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LIGHT 


Potato  spraying  is  a  practice  whieii  is  rai>idiy 
spreading.  It  is  moat  common  in  Maine.  Lrate  blight 
and  TOt  occur  so  often  under  the  climatic  conditions 
of   Maine   that   spraying   with    bordeaux    mixture   to 


By  DANEEL  DEAN 


Y. 


South  is  almost  always  too  hot  for  late  blight  to 
.l('voloi>,  ultho  it  lias  been  known  to  occur  in  the  early 
crop  as  in  Florida  in  winter.  In  intermediate  sections, 
as  in  New  York,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  conditions 


l^t"L"tJg7ri  ;il rrrruir", Ciee     ,„read  of  .he  a,.«„e.     It  ,„„,  be  ,.re.e„t  .„,w„e,e     ,„  be   ri«>,t  for  .he  b.i.h,  for  .  few  a.y,  .nd  .he 
theT   (ilg  3  Z   sTutr  from    M.loe!  blight     o,„l  rea.ly  to  dovolo,,  if  it  can  get  a  ..hanoc,  but  it    ,,i,e.,..  «e„  a  ,„ar,.     If  the  weather  »,ay,  cool  and 


seasons  be<^ome  less  fr.equent  and  the 
spraying  done  decreases  in  about  the 
.same  proportion.  The  advantages  of 
spraying  for  other  reasons  than  pre- 
vention of  blight  damage  aje  now  be- 
coming better  understood  au'd  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  spraying  in 
regions  where  blight  seasons  are  fewer. 
Spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  for 
late  blight  was  practiced  for  a  number 
of  years  before  its  value  in  otht  r  ways 
was  appreciated.  Now  its  use  in  the 
better  control  of  iaisect  perts  and  its 
value  in  improving  the  health  of  the 
potato  crop  in  poor  seasons  arc  respons- 
ible for  a  large  part  of  the  sprayin;,' 
done  by  potato  growers. 

An  Insurance  Policy 
The  potato  grower  who  has  invest- 
ed a  lajge  amount  of  money  for  each 
acre  planted  in  the  use  of  his  land,  cost 
of  seed,  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  labor 
in  fitJtlng  soil,  planting  and  cultivation 
will  often  have  to  see  all  or  a  large 
share  of  his  hard-earned  crop  vanish 
before  the  attack  of  some  insect  or  di.s- 
ease  unless  he  sprays  in  time.  Some- 
time*, as  with  the  connuom  striped 
potato-bug,  spraying  can  be  delayed  un 


:i mount    of     cannot  grow  unless  conditions  are  just  rij-ht. 


u.-t,  sucili  oMthrcaks  as  those  of  1912  and  1915  may 
ri'sult.  In  many  cases  the  weather  turns 
li(»t  and  dry  and  the  scattered  spots  of 
the  disease  dry  up  and  disappear,  I 
remember  such  a  start  in  1914,  when 
probably  not  one  grower  in  1,000  ever 
knew  how  near  we  came  to  a  bad  epi- 
demic. 

Insect  Attacks 
It  has  been  found  that  insect  attacks 
are  controlled  easier  and  cheaper  by 
spraying  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
ordinary  striped  potato-bug  can  destroy 
all  tihe  tops  in  a  potato  field  in  a  short 
time  if  left  to  spread  unchecked.  Pois- 
ons n^ay  be  applied  in  other  ways  than 
by  spraying  for  this  insect.  The  little 
lilack  flea-beetles  and  plant  aphis  do 
not  eat  poisons  and  only  bordeaux  af- 
fects them. 

Plant  Stimulatioai 
In  seasons  when  blight  is  unknown 
and  insects  do  little  damage,  spraying 
often  gives  large  gains  in  yield  which 


FIG.  I.  SHOWING  RESULT  OF  THORO  BORDEAUX  SPRAYING  IN  BAD  BLIGHT 
SEASON.  ROBERT  DUNN  FARM.  MONROE  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 


are  minor  diseases  and  troubles,  like  the 
early  blight,  tip-burn,  etc.,  which  spray- 
ing helps.  In  addition,  there  is  a  direct 
effect  of  the  bordeaux  on  the  health  of 
til  the  en"emy  can  be  seen.  With  most   diseases  the  These  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  .-.re  com-     the   i>otato  plant  which  is  very  favorable, 

spraying  must  be  done  before  the  disease  can  be  seen    mon  in  Maine  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada;  Late  Blight  and  Kot 

with  the  eye    or  it  may  be  too  late  t..  prevent  more    so  blight  appears  often.    It  appears  lees  frequently  as  Late  blight  and  rot  as  one  of  the  easiest  diaeasee 

than  part  of  the  injury.  Successful  spraying  for  the  rainfall  lessens,  going  along  the  northern  border  to  foretell  because  at  must  have  certain  conditions  to 
such  troubles  is  more  a  matter  of  prevention  than  of  the  United  States  and  going  south  as  the  heat  in-  .levelop.  If  there  were  no  otiher  reasons  for  spray- 
cure  The  grower  must  know  what  insects  and  dLs-  creases.  The  state  of  Iowa  has  on  record  only  three  ing  than  late  blight  and  rot,  an  experienced  grower 
eases  are  liable  to  injure  jxitatoes  in  his  climate  and    bad   epidemics,  tliose   of  1895,   1903  and    1915.     The     who    is    a    good    weather    prophet    and    keeps   sharp 


location,  must  know 
under  just  what  condi- 
tions trouble  is  likely, 
and  must  be  prepared 
for  them  in  advance. 

Reasons  for  spxay- 
ing    may    be    divided 
into  three  parts: 
Late  Blight 

Late  blight  and 
rot,  also  known  as 
downy  mildew  and  by 
scientists  as  Phytoph- 
thora  infestans,  is  a 
disease  which  can  only 
exist  at  certain  tem- 
jveratures  and  condi- 
tions of  moisture. 
Many  scientific  experi- 
ments show  that  tem- 
peratures from  61  to 
73  degrees  Fahrenheit 
are  the  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the 
blight  germs,  while  at 
above  77  degrees  the 
spores  do  not  form; 
also  the  air  must  be 
moiet.  Pry  and  hot 
weather     prevent    the 


FIG.  2.   SHOWING    SPRAYING  WITH  BORDEAUX  IN  DRY  YEAR    NO  LATE  BLIGHT  AND  FEW   INSECTS. 


watch      can      put      off 
spraying    until    condi- 
tions are  right  to  pro- 
duce  the    disease.      In 
many  seasons  only  one 
or  two  thoro  sprayings 
will   be   nect^ssary  and 
in      others      the      late 
blight     does     not     ap- 
jiear   at   all.  The   great 
trouble  with  that  idea 
is  that  the  accidental 
breakage  of  a  sprayer, 
unexpected         absence 
from    home,    or    many 
other     obstacles     may 
prevent     spraying     in 
time  and  the  crop  may 
be  lost  when  spraying 
lat    intervals    iwould 
have      protected      the 
greater     part     of    the 
foliage. 

Start  of  the  Dis- 
ease.— The  germs  of 
late  blig(ht  and  rot 
pass  the  winter  In  the 
.seed  potatoes.  Dark 
sunken  spots  of  dry 
rot  are   camsed  by  the 
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TennsylVania  Farmer 


Tilly     1,     IOK;. 


FARMER    EXCURSIONISTS    TO    STATE    COLLEGE    VIEW    THIRTY-FIVE    YEAR    EXPERIMENT    PLOTS    AND    STUDY    CROPPING    SYSTEMS. 


l>ieseiu'e  of  germs  which  have  started  decay.  With 
<lry  storjige  small  spots  may  not  be  seen  and  be 
lilanted.  If  germs  do  not  rot  the  soed  in  the  ground 
they  either  reaeh  tlie  air  thru  the  soil  water  or 
else  a  weak  plant  grows  and  the  germs  pass  thru 
the  stems  to  infect  the  leaves.  Disinfection  of  seed 
is  of  little  use  as  the  germs  are  inside,  out  of 
reach.  A  single  infected  plant  in  the  Held  produces 
millions  of  germs  to  spread  the  disease  in  a,  few- 
days.  Infection  may  also  come  from  any  neigh 
bor's  field. 

A    single    germ    falling    on    the    surface    of    a 
leaf    works    its    way    inside    the    leaf    structure    and 
begins    to   destroy    it.     First   a   spot   appears    which, 
when   held   up   to   the   light,   has   a   water-soaked   aii- 
pearance.      Then    the   spot    turns    nearly    black    with 
a  gray  fuzzy  growth  on  the  under  side   of  the  leaf. 
This  growth  is  another  swarm  of  germs  ready  to  be 
.spread    thru    the    air    by    the    wind    to    attack   other 
plants.     The  black  spots  increase  in  size  and  if  the 
weather    continues    right    the    stems    are    destroyed. 
This   is    the    first    way   in    which    blight    reduces    the 
yield,    by    destroying   the   leaves    which    must   manu- 
facture within  themselves  the  materials  for  further 
growth    of    the    jdant,    including    the    starch    which 
makes  up  such  a  large  part  of  the  potato  tubers.     If 
the   weather   now   suddenly    turns  hot   and   dry,   the 
progress  of  the  disease  will  be  stopped  at  once.  The 
plants  will  live  on  for  weeks  and  make  a  fair  crop, 
altho   of   coarse   smaller   than    would   have   been   the 
case  had  the  leaves  been  allowed  to  live. 
The  Potato   Tubers  Attacked 
The  germs  from  the   leaves  fall   on    the  soil   by 
millions.     Each   has   the  power   to   attack    and    rot   a 
potato   under  ground   just   as   easily    as    it   could   iles- 
troy   a   leaf.      It    must    first   pass    thru    the   soil    an<l 
reach   the   luuer.     in    wet   weatiier   the   .soil   is   often 
filled    with    water   and   the   blig'ht  germs   possess   the 
power  of  swimming  thru  this  in  search  of  something 
to  live  in.     If  potatoes  are  close  to  the  surface,  or 
if   the  soil   is   easily   filled   with   water   as   with   clay 
soils,    the    germs    easily    reach   and    attack    many    of 
the   potatoes.      Technically,   the    scientists    say    that 
the  wet  rot  so  often  seen  after  blight  outbreaks  is 
caused  by  other  kinds  of  rot  germs  common  in   the 
soil   which   cannot   get   thru   the   skin   of   the   potato 
unless  the  dry  rot  germs  of  the  blight  disease  have 
first  made  an  opening  for  them.     Practically  it  does 
not   matter,    because    preventing   the    blight    on    the 
leaves  prevents  both  kinds  of  the  rot  anyway.     It  is 
possible  for  soils  to  be  so  wet  that  potatoes  will  rot 
in  them,  just  as  they  will  when  the  water  stands  on 
a  field  for  a  time  after  an  overflow  of  a  river,  but 
in  most  cases  rotting  is  directly  or  indirectly  caused 
by  the  late  blight. 

Treatment. — Copper  in  very  small  quantities  is 
poisonous  to  late  blight  germs.  The  whole  idea  of 
spraying  with  bordeaux  to  prevent  blight  is  to  have 
minute  particles  of  copper  so  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  every  potato  leaf  that  a  germ  cannot  fall 
on  it  in  wet  weather  without  touching  copper  dis- 
solved in  water  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  being 
at  once  killed  by  it  before  the  germ  can  work  its 
way  inside  the  leaf.  Once  inside,  the  copper  can- 
not reach  it  and  the  disease  spreads  thru  the  leaf 
and  then  thru  the  stems  to  destroy  the  whole  plant 
in  spite  of  any  spraj-ing  on  the  outside. 

Bordeaux  is  a  mixture  of  a  form  of  copper 
(the  sulfate)  with  lime  and  water.  The  water  is 
used  to  carry  the  other  materials  better.  Dry  forms 
of  bordeaux  have  been  tried  but  are  hard  to  apiily 
properly  to  the  leaves,  altho  it  would  be  a  fine  thinjr 
for  growers  if  a  light  dusting  machine  could  replace 
th«  heavy  sprayers  now  in  use.  The  other  ingredient 
of  bordeaux  is  lime,  added  to  prevent  the  copper 
sulfate  from  burning  the  plants.  The  copper  sul 
fate  is  a  strong  acid  and  needs  to  be  neutralized.  The 
bordeaux  is  sprayed  on  the  leaves  in  small  drops 
from  whicli  the  water  rapidly  evaporates  leaving 
the  copiM-r  and   lime  in   minute  jiarticles  all   over  tli,' 


leaves.      The   finer    the    spray   from    heavy    pressure, 
the  thicker  are  the  particles  of  bordeaux. 

In  blight  weather  millions  of  germs  are  con- 
stantly being  scattered  on  the  healthy  leaves.  If  the 
air  and  leaf  are  dry,  the  germs  dry  up  and  die  be- 
fore they  can  work  into  the  leaves.  But  during 
and  after  rains,  during  the  nig-ht  and  until  the 
dew  is  oflf  in  the  morning,  the  surface  of  the  leave 
is  damp  and  a  germ  can  attack  it.  This  water  of 
dew  or  rain  is  constantly  but  very  slowly  dissolving 
the  copper  in  the  bordeaux  mixture  spots  on  the 
leaves.  No  matter  how  very  weak  this  copper  solu- 
tion is,  it  can  kill  a  blight  germ.  One  scientist  illi 
trates  this  fact  by  proving  that  the  amount  of 
water  dissolved  from  a  copper  cent  in  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter overnight  is  enough  to  kill  blight  germs.  But 
the  copper  in  the  water  is  not  likely  to  move  very 
far  and  unless  the  particles  of  dried  bordeaux  have 
been  scattered  thickly  over  the  leaf  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  blight  germs  may  get  inside  and  start 
trouble.  Sprayers  producing  heavy  pressure  blow 
the  bordeaux  mixture  into  very  small  drops  which 
more  perfectly  protect  the  leaves. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  bordeaux  must  be  on 
the  leaf  before  the  germ  comes.  The  potato  top  is 
constantly  growing  from  the  time  the  first  sprout 
appears  almost  until  it  dies.  New  leaves  are  con- 
stantly coming  out  all  that  time.  Bordeaux  sticks 
so  well  and  lasts  so  long  on  the  leaf  that  a  leaf 
once  well  sprayed  is  practically  safe  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Rosin  and  many  other  substances 
have  be<'n  tried  with  the  idea  of  getting  something 
to  make  bordeaux  stick  on  better,  but  nothing  has 
been  found  to  stick  as  well  as  well-made  bordeaux 
it.self.  Orowers  a[>preciate  this  when  they  try  to 
get  bordeaux  off  the  hands  after  spraying. 

This  tre.atment  leaves  the  need  of  protecting 
only  the  leaves  which  have  grown  since  the  last 
spraying.  As  growth  is  fastest  after  rains  and 
slowest  in  times  of  drouth  it  is  plain  that  a  thoro 
spraying  just  before  a  rainy  time  is  the  best  way  to 
stop  blight.  If  it  were  possible  a  grower  should 
wish  to  spray  just  long  enough  before  the  rain 
fell  to  give  the  bordeaux  time  to  get  fully  dried. 
I  had  an  odd  experience  last  summer  in  that  way. 
I  was  in  a  field  where  it  was  difficult  to  get  to  the 
barn  when  a  summer  thunder  shower  came  up.  Hav- 
ing nearly  finished  I  stuck  to  the  job,  hoping  the 
shower  would  pass  by  as  others  had  done  the  same 
afternoon.  However,  it  did  not  and  both  I  and  the 
plants  got  a  drenciiing.  I  waited  after  the  shower 
until  the  plants  were  fairly  if  not  fully  dry,  about 
half  an  hour  and  finished  spraying  the  field.  In 
watching  the  plants  for  the  next  few  days  I  noticed 
that  the  rows  sprayed  up  until  the  rain  showed  no 
more  blight,  while  those  on  which  the  rain  had 
fallen  and  which  had  been  sprayed  after  the  rain 
instead  of  before  showed  many  blighted  leaves  among 
those  in  the  tips  of  the  branches  which  had  been 
unsprayed   when   the   shower  struck. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  nearly  as  good  protection 
against  late  blight  by  spraying  after  rains  as  before. 
It  is  a  disease  of  cool  and  wet  weather  only. 
Weather  Prophesy 
It  will  be  seen  that  ability  to  correctly  forecast 
the  weather  helps  potato  growers  greatly  in  protect- 
ing their  crops  by  spraying.  Many  old  farmers 
become  very  expert  in  forecasting  rains.  For  those 
who  have  less  ability  in  that  way  the  Weather 
Hureau  maps  issued  every  day  and  the  forecasts 
in  local  daily  papers  are  of  gi-eat  value.  The  former 
are  much  the  better,  as  one  experienced  in  using 
them  can  learn  of  many  storms  in  summer  nearly  a 
week  ahead.  Often  great  storm  areas  cross  the 
continent  from  west  to  east.  These  are  so  regular 
in  their  movements  that  haying,  harvesting  and  po- 
tato spraying  can  be  planned  for  with  fair  cer- 
tainty of  the  time  to  allow  to  each  before  the  rain 
will  1).'  due.  About  24  to  48  hours  ahead  of  the 
storm,  light  niare^'  fail  clouds  begin  to  streak  across 


the  sky,  the   sun   sets  grey   at  night   and   soon    the 
wind   turns   to   blow  steadily   from   the   south    while 
the  clouds  form.     Now  is  the  time  to  spray,  before 
the  wind  turns  to  the  west  and  the  rain  falls.     Often 
such   a  storm  area  passes   without  any   rain   falling 
from   it,    or    there    may    be    only    scattered    thunder 
showers.     Periods  of  "catchy"  weather  are  a  differ- 
ent matter  and   rain  may  fall  at  any   time.     Along 
the  Atlantic  coast  many  of  the  storms  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent  type,   coming  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,     In 
these  the  rain  falls  while  the  wind  is  in  the  east. 
What  Dlustratiotns   Show 
Figure  1  on  first  page  shovvs  the  value  of  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  in  a  bad  bliglit  season,  on  Robert 
Dunn  farm,  Monroe  Go,,  N.  Y,     This  field  was  spray-* 
ed   eight    times    with   a   two    horse    traction    sprayer 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,89  per  acre.     The  .sprayed  area 
yielded  314  bushels  per  acre  and   the  unsprayed   1S4 
bushels.     With  potatoes  at  50  cents  per  buishel,  this 
thoro  spraying  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $60  per  acre. 

Figure  2  is  an  illustration  reproduced  from  Bulle- 
tin 347  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  It  shows 
the  value  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  in  a  dry  year 
when  there  was  no  late  blight  and  few  insects  or 
minor  troubles.  The  sprayed  rows  remained  healthy 
several  weeks  longer  than  those  unsprayed  and  yielil 
ed  at  the  rate  of  276  bushels  per  acre  against  176 
bushels  for  the  unsprayed  rows.  Rows  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  yielded  39  bushels  less  jwr  acre  than 
those  that  were  unsprayed,  showing  that  it  cannot 
replace  Bordeaux   for  potatoes. 


Excursions  to  State  College 

The  ac«  onipauyliig  iliuslratiuus  siiow  gronjis  ul 
farmer  excursionists  viewing  the  experiniental  plot- 
and  listening  to  discussions  of  cropping  systems  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Farmers'  excursions 
have  been  run  during  the  summer  months  for  several 
years.  These  excursions  are  intended  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the 
state  to  learn  something  of  the  instructional,  experi 
mental  and  investigational  work  which  is  l>ein  ■ 
carried  on  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  They  are  scheduled  during  the  month 
of  June,  since  it  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
the  work  on  the  (College  farm  is  at  its  best  and  the 
experimental  work  may  best  bi'  seen.  They  are 
well  worth  the  time  of  any  farmer  to  attend. 


Queries  and  Comments 

(This  department  Ls  open  to  all  of  our  subscribers. 
Queries  and  sliort  comments  'ire  invited.  Qui-ries 
will     he    answered    by    best    available    authorities.) 

Fungus  Diseases— Rose  Chafers 
Please  tell  me  what  to  do  with  rose  bushes  that 
have  mildew  on  the  leaves  and  finally  .url  up  and 
die,  not  blooming  much.  Also,  what  cnn  1  do  for 
jilum  trees  that  drop  their  plums  before  they  ripen.' 
What  is  the  remedy  for  rose  bugs  (chafers)?  They 
eat  the  grapes  as  soon  as  they  bloom. — A.  E.,  New 
.Jersey. 

For  the  first  two  troubles,  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  the  remedy  as  fungus  diseases  cause 
the  trouble.  This  should  have  been  done  before 
this  time  for  best  results.  However,  it  may  still 
be  applied  to  some  effect,  rnfortuuately,  there  is 
no  sure  remedy  for  the  rose  chafer.  Spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  containing  one  pound  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  10  gallons  of  the  mixture  helps  some.  The 
best  results  can  be  secured  by  tying  or  jiinning  a 
small  paper  bag,  naually  a  two-pound  bag,  on  the 
stem  so  as  to  enclose  the  newly  formed  bunch.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  blossoming, 
leaving  time  enough  to  insure  fertili/ation.  fiCave 
the  bags  on  until  grapes  are  ripe. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 

h<ioks   on   the   suVjjects   in   which   no 
read   the   best  farm   pajiers,  attend    granges, 
institut-cs,  etc.,  and  sejid  to  State  (College  for  informa 
lion   on  corresfiondenco   courses,     <Joiid    work   can 
done  in  this  way  by  those  studiously  inclined. 


J     S 


bo 


Storing  the  Grain 

(Jonditions  vary  so  from  day  to  day  that  it  is  im 
jiossible  to  know  whether   we  shall  thresh   the   grain 


.Inly     1,     1  !»!<;. 

Late  Seeding — Rain 

Several  years  ago  an  old  man  told  me  that  his 
father  sowed  a  field  of  oats  on  duly  4,  saying  that 
he  did  not  expect  them  to  mature  hut  that  they  might 
make  some  fodder,  lie  remembered  that  when  the 
reapers  were  cutting  that  field  of  oats  with  a  sickle, 
one  reaper  declared  that  it  makes  no  difference  when 
a  crop  is  sown  in  this  country  if  the  "season  shapes 
favoral)ly."  The  oats  were  threshed  with  a  flail, 
cleaned  with   a  i»an  by  a   bree/.e   thru   the   barn   and 

yielded  40  bushels  per  acre.  »     ,  i  ♦ 

Corn  is  our  staple  crop.     Very  little  was  planted     in  a  good  dry  condition  or  not.     A  damp,  heavy  at- 
in  May  and  since  June  1   we  have  had  so  much  rain     mosphere  affe<>ta  the   moisture  content  of   the   grain 
that  it  has   been    impossible   to   plant   corn    or    work     in  the  field  to  an  appreciable  extent.     The  best  insur 
that  planted   in  Ma^'.     We  have  had   good   crops  of     ance   against   damp  grain   is   to   have  ready   a   large 
corn  within  the  last  ten  years  that  were  planted  as     Moor  space  on  which  it  may  be  sj.read  out  to  dry.  Stor- 
late  as  the  fourth  of  July.     If  the  sea- 
son shapes  favorably  after  July  1,  we 
shall  have  an  abundance  of  corn  to  fill 
our  silos  for  another  winter's  feeding. 
We  had  rain  on  12  out  of  the  first  18 

days  in  June,  with  a  total  precipitation 

for   the  period   of   6.92   inches. — Austin 

Leonard,  Bradford  Oo.,  Pa. 

Measuring  Com  in  Ear 
"In  your  issue  of  June  17  you  de 

scribe  a  corn  crib  40  feet  long,  8  feet 

deep  and  6  feet  wide,  stating   that   it 

will  hold  1,000  bushels  of  ear  corn.     1 

figure  that  it  would  hold  1,900  bushels 

of  corn.     A  box  10  feet  square  and  10 

feet  hibh,  giving  1,000  cubic  feet,  will 

hold    1,000    bushels   of  corn.     You  also 

suggest    cultivating    com     after    it     if 

planted  by  running  weeder  over  it.     1 

always  run  the  spring-tooth  harrow  over 

both    ways  after  planting.     If  corn   is 

jdanted    properly,    4    inches    deep,    the 

harrow   running    two    inches    deep    will 

do  no  harm.— Frank  Morgan,  Maryland. 


•esi.d,  holes  from  the  outside.  An  eight  inch  strip  of  tin 
.armers'  nailed  niound  the  in^ido  of  the  top  of  the  bin  will 
traji  rats  and  mice  in  the  bin  so  they  may  be  caught. 
Sills  that  ;ire  at  least  one  foot  above  thr-  grouml  and 
bins  that  are  elevated  help  to  di.scourage  rodents. 
The  use  of  steel  traps  and  a  gwid  dog  is  about  as 
effective  as  anything  to  rid  the  premises  of  rats. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  storing  originally  experienc- 
ed may  be  avoided  by  making  the  bins  accessible. 
One  of  our  neighbors  has  a  steel  track  and  hay  carrier 
in  his  grain  shed  and  elevates  the  grain  much  like  he 
does  hay.  This  is  a  convenient  and  quick  metho.l 
of  handling  it  as  he  hoists  three  full  sacks  at  a  time. 
The  grain  is  taken  back  in  the  loft  without  heavy 
lifting  and   dragging  as  is  so  often   the   case. 

AnotliiT  neighbor  has  a  still  more  convenient 
iiuthod.  He  employs  a  grain  elevator 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine  so  that 
labor  of  storing  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  have  been  planning  on  a 
gasoline  engine  driven  hoist  which  may 
be  used  both  for  lifting  grain  to  the 
oins  and  operating  the  hay  carrier.  The 
l»ower  house  is  located  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  barn,  but  with  the 
use  of  either  a  shaft  extending  to  the 
barn  or  a  system  of  ropes  I  believe  this 
can  be  accomplished.  If  it  does  not 
l>rove  practicable  the  cup  elevator  will, 
because  the  two  bins  stand  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground. 

One  of  our  neighbors  without  ade- 
quate barn  space  for  bins  has  for  sev- 
eral  years    been    using   two   steel   grain 

.  of  the  portable  type,  having 
cnpacity  of  fifteen  hundred  bushels. 
His  bins  are  bolted  to  'i  strong  platform 
which  is  mounted  on  skids.  At  thresh- 
ing time  ihe  moves  the  steel  bins  to  the 
,    where  the  trrain  is  to  be  threshed 


AUTO  CARRIER^USED  LIN    WORCESTER.  PA.,  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL. 

ing   grain    at    harvest   time   is  a   commendable   prac-    set«  the  separator  near  them  and  the  grain  is  elevat 


The   commonly   accepted   rule   in    measuring   ear  „   „  ^        ,.       ^,      •   .     xu      u-           -tu^  . 

^"^                   '             *                                   feet  to  a  tice,  and  if  it  were  followed  by  all  or  the  great  ma-  ed   by   the   separator  directly  into  the   bins   without 

Following  this  rule,   a  crib  6x8x40  jority   of   farmers   it    would   help    to   maintain    more  any  further  handling.  The  steel  bins  are  ab.solutely  rat 

-       -  table  prices.     Grain  speculators  largely  control  the  proof,  but  grain  put  into  them  must  be  dry.— J.  L. 


corn   of  good  quality   is  to  allow  21   cubic 


.1. 


bushel  of  ears 

feet  would  give  1,920  cubic  feet.     Divinding  this  by  s 

"1  we  have  but  853  bushels  of  ear  corn.    Another  rule  prices,  invariably  bearing  them  down  at  harvest  time. 

Ipplving   to    apples,   potatoes,   shelled    corn,    etc.,    as  Good  bins  are  essential  for  storing  grain,  often 

to    divide    the    cubic    contents    in    inches   by    2747.7  paying  for  themselves  in  a  single   season  when  the 

fthe  cubic  inches  in  a  heaped  bushel).     For  corn  in  grain  is  marketed  later  in  the  year.     The  shrinkage  ,    -     ^  . 

the  eir  deduct  one-third  from  the  result.     Following  of  good  grain   storx-d  dry  should  not  be  above    two  The  Department  has  recently  been  advised  by  a 


"Titanic"  Wheat 
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the  ear  deduct 

this    rule    the    crib    described    would    hold    but 

bushels. 

Wire  Worms 
"I  was  down  on  my  farm  the  otlier  day  and  my 
farmer   drew  my  attention  t,o  a  small   worm    in   one 
of  my  corn  fields  and  T   found  it  to  be  a   wire  worm. 
We  have  corn,  tobacco  and  pot.i,toes 
in  the  same  field.  Do  you  know  any 
thing   about   them?      What   do   they 
destroy?     Do  they   injury  the  corn, 
vtobacco  and  potatoes,  and  how  can 
you  get  rid  of  them?     Any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  me  will   ')e  appre 

ciated."— Dr.  A.  S.,  York    ;o,.  Pa. 
Wire  worms  infest  a  variety  ot 

field  and  garden  plants,  and  are  es 

jiecially  injurious  to  corn  and  pota 

toes.      There    are    several    different 

species  but   they   are  quite   alike    in 

work.      All    are    the    larvae    of    the 

"click      beetles",      or      "snaj)pin;: 

bugs,"     They  breed  in  sod  land,  the 

worms  feeding  on   the    roots   of   the 

grasses.      Ordinarily    they    are    not 

noticed  in  sod  because  the  roots  are 

so  numerous,  but  when  it  is  plowed 

up  and  planted  to  certain  crops  they 

are  very  injurious  because  roots  are 

relatively  scarce.     They  do   not  eat 

clover  and   other  legume  crops,  an 

for  this  reason  they  may  be  control  1 

ed  by  using  one  or  more  such  in  the 

rotation.     Fall  plowing  and  cultiva- 
tion, together  with  suitable  crop  ro- 


percent  in  the  following  five  or  six  months  if  it  correspondent  that  a  variety  of  wheat  is  being  ad 
has  stood  in  good  condition  for  two  weeks  in  the  vertised  under  the  name  "Titanic".  The  assertion 
shock.  Damp  grain  will  bear  watching.  It  may  be  is  made  that  it  is  a  new  variety  of  wheat  discovered 
kei)t  well  when  spread  thinly  over  the  barn  floor  in  England  about  four  years  ago,  and  that  a  small 
with  a  current  of  air  flowing  over  it.  Turning  it  quantity  of  seed  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
every  day  or  tw^  will  prevent  it  from  moulding  and    by  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  ili-tated  Titanic.  The 

wheat  is  rei)resentcd  as  having  ex- 
tremely high  yielding  pow<'r,  the  re- 
turns reaching  as  high  as  7,000-fold. 
A  photograph  sent  by  this  corres- 
pondent shows  a  head  identical  in 
appearance  with   the  widely  exploit- 

•.\laska"  wheat.  Five  acres 
•lie  wheat  are  said  to  be  growing  in 
\\w  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
seed,  it  is  believed,  will  be  offered  at 
high  prices  after  harvest.  The  De- 
partment has  no  further  or  more  de- 
finite information  concerning  this 
variety,  but  farmers  and  dealers  are 
cautioned  to  be  on  their  guard  con- 
cerning this  new  exploitation. 


WILL    FARM    THE    QOLD    MINE 


DISKING    OAT    STUBBLE    WITH    DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW. 


Two  years  ago,  the  reported  find- 
ing of  gold  on  the  61-acre  tract  of 
laud  belonging  to  a  farmer  of  Beav- 
ertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa.,  led  the  news- 
papers of  Central  Pennsylvania  to 
donate  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  free  space,  telling  the  pub- 
lic of  nature's  secret.  Chemists 
analv/ed    the    ore    and    stated    that 


tation,  is   the   only  means   of  handling  these   pests,     heating  too  much.    It  is  well  to  mix  a  liberal  quanti-     it  would  run  $44.76  to  the  ton.     The  farm  has  just 
Whik  they  remain  two  years  in  the  sod,  any  ai)plica-     ty  of  dry  straw   with   very  damp  grain.     Some  have     been  sold  at  public  auction  and  no  stampede  of  pros- 


argued  against  this,  saying  that  when  the  straw  be-  pective    jtinchasers   marked    the   event.     The   highest 

comes  damp  the  circulation  of  air  is  stopped,  result-  offer   for   the   tract   was  .'^2,000   and    it   was  knocked 

ing  in  more  injury  than  good,  but  it  is  really  bene-  down  to  another  sturdy  farmer  of  Beavertown,  who 

ficial   if  straw   is  used   liberally   and    toiked   out  in   a  purchased    it    simply     to    raise    the    ordinary     farm 

few  days  after  storing.  crops.— Harrington. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  store  dry  grain  without  some 


tion    that    would    kill    the    insects    would    also    kill 
vegetation. 

Time  to  Cut  Alfalfa 

"At   what  stage   should    alfalfa    be    cut.'      Does 
the   state  hold  short  courses  in  agriculture   thrii< 
the  state?"— L.  S.  McK.,  Lehigh  (Jo.,  Pa. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  alfalfa  is  when  the  new     ventilation.    Tlie  upper  part  of  the  bin  may  be  slatted  Buckwheeat  is  well  suited  to  light  well-drained 

shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  have  started  an  or  left  open,  or  better  still  j.rovide  vents  six  inches  soils,  such  as  sandy  and  silt  loams.  It  needs  but  little 
inch  or  two.  Examine  closely  and  when  new  shoots  square  running  to  the  floor,  with  holes  cut  six  inches  lime,  growing  well  in  acid  soils  without  lime,  where 
start,  cut  the  crop  regardless  of  whether  it  is  in  full  square  along  the  sides  and  covered  with  fine  meshed  alfalfa  and  red  clover  could  not  succeed.  The 
bloom  or  not.    The  state  does  nat  hold  short  cours'^      wire  screen.  plant    sems    unusually    active    in    taking    plantfood 

neither   does   State   College,   thniout   the   state.      The  Keeping    rodents    from    grain   is   a   ditficuU    task,     from    i>oor   and    rocky   soils.      It   needs   a   larger   pro- 

winter  short  course  nt  State  ('oUege  would  probably  Fine  wire  netting  nailed  on  the  studding  before  the  portion  of  jdios|)horic  acid  and  potash  than  of  ni- 
cest meet  your  needs.     In  addition   to  this  procure     bin   is  sided  up  will  prevent  rats  and  mi"e  gnawing     trogen    since  large   growth   of   straw    is   not    desired. 
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Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  on 

World  s  Bestx^i^ 
ROOFING 


Abaoluta  "rock  bottom"  price* 
MV«  now  been  reached  on  the 
•TMtMt  rooan«.  Don't  invest 
•  Mnt  in  new  roof  covering, 
Mdinir  or  ceiling  for  any  build- 
ing until  you  first  ifet  IJdward'a 
wonderful      liciaht      prepaid 

■Boney-aayinuoflrer  direct  from  »«,  v*mI 

th«  world-,  largeat  factory  of  iu  kind.  ClZl^sV^gu^ 

EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Reo  Steel  Sningles 

oatlaat  three  or  four  ordinary  roofs- 
yet  they  actually  c«st  toaal  No  paint 
ingor  repairs  necessary;  rot-  fire- 
weather— rust- proof.  Insurance  cost 
M  leas  because  Edwards  ffuarantt« 
their  roof  against  llshtnlnc  Easy 
to  lay— no  special  tools  needed. 

Every  sheet  of  Edwards  Galvan- 
}««1  Steel  Shingles,   Booanv,  Sid- 
•»«.  Ceiling  or  Bnisb  is  eztrm  heavy 
valvaniEed,  piece  at    a  time,  by  our 
•zelusive  TlkMcot*         -      -    ■ 


Horticulture 


PEACHES    AND    THE    HOME 
MARKET 


MfM 


'arages. 


— :-    --»- patented    pro- 

after   sheet    has  been    stamped 

mud  re«]ua^-d.  Side  and  edges  are  aa 
heavily  galvanized  aa  body  of  abeet. 
MMns  no  weak  spots  to  rust  and  cor- 
rode.   Edge*  and  nail  holes  can't  rust. 

Garase  $69.50  Up 

of  Portable.  Fireproof.  Metal  Gai 
189.60  and  dd.  Lowest  prices  ever 
nuule.    Postal  brings  S4-Page 
Garage  Catalog— FREE. 

Freight  Prepaid  Offer 

on  the  lowest    prices   ever 
made  on  world's  oeit  roofing. 
We  make  and    sell    dit«ct 
from    biggest    factory   of 
kind.  Edwards   Reo  Tight- 
cote Steel  Shingles,  V-Crimped, 
Corrugated,     Standing   Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanised  Roofing 
at  bed-rock  bargain  prices. 

Wrtt«  for  Free  Rooftn 


Edtoards  Patant 
"Grip  tMck" 


in 


M  ! 


Corrugated 


Goroc* 


ptaB  utd  your  oopy  of 
CUklOf  No.  7391 


•flog 


WORLD'S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


SPECUL  OFFER  COUPON 


Th«  Edwards  Mf  s.  Co^ 

7341-TSS1    Pika  Street. 
CMCtanali,  Ohio 

Note  eonstruction  of 
Patent  Interlockins 
Deriee  protecting 
nail  bead*  frcm 
the  weather 
making  the 

Jbjjjulei,  ^jprPleM.  send  FREE  samples,  Freight- 


«  Makam  at  MMal  MalBl  I 


c:dwards  M»k.  Co^ 

7341-7301    Pike  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Many  fruit  growers  iu  set-king  a  mar- 
kt>^t  overlook  the  possibilities  of  selling 
thoir  product  at  lionie.  Of  course  sales 
of  tills  kind  will  be  mostly  retail  in 
lota  of  one  or  two  baskets  at  a  time  aud 
the  grower  must  be  prepared  to  give 
a  reasonable  amount 'of  service  to  his 
customers. 

Six  years  ago  an  orchard  of  five  hun- 
d''od  trees,  three  hundred  peach  and 
the  remainder  apple,  was  planted  by  a 
poultry  farm  .situated  iu  the  Chester 
Valley,  to  provide  shade  for  the  young 
stock  in  summer.  Two  years  ago  a  few 
of  the  largest  trees  bore  fruit,  giving 
about  fifty   basekta. 

The  city  and  town  markets  were  over 
sup2>lied  with  peaches,  so  it  was  decided 
to  try  and  sell  fruit  at  home.  The 
fruit  ripened  in  lots  of  from  five  to 
ten  baskets  at  a  time  and  as  it  ripened 
orders  were  solicited  from  nearby  farm- 
ers, who  grew  no  fruit,  and  mechanics 
and  railroaders  living  in  a  small  vil- 
lage. The  fruit  was  of  e-xcellent  qual- 
ity and  no  trouble  was  found  in  dis- 
posing of  it  at  fifty  percent  above  what 


The  fruit  was  sold  thruout  the  aeaaon 
at    fifty    cents   a    basket,    while    thirty 
cents  was  the  highest  received  by  other 
«:iowers  shipping  to  city  markets.  There 
were  some  small  peaches  and  some  fall- 
en ones;  those  were  sold  to  Italian  la- 
borers' families  at  a  nearby  lime  burn- 
ing   plant.      The    small    peaches    wore 
sold  at  twenty-live  cents  a  basket  and 
the  fallen  ones  at  fifteen  cents.     There 
was  a  good  demand  for  the  small  ones 
as   many  persona   desired  them  to   put 
up  whole  with  the  skins  on.     The  fruit 
was   sold    with   little  trouble   within    a 
radius  of  two  miles. 

The  peachc-s  were  delivered  with  a 
horse  and  wagon,  and  if  an  autamobiM 
had  been  owned,  many  times  the  number 
of  baskets  could  have  been  sold  owing 
to  the  increased  territory  that  could  be 
covered  in  the  same  time.  The  mana- 
ger plans  to  have  a  small  delivery  car 
by  next  season. 

The  demand  for  the  early  and  late 
varieties  was  several  times  as  large  as 
the  available  supply,  the  oversupply  be- 
ing largely  of  the  mid-season  varieties. 

A  generous  basket  free  from  specked 
or  runt  fruit  and  not  over  ripe  was 
always  given  and  the  cost  of  the  basket 
refunded  if  returned.  A  little  seeking 
for  orders  and  a  generous  distribution 
of  samples  was  found  to  always  bring 
some  orders. 

Within  two   miles  of   this  farm    are 
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40  Styles  and  Sizes 

lor  every  need.  Ui^gest  re- 
sults and  profits  for  users. 
W  rite f or  lutext  (  atulog 

•■^LLIHS  PLOW  CO. 
2075  Niasiliirs  tl..     Oxhic},  IR. 


HAY  BALERS 


I  makesclean,  com- 
pact bales  of  any- 
thing balable.     Built 
by  pioneers.     Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


w.'^^Y^  YOUR  APPLES 

with  a  Moaarcli  H.T(Ir»ulio  Cider  Press 
yoa  oan  turn  yourculli  Into  KiMxl  iiciling 
elder.  Toucao  aWdo  cunconi  i>re«»lng 
Itor  yoar  neighbora.   Our  Improved 
high  prainrecouitraciloo  get*  all 
thejuloe  A-oin  ibe  apples  wiib  min 
Imnm  power.    AM  aUes  of 


Pr<aMS,trom  15  to  400  barrels 
a  day.    A  amall  Inmimeot 
wlllstartyoa  loaproOtabls 
boaineas.     Auk  for  free  SO-pa(f>  _ 
Catalogue di^aortblDg  the  19I6  0utflu 
J..  B.  FABQnHAa  CO.,  Ltd.,  Bo«i4« 


EXPENSIVE  BUT  BEST  CULTIVATION. 


In  Potatoes  I"?**'?' 

.  ...       w  ^   .  Bulletin 

telling  how   whole  Oelda   of   potatoes 

were  saved  from  bllRht  and  rot  last  year 

and    brouKht   big   proflto.     It  also   tells  of 

the  Guaranteed   true 

"Friend"  Potato  Sprayers 

"Tht  tind  of  tprayera  you  lite" 
"FrtaMI"  Manufacturing  Co.,         Catport,  N.  V. 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunchlni  Asp&ra<us,  Celery,  VeiettLbiM,  Etc. 

Attractively   prepared    pr.xliirt8   command   top 

prtces  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Sfiidfor  Free  Sumides  andprict» 
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1  iniii»plantgre„,y  for  the  Held  inOO,  f  I  •  10  000 
18  50,    8«nd  for  price  ll«t      J  C,  Schmidt.  BrLitol,  Pa' 


the  over  supylicd  market  would  allow. 
Several  hundred  baskets  could  have 
been  sold. 

Last  year  all  the  trees  gave  their 
first  fruit,  bearing  250  baskets,  averag- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  baskets  a  week 
during  the  season.  The  city  markets,  aa 
everyone  knows,  were  more  than  over 
supplied,  peaches  many  times  bringing 
little  over  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  basket. 
This  farm  started  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  previous  year,  soliciting 
orders  for  fruit  as  it  showed  signs  of 
ripening.  It  was  their  plan,  when  gath- 
ering fruit  for  delivery,  to  look  over  the 
orchard  and  estimate  the  number  of 
baskets  that  could  be  picked  in  the  next 
two  or  three  days  and  secure  orders  for 
that  number  while  delivering.  The 
orilers  wimp  taken  for  morning  delivery 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week. 
This  reduced  to  a  minimuini  the  number 
of  trips  necessary. 

A  bucket  of  samples  was  always  car- 
ried along  and  all  likely  liouaewives  were 
approached  and  asked  to  sample  them, 
which  usually  brought  an  order.  At  the 
highth  of  the  season  when  the  peaches 
j<eemod  to  be  ripening  faster  than  there 
was  demand  for  them,  a  basket  of  fine 
fruit  was  taken  to  a  nearby  railroad 
junotion  as  samples  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployes stopping  there,  with  the  result 
that  orders  for  twenty -five  baskets,  to 
be  delivered  «t  the  junction  the  next 
day,  wpr.<  secured  in  half  an  hour,  clean- 
ing' lip  the  ripe  fruit.  This  was  re- 
[icatfiJ  at  -various  times  with  success. 


five  other  farms  with  orchards  of  from 
live  hundred  to  a  thousand  trees  each, 
bearing  for  the  first  or  second  time. 
The  majority  of  these  growers  shipped 
their  fruit  to  the  large  city  mar- 
kets and  nearby  towns  averaging  little 
over  twenty-five  cents  a  basket  after 
shipping  charges  were  paid.  One  of 
two  growers  attempted  selling  to  the 
home  trade,  but  with  indifferent  meth- 
ods and  like  success.  They  made  the 
mistake  of  waiting  until  the  fruit  was 
lipe,  then  picking  and  huckstering  it. 
The  result  of  this  method  was  that  the 
fruit  was  in  very  poor  condition  from 
long  hauling  about  and  few  housekeep- 
ers would  purchase  and  can  peaches  the 
same  day,  as  was  necessary,  without 
knowing  in  advance  that  they  had  them 
to  do.— J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Chester 
Couaty,  Pa. 


less  of  that  leaning  away  from  the  wind 
that   characterizes   many   orchards.     It 
not  only  is  misightly — it  often   means 
the  breaking  down  of  the  trees  under 
their  loads  of  fruit.     It  is  not  known 
whether    this    can    be    attributed    to    a 
deeper  root  system  or  to  more  extensive 
root  systems.     Probably  it  iLa  to  both. 
It  is  not  shown  in  young  trees  that 
the    blastijig  of   the   ground    results   iu 
much    thicker    growth    of   trunk,    altho 
only  a  few  trees  have  been  measured  to 
check  up  this  point.    But  in  older  trees 
that   are   growing   in    the    ground    con- 
taining hardpan,  there  is  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  where  the  ground  has  been 
blasted.     Probably  the  young  trees  do 
not  yet  have  vital  need  of  the  underly- 
ing  strata    of    soil,    as    they    begin    to 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  food  and  lack 
of  water  only  after  they  have  thoroly 
worked  over  the  top-soil.     In  one   in- 
stance apple  trees  over  hardpan   were 
lifted  by  the  force  of  the  growth  ujitil 
the     roots     were     exposed     above     the 
ground,  simply  booauso  the  hard  ground 
beneath  offered  no  opportunity  for  root 
penetration. 

There  probably  are  a  good  many  soils 
that  will  mot  be  benefitted  mucih  by 
blasting,  particularly  if  the  blasting  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  heavy- 
rooted  cover  crops.  But  in  many  fruit 
growing  sections  there  are  problems  in 
moisture  storage  and  in  the  making 
available  of  insoluble  plant  foods  which 
the  blasting  helps  to  solve,  and  these 
problems  are  present  in  clay  and  loam, 
and  highland  and  lowland  alike. 

As  for  length  and  thickness  of  the 
twig  growth  of  trees  in  blasted  ground 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  superi- 
ority. In  only  a  half  dozen  instances 
noted  have  the  trees  failed  to  make 
huskier,  bigger  tops  in  blasted  ground. 
It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
to  see  whole  blocks  of  ono  thousands 
or  ten  thousand  trees  so  planted  show  an 
average  growth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  or 
twenty-four  inches  in  a  season,  and 
alongside  of  this  many  orchards  planted 
with  inferior  tillage  that  would  aver- 
ago  only  seven  or  eigrht  or  ten  inches 
iu  twig  growtli  in  a  season.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
in  very  heavy  soil,  blasting  apparently 
did  no  good,  aiid  even  did  harm.  The 
sandy  soil  seemed  to  lose  in  moisture 
holding  capacity  by  the  blasting.  The 
clay  seemed  to  hold  water  around  the 
trees  too  long. 

There  may  be  some  question  about 
the  value  of  blasting  an  open,  fertile 
soil,  but  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
when  there  is  the  least  indication  of 
})low  sole,  or  hardpan,  or  a  layer  of  clay. 
Blasting  is  intensive  tillage. — J.  M. 


ORCHABD  FEETUiIZATION 


Experience  Wanted 


NOTES  ON  TREE  GROWTH  IN 
BLASTED  GROUND 


No  doubt  many  people  often  wonder, 
after  ten  years  or  more  of  active  propa- 
ganda for  the  use  of  explosives  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  tree.s,  ju.st  what 
are  the  average  results  of  such  blasting. 
In  some  of  the  famous  fruit  sections  of 
America  blasting  the  ground  has  be- 
come a  common  practice. 

An  examination  of  a  good  many  or- 
^^har(^3  where  the  trees  are  growing  in 
lan.l  j>repared  for  them  by  blasting 
shows  first  of  all  that  tlie  trees  are 
anchored  more  securely.     There   is   far 


I  read  the  article  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  of  April  1st,  written  by  Pro.  J. 
P.  Stewart,  on  Fertilization  of  Orchards. 
This  is  a  very  timely  article  on  this 
subject.  Such  articles  of  practical  ex- 
periments by  the  state  experiment 
stations  are  invaluable  to  the  fruit 
growers.  They  are  not  only  valuable 
to  his  own  state  growers  but  some  of 
u.s  growers  of  other  states  are  lu^'ky 
enough  to  be  subscribers  to  the  reliable 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  can  therefore 
profit  by  discussions  given. 

Prof.  Stewart  seems  to  be  strong  on 
commercial  fertilizers  (and  incidentally 
this  means  money).  He  touches  very 
lightly  on  manure  and  leguminoiw 
crops.  In  his  article  he  states:  "In  the 
Penn.sylvania  exi)eriment8,  however,  the 
artificial  applications  of  nitrogen  have 
usually  been  more  effective  than  those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  leguminous 
crops."  I  realize  fully  that  two  fruit 
growens  .seldom  agree  on  any  one  par- 
ticular   subject,    and    conditions    differ 
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very  much  in  various  soctioiis.  Bnt  1 
would  like  to  hear  or  see  published  the 
views  of  other  fruit  grower  subscribers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  ns  to  the 
relative  value  of  manure  and  leguminous 
crops  in  coinpari.son  with  nitrogen  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  commercial  fer- 
tildzer,  taking  account,  of  course,  of  the 
differt^nce  in   the  costs. 

1  would  ask  the  question  in.  this  mat- 
ner:  Can't  we  fruit  growers  who  are  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  present  but 
the  future  fertilization  of  our  orchards, 
get  as  much  nitrogenous  food  from  man- 
ure and  leguminous  crops,  sudh  as  clov- 
er as  we  can  from  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers, and  thereby  cut  our  fertilizer  bills 
if  not  eliminate  them  entirely!  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  readers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  on  this  point. — J.  Andrew 
Cohill,  Tonoloway  Orchards,  Md. 

Note. — Will  readers  give  their  ex- 
perience on  this  question?  It  is  a  vital 
question  in  profitable  orcharding. — The 
Editors. 


^Pennsylvania  Farmer 


THE   ASPARAGUS  BED  IN  LATE 
SUMMER 


With  most  of  our  crops,  preparation 
is  in  spring  and  early  summer  ind  har- 
vest later.  Asparagus  is  somewhat  the 
reverse  for  the  harvest  is  first  followed 
by  the  tilth  which  makes  for  the  health 
and  life  of  the  bed. 

Of  course,  we  cultivate  and   fertilize 
just  previous  to  and  during  tho  weeks 
of    cutting,   but    this    care   at    this    ex- 
haustive  period    merely    helps    the   bed 
to  hold  its  own.    Practically  it  does  lit- 
tle for  its  future  needs.     Future  gains 
in    productivity    must    be    achieved    by 
cultivation  aJid  care  during  the   after- 
harvest  period,  thru  July  and  August. 
This  year  when  the  scarcity  of  pot 
ash  exists,  a  good  applicaition  of  manure 
in  furrows  between  the  rows — not  over 
the    crowns  —  would    be    an    excellent 
thdiig.    If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the 
cover-crop  of  cow-peas  or  crimson  clov- 
er, planting  the  clover  late   in   August 
and  the  cow  peas  not  earlier  than  Aug- 
ust  1.     This   gives   the  asparagus  sole 
use   of  the   bed   for   several   weeks,   al- 
lowing thoro  cultivation.     These  cover 
crops  are  potash  feeders  which  ultima/te- 
ly  replace  it  in  the  upper  soil,  but  the 
grower  does  not  want  them  in  compe- 
tition  with    his    asparagus   while    it    is 
making    stalk    and    foliage    and    needs 
moisture.    It  seems  to  me  that  straight 
and  frequent  cultivation   for  six  weeks 
after  the  cutting  season  is  wiser  than 
the   competition   of  a   growing   crop   in 
midsummer. 

If  the  bed  has  had  no  dressing  of  lime 
or  salt  this  season,  a  good  time  to  apply 
it  is  right  after  plowing  off  after  cut- 
ing. — M.    R.   Conover, 


Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


Treatment  for  Pnining  Wounds  —  Pas- 
turing Stock  in  Sprayed  Orchards 

"Is  it  safe  to  use  the  ordinary  wi>od 
]ireserving  creosote  on  fruit  trees  where 
large  branches  are  cut  off  to  prevent 
decay   of   the   exposed   wood? 

"When  fruit  trees  arc  sprayed  for 
codlin  moth  where  hogs  and  sheep  are 
pastured  in  an  orchard,  how  long  after 
spraying  with  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead  will  it  be  safe  to  turn  to  pas- 
ture again!"  F.  J.  W.,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa. 

In  answer  to  the  first  qu^tion,  I 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  crewjote  as 
a  dressing  for  pruning  wounds.  In  cer- 
tain tests  that  we  have  made  with  it, 
this  material  has  proved  very  harmful 
to  the  living  tissues  especially  of  ap 
pies.  The  best  coatings  for  pruning 
wounds  that  are  known  at  present  are 
probably  melted  grafting  wax  or  pure 
white-lead  aud  oil  ftaint.     \Voun<l8  of  an 


inch  in  diameter  or  leas,  however,  if 
properly  made,  do  not  need  any  coating, 
and  even  larger  wounds  will  often  heal 
just  as  <)uickly  without  protection  as 
with. 

On  the  matter  of  fwisturing  hogs  and 
.sheep    in   sprayed   orchards,    would    say 
that   if   the  spraying   i.s  properly   done, 
without  excessive  dripping  of   materia 
from  the  trees,  there  should  be  no  dan- 
ger in  pasturing  tl>e  above  animals  at 
any   time    after    the    spraying.      If   the 
amount  of   dripping   from   the   trees    is 
especially    large,    however,    it    may    be 
well  to  wait  until  after  at  least  one  good 
rain,   before    allowing   the    stock    to   go 
back ,  in    the    orchard.      1    realize    that 
there  have  been  some  re]>orts  of  injury 
or  death  to  stock  in  sprayed  orchards, 
hut  in  general,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
follow  the  course  just   indicated 
Handling  Clover  Without  Tillage  in  a 
Bearing  Orchard 
"In  my  80-acre  apple  orchard,  the  ap- 
ples tend  to  grow  too  large  or  to  be  too 
slow    in    coloring.      I    have    attributed 
this  tendency  to  too  much  tillage — or  to 
continuing   the    tillage   too  late   in   the 
season,  (I  have  usually  plowed  in  early 
spring,  harrowed  at  intervals  until  July 
and  then  sowed  to  cowpeas  or  clover.) 
With  a  view  to  correcting  this  tendency, 
I  planned  this  year  not  to  turn   under 
the    stand   of    crimson    clover    ami    red 
clover  now  occupying  certain  plots,  and 
have  already  sowed  (last  week)  an  addi- 
tional 10  acres  to  red  clover. 

"But  the  enclosed  short  article  clip- 
ped from  a  recent  issue  of  an  agricultur- 
al paper  has  made  mo  fear  I  am  making 
a  dangerous  experiment  especially  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  a  dry  season. 

"Tho  yield  was  very  heavy  In  1912 
and    1914   and    very  light    in    1913   and 
1915,  and  hence  due  to  be  heavy  again 
this    year,    and    thus    far    indications 
point  that  way.    I  am  anxious  to  correct 
this  alternating  habit,  and   hence  it   is 
e.specially    important    for    the    trees    to 
have  plenty  of  moisture  and  plant  food 
this  season.    I  used  nitrate  of  soda,  fish 
scrap  and  acid  phosphate  on  the  plot-s 
just  sowed  to  clover,  and  am  planning 
to  use  the  same  treatment  (about  as  in- 
dicated m  your  Bulletin  121)  on  a  con- 
.siderable  i)art  of  the  balance  of  the  or- 
chard. 

"Should  I  reverse  my  plan  about 
clover,  and  plow  the  crops  now  standing 
and  till  the  plots  just  sowed!  Is  the 
danger  as  great  as  the  enclosed  clipping 
indicates?  Can  I,  by  any  method,  keep 
sufficiently  posted  as  to  moisture  condi- 
tions to  make  it  safe  to  have  the  clover 
until  indications  of  danger  appear?  Will 
mowing  the  clover  and  letting  it  lie, 
remove  or  minimize  the  danger?  Will 
greatly  appreciate  your  reply  and  beg 
now  to  thank  you  for  same."  R.  P.  J., 
North  Carolina. 

I  do  not  see  any  immediate  need  of 
reversing  your  plan.  If  the  weather 
should  become  especially  dry,  or  if  the 
growth  of  clover  should  begin  com- 
|>eting  too  strongly  with  the  trees,  the 
.langer  can  be  readily  eliminated  by  cut- 
ting the  clover  and  using  it  as  a  mulch 
over  the  principal  area  of  feeding  roots. 
In  any  case  it  will  be  well  to  cut  the 
clover  around  the  trees  and  out  at  least 
as  far  as  the  limbs  extend,  whenever  it 
begins  showing  an  especially  vigorous 
growth,  and  always  before  it  has  started 
to  form  vsee<l.  If  these  things  are  don<' 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  inter 
growth  is  used  as  a  mulch,  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  bad  results. 

In  the  average  season  it  would  prob- 
ably be  injurious  to  let  any  permanent 
orchard  cover  compete  without  restric- 
tion with  the  majority  of  the  tree  roots, 
but  if  a  fair  amount  of  mulching  ma- 
terial is  kept  over  these  roots,  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
maintaining  a  j>ermanent  cover  of  tho 
sort  described.  You  .should  also  be  able 
to  secure  greater  steadiness  in  yield.s  by 
fertilizing   during    the   full   crop   years. 


Cut  Your  Com 
With  Horses  or  Tractor 

OF  all  cornfield  work,  harvesting  is  the  hard- 
est. Your  horses,  or  your  tractor,  prepare 
the  seed  bed.  The  cultivating  is  horse  work.  Lt^t 
the  horses  or  tractor  finish  the  job.  Let  them  draw 
an  International  Harvester  corn  binder  through  your  cornfields, 
cutting  clean  and  binding  neatly  the  long  rows  that  tall  so 
slowly  when  you  tackle  them  with  a  corn  knife. 

A  Deering.  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  COrn  binder, 
besides  saving  an  enormous  amount  of  hard  work,  makes  pos- 
sible an  extra  profit  of  from  Sl2  to  $15  an  acre  from  your  corn. 
It  cuts  5  to  8  acres  a  day.  It  saves  the  wages  of  4  or  5  extra 
men.  It  gets  the  crop  in  when  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  is 
at  its  best.  It  does  away  with  a  lot  of  waste.  It  saves  handling, 
whether  the  corn  is  delivered  to  ensilage  cutter  or  husker  and 
shredder.    A  corn  binder  pays. 

Local  dealers  near  you  will  show  you  anything  you  want  to 
know  about  these  machines,  or,  you  can  get  full  information  by 
writing  for  corn  binder  catalogues  to  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(bcorporated)  ,  ,  «    * 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion      Deering      McCormick      Milwaukee      0»borae      Piano 
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EDITION  NOW  READY 

AbIc  for  your  copy  today.  A  poetal  Rctait.  The  fir«t  edition  of  thi«f 
biir  250-paKe  book  of  Galloway  bartfaina  waa  exhausted.  Sacond  •Di- 
llon lust  oM  «h'o  pre»«.  It  describts  the  famous  (Jalloway  line  of  Sanitary  rreani 
Srnarators    the  (Jalloway  Rasoline  and  kerosene  Knginca.  the  new.  nvxl.  rn   Galloway 
Maruro  SDreadem,  our  new  12-20  h.  p.    Kormobile:  Galloway    tfirm    Iruc-ks.all    ^^ 
kin.lM    of   farm    machinery,  hay  tools,  enmlage  cutters,  power  house  aireMoruw.g^? 
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■  holil  (foods  carpeta  and  rugs,  furniture,  ami  a  complete  line  of  clothing  for  every 

rWANTYmi  TO  HAVE  YOUR  COPYOFTHIS  BOOK 

Yi)U  c:m  cet  it  for  a  postal.     If  it  truides  your  summer  and  fall  buy  innr    II    will 
•ave  you  Irom  •20O  to  S8O0   It  tells  the  the  truth  about  rn'nm  ix-parntors 
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Galiowity  famous, 

thii  b...>li  sh.iild  b      .    ,       , 

of  our  liari/ain.s.     Printed  in    four  colom, 

copy  today     Addre^^    QALUOWAY  COWIPANY,  Mfj?.  Specialists 
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c}alli>w;iv  manure'  i<preuderfi  made 
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July    1,    1916. 

ing.  It  has  been  a  season  of  abundant  growth  of  all  Wuat  whi«h  must  throw  greater  dependence  upon 
crops  seeded,  but  it  will  require  real  ^skill  to  harvest  the  East  for  both  mutton  and  wool.  The  Secretary 
crops  in  good  condition.  It  is  wonderful  how  late  seed-  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  is  au- 
ings  make  up  for  a  poor  start  when  weather  favors,  thority  for  the  8t4itoment  that  many  thousands  of 
and  good  weather  will  corrert  many  poor  prospects,    western  broding  ewes  will  be  jmt  on  the  market  this 

.summer.     He  explains  this  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
The    continued    cold   weather    thruoiit    vvido-spreed    decline   in   sheep    growing   in    Western 
practically  all  of  the  East  is  creating    states  due  to  the  fact  that  homesteaders  are  taking  up 
a  serious  problem  in  saving  the  early    the   best  lauds   and  sheepmen  are  without   pastures, 
clover  and  alfalfa  crops.     It  has  been    The  range  sheepman  have  always  depended  upon  gov- 
too  wet  for  proper  curing  of  hay  for  sale,  and  much    ernment  lands  surrounding  their  holdings  for  sheep 
early  alfalfa  is  being  put   up  badly  colored  and   of    pasturage.     Four  years   ago   Congress  passed   a  law 
poor   quality.     Two  wet  seasons  in   succession   have    allowing  a  homesteader  to  take  up  H20  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  and  millions  of  acres  have  been  taken 
up  under  that  act.    It  is  now  proposed  to  permit  home- 
steaders to  take  over  640  acres,  and  if  this  passes  it  is 
l)redi(jted  that  the  number  of  Western  sheep  will  be 
reduced  50  percent  in  five  years.     With  such  reduc- 
tiou,  and  even  with  the  reduction  now  going  on,  the 


ENSILOINO 
CLOVER 


Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  ol 
Circulations 


Fhilad.'lphia,  Pa.,  July  1,  1916. 


The   article   on   the  first   page  of  this 
POTATO  issue  is  the  first  of  a  short  series  on  po- 

SPRAYING  tato  spraying.  Other  articles  will  dis- 
cuss insect  control  and  spray  machin- 
ery. The  series  should  be  kept  for  reference  in 
future  years.  A  recent  news  item  of  interest  to 
all  potato  growers  reports  a  large  reduction  in  price 
of  blue  vitriol.  The  New  York  Commercial  of  June 
22  reported  a  reduction  amounting  to  $4  per  100 
pounds,  bringing  the  price  to  $10  per  cwt.  for  car 
lots.  This  price  is  very  high  compared  with  normal 
times,  but  with  the  recent  reduction,  farmers  can 
not  afford  to  stop  spraying  because  of  cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Commissioner  of 
UNEDUCATED  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  makes  a 
GRADUATES         pica  for  a  balanced   education   of 

mind  and  body;  Under  the  head 
of  "uneducated  graduates"  he  points  out  the  weak- 
ness of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  in  neglecting  a 
well  balanced  physical  and  hygienic  educart;ion.  Good 
health  is  the  first  essential  to  success  in  any  line  of 
endeavor.  A  school  system  that  seeks  to  train  the 
mind  alone  is  building  on  a  wfak  fonndnfi^n.  Tt  is 
iiot  expected,  nor  should  it  be  necessary,  that  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  be  given  to  so-called  physical 
culture,  but  physical  education  should  be  made  a  part 
of  every  high  school  and  college  course.  Knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  a  start  in  the  de- 
velopment of  haibitfl  of  personal  hygiene  form  the 
basis  for  the  proper  balance  of  mind  and  body.  The 
first  duty  of  our  schools  is  to  teach  how  to  live,  not 
merely  how  to  make  a  living. 


raised  the  question  of  practicability  of  putting  first- 
crop  alfalfa  and  clover  into  the  silo.  Various  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  ensiloing  both  clover  and 
alfalfa,  and  while  results  have  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  the  practice   generally,  they   do   seem   to 

justify  this  course  in  seasons  when  these  crops  can-  , „„  „„„  ew.i.^  uu,  tut 

not  be  cured  for  hay.     Henry's  Feeds  aud  Feeding    possibilities  for  sheep  in  the  East  are  being  increased 

reports    experiments    showing    that    best    results    are    With  the  competition  of  the  West  removed  or  reduced 

obtained   when   green  rye  is   en.siloed    with    alfalfa,    the  better  prices  for  both  sheep  and  mutton  take  on 

Alfalfa  runs  high  in  protein  and  low  in  sugar  con-    a  more  permanent  aspect. 

tent  and  acids  necessary  to  preserve  the  silage  are 

slow  in  forming,  hence  the  necessity  of  adding  irreen  -a  ,  ,, 

rye,  wheat  or  corn  to  supply  the  sugar  requirement.    oUR  How^many  of  us  older  folks  ever 

But  when  this  is  impossible  and  the  alfalfa  or  clover    aMOCIATIONS     T  ^  "'.?"''  "^  ^^'' 

can   not   be   cured,  they   may   bo   put   into   the  silo.    ^^^OCIATIONS     association  upon  w-hat  we  are  to- 

Thcy  should  go  in  as  soon  after  cutting  as  possible  ,,„,,,        ,  ,  ,.        ^^\^  J^"""^.    "^7    ^""''^   ^''P'" 

J     u     1 1         1.      ,  ,      .  .  realize  what  there  is  to  be  erained  bv  the  ri^ht  kind 

and  should  preferably   be  cut  into  short  lengths  to  ^f  „„„„^„.  u  *  •    i     .  v     ...  . 

permit    proi>er    packing.      If    partially   cured,    water  ^^^  ^^'f^'  -  what  is  lost  by  the  wrong  kind!     I 

should    be   added    and   the    material    should    be   well  Z       {    T.  /r.  "       r..?'^  '""'^^'"^  '""°''^- 

tramped.     As  to   feeding  value  of  clover  silage  for  T    "l  I     [  '  '°  ^     "'"'  ""I^^^'*«°«'>"«  Q"*''«'- 

dairy  cattle,  the  Montana  Station  reports  that  when  f™  ^«'"«-     He Ji^s  acquired  a    iberal  share  of  the 

from  ^2  to  43  pounds  of  clover'silage  was  fed  per  T ' L'  ^''f  ^'^^"*  '""^^  ^f  «">"  ^  ^e  has  w-on   a 

head  per  day  with  clover  and  timothy  hay  and  grains,  '^^P"*^*'^  ^°'.  broad  pracical  knowledge,  keen  judg- 

233  pounds  of  silage  proved  equal  to  100  pounds  of  T".  ^"'^  "P"^"  principles.     In  commenting  on  his- 

good  clover  hay.     The  clover  silage  ration  caused  an  T''  ^"  '''' ^'  '^^^  *',*'  ^!«  '"^^^  ^^^"'^'^  «^°«^  ^^ 

increase  in  yield  of  milk  of  5.7  percent  over  a  dry  ra-  ^^^"   ^'   \    'TJT  «^t-^«P«^t«d   ^^vice   of   a 

tion.      The    cows    relished    the   clover   silage    during  ^^d^'^  ^""t ;  "  Make  yourself  so  useful  to  your  em- 

the  winter  months  but  in  summer  it  became  darker  in  ^^"^7  T    Tl  "^''"t*  ^"^  ''^*^'"*  *^"'-"    "®P"°** 

color  and  acquired  a  strong  odor.     All  experiments  *  ^^        '^'X^^J^'^  P'^'^P'^  ^ho  know  more  than 

yet  conducted  seem  to  indicate  that  ensiloing  clover  '^'1,  ''°r''  *^^*  '^'^  "1^^  ^'^^  ^^«°  ^"  ^^^''  ««""■ 
or  alfalfa  alone  is  not  advisable  when  the  crops  can         \       ^^'"^  '''?.  «"gg««*^«°«  ^«^«  ^^^^  <^own  as  prin- 

be  cared  for  in  other  ways,  but  may  prove  proVtable  ,7^''  %°^  ''°"  ^''^r.   f  .^^''^^  ^"  ''''-     "«  ^«"°^«^ 

when  weather  conditions  prevent  curing.  lt\  f"'   '°   '^*'"   *^**    ^'^    employers   demonstrated 

that  they  could  not  do  without  him  by  taking  him  into 

-^.  the  firm,  and  he  has  since  become  head  of  the  firm  and 

Did  you  ever  take  a  day  off  and  go  is  now  the  employer  of  many  men.     His  success  in 

around  to  several  of  your  neighbors--  following  the  latter  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  big 

farms  and  see  what  they  are  doing  businessmen    as   well   as   a    host   of    friends   and    ac- 

and  how  they  do  it?    It  is  well  worth  quaintances  are  constantly  seeking  his  time  that  they 

There    is   probably  not    a    man    in    the    com-  n,ay  grow  wise  in  his  council.     An  old  proverb  ad- 


VISIT  YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


The  cold,  wet  spring  gives  promise  of 
THE  LATE  extending  into  the  summer.  The  ex- 
SEASON  perience  of  last  season  was  merely  a 

forerunner  to  a  worse  .seasom  this 
year.  Thru  many  sections  of  New  York  and  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  excessive  rains  have  prevented 
spring  planting.  A  large  area  prepared  for  oats  was 
not  planted  and  will  be  given  over  to  other  and 
later  crops.  Reports  are  that  much  corn  land  is  not 
yet  planted,  and  probably  will  not  be  except  to  late 
silage  corn.  Considerable  corn  ground  that  was  plant- 
ed is  showing  a  poor  stand  due  to  seed  rotting  in 
the  ground,  and  all  corn  is  weedy  because  of  de- 
layed cultivation.  Oats  that  were  seeded  in  time 
are  showing  good  growth.  Wheat  is  in  good  condi- 
tion but  wrill  need  dry  warm  weather  to  be  ripened 
and  harvested.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  good  but 
it  has  been  too  wet  to  care  for  the  early  hay.  Dairy 
sections  are  thriving  with  abundant  pasturage,  but 
farmers  will  need  to  show  unusual  skill  and  timeliness 
if  they  are  to  preserve  roughage  crops  in  good  con- 
dition for  next  winter's  feeding.  Fruit  prospects  are 
reported  good  genorally,  especially  apples.  E.arly 
cherries,  however,  lack  finish  in  quality  that  comes 
with  warm  .suns  and  hardy  growth,  and  this  lack  of 
quality  is  likely  to  be  shown  in  the  later  fruits.  Vege- 
table growers  are  profiting  by  the  frequent  rains  and 
there  is  a  promise  of  heavy  production  of  all  truck- 
ing crops.  Markets  are  better  than  last  year  be- 
cause of  general  business  activity,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  fair  prices  for  all  products  that  can  bo 
properly  manured.  If  the  rains  continue  thru  the 
harvest  season  the  deficiencies  in  grains  will  be 
further  accentuated   by  poor  quality   and   poor  cur- 


while. 

munity  but  what  knows  more  about  something  than 
you  do,  and  he  will  be  glad,  in  a  friendly  conversa- 
tion, to  tell  you.  It  is  time  well  spent,  both  for  the 
neighbor  and  yourself.  One  neighbor  may  excell  in 
raising  corn,  another  hay,  another  potatoes,  and  so 
on  thru  the  list.  Some  men  are  noted  for  having 
sleek-looking,  vigorous  teams  because  they  know 
how  to  feed  and  care  for  them.  Others  get  more 
from  their  cows,  poultry,  or  hogs  and  are  noted  for 
having  the  "knack"  of  making  money  from  them. 
Another  good,  if  not  better,  method  where  it  can  be 
worked,  is  to  make  neighborhood  visits  in  groups. 
An  organization  such  as  a  grange  or  farmers'  club  sets 
a  day,  makes  out  an  itenerary  and  drives  from  farm 
to  farm  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  farmers  visited 
.should  be  ready  to  give  all  information  possible  and 
answer  questions.  The.se  suggestions  are  not  meant 
to  apply  to  the  men  only.  The  women  of  the  farm 
may  profit  in  like  manner  and  may  well  accompany 
the  men  on  such  tours,  visiting  the  homes  and  learn- 
ing from  each  other's  methods,  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side the  house.  Let  such  excursions  be  confined  to 
the  original  purpose  of  studying  methods  only. 
Other  visits  and  meetings  may  be  arranged  for  so- 
ciability and  the  consideration  of  political  and  other 
questions.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
its  most  helpful  information  is  gathered  from  prac- 
tical farmers.  One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  methods 
of  increasing  the  general  knowledge  of  a  better  agri- 
culture is  for  farmers  to  go  to  school  to  each  other 
in  the  field  and  in  the  barn. 

The  present  high  prices  for  wool  will  cause 


monishes  us  to  shun  evil  companions.  But  this  is 
hut  half  the  story.  Seek  alwnvn  thA  tmn^  anA  tho^n 
will  be  little  time  and  less  desire  for  the  evil. 


HOW  BIG  SHOULD 
A  FARM  BE? 


There   has   been   considerable 
discussion    the    past    year    or 
two,  lead  by  reports  of  surveys 
made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  to  how  many  acres  are  necessary  for 
a  successful  farm.     In  thinking  of  this  question  we 
are  reminded  of  the  answer  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
when   asked   what  he   thought   the   length   of  man's 
leg  should  be:  "Long  enough  to  roach  from  his  body 
to  the  ground."     So  the  number  of  acres  necessary 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  man.    Of  course 
there  are  limits  in  either  direction,  and  it  is  easily 
HocTi  that  a  farm  may  be  too  small,  for  instance,  to 
make  any  money  in  dairying,  or  growing  wheat.    On 
the   other  hand  a   man   would   be   foolish    to    tie   up 
capital  in  -three  hundred  acres  of  land  if  he  were 
growing  mushrooms  only.  If  the  average  man  wishes  to 
engage  in  general  farming  and  employ  the  time  hon- 
ored methods,  he  would  require  120  to  160  acres  of 
good  land  in  order  to  raise  and  educate  his  family 
and  provide  a  good  home.    But  we  want  to  encourage 
the  thought  that   it  is  possible  by   intelligence  and 
adaptability   to   make  a  success   on  a   much   smaller 
number    of   acres.      The    reader    will    note    the    two 
qualifying    words.      To    do    this    it    requires    intelli- 
gence above  the  average,  and  also  the  ability  to  adapt 
oneself  to  the  circumstances.     It  is  not  long  since 
the  Department  published  a  bulletin  describing  the 
TunuT"  V    ^         r  .  . ,  success  of  one  man  who  kept  32  animals,  cows  and 

^hSI  "!-«y  Eastern  farmers  to  consider  the  ad-  horses,  on  15  acres  of  land-growing  all  the  rough- 
SHEEP  visabihty  of  adding  some  sheep  to  their  age  needed.  The  possibilities  of  an  acre  have  hardly 
farm  stock.  There  is  a  natural  and  wise  been  conceived.  The  possible  combinations  in  pro- 
tondency  among  farmers  to  go  slow  ,n  investing  on  Auction,  methods  used,  s.hon.os  of  selling,  quality  of 
ri  T\^V  temporary  condition.  Wool  prices  produces,  efficiency  and  economy  in  management,  all 
are  undoubtedly  supported  by  the  abnormal  war  con-  these  are  subjects  which  will  receive  greater  atten- 
dit.ons  at  present  but  other  factors  are  operating  tion  in  the  future,  and  which  as  they  are  solved  will 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  eastern  sheep  busi-  .nable  people  to  succeed  on  an  area  that  is  now  con- 
ness  must  .see  a  longer  period  of  prosperity.  Mutton  «id.red  impossible.  From  a  commercial  standpoint  in- 
is  a  staple  article  of  diet,  and  with  the  ever  in-  tensiveness  is  not  vet  profitable  past  a  certain  point 
creasing  prices  of  meats,  mutton  is  certain  to  main-  but  with  a  view  of  providing  a'^id  maintat^ng  he' 
;  the  :'l  :[r"'-  ''"'  "'  "■"'  i-portance  ^..«test  possible  number  of  country  homes,  there  are 
13   the   decline  of   the   range   sheep   business  of   the    wonderful  possibiUfcles. 
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Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


Introducing    This    New    Department 

It    is   H   i)eciiiiar   condition    obtaining 
ill   this   country  of   ours   which   i>ermits 
:i  pcr.Hoii  to  devote  years  of  hard  work 
and  etlort  in  accumulating  a  few  thous- 
and dollar.s  aud   then  put  so  little  real 
tliougiit    or    study    in    seeing    that    the 
money   secured   with   so   much  effort   is 
properly    employed.      But    that    this    is 
true  is  evidenced  by  the  ease  witii  which 
80    manv    fraudulent    schemes    are    per- 
petrated upon  a  public  made  up  of  men 
successful  along  some  certain  lines  but 
Who  have  neglected  posting  themselves 
on    the    fundamental    principles    of    fi- 
nance or  who  seem  unable  to  apply  that 
sound  common   sense   to  the   investing 
of  money  which  they  have  accumulated. 
Those  people  are  so  often  the  victims  of 
the  delusion,  that  the  wiles  of  an  oily- 
tongued   salesman    really    indicate    real 
merit  in  the  security  which  he  is  offer- 
ing when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
vestment  houses  in  good  standing  are 
prone  to  understate  a  fact  rather  than 
create  false  hopes  or  give  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  bond  or  stock. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  this  fact 
at  once,  that  the  large  majority  of 
investment  bond  houses  operating  in 
this  country  are  made  up  of  men  with 
a  high  standard  of  integrity  and  busi- 
ness honor,  and  by  confining  your  deal- 
ings to  a  firm  recommended  by  your 
own  bank  vou  will  secure  the  advice 
from  men  who  have  built  up  their  busi- 
ness success  by  being  correct  in  their 
iudgmenit  of  securities  and  who  recog- 
nize that  their  future  depends  upon  a 
continuance  of  that  condition. 

This  department  has  been  institutetl 
by  this  paper  in  the  hope  that  its  read- 
ers will  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sound 
source  of  advice  along  financial  lines. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  your  editor  to 
devote  some  space  in  these  columns  each 
week  in  an  effort  to  lay  before  you  in^ 
formation  of  such  a  character  that,  if 
carefully  read,  will  give  you  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  investment  problem.  He 
will  al.so  endeavor  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions concerning  any  subject  which  may 
properly  come  under  the  subject  of  fin- 
ance or  inveatmcnts. 

Bonds  aud  stocks  will  be  discussed  at 
some  length  in  future  articles.  The  dif- 
ference between  investment  and  specu- 
lation will  be  carefully  explained  and 
recommendations  to  fit  the  needs  ot 
certain  individuals  will  be  given  with 
no  selfish  motive  other  than  to  best 
serve  your  pstrticular  requirements.  It 
should  be  b^rne  in  mind  that  this  paper 
serves  no  interests  but  those  of  its 
readers,  and  this  department  has  been 
instituted  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  information  along  lines  which 
may  have  been  neglected  thru  lack  of 
proper   study. 

In  European  countries  the  peasant  and 
day-laborer  is  a  bond-holder.  He  is 
educated  in  the  principles  of  finance  by 
his  banker,  his  newspaper  and  his  gov- 
ernmeat.  This  situation  has  made  it 
possible  for  foreign  governments  to  so 
successfully  finance  this  terrific  strug- 
"le  by  resorting  only  to  the  money  own^ 
od  bv  the  masses  thru  the  issuance  of 
Government  bonds  or  treasury  notes 
which  are  freolv  bought  by  the  small 
investors  instead  of  putting  their  money 
into  the  savings  banks.  In  fact,  the 
i.anks  have  always  encouraged  this 
l.i-actice  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  investor 

as  well.  .         ,  ., 

A  campaign  of  education  along  these 
lines  is  necessary  in  this  country  in 
order  to  permit  us  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion into  which  the  war  has  thrown  us. 
Money  Iving  in  the  stocking  or  care- 
fully hidden  is  a  gross  extravagance, 
and  money  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks  is  I'a/v  in  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce  as  much    return    to  the   owner  as 

it   should. 

Permit  us  thru  these  columns  to  post 
you  on  a  subject  with  which  you  should 
be  familiar  to   the  end  that  the  fruits 
of  vour  labor  may  be  conserved  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  your  family  and   the 
crreater  prosperity  of  yourself.     Recog- 
nize that  a  knowledge  along  these  line 
is  part  of  the  education  of  a  well-round 
ed  business  man  or  farmer  and  that  you 
should  deem  it  necessary  to  he  well  in 
formed   on    finacial  subjects. 

Note.  This  is  the  opening  instal- 
meut  of  this  new  department.  Readers 
are  invited  to  submit  questions  for  dis 
.•i-ssion  bv  our  Financial  Editor.  Names 
will  not  be  published  in  making  reydy. 
-  The  Editors. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

.Vppropriatinn  Program.  -The  i.ublic 
improvement  program  to  exte-ud  over 
some      twenty-years      which      Governor 


Brumbuugli    aud    his    advisors    plan    to 
.submit  to  the  next   legislature  has  not 
ywt    been    fully    announced.      The    gov- 
ernor's   expressed    intentiou    is    to    de- 
cide   what    is    bes^t    to    be    constructed 
ill      the      way     of     public     works,     in 
eluding  such  things  as  the  IMiiladelphia 
[)ort  improvements,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
(Jhio    Ship    Canal,    the    Allegheny    aud 
Monongahela      flood       reservoirs      and 
dykes,  retaining  walls  aaid  other  thing.>s. 
Some   of  the    iioliticully   inclined   think 
that  the  governor  is  trying  to  weld  to- 
gether legislators,  who  will  want  some- 
thing  for    self    protection    and   also    to 
get  thru  some  things  which  he  and  his 
friends  want,     it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  roads 
and  road   improvement  in    which   more 
people     are     interested     than     in     ship 
canals,  for  instance,  and  for  agricultur- 
al   advancement.      If    it    is    not    taken 
care  of  the  chances  are  that  agriculture 
will  go  on  in  the  same  old  appropriation 
furrow.    It  is  just  as  important  to  plan 
five  or  ten  years  ahead  for  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  and  to  provide  the  money  there 
fore    as   it    is    to    get    ready    to    build 
flood  reservoirs  or  waterways. 

Highway  Gommissionership. — Probably 
by  the  time  this  is  printed  the  Brum- 
baugh selection  of  a  highway  commis- 
sion will  be  made.  The  governor  has 
said  that  he  will  not  permit  politics  in 
the  highway  or  any  other  department. 
The  appointment  of  a  highway  commis- 
sioner will  be  awaited  all  the  more  ea- 
gerly on  that  account.  A  politician  in 
the  department  would  undo  much  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  high- 
way department  must  go  before  the 
next  legislature  for  appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  two  millions  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  brought  in  by  automobile 
registrations  and  the  personality  of  the 
next  commissioner  will  mean  much 
when    the    general  assembly    meets. 

Annual  Road  Day.— The  meeting  held 
here  to  arrange  to  make  a  state  organi- 
zation to  keep  state  good  roads  day 
did  not  attract  many  farmers  but 
rather  representatives  of  motor  clubs 
and  business  men,  a  circumstance  whicli 
is  encouraging.  In  years  gone  by  the 
farmers  complained  of  the  state  ot  the 
roads  and  got  precious  little  attention, 
but  now  their  city  brethren  have  come, 
by  virtue  of  gasoline,  to  realize  what 
they  contend  with  and  have  stretchcil 
out   hands. 

The  Dog  Law.— The  proceedings  to 
bring  about  more  general  enforcement 
of  the  dog  license  law  outside  of  the 
cities  seem  to  have  slowed  up.  It  is 
likely  that  the  matter  will  have  to  go 
to  the  courts  to  determine  whether  the 
ofaf"  <•""  eompel  county  commissioners 
topay  the  cost  of  killing  off  the  un- 
licensed curs,  which  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole   matter. 

Expect  More  Arrests.— It  is  probable 
that  more  arrests  will  be  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Board  in  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  some  other  sections  where  evidence 
has  been  found  of  rank  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  the  board  that  cattle  and  hogs 
should  not  be  grouped  for  sales  unless 
veterinarians  gave  opinions  as  to  free- 
dom from  disease.  Tracing  up  some 
cases  of  hog  cholera  it  was  found  that 
they  were  due  to  this  disobedience  and 
the  arrests  made  are  to  be  followed  by 

more.  .  ,  ^,        , 

Value  of  Wool.— In  view  of  the  plan 
to  place  sheep  on  farms  of  the  state, 
as  outlined  in  this  letter  some  weeks 
ago,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  figures 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
show  the  value  of  the  wool  production 
in  the  state.  The  sheep  (flocks  oif 
Pennsylvania  have  been  declining  and 
it  is  now  hoped  to  revive  them  by  tak- 
ing the  wool  and  the  meat.  Last  year 
there  were  630,500  fleeces  clipped,  yield- 
ing 3,972,150  pounds  worth  .$1,350,530. 
The  price  per  pound  was  away  up.  The 
men  who  will  finance  the  placing  of 
sheep  believe  that  it  will  be  demonstrat- 
ed that  there  is  a  fine  chance  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  wool  growing. — Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  June  26. 


miles,    of    which     128.46    square     miles 
(HI!. 215  acres)  are  salt  marsh  and  have, 
a  population   of   one   and  one-half    mil 
lions  of  people.     The  combined   appro 
priation  for  the  extermination  work   in 
these  counties  is  $153,000,  which  repre 
seats    10    cents    per    individual,    or    $1<» 
per   .^1,000  of   ta.Ktilile   values.      Passai<- 
<'ounty     is     conducting     extermiuatiou 
work  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county, 
about    the   cities   of   Patersou   and   Pas- 
saic.    Middlesex  County  is  devoting  the 
work  to  the  8,0(10  acres  of  salt  marsh. 
Monmouth  County  is  planning  to  main- 
tain   the    ditching    already    established 
on  the  3:,000  acres  of  salt  marsh.    Ocean 
and  Cape  May  Counties  will  also  spend 
their  appropriations  in  salt  marsh  ditch- 
ing- 
Trenton  Fair  Plans. — Carrying  out  its 
jdaus  to  have  its  exhibits  of  an  educa- 
tional value  for  those   in  attendance  at 
the   Trenton    Fair,   the    association   will 
again    this    vear    erect    a   tent    for    tlie 
iudgiug    of  'cattle.      Arrangements    are 
al.so    being   made   for   the  placing   of   a 
ring  where  the  sheep  and  swine  may  be 
iudged.     These   plans  will   give   the   ex- 
hibitors and  interested  breeders  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  animals. — L. 


of  the  Bureaus  on  the  part  of  the  deal- 
ers   and    straightforward    dealing^  be- 
tween tliem  and  the  Bureau.!?.    The  Farm 
Bureau   is   not   opi>ose<l   to   local  dealers 
or    middlemen    as    such,    but    there    arc 
middlemen  who  do   not  perform  service 
aud    tliese    should    be    eliminated.      Tlio 
two  great   means  of  savings  are  buying 
in    large   lots   to   get   lowest   prices   and 
the  paying  of  ca.sh.     If  the  dealers  give 
the  farmers  the   benefit  of  these,   farm- 
ers   will   not  find  it  necessary   to   have 
co-oj)erative  organizations  in  their  com- 
munities.    The  oiiicers   for   the   ensuing 
year    are    President    Chas.    L.    Carrier, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.;  Vice-president,  W.  C. 
Richards,  Parish,  N.  Y.;   Secretary,  H. 
M.  King,  Waterville,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer, 
M.   J.   Mudge,   Afton,   N.   Y. 

Heavy  Rains. — With  scarcely  a  pleas- 
ant day  in  any  week  for  several  weeks 
past,  farmers  have  been  much  delayed 
in  getting  in  crops  and  fruit  has  been 
badly  damaged.  It  is  said  that  the 
grape  crop  in  the  "belt"  will  be  much 
below  normal  owing  to  a  severe  hail- 
storm   and   continued    heavy    rains. — D. 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


After  Pesky  "Skeeter".  —  One  of 
the  chief  activities  of  the  entomological 
ilepartnient  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  is  supervision  of  the  mos 
quito  extermination  work.  In  several 
of  the  counties  where  the  pest  has  been 
most  serious,  county  mosquito  exter- 
mination commissions  have  been  creat- 
ed. In  this  connection  the  state  has 
also  furnished  aid.  The  present  season 
(if  mosquito  work  opened  with  Hudson. 
Bergen,  Essex,  T'niou  and  Atlantic 
Counties  making  an  effort  ttt  control 
the  breeding  of  all  species  of  mosqui- 
toes within  their  territories.  Combined 
they    cover   an    area    of   1,154.8    square 


Anthrax  Outbreak. — One  of  the  most 
severe  outbreaks  of  anthrax  on  record 
in  this  state  is  that  which  occurred  at 
the  Craig  Colony  farm  for  epileptics 
at  Sonyea,  Livingston  County,  a  short 
time  ago.  Several  cattle  have  died  with 
the  disease  and  it  was  feared  that  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  herd  of  133  cattle 
had  been  affected  by  the  contagion. 
Some  of  the  carcasses  f>if  the  cattle  were 
found  in  a  creek  which  passes  thru  the 
farm  and  which  is  said  to  flow  into  a 
larger  creek  passing  thru  other  pastures. 
Notice  was  immediately  given  to  own- 
ers of  these  pastures  not  to  allow  their 
stock  to  drink  from  these  streams.  The 
department  of  agriculture  sent  its  ex- 
perts to  take  control  of  the  situation. 

Apple  Convention  in  New  York.  — 
The  22nd  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational A]>ple  Shippers'  Association 
in  New  York  City  in  August  is  already 
getting  under  way.  The  apple  exhibit 
is  to  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion and  prizes  will  be  given  for  com- 
mercial exhibits.  Maturity  will  not  be 
considered  by  the  judges  as  differing 
seasons  in  various  states  will  of  nc- 
cessitv  affect  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 
The  exhibit  is  open  to  the  world.  W.  M. 
French,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  is  in 
charge  of  entries. 

Peculiar  Poisoning  Case.— Three  valu- 
able cows  belonging  to  Thos.  Hanlon, 
whose  farm  is  near  Watcrport,  N.  Y., 
were  poisoned  after  drinking  from  a 
polluted  stream.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Hanlon  had  been  sawing  logs  for  sever- 
al days  and  a  pile  of  sawdust  had  ac- 
cumulated on  the  banks  of  the  creek 
some  of  which  washed  into  the  water 
and  poisoned  it.  Mr.  Hanlon  recently 
lost  his  barn  and  contents,  with  all 
horses  and  cows,  by  fire,  the  loss  being 
placed  at  $10,000. 

Retail   Feed   Dealers  Meet.— The   6th 
annual    convention    of    the    New    York 
State    Feed    Dealers'    Association    was 
held   in   Albany,  June  21    to  23.   About 
100  members  were  present  out   of  a  to- 
tal membership  of  about  300.    The  asso- 
ciation    is    affiliated    with     county    or- 
ganizations   so    that    it    reaches    about 
7,500  feed  dealers  in  the  state.     At  the 
opening   session   S.    R.    Richards,   presi- 
ilent  of  the  natioual  association,  deliv- 
ered an  address,  and  L.  F.  Brown,  secre- 
tary, and  James  Boyce,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  also   spoke.      State  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  Chas.  S.  Wilson,  address- 
ed the  convention  on  the  second  day  on 
"Co-operation  between  the  Department 
and    the    Retail    Feed    Dealers."      He 
said   that    the    department's   first    duty 
was    to    enforce    the    agricultural    laws, 
as  it  finds  them,  but  it  believes  that  in 
all   questions  where   there   is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  or 
where  there  is  ignorance  of  it,  the  de- 
partment should  use  its  best  endeavors 
to  enlighten  the  public  or  those  special- 
ly interested  and  then,  he  said,  co-opera- 
tion in  the  enforcement  would  be  likely 
to  follow.    This  the  department  was  do- 
ing thru  its  agents  and  thru  the  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  so   far  as  possible.     He 
urged  dealers  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
analvses  of   commercial   feeds   which    is 
Circiilar    No.    124,    of    the    Department. 
Also,   dealers   should   have    circular  No. 
133    which    gives    information    as   to   li- 
censi'.l  feeds.  Prof.  M.  C.  Burritt,  super- 
intendent  of    Farm    Bureaus,    spoke    on 
the    relation    of    the    Farm    Bureau    to 
local    interests.      He   said    there   was   no 
good    reason    for    fundamental    antagon- 
ism or  competition  between  the  localiz- 
ed  work   of   the  Farm   Bureaus  a  id   the 
dealers  in  farm  supplies.     There  should 
be  a  proper  understanding  of  the  work 


Arrangements    are    complete    for   the 
opening  of  the  seventh  summer  session 
for  teachers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.     The   advance   registration   in- 
dicates that   in   many   departments  the 
facilities   of  the   college   will   be   taxed 
to  care  for  the  large  number  of  teachers 
planning  to  attend.     The  enrollment  is 
especially  heavy  in  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  and   natural  science  courses. 
Sixteen  librarians  of  the  state  will  at- 
tend tlie  school  for  librarians  which  is 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  sum- 
mer session  by  the  Free  Library  Com- 
mission.    Recent  additions  to  the  facul- 
ty are  Professor  F.  W.  Brackett,  super- 
visor   of    drawing,    Greenwich,   Connec- 
ticut,  and   Miss   Marjery  Lyon,  of  the 
Vocational    School,    of    Atlantic    City, 
New  Jersey. 


FABM  MEETINQ  CALENDAR 

New  .Tersey  State  Poultry  Association,  New 
Brunswick.    N.   J.,    July    28-29. 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Association, 
New  Yorlt   City,    August   2. 

National  Fertilizer  Associaion,  Hot 
Springs,    Va.,    July    10. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Protective  Association, 
Indian    Field.s,    N.    Y.,    September    5. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Septemlipr    11-16. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,   October    17-19. 

National  Dairy  Show,  .Springfield,  Mau., 
October    12-21. 
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.Xppropriation  program.  Highway  <'om- 
missionership,  .\nnual  road  day.  1>ob 
law.     Expect     more    !irr»v*ts.     Value     of 

wool      7 

New  .Irrsey   Notes 

.\fter    iiesky     • 'skcel    r' '.    Treiilon    fair 

l>lans     7 

New   York    Notes 

.\nthriix  outbreak.  .\|i)>le  convention  in 
New  York,  Peculiar  imisoning  case. 
Retail   feed   dealers   meet.    Heavy   rains      7 

Finaiii-e  arid   Investment  .Securities 7 

Summer   school    at    State    College     7 

Story 

"The    Fur    Bringers"        (Serial    14 

Veterinary 
Sluggish    mare.    Blocked    udder.    Earache, 
Incipient     stringhalt.     Dog     eats     eggs. 
Luxation  of   stiile.  Roarer    16 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


7:^^  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Ditvrf  ^1^50  JusTa,mHOi;tsnocK\ 


Cost  of  Producing  Milk 

What  Test  Figures  Show 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  toil.    Cuts 
tUlkf — doeiin't  pull  like 
other  cuttcrii.  AlKOlutrl)  no  itnttt 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Acres  a  Day 

wiUi  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  ii  what  one 
farmer  says:  Williamsport.  Pa,,  Feb.  8, 1915 

Love  Mf  K.  Co.:  Ontlemen:  Bought  one  of  your  Per- 
fect Com  Harvest«Ts  and  like  it  very  much.  We  cut  9 
acres  of  ensiluKn  and  it  is  far  better  than  any  other 
way  we  have  found  to  cut  it.  J.  H.  Breinii^ 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  al  1  about  this 

labor-savinK  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 

of  many  users.    Send  for  this  circular  matter  today. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

P»>«-    34 LInoeIn,  llllnela 


^?:::jydcaivizii\6 


Sure-Gn-e  Steim  Vulcanizer 

This  handy,  compact,  portahlo  t^ttam 
Vulcanlier  will  repair  both  tiil)e8  and 
ca«lng8  of  any  blze.  Pre%enta  dunRPr  of 
bumlDK  and  over-vulcanhslng,  because  It 
HE  ATS  BY 
STEAM.  Burns 
Kfisollne,  will 
not  blow  out 
In  ntronRedt 
wind  The  heat 
Is  automailc- 
ally  controlled, 
making  tho 
operation 
simple,  and  In- 
sures a  perfect 


Jobevery  time. 
Easll 


Complete  with  all  necessary 
pile     ' ■ 


ally  carried 

In  tool  box  or 
under  seats. 
Always  ready 
for  use,  at 
home  or  on  the 
road. 

suppriet,  by  maTlVrcimld" '  $2.25 

Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory. 

Manufactured  by 

TiM  National  Motor  Supply  Co. 

5«a  Euclid  Ave.,  Cloveland,  O. 


To  the  top  of  the 
hi^^hest    silo 


•pHE  GILSON  SILO  FILLER  is  tho 
•■•  one  blower  that  can  be  successfully 
operated  with  as  little  power  as  4  h.p.  There  U 
a  GUson  Silo  Filler  for  every  purpose— for 
the  indiridual  farmer,  for  the  syndicate, 
and  our  lart,re  capacity  mactuDe  for  tha 
custom  Jobber. 

lllLuUN     CUTTER 

and  elevate  more  ensilage  with  the  same 
power  than  any  other  blower  culter. 

Write  for  Catalogue  io^ay. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  »ond 
new.  w**!!  made,  e»«y  running;,  iM»rfcct 
•kimminK  x-parstor  for  %\'.\'»^.  .Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heary  or 
lifht  cream.  Bowl  is  a  aanitary  niar> 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLiniLY  ON  APPROVAL 

Dlfffrfnt  from  pirtiiri-.  wlilch  illuatratps 
our  laryp  mparity  ina<^hliirs.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whetliff  diiiry  ii  lanro  or  small  write  for 
handiome  (re«  catalog.    Address: 

AMERICAN    SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box    «0C2  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 


•10  to  wo  OD  a  bleyel*. 

JIf  ?.^"  ?!',£.%?'•.■•  '»•*•*»'«  color. 
5™*  !'^    Orsatls  ImproTsd:  prices  r» 

*»■  o«>iy«»  rnmm.  to  you  ofTatt. 

proraiMidWjfaM  trial  •&&  rldlnf  test 
.K.  "••  ?■■■  ••*a«^  shows  erery. 
?'S'.''  15  •>'c»cl»«  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  of  inronnatloa  which  srsr* 
P»'J«n»>»onm  !»•»•.    Writs  for  It 

M  to  olsar. 
•Tit«i;ii::i^,:u:^r:^7il^."*'  "•ndnssnatll  yon 


puss  .t  »ojr  ««.a/|>rSf? /i 
bleyciss  takao  la  trad*  n  to  1 
e«  Mt  kiv  a  bieyei*.  tirss 
awlTlbMlTtUS!!? •;•««>' •|W»<«»rr«>iii«eo^rs  low prios* 

8»ffiB%?SCs*<Br  'WWrS'n'eHKioo 


SILOS 

Oftmttf  Roo^s 

CuTTtm*  S*  Bu>wtm 

w»<ri    rOM  CATALO* 
m»  ••cciAt  wuctt  Nffyy 

E-F.ScHLtcrrnat  Oa. 

'-•c«rrj\  r9*.tmrt,ST, 
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ami   ambitious   dairymen   who  join   the 
aHsociations. 

However,   let   us  take  a   look  at  the 
figur©8  collected  from  eight  testing  as- 
socia/tions   comprising  over  3,000   cows 
in    various   dairy   sections   of    Pennayl- 
At  present  we  hear  much  di3cu3.9ion  of    nearly     as     we     could     see     tliey     had    vania.      These    cows    showed    an    aver- 
t'he  cost  of  producing  milk.    It  is  claim-    equal   chances   for  production.     In   the    age  production  of  6,090  pounds  of  milk, 
ed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tho  farmers    year  B  produced  9,702  pounds  of  milk,    containing    251    pounds    of    butter    fat. 
can  not  produce  milk  for  the  pnce  paid    containing   484    pounds    of    butter    fat,    The  product  sold   foT  $98.40,  represent- 
by  the  various  milk-buying  firms  and,  on    valued  at  $181.14;  her  feed  cost  $60.49,    ing  an  average  price  of  $1.50  per  100 
the  other  hand,  the  buyers  produce  fig-    leaving   a  profit   of  $120.65    above  the    jwunds  of  milk.     The  average  cost  of 
ures    to    show   that    when   all    expenses    cost    ovf   feed.      In    the   same    year  her   the  roughage  fed  each  cow  was  $28.40 
have  been  paid  they  are  only  receiving    stable  mate,  D,  produced  4,982  pounds    and  the  grain  cost  $22.70.     This  gives 
a   reasonable    rate    of    interest    on    tho    of  milk,  containing  244  pounds  of  but-    a  total  feed  cost  of  $51.10.    Subtracting 
money  they  have  invested  in  their  busi-   ter  fat,  valued  at  $90.74;  her  feed  cost    this    from    the    value    of    tho    product 
ness.     It  is  probable  that  a  thoro  and    $56.99,  leaving  a  profit  of  $.3'3.74  above    ($96.40)  we  have  left  a  profit  of  $45.30 
impartial  investigation  would  reveal  the    the  cost  of  feed.  Ii  produced  butter  fat    above  the  cost  of  feed.     Now,  if  this 
fact  that  neither  side  of  the  controversy    at  a  feed  cost  of  124   cents  per  pound    were  not  profit  the  situation  would  bo 
is  so  far  wrong  as  the  other  may  have    compared    to    2.JJ    cents   per    pooind    of    an  encouraging  one.     However,  in  order 
thought.  butter  fat  jiroduced  by  D.  to    find    the    net    profit    we    shall   ihavc 

In  the  production  of  anything,  wheth-  The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  to  subtract  from  this  $45.30  all  tho 
er  it  be  milk  or  matches,  nails  or  shoes,  w-^as  62  cents  in  the  case  of  B  and  $1.14  other  expenses  connected  with  the  keep- 
mouse-traps  or  automobiles,  there  are  in  the  case  of  D.  B  consumed  2,109  i"g  of  the  cow.  These  fixed  overhead 
some  men  who  will  fail  to  make  a  liv-  pounds  of  the  grain  mixture  and  D  charges  include  bedding,  ke«p  of  bull, 
ing,  others  who  will  mako  only  a  bare  consumed  2,073  pounds  of  the  same  labor,  interest  on  money  in  cow  and 
living,  and  still  others  who  will  produce  kind  of  grain.  In  other  words,  B  was  l>arn,  taxes  on  cow  and  barn,  insurance 
the  article  at  a  profit.  We  all  know  fed  one  pound  of  grain  for  every  4.6  on  barn,  depreciation  in  cow,  and  in 
that  this  is  so,  but  why  is  it?  Well,  pounds  of  milk  produced  while  D  was  some  cases  medicines,  disinfectants,  and 
here   are    a    number   of    factors    which    fed  a  pound  of  the  same  grain  mixture    veterinary  fees. 

enter  into  such  a  consideration.  Among  for  every  2,4  pounds  of  milk  produced.  At  the  Storra.  Connecticut,  Kxperi- 
these  are  cost  of  materials,  cost  and  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  ment  Station,  with  intensive'  methods 
productive  capacity  of  labor,  and  meth-  of  feeding  there  was  no  very  noticeable  of  dairying,  these  fixed  ovei^hoad  charg- 
ods  of  management.  These  factors  in-  difference  in  the  condition  of  these  two  es  were  found  to  be  $65  per  cow  per 
fluence  the  o^st  of  producing  milk  just  ''ows.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  year.  In  Minnesota,  under  an  extensive 
as  truly  as  they  influence  the  cost  of  been  expected,  B  seemed  to  fatten  up  system  of  dairy  farming,  these  charges 
producing  any  other  article.  slightly   better   when   dry   than  did    D,    were   found   to   be  $2«.61.     It   is   plain 

Value  of  Eecords  For  every  dollar  spent  for  feed,  B  gave    that  these  fixed  overhead   charges  will 

Unfortunately  the  dairyman  often  has    a  return  of  $3  while  D  gave  a  return    vary  greatly  in  different  localities  and 
no  definite  figures  to  use  in  checking  up    of  $1.59.     B  had  nearly  twico  the  pro-    under     different    systems    of     manage- 
h'is  business.     Then  he  does   not  know    duetive   capacity   of    D,    but    naturallv    ment. 
whether  or  not  he  is  doing  as  well  a.s    this    was   not  discovered    until    records 
he  might.     More  and  more,  the  careful    of  individual  production  were  kept. 


Herd  Management 


If  we  assume  a  fixed  overliead  charge 
of  $35  in  this  territory  and  add  this  to 
the  cost  of  feed    ($45.30),  we  have   a 


Important  as  feed  cost  and  productive    total   cost   of  $80..'«)  for  these   asaocia 


milk  producers  are  coming  to  rely  upon 
individual  production  records  of  every 
cow  in  their  herds.  The  cow-testing 
associations  have  furnished  sudh  records 
in  communities  where  there  are  such 
organizations.  When  a  man  knows  how 
many  dollars'  worth  of  feed  a  cow  con- 
sumes in  a  year  and  how  many  dollars ' 
worth  of  milk  she  prodoices,  'he  has  in- 
formation which  enables  him  to  act  as 
intelligently  as  any  manufacturer  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  production. 

The  three  principal  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  cost  of  milk  production  are, 
(1)  the  cost  of  feed,  (2)  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  cow,  and  (3)  man- 
agement. 

Cost  of  Feeds 

In  the  last  year  we  are  told  that  the 
prices  of  all  principal  food  products 
have  increased  about  8  percent.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  in  this  time  the 
price  of  milk  has  not  increased  in  some 
sections  of  t)he  country.  With  such  a 
state  of  affairs  it  is  only  the  man  who  ^  MODERN  DAIRY  BARN.  TWIN  SILOS,  LITTER  CARRIER,  VENIILATING 
studies   feed    costs,  grows  a   high-class  SYSTEM,  WIRE  SCREENS  ON  DCX)RS  AND  WINDOWS,  CONCRETE 

quality  of  roughage  and  feeds  with  this  FLOORS  AND  GAS  PIPE  STANTIONS. 

roughage  a  balanced  ration  composed  capacity  are,  a  dairyman  can  not  hope  tion  cows  producing  6,090  pounds  of 
of  feeds  which  contain  the  necessary  to  produce  milk  profitably  unless  the  milk.  This  represents  a  cost  of  $1.32 
food  nutrients  at  the  lowest  possible  management  of  the  herd  is  good.  The  for  every  100  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
price  that  can  make  even  a  living  profit,  other  factors  depend  to  a  large  extent  duced.  From  this  we  can  see  that  only 
Even  with  the  greatest  economy  in  feed-  upon  this  one  of  management.  In  most  the  man  with  good  cows  under  good 
ing,  It  seems  that  the  price  of  milk  must  sections  in  the  East,  the  higher  prices  of  management  has  a  chance  for  realizing 
rise  If  there  is  to  be  a  re^onable  pro-  winter  milk  make  it  desirable  to  have  on  his  investment.  And  the  better  the 
fit  in  the  dairy  business  for  the  man  most  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  freshen  cows,  the  better  the  chances.-W.  L 
with  the  cow  of  only  average  produc-    in  the  fall.    In  the  foregoing  comparison    Kellogg 

tive    capacity.      Without    effective    or-    of  our  cows,  B  and  D,  it  is  possible  that  — 

ganization,  and  until  the  public  comes  B  might  have  given  still  better  results  FIRST  SUSQUEHANNA  COW-TEST 
to  a  better  understandbig  of  the  food    had  she  been  fed  slightly  more  grain,  ING  ASSOCIATION  WORK 

value    of    milk,   it    will   be   difficult   to    while    D   woiild    probably    have    shown  

secure  any  marked  rise  in  price.  In  the  better  financial  returns  if  she  had  been  The  first  Susquehanna  County  Cow- 
meantime  the  dairyman  must  find  out  fed  less  grain.  In  fact,  this  business  Testing  Association  completed  a  year's 
what  each  cow  he  keeps  is  doing  and  of  feeding  the  poor  producer  too  much  work  February  29,  1916.  We  had  30 
grade  up  his  herd  from  the  best.  and  the  good  producer  too  little  is  one    members    with    413    cows   starting   the 

Productivity  Capacity  of  our  most  common  and  most  expensive    year.     There  were  92  cows  disposed  of 

1  he  productive  capacity  of  a  cow  has    mistakes  in  dairy  management.  and  5  cows  died  during  the  vear,  making 

a  wonderfu   influence  upon  the  cost  of  oost  of  Production  a  total  of  316  cows  finishing  the  year 

r.«L         'p """'     ,°  ''°'  '^^'''^  '^'       ^°«  «'  *^*  best  sources  of  informa-    Our   average   production    for   the   year 

ZoV.V.1  *  f '°°''y^^*"f  cow-testing  as-  tion  about  the  feed  cost  of  cows  is  to  be  was  6,783  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
Twin  call  BlndT  7'''^'  ""^''^  ^""""^  ^n  the  irtatistics  collected  from  270.8  pounds  of  butterfat.  Each  dairy 
ler^ipv,  «nfK«  T"    '   i  J-*      "*''^*  ^^^^^    ^^^  various  cow-testing  associations.     It    was    figured    according   to    the    metho<l 

'or    Zri^    of    I'^rJ-  T '*"  '"  ^^^    '"  ^'""  ^^"*  '■'''""  ■'"'^'^''  ^'"■"  """''  «^'"-    ""^'^  '"  d'«l»"*^'^g  «f  t-he  product.    Some 

cared  fnr  ^m'L  o!^  T^'li        ^^^    '^'"''*    ciations  are   likely  to   be   considerably    of  the  members  sold  whole  milk  while 

ar  and  .rain         .K  "'"r/*'"^'"    ^'^^"   '^^"   ^^'  ""^^^««   ''«^'   ^^^""^     "^^''^    ^^^    butterfat.      To    place    all 

age  an<l  grain  in  the  same  stable.     As    it  is  generally  only  the  most  progressive    dairies  on  the  same  basis  the  members 
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gelling  butterfat  received  credit  for 
akimmilk  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per 
hiuidred  pounds. 

Feeds  were  computetl  at  tho  prices 
paid  by  the  members.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  directors  of  tho  asso- 
ciation placed  an  average  price  on  dif- 
fereoit  roughages.  Hay  was  figured  at 
$10  per  ton;  silage  at  $3  per  ton  and 
pasture  at  one  dollar  per  month  per 
cow.  Tho  average  cost  of  feed  per 
oow  was  $49.67,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$62.95  above  tho  cost  of  feed.  The 
returns  for  one  dollar  expended  for  feed 
was  $2.26;  fooil  cost  of  one  pound  of 
butterfat  was  18  cents  and  food  cost 
of  100  pounds  of  milk  was  73  cents. 

To  A.  E.  Robinson  &  Son  goes  the 
distinction  of  having  tho  champion 
milk,  butterfat  fuid  profit  cow  in  the  as- 
sociation. The  cow  is  a  purebred  IIol- 
stein,  five  years  old,  named  Posch  Pie- 
tertjo  Meeiht-ehildo.  She  produced  14,- 
026  pounds  of  milk,  average  test  4.1 
percent,  giving  575.8  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. The  gross  returns  for  tho  product 
sodd  were  $232.20;  wost  of  feed,  $02.77, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $139.43.  Compare 
this  record  with  the  poorest  cow  in  the 
association,  a  grade  Holstein  cow  with 
a  record  of  3,485  pounds  of  milk,  aver- 
age test  3.28  percent  giving  114.4 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  gross  retunus 
for  the  product  sold  from  the  latter 
were  $43.67;  cost  of  feed,  $27.60  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  $16.07. 

The  three  herds  averaging  the  'high- 
est in  profit  show  exceedingly  good 
averages. 

OWNER                        Av.  No.  lbs.  of 

of  oow  a  milk 

1.  F.  E.   Bennett    7.4  9243 

2.  G.  M.  Olmstead   12.7  7065 

3.  B.   II.   Robinson    10.  8912 
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have   silos   and   fo<l   silage  part   of  tho 
year.     All  'but   three  of  the   members 
own  or  used  purebred  sLrea  during  the 
year.      Tho    second    year's    work    wan 
started    March    1,    1916,    with    60    per 
C/ont  of  the  first  year  members  remain 
ing  with  the  as-^ociation.     At  tho  com 
plotion  of  the  first  month's  work  of  the 
second  year  we  have  26  members  with 
417  cows. — LeRoy  Hoffer,  Tester. 


THE    NATIONAL    HOLSTEIN-FRIE- 
SIAN  SALE 


Tho  sale  of  140  head  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle by  the  National  Holstein-Friesian 
Sale  Company  of  Michigan  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Holstein  Breeders  Associa- 
tion at  Detroit,  Juno  7-9,  proved  to  bo 
an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of 
this  breed  in  America.  The  average 
price  received  for  the  animals  establish- 
ed a  new  record  ff>r  auction  sjiles  of 
dairy  cattle. 

The  140  animals  S'Old  for  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $152, .365,  making  an  av- 
erage price  of  $1,088.32  per  head.  Of 
this  number  there  were  18  males  which 
brought  their  owners  a  total  of  $55,525 
or  an  average  of  $3,084.72  each.  The 
average  prii-e  received  for  the  122  fe- 
males was  $793.77.  Among  the  indi- 
vidual animals  King  Champion  Rag  Ap- 
ple (179305),  an  eight  months'  old  male 
calf  consignefl  by  Oliver  Cabana,  Elma 
Center,  N.  Y.,  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  selling  for  the  highest  price  paid  at 
the  sale.  A.  W.  Green,  of  MiddlefieUl, 


Ibii.  of 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

Profit 

fut 

product 

feed 

337.2 

$149.35 

$61.61 

$87.74 

322.4 

129.63 

48.22 

81.41 

321.1 

138.54 

57.27 

81.27 

Comparing  these  herds  with  the  poor- 
est herd  in  the  association  we  have  a 
very  appreciable  difference  in  favor  of 
the  better  herds.  The  poorest  herd  of 
12  cows  averaged  3,979  lbs.  of  milk; 
159.7  lbs.  of  fat;  $63.50  in  vaJue  of  pro- 
duct; $34.52  in  cost  of  feed;  $28.98 
profit. 

The  ten  cows  showing  the  'highest 
profit  in  the  association  gave  an  indi- 
vidual profit  of  better  than  $110  above 
cost  of  feed.  The  following  taible  shows 
their  respective  records: 

OWNER  Breed  of    Ibi.  of 

oow        milk 

A.  E.  Robinson  &  Son,   Hoi  14026 

F.  E.  Bennett Hoi  12286 

C.  D.  Dayton Jer     8363 

A.  E.  Robinson  &  Son   Hoi  12359 

S.  C.  Birchard    Jer     7682 

C.  O.  Daj-ton  G.  Jer     8119 

A.  F.  Sturdevant    . Hoi  10368 

P.  W.  Dayton  G.  Guer     7792 

F.  W.  Dayton •  G  Jer     8323 

Vaughn  R  W G.  Hoi  10464 


Ohio,  paid  $20,000  for  this  animal.  First 
place  among  the  females  must  be  given 
to  Jessie  Forbes  Bessie  Homestead 
(100742)  a  nine-year-old  cow  with  a 
seven  days'  butter  record  of  34.96 
pounds  consigned  by  the  Munroe  Co.  of 
Spokane,  Wash.  She  Avas  sold  to  the 
Cass  Farms  Co..  of  Sumner,  Iowa,  for 
$4,600. 

All  the  animals  included  in  the  sale 
were  of  especially  high  class;  they  were 
all  selected  under  tho  personal  super- 
vision of  H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse,  N. 


lbs.  of 

fat 

575.8 
388.5 
441.6 
424.9 
464.9 

417.:; 

352.9 
424.2 
427.5 
340.9 


Value  of 
product 
$232.20 
198.55 
178.32 
199.75 
177,25 
107.05 
169.51 
167.00 
172.02 
170.54 


Cost  of 

feed 
$92.77 

70.07 
51.30 
77.22 
56.84 
49.35 
54.98 
54.04 
60.40 
59.82 


Profit 

139.43 
128.48 
127.02 
122.53 
121.41 
117.70 
114.53 
113.96 
111.62 
110.72 


The  value  of  the  calf  and  the  value 
of  tho  manure  is  not  inclmled  in  the 
record  of  a  cow  in  the  a.saoeiation.  These 
items  are  often  used  to  offset  the  labor 
charge.  Twenty-two  cows  in  the  asso- 
ciation showed  a  profit  of  over  $100 
above  the  co.st  of  feed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Four  herds  averaged  over  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  year. 
The  herd  of  Chas  B.  Dayton  averaged 
the  highest  with  9,261  pounds  of  milk; 
F.  E.  Bennett's  herd  9,243  pounds  of 
milk;  A.  E.  Robinson  &  Son's  herd  8,- 
937  pounds  of  milk  and  B.  H.  Robin- 
son 's  herd  8,912  pounds  of  milk. 

Seven  herds  averaged  over  .300  pounds 
of  butterfat;  fifteen  herds  averaged  be- 
tween 250  pounds  and  300  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Four  herds  showed  an  aver- 
age profit  of  better  than  $80;  seven 
herds  better  than  $70;  nine  herds  bet- 
ter than  $60;  five  herds  bett^^r  than  $50; 
two  .herds  better  than  $40;  two  herds 
better  than  $30,  and  one  herd  less  than 
$30. 

Twflutjr-eight  of   the  thirty  members 


Y.,  who  also  acted  as  sale  director  at 
tho  auction. 


LATE  BOOK 


The  Breeds  of  Live  Stock.  —  By  Dr. 
Carl    W.    Gay,    Professor    of    Animal 
Industry,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
ox7i  inches,  483  pages,  copiously  illus- 
trated.    Bound    in    cloth.     Publishod 
by  Macmillan  Comj^any,  For  sale  thru 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Price,  $1.50. 
This   book  is  an  addition   to  the  ever- 
practical  Rural  Text-Book  Series.     The 
subject  matter  was  originally  prepared 
for   the   Cyclopedia  of   American   Agri- 
culture by  men  specializing  in  the  par- 
ticular breeds  of  which  they  wrote.  'This 
subject  matter  has  been  revised,  ampli- 
fied and  brought  down  to  date  by  Dr. 
Gay    and    revisdon    approved    by    the 
original  authors,  making  it  a  book  of 
double  authority.     The  discussion    cov- 
ers the  complete  lists  of  breeds  in  the 
various    classes:     Hoirsee,    cattle,    .nhoep 
and  goats,  .swine,  with  descriptions,  his 
tory,  bn-ed  characteri.stics  and  economic 
characterivS^ics,  etc.,  of  each.     The  book 
is  suited  as  a  particularly  valuable  linml 
book    for  the   breeder   and    feeder   or  as 
a  textbook  for  the  rtudeiiit. 


You  Need  a  New 


LAVAL 

Separator 
NOW 


J  st    If   you   are   still 
setting  process  of 

BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS 
greatest  and  quality  of  product 
podre.st  in  mid  summer  when  the 
milk   supply  is   heaviest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 
est  value  on  tho  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts   for   most. 


using   some   gravity   or 
creaming — 

HKCAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator is  as  perfect  and  its  pro- 
duct as  superior  with  one  kind 
of  weather  as  with  another. 


2nd     If  you   have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
inferior  separator  of  any  kind — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF 
the  poor  separator  from  incom- 
plete skimming  and  tho  tainted 
product  of  the  hard-to-clean 
and  insanitary  separator  are 
greatest   at   this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  sea,son 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so 
much   more   quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval  is  so  much  simpler  and 


more  easily  handled  and  cared 
for  than  any  other,  and  you  can- 
not afford  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days"  fussing  "with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought  to  have  been 
.  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEP- 

arator  of  to-day  is  just  as  super- 
ior to  othcr.separatorsas  the  best 
of  other  separators  to  gravity 
setting,  and  every  feature  of  De 
Laval  superiority  counts  for  most 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 


Tl»c«e  are  all  facts  every  De  I.aval  local  aitont  Is  itlail  of  tlie  opportunity  to 
prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  f  you  don't  know  the  nearest. De^I.iival 
atency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  ofHce,  as  below. 

THE    DE  LAVAL    SEPARATOR    CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


$500  Down  Secures 

100  Acres,  Pr.  Horses,  8  Cattle 

and  long  list  tools  and  machinery ;  40  acres  under  culti- 
vation, i5-oow  pasture,  wood  and  fruit.  Dully  Diall, 
near  nclKhbors,  charming  view;  cottage  house,  new 
bam,  sprlni?  water.  Owned  by  a  city  man  who  to  In- 
.sure  early  sale  makoH  low  price  S16U0  for  all,  $500  down 
easy  terra-s.  For  full  details  see  page  17,  "Stroufs 
Money-Making  Farms,"    our  big  catalogue  of  ,300  bar- 

(7,1  l^M   in    a    tif\ti\n   utaf^.1       Wrlt«  twiRV   f^»r   t/r>,if.  frAn  t\r%w\  tr 

fcf   A.""hTr6uT    FARM    AGENCY  "  ' 

Land  Title  BUlg.,  Philadelphia 


r,        Dept.     ITB.-i 
Pa.  Tel — Locust  137.1, 


Start  a  Holstein  Herd. 


C.  W.  ELLIS, 


Three  7-8  Holstein  heifers  10  days 
old  and  registered  bull  **  weeks  old 
for  $75.  Three  7-8  Holstein  heifers 
2  months  old  and  reg.  bull  tlOd. 
A  pair  of  registered  heifer  calves  8 
weeks  old  and  registered  bull  culf 
I  weeks  old  for  S;i.'>0.  Some  go<)<l 
bargains  In  young  slock  iif  all  ages 
both  registered  and  grade  stock. 
Write  your  wants. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM. 

Cortland.  N    Y. 


fRITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
■  BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND   SAMPLE 


I  Over  ;26,0O0,00O  rods  Brown 
^1  Fence  alrendy  sold  to  400,000 
',1{1trmen.  Factory  prices. 
'.-   Freight  Prepaid.  I60«tyl*a, 

I  So     Omr    mS    uo.       f^Btja*     nnH 

Ste«'l  Pcwu,  tool    Write   postal 

•ROWN  rcNci   a  wmc  oo. 

CI««*laM4,  OM« 


J 


AR^' 


Registered  A.  R.  O.  HoIsteinjBuU 

CALK,  born  January  30,  1916,  more  white  than 
black.  Average  A.  R.  O.  record  of  dam,  sire's  dam  and 
sire's  granddam  7  days,  537.3  lb.  milk,  26.28  lb.  butter: 
30  days  2.354.3  lb.  milk  105.9  lb.  butter,  seml- 
offlolal,  1  year,  10,991.9  lb.  milk;  953. .W  lb.  butter; 
average  fat  per  cont  for  the  year  3.8  per  cent.  First 
check  fur  $125  takes  him.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


BALED    SHAVINGS 

Cheaper  and    cleaner  than  straw.      Price  lowest  now. 
Write  for   descriptive    circular  and  prices  on  car  lots, 
delivered  to  your  station. 
0«car  Smith  A  Son,    State  St.,    AllMiny,N.Y. 


;  Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  fz'k"  ao'J'T,^: 

j   tietfan  $60  and  up.  All  re«l8ter«d. 

j   R.  F.  SHANNON,    Renshmw  Bldg.,  Plttaburg,P*. 


fNMMirMIMmilllllMHMIIMIHIIIimMllltllltlMIHUMIHIMIMI) 


nilMllllllllltlNtllllMltllMIII 


HOLSTEIN     B  IT  L  I.     CALVES 

Registered,  1  to  IS  months  old,  $30  to  $100 
BROOKDALE  FARM.  CREENVILLE,  DEL. 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  COW  74"89'il^s 

with  3rd  calf,  In  1  year.    Prire  $I.'SO. 

I.«oust  Lawn  Farm,  ttlrd-ln-Hand,  Box  2,  lJ»nc.Co.,Pa 


CCLCBRATCD  MCRlOALC  JCWSCYS    EXieptlonal  lot 

of  youngitnrs  now  svallable.  Write  for  detailed  informa- 
tlOD.       Ayer  *  McKlnney,    300  Chestnut  Rt.      Pnlla. 


Waghtarad  Cherthorna,  Cholne  bulls  ready  for  service. 
Exoelleni.bree<llng,  reasonable  prices.  Write  or  visit 
ELIZABETH  STOCK  FARM,       R.  D.  8.  Lltlti,  Pa. 


TCDSl?  V  RTTT  T  F'"''  **  mo  "•''.  Uom  R  of 
jrdvrtC*!  niiljlj  m.  590  Ibs. price $85;  others 
for  $40  up.    H.  D.  OR098NICKLE,    Boonsboro,  Md. 


Tor  so  V  PalvAQ  ^^^  Mxta.  Fln«  stoek  of  the 
jersey  V.^aives  n,o,t  noted  pedlirreee  In  th* 
world.       Fred  O.  W.  RUNK,  Allentown,  P« 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  """"^  '"^  "*'■  ""^ 

Cdwln  B.  Maule,  Ceetesvllle.  Fa. 


H/^lol-oin    Til. II     for  sale,  6  mo.  old.   marked    half 
Ol.^rPin    nil'l     „nf|   half,  dam   a   20    Ih    record, 
prirc  reasonable   Wm.A  fioorl,  Xespopeck,  LnnCo.Pa. 


Cre^am  "^Armrntnr  f^harpless  tubular.  In  good 
^^ream  neparaior  oondlrlon.  Use<l  less  than 
1  year,    A  bargain.  H.  I..  Brooks,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Supply  sold  to  August  Isti 
Place  your  order  now  for  7-8 
Holstein  Heifer  calves  $15 
each.  Express  paid  In  lotaot 
')  to  deliver  In  Sept.,  Oct.  A 
Vov.  12  registered  heifers 
JlSOea.  11  registered  heifer 
calves  $100  ea.  Registered 
liulU  $25  up.  2  carloads  of 
high  grade  heifers,  regls- 
tereil  and  high-grade  cows 
aud.llerK shire  pigs. 
J.  C.  RE.^OAN, 

Tully.  N.  Y 


FIRST 
CHECK 


$60.00 


TAKES 
HIM 


HOLSTEIN  FRIES! AN  BULL 

A  son  of   King  Pontlao  Pletertje  De  Kol  who  Is 

from  a  twice  32-lb.  cow,  and  sinwl   by  a2.'>-lb.  son 

of  King  of  tho  Pontlacs.  Oum  Is  a  cow  of  capacity. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Just  Moved.     Cranped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifers  and  cows.  No  blull— we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

Illte  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.Y.formerly  Munnesvllle 

$/^/\    Bujs  Registered  Holstein  bull 

^^TbI  I      Month  old-All  papers  -  Express  prepaid 

CF  \r       East  of  Mississippi.  Write  taday  tor  photo 

and  pedigree  Sire  Is  full  brother  to  former 

World's  Record  oow    liam  has  ijuallfled   for  advanced 

Reg.  She  cost  $375  at  auction.  lEVEUCRES,  CitlviUt.N.y 

T-Irtl«it<>in  TT^rH  <>'  '■^O  ^^'^  <><  ^^  highest  grade 
nuisiciu  Xieru   Holsteins.  Each  cow  has  a  coin- 

Bleta  eow  testing  assoclatU  n  record.    Registered  Pure 
red  Bull  calves  for  sale  at  all  times.        PLUMLYN 
FARM.  Falrvlew  Village.  Pa.  near  Norrlstown 


Reg.   Holstein 


Bull  calf, 
A.  R    O. 


butter  In  7  days.  Price  $h5  for  quick  sale. 
P.  8.  GRAYBILL,  -      -        ^ 


6  months  old,  from 
Dam.    record  20  lb. 


Blrd-ln-Band,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


TTrtlafoina  Improve  your  herd.    The  Bull  la  half, 
nuisicius  Superior  Holstein  bull  oalyaa  of  oioal- 
leat  anoeetr  y  offered  at  attraotlya  prleea. 
IDEAL  FARM,  Conyngham,  Panna. 

TTrklof  oina  ^  ^*^  Registered  oowa  bred  to  a  eon  of 
noisieins  MO.OOObuU.     aim>  bun  oalvee.    Prfoea 


right.    DAVIB  BROS. 


Seren  Valleya,  Pa. 


R'«' 


sAlitered    Holstein    and    Ouernsey   bull!    from 
calves  t/t  serviceable  age.  360  animals  In  the  herd. 
nONNYMEADS  FARMS.    R.D.I.     narrlsburg.Pa. 

Hrtluf  oina  ■''  **"«    Bulls,  fl  to  9  moa  .  sired  by  soo  ol 
nui.'iieiiis  UpBiund  Komdyke  De  Kol,  at  lirroera 


orksee. 


(;iover  I,eJif  Stock  Farm. 


Monroe   MIeb 


Awrthira  Bull  *"^'  '''°'°  ^''''''^  generatloi  of  A.  R 
Myianirv  dhii  rt^nas.  Fsshlonnble color. I^-learaaaoB- 
able.  R.  TKMPL.ETON  A80N8,        Ulatar.  P», 


10—10 


'PennsytVania  Farmer 


USED  AUTOS 

Th*  HouM  el  Fair  and  Squara  Mathods 

We  do  things  differently  here — and 
jiut  that  "deference"  guarantees  a 
square  deal  to  you.  We  buy  for  c«»h — 
and  we  don't  buy  an  auto  to  sell  to  you 
unleiB  we  make  sure  th»t  the  machine 
is  right.  Over  1000  raal  values  await 
your  selection — and  low  price  plus  quali- 
ty   is    in    every    one    of    them. 

1000  USED  AUTOS,  $150  UP 

BUIOK,    Late    Model     1300 

1916    MAXWELL    Touring    1500 

OADILLAO,    Late    Model     $310 

OVERLAND  Boadster.  Late  Model  .1376 
HUDSON  Touring,  Late  Model  ....  $560 
HTTPMOBILE  Tonrlag,  Late  Model  .  1200 

FOBDS  AU  Styles $126  to  $260 

Dodge,  Obandlen,  Bnlcks,  Mitchells, 
Haynes,  Pullmani,  Mercers  and  all 

makes,  all  styles $160  up 

Send  today  for  tbe  new  XUnstrated  Book- 
let "A" — price  and  Information  for 
antomobUlats. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc., 

203  N.  Broad  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Prepare  —  against  a  small  yield  by  using 
a  good  fertilizer.  Many  farmers  consider 
"Reading   Bone"  the  beat 

teadln^  Bone  Fertilizer  Co^  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  means  qualltr ) 


Write  lor 
booklet  and 
f  urtber  I  n  - 
tormatton. 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
lUwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bld^.,  PhilBi. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUT  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 
PARSONS  ■■?,\^i^'?'" 

1  mH  and  >hip  •v.rywhere  and  pay  exprma 
charvaa.  Wnt«  for  club  offer  and  rnce  liHt. 
Oxforda.  Shropahirea  and  PoPe<l-!ialainr.. 
P ARSONS. GrandLedgt.. Mich.   R 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

Ten-week  old  nlgs.felther  sex,  sired  by  Colonel  Lee, 
prlie  boar,  prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by  up-to-date 
methods.    Prices  very  reasonable,  absolute  satisfaction 

GREENBRAES  FARM,  Monroe,       New  York 


^••iinmiiiMMini.niiHiiiiitmiiiniimrnnniirfnTniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiitMiniiiiiMiiiiiiutiMMii 

j  Regi.stered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  S^Km*"' 

I  Servtoeabis  Boars — Bred  ellta. 


I  J.  CARL  JEWETT, 


I, 


Maaoo,  Mich. 


iimiumHintimiiiHiiiii  MttMiiiii  III  MtHitiiiMiiiMiiiinlNimuiiumiM  Ml  I  till  i  ri  1 1 1 1  nu 


LARQC  BCRKSHIRCS  AT  HIGHWOOD ' 

Serenty  selseted  fall  boars,  welching  In   irrowlnK   rig, 
S2Li"'  '*'  ***  ^20  pounds  at  six  and  seven   months 
Sired  by  thousand  pound  boers.  Tou  eannot  bay  bla- 
—T  or  better  ones.  Send  for  Its*. 
.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPBNDINO,  Box  46,  Duadee.N.Y 


rc     

LAKESIDE   BERKSHIRES 

Serrlee  boars,  fall  gilts  and'young  pigs  (or  sale  Setlsfso- 
tlon  or  money  refunded  <)end  for  oauiog.  Priees  very 
raawmable.        H.  ORIMHHAW,        North  East.  p7 


O  T  (^  Pi«Q  old  enough  to  wean.  tinpB  Ppfllgme 
^/.  j.\  •.  J  \^n  with  each:  2  Jan.  hoars  Jtl. Sea.  They 
are  dandled.  F.  W.  MACKINDKR    Mer 

OUSTIN  STOCK  FARM.  Harrlsvllle     Mich.' 


Poland   Cbinn^rf^'"'^*  ♦ypel   to    reduce  my 
a-V  on    7.      "'"HS' stock.  Choice  males.  f«rrowed 

w^T  ^nnSA^^^^"*  '"■<x^  »°''  f*>""  ""'1  2  litters.) 
H.  L.  BROOKS.  NEWTOWN.       PA 


Mulefoot  Hogs 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
state       Pedigreed 
stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  Sec.  D 


LweStock 


ALFALFA  HAY  FOB  BROOD  SOWS 


The  use  of  some  leguminous  hay  as  a 
}>ortion  of  the  ration  for  wintering 
brood  sows  is  highly  desirable.  Such  a 
feed  supplies  protein,  giv&s  bulk  to  the 
ration  and  materially  decreases  the  cost 
of  feeding  during  the  winter  period. 
During  the  paflt  two  winters  an  experi- 
ment has  been  in  progress  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  to  determine  the 
value  of  alfalfa  hay  for  feeding  brood 
sows  and  the  relative  cost  of  various 
rations.  In  this  test  one  lot  has  been 
fed  alfalfa  hay  alone,  while  a  second 
lot  received  a  combination  of  shelled 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay. 

The  sows  receiving  alfalfa  hay  alone 
were  allowed  all  the  hay  they  would  con- 
sujne  and  the  average  quantity  consum- 
ed per  day  was  4.6  lbs.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  experiment  these  sows  be- 
came so  low  in  condition  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  feed  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  in  order  to  get   them 


corn  and  too  little  water  and  exorcise. 
A  sow  should  also  have  more  bulk  and 
more  mineral  matter  in  her  ration.  Corn, 
when  fed  alone,  is  too  fattening  and  the 
fat  is  added  internally  which  is  in- 
jurious to    the    development   of    unborn 

Corn  is  all  right  if  fed  with  judginout. 
In  the  corn  belt  it  naturally  makes  up 
a  large  part  of  our  swine  ratioas.  Wlion 
fed  to  sowB,  however,  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  some  feed  like  lin»eed 
oil  meal  or  tankage,  shorts,  and  perhaps 
a  little  bran.  Another  good  feed  to  use 
is  alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  meal.  Clover 
or  cowpea  hay,  if  not  too  coarse,  also 
supplies  bulk,  protein,  and  the  laxative 
effect  desired.  Every  hog  man  will 
want  to  plan  a  special  ration  using  the 
feeds  which  he  has  at  hand  that  will 
give  the  best  results;  but  a  f?w  good 
ones  for  the  brood  sow  will  be  sug- 
gested, taking  the  following  as  a  basis: 
Corn,  50  parts  by  weight;  shorts,  25 
I>arts;  al-falfa  hay  or  bran,  15  parts; 
linseed   oil   meal,   10   parts. 

The  feeder  will  want  to  use  alfalfa 
hay  and  other  home-grown  feeds  as  far 
a.s  possible,  but  if  they  are  not  available, 
bran    or    similar    feeds    should    be    pur- 
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Economy  of  work  and  a  better  effect 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  also 
secured  by  hogging  down,  so  the  U) 
percent  saving  in  grain  feed  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Hogs  on  pas 
turo  nearly  always  drop  tlie  manure 
where  it  will  do  some  good,  but  this 
is  rarely  the  case  if  dry  lot  feeding  is 
practiced.  The  grain  feed  keeps  the 
animal  in  better  health  and  free  range 
gives  him  a  chance  to  keep  himself 
more  nearly  free  from  lice  and  worms. 

Among  the  forage  crops  tested  for 
pork  production,  alfalfa  stands  at  the 
very  top  because  (1)  its  long  growing 
season  enables  it  to  furnish  both  early 
and  late  pasture;  (2)  it  is  drought  re- 
sistant and  does  very  well  on  the  driest 
seasons  and  the  driest  parts  of  the 
growing  season;  (3)  its  high  protein 
content  makes  it  especially  good  for 
balancing  the  corn  in  the  ration.  Clov 
er  ranks  next  to  alfalfa  and  fits  into 
corn-belt  rotations  much  better.  It  is 
similar  in  composition,  but  does  not 
furnish  pasture  as  early  or  keep  as 
many  hogs  per  acre. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  the  best  of  the 
crops  that  mu.«ft  be  sown  each  year.  It 
may  be  sown  alone  or  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  6  pounds  per  acre,  after  which 
a  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  can  be  drilled 
in.  Sorghum  is  also  to  be  recommended 
and  bluegra.ss  is  excellent,  especially 
for  early  and  late  pasture,  but  it  is 
likely  to  take  a  rest  during  a  hot,  dry 
summer.  At  such  times  the  green  suc- 
culent sorghum  will  be  very  acceptable. 
— L.  A.  Weaver,  in   Mo.  Circular. 
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AN  INEXPENSIVE  LICE  KILLER 


A  Wa.shing'ton  farni'er  has  found  the 
following  a  good  scheme  for  killing  lico 
on  hogs.  Set  a  round  post  in  the 
ground  and  leave  it  .'?  f<^et  a!)ove  the 
ground.  Fasten  a  tin  c«n  on  top.  Fast- 
en a  large  rope  in  the  can,  and  let  it 
run  out  over  the  top  down  the  post 
and  run  it  round  jiiid  round  the  post 
.■it  tlie  right  hight  for  the  Jiogs  to  rub. 
Fill  the  can  with  kerosene.  Soak  the 
rojM?  fir.tt  with  kerosene.     The  kerosene 

:   over   the  can 


ill    t,^^^r 


4-  Vl  f\        *-r^»-»  #^ 


tlAMTTEL  JOHNS. 

Rejistered  Berkshires  M»ieS'el  i"o!J 

prices.  W.  J.  MeCONNELL,  Oxford,  Pa. 

CHESTER    WHITES  and  POLAND    CHINAS 

I    A    nA»"#**-   R^K'gJ*""!  free.    Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.  BOAK. Route  4,  Newcastle.  Pa 

DurOO*  £!?,*{'*!?  li"'  *"^!5-  ants  bred  for  Aug.*  Sept 
I-^L  wTJ"'^'"?  "'8? '"»'*^  not-akin  Pedigrees  furn- 
Ished.  Write,  ^ra  h   Jackson.    R.D.10    ValSwert™' 

Poland  Chinas  S?'i!II"5''  .'"•''•-winning    herd 

Good  bargains"  B^^;"c;o-^K■yr^'"I?a,t'r.toyharo': 

Dinwood  BefluMree  of  the  most  popular  blood  lines 
Ssrrlee  boars  and  pigs  at  neighborly  prices  natisfactlon 
tnanmteed.       JOHN  C.  BRKAM.     Gettysburg.  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  ^areh  farrow 
EDWIN  B.  MAPLE, CoatSBTllle.  Pa 

O  I  P  ^urin»  '"Jfl  "holeeMar.  and  Apr.  plgn.  nairs 
\j.  i.\^  owiiic  *trioH, notaklii:nlBo200Ih  elltHto 
farrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leaf  .^tock  Farm.  Monroe  MIrh 


r>iirnr-T^r«^v  Pioe  r)'''t'n'^'y  high  class  In  blood 
L-niroc-JCrsey  rifi;S  and  individuality.    Write 
GROVKR  C.  ANDREWS.  Conneaut  Lake.  Pa- 

TlArlraViiroo  'VoooK  boars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Two 
ucriiMliirfS  BOWS  bred  Aug.  farrow  PrleeMfleach 
Suaaei  Berkshire  Farm  Dageboro,  Del. 

WAT?    hasralsert  the  price  of  everything  but  our 
»»  rvjv   large  O.   I,  C.  Swine. 
WILL  H.  TOPE. R.D.  3.  Csrrollton.  Ohio 

Jsrtsy  Red  Pigi  ^JIid'**Ws.  ^""'*  '*°*"  *** 

O.  BDDD. R.  D.  3.  Medford.  N.  J 

Urn  B«rkthlrt  Swlnt  ?r,"er;e'^?re:"w7.';: 


WEANING   LAMBS 


FEED  THE  BROOD  SOW  WELL 


Lambs  should  be  weaned  prior  to  July 
first.  After  this  date  parasites  are  liable 
to  be  'had  if  the  lambs  are  not  separated 
from  the  breeding  flock.  The  market 
price  also  decreases  from  July  first,  ow- 
ing to  the  advent  of  western  lambs. 

Before  weaning,  lambs  should  be 
treated  for  stomach  worms  and  placed 
on  pasture  on  which  a  breeding  flock 
has  not  been  kept  that  season.  Market- 
able lambs  of  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
five  pounds  weight  and  in  good  condi- 
tion should  be  sold. 

Prof.  B.  O.  Severson.  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  says  lambs  intended 
for  mutton  purposes  should,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  ewes,  have  access  to 
grain.  Those  intended  for  breeding  pur- 
poses need  no  grain. 


Ordinarily  pigs  should  be  castrated  at 
from  three  to  four  weeks  of  age.  If 
they  are  undersized,  they  may  run  a 
week   or  two  longer.     In  any  ease  it  is 


SOWS  USED  IN  ALFALFA  FEEDING  TEST  AT  PFNNA    .STaJE  COLLEGE 

in  better  condition  for  farrowing.     The    chased  to  go  with  the  corn.     If  tankage    ^"^   *^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^s*^- 

litters  from  the  sows  in  this  lot  were    is  used  instead  of  oil  meal,  only  half  as  — """ 

normal  in  size  and  the  pigs  were  strong    much  of  it  need  be  fed.  CASTRATING  PIGS 

and  vigorous.  The  use  of  this  one  feed 
could  not  be  recommended,  because  of 
the  very  thin  condition  which  it  pro- 
duced in  the  sows.  When  this  ration 
was  used  the  cost  was  $6.14  per  head 
for  a  period   of  114  days. 

In  a  second  lot  a  combination  of  shell- 
ed corn  and  alfalfa  hay  was  used.  Corn 
wus  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per  100 
pounds  live  weight,  and  alfalfa  accord- 
ing to  the  appetites  of  the  animals.  The 
sows  in  this  lot  made  a  desirable  gain 
during  the  feeding  period  and  were  in 
the  proper  condition  at  farrowing  time. 
They  consumed  an  average  of  3.6  pounds 
corn  and  1.8  pounds  alfalfa  hay  per 
day.  The  corn,  of  course,  increased  the 
cost  of  the  ration  for  a  period  of  114 
days.  In  the  case  of  both  lots  t^he  al- 
falfa was  fed  from  open  racks. 


HOMB  FARM 


Center  Valley.  P». 


There  are  three  things  which  should 
be  looked  after  carefully  in  caring  for 
the  brood  sow — feed,  shelter  and  ex- 
ercise. It  is  entirely  too  common  a  prac- 
tice in  the  corn  belt  to  feed  brood  sows 
only  straight  com.  The  sow  should 
have  more  protein  or  muscle-building 
nutrients  in  her  feed  than  corn  sup- 
plies. This  is  necessary  to  supply  her 
own  body,  and  especially  for  the  Utter 
of  pigs  whicih  she  is  going  to  produce. 
She  must  also  have  a  feed  which  is  less 
constipating  in  its  nature  than  is  corn. 

One  of  the  things  which  must  be 
guarded  against,  if  strong  litters  are 
to  be  produced,  is  constipation.  The 
things  which  commonly  cause  consti- 
pation  in   the  brood  sow  are  too  mueh 


SOW  RAPE   FOR   HOGS 


Forage  crops  furni.sh  the  best  possi- 
ble way  of  cheai>ening  the  cost  of  pork 
production.  High  priced  grain  must  be 
used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cheaper 
crops  may  be  .substituted  for  a  part 
of  it.  The  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
experiments  show  that  the  five  pounds 
of  grain  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  pork  in  dry  lots  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  pounds  if  the  hogs 
are  running  on  alfalfa,  rape,  clover,  sor- 
ghum, or  bliiegrass.  The  average  return 
per  bushel  of  corn  fed  w.-is  66  cents 
.'I  bushel  in  case  of  dry  lot  feeding  aa 
•  omjiared  with  ifl.lO  when  the  hoga 
fed  were  running  on  pasture. 


O.  I.  C.  BROOD  SOW  ON  PASTURE,    WILL 
H.  TOPE  FARM.  OHIO. 

important  that  castration  and  weaning 
take  place  three  or  four  weeks  apart. 
The  only  instrument  necessary  for  cas- 
trating is  a  sharp  pocket  knife  or  scal- 
pel with  a  rounded  point.  This  knife 
should  be  thoroly  sterilized  by  boiling 
in  water  before  it  is  used.  After  the 
operation  has  been  completed,  a  small 
amount  of  a  one  to  two-percent  solution 
of  a  standard  stock  dip  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  two  openings.  Irritating 
agents,  such  as  turi>entino  and  lard,  or 
liniments,  should  not  be  used.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  pack  the  two  open  wounds. 
The  should  be  left  open  for  free  «iraiu- 
age.— Dr.  H.  H.  Havner,  in  State  Col- 
lege Circular. 


'^oijltrp 


EXTENSIVE  SQUAB  RAISING 


purchase  of  the  place  it  could  be  secur- 
ed at  the  same  price  as  when  first  leas 
ed   if  an   option   was  obtained. 

Don't   throw   up  your  position   to   go 
into  souab  raising.    (lo  into  it  cautious 
iy  and  make  the  tlock  pay  ao  it  goes. 


FEEDING  BABY  CHICKS 


Query  and  Answer 

"Kindly    give    me    some    information 
on  following  recpiest 


in  the  squab  raising  business  on  a  small 
scale  and  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  successful  with  40  pairs  of  birds 
(Oarueaux)  which  I  have  had  for  1 
year  or  more,  have  contemplated  going 
in  business  on  large  scale  but  I  have 
not  sufficient  capital.  I  do  not  intend 
to  undertake  this  step  before  September 


Overfeeding    in    the    first    few    days 
I  am  at  present    probably   causes   the   majority   of   early 


losses  with  young  chicks.  Nature  has 
provided  for  their  maintenance  during 
this  period  and  improper  feeding  will 
result  in  digestive  disorder  later. 

The   first  day  in  the   brooder,   chicks 
may  be  given  water,  sour  milk  or  butter 
milk,  a  small  amount  of  grit  and  a  light 
feed  of  oatmeal.     The   water  and   milk 


1917  at  which  time  I  will  have  200  pairs  are  best  fed  from  a  fountain,  to  pre 
of  breeders  with  a  minimum  value  of  vent  the  chicks  from  getting  wet.  Grit 
$500,  and  about  .$200  in  cash.  Can  I  and  rolled  oats  should  be  fed  from  ;i 
go  to  a  Bank  or  Trust  Company  presi-  board  to  keep  them  out  of  the  litter 
dent  and  with  my  $500  worth  of  stock  ^^om  which  the  chick  is  liable  to  pick 
and  $200  cash  and  sufficient  experience  injurious  substances.  The  dry  ma.'*ii 
to  manage  a  squab  farm  successfully,  a»d  grain  feed  should  be  introduced  the 
borrow  $2,500  at  5  or  6  percent  interest  st?cond  day,  from  which  time  the  amount 
with  Which  to  buy  and  equip  a  farm  for  of  feed  may  be  gradually  increased, 
squab  raising;  the  bank  to  hold  farm  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  stock  as  security,  and  what  terms  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
of  payment  on  i)rinciple  do  you  suppose  Station  has  used  the  following  ration 
I  could  get?  for  chicks  with  success  for  several  sea 

"I  exi)ect  when  you  read  the  above  sons:  Grain  —  thirty  pounds  finely 
you  will  say  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  cracked  corn,  twenty  pounds  cracked 
living  from  200  jjairs  of  pigeons  or  that  wheat,  ten  pounds  pin-head  oats  or  roU- 
the  encumbrance  is  too  great  with  such  I'd  oats;  mash — thirty  pounds  corn-meal 
a  small  start,  but  I  am  aware  of  that  thirty  pounds  bran,  thirty  poujids  wheat 
fact,  as  I  liave  studied  everything  care-  middlings,  twenty  pounds  sifted  beef 
fully.  My  intentions  are  to  continue  scrap,  ten  pounds  bonemeal. 
to  work  in  the  city  where  I  am  at  pro-  After  the  fourth  day  grain  is  fed  three 
sent  employed  until  I  have  increased  times  daily — morning,  noon  and  late 
my  flock  of  pigeons  to  600  pairs  or  more,  afternoon,  in  the  litter;  and  the  mash 
therefore  the  management  of  the  farm  twice  daily,  between  the  grain  periods 
would  not  be  dependent  on  the  financial  in  shallow  pans.  About  a  teaspoonfui 
returns  of  my  birds  until  I  had  increas-  of  grit  and  the  same  amount  of  char- 
ed to  a  number  that  would  show  enough  <^oal  to  fifty  chicks  is  sprinkled  over 
profit  to  allow  me  to  g-ive  up  work  in  the  mash.  The  maah  is  increased  up  to 
city  and  give  my  attention  to  the  farm  the  end  of  the  first  week,  until  it  is 
and  while  I  am  working  in  city  all  work  constantly  before  the  chicks.  After  this 
on  farm  would  be  done  by  my  brother  time  mash  may  be  fed  from  automatic 
under  my  supervision.  I  wrould  expect  hoppers,  so  that  the  chicks  may  have 
to  buy  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania  as  near  constant  access  to  it,  also  to  grit,  char- 
to  city  as  possible  for  $1800  to  $2000;  (6   coal  and  shell. 

to  10  acres)    and   T  would   rennire  ahmif . 

$500  to  construct  and  equip  squab  and    CORN  AS  FEED  FOR  LAYING  HENS 

poultry  houses.     Trusting  that  you  can  

advise  me  thru  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
of  whlcii  I  am  a  subscriber." — E.  M.  K. 

No  bank  or  trust  company  will  loan    eal  feeds  for  laying  hens,  and  can  well 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  needed  for   be  used  to  a  very  large  extent  in  their 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  nor  will  a   ration.     However,  corn  must  be  supple 
bank  loan  money  with  live  stock  of  any   mented   with   a   nitrogenous   feed,   such 
kind  for  security.     If  the  borrower  has   as  meat  scrap  or  skimmilk,  if  good  re- 
one-third -of  the   capital    necessary   for   suits  are  to  be  obtained  from  its  use  " 
the  purchase  of  the  property  the  bank    says  W.  J.  Buss,  poultry  husbandman  of 
will  in  many  cases  take  a  mortgage  for   the    Ohio    Experiment    Station,    in    the 
the  other  two-thirds,  but  not  over  that.   June  Monthly  Bulletin.     Recent  experi- 
The    interest    charged    on    such    invest-    ments   at   this    station   .show   that    hens 
ments    would    at    the    present    time    bo    fed   a  ration   composed   of  87.2   percent 
about   5   4-10   percent    and    not   over   6    corn  and   12.8   percent   meat  scrap   pro 
percent.    The  terms  of  payment  on  prin     duced  eggs  cheaper  than  hens  given   a 
cipal   would   have  to  be  arranged   with    greater  number  of  feeds, 
the  particular  bank  dealt  with.                        Hens   given   corn,   wheat,   oats,   bran. 
The  only  way  an  individual  who  has    middlings,  oilmeal  and   meat   scrap   ate 
nothing  to  oflFer  as  security  can  borrow   more  feed,  but  the  increase  in  egg  pro- 
money  from  a  bank  is  by  having  some    duction  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
one,  satisfactory  to   the   bank,   endorse    additional   feed   consumed   and   for   the 
his   note.                                                              higher  cost  per  pound  of  this  variety  ra 
The  very  best  plan  to  follow  and  the    tion.    In  one  test  they  produced  8.4  |K'r 
one  that  would  cause  the  least  expense    cent   more  eggs,   but  the  feed   coat   po! 
would   be  to   lease   a  place   for  a  year    dozen    eggs    produced    was    27    percent 
with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  lease    more  than  that   of  hens  fed   only   corn 
for  several  years  if  desired,  and  obtain    and   meat  scrap, 
an  option  on  the  place  at  a  set  sum,  so — 


The  Wheat  Yield 


Tells  the  Story 


I 


of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Pros:ress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
rccordstobemade  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroacls. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th. 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  buahela  being  exported  in  leaa  than  six  weeka, 

and  t1ii3  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Tielda  as   high   as  60  bushels    of    wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;    while   yields  of  45   buahels   per   acre   are   common. 
Tboosanda  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.    Land 


'*t- 


F.  A.  HARRISON, 
210  North  Third  St.,         Harrlsbur^,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  A  Kent. 
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NO     P.\SSHORTS 


ARE     NECESSARY     TO     EM  KR     flANAOA. 


PILLING^ 
PON 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  urow  t  wice  hh  larif  o  on  t  ho  same 

amount  of  Ii-i'd  and  briii^  twice  ttie 

price  per  pound. 

Complpte  Bci  of  reliable,  prac- 

CipoDi  l>rin(    tical.    easy-to-uso    ^O    KZ.f\ 

30<perlb.       Capon  1'oola    .    .    «D^.9v/ 

D_«.t...  ii:.     — '""•  Illustrated  Instrurilona  In- 

nooiiert  IX     ciuj^d.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

6.   P.    PILLING  A  SON   CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


"In   Ohio,   corn    under   usual   market 
eonditions  is  one  of  the  most  economi- 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  S?^^.*!IST-fi& 

allfUea.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamciKal,  codtco- 
lent,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Madeof 
metal,  can't  (pill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  o> 
Injure  anythlngr* 
Guaranteed  eflectlT*. 
Sold  by  dealers,  ot 
6  sent  br  express  pre- 
paid iof  SI. 

BASOU)  BOMSU.  UO  D«Xalb  ATf,.  BneUyB,  ■.  «. 

Wanf*»H  -An  Jiit^w  Who  can  think  of  simple 
VVaniea-/^n  lUeU.  things  to  Patent?  Protect 
/our  Ideas,  they  may  brlngyou  wealth.  Write  for 
Needed  InTentlons"  and  "How  to  Get  your  Patent 
and  Your  Money  ".  RANDOLPH  *  CO..  Patent 
Attorneys.       LMpartment  AO,  Washington.  D.  C 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Is  Not  Cauatle        —        Cannot  Burn 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLE 

The  bcMt  and  moat  oconoinlcul  form  of  Lime  for 
uKrlculturul  use,  lawns  and  Brass.  An  Interestlmt 
booklet  re«ardln«  the  value  of  potash  In  your  soil 
and  lime  reuuireiuents — mailed  free  on  request. 

E.  J.  LAVINV  *  to. 
418  BalUtt  Bldg.  Philadelphia. 


I 


SHIPMENTS  solicited] 

Qui  SmeiKitlM  m 

PAOLTIT.  sect.  9MSL1U. 

Dreaae4  Heats^  Null  mmi  Idltr 

Oetlntouob  wttliiuf 

JELLIFFE,  WKIGIT  k  CO. 
2M  WatMoftM  SL  m4  Wnt  WatMiftoa  Mkt.Nm  1 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


J 


Egg: 


a  Wantf^fi  Hlftieat  pneea  paid  for  treat) 
3  Tfttiiicu  white  or  brown  escca.  No  (mm- 
mlaalon.  Retuma  made  immediately.  Reterenoee  Cba- 
tbamand  Pboeniz  National  Banks.  BLAINWOOD 
FARMS.  Inc.,  330  Eaat  »3rd  B\..  New  York  City. 


_  TU.»    O »__a. I      !»_.. 

r^  I  Cii^  i  O      "  •*•**■    *  *  "•■«.•«-»•    «»»•»*      a  «ay 
Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search. 
BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 
Watoan  E.  Coleman.  Patent  L«W7er,Waablnaton.D.C. 


Chicks  that  Live 


I5ceaoh.  S12per 
100.  trtS  for  .500. 
Evcrlay  Silver 
Laced  and  Snow  White  Wynndottes,  Breeding  Stock 
ALDUAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R  39,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


Chicks 


RELIABLE  HATCHErT'*''*  "^ 


From  mixed  atook.  0  to  7e  oaeb 
Money  back  for  dead  one*. 
Legboma,      Rocka,      MInoreaa. 


R.2.  McAllaterTllle.Pa. 


Chirlcs  IP^^  '"r  Ji'ly  and  August  delivery.  Barred 
^un^iva  Rocks,  I^ifhoms  and  Broiler  ChlekH.  6  cents 
^S'J^'J'J^xVii  .?*'^  delivery  guaranteed.    Booklet  free. 
CYCLONE  HATCHERY.       Box  52,      RIchfleld,  Pa 


Oay-Old  Chicks  &   Egg*  for  Hatching 

Rocks,  Reda,  Wyandottea,  Legboma,  Anoonaa, 
2M  on  ttralm  Chicks.  tl6  per  100;  $4  per  36. 
Egga,  12.26  per  IS;  tl2  per  100. 

HARRY  H.  CUMMINGS,  WartMr,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ^u^^JL^^ 

yellow  lega  and  banks  and  larga   rwl   oomba  that  loo 
^?eta  all  Hatching    Egga.     Day  old  ehieka  asd 

A.  R.  GRAVES,    R.D.2,     Rexville,N.Y. 
LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

at  market  prieea.   Can  aa«   unlimited    quantity, 
^om  one  coop  up.    AU   Inqulrlea   prompUy   anawerad. 
Quick  returns. 
OlbbaABro..     82S  N.  Front  St.,    PhUada.,  Kat.  18M 


CHICKS 


W.  A.  LAtrVBR, 


A  A  8e.  Leghorns. 
Money  refimded 
for  dead  obicka. 
Clrctilar  free. 

MaAUatarrlDa,  Pa. 


Sal*»  or  Rpnf  0°  Hharea.  Best  2.50  acre  Dairy 
OttlC  or  iveni  and  c-neral  Farm  In  Jeraey. 
Large  stock  all  kinds  best  and  latest  machinery.  At 
P.  R.  R.  Station.       Box  1  M.    Pennsylvania  Farmer 


UTILITY  HENS  ^OO  one  and  two  year  old. 
yxxLiiX  1    OEii-NO  now  laying,  at  prices  with- 
in your  reach.    Pure  bred  stock. 
HIDRI  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.    Mt.  Bethel.   Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORNS  ^^^'S,  ""•••**• 

HAMPTONS  .  .  PluwSwn.  N.  J 


Rfthv  ChtT  ^  ■•"•>  **>  *«•>.  Full  Blooded  8.C.W 
Dttoy  V^UIX  Leghorn  Cblx.  Guaranta*  dsU very- 
order  early.        ARTHUR  MORRIS,         Iachua,N.T. 


25000  Chicks  2    **    ^\;  ^  •»<"'    ^Wte  and 
„      „      .   ^"'^'^3  Brown  Leghorn,  7c;  B  Mlnoreas 
80;  Broiler  ChlckB,«o;-400  fo?»29.  For  June^  jSTa 
August  delivery.  Booklet  Free 
KHTYSTONE  flATCHERY.     Box  48,     RIchfleld.  Pa. 

^..auuagc  r  lanCS  Caullflower,$2.50p«-1000-  sweet 
Pepper.  30c  per  100.         Baall  Pei^y,  GeowtSwi,  TSSl 


WHITE    ROCKS    L*rge  type,  heavy  Uyers 
rtliir.t^-TVr.V  ««•  «0o  each.  t8  per  100 

ORCHARD  FARMS,        R.  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  J 


HORSE  BLANKETS  ro^pXTisr"-  '^'"*' 

PllCDMONT  CO.,  North  Phlla.  F.  6.,  Penna 


that  it  could  be  purchased  at  a  known 
price  at  any  time  during  fche  period  of 
the  loase.  A  clause  could  be  inserted 
in  the  lease  to  the  effect  that  all  build- 
ings erected  on  the  place  by  the  lessor 
for  the  business  were  to  remain  his  prop- 
erty with  the  privilege  of  removing 
them  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  if 
it  was  decided  not  to  purchase.  With 
this  plan  the  business  could  be  given  a 
thoro  trial  for  several  yeara  and  if  it 
"lid  not  jtrove  ii])  at  the  end  of  that  time 
there  would  only  be  t'hei  loss  of  what 
was  invested  in  buildinigs  and  stock, 
but  if  matters  seemed  to  warrant  the 


POULTRY  NOTES 


Clean   tip   the    incubator,   remove   the 
lamp,  and  throw  away  the  wick. 

Add  to  the  grain  feeds  with  a  mixture 
such  as  bran,  .shorts,  and  corn  meal. 

Do  not  keep  unnecessary  male  birds. 
An  extra  hen  eats  no  more  and  may  lay 


When 

range 

i.s    1 

imited 

spado 

11 

|.    thf 

runs   or 

move 

the 

brood 

coop 

a 

short 

distance 

daily. 

(tTTTT.TV  "'  »el"n«  targe  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens, 
^^xLj±  J.  roosters  and  early  cockerels  at  bar- 
gain prIoes.WILL  H..TOPE,  R.D.3.  Carrollton,  Ohio 


Southern   Pftrma-  MIhsIrhIppI,  Arkansas.  Ten- 
w.lil;..,         r  arras,   nessce.    send  for  booklet. 
MARTIN  Sc  COLE,  Memphis,    Tenn. 


OiirIiI-V  CKiplfQ  I-eghorns,  $7  a  100,  Barrel 
vyuailty  ^niCK.S  ro^ks  »U.  R.  C.  Reds.  $12 
E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO..  R.  ».  Y.,  Frenchtown,  N   J 


Pniiltrv      Angora  Goats.  Collie  and  Beagle  Pupa 
i-uuitr^.    Grade  Guernsey  Calves. 

CocbranvUie,  Pa 


P.  P.  HAMILTON, 


A  Shoe-Shining  Device 

The 
Coulter 
Junior 
Shoe  Holder 

A  practical    devic*   for 

rilling  out  and  holding 
the  shoe  securely  wblln 
being  cleaned  and  po- 
lished, leaving  both 
bands  tree  to  pollah. 

GIVEN  Ifor  a  club  of 
only  4  subscriptions  to 
Pennsylvania     Farmer 
for  one  year  at  M)  cents  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  Third  St.,      Phila.,  Pa. 


Silo   FillArc  Produce  the  Best  Ensilage 
Ti,oP  *       ^.**"y    ■^■■■^■^^   Quaranteed  lor  Life  Of  Machine 

The  R08S  13  not  an  ordinary  foddor  cuttor  but  a  epocial  made  Silo  Filler.  Eiclusive  features  includ- 
ing Steel  Cutting  Apparatus  and  Steel 
Blower.  The  Hobs  Nob.  18-20-24  are  for 
the  Threshermcn  who  make  a  busineas 
of  fiUinK  fliloB,  al.so  for  silo  users  who 
wttiiLa  partnership  Silo  Filler, 
Buy  Early  and  Save  Money 

IfyfiuinUMid  tot)iiy  thlsycar.  wrlloouict 
for  sptrifU  projwrUion.  Delay  means 
advance  in  price. 


Boxini 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 
SPRINQFIEL 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


ii:— 12 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


f 


'^ 


Household 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  DISHES 


Cheoae  and  Cucumber  Salad. — Line  a 
salad  dish  with  crisp  tender  lettuce 
leaves,  and  heap  a  mound  of  creamy 
•well-seasoned  cottage  cheese  in  the 
cent«r.  Arrange  3  peeled  sliced  cucum- 
bers in  a  border  arou-nd  the  cheese,  heap 
mayonnaise  decoratively  in  little 
mounds  on  the  salad,  sprinkle  with  chop- 
ped parsley  and  eerve. 

Cheese  with  Canned  Berries. — Half 
fill  a  pretty  glass  dish  with  well-seasoned 
creamy  cottage  cheese,  pour  1  quart  of 
canned  blackberries,  raspberries,  cher- 
ries or  currants  over  the  cheese  and 
serve  with  unsweetenfld  crackers  or 
wafers. 

Cheese  Cake.— To  h  cup  of  cottage 
cheese  add  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  i  level 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  2  tablespoons  each 
of  sugar  and  flour.  Mix  until  smoofch 
-and  fold  in  the  stiffly  whipped  whites 
of  the  2  eggs.  Line  a  buttered  bak- 
ing pan  "VN-ith  rich  biscuit  dough,  add  the 
cheese  mixture,  grate  a  little  nutmeg 
on  top,  sprinkle  over  a  few  currants, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  firm. 

Cheese  Pudding.— Make  the  cheese 
filling  as  for  cheese  cake,  and  flavor 
with  1  teaspoon  of  lemon  extract  in 
place  of  t)he  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish  in  a  hot  oven  until  firm, 
and  serve  cold  with  canned  or  pre- 
served cherries,  peaches  or  pineapple. 

Cheese  and  Noodle  Pudding. — To  1 
pint  of  cooked  noodles,  add  2  well  beat- 
en eggs,  1  cup  of  rich  milk,  1  teaspoon 
of  grated  lemon  rind  or  lemon  extract, 
A  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  i  cup  of 
cottage  cheese.  Mix  well  and  turn  into 
a  buttered  baking  dish.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  until  firm  and  serve  hot  or  cold 
as  desired. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad.— To  i  pint  of 
cottage  cheese,  add  1-3  cup  of  chopped 
walnuts,  and  enough  jnayonnaise  to 
make  a  smooth  paste.  Form  into  small 
balls  the  size  of  wainuia,  heap  oa  a 
bed  of  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  garnish  with 
additional  mayonnaise  in  little  mounds, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  and  serve. 
Pimepto  Cheese  Sandwiches. — Scald 
and  remove  seeds  from  1  green  and  1 
pimento  pepper.  Chop  fine  and  add  to 
1  cup  of  cottage  cheese.  Season  with 
salt  to  taste  and  mix  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  thick  sweet  cream.  Spread  be- 
tween thin  elides  of  well  buttered 
graham  or  whole  wheat  bread,  and  cut 
into  triangles.  If  for  picnic  or  school 
lunch,  wrap  each  sandwich  in  waxed 
paper. — Mary  Allen,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fare  for  the  cold  lunches,  and  warm 
dishes  prepared  or  warmed  up  at  school 
to  supplement  the  cold  lunchc«  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Ask  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
this  bulletin;  it  is  free. 

Suggestions  for  Health  of  Children. — 
Cornell  Reading  Course  Bulletin,  No. 
103.  By  Helen  Knowlton.  Not  only 
very  helpful,  but  very  interesting.  Tells 
how  to  prevent  colds,  and  various  kinds 
of  contagions.  Discusses  the  greater 
readiness  of  a  tender  child  than  of 
adults  to  develop  illness  from  infections, 
and  how  to  prevent  this.  Apply  to  N. 
Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  this  bulletin;  free  to  New 
York  State  residents. 

Milk  and  Eggs. — New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Bulletin  No.  7. 
By  M.  Anna  Hauser.  Discusses  the 
food  values  of  these  products.  Souring, 
scalding,  sterilizing,  pasteurizing  and 
condensing  milk  are  treated  briefly. 
The  composition  of  eggs,  food  values, 
cooking  ways  and  their  results  in  diges- 
tion, and  preservation  of  egg.<  are  dis- 
cussed. Ask  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  send 
it  to  you;  it  is  free.  This  bulletin  is 
the  first  one  of  a  series  on  foods  that 
the  New  Jersey  College  plans  to  issue. 
It  gives  some  very  good  recipes  for 
using  milk  and  eggs. 


I  find  that  tihere  arc  many  homes  where 
it  is  unknown,  and  also  that  it  is  n 
pickle  that  is  most  generally  liked. 

Wash  and  pit  the  cherries,  u.siug  only 
those  which  are  large  and  unspotted. 
The  sour  pie  cherries  are  best,  but  a 
very  successful  pickle  may  be  made  of 
ox  hearts,  either  the  white  or  the  hliuk 
Weigh  the  pitted  cherries,  put  them  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  cover  with  vinegar, 
preferably  white  wine  vinegar  which 
seems  to  give  the  most  delightful  flavor. 
Leave  them  in  the  vinegar  24  hours, 
drain  and  add  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Stir  with  a  large  spoon 
until  there  is  no  longer  any  particle  of 
undissolved  sugar,  and  seal  in  glass  jars. 
No  cooking  is  necessary.  These  cherries 
are  most  delightful  to  serve  with  cold 
and  hot  meat, — Effie  P.  Ijoomis,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Pa. 


July     1,    191(1. 

Iruimpe. — Cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  «u'l 
12  years.     It   requires   1}   yards   of   27 
inch   material   for  the    guimpe    and    2i; 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  tlie  dress, 
for  an  8-yoar  size.     Price,  10  cents. 
1747. — O-irl's   Dress,   with    or    witlnmt 


PENNSYLVANIA     FAEMEB     PATTERNS 


FIOELED  CHEBBIES 


We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
new  relisrti  or  pickle,  and  while  this 
one  made  of  cherries  is  not  exactlv  new, 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
nin>f  of  each  description.  Wc  will  not  be  re- 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  meiasure 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  nie«sure 
when  ordering  waist  i)attems,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  pat/terns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-263  So. 
Third   Stree.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

1405. — Ladies'  Apron. — Cut  in  3  siz- 
es: Small,  medium  and  large.  It  re- 
quires 5  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
medium  size.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1739.— Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 
S4,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
mea.sure.  It  requires  7  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1742.    —    Girl's    Jumper    Dress    with 


Belt    at   Empire    Waistline. — Cut    in    4 
sizes:   1,  2,  ."?  and  4  years.     It  requires 
2   yards    of   36  inch    material    for   a    2 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


STOP 

SLINGING  COAL 

and 

CARRYING  WOOD 


BULLETINS    FOR    MOTHERS 


Food  for  Young  Children. — Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  717.  By  Caroline  L.  Hunt, 
nutrition  expert,  government  Office  of 
Home  Economics.  This  bulletin  directs 
mothers  how  to  feed  their  children  be- 
tween 3  and  5  years  of  age.  It  not  only 
discusses  the  food  requirements  of  chil- 
dren during  this  period  but  suggests 
selections  for  the  various  meals  to  af- 
ford well-balanced  variety.  Every 
mother  .-jhauld  study  this  bulletin,  and 
use  it  as  a  daily  help.  It  is  free.  Ad- 
dress the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  it,  ask- 
ing flor  Farmens'  Bulletin  No.  717, 
"Food  for  Young  Children"  by  Caro- 
line L.  Hunt. 

School  Lunches. — Farmers'  Bulletin, 
No.  712.  By  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  Discuss- 
es suitable  foods,  place  of  bread  in  the 
clhild's  diet,  and  attractive  ways  to 
serve  it,  also  ways  of  serving  milk  in 
the  lunch.  Discussion  of  the  importance 
of  green  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the 
child's  diet,  a.nd  ways  to  use  them  in 
sandwiches  are  interesting  f  enures. 
Packing  the  lunches,  suggested  bills  of 


It's  not  a  woman's  job,  but  it's  part 
and  parcel  of  a  coal  range  just  as 
much  as  getting  up  before  the  folks 
to  fix  the  fire  for  breakfast.  It's  un- 
necessary, a  hardship,  a  waste  of 
energy,  health,  time  and  money. 

For  you  can  get  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove  at  your  dealer's  that 
will  do  everything  that  a  coal  range 
does,  and  do  it  better,  cheaper  and 
quicker. 

A  Perfection  burns 
kerosene.  And 
kerosene  is  ever  so 
much  cheaper  than 
coal  and  wood.  And  it 
consumes  fuel  only 
when  actually  in  use. 

The  kitchen  that 
h  o  u  s  e  s  a  Perfection 
is  a  cool,  a  pleasant 
place — far  different 
from  the  hot,  stifling 
coal-range  kitchen. 
And  it  has  every  con- 
venience —  f  i  r  e le  s  s 
cooker,  a  separate 


oven,  complete  control  of  heat,  etc. 

Don't  think  of  burning  anything  in  a 
Perfection   but   Atlantic  Rayolight 

Oil,  for  it  is  the  one  kerosene  you 
can  be  sure  of — that  you  can  buy  by 
name,  knowing  that  every  gallon  will 
burn  down  to  the  last  drop  without  a 
bit  of  smoke,  without  a  bit  of  smell 
and  without  charring  the  wicks. 

Ask  for  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  by 

name,  just  as  you  get  most  other 

things  the  grocer 

<-*- -  sells.   Then  you  can 

J\eV/  be  sure  that  out  of 

^*-liVi-  ^rlV  *  *^^A^  kerosene  you  buy, 

you  will  get  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of 
heat. 

Atlantic  Rayolight 

Oil  costs  precisely  the 
same  as  the  question- 
able, unreliable  kero- 
sene. 

Buy  it  from  the  dealer 
who  displays  this 
sign ; 


J.    iHu;. 


Oil  Stove 


THE  ATLANTIC  ^Ravolicrtl 


Ra^olijTht 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Grajige 


A   LIVE    POMONA    MEETING 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


I  j 


u 


Bradford  Oouiity  Pomona  was  held  at 
N<.rth  Ghent,  May  19  and  20.  The  first 
session  was  called  to  order  at  10.30 
A.  M.  with  Master  D.  V.  Clark  in  the 
chair.  Pomona  Grange  was  welcomed 
to  North  Ghent  by  Brother  V.  T.  Stru- 
ble.  One  of  the  Jirst  things  in  this 
community  was  a  school  house.  Later  a 
community  church  was  built.  The  place 
was  then  called  North  Ghent;  later 
when  a  post  office  was  established  the 
name  was  changed  to  "Trinket,"  mean- 
ing "Little  Jewel."  It  again  took  tiio 
name  of  North  Ghent  when  rural  de- 
livery was  establi.shed  in  this  county. 

March  11th,  1913,  the  farmers  feeling 
the  need  of  am  organization,  a  grange 
was  organized  by  Brother  F.  N.  Moore. 
On  the  li«th  of  June,  1915,  began  the 
erection  of  the  Grange  Hall,  which  has 
just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1500. 
A  large  fine  structure  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud. 

Response  by  Past  Pomona  Master  H. 
E.  Chase,  of  Troy.  Predicted  many 
changes  in  40  years.  What  are  our 
duties  to  the  coming  generations?  Do 
we  realize  the  incentive  the  Grange  is 
bringing  to  us?  Our  young  men  are 
going  to  State  College  and  then  come 
home,  and  apply  the  new  methods  to  our 
farms.  We  are  having  better  schools, 
rural  delivery,  parcels  post,  etc.  Bnid- 
ford  county  has  47  Granges,  said  to  be 
the  banner  county  in  that  respect,  and 
second  in  number  of  members  in  the 
state.  Let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  homes, 
our  Grange,   and   our   country. 

Mrs.  Louis  PioUet  read  an  excellent 


jiiiper  on  Bradford  County  to  which  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  do  justice  here. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  were: 

"Tlio  more  that  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  locality,  the  more  a  people 
will  love  it,  and  stand  up  for  it,  not 
only  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  their 
prodecessors  have  done  and  suffered 
to  make  it  what  it  is." 

WyaUising  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  the  numerous  Indian 
villages  in  what  is  now  Bradford  Coun 
ty.  There  is  a  noted  old  Indian  burying 
ground  near  Sugar  Run.  Queen  Ksther'n 
town   w;is  ;i  scttlfincnt  iiiridt'  about  1770 


l)aratively  rich  iu  all  those  things  that 
contribute  towards  the  highest  and  best 
civilization. 

The  first  white  man  iu  Bradford  coun- 
ty is  said  to  have  been  Conrad  Weis- 
uer,  an  Indimi  interpreter.  In  May  1770 
came  two  men,  Rudolph  Fox  and  Peter 
Shoefelt.  Fox  stopped  at  tlio  mouth  of 
Towanda  Creek  and  Shoefelt  continued 
on  to  where  now  is  Frenchtown.  These 
vvero  the  fust  wliite  families  who  under- 
took making  permanent  homes  in  Brad- 
ford county. 

The  first  mail  route  thru  the  county 
was  established    in    1803,   from    Wilkes- 
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oil  the  west  side  of  the  river  opposite 
Tioga  Point, 

The  barbaratiea  sufTered  at  the  hands 
of  the  savages  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Bradford  County  are  a  nightmare  of 
horrors.  The  people  often  fled  to 
the  forts,  the  rising  smoke  from  their 
burning  cabins  being  a  daily  sight. 

Bradford  county  is  of  itself  a  little 
agricultural  empire,  as  beautiful  as  a 
l>ainting  in  her  landscape,  and  is  com- 


Barre  to  Athens,  and  post  offices  were 
at  Wyalusing,  Slieshe(iuin,  and  Tioga 
Point. 

The  mail  was  carried  every  two  weeks 
on  foot.  The  first  schools  taught  in  the 
county  were  those  establisiied  by  the 
Moravian  Missionaries,  among  the  In- 
dians at  Wyalusing  and  Sheshequin. 
The  people  of  Bradford  county  were 
deeply  interested  in  education,  even 
before  the  county  was  formed.    In  near- 


ly every  rude  log  church  a  short  term 
of  school  was  taught,  at  first  by  the 
preacher  in  cbnrge  and  in  time  by  his 
assistant.  A  iloliar's  wortli  of  books 
would  sui)ply  a  largo  family  of  school 
children  their  entire  school  days.  In 
this  as  in  other  things  it  is  left  to  us  to 
estimate  the  changes  from  that  time  to 
Vhis. 

The  Bradford  County  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  January  .o,  18o5, 
thus  was  started  an  agency  which  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  education  in 
the   county. 

Bradford  County  has  ever  held  a  high 
plice  for  the  worth  and  intelligence 
of  lier  people.  Her  churches  aro  many 
and  take  high  rank  in  the  difTerent  de- 
nominations they  re[»resent.  There  are 
few  things  of  more  real  value  in  a 
local  history,  as  showing  the  character 
of  the  people  than  the  various  organiza- 
tions— political,  religious  and  social  into 
which   they  enter. 

The  organizations  of  i)ublic  import 
are  the  temperance  societies  of  whicii 
Bradford  (Jouuty  ranks  high.  The  Ma- 
sonic lodge  organized  in  1807.  Odd 
Fellows  organized  in  1S46  and  numer- 
ous other  educational  and  fraternal 
orders,  but  the  Grange  has  the  largest 
membership,  nearly  5,000  strong. 

E.  B.  Dorsett,  past  State  Lecturer, 
was  the  first  speaker  of  tlie  evening. 
"Has  b*en  working  among  Granges  for 
the  pa.st  six  weeks  in  Lehigh  County. 
Has  organized  nine  new  granges,  and 
has  two  more  on  the  road.  More  laborers 
are   needed   to   organize   Granges. 

Pennsylvania  is  only  second  in  num- 
ber of  Granges  in  United  States.  It 
would  not  take  long  to  put  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  front. 

In  Washington  recently,  ninety  or- 
ganizations were  represented,  and  the 
Grange   took   the  lead. — Mrs.  L.   M.  B. 
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-  Crops  Increased 


with  "A.  A.  C."  Fertilizers 
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C^VQUALITYy 


42  Bushels 
per  Acre 


Are  Jbu 
getting  as  much? 

ALSO  ASK  us  to  send  you  the  24-page  Bulle- 
tin  on   Wheat   Growing:,   by    Ex-Director 
Wheeler  of  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  profit. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 
«^     V/e  mail  it  free 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

We  have  a  factory  near  you.    He  ship  from  27  different  factory  points  F.ast  of  the  Mississippi.    Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 


THIS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  2>6  entered  in 
our   Great   ^1000  Contest,  won   $100  but 
was  not  large  enough,  however,  to  get  first 
place,  which  was  taken  by  a  crop  of  59.86  bu. 
per  acre,  also  grown  exclusively  on  our  fertilizer. 
.Isk  us  for  the  story.  , 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


THE  FUR  BRINGERS 

By  Hulbert  Footner 
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Coprrifbt   Tb*  Frank  A.  MuoMy  Co 
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CHAPTEE    XXVI    (Ooncluded) 


Ambrose  told  his  story  hopelessly. 
No  comment  was  made  upon  it.  Am- 
brose could  feel  their  unexpressed 
sneers  like  goads  in  the  raw  ttesh.  Only 
Colina  gave  no  sign.  Macfarlane  turn- 
ed  to  her  for  instructions. 

She  contrived  t^  maintain  her  proud 
and  atony  air  up  to  the  moment  she  was 
obliged  'to  speak.  But  her  self-coinmand 
went  out  with  her  shuddering,  voice. 
"I — I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she 
whispered  tremblingly. 

"Surely  there  can  be  no  question 
here!"  cried  Strange  with  a  voice  full 
of  reproachful  indignation.  ' '  I  have 
served  Mr.  Graviller  faithfully  for  ne«.r- 
ly  thirty  years.  This  man's  whole  aim 
has  been  'to  ruin   him ! ' ' 

"This  is  the  tone  I  should  be  taking 
instead  of  letting  him  run  nie  out," 
Ambrose  thought  dispassionately,  as  if 
it  were  somebody  else.  But  he  remain- 
ed dumb. 

"What  earthly  reason  could  I  have 
for  trying  to  injure  my  benefactor!" 
cried  Strange.  His  voice  broke  artis- 
tically on  the  final  word.  "You  all 
know  what  I  think  of  him.  Your  sus- 
picions hurt  me! " 

Macfarlane  crossed  over  and  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  Colina  kept  her 
eyes  down.  She  was  very  pale;  her  lips 
were  compressed  and  her  hands  clenched 
at  her  sides. 

Ambrose  bestirred  himself  to  his  own 
defense.  "Let  me  ask  a  question,"  he 
said  quietly  to  Strange.  "You  say 
when  you  opened  the  door  you  saw  me 
with  jny  hands  on  Mr.  Gaviller.  How 
could  you  see  me?" 

"With  my  electric  flashlight," 
Strange  instantly  answered. 

' '  That 's  a  lie, ' '  said  Ambrose.  ' '  The 
flash-light  was  mine.  I  can  prove  it  by 
a  dozen  witnesses." 

"Produce  it,"  said  Strange  sneer- 
ing. 

"You  knocked  it  out  of  my  hand," 
said  Ambrose.  "It  will  be  found  some- 
where on  the  floor  up-stairs. " 

iStrange  drew  his  hand  out  of  his 
pocket.  ' '  On  the  contrary,  it  is  here, ' ' 
he  said.  "And  it  has  never  been  out 
of  my  possession.  As  to  your  identi- 
fying it,  there  are  dozens  like  it  in  the 
O/Ountry.  It  is  the  style  all  the  stores 
carry." 

Ambrose  shrugged.  "I've  nothing 
more  to  say,"  he  said.  "The  man  is 
a  liar.  The  truth  is  bound  to  come  out 
in  the  end." 

The  white  men  paid  little  attention 
to  this,  but  it  stung  Strange  to  reply. 
"If  Mr.  Gaviller  were  able  to  speak 
he'd  soon  decide  between  us!" 

At  that  moment,  as  if  Strange 's 
speech  had  evoked  him,  they  heard 
G^iddiage  in  the  hall. 

"Has  he  spoken?"  they  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

Colina  kept  her  eyes  hidden. 

Giddings  nodded.  "He  sent  me  down- 
stairs to  order  Macfarlane  to  arrest 
Doane." 

Colina  fell  back  against  the  door- 
frame with  a  hand  to  her  breast.  "Did 
he — did    he    see   himf"  she    whispered. 

"No,"  said  Giddings  reluctantly. 
"He  did  not  see  his  assailant.  But 
he  said  to  accuse  Strange  of  the  deed 
was  the  act  of  a  desperate  criminal." 

"You're  under  arrest!"  Macfarlane 
said  brnskly  to  Ambrose.  Turning  to 
Oolina,  he  added  deprecatingly:  "You 
had  better  leave  thf  room,  Miss  Gavil- 
ler." 


She  shook  her  head.  Clearly  speech 
was  beyond  her.  Not  once  during  tlie 
scene  had  Ambrose  been  able  to  see  hei 
eyes.  Macfarlane  waited  a  moment  foi 
her  to  go,  then  shrugged  dcprecatingly, 

' '  Will  you  submit  to  handcutt's  or 
must  I  force  youf"  he  demanded  of 
Ambrose. 

Ambrose  did  not  hear  him.  His  eyes 
were  fastened  on  Colina.  So  long  as  he 
was  tortured  by  a  doubt  of  her  he  was 
ublivio'us  to  everything  else. 

The  heart  knows  no  logic.  It  deals 
directly  with  the  heart.  Love  looks 
for  loyalty  as  its  due.  Ambrose  was 
amazed  and  incredulous  and  sickened 
by  his  love's  apparent  faint-heartedness. 

"Colina!"  he  cried  indignantly, 
"have  you  nothing  to  say?  Do  you 
believe  this  lief" 

Her  agonized  eyes  flew  to  his — full 
of  passionate  gratitude  to  hear  him 
defend  himself.  His  scorn  both  abased 
and  overjoyed  her.     Her  heart  knew. 

None  of  the  others  recognized  what 
was  passing  in  those  glances. 

Macfarlane  took  a  step  forward. 
"Here!  Leave  Miss  G-aviller  out  of 
this!"  he  said  harshly. 

Ambrose  did  not  look  at  him,  but  his 
hand  clenched  ready  to  strike.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Colina,  demanding  an 
answer. 

Color  came  back  to  her  cheeks  and 
firmness  to  her  voice.  "Stop!"  she 
cried  to  Macfarlane  in  her  old  imperi- 
ous way.  "I'm  mistress  here.  My 
father  is  incapable  of  giving  orders. 
You've  no  right  to  judge  this  man.  None 
of  us  can  choose.  There  is  no  evidence. 
I  will  not  have  either  one  handcuffed!  " 

Macfarlane  fell  back  disconcerted.  ' '  I 
was  thinking  of  your  father's  safety," 
he   muttered. 

"I  will  watch  over  him  myself,"  she 
said.    She  went  swiftly  up  the  stairs. 

Ambrose  sat  by  himself  on  a  chair 
at  the  junction  of  the  side  passage  with 
the  stair  hall.  Naturally,  after  what 
had  passed,  he  avoided  the  other  men 
— and  they  him. 

It  was  growing  light.  He  saw  the 
panes  of  the  side  door  gray  and  whiten. 
Later  he  could  make  out  the  damaged 
front  of  the  store  across  the  square. 

Macfarlane  was  again  upon  watch  by 
the  door.  Strange  and  Pringle  were  in 
the  library.  Giddings  was  with  Colina 
and  the  sick  man  up-stairs. 

Ambrose  watched  the  coming  of  day 
with  grim  eyes.  He  had  had  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  his  situation.  True,  Co- 
lina had  not  failed  him,  but  he  did  not 
minimize  the  dangers  ahead. 

He  knew  something  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  men's  justice.  Out  of  the  tumult 
of  rage  that  had  at  first  shattered  him 
had  been  born  a  resolve  to  guard  him- 
self warily. 

Daylight  had  an  odd  effect  of  novelty. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  years  had  separ- 
ated him  from  the  previous  day. 

Strange  came  out  of  the  library  to 
take  an  observation.  At  the  sight  of 
him  Ambrose's  eyes  burned.  If  scorn 
could  kill,  the  half-breed  would  have 
fallen  in  his  tracks. 

"They're  still  quiet,"  remarked  Mac 
farlane. 

"Too  quiet,"  said  Strange.  "If  they 
made  a  noise  we  could  guess  what  they 
were  up  to! " 

The  two  men  held  a  low-voiced  col- 
loquy by  the  door.  Ambrose  supposed 
that  Strange  was  again  offering  to  go 
out  to  reconnoiter.  The  policeman  was 
expostulating   with    him. 

He  heard  Strange  say:   "I'm   afrail 


they  miay  attempt  to  wreck  the  mill  be- 
fore they  go.     That  would   be  fatal   for 
all  of  us.     I  had   no  op|>ortunity  ycst<M- 
day  to  put  on  now  lo<'ks. " 

Macfarlane  begged  Strang*'  not  to 
risk   himself. 

"He's  safe  enough,"  thought  Am- 
lirose  grimly. 

Strange  finally   had  his   way. 

Ambrose  speculated  on  what  iiis  real 
object  might  be.  "That  bull-headed  red 
coat  is  likely   to   get  a   surprise!"   lie 
thought. 

In    less   than    ten    minutes    the    halt 
breed     returned.       Macfarlane     warmly 
grasped  his  hand. 

"Its  all  right,"  said  Strange.  "I 
went  straight  up  to  them.  I  had  no 
trouble.  Even  now  the  older  heads  are 
thinking  of  the  consequences.  I  think 
t'h<>y'll  be  gone   directly." 

After  some  further  talk  in  low  tones 
Strange  went  back  into  the  library, 
and  Macfarlane  sat  down  with  his  gun 
across  his  knees. 

Once  more  quiet  ruled  the  house.  Am- 
brose's head  fell  forward  on  his  breast 
and  h'C  slept  uneasily. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  cry  they  had 
waited  all  night  in  dread  of  hearing: 

"They're  coming! " 

Strange  and  Pringle  ran  out  into  the 
hall.  Low  as  the  cry  was  it  was  heard 
above.  Colina  and  Giddings  came  fly- 
ing down-stairs.  Ambrose  had  already 
joined  the  others. 

In  the  face  of  the  deadly  danger 
all  crowded  together  in  the  narrow 
]>assage,  far  enough  back  from  the 
closed  door  to  see  thru  the  panes  with- 
out being  seen. 

The  five  whites  were  afraid,  as  they 
might  well  be — but  without  panic.  The 
half-breed  was  suspiciously  calm.  They 
lacked  an  unquestioned  leader. 

"That  is  Myengeen  leading  them," 
Maid   Strange;   "a  bad  Indian!" 

"Macfarlane — tell  us  what  to  do," 
said  Giddings. 

"They're  quiet  now,"  said  Colina, 
"I   shall  speak   to  them!" 

M,vfanlane  put  out  a  restraining 
liand.  "Leave  this  to  ine!  "  lie  said 
<)uickly. 

"We're  in  each  other's  way  here," 
cried  Ambrose.  "Let  us  spread  thru 
some  of  the  rooms." 

"Right!"  said  Macfarlane.  "Doane, 
Giddings,  and  Miss  Colina — go  into  the 
library  and  throw  up  the  windows  on 
this  side.  Shoot  between  the  boards  if  I 
give  the  word.  The  guns  are  inside  the 
door." 

A  cry  from  Strange  brought  them  out 
into  the  hall  again.  'They've  raised  a 
white  flag!  They  want  to  parley,  not  to 
fight." 

The  others  murmured  their  relief. 

"Open  the  door"  cried  Strange.  "I 
will  speak  to  them." 

Ambrose  fell  back  a  little.  The  other 
men  crowded  around  Strange,  urging 
him  to  be  careful  of  himself.  Strange 
was  doing  the  modest  hero! 

It  was  a  pretty  little  play.  At  the 
sig-ht  of  it  a  harsh  jangle  of  laughter 
rang  inside  Ambrose.  Colina  took  no 
part  in  the  scene. 

Strange  stepped  out  on  the  porch. 
Ambrose  heard  him  speaking  the  un- 
couth Kakisa  tongue,  and  heard  the 
murmur  of  replies.  He  would  have 
given  a  bale  of  furs  to  understand  what 
was  being  said. 

The  exchange  was  brief.  Strange 
presently  stepped  inside  and  said: 

' '  They  say  they  want  their  leader — 
Ambrose  Doane." 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  little  group. 
They  turned  and  stared  at  Ambrose.  He, 
for  the  moment,  was  stunned  with  as- 
tonishment. He  was  aware  only  of 
Colina 's  stricken,  white  face.  She  look- 
ed as  if  she  had  been  shot. 

"They  say  they  are  ready  to  go," 
Strange  went  on.  "They  promise  to 
make  no  more  trouble  if  we  give  Doane 
up.  If  we  refuse,  they  say  they  will 
take  him,  anyway." 


.Inly    1,   lyio. 

"It's  an  infernal  nel  "  cried  Am- 
brose dcMptMutely.  ''I  am  im  leader  of 
theirs!" 

She  did  not  belicvo  him.  Her  eyes 
lost  all  their  luster  and  hjr  lovely  fact- 
looked  ashen.    She  seemed  about  to  fall. 

Giddings    went    to    her    aid,    but    she 
pushed  him  away.     She  seemed  uncon- 
scious   of   the    j)resence    of    the    others. 
Her   accusing  eyes    were    fixed    on    Am 
brose. 

"I  believed  in  you,"  she  murmured 
in  a  dead  voice.  "I  believed  in  yon! 
Oh,  God!"  Her  hands  wore  flung  up  in 
a  despairing  gesture.  "Let  him  go!" 
she  cried  to  Macfarlane  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  ran  down  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 
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A  Change  of  Jailers 

There  was  a  significant  silence  in  the 
passage  when  Colina  had  gone. 

Finally  Macfarlane  said  stubbornly, 
"He's  my  prisoner.  It's  my  duty  to 
hold  him  against  any  odds.  It's  the 
first  rule  of  the  service." 

Giddings  and  Pringle  urgently  remon- 
strated with  him.  Strange  held  apart  as 
if  he  considered  it  none  of  his  business. 
At  last,  with  a  deprecating  air,  he  added 
his  voice  to  the  other  men's. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  smoothly; 
"you  know  best,  of  course;  but  aren't 
there  times  when  a  soldier  must  make 
his  own  rules?  All  of  us  men  would 
stand  by  you  gladly,  but  there's  a  sick 
man  up-stairs  that  they  have  been 
taught  to  hate.    And  a  woman." 

Macfarlane  gave  in  with  a  shrug.  "1 
suppose  you'll  stand  by  me  if  I'm  haul- 
ed up  for  it,"  he  grumbled. 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  stood  aside 
to  let  Ambrose  pass.  The  others  like- 
wise drew  back,  as  from  one  marked 
with  the  plague.  Every  face  was  hard 
with  scorn. 

When  Ambrose  appeared  on  the  porch, 
«ries,  ai)parcntly  of  welcome,  were  rais- 
ed by  the  Kakisas.  He  supposed  that 
Strange  had  made  a  deal  with  the  Ka- 
kisas to  |>ut  him  out  of  the  way.  He 
believed  that  ho  was  going  straight  to 
his  death.  He  faced  the  little  group  in 
the  doorway.  "I  tell  you  again,"  he 
said,  "this  is  all  a  put-up  job.  You 
know  notliing  what  is  going  on  but 
what  this  breed  chooses  to  tell  you.  He's 
a  liar  and  a  murderer.  If  you  put  your- 
selves in  his  hands,  so  much  tlie  worse 
for  you." 

The  white  men  laughed  in  Ambrose '.s 
face.  The  breed  smiled  dcprecatingly 
and  forgivingly. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  and  be  thankful 
you're  getting  off  so  easy,"  Macfarlane 
said,  full  of  honest  contempt. 

Ambrose  turned  his  back  on  them, 
and  climbing  over  the  wire  barrier, 
marched  stiffly  down  to  the  gate. 

It  was  now  full  daylight.  An  extra- 
ordinary picture  faced  the  watchers 
from  the  doorway — the  ruined  store  in 
the  background,  the  grotesque  crew 
hanging  to  the  fence  palings. 

Myengeen,  whom  Ambrose  had  mark- 
ed earlier  as  a  leader  of  the  mob,  grip- 
ped his  hand  at  the  gate  and  cried  out 
with  hypocritical  joy.  Otliers  crowded 
around,  those  who  could  not  obtain  his 
hands,  stroking  his  sleeves  and  fawning 
upon  him. 

There  was  an  ironical  note  in  the 
demonstration.  Ambrose  observed  that 
the  majority  of  the  Indians  looked  on 
indifferently.  He  smelled  treachery  in 
the  air. 

The  mob,  facing  about,  started  to 
move  in  open   order  toward  the  river. 

Wlion  they  got  down  the  bank  out  of 
sight  of  the  house  Myengeen  and  the 
others  gave  over  their  hollow  pretense 
of  enthusiasm  at  Ambrose's  release. 
Thereafter  none  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  him. 

They  had  loaded  their  boat  with  plun- 
der   and    wore    ready   to    bvtve. 
(To  be  coiit  itiiied.) 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  27,  1916. 
Altho  the  inarketH  are  heavy  with  increas- 
iiitj;  variutiM  of  fresli  fruits  and  vei;etal>les 
tliH  tradi!  is  uliHorbini;  thu  sujiply  at  liberal 
prices.  l'<iiuio  .■ihipiiieuts  are  coutinuing  from 
Nuifulk  iiiiil  the  Kiustcrii  Shore  and  in  a 
sliorl  whili^  the  early  (.Top  from  New  Jersey 
will  be  dut.'.  The  bulk  of  shipments  now 
received  are  being  liuuled  from  New  Jersey 
and  from  the  local  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
I'rireB  ou  the  vurious  cominuditieH  are  such 
liS  make  uuusua.lly  good  i>rolits  for  the 
furmers  and  tL'iid  to  create  an  active  market. 
The  market  has  been  favorable  for  Nor- 
folk and  Ka.stera  Shore  jjotaloes  during  this 
season  and  tirst  grade  stock  has  met  with 
a  good  deuiund.  Last  year  at  this  season 
Eastern  Shore  jiotutoes  were  selling  as  low 
aa  90  cents  i>er  barrel ;  the  prices  secured  at 
the  beginning  of  this  week  are  the  lowest 
we  have  quoted  for  tliis  season.  First  grada 
Norfolk  |>otatoes  are  selling  at  $3  to  $3.25 
und  second  grade  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Eastern 
Shores  are  soiling  at  iimall  ligures  with  a  few 
f^ncy  marks  bringing  an  additional  premium 
of    15    cents   per   barrel. 

Near-by  Vegetables 
Many  8hipi>ers  met  with  disappointment 
in  marketing  their  lirst  picking  of  green 
beans  to  find  that  the  market  was  heavily 
supplied.  On  Saturday  morning  the  price 
dropped  to  35  to  4U  cents  per  basket,  with 
the  opening  of  this  week  beans  are  soiling  at 
25  to  35  cents  per  basket  with  ample  sup- 
ply. Wax  beans  sell  readily  at  45  to  30 
cents   per   basket. 

The  pea  market  has  been  very  satisfactory 
to  the  shi(>])ers  and  the  market  couiiuues  at 
this  time  around  75  to  80  ceuts  per  basket 
for  large  sweet  peas.  There  has  been  an  in- 
teresting variation  in  the  price  of  pea.s 
as  they  sold  high  and  low  on  alternate  days; 
the  average  selling  price  has  been  generally 
considered  good.  Bunch  carrots  have  be- 
come quite  a  drag  on  the  market  and  sell 
slowly  at  $2  per  100  bunches;  bunch  beets 
are  selling  at  $2  per  100  bunches  «nd 
meet  with  a  good  demand,  cleaning  up  daily 
at  this  price.  Radisihes  are  in  very  limited 
supply  and  not  in  very  good  demand  and 
.selling  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  100.  Scullions 
well  cleaned  and  bunched  eell  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  i>er  100  bunches.  Jersey  shipments 
of  cabbage  are  heavy  at  this  time  and  are 
selling  at  40  to  45  ceuts  per  basket  and 
$1.50    to    $1.75    per    barrel. 

PenuisyJvania  farmers  as  well  as  Jersey 
farmers  continue  t.o  cut  their  asparagus  and 
will  possiljJy  close  the  sea«on  with  the 
end  of  the  present  week.  The  jjirice  secured 
on  all  good  grades  of  asparagus  has  remained 
remarkably  steady  and  we  find  practically  the 
same  price  being  secured  today  as  were 
received  the  second  week  of  the  asparagus 
season.  Heavy  grass  is  selling  as  high  as  $3 
per  doircn  bunches  with  the  average  price 
around  $1.75  ('<  $2;  medium  grades  are  selling 
at  $1.50rf/)$1.75;  the  third  grade  of  culls,  75 
cents  to  $1.25.  8)>inach  is  to  be  found  in  small 
quantities  and  with  an  equally  small  demand 
at  50  cents  per  box.  Lettuce  ranging  from  24 
to  30  heads  to  the  l>ox  is  selling  at  50 
to  tiU  cents  and  that  packed  in  barrels  is 
goiug    out     at     $1     to     $1.25. 

Southern   Vegetables 

Interest  is  lost  in  most  of  the  vegetableH 
from     the    southern    section     because    of    the 

HfJMdiiu t (•  «iim»!v    fr^vin   .l.>ra»»v       TrtmatnoR^   linw- 

ever,  from  the  .Missiasippi  section  are  tind- 
ing  K.'t.li>  when  in  ;;ood  condition.  The  fiat 
cases  containing  4  carriers  are  selling  at 
75  to  90  cents  with  a  few  of  the  best  grades 
selling  at  $1  per  crate.  Southern  cabbageis 
about  over  for  the  season,  a  few  cars  arriv- 
ing from  tile  Eastern  Shore  and  from  as  far 
south  as  Norfolk  are  bringing  good  prices; 
fancy  stoi^k  in  crates  sell  at  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Eggplants  are  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  crate.  Cucumbers  are  moving  at  75 
cents  to  $1  per  hamj)er  and  many  of  those 
arriving  are  yellow  and  in  undesirable  condi- 
tion. The  growers  of  Virginia  have  been  ship- 
ping large  quantities  of  beans  that  can  scarce- 
ly afford  to  compete  with  the  New  Jersey 
growers  and  their  stock  has  been  selling  at 
50  to  75  cents  per  Vi -barrel  basket,  both 
for  wax  and  green  stock.  The  large  por- 
tion of  the  onions  placed  on  sale  now  are 
from  storage  and  selling  at  increased  prices; 
number  one  grades  are  selling  at  $1.85  to  $2 
and  number  two  grades,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 
Fruits 

The  best  of  the  strowberry  crop  has  been 
marketed  and  that  which  is  arriving  now  is 
largely  of  inferior  quality  and  c-onsequently 
in  i>oor  conditicm.  The  successive  rains  dur- 
ing tills  season  have  made  the  berries  highly 
perishable  and  it  has  been  a  large  factor 
in  governing  the  sales.  Oandy  and  Chesa- 
peake varieties  continue  to  sell  at  the  best 
prices  and  are  now  bringing  from  8  to  10 
o«nts  per  quart.  Champion  and  Success  and 
other     varieties     are     going     out     at     5     and 

6  cents  per  quart.  Raspberries  are  on  the 
market  in  small  supply   and   selling   at   6  and 

7  cents  per  pint.  lilackberries  are  arriving 
from  North  Carolina  and  a  few  from  Mary- 
land. Sales  are  at  from  6  to  7  cents  per 
quart.  North  Carolina  huckleberries  are  sell- 
ing Ht  14  to  16  cents  per  quart.  Gooseberries 
are  in  large  supply  from  New  Jersey  and 
selling  around  4  cent.8  per  quart  or  at  the 
buyers'  offer.  Currants  in  good  condition 
■are  selling  at  7  to  8  cents  per  quart.  The 
•'lierries  arriving  thus  far  this  season  have 
heen  of  poor  quality,  small  in  size  and  dull 
in  color;  they  are  selling  at  3  to  5  cents  per 
pound. 

Cantaloupes  are  arriving  heavier  from 
California  and  as  many  as  10  to  15  car- 
loads are  unloaded  daily.  The  quality  is 
Renerally  good  but  some  of  the  stock  is 
arriving"  .soft.  Best  grades  are  selling  at 
$2.25  i)er  standard  crate  of  45  loj)e8.  Jumbo 
crates  of  36  lopes  are  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2 
with  the  best  grades  liringing  $2.25.  The 
flat  crates  containing  from  10  to  12  lopes 
are  selling  at  75  cents  to   $1.00.      From   5  to 

8  cars  of  Qeorgiii  i>eaches  are  being  unloaded 
Pach  day  and  sales  range  from  $1.50  to  $3 
per  carrier,  depending  on  the  qualitv'  and 
color  of  the  fruit.  Watermelons  from  Florida 
nrp  selling  at  on  average  price  of  $260  to 
$275    i)er    car. 

Poultry 
While  there  ihas  been  practically  no  change 
in  prices  on  live  poultry  during  the  past 
week  the  innrket  does  not  aj»ppar  to  be  quite 
so  active.  Tlie  rec,ei|)ts  liavn  not  been  heavy 
but  tha  demand  seems  to  be  lightHr.      Fowls  of 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


desirable  sizes  are  now  selling  at  20  to  2 
(>ent8.  Old  roosters  have  iKsen  in  rather  light 
.Mippl.v  and  prices  have  ruled  firm  at  15 
cents  per  pound.  Spring  chicken.s  of  de 
^  r.i'.lc  M/;e>,  not  Leghorns,  me  bringing  25 
to  30  cents  per  pound.  Iioghorns  accordinj; 
to  Ni/.e  bring  from  21  to  24  cents.  Spring 
ducks  are  moving  out  in  good  ahape  at  14  to 
16    cenU. 

Altho  pricos  have  ruled  firm  on  dressed 
I>oultry  the  offerings  have  not  been  moving 
as  freely  as  they  should,  with  the  exception 
of  fancy  fowl,  which  have  cleaned  up  quickly 
at  21  to  21  >4  cents  with  some  fancy  near-by 
selling  up  to  22  to  22 ^  cents.  Spring  chick- 
ens have  brought  35  to  37  cents  when  averag- 
ing 2  |>ouuds  each  in  weight  and  the  smaller 
sizes  moved  alowly  at  30  to  33  cents.  Some 
e.vtra  fancy  broilers  are  bringing  up  to  40 
cents    and    nearby    dressed    ducks    18    to    20 

cents. 

Bgga 

The  receipts  of  eggs  have  been  much 
lighter  this  week  than  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  the  market  has  advanced  Vi  cent 
per  do^en  on  current  receipts,  which  are  now 
seUing  at  23  cents.  The  consaimption  demand 
for  eggs  continues  very  good.  The  quality 
*;:  ■"■"'■■by  egg«  is  beginning  to  run  very  in- 
different altho  the  weather  conditions  up  to 
the  present  timo  .have  been  very  favorable 
for  good  quality  eggs.  No  doubt  it  will  bo 
more  difficult  to  get  good  quality  eggs  show- 
ing no  heat  effects,  as  the  summer  advances 
and  the  egg  shipper  who  has  good  eggs  free 
from  heat  will  be  ablo  to  get  a  nice  premium 
for  them  over  market  quotations. 

Candled,  graded  and  selected  eggs  are  job- 
bing out   at  27   to  29   cents. 

— SeJmarad. 

YORK    PBODUOE    MARKET 


1  Ewes,   heavy,   fat 6.00@    6.25 

Lambs,     Spring,     e.stra     11.00@11.75 

(Js)od    to   choice    10.50®  11.00 

M"<1"»"     9.50@    9.75 

Common      9.00fe)    9.25 

Hogs.-  -,.\  gradual  improvement  in  trading 
was  noticeable,  with  the  butchers  and  slaogb- 
lerer.s'  strike  under  control.  Quotations  for 
Westerns  were  $11  gross  weight  and  $13.75 
for   weight. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Every  dejicription  of 
prime  and  choice  meats  commanded  full  rates, 
with   inquiry  about  normal. 

Steers     \i 

Heifers     ,',',    lo  V4  i 

Cows     g 

Veal    calves    13 

Extra     calves .    \i 

Southerns    and    barnyards    .......    10 

Country    dressed    12 

Extras     \q 

Sheep    14 

Extra    wetiiei  s     ig 

Lambs     \q 

Extra    lam  IIS    20 

HoKS     14 

PITTSBUBOH  LIVE    STOCK 


i— ir. 


Straw. -Per  ton,  No.  1  rye,  $15.50(a>16; 
.1.)  ,     No.    2    $14fril5. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.24;  No.  2 
11.22%;    No.    2   hard   winter,    $1.1H4. 

Corn. — .\o.  2  yollow,  --c;  No.  3  yellow. 
H4%c. 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  45(S)45>,4c;  No.  4 
ri(?i,i44  Vfec;    ordinary    to    fancy,    44V6®46%c. 

Kye.— $1.07>/^. 

Mill  Feed.— Coarse  Weatern  spring  one 
hundred- pound  sacks  to  arrive,  %2X.QQCn 
22.10.  Ktaiidurd  middlings,  $23(gi23.50;  flour 
do.,  $27(«  27.50  to  arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive, 
I40i>ound  sacks,  $23.50.  Oil  meal.  $31  fa' 32. 
City  feed  bulk  bran,  $22.40.  Heavy  feed  in 
bulk,  $23.  Red  dog,  $32.50.  Flour  middlings, 
$32.00. 


PHILADELPHIA   DAIBT  MARKETS 


\ork,     Pa.,    June    26,     1916. 

The  markets  were  active  along  all  lines 
the  past  week.  Berries  are  slow.  Eggs 
firmer.  Butter  so  slow  that  much  cannot 
be  disposed  of.  New  peas  were  dis,played 
in    large   quantities.      Cherries  are  scarce.' 

Eggs. — 23®  27c     per     dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  28® 32c  per  lb.;  separa- 
tor. 30®3ac  per  lb.  Milk  6  cents  per  quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  13(5)  15c  per  lb.;  dressed, 
4oc(ai$l   each.      Springea-s,    20c   per  lb 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  18f«25c  a  Mspk- 
new  20®  25c  a  Vi-pk.  Cabbage,  3®  7c  a 
head.  Lettuce,  3® 8c  a  head.  Radishes,  lUi 
.3c  a  bunch;  18c  a  quart.  Sou])  beans,  \2Cti 
15c  a  quart.  Lard,  14'ti15c  a  lb.  Peas 
l;>to25c  a  %-pk.  Beans,  20r«25c  a  »/4-pk 

Fruit. — Apples,  15® 40c  %-pk.  Strawber- 
ries. .^(,t\Oc  a,  box.  Cherries,  5@8  a  box.  Cur- 
rants,   6@8c  box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $102-  corn 
90c;  oats,  65c;  rye,  95c;  bran.  $1.35  cwt;' 
middlings,  $1.65  cwt. 

Wholesale  G|rain  Market. — Wheat,  92c- 
corn,  76c;  oats,  47c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $26 
per  ton ;  middlings,  $32  per  ton. 

NEW    YOBK   PBODUCE 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ,Iune  26,  1916. 
Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
110  loads  compared  with  65  loads  the  week 
before.  With  the  largest  supply  of  the  sea- 
son the  market  ruled  alow  and  lower  on  all 
except  a  few  choice  dry-fed  cattle  which 
ruled  about  steady  while  the  corn-fed  grass 
oattle  and  the  strictly  grassers  sold  consid- 
erably lower.  Heifers  and  bulls  in  fair  sup- 
l)ly  and  sold  15  to  25c  lower,  while  cows 
wt-re  111  liberal  supply  and  sold  25®50  cents 
lower.  Fresh  cows  in  faiir  supply  and  sold 
easier.  Cattle  supply  today  totaled  eight 
loads;  demand  only  moderate  while  market 
IS   slow  and   lower. 

•rood    to    choice     $10.40@10.70 

(rood    1300    to     1400    lb 10.15®10  40 

•Medium    to   good    1200-1300    lb.      9.40®    9  85 

Tidy,    1050   to   1150   lb 9.40®    9  80 

Fair    to   medium,    1000-1100   lb.      8.75®    9  30 

Fair,    900   to    1000   lb 7  75®    8  25 

Common,    700    to   900    lb 6.50  ((41    7!50 

Hough,  half-fat,  1000-1300  lb.  7.00®  8.00 
Common  t-o  good  fat  oxen  ...  6.00®  7.75 
Common  to  good  fat  bulls  ....  5.00®  8.50 
Common  to  good  fat  oows  ....  4.50 (gi  7.50 
Heifers,    700    to    1100    lb 4.75®)    9  25 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,   June   26,    1916. 

There  is  no  quotable  change  in  prices  of 
solid  packed  creamery  butter  and  the  mar- 
ket is  weak.  Consumptive  demand  is  fair 
but  speculative  buyers  show  little  interest  and 
considerable  stock  has  to  be  stored  for  own- 
ers' account.  Ladles  aro  quiet  and  unchang- 
ed. Receipts  of  packing  stock  are  well  clean- 
ed up.  Strictly  fancy  prints  are  in  fair 
request  and  steady,  but  supplies  are  largeily 
of  more  or  less  defective  goods  which  are 
dull  and  irregular  in  value.  The  cheese 
market  rules  steady  under  moderate  offer- 
ings and  a  fair  demand. 

Butter.-i— Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  spe- 
cials, 32c;  extra,  30fa!31c;  extra  firsts,  29Cw 
29>^c;  seconds,  27®27>^c;  ladle  packed, 
23® 25c;  nearby  prints,  fancy,  33c;  average 
extras,  31f??32c;  do.,  firsts,  28@30c;  do., 
seconds,  27f?i27V6c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
prints,    36®39c. 

Choose.— New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
16^4®16Vic;  fair  to  good,  new,  15H(S>16c; 
do.,   part  skims,   9®  14c. 


3.75®    4.50 
$25®  75 


New  York  City.  June  26,  1916. 
•  1?  ,"""«*■  'narket  is  developing  weakness 
in  all  lines,  and  it  is  expected  that  prices 
will  drop.  Cheese  market  opens  easy  but 
offerings  are  not  heavy.  Receipts  of  eggs 
are  lighter,  and  further  shrinkage  in  ship- 
ments are  indicated.  Dressed  poultry  steady 
and  good  stock  In  fair  demand.  All  berries 
in  light  supply  and  prices  firm.  The  vege- 
table market  holds  firm  in  most  lines  and 
prices   are   steady. 

Butter.— -dreamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
iwund.  29  %c;  higher  score,  30  %c;  thirds 
\>o  firsts,  25@29c;  state  dairy,  24r«29c- 
packing  stock,    21®23c. 

Cheese.  —  Whole  milk  specials,  15%(Ji)16c- 
dai.s.ies,    16>4c;    skims,    10%@12'/2C 

.,«?>'^-o.~.    ^'■*'*''    gathered,    extra,     25  V^r^i 
-'rt'/^c;  dirties,   18®21c;   nearbv  white,  fine  to 
fancy.    28«)30c;    ordinary    to   iood,    26®27c- 
browns,    27®  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  3  to  4  pounds  to  pair,  35c- 
fowls,  19®  22c;  old  roosters,  14  ^4c;  squabs, 
$-f'(4.25  doz.  Spring  ducks,  per  lb  19c 
Turkeys,    fresh    killed,    26c. 

Asparagus.  —  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
green,  fancy,  dozen,  $2.25®  2.75;  do.,  green 
extra,  $1.75® 2.00;  do.,  green  prime,  $1.25® 
1.50. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Lettuce,  per  bbl 
7.)cr«$1.25;  radishes,  loO  bunches.  50c®$l' 
water-cress,  per  100  bunches,  $1.25®150- 
peas,  large,  per  basket,  $1.50® 2;  small,  $1 
f(f  1..^0  Strawberries,  .Jersey,  fancy,  10® 
14c;    do.,    average,    6'^^ 9c. 

.\pples.— Northern  Spy,  $3(5)6;  Baldwin, 
bbl.,  $2.75@5.75;  Ben  Davis,  bbl,,  $2  75® 
3.50.  " 

Country  Dressed  Veals. 

^o\c^     (fUl9% 

Prfmo     nVt&XB 

fair    to    good     16      ®16V6 

Coarse,  heavy la      @16% 

Common    14      ®15 

Buttermilks    '..'...'.'.'.'.'.    13  %  (» 14 

Grassers 12  V6  @  13 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    June   26,    1916. 

Receipts  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
evening,   June  24: 

Beef        Sheep   and      Hogs 
Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for    week     ...3,256  7.449  5  447 

Previous     week     ...3,363  6,892  4,'415 

Caives. — Total  receipts  of  calves  for  this 
week    were   1,719   against  1,874   last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — There  was  little  life  in  the 
market,  which  was  well  supplied  with  Lancas- 
ter County  and  other  nearby  cottle,  as  well 
as  Ohio  brands,  and  prices  showed  a  slight 
concession  in  some  lines.  Bulls  and  cows  were 
held  a  trifle  easier,  tho  .the  ohoicest  calves 
communded    full    rates.    Quotations: 

Best    steers    $10.20®  10.35 

'"hoice     9.75®  10.00 

i7**l<'     9.25®    9.50 

^l«aii"n     8.50®    8.75 

Common      ^.hO(<t    7.00 

£«t    eows    4.75®    7.50 

Thin     cows     3.00®    4.00 

Veal    Calves. — 

Exceptional     lots     $12.50®  13.00 

Good     to    choice    11.50®  12.00 

M<"dium     9.00®  10.00 

Coininon  8.00(^    9.00 

Southerns    and    barnyards    ....       6.00(9    7-50 

Siieep  and  Lambs. — Offerings  were  fairly 
liberal  and  all  desirable  stock  was  under  sea- 
sonable   disjKwal    at   steady    values. 

W«Mhers.     extra     $   7.75®    8.00 

t  tioicB     7.25(3    7.50 

(Jood      7.00(g)    7.25 

Medium     «.00®    6.75 

Common    4.00®    5.00 


Bologna    cows 

Fresh  cows  and  springers 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  fair;  market 
ruled  steady  all  week.  There  were  800  head 
of    ouilves    received    today;    market   slow. 

Veal     calves     $9.00(5)12.00 

Heavy    and    thin   caives    5.00(g    7.00 

Hogs.— r-The  supply  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  was  fair  and  with  a  good  de- 
mand the  market  until  the  middle  of  the 
week  ruled  about  25c  per  cwt.  higher,  but 
with  warmer  weather  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  the  advance  was  lost  and  the  close  for 
the  week  was  Monday's  prices.  Today's  re- 
ceipts of  hogs  numbered  50  double-deck 
loads;  market  10c  higher  on  good  weights 
but   pigs   and    lights   were   Silow. 

Prime     heavy     $10.10® 

Heavy    mixed     10.05® 

Prime  mediiun  weights 10.05® 

Best  heavy  Yorkers 10.00® 

Light   Yorkers 9.80@ 

Good     pigs     9.50®9.65 

Common  to  good  roughs 8.35®8.75 

Stags     6.50®  7.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Tho  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  week  was  fair  and 
with  a  good  demand  market  ruled  steady 
on  best  s.hpep  and  lambs,  whide  spring  lambs 
closed  50e  iier  cwt.  below  Monday's  prices 
There  were  15  double-deck  loads  of  sheej) 
and  lambs  on  baud  today;  demand  fair  and 
market  fairly  active  at  steady  prices.  Sup- 
ply of  spring  lambs  fair;  market  slow  and 
lower. 

Prime     wethers      $7.60®    7.75 

(food   mixed    6.25®    7.25 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    5.50®    6.75 
Ctijls    and    common     (cliprped)  .  .    3.00®    4.50 

Spring    lambs     7.00®11.2o 

Clipped  lambs    5.50®    9.50 

PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   OBAIN 


NEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 

New    York    City,    June    26,    1916. 

I'he  market  wntinuos  to  be  dull.  Thiij  is 
indicated  in  the  reduced  volume  of  receipts 
last  wi'ek.  The  weather  makes  a  good  scape 
goat  far  many  things.  It  has  really  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
New  York  milk  market  this  month.  It  at 
once  reduced  the  demand  and  increased  the 
supply.  The  market  value  is  approximately 
3  cents  a  quart  to  the  producer  for  grade  B 
in  the  so-called  2fi-cent  zone,  or  3  %  to  the 
shipping  station.  The  crest  of  the  wave  of 
production  has  passed  and  production  is 
beginning  to  fall  off  a  little.  The  Borden 
company  will  decide  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  days  whether  it  will  pay  a  bonus  for 
June  or   not. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart    cans     for    the    week    ending    June    24, 
were    as    follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     45,813  3,545 

Susquehaunu     8,262  757 

West   Shore    15,927  1,923 

Lackawanna     64,290  2,573 

N.    Y.    Central    (long   haul;.    95,340  3,642 

.\.   Y.  Central   (short  haul).    23,490  47 

Ontario      40,697  6,402 

Lehigh    Valley     46,126  3,393 

Homer   Raniadell    Line    ....       4,040  45 

New     Haven     4,749  21 

Pennsylvania    12,920  490 

Other    sources     1,345  35 

Totals      362,999         22,875 

Same   week    lust   year    ...370,995        21,924 


ELGIN    BUTTEB    MABKET 


Elgin,    111.,    June    24,    1916. 
Butter    today   sold    at    28    cents    per    iH)iiT)d: 
50  tubs   were  sold  at   that  figure. 


WOOL    MABKETS 


Philadelj>hia,   Pa.,  June  26,   1916. 

There  is  little  trading  in  hay  and  prices 
have  declined  in  spite  of  the  light  supply. 
Wheat  is  quiet  and  the  slight  changes  in 
quotations  from  day  to  day  are  influenced 
largely  by  speculative  markets.  Corn  is 
quiet  but  steady  under  moderate  offerings. 
Oats  are  also  quiet  but  values  are  steadily 
held. 

Hav. — No.  1  timothy,  medium  bales,  $23'" 
24;  No.  2  do.,  $20(q)22;  no  grade,  $10^'i 
11.  Light  mixed  clover,  $20^21;  No.  1 
do.,   $18®  19.      No.    2   do.,    $16®  17. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $15@15.50; 
No.  2  do.,  $14®  14.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$12.50^13;  do..  No.  2  $11.50®12.  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $10.50®  11;  No.  2  do.,  $9.5or« 
10;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $10®  10.50;  No.  2  do., 
$9®9.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  96® 98c;  No.  3  red, 
96r,/9rtc;  rejected  A,  93%®95%c;  rejected 
B,   92®  94c. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  84%®  85c;  steamer 
yellow,  83V4r'i84c;  No.  3  yellow,  81  %  (5> 
82>4c;  No.  4  yellow,  78%®79%c;  ear  corn, 
81® 82c    per    '70    pounds. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  46»4r<^i47c;  No.  3  do., 
44(ri45c;  No.  4  do..  40^4®41>r4c;  standard 
white,    45l<>®46c;    sample   oats,    38®39c. 

Peed. — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $25.50 
(5") 26;   spring  bran,   do.,   $22.50 ®^3. 

Flour. — Oar  lots,  winter  clear,  $4.50®4.75; 
straight,,  $4. 75®  5;  patent,  «5@5.25;  do., 
i%H\  inills.  paitent,  $5.90(5;6.2'5;  reguJar 
grades,  $4.50®4.75.  Rye  flour,  $5®5.50 
I>er    bbl. 


The  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of  June 
24    says: 

"The  wool  market  lost  none  of  its 
strength  during  the  week,  and  while  prices 
were  not  higher  at  the  seaboard,  the  tendency 
was  upward.  There  was  a  fair  volume  of 
business    in    almost    every    class    of    wool. 

"The  goods  market  is  healthy  and  fairly 
active.  In  the  West  the  purchase  of  the 
new  clip  goes  steadily  forward,  with  prices 
strong  and  i>os»il>ly  fractionally  higher. 
The  level  of  values  in  the  W^est  is  still 
ahead  of  the   seaboard." 

Ohio  and  Peunsylvania  Fleeces:  Delaine 
washed,  37®  38c;  % -blood  combing.  37®  38c; 
%-blood  combing,  40®41c;  delaine  unwash- 
ed.   34®  35c. 

Michigan  and  New  York  Fleeces:  Fine 
unwashed.  27(<(28c;  delaine  unwashed.  31® 
32c;  %-blood  unwashed.  35®36c;  %-blood. 
unwashed.    40c. 

Wisconsin,      Missouri     and     Average     New 
England:    One-quarter-  blood,   38V4®39c;    % 
blood,    39® 40c;     %-blood,    33® 34c. 

Kentucky  and  Similar:  One-<half-blood  un- 
washed,  38c;    %-blood,  unwashed,  41(5' 42c. 


TOBACCO    MABKET 


NEW  YOBK  HAY   AND  OBAIN 


New    York    City,    June    26,    1916. 

The  hay  market  is  weakening.  Offerings 
are  heavy  and  considerable  quantities  aro 
in  transit.  Prices  quoted  are  the  top  of 
the  market  and  too  high  for  out-of-the-way 
Iioints  and  Brooklyn.  Rye  straw  is  barely 
steady. 

Wheat  is  dull  and  generally  steady.  There 
is  a  little  better  exjvort  demand  at  the  recent 
decline,  which  is  encouraging.  The  wheat- 
belt  states  report  favorable  weather  and 
it  is  exjiected  that  the  new  wheat  offerings 
will  further  depress  prices.  Corn  is  steady. 
Oats   show   no    important  change. 

Hay. — Large  bales. — No.  1  timothy,  $28® 
29;  No.  2,  $25(526.50;  No.  3  $20®22;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $25® 26;  lower  grade  clover, 
light  mixed,  $15®  18;  No.  1  dear,  %\^(w 
19.5(1;   lower  grades,  $Il®lli. 


More  or  less  Ixilated,  the  crop  of  the  pres- 
ent year  is  now  practically  all  out  and  pre- 
liminary cultivation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Growers  are  very  hopefal  as  to  outlook  which 
was  never  better  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  comparatively  late  start.  Now  that  the 
crop  is  in  the  field  it  is  known  that  the 
acreage  as  compared  with  last  year  is  bui 
sli>ghtly  incre>ased.  It  is  noted  that  many 
growers  have  dropped  out  and  taken  up  other 
lines  of  production,  but  their  plac«s  have  been 
more  than  refilled  by  various  recruits.  No 
further  sales  of  the  new  crop  were  noted. 
but  the  contracts  made  some  days  ago  were 
sufficient  to  establish  an  advanced  code  of 
prices.  It  may  be  that  these  early  and 
scattered  purchases  are  merely  the  mani- 
imlation  on  the  part  of  factories  of  the  old 
trick  to  establiah  high  prices  thus  preventing 
others  from  buying  until  the  crop  is  ready. 
If  this  is  true,  the  interests  having  the  deal 
will  buy  no  more  until  the  crop  is  grown, 
at  which  time  they  will  swoop  down  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  buy  practically  the 
whole  crop  in  a  few  days  and  at  a  more 
or  less  reduced  price.  .Should  such  be  the 
result,  local  t'ackers  will  be  shut  out  as  they 
were  last  year  unless  they  have  the  nerve  to 
buy  quickly  and  at  the  existing  price  when 
the  landslide  comes.  The  holdings  of  pack- 
ers at  present  consist  of  small  amounts  of 
former  i-rops,  which  are  selling  at  more  or 
less  remunerative  prices. — H.  R.  Tweed, 
.Inne   20. 
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In  Your  Shoes 
AUDay 

Out  in  this  hot,  swelter- 
ing  weather,  tramping 
over  the  farm  from  morn 
to  night — that's  the  kind 
of  wear  that's  hard  on 
socks.    That's  why  the  ordinary  socks 
you  buy  go  to  pieces  quickly  and  make 
your  feet  sore  and  blistered.     Wear 
Durable  Durham   Hosiery,  and   when 
you  kick  off  your  shoes  at  night,  you'll  find  it  hole- 
less  and  your  feet  comfortable. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest.  It  has 
reinforced  heels,  soles,  toes,  and  the  tops  are  fast- 
ened on  for  keeps.  The  famous  Durham  dyes  assure 
fast,  sanitanr  color.  With  all  these  superiorities. 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery  costs  only  10, 15  and  25  cents. 

Tell  the  wife  about  this  hosiery  that  will  save  her 
k  Durs  and  hours  of  darning  work.  Tell  her  to  buy 
Durable  Durham,  the  hosiery  that  makes  home  knit- 
ting expensive,  for  everybody  in  the  family. 


Your  dealer  should  have 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
in  stock.  Have  him  show  it 
to  you  and  also  the  2S-cent 
Durham  Mercerized  Hose. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 

DURHAM,  N.  C 


jO«Aa^ 


More  Wheat 

liy2  bushels  increased 
yield  per  acre,  and 
$7.46  per  acre  profit 

over  and  above  the  cost 
of  fertilizers  were  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  on  farms  in 
10    Indiana    Counties. 

Winter  Wheat 
Production 

sent  free  on  request  tells 
how  to  increase  wheat 
yields. 

THE  SOIL  IMPROUEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

of  tbc  National  Fertilizer  Assoclatton 

1417  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Horae   Owners   Should   Vso 

GOMBAILT'S 
tAlj::>IIL    DALC^AIYl 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 
A  SAFE.  SPEEDT  &  POSITIVE  CURB. 

Prepared  excludively 
hv  J.  E.  Oomb»ult,  ex- 
N'eterlnary  Surtreon  to 
the  Fi-ench  Government 
Stud 


Carbonjinestone 

The  Lan€/  Tonic 


Get  bigger  crops  by  using  Carbon 
Limestone.  Its  very  high  percent- 
age of  carbonate  of  lime  releases 
the  potash  now  in  the  soil  but  un- 
available. Pulverized  fine  enough 
forbestresults.  Inbulkorinsacks. 

Writ*  loda J  far  BOOKLET  ami  PRICES. 

The  Carbon  Limestone  Company  »|llil( 

,  tic  Stambtufh  Bldg.     YeungalowD.  Ohio    ^lO/M 


PENN8YLVANLA.  FAIR  DATES 


County 
Washington 
Butler 
York 
Bt'dford 
l>uuphin 
Lawrence 
Butler 
Berks 

Cumlverland 
Bradford 
Butler 
Crawford 
.It'fferson 
.Ajntifomery 
Washington 
Armstrong 
Bucks 
Lclvanon 
Monroe 
Susquehanna 
Bradford 
Clarion 
Erie 
Greene 
Indiana 
Luzerne 
Warren 
Westmoreland 
York 
York 

Susquehanna 
Centre 

Susquehanna 
York 
Berks 
Cambria 
Chester 
Clearfield 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Northampton 
Tioga 
Crawford 
McKean 

Beaver 

Bucks 
Cumberland 

Mercer 

Armstrong 

Dauphin 

Erie 

LeliLRh 
Tioga 

Wyoming 

York 

Blair 

Allegheny 

Carbon 

T>an  caster 

Mercer 

Clearfield 

Lackawanna 

Northumberland 

Sullivan 

Clarion 

Wayne 

Y'ork 

Bedford 

Columbia 

Somerset 

Klk 

Lycoming 

Perry 

Union 

Venango 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Lackawanna 

Luierne 

Adanu 

Adams 

Miff.lin 

Warren 


Place  Date 

Millsboro  Aug.   8-10 

Donegal   Tw)).  Aug.   8- 11 

Fawn  Grove  Aug.   9-11 

Osterburg  Aug.lS-lS 

Middletowu  Aug.lSls 

Pulaski  Aug.22-24 

ButJer  Aug. 22-25 

Kutztown  Aug. 22-25 

Wms.  Grove  Aug.2a-8ept.2 

Troy  Aug.29-8ept.l 

N.Washington  Aug.2»-8ei>t.l 

ExpoB.  Park  .  Aug.29-Sept.l 


BrookvUle 

Pottstown 

Ardeu 

Apollo 

(juakertown 

Lebanon 

Stroudsburg 

Harford 

Towanda 

Clarion 

Wattsburg 

Carmlclukels 

Indiana 

Dallas 

Warren 

Young  wood 

Htewartstown 

Red   Lion 

LAWtOQ 

Centre  HaJl 
Montrose 
Hanover 
Reading 
Carrolltown 
West  Chester 
Clearfield 
PunxButawney 
Port  Royai 
Nazareth 
Westtield 
Tltusville 
Hmethport 
Junction  Pk. 
Perkasie 
Carliale 
Mercer 
Dayton 
Gratz 
Corry 
Allen  town 
Mansfield 
Tunhannook 
New  Freedom 
HollidayBburg 
Imperial 
Lehigh  ton 
Lancaster 
Stoneboiro 
DuBoia 

Clarks  Summit 
Milton 
Porksville 
Cupllsviille 
Honesdale 
York 
Bedford 
Bloomsburg 
Somerset 
Kt.  Marys 
llughesville 
Newport 
L/ewiisburg 
Oil  City 
Philadelphia 
Media 
Scranton 
Wvlke-Barre 
Bendersville 
Gettysburg 
LewJsAown 
Lauder 


Aug.29-Sept.l 
AuK.29-S«pt.l 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.30-Sept.2 

Sept.    1-   2 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 


4-   8 

4-  8 
6-   7 

5-  8 
5-   8 

5-  8 

6-  8 


Tompkins 

Genesea 

Westchester 

Ontiario 

Wayne 

Otttego 

Schoharie 

New   York 

Oneida 

Heneca 

Erie 

Steuben 

Broome 

Queens 

Uivingaton 

Wayne 

Otsego 

Yates 

Montgomery 

Livingston 

Livingston 

New   York 

Albany 

AJlog>any 

Dutchess 

Onondaga 

.■Schoharie 

We.s.f  Chester 


Itiiaea 
Batavia 
White  Plains 
Canamdaigua 
Ljons 


Sept.10-23 
Scp>t.lO-28 
Sept. 20  23 
Sept. 21-28 
Sept  21-23 


RiohfieM  Spring*  Sept. 25-28 
Cobleskill  8ept.25-29 


New   York 

Vernon 

Waterloo 

Hamburg 

Bath 

Blnghamton 

Mineola 

.\von 

Palmyra 

Morris 

T>undee 

Fonda 

Hemlock 

Caledonia 

New    York 

Alhanv 

Wellsvillo 

Poughkeepsie 

West   Pheonix 

Schoharie 

MtKisco 


5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
6- 
6- 
7- 


8ept.2e  28 

Sept. 26-28 

Sept. 26-28 

Sept. 26-29 

Sept. 26-29 

Sept. 26-80 

Sept.26-30 

8ept.27-a0 

Sept. 28-80 

Oct.   2-   4 

Oct.   8-   5 

Oct.   8-   7 

Oct.   4-   6 

Oct. 11-13 

Nov.   8-10 

Jan. 18.1917 

Undecided 

Undecided 

Undecided 

Undecided 

Undecided 


VETERINARY 


5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


NEW  YORK  FAIR  DATES 


SlPtRSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 

lmX>o»»\tilttJ)  Vf^Auct  anu  scur  or  blemUh. 
The  Bafest  Ix'Kt  l)llnter  ever  usea.  Takes  the 
place  of  all  Unlnieiitii  for  mild  or  severe  aotlon. 
Reinnves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
or  Cattle  

As  a  HrMABT  REMKDY  for  Rhrn* 
mntlain,  Sprains,  More  Throat,  etc.,  It 
Is  Invaluable. 

"WE  Ol'ARANTEK  that  one  Uble- 
apooiiftil  of  Cnuatip  naUnm  will  prixluce 
more  ai'tual  renultM  ihaii  a  w  hole  bottle  of  any 
iinlnient  or  Hi>avin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Ever}-  bottle  of  Cnuatic  llul«»n>  hoIiI  Is 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Krlrt-  81.&0 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dni(j(fl»tti,  or  dent  by  ex- 
press, chartren  paid,  with  full  directions  for  ita 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  AddreHS 
TEl  LiWlllCB-WILLIiVS  COMPiNT,  CltTtUod,  Ohio. 


Death  to  Heaves 

HKWV    I  VN     9        ana  lBdl«Mtloa  Vur» 

eurad  by  1  at  or  2nd  %  1  oan. 


Thr««  omnm  ar*  guarantaad  to  our* 
r«fund*4. 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  IlorHes.    (  iiltle    and  Mwlue. 

Pric«,  SO  Cants  a  bci. 
C.  •.  %mlth  *  Co.,  Nawarh.  N.  J 


The  orlelnal  and  the  up-to-date 
Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  for  Heaves  i  free  booklet 
ezpUIn*  tuUy.    M  yenra  sale  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BT  C0RRECTM6  CAUSE- 
IRDIGESnOH.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Safe.  Most  ecdnomlcal.  Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Hosa. 
l.VO  par  ••■  at  dealers,  at  same  price  by  parcel  poet. 
TUK  MEWTVJf  KICMKOY  VO.,  T*l«4«,  Okl* 


County 

Tiogtt 

Chenango 

Broome 

Delaware 

Madison 

Oswego 

Ulster 

Wyoming 

Cortland 

Saratoga 

Greene 

Oneida 

Orange 

Oftwego 

St.  Lawrence 

Wyoming 

Tompkins 

Delaware 

Albany 

Oayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chenango 

Lewis 

Renswlaer 

St.  Lawrence 

.Steuben 

Sullivan 

Washington 

Monroe 

Rockland 

Ontario 

Herkimer 

Cattaraugus 

Clinton 

CV)lumbia 

Nockland 

Monroe 

Oneida 

Otsega 

Chenango 

Delaware 

.leflferson 

St.  liBwrencc 

Schuyler 

Steuben 

Tompkins 

Warren 

Yates 

>!adiaon 

Orleans 

Wayne 

("iittaraugus 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

^  llcgany  . 

Kssex 

.leflferson 

Kranklin 

K'cnKS'eJaer 

Tioga 

Wasihinglon 

Niagara 

OtSPgO 

Chcmuiig 
Madison 

MU'gany 
K.rjp 

St.  Lawrence 
S\iffolk 


Place  ^*i^,„ 

Vg^jrV  YaUey       A"sr    "-to 

Afton  ~    Aug.   8-11 

Whitney  Point        Aug.15-18 
MargaretviUe  Aug.15-18 

Ue   Ruyter  Aug.15-18 

Pulton  Aug.15-18 

EJlenvillc  Aug.15-18 

Perry  Aug.15-18 

C-ortland  Aug.21-25 

Ballston  Sjva.  Aug.21-25 

Cairo  Aug.22-24 

Boonville  Aug.22-25 

Middletown  Aug.22-25 

Sandy  Creek  Attg.22-25 

Gouverneur  Aug.22-25 

Waraaw  Aug.22-25 

Trumansburg    Aug.28-Sept.2 
Delhi  Aug.29-31 

Altamont  Au«.29-8eT)t.l 

Moravia  Aug.29Sept.l 

Dunkirk- 

Fredonia  Aug.29-Sept.l 


Norwich 

LowviUe 

Troy 

Canton 

flornell 

Monticello 

]{udson  Falls 

Brockjwrt 

New  City 


Sluggish  Maro.— I  have  a  brood  mare 
that  is  not  du«  to  foal  unitil  fall,  but 
she  ia  so  lazy  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  work  her,  I  would  also  like  to 
know  if  it  is  injurious  to  feed  arsenic 
to  horses.  8.  G.  M.,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.— 
Tt  is  not  unusual  to  find  some  pregnant 
mares  that  are  very  sluggish,  dull  and 
lazy  and  unless  your  mare  ia  sick  or 
shows  symptoms  of  sickness,  she  should 
not  be  doped  with  drugs.  Feed  her 
8*''t'l8  2^  Rraiu  «nd  grass,  buit  avoid  working  her 
Sept.'l9-2l  hard.  Regarding  the  feeding  of  arsenic 
ko  horses,  it  ia  well  to  keep  in  luind 
that  this  drug  may  perhaps  act  as  a 
poison  after  a  time,  if  fed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  in  large  doses. 
The  usual  dose  of  arsenic  for  a  horse  is 
three  grains  or  i  oz.  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion or  Donovan's  solution  which  con- 
tains about  two  and  one-quarter  grains 
to  each  half  ounce,  and  it  should  be 
given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Blocked  Udder. — I  have  a  cow  that 
was  troubled  with  caked  bag  before  she 
came  fresh;  since  then  the  udder  has 
softened,  but  she  fails  to  let  down  milk 
properly.  V.  L.  S.,  Preston  Park,  Pa. 
— Apply  one  part  fluid  extract  Phytolac- 
ca, one  part  fluid  e.xtraet  belladonna 
and  fifteen  parts  lanolin,  once  a  day. 

Earache. — I  have  a  hound  pup,  eight 
months  old,  that  I  am  raising  to  hunt 
rabbits.  For  the  past  three  weeks  I 
have  been  allowing  him  to  hunt  and 
whenever  he  comes  towards  me,  he 
shakes  his  head  as  if  his  ear  hurt  him. 
If  his  ears  are  alright  he  must  have  con- 
siderable pain  in  head.  W.  A.  A.,  Felton, 
Pa. — Drop  one^half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
olive  oil  into  oars  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  I  believe  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  1)0  made  of  his  head.  You 
may  find  a  foreign  body  in  ear,  and  of 
course  if  you  do,  it  should  be  removed. 

Incipient  Stringhalt. — I  have  a  driv- 
ing mare  who  lately  began  to  show 
symptom*  of  stringhalt  m  left  hind 
leg.  If  there  is  a  remedy  for  this  ail- 
ment I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  as 
soon  as  possible.  M.  S.,  Youngdale,  Pa. 
— For  the  relief  of  stringhalt  veterinar- 
ians often  perform  a  surgical  operation 
called  Peronial  Tenatoiny.  This  surgi- 
cal operation  can  be  handily  performed 
without  casting  the  horse  or  placing  him 
on  an  operating  table.  A  hypodermic 
of  cocaine  makes  the  operation  painless 
and  the  wound  usually  heals  up  in  ten 
days  without  a  scar.  You  had  better 
employ  a  competent  veterinarian  who 
has  had  experience  in  doing  this  kind 
of  work. 


9-16 
Sept. 12-14 
Sept.12-15 
Sept.12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept.12-15 
Sept.12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept.12-15 
8ept.l2-15 
Sept.12-15 
8ept.l2-15 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.13-16 
8ept.l3-16 
Sept 
Sept 

8ept.l9-22 
Sept.19-22 
8opt.l9-22 
Sept.  19-22 
Sept.19-22 
Sept.19-22 
8ept.21-2B 
Sept.25-29 
Sept. 26-28 
Sept.26-29 
Sept.26-29 
Sept.26-29 
Sept.26-29 
8ept.26-30 
Sept. 27-29 
Sept. 27-29 
Sept. 29 
Oct.   2- 
Oct.   2- 
Oct.   3- 
Oct.   3- 
Oct.   3- 
Oct.   3- 
Oct.10-13 
Oct. 10-13 
Oct. 17-20 
Nov.   6-   8 
Nov.   7-10 
Nov.24-25 
Dec.   7-  9 
Dec.   4-   9 
Dec.13-15 
Not   fixed 
Not  fixed 
Not  fixed 


Aug.29Sept.l 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
A-ug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.30-Sept.2 
Aug.30-Sept.2 


Reeds  Corners  Aug.31-Sept.2     ] 

Herkimer  Sept.   4-   7 

Olean  Sept.   4-   8 

PlattslAirg  Sept.   4-   8 

Cliatham  Sept.    4-   8 

Orangeburg  Sept.   4-   8 

Rochester  Sept.   4-   9 

Rome  Sept.   6-   7 

Cooperetown  Sept.   5-   7 

Greene  Sept.   5-  8 

Walton  Sept.   5-  8 

Watertown  Sept.   5-   8 

Potsdam  Sept.    5-   8 

Walkins  Sept.   5-   8 

Troupsburg  Sept.   5-   8 

Dryden  Sept.   5-   8 

Warrensburg  Sept.   5-   8 

Peun  Yan  Sept.   5-   8 

MorrLsville  Sept.   6-   9 

Albion  Sept.   6-   9 

Newark  Sept.   7-   9 

Little  Valoy  Sept. 11-15 

Syracuse  Sept. 11-16 

Naples  Sept. 12-14 

Angelica  Sept. 12-15 

Westport  Sept.1215 

Cape  Vincent  Sept.12-15 

Malone  Sept. 12-15 

Nassau  Sept.12-15 

OwRBO  Sept.12-15 

Cambridge  Sept.12-15 

Lockjwrt  Sept.13-16 

Oneonta  Sept. 18-21 

Klmira  Sept. 18-22 

Brookficld  Sept. 19-21 

Cuba  8ept.l9-22 

Cattaraugus  ,„  „„ 
Reservation  Sept. 19-22 

Ogdensburg  Sept.19-22 

Riverhead  Sept. 19  22 


Dog  Eats  Eggs. — We  have  a  fine  Col- 
!!«  dog  about  one  year  old  that  has 
contracted  th<?  habit  of  egg  eating  and 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  F.  DeC,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.— - 
Either  put  him  to  sleep  or  sell  him  to 
a  j)ersoin  who  has  no  poultry. 

Luxation  of  Stifle. — I  have  a  two- 
year-old  colt  that  is  all  right  most  of 
the  time,  but  has  trouble  in  starting 
1o  walk,  and  while  walking,  occasion- 
ally, one  of  the  hind  legs  is  afifected, 
but  soon  seems  to  get  right.  This 
trouble  shows  most  in  the  morning  be- 
fore colt  is  exercised.  J.  S.,  Elk  City, 
J'a.  —  Apply  equal  parts  tincture  can- 
tharide'S,  aqua  ammonia,  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil  to  stifle  joints  two  or 
three  tiniies  a  week  and  the  colt  will  get 
all  Tight. 

Roarer.  —  I  have  a  three-year  old 
mare  that  blows  a  good  deal  when  ex- 
erted, but  has  a  good  appetite  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  sick.  Is  peach  butter 
a  pro]>or  remedy  for  lioavesi  H.  F.  8., 
Huff,  T'a.  -  Rub  her  throat  with  cam- 
phorated oil  twice  a  day  and  avoid  feeil- 
inc  her  too  miu-h  bulky  food.  Peacli 
butter  will  neither  do  a  broken-winded 
horse  any  good,  or  any  harm. 
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right  hand.  Fig.  1.     This,   when  rolled  and   firm,  is 
ideaJ  be€au8e  it  is  moist,  fine,  firm  and  fertile. 

Com  Stubble 

The  writer  saw  a  concrete  example  of  the  value  There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  possi- 

I;ach  one  of  these  requires  special  treatment  and  of  disking  oat  stubble  a  few  years  ago.  A  friend  V.le  condition  into  which  this  year's  corn  stubble  can 
separate  consideration.  Altho  the  acreage  of  sod  had  a  ten-acre  oat  stubble  which  he  intended  for  be  put.  So  much  depends  upon  the  time  corn  is  taken 
laud  seeded  to  wheat  is  less  than  that  of  the  others,     wheat.     The  season  had  been  very  dry  and  by  the    oiT,  upon  the  amount   of  weed   growth  in   the  corn. 


In  considering  the  kind  or  condition  of  land  upon 
which  wheat  is  usually  sown  in  this  territory,  obser- 
%ation  would  indicate  that,  as  to  acreage,  it  i^:  P'irst, 
oat  stubble;  second,  corn  stubble,  and  third,  sod  land. 


I  will  discu.ss  it  first,  since  such  land 
should  receive  the  earliest  attention. 
Preparing  Sod  for  Wheat 
It  used  to  be  the  invariable  rule 
to  practice  summer  fallowing  for 
wheat.  This  applied  to  both  sod  and 
corn  stubbles  of  the  year  previous. 
The  land  was  plowed  shallow  early  in 
the  season,  usually  in  July,  and  left 
lie  until  about  September  Ist  when  it 
was  again  plowed.  This  practice  was 
found  to  greatly  increase  the  yield  of 
wheat  over  that  of  soil  plowed  just 
before  planting.  This  was  due  to 
three  causes,  all  of  them  induced  by 


FIG.  I.     DISKED  AFTER  PLOWING. 


DISKED  BEFORE  PLOWING. 


and  also  whether  the  season  has  been 
dry  or  wet. 

When  the  season  is  normal  and 
the  field  free  from  weeds,  thoro  disk- 
ing is  frequently  best  and  all  that  it 
necessary.  There  are  two  objections 
to  plowing  first.  One  is  that  the  stuib- 
ble  and  roots,  not  being  decayed,  turn 
up  in  ob.iectionable  clods.  The  other 
is  that  the  lateness  of  season  does 
not  permit  the  soil  to  settle.  Both 
these  condlLtuons  can  be  overcome 
largely  by  thoro  disking  when  it  is 
desired  to  plow  the  land  beeau*""  of 
weeds  or  otherwise.  By  diskinf  ^»t, 
the  root  clumps  are  cut  up  so-^°  "*o 


early   plowing:    First,   the   sod   rotted 

and  the  entire  mass  of  soil  was  mellowed  and  made  time    he    was.  ready   to    plow   he   found    the    soil    so  make    plowing   easier    aud    more    effective,   an^^g  ■• 

fine  by  decay  and  the  action  of  the  weather;  second,  dry    and    hard    it    was   impossible    to   plow    it.      He  soil  is  fined  so  that  when  turned  over  it  i«  finer  to 

the   semi-Jiiuleh   retained   the   subsoil    moisture,   and  thought   he  would  try  the  disk,  so  he  hitched  to  it  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  readily  made  firmunt' 

third    the  soil   nitrogen  became  more  soluble,  hence  r\nd  by  disking  it  both  ways  wM  enabled  to  fine  the  drag  and  roller.     Experience  bears  out  the  truth  Wf 


ready  for  the  young  plants. 

Little  summer  fallowing  is  practiced  now,  not 
because  better  methods  have  been  adopted,  but  be- 
cause it  involves  time  and  labor  that  it  is  felt  can- 
not be  si)ared*.  How  then  may  we  meet  this  ob- 
jection economically  when  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
wheat  in  sod  land?  There  is  no  method  involving  no 
?.\pense,  but  similar  results  may  be  obtained  by  thoro- 
ly  disking  the  sod  both  ways  early  in  the  season. 
This  chops  up  the  sod,  causing  it  to  die  and  decay, 
aud  forms  a  mulch  which  retains  the  moisture. 

When  the  soil  is  plowed  later,  say  the  latter  part 


_-*»;- 


FIG  2.    WHY    srUBBLES   SHOULD   BE    DISKED 
IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HARVEST 


t:ie  above  reaauniug,  hence  it  may  be  accepted  as  au 
established  fact  that  the  use  of  a  disk  or  cutaway 
harrow  is  economically  important  in  the  preparation 
of  ground  for  wheat. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  firmness  of  the 
soil  is  one  of  the  jirime  requisites  for  a  good  wheat 
crop.  For  this  reason  the  roller  has  a  more  legitiimate 
place  in  the  preparation  of  wheat  ground  than  for 
s'liv  other  crop.  One  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind 
and  that  is,  it  should  be  used  before,  not  after, 
drilling.  Let  the  last  instrument  used  be  the  drill 
since  its  action  leaves  that  desirable  dust  muloh 
which  prevents  evaporation   of  moisture   if  the  fall 


of  August,  it  is  a  pulverized  mass,  as  is  shown  by 

the  right4iand  half  of  Fig.  1.     If  not  disked  before  surface  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.     Knowing  this  should  be  dry.     Again,  the  little  ridges  protect  the 

plowing  the  turned  soil  after  harrowing  appears  as  to  be  too  shallow  for  seeding  he  decided  to  wait  for  plants   to   some  extent  during  the    winter,  and  also 

the  left-hand  half  of  Fig.  1.     Here,  it  will  be  seen,  possible  rain  and  plow  it.     But  it  did  not  rain,  aud  prevent  the  baking  of  the  surface  in  spring. 

the   furrow  slice   is   made  fine   only   on    top   and    the  ni    the   end    of   10   days   or   two    weeks,  he    was   sur-  While   the  intention   of  this  article  is  primarily 


under  half  is  composed  of  unbroken 
slabs  having  large  air  spaces  between. 
This  prevents  close  contact  with  the 
subsoil  and  makes  a  free,  upward 
movement  of  moisture  impossible.  It 
also  provides  only  a  superficial  depth 
of  soil  in  which  the  plant  roots  find 
a  friendly  environment,  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  left  hand. 

Preparing  Oat  Stubble 
One  difficulty  met  with  frequent- 
ly in  preparing  oat  stubble  for  wheat, 
especially  when  plowing  is  left  until 
late,  is  that  the  soil  becomes  so  dry 
as  to  make  plowing  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  oat  crop  is  especially 
exhaustive  of  soil  moisture,  and  the 
dry,  hot  weather  ordinarily  following 
the  harvest  still  further  depletes  the 
moisture  content  of  the  soil,  and  Sep- 
tember   1,    or    plowing    time,    usually 


FIG.  3.    COMPARISON  OF  PLANTS  AND  ROOT  SYSTEMS  IN  POORLY 
AND  WELL  TILLED  GROUND. 


to  emphasize  the  importance  of  right 
mechanical  operations  in  preparing 
the  wheat  ground,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  pliace  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to 
the  api>lication  of  lime.  If  burned 
lamij)  lime  is  used  it  may  well  be  ap- 
I)lied  in  little  piles  on  the  surface  and 
spread  after  slaking,  before  the  sod 
or  stubble  is  disked.  Pulverized  lime- 
stone may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 
The  surface  is  firm  at  this  time, 
making  hauling  and  other  work  easier. 
If  the  hydrated  form  of  lime  is  used 
and  applied  by  use  pf  a  lime  spreader, 
it  also  may  be  applied  before  disking, 
but  if  applied  with  a  grain  drill,  it 
will  usually  be  found  best  to  drill  it 
after  work  of  disking  and  plowing 
is  done  but  before  all  the  harrowing  is 
completed.  The  practices  Tecomraond- 
ed  above  contain  no  new  principle,  but 


finds    the   soil    as   represented    by   left    hand    cut   in  prised   to  find  the   soil,  plow  depth,  was  moist  and  merely  different  operations  to  secure  the  same  con- 

j-j_    2  '"  splendid  condition  for  plowing,  ditions  which  our  fathers  obtained  by  two  plowifags 

Here   again,  comes  a  use  for  the  disk  or  cutaway            If  he  had  .sown  without  plowing  he  would  prob-  and  which  enabled  them  to  grow  big  crops  of  wheat, 

harrow.     If   disked   immediately   after   the  oats   are  ably  have  had   the  condition  as  represented  on  left  Whether   by   accident   or   reason,  they   learned  that 

removed     the   surface   appears   as  in    right   hand   of  hand  of  Fig.  3.  Or,  if  he  had  persisted  in  plowing  at  for  both  wheat   and  grass  the  soil   must   be   fine  to 

Fig.  2.    This  condition  retains  the  soil  moisture  and,  f'rst   he  would  have  had  a  seed   bed  shown   on   left  the  bottom,  well  firmed  and  mulched  on  top.     When 

even  in  continued  dry  weather,  tends  to  increase  it.  hand   of-P'ig.   1.     As  it  turned   out   he   had   that    of  this  condition  ia  obtained,  success  is  sure. 


■^t53Cu-.;~ 
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Glimpses    of    Pennsylvania    Agriculture 

Note  Book  and  Camera  Afield 

By  J.     T.    CAMPBELL 

The  delicate  fragrance  of  the  blooming  arbutus  sweet  perfume  and  love  them  where  they  are.    I  wish  that  the  suDerfi.ial  thin„»    p  ,u      : 

was  an  the  axr  and  the  first  bright  sunshiny  days  of  that  I  could  live  as  these  little  modest  wood  flo.ers  Nether  are    hrlonlf     H        T'T  T  """'' 

spring  were  beginning  to  wake  the  slumbering  life  of  Oh.  the  ioy  of  these  ru^aed   wondlnnH-  ml.     i  ,^^^'  ^'^  ^^^^  P^^P^^  "'S^^^g  for  the  theatre,  the 

the  woodland  when  .y  work  led  me  over  the' rugged  by\he  matinrBong":f ^Td^^anTthe^  'cTsidL't:  'nv    °'  :Tf   '"'''''■ 

highlands  of  part  of  north  eaatern  Pennsylvania.     A  which  while   having  no  mean^  JrJlZl  T     V;  ^^  Consider  the   liUies   of   the   field.     I   say  unto 

'ZTuT:  "^  ''^'  0^  a  pretentiouslgriculture,  def ensetr  th^uTs  ::nrf::i  ^ZTlll^Z  Te^  7:,':!:^^  '''  ''  '''  '''''  ^^  ^^  ^-^'^ 

but  the  httle  farms  wrested  from  the  trees  and  the  and  reproduction  is  able  to  hold  its  own  agafnst  its  !!!^ 

rocks  bear  testimony  to  pationt  labor  and  to  the  fact  enemies.    Here  a  man 's  soul  can  really  live  and  ^row  a     .  ~~!~ 

that  here  dwell  a  people  who  are  not  imbued  with  and  worship  and  be  at  p^ace                                  ^  •        ^^^  "maintains  a  practically  uniform  rate  of 

the  spirit  of  modern  commercialism,  but  are  devoting            ti.     r           *  *  n      .u       ,'  ^^'°  ^°  weight  untU  he  becomes  two  years  old.     But 

their    energies    to    gaining    livelihood    and    rearing            "^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^h^tjive  their  lives  and  rear  the  cost  of  producing  this  gain  in  the  second  year  is 

«»      g  their   children   in  this  land  partake   much   of   their  about  double  that  for  the  first  year;  the  third  year's 


families  of  children  to  be  true 
men  and   women.     Perhaps  not 
over  five  to  ten  percent  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation  and  lit- 
tle or  no  new  land  is  being  clear- 
ed I  was  informed  that  it  cost 
^^^e  present  time  from  fifty  to 
^^^Vhnndred  dollars  per  acre  to 
^^Kr  the  land  and  get  it  ready 
^Kr  farming  purposes.    Not  only 
TOust  the  tree  growth  be  remov- 
ed  but  the   rocks  too   must   be 
cleared  away. 

The  crops  are  grown  on  very 
limited  areas  and  consist  prin- 
cipally of  rye,  buckwheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  On  some  of 
the  land  splendid  pasture  grass 
grows  among  the  rocks  aflFord- 
ing  pasture  for  cattle.  Here 
and  there  small  silos  are  in  evi- 
dence. With  a  silo  and  the 
abujidance  of  grass  on  the  bet- 
ter soils  live  stock  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  and  stock  keep- 
ing on  a  small  scale  is  growing. 


gain  will  cost  about  three  times 
that  of  the  first  year.  So,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  the 
stockman  should  get  his  cattle 
on  the  market  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  more  money  in  baby 
beef  than  two-year-olds. — Ex. 


Echoes  from 


HOME  |0F  E.  J.  GRIM.  WITrf  ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES.  PIKE  CO..  PA. 


Our  good  friends  of  the 
press  enjoin  us  to  make  a  sane 
Fourth,  and  ministerial  advisers 
insist  that  the  common  drunken 
orgies  of  Christmas  time  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  day  and 
its  intended  sanctity;  it  is 
therefore  for  us  to  see  to  it 
that  these  days  do  not  divert  or 
pervert  the  general  good  of  the 
I'liblic.  These  arc  the  golden  op- 
portunities of  the  true  citizen 
to   render   in    thankful,    helpful 


Many   farmers  have   small  dairies   and   receive   fair    environment.     Here  we  find  a  manhood  and  woman-    spirit   the  full  i    >  ^^'^^^^   ]^    thankful,    helpful 

prices  for  their  products.  The  close  proximity  to  liood  of  a  clean  rugged  character  not  always  found  days  set  aside  f^*^^^^^  °^  service.  Like  all  special 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  and  the  large  number  of  among  those  who  live  under  easier  and  less  rigid  Day  is  often  ^lo  T  d^^h  ^*'°^^*'  "P°°  Good  Roads 
summer  boarders  who  frequent  this  section  make  a    conditions.     Their  homes  are  homes  of  comfort  and    forts  of  T*  ^  deferred  and  tardy  ef- 

good  market  for  all  that  is  produced.  The  farm  they  live  happy  and  contented  lives,  finding  joy  in  glectful  ™The^  ^  ^vC^^  ^^^^'  '^'"^^  ^^^  sinfully  ne- 
housesare  neatly  and  nicely  painted,  giving  an  air  of  the  wonderful  things  of  Nature  all  about  them  and  saint  and  week^dl  '  ^  ^^^  ^^^"^  story  of  the  "Sunday 
prosperity  and  in  these  homes  are  found  the  things    contentment  in  the  wresting  of  a  livelihood  from  the    road    suoe     '  ^  sinner    .     We   see  on   that  day 

that  indicate  much  of  culture  and  good  taste  and  stubborn  glebe.  While  they  do  not  have  "movie  themselve  ^if^^'  *  h  ^^^^  masters  (?)  who  yell 
here  we  find  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music  and  shows"  they  have  wonderful  silent  starry  nig-hts  and  good  people  tT"^' k  f°**^°^  ^^^  ^"^'  "'■)?ing  the 
art   and    literature,    without    the    extravagance    and    music  of  nature  inspires  the  soul  to  noble  thouffhts  so    thev  will  nftnl  TT         .      '^"^  ^*^®   ^^^   *^^®^   *^^** 

display  of  folks  who  live  where  the        ^      '  ^  afterward  waste  and  divert  as  they  please. 

At  the  present  time,  .Tune  16,  many 
have  scarcely  touched  their  road  work. 
Road  machines,  having  cost  $200  to 
*225  each,  still  standing  uncovered 
and  unused  where  they  have  been  all 
winter,  a  mute  testimony  to  inefficien- 
cy and  carelessness.  For  such,  good 
roads  day  boosting  is  an  inadequate 
atonement. 

Long  before  the  above  named  date 
those  machines  should  be  put  in  good 
repair,  oilod,  and  with  them  the  entire 
mileage  of  the  roads  crowned  ready 
for  the  road  drag  to  follow.  I  find, 
by  careful  estimate,  that  in  the  aver- 
age township  the  mileage  of  road  can 
be  properly  crowTied  with  an  outlay  of 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  taxes 
available,  provided  this  heavy  cutting 
were  done  early  in  the  season  am  our 


'MBkt  display  of  folks  who  live  where  the 
fat  oozes  out  of  the  land  more  freely. 
How  I  love  those  rock  ribbed 
wooded  hills  suggestive  of  strength 
and  character.  I  delight  to  walk  among 
the  trees,  while  they  whisper  to  my 
listening  ear  their  sweet  music  and 
tell  me  their  wonderful  story.  Here 
as  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  it,  is 
the  rough  ground  sometimes  carpeted 
with  moss  of  a  softness  and  beauty 
that  no  art  of  the  weaver  can  equal. 
In  the  lowlands  the  white  birch  sug- 
gests joy  and  lightness  of  heart,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  aspens  dance  to 
the  song  of  the  pines.  Here  the  most 
delicately  tinted  and  sweet  scented 
flowers  grow  among  the  rocks  and  the 
trees.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  kneel  down 
amid  the  tender  petals  aad  inhale  their 


PRODUCTS    OF   THE   ROUGH   LANDS.   PIKE   CO..    PA. 


J„ly  8,  1916. 

Boad  BepartKient  suggests,  •ur  road  laws  are  yut 
lo«  flimsy;  they  should  be  mamlutory,  not  simply 
suggestive  as  at  present.  Then  and  only  then  will 
we  get  honest  and  economic  expenditure  of  road 
funds.  I  once  said  to  a  jud{,'e  of  one  of  our  counties, 
"Why  do  you  not  send  word  over  your  county  that 
the  various  road  boards  must  remove  loose  stone's 
from  the  road  suriace  as  the  law  demands?"  His 
reply  was  that  he  had  trouble  enough  of  his  own,  I 
presume  he  is  an  aspirant  for  re-election,  as  this 
man  has  need  of  all  the  friends  he  can  secure,  but 
how  about  the   services  the  people  are  paying  for? 

I  am  glad-  to  note  that  in  one  of  our  eastern 
counties,  I  believe  Bucks,  the  judge  sent  out  word 
to  his  lp>gal  informants  that  they  must  report  on 
the  neglect  of  road  officers  or  lose  their  commission. 
I  say  that  judge  should  be  kindly  commended  for 
loyalty  to  duty.  This  is  only  a  duty  implied  when 
the  oath  of  office  is  taken,  yet  I  feel  like  sending 
that  judge  u  box  of  cigars  but  personally  I  do  not 
deal  with  that  sort  of  smoke,  I  am  more  inclined  to 
make  it  smoke  for  those  fellows  who  pose  as  public 
servants  but  do  not  even  study  how  to  economically 
and  honestly  use  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Good  Roads  Day  is  a  sensible  move  but  let  us 
be  sensible  about  the  other  364  days  of  the  year. 
Another  thing  about  this  good  roads  day  effort,  there 
are  a  lot  of  fellows  who,  on  that  day,  sit  in  the  shade 
of  their  veranda  and  smile  approval  on  our  toil,  the 
earning  of  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow; 
others  take  no  part  in  the  activities  of  this  day, 
selfishly  stick  to  their  field  or  shop,  and 'some  of 
the  most  faithful  road  toilers  are  tiring  of  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  indifferent  majority. — T.  Timothy. 


Lindenhurst  Farm  Notes 

By  R.  P.  Kester 

An  Auto  Tour  in  New  Jersey 

As  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  old  adage, 
"Seeing  is  believing,"  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  tour  thru  a  farming  section  where 
things  are  being  done  by  various 
methods,  and  some  with  a  view  of 
testing  new  methods  and  theories. 
Such  a  tour  was  recently  conducted 
in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey,  under 
direction  of  the  Mercer  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  supervision  of  Coun- 
ty Agent  John  H.  Hankinson,  and 
his  assistant,  Wm.  H.  Hamilton. 

The  tour,  in  which  there  were 
62  automobiles,  left  Trenton  on  the 
morning  of  June  21,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  some  of  the  farms  upon 
which  certain  demonstrations  are  be- 
ing conducted  under  direction  of  the 
County  Agent. 

The  first  place  visited  was  that 
of  Wm.  Longstreet,  where  there  are 
5,000  chickens.  Sixtaen  hundred 
laying  White  Leghorn  hens  are  kept. 
This  farm  has  been  in  operation  for 
five  years  and  demonstrates  what 
can  be  done  ok  poor,  thin  soil  in 
the  Way  of  raising  fruit  in  combina- 
tion with  poultry.  The  laying  house 
is  200  feet  long  by  16  feet  in  depth 

and  is  divided  into  eight  compart- 
nu-nts.  The  cost  of  construction  was  $l,i548,  or  about 
84  cents  i»er  bird.  A  special  room  is  provided  for 
sprouting  oats.  This  feed  is  furnished  the  year  round 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  hen,  and  is  considered 
cheaper  than  keeping  crops  growing  outside. 

The  next  farm  was  that  of  George  Tindall,  upon 
which  a  fine  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  was  being  cut.  The 
yieM  was  unusually  heavy  for  the  first  cutting,  it 
having  been  sown  in  August  1915.  A  ton  of  hydrated 
lime  per  acre  was  applied.  Having  a  little  more 
than  was  required  for  this  rate  of  application,  the 
balance  was  put  on  in  addition  to  the  ton  per  acre 
over  a  }»art  of  the  field,  and  the  effect  of  this  extra 
amount  of  lime  could  be  seen  to  a  line,  the  growth 
being  much  heavier  and  of  a  darker  green  color.  This 
is  but  another  proof  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
economy  to  use  an  abundance  of  lime  when  seeding 
to  alfalfa.  Thirty-five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  was 
sown,  and  commercial  culture  was  used  for  inocu- 
lation. 

An  interesting  domonstration  is  being  conducted 
on  the  farm  of  Walter  8.  Haines,  where  home-grown, 
second  crop  potato  seed,  kept  in  cold  storage,  were 
planted  along  side  of  certified  seed  from  Maine, 
•everal  acr»s  of  each  were  growing,  and  a  beautofnl 
sight  they  presented,  but  no  difference  in  growth  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  seed  could  be  detected,  ex- 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

I  e|'i  that  the  Maine  8e»d  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
purii,  as  shown  by  the  uniformly  purple  blossoms, 
while  an  occasional  white  blossom  appeared  from  the 
home  grown  seed.  This  can  easily  be  remedied  at 
'''g8i"g  time.  It  is  a  matter  for  comment  among 
strangers  to  see  the  profuse  blossomoning  habit  with 
potatoes  in  New  Jersey,  the  entire  field  presenting 
;i  white,  or  purple  appearance  when  in  full  bloom. 

On  tlic  farm  of  Fred  F.  Gardner  is  a  field  of 
grass,  ready  for  harvest,  which  was  an  item  of  in- 
terest. The  seed  was  a  mixture  of  timothy,  alsike 
clover  and  alfalfa,  one-third  each.  Each  kind  had 
Miado  a  splendid  growth  and  the  crop  will  probably 
yield  2J  or  'i  tons  per  acre.  Hay  of  this  kind  makes 
a  feed  that  is  almost  a  sufficient  ration  for  horses, 
especially  in  winter  time. 

The  effect  of  intelligent  care  on  an  orchard  is 
shown  on  the  farm  of  Earl  Dilatush.  This  orchard 
is  17  years  old.  It  was  well  cared  for  the  first 
four  years,  then  neglected  for  11  years,  in  which 
time  it  produced  no  profit.  Three  years  ago  it  was 
properly  pruned,  fertilized  and  cultivated.  Accurate 
records  are  kept  and  last  year  it  produced  a  profit 
of  $112.14  per  acre,  and  has  a  fine  showing  of  fruit 
this  year.  It  is  under  clean  cultivation  and  the 
green  foliage  and  good  growth  attests  to  its  healthy 
condition. 

A  pause  was  made  to  see  Robert  Mack 's  acre  corn 
field.  Two  years  ago  Robert  was  the  champion  corn 
grower  of  New  Jersey,  having  raised  113  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  on  one  acre.  This  boy  now  has  his 
fourth  consecutive  crop  on  the  same  acre  and,  con- 
sidering the  season,  has  a  good  start  for  another  prize. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  impress  the 
fact  that  the  most  successful  hog  raisers  are  those 
who  combine  pasture  with  grain  in  the  raising  of 
hogs.  Moses  Murphy  is  carrying  out  a  demonstration 
if  this  fact  and,  still  further,  that  the  most  economical 
way  to  feed  grain  is  by  the  use  of  the  self-feeder. 

Many  other  good  farms  between  the  points  visit- 
ed attest  to  the  good  farming  methods  of  New  Jersey 
farmers.     It  is  only  by  taking  such   trips  as  these 


INTENSIVE   TILLAGE    IN    A   PROSPEROUS   ORCHARD 

that  the  stranger  realizes  why  this  state  is  called  the 
Garden  State — often  a  cause  of  wonder  to  those  who 
travel  only  on  the  railways. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  record  the  entire 
trip  as  outlined,  but  a  heavy  rain  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and  ended  an  unusually  in- 
teresting and  instructive  trip.  The  people  of  Mercer 
County  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  of  their 
Farm  Bureau. 


Queries  and  Comments 

(This  department  is  open  to  all  of  our  subscribers. 
Queries  and  sliort  comments  are  invited.  Queries 
will     be    answered    by    best    available    authorities.) 


Rape  as  Green  Manure 

"Please  tell  me  thru  Pennsylvania  Farmer  the 
value  of  rape  as  a  soiling  crop  when  sown  at  the  last 
cultivation  in  a  corn  field  and  plowed  under  this  fall. 
Is  it  true  that  it  is  equalled  to  a  crop  of  clover 
turned  under!  Should  rape  be  sown  before  cultivat- 
ing with  shovels  in  cultivation  or  sown  immediately 
after  and  brushed  in? 

"I  also  hev«  a  wheat  fitld  ••ntaining  i  acres. 
Would  It  be  too  late  for  rape  to  be  sown  Immediately 
after    harvest    and    for    soiling    if    plowed    down    in 
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November! 

' '  Could  I  get  rape  started  in  the  wheat  stuble  if 
1  harrow  it  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow,  the  ground 
being  creek  bottom  land  of  a  sandy  loam!  Does  rape 
grow  well  on  poor  soil,  and  how  much  of  a  growth 
would  it  make  by  November?'' — D.  A.  D.,  Clinton 
County,  Pa. 

The  correspondent  makes  the  rather  common 
mistake  of  calling  a  green  manure  crop  a  soiling  crop. 
A  soiling  crop  is  one  that  is  grown  and  cut  daily  to 
feed  green  to  stock,  thus  providing  succulent  feed. 
It  would  seem  that  the  writer  merely  wants  to  know 
the  value  of  rape  as  a  soil  improver.  Rape  makes 
a  splendid  forage  crop  for  hogs,  sheep  and  cows  when 
grain  is  fed  in  addition.  Rape  adds  some  humus 
to  Soil  when  plowed  under,  but  it  is  most  economical 
to  use  it  for  i>asturage  first,  plowing  down  the  re- 
mainder. It  lis  by  no  means  as  good  as  a  crop  of 
clover.  It  grows  best  on  moist  land  and  in  cool 
weather,  hence  should  be  sown  early  in  spring  for 
best  crop.  -When  sown  in  corn,  it  will  not  grow  a 
great  deal  until  cool  weather  comes,  after  the  corn 
is  removed.  Sow  it  ahead  of  the  cultivator.  Do 
not  cultivate  too  deeply.  Rape  requires  a  well  pre- 
I)ared  seed  bed,  and  we  do  not  think  simply  harrow- 
ing a  wheat  field  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  good 
growth.  Rape  is  not  adapted  to  poor  soil.  The 
growth  will  be  disappointing  on  anything  but  good  I 
land. 

Beseeding  a  Meadow  | 

"I  have  a  meadow  that  is  run  down.  There  isi 
no  clover.  Some  timothy  yet,  but  mostly  common 
meadow  grass.  Would  like  to  know  thru  the  columns 
of  your  good  little  paper  how  to  treat  it  so  as  t»- 
bMng  it  back  to  timothy  and  clover.  Do  not  like; 
to  plow  it  up  as  it  is  likely  to  wash  more  or  less,. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  give  it  a  good  coat  of 
lime  on  top  and  harrow  it  in?  Which,  ground  lima 
stone  or  burned  lime,  would  be  the  best?"  C.  B.  S.^ 
Fulton  Co.,  Pa. 

If  you  do  not  think  it  wise  to  plow  the  field,  we 
would  disk  it  and  harrow  it  a  few  times  between  nov» 
and  first  week  in  August.  By  all 
means  apply  lime  if  it  has  not  hai 
a  dose  lately.  Better  put  it  on  th»i 
first  thing  so  as  to  mix  it  well  witli 
the  top  soil,  and  so  that  the  rains 
may  wash  it  in.  It  will  make  no  dil- 
ference  which  is  used,  one  being  m 
good  as  the  other,  only  remember  ta 
apply  twice  as  much  of  the  ground 
stone  as  of  burned  lime.  About  the 
first  or  second  week  in  August  sorv 
six  quarts  of  clover  seed  and  foi;r 
ijuarts  of  timothy  and  harrow  it  v/ifi 
a  light  harrow.  j 

Ammonia  Blasting  Powder  I 
"Wishing  to  buy  some  dyru- 
'  mite  for  blasting  stumps  the  othjr 
day,  the  hardware  dealer  tried  ■:o 
sell  me  some  he  called  ammoima 
powder.  Can  you  tell  me  anythiag 
about  this!  Is  it  as  good  as  tae 
regular  dynamite! ' '  E.  T.  R.,  Luzene 
County,  Pa.  , 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  r*.w 

materials    for    making    the    regular 

kind  of  dynamite,  the  price  has  gone 

up  until  they  are  almost  out  of  re.tch 

of  farmers.    Another  class,  known  as 

ammonia   powder   is   being   made    by    manufacturrirs 

and  these  are  really  better  for  stump  blasting  and  siib- 

soiling   than  the    regular  kind   called    nitroglycerne 

dynamite.     This  latter   kind   has   usually   been    uiied 

at   40    percent    strength,    while   20    percent    strenjfth 

of  the  ammonia  kind  is  said  to  do  a  better  job,  tnd 

is   cheaper.     This   lower   percentage   gives   a  slo^ver 

action  yet  not  weaker,  and  can  be  used  to  the  s?me 

effect,  pound  for  pound. 

Cover   Crop   for   Pasture 
"Kindly  advise  in  your  next  issue  what  is  lest 
to   sow  in   corn  field,  and   when,   in    order  to  injure 
a  good  })asturo  for  next  year  and  make  something  to 
turn  under  the  next  year."  Z.  Y.  X.,  New  Jersey. 

For  the  two  purposes  named  we  would  recomnfend 
a  mixture  as  follows:  Three  pounds  each  of  the 
clovers,  red,  crimson  and  nlsiko,  and  3  pounds  ^ach 
of  timothy  and  redtop.  Of  course  success  with  cthis 
mixture  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  thena  is 
sufficient  lime  in  the  soil.  If  there  is,  alfalfa  nlight 
well  be  ailded,  provided  some  form  of  inoculnti<pi  is 
provided.  Do  not  pasture  too  heavily  next  summer 
so  that  the  clover  may  remain  for  plowing  down.  The 
fiop([  should  bo  sown  just  ahead  of  the  last  cultivftion 
of  corn,  and  the  cultivation  should  be  rtry  shtultw, 
preferably  with  small-tooth  cultivator.  Thi^re  are  cover 
crop  seeders  to  be  had  which  do  good  work. 
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U  Not  Cauatic        —        Cannat  Bura 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLF 

The  beat  and  moat  economical  form  of  LImo  for 
agricultural  uae.  lawns  and  Krusa.  An  Intereatlna 
booklet  renardlag  the  value  of  potaHh  In  your  go 
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A  Pennsylvania  Bargain 
127  Acres.  $4500 

Tbla  is  a  fancy  farm  and  a  money-niaker,  only  1  1-2 
mUea  to  village,  dally  mall,  telephone;  near  nelKhbore; 
wlre-fence<I  pasture  for  20  cowa:  50  apple  trees,  pluma, 
pea™  and  cherrlea.  Splendid  lO-room  houiie,  In  good 
repair;  painted,  with  One  cellar  and  cement  floor  Con- 
venient bam  with  hay  fork,  silo  and  cellar;  am;)le  out- 
buUdlnga.  Owner,  retiring,  niakeH  low  price  S4500 
easy  terma arranged;  If  takvi.  Immediately  owner  ihrowH 
In  two  horaes,  4  oows,  i  yearlings,  3  calves,  big  flock 
hens,  farming  toola,  machinery,  cream  separator  hay 
1  1-2  acres  potatoea,  5  acres  corn  and  22  acres  grain! 
tot  traveling  luatructlons  and  picture  see  page  64 
Stroufg  Money-Making  Farms,"  copy  free;  choice 
wslectlonsof  real  bargains  throughout  Penna.  and  the 
bastem  States.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy 
E.  A.  8TROUT  FARM  AtJKNCY,  Dept.  1705. 
Land  TlUe  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Tel— Locust  1375. 

CIDER  MakingPa^s 

WithMtGiUad  Hydraidk  Cider  Presses  { 

Thousands   tire   milking   Big   Mooey 
with  our  presses — why  not  vou? 
Sues  10  to  400  bbls.  daily;  hand 
or  power.    Cider  evaporators, 
apple-liutter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,    filters,    etc. 
rutty  fiurantced.  All  power 
presses  have  steel  beams  '  _ 
and  silb.    Catalog  Free    ' 
MYnRArLIC  PKENM  MTU.  CO. 
m  l.laraln  An-.  Mount  (iUrsd,  (>. 

Or  Koom  U9  F   Oortlandt  8t  ,  New  York, 
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Rider  AaEN^  Wanted 

Id  (sch  t'>wn  to  rM«  UKlKbsw  •  mw  Itll 
modal  •mftHMnr*  bicycl*  Writ,  tor  ««» 
tptciat  oB€r  on  a  aKinple  to  Introdueo. 

DCUVKKKD  mn  on  approiral  ud  »• 

teys'trtai.  Bond  f or bi« fc*« eatekw and 

(wrticalan  of  waai  mwrvUm*  tfftr  trnx 

ouwla  on  >  bicTcIo     You  wid  ba  aitaiiWMd 

■C  <v\T  \—m  »rte«»  and  rwiiiarfcaMa  (•■  «■•• 

•4  •TYLKS,  aiaMaiid  ooloralDRaoter 

bloyolaa.    Moat  eomplata  line  Id  Amertca. 

Ottaar  (uaraotaad  oodala  til  «6.  •U.Tkaod 

•I7.M     A  (cw  food  aaeoDd-baad  blorela* 

Id  trad*  »  to  « to  clear 

TIraa.  tampa    vbaala.  aaadriea,  parte    aod  all 

blcyrle  aappllea  at  iutlS  yfital  prief.     Do  !••«  b«y 

an II I  roil  rvt  our  oataloc  aad  offara.     writ*  Horn. 

D  CVCU  COu  DKrr.W-78.  CMICAAO 


Crimson    Clover 

Alfalfa — Choicest  Recleaned  Seeds 

Write  for  prices  on  any  farm  aeeda  needed  and  If 
Interested  aak  tor  tree  leaflet  on  Crimson  Clover, 
Alfalfa  and  Winter  Vetch,  mentioning  Pennsyl- 
vania  Farmer. 

HENRY  A.  ORCER.       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1  Af  li;s^ 


Fast  Colors     -      -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunching  Asp^raf  us.  Celery,  Ve^et&bles,  Ete. 

Attractively   prepared    prodtjcta   command   top 

prices  and  create  a  demand  for  your  outpat. 

Stndfor  Free  Samples  andpricee. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Maikei  Si.  PluU, 


Electric     Lighting    Plants 

For  every  purpow  to  atUt  every  partleuiarneed.AU  I 
^aea.  ReMonable  prleea.  Write  tor  booklet  A  prksee  | 


ClECraiC  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 


VUniftMIIIIMI 
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Attractive  Fruit  Packages 

bring  beat  prioea.  For  beat  reaulta  at  low  ooet  use  Phllee 
Baakat  Unlnfl.    Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

Phlla.  Paper  Co.,    2S1  S.  Front  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Heat  recleaned  aeed.  Stoner'a  Miracle,  and  St.  Louis 
Grand  Prize.  Yields  abundantly.  Prioea  reasonable. 
Write  for  clrcuLir  today. 

J.  N.  Mcpherson,         box  lo,  Scoctaviiie,  n.  y. 

WAntf^.An  TH^a*  ^^^  "^^  think  of  simple 
an iea-/\n  laea.  things  to  patent?  Protect 
your  UleaH.  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
'"Needed  Invrntiona  '  and  "How  to  c.et  your  Patent 
and  Your  Money"  RANDOLPH  dc  CO.,  Patent 
Attomeya,        Department  66,         Waabtngton.  U.  C. 

CnKKnao  Plants   AH  varieties,  6  da.  26o:    1000 
aooage  t  lanis  n. so  postpaid.  5,000,  $8.76, 

10,000  tlO,  Express  prepaid.  Aak  for  prices  on  Celery. 
Cauliflower.  Pepper,  Beet,  Cabbage,  etc..  In  Large 
quantities.       Click  Plant  Farm,     Smokctown,  Pa. 


Plants 


Bweet  Potato,   Tomato   and   cabbage. 
10O-50C;  300-SI,  pontpald.      Sl.OUper 
1000.    t^nd  for  Illustrated  catalog. 
DAVID  RODWAY,  -  -  Hartly  Del. 


Sale 


-_    I><>nf    0°  shares.     Best  250  acre  Dairy 
or    rvriii    a„,|    deneral    Farm    In   Jersey. 


Large  stock  all  kinds  best  and  latest  machinery.     At 
P.  ft.  R.  Station.       Bos  1  M.    Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


PI 


._x.  Celery  and  Cabbage,  leading  varieties.  Strong 
aniS  plants  ready   for  the  Held      "'    


tS-tO.    Send  for  price  list. 


1000.  tl    10,000. 
J.  C.  Schmidt.  Bristol,  Pit. 


r'>kKa(T<i  P  anf«"  P«"  ^^^^'  Ol'ry.  82  per  1000; 
\^DDage  r  iani8caulinowpr,$2.50per  1000;  Sweet 
Pepper,  30o  per  100.         Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del 


^r»iith*»rn   Pnrtim-  Mississippi.  Arkonsaa,  Ten- 
nOUinern    rarillS.   nesse*".    .-leiwllor  booklet. 

Memphis.    Tenn. 
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Getting  Better  Prices  for 
Garden  Truck 

By   HENRY   ROBINSON 

NEW   JERSKY 

Seven  years  ago,  when  I  gave  up  a  tliose  we  keep  for  our  own  use.  I  have 
city  position  for  the  chance  of  a  living  bought  them,  however,  in  the  fall  and 
on  a  four  ai?re  Jersey  farm,  perhaps  sold  at  a  small  profit.  Berries,  of  which 
Bolton  Hall's  'Three  Acres  and  Liber-  I  have  four  varieties,  and  apples  and 
ty '  was  the  deciding  factor  in  my  plums  from  twenty  odd  trees  all  sell 
choice.  But  it  took  gome 
ihard  years  of  experi- 
m«nt  to  strike  the. right 
combination  for  making 
most  out  of  such  a  small 
place,  and  getting  the 
highest  prices  for  it  'a 
limited  cropfl. 

One  year's  trial  at 
\vhoU>saling  vegetables 
in  the  market  showed 
that  the  farm  was  far 
too  small  to  bring  in 
enough   income  that  way 
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well  in  their  season. 
Not  to  go  into  too 
much  detail,  the  above 
is  the  only  plan  1  could 
find  which  would  en- 
able me  to  sell  my  gar- 
den truck  at  a  fair  pro- 
fit. First,  to  get  a  list 
of  as  many  customers 
as  I  could  handle  whom 
I  visit  three  times  a 
week  in  summer,  and 
once   a   week    in    winter 


Same  with  and  who  are  alwnys  glad  to  have  me 
the  chickens.  The  little  jag  of  seven  call  for  the  sake  of  fresh  eggs.  Then 
or  eight  hundred  corn  which  I  could  among  these,  many  of  whom  by  this 
take  down  at  one  time  would  bring  me  time  have  become  personal  friends,  I 
a  dollar  a  hundred,  while  tlie  stores  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all*the 
were  getting  twenty-five  and  thirty  produce  I  can  raise,  at  profitable  figures, 
cents  a  dozen  for  it.  Eggs  I  sold  tlie  I  keep  my  route  together  in  winter  by 
grocer  at  twenty-five  cents,  taking  part  buying  all  the  eggs  I  can  from  neigh- 
in  trade,  when  the  best  dealers  were  bors,  tho  I  have  made  many  a  trip  when 
asking  forty.  I  wasted  a  couple  of  I  had  to  pay  so  much  that  there  was 
years  this  way,  until  thru  {he  convic-  no  profit  left.  But  I  have  kept  my 
tion  that  I  must  get  better  prices  for  customers  satisfied  and  ready  to  buy 
my  stuff,  the  following  plan  worked  it-  freely  from  me  again  in  the  sj)ring. 
self  out.  Early  in  the  spring  I  started  They  also  take  all  the  broilers  and 
a  retail  egg  route  in  a  town  of  about  fresh  killed  poultry  I  have  to  sell, 
ten  thousand  people,  eight  miles  away.  With  the  present  high  price  of  feed, 
I  began  with  one  customer,  the  only  I  liave  found  it  impossible  to  make 
man  I  knew  in  the  place,  but  he  reeom-  a  living  from  pDultry  alone;  wholesale 
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mended  me  to  others,  took  mo  personal- 
ly to  some  of  them,  and  the  route  grew. 
I  was  very  sure  of  my  eggs,  selected 
them  carefully  and  guaranteed  every 
dozen,  for  which  I  charged  five  cents 
over  the  regular  store  price  for  strictly 
fresh.  Soon  I  had  more  demand  than 
I  had  eggs,  and  every  customer  had 
been  recommended  to  me  by  some  party 
I  was  supplying.  Never  had  to  adver- 
tise, or  make  a  house  to  house  canvas. 
Then,  very  cautiously  I  began  buying 
eggs  of  neighbors  whom  I  could  trust 
to  gather  their  eggs  regularly,  paying 
always  a  little  above  the  market  price. 
The  route  expanded,  and  when  April 
came  I  took  along  rhubarb,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  selling  all  of  what  I  raised 
at  five  cents.  Two  weeks  later  aspara- 
gus from  my  two  thousand  plants  was 
ready  to  cut,  and  I  had  the  same  good 
luck  with  that.  Next  to  fresh  eggs,  I 
think  asparagus  is  the  easiest  an,d 
be^t  selling  of  all  farm  products.  No 
one  ever  seems  to  get  enough  of  it,  and 
the  season  lasts  a  full  two  months.  This 
also  T  bought  of  the  neighbors  when  I 
had  not  enough  of  my  own,  l^f'ttucc,  too, 
in  the  early  spring  months  has  been  with 
me  a  good  and  very  profitable  crop. 
Sweet  corn  is  the  main  crop,  and  my 
plan  is  to  make  seven  or  eight  success- 
ive plantings,  so  as  to  have  three  or 
four  hundred  ears  for  every  trip.  Po- 
tatoes I  havo  not  iniu-h  room  for,  and 
seldom  have  over  fiftv   bushels  besides 


market  gardening  on  such  a  small  place 
will  not  pay  tho  bills,  so  only  in  the 
above  plan  have  I  found  a  way  to 
sell  my  goods  at  par,  and  to  get  all 
the  profit  possible  out  of  my  little 
farm. 


Timely    F.uit    Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  I'.  Stewart 

Thinning  Apples 

"I  wish  information  on  thinning  ap- 
ples. My  ob.)ect  is  to  get  size  of  fruit 
and  to  have  trees  not  loaded  so  heavily 
but  that  they  will  set  buds  for  the 
next  year.  The  point  I  am  uncertain 
about  is  how  thin  they  .should  be  left 
on  the  tree  to  accomplish  the  ob.ject 
desired.  My  trees  are  about  IS  years 
old,  well  manured  and  sprayed  and  are 
.set  full,  I  have  Spy,  Grimes  Golden, 
and  others."  C.  F.  T.,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  proper  thin- 
ning should  be  distinctly  profitable.  In 
any  case,  the  thinning  should  begin  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  June  drop  is 
largely  over,  or  whenever  the  fruit  has 
become  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  All 
defective  fruit  should  be  removed  first 
and  then  the  remainder  should  be  thin- 
ned to  a  distance  of  at  least  five  inches 
between  fruits,  unless  they  are  on  op- 
posite  sides  of  the   limb   and    the   limb 
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as  a  whole  is  not  well  loaded.  In  this 
secondary  thinning,  preference  should 
always  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the 
smaller  fruits,  and  the  central  fruit  in 
the  clusters  should  be  left  whenever 
possible. 

Grape  shears  or  similar  implements 
are  sometimes  used  in  this  work,  but 
with  a  little  practice  and  by  using  the 
proper  twist,  the  work  can  probably  be 
done  faster  without  them,  and  with  at 
least  no  more  damage  to  the  fruit 
spurs   and    fruit. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  probable  that 
fairly  liberal  applications  of  plant  food 
will  be  needed,  especially  on  tho  full 
years,  in  order  to  steady  the  yields,  and 
even  this  will  not  always  insure  a  good 
crop  in  the  year  immediately  following 
a  yield  that  has  been  extra  large.  We 
have  kept  the  yields  of  Baldwins  and 
Spies  between  400  to  650  bushels  per 
acre  annually,  however,  for  a  period 
of  7  years,  by  proper  feeding  and  thin- 
ning. 

Handling  Sweet  Clover  In  an 
Orchard 
"I  have  about  three  acres  of  young 
orchard  seeded  to  oats  and  sweet  clover 
in  the  spring  of  1915.  I  have  now  a 
crop  of  sweet  clover  four  to  five  feet 
high,  except  in  a  couple  of  wet  spots. 
I  do  not  need  it  for  hay,  can  not  turn 
the  hogs  in  for  lack  of  fence.  Shall  I 
plow  it  under,  or  let  it  go  to  seed,  and 
plow  it  under  next  spring?  Tho  field 
has  had  Lime,  the  soil  is  thin  and  I  want 
to  improve  it.  What  do  you  advise?'* 
C.  R.  H.,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Under  your  conditions,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  plow  a  strip  immediately 
about  the  tree  rows  and  make  this  strip 
wide  enough  to  extend  at  least  a  couple 
of  feet  beyond  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
In  any  case,  I  would  make  the  strips 
wide  enough  to  reach  out  at  least  six 
feet  from  the  bases  of  the  trees.  This 
strip  should  be  kept  well  harrowed  until 
the  latter  part  of  July. 

The  remainder  of  the  sweet  clover 
should  simply  be  permitted  to  go  to 
seed  and  go  down  on  the  ground.  It 
would  also  be  well  to  drag  some  of  it 
nvov  nn  fn  t}>e  cultivstod  stri^s  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  well  matured,  in 
order  to  aid  in  re-seeding  this  strip. 
This  method  should  enable  you  to  get 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  present 
crop  near  your  trees,  should  conserve 
the  moisture  for  them,  and  should  secure 
a  succession  of  new  crops  of  sweet 
clover  over  the  entire  area  without  un- 
due expense  for  more  seed. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  substitute 
a  mulch  system  for  use  in  the  space  im- 
mediately around  the  trees,  in  place  of 
the  tillage,  whenever  this  is  desired, 
using  the  clover  developed  between  the 
rows  to  furnish  the  mulch,  after  the 
seeds  have  been  permitted  to  shell 
out  sufficiently  to  insure  a  new  crop 
for  the  f<dlowing  year.  Thoro  protec- 
tion against  mice,  however,  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  connection  with  any 
system  of  mulching,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  cut  the  growth  immediately  around 
the  trees  much  earlier  than  the  main 
crop,  in  order  to  avoid  too  mn<rh  compe- 
tition for  moisture. 

Controlling  Blight  on  Pear  Trees 

"Would  like  advice  on  pear  blight. 
Have  orchard  that  commenced  to  blight 
in  1915,  It  was  the  blossom  blight  last 
year.  It  seemed  to  me  the  bees  and 
wjisps  carried  it.  This  year  that  wps 
not  noticeable,  but  the  trees  look  very 
much  distressed.  Thi'  leaves  are  will- 
ed. What  would  be  your  method  of 
treating  orchard?  Would  you  kindly 
advise  me  what  to  do?  I  tried  the 
salt  cure,  but  it  was  a  failure  with  me. 
I  will  be  governed  by  your  decision.  If 
you  say  pull  them  out,  out  they  come." 
M.  B.,  York  County,  Pa. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  trees,  unless  the  blight  has  obtained 
a  very  thoro  hold  on   them  and  has  in 
fected  practically  the  entire  jtops.  Where 
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it  has  done  this,  however,  they  might 
as  well  be  pulled  out  and  burned.  In 
general,  when  taken  in  time,  this  dis- 
ease can  be  kept  under  control  by  check- 
ing tht*  growth  of  the  trees  — by  keej)- 
ing  them  in  sod,  omitting  fertilization 
and  any  other  treatment  tending  to 
stimulate  growth — and  then  keejdng  a 
sharp  wntch  of  the  twigs  and  cutting 
off  and  burning  every  twig  that  shows 
any  signs  of  the  disease,  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  appears. 

These  cuts  should  be  made  approxi- 
mately six  inches  below  the  external 
evidence  of  the  disease,  wherever  possi- 
ble, and  both  twigs  and  tools  should  be 
disinfected  after  every  cut.  The  best 
disinfectant  probably  is  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  made  up  at  the 
rate  of  one  tablet  to  a  pint  of  water. 
These  tablets  can  be  purchased  in  all 
drug  stores.  The  trees  should  be  gone 
over  in  this  way  at  least  twice  a  week 
during  the  first  half  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  there  is  no  other  method  now 
known  of  satisfactorily  combatting  this 
disease.  The  salt  (Jure  to  which  you 
refer  is  simply  «notb<»r  of  the  numerous 
fake  remedies  that  ha\e  been  suggested 
for  blight. 

After  the  process  just  indicated  is 
well  under  way,  the  amount  of  cut- 
ting required  at  each  inspection  will 
gradually  become  much  less. 
Plowing  and  Summer  Pninlng  in  a 
Young  Orchard 
"I  have  a  young  apple  orchard  seven 
years  old  planted  on  land  so  covered 
with  ('anada  thistles  that  you  could  not 
grow  anj'  other  grain.  I  planted  fruit 
on  it  to  get  returns  some  day,  18  acres. 
I  plowed  and  cultivated  the  orchard 
the  first  three  years  but  have  not  plowed 
the  last  four  years,  only  double  disked 
and  harrowed  every  year.  The  trees 
are  all  healthy  and  make  vigorous 
growth,  some  are  bearing  already.  This 
year  T  have  not  cultivated  yet  as  the 
trees  are  growing  rapidly  and  only 
mowed  the  Canada  thistles  and  let 
them  lay  as  a  mulch.  Have  pruned  most 
of  them  l^st  winter  and  are  now  again 
producing 'too  much  wood.  Would  you 
advise  some  summer  pruning  for  fruit 
spur  development? 

"Mr.  II —  was  advised  to  plow  the  or- 
chard but  I  am  afraid  we  would  destroy 
too  many  of  the  feeding  roots,  so  Mr. 
H —  told  me  to  write  you  and  ask  your 
advice. 

"I  read  in  Bailey's  "Principles  <>f 
Fruit  Growing"  that  if  you  have 
enough  growth  stop  fertilization  and 
cultivation. 

"T  believe  I  have  explained  enough 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  conditions.   • 

"Advise  especially  in  regard  to  sum- 
mer pruning  and  plowing."  T).  G.  H., 
Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

If  you  are  able  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory stirring  of  the  surface  soil  with 
the  disk  and  harrow,  and  especially  if 
the  trees  are  already  making  a  satis 
factory  growth,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  plow  tho  orchard.  In  fact. 
wherever  they  will  work  properly,  the 
disk  and  harrow  should  be  preferable 
to  almost  anything  else,  except  a  very 
shallow  plowing,  s..  far  as  the  trees 
are  concerned. 

If  you  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Canada 
thistles,  however,  a  very  thoro  plowing 
and  a  vigorous  campaign  of  tillage  in 
general  will  be  required,  with  the  idea 
of  practically  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  any  foliage  whatever  on  them, 
during  at  least  the  first  half  of  the 
aeason.  Thii  should  be  followed  with  a 
■mothering  crop,  such  as  dwarf  Essex 
rape,  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
at  the  rate  of  about  8  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre. 

In  regard  to  summer  pruning  for  fruit 
spur  development,  I  would  say  that  the 
present  evidence  is  not  at  all  conclu- 
sive on  this  point.  There  are  a  very 
few  experlmentg  which  indicate  some 
improvement  in  fruit-spur  development 
a«  a  result  of  summer  pruning.     In  any 


case,  however,  I  would  not  advise  severe 
pruning  in  summer,  and  would  prefer 
to  get  any  pruning  done  before  the  mid- 
dle of  .luly.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
corrective  juuning  or  training  of  trees 
the  age  of  yours  should  be  advisable 
up  to  the  midille  of  -Lily,  without  re- 
gard to  its  exact  effect  on  fruit-spur 
development. 


MARKETING  MIDSUMMER 
PRODUCE 


Both  gift  and  return  packages  are 
used  for  shipping  midsummer  produce. 
As  long  as  produce  shipped  in  gift  pack- 


Turnips  ure  j)ut  into  slat  barrels  and 
shipped  without  covers.  The  tops  of 
the  turnips  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Carrots  usually  drop  in  price  by 
midsummer  and  often  clear  more  money 
for  the  grower  if  shipped  in  slat  bar- 
rels. Sweet  corn  is  shipped  in  this 
way  or  in  canvas  sacks.  If  shipped  in 
barrels,  count  is  made  and  marked  on 
the  barrel.  When  sacked,  a  definite 
number  either  100  or  loO  is  jtut  in  each 
sack. 

Early  potatoes  are  shipped  in  sacks 
or  in  barrels.  If  sold  by  the  barrel, 
standard  size  must  be  used  which  ac- 
cording to  New  York  State  law  is  17J 
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Apples,  pears  and  quinces  must  also 
comply  with  these  rules. 

Onions  s<ild  by  the  bushel  must  weigh 
57   pounds   to   the   bushel. 

Boxes  Jor  tomatoes  or  fruit  sold  by 
the  bushel  must  contain  2,668  cubic 
inches.  A  box  12x14x16  inches  will  hold 
a  heaping  bushel;  the  error  in  dimen- 
sions on  one  side  not  to  vary  over  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

Blackberries,  gooseberries,  plums, 
cherries,  etc.,  are  required  to  be 
sold  in  baskets  holding  a  quart  or  mul- 
tiples of  a  quart,  the  baskets  being  not 
less  than  even  full.  Quart  baskets  to 
contain  67  2-10  cubic  inches,  pint  bas- 
kets, .73  8-10  cubic  inches^  haLf  pint  '  is- 
kets,  16  8-10  cubic  inches.  Multiples  of  a 
quart  when  even  full  shall  contain  like 
multiples  of  67  2-10  cubic  inches. 

Squashes,  egg-plants,  melons,  etc.,  are 
not  limited  to  any  particular  package  as 
to  size.  Squashes  are  usually  shipped 
in  slat  barrels  if  large  and  the  small 
varieties  are  shipped  in  crates.  Egg- 
plants and  melons  are  shipped  in  crates 
or  in  one-third  barrel  baskets.  The  half- 
barrel  basket  so  much  used  a  few  years 
ago  were  condemned  as  short  in  New 
York   Market. — M.   R.  Conover. 


WELL    GRADED    EGG    PLANTS    READY    FOR    MARKET. 


PLANT   SHORTAGE 


ages  (that  is,  in  baskets  or  boxes  that 
are  sold  with  the  produce)  clears  the 
freight  and  cartage  additional  and  the 
cost  of  the  package,  there  is  a  gain  in 
using  them  in  that  the  farmer  knows 
where  he  stands  in  regard  to  the  pack- 
age. The  return  package  is  a  mis- 
nomer in  that  about  half  of  them  are 
not  returned  after  produce  has  been 
shipi>ed   in    them. 


inches  head  diameter,  28i  inches  lengtii 
of  stave  and  64  inches  outside  measure. 

If  a  straight  barrel  is  used,  it  must 
contain  an  equal  number  of  cubic  inches 
to  the  barrel  of  the  above  dimensions. 
If  a  short  barrel  is  used  it  must  be 
plainly  marked  "short  barrel." 

Potatoes  may  be  sold  by  weiglit 
weighing  174  pounds  to  the  barrel  or 
60   pounds   to   the  bushel. 


A  letter  from  a  grower  of  vegetable 
plants  contains  the   following: 

' '  Will  say  owing  to  the  cool  weather 
and  lack  of  sunshine,  ])lant3  of  all  kinds 
are  very  scarce,  especially  cabbage  and 
celery.  Many  of  the  large  planters  have 
trouble  in  getting  the  usual  supply  of 
plants.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to 
mention  this  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper. ' ' 


Make  Your  Wheat  Pay 


W^'9^^'-  '^'W"^ 


'.•^•i-    ^ 


L 


A  Wheat  Field  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  which  produced  over  40  bushels  <>l  sound  Wheat  pet  acre. 

Do  You  Raise  40  Bushels  of  Wheat  Per  Acre? 

I(  you  were  planning   to   secure  the  benefit   of   the  present  high  wheat  prices   and 
produce    40  bushels  per  acre  on  your  own  farm — 

What  kind  of  soil  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  it? 
What  variety  of  seed  would  you  sow?  How  much  seed  per  acre? 
How  would  you  prevent  the  smut  and  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly? 
How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  per  acre?      Would  you  use  Lime  with  it? 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a 
practical  booklet  entitled  "Winter  Wheat."  All  of  the  questions  mentioned  above  and  many  others  are 
answered  in  this  booklet.  It  will  well  repay  your  careful  reading.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of 
acres    of    wheat    that    you    intend    to    sow    this    season    we    will    send    you    a    copy   free    of    charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subtkliaiy  o(  the  American  Agricultutal  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street       -       New  York  City 

WAR    PRICES    FOR    WHEAT    OFFER    UNUSUAL    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    AMERICAN    FARMERS 

INSURE    THE    SUCCESS    OF    YOUR    CROP    BY    USING 

E.     Frank     Coe's     Special     Grain     Fertilizers 

1  857  THE    BUSINESS    FARMKRS'    STANDARO    FOR    NEARLY    SIXTY    YEARS  1916 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


July  8,  1916. 


P^/^n-n^l lll^n-nin      T^/^^rY%£ti^  ^^'^'    ^^  ™*^  ^^  objected  that  th«  play  idea  of  educa-  sent  aud  coiinivaac*  of  lulcrB  and  politieians,  whereby 

ClifloyLUClTllCl     iCirTnCr  ^'O"  ^^^   development   is   being  overdone,  but   char-  a  state  of  peonage,  amounting  almost  to  absolute  slav- 

PubliAcd  Every  Saturday  ^<^ter   is  formed  in   play   as   much   as  in   work,   and  i-ry,  exists.     Under  these  conditions  they  are  easily 

ideiphiB  Postoifice.  Organized  play  is  as  wholesome  as  organized  work.  aroused   by   designing  leaders  and    incited   to   rebel- 

THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  lioD,  insurrection  and  lawlessness  in  the  promise  that 

Secrotnry  The  months  of  May  and  June  tlioy    will    better    their   condition    and    avenge    their 

usually  mark  a  decline  in  prices  wrongs.     This   is   not   intended   as  a   brief   for   their 


Eiubtuhcd  1880. 

Enivrtrd  lu  second  cl 


M.  J.  LAWRENCE.  President 
M.L.LAWRENCE,   Vlio-Pren. 


F.  U.  NANCE. 

P.  T.  LAWRENCR,  Treasurer     LIVE   STOCK 


NKFP  LAINO.       ManiiKer 
A.  J.  ANUEHSON,   EUltor 


26I-2S3  South  Srd  St. 


UAUR'^ErM^W.Hl.rSK?     PRICES  ADVANCE     of   meat    animals.     This   year    a.ts  of  outlawry,  but  is  recalled  merely  for  the  pur- 

there    has    been    a    small    but    pose   of  enabling   us  to    better   understand   some   of 

GENERAL  OFFICE .  gradual  advance.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture    their  act.s,   and    to    help   us   realize   that  we  cannot 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Cleveland,  C, 
Cblcago,  111., 


reports  prices  of   meat  animals    (hogs,   cattle,  sheep    expect  the  same  high  ideals  and  noble  actions  of 


Hranch  Offlces  for  Advertising  Only: 

idVlr%?„TBldg:  I  uerrou?  Mli^'."'^^  ^°^  chickens)  at  16.7  percent  higher  on  June  15  of    people  reared  in  ignorance,  poverty  and  mixed  vicious- 


this  year  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago;  10.7  per-    ness,  as  from  those  residing  where  education,  religion 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  Cent  higher  than  two  years  ago  and  19.2  percent  high-    aud  the  spirit  of  democracy  prevail. 

Five  years.  200  Copies  to  One  Person.  $2.00.  er  than  the  average  of  the  past  six  rears  on  June  15. 

3  Years,  158  Copies  »1. 25 1  2  Years,  104  Copies  ll.oo       a  n      ,  ji         •        ,      ,  ,  '  .    ,       , 

1  Year.  62  Copies  .50 1 6  Mouths.  20  copioa  .25    All  Classes  Of  animals  have  made  a  material  advance  The     liquor      people      are 

Ad'*d';Siari'rmrn1cSs°to.'rnTm"ar                                           ^"""^  ^^«  y®"'     ^^^^  ^^^''^g^  ^^.21   per   hundred  THE  FARMER  AND         spending   a   great   deal    of 

The  Lawrence  PubUMhiDB  Company.  Philadelphia,  Peuna.                        pounds  for  the  country  on  June  15,  compared  with  THE  LIQUOR  MAKER     energy   and  money   in   ad- 

$6.80  a  year  ago.     Beef  cattle  are  reported  at  $6.91  vertising    the    claim    that 

zocent.,er^.t.ltIZZ.1SI^o^Tr^er^no^.mu.c.^^    per    hundred   against    $6.20   last   year;    sheep,    $6.52  their   business   has   an    important   bearing    upon    the 

S^U*v^!'lrm"r?,or^w,'Lmr.?.'rvmise^  '^*'°'*   ^^'W    ^*'"'^  ^'^   *^«   ""^^  '^^^''   ""^   ^""^  prosperity  of   agriculture.      Thru    newspapers,    pam- 

Pennsyivanu  Fanner aivenisers are reiiui.ie.  '    animals  that  has  not  advanced.    They  showod  an  av-  phlets  and  circulars  thev  herald   the  stsitfimeni-  that 

Specla  rates  .iro  made  for  live  stock  advertising.  Complete  informa-     „,„„„    ^.•„„    „*    *^QOA^             t           ir                        :.        -xl  ^          ,          ,-           ,                       "fiaiu    wits   siaienient    inai 

Uon  lurniahed  upon  request.  erage  price   Of  fld^.41  on  June  15,   compared   with  they  buy  "hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars"   worth 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  ot  ^^^^'^^  *  ^^"  *^°  ^""^  $U2A3,  the  average  of  the  of  grain,  fruits  and  Other  products  of  the  farm,  and 

circulations  past  SIX  years.     These  horse  prices  are  rather  sur-  make  the  claim  that  the  farmers'  income  would  be 

^ prising  in  view  of  the  heavy  purchases  by  European  reduced  to  that  extent  if  the  business  should  be  stop- 

Philadelnhia    Pa     Julv  8    1916        '  countries.     The  class  of  horses  thus  taken,  however,  ped.     The  pity  of  it  is  that  some  farmers  are  either 

''        y     '     ^     • has   been    of   low   quality  and    corresponding  price,  so  short-sighted,  or  so  sympathetic,  that  they  accept 

^i^^  cows  are  constantly  advancing,  the  average  for  the   statements  as   true.     Let  us  see   what   relation 

On  +>.«  n«^  r.o„»      »       vr  t.        ,  ^.  ^^®  country  being  $61.63  per  head  as  compared  with  this  market  bears  to  the  entire  trade  in   farm  pro- 

PREMnTM.^omaWaLTunTyf™^^^  $58  59  a  year  ago  and   $51.13    the  average   for   the  ducts.     Without   taking  space   to    quote    the   flgLs 

FRAUD  to  the  PennsXanL  State  rr.1l!..Tf       '*^'*  ''^  ^''"-     '^"  ""^  *^'''  ''^'''  "^  "^"  ^^'^  "'    ^^"^"^  ^"«^«^«  ^''^  ^""a^-^'  ^^^  '^'^'"^  ^^^  revenue 

IJnts  areTlHnritf  .  .^^^  ^^  '"'^^^'  "^'^*^  '^^^'^^  ^^  '^^  ^"^P^'^  ^"  ''''^^-     ''P'^'''  ^^ow  that  liquor  makers  buy  only  one  and 

lego  buiietinsCL::irhti;^:mf:rt:  fi^t '-'  ^^ '--'  ^* '''-  ^--°  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^  °*^--    r^"-*-^^«  ^^--^  «^  ^^«  ^--^  ^^'  ^--^  -"«• 

at  $1  per  year.    They  are  in  reality  seUing  merely  the  w«  nnnt„  +>,     f.i,      •       i  ..        I^^  other  words   for  every  dollar's  worth  of  the  crops 

cheap  premiums  at  $1.    All  station  and  college  bulle-    a   "REASONABLE     IT    fV    t.      ^"'^       T         f^        ?.    '  ll"      T  "'"'"  ^"^  '""  '''"  '"' 
tins  are  free  to  residents  of  the  state,  and  can  be    SER^CE  ^  f^  ..         epigramatic    cents'  worth.     Then  when  we  take  into  account  the 

obtained  free  by  having  name  placed  u^on  the  mail-    ^'^''^^^  l'^''!'''  V^l.     .1       .?  '°.    T-u        "     /"'""  ^'''^  ^'^'^  ^'^  '^'  ^""^"^  '''  ^''- 

ing  list  of  these  institutions.    Any  a<renV  attempting  ^-^     •  ,      ,        .,  .    V^ll^  ^"^  *    "*      ^     '"     ''"'^  hTe^^■ers'  grains  and   other  by-products, 

to  seU  such  bulletins  is  a  farcer  and^hfuld  be  Zft^d  ""''  ''''TIZ'T  f  '  l.  Z  .  .k  .  i  V'^  ''"  •*"'  ""'^  ''  ^'"^^'^  "'•""^'  '^'^^"^^  *'«^^ 
-for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretense.  Do  not  .y^orJ^^lf  ^  ?!'  ^t  hand  and  the  article  feeds  are  in  competition  on  the  market  with  the  farm- 
merely  drive  them  off  the  farm.  Report  them  to  the  ''  T,'  v""''*  ''  ""T  !"  V .  \^^^  Z"  'T'""^  ''  '''''''  ""*'  ''  "'''^'  ^'^'''-  ^" 
local  police  officials  and  let  them  do  the  rest  put  and  by  no  means  fully  realized  in  its  ef-  this  takes  no  account  of  the  effect  the  consumption 

feet  and  practical  wisdom.  of  liquor  has  upon  humanity  in  reducing  its  ability 

It  is  not  too  early  for  eastern  dairy                     "^  ^^°^  *'"*  ^^°  ^  ""'"  °°  *  *'"'*"®''  *''  ^"^  ^^^  necessities  of  life;  neither  must  we  neglect 

NATIONAL           men,  breeders  and  manufacturers  to  '^" TZI-  '"*  ^' ^^'^"^^P"]^^  *«  ^^e  'North-  to  take   into  account   the  taxes   made   necessary  by 

DAIRY  SHOW     begin   laying    plans    to    attend    the  T    *'^^'*''*°  '     ^^^'''^^^g  ^'O^  the  end  of  the  liquor  traffic.    Their  boast  about  the  revenue  they 

National  Dairy  Show  this  fall   This  !         Tl^."  Pf^'^^^"  jot   on.     We    passed  pay  to  Federal  and  local  governments  is  subterfuge; 

greatest  annual  event  in  dairy  circles  will  be  held  r     ..       u"^                   *  "^"^  settlement.  first,  because  this  amount  would  not  pay  the  expenses 

at   Springfield,  Mass.,  October  12  to  21.     It  is   the                 pretty  church  waa  nearing  completion.    I  which  are  thrown  upon  the  public  as  a  result  of  the 

«_  . ......  mentioned  the  fact  as  beinjr  a  fine  strnctnrp.  traffic.  Rp/»ftTidlv  fho  moTioTT  ,..;♦>,  ,»•>,!/.»,  t^v^T,  ^^^  *>,„;_ 

ufM,  Hint,  mat  lue  great  aairy  classic  has  been  held  mu^   i„„<^„5„    „„.„„  "<t*  v    u  \,."  '   '. '•'   ^"  '""•'  '"•'  '"'^" 

in  the  East.    The  great  dairy  interests  of  this  section            ,     '   ^"Tl  *"?  i7        .       r""        I    ,?  T"""''"  ""^  ^'''"''  ^'^'  "  ^''^  *^^'"  ^''"^  *^"  P"^^^"- 

may  well  feel  that  the  show  is  reaUy  coming  home            ^"7 ^"^    i°°  *  ^""'^t  *         I     '  ^°"  ^""^^  '  ""'"  ""'^^^  ^  highwayman  boast  of  giving  yqu  back 

when  it  comes  East  and  the  East  is  expected  to  give                   '       -^«°J*°^^°  Hammond.  a  dollar  after  having  taken  your  wallet  containing  a 

a  welcome  befitting  an  important  home  coming.     The    ^^*hout  religious  teaching,  humanity  would  relapse  hundred.    We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  farmers 

Eastern    States   Exposition    Company   of   New"  Eng-    ^°*°  barbarism.    Whatever  reUgion  has  thus  far  fail-  <?ould  worry  along  somehow  even  if  the  manufacture 

land  is  erecting  buildings  and  providing  equipment    ®^  ^  ^°  ^°^  humanity  is  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  «<■  ^''^»ot  should  stop  tomorrow, 
for  housing  the  greatest  show  yet  held.     The  early    "^^  ^  ^'^'^^P*  *°^  practice  its  teachings.    Thia  does 

reports    on    cattle    entries    indicate    that   the    cattle    °f  ™^°  *^**  *"  *^*'  '*  **"Sht  by  men  in  the  name  Professor    Alva    Agee,     for    several 

•how  will  pass  all  previous  records  in  numbers  and    ?^  "ligion  is  resonable  or  true.  Much  of  it  is  only  SECRETARY     years  head  of  the  farm  demonstration 

keenness  of  competition.  The  machinery  and  equip-     ."'!''.  P'"***'^  ^'  ™*° '"  imperfection.     Genuine  re-  ALVA  AOEE     work  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 

ment  exhibit  will  include  everything  entering  into     ^^'°^  '*  ^T  '*^°ature  a   voluntary  matter  on   the  Station,   has  been   elected   Secretary 

the  handling  of  cattle  and  their  products  from  milk    P*''^  °^  the  individual.    It  cannot  be  forced  upon  men  of  the  newly  organized  Department  of  Agriculture, 

to  the  various  manufactured  products.     The  show  is    !!^.*°  outside  agency,  hence  the  development  of  re-  The  reorganiz-ation   of  this  department  means  much 

an  education  in  itself.     It  is  a  short  course  with  all     ^^^°^  ^^  °°*  properly  a  function  of  the  state,  but  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.    It  gives  them  direct  re- 

that  is  new  and  important  in  the  industry  boiled  down    '""^*  depend  upon  the  voluntary  interest  and  efforts  presentation  in  the  make-up  and  administration   of 

for  quick  consumption  by  the  visitor.     It  is  coming          individuals   and    communities.     Under   its   influ-  the   department   thru  local  and   state   organizations. 

East    with    confidence    in   the    eastern    dairymen    to    ®°''®    "®°    become    safe,    saner    citizens,    adding    to  It  creates  a  strong  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 

make  it  the  greatest  dairy  show  ever  held  in   this    "®  common  good  and  increasing  the  power  and  happi-  members  of  which  are  selected  by  farmer  delegates 

country.     Our  dairymen  will  not  fail  to  make  good    °®^  ^^  ^^^"  °^^  ^^®'-    ^°^  ^his  reason  the  communi-  and  are  independent  of  political  parties  or  political 

on  their  job.                                                                           *y  church  deserves  the  active  interest  and  co-opera-  officials.     It    makes   a   truly   representative    depart- 

tion  of  every  one,  young  and  old.  ment.    In  the  selection  of  Professor  Agee  as  the  new 

A    new    farm    boy    organization,  Secretary,  the  Board  has  chosen  a  man  who  is  first 

FARM  BOY              known  as  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers,    ,4-^—^       ^®  "®  ^^^^  ^P*  *°  ^"^^e  people  by  our  sympathetic  with  agriculture  and  with  all  farm  in- 

OROANIZATION    is  being  promoted  in  the  Middle-    ^^^^^^     own  standards,  and  measure  their  actions  terests,  who  knows  his  state  and  its  farm  problems, 

west.     It    is   modeled   somewhat                    .  ,^^^   capacity   by   the   yard   stick   of  our  who  has  proved  his  ability  as  a  leader  and   a  safe 

after  the  plan  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  which    own  condition  and  experience.    Because  of  this  short-  constructive  builder.    Professor  Agee  is  not  a  faddist 

has  become  world-wide  in  its  scope,  but  is  designed    coming   we   are    frequently   harsh    where   we   should  nor  an  extremist.     He  knows  farming  from  years  of 

particularly    for    farm    boys.      The    parpose    of    the    ^^^T®  charity,  and  often  blame  when  we  should  pity,  practical  experience.     He  knows  farmers  from  years 

new  organization  is  to  build  up  boy  character  by  or-    ^*  "  ^®^  *°  '^^cp  these  things  in  mind  in  the  present  of  association  in  college,  experimental  and  organiza- 

ganized  association  and  regulated  activity  planned  to    strenuous  relations  with  Mexico.     While  Mexico  has  tion  work  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  He 

open  a  vision  to  the  essential  things  of  life  and  instil    ^^°  *  republic  in  name  for  a  century,  it  has  been  in  will  have  an  important  work  in  building  up  his  new 

habits  and  ideals  that  make  for  bigger,  broader  and    °a™®  "°^y-     ^orce,  intimidation  and  ignorance  have  department  to   take  over   the   functions  of  the   old 

more   efficient  manhood.     The  code  of  principles   n      prevented  a  popular  expression  of  inteljigent  opinion  Board   of  Agriculture,   Live  Stock    Commission,  etc. 

the   Farm   Boy    Cavaliers    inclndos    service,    personal    ^i*h  the  result  that  the  people  have  had  little  or  no  We    are   sure    the   farmers    may    feel    confident'  that 

honor,  loyalty,  kindness  and  eharity,  courtesy,  co„r     opportunity    to    develop    independent    thought    and  the  new  work  will  be  organized  on  thoroly  practical 

age,  thrift,  industry,  cleanliness  and  reverence.  Each    action.    Do  not  forget  that  they  are  largely  a  mixed  lines,  based  upon  an  intimate  and  sympathetic  know- 

ie  supported  by  special  work  required  or  suggested    '"^ce  of  hot-blooded  peoples,  having  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  state  and  its  agricultural  needs.    It  is  un- 

in  the  plan  of  organization.    Achievement  badges  re-    frailties  that  are  entailed  with  a  mixture  of  blood,  deratood  that  Professor  Agee  will  retain  direction  of 

quired  for  promotion  are  given  for  demonstration  of    They  remember  that  70  years  ago  the  United  States  the   extension    work    at   the    College    of    Agriculture 

skill  in  farm  work.    Thrift  is  encouraged  by  a  require-    took  a  goodly  strip  of  their  territory  upon  a  pretext  which  will  insure  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the 

m«nt  that  members  earn  money  and  show  saving  in    that  has  failed  in  all  these  years  to  be  satisfactory  two  institutions  and  the  development  of  an  efficient 

form    of    bank    deposit,    or    approved    invettmenti.    to  them  or  even  to  some  of  us.    The  landed  gentry  of  plan  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  state's  agricultural 

■ach  detail  of  the  work  1e  well  planned  to  prepare    the  country  own  practically  all  the  wealth;  citizens  activities.  Suth  co-ordination  is  sadly  lackin,  in  manr 

members  for  taking  a  useful  place  in  rural  life.    The    0!  the  United  States  have  one  billion. dollars  invested  states,  and  we  believe  that  Professor  Agee  can  ac- 

organization  might  well  be  investigated  and  fostered    there.     To    work    these   industries   and   plantations,  complish  it  for  New  Jersey  as  perhaps  no  other  man 

by  farm  communities,  organization*,  county  bureaui,    systems  and  lawg  have  been  created,  with  the  con-  could. 


July  8,  1916. 

BEWARE    OF    THESE    FAKERS 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


7—23 


The  following  letter  was  addressed 
the  I'ennsylvauia  State  College. 
"Gentlemen: 

I  write  tliis  for  information.  There 
is  a  cia.S3  of  so-called  state  agents  can- 
vassing thru  Warren  County,  Penna., 
representing  themselves  as  being  your 
agents  for  the  bulletins  from  your  col- 
lege, giving  tlic   farmers  a  bill-book  or 


bureaus   will  also  bo  asked  to  co-oper 
ate.— D. 


amazement  of  those  enjoying  the  bcau- 
tits  of  the  park  that  afternoon. — L. 


NEW  HIGHWAY   COMMISSIONER 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Organize  Agricultural  Board. — Colonel 
•loscph    S.    Frelinghuysen,    of    Somerset 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Chester    Co.,    Pa.,    (S.E.) 
Clear    and    cool.      Has    been 


June   29. — 
very    wet. 


a  fountain  pen  off  some  10-ceut  counter,    f^„jjty     ^^s    elected    pre.sidont    of    the    Cows  very  high,  both  for  beef  and  milk 
er  gives  them  the  postage,    yt^t^   Board  of  Agriculture  "  "  


if  the  farmer 

two  rents  a  week,  $1.U0  for  the  year. 
And  some  are  caught  by  this  bait. 
There  have  been  two  different  ones  thru 
here  in  the  last  week — four  men  in  an 
auto  and  two  driving  thru.  And  the 
farmers  are  biting  on  the  premium  bait. 
Kindly  advise  if  they  are  sent  out  by 
the  college." 

(Signed)  G.  W.  H 
it 

off  the  farm  aud  am  somewhat  uerv 
ous." 

The  College  authorities  have  notified 
the  writer  that  it  has  no  such  agents. 
All  college  bulletins  are  free  to  residents 
of  the  state.  See  comment  on  pre- 
ceding page. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Agriculture  at  the  or- 
ganization  meeting  of  that   body,  held 

at  the  State  House,  Trenton.  H.  W.  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4  to  $0  for  common 
Jeffers,  of  Middlesex  County,  was  elect-  stock;  veal,  lie.  First  crop  alfalfa  was 
ed  vice-preaident.  Prof.  Alva  Agee,  of  very  good  and  has  been  harvi'sted.  Clov- 
New  Brunswick,  succeede^d  Franklin  ed.  There  is  not  much  stock  bought  or 
Dye  as  secretary  of  the  board  and  direc-  harvest  just  beginning.— Hayes  C.  Tay- 
tor  of  the  new  department,  and  will  re-    lor. 

ceive  a  salary  of  $5,000.     Mr.  Dye  will        Cumberland    Co.,   N.  J.,    (b.W.)   June 

,     be  continued  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau    2G.~Very  rainy;  the  ground  kept  soak- 

P.S.— Just  drove  one  ot  those  agents    ^^  statistics  and   Inspection,   receiving    ed    There  is  not  much  stock  bought  or 

"'"    ■" '  —•"""'  °      •■—"-    ^2,500   yearly,  and    Prof.   A.   L.    Clark,    sold  around  here  this  time  of  the  year, 

of  New  Brunswick,  is  to  be  head  of  but  prices  of  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Crops  and  Mar-  are  high.  The  prospects  for  the  potato 
kets,  his  pay  also  being  $2,500.  The  crop  are  good  while  it  is  rather  loo  wet 
position  of  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani-  for  tomatoos.  The  acreage  of  potatoes 
mal  Industry  was  left  open  temporari-  is  small  this  year,  but  tlie  tomato  acrc- 
ly.  Prof.  A.  L.  Minkler,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  continued  as  live  stock  com 
missioner    at    a    salary    of    $2,000,   and 

Charles  McNabb,  chief  inspector  of  na 

Winners  of  Grange  Scholarships. — Out    tional  industry   at  $2,400.     So   far   tiic 

of  39  contestants  who  took  the  examina-    newly  organized  board  is  without  quar 

tious,    the     following    were    successful    ters  in  the  State  House,  but  plans  are 

and  have  been  awarded  the  state  grange    being  made  to  install  it  in  that  building. 

scholarships  by  the  executive  committee        Praise  Mercer  Crops. — The  automobile 

of  the   state  grange.     11.   A.   McGeoch,    trip   which    was  recently   conducted   by 

Washington  county;  Charles  Wells  and  the  Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau  brought 

O.  K.  Robson,  of  Ontario  county;  Mary    out  and  emphasized  quite  a  number  of 

Smithling,    of    Oneida    county;    Rusisell    things    of    interest    to    the    farmers    of 

W.    Woodward    and    Elizabeth   Spencer,    the  county.    The  farm  of  William  Long 

oif    Chatauqua    count;     Sylvester    Cat-    street  demonstrated   what  could  be  ac 

trell,  of  Erie  county;  Howard  A.  Puller,    complishcd   on    poor    soil   and   on   small 

of  Cayuga  county;  E.  S.  Smith,  of  Dela-    space.     The  economical  construction  of 

ware  county;  11.  F.  Meaker,  of  Onondaga    the  poultry  house,  less  than  $1  per  bird, 

county;  George  W.  Binley,  of  Tompkins    with    its    open    front,    16    feet    depth, 

county;    Mabel    Cruikshank,    of    Wash-    and    many    labor-saving    devices    had 

ington  county.     These  scholarships  have    many  lessons  for  the  men  who  are  rais 

a  value  of  $50  each   for  tuition  at  the    ing  "chickens.     On   the   same    farm   tlic 

college    of    agriculture    for    the    short    Eldorado  blackberries  were  notable.   One 

course.      The    young    people    who    earn    of    the    large    truckers    of    Burlington 

these  scholarships  from  year  to  year  are 

highly   spoken   of    by    their    instructors 

and  are   fully  appreciative  of  the  help 

the  state  grange  is  giving  them  to  se- 
cure an  education.  Columbia,  Chautau- 
qua and  possibly  one  or  two  other  coun- 
ties   also    give    schloarships    which    are 

paid  for  out  of  Pomona  grange  funds. 
Investigating  the  Milk   Situation.  — 

The  joint  committee  of  the  state  legis- 

l-^-..-^     Koc     l.o.rnn     tlin     in  vpiti  irnt  inn     of 

the  situation  relative  to  milk,  poultry, 
eggs  and  live  stock.  Hearings  will  be 
held  thru  the  summer  and  every  county 
in  the  state  will  probably  be  visited 
by  the  committee.  The  hearings  in  New 
York  City  will  be  extended  as  the  com- 
mittee is  planning  to  go  very  thoroly 
into  the  city  trade.  A  meeting  of  the 
eouimittee  was  held  last  week  in  Utica 
and  with  them  came  representatives 
from  the  office  of  markets  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
dairy  department  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural college,  the  state  Foods  and  Mar^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  statement  that  he  had    In  York  county  the  condition  is  report 


Frank  B.  Black,  of  Garrett,  Somerset 
county,  has  been  named  by  Governor 
Brumbaugh  as  state  highway  commis- 
sioner, to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Robert  J.  Cunningham.  He  is 
a  coal  operator,  being  president  of  the 


purposes.      Eggs,    2ec;    milk    for    May,    Atlantic   Coal  Company,   of   Myersdale, 
$1.45   per   cwt;   chickens     20c    lb;    pigs,    .^^^^   ^^^  j^^^^   prominent  in  grange   cir- 


promineni  in  grange 
cles.  He  is  a  i)er8onal  friend  of  the 
governor  and  a  member  of  the  agricul- 
tural commission. 


ODD  NOTES  OF  INTEREST 


Fifty-one    counties    report    that 
prospects  for  an  average  yield  of 


the 
hay 


FRANK  B.  BLACK.  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONER. 


are   above  normal  at  this   time   of   the 
year. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  rather 
small  plum  crop,  which  was  affected  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  peaches  by 
the  cold  weather. 

Cameron  county  sheep  growers  re- 
ported the  highest  average  weight  of 
fleeces  at  7.6  pounds  with  Cumberland, 
Lancaster  and  Snyder  second  at  7.5.  In 
Washington,  the  great  sheep  county,  the 
fleeces  averaged  iu   weight  7.2  pounds. 

Greene  and  Wyoming  counties  report 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lambs  this 
year  as   compared   with   average  years. 

The  York  county  strawberry  crop, 
while  somewhat  held  back  by  the  cold 
and  rain,  was  one  of  the  best  in  years. 
The  berries  were  plump  and  free  from 
rust. 

Sheep  raisers  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  are  holding  their  wool  and  de- 
manding forty  cents  a  pound  for  the 
fleeces. 

In  many  sections  of  the  state  ground 
that  was  intended  to  have  been  sown  to 
oats  has  been  turned  to  barley  and  buck- 
wheat. 


ago  is  very  large. 'Farm  work  is  behiu(t 
ou  account  of  the  wet  weather.     Some 
farmers    will   not    cut    any    hay 
July.      Wheat    will    ripen    very 
Everett    H.    Sheppard. 


FABM  MEETING  OAI.ENDAB 


before 
late. — 


Bijk.    (juuiNxiXiO    xTk/Oj-»uoxj    OVER 
ONE-THIRD  OF  WHEAT  CROP 


ALVA  AGEE,  SEC.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  N.  J. 


Over  one-third  of  the  wheat  grown 
annually  in  Pennsylvania  comes  from 
the  six  great  agricultural  counties,  Lan-  OcVoler"r2-2ir 
caster,  York,  Franklin,  Berks,  Cumber- 
land and  Chester.  From  present  indica- 
tions wheat  in  these  counties  is  report- 
ed in  splendid  condition  and  splendid 
crops  are  expected. 

Lancaster  is  the  largest  wheat  produc- 
ing county  and  the  average  condition  of 
wheat  there  is  said  to  be  100  percent. 


New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.,  July  28-29. 

Interiiationul  Apple  Shippers'  Association, 
New  York   City,    August   2. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  Hot 
S]>ring8,    Va.,    .July    10. 

Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  September  5. 

^'ew  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September    H-16. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  Indianapolis, 
Ind..    October   17-19. 

National    Dairy    Show,    Springfield,    Mass., 
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^    nSu  fr     'the    site    Dairymen";  nev;r-'seen  as  fine  berries.    Visitors  also  ed  at  102  percent  compared  with  an  av 

A,,oTJinnanVl    other    farm    S  P^*i««d  -"^ny  crops.  More  than  100,000  erage    while   in    other   counties    the   re-     _^  _        ^^ _^   __ 

hZ      The  CO  leratLn  of  The  gran-res  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  are  estimated  ports  show  Franklin,  96  percent;  Berks,    state  Regulates  Mnk  TesUng 25 

tions.     The  <'«-«P«'^^^^«°  ^^^^'^^^/^^j;" -^  by  the  Bureau  as  used  by  the  farmers  104    percent;    Cumberland.    98^  percent,  ^-^^-ri., 

The  of  Mercer  County  alone.    The  price  this  and    Chester,    98    percent 


of  the  state  and  the 

being   sought   by    the    committee. 


These    six 


first"formal   hearing  by  the   committee  spring  was  about  $1.50  a  bushel.  Most 

will  take  place  at  Ithaca  on  July  6  and  of  the  money  paid  out  goes  to  growers. 

7,  to  be  followed  by   hearings  at  Cort-  Much    more   is    ost    annually   thru    dis- 

land,   Binghamton    and    other   cities   of  eased  and  mixed  seed.     The  demonstra- 


tions  at  several  farms  showed  that  home 
grown  late  crop  seed  stock,  tho  a  trifle 
later,    looks    as    vigorous    as     ' 


northern  grown  certified  seed.  Last  year  average  yield  was  19  bush 
on  two  of  these  farms  tho  home-grown  acre.  Under  present  condition 
seed  out-yielded  the  northern  seed.    The    ijnprovemont    of   16   percent, 


-yielded 
Bureau  is  trying  to  check  up  these  re- 


the   Southern  tier  . 

Large  Lettuce  Fields.— The  Oak  Or- 
chard truck  growers,  near  Elba,  have  ap- 
parently solved  the  marketing  proposi- 
tion so  far  as  the  lettuce  crop  is  con- 
cerned by  forming  a  co-operative^  asso- 

ers  for7he\ounrsum'o77n0>"0.  This  tions  and  to  determine  the  best  methods 
estimate  is  based  on  a  conservative  of  culture  and  care.  At  present  it  re- 
yield  from  this  immense  acreage.  Au-  commends  obtaining  certified  seed  hold- 
thoritics  say  th.at  this  is  the  largest  ing  it  over  until  late  July  m  cold  stor- 
lettuce  contract  ever  made  for  muck  age,  planting  on  well-prepared  seed  bed 
land  products  by   any   single  organiza- 


counties  produce  over  9,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  annually  and  the  estimated 
crop  last  year  for  the  State  was  24,928,- 
000  bushels. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  six  coun- 
ties showed  the  condition  of  wheat  to  be 
the    best    about  84  percent  of  an  average  and  the 

bushels    to    an 

ns  with  an 

and    with 

everything     remaining     favorable     for 


r;^^z^::m^;^^  "'-^l'.^.?=ii^i:ir=^:  raK=^^?^^.^^!?a:^^.r^ 

an  average. — Dept.   Press  Bulletin. 


NEW  COUNTY  AGENTS  APPOINTED 


tion. 

Market  Facts  for  Farmers.— The  agri- 
cultural agencies  and  institutions  in- 
terested in  better  distribution  and  mar- 
ket methods  for  farm  product*  held  a 
meeting  in  New  York  sometimes  ago 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  farm 
products  should  be  standardized  as  to 
si/.e,  quality  and  quantity. 


and    keeping    the    bugs    off    by    early 
spraying. 

Farmers'  Auto  Tour. — The  Monmouth 
County  Farm   Demonstration   office  will 

conduct   an   automobile    tour   to   inspect         ,  ,,    .  ^.        „  ,, 

some  of  tho  intereeting  and  instructive    and  their  oif^^^^j"^  °%<1«=^. 
farms    in    that    county    next    Saturday. 
Farmers    and    their    families    from    all 


More  than  half  the  counties  of  the 
state  are  now  supplied  with  county 
agents  at  the  head  of  their  farm 
bureaus. 

Following    are    the    new    appointees 


parts  of  Monmouth  County  as  %vell  as 
8./e  niin.uv  »....  .,"-...-7.  WM^e  there  those  from  Mercer  and  Burlington  Coun- 
are  'sufficient  l^ws  on  the  books  now  to    ties  will  participate    It  is  thought  tha 

provide    for    this    standardization,    the    a  larrre  number  will  takr "  — 

enforcement  of  them  does  not  seem  to    the  tour. 

be   backed   up  bv  public  opinion.     And        Woman   Shears  Sheep. 

'      •-   '     -  '•  -^-    Alfreda  Andrew,  owner  and  manager  of 

one  nf  Afercur  County's  larorest  farms, 
proved  that  she  was  a  regular  farmer 
a  few  dav.i  ago  when  she  cnme  to  Tren- 
ton and  sheared  the  sheep  at  Cndwalader 


D.  W.  Atkineon,  Media,  Delaware 
county;  N.  E.  Oarber,  Doyleatown, 
Bucks  county;  A.  L.  Hacker.  Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  county;  R.  M.  Decker, 
Stroiidsbnrg,  Monroe  county;  B.  H. 
a"l"ar^e  "number  "will  take  advantage  of    Engle,  Montrose    Susquehanna  county; 

E.  J.   Perry,  Wellaboro,  Tioga  county; 
Rilvana    Bert  Straw,  Coudersport,  Potter  county; 


-Mrs. 


ther»  is  a  Inck  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  producori  and  shippers  aa  to 
jrradini'  and  shipjdng  methods.  Such  in- 
formation will  be  given  by  specialists. 
It    is    also   pro|.o««ed    to    furnish    to    the 


farinors   of  the   state  a  general   Tn.arket 

and  crop  news  service  thru  the  co-opera-    City    Commissioner 


P.  S.  Grossman,  Smethport,  McKean 
countv;  H.  O.  Henderson,  Meadville, 
Crawford  county;  H.  H.  Haverstick, 
Franklin.  Venango  county;  J.  A.  Bren- 
nonrui.  Clarion,  Clarion  county;  J.  L. 
I'ark  there.    Mrs.  Andrew  had  promised    E.  McCord,  Brook ville,  .7 efferson  county; 

William    F.    Burk,    A.    T.    Kearney,    Clearfield,    Clearfield 
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Feeds  Every 
Plant  Alike 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


July  8,  1»16. 


More  Money  for  Milk 

Chester  and  Delaware  County 
Dairymen  Meet 


In  buying  Qber  fertilizers  you  get  one 
thing  that  no  other  fertilizer  can  give 
You  get  the  OBERMETHOD,  a 
process  by  which  the  various  plant 
foods  are  perfectly  mixed  together. 
Every  little  rivulet  of  guano  that  goes 
into  your  soil  analyzes  likeall  the  others. 
Every  plant  gets  everything  needed  to 
grow  a  good  stalk— to  fill  out  the  pods 
of  grain.  At  threshing  time  you  see  the 
value  of  wheat  fed  the  way  that  Qber 
fertilizer  feeds. 


tOBf=R/V\ErH(:>U 
IN   EVERYBAG' 


Our  machinery  saves  us  labor  and  it  enables 
us  to  give  the  richest  plant  food  materials  at 
practically  no  increase  in  cost. 
Since  1857  Ober  fertilizers  have  been  giving 
satisfaction  to  farmers  in  every  section  upon 
every  kmd  of  crop.  The  house  of  Ober  has 
for  years  been  famed  as  the  buyer  of  the  cost- 
liest materials.  We  now  not  only  give  you 
the  richest  iources  of  plant  food,  but  a  fertil- 
izer that  feeds  every  plant  alike. 
Don't  think  of  buying  your  fertilizer  until  you 
learn  the  truth  about  the  OBERMETHOD 
and^  what  it  will  mean  to  you.  Fill  the 
•oil's  pantry  this  year  with  the  plant  foods  that 
•-:..  ir.sui  c  a.  \}\^  wheat  crop  and  a  splendid 

profit.  Convert  plant 
food  which  is  cheap 
into  wheat  which  is 
many  times  more  val- 
uable.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  infor- 
mation. 

G.  OBER  & 
SONS  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

(2) 

tCopyrtRht  l!>l«by 
G.  Ot'.T  ft  ivTia  Comt»nY.1 


About  :.'0(t  dairymen  representing 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties  held  a 
vigorous  meeting  on  June  24  to  consider 
the  milk  que.Mtion.  Thoy  agreed  unani- 
mously that  they  ought  to  have  better 
prices  for   their   milk. 

Aubrey  Pyle.  of  Chester  Valley 
Grange,  opened  the  meeting  and  ox- 
Itlained  its  object.  He  told  how  the 
matter  had  originated  with  the  Chester 
County  Pomona  Grange,  and  all  the  sub- 
ordinate twenty-eight  granges  in  this 
section  had  been  asked  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  three  members  each  to  co- 
operate and  se«  what  could  be  done. 

"We  must  have  the  machinery  of  the 
grange  in  this,"  said  he,  "in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  organize  all  over 
the  state.  We  realize  that  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties  do  not  control  the 
milk  situation"  He  introduced  Dr.  J. 
X.  Rosenberger,  of  Bucks  County,  who 
told  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come  in   handling  the  milk  question. 

One  of  these  is  the  frightening  of 
the  consumer  when  the  Board  of 
Health  announces  that  a  certain  milk 
supply  is  contaminated.  Admitting  that 
the  milk  is  a  culture,  in  which  disease 
germs  may  be  developed  rapidly,  it  is 
true  also  that  when  cases  of  impure 
milk  are  found,  this  is  advertised  large- 
ly to  the  consumers,  while  the  produc- 
ers receive  but  scant  information  on 
the  lines  which  would  enable  them  to 
correct  the  evil.  The  Milk  Producers' 
Association  ought' to  be  strong  enough 
So  that  it  would  be  consulted  when 
the  Board  of  Health  was  about  to. 
make  an  announcement  regarding  im- 
pure milk.  The  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  more  milk  instead   of 
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The  Saratoga 

sr"  SILO 

l>o  not  order  until  you 
have  invesURated  this 
Sllu.  Radically  dlRerant 
In  construction.  Exclu- 
sive In  Its  roatures  and 
In  a  cUwa  by  I'gelf.  The 
•'flat  you  ever  Raw. 

4GENTS    WANTED 

In  Peona.    Write  m  at 
once  It  Interested 

Th«  Saritofa  SDe  Mft  C*. 
Svitota  Sprtnit,  N.  T. 


Start  a  HoUtein  Herd. 


C.  W.  ELLIS, 


Three  7-8  Holstein  hPlfera  10  days 
?•''  il}^  rof  Iflterwl  bull  P  weeks  old 
for  »76.  Three  7-8  riolstcln  holfere 
2  months  old  and  re«.  bull  »100 
V  palrnf  regtafpred  hclfpr  calves  8 
*peli8  old  and  registered  bull  calf 
•  weeks  old  tor  tibn.  Some  good 
bargains  In  young  stock  of  all  age* 
both  regliterwl  and  grade  itook 
write  your  wanu. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM, 

Cortland.  N   Y. 


f*iippty  sold  to  August  Is') 
Place  your  order  now  for  7-8 
Ilolstelii  Ilplfer  chIvcs  SIA 
e.noh  KxprPHS  paid  In  lota  Of 
''  to  dPllvcr  In  SP[)t.,  Oct, 4 
Nov.  12  roirlHtpred  heUera 
« I  Vl  oil.  1 1  rectelrrcd  hPlfer 
ciilvOM  «l(»i)  en.  KeKlstercfl 
biilLs  S:.?.'!  up.  2  c:irloHdH  of 
lilt'ti  Kradf  heifers,  rcKls- 
tered  nnd  lilKh-grado  cows 
iindjBerKshlrc  pigs. 
J.  C.  REAOAN. 

TuMy,  N.  Y 


they  should  use  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  do.  At  present  the  amount  con- 
sumed is  nothing  like  what  it  should 
be.  If  the  proper  methods  of  using 
milk  were  well  advertised  the  demand 
for  milk  could  be  greatly  increased. 

The  farmer  should  «ee  that  he  keeps 
only  cows  that  are  profitable.  If  it 
is  true  that  36  cows  out  of  every  100 
kept  by  the  farmer  are  not  paying  him 
a  profit,  then  this  system  should  be 
improved.  The  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion ought  to  be  conducted  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  it  would  almost 
pay  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to 
pay  the  membership  fees  of  a  man  who 
could  not  afford  it,  for  the  general  re- 
sults would  be  beneficial. 

Dr.  Rosenberger  told  of  the  desira- 
bility of  knowing  just  what  every  cow 
brings  and  the  need  for  doing  business 
on  the  modern  plan  of  efficiency.  He 
said: 

"I  believe  some  of  you  have  more  of 
the  si)irit  of  organization  in  your  sys- 
tem today  than  you  ever  had  before." 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  mentioned  as 
a  source  of  strength,  and  the  speakers' 
bureau  at  Harrisburg  as  a  valuable  aid 
in  supplying  information.  The  grange 
has  the  organization  also  to  help.  The 
farmers  can  come  into  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  the  cities,  and  in  this  way  a  great 
organization  can  be  formed  and  suf- 
ficient pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  situation  to  increase  the 
price  paid  the  producer.  The  amount  of 
milk  consumed  can  be  greatly  increased 
and  the  price  will  be  made  fair  in  pro- 
portion. 

Pigiires  on  Production 

A.  O.  Shroat,  dairy    advisor  to  a  firm 

tliat   supplies  a  large  proportion   of  the 

milk   of   Harrisburg,   opened    by   saying 

that  he  supervises  the  milk  supply  on 


about  2,0U0  farms  in  Dauphin  and  neigh 
boring  counties.     He  said  the  place  for 
the    farmer    to    begin    operations    is   by 
placing   a   set   of   scales    in   the   stable, 
and  calculating  exactly   what   his   milk 
costs  him  a  quart.     He  quoted   figures 
to  show  that  on  some  great  farms  tlic 
price    of   feed    to    produce    a    quart    of 
milk   had  been   shown  to   bo  .3.2   cent^ 
a    quart,    but  this   does    not    take    into 
I'onsideration   the   other  features  enter 
ing  into  the  question.     Various  reports 
from  all  sorts  of-places  wore  read,  and 
the  speaker  estimates  that  a  quart  of 
milk   costs  the  farmer  just  about   four 
cents,    seldom    much    less,    even     with 
most  careful   management. 

A  fight  has  been  won  in  Northern 
Illinois,  the  new  price  being  $1.55  a 
hundred  pounds.  This  is  the  only  impor 
tant  contest  the  farmers  have  ever  won, 
and  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  they 
have  stuck  together.  "Unless  you  go 
loaded  to  the  men  with  whom  you  are 
dealing  you  will  come  away  defeated, 
because  they  know  your  game."  was  his 
advice  on  the  question  of  preparedness 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  He  com 
pared  some  of  the  records  of  the  cows 
which  produce  small  amounts  and  those 
which  produce  large  amounts. 

Francis  H.  Williamson,  of  Brandy 
wine  Summit,  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  value  of  the  cow,  holding  that 
the  interest  on  the  investment  must  li 
taken  into  consideration.  "And  yon 
will  find  that  the  only  way  to  get  a 
16,000-pound  cow  is  to  raise  her,"  sug- 
gested Morris  T.  Phillips,  of  Pomeroy, 
"for  you  cannot  buy  her  excei)t  at  an 
exhorbitant  price." 

"Not  if  she  were  a  Guej-nsey,"  sug 
gcsted  one  of  the  neighbors. 

George  L.  .Tones,  a  former  I'.esident 
of  the  Chester  County  Farm  Bureau, 
asked  some  questions  about  fixed  charg- 
es, and  R.  Frank  Moore  also  got  in 
to  the  game,  questioning  the  speaker's 
estimate  of  the  fixed  charges  for  main- 
taining a  cow  a  year.  Mr,  Shroat  de- 
clared it  cost  .$50  a  cow,  in  addition  to 
the  feed. 

Plans  a  Campaign 
The  same  man  who  conducted  a  cam- 
paign for  marketing  the  sun-grown 
raisin  and  tlie  sun-kissed  orange  is 
planning  a  contest  on  milk.  He  wants 
$200,000  as  a  basis  of  operations,  to  be 
used  during  a  period  of  two  years.  Vari- 
ous organizations  liave  contributed  por- 
tions of  this  Slim  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  funds  will  bo  raised  and  the 
price  will  be  secured. 

Mr.  Mutton,  of  Delaware  County, 
reported  that  the  retail  price  of  milk 
in  the  city  of  Chester  is  ten  cents  a 
quart.  About  fifty  farmers  went  to 
gether  and  asked  five  cents  a  quart  for 
their  product.  He  is  the  President  of 
the  organization.  One  man  told  of  his 
exj.erience  as  a  dealer  and  making  $20 
a  day  above  expenses.  Another  told  of 
losing  money  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  loss  of  bottles  and  the  method 
of  paying  on  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  were  considered,  also  the  setting 
of  a  standard.  It  was  found  that  every 
man  in  the  company  was  up  on  the  hair 
trigger  and  ready  to  take  his  part. 
The  question  is  what  will  be  done  when 
milk  is  kept  at  home.  Will  you  make 
butter  and  cheese  at  home,  will  you 
handle  it  in  some  other  way,  or  will  you 
slip  it  out  the  back  gate  and  .sell  it  to 
the  man  you  refused  to  sell  it  to  from 
the  front  gate?  If  you  take  one  can  out 
the  back  gate  in  this  way  you  will  find 
the  backbone  dropping  out  of  the  whole 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

-  to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 
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Absoltrtely  froo  from  Rdulteranta  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mi.\  for  youritelf  .In  a  »poclaI 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  trlutenfeed.oomdistilleni' grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middllnKB  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  In- 
HTod lent  worthed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thorc>uj(hly  mixed  In  huiro  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  It  IS  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
(food.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit. Try  LARHO-FEKD 
tor  more  prf)flU.  Sold  on  "«i*My  tut  H  mi    iHitlitd'V 


man,  the  decision  twinR  entirely  up  to  you 

A.-ik  your  local  dealer.    Write  aa  if  none  near  you 

TMt  L«»»OWE  MILIIWC  CO  |l?5BiM««pi«  thU..  D«tr«H.  MM. 
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l^l^i^riFiAwrD 

I  have  built  this  separator   so  (rood,  after 
such  an  improved  modern  cream  separator 
desiifn,  that  on*  aslU  another  and  often  ; 
doien  or  more  in  a  single  neighborhood 
That's  why  tht-  Galloway  ('rt:!iii  Sep    ^ 
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and  day  ri^ht  hero  in  Wiiterli>o.  I    sill 
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antee  it  for  ten  years  nuainst  dcfec-    ^B? 
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ing up  oaoh  sale  with  a  ?LT,.OI10  b:ink  Ixind. 

GALLOWAY   SANITARY 
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nMJvement,  Yon  cun't  always  live  for 
yourself,  but  you  must  live  for  the  other 
fellows  now  and  then. 

Has   Experleiace 

Samuel  E.  Fort,  of  MoQrcstown,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association 
is  the  man  who  (ir-st  sug^eated  that 
milk  be  sold  by  liquid  measure,  instead 
of  dry  measure.  The  cutting  down  of 
the  milk  cans  made  a  difference  of  twen- 
ty cents  a  day  on  the  can  or  $73  a  year, 
ever  since  the  law  was  enacted. 

"Between  this  and  Christmas  Day 
we'll  be  selling  milk  at  a  better  price. 
The  retail  i)rice  will  bo  ten  cents  a  quart. 
You  can  got  i*t  if  you  want.  This  organ- 
ization, which  has  been  formed,  has  put 
more  money  in  your  pockets  than  any 
other  organization  has  ever  done.  Yet 
it  is  hard  in  some  places  to  collect  a 
dollar  a  year  from  the  members." 

He  told  some  of  the  details  of  a  milk 
strike  at  Columbia,  N.  J.,  a  few  years 
ago,  showing  how  it  can  bo  done.  "The 
dealers  here  said  if  wo  would  stand  bo- 
hind  them  they  would  raise  the  price 
and  divide  the  profits." 

"That's  the  spirit!"  said  a  man  on 
the   platform. 

Question  of  Ethics 

"Now  thore  is  onn  thing  I  want  to 
tell  you  riglit  here,"  interrupted  Wen- 
dell P.  Cloud.  "I  want  what  is  coming 
to  me,  but  if  I  have  to  give  the  other 
fellow  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  in 
order  to  get  what  is  mine,  then  I  would 
rather  do  without  mine." 

"My  friend,  you  would  not  make  a 
very  good  politician,"  commented  Mr, 
Fort, 

"But  that  would  not  be  right,"  in- 
sisted Mr.  Cloud. 

Several  men  declared  tliis  was  the 
only  way  to  do  it,  divide  with  the  re- 
tailer, and  the  speaker  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Fort  continued  with  his  story  of 
the  milk  business  in  New  .Jersey  ,tcllin;,' 
how  the  price  was  raised.  "You  fel- 
lows will  not  have  to  save  your  milk 
three  days,"  he  declared.  "The  con- 
sumer will  come  up  with  your  price,  if 
you  hold  out." 

Mr.  Fort  asked  the  men  to  raise  hands 
if  thoy  were  willing  to  join  with  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  raise  the  retail  price  of  milk  to  ten 
cents.  A  majority  of  the  men  present 
raised  their  hands.  Several  men  spoke 
freely  on  this,  giving  their  views. 
Modem  Changes 

Morris  T.  IMiillips  told  of  tin'  change 
in  methods  of  retailing  milk.  Nearly  all 
the  small  dealers  in  the  cities  have  gone 
out  of  business,  leaving  it  to  the  large 
dealers.  These  larger  dealers  liave  di- 
vided up  the  territory  from  which  they 
draw  their  supply.  They  are  standing 
together,  but  the  farmers  are  not.  The 
farmers  must  organize  if  they  are  desir- 
ous of  improving  their  condition.  Mr. 
Phillips  gav.e  the  farmers  some  advice 
out  of  his  own  experience,  telling  what 
had  been  done  and  how  to  go  about 
securing  organization  and  education. 
Some  one  said  the  Philadelphia  dealers 
are  not  dependent  ui)on  the  district 
about  here,  but  draw  it  from  a  greater 
distance,  but  Mr.  Phillips  declared  that 
the  neighborhood  about  here  holds  the 
key  to   the   situation. 

George  L.  .(ones  .said  that  milk  would 
have  to  bo  kept  home  only  twenty-four 
hours  in  order  to  bring  the  advanced 
price.  It  could  be  made  into  butter,  fed 
to  the  pigg,  fed  to  the  chickeng  or  pour- 
ed upon  the  ground.  Personally  he  ha« 
sold  no  milk  at  less  than  three  cents  a 
quart  in  the  past  twelve  years.  He  urged 
all  to  join  the  old  Milk  Shippers'  Union 
and  stick  together. 

Frank  P.  Willetts  spoke  of  the  nee<l 
of  organizing,  as  are  the  men  in  every 
other  line  of  work,  TTo  suggested  that 
a  second  meeting  ite  held  in  August  to 
take  action.  State  Master  Tabor,  of 
<>hio,    wi]]    be  prPPfPt,   and    other    good 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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speakers  will  attend.  "I  am  tired  of 
this  'can't'  "  declared  Mr.  Willets.  "I 
realize  that  the  dealers  will  not  pay  one 
cents  more  for  their  milk  than  they 
have  to.  Wo  can  not  dictate  what  they 
shall  charge  the  consumers.  That  is 
their    business." 

George  R.  North  said  a  local  meeting 
had  already  been  arranged  for,  and  he 
felt  the  farmers  should  organize  and  ad- 
here to  their  organization.  "We  have 
twice  as  much  invested  in  our  farms  as 
we  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  if  we 
sell  our  produce  for  same  prices  we 
should    have    guardians   appointed. 

Joseph  Showalter,  a  southern  end 
man,  told  of  the  beneficial  results  of  a 
meeting  of  men  who  send  milk  to  the 
Abbott  plant,  at  Oxford.  He  emphav 
sized  the  idea  of  local  effort  in  addition 
to  the  county  organization.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Oxford  organization  were 
present.  There  was  some  talk  as  to 
whether  the  grange  wants  the  credit  for 
the  campaign,  but  the  grangers  insisted 
that  this  was  unnecessary  to  consider. 
The  grange  merely  wants  to  see  the  plan 
succeed,  and  has  no  desire  to  control. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  a  commit- 
tee of  five  be  appointed  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pomona  Committee  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  report  back  to  the  meeting  here 
ill  the  latter  part  of  August. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  commit- 
tee, Morris  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy;  Geo. 
L.  Jones,  P-irmingham;  C.  F.  Preston, 
West  Chester;  George  R.  North;  Joseph 
M.  Showalter.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  mem- 
ber ex-officio. — P. 


INTER-STATE   MILK   PKiCES 

Tiic  ^'xeculive  comniiii   e  of  'h'>  Iiit   r 
State  Milk    Producers'  Association  has 
lixed    the  wholesale    price   of   milk    for 
,U\\y    1016,   at   .')    c^nts    jit    qui -t    iiiivil 
fnilher  notice. 


STATE  REGULATES  MILK  TESTING 


The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  at  its 
Inst  session  passed  an  act  entitled  "An 
Act  Regulating  the  Weighing,  Testing 
and  Purchasing  of  Milk  and  Cream  in 
Certain  Cases."  The  following  are,  in 
substance,  the  chief  provisions  of  the 
act. 

1.  No  person  shall  use  any  glassware 
in  testing  milk  purchased  on  the  basis 
of  the  ]>ercentage  of  butterfat,  which 
has  not  been  insi)ected  and  approved 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

2.  Persons  making  such  tests  shall 
secure  a  license  for  testing  from  the 
Experiment  Station. 

."5.  Such  a  license  shall  be  granted  by 
the  Experiment  Station  to  a  persoi> 
Pinking  an  application  and  passing  a 
.satisfactory  examination,  and  this  li- 
cense may  bo  revoked  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station  in  case  of  the  incompe- 
tentcy  of  the  person  holding  it  or  his 
violation  of  this  act. 

4.  Fraudulent  use  of  tests  and  falsi- 
fication of  records  made  in  tests  are 
prohibited. 

4.  The  fraudulent  use  of  weights  in 
the  purchase  of  milk  or  cream  is  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  The  Experiment  Station  is  author- 
ized to  inspect  the  premises,  and  ex- 
amine the  books  and  records  of  per- 
sons purchasing  milk  or  cream  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

7.  Persons  purchasing  such  milk  or 
cream  shall  keep  composite  samples  for 
at  least  ten  days,  which  the  Experi- 
ment Station  shall  have  the  authority  to 
test  upon  occasion, 

8.  A  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the 
urovisions  of  this  act  is  fixed  at  $100 
for  the  first  offense,  and  $200  for  e.-ich 
subsequent  offense. 

9.  This  act  shall  take  effe.t  Si-ptem- 
Iter  1,   1916. 
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A  Modern 
^Si Id  Roof  For  Y«lf 
I  WINNER  OPENINe  Slid 

■%f%f^|i*  For    tho  farmer    who    want^   bi«] 

KllllraaM^'lo  profits.   Makes  your  silo  big- 
.iiWwi  gt,r,  Increa-ses  capat;ity.     Makes j 

\  silo  lllllnn   safe   and   ea.sy.     Permanent   and. 

/(•lllfk-nt. 

'6  FT.  MORE  SILAGE 

I-'its  any  .silo.      AdjiLsts  if  silo  Ls  out^ 
of  round.      Enalilas  you  to  put  in 
si.\  or   el«lit  ft^t    more  .siiage  and 
havt«  a  full  silo  when  ready  to  feed 


INVESTIGATE  NOW! 

winner  Opening  silo  Roof  c-o.st8    practicully  tho   same — worth  three  times 

as  much  as  ordTnarv  roofs.   Order  through  any  silo    manufacturer,    dealer 

or  a«t>iil  or  dirwl  from  u-s.     Wo  are  also  manufactunu-s  of  the  famous  . 

Earl  Safety  Ladders  for  silos.  Write  u.s  Unlay  for  full  information 

alx)ut  this  moilern  silo  equipment.  ^^^ 

SILO  SPECIALTY  MANUFACTURING  CO.   ^^^L^ 
•*  «  Second  St.  ^^^^^   fu» 

CLINTON'         IOWA.        _^^^^^  Silo  At 

Feedinfi  Time( 


SHARPIES 

C  SUCTION-FEED  p^ 

REAM  SEPARATOR 

Saves  cream  now  lost  by  all  other  separators  (see 
Purdue  Bulletin  No.   116)  because  it  skims  clean 
at  widely  varying  speeds.      Delivers  even  cream 
at  all  speeds.      Simple  Tubular  bowl  —  no  discr, 
W^rite  for  book  ** Velvet**  for  Dairymen, 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland Toronto    •>'., 


That  Inward  Shear  Cuts  Faster 

Yoti  can  cut  easier  with  a  pair  of  sheara  near  the  pivot  than  out  ut 
the  points.  Our  Inward  shear  flnlshes  the  cut  near  the  main  hUhjI 
where  cut  la  eati*er;  not  way  out  at  the  point  aa  la  other  uiachlneri 
Thl.1  feature  of  the 


hat  Inward  hear 
If  you  cannot  buy 
a  CLIMAX  alone, 
buy  with  your 
netghbor  Investi- 
gate lu  greater  du- 
rability and  con- 
venience 8lock« 
can1e<l  In  all  dllTe- 
reni  ecu  Cere  lui 
quick  shipment. 

Send  for    FREE 
Catalog  loday. 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 


CLIMAX 

Is  fully  explained  in  our  FRBE  CATALOG,  which  also  explains  the 
Power  of  the  feed  rolls  to  draw  the  fodder  In  faster.   Saves  tlino  and 
labor.  The  cloned  elbow  enablos  you  to  carry  fo  I  ler  w  i  v  Int  i  illj 
and  dtstrtbute  II  where  you  want  It   Benure  to  e.\nmlne  thene 

AV/*litfll  V*  ff^ntwrtMt  nt  tho  Ct  I  M  4  1C   ItAfriro  voti  hil  v  un  v  mnnhtna 

Some  territory  open  for  Live  Agents   Write  ua  for  name  of 
nearest  distributor  or  auent 

WARSAW-WILKINSON,  124  HUhland,  Warsaw,  New  York 


FIRST 
CHECK 


$60.00 


TAKES 
HIM 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL 

A  Bon  of   King  Pontiac  Pletortje  He  Kol  who  ta 

from  a  twice  32-lb.  cow.  and  aired   by  a  25-lb.  hod 

of  King  of  the  Pontlaos  Dam  la  a  oow  of  capacity. 

BTEVEN8  BROTHERS    COMPANY, 

Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


The  llornlpss  Flolstein  Farms' 

herd  aire's  dam,  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old.  haa  the  fnllowlns 
A  B  O.  rectirda:  7  da..  32.8  lb.  butter;  M  da,  133.2; 
365  da.,  1108  1b.  Her  dam  ma<le  lO.'ie  lb  In  3rt5  days. 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam.  1082  lb.  In  305  days 
and  4.19  per  cent  fai  for  year. 

Polled  Bull  calves  J 100  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  &S-.ns,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


$500 


buys  5  Reg.  HoUtein  heifer  calves 


with  all  papofH  and  expri'.ss  prcpal.l  east  of 
IhoMlHH.  About  3  months  1)1(1.  Sired  by  bull  whoso 
dara  Is  slsK-r  of  Urmsby  Jane  SegU  Aagoie.  Champion 
Cow  of  the  World.  CJuarantei"  them  to  plcano.  Wire 
our  expense  If  you  want  them.  LEVELACRES.  ClitvUle.N.Y 


•WIIMIMUIMtWHtUiKMIIlmH  I  ■ 


•  HIHIIIIIIIIIItMII 


ll4ll(tMtllllllt*)ttUMti 


Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  ?af  «Jd'up: 

betion  tAO  and  up.  All  registered 

a  F  SHANNON.     RenahAW  Bids..  Plttaburg,P«. 

iHiiiiMiiiHiiwir""— """ ii....tji..i.»i.i...nMttMMiutnmiiiiuimmw4iMiw«>«mwi»ii*tmiiM 


H1„t....:n_   Improve  your  herd.    1 
(llnieini   superior  nol.MtPln  bull  calves  of  ex oel- 
lent  ancTstry  oflen'd  at  attractive  prices. 
IDEAL  FARM.  Conyngham.  Penna. 


Guernsey  Bulls  ^'^xZil 

r«ED.  W.  CARD. 


Cklvet  and  reartlnai  at  prlMi 
SrlvanU,   P* 


HI    *.:^„  A  few  Ueglstered  cowsbred  toa  aon  of 
)l^TeIns  j,r,o,()oo  bull.     Also  bull  ralve*.    Prices 
right.    DAVIS  BROS.  Seven  Vnlleya,  Pa. 


I«..   r^.Am,r^a    both  BPXOH       Flnc  stock  of  the 
rrsey   t^ttlVe8    most    noted    pedigrees    In    the 
world.       Fred  O.  W.  KUNR.  Ailentown.  P». 


/~»— ~»  C  .^^,.ainr  Sharpless  tubular,  In  good 
Cream  n-paraiOr  condition,  used  Ipss  than 
I  year.    A  bargain.  H.  L.  Brooks,  Newtown.  Pa. 


i  ...^l,:./>a  nerd  established  32  yeain.    A.  R.  atock 
Vyr.snires  forsale     inspection  invited. 
R.  TEMPLETON  *  t^ONS.  Ulster,  Pa. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prleea  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifers  and  cows   No  blufT— we  must  sell . 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lllte  stock  Pwni, Stockbrldge,  N.Y.forraerly  MunnesvlUe 


Tldldtoinu  R*T5l»tercd  0  year  old  bull,  that  baa 
*iwi«tu,lll.'s  A.R.O  daughters;  2  registered  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers:  also  3  grade  heifers. 
PrlcCH  right.  PLUMLYN  FARM, 

FAI  RVIEW   VILLAGE.    PA..  (near  NorrlstownJ 


Wf^a      Wn\<iit^ir\      ^""  <^"-  fi  months  old,  from 
rteg.     nOlSiein       a.  R   O.  Dam.    record  20  lb. 
butter  In  7  days.  Price  tS6  for  quick  sale. 
P   8   ORAVBlLL,  BIrd-ln-Hand    Lano.  Co.,  P». 


GR.\DE  GUERNSEY  COW  rfJilgJ 

with  3rd  calf.  In  I  year     Price  $150. 

L(  otiat  Lawn  Farm.  Hlrd-ln-Uand,  Box  2.  Lanc.Co.,Pa 


Mrklof  Aino  3  Res  Bulla,  0  to  9  mna  .  aired  by  aon  of 
riuiHiciiiH  opslland  Komdyke  De  Kol.  at  farmera* 
orloes.       Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm.        Monroe,  Mieb 


nctflstered  HoUtelo  and  Gurrnacy  bulla  from 
»•'  ciilvea  U'  serviceable  age  260  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMEADS  FARMS.    R.  D   1,     Harrlaburc.Pa. 


Gl  ERNSEY  BULLS  ^"^  '">'  **"  "■■»• 

tdwin  B.  Maul*.  CoatMvlll*.  Pa. 


ffeflMarad  ShnrMiema,  Choice  bulla  ready  for  servkse. 
Excellent  breeding,  reasonable  pricea.  write  or  visit 
ELIZABETH  STOCK  FARM.       R.  D.  6   Litlts,  Pa. 

Tlnlcfpin  Rilll  forwle,  «mo  old.  marked  halt 
llOlStrin  nun  gnd  half.dam  a  30  lb.  record, 
price  reanonahle.  Wm. A. Good   NeHOopeck   Lui  Co.,P«, 


THE  TORNADO  SILO  FILLFR 


The  TORNADO  hM  beoome  famoua  beoauae  it  reduces 
■ilage  and  other  forage  materiah  to  a  fine  feeding  oondition. 

Silage  out  on  a  TOR  ADO  will  not  mould  and  will  pack 
elosely  in  the  ailo,  because  it  is  ctit  fine. 

The  TORNADO  is  light  running,  easy  to  operate  and  very 
strong,  which  eliniinatea  big  repair  bills  and  delays.  It  ii<  also 
reasonable  in  price. 

Write  today   for  aur   caCalot   and   proposition. 

W.  R.  H  \RRISON  &  CO..  Mfg's..  Masaillon.  O. 

Wx  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  small  machines  for  reducing  all  l(lnda  of  dry  material. 
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ROWELL 

SiloFille 


^AUTOMATIC 

Dorisneil  ror  perfect  efficiency  and  built  for  ser- 
TtM  by  a  pinoeer  orgaulxatlnD  of  over  fifty 
re*ra'  ezperlenre.  KutUtle<l  users  all  over 
AiDWic*  wbo  cinlni  the  Rowell  tbe  perferi  hIIo 
flllar  and  urge  Its  exclusive  use.  The  Kowell 
Is  the  most  romplcle  line  lo  point  of  slies  and 
equlpmentB  In  the  United  States.  Complete 
stocks  of  macl.lnra  and  repair  parU  are  curried 
at  dUtrlbutlBg  poluts  to  Insure  quick  delivery 
to  all  buyers.  Bend  tot  our  Free  Caulog  and 
see  tbe  features  that  have  made  "Tbe  Howell 
Automatlo"  Supreme. 

The  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO., 

lUO  Uncein  Av*.,  WaukMha.  Wit. 


'^Ofiltrp 


MODERN   METHODS    SAVE    LABOR 
AND  WORRY 


THIS  BOOK 

on  CORN  CRIBS 
Sant  Postpaid 


FREE 


1  Contains  surpriBing  facts  about  bi« 

yearly  waste  of  corn  by  rats,  mice, 

birds,  mould,  etc,,   where  ordinary 

wood  cribs  are  used.    Shows  how 

to  avoid  your  share  of  this  great 

loss     and     have     better     cma, 

stronger  Kcrminatins  com.    Send 

'^for   FiiEE   COl'Y   today. 


?^5^  TtUirsfialli&CbrnCnbs 


cost  no  more  than  ordi-^ 
nary  wood  cribs— last  a  life- 
time.    Keep   out  all  rats, 
mice.birds.thieves.and  are 

lire,  lightninK  and  weather- 
proof;  easily  put  up.  Many  sizes 
and  Btyles.  Surprisingly  low  in 
cost.  Freittht  Paid.  Write  for 
FKEE  Catalog  today. 

IRON  CRIB  *  BIN  CO. 


The  development  of  poultry  raising 
as  a  busiuesfi  specialty  has  brought 
forth  many  new  ideas  in  rearing,  hous 
ing  and  general  care,  which  have  great- 
ly reduced  the  labor  of  caring  for  the 
Hocks.  On  the  specialty  poultry  farm 
we  find  these  modern  methods  worked 
out  to  a  fine  degree,  but  the  practices 
followed  on  far  too  many  farms  are 
much  the  same  today  as  those  of  a 
generation  ^go.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  things  well  adapted  to  the  poul- 
try farm  which  would  be  other  than  a 
beneficial  practice  in  caring  for  the 
farm  flock,  but  there  is  room  for  a 
great  deal  of  iaiiprovement  in  the  care 
of  the  farm  flock  and  a  big  chance  to 
cut  down  the  labor,  especially  in  hatch- 
ing and  rearing. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  farmer  who  plans  to  set  about 
three  hundred  eggs  with  an  idea  of 
hatching  about  two  hundred  chicks. 
If  done  by  hens  it  will  require  at  least 
twenty  broody  hens  to  care  for  the 
eggs,  and  this   will   necessitate   twenty 


I 
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SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  Specialties  are 

POULTRY.  EGGS.  CALVES 

Dressed  Meats.  Nats  and  Butler 

Get  In  touch  with  uh 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2t4  WathingtM  St  and  West  Wathlnfton  Mkl.Ntw  York 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


Day-Old  Chicks  &   Eggs  for  Hatching 

I      Bocks,  ReilB,  Wyandottee,  LcKhoms,  Anronas, 
2M  atg  strains.  Chicks,  $15  per  100;  S4  per  25. 
Eggs,  S2. 25  per  15;  SI2  per  100. 
HARRY  H.  CUMIMINOS,  Warnar,  N.  H. 

S.C.White  I  ephorns    ?^„,  ^4p  ^Ji^filS! 

yellow' legs  and  l-eaks  and  large  red  coobs  that  lop 
to  one  side.  Hatching  Rees.  Day  old  chicks  and 
pullets  all  ages. 

A.R.GRAVES,     R.D2,     Rexville.N.Y. 


CHICKS 


W.  A.  LAUVKR. 


A  A  8e.  Leghorns. 
Money  refunded 
for  dead  chicks. 
Circular  free. 

MaAUst«rvlU».  Pa 


LIVE  POULTRY   WANTED 

at  market  prices.     Can  use  unllmlt<<d  quantity, 
from   one  coop   up.        All  Inquiries  promptly 

^    answered.       Quick  returns. 

a<t>b«*Bro..     S2fiN  Front  St..    PhiUda.  Est.  1844 


j^\     FfinS     Fir    — Pmn"  consIgnmentH    from 
yimm^\  a.>x*\jij,   I..H..    prodiirrrg  In  your   territory 
VTjfcjO  bring  ven' attractive  prlrps.    Pptiirns  day  of 
V?^    arrival.     Refer  to  Dunn  or  nr«(l8trect. 

ZENITH  IITTEII I  ESQ  CO..  lU  M  6rstB«kliK.Nnr  TtrluN.T 


aenAn  r*V.\n\ra  B-  P-  Rock,  8c  each.  Wbiteand 
ZOIlUn  V^niCKS  Brown  Legbom,  7c:  B.  Mlnorcas, 
8c.  Broiler  Chicks,  6c:  500    for  $29.       For    July  4 
AuKust  delivery*     Booklet  Free. 
KBY8TONE  HATCnERY.     Boi  4A      RIehOeld.  Pa 


Chicks  that  Live  SlfH 

Laced  and  Hnow  White  Wyandottee,  Rre<>dlng  Rtock. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R  39,  Phoenlrvllle.  Pa. 


Chicks 


Pamphlet  free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 


From  mixed  stock.  Ac  to  7c each 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 
I>eghoms.    Rocks,   Mlnorcas. 


R.2.  McAllstervlllc.Pa. 


FiTtfa  Wan  tort  Highest  orioes  paid  for  trcab 
'^KK»  Waniea  white  or  brown  eg«a  No  oon- 
mlsskin  Returns  made  Inmedlaiaiy.  Rcfarwes  C^ia- 
tbamand  PhoenU  National  Banks.  BLAINWOOO 
FARMS,  Ine..  830  Eaat  S3rd  St.,  New  York  CItr. 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal  „'^„'J"  Vni 

small  plot  of   ground.      Booklet    in    cents  telling  al 
about  It.  THE  RISINO  8UN 

OINSENO  NURSERY.  Box  D.  Narrows,  N.  Y 


U  A  '\T  Ship  To  The  Old  Reliable  Houi 
r%  iX  T  Danlal  WlcCaffray't  Sant  Co. 
*  **^   *  6J3.|»  lUbnl)  IMi..  Ptttitaili,  Pi, 


TTTTT  TTV  WPTSJQ  200  one  and  two  year  old. 
U  I  1  I  .>1  I    I     n  Fji\  O  now  laying,  at  prlees  with- 
in your  reaeb.    Piu-e  bred  stock 
HIPRI  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.    Mt.  Bethel,  Pa 

(^\\\n\ra  lO^OO  for  July  and  August  delivery.  Barred 
VylllLK?*  Rocks.  !>>ghon]Hand  nroHer  ChlnkH.fi  cents 
eaeb  and  up    Safe  dellTery  guaran»«e<I.    Hoiklet  frr^. 
CYCLONE  HATCUrcRY,       Box  52,  _Hlclinel(l,  Pa 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Cyphers  trapnest  232  egg  strain 
Breeding  stock  for  sale  from  this  year's  pens  13  bens 
I  year  '>ld,  $1S.         Tlioa.  H.  Barns,         Creston,  O. 


Oiinlifv  PKiolra  •'OBbornM.  »7  a  KO.  Barred 
V|{Uailiy  I  niCKS  R„eks  $11.  B  C.  Reds,  $12 
E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.,  R.  H.  Y..  Frencbtown.  N    J 


r'TTTT  TV  o'  selling  large  B  C.  W  Leghorn  hens 
VllJll.(l  I  roosters  and  Arly  cocnrels  at  bar- 
galP   prices  WILL  n.  TOPE.  R_p.3.  Carronton.  Ohio 

tt-L  f^y,\-^  8c  and 'lOo  each.  Funhlooded.  S  C.W. 
DHiiy  \^UIX  i^horn  (blx.  Oiiarnntee  rtellvety — 
order  early.  ARTHUR  MORRIS.    Ischtia,  N.  Y. 

WTTTTP*  POr'T^C:  iJirge  tytte  heavy  layer. 
VYIlllCi  t\XJ\  IVD  mjgH  lOc each.  $«  per  100 
OROHARO  FARMS.         R    I>.  2  Newton    N    J 

BLACK  LEGHORNS  i;VE"«'g's'^*""'' 

HAMPTON'S  PIttstown    N    J 


Solid  Gold  Ncrk  Chain  S:?k'*°mncb«"SS 
Only  91-        A  >f  A  ^ !  >f:r.      aa  John  St..  New  Yoift. 


hovers  for  about  eight  weeks,  so  after 
they  were  five  weeks  old  the  incubator 
could  again  be  set  and  by  the  time  the 
hatch  was  off  the  hovers  could  be  re- 
moved to  the  other  two  colony  coops 
for  the  new  batch.  Of  course,  the  two 
hutches  could  be  brought  off  within 
three  weeks  of  each  other,  but  that 
would  necessitate  the  purchasing  of 
two  more  hovers  which  the  siz«  of  the 
flock  would  hardly  warrant. 

With  the  above  plan  the  chicks  could 
be  hatched  as  early  in  the  year  as  was 
desired.  The  flock  would  be  in  four 
lots  of  two  ages,  which  after  they  were 
eight  weeks  old  could  be  left  range 
and  fed  and  treated  as  one  flock,  and 
the  trouble  and  worry  of  broody  hens 
and  a  dozen  flocks  and  ages  strung  out 
thru  the  entime  summer,  completely 
avoided. — J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Chester 
County,    Pa. 


CAPONS  FOR  PROFIT 


Raising  capons  as  a  side  line  in  con- 
nection with  eggs  for  market  or  for 
hatching  purposes  is  very  profitable. 

When  a  great  many  chickens  are  rais- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pullets 
there  are  many  cockerels,  as  generally 
less  than  half  the  number  raised  are 
pullets.  These  cockerels,  especially 
when  not  hatched  sufiiciently  early  in 
the   season   to   be    marketed   at   n   time 


July  8,  1910. 

ever,  one  can  purchnss  th«  nscessary 
instruments  and  learn  to  do  th«  work, 
thus  saving  any  expense  in  this  line 
save  the  price  of  the  instruments, 
which  is  but  small.  One  should  not 
economize  on  the  price  of  the  instru- 
ments, as  "slips"  may  be  avoided 
when  good  instruments  and  care  and 
time  are  used  in  caponizing.  The  so- 
called  "slips"  are  fowls  that  have  been 
improperly  operated  upon.  They  are  no 
bettor  than  cockerels  and  so  must  be 
sold  at  a  loss,  hence  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  produce  them.  The  opera- 
tion of  caponizing  is  not  painful  and 
the  fowls  can  scarcely  be  told  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock  the  day  following.  We 
feed  lightly  for  a  day  or  two  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  the  capons  by  them- 
selves in  a  cool  run,  providing  plenty 
of  cool  water  during  the  first  two  days, 
afterwards  allowing  them  to  roam  about 
at  will.  The  cockerels  should  bo  thrifty 
and  of  good  size  when  the  operation  is 
performed,  weighing  at  least  two  pounds 
as  small  or  weak  cockerels  do  not  do 
well  caponized.  It  is  best  to  allow  such 
birds  to  attain  a  good  thrifty  growth 
previous  to  the  operation. 

We  think  it  best  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate shed  or  roosting  place  for  capons, 
especially  when  winter  sets  in,  as  in  this 
way  they  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
success  of  the  hens  and  pullets  by 
crowding.  The  capons  are  quiet  and  in- 
offensive, but  it  will  be  found  that  each 
flock  will  do  much  bettor  if  kept  by 
itself. 

Oapuus  are  not  voracious  feeders,  but 
must  be  regularly  fed,  watered  and 
eared  for  as  is  the  case  with  any  live 
stock  if  it  is  to  do  its  best.  They 
take  on  flesh  and  growth  rapidly  and 
when  finished  for  market  are  of  the 
finest  of  meats,  while  there  is  a  good 
and  steady  demand  for  them. — C.  B. 
Williams. 


SUMMER    ROOSTING    QUARTERS 


WHERE  FAMILIARITY  BREEDS  CONFIDENCE.  NOT  CONTEMPT. 


nests  and  the  same  number  of  indi- 
vidual coops  and  flocks  to  tend  to  after 
the  hatch  is  off.  Even  this  would  not 
be  so  bad  if  the  hens  could  be  obtained 
when  wanted  and  all  at  one  time,  so  as 
to  have  the  hatching  over  and  done 
with,  but  such  is  never  the  case.  Early 
in  the  spring  when  the  most  of  the 
chicks  should  be  hatched  there  are  no 
hens  to  be  had  and  when  they  are  ob- 
tained it  is  only  in  lots  of  one  or  two, 
causing  the  hatching  to  be  strung  out 
thru  the  entire  summer.  Hatching  in 
this  way  also  makes  a  large  number 
of  small  flocks  of  different  ages,  requir- 
ing different  feed  and  attention,  thus 
the  farmer  is  never  relieved  of  the 
worry  of  flocks  of  very  small  chicks 
thruout  the  entire  summer. 

If  artificial  methods  of  hatching  and 
brooding  were  more  generally  adopted 
on  the  farm  a  great  deal  of  the  worry 
with  little  chicks  could  be  avoided  and 
larger  and  better  flocks  grown.  To  in- 
cubate about  three  hundred  eggs  a  sea- 
son and  rear  about  two  hundred  chicks 
artificially  would  necessitate  the  pur- 
chase of  a  150-egg  incubator  and  two 
oil  lamp  hovers  having  a  ca-pacity  of 
fifty  or  sixty  chicks  each.  Four  small 
colony  coops  having  about  20  square 
feet  of  floor  space  each  would  also  be 
needed.  This  equipment  would  give 
plenty  of  room  for  the  roaring  of  from 
200  to  250  chicks. 

The  incubator  could  be  started  as 
early  in  the  season  as  seemed  desirable. 
The  two  hovers  could  then  bo  set  up  in 
two  of  the  coops  and  the  chicks  equally 
divided  betwen  them  when  hatched. 
The  first  lot  of  ehicks  would  require  the 


when  broilers  are  high  in  price,  are  not 
profitable.  When  kept  until  fall  they 
becoono  a  general  nuisance  by  crowding 
the  pullets  from  the  feeding  grounds 
and  confiscating  the  lion's  share  of  the 
feed.  In  fact  they  "eat  their  heads 
off,"  make  mischief  enough  here  and 
there  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
fowls  to  cause  loss  of  growth  and  pro- 
fit, and  are  finally  sold  before  winter 
sets  in  for  what  one  can  get,  and  this 
is  not  much  when  one  counts  his  labor 
and   outlay. 

The  raising  of  capons  as  a  side  line 
does  away  with  the  vociferous,  noisy 
cockerel,  makes  peace  in  the  poultry 
yard  and  is  as  profitable  as  any  kind 
of  stock  feeding.  Indeed  more  so,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  grain  that 
is  consumed  by  the  capons  and  the  large 
price  that  can  be  realized  from  the  sale 
of  them. 

They  must  be  kept  until  about  Febru- 
ary as  this  is  the  time  when  capons  are 
in  good  demand,  being  then  in  fine 
condition  as  to  size  and  flesh.  They 
should  weigh  double  that  common  cock- 
erels do  when  ready  for  market,  and 
will  bring  at  -least  twenty  cents  per 
pound  live  weight.  It  is  after  the  capon 
is  six  months  of  age  that  he  makes  his 
greatest  growth  which  he  does  with 
grc^t  rapidity.  The  flesh  of  the  capon 
is  of  the  finest,  being  preferred  to  that 
of  the  turkey  by  many. 

The  operation  of  caponizing  is  sim- 
ple and  safe.  It  is  also  inexpensive, 
even  if  the  work  is  done  by  a  person 
hired  to  do  the  work.  We  pay  three 
cents  per  fowl,  but  the  price  differs, 
some  operators  charging  five  cents.  How- 


Old  hens  or  growing  chicks  caunut 
do  their  best  laying  or  make  their  best 
growth  when  compelled  to  spend  the 
warm  nights  in  hot,  stuffy  poultry-hous- 
es. During  the  day  the  stock  can  hunt 
the  cool  places,  and  by  drinking  lots 
of  cool  water,  can,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  ward  off  the  excessive  heat,  but 
when  crowded  together  on  the  perches, 
with,  perhaps,  dropping-boards  beneath 
to  shut  off  the  air,  the  heat  is  stifling 
and  debilitating  in  the  extreme.  Many 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera-like  dis- 
eases owe  their  origin  in  the  flock  to 
hot,  stuffy  roosting  quarters. 

During  the  warm  months  hens  and 
growing  chicks  need  nothing  but  a  roof 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  I 
provide  such  quarters  for  my  stock  by 
removing  the  sides  from  several  of 
the  houses  and  covering  the  space  with 
poultry  netting.  The  birds  practically 
enjoy  the  open-air  conditions  and  have 
a  roof  to  protect  them  from  rains 
double  the  amount  of  perch  space  than 
is  required  is  provided,  and  no  dropping- 
boards  are  used.  The  droppings  are 
cleared  away  daily. 

When  the  hot  season  is  over,  the  sides 
of  the  houses  are  easily  and  quickly 
replaced. — T.  Z.  Richey. 


POULTRY  NOTES 


Spoiled  or  decaying  flesh,  if  eaten, 
will  surely  cause  limber  neck.  Burn 
or   bury   the  dead.  • 

Broody    hens    should    V»e    removed    to 
slat    bottomed    coops    as    soon    as    dis 
covered.     Leave  them  there  until  they 
forget   it. 

Clean  fresh  water  lessens  disea><e. 
Filthy  drinking  water  is  the  source  of 
much  trouble.  Clean  the  drinking  pans 
freqaeptl^. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Points  in  Fattening  Hogs 

By  PAUL  GERLAUGH 


In  order  to  fatten  hogs  most  success- 
fully, several  points  which  are  often- 
times overlooked  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The   market   no   longer   demands   the 
extremely  heavy,  fat  hog  as  it  did  form- 
erly.   The  demand  for  lard  has  decreas- 
ed  because    of    several    substitutes    in 
form    of    vegetable    oils.      During    the 
last  few   years,   hogs   weighing   on   the 
average    about    250    pounds    have    sold 
to  the  best  advantage.    Usually  heavier 
hogs   sell    to    better   advantage    during 
the  cooler  months  of  the  year.     This  is 
due  to  a  stronger  demand  for  lard  and 
especially  for  fresh  pork.     The  present 
season  seems  to  indicate  that  the  heav- 
ier hogs  will  sell  better  than  usual  be- 
cause   of    considerable    export    demand 
for  lard.     Usually  light  hogs  weighing 
around    200    to    225    pounds    have    the 
most  ready  sale  during  the  summer  time. 
This  lighter  weight  is  more  economi- 
cal to  produce  in  many  ways  than  the 
350-pound  hog,  but  in  some  ways  it  is 
more  expensive.    It  is  usually  consider- 
ed by  livestock  men  that  young  animals 
will  niako   more  economical  gains  than 
will  older   ones.     In   the   case   of   hogs 
it  will  cost  less  to  produce  the  50  pounds 
increase  in  weight  between  200  and  250 
pounds  than   to    produce   a   similar   in- 
crease in  weight  between  300  and  350 
pounds.     However,  it  will  require  more 
light  weight  hogs  to  consume  a  given 
amount  of  feed  than  heavier  hogs.  This 
means  more   expense   in   producing   the 
increased  number,  a  point  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  larger  types  of  swine  are  be- 
coming more  popular  in  many  places. 
They  will  reach  a  weight  of  250  pounds 
at  less  cost  than  will  the  smaller  types 
of  hogs.  Thoy  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  be  fed  to  a  heavier  weight 
more  economically  if  market  conditions 
should  warrant  feeding  longer  for  a 
higher  price. 

Supplementary  Feeds 
The  feeds  used  for  fattening  hogs  are 
oftentimes  not  of  the  same  kind  or 
in  the  proper  amounts  to  prove  most 
satisfactory.  Corn  is  the  most  exten- 
sively used  feed  for  fattening  hogs.  It 
is  a  grain  very  high  in  starch  but  con- 
taining too  little  protein  for  the  most 
economical  results.  With  com  should 
always  be  used  some  feed  which  is  rich 
in  protein  and  mineral  matter  in  order 
to  balance  up  the  weakness  of  the 
corn.  Feeds  which  will  answer  this 
purpose  most  satisfactorily  are  the  by- 
products in  selling  cream  or  butter. 
When  available,  skim-milk  or  butter- 
milk make  probably  the  very  beat  sup- 
plement to  corn  for  fattening  hogs. 
Their  value  is  oftentimes  underestimat- 
ed. There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  their  value.  Some  will  re- 
port preferable  results  with  either  of 
the  two  feeds.  Buttermilk  when  used 
should    not    have    had    large    quantities 


of  water  added  to  it  during  the  churning 
process.  Skim-milk  or  buttermilk  are 
usually  regarded  as  being  worth  six 
times  the  market  value  of  hogs  on  foot 
when  fed  in  connection  with  corn.  This 
makes  skim-milk  more  valuable  than 
many  people  consider  it. 

When  the  milk  products  are  not  avail- 
able, digester  tankage  is  the  next  best 
supplement.  This  feed  is  a  by-product 
from  the  packing  houses.  High  grade 
tankage  contains  about  60  percent  pro- 
tein and  is  also  high  in  mineral  matter. 
This  is  a  new  feed  to  many,  but  should 
receive  more  consideration  from  hog 
raisers  than  is  now  given  it.  It  is 
thoroly  sterilized  and  is  therefore  free 
from  disease  germs.  It  is  quite  costly 
per  ton  but  is  fed  in  very  small  amounts 
because  of  its  concentration,  hence  not 
80  expensive  as  one  would  judge  from 
its  cost  price.  Tankage  should  be  fed  in 
larger  quantities  to  young  pigs  than  to 
older  ones,  because  of  their  body  and 
bone  growth.  To  pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  or  less,  one-half  pound  of  tank- 
age daily  per  100  pounds  live  weight, 
and  half  this  amount  to  hogs  weighing 
200  pounds  or  over,  is  a  safe  rule  to  fol- 
low. 

Middlings  is  oftentimes  fed  entenaive- 
ly  to  hogs  that  are  being  fattened.  Thi.i 
feed  hafl  proved  very  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  above  mentioned  feeds. 
It  is  a  satisfactory  feed  for  breeding 
animals  and  young  pigs,  but  seemingly 
has  no  economical  place  in  a  ration  for 
fattening  hogs. 

Oftentimes  the  question  arises,  can 
hominy  feed  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  corn?  This  depends  upon  the  price 
of  the  two  feeds.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  hominy  feed  when 
fed  in  connection  with  tankage  pro- 
duces olighily  larger  daily  gains  and 
more  economical  gains  when  both  corn 
and  hominy  feed  have  the  same  value 
per  ton.  Some  claim  that  hominy  feed 
produces  a  softer  quality  of  pork  than 
does  corn,  but  this  softness  is  likely  due 
to  some  other  factor.  Hominy  feed  be- 
ing quite  mealy  will  prove  less  waste- 
ful if  moistened  before  being  fed. 

In  trials  covering  three  years  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  ,  College  to  deter- 
mine the  economy  of  different  rations, 
results  shown  in  table,  were  obtained. 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  hogs  receiving  corn  meal  and 
buttermilk  made  the  largest  daily  gain. 
The  lot  receiving  com  meal  and  midd- 
lings ate  the  largest  amount  of  feed  and 
made  the  poorest  gain  by  far.  The  cost 
of  producing  100  pounds  gain  was  cheap- 
er in  the  lot  receiving  com  meal  and 
tankage  but  the  difference  in  the  first 
three  lots  was  not  sufiiciently  great  to 
draw  any  striking  conclusions.  Let 
IV,  fed  on  corn  meal  and  middlings, 
made  a  very  poor  showing  in  every 
trial  in  which  it  has  been  run. 


3%^ 


"For  two  years  I 
liavo  been  feeding 
S  Al.  VKT.  llo- 
foi-i  that,  I  triiKl 
many  o.her  rem- 
t'ilit'8.  I  keep  bf- 
twten  two  and 
three  hundred 
liOKH  and  seven 
hcr-ies  SAL-VET 
kiipH  Block  well 
and  prevents  dis- 
ease." 

Vnnk  D.  Hall. 
Bloomfield.  Conn. 


StockWithout 


WORMS 


I  want  you  to  try  SAL-VET  on  my 

1   liberal  60-day   test   feeding   offer.      Tell  me 
how    many    head   of   hogs,   sheep,  horses 
and  cattle  you  have  and  I'll    supply   you    with 
enough   SAL-VET   to    last    your   stock  60  days. 


The 
Great 
Worm 
De- 
stroyer 


The 
Greet 
Live 
Stock 
Condi- 
tioner 


Will  rid  your  stock  of  WORMS— the  blood-suckmg 

fiarasites  that  cause 90  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  losses, 
t  will  give  your  farm  animals  keener  appetites,  bet- 
ter digestion— make  them  thrive  better— jpay  you  big- 
ger profits.  When  it  arrives,  pay  the  f  reiEht  charges 
and  feed  it  accordinsr  to  directions  for  CO  days.  If  it  df>es  not 
do  what  I  claim,  make  a  Bpeoific  report  in  60  days  and  I 
^ill  make  no  charge.  Address  SIDNCT  1.  FCn, 

THE  FEIk  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists 
Dapt.  105      Cleveland,  Ohio       ^' 


"My  s  h  o  a  t  s 
were  very 
wormy.  After 
other  remedies 
failed,  I  fed 
SAL -VET, 
which    cleanecl 

out    tbe    worms 
and  put  all  Iiukb, 
sheep  and   hursea 
in  condition." 
H.  O.  Norris, 
Koute  No.  1, 
Center,  Mo. 


Prices  I 


40  lb.  pkar.  t2  26 
lUO  Ib.iiks.    6  UO 

200  lb.  pk«.    9.00 

P.a.  SOOIb.pkK.  IS.OO 
—  MjO  lb«.  .  .  .  21.12 
unt  in  l&TRer  quantitleu. 


hxLra  cli.     ... , 

No  ordors  filled  fur   kaa  than  40lbs. 

on   this   offiT.       Shipiuuntii    f  o  r   60 

days'  frial  are  baHc-d  on  1  lb.  of  SAL- 

r^  Vtrr  fur  each  ahoup  or  hog  and  4  Iba.     ^ 

*^^    tor  Bach  boraoor  heagotcattla.^T' 


Money    Making    Hogs 

•  can  be  produced  by  feeding  them  a  care-  S 
Z  fully  sterilized,  specially  prepared  tank-  ~ 
:  age.  It  puts  vitality  into  your  stock  and  — 
2  insures  quick  growth.  Be  sure  though  to  S 

*  use  a  good  tankage.  E 

I       Martin's  Tankage  = 

S  is  made  front  the  beat  meat  scraps,  care-  E 

S  fully  sterilized  and  prepared  to  make  big  Z 

:  frames  for  carrying  added  Besh    Buy  it  E 

S  direct    from    manufacturers    and   save  E 

{  money.      Hog  feeding     directions   and  ^ 

2  prices  on  request.  =: 

=  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,    Abattoirs  = 

:  PHILADELPHIA,                                         PENNA.  = 

7iiiillliliiilllllllllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiiiiirr 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Evory  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob^ 
erts  Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
iiiunufucturer.  Write  for  prices. 
BUwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bldg.,Phil^. 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

Ten- week  old  uIkb,  either  Hex,  slrad  by  Colonel  I^ee, 

prUe  boar,jproltQc,  heiiltby  stock,  ralsetl  by  up-to-date 

metlioda.    Prices  very  reasonable,  absolute  satlafacUoo 

guaruDteed. 

UREENBRAE8  FARM.  Monroe,       New  York 


KIIIIIIIIMIMIMIi   tllimiltlllllltlMllll'lllltllll(IHIIllltlUlllimillllMlllllllllllltlllMlltlllilHil4llniUlililli: 

i  Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  ^J'^.r-  | 

I  Serviceable  Boara — Bred  gilts.  I 

I  J.  CARL  JEWETT.  Mason.  Mich.  I 

^■•IIIIIIMIMIIMMIUUtUIIIIHIlMIIUMIIUIIMItlMIIMIIIItlllMIIIIIMIItHIHHIHIIIIMIMIlllMIKHIIIttttlilllllllir 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Service  boars.fall  KlltJi  and  young  pigs  for  sale.  Hatlafao- 
tlon  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog  Prices  very 
reaaonable.  H.CJRIMSUAW,    North  Ea.st,  Pa. 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horace,    Cattle   and  Swine. 

Price,  S  0  Csnta  •  bai. 
C.  B.  Smith  &  C«.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Tiar,    Tla-L-,V,;-oa  oJsUe  and  quality.    Bred  and 
rveg.  XJerivainrtJa  open  gllta,  also  a  few  Marcb  A 
Apr.  pigs.  Choicest  breeding  at  Farraers'  prices. 
Isaac  8.  Oroea,  Homeutead  Farm,  Plumflteadvllle,  Pa. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
state.     Pedigreed 
stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  Sec.  D. 


W\  n    bas  raised  the  price  ot  everything   but  our 
^VXV   large  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 
WILL  n.  TOPE,  R.D.  3.  Carrollton,  Ohio 


RoplroViirAQ  Young  boars  and  g  lite  for  sale.  Two 
ucr&aiiirca  gows  bred  Aug.  farrow.  Prion  135  each 
Suaaei  Berkahire  Farm  Dattaboro,  Del. 


BERKSHIRE    PIGS    Mareb     far  raw 
EUWIN  B.  MAULE,  CoateerUle,  Pa 


niiriiAa  Choice  Fall  Boars.  Ollts  bred  for  Aug. A  Sept 
UUrvwSsprlitK  pigs  mated  Dot-aklo.  Pedigrees  furn- 
ished. Write.    Ira  U.  Jackson.    R.D. 10,   Van  Wert,0. 


MERIDALE 
BERKSHIRES 

Lafi'    bealthy.,  proliBc      Bred  and  developed  oodct 

pratkai   larming   condition*.      Foundatioa   stock   always 
lor  «ale      Addrcu 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


PAYS  TO  BUY  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  ■■■^Ah'kST' 

I  ••II  »Tid  ihip  evf»rvwh.*r«  und  p»y  express 
charufcH,  Wnte  for  rlub  offer  end  prire  lint. 
Oxfuriiii.  Shr(*pHhir««  nti'i  PulleH-WeUinea. 
rAItS<)>S,Gr:indL<;(lKf.Mich.    H 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  MinMwnnn 

Seventy  sele«4»d  fall  boars,  weighing  In  growing  rig 
not  fat,  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven   montha. 
Hired  by  thousand  pound  boars,     you  eannot  buy  big- 
ger or  better  ones,    fiend  for  list. 
u.  c.  <fc  u.  B.  HARPENDINQ,  Boi  «fi,  Dundea.N.y 


^winf>  ^^  ^  Chinas.  Berkahlree  and  O.  Wbltee. 
ijwiijc  Large  strains,  alleges,  mated  not-akto.  Bred 
sows,  service  boar«.  Write  for  prices  and  elroutars. 
P.  F   HAMILTON.  -:-  Coehranvllla,  Pa 


n   T   r*   PIcTB  old  enough  to  wean.  SlOea.  Pedigree 
vy.  X.  v^.  X  iga  ^jt,,  ea^jj,.  2  Jan.  boars  S15  ea.  They 

are  dandlea.  F.  W.  MACKINDER.  Mgr., 

OOSTIN  STOCK  FARM.  HarrlsvlUe,    Mich 


PnliinH  r^binnQ    t^^"**  tyP«)   To    reduee  my 
roiana  V^ninas    gtock.  CWce  malee.  farrowed 
Apr.  20.    One  very  fine  brood  sow  (haa  bad  2  litters.) 
H.  L.  BROOKS,  NEWTOWN.        PA. 


Ratf  Rarkablra*  friM  winning  herd.  Bred  aowe, 
nv^i  o«iK»Bir«»  boars  and  pigs  at  bargain  prieea. 
Georite  F.  Adama,    R.R.I.    Powhatao  Point.  Ohio 

0    1    C   9urin*  50  choice  Mar.  and  Apr.  pigs,  pairs 
.  1.  Vy.  OWinc  4  irloH  notakln;al80  2()01b.  glluto 
farrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leaf  Hicxik  Farm,  Monroe.Mlch. 


Diirrw.  If>r«ov  Pi«»«  Distinctly  high  olaos  In  blood 
L/uroc-jersey  rigs  and  individuality.    Write 
GROVER  C.  ANDREWS.  Conneaut  Lake.  Pa. 


Eimweod  Bariiahlrae  of  the  most  popular  blood  lines 
Service  boars  and  nigs  at  neighborly  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOHN  C.  BREAM,  tJettysburg,  Pa. 


CHESTER    WHITES  and  POLAND    CHINAS 

All  ages.   Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 
J.  A.  BOAK,  Route  4.  Newcastle,  Pa 


Registered  Berkshires  SU'b^il'hVx'el  £!?  Urge  Bfrkthire  Swine  P?£^^^'gre"w'?ftS 

prices.  W.J.  McCONNELL,  ^-.--.    .»-    i- 


Oxford,  Pa.  |  HOME  FARM 


Center  Valley.  Pa. 


LOT  I        LOTH     LOT  III     LOT  IV 

ft  Si  *» 

•M  a  <- 

§Sa  ■S'^«'  iSS  fctS 

Oax  cc-i?  Oa,"  QO.& 

Average   initial   weight    143.8  141.9  142.7  143* 

Gain   per    pig   70    days 13'8.4  109.(5  162.3  63.7 

Average   flaily   gain 1.97  1.56  2.03  .9 

Feed  Daily- 
Corn  meal    8.4  3.9  3.7  2.69 

Shelled   corn    

Tankage    .34  .30 

Wheat  middlings    «  2.69 

Buttermilk   r  8.T 

•••t  af  100   poundi   fain    1>I.87  $fl.81  $6.15  $S.20 

Four  ])ici  per  lot  w«r«  U9«d  during  two  trlaU  and  fire  pigs  por  lot  during 
•■•  trial.  Feeds  are  calculated  at  following  prices:  Shelled  corn,  7.^  cents 
per  bushel;  corn  meal,  $1.43  per  lOo  pounds;  middlings,  $1.50  per  100 
pounds;     buttermilk,  22 J  cents  per  100 pounds;  tankage,  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 


I 
I 


THE  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  | 

Here  is  the  original  and  only  truly 

low-down  Grain  Drill.   Sows  all  kinds  I 

of  grain  and  grass  seed  with  minute  I 

accuracy,   and    has  a  non-clogging  ' 

force  feed  fertilizer  attachment.  ■ 

By  loosening  a  single  thumb  nut,  I 

the  entire  fertilizer  feed  can  be  taken  I 

-       ,       .         ^      o     .    r.     .     ^P^'^  ^"d  'ifted  out  of  the  Hopper  , 

for  cleaning.    Our  Gram  Feeds  are  of  the  force  fluted  variety.    Both  I 

the  quanUty  of  fertilizer  and  of  grain  is  regulated  by  levers  on  the  I 

rear  of  the  Hopper.  I 

R  Jint  f.<'""sylvania  is  built  in  sizes  from  8  to  13  tubes  with  the  choice  of  Pin  Hoe.  I 

n^      'Vli.?p•..'l^^'"'^^■  ^"'^  SSfu"*"-    ^"""^  BooklcU  •Seedinir  with  the  Pennsylvaniii  I 

Qrain  DriU."  tells  why  your  1916  crops  should  be  put  in  with  a  Farquliar  Drill.    Thla  I 

booklet,  with  the  address  of  your  local  Farquhar  dealer,  free  for  the  asking.    Write  I 


us  today. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Umited.  Box  34«.  York.  Penna. 


we  also  manufacture  Enidnes  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Threshers.  Steam  and  Oaa 
Tractors.  Potato  Ditftfers,  Cultivators,  Hydraulic  Presses. 


Inly 


litlti. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


Lengthens 
the  life  of 
your  farm 
buildings 

by  protecting  them  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  weather  condi- 
tions. A  coat  of  good  paint  now 
and  then  will  keep  down  the  up- 
keep cost  of  your  buildings  and 
eliminate  expensive  repairs. 
Be  sure,  though,  to  use  a  GOOD 
paint.  If  you  are  going  to  judge 
by  results  and  measure  your  cos  I 
"per  year"  of   service,  you   will 


use- 


TKADK 
MARK 


NICE 


U.S.A. 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

They  have  been  known  and  used 
by  farmers  for  40  years.  They 
are  known  for  their  elasticity, 
durability,  and  hard  wearing 
qualities.  Only  the  purest  of 
leads,  zincs  and  other  depend- 
able paint  pigments,  oils  and 
colors  go  into  the  Nice  products. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  Ask 
for  and  insist  upon  "Nice"  Paint. 

Booklet  "Paint  Pointers"  Free 

contain!  instructive  information 
that  may  save  you  money.  It  is 
worth  sending:  for.  A  postal  re- 
quest-today will  bring    it    to   you. 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boston 
Garter 


^^^c^^ 


Fit*  smoothly — Hoei  not  bind,  slip  or  let  go. 
Will  not  injure  the  hose.  Light,  easy  and 
comfortable.  Gel  the  garter  that  gives  the 
greatest  sali>(action — ask  for  the  "Boston." 
LUIe  25  cent*.       Silk  SO  cent*. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  M*KIR«.  BOSTON 


rWTE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARCAIN  BOOK 
AND   SAMPLE 


I  Over  28,000,000  rodsBrownl 

Fanra  already  sold  to  400,000  I 

I  farmers,      Kactory  Prices, 

V  FrelKht Prepaid.  160  ••ylee, 

tSe  M'  ro«  up.    Gate*  and 

St«el  Poets,  toot    Write  postal. 

THi  aaowM  piNoi  a  wmi  oo. 

lil  •  •      Olavaland,  Ohia 


Kill  Ail  Flies!  ""SL.. 

P1aee<l  anywhere. OaUy  Fly  KIlUr  attracts  andklUaall 
fllat.    Neat,  dean,  ornamental,  convenient,  aod  chieap. 

LAatB«lla«wK>n.  Mm)« 

of  in«iMl.  can't  BpulM 

lip  over  ;  will  no^  aoU  or 

n)iir«  anvthirtfr.  <»'mr«n- 

t*«d  sfrprltTo.     Aak  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

SoM  bv  d«al«ra,  or  9  sent 

\-y  «xpra»*i.  prei^aiii.  $!.faO. 

(SAHOkO  SOH&KS,  ISO  OaiMlb  Av*.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Grange 


Among  the  Granges 

Tioga  County,  Pa. — Pomona  Orange 
No.  30  was  opened  in  the  hall  of  Mid-^ 
die  Ridge  Grange  No.  38 1,  Thursday  at 
1.30  P.  M.,  June  15,  with  Worthy  Mas- 
ter E.  Snover  presiding  and  Overseer 
John  K.  Campbell  in  his  station.  After 
the  formal  opening  and  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  March  meeting,  H.  Rob- 
Iyer  welcomed  the  visiting  delegates  to 
Middle  Ridge  Grange.  Hie  subject 
"Hospitality"  was  handled  in  his  usu- 
al entertaining  way.  He  stated  that 
Middle  Ridge  Grange  was  organized  in 
1874  and  was  one  of  the  two  grangea  in 
Tioga  County  that  did  not  surrender 
their  charter  during  the  'SOs  and  that 
regular  meetings  had  been  held  since 
its  establishment.  Their  membership 
is  now  229  and  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  40  so  far  this  year. 

The  response  was  ably  given  by  Ex- 
County  Commissioner  P.  H.  Dewey,  of 
Crainea.  He  gave  a  vivid  word  picture 
of  the  farmer  of  today;  the  modern  and 
improved  machinery,  up-to-date  sur- 
roundings and  sanitary  conditions,  con- 
trasted with  the  farmer  of  forty  years 
ago.  "Life  is  as  we  make  it."  He 
closed  with  the  beautiful  and  impressive 
fourth  degree  charge  of  the  Master. 

Reports  were  received  from  33  of  the 
.79  granges  in  the  county.  The  five  larg- 
est granges  with  their  membership  are: 
Mitchell  Mills,  417;  Mansfield,  372; 
Job's  Corners,  275;  Middle  Ridge,  229 
and    Middlebury,   226. 

A  representative  grange  program  was 
given  by  Aurora  Grange  consisting  of 
music,  speaking,  select  readings  and  a 
Hag  drill  by  eight  young  ladies.  Espe- 
cially good  were  the  songs  rendered  by 

song  by  D.  H.  Ford  and  daughter, 
"Bring  me  the  Bowl"  given  in  charac 
ter   costume. 

The  box  of  candy  to  be  given  to  the 
grange  sending  the  largest  delegation 
was  awarded  to  Aurora  grange  with  31 
members  present.  Past  Pomona  Master 
James  Spencer  was  reported  critically 
ill.  Brother  Spencer  has  ben  one  of 
the  most  energetic  members  of  Pomona 
and  in  appreciation  of  his  services  a 
floral  rememberance   was  sent  him. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Fifth  De- 
gree was  conferred  on  a  class  of  14 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  large  hall  was 
filled  when  the  curtains  were  raised  for 
the  (Jomcdy  "Wide  Enough  for  Two" 
jriven  by  members  of  the  Middle  Ridge 
Grange. 

The  first  order  of  business  Friday 
morning  was  the  lecturer's  report.  Nine 
reporting.  I.  M.  Comstock,  of  Nanvoo 
Grange  outlined  the  plan  followed  in 
their  grange.  Members  are  given  sub- 
jects for  discussion  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  which  is  of  interest  to 
most  members.  Makes  a  specialty  of 
(rood  music  and  songs.  Miss  Carpenter, 
Pomona  Lecturer  of  Stuben  County. 
N.  Y.,  was  a  very  interesting  speaker. 

Wm.  Vandergrift.  who  is  a  student 
at  State  College,  had  an  instructive 
paper  on  "Plant  Food  Conservation." 
The  secretary  of  Tioga  County  Farm 
Bureau,  John  K.  Campbell,  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  E.  J.  Perry,  of  York 
County,  a  man  of  practical  experience 
and  a  graduate  of  State  College,  bad 
been  selected  as  Farm  Agent  for  Tioga 
County  and  would  be  here  the  early 
part  of  July. 

Much  interest  was  expressed  in  the 
milk  situation  and  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  communicate  with  the  vari- 
ous leading  milk  producers  thruout  the 
county  on   the  advisability  of  forming 


a  Milk  Producers'  Uuioui  in  Tioga 
County,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
investigation  at  the  September  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Job's  Corners. 

Despite  the  continuous  rains  during 
the  two  day's  sessions  the  large  hall  of 
Middle  Ridge  Grange  was  filled  at  every 
meeting  and  the  cordial  and  liberal 
entertainment  given  the  visiting  mem- 
bers by  the  members  of  that  grange  was 
very  gratifying.  Their  tables  literally 
groaned  with  the  many  good  things  pro- 
vided for  the  needs  of  the  inner  man. 
— .T.   K.   C. 

Crawford  County,  Pa,  —  I'omona 
Grange  met  with  Bloomfield  Grange, 
June  7  and  8,  1916.  On  account  of  rain 
and  bad  roads  many  grangers  could  not 
roach  Bloomfield  Grange  as  early  as 
thfy  had  hoped,  but  by  noon  there  was 
a  large  number  assembled  and  after 
lunch  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  y)y 
Past  Ma-ster  H.  J.  Griggs,  of  Randolph 
Orange,    and    oi>encd    in    regular    form. 

After  a  hearty  address  of  welcome  by 
Bro.  LaflTerty,  of  Bloomfield  Grange,  and 
the  able  response  by  Sister  Maryott,  of 
Randolph  Grange,  the  program  was 
closely  followed  and  a  great  many  valu- 
able points  brought  out  by  the  speakers. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  discussion  of  the  question:  "Should 
every  community  have  a  cow-testing 
association"  by  Bro.  Beers,  of  Mt.  Hope 
Grange.  He  gave  a  great  many  good 
thoughts  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
dairyman. 

Another  was  the  able  address  on  Na- 
tional Preparedness  by  Bro.  A.  H.  Wiard 
of  Rundell's  Grange.  The  other  ques- 
tions discussed  on  the  first  day  were: 
Best  method  of  Corn  Culture;  Spraying 
and  Pruning;  The  composition,  color, 
and  food  value  of  oleomargarine;  Plant- 
ing and  care  of  Peach  Orchards. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  in 
the  Fifth  Degree  by  Worthy  Master  J. 
S.  Mosier  and  a  class  of  fourteen  were 
initiated  and  one  re-inabated.  A  short 
liiLTai^v  program  was  given  after  whlcii 
Bro.  Chas.  G.  McLain,  of  Brookvillc, 
.Jefferson  County,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
Work  of  the  State  Farm  Advisors. 

Grange  was  called  to  order  Thursday 
morning  at  9.30  o'clock  with  a  large  at- 
tendance and  the  regular  prognim  car- 
ried out. 

The  first  question  on  the  program 
was:  "When  will  Land  Drainage  Pay?" 
After  being  discussed  by  several  mem- 
bers, Bro.  C.  0.  McLain.  State  Farm 
Advisor,  vras  called  upon  to  speak  and 
he  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive talk  on  Farm  Drainage  and  added 
that  he  would  be  much  pleased  to  help 
the  grangers  solve  their  drainage  prob- 
lems if  they  would  make  application 
for  his  services. 

After  the  other  questions  for  the  fore- 
noon were  discussed,  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. This  was  a  chicken  dinner 
such  as  farmers'  wives  know  how  to 
prepare. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  at  1.30  and  after  music  by  Bloom- 
field Orange  the  question:  What  are 
some  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  onr 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  was  discuss- 
ed by  several  members  present.  Bro. 
D.  D.  Stranahan,  of  Sparta  Grange, 
stated  that  Local  Option  was  one  of  the 
reforms  demanded  by  our  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  and  that  if  the  voters  of 
all  the  parties  would  see  to  it  at  the 
primaries  that  only  local  option  men 
were  nominated  it  would  neceiiarily 
follow  that  only  local  option  men  would 
be  elected. 

The  Crawford  County  Farm  Bureau 
movement  was  assigned  to  Bro.  W.  L. 
Metzenbacher,  President  of  the  Bureau, 
During  his  talk  he  stated  that  a  farm 
bureau  had  been  organized,  oflUcers  elect- 
ed, and  a  constitution  adopted  and  that 
they  had  assurance  that  an  extention 
representative   would   be   appointed   by 


.Inly  8,   il*... 

the  first  of  .July,  i)roviding  a   suitablt 
man   could  be  had.     He  further  state 
that    the    Meadville    Chamber    of   Com- 
merce would  provide  an  office   for  th( 
extension  representative. 

A  resolution  was  passed  again  endors- 
ing the  movement  and  asking  the  suh 
ordinate  granges  to  inform  themai'hei 
along  this  line  and  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  forward  this  movement. 

One  of  the  many  good  things  enjoyed 
during  the  afternoon  session  was  an 
essay  on  Farm  Life  which  was  read  by 
Bro.  Harold  C.  Akin  of  Bloomfield 
Grange. 

The  remaining  questions  on  the  pro 
gram  were:  History  of  the  Grange, 
which  was  assigned  to  Richmond  Grange, 
was  the  subject  of  a  good  essay  read 
by  Sister  Blanche  Amy,  of  that  grange. 

Do-  farmers  generally  give  their  boyi 
a  square  deal? 

Ought  the  state  to  be  bonded  for 
road  purposes?  If  not,  why?  If  so, 
why? 

The  best  way  to  make  the  small  farm 
pay  the  greatest  profit. 

Making    the    Farm    Home    beautiful 

Alfalfa  Growing. 

Bloomfield  Grange  furnished  musio 
thruout  the  program,  also  a  number  o 
recitations. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
grangers  departed  for  their  homes  feel 
ing  that  the  royal  w'elcQme  and  enter 
tainment  given  them  by  Bloomfield 
Grange  had  repaid  them  for  going  su 
many  miles  thru  rain  and  mud. 

The  next  meeting  of  Crawford  Coun 
ty  Pomona  Grange  will  be  held  with 
Rundell's  Grange  on  Sept.  6  and  7, 
1916.— IMrs.  W.  L.  M. 

Chester  County,  Pa. — The  latest  or 
ganized  grange  in  Chester  County  ii 
Honey  Brook  Township  Grange  whick 
held  its  first  meeting  at  "Meadow 
Brook  Farm"  the  home  of  J.  C.  Otten 
kirk,  on  the  evening  of  May  31,  1916. 
Fifty-one  persons  were  obligated.  Mr, 
Geiirgo  R.  Norlii,  of  Lyndell  Grange, 
acted  as  organizer  in  the  .absence  of  Dr, 
Chas.  C.  Rankin,  who  is  district  deputj 
of  Chester  County.  "~ 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  "  Scot- 
lyn  Farm,"'  the  home  of  Heber  Good 
man.  Dr.  Chas.  V.  Rankin  was  present 
with  his  degree  team  from  Brandywino 
Grange  and  87  members  were  enrolled 
as  (charter  Members  and  admitted  to 
the  foujth  degree.  Tliis  grange  promis 
es  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in 
fluential  granges  in  Chester  County.  At 
their  metings  they  had  as  visitors  re 
presentatives  from  Lyndell  Grange,  Ken^ 
nctt  Grange,  Salisbury  Grange,  and 
Brandywine  Grange.  There  are  many 
farmers  and  their  families  who  are  in 
terested  and  will  unite  with  this  grange 
in  the  near  future. 

The  officers  are:  Master,  J.  C.  Otten 
kirk;  Lecturer,  Miss  Frances  Abbot; 
Secretary,  Mary  E.  Ottenkirk.— R,  C.  B, 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  J.  W.  WILBRAHAM 


Gold  Spring  Grange  No.  132,  New  Jer 
sey,  has  just  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  respected  meml>ers  by  death  at 
her  home  at  West  Cape  May,  on  the 
16th  of  June  last. 

Out  of  her  abundance  of  wealth  she 
has  done  so  much  for  Cold  Spring 
Grange,  and  not  only  for  the  grange  but 
her  hand  was  ready  to  help  every  needy 
cause,  and  the  community  at  large  will 
mourn  her  loss,  and  our  heart  goes  out 
in  sympathy  to  her  devoted  husband  ii 
this  great  hour  of  bereavement.  But 
we  leave  him  in  our  Heavenly  Father'! 
care,  "who  doeth  all  things  well." 

The  grange  met  in  a  body  at  her  late 
home  on  Monday  evening  and  conducted 
the  funeral  service.— Mrs.   F.   E.  B. 


Education,    business,    sociability    »r* 
the  watchwords  of  the  live  grange. 


Household 


DELICIOUS  STRAWBERRY  PIES 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

equal   amoiwit   of  pieplant  juice  and  it  (.6)    Having   wire  bail   too  tigiit,  thus 

will     bo     very  good. —  Cora    Hamilton,  breaking    the   jars   or   glass    tops    when 

Hroome  Co.,  N.  Y.  lever  is  forced  down.— Office  of  Exteu- 

- sioii  Work,  North  and   West  States  Be- 

BREAKAOE  OF  JARS  IN  CANNING  Int'on"  Service. 


Two-Crust  Pie. — Make  a  flaky  crust, 
glazing  the  bottem  crust  with  unbeat- 
en egg  white  to  prevent  soaking.  Thick 
ening  the  juice  of  a  strawberry  j)io  with 
cornstarch  is  sometimes  resorted  to, 
but  it  makes  a  juicier,  more  delectable 
and  attractive  pie  not  to  thicken  the 
juice  very  much,  using  only  a  little 
flour  sprinkled  on  the  under  crust.  Fresh 
berries  served  with  each  piece,  as  illus- 
trated at  the  left,  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  serving. 

Meringue  Pie.  —  Cook  the  berries, 
thickening  the  juice  with  1  tablespoon- 
ful  (level)  of  cornstarch  per  quart  of 
of  berries  (dissolve  the  cornstarch  first 
in  cold  water) ;  sweeten  with  1  cup  of 
'sugar  per  quart  of  berries.  The  fruit 
is  covered  with  a  meringue  after  the 
filling  has  set,  and  the  pie  set  back  into 
the  oven  for  the  meringue  to  brown. 
The  pie  illustrated  at  the  right  was 
made  by  putting  fresh  uncooked  berries 
into  a  baked  crust,  sugar  was  then 
sprinkled  on  and  mixed  among  the 
berries.  Sometimes  wliipped  cream  is 
used  instead  of  meringue,  but  of  course 
can  not   be   browned. — Harriet    Mason. 


When  breakage  of  jars  occurs  in 
cold-pack  canning  it  is  due  to  such 
causes   as: 

(1)  Over[)acking  jars.  Corn,  pump- 
kin, peas,  lima  beans,  a"'i  sweet  pota- 
toes swell  or  expand  in  processing.  Do 
not  fill  the  jars  quite  full  of  these  pro- 
ducts. 

(2)  Placing  cold  jars  in  hot  water, 
or  vice  versa.     As  soon  as  the  jars  are 


13-29 

foot.     This  calls  for   two  separate  pat- 
terns, 10  cents  for  each  imttern. 

1728.— Ladies'  Yoke  Petticoat.— Cut 
in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and 
34  inclies,  waist  measure.  It  requires 
.'Js  yards  of  36-iiich  material  for  a  24- 
inch   size.      Price,   10   cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERNS 


Ue  sure  to  KJve  the  llKurcs  and  letters  of 
nin;j  of  eiti'li  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
unloss  you  do  so.  .Mso  Kive  bust  ni»asuro 
when  ordcr'ii;;  waist  patterns,  w.'iist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  iitto  for  children's  patterns. 
.Address  I'eiinsylvanLa  Farmer,  2^1 -20.3  So. 
Third   .Strec,    IMiiladelphiii.    Pa. 

1310. — Lailies  Dressing  or  Lounging 
Robe. — Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and 


THE   SEASON'S   SILKS 


Waterproof  silks  are  one  of  the  new 
fabrics  for  summer.  "Undine"  is  a 
new  taffeta  silk  rubberized,  made  in 
America,  but  the  preparation  for  water- 
proofing is  imported.  It  is  made  espe- 
cially for  bathing  suits,  sport  clothes, 
tailored  hats,  and  is  al.so  an  excellent 
material  for  motoring,  being  dust  as 
well  as  waterproof.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
launtler  without  losing  its  sheen;  nor 
will  it   fade, 

Th'e  material  is  twenty-seven  inches 
wide  and  comes  in  many  colors,  diiefly 
Kn:nr«  >,iiio  ..tifirtroiiQe  emerald  irreen. 
wistaria,  rose,  cerise,  black,  gray  and 
white. 

Other  silks  are  waterproofed  fis  v-e'l 
as  undine  taffeta,  and  used  in  miuii  t  «e 
same  way.  Faille  silk  is  rubberized  and 
used  for  sport  clothes,  beach  coats  ami 
wraps.  In  the  blazer  color  combina- 
tions, in  some  cases,  the  stripes  are  a 
half  inch  wide  in  cerise  and  orange,  pur 
pie  and  lavender,  green  and  purple,  blue 
and  old  rose,  orange  and  blue,  and  many 
other  colors.  This  silk  sells  for  about 
$l..'i0  a  yard. 

Wen  Chow  spot-proof  silk  is  another 
new  fabric,  which  is  rubberized  in  the 
same  way.  This  preparation  makes  it 
impossible  to  spot.  It  is  much  the  same 
as  the  familiar  shantung  and  is  used 
for  sport  coats,  hats,  etc.,  and  is  made 
in  gray,  white,  pink   and  blue. 

Silk  serge  such  as  was  tised  last 
spring  for  men's  suits  is  now  being 
u.sed  in  walking  suits  for  women.  It  is 
a  heavy  silk  with  a  wide  diagonal  rib 
and  is  made  in  dark  ctdors.  It  is  an 
excellent  material  for  wraps  and  co«its. 
—Esther   Cosse,   Passaic    Co.,    .\'.   .1. 


filli'(l  witii  hot  syrup  or  luit  water,  plac*'  Inrge,  and  reijuires  GjJ   yards  of  24-inch 

immediately   in  the   canner.  material   for  a   medium   size.     Price   of 

(3)  If  the  top  cracks  during  steriliz-  pattern,  10  cents, 
ation  the  wire  bail  was  too  tight.  1734 — 17.'f7. — Outing  or  Sport  Suit  for 

(4)  In  steam  canner,  having  too  Misses  and  Young  Women. — Waist  1734 
much  water  in  the  canner.  Water  should  and  Skirt  1737  are  both  cut  in  3  sizes: 
not  come  above  the  platform.  16,  18  and  20  years.     It  will  require  7:,'        1748.  —  Ladies'  Dressing  Sack.  —  Cut 

(■'))   Allowing  cold  draft  to  strike  the  yards  of  27-inch  material  to  make  the    in  ;<  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 

jars   when  they  are   removed    from   the  entire  dress,   for  an   18-year  size.     The    requires  3S  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 

canner.  skirt    measures  about  2i   yards   at   the   a  medium  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


RHUBARB    AND   RASPBERRY    JAM 


A  favorite  spread  for  the  children's 
bread  is  made  by  cutting  up  pieplant 
or  rhubarb  into  half-incli  lengths,  scald- 
ing in  saleratus  water,  draining  dry, 
then  cooking  slowly  until  well  done; 
then  add  an  e(iual  amount  of  sugar,  and 
to  every  quart  of  the  sweetened  pie 
plant  add  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  red 
raspberries,  and  cook  until  thick.  This 
has  all  the  fine  flavor  of  red  raspberry 
jam  and  much  fewer  seeds.  Jam  can  be 
ma.lp  from  any  kind  of  berries  combined 
this  way  with  pieplant;  the  berries  give 
the  flavor  ami  the  piejilant  gives  you 
double   the  amount   of  jam   and   .'idd   an 


Housework 
NEED  NOT 

be  hard  work 


These  days  there  is  no  need  of  a 
woman  ruining  her  health  and  her 
temper  standing  over  a  range  in  a 
kitcnen  that's  Httle  short  of  an  inferno. 

No,  indeed,  when  for  a  very  few  dol- 
lars, her  dealer  can  sell  her  a  New 
Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove.  For  with 
a  Perfection  cooking  becomes  inter- 
esting—  a  pleasure.  All  the  mo- 
notony, the  drudgery  and  the  hard- 
ship disappear. 

Where  there's  a  Perfection  there's  no 

tiresome  waiting   for 

the  oven  to  get  right 

for  cake-baking.    For 

just  before  the  batter 

IS  mixed,  light  the 

burner  that  heats  the 

oven;  in  almost  a  jiffy 

the  oven  will  be  ready 

— ready  to  bake  a  cake 

that  will  do    anyone 

proud. 

In  place  of  paper, 
wood  and  coal,  a 


PERFECTION 
Oil  Stov© 


THE  ATLANTIC 
REFINING  CO. 


Perfection  burns  the  cheapest  of  fuels 
—  kerosene,  and  very  little  of  that. 

Because  of  a  Perfection  with  its  fire- 
less  cooker,  its  separate  oven,  its  im- 
proved long-lasting  wick,  your  work 
will  be  lighter,  your  cooking  better. 

Be  careful  of  your  kerosene.  Get 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil.  For  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  kero- 
senes as  there  is  between  milks. 
Just  as  one  milk  is  rich  in  cream 
and  another  is  watery,  so  some  kero- 
senes will  sputter, 
spurt  and  smoke, 
but  Rayolight  burns 
down  to  the  last  drop 
without  smoke  or 
smell,  but  with  an  in- 
tense and  a  cheap 
heat. 

So  ask  for  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil  by 

name.  At  all  dealers 
who  display  this 
sign: 


RSi^oiiaht 


Raivi^ioht 

MDBBW 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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THE  FUR  BRINGERS 

By  Hulbert  Footner 
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CHAPTER  XXVII    (Concluded) 


The  Indians  had  seized  all  the  plun- 
der they  could  carry.  They  had  also 
taken  possession  of  one  of  the  company 
york  boats,  and  had  loaded  it  to  the 
gunwale. 

They  immediately  embarked  and  push- 
ed off.  Across  the  river,  as  the  Indians 
started  to  unload,  Watusk  came  down  to 
the  beach,  followed  by  several  of  his 
councilors.  Ambrose  demanded  four 
men  of  him  to  carry  Tole's  body  to  his 
father's  house. 

Watusk  kept  him  waiting  while  he 
listened  to  a  communication  from  Myen- 
geen.  Ambrose  guessed  that  it  had  to 
do  with  himself,  for  both  men  glanced 
furtively  at  him.  Watusk  spoke  a  word 
to  8om«  Indians  within  call,  and  Am- 
brose was  immediately  seized  by  a  doz- 
en hands. 

He  was  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
thongs  of  ihide.  This  was  no  more  than 
he  expected,  still  he  did  not  submit 
without  a  fierce  but  ineffectual  struggle. 
Half  a  dozen  of  them  carried  him  up 
the  bank  and  laid  him  at  the  door  of  a 
teepee.  Presently  Watusk  passed  by. 
Ambrose  so  violently  demanded  an  ex- 
planation that  the  Indian  was  forced  to 
stop.  He  said,  still  without  meeting 
Ambrose's  eye: 

"Myengeen  say  you  kill  Tom  Moosa. 
You  got  to  take  our  law." 

"It's  a  lie!"  cried  Ambrose,  suffo 
eating  with  indignation. 

Watusk  shrugged  and  disappeared.  It 
was  useless  for  Ambrose  to  shout  at  any 
of  the  others.     He  fumed  in  silence. 

Meanwhile  the  camp  was  plunged  into 
n  v*oKo|  nP  "onfusion  b^  the  o^'d^'*  to 
move. 

Ambrose  saw  only  the  beginning  of 
the  preparations.  A  horse  was  brought 
to  where  ho  lay,  and  six  men  whom  he 
was  beginning  to  recognize  as  his  par- 
ticular guard  unbound  his  anlile*  and 
lifted  him  into  the  saddle. 

They  never  dared  lay  hands  on  him 
except  in  concert — he  took  what  com- 
fort he  could  out  of  that  tribute  to  his 
prowess.  They  tied  his  bound  wrists 
to  the  saddle  horn,  and  also  tied  his 
ankles  under  the  horse's  belly,  leaving 
just  play  enough  for  him  to  use  the 
stirrups. 

The  six  th«n  mounted  their  own 
horses,  and  they  set  off  at  a  swift  lope 
away  from  the  river  —  one  leading 
Ambrose's  horse. 

They  extended  themselves  in  single 
file  along  a  well-beaten  trail.  This, 
Ambrose  knew  was  the  way  to  the  Ka- 
kisa  River — their  own  country. 

Several  dogs  followed  them  out  of 
camp.  There  was  one  that  the  others 
all  snapped  at  and  drove  from  among 
them.  Ambrose  suddenly  recognized 
Job,  and  his  heart  leaped  up.  He  had 
left  him  at  Grampierre's  the  night  be- 
fore. The  faithful  little  beast  must  have 
followed  him  down  to  the  Kakisa  camp 
and  bad  been  waiting  for  him  ever 
aiiice  to  return.  Every  time  they  wor:t 
over  a  hill  Ambrose  saw  him  trotting 
patiently  far  behind  in  the  trail.  When 
they  stopped  to  eat  there  was  a  joyful 
reunion. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 


A  Gleam  of  Hope 
In   the   middle   of  the   third    day   of 
hard  riding  over  a  flower-starred  prairie, 
and  thru  belts  of  poplar  bush,  they  camp 
to  the  Kakisa  River. 


There  was  a  village  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.  Hearing  the  astonishing  news  of 
what  had  happened,  the  people  started 
at  Ambrose  with  their  hard,  bright 
eyes  as  at  a  phenomenon. 

Ambrose  figured  that  they  had  left 
Fort  Enterprise  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  behind.  He  looked  at  the  river 
with  interest.  He  had  heard  that  uo 
uhite  man  had  ever  descended  it. 

He  saw  a  smoothly  flowing  brown 
flood  some  two  hundred  yards  wide 
winding  away  between  verdant-  willows. 
A  smaller  stream  joined  it  at  this  point, 
iind  the  tepees  stretched  along  either 
bank.  The  flat  where  the  rivers  joined 
was  hemmed  all  around  by  low  hiils. 
On  the  right,  half-way  up  the  rise,  a  log 
shack  dominated  the  village — and  to  it 
Ambrose's  captors  led  him. 

This  was  evidently  intended  to  b' 
his  prison.  Window  and  door  were 
oosely  boarded  up.  The  Indians  tore 
the  boards  from  the  doorway  and,  cast- 
ing off  Ambrose's  bonds,  thrust  him  in- 
side. They  closed  the  door,  leaving 
him  in  utter  darkness.  He  heard  then 
contriving  a  bar  to  keep  him  in. 

Ambrose,  after  waving  his  arms  about 
to  restore  the  circulation,  set  to  explor- 
ing his  quarters  by  sense  of  touch.  First 
he  collided  with  a  counter  running  across 
from  side  to  side.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion store  and  dwelling;  no  doubt  it  had 
been  built  for  Gordon  Strange 's  use 
when  he  came  to  trade  with  Kakisa. 

The  window  was  over  the  table.  Am- 
brose found  it  nailed  down,  besides 
being  boarded  up  outside.  He  had  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  light  and  air.    He  picked  up  the 
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of  blows  that  shattered  the  glass,  crack- 
ed the  frame,  and  finally  drove  out  the 
boards.  He  found  himself  looking  into 
the  impassive  faces  of  his  jailers. 

They  did  not  even  seem  surprised, 
and  made  no  demonstration  against  him. 
Ambrose  whistled  and  Job  came  running 
and  scrambled  over  the  window  sill  into 
his  master's  arms.  Later  one  of  the 
Indians  came  with  strips  of  moose  hide 
wliich  he  pinned  across  outside  the 
window.  From  each  strip  dangled  a 
row  of  bells,  such  as  are  fastened  to 
dog  harness.  It  was  cunningly  contriv- 
ed— Ambrose  could  not  touch  one  of  the 
strips  ever  so  gently  without  giving  an 
alarm. 

Three  days  of  inexpressible  tedium 
followed.  Had  it  not  been  for  Job, 
Ambrose  felt  he  would  have  gone  out  of 
his  mind.  'His  jailers  put  up  a  teepee 
outside  the  shack.  There  were  never 
less  than  three  in  sight  generally  play- 
ing poker— and  with  their  guns  beside 
them. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  arrival  of  the 
main  body  of  Indians  from  Fort  En- 
terprise created  a  diversion.  They  came 
straggling  slowly  on  foot  down  the  hill 
to  the  flat,  extreme  weariness  marked 
in  their  heavy  gait  and  their  sagging 
backs.  Only  Watusk  rode  a  horse. 
The  Indians  make  only  a  temporary 
halt.  The  following  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  Watusk 's  lodge  and  half  a 
dozen  others,  all  the  teepees  were  struck, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  crossed 
the  river  and  disappeared  behind  the 
hill. 

Thereafter  day  succeeded  day  with 
out  any  break  in  the  monotony  of  Am- 
brose'p  imprisonment.  It  was  now 
the  20th  of  September,  and  the  poplar 
boughs  were  bare.  Every  morning  the 
grass  was  covered  with  rime,  and  today 


a  flurry  of  snow  fell.  Winter  would 
increase  the  difficulties  of  escape  ten- 
fold. 

On  the  night  of  this  day,  lying  in 
bed,  he  found  ihimself  wide  awake 
without  being  able  to  say  what  had 
awakened  him.  He  lay  listening,  and 
presently  heard  the  sound  again — 'the 
fall  of  a  little  object  on  the  floor. 

He  heard  a  cautious  scratching  and 
another  piece  dropped  and  broke  on  the 
floor.  Now  he  knew  a  living  agency 
was  at  work.  Job  growled,  Ambrose 
clutched    his    muzzle. 

Suddenly  a  whisper  stole  thru  the 
dark — in  his  amazement  Ambrose  could 
not  have  told  from  what  quarter.  "An- 
gleysman !    Angleysman ! ' ' 

It  was  a  woman's  whisper,  with  a 
tender  lift  and  fall  in  the  sound.  The 
whisper  was  repeated:  "  AngleysmanI '' 

A  man  must  answer  his  summons. 
"What  do  you  wantf"  askod  Am- 
brose   softly. 

' '  Come   here,  * ' 

"Where   are  you!" 

"Here — at  the  corner.  Come  to  the 
foot  of  your  bed." 

Ambrose  obeyed.  Reaching  the  spot 
he   said:    "Speak   again." 

"Here,"  the  voice  whispered.  "I 
mak'  a  hole  in  the  mud.  Put  your  ear 
down  and  I  spik  sof '. " 

Ambrose  identified  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  issued.  He  put  his  lips  to 
it.  "Who  are  you?"  he  whispered. 

"Nesis,"  came  the  softly  breathed 
answer.      "I    your    friend." 

Friend  was  always  a  word  to  warm 
Ambrose's  breast,  and  surely  at  this 
moment  of  all  his  life  he  needed  a 
friend.  "Thank  you,"  he  said  from  a 
full  heart. 

"I  see  you  at  the  tea-dance,"  the 
voice    went   on. 

Ambrose  had  an  intuition.  "Were 
you  the  girl — " 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  sit  be'ind  yon. 
I  think  you  pretty  man.  When  we  run 
out  I  squeeze  your  hand." 

Ambrose  grinned  in  the  darkness. 
"I  thought  you  were  pretty,  too,"  he 
returned. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  in  there,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

He  was  a  little  nonplused  by  her 
naivo  warmth. 

"The  men  say  you  strong  as  one 
bear,"  she  went  on.  "They  say  you 
got  gold  in  your  teeth.    Is  that  true!" 

"Yes,"  said   Ambrose  laughing. 

"I  lak'  to  see  that." 

In  spite  of  the  best  intent  on  both 
sides  conversation  languished.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  acquaintance  thru 
a  wall  of  logs.  Finally  Ambrose  asked 
how  it  was  she  could  speak  English, 
and   that  unlocked  her  simple  story, 

"My  fat'er  teach  me,"  she  said. 
"He  is  half  a  white  man.  He  come 
here  long  tarn  ago  and  marry  Kakisa. 
He  spik  ver'  good  Angleys,  When 
Watusk  is  make  head  man  he  mad  at 
Angleys, 

"Watusk  not  want  nobody  spik  An- 
gleys but  him  around,  Watusk  fix  it  to 
mak'  them  kill  my  fat'er.  It  is  the 
truth,  Watusk  not  know  I  spik  Angleys, 
too.  My  fat'er  teach  me  quiet.  If  Wa- 
tusk know  that  he  cut  out  my  tongue, 
I  think.  I  lak  spik  Angleys — me,  I 
spik  by  myself  so  not  forget.  I  come 
spik    Angleys   with   you." 

"Your  father  is  dead?"  said  Am- 
brose.    "Who  do  you  live  with!" 

"Watusk,"  came  the  surprising  an- 
swer. "I  Watusk 's  youngest  wife.  Got 
four  wives." 

"Good   I/ord! "    murmured    Ambrose. 

"When  my  fat'er  is  kill,  Watusk 
tak  *  me,"  she  went  on,    "I  hate  him!  " 

"What  a  shame!"  cried  Ambrose, 
remembering  the  wistful  face, 

"I  wish  I  in  there!"  sh*  whl.<«p«red 
afrain, 

"Will   you    help    me    to    get    outt" 
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Amrose  asked  eagerly.  "I  can  mak« 
it  you  can  slip  me  some  food." 

"I  not  want  you  'go  'way,"  she 
said  slowly. 

"I  can't  live  locked  up  like  this!" 
he  cried, 

"Yes,   I   help   you,"   she    wliispered. 

"Gould  you  get  me  a  horse,  toof" 
he  asked, 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "But  many  men 
i.s  watch  the  trail  for  police,  Tak'  a 
canoe  and  go  down  the  river." 

"Where   docs   this   river  gof" 

"They  say  to  the  Big  Buffalo  lake." 

"Good!  I  can  get  back  to  Moul- 
trie from  there.  Can  you  bring  me  a 
strong   knife?" 

"I  bring  him  tomorrow  night,  An- 
gleysman." 

"I  will  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  dig 
out  under  the  wall," 

Nesis  was  not  anxious  to  talk  over 
the  details  of  his  escape.  ' '  Hav  you 
got  a  wife?"  she  asked,  "Why  not?" 
There  was  no  end  to  her  questions. 

Finally  she  said  with  a  sigh:  "I 
got  go  now.  I  put  my  hand  inside. 
You  can  touch  it." 

Ambrose  felt  for  the  little  fingers 
that  crept  thru  the  slit,  and  gratefully 
pressed  his  lips  to  them. 

"Ah!"  she  breathed  wonderingly. 
"Was  that  your  mouth?  It  mak'  me 
jomp!  Put  your  hand  outside,  An- 
gleysman," 

He  did  so  and  felt  his  fingers  brushed 
as  with  rose-petals, 

"Goo '-by!"    she    breathed. 

"Nesis,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know 
why  Watusk  is  keeping  me  locked  up 
here?  What  does  ho  think  he's  going 
to  do  with  me?" 

"Sure  I  know,"  she  said.  "Ev'ry- 
body  know.  If  the  police  catch  hira 
he  say  he  not  mak'  all  this  trouble. 
He  say  you  mak'  him  do  it  all,  Gor- 
don Strange  tell  him  say  that." 

A  great  light  broke  on  Ambrose. 
"Of  course!"  he  said, 

"Goo '-by,  Angleysman!"  breathed 
Nesis.     "I  come   tomorrow   night." 

CHAPTER  XXIX 


Nesis 

After  this,  Ambrose's  dreary  im- 
prisonment took  on  a  new  color.  True, 
the  hours  next  day  threatened  to  drag 
more  slowly  than  ever,  but  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  the  last  day  be 
could  bear  it  philosophically. 

Hour  after  hour  he  jtaced  his  floor 
on  springs.  "Tomorrow  the  free  .-^kj 
over  my  head!"  he  told  himself.  "I'll 
be  doing  something  again!" 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  he  saw 
a  party  of  women  leave  camj»,  carrying 
birch-bark  receptacles  that  looked  like 
school-book  satchels.  They  commenced 
to  pick  berries  on  the  hillside.  They 
gradually  circled  the  hill  and  approach- 
ed his  shack.  As  they  drew  near  he 
finally  recognized  Nesis  in  one  who  oc- 
casionally straightened  her  back  and 
glanced  toward  his  window.  She  was 
more    slender    than    the    others. 

Coming  to  the  edge  of  the  grass,  they 
paused  with  full  satchels,  talking  idly, 
nibbling  the  fruit  and  casting  inquisi- 
tive glances  toward  Ambrose's  prison. 
There  were  eight  of  them,  and  Nesis 
stood  out  from  the  lot  like  a  star.  The 
four  men  playing  poker  in  the  grass  at 
one  side  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

Nesis  with  a  sly  smile  whispered  in 
her  neighbor's  ear.  The  other  girl 
grinned  and  nodded,  the  word  was  pass- 
ed around,  and  tliey  all  came  forward  a 
little  in   the  grass  with  a  timid  air. 

Their  inquisitive  eyes  sought  to 
pien-p  the  ohscruity  of  the  shack. 
Ambrose,  not  yet  knowing  what  was 
expected  of  him,  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Thd  fst  <Hrl,  prompfcea  anfl  nuflgtJ 
by  Neda,  became  bolder, 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    July    3,    1916. 

With  such  a  large  usHortineut  of  fruit-s  und 
vefC^''*'^'^'^  ""  '"  '<'ui>d  on  the  market  ut  tliis 
season  of  tlie  year,  and  at  the  prevaLling 
prices,  every  grower  wonders  why  there  i» 
uot  a  greater  eonHuuiption  of  fresh  produce. 
Over  eiglit  thousand  visitors  in  this  last  week 
made  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  de- 
mands on  our  fruit  and  vegetable  mnrkela. 
\Vhy<  ilL-cuuse  for  the  large  part  tliey  were 
gerved  canned  goods  at  the  hotels,  und  a 
large  iirojiortion  of  tlie  fresh  cro|»8  went  to 
the  caniier  to  feed  the  |>opulation  next  sea- 
son. Until  growers  awaken  to  the  possi- 
bilities in  advertising  and  publicity,  which 
topics  were  discussed  and  studied  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  oilier  line  of  trade  lust 
week  in  this  city,  our  markets  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  sling  created  by  the  popular 
usage  of   canned  goods   the   year    'round. 

A  great  uiuss  of  our  iH>pulation  spent  the 
week  end  and  holiday  at  the  coast  and 
mountain  resorts,  which  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease of  trade  wit'i  local  retailers  and  an 
increase  in  the  vo.uuie  of  shipments  out  of 
town.  Good  iirices  continue  to  prevail  and 
the  assortment  of  fresh  product  from  near- 
by to  increase. 

Potatoes 

An  average  price  of  ^3  per  barrel  iirevail- 
ed  thru  the  week  on  Eastern  8<hore  potatoes 
and  a  few  fancy  marks  soild  at  the  close  of 
the  week  at  $3.15  to  $3.25.  Number  two 
potatoes  from  the  Eastern  shore  have  been 
selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Where 
special  care  is  evidenced  in  the  grading  of 
number  two  potatoes,  sales  have  been  made 
readily  at  $1.50.  Norfolk  potatoes  are  going 
out  at  an  average  of  25  cents  per  barrel 
below  the  quotations  on   Eastern  shore  stock. 

Several  small  loads  of  .lersey  potatoes 
have  reached  the  market  and  sold  at  65  to 
75  cents  per  basket.  Heavy  arivals  of  Jer- 
sey potatoes  are  not  expected  before  the  third 
week  in  this  month. 

Near-by    Vegetables 

Oreen  beans  have  been  here  in  abundance 
and  maintained  u  reasonably  good  average 
price.  For  two  or  three  days  last  week  the 
market  was  20  to  25  cents  per  basket,  but 
on  Saturday  the  jirice  again  mounted  to  35 
and  40  cents  per  basket.  Wax  beans  have 
sold  steadily   at  35    to   40   cents. 

The  season  for  peas  has  altout  ended  and 
sales  are  now  around  85  cents  and  $1  per 
basket.  With  peculiar  daily  fluctuations  in 
the  market  an  average  of  about  G5  cents  per 
basket   has  been   secured  on   good   marks. 

Jersey  tomatoes  have  put  in  their  appear- 
ance as  in  other  years,  just  in  time  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  trade.  Sales  on  the  first 
•bipments  were  around  $2.5U  to  $2.75  per 
basket.  Cabbage  from  Pennsylvania  and  Jer- 
sey has  been  selling  readily  at  $1.75  to  $2 
per  barrel. 

Onions  from  Jersey  are  just  arriving  and  in 
good  demand  at  $1  per  basket.  Carrots  are 
telling  better  at  $3  per  hundred  bunches. 
Beets  are  in  light  receipt  and  sll  at  $1.50  to 
|2  per  hundred  bunches.  Lettuce  has  been 
in  more  liberal  supply  and  sold  readily  at  40 
to  60  cents  per  )h)x  and  75  cente  to  $1  per 
barrel. 

The  asparagus  season  is  practically  ended 
and  the  slight  amount  of  stock  arriving  is 
only  fair  in  quality  and  meeting  with  but 
sligiii  deiiiaud.  Tiiu  best  grades  »k\\  aa 
high  as  $3  per  dozen  and  the  poor  qualities 
sell  as  low  as  50  to  75  cents  per  dozen. 
Southern  Vegetables 

Receipts  of  southern  vegetables  are  be- 
coming lighter  each  week  as  the  near-by 
sections  amply  furnish  t.he  needs  and  varieties 
for  the  market.  Tomatoes  from  Mississippi 
sre  drawing  to  a  close  and  are  showing  con- 
siderable waste.  Sales  range  from  85  to 
9.1  cents  i)er  flat  crate.  The  last  of  the  East- 
ern shore  cabbage  is  going  at  $2  to  $2.25 
per   crat-e   when   foncy. 

Cucumbers  from  Norfolk  sell  at  $l.f>0 
per  barrel  for  the  best  stock.  Eggplants 
liHvo  been  arriving  in  light  supply  and  soil 
at  $2  to  2.25  per  crate.  Peppers  sold  at 
$1.50  to  $2  per  crate.  Squash  are  now  in 
from  Jersey,  selling  at  40  to  45  cents  per 
basket  and  from  Norfolk  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
barrel. 

Unions   from   the   south   are   cleaning  up   at 
$1.85    to    $1.90    for    first   grain   and    $1.70    to 
$1.80  for  second  grades. 
Fruitf 

With  the  close  of  the  strawberry  season, 
the  principal  arrivals  of  fruits  are  from  the 
South  and  West.  California  is  supuiying 
large  quantities  of  fancy  cantelcupes.  ,lumbo 
crates  of  .to  lojies  are  seline  at  $3  and  pony 
crates  of  54'b  and  45'b  sell  at  $2.50.  The 
tlut  crates  of  nine  to  fifteen  lopes  isell  at  90 
cents   to   $1.15. 

Kitjlit  and  ten  cars  of  peaohos  arrive  from 
Georgia  daily  and  Carmens  are  selling  at 
$1.75  to  $2.25,  depending  on  size  and  color. 
The  average  sales  on  Waddell  variety  is  aliout 
$2   |)rr  er:itc  and  on   Hilcy's   alMut   $2.75. 

Watermelons  sold  well  for  the  Fourth  and 
receipts  were  about  live  cars  daily.  At  job- 
bing the  prices  ranged  from  30  to  40  cents 
each. 

Raspberries  are  scarce  and  selling  at  4  >.^  to 
6  cents  per  pint  liox.  blackberries  are  for 
the  grentcr  i);;rt  [K)or  and  sell  at  6  to  8  cents 
per  quart,  with  faney  Eastern  Shore  black- 
berries selling  at  10  cents.  Huckleberries 
according  to  quality  sell  at  14  to  18  cents  per 
quart.  Currants  are  finding  very  slight  de- 
mand and  are  ofTered  ut  4  to  5  cents  por 
quart.  The  consumer  appears  to  have  for- 
Rotten  any  uses  for  gooseberries  and  they 
can  bo  boi'iKht  at  3  to  4  cents  per  quart. 

Sour  cliorries  of  the  best  varieties  and  large 
sizes  sell  at  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  and  the 
bulk  of  receipts  are  going  out  at  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Poultry 

Lire  poultry  has  been  in  good  demand  thru 
the  paRt  week  and  the  supply  really  inade- 
quate on  desirable  fowls  and  siiringers  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Fowls  of  best 
quality  and  weighing  around  five  pounds  each 
sold  at  20  to  21  cents  per  pound.  Lighter 
stock  sold  at  prices  from  18  V4  to  20  cents, 
depending  on  size  and  quality.  Spring  chick- 
ens weijiliint;  one  to  two  jwunds  aiiicce  sold 
at  25  to  30  cents  a  pound.  Old  roosters  sold 
at  13  to  14  cents  per  pound.  I>ucka  are  in 
good   dem.ind  at    14   to   K>   cents   jier   pound. 

The  market  on  dressed  fowl  has  advanced 
durine  the  week  and  fancy  stock  cleaned 
ttp  well.  Fancy  selected  fowl,  dry-picked, 
sold  at  22 '/4  to  23  cents  an  advance  of  1  Mi 
cents  over  the  prices  secured  a  week  ago. 
Lighter  weight  stock  sold  at  20  to  22  cents. 
Panoy    Jersey    broilers    are   going   out    better 
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this  week  at  40  to  45  cents.  Other  near-by 
broilers  sell  at  36  to  38  cents  at  1  '/^  to  2 
IKXinds  apiece.  Neur-by  spring  ducks  are  in 
demand    at    10   to   20   cents. 

EggB 

The  trading  in  the  egg  market  bus  been 
good  thruoul  the  week,  and  the  supply  of 
desirable  stock  is  held  under  control.  The 
market  on  current  receipts  is  at  22  V^  cents, 
which  is  equal  to  the  prices  of  two  weoks 
ago.  Nearby  extras  are  selling  at  28  cents 
per  dozen;  firsts,  24Vfe  cents.  Candled, 
graded  and  selected  eggs  are  jobbing  at  30  to 
3 1   cents   per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 
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YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET 


York,     Pa.,    July     3,     1910. 

The  markets  were  rather  slow  the  past 
week.  Berries  were  tlie  chief  commodity 
this  week.  It  seemed  many  were  tired  of 
their  berries  and  the  larger  cherries  were 
much  sought  after.  They  sold  well.  New 
potatoes    are    more    plentiful.      Also   cabbage. 

Eggs. — 23 fd  27c   per  dozen. 

Halter. — Country,  28fci-32c  i>er  lb;  separa- 
tor,   32((tH5c    per   lb.    Milk,    6c   quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  \2(<i)\:>c  a  lb;  springers, 
18C«  22c   »    II).    Dressed,    45c(a$1.00    each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  12('rt)18c  a  Vi  pk.; 
new,  25(5ij35c  a  '/b-pk.  Cabbage,  3  (ft  8c  a 
head.  Radishes,  lCa3c  a  bunch.  Beets,  3@4c 
bunch.  Onions,  3C<i5c  bunch.  Lima  beans,  15 
@18c  quart.  Soup  beans,  12('al5c  quart. 
Lard,  \^((bloc  lb.  Peas,  15fe25c  Vi-pk. 
Beans,    20('a25c    Vj-pk. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  15(?i)40c  %-pk.  Straw- 
berries, 5(<rlOc  a  box.  Cherries,  8(/il2c  l)OX, 
Currants,  0@10c  a  bo.s.  Raspberries,  8 ©lac 
box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.02;  corn, 
90c;  oats,  62c;  rye,  95c;  bran,  $1.35  cwl; 
middlings,    $1.65   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.  —  Wheat,  92c; 
corn,  78c;  oats,  47c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $25  ton; 
middlings,    $32    ton. 

NEW    YORK    PRODUCE 


New    York    City,    July    3,     1916. 

Butter  market  easy  with  tone  barely  steady. 
Cheese  steady  with  trade  fair.  Egg  market  is 
quiet.  The  [loultry  market  in  all  branches 
is  weak,  broilers  alone  steady.  Nearly  all 
fruits  with  the  exception  of  apples  and 
strawberries,  is  weaker.  There  is  a  liberal 
supply     of     most    vegetables. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
pound,  29c;  higher  score,  30c;  thirds  to 
firsts,  25®  28c;  state  dairy,  24®28V4c; 
packing    stock,    21&.23c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  26® 27c; 
dirties,  20@22c;  near-by  white,  fine  to  fancy, 
29631c;  ordinary  to  good,  26@28c;  browns, 
28@28%c.  .    ^ 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  3  to  4  i>ound8  to  pair,  35® 40c; 
fowls,  19®22c;  old  roosters,  15c;  squabs, 
$2®4.50  dozen.  Spring  ducks,  per  lb.  19c; 
turkeys,    fresb    killed.    26c. 

Asparagus.  —  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
green,  fancy,  dozen,  $1.75®2.00;  do.,  green 
extra,  $1.25 @  1.75;  do.,  green  prime,  75c @ 
$1.00, 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Lettuce,  per  bbl., 
75c@$1.25;  radishes,  100  bunches,  50c@ 
$1.50;  watercress,  per  100  bunches,  $1.2a® 
1.50;  peas.  Large,  per  basket,  $1.50  (a  2;  small 
$1®1.50.      Strawberries,    fancy,    6®  14c. 

Apples. — Northern  Spy,  $3@6;  Baldwin, 
bbl.,  $2.75@5.50;  Ben  Davis,  bbl.,  $2.50® 
3.50. 

Country    Dressed    MeaU. — Very    few    fresh 
receipts  of  dressed  calves  today,   but  scarcely 
any     wanted     and     market     is     nominally     un- 
changed. 
Country  Dressed  Veals —  ^mti/. 

Choice,    per    lb 17      ©^Xlf 

Prime    ^^ir^\l^ 

Fair  to  good lUf^JtS! 

Coarse,    heavy,    14  %  ®  ia  Va 

Common 


14  %  ® 
12Mi®13V4 
Buttermilk     12      @  12  % 


Sheep   and     Hogs 
Lambs 

6,686  5,257 

7.449  5,447 

of    calves    for    this 


Orasaers   H      @11V6 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    July    3,    1916. 

Receipts    for    the    week    ending    Saturday 
evening   Jtily    1 : 

Beef 
Cattle 
Total    for   week    .  .  ,3,071 
Previous    week     ...3,256 

Calves. — Total    receipt* 
week  were   1,854  against  1.719  last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — Current  arrivals  were  entirely 
ample  for  the  prevailing  wants  of  trade,  which 
were  rather  conservative,  prices  keeping 
Meady  on  dry-fed  stock  and  somewhat  easy 
on  grass  cattle.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky brands  covered  the  supply.  Bulls  and 
cows  of  the  better  sorts  realized  former  rates, 
while  the  finest  calves  ruled  a  shade  stronger. 

Best  steers *^Ii-55'i*' JJi'^?, 

9.75®  10.00 

9.25®    9.50 

8.50® 

6.50® 

5.50® 

4.75® 


Choice     

Good 

Medium    

Common    

Bulls     

Fat   cows    .,  ni\f\ 

Thin    cows    3.00® 

Veal    Calves. — 

Exceptional    lots    *}?-t^f  1??>?» 

Good  to  choice    4-nn^^ Jn'nn 

Medium     9.00®  10.00 


8.75 
7.00 
8.25 
7.50 
4,00 


Common 


8.00( 


9.00 


.Southerns  and  barnyards 6.00®    7.50 

Sheep  and  L»mi>s. —  Values  were  well  main- 
tained all  along  the  line,  while  inquiry  was 
moderately   fair.  «    7  7.;ra 

Wethers,    extra    $   llrTs 

Choice     1-}^M 


7.00® 

6.00® 

4.00® 

6.00® 
11.00®  11.75 
10.50®  11.00 

9.50®    9.75 


8.00 
7.50 
7.25 
6.75 
5.00 
6.25 


was 
and 


moving 
choice 


Good 

Medium    

Common    

Ewes,    heavy,   fat,    .  ,  . 
Liunbs,    spring,   extras 

Good   to  choice    

Medium     «  ,m,-N    ,«  o- 

Common    •  •  •.  •      9-00®    92., 

Ho„s  — Demand  was  sufficient  to  work  a 
full  clearance  of  holdings  at  unchanged  rates. 
Westerns,  $11  grosa  weight;  $13.75  net 
weight.  „ 

(  ilv  Dressed  Stock. — Trade 
along  slowly,  with  all  prime 
miais    fully    i»riced. 

Steers     

lleifers      

Cows 

Veal     caWes     

Extra   calves    

Sout herns    and    barnyards    

Country   dressed    

Extras     

Sheei 

Extra  wethers ' » 

Lambs     'o 

Extra   lambs    -0 

Hogs 14 
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PitUburgh,  I'a..  July  3.  1916. 
Cattle. — ^Thelsupply  on  sale  today  was  75  loads 
compared  with  11(1  loads  the  week  before. 
The  market  opened  slow  liut  later  was  fairly 
active  at  alKiut  steady  prices  on  the  best  fat 
cattle  with  quality,  while  the  cattle  on  the 
plain  order  ruled  very  slow  and  lower,  the 
plain  grassy  grades  were  very  hard  to  move 
except  at  low  prices,  not  many  cattle  on  the 
dry-fed  order  coming  to  market,  now.  Heif- 
ers in  fair  supply  and  the  market  ruled  about 
steady  on  tlie  best  while  the  plain  order  were 
lower,  cows  in  liberal  supply  and  prices 
ruled  lower  on  all  grades  from  Inilognas  to 
choice.  Bulls  are  in  liberal  BUi>i>ly  and 
sold  lower  on  all  grades,  best  handy  weights 
in  the  better  demand  and  sold  at  the  least 
decline.  P'resh  cows  in  fair  supply,  choice 
ones  sold  alioiit  steady  while  the  common 
and  medium  grades  were  slow  and  not  wanted. 
Veals  in  fair  supply  all  week  and  with  a 
;;ood  demand  the  market  closed  $1  per  cwt 
above   Mondav's  prices. 

Good    to   choice    $10. 40r-7  10.60 

Good.    l.i'lO   to    1400   lbs 10. 05fri)  10.30 

Medium  to  good.   l'i<l()  1300  lbs.      9.40®    9.85 

Tidv.    10r,0  to   1150  Ibc 9Ai\(ii)    9.80 

Fair  to  medium,    1000-1100   lbs.      8.75®    9.25 

Fair,  900  to   1000  lbs l.l^(w    8.25 

Common.  700  to  900  lbs.  .  .  .  R.50®  7.50 
Common  to  good  fat  oxen  ...  6.50®  7.75 
Common  to  good  fat  bulls  .  .  5.00®  8.50 
Common  to  good  fat  cows   ...      4.50®    7.50 

Heifers.    700  to    1100   lbs 5.00®    9.00 

Bologna    cows    3.50®    4.00 

Fresh   cows  and  springers    25®  75 

Hogs. — ^The  supply  on  sa.le  during  the 
week  has  been  fair  and  with  a  good  demand 
the  market  has  ruled  steady  all  week,  very 
little  change  in  jirices  occuring  during  the 
entire  week,  the  lietter  weather  for  the  farm- 
ers pos.siblv  cutting  the  supply  down  a  little. 

Prime    heavy     $10.30rffi 

Heavy    mixed     10.30® 

Prime  medium  weights 10.30® 

Best  heavy   Yorkers    10.25® 

Light    Yorkers     10.00® 

Good    pigs    9.65®9.75 

Common  to  good  roughs 8.50 f?r 8.90 

.Stags     6.50®  7.00 

g),eep. — The  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs 
during  the  week  has  been  fair  and  with  a 
good  demand  the  market  bas  ruled  steady  on 
all  grades,  the  choice  sheep  and  handy  weight 
lambs  having  the  better  demand  over  the 
plainer  grades.  ^       .._ 

Prime  wethers    (95  to   100  lbs.)    $7.60(7i)    7.75 

Good    mixed     7.10®    7.50 

Fair  mixed    ewes   and   wethers    .    6.00®    7.00 

Culls   and    common    3.50®    5.00 

Culls    to    choice   yearlings    5.00®    9.00 

Spring    lambs    '^•°0®11.00 

Veal     calves     9.00®  12.50 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    8.a0 


16—31 


The  wheat  market  is  firm  for  the  present. 
Conditions  are  favorable  for  harvest  in  the 
western  wlieat  belt.  The  ex|K>rt  demand  is 
very  limited.  It  is  reiKirted  that  foreign 
buyers  will  not  take  the  new  crop  until 
they  have  seen  samples  and  satisfied  them- 
•selvns  of  the  quality.  Corn  is  steady  altho 
buying  IS  limited.  Oats  are  firm  and  fairly 
active. 

Hay. — Large  bales. — No.  1  timothy.  %21(<h 
2H;  No.  2,  $24r«20;  No.  3,  $19®21;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $24W'25;  lower  grade  clover, 
light  mi.\ed,  $19ra21;  No.  1  clear,  $16.50fa 
18.50;    lower   grades.    $10^<(  14. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye,  $15.50(916; 
do..    No.   2    $14  r^i  15. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.26;  No,  2 
$1.24;    No.   2    hard   winter,    $1.17  Ms. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  88%  c;  No.  3  yellow, 
88  %c, 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  44%@45c;  No.  4, 
43'/^®44c;   ordinary    to   fancy,   44@46c. 

Rye.— $1.06, 

Mill  Peed. — Coarse  Western  spring  one 
hundred  jiound  sacks  to  arrive,  $21.50® 
22.  Standard  middlings,  $23. 25(f»  23.50 ;  flour 
do.,  $27r(i  27.10  to  arive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive, 
140-jK)und  sacks,  $31,00.  Oil  meal,  $31@32. 
City  feed  bulk  bran,  $22.40.  Heavy  feed  in 
bulk,  $23.  Red  dog,  $32.50.  Flour  middlings, 
$32.00. 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   GRAIN 

Philadelphia.    Pa..    July    3.    1916. 

Hay  is  declining  in  price  under  ligbt 
demand.  Offerings  are  not  heavy,  but  ample 
for  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Best 
grades  are  al>out  $1  per  ton  below  last  week's 
quotations  while  lower  grades  have  shown 
oven  greater  loss.  Trade  is  quiet  at  the  de- 
cline.     Straw  is   quiet.  _ 

Wheat  is  a  little  higber  but  there  is  little 
active  trading  to  give  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket. Offerings  of  corn  are  only  moderate  and 
prices  are  well  maintained.  There  is  little 
trading.  The  oat  market  is  quiet  but  steady 
under    moderate    ofYerings. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  medium  bales,  $22. dO 
^.00.  v'«  o  jjjj  *\^(S'10'  no  g'"?'d<*,  fio® 
ilT  'Light  mixed  clover,  $i9®2b;  No.  1  do., 
$1S®19.      No.    2    do.,    $15@17. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $15(<ila.50; 
No.  2  do.,  $14®  14.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$12.50rrtl3;  do..  No.  2  $11.50frrl2.  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $10.50®  11;  No.  2  do..  $9.50® 
10:   No.   1  oat  straw,  $10®  10.50;   No.   2   do., 

$9®  9.50.  ^..  »r  o  J 

Whe'xt. — No.  2  red,  99c®$l;  No.  3  red. 
99c«$l;  rejected  A,  96 ^4  ®  97  Ms c;  rejected 
B,   95® 96c.  ^       ., 

Corn — No.  2  yellow.  86®86%c;  steamer 
vellow,  85®85i^c;  No.  3  yellow,  83®  84c; 
No.  4  yelow,  80®81c.  „      „    . 

Oats. — No,  2  white.  A&ViCihAlc;  No.  3  do. 
44f5i45c;  No.  4  do..  40',^®41V2c;  standard 
white,  45V4®46c;  sample  oats,   38® 39c. 

Pped — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $2j.50 
®26;    'spring   bran,    do.,    $22.50^,(23.   ^  ^  ^^ 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $4. 50® 4. 75; 
straight,  $4.75®5:  patent.  $5®.5.25;  do.. 
pitv  milKs.  patent.  $5.90®  6.25;  regular  grades 
$4*50(34.75.   Rye  flour.    $5®5,50    per   bbl. 


PITTSBUROH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET 

Pittsburgh.     Pa.,    July    3,     1918. 

Ijay. — Receipts  of  hay  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  were  very  heavy,  especially  the 
lower  grades,  and  the  market  sagged  consider- 
ably At  this  writing  billings  have  eased  up 
somewhat  while  the  demand  seems  to  have 
gotten  second  wind  and  is  rapidly  taking 
care  of  all  arrivals  at  market  prices.  No.  1 
timothy,  $20® 20.50;  No.  2  timothy,  $16.50 
®  17.50;  No.  3  timothy,  $13.50®  14.50 ;  No.  1 
light  mixed,  $16C'<17;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$14®14.50;  No.  2  clover  mixed,  $10.a0(<( 
12.50;  No.  1  clover,  $11.50f«  12.50;  No  2 
clover,  $7.50®9.50;  No.  3  prairie,  $13® 
13.50;    No.   4    prairie.    $9.50®  10. 

gtr„^y — Receijits  heavy  and  considerably 
in  excess  of  demand;  market  dull  and  lower. 
No  1  oat,  $8.25 (,i  8.50;  No.  2  oat,  .'J7.75f<(.  M  ; 
No  1  wheat.  $8(<i8.25;  No.  2  wheat.  $7.50f<' 
7.75;   No.  1   rye,   $9.50'"  10;  No.  2   rye.    .1 

8  .'jO 

Ear  Corn. — Receii>ts  light,  demand  like- 
wise- not  much  market  for  ear  corn  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  New  stock  No.  2  yel- 
low, 82 '/..('/ 83 '^c;  No.  3  .v«llow  77  %  f«^ 
79M!c;   No.   2   high  mixed,    80V4®81%c;   No. 

®38c.  ,  ... 

()a\m. — Demand  has  improved  .somewhat  for 
oits  while  receipts  are  only  moderate;  mar- 
ket looking  better.  No.  2  white.  44f,i44'/4c; 
Standard.  X:\ut  A:i\^v.\  No.  3  white.  42(<r 
42V'C-  No.  4  white.  40('t41c;  Rejected.  35 
2  mixed.   78«/4®79%c. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New  York  City,  July  3,  1916. 
The  hay  market  continues  dull  and  weak. 
.\t  out-of-the-way  stations,  at  Bushwick  and 
i^i-ooklvn,  there  is  a  very  heavy  surplus  of 
oO'erings  and  sales  are  being  forced  without 
very  much  regard  for  prices.  .\t  more  favored 
l>oint8  better  qualities  of  large  baled  timotliy 
hay  are  clearing  fairly  well  and  prices  are 
better  sustained,  altbo  small  baled  hay  is  in 
heavv  accumulation  and  very  weak.  Clover 
and  mixed  hav  are  hard  to  sell  at  any  price 
within  reason.     Rve  straw  holds  al>out  steady. 


PHILADELPHIA   DAIRY  MABKETS 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    July    3,    1916. 

Butter  prices  are  firmly  held  on  all  high- 
grade  goods  but  under  grades  are  irregular  in 
value.  Receipts  of  cheese  are  moderate  but 
amide.  Tlie  market  is  quiet  and  without  im- 
portant change. 

Butter. — .Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  spe- 
cials, 31«4c;  extra,  29  Ms  T;  30  i^^c  ;  extra  firsts, 
28%@29c;  seconds,  26(r»26Visc;  ladle  packed, 
23® 25c;  nearby  prints,  fancy.  33c;  average 
extras.  31(ai32c:  do.,  firsts,  28®30c;  do., 
seconds,  27®27%c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
prints,  36®  39c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
15%®  16c;  fair  to  good,  new,  15®15%c; 
do.,   part  skims,   9®  14c. 

NEW   YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New    York    City,    July    3,     1916. 

The  market  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition so  far  as  the  dealers  are  concerned 
than  it  has  i/een  for  at  least  a  month.  Pro- 
duction is  decreasing  rapidly  and  the  warm, 
clear  -  weather  is  stimulating  the  demand. 
The  result  is  a  decrease  in  the  surplus.  The 
Borden  Company  will  pay  a  lionus  of  10 
cents  on  the  hundred  alwve  its  contract  rate 
for  June  milk.  The  market  value  to  the 
producer  in  the  26-cent  zone  for  Grade  B 
is  approximately  3^    cents   a  quart. 

The    receijits    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart  cans  for  the  week   ending  July   1   were 
as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     45.250  3,675 

Susquehanna    8.120  790 

West   Shore    16.110  2,010 

Lackawanna     65.690  2,620 

N.    Y.   Central    (long   haul)  .  104.179  3,509 

N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul),    26.890  50 

Ontario     40,048  6.300 

Lehigh   Valley    4.5.367  3,689 

Homer   Ramsdell  Line    ....      4,065  50 

New   Haven    3,983  28 

Pennsylvania     13,250  525 

Otlier    sources    1,350  87 

Totals 374.302        23.283 

Same  week   last  year    ...381.445        23,141 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 


Elgin,    III..     July     1,     1916. 
Butler  today  sold  at  27  V6  cents  per  i>ound. 


THE  WOOL  MARKET 


The  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of 
July   1   says: 

"The  wool  market  has  been  strong  and 
higher  for  some  classes,  notably  in  the 
shorter  and  medium  scoured  wools,  in  which 
there  has  been  more  or  less  speculation.  The 
total  business  has  been  fair,  including 
both  foreign  and  domestic  wools  of  almost 
every  sort.  The  situation  at  the  mills  is 
healthv.  In  the  West,  the  new  clip  is  pass- 
ing from  growers'  hands  steadily  at  firm 
to  strengthening  prices,  a  fractional  advance 
having     been    made     for     Territory     medium 

(^lipS."  .  -  TV      1       I 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces. — Delatne 
washed.  38®39c;  >^-blood  combing,  37ra!38c; 
^-Mood  combing,  41c;  delaine  unwashed, 
34®35c. 

.Michigan  and  New  York  fleeces. — Fine  un- 
washed, 27®  28c;  delaine  unwashed.  31f(i32c; 
lo-bloo'd  unwashed,  35®  36c;  % -blood  un- 
washed,   40c.  .        .,    ,,      ,  u 

Wisconsin  and  Missouri. —  »4 -blood  unwasn- 
(Ml.    :tSc;    •% -blood   unwashed,   42®  43c. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


It  is  noted  that  growers  are  very  fitting- 
ly placing  a  ban  u|>ou  existing  fictitious  buy- 
ing movement.  Ap|>arently  they  have  discov- 
ered the  selfish  object  in  it  and  accordingly 
will  wait  until  the  product  is  more  nearly 
ready  for  market.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
such  early  sales  the  seller  is  obligated  if 
his  product  is  good  and  desirable  when  ready 
to  deliver,  but  jierchance  it  is  damaged  or 
market  conditions  bad  the  early  buyer  will 
in  iiinst  instances  find  some  more  or  less  flimsy 
excuse  upon  which  to  refuse  to  fill  his  con- 
tract. It  is  best  to  stay  out  of  such  one- 
sided  deals. 

The  very  late  transplanting  season  is  more 
and  more  a  i)aramoiint  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion. Of  all  the  tobacco  sections.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  latest  this  year.  Such  undue 
delay  jiresages  unfavorable  results  in  the  end, 
as  it  is  practically  sure  that  tobacco  will 
have  to  be  cut  while  immature  or  left  so 
late  in  the  field  tlia',  frost  damage  will  be 
exceedingly  i)robable.  Insects,  too,  are  now 
contributing  their  share  of  bother,  cut  worms 
being  so  numerous  in  places  that  re-setting 
has  been  necessary.  With  Paris  green  at 
double  the  usual  price,  poisoning  insects 
will  be  expensive.  It  is  not  often  that  hall 
is  a  datn.iging  feature  at  this  time  of  year 
while  plants  are  so  small,  but  in  some  lo- 
calities the  tender  plants  were  so  pelted  and 
beaten  into  the  earth  as  to  entirely  destroy 
them  and  necessitate  the  use  of  new  plants. 
H,  E,  Tweed,  July  3.   1916. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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hoUlers  coiiM  thon  foroc-lost.'  and  take  or 
sell  the  farm,  returniiifj  to  the  owner 
what  was  left,  if  Rn>-thing,  after  their 
claims  were  satisfied. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  who  own  the 
property  either  make  a  profit  from  its 
operation  or  else  lose  the  whole  or  part 
(if  their  equity  and  occupy  the  same 
position  as  stockholders  in  a  corpora-  j 
tion.  Just  as  long  as  they  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  mortgage  they  re-  j 
tain  full  possession  of  the  farm  with 
full  authority  in  its  management.  In 
other  words,  they  have  full  voting  power 
and  retain  the  profits  during  prosperity 
but  in  order  to  make  the  loan  attrac- 
tive to  their  neighbor  they  consented 
to  certain  requirements  in  order  to  in- 1 
duce  him  to  loan  them  his  ntoney  at 
6  or  7  percent  interest. 

If  this  simple  illustration  is  applied 
to  stocks  and  bonds  the  distinction  may 
be  clearly  understood  in  arriving  at  an 
■understanding  in  the  more  intricate 
organizations  of  the  business  world.  Of 
course  in  order  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  diflferent  classes  of  securi- 
ty holdings  in  the  large  corporations, 
such  as  the  large  railroad  systems, 
many  changes  take  place  with  many 
modifications  in  each,  and  future  articles 
will  explain  in  detail  the  position  of 
different  securities  and  the  privileges 
of  each. 

Permit  me  to  add,  however,  that  the 
above  statements  do  not  take  cogniz- 
ance of  that  great  class  of  bonds  known 
as  municipals.  There  are  no  stockhold- 
ers in  a  municipal  corporation  and  muni- 
cipal bonds  occupy  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent position   from   corporation  issues. 


Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.  MILLIGAN 

Stock  and  Bonds 

It   is   a  poi-uliar   fact   well  known   in 
financial  circles  that   the   average  per- 
son who  has  only  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge  of  the  vehicles  of  ihvestment   is 
more   interested   in   and   better   inforn.- 
ed   concerning   stocks,  and    looks  upjii 
bonds  as   a   subject   more   suitable   for 
the    consitderation     of    the    banke;-    or 
wealthy  man.  The  reason  for  this  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  news 
papers  read  by  the  average  person  pay 
more  attention  to  the  stock  market  and 
conditions  affecting  it  than  to  the  more 
intricate  conditions  which  have  a  vital 
and  direct  bearing  upon  the  bond  mar- 
ket.   Likewise,  a  great  many  situations 
leading   up    to    the    flotation    of    a    big 
loan    are    kept    secret    from    the    great 
mass  of  readers  and  in  many  instances 
the  only  information  that  is  given  out 
to  the  public  is  that  the  bankers  have 
announced   an    oversubscription    to   the 
bonds  and  the  books  are  closed.    Again, 
the  stock  market  has  furnished  a  means 
for  the  employment  of  small  sums   of 
money  which  ia  closed  to  bonds,  altho 
of  late  the  investment  banking  houses 
are  taking  pains  to  furnish  bonds  in  do- 
nomination  as  small  as  $100  in  an  effort 
to   educate    the    small   investor    in    the 
desirability  of  bond  investment. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  speculator  who 
has  made  his  money  in  his  regular  busi- 
ness who  is  not  content  with  the  in- 
come derived  from  conservative  bonds 
and  is  more  interested  in  the  chances 
for  profit  furnished  by  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  immense  sums  of  money  made 
in  such  speculations  which  have  been 
successful  has  been  the  source  of  envy 
on  the  part  of  many,  and  the  desire  to  gore  Jaw. — I  have  a  horse,  coming 
become  a  partner  in  future  transactions  seven  years  old,  that  has  sore  on  jaw  , 
of  this  character  has  forced  many  per- 


VETERINARY 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  FAIR.  V.  S. 


sons  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
essential  details  concerning  stocks  and 
the  machinery  of  the  broker's  office, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  bonds  and  the 
very  important  considerations  concern- 
ing them. 

The  easiest  way  to  understand  the  dis- 
tinction betwen  the  two  is  to  appreciate 
that  the  stockholder  is  a  partner  in  a 
business  and  shares  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  business  as  well  as  in  its  adversity, 
whereas  the  bondholder  is  a  creditor  and 
has  a  preferred   claim   in   the   corpora- 


bone.     This  bunch   has  been   there   for 
sometime,  but  it  has  only  recently  open-  \ 
cd.     It  now  discharges  some.     I  would  ■ 
like    to    know   what    to    apply.      J.    L., ' 
Cowan,   Pa. — Paint   enlarged   bone   and  ; 
wuuud   Mith  liueluru  iuuiue,  three  tiuie» 
a  week,  and  apply  boric  acid   to  sore, 
two  or  three   times  a  day. 

Nasal  Catarrh. — I  wish  you  woul<i 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  cow  that  has 
a  discharge  from  nostrils.  She  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  well  until  about  ten 
days  ago.  Her  appetite  for  food  is 
good,  but  she  has  a  slight  cough.  I 
have  thought  that  she  was  worse  in 
the  evening  than  at  anj^  other  time 
during  the  day.  What  had  I  better 
give   herf   W.   II.  W.,   Haltwood,  Pa 


tion's  earnings  during  operations  and  on    Qj^g  jjg^  a  teaspoonfiil  of  powdered  sul- 


assets  in  the  event  of  liquidation.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  degrees 
of  importance  to  the  position  of  the 
stockholder  and  bondholder  brought  out 
by  the  character  of  his  holdings.     For 


phate  iron,  a  tablespoonful  of  ground 
gentian,  a  tablespoonful  of  cotoking 
soda  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three  times  a 
day. 

Effects    of    Breeding    to    Mongrel. — I 
have   a   pedigreed    Airedale    bitch   that 


instance,  the  preferred  stock  has  been  has  recently  given  birth  to  a  litter  of 

created  and  surrounded  with  safeguards  "K'ngrel    pujis.     I   have  been   told   that 

u-   u         \       *  „  .  .,„.  ^»<,:.o\.ia  Jnirnof  bltch    Is    uow   spollt    for    breeding   pur- 

which  make  it  a  very  desirable  invest-  xir     1 1   i-i      ^     i             e   •*        n 

''                        .  ])oses.      Would   like  to  know   if   it   will 

ment  in  many  instances,  and  superior  to  j.^ve  a  bad  effect  on  future  pups.     F. 

many    bonds.      Likewise,    many    bonds  T.    W.,    Kennett    Stjuare,    Pa. — In    the 

are   "a   long   wav   from   the   ground",  "•'xt  two  or  three  litters  that  she  has, 

to  use  the  slang  of  the  street  in  speak-  "".«.«'•   "'«'-e  "^  ^he  pups  will  perhaps 


ing  of  certain  railroad  issues  or  deben- 
tures. 

This  article  will  not  permit  much 
space  to  an  explanation  of  the  different 
classes  of  bonds.  This  subject  will  be 
taken  up  in  future  issues  of  Pimiu- 
sylvania  Farmer.  Let  us  reduce  the  dis- 
tinction to  the  simplest  possible  illus- 
tration. Suppose  a  man  and  his  wife 
own  a  farm  worth  $5,000.  In  order  to 
further  improve  the  property  with  more 
buildings  or  to  tile  it  or  to  purchase 
machinery,  a  mortgage  is  put  on  the 
property  to  secure  a  loan  of  !f'2,.')00 
from  a  neighbor.  The  mortgage  instead 


slightly  resemble  the  mongrel  or  brec 
of  dog  that  she  wa3  first  mated  with. 
Bruised  Joint. — I  have  a  horse  that 
was  kicked  by  another  horse  on  hind 
leg.  It  left  a  small  sore  spot  on  in 
side  of  joint..  In  the  morning  his  leg 
seems  to  be  stocked,  but  when  worked 
the  swelling  somewhat  disappears.  What 
can  I  do  for  himf  J.  M.,  Foglesville, 
Pa. — Give  him  a  teaspoonful  acetate 
of  potash  at  a  dose  in  feed,  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Apply  one  part  tincture 
iodine  and  two  parts  spirits  of  camphor 
to  swollen   joints,   once   a   day. 

Hoc^s  Chase  Chickens.  —  Will  you 
please  tell  a  reader  of  your  7)aper  what 
can  be  done  to  stop  hogs  from  catch- 
ing chickens!  We  have  two  Jersey 
red  sows  that  have  just  commenced  and 


J9tfl0I0aK^ 


Do  you  know  that  wonderful  advance  has  been  made  in 
home  heating  ?  Write  for  our  new  free  book  "  The  Selection 
of  a  Heating  System,"  and  learn  how  to  save  the  coal  that 
is  wasted  by  ordinary  stoves. 


NOVELTY 

Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 

HEATERS 


We  build  all  three.  The 
book  shows  you  exactly  how 
each  one  does  its  work  and  en- 
ables you  to  select  the  system 
best  suited  to  your  present  home 
or  the  home  you  intend  to  build. 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  Novelty 
Heater  than  to  need  one.  Write 
for  the  free  book  to-day  and  pre- 
pare for  real  comfort  next  winter. 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co. 

Dapartment    F 

American  and  Dauphin  Streets 

Fhiiaaeiphia,  Fanna. 

Alto  Maken  of  Novelty  Staves  and  Ranges 
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ARSORBINE 

M^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargement!, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.   Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00   a   bottle, 
delivered.     Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen. 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  154TMnpl*  St..  Sprlnoneld.  MiU. 


Tpire  Haute   i^ARY 


IllUSTDATCD  CATALOC  Tf»l  mV.\K 


at  82c  cacli.    Factory  to  you. 

Have  money.    Write  for  Book- 

PIEDMONT  CO..  North  Hhlla.  P.  O..  Penn*. 
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ALWAYS  inenHon  Kenneylvaaia  Parmef 
when  writing  to  our  advertisers.  Thi*  will 
■naure     vou    prompt   attentioD     and    «prvica 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


.  CHCMICAl 


of  bping  in  one  note  for  $2,500  could  he    if  you   ran  tell  me  of  a  remedy  for  it, 
in  ten  notes  of  1^250  each,  and  be  held    I  vvill  be  very  thankful.  R.  H.  H.,  Rur- 

lincton,  N.  .1. — Punishment  when  caujjht 
in  the  act  would  of  oourBe  have  a  whole- 


by  ten  different  people.  Each  no4e  would 
occupy  the  same  position  as  many  first 
mortgaj^e  bonds.  In  the  event  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  becoming  unable  to 
pay  the  interest  on  these  notes,  or  the 


some  effect  in  stopping  this  vice,  but 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  the 
sows  away  from  yonr  chickens  for  when 
the  habit  is  once  est-iblisherl,  it  is  very 
lifficult    to    correct    it.      Confine    either 


principle  when  due,  the  note  holder  or    j,,p  g^^.g  ^^  ^jjp  chickens 
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It  is  less  than  30  years  since  Bordeaux  was  first 
used  on  potatoes  and  machine  sprayers  are  only  about 
iialf  that  old.  A  number  of  makes  of  horse  power 
sprayers  are  on  the  market  which  do  fair,  work  and 
several  are  very  good.  In  ease  of  such  a  severe 
attack  of  late  blight  as  occurred  in  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  along  the  southern  border  of  New  York 
in  1915,  I  do  not  know  of  any  potato 
-sprayer  as  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers 
which  could  prevent  loss.  I  had  a  yield 
of  230  bushels  per  acre  with  practically 
no  rot  and  of  good  cooking  quality  be- 
cause I  had  altered  my  sprayer  to  give  a 
pressure  of  over  200  lbs.  The  average 
yield  estimated  for  the  three  adjoining 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  only  37  bushels. 
I  know  of  seven  other  farmers  who  spray- 
ed less  carefully  than  I  who  had  yields 
of  30  to  120  bushels  per  acre.  Three  of 
these  sprayed  around  a  dozen  times  each 
against  my  eight  times  but  used  low 
pressure. 

I  believe  that  we  will  come  to  the 
ii«A    nf    tho     rrnqnlinp     Tinwpr    ■Bnrnvnr     in 

time  to  secure  greater  power  than  horses 
can  furnish.  The  objections  to  its  use 
are  the  cost,  the  weight  and  liability  to 
engine  trouble.  Among  the  points  to  be 
considered    in    the    purchase    of   a    new 

prayer  or  the  alteration  of  an  old  one 

0  do  better  work  are: 

(1)  Large  pump  capacity.  At  stan- 
I  ard  speed  of  ."50  strokes  i>er  minute  at 
1  'ast  eight  nozzles  should  be  supplied. 
?f  the  pump  is  capable  of  high  pressure, 

nuch  smaller  nozzle  openings  can  be 
used  and  much  less  bordeaux  is  needeil 
for  a  good  job  of  spraying.  The  pump 
must  be  of  brass  or  porcelain  and  brass 
piping  soon  pays  for  itself  by  preventing 
the  clogged  ngzzles  from  particles  of 
rust.  The  pump  should  be  outside  the 
tank  and  be  driven  from  both  wheels  to 
prevent  side  draft.  Personally  I  pre- 
fer the  single  aoting  outside  packed 
pump.  Triplex  pumps  are  less  jerky  and 
produce  an  even  pressure  because  one 
cylinder  is  always  working,  no  dead 
centers. 

(2)  Accessibility  of  all  parts  in 
case  of  breakage. 

(3)  All  parts  of  the  machine  should 
be  proportioned  to  stand  the  strains. 
Often  some  weak  part  will  trouble  and 
prevent   good   work. 

(4)  Ease  and  quickness  of  obtain- 
ing repairs.  A  breakdown  in  a  bad  sea- 
son   inay    cause    the    loss    of    tlie    crop. 

(5)  A  good  pressure  guagc  instantly  tells  the 
driver  if  the  machine  is  getting  out  of  order.  It 
should  always  be  provided,  as  should  a  good  agitator 
and  a  8af(>ty  valve.  A  good  nozzle  protector  capable 
of  being  quickly  cleaned  saves  valuable  time. 

Tops  Protector 
I  have  invented  and  used  for  11  years  an  ur- 
•■angement  for  preventing  the  wheels  from  crushing 
♦he  tops.  It  is  inconsistent  to  spray  potatoes  to  pre- 
serve the  tops  and  at  the  same  time  allow  part  of 
these  to])S  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sj^rayer  wheels. 
The  illustration  siiows  the  tops-protector.  It  con- 
•istg  of  four  i-inch   (not  j-inch)   rake  teeth,  one  on 


By  DAMIEL  DEAM 
Tnoga  Co^uiinifty,  M<bw  Yoirik 

each  side  of  each  wheel  and  just  far  enoug<h  ahead  of 
it  to  keep  the  tops  pulled  out  of  the  way.  These  are 
attached   to  a  hardwood   2x4  which  is   attached   by 


DEAN'S  SPRAY  OUTFIT. 
WAY  OF  WHEELS. 


RAKE  TEETH  TO  KEEP  TOPS  OUT  OF 
CUTS  SHOW  TEETH  LOWERED 
AND    RAISED. 


hinges  to  the  under  side  of  the  frame  in  front.  A 
lever  between  the  wheel  and  the  tank  raises  the  teeth 
for  traveling  and  to  turn  the  ends  of  the  rows. 
Nozzle  Arrangement 
One  of  the  most  important  features  in  spraying 
is  the  arrangement  of  nozzles  to  cover  the  plants  to 
best  advantage.  It  must  be  capable  of  great  flexi- 
bility on  account  of  the  variation  in  size  between 
tops  a  few  inches  high  sprayed  for  an  early  attack 
(if  bugs  and  the  immense  tops  often  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  completely  filling  the 
space  between  the  rows.  The  aim  of  spraying  is  well 
stated  in  Maine  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  169 


"A  sprayer  which  does  not  cover  every  leaf  with  a 
thin  film  of  spray  may  be  practically  useless."  "Ev- 
ery leaf  should  be  covered  at  each  application,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  takes  50,  100,  or  150  gallons 
per  acre."  Every  unsprayed  leaf  gives  a  chance  for 
blight  germs  or  insects  to  attack  the  plant.  The  early 
sprayers  usually  worked  at  low  pressure,  and  with  but 
one  nozzle  per  row  did  not  cover  large 
tops  well  enough  to  protect  the  whole. 
Methods  of  getting  better  protection  thru 
alterations  to  the  sprayer  parts  are: 

(a)  Using  two  or  three  nozzles  to 
the  row  instead  of  one.  When  this  plan 
was  first  tried  all  the  nozzles  were  kept 
directly  over  the  rows  in  clusters.  The 
best  plan  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  to 
use  two  medium-sized  nozzles  to  each 
row,  one  pointing  in  from  either  side  at 
such  an  angle  and  such  a  distance  from 
the  tops  that  each  cone  of  spray  covers 
one-half  of  the  tops  of  each  row  from  the 
tips  of  the  branches  at  the  center  of  the 
wheel  track  to  the  center  of  the  plants. 
A  plan  used  in  Europe  is  to  have  three 
nozzles  to  ?sch  ro^  one  ri'^h**  ■•^^'^v*  ^he 
row  and  one  on  each  side  hung  down  be-" 
tween  the  tops.  The  trouble  with  this 
plan  is  that  it  brings  the  outside  lower 
nozzles  so  clo«e  to  the  tops  that  the  cone 
of  spray  will  often  strike  the  nearest 
part  of  the  top  before  it  has  opened  out, 
and  only  a  few  leaves  will  get  all  the 
bordeaux,  the  best  being  unprotected. 

(b)  Moving  the  nozzles  farther 
away  from  the  vines  to  make  the  cone  of 
fll)ray  wide  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
plant,  either  by  raising  the  nozzles  or  by 
slanting  them  back  to  make  the  spray 
travel  further  before  striking  the  tops. 
The  nozzles  should  always  be  kept  just 
as  close  to  the  tops  as  possible  and  cover 
the  whole  top.  The  spray  strikes  the 
leaves  harder  and  is  more  effective. 

(c)  Using  nozzles  which  are  design- 
ed to  throw  wide  cones  of  spray.  The 
eddy-chamber  type  of  nozzle  now  made 
by  a  number  of  firms  throws  a  wide  cone 
of  very  fine  drops  to  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance than  the  older  Vermorel  type.  The 
new  type  is  much  more  ofhcient  with  high 
pressure  than  with  low.  Below  75  lbs. 
the  Vermorel  type  is  the  better. 

(d)  Going  over  the  row  twice  in  the 
effort  to  do  a  good  job.  If  this  is  neces- 
sary it  is  cheaper  to  alter  the  sprayer. 
It  is  almost  always  better  to  spray  every 
week  than  to  double  spray  at  two  weeks' 
intervals.  Less  new  leaves  are  exposed 
to  infection. 

Turning  the  nozzles  at  different  angles  at 
successive  applications.  A  good  plan  with  the  older 
low  pressure  sprayers,  but  the  machines  now  in  use 
should  be  good  enough  to  perfectly  coat  the  plants 
without  resorting  to  it. 

(f)  Increasing  the  amount  of  Bordeaux  used 
per  acre  by  using  larger  nozzle  openings,  giving 
larger  drops  of  eprny.  This  is  expensive  in  material 
and  what  is  w^rse,  the  pressure  is  reduced.  It  is 
better  if  the  machine  will  stand  it  to  reduce  the 
nozzle  openings,  get  increased  jtressure  and  blow  the 
spray  into  a  much  larger  number  of  fine  drops.  Noz- 
zle caps  or  disks  must  be  watehed  carefully  as  they 
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rapidly    wear    larger    and    will    throw    too    large    a 
stream. 

(g)  The  use  of  high  pressures,  150  pounds  or 
more.  The  preceding  methods  are  useful  to  give 
better  distribution  6f  the  spray  material  over  the 
surface  of  the  outside  leaves  of  large  vines.  The 
best  plan  to  reach  the  inside  of  the  tops  of  large 
plants  is  to  use  pressure  enough  to  drive  the  spray 
down  into  the  vines.  This  is  easier  because  spray  at 
high  pressure  blows  the  leaves  about  and  the  fine 
fog  produced  coats  both  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
reaches  cleat  to  the  ground.  The  fine  particles  of 
spray  at  high  pressure  allow  the  use  of  smaller  quan- 
tities of  bordeaux  than  with  low  pressure  and  still 
do  good  work.  Sprayers  now  in  use  may  often  have 
their  pressure  increased  by  small  alterations.  The 
pump  may  be  speeded  up  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

sprocket  on  pump  in  some  makes  and  the  driving 
sprocket  on  axle  may  be  changed  to  a  larger  sizte. 
Keeping  the  pump  packing  tight  and  preventing 
leakage  thru  the  safety  valve  seat  may  help.  Smaller 
nozzle  openings  increase  the  pressure  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  material  used. 

The  whode  set  of  nozzlea  and  piping  must  be 
capable  of  instant  shifting  from  side  to  side  for 
side  hill  work  and  in  windy  weather.  Very  often  a 
sprayer  with  a  good  pump  and  well-made  in  other 
ways  but  with  a  poor  arrangement  of  nozzles  and 
piping  can  be  greatly  improved  at  small  expense  by 
any  plumber.  Rubber  hose  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  high  price  of  copper  sulfate  this  year  has 
discouraged  many  from  spraying  this  year.  At  pre- 
sent writing  the   price   in  car   lots   is   dovra   to   14 


July  15,  1916. 

cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  nearly  double 
that  figure  last  winter.  Farmers  should  buy  it  in 
barrel  lots  for  less  than  20  cents.  Scientists  have 
proved  that  with  care  in  making  and  in  spraying  it 
is  possible  to  use  less  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
aud  still  control  the  blight.  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  of 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  advises 
growers  to  use  only  3  pounds  to  each  50  gallons  of 
water  instead  of  the  usual  four  to  six.  He  also  says 
that  if  a  farmer  is  an  expert  weather  prophet  and 
understands  exactly  what  weather  conditions  the 
late  blight  and  rot  may  be  expected  it  is  also  possible 
to  spray  only  just  those  times  and  still  present  the 
blight.  I  believe  this  is  perfectly  true,  but  I  expect 
to  spray  several  times  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
because  of  the  value  of  spraying  for  other  reasons" 
than  late  blight. 
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Maintaining   Fertility    in    Apple    Orchard 

by    the   Use    of    Legumes 


By  J.  Andrew  Cohill,  Maryland 
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A  few  days  ago  the  sales  manager  of  a  fertiliz-  Commercial  Fertilizer  a  Good  Investment 

er  company,  accompanied  by  his  local  salesman,  made  on  Very  Bad  Spots 

a  visit  to  our  orchard.    Nearly  every  farmer  or  fruit  Our  experiments  have  proven  to  us  conclusively 

grower  has  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  such  visitors  that  we  did  not  need  commercial  fertilizer  except 
during  the  growing  season,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  few  cases  where  the  soil  was  in  extremely 
very  pleasant  to  chat  with  when  their  arrival  is  not  poor  condition.  There  are  but  few  orchards  that  do 
at  a  very  busy  moment.  not  have  these  corners  or  spots  of  badly  run  down 

I  invited  them  to  walk  thru  the  orchard  with  me  soil  and  it  has  been  our  experience  that  these  are  the 
and  they  were  both  enthusiastic  about  the  beauiful  only  places  where  we  can  use  commercial  fertilizer 
stand  of  clover  which  was  growing  so  nicely.  The  and  feel  that  we  have  gotten  full  value  from  its  use. 
first  question  asked  me  by  the  manager 
was,  "How  much  fertilizer  did  I  use, 
and  of  what  analysis?"  He  seemed 
very  much  amazed  when  I  told  him  there 
was  not  one  pound  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer used  to  bring  such  a  stand  of 
clover,  and  further,  that  we  had  not  used 
rjimmercial  fertilizer  in  our  orchards 
in  the  past  ten  years  except  in  very 
limited  quantities. 

Feed  the  Trees 
All  fruit  growers  who  wish  to  make 
a    success    in    the    fruit    business    fully 
realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the 
trees  if  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Good 
soil  fertility  brings  good,  healthy  trees 
good  trees  make  strong  fruit  buds,  and 
these  buds  in  turn  produce  fancy,  mar- 
ketable fruit.     The  question  the  success- 
ful fruit  grower  asks  himself  is,  "How 
shall  I  feed  my  trees  to  derive  the  best 
results    from     the     smallest     outlay     of 
money  t"       The     progressive    successful 
fruit   growers   have   all  come  to   realize 
the   necessity  of  practicing  economy  in 
every  way  possible.     Such  economy  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  look  to  the 
future    and    not    only    protect    our    soil 
fertility,  but  increase  it  as  the  years  go 
by.  The  word  ' '  economy  "  as  I  understand 
it    in    this    case,    means    getting    results 
with  the  least  outlay  of  expense.     Our 
experiment    stations    advise    us    to    use 
commercial  fertilizers  of  various  analy- 
ses  for   the   different    types   of   soils,   in 
addition  to  clovers  and  leguminous  crops. 
The  fruit  grower  gets  many  of  their  bul- 
letins and   we   have   the  opportunity  to 
read  many  articles  written  by  Professors 
and    Horticultural    experts    with     their 
friendly  advice  as  to  fertilizer  to  protect 
soil  fertility  in  the  orchard. 
Cover  Crop   First 
We    have    use    for    commercial    fer- 
tilizers in  our  orchards  to  some  extent, 
but  the  point  that  I  wisrti  to  emphasize 
is    this:    Clover    crops    and    leguminous 
crops  in  my  estimation  come  first  in  in- 
creasing soil  fertility  of  the  orchard  and  commercial 
fertilizers  are  secondary. 

For  our  own  satisfaction  a  few  years  ago,  we 
ran  several  experiments  in  our  own  orchards,  testing 
the  use  of  different  fertilizers  of  various  analyses 
alongside  of  clover  and  cow  peas  without  the  use  of 
it,  and  only  in  some  very  poor  spots  of  our  orchard 


(lid   tb«  ii«e  of   fertilizer   eive   us  better   resultq. 


CLOVER   IN   TONOLOWAY   ORCHARDS. 
COVER  CROP  AVERAGED  3  FT.  6  IN    ON  JUNE  6.  1916. 

When  once  such  places  are  put  into  proper  soil 
condition  that  they  may  give  you  a  good  stand  of 
clover,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  may  be 
discontinued. 

Don't  Forget  Lime 

You  possibly  have  lieard  many  growers  say, 
"Well,  I  would  be  satisfied  if  I  could  only  get  the 
rlovar  to  come."    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  have 


no  doubt  neglected  the  two  most  essential  points  in 
obtaining  clover.  One  impprtant  point  is  they  have 
probably  given  no  thought  to  their  lime  requirements. 
Secondly)  there  is  absolutely  little  use  of  sowing 
clover  until  the  seed  bed  is  in  proper  condition. 

In  most  cases,  however,  they  say  they  need  fer- 
tilizer and  haiVe  given  little  thought  to  other  es- 
sentials, which,  in  my  opinion,  are  more  necessary  than 
commercial  fertilizers. 

The  science  of  chemistry  teaches  us  that  there 
are  ten  elements  which  the  crop  takes 
from  the  soil;  however,  only  four  prin- 
cipal elements  are  subject  to  material 
loss.  The  four  elements  are:  Nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potash  and  lime.  But  in 
many  of  soils,  phosphorus  and  potash  are 
found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  care  for 
the  crop  demands.  In  many  orchards, 
iuureiurt},  Una  icavcs  oiiiy  nitiOgSii  anu 
lime  to  supply.  Nitrogen,  therefore,  is 
the  essential  of  plant  food  for  the  or- 
chard, and  to  get  cheaper  nitrogen  has 
been  the  problem.  I  am  satisfied  that 
leguminous  crops  are  the  cheapest  source 
from  which  to  obtain  this  plant  food. 

We  must  not  forget  also  that  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  legumes  on  sour,  acid 
soils.  On  soils  of  fhis  character  the  use 
of  lime  is  necessary  for  leguminous  crops. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  lime,  since 
it  makes  sour  land  sweet  and  improves 
the  mechanical  condition  of  your  soil. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  have  to  ask  our- 
selves if  our  soils  need  it,  but  what 
kind  of  lime  is  advisable  to  use. 
Burnt  Lime  or  Its  Natural  Form 
The  natural  form,  such  as  crushed 
limestone,  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
now,  since  it  has  been  proven  that  it 
has  advantages  in  its  use  over  the  caus- 
tic lime.  In  a  limestone  section  where 
good  stone  can  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
advisable  if  several  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  would  co-operate  with  each  other 
in  buying  a  crusher  and  operate  it  them- 
selves when  their  farm  work  would  per- 
mit them. 

The  Importance  of  a  Good  Seed  Bed 
Tbe  proper  condition  of  the  seed  bed 
I  have  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  es- 
.sontial  points  in  obtaining  a  good  stand 
of  clover.     In  fact,  you  really  would  be 
wasting  your  time  and   the  seed   if  the 
soil  is  not  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation,    I   think   I   can   safely  say   that 
the  majority  of   failures  in  obtaining  a 
stand  of  clover  can  bo  attributed  to  this 
one  essential  feature.  We  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  importance  of  having  the  soil  in 
the  proper  state  of  cultivation.    The  seed  bed  should 
be  solid,  with  the  top  soil  in  a  highly  pulverized  con- 
dition.    Do   not  'wait   until   the   ground  has   had  > 
chance    to    become    crusty    after    harrowing    before 
sowing  the   seed.     Sow   the  seed   immediately  after 
harrowing,  on  the  same  day,  and  follow  after  sowing 
the  seed  with  a  coverer  and  lightly  harrow  the  »e»i 


POTATOES  FROM  MAINE  CERTIFIED  SEED  AND  HOME  CROWN.  2ND  CROP 
SEED  ON  WALTER  HAINES'  FARM.  N.  J. 


GRASS    MIXTURE    OF    TIMOTHY.    ALSIKE   AND    ALFALFA    ON    FRED 
GARDNER'S    FARM.    NEW    JERSEY. 


in.  We  cultivate  our  orchards  until  July  15th  aud 
try  to  arrange  to  sow  the  clover  between  this  date 
and  August   1. 

Which   Clover   to   Use 

CriuKson  clover  lor  such  uao  as  orchard  fertility 
has  proven  to  us  to  have  the  most  nitrogen  value  and 
also  the  cheapest  of  the  different  clovers.  It  has 
very  little  food  value,  but  for  improvement  of  the 
soil,  I  consider  the  crimson  clover  the  most  valueble. 
Do  not  cut  clover  aud  make  feed  of  it.  We  are  using 
our  leguminous  crops  as  a  substitute  for  commercial 
fertilizer,  so  cut  the  clover  and  leave  it  remain  as 
a  mulch.  Our  practice  is  to  cultivate  one  season,  sow 
down  in  clover  iu  July  aud  allow  it  to  remaiu  in 
clover  the  following  year,  plow  under,  and  repeat 
the  method. 

When  mowing  crimson  clover,  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  early  before  blossoms  turu  brown.  When  the 
second  growth  is  large  enough  to  make  you  a  goodly 
amount  of  humus,  plow  it  uuder  and  begin  prepara- 
tion for  a  continuation  of  this  method. 

Do  Not  Intercrop  in  an  Apple  Orchard 

lu  our  orchards,  we  do  not  practice  intercropping 
between  the  trees.  If  intercropping  is  practiced,  of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  to  main- 
tain soil  fertility  in  yuiir  orchard.  In  reference  to 
this  I  might  say  we  do  not  favor  taking  any  other 
crops  from  the  orchard  even  while  the  trees  are 
young.  I  should  not  consider  it  advisable.  We  have 
tried  the  practice  of  inter-cropping  in  our  orchards 
and  it  was  not  a  successful  venture.  We  found  we 
were  not  close  enough  to  any  large  market  to  show 
a  profit  in  truck  or  small  fruits,  aud  further,  our 
orchards  began  to  sufler  while  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once.  When  a  young  orchard  is  planted, 
I  should  advise  anyoue  to  begin  the  first  year  build- 
ing up  the  soil  fertility  for  the  future  crops  of  fruit. 
If  an  early  start  is  gained  while  the  orchard  is  still 
young,  it  should  only  be  necessary  on  good  orchard 
soil  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  in  rare  cases  and 
emergencies. 

Wherever  we  have  practiced  diligently  from  the 
start  and  continued  to  use  our  system  of  leguminous 
crops,  our  soil  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  orchard 
in  a  thriving  condition. 


Advertising  Farm  Products 

By  Wm.  J.  Watts,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


There  are  so  many  ways  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  purchasers  of  farm  produce  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss  any  except  some  that  are  ex- 
tensively used  and  have  proven  valuable.  Advertis- 
ing naturally  has  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  trade,  mar- 
ket conditions,  produce  to  be  sold,  etc.  Therefore  the 
examples  given  here  of  successful  advertising  and 
the  suggestions  ofTored  may  only  serve  as  hints  for 
new  and  original  ideas.  In  other  words,  a  farmer 
can  profitably  use  as  much  originality  in  selling  as  is 
used  by  the  manufacturers  of  chocolates,  oleomar- 
garine, certain  brands  of  coffee,  breakfast  foods, 
meats,  etc. 

Gemeral  Advertising 

Letter  Heads. — Advertising  that  includes  all  the 
farm  lines  can  be  classed  under  this  head.  It  can  be 
carried  out  thru  letter  heads,  bill  heads,  shipping  tags, 
lettering  on  delivery  wagons,  stenciling  on  shipping 
crates,  mail-box  posters,  etc.  Letter  heads  give  a 
business-like  appearance  to  correspondence,  thus  in- 
spiring confidence  and  giving  information  that  helps 
to  prevent  mistakes.  Address  or  addresses,  telephone 
directory,  the  name  of  the  farm,  and  cuts  showing 
parts  of  the  farm  or  lines  of  produce  are  some  of  the 
things  ooniitioiily  used  on  Icltcr  lioads.     Where  strenu 


ous  advertising  is  carried  on  by  specialists,  such  as 
poultrymen,  pictures  and  remarks  of  a  striking  nature 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  sheet  as  well  as  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  An  odd  color  of  paper  is 
often  used,  but  care  must  always  be  used  to  not  get 
a  cheap  effect.  Nothing  but  a  neat  bill  head  is  in 
harmony  with  a  delivery  of  fancy  goods.  There  is  no 
better  time  to  remind  the  purchaser  of  his  oppor- 
tunities than  when  presenting  a  bill. 

Shipping  tags  insure  a  correct  and  prompt  return 
of  empty  crates,  saving  their  cost  in  that  way.  When 
a  dealer  sees  a  fine  crate  of  fruit  or  other  produce  he 
looks  for  the  shipper 's  name  and  if  it  is  neither  on  the 
tag  nor  on  the  crate,  an  opportunity  to  make  an  im- 
pression has  been  lost.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  stencil- 
ing material  and  a  few  minutes  will  do  the  work  on  all 
the  shipping  crates  to  be  found  on  the  average  farm. 
There  is  usually  a  mechanic  in  a  community  who 
will  do  this  line  of  work.  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  case  of  nearly  every  shipper  the  saving  from  loss 
of  crates,  delay  in  return  of  empties,  and  from  various 
misunderstandings  will  pay  the  cost  of  stenciling  or 
other  labels  aud  leave  the  advertising  clear. 

Delivery  Wagons. — Can  a  farmer  afford  to  keep 
a  painted  delivery  wagon?  If  you  were  to  watch  the 
market  section  of  some  of  our  towns  and  cities  you 
would  n»t  wonder  at  suoh  an  impertinent  question. 
Farmer  after  farmer  wends  his  way  from  shop  to 
siiop  or  from  house  Lo  house  wilu  wugous  thai  vliv 
often  good  in  some  respects  but  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  one  from  another.  One  summer  I  was  in  a 
community  where  there  was  one  "Farmer  Smith" 
who  kept  a  neatly  painted  spring  wagon  for  delivery 
purposes.  It  also  has  the  name  of  the  farm  and  the 
name  of  its  manager  neatly  lettered  on  the  bed.  Of 
course  "Farmer  Smith's"  goods  had  a  reputation 
and  customers  seldom  felt  it  necessary  to  climb  up 
on  the  wagon  or  even  come  out  of  the  house  to  see 
what  he  had.  One  day  "Farmer  Jones"  had  the 
nerve  to  suggest  that  he  might  make  use  use  of  this 
same  wagon  on  its  idle  days.  His  goods  had  no 
reputation  for  quality.  Could  "Farmer  Smith"  af- 
ford such  a  thingf 

The  big  merchant  keeps  fine  delivery  wagons  be- 
cause they  are  economical  and  each  one  is  a  symbol 
of  high  quality  and  efficiency.  Most  farmers  can  not 
afford  to  buy  the  best  wagon  on  the  market,  but  it 
is  wonderful  when  we  consider  what  a  couple  of  cans 
of  paint  and  a  wet  day  will  do  for  an  old  wagon; 
not  only  in  appearance  but  in  preserving  it. 

Mail  box  posters  have  been  very  successfully 
used  by  farmers  who  live  along  main  highways.  City 
people  soon  learn  to  take  their  pleasure  drives  in 
the  direction  of  a  farm  where  they  know  the  best 
fresh  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  sausage,  etc., 
can  be  gotten  in  season.  This  same  scheme  can  be 
used  to  notify  neighbors  that  seeds,  breeding  stock, 
etc.,  are  for  sale. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Advertising 

Individual  Labels. — Containers  play  a  large  part 
in  selling  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  particular  brand 
or  grade  is  easily  identified  by  some  regular  method 
(if  packing  or  labeling.  One  apple  grower  of  rejai 
tation,  and  living  in  Pennsylvania,  wraps  each  ap]>le 
in  a  separate  piece  of  jiaper  that  bears  the  trade 
mark  of  his  brand.  The  apples  are  then  packeil  in 
boxes  with  lettering  and  labeling  on  them.  This 
is  too  expensive  someone  says.  Not  if  you  do  like 
this  man;  make  the  price  in  proportion  to  the  cost  and 
then  gradually  win  thru  quality.  Another  grower, 
also  of  Pennsylvania,  depends  almost  entirely  en  >•: 
ing  his  apples  in  the  local  markets  in  apple  barrels 
when  shijjpcd  and  in  neat  bushel  crates  or  sixteen- 
quart  peach  baskets  when  retailing.  When  tlie  price 
is  low  and  the  producer  can  not  afford  to  lose  these 
containers,   the   dealer  will  often  be  willing  to   save 


them   until   the  next  delivery.     Potatoes  look   better 
aud  sell  more   readily  in  baskets,  crates,  or   barm^ 
In  some  of  the  cities  apples  can  be  bought  in  paste 
board    cartons.      When    sold   this   way   they    usual  I 
bring  twenty-live  cents  or  more  per  half  dozen.  Tiiit 
is  only  an  example  of  how  p&ople  are  willing  to  pa 
an  extra  price  for  clean,  nniforni,  good  quality  stuff, 
ill  convenient  packages. 

Last  year  a  central  Penusylvaiiia  peach  grower 
was  very  successful  in  establishing  the  fact  that  his 
fruit  was  better  in  quality  than  goods  that  were  pull- 
ed green  and  then  shipped  for  almost  a  week.  Adver- 
tisements were  put  in  local  papers  telling  the  virtues 
of  home-grown,  tree-ripened  peaches,  and  the  time 
when  they  would  be  ready  for  delivery.  A  canvas 
with  similar  wording  was  hung  on  the  farm  delivery 
truck.  Two  men  spent  about  two  days  soliciting 
orders.  This  advertising  cost  no  more  than  $25  and 
at  least  50  cents  a  bushel  more  was  received  for  this 
crop  than  for  the  shipped  peaches.  The  quality  was, 
of  course,  back  of  the  price,  but  consumers  often  have 
to  be  reminded  of  the  value  they  receive. 

The  advertising  of  vegetables  for  wholesale  trade 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  With  railroad  service  like  we 
have  today,  the  dealers  can  be  exceedingly  indepen- 
dent. The  progressive  wholesale  merchant  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  received  quotations  almost  daily  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  other  regions.  Rail- 
road rates  and  service  often  determine  where  the 
order  is  se«t.  Therefore  I  would  say  that  a  good 
shipping  point  along  with  good  mail  and  telephone 
service  are  the  best  advertisements  for  any  extensive 
grower.  Even  a  busiuess  thus  situated  can  often  very 
acceptably  fall  back  on  co-operative  methods  of 
selling.  Under  these  advantages  for  long  distance 
marketing,  the  local  grower  who  sells  from  a  wagon 
load  to  a  carload  per  day,  has  to  hustle.  Freshness  of 
the  goods  and  care  in  handling  will  often  make  strong 
points  in  his  favor.  These  can  be  mentioned  by  tele- 
phone, on  quotation  siheets,  canvases  hung  on  delivery 
wagons,  etc. 

Where  a  retail  trade  is  carried  on,  nothing  counts 
like  uniformity  in  the  way  the  goods  are  presented. 
People  soon  learn  to  spot  the  same  quality  of  goods 
if  it  is  always  found  in  the  same  kind  or  color  of 
carriers.  The  same  color  of  ribbon  or  raffia  might 
be  used  to  establish  a  blue  ribbon,  pink  ribbon,  or 
some  other  brand.  There  is  no  reason  why  guarantee 
cards  could  not  be  used  to  good  advantage  with  some 
markets.  An  instance  of  this  would  be  where  con- 
sumers are  afraid  the  garden  crops  are  contaminated 
with  night  soil,  by  sewerage,  or  careless  handling  of 
various  kinds. 

Livestock  Advertising 
Where  does  a  purchaser  of  Holsteins  go  when  he 
wants  the  best?  To  a  Holstein  center  of  course.  The 
buyer  of  fancy  Guernseys  goes  to  a  certain  location 
in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  other  states  where 
he  is  sure  the  best  ones  are  to  bo  found.  I  wonder 
when  the  best  stock  raising  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
will  co-operate  sufficiently  to  raise  the  same  kind  of 
horses  or  cattle  thruout  and  in  that  way  establish  a 
market.  A  certain  valley,  township,  or  county  can 
do  wonders  along  this  line  where  one  man  can  do 
very  little.  Occasionally  one  man  can  work  up  a 
fair  business  in  livestock  if  he  has  some  of  the 
necessities,  such  as  money,  a  good  business  knowledge, 
and  time  to  make  a  close  study  of  types  in  stock 
shows,  etc.,  and  then  has  the  time  and  the  inclination 
to  use  lots  of  ]>ublicity  to  expound  the  virtues  of  his 
line  of  stock.  The  railroads  are  now  offering  loans 
of  money  to  individuals  near  their  tracks  for  the 
purchase  of  blooded  animals.  We  could  expect  much 
good  from  this  plan  if  enough  farmers  of  one  locality 
would  work  along  one  line  and  in  that  way  establish 
a  reputation. 
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Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


Effect  of  a  New  Kind  of  Coating  on  the 
Bases  of  Peach  Trees 
"I  notice  in  your  report  on  'Borer 
Protection'  in  the  1916  booklet  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  that  Borene 
paste  made  by  a  company  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  given  very  severe  injury  on 
peach  trees. 

•'I  have  400  Scott  Tree  Protectors 
sealed  to  the  same  number  of  very  valu- 
able trees.  They  have  just  been  put  on 
this  week  with  Borene  paste  bought 
from  the  same  company. 

"Will  yon  kindily  let  mo  know  if  the 
Borene  paste  which  has  given  injury  in 
your  experiments  was  purchased  from 
the  same  company,  when  it  was  on  the 
trees,  when  the  first  injury  began  to  ap- 
pear, what  it  amounted  to  on  tree  and 
fruit  and  whether  the  trees  recovered 
later  f 

"Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  ^he  paste  and  how 
would  you  go  about  it!"  E.  B.  11., 
York  County,  Pa. 

Replying  to  this  inquiry,  I  would  say 
that  in  our  experiments  the  injury 
caused  by  the  Borene  paste  was  done 
where  material  was  used  as  a  general 
coating  of  the  base  of  the  tree  for  a 
distance  of  12  inches  or  thereabouts,  or 
over  the  area  usually  covered  by  coat- 
ings for  the  prevention  of  borers.  It 
was  applied  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  injury  following  this  application 
was  very  evident  by  the  middle  of 
August  immediately  following,  and  it 
became  very  serious  before  the  season 
was  over,  in  many  cases  completely 
giraiing  una  A.iiiiug  mv^  ^.  »,«->.. 
paste  was  purchased  from  the  company  , 
referred  to. 

We  have  not  observed  any  important 
injury  where  this  paste  is  simply  used 
to  seal  the  protectors  to  the  tree  trunk, 
and  hence  there  may  be  no  reason  for 
special  alarm  on  your  part,  unless  the 
material  has  been  used  in  unusually 
large  amounts.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  distinctly  advisable  to 
watch  the  trees  very  closely  and  poss- 
ibly remove  the  paste  so  far  as  possible, 
in  case  any  marked  constriction  begins 
to  appear  where  the  coating  comes  in 
contact  with  the  bark  at  the  bases  of 
the  trees. 

Apple  Pomace  and  Its  Use 
"Can  you  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  apple  pomace, 
(that  is,  ground  apples  after  the  eider 
has  bei'u  extracted)  as  a  fertilizer,  or 
is  it  injurious  to  the  soil?"  I.  E.  C, 
Wyoming  County,   Pa. 

Apple  pomace  is  supposed  to  have 
approximately  the  following  composi- 
tion on  the  average:  Nitrogen  .2  per- 
cent. Phosphoric  acid  .02  percent,  and 
potash  .15  percent.  Its  value  as  a 
carrier  of  fertilizing  material  is,  there- 
fore, very  Jow,  as  it  would  require  at 
least  7*  tons  per  acre  to  carry  the  .'$0 
pounds  of  nitrogen  which  we  recom- 
mend for  application  in  bearing  or- 
chards, and  even  this  application  would 
be  very  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  as 
it  would  furnish  only  about  3  pounds  of 
the  latter  material,  and  50  pounds  are 
generally  recommended. 

It  may  have  some  value  in  increasing 
the  humus  content  of  the  soil,  if  proper- 
ly incorporated  into  the  latter,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  any 
in.hiTious  effects  unless  it  were  applieil 
in  excessive  quantities,  in  which  case 
it  might  increase  the  aridity  of  the  soil 
to  an  nnflesirnblo  extent. 

If   you    could   utilise    1h>*    poniflce    as 


part  of  the  feed  for  live  stock,  it  would 
probably  bo  your  best  meethod  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  as  it  is  said  to  be  ap- 
proximately equal  to  ordinary  silage, 
when  properly  handled,  and  the  result- 
ing manure  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
greater  value  in  the  soil  than  the  direct 
applications  of  pomace. 
Summer  Control  of  Scale  on  Peaches 

"I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm  in 
Crawford  County,  whore  the  peach  or- 
chard has  evidently  been  very  much 
neglected.  The  trees  are  covered  with 
scale,  which  I  believe  is  called  the  San 
.lose  scale,  and  if  anything  can  be  done 
for  the  trees  at  this  time  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  your  advice  along  this 
line."  J.  McG.,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

As  this  correspondent  doubtless 
knows,  the  usual  method  of  controlling 
«cale  on  peaches  is  with  winter-strength 
lime-sulphur,  or  a  similar  insecticide, 
applied  during  the  dormant  season  and 
preferably  just  before  the  buds  open  in 
the  spring. 

Where  this  has  not  been  properly 
done,  however,  it  may  still  be  possible 
to  secure  very  important  benefits  by  an 
application  of  lime-sulphur  at  a  greatly 
reduced  strength,  if  the  application  can 
be  made  shortly  after  the  young  begin 


When  they  fall  to  the  ground  they  may 
develop  the  perfect  stage  of  tho  fungus 
which  frequently  causes  considerable 
loss  by  the  blighting  of  blossoms  in  the 
spring.  It  is  o'f  considerable  importance, 
then,  in  controlling  diseases  to  collect 
all  the  mummies  before  they  are  cov- 
ered up  by  the  soil.  Such  a  precaution 
is  probably  as .  valuable  in  the  control 
of  brown  rot  as  any  other  one  prac- 
tice in  order  management. 

The  mummies  should  never  be  left  in 
a  pile  on  the  surf&ce  of  the  ground  after 
they  are  collected,  but  should  be  either 
burned  or  buried  at  least  six  inches 
deep. 

Cankers  and  dead  wood  in  the  orchard 
may  harbor  disease,  hence  their  re- 
moval also  is  of  great  importance.  They 
may  be  removed  at  any  time,  preferably 
before  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 
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after  which  it  is  more  like  play  than 
work  as  compared  to  other  hand-tool 
weed-killers,  there  being  no  strain  on 
your  arms  or  body. — W.  R. 


CUTWORM  POISON 


AN  IMPROVED  HAND-HOE 


The  "seuflfle  hoe"  is  not  as  generally 
known  to  truckeTs  and  gardeners  in 
the  North  as  its  merits  warrant  its  be- 
ing. Tho  country-born  and  raised  doing 
garden  work,  I  never  learned  of  this 
tool  until  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  I  find 
most  truckers  in  this  section — and  other 


If  cuitworms  prove  troublesome  in 
the  garden  or  cornfield,  they  can  be  held 
in  check  with  a  mixture  of  25  pounds  of 
bran,  half  a  pound  of  Paris  green  or 
lead  arsenate,  and  a  quart  of  molasses. 
The  lead  arsenate  is  now  cheaper  than 
Paris  green,  and  whichever  is  used 
should  be  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of 
water  to  which  the  molasses  and  ground 
pulp  of  two  lemons  or  oranges  should 
be  added. 

This  poison  mixture  should  be  scat- 
tered in  the  evening  in  order  that  it 
may  stay  moist  as  long  as  possible,  as 
the  worms  refuse  to  eat  it  aftejr  it  has 
become  dry.  The  addition  of  the  or- 
ange or  lemon  juice  is  important  in 
making  it  attractive  to  the  worms,  bivt 
it  is  likely  to  be  attractive  to  the 
chickens  and  some  other  farm  animals 
also  with  fatal  results. — J.  S.  Gardner. 


FERTILIZER  TESTS  ON  CRAN- 
BERRIES 
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APPLE   TREES    INJURED    BY  OSAGE    ORANGE ,  HEDGE. 

to  emerge,  which  should  be  about  this  sections  of  the  Northeast  also — have 
time  in  your  section.  The  maximum  never  tried  or  even  seen  this  type  of 
strength  of  lime-sulphur  solution  alone  hoe.  Since  my  first  year  of  using  it  I 
that  can  be  used  with  a  fair  degree  of  have  come  to  think  it  indispensable  in 
safety  on  peach  foliage  for  this  purpose  my  gardening  work,  and  have  ceased 
is  a  density  of  1.005.  This  is  secured  using  the  common  hoe,  almost,  except 
by  diluting  the  best  commercial  ma-  for  opening  short  seed-trenches  or  hill- 
terials  at  the  rate  of  about  1  part  of  ing  short  rows  on  which  it  is  imprae- 
the  concentrate  to  60  parts  of  water,  tical  to  use  a  wheel  hoe. 
One  thoro  application  of  lime-sulphur  This  scuflTle  hoe  is  not  a  new  invention 
at  this  strength,  as  soon  as  possible  exactly  as  it  has  been  in  use  in  sec- 
after  the  young  begin  to  emerge,  will  tions  of  the  SouUi  for  decades.  It  is 
often  give  fully  as  good  results  as  the  made  in  three  sizes  of  blades,  at  least, 
usual  single  application  during  the  dor-  with  various  length  of  handle  and 
inant  season,  but  there  is  naturally  a  ranges  in  price  from  twenty-five  cents 
little  more  difficulty  in  covering  the  to  one  dollar,  according  to  width  of 
wood  thoroly,  and  some  burning  of  tho  blade.  I  have  found  the  eight-inch  blade 
foliage  is  likely  to  follow.  If  the  the  handiest  size — all  uses  considered, 
burning  is  not  too  severe  and  the  young  When  buying  this  *ype  of  hoe  select 
scales  continue  appearing  in  any  im-  one  with  a  handle  somewhat  longer 
portant  numbers,  a  second  application  than  you  would  want  in  an  ordinary 
at  the  same  rate  may  be  made  within  a  hoe,  and  see  that  this  handle  is  stiff 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  first.  and  firmly  attached  to  the  iron  part. 

For  weed-killing,  soil-stirring  or  mak- 

CLEAN  ORCHARDS  HELP  GROWER  ing  a  dust  mulch  I  like  it  very  much 

TO  PRODUCE   CLEAN   FRUIT  better  than  either  the  old  hoe  or  a  steel 

rake — or  both.     For  such  uses  you  can 

Several  of  our  most  serious  diseases,  either  push  it  before  you,  or  starting 
according  to  a  plant  pathologist  at  the  from  the  end  of  row  walk  backwards 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  are  carried  and  shove  it  back  and  forth  before 
over  from  year  to  year  on  the  mummies,  you,  holding  it  at  an  angle  that  makes 
Black  rot,  bitter  rot,  brown  rot  and  the  blade  run  about  a  half  inch  below 
other  diseases  of  the  apple  live  over  the  surface  of  soil.  At  this  depth  all 
winter  on  the  old  diseased  fruit.  Brown  weeds  are  cut  off  at  tho  vital  point 
rot  of  stone  fruits  is  one  of  the  most  and  the  top-soil  is  stirred  sufficiently 
common  diseases-  to  live  over  on  the  deep  to  cause  it  to  serve  as  a  moisture- 
mummies.  When  the  latter  hang  on  the  conserving  blanket.  A  half-hour's  use 
ticcH  the  fungus  remains  .alive,  ready  will  teach  you  the  angle  at  which  to 
111   infHcf    the   youn^;   fruits   next    season,  huld    it    tn    use    it    tlie    nin«t    «ff(>ctivelv, 


Compilation  of.  results  of  fertilizer 
tests  on  cranberries  conducted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Station  show  that  plots 
which  received  only  nitrogen  gave  an 
increase  in  yield  of  6  percent  and  in 
size  of  5  percent,  the  first  year,  and  an 
average  decrease  in  yield  of  7  percent 
with  an  increase  in  size  of  3  percent  the 
following  year,  thus  indicating  that 
nitrogen  applied  alone  at  the  rate  of 
40  pounds  per  acre  is  excessive  and 
tends  to  cause  runners  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  fruit  bud  formation  and 
fruit  development.  Plots  receiving 
phosphoric  acid  in  different  forms  gave 
an  average  increase  in  yield  of  9  per- 
cent and  an  increase  in  size  of  5  per- 
cciit  tuO  ufat  yeur  and  aa  iiiL-reuse  in 
yield  of  18  percent  with  no  increase  in 
size  the  following  year.  The  potash 
jtlots  showed  an  increase  in  yield  of 
15  percent  and  in  size  of  12  percent 
the  first  year  and  the  following  year 
showed  an  increase  in  yield  of  8  percent 
and  in  size  of  5  percent.  The  observa- 
tions on  growth  indicate  that  nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of 
potash  have  given  the  best  results. 


DAMAGE  TO  TREES  BY  HEDGE  OF 
OSAGE   ORANGE 


The  apple  trees  (Salisbury)  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photograj)h  are  about 
thirty-six  years  old.  Up  to  two  years 
ago  the  boundary  line  at  the  right  of 
the  wagon  road  was  marked  by  an 
osage  orange  hedge  about  eighteen  feet 
high  and  about  20  feet  from  the  trees. 

The  injury  done  to  the  trees  is  readi- 
ly discernible  in  their  meager  growth 
and  in  their  loss  of  characteristic  shape 
where  the  hedge  has  quarreled  with 
their  branches.  The  fruit  from  these 
trees  has  been  much  smaller  than  that, 
from  other  trees  in  the  orchard. 

It  is  evident  to  the  owner  that  had 
the  hedge  been  removed  years  ago,  tlie 
trees  would  have  paid  for  the  setting 
and  upkeep  of  a  good  boundary  fence 
with  added  profit  to  the  owner. — M. 
R.  C. 


EFFECT  OF  LIME  ON  THE 
STRAWBERRY 


Tho  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
received  a  report  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  of  five  separate  experi 
ments  conducted  to  determine  the  effect 
of  lime  on  the  growth  and  fruiting  of 
the  strawberry.  The  tests  as  conduct- 
ed for  one  season  show  that  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  retanls  ilie  blossoming  and 
fruiting  |>erio.l    from    thr^e    to   ^ix   days. 
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The  total  nu.nber  of  fruits  picked  from 
the  unlimed  plots  was^  greater  than 
from  the  limed  plots  and  the  total 
weight  was  slightly  greater  but  the 
average  weight  per  fruit  was  less  se- 
vere on  tho  roots  of  strawberries.  The 
effect  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  less 
severe  but  it  made  the  roots  dark  col- 
ored and  brittle.  Plants  treated  witli 
carbonate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
and  8,000  jwunds  per  acre  were  checked 
in  growth  but  were  not  killed.  The  ap- 
plication of  carbonate  of  magnesium 
at  the  rate  of  3,150  pounds  per  acre, 
proved  fatal  to  the  plants.  Strawberries 
grew  well  in  a  soil  too  acid  for  clover. 
The  addition  of  lime  to  such  a  soil 
lessened  the  growth  of  strawberries 
while  it  made  possible  tho  growth  of 
clover.  The  addition  of  lime  is  deemed 
especially  detrimental  to  tho  formation 
of  runners  and  young  plants. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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NEW  JERSEY  TRUCK  CROP  NOTES 


A  light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  probably  push  along  tho  canta- 
loupes, cucumbers  and  onions  if  they 
appear  to  be  in  need  of  nitrogen.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  sowed  between  the  rows 
will  increase  the  vigor  of  the  vines 
while  the  fruit  is  forming  and  heli>  to 
hold  back  the  blight.  This  nitrate  has 
a  bad  effect  on  cantaloupes  if  it  is 
applied  too  frequently  or  too  heavily 
for  it  may  cause  the  development  of 
soft  watery  fruit  or  one  that  will  split 
at  the  blossom  end  just  as  the  fruit 
ripens.  Like  all  good  things  nitrate  of 
soda  must  be  used  judiciously. 

The  early  tomato  growers  in  Glouces- 
ter County,  N.  J.,  have  very  beautiful 
fields  of  tomatoes  in  spite  of  the  poor 
plants.  Many  growers  are  beginning 
to  pick.  They  have  a  fairly  good  set 
and    expect    to    get   fine   prices   all    tho 


season.  Let  ua  hope  that  such  will  be 
tho  case.  If  prices  once  get  down,  tho 
buyers  get  in  the  habit  of  paying  small 
prices  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  them  up  again. 

The  Burlington  County  farmers  did 
very  well  on  their  early  peas  this  year. 
However,  many  of  them  would  have 
done  better  but  for  the  great  amount  of 
seed  that  came  untrue  to  name.  Then 
they  want  a  quick  growing  early  pea 
especially  for  their  inter-cropping.  If 
the  seeds  turn  out  to  bo  a  large  vined 
slow  growing  variety,  it  is  a  severe  set 
back  to  the  main  crop  and  the  late  peas 
do  not  bring  the  prices  which  tho  early 
ones  bring. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Sweet  corn  looks  pretty  well  in  New 
Jersey  considering  the  weather.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  fields  which  were 
carefully  planted  and  well  fertilized 
which  are  very  uneven.  Surely  there 
is  a  cause  for  this.  I  believe  that  tho 
grower  should  know  whether  his  soil 
is  sour  or  sweet.  Sweet  corn  can  not 
do  its  best  in  very  sour  soil.  This  crop 
also  has  several  distinct  diseases  which 
we  group  under  one  head  and  call  blight. 
This  may  cause  unevenness  in  growth 
or  may  cause  the  field  to  look  scorched 
or  frosted  when  nearly  grown.  Seed 
should  never  be  saved  from  fields  if  the 
presence  of  diseases  is  suspected. 

•  •  •  '  • 

Celery  growers  had  better  get  their 
spray  materials  at  once  if  they  possibly 
can.  Blue  vitroil  or  copper  sulphate 
is  very  scarce.  The  commercial  mixtures 
containing  bordeaux  and  arsenate  of 
lead  can  still  be  purchased  at  a  fair 
price  considering  the  condition  of  the 
chemical    market. 

During  the  first  part  of  July  Mr.  W. 
W.    Oley,    the    Farm    Demonstrator    in 


Cumberland  Co.,  will  begin  tho  spray- 
ing on  ten  small  plots  of  can  house  to- 
matoes in  largo  fields  in  various  parts 
of  his  county.  Mr.  Douglass,  of  At- 
lantic Co.,  will  do  the  same  and  Mr. 
Thrasher,  of  Capo  May  Co.,  who  spray- 
ed the  small  plots  last  year  will  direct 
tho  work  of  three  different  groups  of 
growers  in  his  county  who  have  each 
pooled  40  acres  tomatoes  to  be  sprayed 
by  one  machine.  I  will  visit  the  work 
in  these  counties  and  will  try  to  carry 
it  on  in  Salem  county  myself  even  if 
there  is  no  Farm  Demonstrator  there 
■if  I  possibly  can  get  to  it.  However, 
in  the  organized  counties,  at  the  same 
time  cantaloupe  growing  demonstrations 
will  be  going  on  in  Bergen,  Morris  and 
Mercer  counties;  pickle  growing  dem- 
onstrations in  Monmouth  county;  onion 
thrip  control  in  Gloucester  county,  eel-  J 
ery  spraying  in  Passaic  county  and 
horseradish  work  in  Burlington  county. 
Of  course,  most  of  this  work  is  being 
put  thru  by  the  demonstrators  them- 
selves but  I  like  to  foUow^  the  progress 
and  watch  the  results  obtained  in  each 
county  so  that  the  whole  state  may  have 
the  benefit  later  on  when  the  lecture 
season  begins. 

In  that  way  the  greatest  amount  of 
effective  work  can  be  done  for  the 
most  people.  Even  if  these  propositions 
are  not  actually  carried  out  on  our 
farm  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sults by  studying  the  records  and  dis- 
cussing them  at  our  agricultural  meet- 
ings. Plans  are  being  developed  so 
that  a  complete  set  of  lantern  slides 
will  be  prepared  for  lecture  work  show- 
ing the  result  of  the  season's  work  in 
vegetable  growing.  Many  new  and  in- 
teresting methods  are  being  developed 
and  the  use  of  small  priced,  yet  efficient 
machinery  will  be  illustrated. — R.  W. 
DeBaun. 


MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 
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Here's  the  riifht  outfit  for  wor.. 
inK  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
hltfh  prcNSure  duKiun  with  minute  accu- 
rate const  ruction,  |{*!t>*<>ll  the 
juicewlttiluw  operatlngex- 
p«nse.  Built  in  Rl/esf  rum 
15  to  400  barrels  a  day. 
60-paiie  CalaluKue 
free.  Write  today. 
A.B.  Farquhrr 
Co..Ltd..Boil46' 
York.  Penna. 
Wealno 
make 
Enginf, 
SuwmilU, 
Thretheri, 
ImpUmtnt: 
Atkfor  Catalognf. 
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TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunching  Asp&ra^iu,  Celary,  Vejettibles,  Etc 

Attractively   prepared    prdducts    command   top 

prices  and  create  a  demuiid  for  your  output. 

til'iid.for  Free  Samples  andprices. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Maikei  St..  Phil.. 


DRY  YOURv  FRUIT 

atid  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
"  Granger "  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning— Less  work — No  los?  — 
Cost,  $3.S0,  $6.00  and  $10.00.     .Send   for  catalog  ". 

EASTERN    MFG.  CO.,  250    8.   4TH    ST..  PHILA.,    PA- 

$$  $  in  Potatoes    for^scrlptlon  of  friend 
POTATO  SPRAYER  or  send  $100  and  liavo  one 
Hhlpped  at    once,    all     freight    paid.     Satistao- 
factory  service  guaranteed.     "FRIEND"  <iiia,llty 
throughout. 
"FRIEND"  MFG.  CO..  GA8PORT.  N.  Y. 

Attractive  Fruit  Paclcages 

bring  best  prices.  For  best  results  at  low  cost  use  PhHc* 
Batkat  Llnlnfl.    Write  today  (or  oiroular  and  prices. 

PhUa.  Paper  Co..    2S1  S.  Front  St.,  PhilaM  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Best  recleaned  seed .  Btoner'a  Miracle,  and  St.  Lou  to 
Grand  Pdze.  Yields  ut)undaatly.  Prioes  reasonable. 
Write  for  circular  today. 

J.  N.  Mcpherson         boz  lo  scottsTiiie,  n.  y. 

Ol-.*  _.!.-.    Sweet  Potato,   Tomato   and   cabbag*. 
riariLS    100-50c;  300-$l,  postpaid.      $1.00  p«r 

1000.    Send  for  Uiustrated  catalog. 
DAVID  RODWAY,  -  -  Hartly  DeL 


Pi...*..  Celery  and  Cabbage,  leading  varieties.  Strong 
rianU  plants  ready  for  the  Held.  1000,  $1:  10,000. 
$8.60.    Send  tor  price  list.     J.  C.  Scbmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

r'»Uk».,-  Dl.>n».  $1  per  1000;  Celery.  »2  per  1000: 
^.^DOage  r laniS  caullflower.$2.50  per  1000:  Sweet 
Pepper,  30c  per  100.        Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del 


Good  wheat  farming! 

Land  Brought  Up  —  Crops  Increased 
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42  Bushels 
per  Acre 

THIS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  36  entered  in 
our   Great  $1000  Contest,  won   $100  but 
was  not  large  enougrh,  however,  to  get  first 
place,  which  was  taken  by  a  crop  of  59. S6  bu. 
per  acre,  also  grown  exclusively  on  our  fertilizer. 
Ask  us  for  the  story.  < 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

He  have  a  factory  near  you.    We  ship  from  27  different  factory  points  East  of  the  Mississippi.    Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


Are  You 
getting  as  much? 

ALSO  ASK  us  to  send  you  the  24-page  Bulle- 
tin on   Wheat   Growing,  by   Ex-Director 
Wheeler  of  R.  L  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  profit. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 
»*>^    We  mail  it  free 
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Every  year  we  write,  voicing 
A  MODEBN  the   sentiment   of  intelligent 

MESS  OF  POTTAGE  farmers,  against  the  free  gar- 
den seed  sham  perpetrated  by 
Congress.  Every  year  we  read  the""  cheap  jokes  and 
unmerited  jibes  of  city  papers  about  the  farmers' 
graft  and  price  for  his  vote.  It  eeems  that  the  only 
way  farmers  can  impress  their  Congressmen  and  the 
city  editors,  and  show  them  their  real  opinion  is  to 
refuse  the  seeds  and  send  them  back  to  the  benevolent 
but  deluded  sender.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Government  receives  bids  from  different  men  and 
sections  and  lets  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  seeds 
to  the  lowest  bidder  per  ton,  the  little  invitation  on 
the  package  to  send  reports  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment as  to  the  results  with  the  variety,  the 
hugeness  of  the  joke  becomes  apparent  and  the  farce 
still  more  ridiculous.  The  stigma  for  the  continuation 
of  this  foolishness  lies  mainly  upon  farmers  because 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  seeds  and  their  failure  to 
protect  iinanimoiialv.  loiirllv  «nd  lone  Tf  CnntrrftM- 
men  were  assured  that  they  would  lose  more  votes 
by  sending  them  than  by  not  sending  them,  the  farce 
would  mighty  soon  end. 

Who  has  not  heard  and  pondered  over 
DEFENCES     the  old  question,  "What  wouJd  happen 

if  an  irresistable  force  were  applied  to 
an  immovable  bodyt"  Pat's  observation,  "Be-gorra, 
an'  there  ain't  no  such  thing,"  seems  to  be  borne 
out  in  modern  experience.  Nothing  that  man  has  yet 
been  able  to  make  or  assemble  of  a  material  nature,  is 
able  to  stand  against  the  agencies  of  destruction 
he  has  devised.  In  other  words  he  has  found  and 
uses  irresistable  forces,  but  has  not  discovered  an  im- 
movable body.  The  engines  of  modern  warfare  are 
able  to  destroy  any  means  of  defense  which  man  has 
yet  erected.  The  strongest  forts  are  leveled  and  the 
strongest  ships  are  sunk  by  "irresistable  forces" 
directed  miles  away.  Man  'a  ingenuity  in  destruction 
has  exceeded  his  ability  to  create  permanency.  Six 
years  ago  the  English  decided  to  build  the  greatest 
battleship  in  the  world.  It  should  be  able  to  with- 
stand any  attack.  Hundreds  of  skilled  men  worked 
for  years  on  it.  It  cost  $10,500,000.  It  was  covered 
with  nine  inches  of  the  hardest  steel  that  could  be 
made,  and  was  equipped  with  the  most  powerful 
engines.  She  was  armed  with  immense  guns,  and  a 
thousand  men  were  aboard  her  to  manage  and  use 
her.  On  the  Slst  of  May  last  she  went  into  battle 
with  the  German  warships  and  in  six  minutes  was 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  well  to  think 
of  these  things,  and  to  remember  that  it  takes  more 
than  material  things  to  provide  the  "sure  defence' 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Book. 

Sometime  ago  certain  business 
A  SHEEP  RAISING  men  in  one  of  our  cities  got 
EXPERIMENT  toge<ther    and    conceived     the 

idea  of  purchasing  and  putting 
out  on  shares  among  farmers  5,000  ewes.  They  do 
not  claim  any  philanthropic  motive,  for  it  is  a  purely 
business  proposition  with  them.  They  are  personally 
interested  in  increasing  the  homo  supply  Of  wool, 
and  their  business  is  jeopardized  by  the  fast  decreas- 
ing supply.  Many  farmers  are  interested  of  late  in 
aheep,  and  this  is  a  particularly  opportune  time  to 
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inaugurate  such  a  movenvent  because  the  present 
price  of  wool  makes  it  an  attractive  proposition. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Patton  has  charge  of  the 
work  and  already  has  applications  for  2,000  ewes, 
the  requests  coming  from  43  counties.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  most  of  the  applications  have  come  from 
the  southern  counties  of  the  state.  Since  most  of 
the  rough,  hilly  land  is  in  the  central  and  northern 
counties — conditions  under  which  sheep  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  most  profitable — it  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  at  least  an  equal  interest  there.  Ten 
ewes  are  proposed  for  each  applicant  and  he  allowed 
all  the  wool  and  half  the  lambs.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  an  adjustment  is  made,  the  farmer  may 
either  surrender  the  ewes  or  retain  them  upon  the 
same  terms.  If  sheep  die  from  disease,  the  loss  would 
be  borne  by  the  original  owners.  We  have  been  con- 
tending that  there  should  be  more  sheep  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  and  are  glad  this  experiment  is  to  be 
made.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  wholesale  change  of 
business  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  as  a  small 
side-line  sheep  raising  is  attractive  at  present  and  a 
large  number  of  those  who  are  suitably  located  may 
well  make  the  experiment.  Let  those  who  try  it 
resolve  to  inform  themselves  in  every  way  possible  as 
to  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  manage- 
ment, breeding  and  feeding.  It  requires  knowledge, 
good  judgement  and  considerable  care  to  make  a 
success  of  sheep  raising,  as  with  everything  else. 

There  has  always  been  more  or 
GOVERNMENT  less  criticism,  especially  among 
CROP  REPORTS     farmers,   of   the  practice   by   the 

government  of  issuing  forecasts  of 
crop  production.  Many  claim  that  the  information 
is  used  by  speculator  to  the  injury  of  farmers  and 
consumers  alike.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  are 
designed  to  prevent  just  this  thing,  and  the  utmost 
secrecy  is  observed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  prevent  any  leaking  of  information  until  all  in- 
formation is  in,  and  it  is  then  announced  simultan- 
eously in  every  part  of  the  country.  Before  this 
service  was  established,  speculators  gave_  out  false 
information  continuously  concerning  crops.  During 
the  growing  season  the  impression  was  created  that 
indications  pointed  to  immense  yields,  and  the  price 
would  necessarily  be  low.  After  the  crops  were 
bought  it  was  then  published  that  they  fell  far  short 
of  expectations,  and  that  there  was  an  actual  scarcity 
and   prices   soared.      The   Government   Crop   Reports 

linvo  TMif  n   a\tvn  \n  thin  almost  ftntirelv.     While  thev 
—  --^^,   —  ---^  —  -  ^  „ 

may   not  be   exact,   they   are   the   best   figures  it   is 

possible  to  get.     In  fact,  past  experience  has  shown 

that,    on   the    average,   they   have    been   verified   at 

harvest  to  be  within  less  than  two  percent  variation. 

The  estimates  are   made  by  a  corps  of  more  than 

three-quarters   of  a  million   correspondents,  most   of 

whom  are  practical   farmers.     When   the   estimated 

figures  fail  to  be  realized  it  is  usually  due  to  some 

abnormal   conditions  which   arise  after  the  monthly 

estimate.     For  instance,   last   year   the   potato   crop 

was  struck  by  the  blight  and  the  yield  fell  far  below 

the  yield  as  estimated  in  July.    A  wet  harvest  ruined 

a  great  portion  of  the  oats  and  wheat  crops,  and  early 

frosts   reduced    the    corn    yield    millions    of   bushels. 

These  unforseen  factors  cannot  be  forecasted  and  it 

is  well  to  keep  them  in  mind  as  possibilities,  but  the 

service  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  is  far  more  helpful 

than  harmful,  as  the  figures  are  much  more  reliable 

than  any  that  are  likely  to  be  circulated  by  interested 

parties. 

We  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
LEADERS  a  man  in  one  of  the  milk  producing 
NEEDED       centres  of  New  York,  asking  us  to  use 

every  effort  to  induce  farmers  to  organ- 
ize so  that  they  may  more  effectively  work  for  better 
prices.  He  stated  that  the  present  prices  for  milk 
were  not  returning  a  living  wage  for  the  producers. 
The  cost  of  feed,  equipment,  living,  taxes,  wages,  had 
gone  up  on  every  hand  while  the  price  of  milk  had 
not,  and  had  in  some  instances  gone  down.  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  has  persistently  urged  organization  for 
business  purposes  among  farmers.  Wo  have  felt  that 
it  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  may  exert  an  in- 
fluence in  the  business  world.  Farmers  applaud  the 
statements,  "In  union  there  is  strength,"  "United 
wo  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  "Co-operation  is  the 
watchword  of  success,"  etc.,  but  they  are  mighty 
slow  in  acting  upon  the  sentiment,  for  sentiment  it 
is  with  most  of  them.  There  is  a  grand  opportunity 
and  a  crying  need  for  leaders  and  speakers  at  farmers' 
meetings  to  come  down  out  of  the  air,  where  thcro 
has  been  spouting  of  spread  eagle  oratory,  and 
gel^  their  feet  on  the  earth  and  tackle  some  concrete 
thing.  It  must  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  fact  that 
the  returns  of  dairying  must  improve,  or  calamity  will 
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overtake  one  of  the  largest  of  the  agricultural  activi- 
ties.  Dairymen,  united  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  as 
one  man,  can  change  what  is,  for  many  now,  a  losing 
game  into  a  profitable  business.  But  as  long  as  he 
deals  as  an  individual  he  is  powerless.  It  is  idle,  even 
foolish,  to  stand  back  and  rant  at  conditions  when, 
by  uniting,  they  could  meet  and  talk  to,  face  to  face, 
the  united  buyers  and  dealers.  Fighting  fire  with 
fire  was  an  old  pioneer's  practice;  it  is  the  practice 
in  the  business  world  today,  outside  of  farming,  and  it 
seems  to  bo  the  only  method  that  will  work  as  yet. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  create  any  more  or- 
ganizations than  we  have,  but  every  farmer  should 
belong  to  one  of  them.  Then  let  there  be  business  co- 
operation between  the  organizations  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  let  them  elect  leaders  who  have  the  nerve 
and  business  sense  to  tackle  the  needed  work,  even 
if  it  be  hard  and  disagreeable. 

The  National  Education  As- 
ANNUAL  MEETING  sociation  met  in  New  York 
OF  THE  N.  E.  A.  City  last  week  and,  as  usual, 

treated  many  important 
subjects  in  a  broad-minded  way.  Contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  a  perusal  of  the  addresses  and  resolu- 
tions of  its  annual  meetings  shows  that  the  nation's 
leading  educators  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  our  schools  than  is  usually 
accredited  them,  and  much  in  advance  of  what  has 
yet  come  into  law  and  practice.  Like  all  gatherings 
of  American  people  the  past  year  the  question  of 
militarism  and  military  preparedness,  especially  such 
training  in  schools,  was  earnestly  discussed.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Philander  P.  Claxson,  in 
an  address  opposing  military  training  in  the  public 
schools  said  we  should  appoint  a  commision  to  de- 
vise a  national  system  of  education  "which  will  be 
democratic,  flexible  and  practical."  "Just  think  of 
the  situation,"  said  Mr.  Claxon,  "not  for  twenty 
years  can  any  big  nation  think  of  invading  us,  and 
then  we  shall  be  150,000,000  strong." 

Randall  Warden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  also 
addressed  the  convention,  declared  that  Germany  and 
France  "had  compulsory  milifcatry  training  in  the 
schools  and  both  abandoned  it  as  not  favorable  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  army." 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said 
in  part: 

"First  and  foremost  among  the  things  to  be 
gained  by  vocational  education  I  should  put  its  human 
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is  the  motto  safety  first  wrought  into  the  fabric  of 
tlie  artisan's  home.  Second  among  its  values  I 
should  put  the  bringing  of  power  to  industry.  Too 
much  our  factories  have  been  run  as  schools  operated 
in  their  productive  processes  by  masses  of  untaught. 
Too  much  has  the  time  of  foreman  and  superintendent 
been  given  to  work  of  instruction  instead  of  leading 
production.  Peace  and  prosperity  would  indeed  be 
within  our  palaces  of  industry  if  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  within  each  great  mill  all  workers  know  their 
work. 

"It  would  be  almost  a  millennium  to  think  of  a 
groat  mill  in  which  every  worker  was  well  trained  in 
his  or  her  work.  The  fine  result  of  industrial  train- 
ing has  not  only  human  and  industrial  values,  but 
international  ones  as  well.  Our  country  is  in  the 
world's  arena  and  it  cannot  retire  from  it. 

"It  makes  one  proud  and  confident  to  think  of 
America  facing  the  world  in  the  peaceful  conquests 
of  industry  supported  by  trained  and  intelligent  work- 
ers in  all  our  mills  and  factories.  It  makes  one  rather 
sad  to  think  of  America  trying  to  meet  the  world  in 
competition  unless  and  until  -her  workers  shall  have 
had  a  chance  at  that  education  which  has  heretofore 
been  denied  them." 


Bulletin  boards  at  the  entrance  of  farms  are  be- 
coming popular  with  the  ever-growing  number  of 
automobiles.  They  advertise  farm  products  for  sale 
and  attract  many  autoists  to  a  direct  and  first-hand 
market. 


It  would  be  laughable  if  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Health  should  issue  bulletins,  and  break  into  print 
otherwise  on  horse-breeding,  poultry  raising,  etc.,  yet 
it  would  not  be  any  farther  afield  in  official  activity 
than   some  state   officials  do  go. 


If  you  want  some  light,  humorous  reading  for 
the  hot  weather,  road  some  of  the  speeches  being 
made  in  Congress  on  the  revenue  bill,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  historical  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
tariff.  All  that  is  needed  to  provide  a  vaudeville 
farce  is  a  moving  picture  film  showring  the  straddling 
stunts  being  done  by  members. 
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UARRTSRIJRn  NOTFS  attack  the  animals.    The  plan  now  is  to    classes,  in   which   boys  nnder  21   made    and  shows  that  they  are  two  very  much 

ru\[\l\i^u\Ji\\i  ^^\J1L»J  give  the  farmers  the  right  to  shoot  deer    up  thfi  first  class,  boys  from  neighboring     mispepreaented     varieties.      The    bulle- 

~     r~",   „.,,   .     ,     .  .  destroying    crops    with    fine    bird    shot    high  schools  who   had   had   training  in    tin  reports  that  Alaska,  Seven-Headed, 

Farm  Tour.— Capitol  Mi U  is  looking  ^^^    ^.^j^    ^^j^       j^    .^    ^j^^   planned    to    stock-judging,  the. second  class  and  fin-    Mummy,  Egyptian,  all  one  variety,  has 

forward  to  renewal  ot  interest  in  agn-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  substantial  changes  in   the    ally  the  mens'  class;  in  the  latter  about    been  used  frequently  as  a  means  of  de- 

cultural  advancement  as  a  result  or  tne  ^^^^^  i^ws.     There  will  be  a  conference    30    men    entered.      Prof.    Royce  judged    ceiving   people   but   seldom   as   a    farm 

projected  tour  of  the  tarmiug  aisincis  ^^   ^jj   persons   interested   in   wild  life,    the   stock  in   each   class   and   his   score    crop;  it  has  failed  to  produce  even  fair 

of  the  state  which  Governor  lirumoauga  ^^^^  proposition  is  to  restrict  the  bird    was  taken  for  comparison.— D.                    yields  and  has  never  produced  extraor- 

outlined  some  time  ago.     In  all  proba-    ^^^^^J^  ^^  November  only  and  to  make  dinary  yields;   it  is  not  a  good  milling 

baity  the  plan  vnll  be  to  extend  the  tour  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES  wheat  and  the  branched  head  is  not  a 
over  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more  devot-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  .^  ^^  ^jj  ^j^^  ^^^  INHW  JLI\JL1  rMTUVI  l^vic^  ^.^^  ^^  superior  yielding  power.  Stoner 
ingtwo  or  three  f^/^^^  »  ;;!^«ek  to  v  sits,  j  together  and  to  have  an  agree-  ,..  _.  ,_  y.^u.  Fires -An  arraneo-  ^^^a*  <Jo*^«  ""*  "^'^^^  essentially  from 
This  would  permit  dittere  it  Pa  t»cs  to  -  «  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  J^l'^lll  hoen  made  bv' the  State  De-  the  first  and  is  not  so  good  in  some  re- 
accompany  him  to  districts  which  are  ,  j^i^t^,,^  t^  ^^te.  ^  tZ  ment  ot'con^rvatiL  and  Develop-  ^P^^^^s.  The  bulletin  is  mailed  free 
r'w  rprrmTrUy^raii  dtola:e'ln  Trouble  Getting  Labor -Complaints  {Jf^ ^.ItSSt^Tew'Torr^TrpSe  f-^'c  ^'^^^  ''^'"'™'"''  '^'''"'" 
iTrLrn^nt   in    the   affairs   of  the   state  are  reaching  this  city  that  there  is  dif-    Company  and  the  Delaware  and  Atlan-    ton,  D.  C. 

C^me  acquainted  with  the  agricultural    Acuity  in  some  districts  to  get  men  for    ^-^  feiegraph  and   Telephone  Company 

^ducts  and  to  show  them   the  farms  harvesting  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Harris^    ^y  which  fSrest  fire  calls  can  be  more         in  CANADIAN  LABOR  FIELD 

S  PennsyWania.    Such  a  tour  would  be    ^^^S  there   are  fields  dead   ripe   which      ^^mptly  and  accurately  bandied.     The  

of  S  value  if  the  right  kind  of  men  tbe  owners  are  unable  to  handle  alone.  i^i^  y,^^  that  for  the  city  fire,  w.  D.  Scott,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
ale^fnterestod,  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  Between  the  industrial  activity  mill-  police  or  ambulance  calls,  makes  it  pos-  Canadian  Dept.  of  Interior,  has  issued 
Political  swing  around  the  circle  only  ary  demands  and  the  general  situat  on  ^-^^^  f^,  ^^^  traveling  thru  the  a  statement  relative  to  fari  labor  con- 
SchiJf  Tn  riult.  •  the  farmers  are  hard  put  to  obtain  the  wooded  sections  of  the  state,  if  he  dis-  ,,itions  in  Canada.  Erroneous  news- 
The  State  and  the  Fairs.-The  first  ^^'P  "tt'^^^  to  harvest  the  grain  upon  covers  a  fire  burning  in  or  near  a  woods,  p^por  reports  have  warned  farm  labor- 
move  toward  getting  the  State  and  the  which  the  people  at  large  depend.  The  ^o  call  up  the  nearest  central  office  thru  grs  and  other  workers  against  going  to 
ZllJZ  oi  the  virions  county  fairs  State  has  been  able  to  give  some  help,  ^,,1^^  he  will  be  automatically  connect-  Canada  on  the  ground  of  over  supply, 
S  closer  touch  with  each  other  was  but  nothing  like  what  is  needed.  -  ^^  ^-^^^  ^  ^^.den  to  whome  the  inform-  danger  of  conscription,  etc.  Mr.  S^ott 
taken  some  months  ago  when  the  gov-  Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  July  10.  ^^-^^^  ^^^  ^e  given  and  thru  whom  the  points  out  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
arnor  and  secretary  of  agriculture  call-  fire  will  be  guaranteed  attention  at  ^f  men  in  farm  and  industrial  work  and 
ed  upon   the    organization   of   fairs    to  NEW   YORK  LETTER                  once.    This  department  issues  annually    that   any   men   going   into   the   country 

devote    more    attention    to    agriculture  a  printed   list   of  the    wardens   of   the    ^n  ^g  ^t  liberty  to  travel  anywhere  in 

and  less  to  amusements  and  asked  sup-  g^^^^  y^yit  Growers  Plan  Trip.— The   "^tate    with    their    post    office   addresses   Canada  or  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 

port   in   a   raid-winter   corn    and    apple  j^         y^^^j^    g^^tg    y^uit    Growers'    As-    and  telephone  numbers,  thru  which  they   try  without  hindrance,  and  no  pressure 

Jhow.     The  state  officials  plan  to  vis;t  sociation  has  planned  an  auto  and  trol-  ^^"  ^e  reached.    TV'^'!'';,^,!,H"°''Jnv  ^'l^  ^^  J^l'^^'S^}  *°  ^«"  °P«°   *^^"  .*« 

the  fairs  this  fall  and  it  will  be  noted  j        excursion   thru    the    Hudson    River  to   anyone   who   intends    spending    any  enbst.     There  is  no  danger  of  conscrip- 

what  is  being  done  toward  encourage-  valley  for  early  August.    The  party  will  time  in   wooded   sections.  tion,   and   even   if  it   were   enforced   it 

ment    of    raising    of    foodstuffs,    cattle  convene   at   Albany   on    August    2    and  I^o^Jt'-y  Association  Meeting.  -  The  ^ould    apply   only   to    British    subjects 

^Ul  Seprnd''ve?;-la?g"ely''tfe  nex't'^ap  *,•;,-«  ^^^«  *^"  '''^''''  ^^"  ^^^  ^^^«^-  -'-■f^^^".l^!T.X  l^l^S.^  resident ^inCan^ada. 

propriations  for  aid  of  such  shows.  orchards 

Mr.    Black    Takes    Hold.— The    new  ^^^^^j 

hiffhway  commissioner,  Frank  B.  Black,  .      -^      visit   will    be   nam    tu   mo   mu  .    ,  n.       *  -   r >  --   —   r 

has  taken  hold  of  his  new  office  without  ^           ^^  President  Van  Buren.     From  '^"^"Tf  I"'' Moil         Ttirnn/ Coun?";  I/^i'^^J,^."'^  weights  hard   to  beat, 

any  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  desire  to  ^,^         ^^       ^^^         ^^  Hudson  and  in-  ,  ^^rket  by  Ma  1.  -  Atlantic  County  m.   R.    Elder,   Beaver   Co.,   Pa. 

work.     It  is  understood   that  the  new  ^^J^  «  ^^^^^^  g^^j,  ^.j^^.^,  ^^^  t^en  farmers  .^/«^"^^^ing  a  practical  demon.  

commissioner  intends  to  visit  the  sUte  ^I  „         ^^^^   ^^^   .j^^  ^^  Germantown  "*f  *'l^  ^'f/  °ti  fh«   fa?m?;   a  betted  ^^BM  MEETING  OALENDAB 

gradually   so   as  to   familiarize  himself         ,          .    „    ,  jTook    Dutchess  Countv  intended  to  make  the   farmer  a  better  

with  what  is  required  and  that  he  will  ^"/^      ♦J"  "!^ar^-  «f  w  H   Tfl«^Mr  wil  market  man  and  to  do  away  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Assooiation,  New 

with  wnat  18  requireu  anu  I  HI  where  the  orchards  of  W.  S.  Teator  will  _.:^di„„„n       The    system    means    the  BrunBwitk,  N.  J.,  July  -28-29. 

not   try    to    Jo    it   all    '"n»««lt^»    ™  be  visited.     Thence  the  party  will  go  to  ™'i„h™*^;.  .h^nresTnt  narcel  cost  SVS-  International   Apple   Shippers'    Agsodation. 

duty  was  to  get  the  roads  at  the  Guards-  t>u;uebe(.]j    passine  thru   the   Astor  es-  evolution  of  the  present  parcel  post  sys  ^,^^   ^^^^                          ^i^ 

men's,  camp  at  Mt.  Gretna  into  shape    {;te°o„  JJ^  Pf^T  to  the  orchards  of  W.    tem  into  a  gigantic  mail  order  business,        ^cw  York  stite  Drainage  As«o<=iat.ion.  Wil- 
for  service    nothing  having  been  done    „   tt^"*    „„7tLn  nn  to  Pmi^hLenRie     with  a  station  in  all  large  communities    .son    N.  Y.    August  4. 

tor  8«7'^*^'  f  7'""^     »       fe  H.  Hart,  and  then  on  to  Poughkeepsie,  -,robably  two  or  three  in  the  larger        Farmers'     Mutual    Protective    Awodation, 

because  it  was  a  military   rtservaiion.    ^^gre  Vassar  college  will  be  visited  and    ^°;J  ^^ZV  nrndnf.PT    will   be   eiven    ^"<*'"n  *''«lds.  N.   Y..   September  5. 
The  new  commissioner  has  declared  that    ^^  ^,^  ^^j,^^.„^  .^^  ^he  itinerary  will    -^^^^^^-7  ZiZ^.TV^JoIn:.    ..iJ-^'";-  -^"'sSS:;  fr'''''''''  '''"'■ 

LTs   Exhibit,    Solebury,    Pa., 

State    Fair,    Syracuse,    N.    Y., 

)nal    CoDgrc!is,    IndianaiKtlis, 

H"ESLM«-x^»'i  ^^f^^4^i°:^p-'^Sr^  ^^T:^^,^^^te-^J^^^ ., .o„....-sr" 

same  reports  snows,  is  xuo  ^o  -^^     *»  (,£  the  College  of  agriculture  wUl  have  ,    address   Printed   thereon,    the    en-    Advertising    Farm    Products    35 

To^ea^VTirp^edT    e'd  thatu  will  b^  charge  of  thfschoofand  instructors  wiU  J^fop^  fs  t\\L   by   the  ^            delivery    «^-^  ^-i"- ^      -^    88 

Lorn  10  to  15  percent  abave  the  ordin-  be  Stanley  G.  Judd    ins  ructor  in  am-  ^^^^f„  ^^  ^he  farmer.     The  manner  of  ,,^^^  ^                      Dairy 

Irv  erli,  when^the  cuttlnns  end^^^  malhusband^ry  and  dairying,  at  a  salary  ^  ^^^^    .^   ^^      j,.      gooks    of   checks  contou/TborUon  "  i ! : ! !  l :  ! '. ! ! !  1 ! ! !   IJ 

PotXsLiaht -The    same    Bureau  of  $1,800;  Frank  W.  Lathrop,  of  Can-  'j^jj^^  ^^  ^^           y^^^^^  ^in  ^g  sold.    Metal   Silo   Experience    41 

I'otatocs    i.ignt.     ine    »^m«  andaigua,  teacher   in  agronomy,  salary  ^      j^       ^he  order  is  made  checks  to    Summer  Care  of  Cows  4i 

E23SrSS  ^^^^{::^^'^7^^-  ^:s^^^^^^^l:S'Z ^=. meeting o.^-n. a 

'TarCl-nge  teZT  M^o^ey.-It    is    farm    superintendent    at    a    salary    of  ,3  , ash  a  check  at  a  bank   only  that    Kr^a^Tg  ^^pS^u    !  ! ! ! ! ! !  ! ! ! ! !   ?| 

likely  that  as  a  result  of  conditions  at-  $^00-                r^^^ittee    -  The   joint  ^«  <^°^'°^  ^''''^  *°  ^"^''"^  1?.^    '     .  .                          0"n«e  and   General 

tending  the  distribution  of  the  state's        ^he  Wicks  ^ommit^e.         "^^^  Joint  p^^^^^^^   ^^^    Blighted.-The    potato  Among  the  Oranges  45 

school  appropriation  the  last  year   that  I'^T    i-f       f?r«t    rn.nUr     m^L^^^^^^  flight,    which     caused    great    losses     in  F.naace   and  Jnvestment   Securities  II    ..    45 

the  next  letrislaturc  may  make  a  change,  bly    had    its    first    regular    meeting   at  g^^j  '  .^^  County  two  years  ago,  has  ^,          ^              Horticulture 

ln\"ylM:ll   every'one    expected^    ^t^^rof^Jhe^^.^^tionV;^^^^^^^^                      ^^  ^^^^  ''^  ~T  ^"  hT  ^f    ^^^^"^'^^^S^^Jr!'    -:::::  It 
splendid  showing  to  be  made  in  prompt    some  ot:J'»ejuesiion8  r«^»^.^^    ^^^     ^^^    the    farms   near    Pemberton.^  Half^  of    cutworm   Poison    36 

i 
I 

considerS^^  it  recomL'TiimTl^^oplc  Yori  CUy  where  the  sessions  are  likely  ^^    ^^  ^^^    ,„-,y    ^^    the    fields    of    the  Farm  Veranda  Uses    .  . . 44 

for  next  January.     Hot  weather  is  the  to  occupy  several  weeks  Cobbler  variety.— L.                  •  Ivy   Poison   Treatment    44 

time   to   start   things  to  ripen   in   mid-        Rural   Educational  Matters.-At   the .  Young  Woman  iarm  Manager   44 

wintPr  in^itlatnrfis  National  Educational  convention  in  sos-  Livestock 

'  Comm^ro^' Teting.    -    The    State  sion  in  New  York  City  last  week  the  LATE  BULLETINS  ^^'^^r^^^^.....,.. ■■.::.:.:  11 

Commission    of    Agriculture,    which    is  Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  .^^^ 

scheduled  for  a  meeting  this  week,  will  education   was  addressed   by   Prof.   M.  Raising    Beef    Cattle.— Bulletin    No.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  Summer^. 43 

likelv  submit  at  an  early  day  a  report  C.  Burritt,  of  the  Farm  Bureau  service,  128    of    the    Pennsylvania    Experiment  j<o,„  „„  kittle  Chick.s    48 

to    tL    «t«to  'inthorities    on    the    best  Prof.  K.  C.  Davis,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  station  reports  on  a  six-year  investiga-  Poultry  Feed  and  its  Mi.ssa.n    43 

means   to   i nstri  ct   the   farn^ers  of   the  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Dennis. of  the  Depart-  tion  on  raising  beef  cattle     The  objects                              SUt.  Letters 

8ta?e   in    rouUng   and    marketing.      The  mont  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pcnnsyl-  were  to  determine  possibi  ities  of  rais^  ""T^nrfourl^stale  and  fairs.  Mr.  Black 

subiect    has    been    under    consideration  vania.     Prof.  Burritt  told  the  educators  ,njr   beef   cattle   in    the    state;    cost    of          t^kes   hold,    Wheat   and   hay   up.    Po- 

formnnths  and  some  extensive  studying  that  there  were  now  36  Farm  Bureaus  maintaining    breeding    stock;     cost     of          tatoes  light.  May  change  school  money, 

irrep"o;{ed  to  hav"  been  done.     A  'gen^  in  the  state  with  which  13  000  farmers  raising  -'i.  ^/^d 'in^ntemenr     T?^  STn^Toubir^^et^tinrir;  .^.  ''^  39 

eral   plan   whereby  the   state  can    give  were    identified.      Ten    counties   report  study    of    detailed    management.      The  ^ew  Jersey  Note* 

the  farmers  exDcrt  advice  beyond  what  60  boys'  and  girls'  with  a  membership  investigation    shows    that   beef   produc-  phones  to  ttght  fires.  Poultry  Associa- 

it  is  ar-oorded  hv  the  advisors  and  farm  of  15,000.    There  were  over  4,000  farm-  tion  can  be  made  jirofitable  under  pres-  tion   meeting    Market  by  mail,   Pota- 

bu'ea"  men^'  in'  cont^m^ation.    To  ac-  ers  c^-operating  in  field  tests  and  dem-  .nt  ^.-"7^-"^^  -."^^  -J-f/J«    New'Torf'^o'L^ '' 

complish  it  the  state  will  have  to  have  onstrations.                                     ^^     ^  breeding  herd  is  maintained  largely  on  ^^^^^    ^^^.^    growers    plan    trip.    New 

its  own    traffic   bureau   or    be   in    close  Big  Gathering  of  Farmers.— Chautau-  roughage  during  the  winter  and  on  pas-  Agricultural  school,  Wicks  committee, 

touch   with   th.)^p    of   the   railroads.  qua  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  South-  ture  during  the  summer,  when  cattle  of  Kuml   educational   matters.   Big  gath- 

Farmers   to   oSt   Chance.-^The   State  Western   New  York   llolstein   Breeders'  insured   beef  type   are   u..ed  and    when    ^.^"•-f,,;,!^;'''-'^"    «» 

Game    Commission    has    at    last    taken  Association  held  a  combined  field  meet-  more  than  70  percent  calves  are  raised  '      ^^^^-^^g   Heel  Cattle;    .\laska.    Stoner 

aterm   to    brin.'    about    some    relief    for  lug  at  the  Buss  farm  on  July  1.     There  annually.      The  bulh'tin   is   mailed   free  „nd    "Miracle"    Wheat;    Sheep   acab; 

farmers  whose  orchards  and  cr(ms  have  was  a  large  attendance  of  farmers  and  „,„„,  request  to  State  College,  Pa.  Co-operative  Live  Stock   Shipping  As- 

Wen  damag"  d  li;  deer  and  elk^  There  dairymen.*"  Prof.  Royce  of  tje  state  col-         Alaska       Stoner      and        'Miracle''          -c.afon.s;   HousehoU.  Insects    39 

are  numerous  claims  filed  from  time  to  lege  was  the  principal  speaker.     A  fea-  Wheat.— Bulletin  No.  3.)7  of  the  U.  S.     .„,,,,,,    j,,,,^    Bringors"     (Serial)  46 

time    and    the     farmer©    seldom     get^  ture   of   the    meeting   was   the   .judging  Department    of    Agriculture    discusses  Veterinary 

remunerated    while  he  is  forbidden  to  contest   which   was  divided   into   three  Alaska  and  Stoner  or  Miracle  Wheats  indigestion.  Torpidity  of  kidneys.  Thrash  48 
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The  Non-Cost 

Extra  Mileage 

they  give  accounts  for 
the  tremendous  popu- 
larity of  Pennsylvania 
Oilproof 

VACUUM'  CUP 
TIRES 

Only  tires  ever  submitted 
to  official  test  by  The 
Automobile  Club  of 
America.  In  this  test  nine 
strictly  stock  Vacuum  Gup 
Tires  averaged  6,760 
certified  miles. 

With  this  record  as  a 
basis,  we  now  guarantee 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires — per 
warranty  tag  on  each 
casing — for 

6,000  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Jeanne tte,  Pa. 

Dirtct  factory  hranthtM 
and  %»rvic0  agtucits 
throughout  tht  United 
Stattt  and  Canada. 


TBeV^ 


CONTAOIOUS  ABORTION 


Stockmen   Should  Beallze  the  Import- 
ance of  the  Disease  and  the 
Necessity  for  Its 
Prevention 


Contagious  abortion  among  cattle,  the 
annual  loss  from  which  was  estimated  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  $20,000,000,  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  thru  the  country 
that  from  an  economic  standpoint  it 
threatens  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  animal  diseases.  Former- 
ly confined  almost  exclusively  to  dairy 
cows  and  farm  beef  herds,  it  has  now 
found  its  way  to  the  range,  where  loss- 
es in  some  instances  have  run  as  high  as 
one-half  of  the  calf  crop.  Hero  the 
■conditions  are  such  as  to  make  ita» 
control  difficult.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  stockmen  should  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  disease  and  the 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  preventing  its  spread. 

At  the  present  time  sanitary  and  hy- 
gienic measures  are  the  only  means  of 


or  spray  pump,  the  disinfection  of  the 
contaminated  stall  being  repeated  after 
each  abortion.  Majiuro  and  contami- 
nated litter  should  be  promptly  removed 
and  plowed  under  to  prevent  access  to 
it  by  other  cattle.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  disinfection  of  both  the 
cow  and  the  bull  are  contained  in  Cir- 
culat  216  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. (Mailed  free  upon  request  to 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 

Many  herd  owners  fail  to  observe 
these  precautions  because  they  do  not 
realize  that  the  infection  is  present  in 
their  herds.  The  disease  is  insidious,  it 
usuaJly  requires  a  long  time  to  develop, 
does  not  reveal  itself  by  warning  symp- 
toms, and  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to 
aflfect  in  any  way  the  general  health  of 
the  animal.  In  consequence,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  th*  infection  will  have 
spread  thruout  the  herd  before  the 
owner  is  aware  of  any  danger.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  tests  which  can 
be  employed  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  the  infection,  but  from  a  practical 
standpoint  these  possess  some  draw- 
backs. All  infected  animals  do  not 
abort.  Furthermore,  after  two  or  three 
abortions,  cows  appear  to  acquire  a 
natural  immunity,   and   are    thereafter 


You  will  know  Vacumm 
Cup  dtaUn  h  this  BIma 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  io  Pay!' 


■uya  tne  New  •uttari 
fly  Jr.  M«.  M.  Liarht  rannins. 
aaajr  eloaning,  clone  akmi* 
miiW,  darabla.  OuaraiHeetf 
a  llfatlme.   Sklma  96  qoaita 
par  hoar.    M*d«  *l«o  In  foor  gi 
Wear  (isaa  DP  to  6  1 -2  abviraMC*. 

10  liyt'  Free  Trial  f^JSLT]'!!^. 

It  aftTM  In  ersua.  Poat&l  biintfa  Fr*«  oAt- 
•Joc,  roM«r  sail  "direct  from -factory"  «ff«r, 
BilF  tnMcn  Um  m&nafacturar  mod  •mva  niou«>-, 

ALB AUGH  .DOVER  CO.  <"> 

ne?  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


SILOS 

OPKitiif  Root* 
FwuAt/t  tWmwy  lk»nxm» 
Currtma  ^» 


vtntrm    worn  cataum 
mm  MvciAi.  wuctsWOW 

E.F.Scm^icMTieit  Co, 

•KMT*  \  t9».  fTH  aw. 

•intat  mmiut,0a3 


PEACE    AND    PLENTY    IN    PASTURES    GREEN. 


<  i. 


AR^" 


Hupply  sold  to  Auguat  lii"l 
Place  yoxa  order  now  f or  7-S 
Hol8t«ln  Heifer  calven  tl/i 
each.  Kxpreaa  paid  in  iota  ot 
f)  to  dPllver  In  Bept.,  Oct.  A 
Nov.  12  regtatercd  helfera 
1 1  .^  ea.  1 1  raglatered  belfcr 
c&lveaSlOOea.  Reslstered 
bulla  S25  up.  2eanoadaor 
lisgh  grade  beUoni.  rexis- 
tered  and  htgh-grado  oowa 
and;B<;rk8liire  plga. 
J.  C.  REAQAN, 

TuUy.N.  Y. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

tierd  atre'a  dam.  as  a  Hcnlor  4  yr.  old,  haa  the  following 
A.  R.  O.  records:  7  da..  32.81b.  butter:  30  da..  133.2; 
3«5  da..  1  lOS  lb.  Her  dam  made  I06«  lb.  In  385  days. 
Ayerage  for  dam  and  granddam,  1082  lb.  In  30oaaya 
and  4A9  per  cent  fai  for  year. 

Polled  Hull  calvea  $100  up.    Catalog  tor  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  0  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Ju«t  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  price*  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  ealvea.belfers  and  cows  No  blult-we  muat  leu. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

I  lite  Stock  Farm,  S^ocKbr^d<^  w.Y.tormerly  MunnMvlUe 


T>^_      Tf _l„f_,-.       Bull  calf.  8  months  old.  from 
Kej<.     Holstein       a    R   O.  nam.    record  20  lb. 
butter  In  7  days.  Price  |S5  for  qiiick  sale 
P.  8.  ORAYBlLL.  Blrd-ln-H«t«l.  Iado.  Co„  Pa 

A.._«l.:..r>  11. .11  calf  from  third  Rpneratlon  of  A. 
Ayrsnire  I>UI1  r  dams  Fashlon«l)le color.  Price 
rpaaonablf     H    PKMPLKTON  *  SO.WS.    Ulster.    Pa 


lT<..1.«..»:no  3  Reg  Bulls.  6  to  9  inoti.,  sired  by  aonof 
nOlBSeins  irpaiiand  Komdyke  De  Kol,  at  tarmera' 
prlros.       Clover  lioaf  Stock  Farm,        Monroe.    Mich. 


control  which  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness.  The  drugs  and  proprie- 
tary preparations  which  have  been  ad- 
vocated for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
the  disease  are  regarded  by  the  special- 
ists of  the  department  as  ineffective, 
and  their  use  can  not  be  recommended. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  certain  that 
proper  disinfection  of  premises,  and 
in  particular  of  breeding  animals,  will 
do  much  to  minimiz«  losses. 

Recently  preparations  knows  as  * '  bac- 
terins,"  consisting  of  a  suspension  of 
the  killed  organisms  of  abortion,  and 
serum  obtained  from  infected  animals, 
have  come  into  use  and  can  be  obtained 
from  several  firms  who  manufacture 
biologic  products.  These  products  are 
still  In  the  experimental  stage,  and  much 
time  must  elapse  before  their  itrue 
value  can  be  determined.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  this  line  of  treat- 
ment offers  the  most  scientific  and  rea- 
sonable method  of  combating  the  dis- 
ease, and  our  only  hope  of  eventually 
controlling  abortion  lies  in  the  future 
development  of  an  effective  vaccine  or 
serum. 

The  organism  which  causes  the  dis- 
ease may  be  conveyed  from  cow  to  cow 
by  means  of  the  bull  or  may  enter  the 
system  with  contaminated  food.  All 
aborting  animals  and  all  showing  a 
discharge  should,  therefore,  be  Isolated 
from  the  healthy  members  of  the  herd 
in  order  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible, 
infective  material.  Infected  stables 
should  bo  thoroly  cleansed  with  a  stan- 
dard disinfectant  applied  with  a  force 
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HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh   Bnsllaffe 

down  to  the  Imst  fbrkfUl 


THE  HYLO  SILO  IS  per- 
fectly ail-tight.  No  hozea 
Of  ipoiled  cDiilaaa  around  the 
walu.  Coavcni«Dl  and  perfect 
(tting  doon.  adjuitable  without 
hammer  or  wieoch.  Made  ef 
Goaraaieed  Long  Leaf  Ydfew 
Ptae.  Built  (o  latl  a  life-lime. 
Sund*  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  >nd  catalogv*. 
AGBNTS  WANTBD. 

THE  HYLO  MFa.  CO.,  Dmiiiftpa.  Pa. 

(4) 


OR 

Upward        TRIAL 

Jhnenican. 

FUUY 
GUARANTUO 

CREAM 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  lond 
new,  well  m»de.  cMy  running,  perfrct 
•klmmlng  Mpmrstor  for  I1K.0&.  Skiiin 
warm  or  cold  milk;  m»kinit  heaTy  or 
lifbt  cream.  Bowl  It  a  aaoitary  mar- 
vel; eaaily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  W  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  wl.icli  illurtratct 
our  luriie  caiiacity  in»chiiie«  Weatern 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Wlietlicr  dairy  it  l»rKe  or  »m»ll  write  for 
heiidiome  free  catalog.  Addreea: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 
Box    ««g2  Balnbridge,  N.  Y 


TRIPL#WALL 


I  bree  walla  instead  of  one.  A  (tare 
•ilo  iMide,  a  pat«nt«<1  n>iral  wootlea 
booping  that  windi  around,  theenda 
Interlocking  and  aldH  orerlapiiliui 
ouUilde:  in  addition,  the  thick  frit 
lining  between  the  staT*  and  tplrai 
woods  Air  tight,  rroat  and  watar 
proof.  Requlrea  no  iron  hoop*.  Dur- 
able. Onaranteed. 

0end  poatal  for  catalog  whleb  telle : 

things  you  ought  to  know  about  •Uoa; 

and  why  the  Craine  Bilo  to  auperlor. 

AetUt  Atomta  WanUd. 

W.  L.  toett  Lumbar  Co., 

••■   I4S,  Nerwiali.  M.  V. 


PROOF    OlLwO 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


High  grade  heifer  calvea  SIO  (o  SI6 
exprcBB  paid  in  lota  of  five  Bool 
your  orders  now  for  fall  delivery. 
Home  remarkable  bnrsatns  In 
younfj  heifers  from  6  weeks  to  18 
moH.  of  age.  Reg.  bull  calves  from 
$25  lip.  4  rcg.  heifer  calvee  priced 
to  sell.  Three  grade  lielfera  4  re«- 
•lull  4  months  old  for  $100.  Writs 
your  wants  in  Ilolstoina. 
C.  W.  EHli,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.V- 


quite  capable  of  normal  reproduction, 
altho  they  continue  to  react  to  the 
tests.  A  positive  reaction,  therefore, 
docs  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  heal- 
thy calf  will  not  be  born. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral aniina.ls  have  aborted  within  a  short 
period  ia  in  itself  suggestive  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  Further- 
more, it  sometimes  happens  that  in 
cows  which  have  acquired  immunity, 
altho  apparently  healthy  themselves,  the 
infection  persists  and  they  are  able  to 
transmit  the  disease  to  others.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  infection  has  onc^e 
established  itself  in  a  herd,  the  whole 
herd  should  be  considered  infected, 
and  all  abortions,  retained  afterbirths, 
and  all  tendency  to  sterility  should  be 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
infected  animals  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  herds  in  which 
the  disease  has  gained  a  foothold,  a  cow 
that  has  aborted  once  or  twice  is  in 
some  ways  more  valuable  than  one  that 
has  not.  It  is  saio  to  say  that  in 
practically  no  case  do  more  than  three 
abortions  take  place,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  there  are  not  more 
than  two.  Cow«  which  are  not  made 
sterile  will  in  all  probability  resume 
normal  reproduction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  removed  to  make  way 
for  fresh  animals,  there  is  a  strong 
posskibility  that  the  novvcomors  already 
are  or  soon  will  be,  infected,  and  are 
actually    further    from   immunity   than 


PIR8T 
CHECK 


$60.00 


TAKE8 
HIM 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BUI.L 

A  son  of   King  Pontlao  Pletertje  De  Kol  who  to 

from  a  twice  :J2-lb.  cow.  and  aired   by  a  25-lb.  son 

of  King  ot  the  Pontlaca.  Dam  Is  a  cow  of  capacity. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


BALED    SHAVINGS 

Cheaper  and   cleaner  than  straw.     Price  lowest  tjow. 
Wrff-e  for   deecrlptlve    circular  and  prices  on  car  loU, 
delivered  to  your  station. 
Otcar  Smith  &  Son,    Stat«  St.,    Alb«ny,N.Y. 


$500 


buys  5  Reg.  Holstein  heifer  calves 


with  all  papers  and  express  prepaid  east  of 
theMlas.  About  3  months  old.  faired  by  bull  whose 
dam  Is  sister  of  OrnubuJane  SegU  Aagoir.  Champioo 
Cow  of  the  World.  Guar<htee  ihem  Vp  pleftse.  Witj 
our  expense  If  you  want  them.  LEVELACRES.  C»tvlU(,N.T 


.IIHHM IIMIMlH I Wll """« miMIHt I tltriMlMI HllMMIMl 

i  Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  gj^'a^'l^: 

i  heifers  $50  and  up.    All  registered. 

I  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renahaw  BIdg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

^.iiiiiiiMiiiiiliit tl.MiMiiiMMMii mm.    ii.iiitiniliiiniti niiinii.tMmniMHiiii.M.Htiw 


TI^l  .4^.r^:no  Registered  4  year  old  bull,  that  has 
rlOlSteinS  a.  U.  O.  daughters;  2  registered  calves. 
2  rejjl.Hterwl  2  year  old  helfera;  also  ;*  grade  heifers. 
Prl^  right.  „  PLUmIyN  FARM, 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE.   PA..         (near  Norrtetown) 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  COW  viwlSl 

with  .3rd  calf.  In  1  year.     Price  $160.  ^      „. 

Loeuat  Lawn  Farm.  BIrd-ln-Iland.  Box  2,  Lanc.Co.,Pa 


H.l^*.«.:na  A  few  Registered  cows  bred  to  a  son  of 
tuSieiuS  j5o,000  bull.     Also  bull  calvea.    Prlcss 
right.    DAVIS  BROS.  Seven  Valleys.  Pa. 


Cream  Separator  condTt^n.  "uaed  'leSt  than 

1  year     A  bargain.  H.  L.  Broolis,  Newtown.  Pa. 

T>e«Utered  Holstein  and  Guernsey  bulls  from 
"  calves  to  serviceable  ago.  250  anlm.ils  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMKAD.S  I'ARMS.    R.  P.   1.  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  '^"'^ '"' "'"  "^z 

f  d«»lii  B.  maul;  CMtMvllto,  Pa. 


•••hteratfShortlMrtra.  Choice  hulls  re^dv  for  service. 
Kxnllrnt  l)rpi-lliii,'.  rnHOiiHtilo  prices.  Write  or  visit. 
KIlZMUriH  SIOCK   KARM.        R    I).  .%i  LItltt.  PS. 


T— ...r.^  r*^l„^a  hoth  sexes        Fine  stock  of  ths 

Jersey  l^alves  j^mt    notetl     pedlgreea    in    tl* 

world.    FRED  G.^W.  RUNK  Allentown,  Pi. 
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the  old  ones.  The  elimination  of  in- 
fected animals  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  disease,  unless  thoir  value  is  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
treatment. 

A  train  of  complications  often  accom- 
panies abortion,  and  of  those,  retained 
afterbirth  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 
Thi«,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treat- 
ed, may  result  in  absorption  of  poison- 
ous products,  septicemia,  and  death. 
Also  sterility  may  follow,  ruining  the 
cow  for  everything  except  slaughter. 
Calf  scours,  too,  seem  more  destruc- 
tive in  herds  affected  with  abortion. 

These  complications,  together  with 
the  great  loss  in  calves  and  the  lessened 
milk  production,  make  the  wide  and 
ever  extending  distribution  of  the  dis- 
ease a  matter  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance, both  to  the  dairy  and  beef  in- 
dustries.—Department    Weekly    Letter. 

SUMMER  CAEE  OF  COWS 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


9-41 


Many  farmers  who  give  their  cows 
first-class  attention  in  the  winter,  turn 
them  out  on  pasture  in  the  spring,  and 
whether  the  grass  is  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different they  allow  them  to  shift  for 
themselves  until  they  have  gleaned  ev- 
erything in  sight  in  the  fall.  If  the 
pastures  are  first  class  the  cow  can 
keep  herself  in  fair  conditdon,  and  so 
will  a  beef  steer,  but  a  good  butcher 
will  pay  more  for  a  grain-fed  steer  than 
for  a  grass-fed  one,  as  the  flesh  is  more 

solid. 

The  grass  at  the  start  is  very  succu- 
lent but  contains  an  abnormal  amount 
of  water  and  unless  some  grain  is  fed 
she  may  not  actually  lose  flesh  but  she 
becomes  soft  and  her  general  condition 
is  weakened  to  what  it  would  be  with 
a  little  dry  feed.  A  small  amount  of 
grain  will  benefit  her  then  by  offsetting 
the  watery  condition  of  the  grass,  by 
keeping  in  check  her  tendency  to  scour 
and  keep  her  flesh  in  good  condition  for 
future  work. 

When  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in,  the 
grass   becomes    dry    and    is    rather    un- 


ready to  go  to  their  stables  and  stand 
quiet  for  milking.  Among  them  are 
several  grade  Holsteins  that  freshened 
last  September  and  are  due  again  this 
September,  that  are  giving  between  4 
and  5  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  they 
will  also  be  in  strong  healthy  condition 
to  drop  a  good  calf  and  start  right  on 
another  year's  work. 

It  has  always  been  my  theory  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  a  cow  fat  all  the 
time  than  to  run  her  on  the  see-saw 
fashion  of  up  and  down  condition.  Some 
farmers  let  their  cows  run  on  scant 
pasture  until  late  in  the  fall,  put  them 
in  the  stable  for  winter  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  as  hungry  as  the  proverbial 
hound.    • 

It  takes  about  one-half  the  winter 
and  a  whole  lot  more  feed  to  get  them 
in  condition  again  and  if  they  are  fall 
and  winter  milkers,  as  most  of  our 
cows  should  be.  Their  best  milking 
season  is  over  by  the  time  they  are  back 
in  condition,  and  their  owners  are 
wondering  why  they  have  not  done  any 
better.  And  about  January,  when  milk 
always  gets  more  plentiful,  it  seems 
they  have  gotten  their  cows  up  at  a 
big  expense  and  they  will  milk  better 
than  when  first  put  in  winter  quarters. 
A  little  dry  grain  feed  before  milking 
will  also  remove  the  smell  of  grass  or 
garlic  from  the  breath  and  consequent- 
ly from  the  milk  and  we  remove  that 
source  of  complaint  from  our  city  re- 
ceiver.—A.  B.  Twining,  Harford  Co., 
Md. 


CARE  OF  CREAM 


During  the  hot  days  of  spring  and 
summer  the  farmer  who  is  selling  cream 
to  the  creamery  finds  it  a  problem  to 
keep  his  cream  in  the  proper  condition. 
However,  there  are  but  a  few  simple 
rules  which  should  be  followed,  that 
would  result  in  better  cream.  First  of 
all  these  is  cleanliness.  Dirt,  remember, 
carries  bad  flavors.    If  the  barn  or  its 

.'-j;.,.^..  nr>A  />.»»•«  n.ro  flirtv  it  will 

result  in  poor  milk;  poor  milk  results 
in  poor  cream;  poor  cream  results  in 
poor  butter. 

Immediately  after  separating,  the 
cream  should  be  cooled  down  to  at  least 
50  degrees  F.  Warm  cream  should  never 
be  poured  upon  cold  as  the  temperature 
of  the  lot  is  raised  and  bad  flavors 
may  result.  It  is  essential  that  the 
cream  be  stirred  frequently  to  insure 
uniform  ripening.  If  the  cream  is  left 
undisturbed,  the  fat  rises  the  same  way 
as  it  does  in  milk.  As  a  result  the 
cream  is  full  of  curd  particles  or  it 
l>e comes   "lumpy." 


EXPERIENCE    WITH   METAL    SILO 


Hot  Weather 


the 
season   a 


AVAi 


Separator 

saves   most  over 
any  other   separator 
or   skimming   system 


IT'S  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  FOR 
any  dairy  farmer  without  a  sep- 
arator or  using  an  inferior  ma- 
chine to  put  off  the  purchase  of 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in 
the  summer  months. 

GREAT  AS  ARE  THE  ADVAN- 

tages  of  the  De  Laval  over  all 
other  separators,  as  well  as 
over  any  gravity  setting  sys- 
tem, at  every  season  of  the 
year,  they  are  even  greater  dur- 
ing the  mid-summer  season  than 
at  ^ny  other  time. 

THIS  IS  BECAUSE  HOT 
weather  conditions  occasion 
greatest  butter-fat  losses  with 
gravity  setting  and  render  it 
most  d'ifilcult  to  maintain  quali- 
ty of  product  with  any  gravity 
system  or  unsanitary  separator, 
while,  moreover,  the  quantity 
of  milk  is  usually  greatest,  and 
any  loss  in  either  quantity  or 
quality  of  product  means  more. 

THEN  THERE  IS  THE  GREAT 

■>(Bavin^  in  time  and  labor  with 

the  Simple,  easy  running,  easily 


cleaned,  large  capacity  Do  La- 
val machines  over  all  other  me- 
thods or  separators,  which  na- 
turally counts  for  most  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

HENCE  THE  GREAT  Mis- 
take of  putting  off  the  purchase 
of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
in  summer,  Whether  you  already 
have  a  poor  machine  or  none  at 
all,  and  every  dairy  farmer 
should  keep  in  mind  not  only 
that  a  De  Laval  will  pay  for 
itself  by  next  spring  but  may, 
if  desired,  be  bought  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  actually  save 
'  its  own  cost  while  being  paid  for. 

EVERY  CLAIM  THUS  MADE 
is  subject  to  easy  demonstra- 
tion, and  every  De  Laval  local 
agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  these  claims  to  you,  in 
your  own  dairy,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  THE 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  please 
simply  write  the  nearest  main 
oflice'as  below. 


THE    DE  LAVAL    SEPARATOR    CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


_^  Aim.  ^m.  ^m.    «»■■        ^BBB Prnrlii'^e  ths  Bost  Ensllaaa 

KU^^    dllO    nilGrS   Guaranteed  for  Life  of  Machine 

The  11088  is  not  an  ordinary  fodder  cutter  but  a  special  made.  Silo  FiUer     ExcluBive  fcaturca  includ- 
xuc  iwoD  uj  uwu »- «  a         ^  .^^  Steel  Cutting  Apparatus  and  Steel 

Blower.    The  Ross  Nos.  18-20-24  are  for 

the  Threshermcn  who  make  a  business 

of  filling  silos,  alao  for  eilo  iiaers  who 

want  a  partnership  Silo  Filler. 

Buy  Early  and  Save  IMoney 

If  youlntend  tobuy  tlilsycar.  writcfftrict 
for  special  propoiitlon.     Delay  means  ' 
advance  in  price. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.    _..  _ 
BOX  161  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


R0S5 


When  Buying  an  Engine— Don't  Buy  an  Experiment 

Put  your  liard  earned  money  into  the  fJniaiied  prortuot:  one  that  liad  stood   up 
under  the  moat  severe  tests  anU  has  given  satisfaction  to  its  usem.  i  ue 

"Advance"  Engine 

Id  the  last  word  in  engine  building.    Write  for  our  booklet  today,  which  also  teUa 
about  our  "H.  M.  *  H."  TK ACTOR. 

we  sen  the  "EUBLER"  Milking  Machine  on  30  days  trial. 

HENRY,  MILLARD  I  HEMRY  CO.  York,  Pa. 


METAL  SILO  ON   A.  H.  FLEMING  FARM, 
LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PA- 

palatable  and  the  heat  and  flies  give 
"Old  Sukcy"  still  more  to  put  up  with, 
and  then  she  surely  needs  a  little  grain 
to  keep  up  the  milk  (low  and  keep  her 
body  in  good  condition.  Now  while  a 
cow  is  very  kind  and  generous  to  let  us 
take  her  milk  two  or  more  times  a  day, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  such  a  pleasure 
*o  her  as  to  induce  her  to  leave  the 
meadow  aid  come  up  to  the  barn  every 
milking  time  unless  she  expects  to  get 
a  little  extra  for  it. 

My  cows  are  now  on  a  30-year-old 
sod  pasture  with  grass  almost  to  their 
knees  this  good  grass  year,  but  they 
are  getting  from  3  to  6  pounds  of  grain 
a  day  according  to  their  milk  flow  and 
general  condition.  They  arc  always 
"wpiV'nget  thp  fate"  at  milking  time, 


The  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
the  metal  eilo  on  the  farm  of  A.  H. 
Fleming,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing writes:  "Our  sdlo  is  10  feet  in  dia 
meter  and  25  feet  in  hight,  and  has  been 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  have 
had  no  silage  to  decay.  A  metal  silo 
does  not  freeze  any  quicker  than  a 
wooden  one  but  when  it  is  frozen  the 
first  day's  sun  will  penetrate  the  iron 
and  thaw  the  silage  and  put  it  in  con- 
dition for  immediate  use.  The  silage  in 
the  middle  is  always  warm. 

"The  metal  silo  is  easy  to  construct. 
The  sheets  come  in  rings  or  sections  and 
c^n  be  worked  at  in  spare  hours  and 
flniahed  at  your  leisure.  I  put  my  silo 
up  with  the  help  of  a  day  laborer. 
There  is  no  danger  of  it  blowing  over 
as  the  lower  rim  is  concreted  in  the 
ground.  The  advantage  of  this  type 
of  silo  are  many  and  easy  to  see,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  disadvan- 
tages. We  have  found  none.  It  is 
durable,  showing  no  signs  of  rust  and 
has  cost  us  no  money  for  repairs.     The 

smwrth,  practically  seamlcas  interior 
enables  the  sUage  to  be  packed  tightly, 
insuring  it  against  mold  and  rot." 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


A«k  yMK  «wri«r. 


,  CNCIMICAl 


n 


ATLAS  DAIRY  FEED  contains  three  times  the  protein 
and  fat  contained  in  oorn,  oats,  barley,  bran,  etc., 
and  costs  far  less.     Sign  Coupon  for  FREE  Sampls. 

ATLAS  contains  from  27% 
to  80%  protsin  and  from 
8%  to  1 0%  fat.    Othor  loads 


Why  pay  S26.00  lor  corn; 
S26.00  I  .-  oats;  $21.00 
lor  bran  and  S27. 76  lor  bar- 
ley, when  Atlas  Distillers' 
^^n/^^  Qralnscostonly  $22.00  per 
jJ^^^Cj^  ton,  bulk.  I.  o.  b.  Peoria? 


Naa/iyALL 
CHAMPION  DahyCowts 


t/rr/iri 


Hi 


ftj 


analyze  about  IC: 

Srotein     and     Irom 
%  to  47o  lat. 
Atlas  Distillers'  Grains  will  Increase  your  milk 
and    butter-lat   production,  and   do  it  at    a  far 
smaller  leed  cost.  Oet  the  Inlormation  right  away. 

Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Co. 

p.  O.  Box  54        PEORIA,  ILL. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  ])lease  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


I 
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TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  Bhows 
Tankai*  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  fron> 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
lUwood  Roberts  Co^67S  Drexel  Bldg.,Phll8k. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


July  15,  1916. 


LweStock 


THE    SHEEP    INDUSTRY    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Honnds  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  br«d  and  broke  fox.  coon  or  rabbit 
hound,  broKe  to  field  and  guaranteed?  Fox,  coon  and 
rabbit  hound  pups,  »5  each.  Send  stomp  for  photos. 
H.  C,  LYTLE,  FrtdHckabjirg,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  "^A^.^eST" 

I  Mil  and  Bhip  everywh«r<»  and  pay  •»P'*«» 
ehuTM.  Wnt«  for  club  offer  ind  nnrc  list. 
Oxfords.  Shrop«hir««  and  Polled  I>elam'-. 
PARSONS.GrandLedtte.Mich.    I  4 


? 


jfllahiiHMmHin  MiMntiiintMiiiitiimHitiiintliritiHtimiiiiiiiiinHiiMi in i iiiiMininiii 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  S'K.n'"* 

SeiTloeable  BoAra — Bred  gllta. 

J.  CARL  JEWETT.  Maaon.  Midi. 


I. 


iitiinMiiiittiNiMitMfiiiMiiiimi(tii(iiiiH«iniiitiiiiitiiitiiiti(iMMiiiiiiitiiitK 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

Ten-week  old  pigs,  either  eex,  ilred  by  Colonel  Lee. 
prbe  boar,  proilOo,  healthy  atook.  ratoed  by  up-to-date 
methods.    Prices  very  reasonable,  absolute  satisfaction 

Siaranteed.  „       ..    ^ 

REKNBRAE8  FARM.  Monroe,       New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Serenty  selected  fall]  boars,  weighing  In  growing  rig, 
not  fat,  226  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven  months. 
Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  Vou  -eanilot  buy  big- 
ger or  better  ones.  Send  for  list.  _  ^  ,.  ,, 
H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPBNDINO.  Box  46,   Dundea,N.Y 


sighted  herdamen  made  haate  to  dispose  ranches,  which  are  being  crowded  out 
of  their  flocks  at  any  price,  believing  by  actual  settlers  on  government  land, 
them  worthless.  And  what  has  been  the  A  five  dollar  tax  on  every  dog,  and  a 
reaultf  The  price  of  wool  and  mutton  twenty-five  dollar  fine  on  the  owner  of 
has  steadily  advanced  and  the  same  a  dog  known  to  have  killed  sheep,  we 
flocks  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  are  worth  think  would  soon  eliminate  the  do^ 
many  times  more  than  was  realized  by  nuisance,  and  add  a  large  sum  to  the 
the  original  owners.  profits    of    agriculture.      Nine    out    of 

The  craze  for  the  fine  wool  breeds  in    every  ten  dog  owners  will  tell  you  his 

Pennsylvania  began   way  back   in  the   dog  does  not  kill  sheep.  If  that  is  the 

A  very  interesting  article  appeared ^^^.^^  j  j,^yg  gge^  ^g  high  as  fifty  case,  the  fine  won't  hurt  him,  but  if  he 
in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  May  23,  ^^^^  '^^  Merino  bucks  peddled  among  is  mistaken,  much  more  justly  he  pay 
1916,  by  B.  O.  Severson,  on  "Sheep  ^^^  farmers,  coming  from  the  eastern  the  flne  than  the  owner  of  the  sheep 
Raising."  My  first  recollection  on  that  ^^^^^^  mostly  MassacJiuaetts  and  Ver-  be  made  to  suffer  the  loss.— W.  ■" 
subject  dates  back  to  about  1840,  when  ^^^^  '  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^ose  shipments  also  McOill,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 
I  became  the  proud  owner  of  a  pet  ^^^e  the  foot-rot;  the  first  ever  known 
lamb  which  I  rescued  from  a  snow  drift 


A  Bit  of  History  to  Date 


R. 


in  this  country.     For  several   years  it 


SELF    FEEDERS    FOR    HOGS 


and  nursed  bac»k  to   life.     This  lamb,   ^^^  ^        destructive  until  the  farmers  ' * 

one  year  later,  became  the  mother  of  a   jgj^j,jjg^  ^ow  to  treat  it.     During  this       Much  has  been  done  during  the  last 


pair  of  ewe  lambs.  I  was  at  that  time 
about  nine  years  old,  j>nd  I  became 
the  actual  owner  of  a  flock  of  fine  ewe 
lambs,  worth  about  four  dollars  each. 
They  constituted  a  foundation  of  twelve 
dollars,  which  has  remained  with  me  and 


craze  fine  wools  were  high,  but  the  con-  few  years  using  a  self  feeder  for  hogs, 

sumption  of  course  wool  and  mutton  has  In  these  feeders  the  feeds  are  not  mixed 

had  a  tendency  to  increase  th«  price  of  but  each  feed  has  a  separate  compaPt- 

heavv  grades.    No  other  branch  of  the  ment   and    the    hogs   eat   of   the    feed 

:    ,    ^     .   .  _  .__  !,„„„   «,r>ro   iini-  which     they     desire     and     balance 


livestock  business  has  been   more   uni- 
versally profitable,  nor  more  subject  to 


they 
their  own  ration. 


This  system  seems  to 


steadily  increased  thru  all  these  years   ^^^^^  changes    owring  largely   to   the   be  a  great  advantage  in  feeding  hogs. 


rapidity  with  which  the  flock  can  be  in 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Servioeboars.fall  gilts  and  young  pigs  for  sale.  Satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  very 
nsasonable.  H.  ORIMSHAW.    North  East.  Pa. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  ?^ 


SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
a  t  p  .     Pedigreed 
stock  for  sale. 
WUmlnRton.  Ohio,  Seo.  D. 


Poland  Chinas  M."<5aS2ies':fiyf^w^ 

Apr.  20.    One  very  fine  brood  sow  (has  had  2  Utters.) 
H:  L.  BROOKS.  NEWTOWN.       PA, 


Chester  Whites  A  0. 1.  C't .  |^''"f,||^  A«",Vff  t 

tlon  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ENTERPRISE 

DAIRY  FARM,    John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop.  Troy.  Pa. 

Reg.  BerkshireS  Spen  guS.  ^  a  few  March"* 
Apr.  pigs.  Choicest  breeding  at  Farmers'  prices. 
Isaae  S.  Gross.  Homestead  Farm,  PlumsteadTlIle,  Pa. 

OT   C   T):„„  old  enough  to  wean,  $10 ««.  Pedigree 
.  1.  Kj.  ITlgS  with  each:  2  Jan.  boars  S16  ea.  They 
are  dandles.  F.  W.  MACKINDER,  Mgr., 

OU8TIN  STOCK  FARM.  HarrtevUle,    Mich. 

Laree  Birkthirt  Swino  P^^^^^'g^Pw'Tftl 

BOMB  FARM  Center  Valley.  Pa 

Registered  Berkshires  2U."bilif '  '*"  *"* 


to  the  present  time 

I  have  watched  with  a  keen  interest   ;;^^;;a-' ^^e'n  the  tide  turns  that  way 
all  the  fluctuations  •  of  the  wopl  market 
from    20   cents  to    $1.15   a   pound.     In 


Less  labor  is  involved  and  more  eco- 
nomical gains  are  usually  secured.  The 
college  is  running  several  experiments 
The  great  scourge  to  the  business  that  ^^^  ggjf  feeders  which  will  undoubt- 
Crawford,  Erie,  Venango  and  Mercer  has  literally  driven  sheep  from  all  ^^jy  show  new  points  in  their  use. 
Counties,  before  dogs  became  so  numer-  nortlhwestern  Pennsylvania  is  the  dog  Forage  crops  are  valuable  for  fat- 
ous,  it  was  the  custom  of  capitalists  to    scourge.      As   our    population    increases    tpning    hogs    as    well    as    for    growing 

pigs.  They  keep  the  hog  thriftier  and 
more  vigorous  than  if  the  hogs  are  fed 
in  a  dry  lot.  Because  of  the  larger 
amounts  of  grain  fed  to  fattening  hogs 
they  will  not  consume  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  forage,  but  the  forage  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  economically  fatten- 
ing hogs  during  the  summer. 


prtoee. 


W.  J.  MeCONNELL. 


sexes,  lov 
Oxford,  Pa 


CWrCTrn     WMITFS    and  POLANn     CHINA«  I 

All  ages.   Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls 


J.  A.  BOAK. 


Route  4, 


Newcastle,  Pa 


HifvAA*  Cholee  Fall  Boars.  GUtsbred  for  Aug.*  Sept 
IIHlVWS  Spring  pigs  mated  not-akin.  Pedigrees  fum- 
Isbed.  Write.    Ira  T)   Jaekson.    R.D.IO.  Van  Wert.O 

EIntweod  B«rlMhlr««  of  the  most  popular  blood  llnee 
gei-vlee  boars  and  pigs  at  neighborly  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.         JOHN  C.  BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

RRRTTSTTTRK  PTGS  m*^'"   «»rrow 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  Co«t«STlU0,  Pa 

TV. _..«.»   T>».A..  T>\r,„  Dlrtlnctly  high  class  In  blood 
UUrOC-JCTSey  rigs  and  individuality.    Write 
GROVER  O.  ANDREWS,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


BREAKING    THE    COLT    TO    DRIVE 


nAvVoViiivaa  Young  boars  and  gnta  for  sale.  Two 
UerKSnireS  gows  bred  Aug.  farrow.  Price  |3S  each 
Sussex  Berkshire  Farm  Daftsboro.  Del. 


0   1    f^   Curing  60  Choice  Mar.  and  Apr.  pigs,  pairs 
.  I.V^,  OWinc  A  trios,  not  akin:  also  200  lb.  gllu  to 
farrow  In  Aog.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Monroe,Mlch. 


TXT  AT}    has  raised  the  price  of  everything   but  our 
WA.IV   jarge  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 
WILL  H.  TOPE. 


R.D.  3.  Carrollton.  Ohio 


anr 


Jersey  Red  Pigs  ^i««-- ,  *'^'«'  *>»- 

O.  BCDD.  R.  D.  8.  Medtord.  N.  J 


Meridde  Berkshires  Fomfdati*'  »t^k'*aiwayB 

for  sal*.    Ayer  *  McKlnney,  300  Cliestnut  St..  Phlla. 


ffyw  T  TTTC    thorobred.     Males  $«,  females,   t4 
V/WIjIjIE-O    Beautiful^  marked._Spcrlal  sale, 


M.  K.  EDOERLY, 


Pittsfleld.  N.  H 


HORSE  FLY  METS  Slv?"  '*"*'•  ^'"•♦«'-''^°-'""' 


i«t. 


PIEDMONT  CO. 


money.   Write  for  Book- 
North  Phlla.  P.  O.,  I>enna. 


TURN  your  spare  time  into 
*  cash  by  representinjj 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  in  your 
home  community.  The  Fair 
and  Picnic  season  will  soon 
be  here  when  any  enerj^etic 
person  can  make  from  two 
to  four  dollars  per  day  above 
expenses  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions. 

All  necessary  supplies  and 
instructions  will  be  furnish- 
ed free  of  charge. 

Write  today  for  terms  and 
leserve  your  home  fair  before 
some  one  else  snaps  it  ups. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-263  S.  Third  St.,    Philadelphia 


HOGS  FATTENED  ON  SHELLED  CORN  AND  TANKAGE. 


After  the  colt  has  been  broken  to 
lead  he  may  be  accustomed  to  the 
harness  and  trained  to  rein.  The  horse 
should  never  be  hitched  to  a  wagon  or 
ridden  before  he  is  broken  to  drive  in 
the  harness.  He  should  be  trained  to 
uiiHwef  the  ofdinary  couiiuanuB.  xn 
familiarizing  the  colt  with  bit  and  har- 
ness the  "bitting  harness",  which  con- 
sists of  an  open  bridle  with  snaffle  bit, 
check  and  side  reins,  and  surcingle  with 
crupper,  may  be  used.  This  rigging  is 
put  on  the  colt  leaving  the  side  and 
check  reins  comparatively  loose,  and  he 
is  turned  loose  in  a  email  paddock  for 
an  hour.     The  scco«d  lesson  consists  of 


invest   their    money  in   sheep,   and   let  dogs  become  more  numerous,  and  it -is 

them  out  to  their  less  fortunate  neigh-  just  a   question   of  the  elimination   of 

bors  on  shares  for  a  rental  of  half  the  the  dogs  or  the  sheep.     Shall  it  be  the  teaching  the  colt  the  feel  of  the  driv- 

wool  and  half  the  increase  of  the  flock,  survival  of  the  fittest!  So  far  dogs  have  ^°«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ™*y  ^«  tightened  some- 

This  was  vastly  profitable  to  the  capi-  prevailed,  and  the  sheep  became  almost  w^**'     ^he  third  day  the  driving  reins 

talists,  but   in  those  days  money   was  extinct.  Idle,  michievous  dogs  cannot  be  '"^^  ^®  ^«^^  *°^  ^^'^  ^*^*  '^  '^^8^*  ^ 

very  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  and  it  en-  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  often  roam  ^o   abead.     Cluck  ^  to  the   colt,   or  tell 

abled  the  poor  man  to  get  a  start  with  thru  the  pasture  lots  unrestrained,  all  J*^^"^^^  '[^f^  up'J,^u8e   *^^^^^P^*°^ 

a  flock  of  his  own.    Later  on  it  became  hours   of  the   day   and    night.    Without 


let   him  know   what   is   meant.     Both 
sides  of  the  colt  should  be  trained,  as 


customary  to  the   renter   to   deliver  a  the  dog  nuisance  you  would  see  large 

pound  of  wool  per  head  each  year  for  flocks  of  sheep  on   our  hill  lands,  and    ^^J^*'*"    ^^«^^^    ^'"""^    different    angles 

rental    and    keep    the    flock    good.  hardly  a  dairy  farm  without  a  few  sheep    ""^^  frighten  him  badly.  Driving  in  a 

Many  thousands  of  sheep  were  kept  at  least.                                                           "S^*  ^'^^^  ^«"  «"''^«  ^^5"  facilitate  this 

all  over   the  northern   counties   of   the  A  small   flock  properly   handled    can    ^'^'^'^S-     The   next  lesson   consists  in 

•  .^  X          J  •         •  VI               ji  t.^  u^  ,.o,-^  u^  ^^A^  *„                      A         4tt.      rt\       i.     teaching  the    horse    the    commands    of 

state,  and  invariably  proved  to  be  very    be  made  to  pay  a  good  profit.     Ten  to    , . ,  ..  ,,^  

,  •  •   iXr.liY**!     "'     *  *  iiot¥     nm  '  '     an  A     ''"Ron*-     '' 

profitable  for  the  man  who  kept  at  it  fifteen  sheep  can  be  kept  upon  any  me- 

prudently  and  judiciously.     Mr.   Sever-  dium-sized  farm,  whether  it  be  stocked 

3on  gives  the  reimoval  of  the  tariff  as  with   cows,   steers   or   horses,   compara- 

the   first   reason  for   the   slump   in    the  tively  witlrout  any  cost  except  during 

price  of  wool  sometime  in  the  eighties,  the  winter.    The  sheep  will  destroy  nox 


Whoa,"  "Get  up"  and  "Baclt.' 
After  teaching  the  horse  to  go  satis- 
factorily in   the  bitting  rig,  the   work 
harness  with   breeching  can  be  substi- 
tuted.   The  traces  and  breeching  should 


This  was  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but   ius  weeds  and  herbage  and  pick  up  a   ^^  l'^''^^  ^^^^'^'^  together  and  gradually 


there  were  other  potent  reasons.  Sheep  living  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  benefit, 
multiply  very  rapidly,  and  we  acquired  A  farm  stocked  entirely  with  sheep  can 
an  actual  over-production.     More  wool    be  run  with  one  fourth   the  expense  of 


tightened,  as  the  work  progresses,  thus 
familiarizing  the  colt  with  the  sensation 
of  wearing  the  collar  and  breeching.  He 


.    .  1     ^A    ti ^.,-    ^.ni- ^   „  *  ,»n  A  1        1      J       ■»»       is  then  ready  to  be  hitched  to  the  wagon 

was    being    produced    than    our    mills    one   actually   used   as  plow  land.     Me-  ,    •'  *» 


could   use,   and  there    not   being   much  chanics  are  getting  from  .$4  to  $5  a  day, 

foreign   demand,  our  manufacturers  of  and  a  common  farm  laborer  can  not  be 

woolen  goods  could  dictate  prices.  The  had  for  much  less,  while  one  man  can 

tariff  question,  always  having  been  used  look   after   one   hundred   acres  of   land 

as  a  political  club,  was  made  the  scape-  when  well  stocked  with  sheep,  and  save 

goat  for  all  the  ills  the  farmer  fell  heir  the  expense  of  several  hired  men. 


or  cart,  single  or  double. 

Breaking  the  colt  to  drive  double, 
also  to  ride,  dealing  with  bad  habits, 
throwing  a  horse,  etc.,  are  features  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  667,  which  may 
be    had    upon    application    tfe    the    De- 


to.  Unless    destruction    by   dogs    can    be  *^                       ^ 

Again  in  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  eliminated,  sheep  will  become   a  thing 

when    a    cut    was    made    on    wool    and  of  the  past,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  The  subject  of  farm  power  is  always 

woolen  goods  of  one-half  or  more,  every  branches  of  husbandry  entirely  banish-  an    important    one.      Some    owners    of 

pflinpaign  speaker  who   favore^l  a  high  od  from  the  land.     With  proper  protec-  large  farms  have  considered  horse  pow- 

tariff    sounded    the    note    of    alarm    by  tiou  by  strict  laws  small  flocks  of  sheep  or  too  expensive  for  the  large  amount 

proclaiming^he  utter  destruction  of  the  would  soon  become  numerous,  and  grad-  of  work  they  have  to  do  and  have  in- 

wool  industry,  and  many  of  the  short-  ually  take  the  place  of  the  vast  sheep  vested  in  a  farm  tractor. 


July  15,  1916. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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POULTRY  FEED  AND  ITS  MISSION 

There  are  certain  feeds  that  make 
warmth,  and  certain  kinds  that  restore 
the  muscular  waste  of  the  matured  ani- 
mal, and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  grow- 
ing ones. 

If  we  supply  only  wannth-produi'ing 
substances  the  .  fowls  will  fail  in  the 
increase  of  bone,  muscle,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  give  too  much  flesh- 
producing  nourishment,  it  goes  to  waste 
or  becomes  injurious. 

Experimentalists  say  that  peas,  beans, 
wheat  and  oatmeal  contain  much  flesh- 
forming  substance,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  proportion  of  them  should  bo 
fed  without  doing  mischief. 

When  fowls  enjoy  good  health  they 
have  a  good  appetite.  But  they  arc 
never  satisfied  when  given  only  one 
kind  of  grain.  There  must  be  a  mixed 
diet  to  satisfy  and  make  them  profit- 
able. 

The  substances  that  may  be  used  in 
poultry  feeding  are  many  and  various: 
Grass,  clover,  alfalfa,  cabbage,  rape, 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  mangel-wur- 
zel, etc.,  as  green  feeds;  and  corn,  oats, 
"wheat,  barley,  etc.,  and  their  by-pro- 
ducts, bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  etc., 
as  grain  food. 

It  would  not  do  to  confine  to  any 
one  variety  of  food,  and  neither  would 
it  be  advisable  to  feed  them  wholly  upon 
any  class  of  food.  They  require  a  mix- 
ture of  green  with  grain  food,  fully  as 
much  as  do  cattle  or  horses. 

Exercise  should  bo  mixed,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  feeds  except  the  morn- 
ing mash.  The  mash  is  an  important 
feed,  and  should  be  given  daily,  but  at 
no  time  should  the  fowls  be  allowed 
enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  If  giv- 
-f\    Ai — ««4.    :«.    *iiA    mnTTi\r\<r   fhev 

will  have  very  little  amibtion  left  until 
the  effects  of  the  food  is  worn  off.  That 
is  what  makes  idle  fowls.  But  when 
given  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  crav- 
ings, they  will  be  ready  to  scratch  for 
grain   after  leaving  the   trough. 

If  a  few  handfuls  of  mixed  grains 
are  scattered  among  some  litter  on  the 
floor,  the  hens  will  busy  themselves  the 
best  part  of  the  day  in  exercising.  At 
night,  an  hour  before  roosting  time, 
mixed  grains  should  be  scattered  among 
the  litter  (allowing  about  a  handful  for 
every  fowl  in  the  pen),  and  this  will 
keep  them  busy  up  until  time  to  go  to 
roost. 

In  this  country  corn  is  the  staple  ar- 
ticle; in  England  barley;  and  in  France, 
buckwheat.  The  present  day  poultry- 
men,  however,  are  largely  using  what  is 
known  as  scratch  feed,  a  mixture  of 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  hulled  oats,  kaflr 
corn,  barley,  etc.,  and  they  find  that 
the  fowls  not  only  like  it  but  they 
thrive  better  on  it  than  when  one  or 
two  kinds  are  used.  Scratch  feed  is 
put  up  by  nearly  all  the  large  feed  deal- 
ers, and  is  properly  balanced. 

Where  fowls  are  confined  to  runs  dur- 
ing summer — and  in  winter  when  insect 
life  can  not  be  had— meat  in  some  form 
should  be  given.  Some  give  gl-een  cut 
bone,  others  prepared  meat  scrap,  and 
some  gjve  both. 

Meat  is  indispensable,  especially  when 
eggs  in  winter  are  wanted. — Michael  K. 
Boyer,  New  Jersey. 


heat  whicli  passes  over  the  group  of 
chicks,  and  in  this  way  they  are  kept 
warm.  The  food  consumed  by  the 
young  chicks  must  build  up  the  tissue* 
of  the  body,  make  muscle,  bono,  blood 
and  heat.  This  beat  is  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  chicks.  If  it  is  kept  within 
the  body  it  helps  to  strengthen,  mature 
and  grow  the  chick  more  quickly.  If 
the  heat  must  be  radiated  from  the  body 
into  the  wanning  blanket,  so  much  of 
the  value  of  the  food  has  been  lost  and 
the  body  is  weakened. 

Chicks  covered  in  this  way  undoubt- 
edly become  too  warm  at  times,  and 
this  over-heating  has  a  weakening  ef- 
fect. A  neighbor  who  employs  a  fireless 
brooder  made  a  comparison  last  summer 
between  warm  and  cold  brooding.  Part 
of  the  chicks  from  a  hatch  were  placed 
with  hens  and  part  were  kept  in  the 
fireless  brooder.  At  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  the  chicks  with  the  hen  were  just 
about  double  fche  size  and  weight  of 
those  kept  in  the  fireless  brooder. 

Many  chicks  are  lost  each  year  for 
the  want  of  weather-proof  coops.  Such 
coops  are  very  essential  for  the  early 
broods,  as  one  night's  rain  may  result 
in  a  larger  loss  than  a  complete  outfit 
of  weather-proof  coops  would  cost.  The 
same  coops  may  bo  used  for  the  late 
broods  also,  except  that  possibly  a  lit- 
tle more  ventilation  should  be  added. 

Tight  coops  are  also  a  source  of  satis- 
faction when  there  are  rats  or  weasels 
about  the  premises   to  prey  upon   the 
chicks  at  night  if  entrance  can  be  gain- 
ed to  the  coops.     Only  a  few  raids  by 
rodents   are  required  to   reduce   a  big 
colony  of  young  chicks  to  a  very  small 
number.     An  effort  shoaild  be  made  to 
destroy  the  rats  and  weasels,  of  course, 
but    loss    from    this   source    should   be 
guarded    against    all    the    time.      How 
many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  bave 
tried    the   allnmetal   coops   which   have 
been  placed  on  the  market  within  the 
last  two  OT  three  years f  Most  of  such 
coops  are   equipped  with   metal  floors, 
h'>r^Ai^  they  are  not  only  weather-proof 
but  are  absolutely  proof  against  small 
animals   wTiich    deligfht   to   get   into    a 
brood  of  small  chicks.    The  metal  coops 
will  also  last   for  years,  surely  for  a 
longer  period  than  will  wooden  coops. 
When  the  coqj;  of  a  good  grade  of  lum- 
ber and  the  time  required  to  construct 
standard  coops  therefrom  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the   metal  coops  are  no 
more  expensive  than  are  wooden  coops. 
— Wm.  r.  Purdue. 


Lime  Makes  the  Clover  Grow. 

WARNER'S 


(Pure    "Cedar    Hollow**    Hydrated    Ume) 

Makes  the  Biggest  Crop 


with  great  economy  in 
freight,  hauling,  labor, 
Htorage  and    spreading. 


Ask    the    Dealer    jor     Warner  a       LI  MOID." 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,      Wilmington.  Dei.,       PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


TJE  FORD  TRACTOR 

A/ 


1 


Order  Now-prompt  deliveries 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  will  do  your  work  cheaper 
and  btiler  than  horses.  Simple  -  Sirtnit  -  Durable. 
Bulll  fur  hard  work.  Designed  for  years  of  service, 
bconoralcally  operaled.  The  most  popular,  low-priced, 
serviceable  iracior  on  the  market.  Ask  us  why  yours 
should  be  a  Ford.  Write  tor  descriptive  catatoK  and 
Introductory  Offer  to  Agenla. 

THE   FORD   TRACTOR   COMPANY 

2613UNIVERSITY  Ave.  S.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Electric     Lighting    Plants 

1  For  every  purpose  to  (Wit  every  partloular  need.  All  i 
I  alsea  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  booklet  *  prlcea  = 
f  ElECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO,       -       •       UmtOm.f*.  \ 
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DeliveredY^uTREE 

A  umpi*  i*ia  mad«i  "»— — r**  MefcK  m 
approfal  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.     .  ^ 

MTrM*  ml  •«••  'or  '•t»  inwuai^  Mtf 
e.ho«lnf  oMifMt  iMot  btcrclw.  tlraa  aiidaa»»Hi% 
ftxid  p«rtlculan  of  mm!  Mavvflma  4#ar  afw  MWa 
on  a  McTcl*.  You  wUI  la  aatwiUfcail  U  «« 
lamiumam  «od  it^mJaUtltma. 

moot  Amam  urMrta^-B^  ■•>• 

mont;   Ukln«  ord«n  <br   BkiyGiaa,  rllVf  M4 
Suodrtta  from  our  b<«  eaUl«r. 
Do  bUOlnoSS  dino  i^ai  »»  laadlot  twcia 
l>aua>  In  amrnca.    Do  not  buy  luUl  you  ImUtf  "k** 
we  can  do  (or  you     WBITI  TO  (Js. 

MEM  CYCLE  CO..  KH.  w  78  MiOAM 


I 


Fitz  Steel  Water  Wlieels 

Eleetrlo  light  the  larm  from  a  very  •oajB  jtrewn. 

Booklet  tells  how.  Sent  FKEK. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

lOa  Oeorge  8tr«t.  H*noT«r.  P». 


nr  i.  J  A  ^  tA^n  .  Who  can  think  of  simple 
Wanted-An  laea.  things  to  patent?  protect 
your  IdeajL  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
^•Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  your  Patent 
and  Your  Money"  RANDOLPH  A  CO..  Patent 
Attorneys.        Department  66.         Washington,  D.  C. 
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SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  Specialties  are 

POnTRT.  EG6S.  CALVIS, 
Dressed  Meats.  Nnta  and  Batter 

Oet  In  touch  with  us 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2M  WatMnitsn  SL  and  Wtst  Waslrinttsn  Mkt.Niw  Ytrk 


POULTRY 

EGGS 

CALVES 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


250    egg     strain 
„  Long  deep  bodies- 

yellow  legs  and  beaks  and  large  red  combs  thattlop 
to  one  side.  Hatehlog  Eggs.  Day  old  chicks  and 
pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES,  R.D.2,  RexviUe.N.Y. 
Day-Old  Chicks  &   Eggs  for  Hatdung 

Rooks,  Reds.  Wyandottee.  Leghorns,  Aneonas, 
2N  ega  strains.  Chicks,  tl6  per  100:  S4  per  26. 
Eggs,  <2.25  per  15;  S12  per  100. 
HARMy  H.  CUMN^INOi*  Wamw,  N.  M. 


I^i  H_X\_yj\_0  i 


W.  A.  LAITVKR, 


A  So.  Leghoma. 
.4  o  n  e  y  reftinded 
tor   dead  ehlcka. 

^irouinr  free. 

MaAUstanrUto,  Fa. 


That  Protect  and    Pay 

Send  Scetch  or  Model  for  Search. 
BOOKS  A.ND  ADVICE  FREE 
Wats**!  C.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.Washlngton.D.C. 


PATENTS 


GBEEN  FOOD  IN  SUMMER 


Chicks  that  Live  Lll|  £H 

Laced  and  Snow  White  Wyandottee,  Breeding  Stock. 
\LDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  39,  PhoenUvUle,  Pa. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 


at  market  prices 
trom  one  coop   up. 
answered.       Qulp*  returns. 
OlbbsABro..     375  N. 


Can  use  unlimited  quantity. 
All  Inquiries  promptly 

■  viriimS. 

Front  St..   FhlUOa.,  Bat.  1844 


Eggs   Wanted 


HlKhest  prices  paid  for  fresh 
—  ^r^  whlt^  or  brown  eggs;  no  com- 

mission. Returns  made  Immeillatcly.  Reference:  Cha- 
tluvn  and  Phoenix  National  Banks.  BI.AINWOOD 
FARMS,    Inc..     330  East  53rd.  St.,  New  York  City. 


From  mixed  stock,  8eto7ceaota 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 
Leghorns,    Rocks,  Mlnoreas. 


Lx  nl  C  K  S  p— i,tei  iiii~ 

RELIABLE  HATCHBRY\    R.3,  McAllstervllte.Pa 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


Make    bl 


.3 


small  plot"of   ground.      Booklet   10   oent8~  telllnR  al 
ft.  "     ' 


about  ... 

QINSENO  NTTRSEBY. 


THE  RISING  SUN 
Boi  D,  Narrows,  N.  Y. 


TTT'TT  TT'V  TTB'XTCl  200  one  and  two  year  old, 
UllLill  X   XlHiiNO  now  laying,  at  prices  wltb- 


NOTES  ON   LITTLE    CHICKS 


Young  chicks  can  bo  raised  in  what 
are  known  as  fireless  hronders.  Fireless 
brooders  are  built  on  the  same  linos  a.8 
fireless  cookers.  In  the  brooders  the 
chicks  are  covered  np  closely  with  cloths 
OT    blanVet,    which    boli    together    the 


During  the  summer  months,  especial- 
ly if  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  vegetation 
becomea  tough  and  fibery  and  is  not 
relished  by  the  hens.  In  order  to  induce 
a  good  egg-yield  or  promote  a  thrifty 
growth  the  green  fooc"  must  be  succu- 
lent and  tender. 

By  paying  strict  attention  to  the  sup- 
ply of  ^reen  food  during  the  summer 
months  T  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
egg.yield  up  to  the  average.  Sometimes 
the  surplus  cabbage,  beets,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  from  the  garden  supply  all  the 
green  food  needed,  but  when  this  sup- 
ply is  lacking  feed  sprouted  oats.  Oats 
are  easily  sprouted  in  warm  weather. 
My  method  is  as  follows:  The  oats  are 
soaked  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  layer 
an  inch  thick  is.  then  spread  in  a  box 
which  is  placed  outside  under  a  tree.  The 
oats  are  sprinkled  twnce  daily.  In  five 
or  six  days  the  sprouts  are  four  or  five 
inches  high  and  are  ready  for  feeding. 
The  hens  and  chicks  are  given  all  they 

will   eat. 

A  good  green  food  for  poultry  during 
the  summer  months  is  rape.  Rape  be- 
longs to  the  cabbage  family  and  never 
gets  tough  or  stringy.  A  amall  patch 
will  provide  all  the  green  food  required 
for  the  average  flock  during  the  entire 
season.— T.  Z.  Richey, 


In  your  reach.    Pure  bred  stock. 

HIDRI  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.    Mt.  Bethel. 


Pa. 


HAY 


.Ship   To  The   Old   Reliable   House 
Daniel   McCaffrey's  Sons  Co. 

623-S2S  fflabasb  Bldf.,  Pltttbiirtk.  Pi. 


O  t«  r^m  T>Anf  o"  "hares.  Beet  250  acre  Dairy 
bale  or  Hent  and  Oeneral  Farm  In  Jersey. 
Large  stock  all  kinds  best  and  latest  machinery.  At 
P.  R.  R.  Station.       Box  1  M.    Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


9<;nAn  r'V.JoL-a  S-  P-  Rook.  8«  each.  WTilte and 
XOUUU  l.>niCKS  BrownlLeghom,  7o;  B.  Mlnoreas, 
8c,  Broiler  Chicks,  «c:  600    for  t29.       For    July  A 
August  delivery-     Booklet  Free. 
KEYSTO.VE  HATCHERY,     Box  48     RlchlleM.  Pa. 


r*k;»L-a  10000  tor  July  and  August  dellTary.  Barred 
V^niCKS  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Broiler  Chloka,  A  ccnti 
each  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.    Booklet  tree. 
CYCLONE  HATCHERY,       Box  52,      Richfield,  n. 


Baby 

order  early. 


Full  blooded,  8.C.W. 

Guarantee  delly sty — 

THUR  MORRIS.    laehua.  N.  Y. 


i^i,*     8c and  lOseach 
V^niX  i,e<i;horn  Chlx 


Quality  Chicks 

B.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO. 


100,  Barred 

_.  Reds,  $12. 

D.  Y.,  Frenohtown,  N.  i. 


Leghorn^,  t7 
Rocks  111,  R.  C 
.  R. 


Southern  Farms:  ^e^e""'J'iJi,2'.o?°iSSi2t'"- 

MARTIN  A  COLE,  Memphis,    Tenn. 


I>»..U.m^      Angora  Goats,  Collie  and  Beagle  Pups 
rOUliry,    Grade  Guernsey  <; 


P.  F.  HAMILTON, 


Coohranvllle,  Pa 


WHITE  ROCKS  ^Ml^c^^'t^'v^^^ 

ORCHARD  FARMS.       R.  D.  2,  Newton.  N.  J. 


r*  FTTT  TV    o'  sfillInK  large  8  C  W  Leghorn  hens, 
Vjr  IJ  1  1j  1  I      rooHt«rs    and    early  cockerels  at  bar- 

R.D..1 


gain  prices.  WILLH.TOPK. 


Carrollton.  Ohio 


E 


iLEASE  mention  Pcnniyivania  Parmer  wlien 
writing  to  our  advertisers.  They  want  to  know 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


THE    SALISBURY    &    MURPHY 


Plaiform  Folding  Hay  Rack  and  Wagon  Body 


Will  fit  any  ordinary  farm  wagon.  It  ... 
strong  and  simple— easily  converted  to 
suit  the  work  at  hand — no  lif  tingof  body 
is  necessary.  It  isanidealequip- 
mentfor  allkinds  offarm  work, 
its  capacity  bring  22  to  24  bar- 
rels or  T.l  bu.'^hels  in  bulk.  Asa 
stork  ruck  its  wi<lth  allows  of 
drawing  nearly  double  the  u.sual 
numlx^r  of  calves  or  sheep. 


A.S  A  HAY  RACK 


AS  A 

WAGON 

BODY 

Our  Reference. — We  use  the  fol- 
lowing letter  by  perini.^sion: 
Exchange  Hank  of  Holley. 

We  would  Mtute  that  any 
contract  entered  into  by 
.Siilinbury  &  Murphy  woultl 
nhrtolute'ly  be  curried  out,  to  ^—  - 

the   ftill  witisfaelion  of   the   |>urelia,Mer. 
Thev  lire  well  known  aii<l  reliiible. 
\V.  .S.  HOr.SKL,  ('iiHhier. 
W.  .\.  noWVS.  Vice-Presidenl. 

JOHN    MURPHY,        25  State  Street, 


AS  A  STOCK 
RACK 


Holley,    New  York 


I  n  order  to  introduce 
this  body  and  hayrack, 
we  will  ship  same 
freight  prepaid  to  any 
K.  R.  Station  Rast  of 
the  MissisHippI  River 
upon  receipt  of  t24,  or 
with  stock  racks  coni- 
plctofor$2H.  If  you  do 
not  flndthemas  repre- 
sented, return  same  at 
mvcxpense  and  money 
will  be  refunded .  Write 
for  circulars. 
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VennsytVanta  Farmer 


Butterflies  for  Trimmings 


Butterflies  aro  appearing  upon  every 
article  of  woman's  apparel  this  sum- 
mer. They  are  in  diflferent  colors,  sizies, 
materials  and  for  different  purposes. 
The  butterfly  which  is  made  for  the 
lingerie  will  be  in  a  color  correspond- 
ing with  the  color  of  the  garment.  The 
tints  most  popular  this  summer  are 
pink,  sea  green,  canary  and  white.  And 
the  butterflies  are  embroidered  in  iri- 
descent shades  or  else  in  solid  colors, 
but  always  in  light  tints. 

For  negligees  the  butterflies  are  in  the 
most  blazing  colors,  and  of  every  size 
and   description. 

On  gowns  the  butterflies  may  or  may 
not  match  in  tone  or  color.  Often  they 
are  in  the  natural  tints  of  the  butter- 


outside  of  the  net  the  antennae  or  feel- 
ers with  a  dark  shade,  and  at;  the  end 
of  each  I  sewed  one  of  the  tiny  beads. 

When  I  went  to  get  the  maternal  for 
my  butterflies,  I  took  the  net  with  me 
to  make  sure  that  I  would  get  the  colors 
of  the  butterflies  strong  enough  to  be 
pretty,  for  the  net  covering  subdues  the 
colors  considerably. 

My  Buttexily  Hat 

I  made  a  silk  wire  frame,  and  covered 
it  with  white  china  silk,  faced  it  with 
the  same,  and  finished  the  edges  with 
a  picot  edged  white  ribboft  laid  on  in 
tiny  pleats  to  provide  enough  fullness 
for  the  outer  edge.  Then  I  appliqued 
on,  as  indicated,  some  butterflies.  Such 
a  hat  would  be  very  pretty  made  of 
malLne  or  ehiffon,  with  the  butterflies 
laid  between  the  covering  and  the  fac- 
ing. Wired  chiffon  or  maline  stick-ups 
could  be  attached,  as  indicated.  Work 
the  antennae  with  fine,  but  not  too  dark 
floss,  and  work  thru  the  net  with  sev- 
eral short  outline  stitches  of  floss  the 
color  of  some  of  the  tints  in  the  but- 
terfly. A  twist  of  the  ribbon  may  be 
used  at  the  base  of  the  crown. — Eva  C. 
Murray. 


fresh  eggs  and  poultry  the  year  round. 
"All  these  things  and  more,"  says 
the  young  woman,  "any  woman  who 
Jias  had  two  or  more  years  in  the  school 
of  agriculture  can  do.  In  all  my  classes 
I  have  been  the  only  girl,  but  this  is 
no  disadvantage  if  one  is  really  in 
earnest  about  learning  agriculture." — 
Julia  C.  Gray,  Penna.  State  College. 


July  15,  191 

yards  of  44-inch   material  for  a  6-year 
size.     Price,   10   cents. 

1753. — C/Ostunie  for  bporl  or  Outing. 
—Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44    inches    bust    measure.      It    requires 


U8INQ  THE  FARM  VERANDA 


TREATMENT  FOR  IVY  POISON 


Persons  susceptible  to  plant  poisoning 
are  warned  against  contact  with  poison- 
ous varieties  of  oak,  sumac,  elder  and 


BUTTERFLY  TRIMMED   WAIST. 

fly.  They  are  made  of  beads,  are  em- 
broidered, painted  or  appliqued  on  the 
gown.  Different  sizes  are  used  for 
skirts  and  waists.     Evening  wraps  are 

4-1*  ti  a      /I -rt /I /v*»  «  +  A /I  "Rii"^      +  V»-?«      ♦■  »»i  mn  rv\  i  ▼•  /»      i  Q 

rarely  used  on  the  short  suit  «oat  ex- 
cept when  made  of  cotton  or  linen  or 
silk. 

Butterflies  of  every  description  are 
used  on  every  variety  of  hat — fabric, 
straw,  chiffon  or  net.  They  are  appli- 
qued or  painted  on.  Those  which  are 
sewed  on  are  sometimes  raised  a  little 
from  the  hat.  And  sometimes  a  genuine 
butterfly  is  pressed  with  ferns  and  sew- 
ed to  the  hat,  in  which  ease  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  hat  with  maline  or 
chiffon  to  protect  'the  trimmings. — 
Esther  A.  Cosse,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 

Butterflies  for  Your  Summer  Dress 

The  drawing  herewith  shows  how  I 
used  butterflies  to  decorate  a  vest  for 
my  lafte  waist  for  this  season's  wear. 
They  could  also  be  used  similarly  here 
and  there  on  a  whote  net  gown.  You 
can  get  some  very  pretty  butterflies  in 
cotton  kimono  or  Japanese  crepe.  That 
is  where  I  got  these,  and  when  I  cut 
them  out,  I  allowed  one-eighth  inch 
around  the  edge  to  turn  under.  I  ran 
this  "turn-under"  with  a  fine  thread, 
and  appliqued  the  butterflies  to  my  net 
vest,  having  the  right  side  next  to  the 
net.  I  pinned  them  firmly  in  place  first, 
then  I  hemmed  the  edge  onto  the  net 
with  very  fine  stitches  and  fine  white 
thread. 

In  the  detail  drawing  the  half  marked 
(1)  represents  the  butterfly  before  it 
is  covered  with  the  net,  while  (2)  shows 
the  effect  of  the  net  covering.  The  white 
dots  around  the  edge  of  the  wing  show 
how  tiny  white  beads  are  sewed  on  to 
set  off  the  outline.  The  head  of  the 
butterfly  is  a  colored  glass  bead  or 
sequin.  On  the  neck  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  body  (indicated  by  the  darker 
lines)  I  used  a  shade  of  colored  floss, 
catching  it  over  the  outside  of  the  net 
once  or  twice  to  make  some  bands  of 
brighter  color.     Then  I  worked  on  the 


The  farm  veranda  may  be  living  room, 
rest  room  and  dining  room  thru  the  hot 
weather  of  July  and  August.  If  it  has 
been  remodeled  into  the  spacious  out- 
of-door  room  of  today,  it  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  all  of  these  uses.  A  broad 
veranda  extending  around  to  the  side 
of  the  house,  acc'essible  from  dining 
room  or  kitchen,  is  a  desirable  feature 
of  any  farm-house.  The  ample  floor 
room  at  the  turn  is  cool  and  pleasant 
on  a  sultry  day,  and  porch  furniture 
may  be  shifted  to  meet  weather  incle- 
mencies or  secure  privacy. 

An  enclosure  of  mosquito  netting  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  it  is  not  only  a 
defense  against  insects  but  it  screens 
from  observation  as  well  and  adds  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-door  meal. 
The  netting  should  be  tacked  to  move- 
able frames  which  can  be  hooked  to 
position  on  the  veranda,  or  stored  after 
the  summer  is  over.  For  this  purpose, 
a  good  wire  netting  is  well  worth  while. 

Rag  rugs  or  grass  rugs  are  appro- 
priate, and  some  good  comfortable 
chairs  are  absolutely  necessary.  Many 
a  farm  attic  has  some  chairs  which  can 
be  used  on  the  veranda  if  they  are  in 
good  condition.  Boston  rockers  and  the 
old-fashioned  chairs  of  simple  lines  are 
very  desirable.  These  can  be  painted 
a  uniform  color — dark  green  is  probab- 
ly the  best. 

If  the  furniture  is  simple  and  in  good 
repair  and  there  are  no  garish  color 
clashes,  this  out-of-door  living  room 
will  have  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Crude 
and  inartistic  decorative  attempts  are 
worse  than  none.  The  assemblage  of 
furniture  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
the    farmer's    family   has   dignity   and 


6i  yards  of  36-iuch  material  for  a  36- 
iuch  size.  The  skirt  measures  about 
3 J  yards  at  the  foot.  Price,  10  cents. 
1596.  —  Ladies'  House  or  Morning 
Dress.— Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  meas^ure.  It  requires 
6|  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  36- 
inch  size.  The  skirt  measures  about  3 
yards  at  the  lower  edge.  Price,  10 
cents. 


When  your  feet  are  tired  and  aching 
try  giving  them  a  borax  batli.  Add  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuUs  of  borax  to  a 
basdn  of  warm  water  and  soak  the  foot 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  night  be- 
fore retiring.  Try  this  for  a  week  or 
so  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults. 


DETAIL  OF  BUTTERFLY  FOR  VEST. 

ivy  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Forsythe,  college  phy- 
sician of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Many  plants  will  cause  the  affliction. 
According  to  Dr.  Forsythe,  about  a 
score  of  different  plants  will  affect 
those  susceptible.  He  recommends  as 
treatment,  immediate  washing  with 
soap  and  y/ater,  followed  by  alcohol  and 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate. He  suggests  baking  soda  water 
to  control  the  itching,  and  advises 
against  using  oily  substances,  as  they 
dissolve  the  poison  and  tend  to  spread 
it. 


YOUNO   WOMAN  FARM  MANAGER 


The  position  of  assistant  farm  man- 
ager is  awaiting  a  young  womau  who 
will  conclude  this  month  her  second 
year  of  training  in  general  agriculture 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
When  searching  for  a  training  ground, 
she  found  that  Penn  State  was  near 
and  that  it  offered  just  the  preparation 
which  she  needed.  When  she  assumes 
her  new  role,  her  schedule,  as  now 
made  out,  will  include  keeping  account 
of  all  enterprises,  ordering  supplies, 
planning  work,  testing  milk,  making 
butter,  keeping  records  of  sales  and  dis- 
tribution of  milk  to  employes,  planting, 
pruning  and  spraying  small  fruits,  study 
of  crop  yields  as  relatod  to  fertilization, 
and  supplying  the  farm  residence  with 


BUTTERFLIES    ON    A    HAT. 

fitness  which  would  be  marred  by 
flower  jars  improvised  from  old  kitchen 
utensils,  etc.  One  or  two  really  good 
jars  of  plants  are  better  than  the  motley 
array  of  growing  things  in  old  cans, 
saucepans,  etc.,  seen  about  some  farm 
homes.  Such  things,  while  they  may 
isolate  or  reserve  some  treasured  plants, 
do  not  refine  the  taste  of  growing  chil- 
dren.— M.  R.  Conover,  New  Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMEB  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ninjc  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
unles^^ou  do  so.  Also  give  bust  inoosuro 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children'H  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-263  So. 
Third   Stree,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

1741 — Girl's  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  and  10  years.  It  requires  3i 
yards  of  36  inch  material  for  an  8  year 
size.     Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1740.— Girl's  Dress.— Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,   6,    8   and    10    years.     It   requires   3 


When  Ironing  Day 
Comes  Round   v 

Add  Borax  to  the  starch.  It 
makes  the  ironing  ■moother. 

Clothes  washed  with  Borax 
are  satisfactory  to  iron  because 
they  are  clean,  soft  and  sweet. 
Their  color  is  unfaded.  They 
have  not  "come  to  pieces"  in 
the  wash. 

Keep  Borax  always  on  your 
laundry  shelf  and  specify 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

it's  the  purest. 


Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  i:i?Sfu".j:?^-ffi 

^"^  •utile*.  Neat.  dean. 

1  ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Laita  all 

I  season.  Madeof 
metal,  can'tsplllortip 
over;  will  not  loll  or 
Injure  anything. 

1  Cuaranieed  eflectlve. 
Sold   by    dealer^    o« 

I  6  arnl  by  exprcu  pra> 
_^_^ paid  for  Si. 

BASOU)  BOMSas,  uo  D«Kalb  At*..  BiMklTK,  |U  «, 


July  15,  1916. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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T^^PERFEICT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


SMDltVCt919iSf   crSILOCUTTINO 


Work*  In  »ny 
kind  of  toil.    Cuts 
,l,ll{.— doesn't  pull  like 
olhereultcrs.Absoluttlynodlwr 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Acres  a  Day 

«,ii>i  one  man  and  one  horse.    Here  It  what  one 

„rn^°*""  WilliamBport,  Pa..  Feb.  8. 1915 

Love  Mf «.  Co.:   Gentlemen:  HougM  one  of  your  Per- 

ffrt  Corn  Uarvestera  anAjiKe  .t«???  much.    We  cut  9 

am-sofenHilatje  and  jTiB  fllr  bctu-r  than  any  othef 

5iSy  we  have  found  to  «lt  it.  i.  H.  Breimng 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  T«E  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  te'Ulnir  all  about  this 

labor-savine  machine;  also  contninhiK  testimonials 

ol  many  user*.    Send  for  this  circular  n.atter  today. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

0."l.\l LIneotn.lHltlol. 


USED  AUTOS 

Th«  HouM  ol  Fair  and  Squara  Mathods 

We  do  things  differently  here — and 
just  that  "diiferemce"  guarantees  a 
square  deal  to  you.  We  buy  (or  ca8.h — 
and  we  don't  buy  an  auto  to  sell  to  you 
unless  we  make  sure  tha.t  the  machine 
is  right.  Over  1000  real  values  await 
your  selection — and  low  price  plus  quali- 
ty   is    in    every    one    of    them. 

1000  USED  AUTOS,  $150  UP 

BtJICK,    Lata    Model     1300 

1816    MAXWELL    Touring    1600 

OADILLAO,    Late    Model     $310 

OVERLAND  Roadster.  Lata  Model  .$375 
HXTDSON  Touring,  Late  Model  .  .  .  .$560 
HUPMOBILE  Touring,  Lata  Model  .$200 

FORDS  AU  Stylaa $126  to  $260 

Dodge,  Ch&ndlara.  Bnlcks,  Mitchells, 

Uaynes,  PnUmans,  Mercera  and  all 

makes,  aU  atylas $160  np 

Band  today  for  ttaa  new  Illnatntad  Book- 
let "A" — prlca  and  information  for 
automoblllita. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc., 

203  N.  Broad  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 


ands  of  bushels.  In  Washington  Coun- 
ty with  the  agent  as  advisor  and  leader 
the  farmers  defeated  the  railroad 
freight  raise  and  thus  saved  themselves 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars  per  month. 

Tho  boys'  and  girls'  com  and  can- 
ning clubs  aro  part  of  the  agent's  work, 
and  along  this  line  much  good  has  been 
aifonipli.shed. 

The  I'oMioua  will  meet  next  time 
August  21?  at  George  School  as  the  guests 
of  Edgewood  Grange. — M.  R.  Briggs. 


FREE 


Write    for  my  New 
BuKKV  Book  today. 


Khowa  160  snappy  styles 
of  Kenuine  Split  Hickory 
Vtthicles.  Telia  about  the 


of  Kenuine  Split 
Vehicles.  Telia  a 
most  Btartlingprice-Bplith  \\ 

•    uiiK  uiidf  «««>  iM«u«.^y  »*!>  ..iiiCi.aa^i 

A  postal  briiMrs  It  lr«a  --  postpaid. 


(U) 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


'Are  recognized  the  world's  finest 

fvehicloB.  Kamoua  for  easy 
iKhtnoss.BtrenKthand  long 
[service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  fnu- 


Uon  in  use.  Kvery  ris  sold  on  80  days 
p9*  trial  and  2  years  suarantaa.    Sand  fa* 
book  tuday.  Sea  (Or  youraalf  tha  nsw 
atria*  and  tha  niMsy  you  eaa  •■«•• 
Addrcaa  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Praa 
Tka  OHIO  C«*RI*8C  MfO.  CO. 
Station  27(1 
COLUMBUa.  OHIO 


Ca,i-Alon  $- 


Other  Styley  ^^^^ 


ENGINESi 
SEPARATORS. 
SreEADERS.TRACTORS 

MT260-Dair< 
whrTsalldi 
Mula.  ttM 


_ira  frea  catalog  tails  yo 

I  direct  to  uB4.r,  at  whola- 

and    oth*»r    Imola- 

nwn    fac- 


manta,  built  in  my    ... 
at  Watarloo,  at  prlc< 


third  to  ona-half  L.Kas  than  you  oan 
ally  pay  for  flrst-claaa  cooda.    A 
'slaaa,  atylaa  and  prieaa  of  aaparatora, 
ansinaaand  apraadara.    My  rarmobil 


(traetot)  haano  aqualfor  aimplicity 
amewney,    Stata    what  you  _a—<t. 


qiulllty  of  tha 


.Write  today  for  your  fra< 
it  this  woodarfuibook  of 
.^^ and  housaho 


taatify    to 

ay  line  of 

free 

k  of  barralna  for  I 

household. 
WM.  OALLOWAV,  Pr**.. 
WM.  QALLOWAV  OO 
ni   Oalloway  I 
WatMloo.  I ' 
Iowa. 


,  Cnflln**    . 

•s«.7e  MP 


Among  the  Granges 

Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Coumties,  Pa. 

— Pomona    Grange    No.    22,    held    their 

last  meeting  in  early  June  at  Solebury 

Meeting  House,   as  the  guests   of   Car- 

versville  Grange.     Master  Samuel  Fos- 
ter, of  Bustleton,  presided  and  Ida  I). 

Row,  of  Edgewood,  acted  as  secretary. 

The    morning    session    was    devoted    to 

committee    reports.      Dr.    J.    N.    Rosen- 

berger's  repor*  for  the  legislative  com- 
mittee  was   received.     He    told   of   the 

active  work  for   oleo   legislation    being 

done    by    National   Dairymen's    Union. 

He  also  said  the  time  was  ripe  for  all 

agricultural  organizations  to  unite  their 

forces,  and  then  to  employ  capable  men 

to  watch  state  and  national  legislation 

in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  men  who 

would  see  that  good  laws  were  put  be- 
fore legislature  and  then  demand  their 

(vasaage.     Only    by  such    united   forces 

will  the   voice  of  the  rural  people  be 

heard   and  considered   seriously  by  our 

law  makers.     A  resolution  to  the  above 

offect   was  passed  to  be  sent   to  State 

Grange  which  will. meet  in  Philadelphia 

this    fall. 

William  Hurley  announced  the  annual 

picnic   to   be   held   Wednesday,   August 

i),  at  Ncshaminy   Falls.     State   Master 

.John    McSparran    will    bo    present    to 

make  an  address  in  i\w.  afternoon.  Sports 

and  dancing  will  also  add  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  day. 

It  was  announced  that  the  committee 

having  charge  of  finding  summer  posi- 
tions for  Philadelphia  High  School  boys 

and  girls  had  the  necessary  application 
blanks  ready  for  those  desiring  to  em- 
ploy these  children.  Last  year  over  two 
thousand  desired  positions  but  only  a 
few  were  placed.  They  are  duldren 
from  respectable  homes  and  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  those  giving  good  refer- 
ences to  Dr.  J.  N.  Rosenberger,  Wy- 
combe, Pa.,  and  others  from  whom  ap- 
plication  blanks  can  be  obtained. 

Because  of  the  stormy  day  reports 
were  received  from  only  five  of  the 
local  granges.    These  reports  showed  an    j^^,  ^^^,^  ^^^^  gj^j^  ^^^  practical  things. 

average   mombership  of  over  one   hun- 

dred.  In  one,  co-operative  business  to 
the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars  was 
reported. 

Brother  and  Sister  Dildine,  of  the 
State  Grange  executive  committee,  were 
present  and  explained  the  duties  of 
this  Pomona  in  entertaining  State 
Grange.  Committees  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  were  then  appointed. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  Mary  G.  Wilson  as  lecturer.    ' '  Build- 


74%  G 


am 


per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  80-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
28.7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  18.6 
bushels  per  acre. 


Winter  Wheat 

Production 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  in- 
crease wheat  yielis.      Write 

Tw  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  c— itt- 

Of  the  National  Fertilizer  Aioociation 
1418  Monsey  Blig.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Washington  Covmty,  Pa. — By  special 
invitation,  the  Washington  Pomona 
Grange  No.  16,  met  at  Prosperity,  Pa., 
Tuesday,  June  16. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  located  on  a  beautiful 
knoll  just  at  the  edge  of  the  town. 
The  bountiful  lunch  at  noon  was  served 
on  the  church  lawn,  under  the  beauti- 
ful big  trees.  The  attendance  at  this 
meeting  wa/s  very  go|od.  Delegates 
were  present  from  many  sections  of  the 
county. 

The  morninjg  session  opened  with 
Worthy  Master  R.  8.  Rankin  in  charge. 
.\fter  the  able  address  of  welcome  by 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Brenneman,  Master  of 
Prosperity  Grange,  all  felt  that  they 
were  indeed  welcome. 

The  first  session  w^s  taken  up  with 
business,    reports,    etc.      Reports    from 

.subordinate  granges,  with  a  few  excep-    ■     ^        w  .        _ 

tions  were  encouraging.  Some,  however,!  I    production  -Oil    yOUF    SOU.    | 

need  urging  and  help  to  more  efficient] 

work. 

The  report  of  committee  on  "Grange 
Parade  at  the  Washington  Fair"  shows 
that  they  are  planning  to  have  a  parade 
that  will  not  only  excel  the  one  held 
last  fall,  but  any  in  the  county  or  state. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  that  all  the 
subordinate  granges  of  the  county  will 
ioin  in  a  picnic  to  be  held  August  24,  in 
the  Washington  Park.  The  lecturer  of 
each  grange  to  aid  the  committee  ap- 
jfointed  to  arrange  for  this  picnic.  The 
Mast  of  Ohio  StJite  Grange  is  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers. 

Both  morning  and  afternoon  se.ssitfns 
wore  interspersed  with  splendid  musi- 
cal selections  and  readings. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Hagar,  of  the  Washington 
grange  spoke  on  "Teaching  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Public  Schools."  He  urges 
the  use  of  object  lessons  and   teaching 


pnOSPHORUSI 

I  The  limiting  factor  in  crop-   | 


bAY  BREAK 
OCK  PHOSPHA' 

The  moat  economical   and   perma- 
nent aource  of  aupply. 

Write  for  literature  and  learn  how  your 
cropa  can  be  increased  and  your  aoil  made 
permanently  fertile  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per 
•ere  per  year. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 

12  Clay  Street  Columbia.  Tenn. 


HATBALERS 


inakesclean,com- 
l)act  bales  of  any- 

f liinK  balable.      Built 
by  pioneers.     Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Bi^KeRt  re- 
iults  and  profits  for  users. 
W  rlt«  forlatcst  Cittaloir. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 
2075lli«paliirtSI.,     Qtilvcy.lll. 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND   SAMPLE 


Over  a.000.000   rods  Brown^ 
Fence  ttlr<-»i)y  sold  to  400,000  I 
farmers.      !•  si-tory  Trices, 
Kreiftht Prepaid.  IBOslyUa.  ] 
1 8o  p*r  red  u*.     Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool     Write    postal. 

THi  aaowN  riNCK  *  wiai  co. 

m  m       .       .      Clavalana,  Otil* 


Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.  MILLIGAN 

Tbe  Various  Classes  of  Bonds 
The  four  great  divisions  into  whicli 
the  great  mas«  of  bonds  may  be  divided 
:irc  easily  remembered  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  readily  identified  with 
ing  up  the  Soil"  was  discussed  by  the  activities  familiar  to  most  people.  Fin- 
meeting.  The  dairy  was  recommended  anc-iers  have  endeavored  to  make  finer 
as  the  berit  means  for  this  locality.  nancicrs  have  endeavored  to  make  finer 

liiMtinctions  than  tlje  divisions  chosen 
hy  the  writer  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
])0ses  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the 
following  division  will  be  the  most  prac- 
tical. 

Municipal,     railroad,     jniblic     utility, 
iind    industrial    bondi*    include    nearly 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Confidence — can  only  be  gained  by  hon- 
esty of  purpose  and  reliability.  Reading 
bone  Fertilizer  stands  the  test. 

Retdln^  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.*  Reading,  Pa. 

(Thia  tTMla  oiArk  miaiii  qualttr) 


wnu  lot 

booklet  mad 
lurthcr  I  n  • 
lormatioa. 


' '  The  Horse  Trade ' '  by  Riley  was  re- 
cited by  a  member  of  Pinevillo  Grange. 
'The  advisability  of  a  lecturer's  con- 
ference" was  discussed  by  Marion  R. 
Ely  and  Eleanor  Bucknian. 

As  Bucks  County  has  ju.st  opened  a 
farm  bureau  and  the  advisor  or  agent 


!.,.,..   LM...«  J          ^f  security   which   is   com- 

conu'i  in  Julv.  the  duties  ot  the  tarni  j                                 •' 

■                    ,   •    .1  u„  V    K    Wojivor  monly  well  known  to  investment  bank- 

agent  were  explained  by  K  K.  Weaver,  y_  ^^^  _^ ^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

of  State  College.     He  said  the 
of    good    accomplished    by    the 


ers  in  this  country,  and  it  does  not  re- 


age  n 

of  State  College.     He  said  the  amount  ^     ,     *•  •*       *  *u        l*  *     • 

^                                  bureau  'l'"re  much  elasticity  of  thought  to  in- 

,     ,         ,                 .,„   „,^  „r.orQtinn  ilude   lu   thcse   divisions   every   known 

depends   largely   upon   the   eo-operation  ^  ^      ,  ,           ,  ■      •          *           r^t 

,     ^             ,1  u.„;,  rioalrfl  t^  Ipftm  ' <>"»  of  boud  favored  by  investors.     Of 

of  the  people  and  their  desire  to  learn  ....                  . 

,        ',      '          ,      rp.  „  v,rm  Riirpiii  IS  courso    such    securitics    as    farm    mort- 

iiiid  to  be  helped.     The  farm  iiureau  is  ,       ,      ..                    ^     ^           l 

really  an  extension  of  State  College  and  «age    bonds,   the    guaranteed    mortgage 

its  experiment  station  into  each  county  I'onds  common   to  New  York   City,  put 

having  an  agent.     Every  effort  is  made  o"fc  l>y_the   large   guarantee   ••ompames 
to  have  men  in  charge  who  aro  compe- 


tent to  give  information  or  who  know 
where  to  obtain  it  quickly.  In  Brad- 
ford County  with  the  assistance  of  their 
n^rent  the  farmers  have  reduced  their 
loss  from  oats  siniit,  saving  many  thous- 


and other  unique  mothods  tif  putting 
into  negotiable  form  credits  formerly 
available  only  to  banks,  have  been  in- 
iluiled  in  the  industrial  division  and 
for  the  sake  of  further  clearness  this 
(Continued    on    page    16.) 


Caibonjinestone 

rh^  Lanti  Tonic 


Get  bigger  crops  by  using  Carbon 
Limestone.  Itsvery  high  percent- 
age of  carbonate  of  lime  releases 
the  potash  now  in  the  soil  but  un- 
available. Pulverized  fine  enough 
for  best  results.  Inbulkorinsacks. 
WrHa  ladayfar  BOOKLET  and  PRICES. 

The  Carbon  Limestone  Company  ^ 

us  Slambaugh  BIdf .     Younittawn,  Ohio 


m 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

la  HmX  Caustie        —        Cannot  Burn 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLE 

TtM  b«at  Hnd  most  economloal  form  of  LItne  for 
agrlcultiiriil  viso,  lawna  aiul  graaa.  An  iDtereatlns 
booklet  r«Rardlug  the  value  o(  potash  In  your  ■oil 
and  lime  requirements — mailed  tree  on  requeat. 

E.  J.  UVII^O  *  CO. 

47§  ■oUm  BIdg.  Philadelphia. 


HAY 


H     w.  0.  POWER  a  CO.,    Ml  W.  S3r<  St,     Nta  Tvk  H 

A      are  tbe  largest  bandlera  ot  commiaaloii  bay  a 

ri      In  Greater  New  York.  If  you  have  hay  to  <ll»-  " 

Y      Doae.of  eommunloate  with  thrm.  Y 
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THE  FUR  BRINGERS 

By  Hulbert  Footner 

Copyright  Th«  prank  A.  Munaey  Co. 

OHAPTEB  XXIX    (Concluded) 


Five    minutea  more    of    scooping   out 
and   the  way   was  clear.     Ambrose  ex- 


wistful  child.  "Honest  truth!"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Hho  oi>encd  her  simple  heart  fully  to 
liim.  Her  soft  speech  tumbled  out  as 
if  it  had  been  dammed  all  these  years, 
and  only  now  released  by  a  touch  of 
kindness. 

Ambrose  was  touched  deeply,  yet  lie 
could  not  help  glancing  over  her  liead 
at  the  square  of  sky  obliquely  revealed 
thru  the  window.  It  gradually  dark- 
ened. 

"The  moon  has  g)one  down,"  ho 
said  at  last. 

Nesis    clung    to    him.      |'Ah,    you    so 


As    he    listened    to    the    girl's    cry  tended  his  long  body  on  the  floor  and 

Ambrose  had  no  difficulty  in  recogniz-  wriggled  himself  slowly  under  the  log. 

ing  it  as  a  derisive,  flirtation  challenge.  Outside  an  urgent  'hand  on  his  shoul-    ^^^^  ^^  leave' me!  "  she  whimpered. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  h«  came  to  the  der  restrained  him.     Throwing  herself        ^^  ^^^^^^^   released  himself.  "Thin 

window  and   answered  in  kind.     They  on  the  ground,  she  put  her  lips  to  his      .              ,.,.,_  ,,  , .^    ,,^  — „^  „, 

oould  not  contain  their  laughter  at  the  ear.  "Go  back!"  she  whispered.  "The 

sound  of  the  comical  English  syllables,  moon   is  moch   bright.   You  must   wait 

Becoming  emboldened,  they  gradual-  little  while." 

ly   drew   closer   to   the   window.     They  Ambrose,  mad  to   taste   tlie  free  air 

made  outrageous  faces.  Still  the  poker-  of  heavep,  resisted  a  little  sullenly, 

players   afifected   not   to   be    aware    of  -Please    go    back!"    »he    whispered    ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

them.                                                    •  imploringly.     "I  «ome  in.     I   got  talk    ^^^^^^^^     ..^ 

Suddenly   Nesis,   aa  if  to  prove    her  ,^ith  you." 

superior    boldness,    darted    forward  ,to  jjg  ^^.^^^  himself  baek  into  the  shack 
the    very    window.     Ambrose,   startled 


gently 
of  me  a  little,"  he  said.  "I  must  get 
a  long  start  before  daylight." 

She   buried    her    face   on   her   knees. 
Her  shoulders  shook. 

"Nesis!"  he  whispered   aj>pealingly. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  flung  a  hand 

"No  good  cry,"  she 

Come  on! " 

Nesis  led  the  way  out  thru  the  hole 

they  had  dug.     Job  followed   Ambrose. 


by   the  unexpected   move,  fell  back  a    ^^^^  ^^^  j^^jg  ^jjg^  g^^  appeared,  he  put 
step.     Nesis  put  her  hands  on  the  sill    ^-^^  hands  under  her  arms  and,  drawing 

-      -      ,    ■.       1     :-.4..^ii:#v{K1a    -iiKa    into  ..  .         -i    i   _„ u*^-   ^^^4- 


with  none  too  good  a  grace.     Standing   Qutside,  for  greater  safety,  be  took  the 

xu-   u»1<x   ...Unn   oVi^  onnonrA^.   hfl  T>llt      .  ... 


and  shrieked  an  unintelligible  jibe  into 

the  room. 

The  other  girls  hugged  themselves 
witli  horrified  delight.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  jailers.  They  sprang 
up  and  with  threatening  voice  and 
gestures  drove  the  girls  away.  They 
scampered  down-hill,  shrieking  -with 
affected  terror. 


her  thru,  stood  'her  upon  her  feet. 

He  could  have  tossed  the  little  thing 
in  the  air  with  scarcely  an  effort.  She 
turned  about  and  came  close  to  him. 

"  I  so  glad  to  be  by  you! ' '  she  breath- 
ed. 

"You  managed  to  get  here  without 
being  seen,"  he  grumbled. 

"You   foolish!"    dbe   whispered   ten- 


When  Nesis  placed  her  hands  on  the    ^^^^jy.      mj   mtig.     I    can    hide   behind 
sill  a  thin  package  slipped  out  of  her    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  j.^j^  ,, 
sleeve  and  thudded  upon  the  floor.    Am-        ^^^^   ^^^  leaning  against   the    foot- 
brose's  heart  jumped.  board    of    the    bed.      Like    a    confiding 

As  the  girls  ran  away,  under  cover    ^^^.^^  ^^^  snuggled  her  shoulder  under 
of  leaning  out  and  calling  after  them,   ^^.^  ^^^ 

« '  I  never  can  thank  you  properly  for 

what  you've   done,"   he  said  clumsily. 

"I  do  anything  for  you,"   she  said 

quickly.    "So  soon  my  eyes  see  you  to 

.1  -    a T  i,^,N...  *\\a¥     AlwnvH  hftfore 

tilt5       tlUllt-C         A.        lk»AV/*»  V".*.-         -     ./ 

that  I  am  think  about  white  men.  I  not 
see  no  white  men  before,  only  the  little 


he  pushed  her  gift  under  the  table  with 
his  foot.  One  of  the  jailers,  coming  to 
the  window  and  glancing  about  the 
room,   found   him   unconcernedly   light- 

^ »* r»    "Vita    -niTVP 

When  the  poker  game  was  resumed 
Ambrose  retired  with  his  prize  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  shack.  It  prov- 
ed to  be  the  knife  he  had  asked  for,  a 
keen,  strong  blade. 

She  had  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of 
moose  hide  to  keep  it  from  clattering 
on  the  floor.  Ambrose 's  heart  warmed 
toward  her  anew.  "She's  as  plucky 
and    clever    as 


parson,  and   the  old   men    at   the   fort. 


dog  in  his  arms. 

The  moon  had  sunk  behind  the  hill 
across  the  river,  but  it  was  still  dan- 
gerously bright.  Nesis  took  hold  ot 
Ambrose's  sleeve  and  pointed  off  to 
the  right.     She  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"Ev'ry  tam  feel  what  is  under  your 
foot  before  step  hard." 

She  did  not  make  directly  for  the 
river,  but  led  him  step  by  step  up  the 
hill  toward  a  growth  of  timber  that 
promised  safety.  The  first  hundred 
yards  was  tbe  most  difficult. 

Nesis,  still  leading  Ambrose,  pat- 
tered ahead  as  if  every  twig  in  the 
brush  was  familiar  to  'her.  She  did  not 
strike  down  to  the  river  until  they  had 
gone  a  good  way  around  the  side  of 
the  hill. 

This  brought  them  to  the  water's 
edge  at  a  point  a  third  of  a  mile  or 
more  below  liie  toopees.  ^xHJi^tosc 
distinguished  a.  bark  canoe  drawn  up 
beneath  the  willows.  In  it  lay  the  out- 
fit    she     had     provided 

He  put  it  in  the  water,  ond  Job 
hopped  into  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  bow. 

"You  love  that  dog  ver'  moch," 
Nesis  murmured  jealously. 

"He's  all  I've  got,"  said  Ambrose. 


July  15,  ISllfl. 

The  evasive  note  made  him  insist 
ii(ion   knowing. 

For  a  long  time  she  would  not  tell, 
thus  increasing  his  determination  to 
find  out.  Finally  she  said  very  low:  "I 
jus'  foolish.  I  think  maybe — maybe 
you  want  tak'  nie  too!" 

Ambrose  'a  heart  was  wrung.  His  arin 
went  around  her  with  a  right  good  wUl. 
"You  poor  baby!"  he  murmured.  "1 
can't!'; 

She  struggled  to  release  herself.  "All 
right,"  she  said  stiffly.  "I  not  think 
you  tak'  me.     Only  maybe." 

"  O  God !  "  swore  Ambrose.  "  If  I  live 
thru  my  troubles  I'll  find  a  way  of  get- 
ting you  out  of  yours!" 

"Ah,  come  btick!"  she  murmured, 
clinging  to  his  arm. 

"Good-by,"  ho   said. 

"Wait!"  she  said,  clinging  to  him. 
She  lifted  her  face.  "Kiss  me  once, 
lak '  white  people  kiss!" 

He  kissed  her  fairly. 

"Goo'-by, "  she  whispered.  "I  al- 
ways be  think  of  you.  Goo'-by,  Ang- 
leysman! " 

CHAPTER   XXX 


They  not  lak  you!  My  fat'er  is  the  same 
as  me.  He  lak  white  men.  We  talk  moch 
about  white  men.  My  fat'er  say  to  me 
never  forget  the  Angleys  talk. 

"Manv    tam    my    fat'er   say    to    me, 

";    "■''V   Z  '''T«    Angleys  talk  mak'  men  strong.  He  say  ^     , 

she    18    trienmy,  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^   Watusk   kill   me    for   ^er  hand  swiftly  sought  his. 

thought.     He  stuffed   the  knife  in   hi«    ^^^^^^  ^   ^^,^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^   ^^^^^^    ^^^„    ^^.^ 

bed    and    resigned  himself    as   best    he  ^                               ^^  ^             ^^^^^^  ^^^    Ambrose  hastily,  fearing  a  demonstra- 

could  to  wait  for  darkness.  °"        ''"°                           r  *,       v„   ;„    .• 

,     ,      t^.      X          ij      «.•  this    three  years  ago,  my  fat'er  he  is   tion. 

Fortunately  for  his  store  of  patience,  ^J^'^^^^^.f  ^.^„^,^  ,/,  ^ig  falls  to        Nesis    drew    a    long    sigh.      "I    tell 

the  days  were  rapidly  growing  shorten  go  ^                                        ^^^^^^  ^^^^                ^^^  ^^.^                 ^,^^^^  ^^^  .^  .^ 

rTe^r  fi'ir  ^in"  7  :t       ^My  fa't'er  and  ten  men  go.  Bamby    four  sleeps  -  -^g  falls.    Two  s.eps 
Lk  enough  to  begin  work.  they  come  back.  My  fat'er  not  in  any    by  quiet  water.  Many  bad  rapids  after 

dark  enough         begin  wo  y  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^.^^   ^^^^     You  mus'  land  by  every  rapid  to 

Ambrose    squatted   in  the   corner    at        g  J      ^     ^  .^  ^^^^  .^    ,,,,      They  say  the  falls  mak'  no  noise 

th*  foo    of  his  bed,  and  set  to   work    Ah^  y       y^  ^^^  ^^^^^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^,„ 

as  quietly  as  a  mouse  m  the  pantry.         ''"''  nvoi  »       s  & 

"They  say   that.     But   I   know   the 

He  had  finished  his  hole  in  the  floor-    truth.  Achunza  is  a  friend  of  Watusk.  .       - 

ing  and  was  commencing  to  dig  in  the    Watusk  give   him    his   vest   with   gold-    with    white    bones   pile    up         she      al- 

earth,    when   a  soft   scratching  on   the    work  after.    My  fat 'er  is  dead.  I  am  lak     7/'     '^^^^  ^^  ^j',-'  "  ^  *^"«- 

wall   gave   notice   of   Nesis 's   presence   wood  then.  My  mot'er  sell  me  to  Wa-         ^'^'^  ^or  you  to  goi 

tusk,  I  not  care  for  not 'ing." 

"Your    mother,   sell   you!"    murmur- 
ed Ambrose. 

My  mot'er  not  lak  me  ver'  moch," 


"I  know  rivers,"  said  Ambrose. 
They  say  under  the  water  is  a  cave 


she  whis- 


outside. 

* '  Angleysman,  you  there? 
pered  thru  the  chink. 

"Here!"  said  Ambrose. 

"The  boat  is  ready,"  she  said,  "I 
got  grub  and  blanket  and  gun." 

"Ah,  fine!"  whispered  Ambrose. 

"You   almost    out!"    she    asked. 

H«   explained    his  situation. 

' '  I  dig.  this  side,  too, ' '  she  said.  ' '  We 
dig  together.     Mak'  no  noise!" 

Since  the  shack  was  innocent  of 
foundati«n  it  was  no  great  matter  to 
dig  under   the  wall.     With   knife   and 


hands  Ambrose  worked  on  his  side  un-    my  fat'er.    He  is  one  fine  man. 


'I'll    be    careful,"    he    said    lightly 
"Don't  you  worry!" 

"At  the   falls,"  she  went   on  sadly, 

^^j  „.  .„ -   -.-     ,       "you  mus'  land  on  the  side  away  from 

said  Nesis  simply.  "She  mad  for  cause  the  sun,  and  carry  your  canoe  on  your 
I  got  white  blood.  She  mad  for  cause  hack.  There  is  pretty  good  trail.  Three 
my  fat'er  all  tam  talk  with  mc."  miles.     After   that   one    more    sleep    to 

"Three  years  ago!"  said  Ambrose,  the  big  lake.  A  Company  fort  is  there. " 
"You  must  have  been  a  little  girl  ly^^^  ^^  honest  man  he  dreaded  the 
then!"  mere  formulas  of  thanks  at  such  a  mo- 

"I  fourteen  year  old  then.    My  mot'-    uxcnt,  hut  neither  could  an  honest  man 
er    got     'not'er    osban'    now.    Common   forego  them.     "How  can  I  ever  repay 
man.    They    gone    with    Buffalo    Lake   you!"  he  mumbled. 
people.     I  not  care.  All  tam.  1  think  of 


She   clapped   a  warm    hand   over   his 
mouth, 
til  he  had  got  deop  enough  to  dig  under.        "Las'  summer  the  priest  come  here.        As  he  was  about  to  step  in  the  canoo 

Occasional  little  sounds  assured  him    Mak'  good  talk,  him.     Say  if  we  good,    Amb 
that  Nesis  was  not  idle.  Suddenly  the    bam-by  we  see  the  dead  again.     What 

thin  barrier  of  earth  between  the~    —  *'    "    ' —   '^'"' 

ed  in,   and   they   clasped  hands 
hole. 


rose    saw   a    bundle    lying    on    the 
ground  to  one  side  that  he  had  not  re 


m  cav-    you   think,  is  that  true  talk,  Angleys-    marked  before.     "What  is  that!"   he 
in   the    mant'^  asked. 

Ambrose's  arm  tightened  around  the        "Not 'ing  for  you,"  she  said  quii-kly. 


Free 

Ambrose  put  off  with  a  heart  big  with 
compassion  for  the  piteous  little  figure 
he  was  leaving  behind  him.  His  im- 
potence to  aid  her  poisoned  the  joy  of 
his  escape. 

As  he  drove  his  paddle  into  the  breast 
of  the  dark  river,  and  put  one  point 
of  willows  after  another  between  him 
and  danger,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  spirits  rose  steadily. 

No  desire  fox  sleep  hampered  him.  He 
had  had  enough  of  sleeping  the  past 
two  weeks.  His  arms  had  ached  for 
this  exorcise.  There  was  a  fair  current, 
and  the  willows  moved  by  at  a  respect- 
able rate. 

"Like  old  times,  old  fel'!"  he  said 
to  his  dumb  partner. 

Joij'a  lull  Uiuinped  on  iiie  gunwale. 
Ambrose  contended  that  at  night  Job. 
l)urposely  turned  stern  formost  to  the 
most  convenient  hard  object  that  his 
signals  might  be  audible. 

"Tonight  is  ours  anyway,  old  fel," 
said  Ambrose.  "Let's  enjoy  it  while 
we  can.     The  worst  is  yet  to   come!" 

In  due  course  the  miracle  of  dawn 
was  enacted  on  the  river.  The  world 
stole  out  of  the  dark  like  a  woman 
wan  with  watching.  First  the  line  of 
tree-tops  on  either  bank  became  black- 
ly silhouetted  against  the  graying  sky, 
then  little  by  little  the  niasaes  of  trees 
and  bushes  resolved  into  individuals. 

With  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  need 
of  sleep  began  to  afflict  him.  He  had 
thought  he  never  would  need  sleep 
again.  His  paddle  became  leaden  in 
his  hands,  and  Olympian  yawns  pros- 
trated  him. 

He  did  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to 
sleep  as  yet,  but  he  resolved  to  stimu- 
late his  flagging  energies  with  bread 
and  hot  tea. 

Landing  on  a  point  of  stones,  he 
built  a  fire,  and  hung  his  little  copper 
pot  over  it.  The  sight  of  everything 
he  had  been  provided  with  brought  the 
thought  of  Nesis  sharply  home  again, 
and  sobered  him. 

He  could  not  forget  her  jtiteous  a])- 
peal  as  he  had  left  her,  or  the  horror 
of   her   life    with   Watusk. 

Job  was  gyrating  madly  up  and  down 
the  beach  to  express  his  joy  at  their 
deliverance.  Ambrose  was  aroused  from 
a  drowsy  contemplation, of  the  fire  by 
an  urgent  bark  from  the  dog. 

Looking  up,  he  was  frozen  with  aston- 
ishment to  behold  another  bark  canoe 
sweeping  around  the  bend  above.  When 
motion  returned  to  him,  his  hand  in- 
stinctively shot  out  toward  the  gun.  But 
there  was  only  one  figure.  It  was  a 
woman — it   was  Nesis! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


sirable  size  and  quality  were  well  cleaned  up 
at  Kood  prices.  Fowls  are  selling  at  20  to 
20 '/j  ceats;  epriag  chicVens  weighing  from 
Olio  to  two  j>ound8  apieoB,  not  white  leghorns, 
at  24  to  30  ccntH  per  pound.  White  Leghorns 
are  selling  at  21  to  24  cents.  Roosters  at  13 
to  14  cents.  Spring  ducks  are  in  good  demand 
at   14  to  18  cents  per  |)Ound 


Ewes,    heavy,    fat    6.00®   6.25 

Laralvs,    spring,   extras    ll.00@ll.75 

Oo<id    to   choice    10.50®  11.00 

Medium     9-50®    9.<5 

Common    9-00@    9.25 

Hogs. — In  sympalliy  with  outside  condi- 
tions the  nifirkct  here  closied  with  additional 
strength.       Demand    was    normal.       Westerns, 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   JuJy    10,    1916. 
The  general  conditions  in  the  produce  mar 
k«t  continue  very  bright  and  the  prices  being    diura   sizes,    20   to   21   cents. 
''^"'  ■        ^■.■.--   . I — „»„-o    f^j.ff    gelling    at    15 


The   receipts   on    dressed    fowls    have    been    gross  weight.    $11.40;    net   weight.    ^14.^5 
very    li«ht    and    there    has    been    fair   demand         City  Dressed  Stock.— All  varuit^es^of^ strict 
for  the  stock  when  fancy.  Extra  heavy  stock 


brought  21%    to   22M)    cents   per  pound;    me- 

"'  "'  Dry   picked  old 

cents.       Dressod 


ly    prime    and    choice    meats    were    held    in 
steady   to   firm   manner   under  a   moderate    in- 
quiry- 1- 
Steers     , tt. 


k«t  continue  very  bright  and  the  prices  bein«  aium   sizes,    ^u   lo    -st   cen  ».      x.i,    ^'"-^^^"^  AV'''  11      ®15 

H^-ured  on  practically  all   varieties   have  been  roosters    are    selling    at    15    cents.       »resaed    Steers      J5%@14 

2h^  Average  obtained  in   the  last   four  or  five  Jersey    broilers.    35    to    38    cents    and    other    Heifers     8      1 12 

teart       The    receipts    f.x.m    New   Jersey   con-  near-by  broilers.  30  to  82  cents    Spring  ducks.    Cows     . «      ^J- 

^[titute    a    large    proportion    of    the    total    re-  dressed,   are  in  demand  at   19  to  20  cents.  V^"'/* '«V  '  '  '  "  !  !  !  !  ".  1  l ".  ! '. '. '• '.  !  16      I 


ceipts  on  this   market  at   the   present   Ume 

potatoes  continue  to  arrive  from  Norfolk 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  and  practically  100 
cars  are  on  the  tracks  daily.  The  general 
condition  and  ipiality  of  this  stock  is  good 
and  they  are  mueting  with  excellent  demand. 
The  market  continues  steady  on  Eastern 
Shore  slock  at  $2.75  to  $2.85  per  barrel  for 
first  grade  and  $1  to  |1.25  for  second  grade. 
The  Norfolk  i>otatoes  are  selling  at  $2.50  to 
^2.75  per  barrel  for  flrat  grade  and  90  cents 
to  $1  per  barrel  for  second  gade.  The  re- 
ceipts of  .J-ersey  potatoes  are  increasing 
daily  and  well  matured  stock  is  meeting  with 
excellent  demand.  A  great  deal  of  the  stock 
however  is  not  well  seasoned  and  is  selling 
at  slightly  lower  figures.  The  general  sales 
on  Jersey  stock  are  from  55  to  65  cents  per 
%-bu.  basket,  and  second  size  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  basket.  There  are  Bome  i>otaU)es 
arriving    here     at     this     time     in     bulk     from 


The  demand  for  eggs  has  been  very  gooa 
thruout  the  week  and  the  market  continued 
firm  and  well  cleaned  up  on  desorahle  freah 
stock.  Near-by  extras  sold  at  28  cents  per 
dozen;  ncar-bv  firsts,  25%  cents;  near-by 
currant  receipts,  23  to  24  cents.  Fancy 
selecicd   candled  fresh   eggs  jobbed  out  at   31 

to    32   cents. 

— Selmarad. 


Extra    calves 

Southerns    and     barnyardH     10 

Country   dressed    12 


Extras 

Hhoep      

Extra    wethers 

Ijambs     

Extra   laml)S    . 
Hogs      


15 
14 
16 
16 
20 


112 

IfJia 
@ 

@15 

@ 

@18 

®22 


14%@ 


TOSK   PBODUOE  MARKETS 


PITTSBURGH   LIVE   STOCK 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    July    10,    1916. 
Cattle. — ^The   supply   on    sale    Monday    waa 
70   loads   compared   with   110  loads  the  week 


York,    Pa.,    July    10,     1916. 

Saturday  was  the  hottest  day  for  the  sum  _^   _^^^„   ^„.„^ __  ,       ,     n 

iner    yet  the  market  houses  were  filled  to  the  before.  On  the   choice  grades  of  cattle  of  all 

utmost.       Sour    cherries,    potatoes    and    tab-  weights    the    market    ruled   steady,    while    on 

bage    were     the    special    features.     Eggs     are  ^,3    pjaj^,     ^nd     medium    grades    the    market 

slow    yet  they   hold   their  own.      Butter,   very  prndes   and    steady   on  common.      Bulls   lower 

dull.      Lettuce   is   scarce,    and   sells   well.   The  q^^,^  ;„  liberal  supply  and  sold  lower  on   best 

coining    week    corn    and    tomatoes    will    make  grades    an   dsteady   on    common.    Bulls   lower 

ViVit'in'ia  but 'the  stock  from  nearby  receives    their    first    appearance.  on  all  grades   from   Iwlognas  to   fhoice.   Heii- 

Virginia  uut  w.b  b^w  /  Eggs.— 24@26c  per  dozen.  ^„  ers   in   liberal   supply   and   sold   lower  /)n    all 

Butter. — Country,    28@30c;    separator,    32  j^„t   choice.   Best   fresh   cows   steady.   Medium 

rri.35c.     Milk,  6  cents  quart.  .  grade     and     springers     alow.     Today  s     cattle 

Poultry. — Hens,    12@14c    per    lb.;    spring-  receipts  were  105  carloads;  market  slow  with 

crs,    15@18  lb;    dressed,   40@90o  eaoh.  ^u    good   grades   lower.  ..„„c^inKn 

Vegetable^.— Potatoes,     15@25c     Pcr     %-  fj^d    to    choice     '*i°H^l«o? 

pk     Cabbage,    2@8c    a   head;    Lettuce.    3®8c  fjood,    1300    to    1400    1010@19?5 

head.     Radishes.     l@3c.    BeeU.     3"^""     " 


the  preference. 

Near-by  Vegetableg 
The  past  week  was  one  of  remarkable 
sailus  on  Jersey  tomatoes.  The  trade  has  been 
using  the  Misais-iippi  stock  which  for  the 
past  three  weeks  has  shown  much  waste.  The 
Jersey  tomatoes  are  arriving  in  generally 
good  condition  and  finding  ready  sales  at  high 
fi.gure3.     In  the  early  part  of  last  week  sales 


)5o     a 


bunch.  Onions,  4®  5c  bunch.  Lima  beans.  18c 


wVre  being  made  at"  $2.25   to  $2.50  per  bas-    a  quart.   Soup   l**"""-   ^^  floe   a  quart.  Lard 

■    ■  •       •  l4®15o     a     pound.    Peas.     l.Jca'^uo      v»  pk- 


ket  while  toward  the  close  of  the  week  when 
the  supply  was  much  heavier  prices  de- 
clined to  $1.75  to  $2  per  basket.  Good  cull 
tomatoes  are  selling  at  75  cents  to  $1  per 
ba&ket. 

Beans  are  in  heavy  supply  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  and  have  met  with  a 
constant  demand  at  25  to  35  cents  per  basket. 
Wax  beans  have  been  jjoing  out  at  40  to 
45  cents  per  basket.  Peas  arriving  on  the 
market  now  are  poor  in  color  and  generally 
unattractive.  Sales  are  being  made  at  75 
to  90  cents  per  basket.  Jer»ey  cabbafce  is 
selling  at  35  to  45  cents  per  basket  and  the 
general  run  is  of  excellent  quality.  Jersey 
onions  are  in  fair  supply  but  the  stock  ar- 
riving is  not  well  matured  nor  seasoned;  they 
are  selling  at  85  to  90  cents  per  basket. 

Pennsylvania  lettuce  is  in  heavy  supply 
at  an  equally  good  demand.  Good  stock  is 
cleaning   up   well   at   50   to    65 


box. 

l)OX. 


and  in  barrels  at  $1  to  $1.40.  Spinach  in 
boxes,  when  fajicy,  siells  readily  at  50  to  60 
cents  per  box.  The  call  for  radishes  has  been 
far  iu  excess  of  the  supply  and  sales  are  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  100  bunches.  Fancy  car- 
rots sell,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  bunch, 
at  $3  to  $4  per  100  bunches.  Scullions  are 
selling  well  at  $1.25  per  100  bunches. 
Southern   Vegetables 


Beans.    12@20c    %-pk.  ,,      ,      a. 

Fruit.  —  Apples.  12@30c  %-pk.  Straw- 
berries, 10c  a  box.  Raspberries,  black,  6® 
10c  a  l)Ox;  reds,  12®  15c  a  l>ox.  Cherries, 
sweet.  8®  10c  a  box.  sours,  3@6c  a 
Currants,    6®  8,    box.    Blackberries,    8c 

Retail  Grain  Market.— Wheat,  $1.02;  corn, 
90c;  oats,  62c;  rye.  90c;  bran,  $1.40  cwt; 
middlings,    $1.65    cwt. 

Wholesale  Gram  Market. — Wheat,  v^c, 
corn.  76c;  oats.  47c;  rye.  85c;  bran.  $25 
per    ton;    middliags.    $32    per    ton. 

NEW   YORK   PRODUCE 

New   York   City.    July    10.    1916. 
Butter    market    is    quite    firm    on    higher 
crades.  with  prices  about  one-half  cent  below 
those  of  last  week.     Little   change  in  cheese 
centli  "pw  "box    prices  and  trading  is  quiet.     Receipts  of  poul 


Medium   to  good    1200-1300    lb.      9.40®    9.85 

Tidy.    1050  to   1150   lb 9.40®    9.80 

Fai   rto   medium,    1000-1100   lb.      8.75®    9.30 

Pair.    900    to    1000    lb 

Common,  700  to  900  lb.  . 
Rough,  half-fat.  1000-1300 
C^>mmon  to  good  fat  oxen  . 
Common  to  good  fat  bulls  . 
Common  to  good  fat  cows 


15—47 


Wheat.--No.  1  Northern.  $1.27;  No.  2 
$1.2.^>'/i;    No.   2   hard   winter.    $1.17'/6. 

Corn.— No.   2   yellow,   90 %c;   No.   3   yellow. 

Oats. — No.  3  white.  44Vi("j^5c;  No.  4. 
43Vjr(i:44c;    ordinary   to   fancy,    44®46c. 

Uye.— $1.08. 

Mill  Feed.— Coarse  Western  spring  one 
hundred-ijound  sacks  to  arrive,  $21.50® 
22.  Standard  middlings,  $22.40®  22.85  ;  flour 
do  $27(((  27.10  to  arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive, 
140-pouud  sacks,  $31.  City  fe<'d  bulk  bran, 
$22.40.  Heavy  feed  in  bulk,  $23.  Red  dog. 
$32.50.  Flour  middlings,   $32^ 

PHILADELPHIA   DAIRY   MARKETS 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  July  10,  1916. 
The  week  oj)ened  with  a  quiet  butter  mar- 
ket and  no  imi>ortant  change  in  the  gen- 
eral situation.  Speculatiye  buying  is  moder- 
ate but  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  immediate 
consumption  and  supplies  of  high  grade 
goods  are  kept  pretty  well  undor  control. 
Medium  and  low  grades  are  dull  and  rule 
in  buyers'  favor.  Faucy  prints  are  kept  well 
cleaned  up  at  top  prices  but  supplies  are 
largely  of  more  or  less  unattractive  goods  that 
have  to  be  moved  out  at  buyers'  terms.  The 
cheese  market  rules  steady  under  moderate 
offerings  but  trade   is   quiet. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  ape- 
cials.  31c;  extra.  29®  30c;  extra  «"»». 
28c;  seconds.  26c;  ladle  packed,  23®24«; 
nearby  prints,  fancy.  32c;  average  extras, 
ao@31c;  do.,  firsts.  27®29c;  do.,  seconds, 
2()@26Vac;  special  fancy  brands  of  prints, 
35(VT)38c.  , 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
l6@16>Ac;  fair  to  good,  new,  15®15%c; 
do.,    part    skims,    9®  14c. 

ELGIN    BUTTER    MARKET 

Elgin,   111.,  July  8,   1916. 
Butter  today  sold  at  27%   cents  per  pound. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


lb 


7.75®  8.25 

6.50®  7.50 

7.00®  8.00 

6.00®  7.75 

5.00®  8.50 

4.50®  7.50 


Heifers,    700    to    1100    lb 4.75®    9.00 


New  York  City,  July  10,  1916. 
The  figures  of  receipts  shows  the  effect  of 
the  week  of  comparatively  warm  weather. 
They  set  a  new  record  for  the  New  York 
milk  market,  approaching  400,000  cans,  or 
10  000  000  quarts  in  one  week.  This  increase 
anil  in 'demand  cou])led  with  the  shrinkage  in  aup- 
^■^n  ply  pulled  down  the  surplus.  The  difficuity 
with  which  the  market  value  can  be  fore- 
casted, despite  experience,  has  been  illus- 
irated  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months 
when  the  Borden  company  has  felt  obliged 
to  pay  a  Iwnus  each  month  aVxive  its  contract 
rates  It  is  believed  that  the  present  Bor- 
den rate,  however,  approximates  market 
value.     The  market   value   is   in   the  neighbor- 


trv  are  less  but  trading  is  quiet  and  unsatis- 
factory. Eggs  remain  as  quoted  las.t  weete 
and  trading  is  steady.  Southern  vegetables 
have  been  of  poor  quality  nearly  all  season, 
making  a  good  outlook  for  local  produce.  .   „ 

Butter — Creamery,    extra,    (92    score)     per    Common   to  good   roughs 
iKiund.  28V4c;  higher  score,  29@29V4c;  thirds    stags 
to     firsts,     24®  28c;     state     dairy,     24®  28c, 
packing    stock,    21® 23c.  ,  =  i//» 

nun^ao — Prfsh     colored,     specials,     15%® 


contai^rn"g^bout"'lob";;rl:  and" Is"  selling  "at     15%c;    white,    15%c;  daisies,    16%c;   skims, 
$1.25   to   $1.50   per  crate.      Eggplants  are   in     10^  f^^^^c^^^^^  ^^t^^ered,   extra,    26@27c: 

dirti«w.'20@22c;  near-by -white,  fine  to  fancy, 
29®3ic;  ordinary  to  good,  26@28c;  browns. 


fair  supi)ly  and  selling  at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
crate.  Peppers  are  very  much  desired  by  the 
Italian  trade  and  they  keep  the  market  clean- 
ed up  on  all  desirable  receipts.  The  price 
now  ruling  on  southern  peppers  is  $2  to  $2.50 
per  carrier.  Cucumbers  are  in  heavy  supply 
from  the  Norfolk  section  and  sell  at  $1  to 
$1.50  per  barrel;  North  Carolina  cucumbers 
in  hampers  sell  at  25  to  40  cents. 
Fruits 
Blackberries  are  arriving  from  southern 
shipping  points  and  selling  at  5  to  6  cents 
per  quart.  The  bettor  grades  arriving  from 
near-by  are  going  out  at  8  to  10  cents  per 
quart.  Fancy  huckleberies  have  been  scarce 
and     command     a    high 


2rt®28%c. 


Bologna    cows    .ot^^c 

Fresh    cows    and    apriugers    ...       $^&(fiJ7.-) 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  fair;  market 
ruled  steady  all  week.  Receipts  today,  800 
head;  market  active  and  prices  steady. 

Year  calves    ^ITr^fl^lnn 

Heavy  and  thin  calves    5.00®    7.00 

Hogs.— The    supply    during    the    week    wbs    ^_^^^^       ^__^  ^^^^^^  ^^_^^  _^   ■— °:-;- 

liberal.   The  market  ruled   active   with   a   gooa     ^^^^  of  3  V-   cents  a  quart  to  the  produced  for 
demand   and  the  close  for  the  week  was   lac  -      ^      26-cont    zone. 

per  cwt.  above  Monday's  prices.  Today  s  re-    '^ruae  .        .„       _^     ,„    ^„ 

ceipts    were    50    double-deck    loads;     market 
10c  Jower. 

Prime   heavy    'J^fX/^ 

Heavy  mixed    Jn"l^^ 

Prime   medium    weights    t!;.);>A 

Best  heavy  Yorkers   i^lS^ 

Light  Yorkers    ' ^^-^n^in  in 

G<H)d    niKS    9.90@10.10 

uooa    pigs  8.75®    9.25 

7.00®  7.25 
Siicep  and  Lambs.- The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  been  fair;  and  with  a  fair 
demand  the  market  ruled  steady  all  week  on 
best  grades.  Today's  receipts  were  lu  uoui.ie- 
deck  loads;  market  active  and  higher  on  all 
be3.t     sheep    and     lambs,     with    other    grades 

Prime     wethers      7.70®    7.85 

Yearlings      5.00®    8.50 


The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart  cans   for  thi;  week   ending  July  8   were 

Cream 

4,012 

4,22 


as   follows 

Railroad  M'H'  , 

Krie     46,321 

Susquehanna    6,023 

West   Shore    26,513 

Lackawanna     66,790 

N    Y.   Central    (long    haul) .  112,555 
n!  Y.  Central   (short  haul).    24,320 

Ontario   

Lehigh    Valley     

Homer   Ramsdell    Liiu'    .  .  . 

Now    irnvnn     

Pennsylvania 


41.705 

46,206 

4.150 

3,313 

16,970 


Other  sources 1,360 


1,703 
2,690 
3,989 

50 
6,207 
3,270 

50 

21 
735 

87 


Totals      396,226 

Same  Week  Last  Year    ..368.132 


23,185 
21,500 


Dressed'  Poultry.— Philadelphia    and    Long    (j„«^  ^-.ed"  '. 7.00®    7.50 


Island,  fancy  3  to  4  pounds  te  Pa>r.  35® 
38c;  fowls,  19®22c;  old  roosters,  14%c. 
squabs,  $a®4.50  "dozen.  Spring  ducks,  per  lb. 
20c;    turkeys,   fresh  killed.   25c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens— Lettuce  per  bbl.. 
$irri)1.75;  radishes.  100  bunches,  50c@ $1.50, 
water-cress,  per  100  bunches,  *l-25®l-50. 
beans,  50® 60c  per  basket;  cucumbers,  $1.25 
(3)150  per  box;  cabbage,  $1  per  crate, 
celery,  per  bunch,  15® 40c;  corn,  Jersey. 
100  ears.  $1  to  1.50;  onions  per  basket. 
1.75;  peas,   large,   $1.50@2;   tomatoes 


Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers 
Culls  and  common  (clipped) 
Spring    lambs     


6.00(a)  7.00 
3.00®  5.00 
7.50®11.25 


thruout     the    season    and     commana     a 

price;    best   quality   huckleberries    are   selling    ^l-^O^  ;^„,, 

at  12  to  14  cents  per  quart.  Raspberries  are  per  l)Ox,  $1  jaiflj  j.-o. 
coming  rather  i>oor  and  are  going  out  at  3 
to  3  %  cents  per  pint.  Gooseberries  while  not 
in  very  heavy  receipt  seem  to  have  difficulty 
in  finding  an  outlet.  It  has  only  been  five  or 
six  years  since  gooseberries  sold  at  8  to  10 
cents  and  were  in  heavy  demand.  This  condi- 
tion stimulated  heavier  planting  with  the 
consequentiil  result  of  sales  being  made  at 
75    cents    to   $1.25   per  crate  of   32    quarts. 

The    currants    arriving    this    year    are    gen- 
erally  small    in    size    and    sell   with    some  dif- 
ficulty.    The  larger  currants  move  readily  at    Grassera 
8  to  9  centa  per  quart  while  the  smaller  ones  pHIIjADEIiPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Countrv  Dressed  Meats.- Very  few  fresh 
receipts  of  dressed  calves  today,  but  scarcely 
Iny  wanted  and  market  U  nominally  un- 
changed. 

CJountry  Dressed   Veals — 
Choice,  per  db 


17 
16 


®17H 
®16% 


C-oarse,   heavy 
Common    .  . 
Buttermilk 


12%®13% 
13  @12% 
11      @11V4 


July    10.    1916. 
ending    Saturday 

Beef  Sheep  and     Hogs 

Cattle  Lambs 

2  795  7,001          4,626 

!  3,071  6,688          5,257 

Calves.— Total    receipts  of   calves    for   this 

we«k    were    1.079   against  1.854   last   week 


Total   for   week 
Previous    week 


sell  at  5   to   6  cents.      Sour  cherries  have  ben  

sell  at  5  to  6  cents.     Sour  cherries  have  been  i>i.ii„,ioii.hi!i    Pa 

the   price  has   continued   low  with  sales  being  .    .^^VJ*^'''' '"  '„eek 

made  at  4  cents  per  pound  and  6  to  7  cents  Receipts  for  the  weeK 
per  quart.  A  few  Jersey  apples  and  Jersey  evening  July  o 
peaches  have  been  received  here  but  they 
are  of  stock  which  is  prematurely  ripe  and 
furnish  no  basis  for  quotations.  Their  ar- 
rival, however,  serves  to  remind  us  that  the 
season  is  fast  api>oaching  on  these  com- 
modities. 

The  peaches  arriving  from  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  have  l>epn  of  very  good  condi- 
tion thruout  this  season.  Prom  10  to  15 
cars  arrive  here  daily  and  are  meeting  with 
A  good  demand.  Carmans  are  selling  at 
$1..''.0  to  $1.75  iK>r  carrier;  Belle  of  Georgia, 
and   Hiley's  Belle  are  selling  at   $2  to  $2.25. 

Peaches    arriving    from     North    Carolina     are 
the  earliest  varieties,  principally  Carman,  and    cr    rotPS. 
sell    aixiund    $1.50.  ,         »<•»*    «t««" 

California    cantaloupes    continue    to    arrive    ^:'"°'^<'     •  •  • 

in  liberal  supply   altho   at   this  time   the  stock    Good      

from  Gi^orgia  and  North  Carolina  is  in  slight-     Medium     .  . 

ly  heavier   proportion.      The  California  canta- 

loui»Ps  in  standard  crates  are  selling  at  $3  to 

$3.50,    in    .Tumi*©    crates    containing    45    lopes 

.sales   are   made   principally   at   $3.50  to   $3.75 

snd  the  flat  crates  containing  15  lopes  sell  at 

$1  15  to  $1.25.     The  North  Carolina  standard 

crati-H   are   selling   at  $1.60  to  $1.75;    Georgia 

ntnndards    are    selling    on    like    basis    to    the 

North   Carolinas.  a      41. 

Watermelons  are  arriving  here  from  Bontb 

Carolina  and   Georgia    and   selling   at  $175    to 

$225   per   car. 

Poultry 
During    the    i>a«t    week    the    market   on   live 

fowls,     and     chickens     was     quiet    snd    barely 

steady    with    fairly    liboral    offerings.       At    the 

opening    of    this    week's    market     bettor    s.iles 

are    noticed    and    fowls    and    chickens   of    de- 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   GRAIN 

Philadelphia,   Pa..  July   10,    1916. 

The  hay  market  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  Re- 
ceipts are  light  but  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand.     Straw  is  quiet  and  steady. 

Wheat  made  ft  small  advance  during  the 
week  under  a  fair  demand  and  bullish  specu- 
lation in  the  W^est.  Corn  is  quiet  but  offer- 
ings are  light  and  prices  are  firm  at  the 
late  advance.  The  market  receipts  of  oats  are 
light   and  values   are   well   maintained.   There 

is    little    trading.  ,.        i,  ,        «oo  .^n 

Hay No.  1  timothy,  medium  bales,  $<j.5.50 

f,T23-  'No.  2  do.,  $19®20;  no  grade,  $10® 
11  Light  mixed  clover,  $18.50®  19;  No.  1 
do.',    $17@18;    No.   2   do.,    ^l-'''®!^  , 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $15®  15.50, 
No  2  do.,  $14®  14.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye 
$12.50®13;  do..  No.  2  $11.50®12.  No  I 
wheat  straw,  $9.50@10;  No  2  do  $8  50® 
9.00;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $10®10.50;  No.  2  do., 

^^ Wheat."— No.  2  red,  $1.02®  1.04;  No.  3  red. 
$1  02(Ji>1.04;  rejected  A,  99 V4c@$1.01  %  ;  re- 
jected B.   93c® $1.  „    ^„„„ 

Corn.— No.  2  yellow,  89@89%c;  steamer 
yellow,  88W88V.!c;  No.  3  yellow,  86®87c; 
No.   4   yellow,    83®  84c.  »,       „    . 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  46%®47c;  No.  3  do., 
44«)45c;  No.  4  do.,  40%  ®41  %c  .standard 
white.  45%®46c;   sample  oats.   38®39c. 

p,.ejl — Winter    bran.    lOO-lb.    sacks.    $25.50 


THE    WOOL    MARKET 

The  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of 
July  8  says: 

"Interest  in  wool  has  been  fairly  well 
sustained  the  past  week.  During  the  few 
days  in  which  business  was  transacted  the 
turnover  was  of  fair  proi>ortions.  Prices 
are  firm  all  around,  but  there  has  been  no 
dppreciable     advance     either     in     wool,     tops 

or   yarns.  ^  j         . 

"The  goods  markets  is  steady  ana  no. 
particularly  active.  In  the  West  the  situa- 
tion is  very  strong,  both  iu  the  territories 
and    bright    wool   sections." 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Fleeces. — Delaine 
washed,  38  fa  39c;  M: -blood  combing,  37® 
38c;  % -blood  combing,  41®  42c;  delaine 
unwa.shed,   34@35c. 

Michigan  and  New  York  Fleeces. — Fine 
unwashed,  27®28c;  delaine  unwashed,  31® 
32c;  V. -blood  unwashed,  35  (a  36c;  % -blood 
unwashed,   40c;    %-blood  unwashed,   40@41c. 

Wisconsin,  Mis.souri  and  New  England. — 
Ono-quarter-blood,     39c;     %-blood,     40o;     H- 

blood,   33®34c.  ^       .    w  ,.,      ^ 

Kentucky  and  Similar. — One-half-blood  un- 
washed,  38c;    %-blood  unwashed,   42® 43c. 

TOBACCO  MARKET 


Beef  Cattle.— <^urrent  shipments  were  mod-  .        ^^^         j«  ^    $22.50®23 

erate     but   entirely    sufficient,    and    comprised     ^    pj^^r.— Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $4.50@4.75 ; 


citVmiils,  patent.  $5.90® 6.25;  regular  grades 
$4!50@4.75.      Rye  flour,  $5@5.50   per  bbl. 


and 


common   lines,    appeared   to   >'»  j<>^^,y-  , 
was    ft     trifle     slow.       The     finest     bulls 
.'lives  closed  firmer,  with  cows  bringing  form- 

.  .$10.25®  10.50 

.     .  9.75®  10.00 

9.25  m>    9.50 

8.50®    8.7.5 

...  6.50®    7.00 

;  .  ..  5.50®    8.50 

...  4.75®    7.50 


NEW  YORK  HAT  AND  GRAIN 

New  York  City,  July  10,  1916. 
There  is  little  change  in  the  hay  market. 
OfTcrings  are  heavy  at  »U  points.  The  de- 
mand is  very  slack  and  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  secure  outside  quotations.  Indica- 
tions are  that  receipts  will  decline,  but 
there  is  little  price  or  market  improvement  in 
sight.  Anything  showing  a  mixture  with 
3  00®  4.00  clover  is  particularly  hard  to  sell.  Rye  straw 
is    plentiful    and    weak    with    very    rare    sales 

„          .-        1    ix»».  $12.50®18.00     above    $13.50.  ..^    ,     .  1    u   , 

Exceptional    lots .  .    11.50@12.00         Wheat   is   about   steady  with   last   week   hut 


Common     .  .  .  . 

Bulls     

Fat   cows    .  .  .  . 
Thin   cows    .  . 
Venl   Calves 


Good  to  choice 
Medium 

sZZrn.  and"  barnyards   .  .  .  .  .      6.00®    7.50 
Sheep   and   Lambs.— The   market   was  keep- 
ing steady  at  the  prices,  with  trade  somewhat 
conservative.  t  i^ifTtt 

Wethers,    extra    »   llV^ 

Choice     .  .  •  ■ 

Good     

Medium 
Oommou 


9  00®10.00    suffered  a  decline  during  the  week.     There   ii 
8  00®    9  00    a   little    better    feeling   concerning   the    export 

demand.     Corn   is  firm   and  steady.     Oats  are 

quiet  but  firm. 

Hay — Large    bales. — No.    1    timothy,    $27; 

No  2  $24®25.50;  No.  3.  $19®20.50;  fancy 
B.OO  mixed  clover,  $23® 24;  lower  grade  clover, 
7  25®  7.^0  light  mixed,  $14r,V17;  No.  1  clear,  $16® 
7.00®  7.25  17.50;  lower  grades,  —(??—.  ,,„^,  .  . 
6  00®  6.75  Straw.- Per  ton,  No.  1  rye,  $13®  14,  do.. 
4.00®    5.00    No.  1i  $12. 


Prophetic    prices    are    being    paid    for    the 
occasional  stray  lots  of   tobacco   to   be   found 
in    widely    separated    localities.       While    the 
sales    were    so    few    as    to    preclude    the    for- 
mulation of  quotations,   it  is  known  that  they 
were    at     prices    widely    in    excess    of    those 
I>aid    during    the    regular  buying   season.   Evi- 
dently  8ui)plie3  are  low  on   all   hands,  and  the 
market  will  be  iiracticaJly  bare  until  the  com- 
ing of    the    new    crop.      Not    in   a    decade    has 
the   prospect   for  continued   good   prices   been 
Ko  favorable  and   it  is  almost  sure   that   noth- 
ing  short  of   unfair  market  manipulation   can 
result   in   a   serious   depression   for   at   least   a 
year  to  come.     The  great  unfavorable  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  late  and  thus   more  or 
less  adverse  start  which  the  new  crop  is  get- 
ting      Some   growers   assert   that   the    present 
season   is    fully   one   month   later   than  usual, 
whVh    surely     presages    trouble    in    the    end. 
.\t  this  late  date  it  is  stated  that  transplant- 
ing   is    not   nearly    finished   and    from  one   lo- 
cality   wo    have    report   of    a    grower    who    on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the   plants   and  the 
season    in    general    has    some    fifteen    acres   of 
tobacco    land    yet    to    plow,    and    another    has 
several   acres   to   manure   and    plow.      Growers 
should    not   overlook    the    fact   that   no   matter 
what   the    demand  or   market   price    shall    be, 
tliere  will  be  nothing  but  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment   for    those    who    j.roduce    tobacco   of    an 
inferior    quality.       High    market    values    may 
lielp   the  price  of  the  undesirable  grades,    but 
it    is    not    likely    that    such    a   grade    will    sell 
above    the    cost   of   production.      Better   let    it 
go  than  start  too  far  behind  1 — H.  E.  Tweed. 
July    10,    1916. 
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FINANCE  AND  INVESTMENT 


"Pennsylvania  Farmer 


July  15,  1916. 


(Continued  from  page  13.) 

class  may  be  namftd  corporation  bonds. 
Likewise  the  war  has  brought  into 
prominence  large  issues  of  bonds  put 
out  by  foreign  nations  to  finance  their 
military  operations.  The  only  govern- 
ment bonds  that  were  at  all  known  to 
American  investors  were  the  bonds 
sold  by  our  own  government  at  various 
times,  and  these  always  eftjoyed  an  arti- 
ficial value  and  Were  largely  held  by  na- 
tional banks  to  secure  circulation. 
These  bonds  very  rarely  got  into  the 
hands  of  private  investors  owing  to  the 
small  yield.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  issued  by  a  civic  body  and 
very  similar  to  municipal  bonds,  it  is 
much  simpler  to  include  them  in  the 
first  <^ass  of  municipals  and  in  our 
future  considerations  of  this  class  this 
fact  may  be  understood. 

Municipal  bouds  are  very  readily 
distinguished  by  their  name.  They  are 
the  promises  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  a  certain  time  at  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  to  the  holder  and  the 
only  security  is  the  faith  and  credit 
and  taxing  power  of  the  issuing  com- 
munity. In  this  type  of  bond  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  foreclosure  because 
there  is  no  mortgage  given  altho  when 
taxes  which  are  devoted  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  bonds  are  not  paid  the 
property  taxed  has  been  sometimes  sold. 
The  more  common  issues  in  this  class 
are  the  bonds  sold  by  cities,  counties, 
villages,  school  districts,  road  districts, 
drainage  districts  and  by  other  civic 
bodies  incorporated  by  law  for  tlie  ex- 
press purpose  of  borrowing  money  and 
conducting  the  business  for  which  they 
bave  been  incorporated.  The  building 
of  schools,  •courthouses,  sewers,  roads, 
ditches,  bridges,  libraries  and  nearly  all 
fo'-ms  of  public  imin'ovciu-rits  of  a* 
permanent  character  are  made  possible 
thru  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  they  are 
bO  reatficteu  ttiiu  limlleu  by  law  that 
they  enjoy  an  excellent  record  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
ciple. Future  articles  will  deal  more 
in  detail  with  this  class  of  bonds. 

Bailroad  bonds  comprise  that  great 
mass  of  securities  which  are  the  obliga- 
tinn  of  our  vast  transportation  systems 
and  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
organ i7>ations  issuing  these  securities 
a  great  many  different  forms  of  bonds 
emanate  from  this  source.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
railroad  finance  and  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bonds  issued  according  to 
the  best  known  methods  but  the  whole 
subject  is  so  vast  and  values  are  so 
hard  to  determine  that  the  investor  in 
rails  had  best  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
a  responsible  bond  house  before  pur- 
chasing. Some  of  the  best  and  some ' 
of  the  worst  bonds  are  found  in  this 
class  and  much  skill  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  good  and  bad. 
Because  of  the  Size  of  the  issues  thus 
affording  a  broad  and  active  market 
these  bonds  are  better  known  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  than  others  and 
they  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
wealthy  syndicates  and  banking  insti- 
tutions seeking  a  means  of  manipulat- 
ing railroad  properties.  The  whole  vast 
fabric  of  railroad  finance  was  built-up 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  was 
the  outcome  of  the  necessity  fnr  the 
means  of  developing  tlie  vast  natural 
resources  of  this  country  and  taking 
the  products  to  the  market  for  their 
consumption. 

The  third  great  class  of  bonds,  public 
utility  issues,  arc  comparatively  new 
but  their  merit  is  rapidly  being  recog- 
nized. With  the  growth  of  our  cities 
and  improved  methods  of  serving  the 
people 'with  necessities,  gas,  ele^ctric 
light,  street  railway,  telephone  and 
power    companies    werp    organized    and 


their  securities  found  a  ready  market 
with  investors  seeking  a  fresh  outlet 
for  their  funds.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  requirements  for  service  have 
been  greater  than  the  growth  of  facili- 
ties and  because  the  bonds  have  pretty 
well  conformed  to  sound  investment 
principals  they  have  received  a  widtj 
distribution  and  have  afforded  consider 
able  profit  to  the  investors.  Hydro- 
electric bonds  end  those  used  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  development  of 
water  power  properties  come  under  this 
class  also.  The  status  of  this  division 
will  become  more  stable  with  the  final 
settlemejit  of  the  municipal  ownership 
question  now  so  much  debated  and 
also  the  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions of  granting  or  extending  the  fran- 
chises which  form  the  basis  for  the 
operation  of  public  utility  corporations. 

la  the  last  division  are  included  a 
great  many  different  character  of  bonds. 
Manufacturing  companies,  steamship 
lines,  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  coal, 
timber  and  ore  form  the  security  for 
many  loans.  As  a  rule  owing  to  the 
highly  specialized  character  of  the  busi- 
ness a  higher  rate  is  paid  the  investor 
for  his  money  and  the  bonds  are  usu- 
ally retired  more  quickly  either  thru 
fixed  payments  each  year  or  thru  the 
operation  of  a  sinking  fund.  Many  of 
the  finest  investments  obtainable  are 
found  in  this  class  and  the  investor 
thru  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  care 
can  secure  a  higher  yiold  on  his  money 
without  incurring  any  additional  risk. 
As  a  rule,  however,  this  class  of  bonds 
is  not  so  quickly  sold  as  are  municipals 
or  rails  but  the  additional  return,  the 
shorter  maturity  and  opportunity  for 
profit    are    elements    which   attract. 

In  this  last  division  have  been  includ 
ed  the  real  estate  and  building  bonds 
which  have  sprung  into  prominence  dui- 
ing  the  last  ten  years.  The  similarity 
to  the  old  fashioned  real  estate  mort- 
gage has  made  this  type  easy  to  under- 
stand and  study  and  as  an  instrument 
o>f  great  uHaialance  in  developing  down 
town  sections  of  our  larger  cities  this 
method  of  raising  money  has  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  from  both 
banks  and  individual  investors. 

In  future  articles  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  each  division  will  be 
given  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  reader  keep  this  division  given 
above  in  mind  in  order  to  be  able  to 
intelligently  read  these  pages  in  the 
next  few  numbers. 


VETERINARY 


Indigestion— Torpidity  of  Kidneys.— 
I  have  a  five-year-old  horse  that  is  not 
thriving.  I  am  certain  that  his  kidneys 
are  not  in  good  condition  for  his  urine 
is  a  little  thick;  besides  he  seems  to 
tire  easily  and  is  inclined  to  remain 
down  most  of  the  time.  I  am  sure 
that  he  does  not  drink  enough  water, 
but  he  has  a  ravenous  appetite.  This 
horse  was  used  on  a  mail  route  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  this  work  was  a  little 
too  much  for  him  as  he  (had  to  travel 
some  20  miles  a  day.  C.  M.  T.,  Brush 
Valley,  Pa. — Mix  togtether  one  part 
ground  nux  vomica,  one  part  fenugreek, 
one  part  powdered  sulphate  iron  and 
three  parts  ground  gentian  and  give  a 
tablesi>oonful  at  a  dose,  three  times  n 
day. 

Thrush. — I  have  a  horse,  four  years 
old,  that  has  been  troubled  with  sore 
feet  for  the  past  three  weeks.  I  have 
been  treating  him  for  thrush  as  the 
frog  is  diseased  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
trouble  in  any  other  part  of  the  leg  or 
foot.  I  liave  been  applying  coal  tar 
disinfectant  and  have  also  applied  lead, 
zinc  and  carl)olic  acid  lotion,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  results.  W.  T.  II., 
Taneytown,  Md.  —  First  of  all,  you 
should  keep  the  foot  as  dry  and  clean 
as  possible,  and  perhaps  remove  some  of 
the  diseased  frog.  Then  apply  one  part 
calomel  and  four  parts  boric  acid,  twice 
a  day.  It  is  important  to  keep  your 
stable  clean,  especially  where  the  horse 
stands  or  he  will  not  recover  as  neglect, 
moisture  and  filth  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  the  above  ailment. 


How  Do  You  Harvest  Your  Com? 

T  TNLESS  you  use  a  corn  binder,  you  are  not 
^  harvesting  your  corn  —  that  is,  not  all  of  it. 
Fully  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  in  the 
leaves,  husks  and  stalks.  To  make  full  use  of  this 
value  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  stalks  at  just  the  right  time. 
This  cannot  be  done  practically  without  a  com  binder.  The 
loss  to  American  farmers  in  1915,  through  this  item  alone,  is 
estimated  at  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Trying  to  harvest  corn  without  a  DeeWng,  McCormick,  Mil- 
waukee or  Oaborne  corn  binder  is  just  as  reasonable  as  trying  to 
harvest  grain  with  a  cradle.  It  can  be  done,  but  American 
farmers  prefer  the  binder.  When  you  consider  that  one  man 
with  an  I  H  C  corn  binder  can  go  into  a  field  of  corn  in  almost 
any  condition  and  cut  and  bind  the  crop,  from  five  to  eight  acres 
every  day,  you  will  see  why  we  are  selling  more  and  more  corn 
binders  every  year. 

For  every  bushel  of  corn  you  put  in  your  crib  by  the  old- 
fashioned  corn  knife  way,  you  are  wasting  the  value  of  half  a 
bushel  in  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  and  leaves.  Think  it 
over.  Drop  in  and  see  the  I  H  C  local  dealers  or  write  us  for 
complete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

CkanpioB      DMtiaf      McCwnaick      MilwaakM      Otbon*      PUao 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

M  PAM  KIUER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

Gombault's       _ 

Caustic  Balsam 


Cam  —It  1*  p«nttrat 
•  "•  in(,ioolhiDr  "H'l 
bMjInff,  and  for  all  Old 
f  k*  •'^<»'*i,  Krui««s,or 
IIIB  Wounilf,  r.loni, 
Exterior   Canceri.BoIlt 

HltinSII  Bu'n'o'n.** 
CAUSTIC    BALSAM   haa 

DUUJ    a      LiDiment 


We  WMI4  siy  ti  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  riaes 
aat  eantain  a  particia 
af  Miaenout  subtlanee 
aad  tberelore  na  hann 
caa  rctult  trim  ita  ex 
taraal  use.  Peraiatant, 
Ibaraatli  use  will  tnn 
naay  oW  ar  chranic 
ailMcnta  and  it  caa  be 
■sed  an  any  caae  that 
rewiirea  an  antward 
a»»licatiaa  with 
pariect  safety. 


P»ri0c(ly  Safe 
and 

Rollabia    Ramady 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

ail  StiH  Joints 


lEMOVES  INE  tORENESS-ITRENGTHENS  MUSCUS 

(  Cornkin,  Tm— "One  botlla  Caualle  Balaam  did 
my  rhaumatlim  mot*  good  than  |1120  Oo  |>aid  In 
*<«*»''•  bilU"  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Prir*ai.ao  p«r  boUla.     Sold  by   drugfiiti,  or  aant 
by  ui  ax  prsii  prepaid.     Writs   (or  Booklat  R. 

Tha  UWRENCE-WIUUMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Death  to  Heaves 


NEWTON'S 


!!••▼«,  Conch,  IMatcaiM 
•b4  ladliteatloa  Diar*. 

•urad  by  1  at  or  2nd  %  1  aan. 

Thraa  OMia  era  guarantaad  to  aura 

or  monay  ralundad. 


/^BSORBINE 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horses.   Cattle   and  Swine 

Prlca,  S  0  Cants  a  l>ei. 
C.  B.  Smith  a  Co..  Nowarit.  N.  J. 


The  orlfflnal  and  the  up-to-date 
Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  for  Heavea ;  free  booklet 
explalna  fully.    M  years  sale  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  CAUSE- 
INDIGESnON.   IT'S  A  6RAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPEULER 

Safe.  Most  economfcal.  Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Hon*. 
•  I.VO  per  oui  at  dealera,  at  aame  price  by  [)arcel  poet, 
__Tag  WEWTOW  RKHMir  CO..  Triaao.  Okto 

STOPS'"^ 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Done,  or  similu 
trouble  and  eets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  tho 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  teUi 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari- 
cose Veins,  Varicositiea,  heals  Old  Sores.  Allayi 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  (1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Boolt 
"Evidence"  free.  Manufactured  only  bf 
'  W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  tS4Temple  St,.SDrlnafleld.yaM. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 91 5 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
ind  prosperity  was  never  so  great 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 
inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20*  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus    As 

-»««„tK*«,K    ■  ^j  '°' «« ''heat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 

•trength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions  " 

}M>»at  mveragad  In  191 S  over  25  bumhelm  par  aen 

Oatm    averaged   In  191 S^  over  4S  bumhelm  ker  aorm 

Barley  averaged  In  191S  over  40  bumhelm  per  aorm 

Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  nrir..  ^iih^r  i,,^^,^^.^ .t. 

F.  A.  HARRISON,    210  North  Third  St,    Hurisburg,  Pi. 

(NO  PASsi'onr.'^  ark  neckshahv  to  kntkr  <;anai)a.) 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


EUYIMG  AMD  STOC 


Hirdly    a  week    passes    that   I    do    not    see   an 
intt  nr;  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  from  people 
of  li-rlted  means  in  which  they  state  their  circum- 
stances and  then  ask  what  their   chances  would  be 
of  buying  a  farm  and  making  a  success  of  it.  Besides 
those  who    write   to    the    farm   papers   asking   these 
questions,  our  agricultural  colleges  are  yearly  turn- 
ing out  a  number  of  graduates  who  are  feverish  to  .  | 
get  on   farms  of  their   own  but   who  are   afraid  to 
make   the    venture.     This   is   because    their    finances 
are  usually   pitifully   small    and  they   are    afraid   to 
risk  what  little  they  do  have  for  fear  of  making  a 
failure  and   losing   that   little.     Since   I 
was  graduated   from    our    own   Pennsyl- 
vania  State   College   three  years   ago    I 
have  been  among  this  class  until  Mareli 
first  wihen  I  decided  to  take  the  chance, 
and  have  bought  a  farm.    For  the  benefit 
of  those  in  the  "  would-like-to-buy"  class, 
the  editor  of  this  paper  has  asked  me  to 
give  in  this  article,  and  from  time  to  time 
other  articles,  an  account  of  my  experi- 
ence.   If  it  turns  out  to  be  a  success  our 
experience    may   be  an   in4ucement    for 
others   to   try    the   same  thing,   while    if 
failure  is  the  re.sult — well,  probably  they 
can  still  try  the  venture  and  succeed  by 
profiting  by   our   mistakes. 

A  little  personal  history  will  show 
that  my  past  has  not  been  anything  uii 
usual  to  give  me  an  advantage  over  ot It- 
ers who  may  read  this.  I  was  one  of  a 
family  of  six  that  was  raised  on  one  of 
the  hilliest  farms  in  the  soft-coal  region, 
near  Pittsburgh.  Any  one  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  this  region  knows  that  so  far  as 
up-to-date  farming  is  concerned  this  re- 
gion is  far  from  being  a  Lancaster 
County.  By  close  economy  my  father 
managed  to  pay  for  his  farm,  and  when 
he  died  he  left  each  of  us  children  a 
small  amount  of  money.  I  decided  to  use 
mine  in  securing  an  education;  my  idea 
being  to  study  electrical  engineering. 
That  is  the  course  I  studied  the  first  half 
year  at  State  College.  However,  seeing 
the  possibilities  in  good  farming  as 
practiced  there,  I  changed  to  the  agri- 
cultural course. 

Like  many  others,  when  I  graduated 
I  wanted  to  go  onto  a  farm  at  once  but 
I  lacked  the  courage,  the  capital  and  tlie 
wife.     Since  then,  or  for  the  past  three 


'^iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii^ 


This   article    describes  the   experiences  | 

and  discusses  th^purposes  and  ideals  of  a  | 

young    Pennsylvania,  Agricultural    College  | 

graduate  in  purchasing  a  farm  and  laying  1 

the  foundation  for  his  future  farm  practice.  f 

We  are  withholding  his  name  for  the  pres-  | 

ent,  but  vouch   for  the  genuineness  of  his  I 

story.  Our  readers  will  hear  more  from  him  j 

from  time  to  time.     He  and  his  wife  appre-  i 

ciate   the   magnitude  of  their  undertaking.  = 

They  deserve  success. — The  Editors.  1 

PiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


YOUNG    BfeRKSHlRE    PIGS    ON  GREEN    SUMMER    FEED 
MAKE   CHEAP    PORK   QUICKLY. 


THE    FARM    TEAM,    A    WELL-MATED    PAIR. 


G  A  FAEM 


farming  this  spring,  I  had  $4,000  with  which  to  make 
my  first  payment  and  to  buy  live  stock  and  machinery. 
One  of  the  first  questions  that  came  to  my  mind  was 
what  size  of  farm  I  wanted  to  buy.    I  had  almost  de- 
finitely decided  on  one  of  about  50  to  75  acres  until 
I  happened  to  see  the  results  of  farm  survey  work  in 
a  dairy  section  in  the  state  of  New  York,  as  given 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Warren,    of    Cornell  University, 
and  reprinted  in  Table  1  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
From  the  figures   in  this   table   I  decided   on   a 
farm  of  from  120  to  160  acres.    On  this  size,  the  same 
machinery    will    do    the    work    that    it    would    on    a 
smaller    farm,  and   with    practically  the 
same  number  of  horses  to  be  kept.     This 
size   would  also  mean   more  t'fficient  use 
of  hired  lielji. 

Having  decided  on  the  size,  the  next 
question  was  where  to  locate.  Since  I 
expected  to  enter  into  the  dairy  business 
with,  eventually,  purebred  stock,  this 
would  mean  a  section  where  there  would 
be  a  good  market  for  the  product  of  the 
dairy.  Since  raising  purebreds  means 
raising  young  stock,  this  meant  a  section 
where  1  could  sell  cream  and  keep  the 
skim  milk  at  home.  Thru  the  Dairy  Di- 
vision for  which  I  was  working  I  learned 
of  the  new  Experimental  and  Co-opera- 
tive ('reamery  located  at  Grove  City,  Pa., 
and  found  that  the  price  paid  for  butt,er- 
fat  was  as  good  or  better  than  any  cream- 
ery I  know  of.  Since  this  creamery  began 
operations  not  quite  a  year  ago  I  believe 
it  has  paid  from  .'fl  cents  to  44  cents  a 
{ ound  for  butter  fat,  depending  on  the 
season  of  the  year. 

Before  this  creamery  commenced  op- 
orations,  practically  all  the  butter  made 
in  this  section  was  made  right  on  the 
farms.  This  meant  small  dairies  and  lit- 
tle attention  to  their  improvement.  How- 
ever, with  the  coming  of  the  creamery 
the  herds  are  bound  to  increase  lioth  in 
size  and  in  quality.  On  inquiry  I  learned 
that  there  were  few  pureberds  of  any 
breed  and  that  most  of  the  bulls  used 
were  grades.  With  these  facts  in  mind  I 
decided  that  here  was  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  butter  fat  and  practically  a  virgin 
field  for  one  to  start  in  the  purebred 
business.  So  I  decided  if  I  could  find  the 
right  farm  and  T  could  come  to  terms 
(Concluded  on  page  8.) 


A  PROMISINC;  PAIR  OF  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS. 


years,  I  have  been  in  extension  work  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  work  has 
carried  me  into  most  of  tlie  dairy  sections  of  New 
England,  Delaware  and  a  small  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Time  and  again  I  have  met  young  men  with 
only  a  common  school  education,  small  financial 
means  and  plenty  of  grit  who  are  making  good  and 
paying  for  their  farms.  The  encouragement  gotten 
from  these  men,  together  with  the  fact  that  I  was 
married  about  six  months  ago,  made  nie  anxious  to 
try  my  hand  at  the  game.  When  I  tjuit  my  position 
I  was  getting  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  just 
before  I  quit  I  had  the  offer  of  an  $1,800  job.  Whether 
I  was  foolish  to  quit  a  sure  thing  for  an  uncertainty, 
the  future  alone  will  tell.  Most  of  my  friends  say  1 
took  the  wise  course.  We  only  hope  they  are  right. 
When  I  decided  definitely  that  I  wanted  to  start 


THE  CP'DE  COWS  ON   PASTURE. 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 


July  22,  191? 


Community  Day  at  a  Rural  School  House 

Chester  County  Points  the  Way 

Bolievine  iu  the  value  of  co-operative  play  as  a  and  more  and  more  feel  that  it  is  the  only  way  for  Then  our  x^ustomers  furni^  a  ready  market  I 

Believing  in  the  >alue  or  '^^JJ^  ,  ^j  ^^^^^  ^ho  is  close  to  a  good  market  town,     whatever  else  we  have  to  sell,  depending  on  us  fo- 

.cans  to  '^-P"^^^- J'^^^^;„\7^p;^\t;y  last  No  Our  tTwn  f  a   brtw^n  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  people,    fruits  for  canning  and  such  vegetables  of  which  ^ 

vember'~d  Xt  niay  be'^^^^^^^  ^-ides  being  the  buying'and  distributing  center  for     have  a  surplus.  We  work  hard- but  have  no  desire. 

IthttTc^  M  day  andrhaol  ex"  The  plan  as  :nany  miles  of  mine  and  lumber  territory.    Practical-     work  ourselves  to  death,  so  only  'a.se  a  surplus 

outU^ed    ca'led    f^^^^^^  together 'of    all  ,  y  anything  in  the  way  of  "  eats "  is  eagerly  bought,     staple  vegetables  that  are  easily  handled  a^d  oal, 

outlined    *^*"f  Z*^;    "'  f       \^^i3  „  tl^^t  ^e  have  only  fifty  acres  of  land,  over  thirty  of    aim  to  have  what  our  own  people  will  handle, 

schools  ^^^^^Vnte^st  spread  a  this  being  in  Jl  and  woods  pasture.     The  tillable  If  the  Farmerette  has  help  at  home,  time  a.i 

LTer  "There  we:e  to  be  pL-  oleJed  ^^^^^^  '-^  is  ba'dly  cut  into  small  patches  of  creek  bottom,     s^e.gth  to  do  this  work,  I  think  a  woman  has  bett« 

50-yard  da»h,  the  100-yard  dash,  the  standing  broad  The  ground  is  a  clay  loam.    The  bottoms  are  heavily 

iump  and  high  jump,  while  for  the  girls  several  run-  covered  with  silt  from  the  overflow.    It  is  naturally 

ning  events  were  also  planned.  -strong  and  easily  built  up  to  a  high  degree  of  fer- 

To  encourage  exhibits  of  corn  and  pumpkins  on  tility.    We  find  it  well  suited  to  intensive  farming; 

the  part  of  the  boys,  and  pies  made  from  pumpkins  at  culture  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits.    We  are  not 
the  hands  of  their  sisters,  liberal  cash 


prizes  were  offered.  Days  before  the  big 
event,  groups  of  boys  might  be  seen  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  some  favorite 
winning  the  high  jump  or  the  100-yard 
dash,  to  the  extent  that  his  local  reputa- 
tion had  inspired  confidence.  Also  after 
school  and  on  Saturday  they  were  search- 
ing for  the  choicest  five  ears  of  corn  that 
could  be  found.  Being  eligilble  to  com- 
pete, the  girls  too  selected  ears  of  corn 
while  not  baking  practice  pies  for  the 
contest. 

How  to  transport  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  to  4;he  central  school  was 
something  of  a  problem  in  itself,  but  was 
solved  thru  the  co-operation  of  parents 
and  school  directors  who  responded  to  an 
appeal  for  double  teams  and  farm  wagons. 
Beginning  at  one  o'clock,  in  they  came 
from  all  directions,  a  merry,  shouting 
company  yet  always  well  behaved. 

The  first  thing  to  engage  attention 
was  a  game  of  volley  ball,  played  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Waltz, 


VOLLEY  BALL  IS  A  GAME  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  POSSIBILITIES  IN 

COUNTRY  GATHERINGS. 


success  getting  good  customers  than  a  man.  Oa 
of  our  first  customers  I  have  always  claimed  as  "nit 
own".  My  husband  worked  on  the  railroad  whei 
first  we  came  to  the  farm  and  that  winter  I  did  tlu 
small  amount  of  selling  we  had  to  do.  About  m; 
first  venture  was  to  this  woman's  door. 
I  was  real  cold  and  she  insisted  that 
must  come  in  to  warm.  After  a  few  min. 
utes'  talk  she  took  the  butter  and  aa 
left,  remarked  that  she  never  bough 
butter  unless  she  knew  who  made  it 
Well  I  was  not  particularly  proud  of  my 
appearance  that  morning.  Dressed  ii 
corduroy,  I  had  ridden  five  miles  oven 
real  country  mud  road,  so  I  had  somfr 
thing  to  study  over  the  rest  of  the  trip, 
Her  treatment  did  more  than  any  othei 
one  thing  to  give  me  confidence  in  my 
self  and  show  me  that  the  work  was  no 
so  bad  as  it  seemed.  Since  then  shi 
has  recommended  us  to  her  many  f  riendi 
and  relatives.  I  have  hoard  her  tell  peo 
pie  over  the  telephone  that  she  hersel 
could  promise  that  whatever  produce  w»! 
bought  from  us  would  be  just  as  wi 
claimed  it  to  be 

At  another  time  a  customer  wantei 
wild  plums  for  jelly.  The  plums  wen 
ripe — just  ready  to  spoil.  Market  da; 
was  five  days  away.    Our  one  horse  w 


t^a^rerof  BTusriirschrJi.     Substitutm'g  a  lead  line    able,  and  have  not  the  desire,  to  depend  upon  hired     busy  in  the  field.     I  gathered  the  plums,  made  the, 
for  the  regulation  net,  the  game  proceeded  with  all    help,  save  perhaps  a  man  and  team  for  spring  plow-     into  jelly  and  sent  her  a  jar,  with  explanations,  neS 

XVI     mo  6  .       '  .     ..  -..,,,     „,_..         •._         f\ 1„_    „„11„    frs^    +!,,.«/.    „,    fn„^    ^n^a'    tn    ra\ap       vvooV         SllA    WAS    dfilifirhted   tO    l?et    mV    SUrplUS    Of   lellj 


week.  She  was  delighted  to  get  my  surplus  of  jelly 
I  made  a  fair  price  for  plums  and  labor,  and  havi 
marla  hor  nlnm  ipUv  everv  vear  since  then 

One  of  our  'butter  ladies'  has  a  lovely  windoi 
garden  as  well  aa  hardy  flowers  and  once  when 
bewailed   being  unable   to   get   any  fresh  leaf  mol 


the   snap  That   is   characteristic    of    childrens'   play.  ing.     Our  plan  calls  for  three  or  four  cowsj  to  raise 

Once   the   schools   were   reported   as   all   present"  or  the  best  bred  heifers,  one  or  two  each  season.     We 

accounted    for,   the    contestants   lor    atuieuc;    uuuoiB  iiaao   uui^kva,    uov.   «-w ^^t' > 

were  led  to  a  nearby  field  where  the  several  events  skim  milk  on  th«  place  to  the  calves  and  chickens, 

were  run  off  to  the   delight   of  all.     For   the   older  We  keep  only  pure  bred  chickens;  last  year  we  had 

eirls  there  was  a  fifty-yard  daah,  while  for  the  little  -.50  hens  with  a  breeding  pen   of  forty.     We  have  „  „ 

fntH  a  oeanut  race  was  the  exciting  event  and  center  some  demand  for  hatching  eggs  in  season  and  this  to  repot  her  ferns,  I  offered  to  bring  her  some.    Tbi 

of  interest  >  ^^f  '"^'^^  ^o™®  custom  hatching.     We  like  the  sale  I  did,  and  many  a  fifte  plant  has  since  found  its  w«J 

"  Dflvoid  of  all  things  formal,  there  was  a  tone  run-  ,  /"  chicks  better  than  eggs;  seems  more  satisfactory  into  my  own  garden  from  her  borders, 

ning  thru  the  aftern'oon  that  made  for  earnest,  clean  all  around.  '  These   are  all  little   things   and   somebody   w 

soort  and  for  complete  enjoyment  not  only  on  the  I  reckon  nobody  really  likes  to  take  a  basket  say  a  lot  of  bother;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  bother  tha 

part  of  school  children  but  on  the  part  of  those  re-  of  butter  on  one  arm,  a  basket  of  eggs  on  the  other  pays.     A  real  desire  to  be  obliging  is  a  great  asse 

sDonsible    for   their   joyous   afternoon.      A    call    was  f.nd  go  knocking  on  back  doors  to  solicit  custom.  We  in  any  business,  and  perhaps  more  of  a  necessity  her 

issued    for    older    children    to    assemble    within    the  have  a  notion  that  it  is  not  dignified.     But  by  the  than  elsewhere,  since  your  entire  success  or  failur 

school  house  where,  after  listening  to  an  account  of  time  somebody  sniffs  at  the  butter  you  made  yourself  depends  upon  the  good  will  and  confidence  reposei 
.....  in  von.     And  to  cct  these  yoi 


club  work  by  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent,  six  boys  formed 
a  corn  club  while  15  girls  enroll- 
ed as  members  of  a  garden  and 
canning  club.  Officers  for  both 
were  elected.  Adjournment 
gave  the  judges  chance  to  score 
some  thirty-odd  exhibits  of  corn, 
pumpkins  and  pumpkin  pies 
and  to  award  the  prizes.  Great 
care  had  been  shown  in  the 
selection  of  field  products  and 
in  the  baking  of  pies  of  an  es- 
pecially creditable  nature. 

A  baseball  game  topped  the 
afternoon,  so  thoroly  enjoyed 
by  all.  In  addition  to  the  local 
teachers  the  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  and  his  two  as- 
sistants   were    contributors    to 

the   success  of  the  undertaking,     au   fxpeni^ncc   ux     •.■—      »"" - o » v-  .  .  -     -■  - 

this  kind  can  be  productive  only  of  broader  visions     nire  the  eggs  are  fresh,  you  forget  your  dignity  and     only  our  own  products  and  if  we  have  any  secoa 
and  a  desire  to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  our  rising     begin    to    get    interested.      Many    men    may    be    of     quality  stuff,  we  sell  it   for  what  it  is  at  a  low- 

v.any  minds,  and  at  that  have  nothing  on  the  ladies,     price.     Most   housekeepers  are  glad  to   get   a  lito 

^  '      _ You    will   meet  absolutely    every  kind   in  your    first     lower  priced  fruits  especially  in  canning  season 

^    ...  )ialf  day's  soliciting.     You  will  think  that  never  in  A  trade  well  started  seems  to  build  itself.    1 

EjXDCriCnCC      in     L)irCCt     OCllinS  the  world  win  you  have  the  nerve  to  try  again.  But     requires  patience,  perseverance  and  nursing  the  san 

"  yiit  of  the  grief  of  first  experiences  you  will  get  onto     as    any    other    business.      You    can    not    have    exti 

It  would  have  called  for  a  much  larger  invest-  how  to  do  it  better  next  time.  Our  private  trade  good  customers  unless  you  can  offer  them  somethiJ 
ment  than  we  could  make  when  we  began  farming  pays  on  the  average  five  cents  a  dozen  more  for  pggs,  extra  good.  We  try  to  give  our  people  what  the 
to  make  a  living  from  the  thirty-five-cent  dollar  that  ten  cents  on  the  pound  for  butter,  more  than  we  can  want,  and  while  we  work  hard  and  are  not  gettia 
falls  to  the  farmer  who  must  wholesale  his  products,  get  at  the  stores,  so  we  do  not  have  to  sell  very  much  rich  quick,  still  we  do  make  a  good  living  and  tt 
Therefore  we  had  to  have  a  retail  market.  We  are  to  make  good  wages  for  the  extra  time  it  takes  to  doing  a  little  better  every  year.  I  think  the  gr«» 
now  in  our  fifth  year  of  direct  dealing  with  consumer,     distribute.  est  thing  in  direct  selling  is  to  honestly  try  to  plea* 


A    MERRY    SHOUTING    COMPANY    ON    WAY    TO    SCHOOL. 


in  you.  And  to  get  these  yoi 
must  earn  them.  We  hav 
found  that  good  measure  pays 
Not  only  must  the  butter  print 
be  honestly  full,  the  eggs  o 
good  and  uniform  size,  but  giv 
good  measure  too  of  courtei] 
and  cheerfulness.  We  find  mo« 
of  our  customers  good  nature 
and  ready  to  do  a  favor  to  an 
one,  and  we  dislike  to  have  as 
one  to  beat  us  at  that  game. 

We  have  always  carrie 
short  charge  accounts  where  d 
sired  and  in  the  five  years  hav 
lost  exactly  twenty-five  cenl 
by  actual  dishonesty.  Of  couTJ 
we  unquestionably  make  goo 
when   complaint  is  made,   eva 


when  we  may  feel  the  censui 
An   experience   of     .'ind  "know"  that  it  is  good,  or  asks  if  you're  really     unjust.    There  is  little  of. this  to  do  since  we  hand) 
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to  give  people  what  they  want  instead  of  what  you  could,   a   never   failing   method   of   eradicating   this  Wheat  and  Efficiency 

think  they  might  take.     People  are  willing  to  pay,  pest.     There  are  a  hundred  ways  i>roj)osed.     Some  of  Farm    practice    on    thousands   of    American    and 

and  pay   well  for   wliat   tlioy   really    want.     Blanche  Mieni  will  work  some  of  the  time,  but  none  of  them     Kuropean   farms,  together   with   the  results  obtained 

R.  Martin,  West  Virginia.  will   work  all  of  the  time.     The  only  general   prin-     by  more  than  50  years'  testing  by  foreign  experiment 

- — ■ ciple  that  can  be  relied  upon  is  that  any  plant  will    stations  and  more  than  30  years'  work  by  American 

CI  L        \A/    *     Ul-  '''®  ^^  *^'"®  ^*  ^t  1^  °°t  allowed  to  grow  stem  and   cxperument  stations,  have  demonstrated  that  the  yields 

iJm6S     by      WClgnt  leaf  above  the  ground.     This  means  that  they  must    and  net  profits  from  the  United  States  wheat  crop  can 

be  cut  persistently.     It  is  not  enough  to  keep  them    be  increased  many  times.     The  elimination  of  smut 

When  the  law  requiring  the  weighing  of  produce  from  going  to  seed  since  they  multiply  from  their    from  wheat  in  the  Umited  States  would  save  Ameri- 

for  sale  was  enacted  in  this  state  a  lot  of  us  thought  roots  also.     Any   method,  or  system  of   cultivation,    can  farmers  from  t«n  to  fifteen  million   dollars  an- 

that  it  would   be  a  mighty   unhandy   thing.  that  will  prevent  top  growth  helps  to  destroy  them,    nually      The  control  of  the  Hessian  Fly  would  save 

But  now  after  a  few  years  of  it  we  are  rather  Heavy  seeding  to  timothy  tends  to  smother  them  out.    double  that  amount.     The  use  of  a  sufficient  amount 

in  favor  of  the  idea.    We  used  to  sell  a  crate  of  po-  Certain  crops,  like  oats,  tend  to  increase  the  nuisance,    of  a  balanced  plant  food  ration  has  added  8  to  12 

tatoes  or  onions  for  50  cents  and  in   most  cases  it  Every  year  we  print  all  we  know,  and  all  that  anyone    bushels  per  acre   to  the  average  annual  yield   of  a 

was  all  right.     Sometimes  the   chronic  kicker  came  else   knows,    on    this   subject,    but    for   all    that    the    single  community.     Sixteen  Pennsylvania  farmers  in 

along  for  a  crate  and  claimed  the  crate  was  too  small  Canada  thistle  still  flourishes,  and  until  every   one    a  single  community,  with  the  use  of  500  pounds  of 

and  so  he  was  being   cheated.     The   weighing  of   a  cuts  every  thistle  he  can  find,  so  as  not  to  allow  it    fertilizer  per  acre  last  year,  raised  an  average  of  35 

sale  stops  all  this.  Sixty  pounds  is  60  pounds   and  to  breathe,  we  will  continue  to  have  them.  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.    These  results,  secured  by 

that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Clover  for  Green  Manure.  Wheat  Seeding  farmers  on  their  own  farms,  demonstrated  without  a 

The  crates  that  we  use  for  marketing  the  most,        "Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  too  late  to  plant  clover    question   of   a   doubt    that  it   is   possible   to   greatly 

weigh  just  7   pounds.     We   want   a  crate   of   onions  seed  to   use   as  a   green   manure,  and   what   kind  is    increase  yields  and  profits. 

which  must  contain  56  pounds  net.     So  the  weight  best    for    Pennsylvania?      I    would    like    to    sow    a  

ig  run  out  to  63  pounds,  the  onions  are  poured  in  or  field  of  winter  -wheat.     PJeaae  tell  me  how  ground  is 

taken  out  of  the  crate  until  the  beam  balances  and  improved  for  wheat."  C.  R.,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

there's  the  bushel  with  no  mistakes  whatever.  Lots  it   is   not   too   late   to   sow   clover   for   the   use  

easier  than  the  old  method  of  guessing.  named.     If  the  farm  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel-  While  late  blight  is  the  worst  disease  we  have 

A  good  many   times  we  ship   or   deliver  to   our  phia.  Crimson  clover  would  probably  give  you  quick-    whenever  climatic  cojidiifcions  allow  its  spread,  there 

local   market   in   sacks.     In    this   case    maybe   it   is  est  and  best  results.    It  mny  be  sown  any  time  up  to    are  other  diseases  of  the  foliage  of  the  potato.  Some 

10  bushels   of  potatoes  that   is   being   weighed   out.  September  1,  for  plowing  down  next  year.     There  is    of  these,  as  the  black-leg  and  fusarium  wilt,  are  dis- 

That  means  600  pounds  in  aU.     So  we  just  fill  6  or  nothing  you  could  grow  now  for  this  year's  planting    eases  of  the  stem  of  the  potato  plant.     The  infection 

8  sacks  according  to  the  size  until  we  have  the  of  wheat.  As  to  preparation  for  wheat,  read  article  proceeds  from  the  seed  piece  up  thru  the  stem, 
weight  approximately  and  weigh  the  bunch,  then  fill  on  first  page  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  July  8  issue.  Spraying  cannot  touch  the  infection  so  its  only  value 
the  last  one  with  the  amount  that  is  short  and  the    If  you  have  manure,  give  the  field  a  liberal  dressing    against   such   disease   is   in   keeping   up   the  general 


Potato  Diseases  Other  than  Blight 


job  is  done  in  a  jiffy  with  the 
exact  amount    in   the    order. 

When  it  comes  to  the 
place  where  all  farmers  sell 
and  buy  that  way  it  will  be  a 
bigger  advantage  than  ever. 
There  are  times  of  course  when 
you  will  be  skinned  out  of  a  few 
pounds.  A  grocer  wants  full 
weight  when  you  deliver  an'! 
you  expect  to  give  it  to  him. 
Yet  sometimes  when  you  buy 
from  him  the  potato  sack  does 
not  contain  the  specified 
amount.  Last  week  we  bought 
two  bushels  of  an  early  potato 
for  seed.  The  farmer  just  had 
a  few  and  guessed  them  to  us 
with  a  basket.  Of  course  we 
could  have  insisted  on  a  weight 
but  it  wouldn't  have  paid  be 
^ause  so  many  are  ' '  touchy ' ' 
on  the  honesty  question.  We 
put  a  sajck  on  the  scale  when  we 

came  home  and  found  56  pounds  in  it.  Two  sacks 
were  8  pounds  short  and  that  meant  15  cents  loss. 
Maybe  it  was  worth  a  fuss.— R.  E.  Rogers,  Ohio. 

Queries  and  Comments 

(This  department  is  open  to  all  of  our  subscriWs. 
Queries  and  short  comments  are  invited.  Queries 
will    be    answered    by     best    available    authorities.) 


health  of  the  plants. 
Early  Blight 
Early  blight,  called  by 
scientists  Alternaria  Solani  is 
distinct  from  the  late  blight  and 
rot.  The  name  is  unfortunate 
as  it  often  occurs  later  than  the 
late  blight,  even  in  October.  It 
is  a  disease  of  warmer  and  drier 
sections  than  the  late  blight. 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  are  too  hot  and 
dry  for  the  late  blight  in  most 
years  but  have  the  early  blight 
often.  The  germs  attack  the 
leaves  and  cause  many  round 
diseased  spots  which  are  marked 
with  rings  like  those  on  a  rine 
target.  These  .spots  increase  in 
si/e  and  number  until  a  large 
part  of  the  leaf  surface  is 
destroyed.  The  germs  do  not 
cause  rotting  of  the  tubers.  The 
loss  in  yield  is  due  to  the  loss 
(if  that.  Lf  not,  use  200  or  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  of  leaf  surface  at  the  time  when  the  plant  needs  all 
good  commercial  fertilizer.  We  cannot  recommend  its  strength  to  develop  a  crop  of  tubers.  The  action 
any  particular  fertilizer  formula  since  the  condition  of  bordeaux  sprayed  on  the  leaf  largely  prevents  the 
of  the  soil  is  not  known  to  us.  spread   of   early   blight,  by   poisoning  the   germs  as 

Stone  or  Tile  for  Drains  tlioy    touch    the    bordeaux.      As    with    late    blight, 

"I  wish  to  drain  a  field  this  fall.  A  neighbor  thoroness  is  essential  in  spraying.  Unlike  late  blight 
offers  to  let  me  have  stone  for  same  for  picking  and  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  spray  before  rains  foor  this 
liauling  them,     ^is  farm  is  very  stony,  while  mine    disease. 

lias  very  few.     I  would  have  to  haul  them  about  a  Tip  Bum 

mile.     Would  this  be  cheaper  than  tile,  and   which  The  potato  plant  is  poorly  adapted   to  the  hot 

would  be  better?"  E.  D.  S.,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.        weather.     As  is  well  known,   southern   first-crop  po- 
The  first  plan  would  be  a  good  proposition  for    tatoes  give   smaller  yields   when  planted   than   seed 


A   HUNDRED  YARDS  FROM  THE    GOAL.      LIKE  ALL  GOALS   WORTH   WHILE. 

THIS  WILL  COST  A  STRUGGLE. 


Comment  on  Crops 
"I  have  talked  with  two  reliable  produce  buy- 
ers who  have  been  traveling  thru  southern  New  York  y^,^^J.  neighbor  but  a  poor  one  for  you.  The  hauling  of  from  the  cooler  North  or  Southern  second-crop  seed 
and  northern  Pennsylvania  lately,  (July  1).  They  ^]^^,  gtone  will  cost  you  more  than  tile  and  then  you  which  has  ripened  in  cool  weather.  Heat  injury 
estimate  the  percentage  of  potatoes  planted  to  date  vvould  have  the  additional  expense  of  digging  a  often  takes  the  form  of  tip-burn,  the  tips  and  mar- 
at  25  percent  and  that  not  over  another  25  percent  large  ditch,  and  the  laying  of  the  stone — ^a  slow  and  gins  of  the  leaves  dying  and  rolling  up.  This  is  the 
will  be  planted.  One  estimated  oats  planted  at  tedious  job  if  it  is  well  done.  Then  after  the  drain  most  common  form  of  leaf  injury,  tho  others  are 
50  percent,  the  other  75.  Both  gave  corn  as  better  jg  ju  j^  jg  not  .nearly  so  good  or  lasting  as  a  tile  drain,  known.  Bordeaux  spraying  reduces  the  damage  by 
than  50  percent.  Hay  will  be  somewhat  heavier  than  when  the  latter  are  well  put  down  and  the  outlets  tip-burn.  If  thoro  and  frequent,  spraying  gives  con 
usual.  Last  year's  new  seedings  are  much  better  than  j^ppt  ^pgn  they  make  a  drainage  system  that  is  good  siderable  increase  in  yield  in  seasons  when  tip-burn 
old  meadows.     One   of   the  most   renia:rkable   things     f^^  ^  lifetime.  i.s  the  principal  trouble  of  tho  crop. — Dean. 

Scab  Treatments  and  Seed  Vitality  ___ . 

For  three  years  investigations  were  carried   on  LEIBIG'S  FOUR  LAWS 

by  the  Iowa  Station  to  determine  the  effect  of  solu-  . 

tions  of   formaldehyde   and   corrosive  sublimate  and  I.  A  soil  can  be  termed  fertile  only  wlien  it  con- 


that  I  have  seen  is  the  effect  of  lime  on  hay.  The 
cold  and  wet  summer  last  year,  followed  by  a  cold 
and  wet  spring,  has  affected  unlimed  soils  much  worse 
than  limed.  That  may  be  due  to  such  weather  intensi- 
fying the  bad  effects  of  sour  soils  on  the  hay  plants. 
At  least  the  limed  soils  show  up  much  better  by 
comparison  than  ever  before. 


of  formaldehyde  gas  treatment  on  the  germination  of  tains  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of 
pol.itoea.     All   of    the    treatments    were    efficient    in  plants  in  the  required  quantity,  in  the  proper  form. 
reducing  the  amount  of  scab.     The  station  found  that  2.  With  every  crop,  a   portion   of  these   ingredi- 
Buckwheat  may  be  nearly  normal  if  a  period  of     ^jjere  whole  tubers  are  treated  with  formaldehyde  at  onts  is  removed.    A  part  of  this  is  again  added  from 
fair  weather  comes  now.    The  unplanted  land  plowed     ,i,e  ^ate  of  1  pint  to  .^0  gallons  of  water  or  corrosive  the   inexhaustible  store   of  the  atmosphere;    another 
for  oats,  potatoes  and  corn  will  just  about  make  up    a„]^iiniate  solution,  «  ounces  to  16  gallons  of  water,  part,  however,  is  lost  if  not  replaced  by  man. 
for  the  buckwheat  ground  not  plowed  in  the  period     „„  ^arm  will  result  if  the  tubers  are  soaked  from  2  to  .3.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  remains  unchanged  if 
of  rainy  weather  from  late  in  May  to  the  present."    (•  j,ours.     If  tho  tubers  are  left  in  the  solution  for  all  the  ingredients  of  the  crop  are  given  back  to  the 
—Daniel  Dean,  New  York.                                                     longer  periods,  or  are  not  spread  to  dry  immediately,  soil.   Such   a  restitution   is  effected   by   manure   and 
Canada  Thistles  Again                                 the    germination    of    the   tubers   is    considerably    di-  fertilizers. 
"I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  advise  in  your    niinished.    The  formaldehyde  gas  treatment  was  found  4.  The  manure   produced   in  the   course  of  farm- 
next  issue  how  to  destroy  the  very  troublesome  weed,    to  he  unfavorable  for  use  in  the  proportions  generally  ing  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently  the  fer- 
commonly   known    as   the    Canada    Thistle."   M.    Y.,    recommended  on  account  of  its  injurious  effect  on  the  tility  of  a  farm;  it  lacks  tho  constituents  which  are 
Lebanon   Co.,   Pa.                                                                      germinating  power  of  the  tubers.    Seed  tubers  should  annually  sold  in  the  shape  of  grain,  hay,  milk  and 
We  would  be  glad  to   print  once   for  all,  if   we    never  be  cut  before  treatment  for  prevention  of  scab,  livestock. 
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Drouth  and  the   Garden 

Mulch  and  Irrigation 


By  ALLEN  L.  KIRKPATRICK 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture 


The  li  inch  pipe  connecting  the  wa- 
ter supply  with  the  nozzle  lines  (one- 
inch  pipe)  may  be  placed  at  the  level 
of  the  nozzle  lines  or  18  inches  under 
the  surface.  In  case  the  latter  loca- 
tion is  used,  two  rlBcrs  (uprig'ht  con- 
necting pipes)  will  be  needed  in  place 


Lack    of    sufficient    moisture    in    the    i)lant,    furnisht's   an   efficient    means   of    piaeed  near  the  junction  of  feed  pipes 
soil  at  one  period  or  another  is  usually    keeping  the  soil  about  the  plant  roots    and   nozzle  lines. 


the  limiting  factor  in  the  growth  of  moist.  The  tile  is  filled  from  a  bucket 
choice  vegetables  and  fruits  for  use  on  or  hose  and  covered  until  the  next  wa- 
the    farm.    Home      gardens      may      be    tering  to   prevent   evaporation. 


Hose   Irrigation 

Many    gardeners    having   city    or    ef- 


Two  lines  of  pipe  placed  50  feet 
apart,  each  25  feet  from  the  outer  side, 
are  sufficient.  At  25  pounds  pressure, 
with  nozzle  lines  6  feet  above  the 
ground,  water  is  easily  thrown  25  feet. 


ficient    home     water     supply     practice    Galvanized    iron    or    concrete    support 

posts  for  pipe  lines  will  do  away  with 
replacing  "2  by,  4s"  every  few  sea- 
sons. 

Patented  nozzles  are  set  in  the  pipes 
every  2}  or  3  feet,  in  as  nearly  perfect 
alignment  as  possible.  Holes  for  noz- 
zles are  made  and  threaded  with  spe- 
cial  patented   drills.     If   drills,  unions 


'•CLrrX)FFS"  AND  UNIONS  PLACED  NEAR 

JUNCTIONS  OF  FEED-PIPE  AND 

NOZZLE   LINE. 


NOZZLES  POINTING  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES. 
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Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stev  art 


"tided  over"  the  occasional  dry  spell 

by  mulching  or  watering,  or  best  by  a 

combination     of     both.       Quite     often 

mulching    conserves   sufficient   moisture 

from  previous  rains.     Hence  it  will  be 

discussed  first. 

Mulcliiaig 
Either  straw  or  dust  mulches  may  be 

used  to  advantage  in  the  garden.  Clean 

straw  or  strawy  manure  placed  between 

rows  of  vegetables  or  fruits  increases 

the  quantity  aad  improves  the  quality 

of  the  product.    It  also  prevents  the  soil 

particles  from  splashing  on  edible  leaves 

when  showers  dccur,  and  adds  fertility 

to  the  soil. 
(Many  gardeners  have  considered  straw 

mulching  a  failure  before  giving  it  a 

fair  trial.    The  mulch  should  be  heaviest 

midway   between   two    rows,  gradually  , 

"thinning"  toward  either  row  at  the    ^ose    irrigation    with    partial    succeas. 

side.      This    conserves    moisture    where    Hose   is  costly   to  operate,  injures  the 

most  of  the  feeding  roots  are  located    Pl^^*'   ^hen    it    is    being    moved     and 

and  checks  evaporation  due  to  tramping    l^^*"  o^^^  ^  ^^^^  y«^"-    ^^^^  '^  ^'^^''■ 

the  soil  from    harvesting  crops.  »>«*«<!  unevenly  and  tends  to  wash  the 

Altho   much   has  been  written  about    ««il- •    ^"^^^^^  ^«««  ^^  *!»'*«   ""^  "f*^ 

"maintaining  dust  mulches"  in  the  cul-    i»   watering.     The  two  edges  of  strips 

tivation  of  field  crops,  they  should  be    ^^  '""«li°  a^^"*  9  inches  wide  are  sew^ 

especially    emphasized    with    reference   ^^  together  making  a  hose,  one  end  of 

to  the  garden.     SoiU  should  be  stirred   which   is   tied   over   the    water   supply 

as  soon  as  they  are  in  workable  condi-   P^Pe-     Water  flowing  in  this  soaks  out 

tion  after    rain    or    irrigation.    Surface   o^  ^^^  cl«th  to  the  rows  along  which  it 

hoes  or  wheel  cultivators  do  the  work    is  laid.    Even  diatribntion  and  no  wash- 
nicely      Since  "ridging"  favors  wash-    ing  o^  soil  are  the  advantages  of  this    and  nozzles  are  not  carried  in  stock  by 

ing  of  the  soil  and  exposes  more  surface    '"ethod.  local  hardware  dealers,  information   as 

to  the  air,  it  should  give  way  to  shallow  Overbead   Irrigation  to  their  sale  may  be  secured  by  writ- 

cultivation  as  the  vegetables  near  ma-        Overhead   irrigation,    a    system    used    '"«  *"  y'^""'  ^^^^^  experiment  station  or 

turity.    Potatoes  may  be  ridged  to  pre-    \^y    many    market    gardeners,    may    be    '"  ^"'^  paper. 

vent  tubers  from  becoming  sunburned    „geQ  successfully  in  the  home   garden.  Operation  of  System 

by   exposure.  Its    operation    is    simple    and    the    cost        Open    the   check    valve    on    the    lino 

Watering  or  Irrigating  minimum.     It  can  be  installed  by  any    thru  which  water  is  to  be  applied.  Ry 

Tlie  first  essential  in  irrigating  is  an    farmer,  and  will  give  service  year  after    means   of   the   handle   attached   to    the 

available    water    supply.    Wells,    ponds   year.  "  union ",  turn  the  pipe  until  the  noz- 

or    running    streams    are    sources    from       To  give  an  average  size  home  garden    zVes,  point    slightly    above    horizontal, 
which  water  may  be  pumped  for  three    (IW  by  100  feet),  a  watering  equivalent    When  the  outer  plot  is  watered  (2  to  '.\ 

hours),  change  the  position  of  nozzle 
points  to  right  angles.  Again  change 
the  position  to  almosjt  vertical.  Re- 
verse for  watering  on  opposite  side  of 
the  line. 

Comparison  of  actual  profits  from  ir- 
rigated <ind  non-irrigated  home  gardens 
is  not  available.  Market  gardeners  us- 
ing overhead  irrigation  are  strongly 
in  its  favor.  A  generous  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  is  nefeded  by 
f.ypry  housewife  thruout  the  summer. 
Where  this  suj)ply  can  be  had  season 
after  season  with  possibly  six  to  twelve 
watering's  of  6,000  gallons  each,  there 
is  much  in  favor  of  an  efficient  system 
of  irrigation. 

No  system  of  irrigation,  no  matter 
how  extensive  and  efficient,  should  be 
used  exclusive  of  either  dust  or  straw 
mulches.  Efl'ectiveness  in  conserving 
moisture  iis  second  only  to  applying  it. 
to  five  cents  per  1000  gallons.  At  six  to  one  inch  of  rainfall  requires  6,000  A  few  helpful  suggestions  are  summed 
to  ten  cents  per  1000  gallons,  city  sup-    gallons  umlcr  gravity  or  ordinary  pres-   up  as  follows: 

ply  may,  possibly,  be  available.  sure.     One  or  two  such   waterings  per        ■[    Better    results    are    obtaiiu^d    from 

The  sprinkling  can  or  bucket  method  of    week   during  drouth   is   all   that   is  re-    applying   water    thoroly    and    leas    f re- 
watering  does  not  pay  in  the  home  gar-    quired.    Essential  parts  and  cost  of  the    quently  than  from  sprinkling  often, 
den    except    at    transplanting   time,    or    system   installed  are  as  follows:  o.  Watering  should  be  as  regular  as 

perhaps,  with  a  few  choice  plants  locat-      20  supports   for   pipe,   8   ft.   2   in.  possible    during   seasons    of   drouth. 

ed   near   the   well   or   tank.      Watering  by  4  in.,  15c  each    $3.00        ;•,.  ^oil    drainage   should   be    provided 

newly  set    plants    is    a    small    task    if      60  ft.  galvanized  pipe,  IJ  inch   .  4.80    jf  needed,  in  order  that  soils  will  not 
properly    done.     A    half-pint    of    water    100  ft.  galvanized  pipe,  1  inch   ...   6.00    sour, 
poured  to  each  plant  before  the  hole  is        2  unions,  handles  and  strainers  .    ;t.20 

00  nozzles :!.00 

2  valve*  (cutoflTs  in  pipes) 1.00 

incidentals,   as   J'ipf    couplings 
und  use  of  drill   ^.00 


Sources  of  Broom  Factory  Waste 
"Will  you   please   inform    me    where 
I  can  buy  the  waste  from   broom  fac- 
tories as  per  your  article  in  the   Penn- 
sylvania   Farmer?"    W.    S.    P.,    New 
.lersey. 

The  principal  broom  factories  within 
reach  of  this  correspondent  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Syracuse  Broom  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York;  American  Broom  and 
Brush  Company,  Amsterdam,  New  York; 
Pioneer  Broom  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Hamburg  Broom  Company,  Hamburg, 
Pa;  and  Lang  Broom  Company,  1801 
Metropolitan  Building,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
I  do  not  know  that  all  of  them  can 
furnish  the  waste  materials  desired, 
but  this  can  readily  be  determined  thru 
correspondence. 

Bate    of    Seeding    Crimson    Clover    as 
Cover  Crop 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  ua 
know  how  much  crimson  clover  should 
be  used  per  acre  for  a  cover-crop  in  a 
4-year  old  peach  orchard!  Also  advise 
us  whether  there  is  anything  better 
that  you  would  recommend  than  crimson 
clover."  W.  E.  S.,  Berks  County. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  seeding  is  well 
done,    15    pounds    [ter   acre    of    crimson 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  MARKET  GARDENS  UNDER  OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION. 


entirely  filled  with  soil  is  sufficient. 
Loose  soil  is  then  drawn  over  the  wet 
surface  to  conserve  the  moisture  aibled. 
An  ordinary  drain  tile,  placed  ver- 
tically in  the  soil  12  to  IT*  inches 
from    the    root    stalk    of    ea«<h    choice 


Total • $24.00 


4.  Cultivation  should  follow  watering 
as  soon  as  soil  is  sufficiently  dry. 

5.  Avoiding  winds  reduces  the  coat  in 
overhead    irrigation. 

0.  Avoid  watering  immediately  fol- 
lowing cultivation  (allow  weeds  to  die), 
or    preceeding    harvesting   of   crops. 


MAKE  THE  MULCJI  HEAVIEST  MID.WAY  . 
BETWEEN  ROWS. 

clover  seed  should  be  ample  to  secure  a 
good  cover-crop  in  a  peach  orchard.  It 
is  also  probably  as  good  a  plant  as  one 
can  use  for  this  purpose  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  conditions  for  germination 
are  not  as  good  as  might  be  desired,  a 
larger  rate  of  seeding  may  be  needed, 
increasing  it  to  20  or  even  25  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  best  time  for  this  seed- 
ing is  about  the  15th  to  25th  of  .luly 
in  a  normal  season. 

Bipening  Dates  of  Peach  Varieties — 
Heading  Back  High  Trees 
"I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  the  diff"er- 
ent  varieties  of  which  1  would  like  to 
have  the  dates  of  ripening.  We  have 
peach  trees  six  years  old  which  have  a 
spread  of  35  feet.  These  trees  are 
very  tall  and  all  of  the  laterals  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  center,  leaving  a 
vast  area  where  there  is  no  fruit.  I 
am  trying  to  impress  upon  the  owner 
the  importance  of  allowing  laterals  to 
develop  on  the  inside  and  to  top  the 
trees  back  to  a  reasonable  hight  as  the 
lower  limbs  are  so  badly  shaded  that  in 
a  very  few  years  they  will  die,  leaving 
only  a  small  fruiting  area  in  the  top  of 
the  tree.  I  would  like  an  expression 
from  you  on  this  subject."  C.  M.  S., 
Berks  County. 

In  regard  to  the  ripening  dates  of 
the  present  list  of  peaches,  would  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
date  at  which  each  variety  will  begin 
ripening,  as  you  know  this  varies  in  dif- 
ferent localities  and  also  in  the  same 
locality  in  tlifl'erent  seasons.  I  have 
arranged     them    in     their    approximate 


.luly   2-J,  ll»H»- 

order  of  rii»ening,  however,  and  would 
say  that  the  first  named  variety  «hould 
begin  in  your  locality  approximately 
July  l'*l'>>  '^"^  **'"  variety  named  last 
«hould  be  ripe  approximately  October 
]5th  to  20tli.  There  will  naturally  bo 
Konie  overlapping,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral and  latter  parts  of  the  list.  They 
should  ripen  in  order  as  follows: 

Sneed,  Greensboro,  Arp  Beauty,  Car- 
man, Mtn.  Rose,  Champion,  Troth,  Belle 
of  Georgia,  Susquehanna,  Elbcrta, 
Chairs,  Stevens,  Oldmixon,  Fox,  Late 
Crawford,  Mathewa,  Ford,  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Wonderful,  Salway,  Krummel, 
Bilyeu. 

I  have  no  information  on  the  Snow- 
flake  and  none  on  the  April  which  you 
mention.  I  have  substituted  the  Arp, 
which  I  thought  might  bo-meant  by  the 
variety  you  call  April. 

The  form  of  peach  tree  which  you  des- 
cribe is  evidently  very  undesirable.  If 
the  crop  is  comparatively  light  this 
year,  it  would  have  been  best  to  head 
these  trees  back  severely  early  this 
spring.  If  there  is  a  fair  number  of 
new  sprouts  showing  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  limbs,  it  might  still  be  poasible  to 
head  them  back  at  least  partially  with- 
out serious  effect.  I  would  not  do  this 
later  than  the  latter  part  of  July,  how- 
ever. You  will  find  good  informatiort 
on  the  results  of  dehorning  and  also 
top  grafting  i>each  trees,  in  a  recent 
publication  from  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
put  out  by  Professor  M.  A.  Blake. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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LOVING   CUP   FOlt   PBIZE    STBAW- 
BEBBIES 


A  handsome  silver  loving  cup  was 
awarded  Mr.  Marvin  Choate  for  the 
prize  winning  box  of  berries  shown  at 
the  annual  strawberry  exhibit  held  by 
Roslyn  Grange,  June  15.  There  were 
many  boxes  of  beautiful  berries  but 
four  only  were  shown  in  competition 
for  the  prize.  George  Morrison,  expert 
from  the  Maryland  Extension  Service 
who  judged  the  fruit,  stated  that  no- 
where has  he  seen  finer  berries,  tho  the 
growers  in  this  county  have  suffered 
losses  in  quantity  and  quality  because 
of  the  exceedingly  cold   spring  rains. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  Roslyn  Grange 
voted   to   give   a   silver  loving  cup   to 
the  prize  winner  of  1916  with  provision 
that  if  the  same  person  won  the  trophy  ' 
three  times  it  should  be   his  "to  have 
and  to   hold."     Tho   Liberty   Bank    of 
Baltimore  County  gave  $5  towards  the 
|>rize.     Mr.   Morrison   told    us   that   our 
score  for  judging  berries  was  hardly  a 
good    one:    Size,    40    points,    flavor,    20 
points;  color,  20  points,  uniformity,  20 
points.      Me   suggested    we    use    for   ex 
hibition    purposes    and     home    use     the 
following  score:  Size,  'M  points;   color, 
25  points;  flavor,  25  points;  unif(»rmity,  • 
20    points.      For    commercial     ])ur(nises 
this  score   is   advised:    Size,  10    points; 
color,  25  points;  flavor,  15  jioints;   uni 
forniity,  20  ]>oints.  Mr.  Morrison  recoiii 
mended  the  Chesaj)eake  berry  as  a  pro 
I'ific    bearer    and    the    Brandywine    and 
Marshall    varieties    as    unexcelled    for 
flavor. — Marylander. 

CUCUMBER  BEETLES  AND  CAB 
BAQE  WORMS 


ing  in  early  morning,  before  the  bugs 
are  lively  enough  to  fly,  had  proved 
insiiflicient  that  wo  read  to  use  fresh 
fertilizer  from  the  cow  stable.  Dilute 
with  water  and  wet  tho  roots  thoroly. 
It  is  claimed  that  tho  insects  cannot  en- 
dure tho  odor,  and  will  leave.  This  cer- 
tainly had  the  desired  effect,  a  renewal 
every  throe  or  four  days  being  neces 
sary.  And  it  also  gave  material  to  the 
young  plants  upon  which  to  build  a 
robust  and  rapid  growth.  In  fact,  it 
saved  the  plants  from  destruction,  when 
the  usual  methods  failed. 

One  thing,  however,  we  shall  remem- 
ber. That  is  to  furnish  an  abundance 
of  fertilizer  deep  down  in  the  hills,  so 
there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  young 
roots  to  grow  unduly  surfaceward,  and 
thus  become  more  susceptible  to  drouth 
as  the  summer  advances. 

Just  why  seemingly  good  authoritias 
persist  in  recommending  the  arsenates 
and  other  poison  sprays  for  cabbage, 
we  cannot  understand.  Salt  and  water 
will  kill  the  worms  as  surely  for  us  an<l 
leave  no  possibility  of  evil  after-ef- 
fects. More,  it  is  a  help  in  causing  the 
heads  to  form  more  firmly.  Make  the 
solution  in  proportion  of  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Sprinkle  or  spray  each  head  as  soon  as 
the  first  signs  of  the  pest  appear,  and 
repeat  once  a  week  thru  the  season,  or 
as  often  as  necessary.  This  does  not 
seem  to  kdll  the  worms  at  once — but, 
just   give  two   or  three   aplieations. 

Of  course  the  richer  the  soil,  the  soon- 
er the  heads  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  worms,  or  at  least  of  mischief  from 
them  save  upon  the  outer 'leaves.  And 
here  again,  the  subject  of  fertility 
comes  to  the  front.  Keep  them  growing 
rapidly,  and  use  tho  salt  water  when- 
ever there  are  any  indications  of  worms. 
Tho  two  methods  together  will  insure 
solid  heads  and  immunity  from  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  larva. — B.  L.  Putnam, 
Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  eveiy  Fann  Use  since  tSSX 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 
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1  The  b€«t  and  chcapeat  corn  insar- 

ance  you  can  buy.  that  will  save 

every  ear  of  your  com  crop,  is  a 

MarahaU  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built 

of  heavy  zinc  K^vonized  iron. 

Coat  no  more  than  old  style 

wooden  criba.  Store  corn  in  rat- 

Iiroof ,  fireproof,  wuitber-proof 


'^a*^  Tnjars/iaWs>Cbrn  Cribs 


CM  This  Bit  nCE  Book  Today 

JoBt  send  me  a  postal  with 
your  name  aiyl  addresa  and  I'll 
mail  you  my  Dis  free  estalog. 
Tells  how  Marshall*  cure  corn 
iMtter.  A  size  toflt  every  farm. 
Write  me  today  for  your  copy 
of  thia  booli. 

ioliii  D.  OvarhoH,  9n», 
IRON   CRIB   AND    BIN  CO. 

B«»«I0       l»oot«r.  Oli>« 


a(»RHIN»NCEp|_pep|aai 


Crimson    Clover 

Alfalfa—Choicest  Redeaned  Seeds 

Wrlt«  for  prices  on  any  farm  seeds  needed  and  If 
Inwrested  ask  for  free  leanet  on  Crimson  Clover, 
Alfalfa  and  Winter  Vetch,  mentioning  Pennsyl- 
vania  Farmer. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,       Phliadalphia,  Pa. 


NOW  is  thn  time  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Lime  for  Fall  use.  ^ 

CALEDONIA 
MARL     LIME 

has    made     some     wonderful 

records  for  quick  and  lasting 

results.       Before    you    buy 

your  lime,Bend  for  our  prices 

and  iNk  tf  Umt  Ficts  (free). 

Internat'l  Agr'l  Cerp'n. 

827  Marine  Bank  Bldtf.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


X 


Ideal  Fruit  Pickers'  Bag 

Price  right.  Write  for  cataloK-       Agents  wanted 

G.  H.  Barker  MfjJ.  Co.,  HoncoyeFaiu,  n.y. 


Attractive  Fruit  Pacliages 

bring  best  prices.  For  beet  resuls  at  low  cost  use  Phllc* 
Basket  Unlit*.    Write  to<lay  for  circular  and  nrlocs. 

rhila.  Paper  Co.,    2S1  S.  Front  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


r'-kUo^o  PUr»f«»l  P"  1000:  C*lery.  $2  per  1000; 

Uabbage  r  lants  cauiinower,$2.6o  p«r  looo:  sweet 

Pepper,  30c  per  100.        Basil  Perry,  OMrgetown.  Del 


SEED  WHEAT 

Best  recleaned  seed.     Stoner's  Miracle,  and  St.  Louis 
Grand  Prize.    Yields  abundantly.     PrMee  reaaonable. 
Write  for  circular  today. 
J.N.  Mcpherson  Box  1«  ScottsTllle.  n.  y. 


f-jl J Sweet  Potato,   Tomato  and   eabbage. 

r  la.nLS    lOO-eOc:  300-$l,  postpaid.     $1.00  per 
a.   M.K^M.M.x,'^    jpQjj     Send  for  Ulustrated  cauiog. 

DAVID  RODWAY.  -  -  Hartly  DeL 


Dl..^*..  Celery  and  Cabbasre,  leading  varletlee.  Stroni 
rlantS  piiinta  ready  for  the  field.  1000.  »1:  10,060. 
•8.60.    Send  for  price  llHt.     J.  C.  Schmidt.  Bristol.  Pa. 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


CNKMICAI,  ' 


'V 


Years  a^jo  wo  board  a  .siiccossful  {gar- 
dener assort  that  tlic  best  way  to  fight 
insects  was  with  fertilizer;  in  other 
words,  to  keep  the  plants  jjrowing  so 
fast  that  the  bugs  and  wornia  could  not 
overtake  them.  In  a  way,  this  rule 
is  still  a  good  one  altho  the  posts  have 
become  so  nninorous  that  other  methods 
must  be  used  in  this  battle.  Yet  with 
that  aggravating  scourge,  the  cucumber 
beetle,  we  had  a  forcible  illustration 
last  iseuson  of  what  may  be  done  thru 
heavy  fertilization. 

It  was  after  the  method  of  hand  pick 


Beat   tlie   Hessian   Fly 

Seed  your  wheat  late  so  that  the  Hessian  Fly  cannot  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  young 
plants  and  injure  them  next  spring.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  640)  says: 

"The  application  broadcast  of  some  ijnick  acthuj  fcrliliaer  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  phosphate  (phosphorus)  made  as  soon  as  general  infestation  is  apparent  will  cause  the 
plants  to  tiller  more  freely  and  give  them  sufficient  vigor  to  withstand  the  winter  and  thus  in- 
crease the  number  of  healthy  stems  the  following  spring.  . .  .While  it  may  seem  'far  fetched' 
to  bring  forward  as  a  preventive  measure  the  enrichment  of  the  soil,  a  fertile  soil  unll 
produce  plants  that  will  imthstand  ivith  little  injury  attacks  that  will  prove  disastrous 
to  plants  (jroiving  on  an  impoverished  or  thin  soil. ..  .It  is  also  on  the  thin  or  impover- 
ished soils  that  the  difficulty  of  sowing  late  enough  to  evade  the  fall  attack  and  at  the  same 
'  time  secure  a  growth  sufficient  to  withstand  the  winter  is  encountered,  and  whatever  can  be 
done  to  obviate  this  difficulty  will  constitute  a  preventive  measure." 

Make  Your  Wheat  Pay 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  contain  quickly  available  Ammonia  and  Available  Phosphoric  Acid. 
They  will  produce  a  strong  growth  this  fall  and  carry  the  crop  into  the  winter  in  first  class  condition. 
Select  a  brand  containing  not  less  than  2%  of  quickly  effective  Ammonia  and  at  least  10%  of  Avail- 
able Phosphoric  Acid.     Acid  Phosphate  alone  will  not  push  the  growth  like  an  ammoniated  fertilizer. 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  secur'ng  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  pub- 
lished a  practical  booklet  entitled  "Winter  Wheat."  Ihis  contains  a  chart  showing  the  best  date  for 
seeding  in  your  section  and  also  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  Wheat  crop. 
If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  you  intend  to  sow  this  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  of 
charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street        -        New  York  City 
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Weedy  meadowa  are  common  fcliis  year. 
WEEDY  The  abundant  rainfall  last  summer  and 

MEADOWS    this  spring   apparently  provided  ideal 

conditiions  for  the  germination  of  weed 
seeds.  Cultivated  crops  are  suffering  where  they 
have  not  been  properly  worked,  but  the  hay  crop 
appears  to  have  suffered  most.  The  common  white 
top  or  daisy  fleabane,  which  is  always  troublesome  in 
wet  seasons,  is  the  most  common  meadow  pest  and  it 
is  seen  this  year  at  its  worst.  The  presence  of  this 
weed  is  damaging  in  decreasing  the  quality  of  hay 
and  in  polluting  the  ground  with  more  weed  seeds. 
The  daisy  fleabane  seeds  from  June  to  September  and 
where  it  is  abundant  it  is  almost  certain  to  perpetu- 
ate itself  more  or  less.  The  only  preventive  where  it 
has  gained  a  start  is  to  go  thru  the  meadow  and  cut 
the  weeds  before  they  can  seed.  This  would  have 
been  an  enormous  task  the  present  season.  It  is  no- 
ticable  however  that  the  best  meadows,  having  best 
growth  and  thick  heavy  stand,  are  nearly  free  from 
weeds.  This  suggests  fertilizatiou  and  care,  includ- 
ing top  dressing  of  sods,  as  a  means  of  weed  eradi- 
cation. The  meadow  grasses  will  crowd  out  the  weeds 
if  soil  conditions  are  made  right  for  their  growth. 
Improvement  in  this  way  yields  the  two-fold  gain 
of  larger  production  and  cleaner  and  more  valuable 
hay. 

The  doctrine  of  lime  and  legumes  is 
LIME  AND  being  well  preached  by  every  agricul- 
LEOUMES      tural  leader  these  days  and  the  affect  is 

being  shown  in  general  farm  practice. 
If  there  are  stall  doubters,  or  if  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  the  practice  is  being  overdone,  one  need  only 
take  a  short  trip  thru  almost  any  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Lime  is  telling  its  own  story  on 
thousands  of  farms,  and  is  winning  new  converts 
wherever  it  is  judiciously  applied.  A  recent  trip  thru 
the  eastern  border  counties  showed  that  lime  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  crop  production  and  soil 
building.  It  is  almost  possible  to  pick  the  farms  in 
passing  that  are  using  lime  regularly.  On  one  farm 
visited  a  mixed  clover  and  timothy  crop  was  being 
harvested.  It  would  run  well  over  two  tons  per  acre 
and  was  perfectly  clean  of  weeds  and  foul  matter. 
Eleven  years  ago  that  land  produced  one  small  load 
of  poor  hay  to  the  acre.  Lime  made  the  first  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure.  With  the  lime 
the  clovers  were  easy  to  raise  and  with  clovers  have 
come  an  increase  in  the  dairy  herd  and  a  combina- 
tion of  the  three  has  spelled  success.  This  farm  is 
eight  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  Lime  is  hauled 
that  distance  and  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  tons  per  acre  once  in  each  four-year  rota- 
tion. It  requires  results  at  the  mow,  the  crib  and  the 
bin  to  encourage  hauling  lime  eight  miles.  But  that 
is  what  the  results  are  doing. 

The  rural  road  problem  was  once 
FEDERAL  AID  the  exclusive  burden  of  the  farm- 
FOE  ROADS  ers.      They   alone    were   interested 

in  road  building  and  maintenance. 
They  made  many  appeals  for  help  but  got  little  re- 
sponse. The  introduction  of  the  automobile  and  the 
development  of  tourist  travel  on  rural  roads  has 
changed  all  that.  The  demand  for  good  roads  has  be- 
come nation  wide.  Congress  has  just  passed  an  $85,- 
000,000  federal-aid  bill  and  plans  are  made  for  fed- 
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eral  co-operation  in  road  building  which  will  extend 
to  every  state.  The  law  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  $75,000,000  in  constructing  rural  post  roads  under 
co-operative  arrangements  with  the  highway  depart- 
ments of  the  various  states.  The  states  are  required 
to  bear  at  least  50  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
cousitruction,  and  must  care  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads  when  built.  Five  million  dollars  are 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  appro- 
priations will  increase  $5,000,000  a  year  until  1921, 
when  the  full  $75,000,000  will  be  available.  The 
division  among  states  will  be  based  upon  the  ratio 
which  the  area  of  each  state  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  the  states;  the  ratio  which  the  population  of 
eacli  state  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
states  and  the  ratio  which  the  mileage  of  rural  de- 
livery routes  and  star  routes  in  each  state  bears  to 
the  total  mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and  star 
routes  in  all  the  states.  The  farmer  is  promised 
abundant  help  in  road  building  but  he  will  need  to  be 
awake  to  the  new  order  of  things  to  secure  improve- 
ment where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  weather  the  last  ten  days 
WEATHER  MAKINQ  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
GOOD  remedying    the    effect    of    a 

cold,  late  spring.  Continued 
warm  weather  has  brought  corn  and  potatoes  on 
wonderfully,  and  has  given  opportunity  to  gather 
hay  in  good  condition.  Wheat,  also,  has  ripened 
well  and  reports  of  the  yield  are  uniformly  good  thru- 
out  the  East.  The  Government  crop  report  for 
July  1  places  the  condition  of  wheat  in  Pennsylvania 
for  that  date  at  91  as  compared  with  88  the  ten-year 
average  and  estimates  a  total  yield  for  the  state  of 
25,316,000  bushels  as  compared  with  24,605,000  bush- 
els last  year.  New  York  wheat  is  not  so  good,  the 
forecasted  yield  being  7,490,000  bushels  against  9,- 
750,000  last  year.  Maryland  wheat  prospects  are 
but  slightly  better  than  last  year.  Prom  present 
indications,  however,  all  wheat  in  this  section  will  be 
gathered  in  much  better  condition  than  last  year  and 
quality  should  be  much  higher.  This,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  total  wheat  crop  for  the  country 
promises  to  be  some  250,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year,  should  improve  wheajt  market  prospects. 
Wheat  is  lower  at  present  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  the  average  for  the  country  being  put  at  92.9 
cents  per  bushel  against  $1.02  per  bushel  a  year  ago. 
It  is  estimated  thart;  there  is  still  about  74,000,000 
bushels  of  last  year's  crop  in  the  farmers'  hands,  but 
tma  1(1  not  IlkeJy  to  prove  a  lacior  in  this  year's  mar- 
ket because  of  the  better  quality  in  the  present  crop. 
With  fair  harvesting  weather  the  season's  wheat 
should  be  considerably  above  the  average. 

Some  time  ago  the  Naval  Con- 
AQRICULTURAL  suiting  Board  inaugurated  a 
PREPAREDNESS  movement  for  industrial  prepar- 
edness. This  movement  was 
largely  a  nation-wide  investigation  of  national  re- 
sources of  those  commodities  which  are  in  largest 
demand  in  time  of  war.  It  soug'ht  to  learn  how  those 
commodities  could  best  be  supplied  in  care  of  urgent 
need.  The  Rock  Island  Lines  contributed  by  making 
an  agricultural  survey,  mainly  thru  the  Middle  West 
and  South  West.  Its  report,  recently  issued,  states 
that  it  finds  the  American  farmer  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. It  estimates  that  emergency  increases  of 
from  10  to  50  percent  in  breadstuffs  and  pork  are 
possible  in  most  of  the  central  Mississippi  valley 
states.  The  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  states  are  declared 
capable  of  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  food 
supply  if  necessary  and  can  make  quick  changes  in 
the  farming  program  should  necessity  arise.  This  is 
but  a  partial  survey  as  it  covers  but  a  portion  of  the 
country,  yet  the  conclusion  may  be  taken  as  applic- 
able to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  merely  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  farm  crop  production  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  market  return;  that  we  are  a  long  way  from 
maximum  yields  or  what  might  be  produced  if  ne- 
cessity demanded  or  market  prices  warranted.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  with  present  methods  and 
on  present  labor  and  investment,  we  are  losing 
heavily  because  of  a  number  of  economic  leaks,  among 
which  are  some  $200,000,000  annually  thru  animal 
diseases,  shortage  of  fertilizing  material,  largely 
potash,  because  of  European  war,  and  the  necessity 
for  more  live  stock  to  conserve  soil  fertility  and  re- 
lieve shortage  of  beef. 

The  popularity  of  the  good  old  horse 
THE  BUGKJY  and  buggy  has  been  sorely  tried  in 
RIDE  recent  years  by  the  noisy  advent  of 

the  faster  and  more  pretentious  auto- 
mobile. The  mania  for  speed  and  the  desire  for  show 
are    crowding   the   horse   out   of   some  of  his   many 
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fields  of  usefulness.  But  they  can  never  entirely  ^ 
place  the  faithful  horse  in  all  lines.  In  spite  «( 
motor  cars,  motorcycles  and  farm  tractors,  ther«  |}, 
more  horses  in  use  today  than  there  were  ten  y^j^ 
ago,  and  prices  of  horses  are  considerably  highei 
Electric  trolley  cars  threatened  the  usefulness  of  tht 
horse  for  a  time,  but  they  eventually  became  a  i^ 
cessity  in  their  one  line  and  left  ample  need  ^ 
horses  in  other  work.  Just  so  the  automobile  atj 
the  farm  tractor  are  becoming  necessities  because  q{ 
the  speed  of  the  one  and  the  multiplied  power  of  ti( 
other,  but  neither  can  completely  usurp  the  pl^j, 
of  the  horse  in  the  economy  of  the  farm  or  in  tl« 
affection  of  the  farm  family.  And  even  with  thou 
of  abundant  means,  the  driving  horse  is  likely  to 
come  back  to  a  more  lasting  popularity  after  beia. 
crowded  out  temporarily  by  the  luxurious  motot 
cars.  There  is  an  individuality  in  a  good  horse  tint 
can  never  be  approached  even  by  the  most  exclusivt 
car.  There  is  a  feel  in  the  lines  drawn  taut  over 
the  backs  of  a  spirited  team  that  can  never  be  ex. 
perienced  in  the  grip  of  a  steering  wheel  or  the 
pressure  of  a  throttle.  There  is  an  exhiliration  ii 
the  handling  of  an  obedient  and  willing  animal  thtt 
can  never  be  found  in  the  operation  of  a  mere  nu- 
chine.  The  automobile  will  continue  to  serve  for 
speed  and  power,  but  even  the  fastest,  smoothert 
running  and  most  luxurious  motor  car  can  never  wii 
the  affection  of  the  man  who,  with  Riley,  could  say; 

"I  love   my  God  the  fust  of  all, 

Then  Him  that  perished  on  the  Cross; 

And  next  my  wife,  and  then  I  fall 

Down  on  my  knees  and  love  the  Hoss. " 
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ADVERTISING 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


The  National  Dairy  Council  ii 
undertaking  a  big  work  in 
promoting  an  advertising  cam- 
paign in  the  interests  of  dairy 
products.  The  purpose  of  this  orgfanization  is  to 
advance  dairying  and  it  has  ready  a  fund  of  $50,000 
to  be  used  in  a  preliminary  campaign  to  increase  the 
production  and  consumption  of  milk,  butter,  butter- 
milk, cheese  and  ice  cream.  It  is  further  proposed 
to  raise  a  total  fund  of  at  least  $750,000  to  cover  a 
complete  campaign  of  threa.  years.  The  officers  of 
the  Council  are  practical  men,  and  they  appre- 
ciate that  the  production  of  dairy  products  can  beet 
be  increased,  and  the  natural  benefits  of  dairying  in 
general  agriculture  and  in  building  of  soil  fertility 
can  beat  be  developed  by  stimulating  consumption 
and  developing  a  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
dairy  products  as  articles  of  food.  Milk  is  the 
cheapest  food  product  in  our  city  markets  at  the 
present  time.  A  pound  of  milk  (one  pint)  contains 
about  one-third  the  actual  food  nutrients  of  a  pound 
of  beef  steak  and  in  a  much  more  digestible  form. 
Giving  due  credit  to  digestibility,  the  actual  food 
value  of  a  quart  of  milk  closely  approaches  that  of 
a  pound  of  beef  steak,  yet  the  latter  has  advanced  in 
price  to  35  and  40  cents  per  pound,  while  milk  has 
remained  at  eight  cents  in  the  retail  market  and 
three  and  four  cents  in  the  wholesale  market.  Again 
milk  has  been  made  to  suffer  in  the  city  markets 
by  adverse  criticism  of  quality  and  methods  of 
handling.  Some  of  this  criticism  has  been  due  to 
ignorance  and  some  to  wilful  misrepresentation  by 
interests  seeking  to  profit  by  a  depressed  milk  mar- 
ket. City  newspapers  have  not  been  above  aiding  in 
such  misrepresentation.  But  recently  a  newspaper  in 
a  northern  New  Jersey  city  was  agitating  the  need 
of  more  strict  city  inspection  of  dairy  herds  supply- 
ing milk  to  its  market.  It  commissioned  a  commer- 
cial photographer  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the 
dirtiest  cow  he  could  find  in  his  travels.  That  photo- 
graph was  reproduced  by  that  paper  as  showing  the 
kind  of  cows  from  which  the  city  milk  supply  was 
drawn.  The  city  people  naturally  accept  such  state- 
ments and  a  great  deal  of  our  city  inspection  and 
supervision  is  built  upon  such  misconception  of 
actual  conditions.  The  same  conditions  have  led  to 
a  prejudice  against  milk  which  prevents  it  from  tak- 
ing its  rightful  place  among  the  staple  food  products, 
and  curtails  consumption.  Cheap  lemonade,  fruit 
juices  and  soft  drinks  are  substituting  for  milk  on 
thousands  of  refreshment  stands  where  milk  would  be 
sold  if  its  actual  value  were  fully  understood.  The 
effect  of  curtailed  demand  and  expensive  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  is  directed  against  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  branch  of  agriculture,  the  branch  which  most 
naturally  and  cheaply  maintains  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  makes  for  permanency  in  productive  farm- 
ing. These  are  the  problems  that  the  National 
Dairy  Council  is  preparing  to  meet.  It  deserves  the 
co-operation  of  every  branch  of  the  dairy  industry. 
It  has  undertaken  a  big  work,  but  it  is  doing  it  in  a 
big  way  and  it  will  show  results  if  properly  sup- 
ported. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 

The    Agricultural    Commission.— The 
anointment  Governor  Brumbaugh  will 
S   to    succeed    Frank    B.    Black    as 
!^,hftr  of  State  Commission  of  Agncul- 
Turrand  the  interest  the  governor  takes 
;    co-operative    marketing    and    other 
l^RHS  which   the   Commission   has  been 
Syi.rg  out  will  afford  a  pretty  good 
Mnf  of  the  future  of  that  body.     It  is 
In  open  Becret  at  the.  Capitol  that  the 
Ipmbers  of  the  commission  have  never 
kJ^  entirely  satisfied  with  their  status 
^'^ that  few  of  the  advocates  of  the 
JJmmiBsfon  are  pleased   with   the   way 
friaw  worked  out.    It  would  surprise 
Tone  if  a  movement  was  undertaken 
at  the  next  legislature   to  abolish    the 
Jmmssion     along     with     some     other 
branches  of  government  which  could  bo 
,nared.     The    governor    has    displayed 
little  interest  in   what  the   commission 
has  done  lately,  altho  in  his  speeches  a 
vear  ago  ha  was  much  concerned  with 
everything    pertaining    to    agricultural 
Jdvancemf  nt.     The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  gone  on  developing  a  num- 
ber of  projects  and  evincing  consider- 
able progressiveness,    but    the    comniis- 
aion  has  slumped  to  the  position  of  a 
more  or  less  advisory  board.    Hence  the 
interest  in  what  the  governor  will  do. 
The  State  and  School  Money.— Under 
Dhe  school  code  the  appropriations  made 
by   the   State   in    aid   of   the    conimon 
schools  are  payable  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  July.    There  are  still  some  school 
payments   to    be    made    on    account    of 
the  period  beginning  July  of  last  year. 
It  looks  now  as  tho  the  payment  of  the 
school   districts    will   be   delayed    even 
later  than  it  was   last   year   and    that 
money    which    should    be   paid    in    the 
middle    of    summer    will    go    out    about 
Christmas  time.     From  all  accounts  the 
normal  schools  are  not   all  paid.     The 
state  balance  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  and  the  rural  school  dis- 
tricts, already  suffering  from  a  distribu- 
tion system   which   has  worked   out  to 
the  advantage  of  the   urban   communi- 
ties, are  not  likely  to  get  their  shares 
of  commonwealth  money  until  after  the 
bells  ring  for  the  fall  term.    The  chan- 
tees  and  other   sharers  in  state  appro- 
priations  are    paid    quarterly    and    the 
state    governmental    departments    are 
paid  monthly  and  semi-monthly  in  some 
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Beef  Production.— Ways  and  means 
are  being  considered  at  the  Capitol  to 
arouse  interest  in  raising  beef  cattle  in 
Penns'^lYania.  Tho  number  of  sheep 
aflked''ha3  been  a  surprise,  it  is  believed 
that  between  6,000  and  7,000  can  bo  put 
on  farms  on  the  proposed  profit-sharing 
plan.  Just  how  the  raising  of  beef  cat- 
tle can  be  increased  is  being  thought 
out.  In  all  probability  men  financially 
interested  in  the  beef  and  cattle  situa- 
tion will  bo  asked  to  give  their  aid  as 
was  done  by  those  who  backed  up  the 
sheep  plans.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  areas  in  this  state  which  can  be  put 
to  most  profitable  use  for  beef  raising 
with  a  little  encouragement  for  tho 
owners. 

No  racing  on  Roads.— Highway  Com- 
missioner Frank  B.  Black  was  not  much 
impressed  with  tho  suggestion  that  in- 
formation as  to  the  way  automobiles 
will  stand  up  in  races  or  hill  climbing 
was  essential  to  preparedness  as  an 
argument  for  him  to  reverse  a  ruling 
that  forbade  motor  vehicle  races  in 
western  counties  where  it  was  planned 
to  use  state  roads.  Mr.  Black  held  that 
races  on  state  highways  were  not  only 
hard  on  the  roads,  but  dangerous.  If 
permitted  in  one  section  of  tho  state 
they  would  be  wanted  in  another.  The 
adherence  to  this  policy  in  conducting 
the  departmental  affairs  will  do  much 
to  help  the  commissioner  accomplish 
what  he  hopes  to  do. 

Public  Sorvioo  Activity.— In  the  full 
crew  cases  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission  the  railroad  men  won  over 
half  and  in  some  water  and  other  cases 
consumers  were  victorious,  the  corpora- 
tions being  required  to  either  hire  more 
men  or  to  furnish  appliances,  the  public 
to  pay  the  bill  in  the  end.  One  of  the 
interesting  decisions  was  that  if  a  build 
ing  is  divided  into  two  or  more  houses 
or  apartments  there  must  be  a  separate 
water  arrangement  for  each. 

National  Aid  for  Roads.— Pennsyl- 
vania's share  of  the  national  good  roads 
appropriation  should  be  $3,585,750  if 
the  requirements  are  met.  Under  the 
plan  adopted  Pennsylvania  should  ^et 
as  much  as  any  state  in  tho  Union  with 
a  few  exceptions  because  its  projected 
reconstruction  of  highways  includes 
many  post  roads.  The  maintenance  will 
he  a  chargr'  upon  thf  slate,  which  will 
likely  bo  taken  out  of  tlio  automobile 
revemio.  The  national  aid  act  will  enter 
considerably  into  the  calculations  for 
the  next  hip^way  appropriation. 


To  Try  Co-operation. — Secretary  Pat- 
tun  will  have  agents  of  his  department 
get  in  touch  with  farmers  and  commis- 
sion men  this  month  for  organization  of 
.some  co-operative  associations  with  im- 
proved marketing  in  view.  Tho  plan  is 
to  have  conununity  organizations  in  dis- 
tricts which  raise  products  that  are 
scarce  in  cities.  The  produce  will  then 
he  forwarded  by  the  most  direct  aud 
cheapest  line  and  close  account  kept  of 
expeuses  and  results.  The  pooling  of 
products,  delivery  at  a  central  point, 
grading  and  shipping  in  large  lots  are 
hoped  will  solve  the  problem.  If  tho 
plans  work  more  associations  will  be 
formed,  the  state  agents  acting  as  or- 
ganizers and  giving  advice.  The  state 
otlicials  have  had  hearty  co-operation 
from  railroad  men. 

Dr.  Surface  May  Leave.  —  Reports 
which  have  bobbed  up  every  now  and 
then  that  State  Zoologist  Surface  will 
leave  the  state  service  are  being  heard 
again  today.  It  is  current  gossip  that 
the  zoologist  has  been  at  odds  with  the 
present  powers  and  that  his  office  hour 
arrangements  were  not  what  some  peo- 
ple think  they  should  be.  Few  men  on 
the  Hill  have  been  more  attacked  than 
Dr.  Surface  and  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent "drive"  on  him  will  be  watched 
with  interest. — Hamilton,  Harrisburg, 
July  17. 


Kiley  of  Cornell  will  speak  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Donald 
iteddick  will  outline  tho  advantages  of 
(lusting  orchards  for  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth  and  scab.  Commissioner 
Wilson  will  speak  on  the  Apple  Packing 
law  and  F.  S.  Welsh  will  talk  on  the 
marketing  of  the  Peach  crop.  There 
will  be  a  tractor  demonstration  during 
the  meeting. 

Questions  the  Wicks  Committee  Want 
Answered. — ^Is  the  average  farmer  mak- 
ing a  living  wage?  Is  the  up-state  farm- 
er  being  discriminated  against   in   sup- 
plying food  for  New  York  City?    Is  the 
price  of  food  to  the  consumer  being  in- 
creased     because     of      discrimination? 
These  are  some   of  the   questions   that 
the  Wicks  investigating  committee  are 
trying  to  have  answered  in  the  examin- 
ation of  experts  and  those  not  so  expert 
now  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.    Prof.  Geo.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell, 
told  the  committee  at  its  Ithaca  sitting 
that   from   detailed    statistics    received 
from   over   3,600   farms   in   13   counties 
it  has  been  found  that  the  average  farm- 
er makes  5  percent  on  capital  invested 
and  $557  a  year  besides,  and  from  this 
he   infers   that  it   would  be   better   for 
one-third  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  if 
they  lent  their  capital  at  5  percent  and 
went  to  work  on  farms  as  hired  laborers. 
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New  York  State  P*ir,  SyracuM,  N.  T, 
September    11-16.  ,     ,      «     . 

Intw-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept«n- 
l.i-r    25-29. 

Farmers'  National  Congreas,  Indianapolla. 
Ind..   October   17-19. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield,  Masa., 
October    12-21. 

Paterson  Poultry  Show,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
November  21-25. 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

state  Leader  in  Demonstration. — John 
H.  Hankinson,  formerly  superintendent 
of  farm  demonstration  work  in  Mercer 
County,  has  been  appointed  State  Lead- 
er of  Farm  Demonstration  work  in  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hankinson  has  served  a 
longer  term  than  any  other  county 
agent  in  the  state,  and  his  record  has 
been  unusually  good.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion Mr.  Hankinson  will  still  be  in 
touch  with  Mercer  County.  The  Farm 
Bureau  work  here,  however,  will  in  the 
future  be  under  the  direct  charge  of 
William  H.  Hamilton,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant county  agent  since  March. 

Offers  Cattle  Prize.— Fostering  his 
hobby  for  the  establishing  of  higher 
standards  in  cattle  raising,  Ferdinand 
W.  Roebling,  Sr.,  has  offered  a  handsome 
sterling  silver  cup  for  the  best  advanced 
register  Guernsey  cow  exhibited  at  the 
Trenton  Fair,  to  be  held  September  25 
to  29.  The  name  of  the  winner  and  a 
picture  of  the  cow  are  to  be  engraved  on 
the  cup.  Mr.  Roebling  has  one  of  tha 
most  valuable  herds  of  Guernseys  in 
this  section  of  the  state.     This  special 


COUNTY  NOTES 


KocDiing  cup  will  aiiu  ii»  tuo  aLi.i»»v.i,*«.^ 
ness  of  the  Trenton  exposition  which 
promises  to  have  this  year  the  most 
notable  cattle  show  in  the  east.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance  it  has  been  sel- 
ected for  the  Eastern  Show  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Congress.  Prof.  C. 
F.  Curtiss,  dean  and  director  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  will  be  brought  to  Trenton  to 
judge  the  cattle  department. 

Sacrifice  Poultry  Plants.— After  the 
sale  had  ben  po.stponed  several  times 
the  plants  of  the  International  Poultry 
Sales  Company  and  the  Hoover  Incuba- 
tor Company,  at  Brown's  Mills,  were 
sold  by  Receiver  Rees  V.  Hicks  to  Frank 
D  Berry,  of  New  York  and  Chatsworth, 
on  a  bid  of  $20,950,  subject  to  taxes 
amounting  to  about  $3,000  and  costs 
that  will  keep  the  purchase  price  within 
$25,000.  The  sale  included  about  350 
acres  of  land  and  all  of  the  buildings, 
chickens  and  other  live  stock  and  equip- 
ment connected  with  the  business  of  the 
two  companies.  It  is  believed  that  tlie 
International  interests  spent  more  than 
$250,000  in  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  their  property.  Berry  plana  to 
develop  and  promote  the  poultry  plant 
with  the  intensive  farming  idea  as  his 
first  thought. 

Farm  Labor  in  Demand. — Farm  labor 
is  very  scarce  in  Mercer  County  and 
wages  in  some  instances  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  $35  a  month  with  extras.  It 
is  declared  that  the  scarcity  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  munitions  manu- 
facturers are  paying  very  attractive 
wages  and  that  men  have  forsaken  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  to  avail  themselvca  of 
the  larger  compensation. — L. 

NEW  YORK  LETTER 

Candidates  to  be  Invited. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  tho  state  fair  commission  last 
week  it  was  decided  to  send  a  committee 
to  personally  present  invitations  to 
President  Wilson  and  candidate  Hughes 
to  attend  the  state  fair  this  fall.  Grange 
Day  will  occur  on  Tuesday  of  fair  week 
instead  of  Wednesday  as  heretofore. 

Fruit  Growers  Meet. — The  Monrcje 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  hold  a  fruit 
growers'  meeting  at  Hilton  on  July  21. 
The  Genesee  county  association  will 
send    a   big   delegation.      Prof.    H.    W. 


Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  July  13.— 
Ideal  haymaking  weather  the  past  few 
weeks.  Some  hot  days,  but  the  weath- 
er mostly  has  been  pleasant.  Only  a 
few  showers  which  did  more  good  than 
harm.  Hay  crop  was  very  heavy.  Most 
farmers  are  thru  with  the  hay,  but  there 
are  still  a  few  fields  of  fine  timothy  that 
have  not  been  touched.  Wheat  harvest 
has  begun.  It  is  a  fair  crop  most  places. 
Corn  is  very  late;  but  is  growing  rapid- 
ly now.  Potatoes  are  looking  fine  and 
promise  a  good  crop  if  the  blight  which 
has  made  its  appearance  does  not  do  too 
much  damage.  Tobacco  is  also  late,  but 
is  growing  rapidly  now.  Oats  are  look- 
ing fine  and  promises  a  heavy  crop. 
Very  little  stock  changing  hands  at 
present.  Still  a  little  old  wheat  in  the 
farmers'  hands  but  is  not  being  moved 
at  present.  Farmers  are  very  busy.  Har- 
vest hands  are  scarce  and  hard  to  find, 
even  when  good  wages  are  offered. — J. 
Henry  Haverstick. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  July  14.— 
Weather  hot  and  dry,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Crops  need  rain,  especially  potatoes  and 
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but  late.  Corn  is  doing  much  better  than 
last  month.  Wheat  is  $1  per  bu;  corn, 
80c  per  bu;  oats,  45c  bu.  New  po- 
tatoes are  selling  at  $1.40  per  bu.  Eggs 
are  22c;  live  poultry,  17c  lb;  broilers, 
22c  lb.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  har- 
vest wheat.  Oats  are  coming  along  nice- 
ly but  are  late  as  are  all  crops  this  sea- 
son. Poultry  molting  but  still  laying 
well  where  proper  care  is  given  to  them. 
— Leonard  F.  Strickler. 

York  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  July  10.  — 
Weather  is  warm  and  clear.  All  beef 
cattle  scarce  and  high.  Hogs  selling 
for  12(ffil2«c  dressed;  poultry,  16c  per 
lb.  live;  wheat,  95c  bu;  corn,  76c  bu; 
oats,  47c  bu;  new  potatoes,  25c  i-pk; 
butter,  28@32c  per  lb;  eggs,  24(o;25c 
dozen.  Haying  and  harvest  about  10 
days  later  than  usual.  Many  clear  days 
made  pleasant  hay  making.  Quite  a 
large  percent  of  the  wheat  also  cut.  To- 
bacco and  corn  are  growing  nicely. — 
Clarence  D.  Emig. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  July  10.— 
Weather  very  warm  for  one  week;  two 
showers.  Eggs,  24c;  butter,  25c;  old 
potatoes,  $1;  new,  40c  pk.  Strawberries 
good  crop  about  gone  $2@2.50  bu;  cher- 
ries. 12c  qt.  Owing  to  the  wet  and  cold 
spring  corn  is  small.  Everything  is  late.) 
Quite  a  lot  of  buckwheat  being  sown. 
Most  of  the  wheat  is  good;  not  ripe. 
Hay  is  more  than  an  average  if  it  can 
be  made  in  good  order.  Help  on  the 
farm   is   scarce. — J.   F.  Seavy. 
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Harrisburg    Notes 

Agricultural  commission,  State  and 
school  money.  Beef  production.  No 
racing  on  roads,  Public  service  ac- 
tivity, Agricultural  reports,  National 
aid  for  roads.  To  try  co-operation. 
Dr.    Surface    may    leave     55 

New    Jersey   Notes 

State  leader  in  demonstration,  Offers 
cattle  prize.  Sacrifice  j)OuItry  plants, 
Farm    lal)or    in    demand     55 

Now   York   Notes 

Candidates  to  be  invited,  Fruit  grow- 
ers meet.  Questions  the  Wicks  Com- 
mittee want  answered.  Some  grange 
notes      55 

Story 
"The    Fur     Bringcrs"      (Serial)    60 


FREE 


CIRCUS  PARADE,  WILD  ANI- 
mals,  C:iowns.  Indian*.  Cow- 
boyn,  Etc.  Bli(  painting  and  draw- 
Inn  book  with  cut-outs,  20  pa«ea, 
In  four  colors,  sent  free  If  you  will 
8en<l  u^your  name  and  address,  to- 
gether with  six  cents  I  n  stamps  to 
cover  handling  and  mailing.  AI..SO  BIG  SUR- 
PRISE, FREE.  With  yourclrcuB  drawing  book  yon  also 
wet  fri>e  the  greatest  announcement  ever  made  to  boys 
and  Klrls.  It  tells  of  a  wonderP'l  collection,  but  there  Is 
no  room  here  to  de8crll)e  it  to  you.  Write  at  once  giving 
your  full  address.    NATIONAL   MAIL    OROER  CO. 


Clevcvand,      OHIO. 


Dept.    G 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunching  Asp^ra^us,  Celery,  Ve jetablu.  Etc 

Attractively   prepared    prciducta    command   top 
prices  and  create  a  deuiuiid  fur  your  output. 
iStnd  for  Free  Sami)lt»  and  prices. 
WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Markei  St..  PhiU. 


Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  (W.C.)  July  6.— 
Weather  fair  and  warm.  Hay  a  heavy 
crop  and  being  cured  in  fine  condition. 
Wheat  good.  Potatoes  not  all  coming  up 
good,  altho  most  seed  was  whole.  Oats 
and  barley  good.  Corn  rather  grassy 
and  not  all  coming  up  good.  Some  bugs 
in  potatoes. — C.  M.  Drake. 

FABM  MEETING   CALENDAR 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association,  New 
Brunswick.   N.   J.,    .Tiily    28-29. 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Association, 
New    York  City,    August    2. 

New  York  State  Drainage  Association,  Wil- 
son.  N.   Y.,   August  4. 

t'lirmers'  Mutual  Protective  Assooiation, 
Indian    Fields,    N.    Y.,    September   5. 

Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  Wash- 
ington.   D.    O.,    September    8-9. 

Solebury  Parmera  Exhibit,  Solobury,  Pa., 
September    8-9, 


Corn  Harvester 

That  Beat*  them  all.  One  horse  c»its  two  (ows. 
Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  a  men.  No 
danger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditcher*.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
wanted.  H.  P.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westeryllle,  Ohio 


V»anLea-/\n  XUea.  tbinxa  to  patent?  Protect 
your  Ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
''Needed  Inventtons"  and  "How  to  Get  your  Patent 
and  Your  Money"  RANDOLPH  *  CO.,  Patent 
Attorneys,       I>epartment  66,         Waablngton,  D.  C. 

Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal  ^o\\%  Kl 

•mall  plot  of  ground.  Booklet  10  eenta  tell  Ins  all 
about  It.  THE  RISING  Bun 


OIN8ENO  NTTRSERY, 


Sun 

Boa  D,  Narrowa,   Ky. 


TT/:>1r.    TI7oTi*o^    Farmer  to  fatten  cattle:   salary 
neip     VVailLeu    $000  and  house,  good  school  one 
mile.    One  htindred  miles  north  of  Pittsburg. 
FOX,  Foxburg.  Clarion    County,      Penna. 


f  1    jl   "XT  Ship  To  Tbe  Old   Reliable  HouM 
n  Z\  Y     Daniel   McCaffrey'*  Som  Co. 

*  *-»^  *  ia.«5  Wabatb  BMf.,  Pttbknil.  Pi. 

Southern  Farms:  S'iSe""'B'iJi'orSSi2r 

MARTIN  *  OOLB.  Memphis,    Tenn. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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.FEED 


TBeVMrp 


THArS  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Q 


AlMoltitely  free  from  adultertnts  and  flilers,  ja«t 
tike  the  feed  yoo  woakl  mix  for  yoorself  .ia  a  apecial 
combination  of  choice  cottonaeed  meal,  dried^  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.corn  distillera'  Kraina, wheat  bran, 
wh^t  middlinKB  and  a  little  salt,  that'*  all;  each  in- 
grredient  wei^fhed  by  automatic  acales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixera,  go 
that  It  la  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  alwaya 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cowmaytumaloBaintoaproflt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  proflta.  Sold  on  "mnmi  kMk  il  Mt  ulMi*r*« 
man.  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you. 
Auk  your  local  dealer.  Write  oa  it  none  near  you. 
TWt  IMMWt  Miuwi  W.H55«l»«t»it  tMt-.  Otlrait.  MM. 


(Coutinuod  from  i)ayc  1.) 
with  its  owner  with  my  limited  nican», 


AUTOMATir 


ROWELL  '* 
Silo  Fillers 

Designed  for  perfect  efllcleney  and  built  for  ser- 
Tice  by  a  pioneer  organiiatton  of  orer  Ofty 
year*'  experleore.  Hatlsflod  users  all  oyer 
America  who  claim  the  Rowell  the  perfect  silo 
filler  and  urge  Its  exoliislve  use.  The  Rowell 
la  the  most  complete  line  Id  point  of  stiea  and 
equipments  In  the  United  States.  Complete 
stocks  of  machines  and  repair  parts  are  carried 
at  distributing  points  to  insure  quick  delivery 
to  all  buyers.  Bend  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
•ee  tbo  features  that  have  made  "The  Rowell 
Automatic"  Supreme. 

The  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO., 


1U6  Uncoln  Av«., 


WaukMha/Wls. 


f  Make  Your  SiloEdrnsSOi 


Manner  Opening  Silo  Roof 

Increa.s**  silo  proiius,  «liiiiiiiai<«  waste! 
space,  adds  21  ton.s  t«  the   capacity  of  a| 
14X.32  ft.  silo.  Insures  you  a  f uU  silo  whenf 
you  start  to  feed.    Alade  of  heavy  gal-| 
vanlzed  steel,    (lant  blow  off.   Fltsanv 
sil<».   Order  through  any  silo  mfr..  deal- 
er or  agent  or  direct  from  us.     Write  for 
free  Winner  catalog  I  odav. 

SILO  SPECIALTY  MFQ.  CO. 
«ia  «M>»nd  «•  Cllntoh,  laws 


The  Saratoga 


gr"  SILO 

Do  not  order  antll  you 
have  Invastigated  thta 
Silo.  Radleally  different 
In  eonatrucUon.  Exclu> 
sivein  Ita  features  and 
in  a  elaas  by  Itself.  The 
best  you  ever  naw. 
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Size  for  every  need.    Inward  shear 
of  thin  straight  edged   knives. 
Cut  faster  on  Ie8.s  |K)wer.  Closed 
elbow  pipe  puts  silage  over  into 
HJlo  anywhere  you  want  it. 
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LLW^YS  mention  PennsylTanIa  Fam«r 
when  writing  to  our  advertisers.  Thia  will 
insure    you    prompt  attention    Mid   aorrico. 


was  the  typo  of  farming  that  had  been  liad  all  uiy  stoi'k  and  tools  to  buy.    ig 

carried  on  for  the  past  20  years.  .Diir-  the  matter  of  machinery  I  was  able  to 

iiig  all  this  time  the  owner  had  fattened  save  a  little  money  by  ibuying  from  a 

steers  in  winter  under  a  covered  part  of  friend    who    is   a    dealer    near    my    old 

the   barn,  so -that  everything  produced  home.    Ho  gave  a  price  which  made  hitn 

BUYING  AND   STOOKINO   A   FARM    ""  ^^^  farm  and  in  addition  a  little  pur-  u  little  profit  and  at  the  same  time  waH 

i-'hascd  grain   was   turned   back   on   the  a  considerable  saving  to  nio.     I  bought 

farm  each  year,  in  the  form  of  manure,  all  new  machinery.    Some  may  consider 

In  going  over  the  fields  the  heavy  stub-  this  an  extravagance,  but  I  figured  that 

ble  attested   to  the   fact   that   the   soil  if  I  take  the  proper  care  of  it,  the  new 

Grove  City  would  be  an  ideal  place  to    "^^^  *""*''^-    ^''^''^  ''^  ^^"^  ^'""^  ""^  *''^^'    '"a'^l'^nery  will  need  little  in  the  way 
jjjj.^j.g  such   as   chestnuts,    that   grow   in   light    of  repairs  and  should  last  for  years.  The 

Ano'ther  reason,  and  perhaps  a  senti-  '""^'  ^^'  ^"°*'''*''  «°"^'  indication.  Then  following  prices  will  give  some  idea  of 
mental  one,  that  helped  to  decide  on  ^^^  ^«"  «^«^«^  ^^"'''^  *°  ^«  ^""  «^  ""  ^^^^  ^  beginner  will  have  to  buy  iu 
this  section  was  the  fact  that  it  is  only  S^"^*'  '"*"®'"-  ^  ^"*'  ''**''^  ""^  *'^°^®''  *°  ^^^  machinery  line;  also  its  cost:  Man- 
about  80  miles  from  my  home  and  50  «"«  ^''^^'  ^^''^''^  ^"^  ^'"'^  "'"^'^  '^®«P  nre  spreader,  $90;  4,500-lb.  capacity  farm 
miles  from  the  old  home  of  my  wife.  «""^''  ^°^  indications  of  good  blue-  wagon,  $82;  2-horse  corn  worker,  $27.50; 
This  I  thought  would  make  it  conveni-  ^'^^^  ^°  *''°  pasture  showed  that  the  17-tooth,  spring  tooth  harrow,  $14;  60- 
ent  for  visiting  and  ready  communica-  ^*'"°'  ^"»  3"ffering  little  or  none  on  ac-  tooth  smoothing  harrow,  $11;  l-horsc 
tion  in  case  of  illness  in  either  family.  ^'«""*  "^  ^^"^  "^  ^'''^'''  ^  *'"""^  ^ood  cultivator,  .$4.50;  grain  drill,  «^71,50; 
Before  deciding  definitely,  however,  and  "'"""'g  water  in  the  pasture  which  will  wheelbarrow  clover  seeder,  $6;  6-foot 
wishing  to  know  the  kind  of  soil,  crops,  ^'"^  ^"^^«  *"  advantage  in  our  stock  rais-  mower,  $42.50;  6-foot  binder,  $112;  low- 
etc,  that  grew  here,  I  wrote  to  the  '"«'  '^^«  °^'"«''  s^'owed  me  tile  drains  wheeled  wagon  and  ladders  (second 
agricultural  agent  of  the  county  and  '"  ^^°  ^'«^^^'  *°  ^■"^^'^  ^^^^  "«^*  °^  ^^°  ^'^"'1)'  ^^^J  ^"ggy  (second  hand) 
received  from  him  good  assurances  "^""^  «?«*«■  '^^°  ^^-""^  ^^^  8^""^  ^^'^P'  ^-^.50;  set  double  work  harness,  $50; 
along  this  line,  ^"g-      '^^^*    ^ill    be    an    advantage    in    set    single    buggy    harness,    $16;    plow 

Since  I  could  get  only  a  short  time  <^'-aining  the  few  remaining  wet  spots  (second  hand),  $5. 
from  my  work  it  was  a  question  of  how  *"^  ^"  ^«'"g  ''^^''  *«  "'^''^  *^«  ^*°^  ^e  would  have  liked  to  have  had  all 
to  locate  the  farm  in  this  section.  A  «'*0"®'"  *^*^'"  ^''^  weather.  I  found  the  purebred  stock  to  start  with,  but  that 
friend  of  mine  in  the  same  quandry  who  buildings  to  be  in  good  repair.  Both  was  impossible.  In  order  to  keep  up 
bought  a  farm  a  year  ago  gave  me  the  *^^«  ten-room  brick  house  and  the  60x60  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  provide 
idea.  He  did  not  even  know  the  sec-  ^"°*  ^^""^  ^^""^  covered  with  slate  roofs,  an  immediate  income,  we  bought  11 
tion  of  the  United  States  he  wanted  to  In  regard  to  the  outlet  for  the  farm  grade  cows  (8  grade  Jerseys,  2  grade 
locate  in,  so  he  advertised  in  one  of  the  products,  whioh  is  an  important  item,  Guernseys,  1  grade  Shorthorn),  These 
farm   papers   for  the  kind   of  farm   he    we  arc  only  one  and  one-half  miles  from    fows   cost   just    $800.      To    use    up   tl^e 

skim-milk,  I  bought  2  shoats  weighing 
95  lbs.  each,  at  a  cost  of  .$15;  also  a 
grade  Berkshire  sow  and  her  litter  of 
six  pigs  for  $35.  I  bought  a  good 
team  of  horses,  paying  $430  for  them. 
I  have  found  already  that  they  are 
paying  for  themselves  by  the  extra 
amount  of  work  and  I  believe  on  less 
feed  than  a  cheap  team  would  eat. 

Some  time  in  the  future  it  is  our 
ambition  to  have  all  purebred  stock  ex- 
cept horses  on  our  farm.  So  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  stock  we  bought  2 
purebred  Guernsey  heifers,  one  of  which 
is  from  an  A.  R.  mother,  and  a  Guern- 
sey bull  about  one  year  of  age.  He 
too  iS  from  aa  A.  K.  mother  and  of 
excellent  breeding.  The  three  cost  us 
$350.  For  a  start  in  hogs  we  have  2 
Berkshire  gilts  and  a  young  boar  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  line  of  breeding, 
which  we  bought  from  one  of  the  ad- 


CHEAP  BUT  EFFICIENT  DAIRY  BARN.  SILO  IN  BARN  IS  A  WASTE 

OF    VALUABLE    SPACE. 


.    1    m.             ,*            -      ,           ,  .  .  ,          .      „  .,      ^           .                               vertisers   in    this    paper.      These    three 

wanted.  The  result  was  far  beyond  his  a  bramih  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad    ^„„t  *4o      w„  ^         * 

»   I-            c        \.             •      J          1-  ,                             .  ,                                          ^'^^^  "*"•      "<3  do  not  expect  to  make  a 

expectations,    for    he    received    replies  where    we    can    either    receive  or    ship    a,.„„;„u„  «4.     u-  i 

from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  United    freight.      Altho    the    creamery    is    five    ZZ',^!    Y^l  T  ""^      u? 
c,t„t„       T   1     •  1  J  i    i       iu  i.u-  •.  .  nave  a  farm  nock,  but  we  thought   we 

States.    I  decided  to  try  the  same  thing    miles  away  there  is  a  cream  route  that    n,i,rhf    «««.«♦;  a       v      •         ^   '   "*' 

u       J       i-  •       •     ii_    I       1  m.  .   .  mignt    sometime.      So,    havine    an    on- 

by  advertising  in  the  local  papers.    The    runs  right  past  our  house.     We  pay  3    portunity,  we  bought  a  setting  of  the 
advertisement    ran    for    three    or    four    cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  butter    Barron    strain    of    White    Wyandottes 

from  the  owner  of  one  of  the  leading 
pens    in    the    egg-laying   competition   at 

50. 


irm.      In    addition    to    the    above    ex- 


on  of  dairy  feed,  $34.  Then  one  can 
count  on  $25  for  shovels,  fork.s,  hoes, 
etc.,  that  are  u.xed  about  a  farm. 

The  Cows 

Til   reference  to  the  11   grade  cow.s,  I 


ble,  before  coming  to  look  at  them,  to  the  creamery  were  priced  around  $100  ^^ 

Hclect   four   or   five    tliat   seemed    most  an  acre.     I  was  very  much  surprised  to  „„,.„„„   „,„   u          u   j   *     u 

-'-rly  suitable.  find  that  it  was  hold  at  $60  an  acre;  to  J  "         "'  no   bust  ,       f    "^  f    Z     ^ 

In   all  the  advice   I   have   ever  read  be   paid   $4,000   down   and    10   years   in  ,^^'   ^^^'    ^'^   *'"'''''''   "^  ""*'^'  ^^^''    ^ 

<»r  had,  it  is  advocated   that   the  pros-  which  to  pay  the  balance.     Since  $4,000 

pective  bjiyer,  in  a  aection   strange   to  was  all  the  capital  I  had  I  felt  that  I 

him,  make  a  trip  to  the  section  at  least  could  not  pay   it  all  down,   for  then   I 

three  or  four  seasons  of  the  year.     How-  would  not  have  a  cent  left  with   which 

ever,  as   I    said    before,   I    was   limited  to  buy  stock  and  machinery.     I  had  ex- 

for  time,  and  living  over  300  miles  from  pected  to  pay  about  $1,500  of  my  $4,000  might  have   bought  them  at  a  cheaper 

this  section  I  decided  to  take  a  chance,  on    the    farm   and    have    the    remaining  price,  since  the  general  run  of  cows  iu 

r  came  at  what  is  probably  the  poorest  1^2,500   for   stock  and    machinery.     The  the  neighborhood  will  average  less.  But 

season  of  the  year  in  which  to  choose  following    plan    which    I    succeeded    in  I  bought  9  of  the  11  from  a  man  wlio 

a  farm,  the  winter.    It  was  along  aboutj  jmtting  thru  might  bo  tried  by  others,  keeps  riicords  of  his  cows'  production, 

January  1st  that  my  wife  and  I  came  I  was  able  to  get  a  good  friend  to  go  and   according   to   his   records   each   of 

up  here  farm  hunting.     It  happened  at  my   security   for   a   $2,500  loan   at   the  these  cows  will  average  over  300  lbs.  of 

that   time   there    had    been   a    week    of  bank    which    I    have    been    patronizing  butter  fat  a  year.     At  the  price  we  re- 

rather   mild   weather,  so   there   was   no  most  for  the  past  few  years.     I  do  not  ceivo   from   the   creamery,   their  butter 

snow   on   the   ground.     From   the    very  have  my  life  insured  or  I  might  have  fat  alone  will  bring  an  income  of  $100 

first  I    was    more   favorably    impressed  tried  the  plan  of  giving  my  life  insur-  each  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  caU-es 

with   the   larm   we  got  than   with  any  anco  policy  for  security,  as  one  young  and  skim  milk.    My  experience  a  c.uide 

of  the  others  I  looked  at.     The  follow-  man  I  know  of  is  doing.     We  certainly  of  years  ago   in  a  cow-testing  associa- 

ing  are  some  of  the  things  that  impress-  do  not  have  any  advantage  in  the  mat-  tion,    and    the    following    figures    from 

cd  me  favorably  and  which  might  be  a  tor    of    ,,aying    interest,    for    we    pay   6  Prof.  Warren  show  that  the  better  cow.s, 

guide  to  others   if  they  should  happen  percent  on  every  cent   we  are   in   debt  even  tho  they  cost  more  originally,  will 

to  want   to  buy  at  this  season   of  the  fnr  t      »i        l           ^  •     *<      i 

J   «     kiwo  ocaaun   vL   i/iit.  rof.  j,„  t,),^  cheapest  in  the  long  run: 

We  moved  here  March  1.     I  found  it        The  table  shows  relation  of  receipts 

The    most   favorable   thing   probably  not  a  bit  too  early  in  the  year,  for  I  per  cow  from  milk  and  its  products  to 


vear. 


July  22,  1916. 
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times  and  I  got  about  30  replies  from  fat  for  hauling  in  this  way, 

owners   of   farms    for   sale.     These    in-  For  such  a  good  farm,  with  my  limit- 

eluded  farms  of  quite  a  range  in  size,  ed  means  I  was   almost  afraid   to  ask    D^iLTre'coZr'^'Tl  ""''T";"  ,*«* 

price,  condition,  and  distance  from  tho  the  price  and  the  terms  of  the  sale,  for    The  above  gives  other  prospective  fa;m-' 

r\„.!^l'1 '';!::r?/„.;'..r!?.rT:  !r«  °^  *"«  ^^""^  -\'^^^^'  ^'  .'^--^    ers  an  Idea'of  what  it'costs  to  sto^k  a 


profits  on*  585  farms  with  six  or  more    visited    the    Ohio    Experiment    Station 
cows  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  farm  just  before  oats  harvest.     Of  all 

i«bor  their   varieties   here  were   only   one   or 
Income   j^.^  jj^^j.  yycro  ^ot  lodged.  One  of  these 

♦''41 

'^'^        was    the    Sixty-Day    variety.    Upon    iii- 

•^      quiry  I  learned  it  was  their  third  best 

76 1 

year  in  yield  per  acre.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  reports  similar  results, 
80  this  year  I  bought  enough  seed  of 
this  variety  to  seed  nine  acres.    If  they 


ReoelpU             Ave.  nwlpto 

No.  of 

per  cow                  per  cow 

Farms 

•fW  or  less   .  .$22 

45 

$31   to  $50    . .    42 

178 

$51   to   $75    . .    63 

221 

$76  to   $100    .    86 

111 

Over   $100    ..119 

30 

909 

1307 

In  tho  matter  of  records  wo  are  keep- 


ing a  complete  account  of  all   receipts  do  well  tho  surplus  will  bring  an  extra 

and  expenditures  along  with  daily  diary,  price  as   seed   oats. 

It  requires  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  j„  ^j^g  niatter  of  corn,  for  tho  field 
keep  this,  and  already  one  can  see  that  variety  I  am  planting  excellent  seed  of 
it  is  going  to  bo  quite  a  factor  in  keep-  ^  variety  developed  by  one  of  my  neigh- 
ing tab  on  the  different  farm  activities,  ^^j^.  f^^  gjig^g^  ^^^^^  ^jjo  Lancaster 
With  the  cows  a  special  record  is  being  bounty  Sure  Crop  variety.  This  variety 
kept.  Each  milking  is  weighed  and  ^^^  recommended  by  tho  county  agri- 
recorded  as  it  is  milked.  One  day  a  cultural  agent.  Wo  tested  the  seed  of 
month  we  expect  to  take  a  sjimplo  of  ^^^  ggj^  ^^^^  ^y  planting  six  grains 
each  cow's  milk  and  test  it  for  butter  ^^^^^  p^ch  ear  in  a  box  of  sand,  and 
fat.  On  this  day  any  feed  given  the  ^^^^^^  almost  perfect  germination.  For 
cows  is  weighed.  This  one  day's  feed  is  ^  ^^^  y^^^g  ^t  least  I  will  not  bavo  live 
taken  as  the  average  for  tho  month,  ^^^^^j^  enough  on  tho  farm  to  consume 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  know  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  Anyhow,  I  believe  one  or 
not  only  what  each  cow  has  produced  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^  paying  propo- 
but  what  profit  or  loss  she  will  have  gj^.^^,^  ^^  j^  jg  ^y  intention  to  sell 
made  in  producing  it.  Wo  have  already  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^rt  of  tho  timothy  crop 
made  two  tests  with  the  Babcock  t-jster  ^^^j^  year, 
and  have  found  some  very  agreeabi.j 
surprises. 

Laying  Out  the  Fields 

For  the  future,  we  do  not  have  our 

plans  very  definitely  mapped   out.     At 

present   there  are   76   tillable  acre^,  di-   

vided    up    into    eight    different    fields.  30  or  less  . 

These   have  been  worked   without  any  jj  ^^  ^q 

definite   rotation,  but   I  propose   to   re-  ^,    ^     ,„„ 

,' ,         .       .               ,    •  51  to  100 
arrange  some  of  them  in  shape  and  size 

and  still  have  my  eight  fields,  but  to  ^^^  *»  ^^-   ^^^ 

work  them  in  two  rotations.     In  order  151  to  200.     89 

to  fill  my  80-ton  silo,  I  propose  to  have  over  200   . .   112 

3  fields  of  about  8  acres  each   nearest — 

the    barn,    run   in    a   rotation    of   corn, 

wheat  and  clover.     I   have   not  heard 

of   any  one   in   this   section   using  this 

rotation,  but  it  is  being  used  at  State 

College,  which  is  in  about  the  same  lati- 


Table    I,— Relation    of    Sizo    of    Farm 

to  Labor  income  in  a  Region  that 

Combines  Dairying   with 

Cash   Crops 


17 

35 

147 


20 

43 

79 

127 

175 

305 


17 

37 

64 

104 

142 

241 


$54 
295 
437 
593 
934 
1082 


This  short  account  gives  my  experience 
in  finding  a  farm  and  a  few  of  my  plans 
which  I  hope  will  keep  the  sheriff  away. 
I  do  not  expect  to  find  it  a  snap  to  pay 
for  this  farm  with  such  a  debt  for  a 
tude.     I  propose  to  run  the  other  five    ^^^^.  ^^,  ^^  ^^  ^jfe  and  I  expect 

fields,   of  about   10   acres  each,  in  the   ^^         ^^^^^  ^.^^  .^      j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^„ 

usual    Pennsylvania    rotation    of    corn,    ^     °^    .^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

oats,  wheat,  clover,  timothy  and  time- 

thy.     For  a  system  of  keeping  up  the    ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^-^y 

fertility  I  propose  to  manure  the  corn         ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  backward  season.    At  ir- 
ground   each    year    and   also    top    dress    ^^  intervals,  if  the  editor  is  wiU- 

the  field  that  is  in  timothy.    The  manure    .^|    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   .^^  ^„^ 

I   have   the   time   to  write   our   experi- 


do  it,  now  is  the  time,  while  both  my 
wife  and  I  are  young.     We  are  already 


ences,  I  will  give  an  account  of  the 
successes  or  failures  and  the  mistakes 
we  are  sure  to  make  in  order  that  others 
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SUCTION-FEED  m^ 

EAM  SEPARATOK 

The  only  separator  that  skims  clean  whether  you 
turn  it  fast  or  slow.  Saves  $40  to  $60  a 
year  extra,  due  to  this  wonderful  Suction-feed 
feature  (the  feed  varies  with  the  speed).  Has 
other  fine  advantages — no  discs  to  wash,  knee- 
high  supply  tank,  ball  bearing,  etc  Over  one 
million  users.  Send  for  catalog. 
Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicapo SanFrancisco Portland  Toronto 


THE  TORNADO  SILO  FILLER 


The  TORNADO  baa  l>eoome  famous  beoauae  it  reduoea 
nlage  and  other  forage  materials  to  a  fine  feeding  condition. 

Silage  out  on  a  TORN' ADO  will  not  mould  and  will  pack 
closely  in  the  ailo,  beoauae  it  ia  cut  fine. 

The  TORNADO  ia  light  running,  eaay  to  operate  and  very 
atrong,  which  eliminatea  big  repair  bills  and  delaya.  It  ia  alao 
reaaonable  in  price. 

Write  today  for  our  cataloU  and  propositioo. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfgrs..  Massillon,  O. 

H^e  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  small  machines  for  reducing  all  l^lnds  of  dry  material. 


ralSSNetalSIljO 


Keeps  all  your  cDBlliure  Bweet,  s 
freuh  and  clean.  Unavoidable  = 
loHH  reduced  to  about  1%  duo  to  = 
no  leakaKi!  or  evaporation.  3 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO  I 
can't  blow  down,  buckle,  twlat  s 
or  collapse.  Standa  rl^d  even  = 
when  empty.  Fireproof,  storm- a 
proof.  Cipaolty  lncn.^a8ccl  any  s 
time  by  adding- to  height.  Guar- s 
anteed  atraUiHt  Htlafru  a<;ld8.  We  s 
also  make  the  Robs  Wood  Slio.  3 
Write  for  freo  catalog-.  = 

AGENTS  WANTED.  s 

THE    E.    W.    ROSR    CO.  1 

Boz36I  HprlncBeld,  Ohio.  = 


EXTRA 


SILO 


VALUE 


Many  advantogoB  and  Improvements    In 
Globe    Silos.      Ordinary  standard   mn- 
Btrnctlon  cost.      6  ft.  extra  capacity. 
No  <loor  troubles.      Extra  BtroiiK  and 
Writp  for  convliicInK  free 
WWW^^J»r^      caWlOR.  CJIobc  Silo  Co.,  5-15 
W,' ^^:y>>^  <;i<,h»'St.,    Shincy. 


not  being  quite  a  balanced  fertilizer  I 
will  reinforce  that  used  on  the  corn 
ground  with  about  150  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  Unless  I  find  fer- 
tilizer needed,  the  only  other  place  in 

,   x-        •        t^-  u   T     1    11  *   •      >»ay  profit  by  them 

the  rotation  in  which  I  shall  use   it  i,s         -^    ^ 

on  tho  wheat,  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
160  pounds  per  acre.  To  keep  tho  soil 
sweet  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  lime,  _         ____ 

which  will  bo  applied  to  tho  wheat.  ^^  .^  desired  to  dehorn  cattle  which 

There  are  only  a  few  in  this  section  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^j^^.^.  j^^^^^^  i^^^i^^  when 
growing  alfalfa.  One  of  my  neighbors  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  j,^  j,^,^,,  ^^^^^  ^orns 
reports  a  yield  last  year  of  3*  tons  per  ^^^^^^  ^^  removed  when  the  animals  are 
acre.    I  feel  sure  that  part  of  our  farm      ^^^y  ^^  two-year-olds, 

at  least  will  grow  it.     In  time  we  may        _.     .    ,   .  ,      x_ 

make  it  one  of  our  cash  crops,  since  it 
is  not  much  better  in  feeding  value  than 
clover   and   will    bring   a   much    higher 

i)ricp.    This  year,  for  a  starter,  I  am  go-  ...  i-         »     v.   r\„i 

to    trv    a   mixture    of   alfalfa    and  them  with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash.  Only 


Most  dairymen  prefer  to  destroy  the 
horns  when  the  calves  are  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  old.  This  is  done  by  moist- 
ening   tho    horn    buttons    and    rubbing 


FIRST 
CHECK 


$60.00 


TAKE8 
HIM 


HOLSTEIN  FRIE.SIAN  BULL 

A  aon  of  Klns^  Pontlao  Pletert]e  De  Kol  who  la 

from  a  tnrlee  sS-ib.  oow,  and  slrod  by  a  25-lb.  aon 

of  King  ot  the  Pontlaoi.  Dam  Is  a  cow  of  capacity. 

STEVENS  BROTHEBa    COMPANY. 

Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

h«rd  alre'a  dam,  aa  a  nenlor  4  yr.  old,  haa  the  tollowing 
A.  R.  O.  reoorda:  7  da.,  32.81b.  butter:  30  da.,  133.2; 
305  da  ,  1 108  lb.  Her  dam  made  1066  lb.  in  365  days. 
Averase  for  dam  and  granddam,  1082  lb.  In  366  daya 
and  47l9  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

Polled  Bull  calveaiSlOO  up.    Catalog  for  Htamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


$500 


buys  5  Reg.  Holstein  heifer  calves 

with  all  papers  and  express  prepaid  east  of 
the  Miss.  About  :i  months  old.  Sired  by  bull  whose 
dafn  Is  sister  of  Ormsby  Jane  SegU  Aaggte,  Chuinplon 
Cow  of  the  World.  (Juarantce  them  to  plpaw;.  Wire 
our  expense  If  you  want  them.  LEVELACRES.  Cait«IHt,M.V 


iiig    to    try    a   mixture    of   a 

timothy   to  follow   Sixty-Day   oats.     It 

will  be  sown  about  August  15th. 

To  make  cheap  pork  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have   hog  pasture.     I   have   ab 


nough  of  the  potash  should  be  applied 
to  destroy  the  horn  button.  With  a  little 
experience  one  will  bo  able  to  judge  ac- 
curately tho  amount  of  potash  neces- 
sary. If  a  number  of  animals  are  to  bo 


ready   fenced  off  two  ono-acro  lots,  one    ^,^jj^^„^j  ^  ^^ute  or  stock  should  bo  con 

structed.  Horns  may  be  removed  with 
dehorning  clippers  or  by  sawing.  It  is 
preferable  to  remove  them  about  oue- 
fourth  or  ono-half  inch  from  the  head. 


of  which  is  now  in  bluegrass  and  the 
other  in  rod  clover.  As  soon  as  the 
clover  is  done  it  will  be  plowed  down 
and  sowed  with  (Canada  peas,  rape  and 
oats,  and  followed  with  rye  and  vetch 
for  pasture  next  spring.     Recent  experi- 


A    little    pine    tar    may    bo    smeared 


ments  at  Iowa  show  that  Mr.  Hog  will  around  the  opening  after  dehorning  has 
make  more  economical  gains  if  allowed  been  done,  to  stop  bleeding  and  discour- 
to  balance  his  own  feed,  so  after  this  age  flies.  If  severe  bleeding  occurs,  the 
year  when  I  have  corn  of  my  own  rais-  Pennsylvania  State  College  advises  plac- 
ing, the  h(.gs  will  get  all  the  surplus  ing  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  over  the 
skim  milk  and  pasture,  and  will  have  horn  and  applying  the  pine  tar  to  that, 
corn  and  tankage  in  self  feeders.  Dehorned  animals  should  be  turned  into 
farmers  in  tijis  neighborhood  com-  an  open  lot  away  from  the  barn.  It  is 
jdain  ot  the  fact  that  their  oats  lodge  best  to  dehorn  after  the  weather  opens 
badly  f.^d\y  ye^r.      Three   years   ago   I  up  in  the  spring  and  before  fly  time. 


TT_l„|.  •__  Realstered  4  year  old  bull,  that  liaa 
nuisLCllia  A.  H.  O.  daughters;  2  re«l8terc<l  calves, 
2  reRlstered  2  year  old  belfers;  also  3  Krade  heifers. 
Prices  right.  PIAJMLYN  FARM, 

FAI  RVIEW  VILLAGE,    PA..         (near  Norrtotown) 


U^I.^Alno  3  Reg.  Bulla,  6  to  9  moa^ aired  by  aon  of 
UOUieiUS  upalland  Korndyke  De  Kol, 


prie 


Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm, 


,  at  farmers' 
Monroe,    Miob. 


.Meridajle 
J  ersey 8 

A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulla,  ready  for 
aervioe  in  the  fall,  arejioffered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attractive  prices  during 
the  aummer  months.  They  are  aired  by 
bulla  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg- 
iater  of  Merit  dama.  The  blood  linea  back 
of  them  are  described  in  "Meridale  Jer- 
aeya,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  bs 
mailed  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Supply  aold  to  Aocuat  la*) 
PUee  your  order  now  for  7-8 
Holatein  Helfw  calvea  f  15 
each.  Expreaa  paid  la  lota  of 
5  to  deliver  lb  Sept.,  Oec  * 
Not.  12  reglatered  betfera 
tl60  ea.  11  teglatered  belfer 
r^alveatlOOea.  RecMered 
bulla  S2&  up.  2  earioada  of 
high  grade  belfenL  rati*- 
tered  and  blgb-craa*  oowa 
and.Berkablr«  plga. 
J.  C.  REAGAN. 

TuUy.  N.  Y. 


MAPI 


AWM  HOTSTFTTsR 


High  grade  heifer  ealvea $10  toSlA 
express  paid  In  lots  of  five.  Book 
yo\ir  ordera  now  for  tall  delivery. 
Some  remarkable  bargalna  I  n 
young  belfera  from  0  weeka  to  18 
moa.  of  age.  Reg.  buU  ealvea  from 
S25  up.  4  reg.  heifer  ealvea  priced 
to  aell.  Three  grade  belfera  A  reg. 
bun  4  montba  old  for  $100.  Write 
your  wanu  In  Holatelna. 
C.  W.  EHIa,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Just  MotmL    Crunpwl  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, hellers  and  cows.  No  bluff— we  must  aeu. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

BMta  Stock  Finn,  Stockbrtd<^  N.Y.form«rly  MumiMVllla 


-•iilHtniiiitiiniiiMiiiii iiiniiim»miiuiiiitiiiiinmiiiiH«imniiimi«iinm"H"t» 

I  Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  ^^^'^''^\ 

I  heifers  $50  and  up.    AM  registered. 

I  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renahaw  Bldg.,  Plttaburg,  Pa. 


liiMnitiiiimiiiM-MiMiii 


tlltllllini*     IIMIIttKIMttlMIII 


IIMIIMIMlllllllltlin*lltltnHtH7 


U.r^lai'Aln      Bull  oaU,  fl  moDtba  oM.  froai 
ItOlStein      A.  R.  O.  Dam,    r«»rd  20  lb. 

butter  In  7  days.  Price  $S6  lor  quick  aale. 

P.  8.  QRAYBILL.         Blrd-lD-Hand.  Lane.  Co..  Fs. 


Reg. 


TT»1«t.A:na  A  few  Regia 

Holsteins  $50,000  buu 

right.    DAVIB  BROS. 


few  Reg  latered  cows  bred  to  a  son  ol 

Alao  bull  ealvea.    Pricea 

Seven  Valleya,  Pa. 


ShertlMma,  Choice  bulla  ready  for  aervlce 
..xeelient  breeding,  reasonable  prices.  Write  or  visit. 
ELIZABETH  STOCK  FARM,        R.  D.  5,  Lltlti,  Pa. 


To..oav  r^aliroa  *>"">  sexes.        Fine  stock  of  the 
Jersey  V^-hivcb  most    noted     pedigrees    In    the 


world.    FRED  O.'W.  RUNK 


AUentown,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  "<""'  '«^  ■*"' '"» 

Kdwin  B.  Maul*.  CaatMvlll*,  Pa. 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  COW  vSwIS. 

with  3rd  calf.  In  1  year.    Price  $150. 

Lootiat  Lawn  Farm,  BIrd-ln-Uand,  Box  2,  Lano.Co..Pa 

Guernsey  Bull.  t^KS.:"*'  '^"'^  "  "^ 

FRED.  W.  CARD.  ByWanta,  Ps 


A  ,r..oV.:M>a  Herd  eatabllshed  32  years.    A.  R.  atoek 

AyrvSnireS  f„rHale.    inspection  invited. 

R.  TEMPLETON  A  SONS,  Ulster,  Pa. 


'peglatered    Holatein    and    Ouernaey    bulls    from 
"*  calves  to  serviceable  age.    250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNVMEAD8  FARMS,    R.  D.  1,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


/^»A«.v.  CAr.n.<n4rt»    f^harolefls  tubular  In  good 
V>reaul  ^separator    condition,    used  less  than 


1  year.    A  bargain. 


n.  L.  Brooks,  Newtown,  Pa. 


t 


kLKASE  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when 
writing  to  our  advert liierii.  They  want  to  know 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 

Double  *h"  rny,ptr'i^v  "-^th  Less  Power  and  con«idcrably  Less  Speed. 

We  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  special  requirementfl  of  all 
silo    users.      These   maehinee  are   sneci^ly 
df-signfMl   to  be   oporatetl    by    popular    aiae 
GiLsolino  Kngines— 0-8-10-12  and    14    H.  P 


Tell  us  what  yt>ur  iK>vnr  is  and  we  will  advise  you 
what  size  Kosh  Silo  Filler  you  re<4uiro. 

Writ*  for  Our  SfMoial  Proposition  Today 
an<l  state  If  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.      I->krly  orders 
will  save  you  money. 
The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  161.  SpringflsM.  Ohio 


10- 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


I- I 


[III 


CQ 


Bone  &  Meat 

Fgntilizer* 

Eimches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

A  fertilizer  which  meets 
every  present  -  day  need. 
Because  it  promotes  root- 
growth  and  renders  avail- 
able all  the  potash  which  is 
in  your  soil. 

BERG'S  BONE  AND 
MEAT  is  especially  desir- 
able for  producing  large 
yields  of  finest 

WINTER  WHEAT 


— more  root-  growth  this 
fall,  more  vigorous  stimu- 
lant next  Spring  when 
wheat  is  heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontario  St.,  Near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  &  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  unoccupied  territory.    Write 
for  our  Sp>ecial  Proposition  "B." 


I 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  Specialties  are 

POOimY.  EGGS.  CALVES. 

Dressed  Heats.  Nuts  and  BuMer 

Get  Id  touob  witb  ua 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

m  WtsMnfton  St  and  West  WasMnftoa  Mkl.New  York 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


HAT 


H  W.  D.  roWE*  t  CO.,    HI  W.  31r<  SL,     Nn  Y«k  H 

A  are  tbe  larKest  haudlerg  of  oommlsolon  bar  A 

iT  In  Greater  New  York.  It  you  have  hay  to  dla-  f; 

T  pose.ot  eommunlcate  with  tbem.  Y 


HAY 


Day-Old  Chides  &   Eggs  for  Hatching 

RockB  Beds,  Wyandottes.  Lejfhoms.  AncoDM, 
2N  •«  strains.  Chicks,  $15  per  100;  M  per 25 
Esgsr(2.2S  per  15;  $12  per  100 
MAIiMy  H.  CUMMINOS,  Warnmr,  N.  M. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns   !^«,T4p^S?iS 

yellow  less  and  beaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop 
to  one  side.  Hatoblns  Eggs.  Day  old  ohloks  and 
imUebs  all  ages. 

A.R.GRAVES,    R.D.2,    Rexville,lSl,Y. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

at  market  prlees.     Can  use  unlimited  quantity, 
from  one  eoqp  up.        All  inquiries  promptly 
answered.     jQulfip  {otums. 
OtbbsABro.,     395  N.  Front  St..   Pbllada.,  Eat.  1844 

Chicks  that  Live  l^.T5Sr'oJ^58S' 

.       ^      ..  ^  ™  Everlsy  Silver 

Laeed  and  Snow  White  Wyandottes,  Breeding  Ptock. 
ALDHAM  PODLTRY  FARM.  R  38.  Phoenlrville;Pa. 


Chicks 


Pamphlet  free 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 


From  mixed  stock,  6eto7ceMb 
Money  baek  for  dead  ones. 
Leghorns.   Rocks,  Minoreas. 


R.2,  McAlisterTllle,Pa 


10.000    CHICKS     'or  Aug.  delivery      White 
i^k     n  o  «     ,rV    >^     *"''   »■■'"'"   Leghorns.    6c 
«s«h.    B.  P.  Rocks  8c,  Minorciis  8o.    Mixed  Chicks.  6c 
•aeb.       Booklet  Free. 
KKY8TOXE  HATCHERY,      Box  45,  Richfield,  Pa, 

Effffq  Wn.n^pH  Highest  prices  paid  for  fresh 
^S£^^   B  !  ^      white  or  brown  eggs;  no  com- 

mission. Returns  made  Immediately.  Reference:  Cha- 
S^S.^Pi*  Phoenix  National  Banks.  BLAINWOOD 
FARMS,    Inc.,     330  East  63rd.  St.,  New  York  City 


*\    ECV^.S    Fir    — Small  consignments    from 
>\  "-"-'vpu,  tj\\^  producers  In  your  territory 
^3  bring  vory  attractive  prIceH,    Returns  day  of 
arrival.     Refer  to  Dunn  or  BrailHtreet. 
lEWITH  lUTTER  t  E66  CO.,  155-W  6twswttML.Mw  Tsrk.M.T 

S.   C.  White  Leghorn  >«SfJ"°«  X"  low 

prioee  on  these  high  producing  hens. 

C.  P,  8HIREY  tewartstown.  Pa. 


PKiolra  '0"00  for  .Inly  and  AugJist  delivery.  Barred 
VyU«-».nRo(;k».  I.e(ihom8  and  Broiler  rjr  • 


each  and  up.  Bale  delivery  guaranteed. 
CYCLONE  HATCHEHY        Box  52, 


IckH,  6  cents 
Booklet  free. 
Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOrKS  ^^**  ^yp*  *'**'J'  '"yw. 

^  ^•*^''    eggslOceach.  $8  per  lOO 

ORCHARD  FARMS.        R.D.2.  Newton    N    J 


Quality  Chick.s  klfcrs'Z-i.'^.'c.T^s^Tr 

K.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO..  R.  D   Y.,  FrenohtownVN    J 


RrKv  Phi-r  "<'»'"'  lOeeach  Full  blooded,  H  C.W 
UMLiy  K^UIX  Leghorn  Chix.  fJuarantee  dellvety— 
order  early.  ARTHUR  MORRIS,    ischua.  N.  Y. 

niTTT.TY  "'  selling  large  8  C  W  Leghorn  hens. 
Y^_/  t,,,^P^^"L  '""  e*""'?  eockerels  at  bar- 
fBtn  prleaa  WILL  H.  TOPE,  R  D.S.  Carrollton,  Ohio 


^ofiltrp 


SUMMER   EOa  PRODUCTION 


The  low  prices  which  usually  prevail 
during  the  summer  months  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the 
possibility  of  profitable  egg  production 
during  this  season.  The  fact  that  the 
fowls  may  find  a  large  part  of  their 
sustenance  in  the  fields  during  these 
months,  tkus  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, should  not  be  overlooked.  Egg 
production,  at  its,  hight  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May,  declin- 
es rapidly  with  the  beginning  of  hot 
weather.  On  many  farms  very  few  eggs 
are  obtained  in  July  and  August.  Care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  the  poul- 
tryman,  however,  will  prolong  egg  pro- 
duction until  late  fall  and  materially 
increase  the  net  returns  from  the  flock. 

To  obtain  a  profitable  yield  during 
the  hot  weather,  the  poultry  house  must 
be  kept  cool  and  comfortable.  In  a  well 
built  house,  the  glass  and  muslin  win- 
dows make  up  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  front  wall  area.  With  the 
beginning  of  warm  weather,  all  glass 
windows  should  be  removed  and  the 
house  kept  open  as  much  as  possible. 
A  ventilator  door  1  foot  wide  and  the 
length  of  the  house,  placed  just  beneath 
the  plate  in  the  rear  wall  will  aid  con- 
siderably in  keeping  the  house  cool.  Ex- 
treme heat  must  be  avoided. 

A  clean  poultry  house,  free  from  lice 
and  mites,  is  a  necessity.  Spray  the 
house  thoroly  at  least  once  every  ten 
days,  using  a  spray  pump  with  suflScient 
force  to  drive  the  spray  material  into 
every  crack  of  wall,  ceiling,  floor,  nest, 
dropping  boards,  and  perches.  The 
interior  equipment  of  the  house  should 
be  portable  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
sprayed.  A  commercial  lice  killer  and 
disinfectant  is  usually  as  cheap  and 
more  eflScient  than  borne  made  '•^repara- 
tions. 

Spraying  the  poultry  house  will  keep 
it  free  from  the  troublesome  red  mites 
and  coop  lice  but  it  will  not  rid  the 
fowls  of  body  lice.  Individual  treat- 
ment. 

Shade  must  be  provided  for  the  fowls. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  "be  protected 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer 
sun  if  they  are  to  produce  eggs  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  be  profitable.  If 
permanent  houses  and  yards  are  used, 
fruit  trees  should  be  planted  near  the 
houses.  Plum  trees  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  They  thrive  well  in  a 
poultry  yard,  growing  rapidly  and  pro 
ducing  abundantly.  If  no  natural  shade 
is  available,  corn  or  sunflowers  may 
be  used.  If  a  double  yarding  system  is 
not  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fence 
in  a  small  plot  in  order  that  the  young 
plants  get  a  good  start  before  the  young 
fowls  are  turned  in  among  them.  The 
plants  should  be  protected  until  they 
are  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  A 
plot  15  or  20  feet  square,  thickly  plant- 
ed, provides  an  ideal  resting  place  for 
the  fowls  during  the  heated  hours  of 
the  day.  This  extra  attention  will  be 
paid  for  many  times  over  by  the  in- 
creased health,  comfort  and  contentment 
of  the  fowls,  resulting  in  increased  egg 
production. 

Good  pasture  is  essential  for  profit- 
able summer  egg  production.  Succulent 
feed  is  ,iust  as  necessary  for  the  hen  as 
it  is  for  the  cow.  Too  often  the  fowls 
are  confined  to  small  bare  yards  thruout 
the  summer  and  no  succulent  feed  of 
any  sort  provided  for  them.  These  con- 
ditions often  exist  where  the  yards 
are  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
clover,  alfalfa  or  blue  grass  which  the 
good  farmer  is  afraid  the  fowls  will 
destroy  if  they  are  allowed  access  to  it. 


They  will  consume  large  quantities  of 
the  green  leaves  but  they  will  pay  well 
for  every  leaf  or  shoot  that  they  use. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  colony 
system  of  housing  poultry  is  that  the 
houses  may  be  moved  into  the  orchard, 
by  the  side  of  the  cornfield,  or  onto  the 
hay  and  grain  fields  after  the  crops 
have  been  harvested,  and  the  fowls 
given  free  range.  This  enables  them  to 
get  the  necessary  succulence  and  at  the 
same  time  gather  a  large  amount  of 
food  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
If  the  colonies  are  kept  well  apart,  the 
fowls  will  do  little  or  no  damage  to  the 
fields. 

Where  the  poultry  must  be  yarded,  a 
double  yarding  system  is  necessary  if 
good  pasture  is  to  be  provided  during 
the  summer.  The  fowls  are  given  the 
range  of  one  yard  while  a  green  crop 
for  pasture  is  teing  grown  in  the  other. 
Oats  and  field  peas  sown  together  make 
an  excellent  quick  pasture  for  this 
purpose. 

Egg  production  is  influenced  by  the 
ration  fed.  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
increase  the  amount  of  wheat  and  de- 
crease the  amount  of  corn  in  the  ration 
in  warm  weather.  The  prevailing  prices 
of  wheat  at  present,  however,  do  not  jus- 
tify its  use  for  mature  fowls  to  any 
great  extent.  If  wheat  is  worth  more 
than  $1.25  per  bushel,  it  may  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  An  economical  ration 
for  summer  use  under  present  conditions 
follows:  Grain — 300  lbs.  cracked  corn, 
200  lbs.  heavy  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat. 
Mash — 200  lbs.  corn  meal,  150  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs. 
beef  scrap. 

Only  heavy,  well  filled  oats  are  suit- 
able for  poultry  feeding.  Light  weight 
oats  of  poor  quality  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  hull  are  low  in  digesti- 
bility   and    nutritive    value. 

The  grain  should  be  fed  twice  daily, 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon.  If  the  fowls  have  free 
range  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
per  fowl  per  day  will  usually  be  suffic- 
ient. The  amount  fed.  however,  should 
be  determined  by  the  apx>etite  and  con- 
dition of  the  fowls  rather  than  by  any 
set  rule. 

The  mash  is  fed  dry  in  hoppers  which 
are  open  during  the  entire  day,  allowing 
the  fowls  to  consume  all  they  will. 

An  abundant  supply  of  clean,  fresh, 
cool  water  is  as  necessary  for  summer 
egg  production  as  is  a  suitable  ration. 

A  supply  of  crushed  oyster  shells  and 
grit  should  be  kept  before  the  fowls 
constantly. — M.  C.  Kilpatrick. 


Poultry  Queries 


Bowel  Trouble  in  Chicks 
"I  have  a  flock  of  young  chicks  three 
weeks  old  which  were  perfectly  healthy 
up  until  a  few  days  ago  when  I  lost  a 
number  with  what  appears  to  be  bowel 
trouble — ^constipation.  The  chicks  be- 
come stupid  and  fluff  is  soiled.  In  some 
cases  the  excrement  forms  in  a  hard  dry 
covering  about  the  fluff*.  The  chicks 
stand  perfectly  quiet  and  seem  to  draw 
themselves  up  in  a  bunch.  They  were 
hatched  by  hens  and  artificially  brood- 
ed. This  flock  has  had  the  same  care 
as  my  earlier  flocks  from  which  I  never 
lost  one.  The  chicks  were  fed  bread 
crumbs,  chick  feed,  dry  bran,  and  a  very 
little  bran-corn  meal  mash  during  the 
last  3  days.  Grit  and  water  were  before 
them  all  the  time.  They  have  been 
allowed  the  run  Qf  the  chick  yard  since 
two  weeks  old  whenever  the  weather 
permitted.  The  brooder  is  in  a  house 
where  the  chicks  can  run  about  when 
not  in  the  open.  We  had  some  trouble 
a  few  years  ago."  Miss  C.  H.  G.,  Pa. 
Since  you  have  had  no  trouble  with 
former  flocks  of  this  season 's  raising 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  your 
trouble  is  due  to  chilling  causing  cold. 
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in  the  bowels.  Insufficient  heat  in  the 
brooder  or  overheating  and  sweating 
are  often  the  cause.  During  prolonged 
spells  of  cold  rainly  weather  there  is 
often  a  groat  deal  of  trouble  experi- 
enced with  bowel  troubles  in  flocks  of 
quite  young  chicks,  and  once  bowel  dis- 
orders break  out  in  a  flock  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done.  Five  drops  of  para- 
gorie  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water 
allowed  will  be  found  helpful.  The 
chief  effort  should  be  prevention  in 
future  flocks.  Thoroly  disinfect  the 
premises  used  by  the  affected  chicks 
with  a  good  coal-tar  disinfectant  before 
using  for  other  chicks.  If  possible  it  is 
best  to  secure  fresh  ground  for  runs. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  discon- 
tinue the  bran  and  com  meal  mash  and 
add  some  green  food  to  the  ration. 
Mangels  are  particularly  good  for  the 
purpose  and  we  have  found  them  a  great 
help  in  preventing  constipation.  The 
m'angels  eihould  be  cut  in  halves  and 
laid  where  the  chicks  can  pick  at  them. 

The  following  is  a  good  plan  of  feed- 
ing: For  the  first  three  weeks  feed 
bread  crumbs  and  oat  meal  mixed  with 
hard  boiled  egg  or  milk  and  chick  feed, 
allowing  the  bread  crumb  mixture  one 
time  and  chick  feed  the  next.  Kee|> 
bran  before  them  in  troughs.  After 
they  are  four  weeks  old  gradually 
change  to  a  moist  mash,  fed  once  a  day 
at  noon,  and  a  growing  feed  grain  mix- 
ture morning  and  night.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  a  hopper  of  the  mash  mixture 
(dry)  before  the  chicks  all  the  time. 
The  following  is  a  good  mixture — 200 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  400  lbs.  corn  meal,  200 
lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats  (hulls  sifted  out)  and 
100  lbs.  beef  scraps. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns? 
' '  In  raising  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
in  one  flock  around  a  large  coal-burn- 
ing brooder  stove  I  find  at  eight  weeks 
old  that  I  have  lost  40  percent  of  the 
white  and  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
Browns  thru  digestive  troubles  and  ex- 
cessive rainy  weather.  The  remaining 
Browu  chicks  are  well  ueveiopou,  uiit 
the  White  ones  are  under  size  and  poor 
looking. 

"I  intend  to  run  an  egg  farm  of  500 
hens  and  prefer  the  Brown  Leghorn 
because  they  seem  hardier,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  while  there  is  a  regular  de- 
mand for  White  Leghorn  broilers,  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  brown  ones  in 
the  Philadelphia  market — ^your  market 
quotations  only  consider  the  white.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  dispose  of  live 
Brown  Leghorn  broilers!  Would  it  be 
advisable  and  profitable  to  raise  the 
hardy  Brown  Leghorn  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  surplus 
cockerels  as  broilers!  Raisers  of  Black 
and  Buff  Leghorns  may  have  the  same 
trouble." — R.  D.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

Brown  Leghorns  are  no  hardier  than 
the  white  if  a  general  average  of  dif- 
ferent flocks  is  considered.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  you  have  obtained  your  orig- 
inal stock  of  White  Leghorns  from  a 
flock  low  in  vitality.  There  is  often 
great  difference  in  the  vitality  shown 
by  different  strains  of  the  same  breed. 
However,  if  you  prefer  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn we  would  advise  that  you  adopt 
that  breed.  Live  Brown  Leghorn  brodlr 
es  should  find  a  ready  market  at  very 
little  under  the  price  of  white  ones  and 
frequently  at  the  same  price.  The  chief 
thing  to  look  after  in  marketing  broil- 
ers of  any  kind  is  to  see  that  they  are 
plump  and  of  the  proper  weight.  The 
earlier  in  the  spring  you  can  market 
them  the  better  will  be  the  price. 

Many  poultry  buyers  do  show  a  pre- 
ference for  white  feathered  birds  in 
all  breeds  and  they  frequently  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  slightly  higher  price. 
However,  there  is  never  any  objection 
to  buff,  brown  or  other  birds  with  color- 
ed feathers  (except  black),  if  they 
ar^  in  i^ood  condition. — J.  R.  K. 
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PURE  BREEDING  AND  PEDIGREED 
VALUES 


There  is  certainly  food  for  interesting 
thought  in  the  experience  of  your  Bucks 
County  correspondent  and  its  strength- 
ens rather  than  disparages  the  value 
of  pedigree  if  not  of  pure  breeding. 
There  are  scrubs  in  all  breeds  as  well 
as  scrubs  that  are  of  no  breed  at  all, 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  pedi- 
greed scrub  can  usually  be  discriminat- 
ed against  because  of  the  record  of  his 
undesirable  ancestry  while  the  scrub 
without  records  must  be  taken  largely 
upon  his  own  valuation.  If  chance  and 
good  feeding  have  happened  to  make  a 
good  individual  of  him  he  may  be  giv- 
en breeding  privileges  to  which,  if  we 
knew  more  about  his  transmissable 
blood  lines,  we  would  not  consider  him 
entitled. 

Any  student  of  pedigree  knows  that, 
while  the  characteristics  of  an  animal 
may  be  expected  to  crop  out  witliin  two 
or  three  generations,  there  arc  trace- 
able instances  where  the  blood-lines 
seem  to  ignore  several  of  the  breeding 
links  and  skip  back  to  an  individual 
that  would,  but  for  his  recorded  pedi- 
gree, be  quite  forgotten.  In  the  writ- 
er's own  experience  a  few  years  ago 
a  case  of  this  nature  occurred. 

A  young  registered  Shorthorn  bull, 
red  with  small  white  star,  developed  in 
his  progeny  an  excessive  tendency  to 
white  markings.  His  dam  and  sire  wore 
both  red,  as  were  their  parents.  The 
characteristic  was  so  pronounced  that 
a  search  was  made  thru  the  herd  books. 
For  six  generations  back  the  ancestry 
on  both  sides  was  recorded  as  red;  then 
two  generations  of  red  and  white,  one 
of  roan,  and  then  four  generations  of 
white.  For  several  generations  all  traces 
of  this   white   ancestry  had   been  lost, 
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whose  calves  were  nearly  all  more  than 
half  white. 

If  blood  lines  can  be  suspended  in  the 
matter  of  color  for  so  many  generations, 
why  not  in  the  matters  of  quality,  of 
milk,  fineness  of  bone  or  size  of  horns! 
All  of  these  we  know  may  be  transmit- 
ted. 

There  are  frequently  found — and  I 
think  that  no  student  of  pedigree  will 
dispute  this — 'breeding  characteristics 
so  strongly  implanted  by  an  unusually 
prepotent  ancestor  or  a  succession  of 
similar  types,  that  they  are  liable  to 
outcrop  again  at  any  time  for  genera- 
tions, and  the  step  downward  is  no 
harder  to  explain  in  such  instances  than 
the  one  ahead  or  one  that,  while  dis- 
tinct, ia  on  about  the  same  level.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  intelli- 
gent breeder's  task  by  judicious  mat- 
ings  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  so  far 
as  possible  the  desirable  features  and 
to  eliminate  the  others;  but  any  breed- 
er who  has  undertaken  this  will  cite  an 
occasional  disappointment  as  one  of 
the  discouragements  of  the  trade.  In 
fact,  if  there  was  no  back  breeding  be- 
yond animals  mated  the  work  of  the 
breeder  would  be  a  continuous  march 
of  triumph  and  the  value  of  pedigree 
practically  eliminated. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Fretz's  two  calves 
there  is  of  course  a  pretty  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  explanation  lies  within 
the  ancestry  of  the  dam,  and  that  the 
chief  criticism  to  be  brought  against  the 
purebred  bull  is  the  fact  that  his  own 
prepotency  is  less  than  that  of  the  grade 
bull.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some 
of  the  rugged  dung-hill  stock  of  "first 
settler"  days  was  wondrously  vigorous 
and  by  no  moans  the  whole  of  it  without 
individual  merit.  This  mongrel  bull 
then  may  easily  hftvp  been  sufficiently 


.strong  as  a  breeder  to  overcome  a  spe- 
cially unpromising  strain  somewhere  in 
the  unrecorded  breeding  wilderness  back 
of  the  cow,  while  the  purebred  bull,  bred 
to  butter  fat  rather  than  vigor,  failed  to 
overcome  that  strain.  In  other  words, 
the  calf  from  the  mongrel  bull  may  havf 
bred  after  her  sire  while  the  other  ealf 
bred  back. 

Such  reversions  are  by  no  means  un- 
heard of,  especially  when  the  registered 
animals,  bred  for  generations  for  one 
particular  purpose  (in  this  case  milk 
and  butter  fat)  become  unusually  strong 
in  that  to  the  detriment  of  their  physi- 
cal strength  and  prepotency.  One  of 
the  greatest  set-backs  the  Shorthorn 
breed  ever  had  came  thru  the  fad  of 
certain  breeders  who  favored  all  roans 
or  all  reds  and  so  bred  them  to  color  at 
the  expense  of  everything  else.  The 
Polled-Durham  breed  passed  thru  a  simi- 
lar period  of  repression  while  the  horns 
were  being  eliminated  in  some  measure 
at  the  expense  of  other  qualities. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  course  that 
Mr.  Fretz's  second  calf  bred  back  on 
the  bull's  side  to  some  cross  more  re- 
mote even  than  the  fourth  generation, 
but  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  undesirable  blood  comes  from 
the  dam.  Right  here  comes  one  of  the 
chief  values  of  pedigree.  If  both  sire 
and  dam  were  recorded  and  continued 
crossings  proved  unfavorable  and  show- 
ed that  the  undesirable  quality  was  a 
fixed  type,  there  would  be  little  difficul- 
ty in  finding  out  from  which  side  of  the 
house  the  poor  test  comes.  It  would 
probably  be  found  very  close  in  the 
maternal  line,  but  if  that  was  good  for 
say  six  generations  back  we  wouldhave 
to  conclude  that  the  back-breeding  came 
thru  the  sire  and  would  favor  a  change 
of  bulls  rather  than  of  cows. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  herd  which  is  ex- 
tensively bred  to  bring  out  and  fix  some 
one  quality,  like  butter  fat,  until  it 
becomes  a  dependable  characteristic  of 
the  family,  is  likely  to  lose  a  little  in 
some  of  its  other  qualities,  not  the  least 
frequent  of  which  is  vigor  of  breeding. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  obstacle  of  blood 
to  overcome,  as  long  as  both  sides  of 
the  cross  are  contributing  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  the  advance  may  be  con- 
tinuous. But  let  that  somewhat  weak- 
ened breed-line  come  against  the  more 
vigorous  if  more  remote  line  that  was 
less  thoroly  specialized,  the  scrub  cow, 
for  instance — reversion  is  almost  to  be 
expected.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it 
does  not  come  more  frequently  than  it 
does;  but  when  it  does  come  there  is 
nothing  to  be  discouraged  about.  Rath- 
er should  the  breeder,  as  he  comparer 
this  interloper  of  another  generation 
with  his  highly  specialized  type,  look 
upon  the  difference  as  a  measure  of  his 
progress  toward  that  goal  where  he  can 
afford  to  pause  in  his  specialization  long 
enough  to  build  up  the  vigor  of  his  tribe 
— Xeno  W.  Putnam,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa 


WINTER  WOOL  SHOW 


The  department  of  animal  husbandry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is 
co-operating  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Association, 
the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  As- 
sociation and  the  Pennsylvania  Sheci> 
Breeders'  Association  in  holding  a  wool 
show  in  Harrisburg  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  the  fourth  week  in 
January.  Suitable  premiums  are  of- 
fered by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and 
Textile  Association.  The  classification 
and  premium  list  will  be  announced  at 
some  later  date.  Farmers  are  urged  to 
save  fleeces  to  send  to  this  exhibit  which 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  wool  show 
ever  held  in  Pennsylvania.  A  sjtecial 
program  consisting  of  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations of  various  phases  of  the 
sheep    industry    will    be    arranged. 
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I  se'j" NICE", Paints.  Whatever  painting  job  yoii  have  i  n  mind, 
therelis !  always  a  "NICE"  i)roduct  to  suit  the  exact  purpose. 
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Paints  and  Varnishes 

lire  made  from  the  purest  of  oils,  colors,  leads,  zincs, 
;ind  other  dependable  paint  pigments.  Their  high  quality  a.s- 
sures  long  wear  combining  beauty  with  durability  for  years  to 
come.  They  have  been  known  and  u.^cd  by 
property  owners  for  forty  years.  "NICE 
on  the  label  means  best  in  the  can." 

Booklet    "Paint  Pointers" 

FREE.  Contains  practical  and  mstructive  in- 
formation that  every  farm  home  shoold  have. 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

Eugene  £.    Nice,        Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligament*, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instruction! 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JRi,  ^^c  antiseptic  linimentfor 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Enlarared  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
11.00  »  bottle  at  dfaleri  or  delivered.    Boole  "Evidence"  frre. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  154  Temple  Street,  Spiingfleid,  Mass. 


Money    Making    Hogs 

2    can  b«  produced  by  feeding  thun  a  car*-  S 

=    fully  sterilized,  specially  prepared   tank-  ~ 

E    age.  It  puts  vitality  into  your  stock  and  s 

5    insures  quick  growth.  Be  sure  though  to  S 

S    use  a  good  tankage.  s 

Martin's  Tankage  | 
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ALFALFA'S 

B»Bl  Hardy  Non-lrrigalod  Sesd  99.6'.  Pura 

96*.  Kerniination,  {12.60,  Government  tested.  Absolutely 
piarantTil  Northern  (rrown,  extremely  hardy  No  seed 
Better.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa;  Sweet  C  lover;  New 
Timothy;  (trass  fiee<l  of  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  6<)- 
paRe  l>ook  on  Krowinar  Alfalfa,  lOO-paKi*  catalog  and  sam- 
ples. All  sontFroa.  Wi' can  s:ive  you  money.  Write  toilay 
A.  A.  BE^Y  SEED  CO.,      Box  430      CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  best  type  of  carefully  selected  O.'I.  C. 
youHK  pUa  prolltio,  healthy  stock  whose  breedlncc  Kuar- 
anteo  large  litters,  can  sell  u  few  at  very  reasonable 
prices.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
UKKENBRAES  FARM,         Monroe.  New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOO 

Seventy  selected  fall  boars,     wclRhlnR  In  Krowlne  t\k. 
not  tat.   32S  to  320  pounds  at    six  and  seven  months. 
8lr«d  by  thousaiid  pound     boars.       You  cannot  buy 
blgKcr  or  better  ones.  Send  for  list. 
II.  C.  *H.  B.  UARPENUINO,  Box  4S,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


OT   c*  'Pirfo  ol<1  ^notiRti  to  wean,  f  lOea.  Pedleree 
.  1.  *^.  1:  IgS  ^jih  each:  2  Jan.  boars  $15  ea.  They 
are  dandies.  F.  W.  MACKINDER,  Mirr., 

(}D8TIN  8TOpK  FARM.  HarrlavUle,    Mieh. 


S  direct    from    manufacturers    and   save  S 

:  money.      Hog  feeding     directions   and  S 

g  prices  on  request.  ^ 

=  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,    Abattoirs  = 

=     PHIUDELPHIA.  PENNA.      = 

7iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJr 

TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigg.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rot^ 
erts  Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
KUwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bld^.,Ptin&. 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horses,    Cattle   and  Swlas. 

Prica.  S  •  Cants  a  bas. 
C.  B.  Smith  a  Co..  Nmrarfi.  N.^. 


rr  PAYS  TO  BUY  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  ""^AgJ^St*" 

I  ■•n  and  ship  «v«rrwher«  and  pay  •Tpr«a« 

eh«rir«a.  Wnt»  for  club  offer  »nd  price  list. 


Oxfords.  Shn>pnhir«i 
PAKSONiS.GrandLcdKf.'Mich, 


r4 


tlltHMIMIII.MimtlllMIIIMIIIHMlMIIHIUIflntllMlflMllMIHNIMmiMIHMimilMltMIIHmtlMtl 


1  Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  '="*'* 


I  Servloeable  Boars — Bred  (Ilia. 
I  J.  CARL  JEWETT, 

TtlWMIIIHIHIMIiatWIMHUIMHaMmtlllMmWMWIIIIlMIIIMIMlim 


not 
MaaoQ, 


IIIHmtlMtMMMMia 

ter  sex.  I 
akin.       I 

,  Mtah.  j 


Chester  Whites  k  0. 1.  C's.  S'4""'?,^^  glJtVfSS: 

tlOD  and  safe  delivery  Ruaranteed.  ENTERPRI  HE 

DAIRY  FARM,    John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop.  Troy.  Pa. 


•     _  Reg.  P  Chinas,   nerksblres  and  C.   Whlti 

WlUc  Larfte strains,  aliases.  mata<l  not-akin.   Bred 


SOWS,  servloe  boars.  Write  tor  prices  and  eireulara. 
P.  F   HAMILTON,  -:-  Coohranvllla 


Pa 


0    1    r^   C,„:„«  60  choice  Mar.  and  Apr.  plRs,  pairs 
.  I.*^.  OWine  A  trios,  not  akin:  also  200  lb.  Rllts  to 
(arrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Mooroe.Mlch. 


r>iir/w>    T*rap\/  Pioa  Dtotlnetly  high  class  in  blood 
LAirOC-jersey  rigs  and  individuality.    Write 
OROVER  C.  ANDREWS,  Connejkut  I,«ke.  Pa. 


Elmwood  Berkshire*  of  tbe  tnoet  popular  blood  lines 
Hervloe  boars  and  piss  at  neighborly  prioee.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOHN  C.  BREAM,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


ft,,--.- Choice  Fall  Boan*.  (lilts  bred  for  Aug.*  Sept. 
UUlOwasprlnR  piRs  mated  not-akin.  Pedigrees  furn- 
ished  Write.    Ira  D  Jaekson.    R.D.IO.   Van  Wert.O. 


Registered  Berkshires  SU,"»;;el^s.i^o!: 


orlcen. 


W.  J.   MeCONNELL. 


Oxford.  Pa 


/^r\X  T  T1?Q    thorobred.      Males  Srt.   femalen,    t4 

VAiljliir>r»    Beautifully  marke<l.  Special  sale 

M.  K.  KDOEULY,  R.  4,  Plttslleld,  N.  H. 


TTol«  'Wonti^fi  Exporlenred  HKROSMAM. 
Iieip  VVailWa  mun-led  or  single,  woo  *  house; 
references  required.      FOX,  Foxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 


Hounds  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox,  eoon  or  rabbit 
hound,  broke  to  fleld  and  guaranteed?  Fox.  ooon  and 
rabbit  hound  pups,  SS  each.  Send  stamp  for  photoa. 
H.  C.  LYTLE,  Fradrickaburg,  CM* 

LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Service  boars,  fall  gilts  snd  youno;  pigs  for'sale.  Ratla- 
factlon  or  money rrefunilftd.  Send  lor  catalog.  Prices 
very  reasonable,  fll.  ORIMSHAW,    North  East,   Pa. 


Poland  Chinas  iJ^cT"  ffli  ^21*^?^;?^^ 

Apr.  20.    One  very  nne  brood  sow  (has  bad  2  litters.) 
H.  L.  BROOKS.  NEWTOWN.        PA. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  In  tbe 
state .     Pedicread 
Btoek  for  sale. 
WUmlngton.  Ohio.  See.  D 


\!U  A  Tt    i>"s  raised  the  priee  of  everything  bat  oar 

VY/\rV   large  o.   I.  C.  Swine. 

WILL  H.  TOPE,  R.D.  3.  Carrollton,  Ohio 


'Rckplrahiroa  Young  boars  and  ■  Ots  for  sale.  Two 
iJfrKsmrf  H  g„ws  bred  Aug.  farrow.  Prlee  $.30  eaeh 
Sussex  Berkshire  Farm  Daasboro,  Dei. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  ^^^^:^:^i_!_^iiow 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  OoatesYlUe.  Pa. 

CHESTER    WHITES  and  POLAND    CHINAS 

All  ages.   Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls 
J.  A.  BOAK,  •  Route  4,  Newcastle,  Pa 


Large 


t?OMF  JfARM 


RarkahirA  CtSfiiiA  RoRlstered  High  Grade 
DVrRSIilrV  OWinv  prices  reaaooabie;  write 
'Vnter  VilleT     Pa. 


iReg. 

■  leori 

HOR 


a^.L^lll.^^   urixe  winning  herd.    Bre<l  sows 

DViKSnirvs  iionrsand  pigs  at  bargain  prioee 

0a  F.  Adams.     R.R.I.     Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


nDCC  CI  V  NETC    **  S2e  each.    Factory  to  you. 
IfilOC  rtl   IICIO    Save  money.  Wriu  tor  Book- 
let.       PIEDMONT  CO.,  North  PUU.  P.  C,  r 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


July 


iyi6. 


c    ^ev 


Household 


SOME  HANDY  DEVICES 


A  New  Window  Cleaner 
I  saw  a  window  cleaner  the  other  day 
that  I  thought  might  be  an  inspiration 
for  housekeepers.  It  was  made  of  wire, 
with  a  long  slender  wire  handle  that 
slips  easily  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sash,  so  that  both  may  bo  cleaned 
from  the  inside  of  the  window.  Two 
wire  frames  fit  into  each  other  to  hold 
the  cleaning  cloth  in  such  a  way  that 
it  slides  between  the  two  panes  of  glass. 
The  cleaner  looked  so  much  like  a 
bread  toaster  that  I  wondered  what  it 
was,  and  just  had  to  ask.  Then  I 
thought  "What  a  good  idea!" 
A  Safety  Lock 
A  fluggestive  little  lock  for  doors 
has  appeared  on  the  market  recently.  It 
i«  quite  ingenious,  as  it  fits  any  door, 
and  can  be  moved  from  one  to  another 
— or  even  to  a  window.  A  U-shaped 
piece  is  inserted  in  the  latch  socket  in 
the  door  frame  into  which  the  latch  of 
the  lock  slips.  The  door  is  then  closed, 
and  an  ovel-shaped  wedge  is  slipped  into 


mind  in   house  decoration: 

The  floor  should  bo  darkest  in  color, 
(■pilings  should  l>c  light  and  walls  inter- 
mediate. 

Plain  walls  furnish  the  best  back- 
ground for  pictures  and  furniture  and 
give  the  effect  of  space  to  a  small  room. 
Walls  very  much  figured  destroy  the 
best  effect  of  furnishings  and  give  a 
feeling  of  unrest. 

A  color  scheme  should  be  worked  out 
for  the  ontiro  house  so  that  all  rooms 
harmonize.  Yellow,  tan,  buff,  golden 
brown,  red  and  terra  cotta  are  warm 
colors  and  therefore  good  f'or  dark 
north  rooms.  Green,  blue,  lavender  and 
dull  tan  are  cool  colors  and  therefore 
good  for  light,  sunny  rooms.  A  so'^t 
brown  or  tan  is  usually  good  for  any 
room  in  a  small  hwise. 

Painted  walls  are  most  hygienic  be- 
cause «o  easily  kept  clean.  A  flat  fi.nish 
paint  is  best  for  such  walls.  It  may  be 
secured  in  appropriate  colors  for  any 
room. 

Hardwood  floors  are  most  hygienic. 
They  are  expensive  in  the  beginning 
but  very  durable.  Painted  floors  are  in- 
expensive and  easily  kept  clean  but 
not  as  desirable  as  hardwood  floors.  Deck 
paints  in  dull  finish  are  satisfactory  and 
wear  well. 


annoyed  with  a  skin  rash  pn  the  face 
and  arms.  On  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  every  one  so  infected  had 
bought  new  towels  at  a  special  sale, 
and  had  used  them  before  washing.  The 
towels  had  been  unusually  soft  ami 
white  and  most  people  thought  it  useless 
to  scald  them,  or  rather  never  consider- 
ed it  at  all.  Those  towels  had  been 
handled  by  some  one,  somewhere,  who 
had  the  skin  disease,  and  much  of 
the  trouble  would  have  been  avoided 
had  the  customers  simply  scalded  them 
before  using.  Such  things  as  towels 
and  handkerchiefs  used  about  the  face 
need  especial  precaution;  also  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  other  bed  linen. — Effie 
P.  Loomis,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FABMEB    PATTERNS 


REFINISHINO   WOODWORK   AND 
FUBNITURE 


(t. 


PORK   CAKE    KEEPS   MOIST 


U^  SHAPE  „,^, 

END  FOR  ''P"^ 

lATCH  SOCKET.  - — ^_ 
SLOT  WtoGE 


DOOR  AND  WINDOW  LOCK. 


the  slot  that  is  closest  to  the  door. 
There  are  several  slots  in  the  bar  of  the 
lock,  80  as  to  fit  any  thickness  of  door. 
After  the  oval-shaped  wedge  is  in  place, 
a  steel  pin  in  slipped  into  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  wedge  to  fix  it  tightly  in 
place.  Thus  you  can  be  sure  that  bur- 
glars will  ndt  come  in  by  way  of  the 
door  if  you  are  lodging  where  bolts  are 
not  provided.  The  ordinary  door  key, 
you  know,  is  little  protection  because 
a  nimble  pair  of  nippers  will  permit  a 
determined  thief  to  turn  the  key  in 
the  lock.  This  little  device  is  carried 
by  travelers,  who  often  have  to  stay  W 
poor  hotels. 

An  Indoor  Clothes-line 
It  is  often  necessary  to  hang  wet 
dish  towels,  baby's  clothes,  or  other 
small  things  indoors.  For  this  a  clothes- 
line device  as  here  illustrated  is  very 
neat  and  handy.  The  line  winds  up  in- 
side a  little  tin  box,  much  like  a  fisher- 
man 's  reel.  You  screw  the  box  to  the 
wall  or  door  jam,  and  when  you  want 
the  line  take  hold  of  the  metal  ring 
and  pull  it  out  as  far  as  desired,  slipping 
the  ring  over  a  hook  or  nail  placed 
ready  for  it.  Loop  the  lines  over  the 
handle  to  lock  it  and  to  keep  more 
than  you  want  from  unwinding.  When 
you  are  thru  with  it,  you  turn  the 
handle  and  wind  the  lines  out  of  sight 
in  their  little  cabinet. — Eva  Dean,  N.  Y. 


For  a  fruit  cake  that  is  good  as  well 
as  cheap  the  old  reliable  pork  cake  is 
pretty  hard  to  beat.  And  when  eggs 
are  scarce  and  good  butter  is  high  it  is 
economical  to  make.  Here  is  my  rule, 
it  is  so  simple  that  I  think  it  could  be 
made  successfully  by  a  man. 

One  pound  of  fat  salt  pork  chopped 
or  ground  fine  (remove  the  rind);  1 
pt.  boiling  water  to  soften  the  pork, 
3    cups    of    sugar    (I    use    the    lighter 


HANDY  WINDOW 
CLEANER. 


INDOOR  CLOTHES. 
LINE  REEL. 


brown);  1  cup  of  molasses,  1  lb.  of  seed- 
ed raisins  (the  best  are  none  too  good); 
i  teaspoonful  each  of  nutmeg,  alspicc 
and  cloves,  2  tcaspoonfuls  soda,  and 
flour  to  make  a  thick  cake  batter.  Bake 
in  three  large  loaves.  This  cake  will 
keep  for  weeks,  and  will  also^^be  fine 
the  very  next  day. — Mrs.  Ida  Griggs, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  does  not  require  a  specialist  to  re- 
finish  woodwork  and  furniture.  Ma- 
hogany, walnut,  oak,  cherry,  birch, 
etc.,  in  fact,  any  wood  can  be  cleaned 
and  done  over  in  the  following  manner: 

First,  remove  the  old  paint  or  var- 
nish thus;  Take  a  flat  paint  brush  and 
apply  any  good  commercial  varnish. 
Perhaps  several  applications  will  be 
necessary,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  old  paint.  Then  scrape  off  the  soft- 
ened paint. 

When  the  Old  coat  of  paint  is  remov- 
ed if  there  are  any  black  or  dark  marks, 
remove  them  by  painting  with  oxalic 
acid.  Let  the  wood  dry  for  12  hours, 
then  sandpaper  it  smooth.  If  the  grain 
of  the  wood  appears  faint  and  you 
would  like  it  to  stand  out  in  the  finish- 
ed surface,  give  it  a  coat  of  filler,  and 
wipe  it  with  a  clean  cloth.  Repeat  the 
filler  coat  as  often  as  necessary  to  get 
the  desired  density  of  the  grain.  Let 
that  dry  thoroly. 

Use  good  varnish,  and  remember  that 
varnish  works  best  when  'warm.  Cold 
air  chills  the  varnish  and  makes  it 
gummy  and  thick.  Place  the  varnish 
can  in  a  pot  of  hot  w«ter  while  using. 
Permit  each  coat  to  dry  thoroly  before 
applying  another  coat.  To  get  a  smooth, 
durable  finish,  sandpaper  the  first  coat 
of  varnish  after  it  is  thoroly  dry,  then 
ajiply  the  second  coat. 

Any  kind  of  wood  furniture  can  be 
changed  to  white  or  tinted  enamel  if 
the  old  varnish  is  removed  in  the  man- 
ner stated.  Then  give  one  or  two  or 
three  coats  of  white  lead,  and  permit 
each    coat    to    dry    thoroly    before    ap- 


DANQER  IN  UNWASHED 
CLOTHING 


HARMONY  IN  HOME  DECORATION 

CREATES    RESTFUL 

ATMOSPHERE 


A  home  decorated  with  careful  att«'n- 
tion  to  harmony  and  beauty  in  line  and 
color  possesses  an  atmosphere  of  rest 
which  is  conducive  to  better  living.  In 
connection  with  harmony  and  beauty, 
hygiene  and  economy  should  have  care- 
ful   consideration. 

The  big  problem  in  house  decoration 
is  that  of  the  right  background  for  fur- 
niture and  pictures.  This  include?  the 
finish  of  walls,  ceilings,  woodwork  and 
floors  and  the  selection  of  floor  cover- 
ings. 

JJLxM  M.  Jane  Newcomb,  assistant  in 
home  economics  extension  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, outlines  some  factors  to  be  borne  in 


You  may  save  yourself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  family  from  serious  ill- 
ness if  you  take  the  time  to  clcanso 
before  using  new  towels,  stockings, 
handkerchiefs  and  underwear.  Scald 
well  and  dry  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary— but  this  is  very  necessary  when 
we  realize  how  many  people  have  han- 
dle those  articles  before  they  come  to 
our  home.  Many  of  the  factories  them- 
selves are  unclean  and  the  workers 
filthy  and  often  terribly  diseased.  Then 
after  they  have  reached  the  store  many 
handle  them  before  they  are  bought — 
many  who  touch  them  have  contagious 
internal  or  external  disorders.  Especial- 
ly dangerous  are  the  stockings  now  on 
the  market  with  their  poor  dye.  And 
those  things  which  can  not  be  scalded 
should  be  well  sunned  and  brushed,  as 
the  sun  is  a  strong  power  in  killing 
germs. 

Not  long  ago  a  number  of  people  in 
and  about  one  of  the  big  citiee  were 


plying  the  next  coat.  After  the  grain 
of  the  wood  is  completely  disguised  by 
the  white  paint  and  the  surface  is  dry, 
apply  tlie  enamel.  Work  the  enamel 
like  varnish  to  insure  a  good  result. — 
A.  L.  Boat,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 


Be  lufiB  U)  give  the  fifcurea  «nd  lotlers  of 
eseh  pattern  exactly  aa  printed  at  the  begin- 
ninit  of  eaoh  deacripUon.  We  will  not  be  re 
unleaa  you  do  ao,  Alao  Rive  buat  meaaure 
when  orderinK  waiat  pattems,  waist  meaxure 
for  akirt,  and  age  for  children'*  patterna. 
Addreaa  Pennaylvania  Farmer,  261  263  So. 
Third  Stree,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1H15.-  Ladies'  Camisole  in  Kimono 
Style. — Cut  in  It  sizes;  Small,  medium 
and  large.  It  requires  IJ  yards  of  36- 
ineh  material  for  a  medium  size.  Price 
of  pattern,   10   cents. 

1768.— Girls'  Dress  with  Strapped 
Plaits. — Cut  in  3  sizes:  2,  4,  and  6  years. 
It  requires  21  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  4-year  size.     Price,  10   cents. 

1758. — Ladies'  Apron. — Cut  in  3  sizes: 
Small,  medium  and  large.  It  requires 
6}  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  me- 
dium size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1760. — An  Attractive  Negligee. — C«it 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  6J  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


We  Have  a 
Message  for  You 

on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  and 
Cellar  Furnace^,  which  we  make 
in  an  endless  variety  of  patterns. 
Single  and  Double  Parlor  Heaters, 
Square  and  Reservoir  Stoves,  Bsvsc 
and  Leg  Ranges. 

No  other  manufacturer  makes  such 
a  perfectly  complete  line  of  cook- 
ing and  heating  apparatus.  There 
is  a  Columbian  product  for  every 
purpose,  every  one  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction. 

250  People  Buy  Columbian 
Stoves  and  Ranges 
Every    Day. 

Our  Prices  will   Interest   You 


Thifil  Ik  the  (.'olumhian  Cabinet 
Kanite  for  hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood, 
with  or  without  itraduatlnit  heat 
thermometer,  and  ftlasa  panel  or 
HOlld  oven  doors.  Mke  all  Columbian 
Stove*  It  U  warranted. 

'riiPie  is  a  Colunil)i:in  dealer  in  ;il- 
iiiOHt  every  town.  Write  to  us 
what  you  are  interesttHl  in  and  wo 
will  give  vou  nojirest  dealer's  ad- 
dress ana  see  that  you  are  supplied 
with  complete  information. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

A«k  yimr  banker  bd  to  oiir  rpfiponHlblllty  or 
wrIU!  17  KIrst  National  Uniik.  Columbia 
National  Bank,  Central  National  Bank  or 
Columbia  TruBt  Co.,  all  Columbia,  Pa 


Kill  All  Flies! ''^d'^^ 

.l<MU«lli«««on.  |laJ« 


met  BMUi.  Ma  •  I  .^nrw 

rWp  ovari  Will  Bot  MU  or 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealer*,  or  t  Mnl 

-  »'»  •!»'•••.  pr«D«ld,  jl. 00. 

HAKOLO  kOMKM,  !•«  DtlUll»AVf,,Sr*«klrn,N.v. 


E 


LEASE  mention  Pennaylvania  Farmer  when 
writInK  to  our  advertisers.  They  want  to  know 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  it  all 
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A  NEW  YORK  QRANQE  FIELD  DAY 


Farmers,  eity  folks  auil  college  pro- 
fes.sors  gatliereil  at  Jacksonville,  N.  Y., 
on  .liiiie  24,  to  attend  the  second  annual 
(Jrange  Field  Day  held  by  Uly8^(^a 
(Jrango  No.  419.  During  the  forenoon, 
field  sports  were  enjoyed  by  both  old 
and  young.  The  local  farm  bureau 
manager,  Mr.  U.  B.  Blatehley,  assisted 
in  arranging  the  evente. 

After  dinner,  those  present,  with  those 
that  came  for  the  afternoon  program, 
gathered  in  the  Grange  auditorium, 
filling  it  to  overtlowing.  A  half  hour 
of  community  singing  put  the  audience 
in  good  humor  and  they  gave  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  the  state  master,  Mr. 
S.  J.  Lowell,  who  spoke  of  the  good  that 
the  grange  is  doing  thruout  the  country 
in  making  life  on  the  farm  more  en- 
joyable and  profitable.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  Grange  problems  here  in 
New  York  State,  and  avhat  is  being 
done  to  solve  them.  His  sincerest  words 
were  his  suggestions  for  a  better  coun- 
try life,  an  environment  in  which  we 
can  live  with  our  families  in  a  way 
that  will  make  the  farmer  the  pre-emi- 
nent  citizen. 

Prof.  Work,  of  the  Rural  Education 
Department,  Cornell  University,  out- 
lined the  diflferent  systems  of  schools 
and  spoke  of  the  propo.sed  plan  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  rural  school.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed  his  talk. 

"The  eye  of  the  master  fattens  the 
ox,"  were  the  words  that  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing  of  the  New  York  State  College 
stated  as  being  the  fundamental  to  suc- 
cessful luKsbandry.  He  said  that  no 
one  can  aflFord  to  own  a  tubercular  ani- 
mal and  oiiipha.'«ized.how  little  is  being 
done  in  New  York  State  to  control  this 
great  mena*'?  to  our  dairy  interests. 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  value  of 
such  meetings.  They  are  not  only  very 
instructive  but  they  give  diversion  and 
enjoyment  to  all.  They  further  the 
spirit  of  cooj»eration.  They  helji  ns  to 
think  and  work  together  for  the  Ix'tJrr 
nient   of  country   life. — E.  (!.    W. 


all  of  whom  have  been  brought  back 
thru  the  influence  of  the  Lecturer's  idea 
of  how  a  grange  meeting  should  bo 
conducted.  Entertainments  of  various 
kinds  are  provided  at  every  meeting; 
sometimes  it  is  games,  sometimes  lunch, 
and  even  dancing  is  contemplated.  Two 
weeks  ago  Sister  Pontzer  got  the  Sis- 
ters to  provide  a  musical  and  literary 
entertainment,  under  the  conditions  that 
the  following  meeting  it  should  be  the 
turn  of  the  brothers  to  put  on  a  similar 
program  at  the  next  meeting.  Three  of 
the  members  not  taking  part  in  the  en- 
tertainment were  chosen  to  act  as  judg- 
es and  the  forfeit  of  the  losing  side 
to  be  a  supper,  provided  and  served  by 
the  side  gaining  the  least  points.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  interest  such  a  con- 
test would  arouse  and  it  is  easy  to  guess 
what  an  influence  it  would  have  in  get- 
ting more  members  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings. Si.>iter  Pontzer  has  several  other 
.schemes  up  her  sleeves,  all  surprises 
that  will  bo  sprung  at  the  proper  time 
to   keep  the  interest  of  every  member. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  Benzinger  Township  Good  Roads 
(Mub,  a  subsidary  of  Summit  Grange  No. 
115.';,  observed  Good  Roads  Day  recent- 
ly and  while  there  were  not  as  many 
men  and  teams  employed  on  the  roads 
as  last  year,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  locally,  there  were 
yet  enough  engaged  to  make  the  day  a 
great  suceees.  Several  days  after  Good 
Roads  Day  the  club  met  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Geo. 
.1.  Markert;  Vice-President,  H.  J.  Gre- 
gory; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Geo.  J. 
(Jregory.  Plans  were  adopted  to  ap- 
point a  committee  the  latter  part  of 
July  to  solicit  the  various  factories  for 
cinders  and  have  them  hauled  to  the  dif- 
ferent roads  decided  upon  in  order  that 
no  delay  nor  disappointment  shall  re- 
sult when  the  26th  of  May  comes  around 
next  year.  This  committee  will  act 
somewhat  like  an  executive  committee 
in  properly  making  the  working  of  the 

on  the  clerical  work  and  in  arousing  en- 
lliusiasm  among  tho.se  using  the  roads 
ill  order  that  the  true  import  of  Good 
Koads  Day  may  be  manifest  the  year 
around.  If  an  early  start  and  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  everlastingly  at  it  is  a 
criterion  of  success,  then  surely  the 
liM7  Good  Roads  Day  will  bo  such. 


lows  that  dip  therein  and  the  white 
clouds  that  float  high  over  the  giant 
frees.  And  I  leave  the  children  the 
long,  long  days  to  bo  merry  in  a  thous- 
and ways,  and  the  night  and  the  morn 
and  the  train  of  the  milky  way  to  won- 
der at,  but  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
rights  hereinafter  given  to  lovers. 
ITEM.  [  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the 
u.seful  idle  fields  and  commons  where 
ball  may  be  played,  all  pleasant  pools 
where  one  may  swim,  all  snow-itlad  hills 
where  one  may  coast  and  all  streams  and 
ponds  where  one  may  fish,  or  where, 
when  grim  winter  comes,  one  may  skate, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the 
period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all  the 
meadows  with  the  clover  blossoms  and 
butterflies  thereof,  the  woods  and  their 
appurtenances,  the  squirrels  and  birds 
and  echoes  and  strange  noises,  and  all 
distant  places  which  may  be  gathered 
together  with  the  adventures  there 
found.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each 
his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night 
with  all  the  pictures  that  may  be  seen 
in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without 
let  or  hindrance  and  without  any  in- 
cumbrance of  care. 

ITEM.  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imagin- 
ary world  with  whatever  they  may  need 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red  rqses 
by  the  wall;  the  bloom  of  the  haw- 
thorne,  the  sweet  strains  of  music  and 
aught  else  by  which  they  may  desire 
to  figure  to  each  other  the  lastingness 
and  beauty  of  their  love. 
ITEM.  To  young  men  jointly  I  devise 
and  bequeath  all  boisterous  inspiring 
songs  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to  them  the 
<lisdain  of  weakness  and  undaunted  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength.  Tho  they 
are  rude,  I  give  them  the  power  to  make 
lasting  friendships  and  of  possessing 
companions,  and  to  them  exclusively  I 
give  all  merry  songs  and  brave  chorus- 
es to  sing  with  lusty  voices. 
ITEM.  To  those  who  are  no  longer 
children  or  youths  or  lovers  I  leave 
memory  and  I  bequeath  to  them  tho  vol- 
iirnrs  o«.  tu8  poems  oi.  Burns  and  Shakun- 
j)eare  and  of  other  poets,  if  there  bo 
other.s,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live 
over  tho  old  days  again,  freely  and 
fully  without  tithe  or  diminution. 
ITEM.  To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy 
crowns  I  bequeath  the  happiness  ot 
old  age  aiul  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
their  children  until  they  fall  asleep. 


Among  the  Granges 

Elk  County,  Pa. — Kersey  Grange  has 
during  the  past  several  months  experi- 
enced a  stimulation  such  as  has  never 
been  heard  of  before  in  this  vicinity, 
and  all  thru  the  activity  of  its  etficient 
lecturer,  Miss  Gertrude  Pontzer.  Sister 
Pontzer  was  quite  afraid  at  her  elw- 
tion  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
duct her  office  with  the  vim  that  had 
been  shown  by  her  predecesjiors.  How- 
ever, it  was  simply  another  case  of  a 
person  not  being  very  familiar  with 
self.  Like  all  good  lecturers.  Sister 
Pontzer  wanted  to  know  why  the  inter- 
est in  the  grange  was  waning;  she  want- 
ed to  know  why  the  young  people  did  not 
attend  more  often;  why  the  older  ones 
stayed  away  so  frequently,  and  why  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  grange  did  not 
appeal  more  strongly  to  every  member. 
She  wanted  to  know  and,  apparently, 
she  found  out;  she  discovered  that  a 
meeting  that  is  merely  a  business  gath- 
ering becomes  dry  for  many,  while  one 
that  is  given  over  to  program  entirely  is 
not  conducive  to  a  good  business  show- 
ing. Knowing  this,  the  youthful  lectur- 
er got  busy  and  soon  struck  a  medium 
between  the  business  and  entertainment 
ends  of  the  meetings  which  is  produc- 
ing glorious  results.  The  meetings  are 
being  better  attended  and  by  a  widely 
divergent  class  of  members.  Closer  at- 
tention to  business  is  given  by  all,  es- 
I>ecially    the    younger    members,    nearly 


Silver  Valley  has  declined  overtures 
to  affiliate  with  Summit  Grange,  a  pro- 
position which  was  put  before  the  form- 
er grange  recently.  The  proposition 
was  put  up  unoflScially  and  called  forth 
such  a  storm  of  dissention  tiiat  no  fur- 
ther steps  for  aftiliation  were  taken. — 
A.  G.  B. 


NEW  MARYLAND   ORANQES 


WILL  OF  CHARLES  LOUNSBURY 


(The  last  will  and  testament  of 
Charles  Lounsbury  who  died  in  the  Cook 
House  Asylum  for  the  i'oor  at  Dunning, 
111.) 

I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  disposing  memory,  do  hereby 
make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

ITEM.  I  give  to  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers in  trust  for  their  children,  all  good 
littl(!  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment and  all  quaint  pet  names  and  en- 
dearments, and  I  charge  said  parents  to 
use  them  justly  and  generously  as  the 
needs  of  their  children  may  require. 
ITEM.  I  leave  to  the  children  inclu- 
sively but  only  for  tho  term  of  their 
childhood  all  and  every  one,  the  flowers 
of  the  field  and  the  blossoms  of  tho 
woods  with  tho  right  tT>  play  among 
them  freely  according  to  the  custom  of 
children,  warning  them  at  the  same  time 
against  thistles  and  thorns.  And  I  d<\- 
vise  to  children  the  banks  of  the  brooks 
anil  the  golden  .sands  beneath  the  wa- 
fers  thereof   and   the  odors  of  the  wil- 


A  new  grange  of  4:?  charter  members 
was  organized  at  Germantown,  Mont- 
gomery County,  in  June.  County  Agent 
Fred  Vanlloesen  did  must  to  enthus,^ 
[•ersons  with  the  grange  idea.  He  is  a 
s|)lendid  organizer  and  an  active  worthy 
l>atron.  He  was  assisted  by  A.  A.  Brig 
ham  and  a  number  of  representative-? 
from  Olney  grange  who  had  t(t  drive 
twenty-five  miles  to  get  to  this  place. 
These  "wholesale  visits"  to  new 
granges  inspire  the  newly-made  mem- 
bers with  hope  and  interest. 

A  grange  organization  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Mt.  Airy,  Carroll  County, 
by  State  Organizer  Jas  T.  Anthony. 
He  gives  a  fine  re{M)rt  of  the  live  in 
terest  manifested  by  the  members,  oin' 
being  J.  K.  Smith,  local  agricultural 
teacher  and  boys'  club  agent.  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Smith  has  been  appointed  lecturer. 
Maryland  State  Orange  Field  Meetings 

During  the  first  week  in  August  there 
will    be    several    State    Grange    Field 
Meetings  at  which  National  Master  Oli- 
ver  Wilson,    forceful,   eflRcient   and   d« 
servedly  popular,  will   be   the   principal 
speaker.      The    schedule   is    as   follows: 
Tuesday,   August    1,   College    Park. 
Wednesday,    August    2,    Braddock    Hts. 
Thursday,   August   .'{,  Emory   Grove. 
Friday,  August  4,  Salisbury. 
Saturday,  August  T,,  Tome  Institute. 

— Marylander. 
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Fertilizers  mixed  by  the  old-fashioned  wheel- 
barrow method  are  not  satisfactory,  for  per- 
fect mixing  is  impossible.  Some  planti  would 
get  an  abundance  of  Nitrogen  to  make  a  good 
growth  of  stalk,  but  not  enough  AcidPhoa- 
phate  and  Potash  to  make  a  good  yield  of 
gi^in.  Others  would  get  enough  Phosphate 
and  Potash,  but  not  enough  Ammonia  to 
give  a  good  growth  of  stalk  to  hold  up  the 
crop.  Plants  would  get  a  feast  of  one  food 
and  a  famine  of  another. 

The  OBERMETHOD  is  a  process  by  which 
the  various  plant  foods  are  perfectly  mixed  to- 
gether. Every  little  rivulet  of  guano  that  goes 
into  your  soil  analyzes  like  all  the  rest.  Each 
plant  gets  the  same  balanced  ration. 


In  the  Ober  plant  are  giant  mixers.  They  mix 
plant  food  more  thoroughly  than  they  could 
ever  be  mixed  before.  Fertilizers  made  of  ma- 
terials mixed  this  way  give  far  better  results 
than  when  made  by  ordinary  mixing  machines. 
There  are  Ober  formulas  to  suit  every  crop. 
Wheat  is  bringing  a  big  price  this  year.  Do 
not  uke  chances  on  your  yield.  Plants  are 
just  like  human  beings;  they  can't  grow  fat 
without  food. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  full  information 
about  Ober  Fertilizers. 

G.  OBER  8c  SONS  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND      O 

Copyright  1916  by  V,.  Ober  A  Son»  Co.  | 
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Five  Tons  o!  Alfalfa  Per  Acre 

For  Seven  Years 

20  Tons  Silage  Per  Aero 
115  Bushels  of  Corn 
88 i  Bushels  of  Oats 
62  Bushels  of  Wheat 


Thi«  ia  «he  record  of  an  averase  corn  belt 
larm  where  finely  ground  Rock  Phoaphate 
haabeen  used  at  a  coat  of  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year. 

Write  ua  for  'Tlie  Farm  That  Won't  Wear 

Out,"  and  get  theae  yielda  on  your  farm. 

FEDKKAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Ueparimenl 

U'CluylStreet     I  ColumbU.  Teniu 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  tftM  ofpmM  on  the  new  ISie 
"llANO¥K''ble7oie.  WHta  at«NM 
(or  our  big  emttUog  and  tfmoUil  of*r, 

•Aarv«l«<ia  lmprav*fni»*ta.  Extra- 
ordinary Tataea  In  our  isia  prtoa  oSar. 
Tou  cantu>t  afftord  to  buy  wlttiont  gei- 
tint  oar  latest  propoMon*. 

•oya,  tM  a  "IIMar  Aaant"  and  maka 
bit  moneT  takinc  orders  (or  bleyolaa 
and  auppllea.  Oet  onr  Mb«ral  («rma 
on  a  aample  "RaNQER"  to  IntrodooaL 

TIrea,  eQnlpment,  aundrlaa  and 
eTerytblng  Id  the  blcrole  Una  haH 
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Electric     Lighting    Plants 

;  Foreverypurpoae  to  suit  every  particular  need  AH  i 
i  aliea.Reaaonabltprloea.  Write  for  booklet  A  prteea  | 
I   ELCCTKIC  EQUIPMENT  CO.,       •       . 
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CHAPTER    XXX    (Concluded) 


'  go  back  to  Watuak's  teepee 
If  he  touoh    me   I   got   kill 


Ambrose     watchad     the 
proach  with  Nesis  in  it. 

During  the  few  seconds  between  his 
first  sight  of  it  and  its  grounding  at 
bis  feet,  the  complications  bound  to 
follow  on  her  coming  presented  them- 
selves with  a  horrible  clearness.  His 
face  turned  grim. 

Nesis,  landing,  could  not  face  his 
look.  She  flung  up  an  arm  over  her 
eyes.  "Ah,  don't  look  so  mad  to  me  I" 
she  faltered. 

"God  help  ua!"  muttered  Ambrose. 
"What  will  we  do  now!" 

She  sank  down  in  a  heap  at  his  feet. 
"Don't,  don't  hate  me  or  I  die  I"  she 
w&iled. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
angry  with  the  forlorn  little  creature. 
He   laid  a  hand    on   her  shoulder. 

"Get  up,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  "I'm 
not  blaming  you.  The  question  is — what 
are  we  going  to  dot" 

She  lifted  her  head.  "I  go  with 
you,"  she  whispered  breathlessly.  "I 
help  you  in  the  rapids.  I  bake  bread 
for  you.    I  watoh  at  night." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You've  got  to 
go  b«M!k,"  he  said  sternly. 

"Nol  No!"  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands.  "I  can'  go  back  no  more!  Las' 
night  when  you  go  I  fall  down.  I  think 
I  goin'  die.  I  sorry  I  not  die.  I  want 
jump  in  river;  but  the  priest  say  that  is 
a  bad  thing. 

"I  can 
no   more. 

himi  That  is  bad,  tooi  1  dont  know 
what  to  do!  I  want  be  good  so  I  see  my 
fat'er  bam-by! " 

He  strode  to  her  and  clapped  a  rough 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Here,  I  could- 
n't have  them  hurt  you!"  he  cried 
harshly.  "You  <ba.by!  You  come  with 
me.  I'm  in  as  bad  as  I  can  be  already. 
A  little  more  or  less  won't  make  any 
difference.  I'll  chance  it,  anyway.  You 
come  with  me! " 

"Oh,  my  Anglesman!"  she  breathed, 
and  sank  a  little  limp  heap  at  his  feet. 

Ambrose  blew  up  the  forgotten  fire 
and  made  tea.  Nesis  quickly  revived. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  take  her, 
he  put  the  best  possible  face  on  it. 

Over  their  tea  and  bannock  they  be- 
came almost  cheerful.  Motion  had 
made  them  both  hungry. 

Ambrose  glanced  at  their  slender 
store.  "We'll  never  hang  out  to  the 
lake  at  this  rate,"  he  said  laughing. 

"I  set  rabbit  snare  when  we  sleep," 
Nesis  said  quickly.  "I  catch  fish.  I 
shoot    wild    duck." 

"Shall  we  leave  one  of  the  canoesf" 
asked  Ambrose. 

She  shook  her  head  vigorously.  "Each 
tak'  one.  Maybe  one  bus'  in  rapids. 
You  sleep  in  your  canoe  now.  I  pull 
you. ' ' 

Ambrose  shook  his  head.  "No  sleep 
until  tonight,"  he  said. 

Ambrose  was  lighting  his  pipe  and 
Nesis  was  gathering  up  the  things 
when  suddenly  Job  sprang  up,  barking 
furiously.  At  the  same  moment  half  a 
score  of  dark  faces  rose  above  the 
bank  behind  them,  and  gun-barrels  stuck 
up. 

Among  the  ten  was  a  distorted, 
snarling,  yellow  face.  Amrose  snatched 
up  hifl  own  gun.  Nesis  uttered  a  gasp- 
ing cry;  such  a  sound  of  terror  Ambrose 
had  never  heard. 


"Shoot    me!"    she    gasped    crawling 
•  toward  him.     "You  shoot  me!  Angleys- 
canoe     ap-    man,   quick!    Shoot  me!" 

Her  heartrending  cries  had  so  con- 
fused him,  he  was  seized  before  he 
could  raise  his  gun. 


CHAPTB&  XXXI 


The  Alarm 

Ambrose  was  pacing  his  log  prison 
once  more.  The  earth  had  been  filled 
in,  the  hole  in  the  floor  roughly  repaired, 
and  now  his  jailers  took  turns  in  patrol- 
ling around  the  shack. 

Imprisonment  was  doubly  hard  now. 
Day  and  night  Nesis 's  strange  cries  of 
terror  rang  in  his  ears.  He  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Indians'  ideas  of  pun- 
ishing women.  His  imagination  never 
ceased  to  suggest  terrible  things  that 
might  have   befallen   her. 

"God!  Everyone  that  comes  near  me 
suffers!"  he  cried  in  his  first  despair. 

The  explanation  of  th^ir  surprise 
proved  simple.  Watusk  and  his  crew, 
pursuing  them  in  two  dugouts,  had  seen 
the  smoke  of  their  fire  from  up  the  river. 

They  had  landed  above  the  point  and, 
making  a  short  detour  inland,  had  fall- 
en on  Ambrose  and  Nesis  from  behind. 
Nesis  had  been  carried  back  in  one 
dugout,  Ambrose  in  the  other. 

During  the  trip  no  ill-usage  had  been 
offered  her,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  but 
upon  reaching  the  village  she  had  been 
spirited  away,  and  he  had  not  seen  her 
since. 

His  last  glimpse  had  shown  him  her 
child's  face  almost  dehumanized  with 
terror. 

Ambrose  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Watusk.  Watusk 
had  also  traveled  in  the  other  dugout 
ascending  the  river,  and  they  had  ex- 
changed no  words. 

He  came  to  the  shack  attended  by 
his  four  little  familiars,  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  them.  These  four 
were  like  supers  in  a  theater.  They 
had  no  lines  to  speak.  Watusk 's  as- 
pect was  intended  to  be  imposing. 

In  addition  to  the  red  sash  he  now 
wore  three  belts,  the  first  full  of  car- 
tridges, the  second  supporting  an  old 
cavalry  saber,  the  third  carrying  two 
gigantic  .44  Colts  in  holsters. 

He  carried  the  Winchester  over  his 
arm,  and  still  wore  the  grimy  pith  hel- 
mit.  Ambrose  smiled  with  bitter  amuse- 
ment. It  seemed  like  the  very  sport  of 
fate  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the 
power  of  such  a  poor  creature  as  this. 

"How!"  said  Watusk,  offering  his 
hand  with  an  affable  smile. 

Ambrose,  remembering  the  look  of  his 
face  when  it  rose  over  the  bank,  was 
sharply  taken  aback.  He  lacked  a  clue 
to  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  by 
Watusk 's  mongrel  mind.  However,  he 
quickly  reflected  that  it  was  only  by 
exercising  his  wita  that  he  could  hope 
to  help  Nesis.  He  took  the  detestable 
hand  and  returned  an  ofl"hand  greeting. 

"You  mak'  ])eeg  mistak'  you  try  run 
away,"  said  Watusk.  "You  mos'  safe 
here." 

"How  la  that?"  asked  Ambrose 
warily. 

"I  your  friend,"  said  Watusk. 

Ambrose  suppressed  the  inclination 
to  laugh. 

"I  keep  you  here  so  people  won't 
hurt  you,"  Watusk  went  on.  "My 
people  lak  children.  Pretty  soon  forget 
what  they  after.  Pretty  soon  forget 
they  mad  at  you.    Then  I  let  you  out." 


' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  killed 
one  of  your  men!"  demanded  Ambrose 
lioHy. 

Watusk  shrugged.    "Myengeen  say 
so." 

"It's  a  lie!"  cried  Ambrose  scorn- 
fully. An  expectant  look  in  Watusk 'e 
eye  arrested  him  from  saying  more. 
"He's  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
Nesis  told  me,"  he  thought.  Aloud  he 
said,  with  a  shrug  like  Watusk  himself: 
' '  Well,  I  '11  be  glad  when  it  blows  over. ' ' 

"Two  three  day  I  let  you  out,"  Wa- 
tusk said  soothingly.  "You  can  have 
any 'ting    you    want." 

"How  is  Nesisf  "  demanded  Ambrose 
abruptly. 

There  was  a  subtle  change  in  Wa- 
tusk'a  eyes;  no  muscle  of  his  face  al- 
tered. 

"She  all  right,"  he  said  cooly. 

"Where  is  she?" 

"I  send  her  to  my  big  camp  'cross 
the  river." 

"You  shouldn't  blame  Nesis  for  help- 
ing me  out,"  Ambrose  said  earnestly — 
not  that  he  expected  to  make  any  im- 
pression. "She's  only  a  child.  I  made 
her  do  it." 

Watusk  spread  out  his  palms  bland- 
ly. "I  not  blame  her,"  he  said.  "I  not 
care  not'ing  only  maybe  you  get  drown 
in  the  rapids." 

Ambrose  studied  the  brown  mask  nar- 
rowly. Watusk  gavie  nothing  away. 
Suddenly  the  Indian  emiled. 

"You  t'ink  I  mad  for  cause  she  go 
wit'  yout"  he  said.  He  laughed  silent- 
ly. "Wahl  There  are  plenty  women. 
When  I  let  you  out  I  give  you  Nesis." 

This  sounded  a  little  too  philanthropic. 

"H-m"   said   Ambrose. 

"You  lak  little  Nesis,  heyT"  in- 
quired Watusk,  leering. 

Ambrose  was  warned  by  a  crafty 
shadow  in  the  other  man's  eye. 

"Sure!"  he  said  lightly.  "Didn't 
she  help  me  out  of  here!" 

"You  lak  talk  wit'  her,  I  t'ink." 

Ambrose  thought  fast.  The  only  Eng- 
lish words  Nesis  had  R'nnVen  in  Watuak's 
hearing  were  her  cries  of  fright  at  his 
appearance.  In  the  confusion  of  that 
moment  it  was  possible  Watusk  had  not 
remarked  them. 

"Talk  to  her!"  said  Ambrose,  sim- 
ulating surprise.     "Only  by  signs." 

"How  she  get  you  out,  thent"  Wa- 
tusk quickly  asked. 

This  was  a  poser.  To  hesitate  was  to 
confess  all.  Ambrose  drew  a  quick 
breath  and  plunged  ahead. 

"Why,  she  and  a  lot  of  girls  were 
picking  berries  that  day.  They  came 
around  the  shack  here  and  began  to 
jolly  me  thru  the  window.  I  fixed  Nesia 
with  my  eye  and  scared  her.  I  made  a 
sign  for  her  to  bring  me  a  knife.  She 
brought  it  at  night.  I  put  my  magic  on 
her  and  made  her  help  me  dig  out  and 
get  me  an  outfit.  I  was  afraid  she'd 
raise  an  alarm  as  soon  as  I  left,  so  I 
made  her  come,  too." 

"Why  you  tak'  two  canoe!"  asked 
Watusk. 

"In  case  we  should  break  one  in  the 
rapids." 

"So!  "said  Watusk. 

Ambrose  lighted  his  pipe  with  great 
carelessness.  He  was  unable  to  tell  from 
Watusk 's  face  if  his  story  had  made 
any  impression.  Thinking  of  the  con- 
jure-man,  he  hoped  the  suggestion  of 
magic  might  have  an  effect. 

"I  let  you  out  now,"  said  Watusk 
suddenly.  '"You  got  promise  me  you  not 
go  way  from  here  before  I  tell  you  go. 
Give  me  your  hand  and  swear." 

Ambrose  snielled  treachery.  He  shook 
his  head.     "I'll  escape  if  I  can!" 

Watusk  shrugged  his  shoulder  and 
turned  away. 

"You  foolish,"  he  said.  "I  your 
friend.  Good-by." 

"Good-by,"  returned  Ambrose  iron- 
ically. 

Ambrose    walked   his   floor,    studying 


Watusk 's  words  from  every  angle.  The 
result  of  his  cogitations  was  nil.  Wa- 
tusk's  mind  was  at  the  same  time  too 
devious  and  too  inconsequential  for  a 
mind  like  Ambrose's  to  track  it.  Am- 
brose decided  that  he  was  like  one  of  the 
childish,  unreasonable  liars  one  meets 
in  the  mentally  defective  of  our  own 
race.  Such  a  one  is  clever  to  no  pur- 
pose: he  will  blandly  attempt  to  lie 
away  the  presence  of  truth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Am- 
brose, making  his  endless  tramp  back 
and  forth  across  the  little  shack,  paused 
to  take  an  observation  from  the  window, 
and  saw  three  horsemen  come  tearing 
down  the  trail  into  camp. 

They  flung  themselves  off  their  horses 
with  excited  gestures,  and  the  camp 
was  instantly  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  natives  darted  among  the  teepees 
like  ants  when  their  hill  is  broken  into. 

Watusk  appeared,  buckling  on  his 
belts.  The  women  that  were  left  in 
camp  started  to  scuttle  toward  the  river, 
dragging  their  children  after  them. 

Ambrose's  heart  bounded  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  diversion.  Whatever  happened, 
his  lot  could  bf  no  worse.  At  the  first 
alarm  three  of  his  jailers  had  run  down 
to  the  teepees.  They  came  back  in  a 
hurry. 

The  door  of  the  shack  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  whole  six  rushed  in  and 
seized  him.  Ambrose,  seeking  to  delay 
them,  struggled  hard.  They  finally  got 
his  hands  and  feet  tied,  cursing  him 
heartily  in  their  own  tongue.  They 
hustled  him  down   to  the  riverside. 

All  the  people  left  on  this  side  were 
already  gathered  there.  They  contin- 
ually looked  over  their  shoulders  with 
faces  ashen  with  terror.  The  men  who 
had  horses  drove  them  into  the  river 
and  swam  across  with  a  hand  upon  the 
saddle. 

The  women  and  children  were  fer- 
ried in  the  dugout.  So  great  was  their 
haste  they  came  empty-handed.  The 
teeneea  wpre  loft  no  fiiow  off»n,i  ,..:»i. 
fires  burning  and  flaps  up. 

Watusk  passed  near  Ambrose,  liis 
yellow  face  livid  with  agitation. 

"What's  the  ntatterf"  cried  the 
white  man. 

The  chief  was  afflicted  with  a  sud- 
den  deafness. 

Ambrose  was  cast  in  a  dugout.  The 
indefatigable  Job  hopped  in  after  and 
made  himself  small  at  his  master's  feet. 

The  mad  excitement  of  the  whole 
crowd  inspired  Ambrose  with  a  strong 
desire  to  laugh.  The  water  flew  in 
cascades  from  the  frantic  paddles  of 
the  boatmen. 

Arriving  on  the  other  side,  Ambrose 
was  secured  on  a  horse,  as  on  his  first 
Journey,  and  instantly  despatched  in- 
land with  his  usual  guard.  As  he  was 
carried  away  they  were  dragging  up  the 
dugouts  and  concealing  them  under  the 
willows.  Watusk  was  sending  men  to 
watch  from  the  cemetery  on  top  of  the 
bold  hiU. 

Ambrose's  guards  led  his  horse  at  a 
smart  lope  around  a  spur  of  the  hill  and 
along  beside  a  wasted  stream  almost 
lost  in  its  atony  bed.  A  dense  forest 
bordered  either  bank.  The  trail  was 
broken  and  apread  by  the  recent  pass- 
age of  a  large  number  of  travelers;  these 
would  be  the  main  body  of  the  Kakisas  a 
week  before.  Am])rose  guessed  that 
they  were  following  the  bed  of  a, 
coulee. 

Thru  the  tree  tops  on  either  hand 
he  had  occasional  glimpses  of  steep, 
high   banks. 

After  a  dozen  miles  or  so  of  this 
they  suddenly  debouched  into  a  ver- 
dant little  valley  without  a  tree.  The 
stream  meandered  thru  it  with  endless 
twists. 

Except    for    two    narrow    breaks    the 
liills  completely  surrounded  it. 
(To  be  continued.) 


July  22, 1910.  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

.^        ^  ^  lina  stock  is  selling  at  fU.76  per  jumbo  crate     week   before.      Tlie   market   opened    slow    and    tions    in   price    are   made   to   move   goods   and 

Markets 

Poultry  on    all    Kradi^s    except    U^lo^na.    Heifers    were  level   is   supiwrted    by  the   speculative   market 

The   murkot   on    live    iK)ultry    has    been    un-  lowor  on  all   grades.   Bulls   were   in  light  sup  winch    is    bidding  on    rust   rejjorts.       ihere    w 

PHILADELPHIA   PRODUCE          usually   active   diirinr   the  pa»t  4   or   5    days.  ,,ly    and    .sold    lower    from    choice    to    bologna  liule    chungc    in    the   ox i)ort   market     Corn   is 

The    (luotalions    oontinue    about    the    same    as  Knidcs.    llest    fresh    cows    were   steady,    while  firm  and  a  little   lugher.     Oats  are  firm. 

T>i,ii«^«iMi,i«     Pr      liilv   17     1916           reiK)rt<!d   last    week.      There   has    been   an   iin-  medium    and    springers    were    slow.      Today's  ^^'^y~}'^J^^.       [?*'    o   *«i  urVi'S  r,V'  «I„„' 

Philadelphia,    la..   July   17.    IBiB..        ,,^vemenl    in    the    general    movement    of    the  supply    was    117    carloads;    market    slow    and  No.    2     $ti2fa'24;    No     3,    $18(^^19.50;    fancy 

'                                       *                                                           II   J  mixed    clover,    $22^23;    lower    grade    cloTer. 

-      -        -       lear,    |16@ 

!@13;   do- 
No.     2 
3   yellow, 

markM   was  f^^^^^^^^^  ''"  rCs°\ave""bee7  radily 'held    o.    good  '^^}i^^^)^'i^^''^ '"::     eiSol    \'ll  '".^a^s.-No.     3."  white,    /'©^^^c;     No      4. 

55   cents    for    primes    and   at   25    to    35    cents  y^^     dressed  poultry  altho  the  demand  has  Common  to  good   fut  bulls    ....      5.00®    8.50  46ft,46M!c;   ordinary   to   fancy.    46%@48%c. 

for  second  grade     J\  rth   the  opening  of   th^^  I.een     very     moderate         Extra     heavy     (fowl  (V«nmon  to  Kood  fat  cows    -  .  .  .      4.50^?^    7.25  Rye.— $1.07.                    ^,,     ,                  •          ^. 

weeks    murlet    aales    '"^«    ^' "8    '?»''«*'    *p,  ft-eaghing    4    pounds    or    over    are    selling    at     Heifers.    700   to    1100    lb 4.75®    9.00  Mill     Feed.— C'oar«e     Western     sprin«    OM 

to  4a  cents  on  primes  and  20  to  30  cenis  on  .^^.^    ^  ^.^    ^^^^.    ^^^-^^   ^-^^^^^^    20    ^   21     Uologna     cows     4.00®    4.50  lamdrediKiund     sacks     to     arrive.      »21.75® 

second   sue.  ^.^^^       Dressed   Jersey    broilers    when    fancy     FrosU  cows  and  springers $25@75  '^'^..^.O.     .Standard     middlings.     *23  10®23.80; 

Ihe    !'«''»'«,,  "»P,'f../~™     i,?t.„«    H    heavv  ••«>'<i   '<"■   ^*    ^   36  cents.    Spring   ducks    from  Calves.— Calves    sold   strong   all    week.  flour,    do..   $27C'^27.10   to   arrive.  Red   do«.    <» 

weeks    later    than    usual    aoid    *ltho    a    heavy  .      sections   sold   at    19    to   20    cents.              Veal     calves     $9. 50®  12.50  arrive,    140-iK)und   sacks.   $31.   City   f eed  Tmlk 

crop   was   reported   early    in  ihe  season   there  »     ^                «           BggS                                              Heavy    and    thin    calves     5.00®    7.50  bran.    $22.40.      Heavy    feed    in    bulk,    $28.60. 

are    now    rumors    that    great    •l"''"''^'**    »^"  There    has    been    an    excellent    demand    for  Hois.— The    supply    of     hogs     during    the  Kcd    dog,    $32.50.    Flour    middlings,    $32. 

rotting    in    t''«,/f '<i«-      "    '«    ^''.Ji^^f^^  ^""^^  .slricUy    first    class    eggs    and    the    supply    is  week  was  liberal,  and  with  very  warm  weath- 

fi^,i,ft"fh«   Tr^'iLn"  without  the   re^tttion   of  ^"'y  J'K»»^-     Near-by  extras  are  selling  at  28  ,.r  the  trade  has  ruled  slow  and  draggy.  with  THE    WOOL    MAEKET 

Uiruout   the    s^a^""   .^'"'«"'   J^«   mTkat^    i«^t  <«n«'B    P«r   dozen;    near-by    firsts,    25Vfe     cents  prices  about  25c  per  cwt.   lower  for  the  close                                           

the   low  prices  obtained  on   the   marK^^^  and  current  receipU  at  24  to  25  cents.  Fancy  than  Monday's  prices.  Today's  receipU  were  ^he     Boston     "Commercial     Bulletin"     of 

year.    .Norfolk  and  the  ^-Mtern   Shore  fenn  ,     ^^   candled   fresh  eggs   are   jobbing  out  50   double-dock    loads,   and   the   market   ruled  j^j      15   g^  3. 

'ni'i^^fsTachTTand  ?h^.r  sS  wft^^^^^^^  at   32    to   33    cents   per   Sozen.  steady.                                                  *,„n«^  "Transactions    in    the    Boston    wool    mar- 

r  cleaned  Jp^ithin'tLVne'^'^k'wTek.T^^^^^                              -Selmarad.         Prime    heavy     |10.15@  ^et    during    the    week    were    well    up    toward 

SnrrreT^S'V^stl^rn^  ^1.^/'^^^^^^.  YOBK   PBODUOE    MABKET  }S  mJditi  weights  •::::::  :'  o!  t|  -,  Tolll\^^J.^T^,^JV^.'l   ""*    "^ 

^^  ^SSe  H3s  ?%nr^Hf  vorkTTi:  July  17.  1916.    Kg.  ^^V/ker?".^" .:::::::::  1:1  ,,  .:::!^.r^ur^i:'  L^^rrzX'^^l 

The    estimate     i^ier by     the    Bureau    of  County   sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  were  the    oood    pigs • g-^^l^^S  think    the'    keen    edge    is    slightly    worn    off 

oJn    KstimTtes     i)e^!rtment   of    iUrioulture.  "I'®"*'    features    of    the    city     markets     this    common   to  good  roughs    f  nn^^ot  ^'■'^   clip   operations   are  drawing   to   an   vaA 

Crop    i^stimates,    "«»,1'*'^'™«°'  J^'   ,;^",'™/'",f'  week.      Tomatoes    were    not   of   good    appear-     stags      7.00® 7.25  at  ton   nrices  for  the  season." 

fwr^^ftTacr^eaie   U    96  6   uercen    of     he  "^'"^^    a"d    small.      The   corn   was    fairly    good,  ''''^f^^  and   Lambs.-Sheep  and  lambs  have  ''^  Co  f'^,  ^  Penns^lvfC    Pleeoes.-Delaiaie 

*^nLL^r«r^rteH    for     LtvLr     The    aver  •^'O'll     quantities    of     blackberries     were    on  ruled    in    good    demand    all    week,    especially  cashed.     38 ® 39c ;   %i -blood    combing,     39o; 

*  ^!i/ Tr  »?r«  il    101  5    bushels   as   com-  display.           ^  on    the    better    grades.    Shep    closed    15o    per  ^.^lood    combing      42c;     delaine    unwashed, 

age  yield   per  acre  is    101.5    bushels   as   com  £gg8._24@ 26c  per  dozen.  pwt      above    Monday's     prices,    while     lambs  .75^^"                  *' 

^'*i^,L''\r''n^,;^?„''   the'    3"632  060     acre^  ii         Butter.-^untry.    28® 32c   per   lb;   separa-  eiw  stTng.  Today's  supply  was  20  doubje-  "'^Sigan    and    New    Jersey    Pleeces.-Pin. 

ifto'l.n.tliorZsheVs    as    cLoared    wit"^^  ^^'    30'«'85c    per    lb.    Mflk.    6c    quart.  deck    loads.    Choice  sheep    sold    higher,    while  ^^^ashed.     27® 28c;     delaine     unwashed.     88 

000  OOrbusheufn    1915   XheprTce  ,  -  Z'.*','!""^;-^'^'''  /^^ ^*,*^     ^     ^P''^""'  other   grades    were   steady    to   strong.    Lambs  '^^  33  i^.^,^^     unwashed.     36@37C;      %- 

ooo.ouu    ijusneis    m    i»ij.      f  ""_*"'^'°    "°     „-  l.">r(il6c     b;    dressed.    4ac    to    95c    each.  soM    kIqw    and    lower.  i,i««,i    nnwaOied      \a(ihA\c 

Tol'^p'/r    bulhSrorjuly'\'as*'Sar^  Vegetabl«.-^otatoes.     12@20c     per     Vi-  Sme     wethers     7.90|   8.10  '''Tvlscr^'and  ^ffisouH.    -    One-quarter- 

lith52T  ccntrner  bushel  on  the  sa^e  date  V^<    *.i^Hf  >->?.''^?«*'a?^-''"S  ''^^  ^!f'  ^^^     ™'''«'^     ••••;---.V I'nlZ   ?"?o  blood,  39c;    %-blood,  40c;    Vi -blood.  33® 34c. 

with  oi'At    cents   per  Dusnei  on  me  same  u»«  ^^^^     2®6c    head.    Beets.    3®oc    bunch.   Rad-  Pair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    ..    6.00®    7.10  Kentucky  and   Similar.— One-half-blood  un- 

iast  year.                         Veaetables  l*''*^'    ?^"'^'^    bunch.    Onions     4®5c     bunch.  Culls  and  common   (clipped)    ...    3.00®    5.00  ,,p^      38®39c;     %-blood.     unwashed.     44 

jNear-oy     vogeiaoioB  ^^          beans.    18c    a    quart.    Soup    beans.    12  unrinit     lambs      7.00@10.50  (~a,-. 

Tomatoes,  are   in   heavy   supply   from  near-  ^^^^^^  j^;  ^^^^    14^^150  a  lb    Peas.  18®  "^  '^       ZZl ^*''*-  

''Li***!.""    "h       '?f^f>f«"  c1oJ«    o"f    l^t*  wJl^    29c    Vi-Pk.  Beans.    6®  10c    %-pk.                                           PHILADELPmA  LIVE  STOCK  t.tttt  AnPTPHIA   DATKY  MAKKETS 

good    demand.       At    the    close    of    iMt    wecti         Fruit.    —    Apples,     10@20c     V4-pk.     Rasp-  PHILADELPHIA  DAIBY  MASS.ETS 

Hivles    were     being    made    around    75    to     90  berries,     6®8c     box;     reds,     12®15c     box.  Philadelphia.   Pa.,   Jaly  17.   1916.                           o,  •,   .,  ,   Z TT     1,  ^„   17     iqi« 

cents    ner    basket    for    primes   ^nd    25    U>    Jd  •     .^^^^   box.    Currants.    8(a)  10c    box.  Receipts    for    the    week    ending    Saturday  .     Philadelphia.   P"*-   -T^'y    1^.    1916^ 

cents   for   culls.      This   weeks   market  opened  uia,ckberrie8     8(a)12c    box  „^;ni,     inlv     l-i-  Receipts    of    fine     creamery     are    modera*e 

a   litUe   weaker  with   the   .supply   rather   heavy  ^^^^.^  q^k^  Market.— Wheat.   $1.02;   corn,  '  ^•^"'°«    -^"'^     ^        Beef        Sheep   and     Hogs  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  both  «>nsump. 

.^nd    the    principal    sales    at    3o    to    ^0    conts  g^^^                  g^^^                g^        j,           ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^,^          j^ambs  t'on    and    storage    that    keeps    supphes    w«U 

Some    special    marks    of    fancy    stock    hauled  ™jjjiii,„g'    $1  qq    ^t  T.r.ftti    f«r    wppU           2  565           8  826          4.653  cleaned     up     at     firm     prices.       Ladles     and 

in  from  the  nearest  sections  sold  at   60  cents  wholiskle    Grain    Market.    —    Wheat.    92c;  Previous    week     :::2'.795           7:001          4,626  packing     stock     are     quiet     and     unchai^. 

The    green    bean    market    has    been    rather  g^        ^           ^^.  ^ '^y,^'^  _:|^tal    receipts    of    calves    for    this  Fancy    prints    are    in    small    supply    aJid  firm^ 

precarious    in    the    last    >^f ^^^    ^^^    "^«    °i":  ton;    middlings,    $32    ton.  week  >^re   i;696   against   1,679   last  week.  with    a    fair    demand,    but    the    under   grade. 

ket  was  heavily  stocked  after  Wednesday  and                        tUl uLf    Pn-ttln  — -Thf   market    was    moderately  are  dull.      Cheese   is   steady. 

sales   were   made   around    10    to    20    centa    per  jjj,^    YORK    PRODUCE  l,„t   snfBcientlv   supplied   with   West   Virginia,  Butter.— Solid  packed  creamery,   fancy  spe- 

basket  and   in  many    instances  at.  the   buyer  8  "                m,io     Kuckv   and   Virgi^^^^  '■i»l».      31c:      extra,      29@30c;     extra    _flr«U. 

offer.      This    week    the    supply    is    somewhat  ^^^    y^^    ^^.^       j^.      ,„     ,„,„  Ohio,    KenlucKy   ana    v  irgju.a      _^    _,  _    ^      ^^  ^^^      o„„.^„h<.     fn^- 

lighter   and    the    sales    are   at   25    to   35    cents  g^^^^^     .^    ^     ^^^    ^^^j^J.    ^^^^ 

with  only  the  fancy   marks   bringing  fuU  quo-  ^..^^j   j^    are    liberal    and    the    avaiJa 

tations.      Fancy    wax    beans    are    in    good    ae-  ,       ■      laree.      Demand    is    rather    m                                                                          

mand   at   50  to   60   cents    per   basket       Jersey  [.^^^        Defects     in    flavor     and     quality     are  n'estTteeTs '"!  .'.TTrT. '.  V.  .7.  .  $10.15@10.25  35(»38c.       „        ^     ,    ,„                  ,  „         „.« 

corn   made    Its   lirst    ap!>earanoe   on   the   mar-  j,,.,^^;         ^^^^     pronounced     with     the     hot(.[^oioe                    9.75®10.00  Cheese.-New  York  full  cream,  fancy    new, 

ket    in    the    middle    of    last    week.      The    first  ^^ather     Packing    stock    is    easy.    Cheese    is    X„^  j        9.25®    9.50  10®  16%c;     fair    to    good.    new.    15®15V4c; 

was  rather  young  and  the  ears  not  well  fi  led  ^.^^.^j.  ^j^^  ^   tendency   toward   lower   figures.    Milium  '  '  '    '         8.50®    8.75  do.,   part  skims.  9®  14c. 

but  the   stock   arriving   this  week   is  in   better  ,j,,^^^^     .^     ^    continued     scarcity    of     fine    to    comm^    '  '  . '. 6.50®    7.00                        

condition     and     better     matured.       Sales     are  market    is   firm.    Average    h,,,..                      5.50®    8.50  ET  OTN    BUTTER    MARKET 

being    made    at    05    to    7o    cents    per    basket  receipts    and    lower    qualit-ies    are    quiet    and    k"  '^^iw^ 4.75®    7.50  ^^^"^    BUTTER    MARKET 

•'''"r..r.'."''''.,fT%Vl.';f,'''rr   K^^rSii'V,^^^  are    froely    offered.      Dressed  .poultry    is  .not    ^f.^n^ws".' S.Ooi    4.00  5,,^.,^     j„       .^^,y    ,5      jgjg 

icintM     oi^t.»     "•'•^     "■ — ••'.    -•     .- -      ■-,     ,,     _:„„„  aeiive     out     receipts     are     siuaii     auu     ueaiero  Venl    Calves —  n,>»«or  t/i^av  an.M    n«   01U,    <wnta   iM>r  itmiiMl 

per    basket        These    prices    luive    held    since  ^^      v        ^^                 ^.^^^      Broilers    K^:Jptio„al     loU     $12.50®  12.00  Butter  today  sold  at  27  A   cents  per  pound. 

the    first    shipments    arrived    ""^d   ^^rora    pres-  moderate    supply     but    invoices    show    {^d  to  choice 11.50®  12.00  xTT.«r  -,r«-oir   »)rTTir   lurAtiirr.,. 

ent   indications  wil   continue   a   while  longer.  ^^^^     increase.        Southern     vegetable*     are     x^ium                          9.00®10.00  NEW  YORK   MILK  MARKET 

Cabbage    from    nearby    poinU    IS    in    heay  ^,^           J  ^^  ^jjg  ^,^,1^^^     Asparagus  is  about    (^i^.^^X    *' i!  1  ! 8.00®    9.00 

receipt    .and     selling     rather    *>»7'y;.  gasket  ..,„^„gi             Ck>od  ilaryland   beans  are  arriv-  ^s^utherns    and    barnyards    ....      6.00®    7.00  .        New    York    City.    July    17.    1916 

stock   going  out  at   2j   to  30  ce^nt-sind. barrel  .^^^    ^^^^   ^^^    ^^    on    good    quality.      Beets  shoep   and    Lambs —Lambs    were   lower  all  Business     was     brisk     last    week,     and     the 


11.25    quart    cans    for    the    week    ending    July     15 


bunches,  and    with   K<^.„f  "J*"*-      "^«  V25  ^o   fi"t«.  24@28V4c;   state  dairy723®  28  %c;     ^d   to  choice 'i  l.' .'i  l!  .■.■.-.  •    lO-OO^l^S    were    as   follows: 

B.a  Ung    m  large   quantities   at   $1-50    to    $-2.^5  nackine  stock    20(*23c  vT^;,.™    ''"""'''  ._      9.25®    9.50    Railroad 

per     foo     bunches.       Bunch     scullions     When  '^The,se -F^eL  %^lored.     specials.     15%®     ^^n    •■.■.■........'.'.'.'....■      8.75|    9.00    Erie     .^ 

will    cleaned   are   selling   at    $1    to   $1.15   per  ^.^^      ^j,^       15^.    daisies,    16%c;    skims.         „™g    1_  \vith  offerings  under  seasonable    Susquehanna    

100    bunches.  \cw,Ccti\%V,e  ii"«.». j    ai  „„.     i-v.„ — 

Southern   Vegetables  .  Eeis    --  Fres 

Eggplants   continue   to    arrive   ^ 7™   F'«J'^»  dirtres. '  18  ® 22* ; 

in    good    condition    and    sell    at    $1    to    $1.50  00/^^320-  ordinal 

per  crate.     Small  quantities  of  .corn  continue  ."^  ^^^^'  «'^<'"^' 


Milk  and   Oream 


10%®13%c. 

Eggs.   —   Fresh    gathered,    extra,    26® 28c; 

"2«;  near-by  white,   fine  to  fancy, 

inary   to  good,  26®28c;    browns 

,o'ar;iVe"fnim"Flo>ida  and  sell   at   50   c^^^^  "'^^^resscd    Poultry  .-Philadelphia    and    Long 

10  $1   per  crate.      ^V 'th  the  P'f  ^?'  ^^PP'^  ^^  UUnd.  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  iLs.  to  pair  35® 

oorn   from  near-by  sections   the  Florida  ^^^^  fowls.     18%  @22c;    old    roosters,     13  V4 

will    cease    during    the    i^resentyekCuc^  @14%c;  siuabs.  $2®4.50  per  dozen.  Spring 

hers     from     Norfolk     section     are     8e''»nK     *}  ^^^^    per  lb.  20c;   turkeys,   fresh  kiUed  25c. 

$1.50    to    $2    per    barrel;    in ^tlie^haU-barrel  Vegetables   and  Greens.— Lettuce,   per  bbl.. 

50c® 


control,  the  market  closed  at  unchanged 
prices.  Westorna.  $11.40  gross  weight;  $14.25 
net  weight. 


46,675 
6.990 

West    Shore     18.505 

Lackawanna     (i7,890 

N.    Y.   Central    (long    haul) .  112.983 
N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul).    24,575 

Ontario     42,122 

Lehigh  Valley    47,491 

Homer  Ramsdell   Line    ....      4,175 

""^  r''^^  b'llling't' ve^r'y   slSJ'S^    ?Innsyirania  '  :  :  l  '. '. :  l : : : '.    l?;l9'o 

^J^drCu   a^cumufariywrth^irJlTor   no    Other  'sources    ^.366 

demand.     There  was  a  drop  of  $1  T>«r  ton  on 
all  grades.     Straw  is  quiet  and  not  wanted. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  export  demand  for 
wheat  and  prices  are  6  to  7  cents  higher  than 
last    week.      Outside    speculative    advicesare 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   July    17,    1916. 


4,175 
450 
1,689 
3,050 
4,397 

52 
5,724 
2,990 

52 

21 
750 

40 


Totals     392.641        23,890 

Same    week    last    year    ..:i62,875        21,749 


stock,    however,    is    unattractive 
Fruits 

,  •^*i!"f^if ''•Ill^.ir'' rtrelvld  Thus"  faf  haT  K  65  c.'CornV  Jersey,   Voo 'ears,    $lfr7  2.50.   On-    ^er   b'll'shoV.^Offcrrngs"  of  oats   are   moderate    buy  their  supplies   as   needed,   are'experienc 

ply  but  the  stock  received  thus  far  has ^he^^^^    ions,    per    basket,    $1.50®1.75.    Peas,    large,    ^^d  prices  are  firm  and  higher  '  "  


Oabbagc,     nearby,     $2®  4     per     100;     $1.25    ^^^ne       'I'rade    in    corn    is    fair   and   the   mar- 
.     ®1.40    per    crate.   Celery,    per    bunch,    15®     ^^^  rules  firm  at  an  advance  of  about  2  cents         The  small 


TOBACCO   MARKET 

er  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 


fruit 


Bough    apples.      Some    Williams    liiarly    ..„„_  .  7-,„/;,^<ri    i.hl 

*'''T.'"''V^d'':toT  o'f'  thi^s  "%i"eV"iS  '"'Fr;iiJ.-!v;;ies,"good,    $1@2   basket:    No. 

quality.       Good    »J»'=''^"'/,  ^'i'^^™  2.    75o@'$1.25    basket.    Peaches,    $1.25^2.25 

S..U    '•«'»<l"y„*'»^    cents    to    $1    per    basket  ..^^^j^^^^^^erries,    30®  50c    per    8-lb.    basket. 

'"^BUcKerrTesTe    coming    in    from    near-by  Currants,    4®6c    quart.    Blackberries,    5® 8c 

Blac  k  berries    are    comniK...  geWing  qnart.    Raspberries,    3®  7c    pt.    Huckleberries. 

LT'e'to'"      e*nts"pe'?'tuan."'FS  r^pb%t\^^^  I^  l"^or'■'$lm\''^S•.    "^'""    """'• 

are  selling  a-i.d  4  cents  >-  P-t^/--^-  '"Su'-n    T  l'>r?sVed'MeaU."-^ountry    dressed 

sectioVa^dVrSmNe^^Y^ork   matoTaaTerar^e  calves    inflight,  supply,   while   demand    is, also 


Hay — No.  1  timothy,  medium  bales,  $21((y 
.,  $18®20;  no  grade,  $10® 
d  clover,  $17.50®  18;  No.  1 
No.  2  do.,  $14®  15.  .^  ,  ^^ 
straight  rye,  $15®  15.50; 
®  14.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
'  No.  2  $11.50®12.  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $9  ©9.50;  No  2  do.,  $8® 
H  50.  No.  1  oat  straw,  $9.50®  10;  No.  2  do., 
$8.50®9. 


ing  an  unprecedented  amount  of  trouble  in 
procuring  the  necessary  stocks.  The  result 
is  a  sharp  demand  all  along  the  line,  extend- 
ing back  to  growers,  a  very  few  of  whom  have 
holdings  of  the  now-scarce  product  of  1915. 
The  occasional  sales  were  at  prices  fully 
as  high  as  at  any  recent  time  and  much  high- 
er than  one  year  ago.  The  export  demand, 
too,  continued  heavy.  Large  quantities  of 
all  grades  and  especially  scrap  tobacco  ar« 
constantly     going     forth.       A     recent     report 


lisht,    but    stock    in    perfect   order    is   working 
*dy  t 
ing  TnghTly"*fom"the' warm' weather    so    that    proqwrtion  of   arrivals,    however,   are   more  or 
;h^re*"a'rejome„.proportions  of   the  stock   ar-    '-«    -t  ^^    -ndit.o^^^ 


Wheat.  No.  2  red,   $1.08 ®1. 10;   No.  8  rod,  shows    that    in    a    year    more    than    a    million 

$1.08@1.10;     rejected    A,     $1.05%  ®  1.07  % ;  pounds    of    scrap    alone    were    exported    from 

rejected  B,  $1.04®  1.06.  a    single    revenue    district    in    the    state.      In 

Corn. — No.    2    yellow,    90%®91c;    steamer  ti,e  general  tobacco  market   it  was  noted   thait 

yellow,     89%(<t90c:     No.     3     yellow,     87V4@  ti,e  customary   imivortations  were  smaller  than 

ssi^c;    No.    4    yellow,    84%®85V4c.  during  former  years.      For  instance,  only  25,- 

Oats. — No.   2   white,   48®48V4c;   No.   3   do.,  ooq   hales  of   Sumatra   leaf  has   been  recolTsd 

45%®46c;     No.     4     do..     42®  43c ;     standard  ,,s    .omiiarcd   with    3."), 000    at    the    correspond- 


'"'pfaohM^arrWyng   from   Gw?gCr'are"''8uffer-    out'atst'eady  to   firm   prices;    a  considerable    ;;;,up7  477^^47  %'c;."8amp"le  oats.  89%  ®40%^c^    ing   time   last   year,    which    insures    a    greatly 


piped. — Winter   bran,    100-lb.    sacks,    $23.50  increased   demand    for    the    domestic    product. 

(7^24.50;    spring    bran,    do.,    $22@22.50.  Interfering    .somewhat   with   the   favorable   do- 
nving    soft.     "The'mark'et'  is    firm    on    goo<l         Country  Dressed   Veals—                                                                  ....                    ^-  — 

stock   and  the  demand  Kood.      ^he  supply  has    Mioice,    per    lb    17 

!?r,H'ces™toTreva"'l'^^ot,r^a%^^^^^         are    Fair   to   g;H;.i  ■:.■:.■:.■:::.■:.: .'    14%il5H     li.'eslsT.gbrRye  flour,  $4.50®4.7-5per-bW.  pUieed    the    manufacturer    between    two    flr«., 

Ici     lines     lo    i.reviui.  __vr««  s      ^    _^_     „„___      ^,.^„„,.  14%®15%     *  — a  dilemma  out  of  which   there  seems  but  one 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN  way;    viz,    an    increase   in    the   price    to    con- 

sumers. 

Xew    York    City,    July    17,    1910.  The    new    crop    is    now    practically    all    cut 


pi^ur. — -Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $4.65® 4.90;  mestic  situation,  we  have  the  present  greatly 
17^  straight.  $4.90®5.15;  patents,  $5.15®5.40;  increased  revenue  taxation  which,  together 
16%     city  mills,  patent,  $6.25®  6^50|  regular  grades    with     the     increased    price    of     tobacco,  _  has 

selling'at"$r50'to"$i.85"per"c'arrier  of    six  Course,     heavy     {oulllU 

4  quan    baskets.      Some   of    the    fancy    grades  Common      I^lJi^ 

are   selling  as  high  as  $2.  A  few  Elbertas  are  Buttermilk      2      @12% 

arriving   and    soiling    at    like    figures.      Oanta-  Orassers ^^      ®"^ 


loupes  continue  to  arrive  from  North  Garo- 
lini  \rizona  and  Cnlifomiia.  The  receipts 
are  quite  heavy  on  the  North  Carolina  and 
('alifornia  stock.  The  quality  and  condition 
cf   iiw-^t    arrivals    is   good   and    they    are   meet 


PITTBBUBOH   UVB   STOCK 


PitUburgh,    Pa.,    July    17,     1916. 
Cattle. — The    supply    on    sale    Monday    was 
lng"wlth'gii)T'demandT"'th7beitlJorth  Caro-    105    carloads    compared    with    70    lo«ds    the 


The    hay    market    continues   very    dull    and  and    the    present    warm    weather    is    favorable 

weak    and    prices    have    declined.      All    harbor  to  rapid   growth.     It  is  cited  that  late  springs 

points    are    fully    supplied    and    there    is    con-  are    usually    followed    by    late    falls    and    that 

sideralile    pressure    to    sell.      The    market    is  if  such   should   be   the  result  it  will   be  posai- 

e.speciallv  weak  in  Brooklyn,  at  out  of-the-way  i,lo    to    produce   a   good   tobacco    crop. — II.    E. 

stations  and  on  the  piers  where  sharp  reduc-  Tweed,  July   17,   1916. 
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Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.  MILLIGAN 

Difference  Between  Preferred  and 

Common   Stocks 
Just  «s  most   bonds  are  included  in 
tbe  more  conservative  class  of  invest 
nients  than  most  stocks,  because  of  the 
additional  safeguards  with  which   they 
are    surrounded,    preferred    stocks    are 
intended    to    embody    certain    features 
with  respect  to  common  stocks  in  their 
legal  and  business  standing  which  put 
them   in   the   more   favored   class  as   a 
strictly  investment  security. 

One  of -the  greatest  objections  which 
business  men  have  to  putting  a  mort- 
gage on  their  fixed  assets  in  securing  a 
bond   issue    is   the   added   difficulty    in 
providing    for    temporary    accommoda- 
tions at  the  bank.    Bankers  in  loaning 
money  like  to   feel    that  in  the   event 
of  any  trouble  leading  up  to  liquidation, 
they  are  on  the  same  footing  or  if  pos- 
sible secured  by  prior  claims  than  the 
other    creditors.      The    very    nature    of 
the  bond  renders  the  holder  a  preferred 
creditor  and  the  bank  loaning  money  to 
a  company  with  a  bond  issue  outstand- 
ing has  to  look  to   what  is  left  after 
the   bonds  are    satisfied.     Furthermore, 
in    certain    states   tax   laws    favor    the 
preferred    stock    issues    of    home    com- 
panies to  the  exclusion  of  bonds. 

The  name    "preferred"   really   indi- 
cates   the   difference   between   the    two 
classes  of  stock.     Preferred   as  to   as 
sets  in  liquidation  and  as  to  dividends 
in  operation  is  a  chief  characteristic.  In 
keeping    with    the    strictly    investment 
purpose,  the  preferred    issue   very   sel- 
dom enjoys  any  voting  power.     Furth- 
ermore, the  dividend  is  usually  fixed  at 
a  certain  figure,  usually  6  or  7  percent, 
altho    sometimes    the    preferred    shares 
■with  the  common  up  to  a  higher  figure. 
Cumulative  stock  gives  the  holder  the 
_:~i.*  ♦^  /lomon/l  that  thp  dividend  which 
may  not  have  been  earned  or  paid  one 
year  be  paid  the  next  year  that  it  is 
earned,  or  in  any  event  before  the  com- 
mon is  paid.    In  this  way  the  common 
dividend  is  withheld  until  tbe  preferred 
is  clear  of  all  present  or  back  dividends. 
Likewise  in  the  event  of  the  company 
going  out  of  business  for  certain  reasons 
the    preferred    stock,    if    there    are    no 
bonds,  shares  first  up  to  its  par  value 
in  the  distribution    of   the  assets,   the 
common    stock    getting    the    rest.      Of 
course    all    creditors    are    first    settled 
with  or  discharged. 

Now  in  consideration  of  these  privi 
leges  and  others  of  a  more  detailed  na 
ture,  the  common   stockholder  demands 
certain  favors.     If  he  is  to  assume  the 
greater  business  risk  he  wants  the  great 
er  profit  in  o|)eration,  and  this  is  assur 
ed  by  the  fact  that  after  all  expenses 
of  the  business  are  paid,  taxes,  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  preferred  dividend 
and   a  proper   amount  credited   to   sur- 
plus, he  gets  the  rest.     In   prosperous 
times  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  com- 
mon stock  disbursements  may  be  very 
large,  just  as  in  misfortune  the  losses 
may  be  very  heavy. 

The  common  stock  runs  the  business, 
takes  the  greater  risk  ^nd  receives  the 
greater  profits.  The  preferred  stock 
enjoys  more  privileges  by  sacrificing 
other  considerations,  takes  smaller  re- 
turn but  exj^ects  grettter  «afety.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  greater  the  risk  greater 
the  return,  perhaps.  Because  of  these 
!  limitations  the  price  of  preferred  stays 

very  close  to  par  but  the  price  of  com- 
mon is  much  higher  or  lower  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  prosperity  of  the  company. 
One  is  the  speculation,  the  other  is  tlio 
investment,  and  the  preferred  stock 
houses  are  holding  the  bond  up  as  the 
acme  of  perfection  io  which  thoy  lu^pe 
to  attain  in  their  preferred  stock  safe 
guards   and    investment    provisions. 


Penrtstftvania  Farmer 


.Inly   22,  191(1. 


The  Hessian  Fly 

Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A   Preventive  Measure 

^^      You  can  beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  If 
you  use  the  right  kind.  The  Idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2%  quickly  available  ammonia 
and  not  less  than  lO^o  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.     We  make  it. 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick  grow- 
ing effect.  One  more  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 

Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  **How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat, ' '  both  mailed  free.  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  Itmtt. 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

Address  nearest  office.       Agents  wanted. 


If'-'  A 


rJ^Tnodern  Elevator  Dlinrer  will  add  , 
'substantially  to  the  value  of  your  potato 
crop.  More  potatoes  ani  In  better  mar- 
ketable condition  with  less  labor  and 
power  means  many  extra  dollars  in  the 
grower's  pocket  at  tbe  end  of  the  season. 

The  1016  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  is 
built  inthreesizes,  which  can  be  eciuippcd 
with  various  attachments  suitable  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil.  This  enable?  you 
to  tret  the  ritrht  difirger  for  your  parUcular 
conditions. 

Our  dingers  are  the  result  of  many  years'  field 
fxpertence,  comblnlnu  efficiency  and  durabtl  ty. 
Illustrated  catalogue  describing  the  Farquhar 
Flevator,  as  well  as  our  Success  Junior  ana  Ullt 
Edge  Walking  Dlifgcrs,  free  to  growers.  Bend 
today  tor  your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  UA..  Boi  24«,  York.  Pa. 

W.  alio  majinfa«tnr«  £n«ln»f,  B»wmlUi, 
Thrwhan,  Hydranllo  Cider  Pr.iH*,  .te. 


No.  8 


MAKE 

rr  STRONffEE 

IMAt  the  end  of  twelve  month,  if  •  Gallo- •■^^■■^ 
way  Spre«<'er  has  not  paid   for  itaelf ,   provided  70B 
bave  hauled  out  100  loada  of  manure  or  more,  and    tt 
.^         has  not  proven  everything    1    aay   for   it,    I 
^M^^^^^    aar..  to  lah.    M   back,    pay    freight 
^^^1^^^^    both  ways  and  r.lum   your  menoy 
MHKt^BK    nu  matter  on  which  of  my  six  plana 
BSI^^^Bm    Y""  '^^y-     Cuul'l  1  make  this  offer  II 
B^mSft^m   I  **■■  "°*  *'"'*  "'   "^X  ground— that 
H^nttBBV  the  spreader  would  pleaae   you— that 
ll^^WmMm  it  would   pay    for    itaelf— that    every- 
^^^f^^^^B  thing  I  have  naid   about   it    would   b« 
^^^^C^  backe<l  up  by    the  spreader   itaelf?    My 
■    — "^^^"^^  now  .tool  boator  and  wide-spreading  V- 
rake  pulverizes  and  tears  the  manure  to 


Askforlltoraton. 


SOFTOP  is  the  new  idea  in  col- 
lars— with  laundered  band  to  retain  the 
shape — soft  Pique  top  for  negligee  com- 
fort.    These  new  suininer  models  in 


COLLARS 

mro  offered  by  leadinsr  dealars  in  two  ahapet — 
No.  8  and  No.   9.     Aik  for  them  today. 

Hall.    Hartwell    A   Co..    Makers.   Troy.   N.  Y- 


My  BIfl  Booh 
FREE 

U.nt  f.ll  til 
I  get  your  copy 
I  of  my  liijc  Vt«. 
1  Book  of  B»r- 
I  aain*.  2nd«di- 
I  Uun 


shreds^worth  $16  extra  on  any  spreader, 
casta  you  notiiinjr  f  xtr.  on    th«  G.llowsr. 


iunt  olT  the 
...J..    WrI 
for  It  today. 


I  prew.    Write] 
I  f  o 


on  the  tl»now»y,  but  comtm  . 
notiilnil    eitrm.     Th«»»  fea- 
ture, h.vc  ceustui  thouHnd. 
of  Oallowey  Surriuler  "••r. 
to  write  UK  that    the    t.all.)- 
irey  ia  thot>eat  suraadcr  on 
I  irth.  TOPDKEMSCKOI-g 
NOWl  lK»n't  buy  aaprrad- 
.r  of  any  inak«  or  kind  un- 
til you  liave  tried  a  icenulne 
Galloway   at  our  rlak 


iNvmciBi.K  pATENTEu  aoi.LES  nca<>( 

SreatexfluMtve  feature  iin  the  (.alK>«a]r 
pr.adcr  iitakcs  II  «up«'rior  to  all  other.-- 
I  the  Mcret  of  light  draft-  »  feature  wort* 
$2&  alone  on  any  aprr.der--eicluaW.  on 
the  Galloway,  but  coeta  you  nothing  extra, 
Naw  KvrKi.yurriNO  raaasKD  stsbl  un- 
breakable tongue  worth  t6  mora  on  any 
■prMder--nu extra  charge  00  a Galnway. 
I'ATaNTED  AUTOMATIC  rrop  uniform  ewaa 
out  puah-board.  worth  tlO  on  any  apraad- 
-     .xclu.lv.  ^.^.^ ^^^ 

BJik. 


THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

OMt.  IM  Waterloo,  Iowa  »  w— , 

^r'K:nli^'"Sft;:°So„''n;fl  to..  «    P.nla„dChl^ 


fRITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND   SAMPLE 


,  Over  86,000,000   roda  Brown  , 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000  | 
J  farmers.      Factory  I'ricos. 
,    F>eigbt Prepaid.  IBO.lylaa. 
I  So  ^r  rod  up.     dates  ami 
Steel  PoaU.  too!     Write    postal 

THE    •ROWN    riWCt    tt   WIRE    CO. 
i,  lit  e       .       .      Olavaland,  Ohia 


CIDER  Making 


Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will   tlii»   mail   be  you?      Why   not? 
Thou8aii<l»  are  makinK  Big  Monoy  with 
Maunl  GiUad  Hydraulic         /' 
ChUt  and  Grape  Juice  PreMOs 

We  can  .how  you  how  $1200h  year 
can  be  made  in  the  cider  huainoaa. 
Hisea  10  to  400  Imrrelii  daily,  _ 
Hand  or  power.       All  power 

prt'.aco  have  nteel  beam,  and       ^^^^^^^^^ 

■ilia,     Ve  make  cider  evapo-     ■  H^^HUBIitm 

rators,  api>l**-hutt^r  cooker.,     "  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

vinegar  geiieraUira,  fili^'m,  etc.      Fully 
giiaranteed,     Writ«  to-4l.y  for  oatatoc. 
IITDRAIMO  PRI!88  RPU.  (M>.  lt4A  Maeola  At...  ■Uflllead,  0. 
or  Room  1 10  |     Cortlandt  ijtrret.  New  York.  New  York 


Wft 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

la  Not  Cauatia         —         Cannot  Bum 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLE 

The  beat  and  moat  economical  forio  of  Lime  for 
BgrlciiltiirHl  line,  lawni  and  graas.  An  iDterestlna 
booklet  roRardlng  the  value  of  potasb  In  your  ■ufl 
and  lime  rcKjulromenta — mailed  (r«e  od  requeat. 


ESTABLISHED  ^^^m 

Vol.  40— No.  5. 


PIIUiADELPIIIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  JULY  l/'V16 


2  Years  for  $1.00 


Tk(B 


Emi. 


irinfii 


The   appearance   of   many   a  good-looking  farm-  were  wainscotted  up  for  thre«  or  four  feet.  The  walla  Across  one  end   of  the  kitchen    were  cupboards 

house  is  spoiled  by  its  kitchen  end.    The  preparation  and  ceiling  had  been  painted  a  lead  color,  and  the  built  against  the  wall.     The  shelves. were  of  smooth 

of  vegetables,  the  daily  supply  of  atovewood,  the  pre-  woodwork  was  the  same  color,  only  a  little  darker,  boards,  but  unpainted.     When   we   moved  in,   these 

paration  of  poultry  feed  often  done  at  the  house;  a  And  how  dreary  it  did  lookl     If  there  is  anything  were  all  covered  with  newspapers,  the  edges  notched 

broom  or  two,  mops  hung  up  to  dry,  several  pails,  more  dismal  in  the  line  of  colors,  I  do  not  know  what  and   cut  in   scallops.     The  woman    who    lived  there 

milk   utensils  put    out   to  sun,  and   often    a   tub    or  it  can  be.     And  it  does  seem  aa  if  all  the  landlords  before  us  had  evidently  spent  lots  of  time  on  those 


washing  machine  are  reminders  of  the 
farm  routine,  and  because  of  their 
fre<)U6nt  use  are  constantly  in  evi- 
dence to  demoralize  the  family  taste. 
A  little  forethought  will  prevent  much 
of  the  apparent  disorder. 

A  neat  box  with  a  cover  makes 
au  excellent  receptacle  for  feed  and 
slop  pails.  A  spacious  closet  for 
brooms,  mops,  a  basket  or  two,  a  box 
for  waste  paper,  kindling,  rubbers 
etc.,  will  prove  a  blessing  and  a  neat, 
handy  retreat  for  these  necessities.  A 
lattice  or  glass  enclosed  porch  makes  a 
neat  screen,  thru  which  you  can  look 


2. 


1.    A  PRETTY  WELL  HOUSE  AND  NEAT  KITCHEN  PORCH. 
MAGNIFICENT    TREES   SH\DE   THE    ROOF   OF   THIS    KITCHEN. 


shelves  trying  to  keep  them  looking 
nice.  I  took  off  all  the  papers,  and 
after  the  shelves  were  washed  and 
thoroly  dry,  I  painted  them  top  and 
bottom  and  also  the  wall  back  of 
them  with  white  lead  paint.  When 
this  was  dry  I  gave  them  a  second 
coat  of  white  paint  and  also  painted 
the  inside  of  the  cupboard  doors,  tbe 
outside  being  finished  with  the  oak 
varnish  stain.  After  the  second  coat 
of  white  paint  was  dry  I  put  on  a 
t'-oat  of  white  enamel.  When  dry  the 
whole  inside  of  the  cupboards  was  aa 
smooth   and  white  as  a  china  closet, 


out,  but  thru  which  passersby  can  not  readily  look  in.    consider  it  the  most  desirable  color.     "It  don't  show    and  as  easily  kept  clean. 


Tbe  sunken  garbage  receptacle  is  very  sanitary    dirt",   said   one,   when   asked    why   be   bad   all   his 


and  convenient  and  can  be  made  by  the  handy  man  houses  that  color  inside  and  out.  I  had  noticed  that  glass  in  the  upper  part.  This  I  covered  with  the 
with  little  trouble.  It  ia  simply  a  concrete-lined  what  he  said  was  true  all  right  by  the  time  I  had  prepared  paper  that  comes  in  different  colors  in 
hole  in  the  ground,  of  a  size  to  hold   a  good-sized    the  paint  cleaned   in   that  kitchen.     It   was  several    imitation  of  stained  glass;  it  is  called  windowphane, 


pail.  A  cover  of  metal  or  wood  should 
fit  MAcnrAlv  over  the  bol?:  Rplow  tbe 
concrete  bottom  a  layer  of  stone  should 
serve  for  drainage,  a  hole  being  made 
v:  the  concrete  base.  This  carries 
off  any  rain  water  in  case  the  cover  ia 
carelessly  left  off.  Into  this  the  gar- 
bage bucket  can  set  until  emptied.  This 
helps  to  eradicate  the  fly  nuisance  and 
prevents  the  troublesome  upsetting  of 
the  pail  by  dogs  or  cats. 

A  few  shrubs  planted  as  screens  are 
not  expensive.  They  can  be  so  placed  &b 
to  hide  entirely  the  array  of  milk 
utensils,  or  the  clothes  drying  lines. 
Althea,  unpruned  privet,  an  ever- 
green or  two,  syringa,  and  lilacs  are 
all  very  useful  for  such  a  purpose.    A 


WOULD    BE    CHARMING    IF    KEPT    IN    ORDER. 


and  costs  10  cents  per  yard  at  the  5 

nnd      lO-ponf'      atnrn  Tn      Tmt      it      ^n 

simply  wet  it,  then  carefully  press  it 
smooth  onto  the  glass.  When  dry  it 
will  look  Just  like  stained  glass,  and 
can  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth 
when  soiled. 

The  windows  I  had  fitted  with 
broad  shelves  just  below  the  window 
sills,  and  all  winter  long  they  are 
filled  with  geraniums  jusit  covered 
with  flowers.  The  steam  and  warm 
air  seem  to  be  just  the  right  climate 
for  these  plants,  and  they  work  over- 
time growing  blossoms.  I  put  dark 
green  roll  shades  and  plain  white  mus- 
lin sash  curtains  at  the  windows. 

On   one   side   of  the   room   I   put 


well-kept   sod  about   the  kitchen   end   of   the   house  degrees  lighter   when   done.     But  I  wanted  a  color  down   a  bright  rag  carpet  covering  about  half   the 

helps  toward  beauty  and  cleanliness,  and  a  shade  tree  that  would  let  me  know  quicker  when  it  was  dirty  so  floor.     This  left  plenty   of  bare  floor  for  the   atove 

of  the  deciduous  order   where   it  will  shade  in  hot  I  put  on  the  walla  two  coata  of  a  light  yellow  paint,  and  tables.     The  room  being  so  large  we  used  this 

weather,    but    let    in    the    sunshine    in    winter,    ia    a  and  painted  the  woodwork  with  a  deeper  shade,  then  aide  as  a  living  room  during  cold  weather.     With  its 

comfort   that   every    farm-house    should    have.     The  put  on  a  coat   of  oak   varnish  stain.     The  window  gay  rag  carpet,  cushioned  rockers  and  stand  in  the 

Norway  maple  serves  this  purpose  admirably  as  it  aaahes  I  painted  with  white  enamel  paint.  corner   with   the   last    farm   papers    handy,   and   the 


B.  J.  LAVINO 
471  Bnllltt  Bldg. 


k  CO. 
PhUidelphla. 


does  not  quarrel 
with  the  sod,  as 
some  of  our  na- 
tive maples  do. — 
Tt.  R.  Conover, 
Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J. 

How  We  Bettered 
Our  Kitcheia 
The  kitchen 
in  the  house  when 
we  moved  into  it 
was  a  large  room 
with  two  windows 
&nd  a  door  on  the 
south  side,  and 
another  door  on 
east  side  of  the 
room.  The  floor 
was  of  Ninootli 
hardwood.  The 
tides  of  the  room 


(I)  A  NEAT  ENCLOSED  PORCH  TRANSFORMED  THIS  KITCHEN.      (2)  AN  ATTRACTIVE  FARM-HOUSE  KITCHEN  END. 


flowers  blooming 
in  the  windows 
our  kitchen  looks 
home-like  and 
co.sy.  Here  the 
children  gather 
around  the  table 
in  the  evening  to 
study  their  lessons 
and  afterwards  to 
enjoy  their  games 
of  dominoes, 
checkers,  jack 
straws  or  croiki- 
nole.  Or,  moving 
their  chairs  over 
on  the  bare  floor, 
they  vvhittle  away 
happily  with  their 
jack  knives,  mak- 
ing toys,  figure-4 
(('on.  on  page  12.) 


The  two  cupboard  doors  each  had  a  square  of  i 
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How  to  Make  Concrete  Steps 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

joint    provided.      When    projperly     constructed    the 
finished  work  will  resemble  that  shown  in  Fig.  3.— C. 


Are  you  going  to  keep  on  year  after  year  fixing 
up  the  old  rotting  wood  steps  leading  to  the  cellar, 
then  every  few  years  rebuild  theani  Or  will  you 
be  convinced  that  this  expenditure  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial is  unnecessary  and  unreasonable?  Why  not 
build  once  and  for  all  timet  Concrete  will  solve 
the  problem,  and  cellar  step  construction  is  so  simple 
that  any  one  who  has  had  the  usuial 
farm  concreting  experience  can  do  the 
work. 

Altho  forms  for  steps  and  side 
walls  may  be  built  so  that  both  can  be 
constructed  at  one  operation,  it  is  best 
to  build  forms  that  will  permit  build- 
ing the  side  walls,  or  "ramps"  as 
they  are  called,  first,  then  build  the 
forms  for  the  steps.  Where  the  exca- 
vation is  in  earth  sufficiently  firm  to 
be  self-supporting,  only  inside  forms 
are  necessary  for  the  portion  of  the 
work  below  ground  level,  altho  double 
forms  will  be  necessary  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  work  aboveground. 

When  aide  walls  have  been  con- 
structed step  forms  should  be  pla,ced. 
These  are  shown   in   Fugure   1.     The 
cross  pieces  are  wedged  between  side 
wall«  and  partly  held  in  place  by   a 
bracing  supported  from  a  frame  wedg- 
ed between  the  walls.     To  lay  out  on 
the  aide   walls  the   position   of  cross 
pieces   requires   as  much    care   as    to    lay   out    wood 
stringers.     For  a  starting  point  one  should  mark  on 
the  side  wall  the  position  on  the  top  of  the  finished 
step  or  landing,  which  should  be  at  the  same  level 
as  the  basetment  floor. 

Concrete  for  the  steps  should  not  be  mixed  to 
quite  as  wet  a  consistency  as  used  in  the  side  walls, 
otherwdse   it   will   flow    and   the  concrete   cannot  be 
deposited  rapidly  from  one  step  form  to  the  other. 
Forms   may   be   filled    to   within    i   inch    of  the  top 
surface  and  a  1-2  cement  mortar  placed 
on  top  to  secure  a  smooth    finish   if 
placed  immediately.  After  forms  have 
been   removed,    which    should    not   be 
done  for  two  or  three  days,  the  risers 
may  be  brushed  off  and  stone  pockets 
or  imperfections  be  pointed  up  with  a 
12  sand-c-ement  mortar.first  having  wet 
and  cleaned  the  surface,  to  insure  that 
the  pointing  mortar  will  thoroly  bond. 
Where  only  a  sniall  flight  of  steps 
is  to  be  constructed  such  as  to  con- 
nect two  elevations  of  walk,  like  on  a 
terrace  face,  a  form  such  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  2  may  be  used.     This  will 
permit    building    one    form    ta    con- 
struct  steps  and  side  walls   simultan- 
eously.   After  having  made  the  proper 
excavation,  set  up  and  securely  place 
the  outside  wall  form  indicated  by  the 
pieces   marked   "A".     Next   drive   two  stakes  into 
the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  to  theju  nail 
the  piece  marked  "B".    Forms  for  the  inside  of  the 
walls    and    steps    (pieces    "C")    are    separate    and 
single   units    and    should    finally   be    hung    from    the 
piece  "B"  and  blocked  as  shown.     Under  favorable 
weather  conditions  such  as  prevail  during  the  sum- 
mer, the- pieces  "C"  can  be  removed  within  three  or 
four    hours    after    placing    the    concrete,    following 
which,  the  inside  of  the  wall  and  the  riser  is  finished 
"by  troweling.  Any  separators  that  are 
used    to    hold    the    pieces   "A"    and 
"C"  apart  should  be  removed  after 
enough   concrete    has   been   placed    tu 
provide     necessary     support     to     the 
forms.  •   The  outside  form  is  a  piece 
of  2  by  12-incih    material   cut   to   the 
length  required  for  the  particular  con- 
Btru&tion.    The  inside  form  "  C  "  is  cut 
or  notched  as  shown.     In  cutting  fur 
the  width  of  step  tread,  an  allowant-e 
must   be    made    for    the    1  inch    thick 
riser  forms. 

In  building  steps  of  this  nature, 
that  is,  those  which  connect  walks  on  two  different 
levels,  the  stejjfl  should  form  a  unit  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  walk,  especially  from  the 
walk  on  the  upper  level,  there  being  provided  at 
least  a  }  inch  expansion  joint  between  the  end  of  the 
walk  and  the  back  of  the  top  step  so  that  expansion 
in  the  walk  will,  if  acting  on  the  steps,  simply  lift 
the  whole  unit  slightly  instead  of  causing  a  fracture 
at   the  walk  and   step  line,   were   no   such   eXjpanaiou 


Pennsylvania's  County  Fairs 


July  29,  191  . 

hibits.  Previous  to  1915  this  appropriation  was  only 
available  for  premiums  paid  within  the  county,  but 
it  was  changed  that  year  to  apply  to  premiuma  paid 
within  the  state,  as  it  was  the  state  and  not  the 
county  which  made  the  appropriation,  and  many  of 

the    fairs    were    located    near    county    lines.      Since 

The  County  Agticultvmil  Associations  of  Penn-  1851  an  appropriation  of  $100  ^^7.  *^«  ^^^^Yii? 
evlvania  will  start  to  hold  their  annual  exhibitions  also  been  available.  The  Acts  passed  m  1907  and  191o 
uoxt  month.  Eightly-five  associations  reported  to  the  have  not  interfered  with  this  county  appropriation. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  this  year  as  against  There  is  not  a  county  in  Pennsylvania  which  doe. 

"  "  y  ^  ^^^  gjjjjgr  hold  one  or   moi-«  agricul- 

tuiral  ex-hibitious  of  its  own,  or  else 
adjoins  one  or  more  counties  which 
do.  Consequently  every  portion  of  the 
Agricultural  communities  of  the  state 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  coun 
ty  associations,  so  that  the  Ibenefits 
derived  from  the  state  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  county  associations 
are  much  greater  and  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  could  ever  be  the  case  if 
the  state  should  center  her  interest  iu 
one  large  exhibition  with  which  only 
the  fractional  part  of  one  percent  of 
the  farmers  of  the  state  could  come 
in  contact. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tions of  County  Fairs,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  laboring  to  make  the  County 
Fairs  a  means  of  intelligent  education 
and  training  as  well  as  a  place  of 
amusement  and  entertainment. — Wil- 
liam    G.     Murdock,    Northumberland 
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The  War  and  Implement  Prices 


76  for  last  year.  Of  these  associations  16  will  hold  County,  Pa.,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
their  exhlbitiona  in  August,  49  in  September  and  9  in  Association  of  County  Fairs.  (See  e<l.tor.al  note  on 
Octmber.  These  are  the  strictly  agricultural  asso-  this  subject,  page  6.) 
ciations  whose  exhibitions  are  commonly  known  as 
County  Fairs.  Fifty-eight  of  these  associations  have 
half-mile  race  tracks,  and  one  has  a  mile  track. 

According  to  the  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  7 

Department  of  Agriculture  the  attendance  at  these  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  ultima  ely  con- 

exh^itions    for   1915   was  2,004,326,   an   increase   of    trols  the  price  of  a  commodity.     The  unnatural  de- 

173  604  over  the  previous  year;  the  total  membership    mand  brought  about  by  the  European  war  has  raised 

'  the  price  of  steel  and  iron.     In  the 

ordinary  channels  of  business,  iron 
and  steel  is  not  destroyed  as  it  is  at 
war  times  because  much  of  it  is  used 
over  again,  but  the  destruction  of 
battleships,  all  kinds  of  iron  bridge 
work,  railroad  equipment,  implements 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  explosion  of 
aheils  in  war  liuiea  loses  this  ma 
terial  forever.  The  iron  ore  necessary 
to  replace  the  loss  occasioned  by 
this  destruction  will  keep  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  busy  for  several  years, 
should  the  war  stop  immediately,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  replacing  that 
which  has  alreaxly  been  destroyed. 

England's   merchant   marine  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt,  all  the  railroads  in 
the  countries  now  affected  by  the  war 
will  have  to  be  replaced,  and  what  has 
been  destroyed  will  have  to  be  built  up,  consequently, 
farmers  who  are  putting  off  buying  their  tools  in  the 
hopes  of  lower  prices  may  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.     The  unusual  de- 
mand   brought   about   by    nations    who   are   laboring 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  fighting  for  na- 
tional life,  causes  them  to  bid  exceptioually  high  for 
materials  needed  to  coinduct  the  war. 

The  farmer  •carries  out  this  principle  iu  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  iron  and  steel  masters.     Not 
very  long  ago   grain  merchants   were 
advertising     in      newspapers      telling 
farmers  to  hold  their   wheat  because 
it   \Vould  bring  them   a  higher  price. 
It  is  the  farmer's  right  to  hold  wheat 
for  a  higher  price  if  he  can  get  it.  Un 
doubtedly  a  great   many   farmers  ac 
cepted  the  advice  and  are  holding  their 
wheat  for  higher  prices.  Nobody  con 
demne    the    farmer    for    this,    yet   the 
farmer    who    condemns    the    iron    and 
steel  master  must  condemn   the  same 
thing  in  himself  if  he  is  fair  minded. 
This  increase  in  the  price  of  iron, 
steel    and    other    products    entering    into    raw    uia 
terials  is  a  burden  over  which    manufacturers  have 
no  control.    They  could  have  placed  all  of  it  on  farm 
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FIG.  3.    CONCRETE  STEPS. 

was  about  17,000;  the  amount  received  from  the  state 
fund  was  $57,355.18;  the  total  amount  paid  m  prem 
iuma  (exclusive  of  the  races)  was  $140,824,39.  The 
amount  offered  in  premiums  for  1916  is  about  $180,- 
00.00.  The  gross  expense  of  running  the  sixty  prin 
cipal  fairs  last  year  wus  a  little  over  $530,000.  The 
total  investment  in  grounds  and  buildimgs  of  these 
same  associations  represented  an  expenditure  of 
.•^2,275,000. 

The  County  Agricultural  Associations  are  play- 
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FIG.  2.    FORM  FOR  LAYING  CONCRETE  STEPS. 


jiig  a  more  important  part  each  year  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  our  agricultural  interests. 
Thru  the  active  00  operation  of  the  State  Department 


of  Agriculture  many  lecturers  and  exhibits  are  sent    era,  but  tile  increase  asked  does  not  compensate 


to  the  (!ounty  Fairs  thruout  the  state.  The  state  of 
i'ennsylvania  since  1907  has  actively  encouraged  the 
|>ayment  of  liberal  premiums  on  exhibits  by  making 
an  appropriation  therefor  which  enables  the  various 
associations  to  procure  the  finest  specimens  fur  ex 


plement    manufacturers    for    the    additional    amuunL 
they   are    obliged  to   pay    for   their    materials.      Tlin 
laboring  man  who  works  for  the  manufacturer  is  pay 
iug  more  for  What  he  eats,  drinkn  and  wears  without 
any   relief  iu  sight  and,  consequently,  he  is  demand 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

plowed  the  grass  may  start  growing  again  to  such  an    in  the  softer  subsoiL    Do  not  try  to  blast  ditches  in 
extent  that  the  harrow  will  not  be  effective  in  killing    dry  sand,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  dry  ground  of  any 


ing   higher    wages.      This,    in    connection    with    the 

scarcity    of    materials,    some    of    which    cannot    be  „        -  u  *  1 

urchased  at  any  price,  should  cause  farmers  to  re-  it.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  plow    kiml,.altlio  if  you  cannot  wait  for  the  wet  season  and 

fleet  very  seriously  upon  the  postponement  of  buying  the  second  time  and  break  the  land  slightly  deeper    you  are  willing  to  meet  an  increased  expense,  you  can 

the  implements  bhey  need.  than  at  the  first  plowing.     The  following  spring  the     blast  ditches  thru  dry  clay  or  heavy  loam.— J.  E.  M 

It   is   commonly    accepted    that   the    reason    for  land  should  be  plowed  to  a  good  depth,  in  order  to  ~ 

the  prevailing  high  prices  the  past  few  years  on  farm  bury  the  many  dead  roots  on  the  surface.     In  case  a 

oroducts  is  because  the  food  supply  is  not  increasing  few  sprigs  of  the  grass  are  still  alive,  it  is  advisable 

fast  as  the  population,  this  being  particularly  true  to  plant  the  fields  in  some  intertilled  crop,  as  corn*or 

f   meats.      In    these   unusual    times    when    the    crop  potatoes,  or  to  sow  some  smother  crop,  as  buckwheat 

production  is  curtailed  in  almost  the  whole  of  Kurojte  or  millet. 

we  ewe   a   duty    to   raise   all    we   possibly   can.   Our  On  very  small  areas,  the  grass  may  be  destroyed 

reward  for  this  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  i)y   digging  out   all   parts  of  the   plant  by  hand    or 
grow  crops.     To  grow  the  best 


Queries  and  Comments 

(This  department  ia  open  to  all  of  our  tubacriber*. 
Querieii  and  short  cominentB  are  invited.  Queries 
will    be    auawered    by    beat    available    authorities.) 


H. 


crops  we  must  have  the  best 
tools  we  can  purchase.  The  dif 
ference  between  poor  plowiug 
and  good  plowing  very  often 
means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  the  crop. 
To  put  off  buying  a  needed  plow 
on  the  supposition  that  prices 
will  be  lower  in  the  spring,  can 
and  very  often  does  mean  the 
saving  of  $4  and  the  losing  of 

$50. 

Our  weather  prophets  tell 
us  that  the  weather  this  year 
will  be  much  the  same  as  last. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
farmers  are  assured  of  continu- 
ous good  prices  for  some  time 
to  come.  In  view  of  all  this 
we  must  not  forget  that  we 
must  raise  enough  grain  to  sup- 
ply our  nation  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  we  export.  If  we  do 
not,  there  will  be  a  food  short- 
age which  will  be  felt  in  our 
own  country  because  of  the 
willingness  of  the  warring  na- 
tions to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  fuod  stuffs  to 
sustain  their  armies.  This  is  but  a  natural  conclu- 
sion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. — Q. 

Handling  Quack  Grass 


HORSE    CULTIVATION    SAVES    WORK    IN    THE    LONG  ROWED    GARDEN 


Yellow  Sweet  Clover 
v.,   German    Valley,   N.   J.,   sends    sample   of 
l>laut  and  asks  its  name,  feeding 
value  and  uses.     The  plant  has 
slender,     erect     and     spreading 
branches.     Leaves  are  three-fo- 
il olate    like   clover   and    flowers 
are  a  bright  yellow  in  long  race- 
ines  or  elongated  clusters.     The 
jilant  is  evidently  yellow  sweet 
clover,  a   soil    renovator  and   a 
lair  forage  crop.  It  is  much  like 
the  ordinary  sweet  clover  except 
that   it  does  not  make  as  rank 
growth.      It   is   better  liked   by 
bee  men   than   the   white  sweet 
clover,      because      the      yellow 
blooms  a  little  earlier  and  holds 
its  bloom  a  little  longer. 
Cover  Crop  in  Com 
"I    would    like    to    sow    a 
cover  crop  in   corn  at  tihe   last 
working  which  will  be  aliout  the 
10th    of  August.      I    have   beeu 
thinking    of   sowing    a    mixture 
of  rye,  vetch  and  crimson  clov- 
er, but  do  not  know  in  what  pro- 
portion to  sow  them.  Would  you 
recommend     inoculation,     if    so 
what,  and  where  can  it  be  ob- 


liy    smothering    with    tar    paper.      This,    however,    is    tained?     Our  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  with   fairly  good 


practicable  only  for  very  small  areas. 


Making  Ditches  with  Explosives 


drainage  and   raises  rye,  clover,  timothy  and  corn. 
— W.  M.  H.,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

The  three  named  should  be  sown  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing amounts^  Rye,  one-half  'bushel;  vetch,  20  lbs., 
and  crimson  clover,  10  lbs.  per  acre.     Of  course  lime 
There  seems   to  be   great   differences   in   the  re-    is  required  for  nearly  all  legumes,  but  if  you  have 
aponse  of  different  soils  to  the  action  of  explosives,    been  raising  clover  successfully  it  is  likely  there  is 
In  going  over  the  figures  and  the  records  of  a  dozen    enough  lime  for  vetch  and  crimson  clover.  However, 
or  more  ditches  that  had  been  blasted  out,  in  Mary-     if   these  crops   have   never   been   grown   on   your   soil 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,    you  will  have  better  auecess  by  inoculating  the  seed, 


Prevent   Seed   from  Maturing   and  Starve   Out 
Underground  Parts 

The  methods  advocated  for  the  control  or  eradi- 
cation   of   quack-grass   are   more   or   less   similar   fur 
all    sections,    according    to    data    from    the    various    and  other  states,  it  was  plain  that  no  one  rule  could  be    or  by  spreading  L'UU  or  ;iiiu  pounds  of  soil  in   which 
state  experiment  stations   and   the   department.  laid  down  for  all  the  cases.  they  have  been  growing,  per  acre,  on  the  field.  The 

In  the  eradication  of  any  weed  which  propagates  Economical  ditch  blasting  can  be  done  only  when    commercial    cultures   are    very   successful   when    pur- 

by  underground  parts  and  also  by  the  production  of  the  ground  is  wet.  Yet  if  it  is  too  wet,  experience  .c-ha.sed  from  a  reliable  firm  and  used  according  to 
seeds,  the  fundamental  i>rinciples  to  be  recognized  has  shown  tliat  a  successful  ditch  can  not  be  made.  dir(>ctions  which  are  furnished  by.  the  manufac- 
are,  first  to  prevent  the 


furnished 

turers. 


plants  from  maturing 
seeds,  and  second,  to 
starve  ouit  the  under- 
ground parts  by  pre- 
venting the  formation 
of  leaves. 

The  roots  of  quack 
grass  growing  on  sod 
or  pasture  land  are 
muoh  nearer  the  sur 
face  than  where  the 
grass  is  growing  in  a 
cultivated  field.  For 
this  reason,  when  it  is 
desired  to  clear  a  field 
of  quack-grass,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  first 
utilize  the  field  as  a 
pasture  or  meadow, 
keeping  the  grass  graz- 
ed or  cut  rather  close 
for  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore attempting  to  kill 
it. 

The  process  of  kill 


MODERN    CORN    HARVESTING. 


Sweet    Clover  in   Pas- 
tures 
On      every      farm 
wher«>  sweet  clover  has 
been  grown  in  pastures 
the  owners  are  enthusi- 
astic about  it;  not  only 
because    it    is    rich    iu 
jtrotein,    and    obviates 
the  necessity  of  heavy 
grain    feeding    at    this 
time,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  powerful  drouth 
r  e  s  i  3  t  e  r    and    gives 
])lenty      of      succulent 
feed    when   everything 
else    is    dried  up.      Its 
value,  too,  is  enhanced 
from    the   fact  that   it 
may  be  spread  upon  the 
pasture   without  plow- 
ing    a  decided  advan- 
tage   because    a    large 
amount  of  our  pastures 


cannot    be    plowed, 

ing  quack-grass  is  not  complicated  nor  difficult,  but  Por  instance,  in  muck  swamps  in  Maryland  and  Louis-  When   possible,   it    is   advisable   to    harrow    and   cer- 

requires  thoro,  conscientious  work  aud  perseverance,  iana,  where  the  material  was  semi-fluid,  the  explo-  tainly  to  lime;  but  with  this  exception  comparative- 

The  work  should  start  in  mid-sannmer  by  plowing  the  sives  threw  out  euough  material  to  leave  a  ditch,  but  ly  little  labor  is  needed  to  get  most  excellent  sweet 

infested  land  only  deep  enough  to  turn  over  a  fur-  the  banks  immediately  moved  in  aud  closed  up  the  clover  pasture  on  any  of  our  farms.     One  ditHculty 

row  containing  most  of  the  grass  roots.     On  sod  or  cavity.     Fortunately  these  conditions  do  not  prevail  which    has    beeu    encountered   has   beeu    the    cost    of 

pasture  land.  If  or  4  inches  is  usually  the  i)Toi)er  dejith.  at  all  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.    Such  ground  the  seed. 

On  land   which   has  not   been   in   liay  or  i)a3ture,  the  is  almost  unknown  in  the  north.  When   the  seed   pods  of  the  clover  now  in  blos- 

plowing  should  usually  be  slightly  deeper.     Ten  days  Sandy  soil  offers  another  problem.     When  there  Bom    become    about    half    dry    and    brown,    cut    the 

or    two    weeks    after    plowing,    this    sod    should    be  is  just  enough  water  to  bind  the  sand  and  what  little  plants;  aud  then  when  the  pasture  is  limed,  spread 

thoroly   pulverized    with   a  disk    harrow,    which    will  loam  and  clay  may  be  mixed  with  it,  aud  not  enough  the  plants   very   thinly  over   the   field  and   then   for 

destroy  any  growth  the  plants  may  have  made.     Ke  to   make   the  sand   soft,  ditches   can    be   blasted    out  get     the    whole    transaction.       Sweet    clover    seeded 

peat  this  harrowing  every  10  days  or  two  weeks  until  very   effectively   and  satisfactorily.     You  should   see  this    way    is    slow    to    germinate,    then    thicken   and 

fall,  when  the  grass  will  be  completely  killed  out.  that  'the  charges  are  placed  shallow  enough  so  that  spread    itself    over    the    entire    pasture.      This    is    a 

In   case  of  excessive   rainfall   after   the  land    is  they  do  nut  tend  to  send  their  gases  to  useless  depths  comparatively   easy  matter. ^F.  R.  S. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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FARQUHAR 
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Seed  With  This 
Convenient  Drill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  only  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advantage  is 
the  result  of  underslung  frame,  an 
arrantrement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  srrain,  irrass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  degree.  Lifting  lever,  levert 
regulatin&r  quantities  of  grain  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
in  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  spring 
pressure  attachment  to  bold  at  uni- 
form depth. 

Write  today  foryourdealer'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  booklet,  "Seed- 
ing with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill." 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 
Box  346,  York,  Penn*. 

Othmr  Farquhar  Product* 

Ensines  knd  Boilers,  Smvr  Mill*, 
Threahers,  Tractor*,  Potato  Diggers. 
CultiTators,  HydrauUc  Presses. 


HAY  BALERS 


makesclean,  com- 
^  pact  bales  of  any- 
.    thing  balable.     Built 
by  pioneers.     Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Bitrgett  re-  j 
salts  and  profits  for  users.  \ 
Write  for  latest  Catalog. 


I 
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WHEAT    GROWERS 

Not  Retting  the  beet  results  should  sow  one  of  the 
Hoffman  Seed  Wheats."  Six  kinds, -rell.ible. 
Iranly,  prollflr— varlcilea  that  wUI  thrive  under  try- 
ing wndltlons.  Graded— clean  of  rye,  cockle,  cheat, 
carllc,  gmut,-Prices  are  just— Catalog  and  samples. 
iXJth  free.  If  you  tell  where  you  saw  this  oder. 

A.  H.HOFFMAN,Inc.,  Undisville.  Pa. 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blu«. 

For  BuDchlnif  Asp^ra^ns,  C«lsry,  Ve^at&blw,  Bt«. 

Attractively   prepared    product*   command   top 

prices  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  and  prices. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Markei  St.,  Phil*. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
"Granger"  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning— Less  work— No  loss — 
Cost,  $3.50.  $6.00  ui  $10.00.    Send   for  catalog   B 

KASTSNN   MFO.  CO.,  259  S.  4TH   ST..  PHILA.,   PA 

■ 1 

Ideal  Fruit  Pickers'  Bag 

Price  right.  Write  tor  catalog.       Agent*  wanted 

G.  H.  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  HooeoyeFaiu,  n.y. 

SEED  WHEAT 

B«*t  recleaned  seed.  Stoner'i  Mlraele,  and  Bt.  Louta 
Grand  Prix*.  Yields  abundantly.  Prioe*  reaaonable. 
Write  for  eIreiUar  today. 

J.  N.  Mcpherson         box  lo  scottsvuie.  n.  y. 
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MABKETING   GBAPES 


In  his  address  at  the  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Association  Meeting  last  winter 
on  the  Marketing  of  Grapes  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua (N.  Y.)  and  Erie  (Pa.)  belt,  Wil- 
son, Road,  of  Westfleld,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  from  the  area  of 
50  miles  long  and  one  to  three  miles 
wide  one-third  of  all  the  grapes  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  are  grown,  these 
being  over  40,000  acres  devoted  to  the 
industry.  The  average  yearly  crop  is 
7,000  cars  of  10  tons  each  and  the 
money  value  at  the  rough  price  of  $30 
a  ton,  $2,250,000.  Probably  90  percent  of 
the  crop  is  harvested  in  six  weeks  be- 
cause only  one  variety — the  Concord — is 
grown  to  any  great  extent.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  of  seasonal  and  other 
influences,  marketing  presents  serious 
problems,  but  not  so  serious  as  before 
the  advent  and  development  of  tho 
grape  juice  industry. 

A  leading  conpany  has  fostered  the 
idea  of  one  central  marketing  concern. 
Attempts  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  growers 


— basket  or  ton;  grower  shippers  get  4 
or  5  percent  more  and  men  who  have 
juice  quality  grapes  may  get  as  high  as 
20  percent  or  even  more  above  either 
of  the  other  classes  mentioned.  Does 
the  business  payt 

To  be  personal,  I  have  one  vineyard 
of  50  acres  and  have  lost  money  at  the 
rate  of  $350  a  year.  A  neighbor  with 
the  same  acreage  has  averaged  clear 
about  $2,000  a  year  above  expenses. 
My  vineyard  purchased  three  years  ago 
was  a  typical  run-down  vineyard;  my 
neighbor's  one  that  has  always  received 
the  best  care.  As  a  general  proposition 
a  well  managed  vineyard  is  a  paying  in- 
vpstraent. — M.  Q.  K. 


BEREY  PICKING  AND  PAOKINO 


July  29,  1916. 

noon  in  time  for  shipment,  so  much  the 
better,  for  after  it  cools  it  remains 
cool  until  sold  the  next  morning. 

Deft-flngered  pickers  who  handle  the 
fruit  with  a  light  dainty  touch  should 
be  the  only  ones  employed. 

The  fruit  boxes  should  be  rounded 
full  for  there  will  be  some  shrinkage. 
If  the  pickers  persist  in  bringing  in 
bruised  fruit  or  scant  boxes,  simply 
count  out  any  such  returns  and  they  will 
refo^rm. 

For  a  very  fancy  trade  and  quick  de- 
livery, very  fine  strawberries  are  picked 
with  a  stem.  These  berries  are  usually 
picked  late  the  previous  afternoon  and 
are  intended  to  be  eaten  by  the  consum- 
er at  breakfast  the  following  morning. — 
M.  R.  Conover. 


The  greater  the  distance  from  the 
grower  to  his  market,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  have  the  fruit  there  in  the  best 
condition  of  ripeness  and  firmness.  In 
many  instances,  if  the  fruit  is  ripe 
enough,  it  isn't  firm;  and  if  it  is  firm,  it 
isn't  ripe  enough. 

Opportune  picking  and  careful  hand- 
ling are  imperative  if  the  consumer  is 
to  have  the  right  degree  of  ripeness  and 
firmness  for  which  he  will  pay  a  good 
price.  The  average  field  shed  at  ono 
side  of  the  berry  patch,  with  its  insul 


MULCHING    STRAWBERRIES 


A   VIGOROUS   BED    OF    SEED   ONIONS. 


Attractive  Fruit 


es 


bring  best  prices.  For  best  results  at  low  oust  uacPhllh. 
Basfcat  LInlnfl.    Write  today  for  circular  and  prices 

ruia.  Paper  Co.,    2S1  S.  Front  St.,  PbHa,,  Pa. 


$.*R  in  Pntntr»P«j    V  VfinyjA  right.      Write 
«p  HI  rOLauies    fordescriptlon  of  friend 
POTATO  .SPRAYER  or  send  JlOOnnd  have  one 
shipped  at    once,     all     frelKht    paid.     Hatlsfao- 
(actory  service  guaranteed.     "FRIEND"  quality 
throughout. 
••FRIENIJ"  MFG.  CO.,  OA8PORT,  N.  Y. 

gy  g\  w\  m  *  Harvester  cuts  and  throws  In  pile  on 
I  1 1  IJ  IVI  liorvestcr  or  windrows.  Man  and 
I  .  I  I  n  111  horse  cutH  and  shocks  equal  to  a 
V  V  m\  tl  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every  Btate. 
,.,    .,         ..  Price  only  »22.0<)  with  fodder  binder. 

Testlmonl.iL'j  A  cauii>«  FRKK  HhowlnR  picture  of  Har- 
vester. PROCESS  Mtft.  Co.,  I>ept.  22'*,  Sallna.  Kan. 


WEEDLESS  TIMOTHY  ^«„f  & 

Red  and  other  DeM  Bee<lH. 

O.  M.  Soott  *  Bon*  Co  ,  837  Main  Ht,  Maryavlile.O 


to  perfect  such  an  organization  but  in 
spite  of  enthusiasm  shown  at  meetings 
nothing  but  awakening  interest  result- 
ed. What  the  growers  sought  was  act- 
ually done  for  them 'by  this  leading 
juice  concern,  namely  establishing 
prices.  In  1914  when  the  crop  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine  the  company  o£Fered  a 
nainimum  price  of  $?5  a  ton.  Other  juice 
manufacturers  fell  in  line  with  the 
result  that  the  largest  crop  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  section  was  harvested  and 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  enjoy- 
ed nearly  $3,000,000.  This  company  has 
averaged  $38  a  ton  during  the  past  five 
years  for  the  grapes  it  has  bought,  be- 
cause it  pays  a  premium  for  high  quali- 

ty. 

Aside  from  the  grape  juice  concerns 
the  co-operative  associations  exercise 
the  greatest  market  steadying  influence 
because  they  form  the  basis  unit  prices 
for  the  outside  market.  Cash  buyers 
must  approximate  these  prices;  some- 
times they  pay  more,  especially  on  a 
rising  market.  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  the  co-operative  concerns  have 
been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  price 
maintenance,  so  their  membership  is 
growing.  Large  shipper  growers  are 
themselves  becoming  members  and  urg- 
ing smaller  ones  to  do  so  also  for  mu- 
tual protection  and  the  good  of  the  in- 
dustry. When  the  money  is  distributed 
the  associations  and  the  cash  buyers 
return   practically  the  same   unit  price 


ficient  shelter  for  all  the  berries  on  a 
"big"  day,  the  sweep  of  warm  wind 
from  over  hot  fields,  is  not  always  an 
ideal  shelter  for  the  gathered  fruit 
awaiting  shipment.  The  lack  of  over- 
sight which  allows  some  pickers  to  dis- 
guise bruised  fruit  by  a  topping  of  fine 
berries;  the  heat  of  boxes  left  in  the 
«un  before  they  are  filled  with  fruit, 
also  contribute  toward  a  speedy  decay 
of  the  fruit. 

Few  small  growers  can  do  better  than 
use  the  shed  method  because  it  is  cheap 
and  convenient,  but  where  a  grower's 
fruit  yield  is  large  a  better  shelter  is 
very  desirable.  A  deep,  cool,  brick- 
lined  building  with  doors  and  windows 
which  may  be  opened  wide  at  night  or 
in  the  early  morning  and  closed  before 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. In  such  a  place,  the  fruit  cools  to 
a  shipping  firmness  and  remains  so  until 
time   to  ship  it. 

Where  a  field  shed  is  the  only  avail- 
able shelter  it  is  well  to  locate  it  where 
there  is  the  shade  of  trees  and  a  running 
brook  if  possible. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  is  the 
ideal  time  to  gather  the  fruit  if  they 
are  not  too  wet.  Fruit  that  is  fully  ripe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  will  be 
unmarketable  if  left  longer.  The  one 
objection  to  morning  gathered  fruit  is 
the  length  of  time  to  the  consumer, 
twenty- four  hours  or  over.  If  the  fruit 
can  be  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 


Many  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  strawberries  mulch  their  plantations 
every  fall,  usually  after  the  ground 
freezes  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two. 
The  benefits  are:  (1)  Protection  from 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
soil,  by  which  much  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  is  prevented.  (2)  Tho  the 
strawberry  is  hardy  thruout  the  North, 
the  friendly  covering  of  a  mulch  is 
beneficial.  (3)  Moisture  is  conserved 
in  the  soil  the  following  spring  and 
early  summer  when  it  is  impracticable 
to  cultivate  the  land.  (4)  The  beari«ii 
are  kept  clean  and  free  from  sand  dur- 
ing the  picking  season. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  mulching  material.  Stable  man- 
ures, in  which  weed  seeds  abound,  should 
never  be  used,  for  they  are  certain  to 
cause  much  trouble,  especially  if  the 
plantation  is  to  be  retained  for  more 
than  one  crop.  Horse  manure  which  is 
free  from  weed  seeds  is  ideal  for  mulch- 
ing strawberries.  A  grower  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  keeps  four  horses  and 
who  baa  very  little  work  for  them  dur- 
ing the  winter,  obtains  a  weed-free 
mulch  by  sweeping  the  stables  and 
entry,  and  feeding  straw  and  grain  un- 
Ufo  uOutalua  a  large  proportion  of  straw, 
and  sufficient  solid  and  liquid  excrements 
to  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  plants 
the  next  spring.  If  such  a  mulch  can- 
not be  obtained,  then  any  of  the  cereal 
straws  may  be  used. 

Tho  depth  of  covering,  placed  only 
over  the  rows,  should  be  not  less  than 
three  inches.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
remove  the  mulch  from  the  plants  the 
following  spring,  after  growth  starts, 
and  place  it  between  the  rows  and  as 
much  as  possible  around  the  plants. — R, 
L,  Watts. 


HORTICULTURAL  BULLETINS 


Apple  Aphids  and  Their  Control. — 
Plant  lice,  or  aphids,  are  becoming 
very  destructive  pests  on  farms  and 
fruit  plantations,  particularly  in  ap- 
ple orchards,  and  the  Station  at  Qeneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  working  for  several 
years  on  the  problem  of  their  control. 
In  Bulletin  No.  415  recent  studies  are 
discussed,  which  show  the  character  of 
the  injuries,  directly  to  the  fruit  and 
indirectly  thru  affect  on  foliage,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage,  the  species  concern- 
ed in  the  work  and  the  materials,  meth- 
ods and  time  of  application  which  give 
best  results  in  treatment.  The  most 
satisfactory  combination,  uniting  safe 
use  on  foliage  and  effectiveness  against 
the  insects,  was  found  to  be  three- 
fourths  pint  Oif  40  percent  nicotine  solu- 
tion to  one  hundred  gallons  of  lime-sul- 
phur solution  at  winter  strength,  for 
bud  treatment,  used  as  the  buds  are 
spreading  at  tho  tips. 

Full  details  of  studies  and  treatment 
are  given  in  the  bulletin,  which  will  be 
sent  free  in  response  to  a  post  card  re- 
quest address«'d  to  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N,  Y, 


July  20,  1916. 

Breeding  Raspberries. — The  number 
of  careiul  breeders  of  fruit  or  students 
of  plant  breeding  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  just  as  present,  so  many  persons 
■will  be  interested  in  Bulletin  No.  417 
oi  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (Geneva,  N.  Y.)  This  an- 
nounces some  of  the  results  secured  and 
principles  revealed  in  twenty-five  years' 
work  in  breeding  rapsiberries.  The  work 
has  proven  the  hybrid  nature  of  the 
purple  raspberry,  clarified  some  points 
in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  color, 
size,  etc.,  and  marked  some  varieties  as 
good  parents,  others  as  poor  ones,  facts 
not  always  evident  from  tho  behavior  of 
the  varieties  themselves. 

Like  other  Station  bulletins,  this  one 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  makes 
known  his  interest  to  the  above  station. 

Seed  Tests. — T'he  character  of  the 
grass,  and  other  forage  crop,  seeds  sold 
in  New  York  during  1915  is  reflected  in 
Bulletin  No.  416  of  the  Station  at  Gen- 
eva. About  1100  samples  were  examin- 
ed, either  from  the  official  inspection  or 
sent  in  by  farmers,  which  indicate  a 
fairly  satisfactory  condition  in  the  seed 
trade,  but  also  show  deficiencies  in  the 
law  whereby  the  individual  purchaser 
may  be  either  greatly  harmed  by  the 
presence  of  seeds  of  dodder  or  other  ser- 
ious weeds  in  the  crop  seed,  without 
any  notice  of  their  presence,  or  be  badly 
cheated  by  the  large  proportion  of 
rubbish  in  the  seed  since  the  law  makes 
no  restriction  on  the  quantity  of  such 
material  present.  The  bulletin  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  from  the  above  sta- 
tion, Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


"Will  you  kindly  advise  me  how 
much  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover 
mixed,  to  sow  to  4  acres  of  orchard?" 
J.  W.  M.,  Bedford  County,  Pa. 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  I  would  say 
that  a  combination  of  20  pounds  of 
hairy  vetch  and  8  pounds  of  crimson 
clover  seed  per  acre,  if  properly  seeded, 
should  be  ample  to  secure  a  good  cover 
crop  under  any  ordinary  conditions.  It 
should  also  be  satisfactory  to  sow  them 
any  time  up  to  the  first  week  in  August, 
altho  in  general  it  is  better  to  get  them 
in  a  trifle  earlier, 

Oats  and  Cowbom  Turnips  for  a 
Cover  Crop 

"What  will  make  a  good  oover-crop 
in  a  4-year-old  peach  and  apple  orchard! 
Something  that  will  not  live  thru  the 
winter  will  suit  me  best.  Would  cow- 
horn  turnips  and  oats  be  a  good  combina- 
tion?" A.  W,  B.,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

In  my  opinion,  millet  sown  at  the  rate 
of  18  to  20  pounds  to  the  acre  would  be 
as  good  a  cover  crop  as  you  could  get 
for  your  orchard,  if  you  desire  one  that 
will  not  live  thru  the  winter. 

The  combination  of  oats  and  cowhorn 
turnips  would  not  be  at  all  objection- 
able, however,  and  they  should  be  sown 
at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  of  oats  and  2 
|>ound8  of  cowhorn  turnips  to  the  acre. 
Need  of  Extra  Lime  in  Sulphur- Arsenate 

Spraylmg    of    Apples — Sulphur 
Solution  Alone  on  Peaches 

"I  am  now  spraying  for  the  second 
brood  of  codlin  moth,  using  arsenate  of 
load  and  lime-sulphur  solution  for  fun- 
gus troubles.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  use  any  hydrated  or  similar 
lime  to  prevent  any  injury,  or  c^n  I 
feel  safe  to  use  just  the  arsenate  of 
lead  and  lime-sulphur  solution? 

*  *  With  reference  to  brown  rot  on 
peaches:  I  sprayed  them  only  once  when 
the  shucks  were  falling,  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  should  have  sprayed  them 
again  even  before  this  time  for  brown 
rot.  Do  you  feel  that  I  could  use  the 
commercial  liime-sulphur  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  to  make  the  self-boiled,  8- 


8-50,  myself?  My  crop  is  so  very  small 
this  year,  we  are  so  busy  and  it  is  bo 
much  trouble  to  rig  up  all  the  equipment 
to  make  the  self  boiled  and  it  would  suit 
much  better  to  make*  the  commercial 
which  I  presume  should  be  used  at  one 
to  forty  if  it  would  be  equally  satisfac- 
tory.    What  do  you  think  about  it? 

"The  few  peaches  we  have  this  year 
are  very  badly  stung  by  the  curculio, 
very  much  worse  than  usual  and  I  fear 
if  the  brown  rot  germs  are  not  already 
in  they  will  be  more  likely  than  usual 
to  make  us  trouble  unless  wo  should 
have  a  very  favorable  season."  D.  M. 
W.,  Franklin  County,  Pa. 

With  any  standard  grade  of  lead  ar- 
senate, it  should  be  entirely  unnecessary 
to  add  hydrated  or  similar  lime  to  pro- 
vent  spray  injury  with  the  combination 
you  are  using  on  apples.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  however,  that  you  are  making  the 
application  rather  early  for  the  second 
brood  of  codling  moth.  In  general,  I 
would  expect  that  the  last  week  in  .July 
would  be  early  enough  for  it,  and  es- 
pecially so  this  season,  which  is  distinct- 
ly later  than  normal. 

In  regard  to  tho  spraying  for  brown 
rot  of  peaches,  you  should  be  able  to 
use  the  sulphur  solution  alone,  that  is 
without  the  addition  of  any  arsenical, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  safety  on  peaches, 
if  the  solution  is  diluted  sufficiently. 
The  dilution  that  you  speak  of,  however, 
is  much  too  strong.  One  part  of  the 
best  commercial  lime-sulphur  to  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  water,  or  a  dilution  that 
will  result  in  a  density  not  greater  than 
1.003  in  the  final  spray,  is  as  strong  as 
one  can  use  with  satisfactory^  safety  on 
peaches.  The  latter  strength  has  proved 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  self-boiled  ma- 
terial in  fungicidal  value,  in  our  experi- 
ments. 

Merits  of  Millet  as  a  Cover-Crop 

"Yours  of  July  8th  at  hand  and  thank 
you  for  the  information. 

"In  regard  to  the  millet  as  a  cover 
crop,  what  good  is  to  be  derived  from  it? 
We  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  merit 
of  millet  as  a  cover  crop  and  if  you  will 
explain   its   merits  we   wall   appreciate 


an  TVS  a 
0«j»aAa^fs 


as  a  cover  crop;  how  would  that  in  your 
judgment  compare  with  miillet?"  W.  E, 
S.,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

The  chief  advantages  of  millet  are  its 
relatively  low  seed  cost,  quick  growth, 
good  supply  of  vegetation,  and  erect 
habit  which  tends  to  hold  the  snow  and 
hence  conserves  moisture  and  reduces 
danger  of  winter  injury.  It  is  also  kill- 
ed by  frost  in  the  fall  which  permits 
easier  and  rather  earlier  cultivation  in 
the  spring  than  is  the  case  with  wheat 
or  rye  or  other  crops  that  live  over  the 
winter. 

I  might  also  state  that  in  our  compari- 
son of  cover  crops  on  apples,  the  miUet 
plot  has  produced  a  rather  distinctly 
better  growth  of  tree  during  the  first 
eight  years  than  the  rye  plot.  If  you 
have  any  special  preference  for  wheat  or 
rye  as  a  winter  cover,  however,  there 
would  be  no  important  objection  in  us- 
ing either  of  them  in  place  of  the  millet. 


CROWN  GALL  ON  BLACKBERRIES 
AND  RASPBERRIES 


Because  of  the  marked  immunity  of 
blackberries  to  crown  gall,  which  may 
be  transmitted  to  fruit  trees,  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  prefers  this  crop  to 
raspberries    for   orchard    interplanting. 

At  the  Station  65  rows  of  raspberries, 
including  black,  purple,  yellow  and  red 
varieties,  were  all  infected  this  year 
by  this  disease.  The  Clark  variety  was 
least  seriously  diseased. 

None  of  the  native  blackberries,  how- 
ever, showed  any  infection,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  a  few  nodules  on  some  plants 
of  Lawton.  A  few  varieties  from  far 
western  and  southern  states  showed 
some  infection. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

^Good  Markets  -  High  Price* 

Prizes  Awardod  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Producti  Expo- 
sition at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised  Whtat, 
Oats,  Barlry  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the  prizes 
for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

No  leu  imporlant  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's  wheat  and 
other  graini,  ii  the  excelloKe  of  the  cattle  led  and  fattaned  on  the  graMM  of 
chat  country.  A  recent  *hipment  of  rattle  to  Chictgo  topped  the  market  in 
(hat  city  (or  quality  and  price. 

Wratern  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third 
as  much  wheat  as  all  of  the  Unite'd  States, 
or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  haa  >  greater  exportable  (urplui  of  wheat 
thia  yrar  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at  preacnt  pricra  you  can  .figure 
out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 

In  Weitern  Canada  you  will  find  good  market!,  aplendid  achoola.'  eaccp- 
tional  aocial   conditbna,  perfect  climate  and  other  good  attraction*. 
There  Is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  coniicripllon. 
Send  for  illuitrated  pamphlet  and  aak  for   reduced    railway  ratei, 
information  aa  to  the  beat  location*,  etc.     Add/*** 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

210  N.  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government   Agrnt 
No    panports    ara    n«c«*Miry    to    ontat    Canada 


For  Soil  "Efficiency" 

USE  WARNER'S 

44 


(Pure  "Cedar   Hollow"   Hydrated   Lime) 


Use    "LIMOID" 
This    Fall 


For  Soil  "Preparedness" 

Experts  1(11  lis  UO  per  cent  of  oiustern  soils  are  .sour  and  need  Lime. 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,       Wilmington,  Del .      Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE    SALISBURY    A    MURPHY 


Platform  Folding  Hay  Rack  and  Wagon  Body 


AS  A 

w  Ac;oN 

BOOV 


Will  tit  any  ordiDary  farm  wagon.     It  ia 
BtrunKuncf  aiiuplc— eaaily  converted   to 
Buit  the  work  ttt  hand — no  lif  tiiigof  body 
is  uf'cessary.  It  isanideaU'ijuip- 
miMitfor  ail  kinds  of  farm  work, 
its  capacity  being  22  to  24  bar- 
rrl.sorT.jiu.shelsiu  bulk.     Asa  _       ^ 
Htnck  rack  ifn  width  allows  of  ^^^^^\ 
jlriiwiiiK  nearly  doiiblf  the  Visual       ^«^|^/V 
nuriibt-r  of  calvesorHluHp.  "^"VS^ 

A.S  A  STOCK 
HACK 


AS  A  HAY  RACK 


0(ir  Uoference. — We  use  the  fol 
lowing  letter  by  permission : 
Exchange  Bank  of  Holley. 

Wc  would  stale  that  any 
contract   entered    into    by 
Salisbury'  &  Murphy  would 
absolutely  lie  carried  out  to 
the  full  sati.sfact ion  of  the  purchaser. 
Thev  are  well  known  and  reliable. 
\V.  S.  HOl'.SKL.  Cashier. 
W.  .\.  DOWNS,  Vice-President. 

JOHN   MURPHY,        25  State  Street, 


Holley,    New  York 


In  order  to  Introduce 
this  boily  and  hayrack, 
Tve       will      Khip     saine 
fri-lrtht   prepaid  to  an.v 
R.  R.  Station    bu«t    of 
the    MIsslsKlppI    River 
upon  receipt  of  S24.  or 
with  stock  racks  cotn- 
Olet<^f<>r  S2M.  If  vou  do 
not  uau  tiicm  Its  repre- 
sented, return  ««fne  at 
my  expense  and  money 
will  be  refunded.  Write 
for  circulars. 


.lA 


THIS  BOOK 

on  CORN  CRIBS 
Sent  Postpaid 


FREF 


(i) 


Contains  surprising  (seta  about  bii, 

yearly  waxte  of  corn  by  rats,  mice, 

birds,  mould,  etc,,  whiere  ordinary 

wood  cribs  are  used.    Shows  how 

to  avoid  your  share  of  thia  Rrreat 

loss     ana     have     better     cured, 

^      stronger  Brerminating  corn.    Send 

for   HiEE   COfY   today. 


7fiars/iaU(D(dm  (ribs 


cost  no  more  than  ordi-^ 
nary  wood  cribs— last  a  life- 
time. Keep  out  all  rats, 
mice.birds, thieves,  and  are 

fire,  lightning  and  weather- 
proof; eniiily  put  up.  Many  sizes 
and  styles.  Surprisingly  low  in 
coHt.  hYeiKht  raid.  Write  for 
KKKE  fat;' lot?  today.  ( 

IRON  CRia  *  BIN  CO. 


BROWN  FENCE 
i  BARGAIN  BOOK 
S   AND   SAMPLE 


k.^  Over  26,000,000   rod*  Brown '^ 
h  j  Fence  already  sold  to  400.000 
M  farmers.      Factory  I'rices,  ' 
V  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  •lylea, 
ISq  per  red  up.    Gates  and 
8teel  Poet*,  tool     Write    postal 
•  ROWM     riNCf     *    WIMK     CO. 
Cie»elen«l    Ohio 


HAY 


H      W,  D.  POWm  t  CO.,      Ml  W.  tM  tL.  Nm  rvk  H 

/^     aro  the'largest 'handlers  of  commission  hav  A 

ZJ     In  Oroater  NeW.York.  If  you  have  hay  to  dl»-  " 

T      poseofc()ramimlcat4j  with  them.  Y 

m^    i^      I'  '  Si       HAY       i ,. 


i^aibonjmestoiic 

rh^  Lanti  Tonic 


U I  Get  bigger  crops  by  using  Carbon 
I/I  Limestone.  Its  very  high  percent- 
age of  carbonate  of  lime  releases 
the  potash  now  inthesoilbut  un- 
available. Pulverized  fine  enough 
for  bestresults.  Inbulkorinsacks. 
Write  today  for  BOOKLET  aDd  PRICES. 

The  Carbon  Limestone  Company . 

m,  Sll  Slambiugh  Bl<i|.    Yeuniitown,  Ohio 


Ride  a  RANGER 

Meyel*  and  know  yoo  have  the  best     Boy  • 

aaaehine  you  can  arev*  before  ■ceepuaf. 

DCUVCWIO  riWK  on  oppievai  aa^W 

rfev*'  *r>al.  NO  KXTCNM  to  yea  if.  Wm 

trial  roa  do  not  wish  to  keep  It. 

LOW  rACTONV  COST,  neat  Inmrae^ 
«eola  and  valoee  «•»«■  UfirtmaJU*^ 

WNfTC  TOOAV   for  oar   \>\a  oaUUf 

•IrawliiKoiir  eomptot*  <•««  of  m«  t>ieyei*a. 

TIree,  snndtle*  and  parts,  and  leero  oar 

wondertal  nne  oftr*  aad  tanna. 

OO  MOT  BUT  a  bloyele.  tins  orrandrlea,  OBtil 

you  write  and  learo  what  «•  will  do  foryoa     k 

■>atalcard  brlnr»«»erTthlDf-wrile  It  now, 

CAO  CVCLS  CO.  HOT.  W  7lCHI6A«0 


WAnt«>H.An  Tr1f>a*  ^''o  can  think  of  alinple 
TTHiilCU-ftU    xuea,    things  to  patent?   Prot«ot 

your  Ideaa,  theylmay  bring'  you  wealth.  Write  for 
'Needed  Inventions"    and  "How  to  get  yoiir  Patent 

and  Your  Money   '     RANDOLPH    A     CO.,    Patent 

Attorneys.         Derartmrnt  fifl.        Wnshlnitton,  D.  C. 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


TORNCNtMICAL  WOWKS.  Tsrl^  Plk. 


-  — <f^" —    -     -  - — 

-  ~  -«'  ■'V  -  ■«»      ■  ■      — - 
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Eaubliahed  1880. 


Publiihed  Ev«ry  Skturday 


Entered  u  second  claw  matter  at  the  Philadelphia  Poatolfice. 
THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


M.  J.  LAWRENCE.  Prealdent 
M.L. LAWRENCE.  Vloe-PreB." 

NEFF  LAINO.      Managpr 
A.  J.  ANDERSON.  Editor 


F.  H.  NANCE,  BeonUry 

P.  T.  LAWRENCE,  Treamirer 

R.  P.  KESTER.  AsBooiate  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON,  Iluuacbold  Editor 


GENERAL  OFFICE  • 
a«|.2S3  South  3rd  St.  PWUarfphU.  P«. 

Branch  Offlcea  for  Advertialng  Only : 

101!  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,      381  Fourth  Aye. 

Advertising  Dldg.  |  Detroit,  Mich.,  39  Congreaa  St.  W. 


Cleveland,  O, 
Chicago,  111.. 


fl.OO 
.26 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years,  200  Copies  to  One  Person,  $2.00. 
a  Years   IMCoplM  $1.25  (  2  Years,  104Cople«i 

i  ySS!  M  Cop°M  .50  I  6  Months,  26  Cople. 

Remit  by  draft,  poetofflce  or  expresa  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Addrees  aJl  communications  to,  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  PubUshIng  Company.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

SOeenta  per  agate-Une  tneasurcment.  or  $4.20  per  Inch,  (14  lines  per 
inrfileaoli  Insertion.  No  advertisement  of  leas  than  3  lines  Inserted.  No 
dWBp'tive.  immoral  or  swindling  advertteemenW  Inserted  at  any  price. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable.  ,„.„. 

8^U  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.  Complet*  Informa- 
tion furnished  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  et 
Circulations 
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Tli«    increased    price    and    decreased    re 
TANOY       cejpts  of  fancy  brands  of  cheese  are  giving 
CHEBSE     a  splendid  opportunity  for  home  manufac- 

turere.  Swiss  cheese  has  advanced  nearly 
100  percent  in  the  last  two  years.  Roquefort  is  sell- 
ing wholesale  at  from  55  to  60  cents,  and  other 
varieties  of  similar  class  have. advanced  proportion- 
ately. These  advances,  of  course,  are  due  to  the 
war  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  foreign-made  cheese 
onto  our  markets.  Home  cheese  makers  who  can  pro- 
duce these  ibrands  of  a  quality  even  approaching  the 
foreign  product  have  an  attractive  market  at  pres- 
ent, and  should  be  able  to  hold  an  enlarged  trade 
wthen  the  war  is  over.  Other  American  industries 
are  making  good  use  of  present  opportunities  to 
capture  permanent  markets  at  home  and  abroad  in 
new  lines  of  products.  Our  cheese  makers  have  an 
exceptional  opportunity. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  become  a 
EUBAL  law  when  signed  by  the  President  July 
CBEDITS     17.      The   measure   enforces   the    general 

plan  of  regional  land  banks  and  joint 
stock  land  banks  outlined  in  our  columns  under  the 
Moss  BiH.  The  law  is  frankly  an  experiment.  Its 
value  to  farmers,  the  rate  of  intereert  which  it  will 
exact,  the  coat  of  operation  as  well  as  the  cost  to 
the  federal  government  are  features  which  can  only 
be  determined  with  trial.  It  was  enacted  in  response 
to  a  public  demand  second  only  to  the  demand  that 
brought  the  postal  savings  banks  into  existence.  It 
is  offered  as  a  means  of  securing  to  farmers  a  credit 
system  that  eftiaJl  be  somewhat  comparable  with  the 
credits  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  and  commer- 
cial enterprises.  While  there  has  been  wide-epread 
demand  for  such  a  measure,  we  believe  that  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  business  transacted  under  the  new 
law,  and  the  actual  calls  for  farm  loans  under  its 
provision*,  will  be  surprisingly  small,  at  least  until 
its  full  effects  have  been  definitely  established. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  the  state  eco- 
PEBSI8TENT  nomic   zoologist,   is   testing  the 

OPFICE  HOLDES  authority  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Commission,  which  in- 
cludes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  own  way. 
The  Commission  asked  for  the  Doctor's  resignation 
over  a  week  ago,  and  he  not  only  refused  to  resign 
but  has  carried  his  fight  to  the  Governor.  The  im- 
mediate causes  leading  up  to  the  demanded  resigna- 
tion are  not  fully  made  public,  but  it  is  reported  that 
among  other  things  the  arrangement  of  office  hours 
in  the  bureau  of  zoology  has  not  been  consistent 
with  departmental  practice.  The  farm  public  is 
perhaps  less  interested  in  knowing  the  immediate 
causes  in  the  present  crisis  than  in  learning  whether 
or  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  run  itself.  Lack  of  co-ordination  and  lack 
of  power  of  the  Secretary  to  exercise  the  proper  ex- 
ecutive authority  over  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Department  has  long  been  a  subject  of  criticism  of 
that  branch  of  the  state  government.  The  fault  is 
due  to  political  practice  and  past  precedent  rather 
than  to  error  in  legislation.  The  present  administra- 
tion is  committeed  to  a  change  of  precedent  which 
shall  correct  this  evil,  and  failure  to  sustain  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  at  this  time  would  be 
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a  direct  violation  of  announced  policy.  The  fact  that 
an  official  refuses  to  co-operate  with  other  branches 
of  the  department  of  which  he  is  a  part  should  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  his  removal.  The  Economic 
Zoologist  of  this  state  has  performed  so«e  astonish- 
ing "stunts"  in  the  past  which  have  neither 
strengthened  the  Department  at  home  nor  added  to 
its  standing  in  other  states.  He  is  making  a  grand- 
stand finish,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  real  finish. 

We  have  an  occasional  complaint 
SIMPLIFIED  from  some  of  the  older  people  among 
SPELLING         our    readers    against    the    simplified 

spelling  of  a  few  words.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  people  should  complain  against  a  change 
in  what  they  have  come  to  regard  as  fundamental 
facte  or  principles.  But  spelling  represents  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  rather  than  a  fixed  principle.  Changes 
in  spelling  have  been  continuous  in  the  history  of 
the  language  and  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to 
simplify  spelling  since  1H54.  The  National  Education 
Association  approved  the  simplified  form  of  12  words 
in  1898.  These  are  the  common  tho,  altho,  thru,  thru- 
out,  thoro,  thorofare,  thoroly,  catalog,  decalog,  peda- 
gogy program  and  prolog.  The  National  Editorial 
Association,  in  annual  convention  at  New  York  City, 
June  19  to  24,  approved  this  new  form  and  voted  to 
adopt  the  simplified  spoiling  of  these  twelve  words. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  now 
using  this  form  is  317  as  compared  with  only  38  in 
•Tuly  of  1914.  This  general  adoption  of  the  new  forms 
means  the  eventual  eat-ablishment  of  the  new  spell- 
ing as  standard. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  be- 
THE  PEOPLE'S  loved  Hoosier  poet,  died  at  his 
POET  home   in   Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July 

22.  The  news  brought  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  to  every  lover  of  child  verse  and  homely 
uonest  poetrj*.  Riley  mig"ht  well  have  been  claimed 
by  farmers  as  by  children  as  their  poet.  He  knew  the 
farm  and  the  farm  family — its  fathers  and  mothers 
as  well  as  the  children.  And  his  verses  contained  the 
essence  of  farm  life,  not  in  finely-wrought  or  over- 
drawn fancy,  but  as  he  knew  it  and  as  farm  folks 
know  it.  Mr.  Riley  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  great 
poet.  He  -will  perhaps  never  be  classed  with  the  few 
who  have  risen  to  great  poetic  bights  in  fancy  and 
song.  But  he  put  into  his  homely  words  the  actual 
experiences,  the  honest  expressions  and  the  personal 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  common  people.  He  gave 
us  the  sense  of  being  one  of  us;  of  having  the  saane 
thoughts  and  experiences  that  we  have  all  had;  but, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  putting  them  into  language 
and  lasting  rhyme  as  only  a  true  poet  could  have 
done.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  we  are  glad  that  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  not  a  great  poet  but  a  loving  and 
lovable  child  of  the  soil — a  child  always,  in  spite  of 
years,  and  sorrows  and  suffering.  Living  thus,  we 
feel  that  we  know  him  better,  understand  him  better 
and  can  always  love  him  better  because  we  knew  and 
understood. 

The  present  generation  hears  Benjamin 
FARM  Franklin    referred    to    most    frequently 

ECONOMY     as    a    printer,    scientist,    educator,    and 

diplomat.  Past  generations,  while  know- 
ing of  these  qualities,  appreciated  him  best  as  an- 
economist.  His  sayings  and  epigrams  were  household 
words,  and  our  forefathers  could  repeat  num^berless 
sayings  of  Franklin  on  the  subject  of  thrift  and 
economy.  Partly  because  of  the  effect  of  these  teach- 
ings, and  jrtirtly  because  of  stern  necessity  there  was 
a  greater  degree  of  economy  practiced  then  than  now. 
So  abundant  are  the  resources  and  the  opportunities 
in  this  country  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  develop- 
ment; so  lavishly  have  we  been  supplied  with  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life  that  it  has  begat 
an  universal  indifference,  and  people  have  reached 
a  point  where,  instead  of  looking  upon  economy  as  a 
virtue,  it  is  almost  considered  a  vice.  So  little  has 
this  sense  been  used  that  it  has  atrophied  and  most 
people  are  insensible  to  the  everyday  waste,  that  goes 
on  on  every  hand.  Not  only  are  we  guilty  of  careless- 
ness in  this  respect,  but  we  have  developed  the  de- 
sire to  possess  everything  our  eyes  see  and  to  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  well-being  and 
happiness.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  commend  or  recom- 
mend the  miserly  spirit,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
our  wealth  and  happiness  would  increase  faster  if 
part  of  the  time  we  now  spend  in  original  production 
were  spent  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of  what 
we  have  at  hand.  Foreign  critics  have  said  that  the 
American  people  actually  waste  enough  to  keep  an- 
other nation  of  the  same  size.  Since  products  repre- 
sent time  and  labor,  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of, 
is  it  not  time  that  we  should  learn  how  better  to 
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conserve  the  most  precious  thing  we  havet  It  is  th'> 
purpose  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  persistently  call 
attention  of  its  readers  to  this  phase  of  farm  econo- 
my as  well  as  the  things  that  tend  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend the  operations  in  agriculture. 

In  our  boyhood  days  it  was  firmly  believed 
DOO-  that  the  "dog-days"  were  especially  fate- 
DAYS     ful   in   many   respects.     We   were  told   that 

the  Dog-Star  (Sirius)  arose  with  the  sun 
during  this  period  and  because  of  this  coincident  dogs 
were  more  liable  to  go  mad  at  this  time,  milk  would 
sour  more  easily,  moulds  would  form  and  things 
"keep"  only  a  short  time,  and  certain  diseases  were 
more  likely  to  attack  us,  all  because  of  the  evil  in-  • 
fluence  of  tho  dog  star.  As  in  many  other  instances, 
modern  science  has  confirmed  a  part  of  the  facts  but 
has  given  us  other  reasons  for  the  phenomenon.  The 
Dog  Star  does  rise  with  the  sun  in  the  morning;  the 
above  conditions  do  exist  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  there  is  no  causative  relation  between  the  two. 
The  modern  discovery  and  knowledge  of  bacteria 
and  the  laws  of  their  development  explain  many 
things  that  were  formerly  mysteries.  Most  all  forms 
of  bacteria  multiply  under  warm,  moist  conditions, 
and  these  conditions  Obtain  after  the  sun  has  been 
warming  up  the  earth  for  several  weeks.  The  bac- 
teria increase  rapidly  in  numbers  and  by  the  time  the 
"dog-days"  arrive  they  abound  by  millions,  ready  to 
enter  and  commence  business  wherever  they  find  a 
favorable  environment.  Knowing  something  of  their 
nature  we  are  able  to,  at  least  partially,  guard 
against  them.  Knowing  they  multiply  in  high  tern 
peratures,  we  must  keep  things  cold,  and  knowing 
that  they  use  dust  particles  as  air  ships  in  which  to 
travel  about,  we  can  keep  things  covered  and  thus 
prevent  their  entrance  into  food  and  drink.  Flies 
carry  myriads  of  them  on  their  feet  after  traveling 
over  filth.  Therefore,  keep  things  Clean,  Cold  and 
Covered;  allow  no  filth  about  the  premises  and  thus 
prevent  the  breeding  of  flies.  A  careful  observance 
of  the  laws  governing  the  development  of  bacteria 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  food  that  annually  goes  to 
waste  at  this  time,  and  also  prevent  untold  suffering 
and  death  resulting  from  the  effects  of  eating  and 
drinking  contaminated  food. 

The  article  on  page  2  of  this  issue,  from 
COUNTY     the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso 
FAIRS         ciation   of   County  Fairs,   gives  some   in- 
teresting   facts    on    the    development    of 
these  local  institutions.     A  total  investment  of  $2,- 
275,000    in    grounds   and    buildings    speaks  well    for 
the  enterprise  of  the  county  associations  having  the 
fairs  in  charge;  and  a  total  attendance  last  year  of 
over  2,000,000  people  is  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  exhibitions.     But  figures  on  investment  and 
attendance  alone  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  quali- 
ty of  the  fairs  or  indicate  how  well  they  are  measur- 
ing up  to  their  opportunities.     The  state  appropria- 
tion of  $57,355  for  an  attendance  of  2,000,000  people 
is   an  insignificant  amount   if  the   two   millions  are 
really  profiting   by   their   attendance    and    bringing 
the  results  back  to  the  farms  in  better  farming  and 
happier  and  more  efficient  farm  homes.    But  if  those 
in  attendance  are  merely  being  entertained  or  amus- 
ed, even  a  smaller  appropriation  would  be  an  extrava- 
gance.    It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  President's  ap- 
peal  for   greater   attention   to    the   development   of 
agricultural  interests.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  ap- 
peal will  be  heeded  by  the  local  managers  and  a  seri- 
ous effort  made  to  give  farm  products  and  farm  edu- 
cational  exhibits  the  place  and  the  attention   that 
they  deserve  in  the   county  fairs  this  season.     Tho 
state   Secretary   of   Agriculture   has  wisely   insisted 
upon  a  higher   standard  of  agricultural  shows,  and 
with    the    evident    co-operation    of    the    state    asso 
ciation,    the    effort    to    "make    the    county    fairs    a 
means  to  intelligent  education  and  training"  should 
begin    to   bear    fruit.      But    the    state's   activity    in 
agricultural  exhibits  should  not  stop  with  the  county 
fairs.     The   state   and    the   county   fair   associations 
need  a  strong  state  fair  to  complete  the  system.    The 
fair  managers  have  consistently  opposed  a  state  fair, 
largely    on    the    ground   that   state   funds    are    more 
widely  distributed  and  benefits  are  greater  thru  the 
many  local  fairs   than  thru   the   large   central   fair. 
This  is  not  borne  out  in  other  states.     A  good  fair 
is  an  advertisement  of  the  county's  agricultural  tp 
sources.     A  state  fair  presenting  the  best  from  each 
of  its  counties  is  a  better  advertisement  of  the  state 
as  a  whole  and  the  counties  as  units  of  the  state.  The 
county  fair  managers  have  done  a  big  work  in  the 
development  of  their  institutions,  but   they  are  re- 
stricting their  own  field  and  defeating  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  the  fair   system  by  opposition   to  a 
strong  state  fair. 


V  29,  191^- 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Agricultural  Reports.— The  cold  stor- 
ace  report  shows  that  there  is  the 
ganie  ti-ndcncy  to  store  up  butter  and 
Pffes  in  tho  spring,  but  that  with  prices 
where  they  are  today  there  is  more 
money  tied  up  in  food  in  8tt>rage  now 
than  a  year  ago.  Tho  figures  show  that 
there  are  45  cold  storage  warehouses  re- 
oorting  and  that  they  contained  on 
Tulv  1,  15,475,440  dozen  of  eggs  com- 
pared with  18,800,169  a  year  ago;  5,- 
166  329  pounds  of  butter  against  4,964,- 
877* pounds  a  year  before  and  2,365,351 
nounds  of  poultry,  against  about  4,450,- 
000  pounds  a  year  ago.  The  high  price 
of  chickens  has  made  it  unprofitable  to 
Btore.  Beef  is  also  shown  to  have  drop- 
ped. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


The  Farmers'  Institutes. — However 
much  people  may  differ  regarding  the 
value  of  farmers'  institutes  as  an  edu- 
cational feature,  the  fact  remuins  that 
they  have  attracted  thousands  of  per- 
sons and  afforded  a  means  of  social  in- 
terchange. Figures  recently  compiled 
on  attendance  at  institutes  last  year 
show  that  the  reduction  of  $2,500  in  the 
appropriation  by  executive  action  caus- 
ed a  drop  of  17,500  in  attendance  be- 
cause instead  of  1,125  institutes  there 
were  but  999.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  several  times  that  some  guberna- 
torial reductions  in  the  appropriations 
for  work  of  tho  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  illy  advised.  The 
farmers'  institutes  came  into  being  in 
this  state  20  years  ago  and  have  grown 
until  the  vearly  average  in  attendance 
has  been  between  150,000  and  191,000. 
In  the  last  six  years  the  attendance  has 
been  1,027,700  according  to  reliable 
figures  and  the  total  appropriation 
♦132,500.  The  greatest  attendance  ever 
known  was  in  1911,  when  1,185  insti- 
tutes were  held  with  191,213,  the  appro- 
priation being  $22,500.  What  would  ap- 
pear to  be  needed  is  a  definite  policy  in 
regard  to  the  state's  agricultural  edu- 
cational work,  the  same  as  is  being  ap- 
plied in  other  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  an  adherence  to  it  when  the 
legislature  dumps  on  the  governor  the 
work  whicfi  it  should  do  in  committee 
rooms.  .     , 

Dr.  Surface  and  the  Commission. — 
Oapitol  Hill  has  been  vastly  diverted 
the  last  week  by  the  refusal  of  Dr.  H. 
A.  Surface,  the  State  Zoologist,  to  re- 
sign his  $4,000  office  at  the  request  of 
the  Agricultural  Commission.  As  inti- 
mated in  this  letter  the  storm  has  been 
brewing  for  the  zoologist  for  a  long 
time  and  probably  by  the  day  this  ap- 
*^eftr««  In  nrint  there  may  be  some  drastic 
action  taken  by  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Surface 
has  held  his  office  for  a  whole  week  af- 
ter having  been  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  resign  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  upon  a  commission  which  has 
failed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  to 
justify  its  existence.  Dr.  Surface,  as 
soon  as  he  got  the  letter  to  resign,  mus- 
tered his  friends  and  they  have  opened 
a  postal  bombardment  upon  the  gov- 
ernor's office  while  influential  friends 
have  stormed  the  Capitol.  Secretary 
Patton  has  received  letters  commending 
the  step  to  remove  the  zoologist.  Up  to 
this  writing  Dr.  Surface  is  looking  af- 
ter the  duties  of  his  office  and  says  ho 
will  not  resign  without  duo  and  suffic- 
ient reasons. 

Black  and  the  Toll  Roads.  —  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Frank  B.  Black 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  give  the 
Highway  Department  a  pretty  good 
business  administration  and  if  he  will 
withstand  the  efforts  about  to  be  made 
to  have  "men  friendly  to  the  gover- 
nor" in  the  departments  in  advance  of 
the  next  gubernatorial  election,  possi- 
bly putting  efficiency  above  politics,  he 
will  be  a  big  man  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Black  has  insisted  upon  the  same  busi- 
ness principles  prevailing  in  the  de- 
partment as  under  his  predecessor,  and 
deelines  to  be  carried  off  his  feet.  The 
other  day  a  committee  came  here  armed 
with  demands  that  the  state  line  up 
with  other  interests  and  buy  up  a  toll 
road.  The  committee  seemed  to  want 
an  immediate  answer  but  not  what  was 
expected  for  Mr.  Black  said  that  he 
would  have  the  road  appraised  and  other 
details  looked  into  and  then  decide 
whether  the  state  had  the  money.  Tn- 
cidentnlly,  he  went  over  many  a  dusty 
mile  of  toll  road  in  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia last  week  to  see  what  the  state 
has  been  asked  to  buy  in  the  last  year 
or  so. 

The  Co-operative  Plan. — Capitol  Hill 
ifl  showing  cunsiderablo  interest  in  the 
recently  announced  plan  to  establish 
farmers'  co-operative  selling  organi- 
zations but  it  now  turns  out  that  the 
funds  are  so  low  that  Secretary  Patton 


will  have  to  exercise  the  greatest  econo- 
my in  placing  the  matter  before  those 
most  interested.  At  present  there  are 
two  officials  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
subject  and  they  will  be  transfercd  from 
their  present  duties  in  the  department 
and  sent  out  to  meet  the  farmers  when 
tho  busy  season  is  over.  One  or  two 
other  men  will  likely  be  secured  and 
hy  early  fall  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  the  machinery  for  a  practical 
test  of  the  plan  of  pooling  products  and 
selling  in  car  load  lots  in  the  cities 
wliere  food  is  most  needed  and  where 
prices  are  good. 

Millions  for  Roads. — The  receipts  of 
tlio  state's  automobile  license  bureau 
make  certain  tho  maintenance  of  the 
state  highways  for  next  year,  provided 
the  legislature  appropriates  the  money 
and  there  is  no  switching  of  it.  With 
this  income  assured  there  ought  to  he 
little  trouble,  say  people  on  the  Hill, 
in  getting  a  program  of  expenditures 
for  highways  which  will  cover  a  period 
of  years  and  assure  the  development  of 
what  Commissioner  Black  has  called 
"cow  paths"  into  serviceaWe  high- 
ways. 

The  Apple  Crop. — The  latest  Depart- 
ment figures  indicate  that  the  yield  of 
apples  will  run  about  13,424,000  bushels. 
Pennsylvania  is  put  in  fourth  place 
among  the  apple-growing  states  of  the 
nation  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
it  will  advance  before  many  years  go 
by.  In  17  counties  the  a/pple  crop  is 
reported  95  percent  of  the  average  in 
14  about  80  percent.  Peach  crop  pros- 
pects are  better  than  they  were  a 
month  ago,  but  there  are  few  hopes  that 
the  crop  will  be  60  percent  of  what  it 
was  last  year. — Hamilton,  Harrisburg, 
July  24. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Glanders  Quarantine.  —  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  placed  a  quar- 
antine on  horses  and  mules  coming  into 
New  York  City  and  the  quarantine  ap- 
plies also  to  animals  going  into  West- 
chester, Rockland,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties.  The  quarantine  is  directed 
especially  against  animals  coming  in 
over  the  ferries  from  New  Jersey.  If 
owners  can  present  satisfactory  creden- 
tials that  the  animals  are  free  from  this 
disease  or  will  submit  them  to  a  proper 
test  then  their  transportation  into  or 
out  of  this  territory  will  not  be  barred. 
Animals  in  transit  thru  New  York  are 
not  affected  by  this  order. 

Peaches  for  Charity. — It  appears  that 
certain  peach  growers  of  Georgia  give 
every  year  a  carload  of  peaches  in  aid 
of  the  Georgia  Industrial  Home.  They 
are  shipped  to  New  York  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  turned  over  to  the 
Home.  The  carload  sent  this  year  ar- 
rived last  week  and  netted  the  sum  of 
$227.  The  only  expense  attached  to 
the  sale  was  the  freight.  Commission 
men  made  no  charges.  Several  buyers 
paid  $5  each  for  a  basket  of  the  fruit. 

Snakes  Aid  an  Orchardist. — ^In  Ger- 
mantown,  N.  Y.,  there  is  an  orchardist 
who  believes  snakes  are  worth  being 
protected.  He  has  posted  signs  forbid- 
ding any  one  killing  the  snakes  on  his 
premises.  He  claims  that  they  kill  the 
mice  that  do  much  damage  to  his  young 
fruit  trees. 

Big  Grange  Picnic. — The  annual  pic- 
nic of  tho  Pomona  grange  of  Jefferson 
County  will  be  held  on  August  3.  The 
speakers  of  the  day  will  be  Past  State 
Master  E.  B.  Norris,  of  Syracuse,  and 
National  Overseer  W.  H.  Vary.  Mr. 
Varry  announces  that  a  special  ex- 
cursion train  will  be  arranged  for,  to 
convey  members  of  the  grange  to  the 
National  Grange  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton, in  November.  He  also  announces 
that  President  Wilson  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  address  the  national  grange 
on  the  evening  of  November  14.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Order  that  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  addressed  the  grange,  al- 
tho it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
grange  has  met  in  Washington. 

Now  Acting  Dean  Appointed. — ^Prof. 
Albert  R.  Munn  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing dean  of  the  state  college  to  succeed 
Dr.  Beverly  T.  Galloway  who  resigned 
to  return  to  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Prof.  Munn 
will  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
on  August  1  and  his  term  will  expire 
Juno  30,  1917. 

No  Money  in  Average  Cows. — Prof, 
H.  H.  Wing  told  the  Wicks  investigating 
committee  at  a  recent  sitting  of  that 
body,  that  he  had  compiled  statistics 
from  three  cow-testing  associations  of 
.lefferson  County,  having  384  selected 
cows  which  showed  that  the  average 
profit  from  these  cows  was  but  31  cents 
per  100  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  and  these 
cows  produced  an  average  of  6,000  to 


6,500  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  Where 
does  the  man  "got  off"  whose  cows 
produce  but  3,000  or  4,000  pounds  per 
year!  There's  lots  of  good  money 
wasted  by  poor  cows  on  many  farms  of 
the  state  and  tho  trouble  is,  the  farm- 
er puts  in  many  a  hard  day's  work  to 
waste  it, — D. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARmIjOTES 

Farmers  Plan  Meeting.— Featured  by 
an  address  by  former  Governor  E.  C. 
Stokes,  the  Mercer  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  its  ninth  annual  field  meeting 
to  be  held  during  the  coming  week  at 
Fairview  Farm,  on  the  Pcnnington- 
HopewcU  Road. 

Potato  Crops  Favorable.— Froui  pb- 
servations  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
including  parts  of  the  large  potato 
areas  in  Monmouth  County  and  south 
Jersey,  the  extension  specialist  of  agro- 
nomy of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul 
tural  College  states  that  the  prospects 
are  favorable  for  a  good  potato  season. 
In  some  localities  there  are  indications 
of  less  than  tho  average  crop,  but 
considering  the  entire  section,  the  out- 
look is  good.  Curly  leaf  and  blight  are 
more  prevalent  than  heretofore,  and 
just  how  much  these  diseases  will  in- 
fluence the  yield  is  hard  to  estimate. 
The  weather  thus  far  combining  low 
temperature  with  plenty  of  moisture 
has  been  favorable.  In  south  Jersey  a 
few  potatoes  of  the  earlier  plantings 
have  been  dug,  and  sold  at  good  prices. 
The  ripening  season  for  south  JerseJ 
potatoes  will  probably  not  begin  until 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Monmouth  County  season. 

To  Fight  Cholera.— During  previous 
years  the  Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  devoted  some  time  to  the  hog  chol- 
era situation.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  hog  cholera. 
This  committee  will  meet  at  the  farm 
bureou  office  next  Saturday  with  as 
many  men  as  are  interested  in  hog  rais- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  organizing  tho 
county  against  hog  cholera. 

"Economics"  Week  Successful.— The 
"Home  Economics  Week"  with  demon- 
strations in  charge  of  Miss  M.  Anna 
Hauser,  of  the  Now  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  very  instructive  to  a 
large  number  of  Mercer  County  women. 
Demonstrations  were  given  at  Edg- 
brook,  Ediuburg,  Trenton  Junction,  Ti- 
tusville,  Pennington  and  Hopowell.  The 
Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau  is  co- 
operating with  these  committees  in 
every  way  possible  and  is  studying 
methods  of   bringing  this  work   to   tho 


dead  ripe.  From  July  2  to  July  17  we 
had  no  rain  and  the  crops  were  needing 
rain  badly.  During  this  two  weeks  of 
dry  weather  many  farmers  finished  hay- 
ing. Others  will  not  be  thru  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  yet.  Corn  is  quite 
late  for  tliis  season  of  the  year,  altho 
we  occasionally  see  a  very  good  piece 
which  is  well  advanced.  Oats  are  not  as 
good  as  last  year  as  they  tend  to  be 
short  in  the  straw,  owing  to  late  sow- 
ing. Wheat  is  quite  a  good  crop  and 
most  of  it  will  be  cut  this  week  and 
next.  A  good  many  acres  of  potatoes 
are  being  raised  this  year  but  the  bugs 
are  playing  havoc.  People  are  picking 
potato  bugs  until  they  can  see  them  in 
their   dreams. — P.   McC. 


FARMERS'    NATIONAL    CONGRESS 


There  is  unusual  interest  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, October  17,  18,  19  and  20,  1916. 
Prof.  Henry  G.  Bell,  an  agronomist  of 
national  reputation  will  address  the 
Congress,  on  the  subject  of  ' '  Managing 
Soil  for  Profit."  A  large  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis has  invited  the  delegates  to 
spend  a  morning  during  the  session  go- 
ing thru  their  plant. 


FABM  MEETIKO  OALEin>AB 
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sire  it. — L. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Union  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  July  15.— Hay  is 
nearly  all  made;  was  a  good  crop  and 
put  up  in  good  condition.  Wheat  is  be- 
ing cut  and  promises  a  larger  yield  per 
acre  than  last  year.  Oats  make  a  good 
showing  for  the  late  seeding.  Corn  has 
been  cultivated  between  haying  and  har- 
vesting and  is  growing  finely.  Cherries 
were  a  big  crop  here.  Farm  help  is 
scarce.-^J.  N.  Glover. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  July  20.— 
Corn  is  progressing,  has  made  rapid 
gains  during  these  hot  days.  Hay  good 
and  mostly  mowed  in  barn  in  good 
condition.  Wheat  seems  good,  but  hard 
time  to  get  in  condition  to  go  to  barn 
or  stack  on  account  of  local  showers 
coming  nearly  every  day.  Oats  fijie 
in  the  field;  none  cut  yet.  Potatoes 
hard  hit  by  bugs.  Paris  Green  and  oth- 
er sprays  have  been  used  a  great  deal. 
Labor  very  scarce. — Wm.  R.  McKnight. 

Morgan  Co.,  O.,  (S.E.)  July  17.— 
Weather  has  'been  very  dry  for  three 
weeks  but  the  drouth  was  broken  by  a 
fine  rain  Saturday  night  and  the  great- 
er part  of  Sunday.  Live  stock  is  in 
good  condition  generally.  Some  stock 
cattle  changing  hands  at  different 
prices  according  to  quality.  The  wheat 
crop  is  not  up  to  the  average.  Hay  crop 
is  very  heavy.  Not  many  oats  sown. 
Corn  crop  has  kept  up  pretty  well  con- 
sidering the  drouth.  Potatoes  are  in- 
jured by  dry  weather. — .7.  W.  Gillespie. 

WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA   FABM 
NOTES 


The  season  is  very  late  here.  At 
least  the  spring  crops  went  in  much 
later  than  usual.  We  had  lots  of  wet 
weather  the  first  of  June,  and  the  last 
of  June  we  had  a  couple  of  weeks  of 
good  harvest  weather.  A  few  farmers 
took  advantage  of  this  spell  and  got 
their  clover  hay  up.  It  certainly  pays 
well  to  have  tho  hay  cut  and  cured  bo- 
for  it  gets  too  ripe  as  it  makes  much 
better  feed  than  it  does  if  left  stand  till 


Ne>w  Jersc^f  State  Ponltrr  AuooiotioD,  N^w 
Brunswick,   N.   J.,    July   28-29. 

International  Apple  Shipp«ni'  Asaociation, 
Nfvir   York  City.   August   2. 

New  York  State  Drainage  Anociatton,  Wil- 
son, N.  Y.,  August  4. 

Farmers'  Mutual  ProteotiTS  Auociatkm, 
Indian   Fields,   N.   Y.,    September   5. 

Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    G.,    September    8-9. 

Solebury  Farmers  Exhibit,  Solebury,  Pa., 
SeTi^AinhoT    8-9 

Northprn  Nut  Orowera'  Association,  Waah- 
ington,    D.    C,    September    8  9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracnae,  N.  T., 
.September    11-16. 

Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Septen- 
l.er    25-29. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Sprintrfleld,  Maaa., 
Optober   12-21. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  October  17-19. 

Psterson  PouJtry  Show,  Patersoo,  N.  J, 
November  21-25. 
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"DOG  DAYS^'* 

the  best  time 
to  buy  a 

ei  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR 

TMKRli   was  never  before  as  good  a 
time  to  buy  a  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator as  right  no-w. 

The  "Dog  Days"  are  at  hand  when 
dairying:  is  most  difficult  without  a  sep- 
arator and  when  the  increase  in  quantity 
and  improvement  in  quality  of  cream  and 
butter  are  greatest  through  the  use  of  a 
good  separator. 

Then  there  is  the  great  saving  of  time 
and  lalxjr,  which  counts  for  more  in  sum- 
mer than  at  any  other  season  and  often 
alone  saves  the  cost  of  the  separator, 
aside  from  all  its  other  advantages. 

This  is  likewise  the  season  when 
I>e  Laval  superiority  counts  for  most  over 
other  separators,— in  claser  skimming, 
larger  capacity,  easier  running,  easier 
handling,  easier 
cleaning  and  al)so- 
lute  sanitariness. 

A  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  bought 
now  will  easily  save 
its  cost  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and 
it  may  he  bought  for 
cash  or  on  such  lib- 
eral terms  as  to  actu- 
ally pay  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
NFW YORK 


29  E.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO 


^Ypo 


Air-tight  Silo  of 
long-life  metal 


Silago  stored  In  air-tight  ZYRO  Metal  Silos 
keepa  sweetest,  tastes  better.  The  loss  id 
less.  ZV'RO  Fure-Galvanized-Iron  or  Black- 
Enameled  Silos  arc  proof  jigainst  wind.  Are, 
shrioking,  swelling,  collapse  and  repair. 
Antl-corro«|ve.  met  rerlirtinR.  A 
suio  lavoHtment  Id  Bkttafactlon. 

Costs  less  to  erect 

Klanged  metal  eliects  fit  easllr  and 
are  positively  alr-tlgbtand  molature- 
tlght. 

Free  Booklet 

tellB  whole  Btory  why  ZYRO  Metal 
HUoB  five  l>eBt  result*.    Write  today 

tux  /uur  cuyj. 

Th«  Ctuiton  Culvert  &.  Silo  Co. 

tir.         M0'i2^V)^i      CAHTON. 

Bins  ^  ■  -^ 

THCORROSIVf 


Upward 


Jhne^ucart  yifhi 


FULLY 
CUARAKTUO 

CREAM 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  tend 
new,  well  made,  -^uy  running,  perfect 
•  kimmlnK  lepsnitor  for  tl!>.83.  Sklmi 
warm  or  cold  milk;  maVinn  heavy  or 
Ucht  cream.  Bo\i'l  it  a  ■anitary  niar> 
vel;  eaeily  olranpd. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  lllnitratet 
our  large  capacity  machinea.  Western 
ordera  filled  from  weatem  points. 

Whattier  dairy  ii  large  or  imall  write  tor 
handioroe  tree  catalog.   Address: 

AMERICAN    SEPARATOR   CO 
Box    4062         Bainbrldtfe.  N.  Y 


pOR  17  years  America's  leading 
■*•  Silo^imitated  by  many  other 
Silos  but  superior  to  all  in  economy 
and  durability.  t  ', 

Built  like  a  hollow  log — massive 
air-light  walls,  preserved  within, 
ani'horcd  without.  Storm-proof, 
easiest  to  manaKe,  cheapest  to  put 
up.     Rig  improvements  this  yekr. 

Wrtts  far  Free  CaUlsf 
HARDER    MFG.   CO. 
Box  18    CobleakiU.N.Y.. 


SILOS 

Optmmm  Roor* 

WHlTB      worn  CATALQ* 

ma  sMcuu.  mictt  NQyy 
E.F.Scm,rcHnm  Ox 

'mtHTs  \         to  a.  ttr^rr. 


TBeVMrp 


AM0X7NT  OF  MILE  FEB  AOBE 


(Extracts  of  a  talk  g^ven  before  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Week 
by  A.  A.  Borland,  of  State  College.) 

Practical  dairymen  will  realize  that 
it  is  no  small  problem  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  question  of  how  much  milk 
per  acre  the  farmer  ought  to  secure  in 
order  to  have  his  farm  business  at  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  profits.  The 


yield  of  wlieat  is  20  bushels  per  acre  ger  of  my  silo  cracking  or  bursting  by 

for  a  certain  community  it  will  be  pro-  ensilage  pressure.    They  are  put  togeth- 

fitable  for  a  man  living  in  this  com-  er  to  stay,  not  for  a  few  years  but  for 

muaity  to  aim  for  a  yield  of  24  bushels,  all  time.    The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Diversity  of  business  is  also  essential  as  there  is  no  expense  of  upkeep  and  no 

to  a  profitable  farm.    The  proportion  of  painting  needed. 

the  income  that  should  come  from  the  I  used  my  ensilage  all  out  last  winter 

live  stock  products  should  be  from  one-  and   I    refilled    with    fodder    and    corn 


wliich  I  aaved  for  that  purpose.  I  wet 
it  with  plenty  of  water  and  I  had  al- 
most as  good  a  feed  as  when  filled 
with  green  corn.  I  continued  to  fe«d 
my  cattle  on  it  until  the  10th  of  June, 
1915.  I  therefore  fed  ensilage  from  my 
silo  from  September  15,  1914  to  June 
10,  1915,  making  almost  9  months'  feed- 
ing.   This  year  I  had  plenty  of  pasture 


half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  income. 
Farmers  who  go  to  either  extreme  and 
depend  too  much  or  too  little  on  cash 
crops  are  not  making  the  labor  income 
of  those  conducting  a  well-balanced 
business.  The  number  of  crop  acres  per 
animal  unit  should  range  from  3  to  5 
for  the  best  returns.  Naturally,  the 
better  the  stock  the  more  one  should 
difference  of  soil  type  and  fertility  of  keep.  With  good  stock,  it  pays  to  have  and  did  not  open  the  silo  until  December 
farms  lying  side  by  side  is  such  that  an  animal  unit  to  each  3  to  4  acres  of  1.  When  the  ensilage  had  settled  and 
one  farmer  may  be  able  to  raise  large   crops.  I  took  off  the  top  I  of  course  found  a 

The  returns  per  animal  unit  is  another  little  spoiled  silage  on  top.  I  am  feed- 
factor  in  profitable  farming  that  is  ing  18  head  of  cattle  and  in  case  I  run 
closely  connected  with  the  amount  of  short  I  will  again  refill, 
milk  that  should  be  produced  per  acre.  I  am  in  favor  of  refilling,  for  by  so 
By  an  animal  unit  is  meant  a  mature  doing  I  save  the  expense  of  building  a 
horse,  cow  or  bull,  2  head  of  young  cat- 
tle, 5  hogs,  7  sheep,  or  100  hens.  It  has 
been  found  that  if  a  cow  does  not  pro- 
duce at  least  $75  worth  of  milk  or  but- 
amount  of  milk  per  acre  from  the  first   ter  fat  per  year  she  is  not  making  her   U.  Troutman,  Bedford  Ck>.,  Pa, 

would  naturally  be  higher  than  in  the    owner  a  profit.    In  fact,  only  those  herds  — '■ 

second.     Again,  the  breed  of  cows  and    from  which  the  products  sold  amount  to   FEDERAL  INSPECTION  OF  DAISIES 

their   individual    excellence    complicate    $100  or  more  per  head  were  really  pro-  

the  problem  as  to  how  much  milk  one    fitable.     This  means  that  a   cow  must 

produce  at  least  6,500  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  or  250  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
order  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  her 
owner. 


crops  of  clover,  timothy  hay  and  grain, 
while  his  neighbor  may  have  a  farm 
that  is  so  depleted  in  soil  fertility  and 
humus  that  he  can  secure  but  half  the 
yield  of  hay  or  grain  per  acre  as  his 
more  fortunate  neighbor. 

The  proportion  of  tillable  land  in  one 
farm  may  be  much  higher  than  in  the 
neighboring  farm,  and  consequently  the 


second  silo.  With  the  same  sized  silo, 
double  the  number  of  cattle  can  be 
kept.  By  all  means,  build  silos,  for  they 
save  at  least  40  percent  of  the  feed. — 8. 


should  expect  per  acre  from  an  average 
farm;  and  finally,  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  as  a  feeder  and  breeder  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  yields  that  can  be 
expected   from  the  dairy  herd.     As   a 


The  Llnthlcum  Bdsalution 


The  oleo  interests  are  still  "fiddling 
away"  on  the  Linthicum  Resolution. 
At  the  hearing  before  the  Bules  Com- 
To  apply  this  principle  to  a  concrete  mittee  in  April  last,  it  was  pretty  evi- 
matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  producing  a  case,  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  90  dent  that  Mr.  Linthicum 's  Resolution 
quart  of  milk  has  long  been  a  mooted  crop  acres  in  his  farm.  He  should  have  based  on  a  lot  of  technicalities  which 
question.  Thousands  of  dollars  and  about  one  cow  for  every  3 
months  of  time  have  been 


spent  in  trying  to  form  a 
just  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  producing  a  quart  of 
milk.  If  this  qiiestiora 
were  solved,  wte  would 
then  have  the  additional 
problem  in  the  present 
discussion  as  to  how 
many  quarts  of  milk 
ought  to  be  produced  per 
acre. 

Fortunately,  the  farm 
surveys  that  have  been 
conducted  in  our  own  and 
neighboring  states  throw 
considerable  light  upon 
the  subject.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  four 
important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  securing  a 
good  labor  income  from 
the  farm.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  size  of  the  business. 


SILO  FILLING  ON  S.  U.  TROUTMAN  FARM,  BEDFORD  CO  .  PA 


acres   of    meant  one  thing  in  the  laboratory  and 

another  thing  in  the 
dairies  and  creameries, 
would  not  get  very  far 
before  a  Committee  of 
Rules  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress,  composed  of 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
that  body.  This  Commit- 
tee could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  report  of  1912, 
eriven  out  bv  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  was 
trying,  as  they  stated  in 
their  report,  for  national 
inspection  of  creameries, 
which  would  mean  the  ex- 
penditure of  anywhere 
from  $4,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  annually  for  in- 
spectors; also  that  this 
great  army  of  inspectors 
could  only  reach  that  part 
of     the     dairy     products 


'^^®    "<^''-  This  would  mean  a  herd  of  about  which  go  into  interstate  shipments,  and 

dairy  or  general  farmer  who  is  operat-    30"  cows  which  will  be  just  about  the  never   reach    the    great    bulk   of  dairy 

ing  a  small  sized  farm  is  not  making    right   size   to   furnish   employment   fpr  products   consumed  within  the  borders 

a  good  labor  income      The  relation  be-    himself  and  one  hired  man.     His  herd  of  the   states   in    which  they   are  pro- 

tween  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  labor    of  cows  should   each  produce   not  less  duced 

income  is_  well  illustrated  by  the  ^ata    than  6,500  pounds  of  milk  or  250  pounds  Had   the  national   government  start- 

of  butter  fat  per  cow  and  after  the  feed  ed  on  this  inspection  business  with   a 

bills  are  paid  the  returns  should  not  be  number  of  inspectors  ranging  anywhere 

less  than  $30  per  eow  if  the  farmer  is  to  from  4,000  to  10,000,  what  a  lot  of  ex- 
conduct  a  profitable  business. 


gathered  from  1,988  farms  in  New  York 
state.  Farmers  having  less  than  30 
acres  made  a  labor  income  of  only  $128, 
the  labor  income  being  the  amount  of 
money  the  farmer  has  left  for  his  own 
labor  after  paying  all  of  the  expenses 
of  the  business  and  deducting  5  percent 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Farm- 
ers having  100  to  150  acres  made  an 
average  of  $568.  Those  having  farms 
of  over  200  acres' made  a  labor  income 
of  $995.  Evidently  ijor  general  or 
dairy  farming  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  at  least  150  acres  of  land  and  not 
less  than  80  acres  of  crops.    A  farm  that 


SILO   SAVES  ON  FEED 


Refills  With  Out  Fodder 


perts  with  fat  jobs  there  would  have 
been!  Some  of  these  inspectors,  no 
doubt,  would  be  on  a  par  with  some  pf 
the  expert*  sent  out  from  one  of  oar 
Eastern  cities.  One  inspector  was  22 
years   of  age,   had    never  lived   in  the 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  country,  and  never  worked  on  a  dairy 
a  silo  filling  scene  on  our  farm  in  1914.  farm.  He  had  spent  10  to  15  days  at 
It  was  my  first  filling  of  this  silo.    As  it    a  dairy  school  and  was  then  permitted 


was  a  dry  fall  and  all  pasture  was 
dried  up,  I  was  compelled  to  begin  feed- 
ing at   once.     I  did   not  lose  a  single 


to  go  out  to  condemn  farms,  and  he 
condemned  everything  be  saw.  The 
second  inspector  was  21  years  old,  never 
lived  on  a  farm  or  worked  in  a  dairy, 
and  after  a  day's  Instruction  from  the 


.,       ,      ,  o   *t   once.      ^   ^.,.    ..^ 

provides  for  100  or  more  acres  of  crops  b^^hel  of  feed  by  mould 
IS  still  more  profitable.  ■»*•      -i     .,«..„, 

f,  ^y  «*^o  IS  10x30  feet,  built  of  hollow 

Good  crops  are  necessary  in  securing  tile,   which    I   believe   makes    the    most    22-year-old  inspector,  who  didn't  know 

a  creditable  income.    It  has  been  found  perfect  silo  that  can  be  built.     It  keep    anything,  was  sent  out  to  inspect  dairy 

that  the  farmer  whose  crop  yields  are  ensilage  well  even  up  against  the  wall    " 

one-fifth  better  than  the  average  of  his  and  is  practically  frost  proof.     My  en- 

neighbors   is   the   man    who   is    getting  silage  froze  but  very  little  last  winter 

ahead   m   the   world.     If  the   neighbor  and  we  had  a  long,  cold  winter.     And 

raises  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  it  will  this  silo  is  rot  proof,  storm  proof,  and 

pay  the  farmer  to  attempt  to  raise  at  fire  proof.     One 
least  1.2  tons.     Again,  if  the  average 


saves    the   expense   of 


farms. 

Compare  such  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion with  the  state  inspection,  where 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  is  a  man  that 
has  had  long  training,  and  selects  his 
inspectors    on    the    records    they    have 


insurance  and  there  is  no  possible  dan-    made  as  practical  dairymen 


or  cream- 


.luly  29,  1916. 

erymen,  and  the  difference  is  so  great 
and  the  results  obtained  so  far  su- 
perior that  no  one  would  pretend  to 
make  comparisons. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  for  1912,  on  which  the  Linthi- 
cum Resolution  is  based,  was  ordered 
made  in  April,  1912,  and  was  completed 
June  30th  of  the  same  year,  and  order- 
ed published  November  19,  1912,  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Jas. 
Wilson.  The  two  inspectors  doing  the 
work  had  score  cards  containing  13 
questions — a  rather  unlucky  number. 
To  these  questions  the  answers  had  to 
be  "yes"  or  "no".  Only  3  of  the  13 
questions  had  to  do  with  the  cleanliness 
and  the  purity  of  the  product  of  tho 
creamery,  or  the  cream-buying  station, 
but  each  one  of  the  13  questions  took 
over  7  points  off  of  the  hundred,  and  It 
is  no  wonder  that  only  5i  percent  of 
the  creameries  and  cream-buying  sta- 
tions came  up  to  this  standard. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  report 
should  never  have  been  put  out  by  tho 
Department  of  Agriculture,  without  ex- 
planation. For  example,  cream  was 
marked  insanitary  that  had  0.02  per- 
cent acidity,  when  everyone  knows  that 
butter  churned  from  sour  cream  has 
over  4  percent  acidity.  This  cream  was 
marked  "insanitary",  and  by  an  addi- 
tional twist  the  Linthicum  Resolution 
has  led  the  public  to  believe  that  "in- 
sanitary" means  "unwholesome." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  real 
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The  work  of  the  association  has  so 
grown  in  the  past  year  that  the  man- 
agement, which  consists  of  twelve  dir- 
ectors who  represent  their  respective 
townships,  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  place  a  man  in  the  office  all  the 
time  to  care  for  that  end  of  the  work. 
The  office  is  with  the  Local  Farm 
Bureau,  which  is  an  advantage  to  tho 
work  of  both  associations.  Mr.  C.  O. 
Carman,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Association,  acts  as  the 
field  representative,  taking  prospective 
buyers  to  different  breeders,  making 
shipments  of  stock,  etc. 

A  Successful  Breeders'   Journal 

In  order  that  the  breeders  might 
have  some  official  advertising  medium 
in  the  county,  so  that  they  could  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other,  the  "Tomp- 
kins County  Breeders'  Journal"  was 
published.  *rhe  appearance  and  value 
of  this  paper  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, due  to  the  editor's  good  work,  un- 
til it  ranks  among  the  highest  in  the 
state  as  a  paper  of  its  type.  It  serves 
its  purpose   well. 

Annual  Sales 

Tho  association  holds  annual  consign- 
ment sales  in  the  Judging  Pavillion  at 
the  State  College  during  the  latter  part 
of  Farmers'  Week.  At  these  sales 
principally  cattle  are  considered.  These 
sales  are  largely  attended  and  give  the 
breeders  a  fine  chance  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus stock. 

At  the  local  fairs  in  the  fall  educa- 


MAIN  CALF  STABLES  AND  PADDOCKS  ON  AURAY  FARMS.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.  J. 


object  of  the  Linthicum  Resolution  is 
not  to  investigate  the  dairies  and 
creameries,  but  to  act  as  a  check  on  the 
consideration  of  any  oleomargarine 
legislation  by  Congress.  And  this  is  all 
done  from  pure  patriotism,  according  to 
Congressman  Linthicum 's  statement! — 
Wm.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary,  The  National 
Dairy  Union. 


OOUNTT  BBEEDEBS'  ASSOCIATION 


tional  exhibits  and  collective  exhibits 
of  the  different  breeds  of  live  stock  are 
put  on  by  the  association.  These  are 
received  with  much  interest.  The  asso- 
ciation has  been  very  valuable  to  many 
breeders  in  the  county  in  help- 
ing improve  the  herds,  sell  the  stock, 
etc.  The  association  is  only  an  example 
of  what  proper  co-operation  will  do  for 
any  worthy  enterprize. — E.  C.  Weather- 
by,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  is  becoming 
a  prominent  center  of  New  York  state 
in  the  production  of  purebred  live  stock 
not  only  because  agricultural  condi- 
tion favor  the  keeping  of  live  stock 
but  because  of  the  organized  efforts  of 
the  breeders. 

Following  a  talk  on  "Community 
Breeding"  given  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage, 
of  the  State  College  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  lectured  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1910,  a  few  of  tho 
principal  breeders  met  at  Ithaca  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  of  forming  a  breeders' 
association.  In  the  spring  of  1911  these 
plans  were  formulated  and  the  Tomp- 
kins County  Breeders'  Association 
formed  with  82  charter  members,  in- 
cluding the  then  prominent  breeders 
thfuout  the  county.  Membership  has 
increased  to  nearly  250  breeders  who 
have  one  or  many  breeds  of  purebred 
live  stock.  Aside  from  doing  the  work 
pertaining  to  the  live  stock  interest  of 
the  county  alone,  the  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, while  yet  in  its  infancy,  helped 
to  organize  and  maintain  the  local  farm 
bureau  until  it  was  capable  of  its  own 
tnainttnance. 


OOOL  MILE  TO  BETABD  QEBM 
GBOWTH 


The  bacteria  content  of  milk  increases 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  average  temperature  of 
freshly  drawn  milk;  and  slowly  at  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees.  The  Now 
York  state  college  of  agriculture  has 
just  issued  a  reading  course,  number 
102,  on  cooling  milk,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  by  any  resident  of 
New  York  on  application  to  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  publication  states  that  oooling 
milk  by  placing  the  cans  in  a  tank  of 
ice  water  is  a  practical  method  for  use 
in  farm  dairies.  Stirring  the  milk  at  in- 
tervals of  five  minutes  materially  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  the  fall  in  tem- 
perature. 

The  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of 
experiments  performed  with  tho  coni- 
cal and  tubular  types  of  coolers  and 
tables  showing  the  results.  The  most 
convenient,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
cheapest  kind  of  cooling  tank,  for  the 
average  producer,  is  made  of  cement 
and  sunk  in  the  floor. 


FEED. 

Atlas  Distillera' 
Grains     are     the 
cheapest     on     the 
market,   and  yet  con« 
tain  three  times  the  pro- 
tein   and    fat    that  is   con- 
tained in  corn,   oats,  barley, 
bran,  etc. 
Atlas   Distillers*  Grains   will   in- 
crease your  milk  and  butter-fat  pro- 
duction and  the  increase  is  obtained 
at  a  lower  cost. 

ATLAS  ANALYSIS 

The  following  represents  the  Atlas  Analy- 
sis—  no   other  feed   can   approach  this 
percentage : 

Protein     -     27  %  to  30  % 
Fat     .    •    -     8%  to  10% 

Corn  costs  S26.00;  Oats  costs  $26.00; 

Bran    costs    S21.00    and    Barfey    costs 

$27.75.    These  analyze  at  about  10  per 

cent,  protein    and   3    per  cent,  to  4  per 

cent,  fat,     while     ATLAS     DISTILLERS' 

GRAINS  contain  £7  per  cent,  to  80  per 

cent,   and   cost  only   $22.00  per  ton, 

bulk,  f.  o.  b.  Peoria. 

Why  pay  more  than  $22.00 
per  ton  and  get  only  one- 
third    of    the    results? 
Find   out  all    about 
Atlas   Distillers' 
Grains  Today 


rcprp: 

>fstiJIera'GJlAlS8f 
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WEB 


Mail  ■  postal 
TODAY.  We  will 
forward  without 
oliargo  a  FREE 
SAMPLE  ol  AT- 
LAS DISTILLERS' 
GRAINS,  also  a 
circular  explain* 
Ing  In  detail  every- 
tiling  about  "AT 
LAS"  as  a  Dairy 
Feed. 

Do  not  delay 
—  the  sample 
is  yours  for 
asking. 


retfd&MillUt^  CO, 

P.O.Box 54  PEOlHA,nUatria 


To  the  top  of  the 


siio 


THE  GILSON  SILO  FILLER  is  the 
one  blower  that  can   be  successfully 
oiieratcd  wiih  as  tiule  power  as  4  h.p.     There  u 
a  Gilson  Silo  Filler  for  every  purpose— for 
the  individual  farmer,  for  the  syndicate, 
and  our  large  capacity  machine  for  the 
custom  jobber. 

GILSON  ^^^"^ 

Wo  guarantee  every  Cilson  Sllo  Filler  to  cut 
anil  elevate  more  ensilage  with  the  same 
power  than  any  ottier  blower  cutter. 

Write  far  Catalogue  to-day.  I  LLL. 


Tbe  Hylo  Mtg  Co. 

Dept.  B. 

Downlngton,  Pb. 


8 
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Oniy  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!| 

Buys  the  New  Butter.    ^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  X.  Lightrunning 
ejiHy  cleaning,  cloBe   Bkira- 
mint;,  durable.  Guarantcod 
a  lifetime.    Skima  96  quarts 

1)#'r  hour.     Mado  aUo  in  fcmr 
ftraemizcAup  to&  l-2Bbown 


Milav4*  Free  Trial  i^->m«  ita  own  coat 
ways  rice  ii  ai  ,„j  „„,,  ^y  what 

It  HAvea  in  rrnam.  Poital  blinira  Free  cat- 
aloir,  folder  and  "dlrert-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  rouijey, 
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ALBAUCH 

2167  Msrahall  I 


■  DOVER  CO. 

Ilvd.  CHICAGO 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


rvt..!.    .*•..«..  ..AlfA.  ...!»*•  VIA   ....••« 

exprew  paid  Id  lots  of  Ave.  Book 
your  orders  now  for  fall  delivery. 
Some  remarkable  bargains  I  n 
young  heifers  from  0  week*  to  18 
moa.  of  age.  Reg.  buU  calve*  from 
t25  up.  4  reg.  heifer  calvee  prioed 
to  sell.  Three  grade  heUera  A  ree. 
bull  4  months  old  tor  SIOO.  Write 
your  wants  In  Holstelna. 

C.  W.  Ellls,:Jr..  Cortland,  N.Y. 


FIRST 
CHECK 


$60.00 


TAKES 
HIM 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL 

A  son  of   King!  Pontlao  Pletertle  D«  Kol  who  It 

from  a  twiee  32-lb.  oow,  and  aired  by  a25-lb.  son 

of  King  of  the  Pontlaos.  Dam  Is  a  oow  of  eapaolty. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Liverpool.  N.  T. 


^-  cpor 


AP^' 


Supply  aold  to  August  Is 
Place  your  order  now  for  7-8 
Holsteln  Heifer  calvee  (  15 
eucli.  IC^rciis  paid  In  lots  of 
5  to  deliver  In  Sept.,  Oct.  A 
Nov.  12  reKlHtered  helfeni 
S150eH.  11  rpglatereil  heifer 
cAlvesSIonea  Registered 
bulls  $25  up.  2  carloads  of 
hiKli  grade  heifers.  legls- 
tered  and  high-grade  cows 
and^Bcrkshlre  pigs. 

J.C.  REACAN. 

TuUy,  N.  y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Jut t  Moved.    Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  ealvea. heifers  and  cows.  No  bluff— we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lllta  Stock  Farm.  StocKbrldge,  W,Y  tormerly  MunnetvlIU 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms* 

her<I  aire's  dam,  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old,  baa  the  following 
A.  R.  O.  records:  7  da.,  32.8  Ib.butter:  30  da..  133.2; 
365  da.  1 108  lb.  Her  dam  mado  1050  lb.  In  365  days. 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam,  10S2  lb.  In  366  days 
and  4  10  per  cent  tat  tor  year. 

Polled  Bull  calves  1 100  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


$500 


buys  5  Reg.  Holstein  heifer  cakes 


and  express  nrepald  east  of 
SIroa  by  bull  whose 


ipio 
Wl 


with  all  papera 
the  Miss.      About  3  month*  old. 
dam  Is  slater  of  Ormsby  J  ant  SegU  AagtU. 
Cow  of  the  World,    (iuarantee  them  to  ple*ae.    Wire 
our  expense  If  you  want  them.  CEVELACWES.  C»t*Wa.lCt 

iit.rnco\r  Priw    f'^rn  Crest  Buttercup  40887, 
Uern.Sey  VyOW    dropped  J»ne  lat  1013.  Bred  to 
Golden  Noblebull.duejOct.  16. 
I  Amos  Rothenberger, 


Oow  and   prl  ce  right 
R.  D.I,  Lansdale   Pa. 


■^OSS    Sllo    rillCrS   Quaran?e^ed  for  L?f!ol  Machine 

The  RoflB  is  not  an  ordinary  fed.!,  r  .^nt  t^-r  but  a  speoial  made  Silo  Filler.  Exclusive  features  includ- 
ing Steel  ^Cutting  Apparatus  and  Steel 
Blower, 


The  lloea  Noa.  18-20-2-i  are  for 
the  Tbreehermen  who  make  a  business 
of  filling  siloe,  also  for  silo  users  .who 
want  a  partnership  Silo  Filler. 

Buy  Early  and  Save  Money 

If  youlnU'iul  to  buy  thluyear,  write  julct 
for  spfcuu  propusUlnn.  Delay  mcoua 
advance  In  price. 


ROSS 


OTHER     DAIRY     CATTLE     ON     PAGE     13. 
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Oliver  Method 

for  fighting  the 

Hessian  Fly 


Agricultural  experts  tell  us  the 
best  way  of  checking  the  Hessian 
fly  evil  is  by  deep  plowing.  Mr. 
McColloch  of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
mental Station  believes  the  Oliver 
rolling  coulter  and  jointer  plays 
an  important  part  in  fighting  the 

fly. 

July  8,  1916. 
Olivek   Chilled  Plow   Works, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  , 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  seen  the  Oliver  combined 
rolling  coulter  and  jointer  in  operation 
on  wheat  stubble,  and  wish  to  say  that 
1  am  certainly  well  pleased  with  it. 
The  way  it  turns  the  stubble  and  trash 
under  is  a  bis  advance  in  the  thorough 
preparation  •  of    wheat   land. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  this  im- 
plement as  a  means  of  turning  stubble 
and  volunteer  wheat  under  to  destroy 
the  Hessian  fly.  One  of  our  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  this  in- 
sect is  that  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches 
and  all  stubble  and  volunteer  wheat 
buried  under  at  least  three  inches  of 
soil.  The  ground  should  then  be 
worked  into  a  good  seed  bed. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  thoroughly 
bury  all  the  stubble  and  volunteer 
wheat  with  the  ordinary  plow  and  the 
subsequent  working  of  the  ground  with 
a  harrow  pulls  much  of  it  out  again. 
For  this  reason  the  farmer  often  be- 
comes discouraged  and  gives  up  trying 
to   control   the   fly. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
coulter  and  jointer  buries  the  stubble 
on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  overcomes 
this  trouble  and  in  my  opinion  solves 
one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
the  control  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  be'd, 
together  with  the  other  methods  advo- 
cated in  the  inclosed  circular,  will  serve 
to  control  the  fly  in  any  community. 
If  ilic  cuuiii-r  aiiu  juiiiicr  uiu  iiuiliiiiK 
more  than  aid  in  the  control  of  the 
fly  it  would  be  a  valuable  implement  on 
any  farm.       N'ery  truly  yours, 

J.  W.    McCOLLOCH. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  circular  Mr.  McColloch  re- 
fers to.  We  also  have  a  special 
circular  on  the  Hessian  fly. 

The  Oliver  combined  rolling 
coulter  and  jointer  covers  weeds, 
turns  under  green  manure,  checks 
the  Hessian  fly  and  provides  the 
compact  seed  bed  necessary 
for  good  crops.  This  de- 
vice can  be  used  on  Ol- 
iver wheel  plows.  It  is 
regular  equipment  on  trac- 
tor plows. 


The  Oliver  oomhined  rolllnic 
coulter  and  Jointer — the  device 
for   cfaecklns   the   Ileimlan   fly. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  VIbrife 

FlonufanfartheWorid 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Hounds  -  Houads  -  Hounds 

Wliy  not  a  well  bred  aod  brok*  fox.  ooon  or  rabbit 
hound,  broke  to  tJeld  and  guaniatced?  Fox.  ooon  and 
rabbit  huiind  pupa,  %h  «aob.  Send  atamp  for  phoioi 
H.  C.  LYTLE,  FrMlrlcksburc  Ohio 


PAYS  TO  BUT  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  ■■?,\?JlSSr' 

I  ••n  and  ihip  •▼•rywh^re  aiid  pay  •xpraaa 
chMirm.  Wnta  frr  dub  offer  Bnd  prlc*  H»t. 
Oirord«.  Bhropohirea  snd  Pollcd-naUinoK. 
I'AItSONH.GrandLedge.MJLh.   r4 


Na^iit*i«tfSlkortti*mi,  Choice  bulta  ready  for  mrvlce 
EzMUant  breeding  reaaooublo  pricea.  Write  or  vlalt 
ELIZABETH  STOCK  FARM;        R.  D.  6,  LIOU.  Pa. 


JAY  you  Mw   th*  adTarUMmant    in    Pannaytvanta 
/  Farmar  whan  you  ara  writinf  to  our  advartlaar*. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


July  29,  1916. 


Livestock 


IS  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE 

PROFITABLE  TO  EASTERN 

FARMERS? 


A  careful  farm  survey  would  doubt- 
less show  many  present-day  farm  prac- 
tices as  poorly  remunerative  and  ob- 
solete. However,  any  campaign  launch- 
ed for  the  abandonment  of  these  prac- 
tices must  be  mindful  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  that  go 
with  them.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  farmer's  enterprise  is  unlike 
most  other  lines  of  business.  On  ac- 
count of  the  over-lapping  and  intor-de- 
pendence  of  one  production  on  the  other, 
it  is  indeed  almost  if  not  impossible  to 
tell  accurately  what  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  a  pound  of  beef  cost  him  to  produce. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  easily  induced  to 
change  his  line  of  farming  next  year 
even  tho  he  did  feed  cattle  last  year  at 
a  loss. 

The  eastern  farmers  have  largely  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk,  but- 


year,  thereby  helping  solve  the  labor 
question.  The  single  change  of  soy 
beans  for  oats  would  not  only  help  the  j 
liabor  question  but  improve  the  soil  and 
furnish  excellent  feed  for  more  live- 
stock. 

With  plenty  of  corn,  the  king  of  all 
farm  crops,  so  well  adapted  to  the  east; 
the  eastern  farmer  at  present  prices  for 
beef  cattle,  if  these  prices  continue  will 
be  induced  to  raise  more  beef  cattle. 
Should  present  prices  go  still  higher 
the  only  immediate  relief  to  be  offered 
the  consumer  is  more  pork.  A  liberal 
supply  of  pork  can  bo  supplied  in  from 
one  to  two  years,  whereas  it  will  re- 
quire from  four  to  six  years  to  relievo 
the   situation   with   beef  cattle. 

To  go  into  the  beef  cattle  business  in 
the  Bast  for  profit  one  should  raise 
their  own  feeders.  Recent  experiments 
along  this  line  show  that  this  can  be 
done  more  economically  than  to  buy  the 
feeders.  This  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion behind  all  this  subject.  "Raise 
more  cattle"  should  be  Our  metto  for 
the  next  decade.  Too  many  animals  are 
destroyed  as  veal  calves  before  mature. 
By  raising  one's  own  feeders,  making 
use   of  the   newest   and   most  improved 


7:»^perfe:ct 
corn  harvester 


S6ldDitVCl^l9^'"S'moTufTfl%' 


A  D0R3ET  EWE-A  MUTTON  BREED  RAPIDLY  GAINING  IN  POPULARITY. 


ter  and  cheese  for  the  twelve  million 
consumers  in  radius  of  one  hundred 
miles  of  Philadelphia  and  certainly  have 
done  their  duty  well  in  so  far  as  supply- 
ing these  products  at  a  low  figure  to  the 
producer;  leaving  the  production  of 
meat-producing  animals  to  the  mid- 
dle west.  It  might  not  seem  like  a  radi- 
cal step  for  the  eastern  dairyman  to 
change  to  beef  production.  This  change 
would  involve  great  loss  to  the  eastern 
farmer.  The  long  years  of  practical 
experience  as  breeders  and  feeders  of 
dairy  cattle  would  now  be  of  little  use 
to  them.  Valuable  blood  lines  would 
be  lost.  Good  markets  for  dairy  stock 
developed  thru  expensive  advertising 
would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  them.  Dairy 
equipment  in  general  would  be  disposed 
of  at  a  sacrifice.  Consequently,  before 
the  Eastern  farmer  can  be  expected  to 
make  the  change  to  the  production  of 
beef  cattle,  he  must  have  reasonable 
assurance  that  he  will  have  a  fair  price 
for  his  product.  The  market  has  been 
too  fluctuating  to  be  any  real  induce- 
ment to  make  the  change. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  start  a  campaign  for  more 
live  stock  on  our  eastern  farms.  Along 
with  this  "more  live  ^tock  campaign" 
should  go  a  modifioataon  of  our  crop 
rotation  system,  shortening  up  the  rota- 
tion and  lengthening  out  the  planting 
season  by  the  selection  of  some  crops 
that  do  not  need  to  be  planted  as  early 
as  others,  thus  enabling  the  farmers  to 
get  along  with  less  help  and  to  give 
this    help    employment    for    the    entire 


methods  of  feeding  steers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  good  net  returns  will  not  be 
received  by  the  eastern  farmer,  feeding 
cattle  at  present  prices.  The  biggest 
incentive  that  can  be  offered  the  eastern 
farmer  to  produce  more  beef  cattle  is  a 
more  staple  market  for  his  finished  pro- 
duct.— J.  N.  Rosenberger,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  WOOL 


Unusually  high  prices  prevail  for 
wool.  The  average  price  paid  to  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  for  un- 
washed wool  in  the  past  month  w&s  28.7 
tents  per  pound,  which  compares  with 
23.7  cents,  18,4  cents,  15.6  cents,  18.7 
cents,  15.5  cents,  and  19.5  cents,  respec- 
tively,  in   June   of  the   past  six   years. 

The  average  weight  of  wool  per  fleece 
this  year  is  about  6.92  pounds,  which 
at  28.7  cents  a  pound  is  worth  to  pro- 
ducers $1.99,  or  practically  $2  per  fleece. 
The  number  of  fleeces  shorn  in  recent 
years  has  been  between  S6  and  37  mil- 
lion yearly. 

Tho  weight  of  wool  per  fleece  this 
year,  6.92,  is  the  heaviest  ever  recorded 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  the 
average  was  6.84  pounds,  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  ten  years  is  6.74  pounds. 
The  average  weight  per  fleece  reported 
by  the  census  of  1910  was  6.84  lbs.,  and 
by  each  of  the  preceding  censuses  from 
1900  to  1840,  respectively,  the  average 
weights  were  6.66  pounds,  5,57  pounds, 
4.80  pounds,  3.52  pounds,  2.68  pounds, 
2.42  pounds,   and   1,85   pounds. 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  loil.    CuU 
ttaiki— doesn't  pull  likt 
oihereuUfrs.Absolufflynodinflfr 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Acres  •  Day 

with  one  man  aod  One  horse.  Here  Is  what  onr 
farmer  iays:  Willlamiiport,  Pa.,  Feb.  8, 191B 

Love  Mf>?.  Co.:  Gentlemen:  Boutflit  ono  of  your  Per- 
fect Corn  HnrvesterB  and  like  it  very  much.  We  cut  9 
acr<«  of  enBilatre  and  it  is  far  better  than  any  other 
WAy  we  have  found  to  cut  it.  J.  IT.  Breinlng 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 

lal)or-savlnK  machine;  also  containing  testimonials 

of  ma»y  users.    Send  for  this  circular  mattertoday 

LOVE  MANUFACTUl^INQ  COMPANY 

Dapl.   34  Lincoln,  Illinois 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiiDQent  station  teat  ehcws 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Ufie  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
lUwood  Roberts  Co.,67S  brexel  Bldg.,Phila. 


Pure  Swiss  Goats    \ 

from  Stucker's   Unexcelletl   Iraportatloni  f 

j  Young  Bucks  for  Fall  Service 

SLottera  containing  stamp  answoroi.  < 

8HAKPLE3.      Box  29.       Centre  Square,    Pa 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  bitst  typ«  of  earefuUy  selected  O.  I.  C. 
young  plffs:  proline. healthy  stock  whose  brMdiDK  guAt- 
aDt«e«  larxe  litters,  oan  sell  a  few  at  vsry.reaaonablt 
prices.    Hatlsfactlon  guaranteed. 
ukEENBRABB  FARM.        Monroe,  N«#  York 
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Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  ?Min'*'- 

Serrloeable  Boars — Bred  gllta. 

J.  CARL  JBWBTT.  Mason.  MIeh. 

Mliuwwimwii,tni«i«i«lnnMiMi«ii,HiiMim.iiimmii>iiiiiiMniiimnHi,in» 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE!  AT  HIGHWOOD  ^ 

^taventy  aeleoted  tall  boars,.   welRhlns  tn  i;rowlnR  rig, 
tiot  Cat.   Z2i  to  320  pounds  at    nix  and  sevon  mnntba. 
Sired  by  thousand  pound     boars.       You  oannot  buy 
>>lgcer  or  t>ett«r  ones.  Send  fur  list, 
n.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDINQ.  Box  4S.  Dundee,  N.T 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Serrtoe boars,  tall  gllte  and  young  pigs  tor  sale.  Satls- 
raotlon  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog.  Prlres 
very  reasonable.    H.  ORIMSHAW,    North  Eaat,   Pa. 


O  T  P  Pino  0I4  "hough  to  wean,  tie «a. 
VI.  I.Vj.  rlgS^ii,,^.  2  Jail,  bears  «10 
ire  dandiet.  F.  W.  MACKINnE 


Pedlgrt* 
ea.  Tmy 


JUSTIN  STOCK  FARM 


Han 


tNnER.  M«;. 


Mieb 


PnlnnH  OiJnnc    d^t*  type)  To   reduee  ny 
t  Oiana  ^ninas    rtoek.  choice  males,  tarrowsd 
Vpr.  20.    One  very  One  brood  sow  (has  bad  2  Utters.) 
a.  U  BROOKS.  NEWTOWN.       PA. 


Chetttr  Whitts  JL  0. 1.  C'l.  S^^'frlJ''  §a7uSS: 

tlon  and  sate  delivery  guaranteed .  KNTKRPR I SE 

DAIRY  FARM,    John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prop.  Troy,  Pa. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 


.SAMUEL  ^OHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  tn  tbs 
state.     Pedlgread 
stock  for  sale, 
Wilmington.  Ohio,  Bee.  D 


Jersey  Red  Pig.  ,^i,-«^, 

:}.  BUDD,  R.  D.  8, 


Service   boart   and 
Medford,  N.  J. 


\X7  A  fl    has  raised  the  price  of  eveirthlng  but  our 
»T^VJV  ii^se  o.  I.  C.  Bwine. 
WILL  H.  TOPE, 


R.D.  3.  Carroilton,  Olilo 


0    1    r*   Qur!r>A  M  ehoioe  Mar.  and  Apr.  nigs,  pain 
.  1.  ^../.  OWine  4trloe,notahln;alBo2()0ib.  glluto 
tarrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leat  Htoek  Farm,  Monroe.Mich. 


RnrlrcKiroo  Young  boars  and  a llta  for  sale.^  TWO 
Dt.,rRSnir»?S  ^„„  ^red  Aug.  farrow.  Price  iSs  eaeli 
Sussex  Berkshire  Farm  l>aitsl)oro,  Del. 


r^iirrv-  Tor«Av  Piiro  DIstlnetly  high  class  in  blood 
LAirOC-jersey  rigs  ^nd  individuality.    Write 
(IHOVER  C.  ANDREWS.  Conneaut  Lake.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  ^'^'"'   '*^^'" 

KDWIN  B.  MADLE,  Ooatesvllle.  Fa 


CImwood  Berlishlrea  of  the  mnn  popular  blood  linM 
^tervloe  boars  and  pigs  at  neighborly  prices.  natlsfactloD 
guaranteed.         JOHN  C.  BRKAM,  tJettysburg.  Pa. 


CHESTER    WHITES  and  POLAND    CHINAS 

Ail  ages.   Registered  free.    Jersey  bullo 
i.  A.  BOAK,  Route  4.  Newcastle,  Pa 


niiPMM*  Cliolee  Fall  Boars.  Gilts  bred  for  Aug.A  Sept 
unrovi  Spring  pigs  mated  not-aliin.  Pedigrees  furn- 
ished. Write.    Ira  D.  Jaekson.    R.D. 10.   Van  Wert. O. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine  P;,r^a;^7S 

40MB  FARM  Center  Valley.  Pa 


Registered  Berkjihires  SinJ.'Clh";  *"'  ** 


orteea. 


W.  J.  MeCONNKLL. 


sexes,  low 
Oxford,  Pa. 


pni  T  T1?Q    tborobred.      Maine  $«,  female<(,    M 
KjKJLjljlPjCi    Beautifully  marked.  Hperlal  sale. 
M.  K.  EDOERLY,  R.  4,  Plttsllelil.  N    H. 


tJf»]n  Wonforl  Experienced  HERDSMAN. 
nt^ip  V V  »ri leti  marrt^^  „,.  gingie,  MOO  A  house: 
references  required.      FOX,  Foxburg.  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 


nnniniiniiiMHiiitiiMit 
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Troy,  Pa.,  .Tuly  3,  1916. 
My  live  stock  advertising  in  Penn- 
8.v1vania  Parmer  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. Please  insert  **nclosed  ad- 
vertisement and  run  until  I  order  it 
stopped. — .Tohn    li.    VanHom. 
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•  July  29,  ma. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


^Ofiltrp 


THE  SUMMER  EGO  YIELD 


It  is  well  known  among  poultryinen 
that  as  soon  as  the  hot  days  of  summer 
appear  the  egg  yield  decreases.  Some- 
times this  becomes  very  marked,  but 
with  a  good  laying  strain  tlic  wide  awake 
poultryman  can  so  manage  his  flock 
tbat  they  will  continue  laying  a  goodly 
number  of  egg.s  all  thru  the  summer. 

There    are    three    important    factors 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  egg  pro 
duction  in  summer.     They   are    nature, 
heat,  and  lack  of  care. 

Since  spring  is  the  luitiiriil  iiinting 
period  for  all  animals,  it  is  not  sm 
prising  that  the  banner  months  for  tin* 
production  of  eggs  are  March,  April, 
May  and  .Tunc.  From  the  beginning  of 
June,  however,  the  egg  record  has  a 
tendency  to  drop.  As  we  cannot  remove 
the  natural  causes  to  lessening  of  pro- 
duction, we  should  do  the  next  best 
thing  and  try  to  induce  tho  fowls  to  lay 
as  many  as  possible. 

Heat  is  another  factor  i.hat  cuts 
down  egg  production.  The  tonic  'air 
of  spring  gives  nerve  and  vigor  to  the 
ftock  and   they  respond  nobly  by  filling 


powder   well  shaken   into  the   feathers, 
especially   around   the    vent   and   under 
tho  wings,  will  do  the  work. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  disease  is 
tho  unsanitary  condition  of  the  drink- 
ing utensils.  These  should  be  scalded 
and  thoroly  waslied  in  hot  w.'itcr  at  least 
once  a  week  ami  more  often  if  sour  milk 
or  wet  mash  is  fed  in  them.  This  i.s 
done  to  kill  any  disease  germs  that  may 
be  on  thoni.  They  should,  however,  at 
all  times  be  kept  clean. 

Carelessness  and  unsanitary  coudi 
tions  do  more  to  cut  down  profit.s  and 
lessen  the  summer  egg  yield  tlian  na- 
tural causes.  By  attending'  to  the  dc 
tails,  keeping  everything  sanitary  and 
clean,  and  being  on  the  job  all  thru  the 
summer  you  will  be  sure  to  have  an 
abundance  of  summer  eggs. — L.  F.  S. 


WATCH   NEARBY   MARKETS 


The  successful  farmer  is  tho  one  vvlut 
keeps  close  watch  on  the  marketing  end 
of  the  business — the  one  who  watche.'t 
the  market  roj^orts  closely. 

A  study  of  the  market  page  in  farm 
and  daily  papers  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  the  figures  offered  for  farm  staples, 
such  as  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  do  not 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  large  cities. 
But  in  the  matter  of  produce,  such  as 
poultry,  eggs  and  vegetables,  the  prices 


Wf^sw* 


A  PRACTICAL  AND  POPULAR  TYPE  OF  SMALL  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


the  egg  baskets.  When  the  hot  and 
sultry  days  of  summer  arrive  they  be- 
some  indolent  and  lazy,  like  other  ani- 
mals with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Carelessness  is,  however,  the  chief 
reason  for  a  poor  egg  record  in  summer. 
Too  many  poultrymen  think  that  sum- 
mer is  an  off  season  in  poultry  work  and 
consequently  become  careless.  The  wide- 
awake, dyed-in-the-wool  poultryman  has 
no  off  season.  He  cares  for  his  flocks 
in  a  business-like  manner,  all  thru  the 
year,  giving  painstaking  attention  to 
the  little  details  that  turn  losses  into 
profits,  and  he  finds  himself  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Vermin  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  ene- 
mies thfe  poultryman  has  to  contend  with 
in  summer.  Lice  and  mites,  especially, 
are  very  trying  in  this  respect.  They 
suck  the  life  out  of  the  birds,  when  it 
should  have  been  utilized  to  fill  the  egg 
basket. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
have  everything  clean  and  sanitary. 
Droppings  should  be  removed  once  a 
day  if  dropping  boards  are  used,  and  at 
least  once  a  week  if  none  are  used. 
Every  month  the  roosts  and  sides  of  the 
poultry  house  should  be  sprayed  with  a 
good  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  after- 
wards white-washed.  If  the  lice  and 
mites  are  very  troublesome  the  roosts 
can  be  painted  with  the  undiluted  dis- 
infectant. Examine  the  fowls,  now  and 
then,  to  see  if  they  are  free  from  these 
pesta.    If  they  have  lice,  »  good  insect 


offered  by  the  various  city  markets 
often  differ  greatly,  and  only  by  a 
careful  study  and  comparison  of  the 
market  reports  can  one  market  his 
produce  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  cite  a  per- 
sonal instance:  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  market  a  number  of  old 
hens  and  several  coops  of  broilers.  I 
live  about  midway  between  two  cities, 
each  having  a  population  of  about  250,- 
000.  The  commission  men  of  these 
cities  quoted  the  following  prices:  Hens, 
four  pounds  and  over,  16c;  Leghorn 
hens,  12c;  broilers,  28  to  30c.  The 
merchants  of  the  other  city  made  no 
difference  in  the  price  of  hens,  aud 
quoted  a  straight  price  of  15c  a  pound 
for  them,  and  24  to  25c  for  broilers.  As 
my  hens  were  of  the  Leghorn  variety, 
I  made  three  cents  a  pound  by  shipping 
them  to  the  less  discriminating  market. 
My  broilers  were  shipped  to  the  first 
mentioned  market  and  brought  28c  a 
pound. 

Had  I  shipped  to  but  one  of  these 
cities,  I  would  have  lost  either  three 
cents  a  pound  on  my  hens,  or  four  cents 
a  pound  on  the  broilers,  depending  on 
which  city  received  the  stock. — T,  Z. 
Richey. 


After  the  grass  gets  tough,  chicks 
can  catch  more  bugs  and  worms  and 
will  grow  better  on  loose  soil.  The  corn 
field  furnishes  ideal  conditions. 


TIRE  PATCH 


Puncture  or  Blow-Out 

Do  Your  Own  Repairing 

THIS  can vu.s-buck  tire  patch  is  applied  cold— no  vulcanizing--- 
no  tools  necessary.     Stick    it  on  like  court  plaster  and  it'.s 
gu.ir:iiil,(;('  I  never  (,i)  leak.  |)iill  loose;  or  l»iirn  off.      Sold  in 
.3  i-izc.M  $1  <)(),  *.K)<r  iiii<l  .'■>()c--(:oiiii>l<'l('witli  (•cnu'ritund 
cniery  p;i|>i<r,  |kicUo(1  in  jiir-liglit  cylinders.    Tliou.s- 
andrt'of  Locktito  patchositi  u.s( — each  one  .sold  on 
tiie  NJimo  nifinov-huck  guaranty  that  wt;  offer 
you.   Better  seixl  to<lay  for  your  Hain|>le. 

Locktite  Patch  Co.,  1036  BellevueAve.,  Detroit,  Mkli 


SENI>  lOc 

coin  or  8lami»8— (or 

I  sample  A  t.>e  convinced. 

aiv(!  dealer' H 

name. 


USED  AUTOS 

Th«  H«ui«  of  Fair  and  Square  Method* 

We  do  things  diflferently  here — and 
just  that  "dUferemce"  i^uaranteei  a 
square  deal  to  you.  We  buy  for  cafth — 
aud  we  don't  buy  an  auto  to  sell  to  you 
unleaa  we  make  aure  th»t  the  machine 
ia  right.  Over  1000  re&l  valuea  await 
your  aelection — and  low  price  plus  quali- 
ty   is    in    every    one    of    them. 

1000  USED  AUTOS,  $150  UP 

BUIOK,    Late    Model     $300 

1916    MAXWELL    Touring    $500 

OADLLLAO,    Late    Model     $310 

OVEBLAND  Roadster.  Late  Model  .$376 
HUDSON  Touring,  Late  Model  ...  .$550 
HUPMOBILB  Touring,  Late  Model  .  $200 

FOBDS  AU  Styles $125  to  $260 

Dodge,  Chandlers,   Baicks,  Mitchells, 
Haynes,  Pullmans,  Merceri  and  all 

makes,  all  stjles $160  np 

Bend  today  for  the  new  ZUnitrated  Book- 
let "A" — price  and  information  for 
automobilisti. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc., 

203  N.  Broad  St.       Phila.,  Pa. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


Fall  Wheat 

Greatly  incrcaaed  in  yield 
by  una  of  Pulverized  Sheep 
Manure.  One  farmer 
writes:  "30*  increaaed 
yield  over  barn  manure  on 
worn-out  land."  Dropped 
with  fertilizer  attach- 
-^.,L  r,.i*~  ment.    Rich  in  nitrogen. 

''"••-'■  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 

ash. Also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and 
meadows.  Wonderful  results  on  srardona.  trucl', 
pnti  ho.-i.  lawnn,  small  fruits,  etc.  8h««p  s  Head  Brand  i.< 
Rtoriliz>'il  hy  heat  to  kill  all  germs  iinrt  weed  seeds.  Pulver- 
ized iir>'l  put  intosark»  fur  cu.-v  hniiillinp.  Write  for  pric<  i 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO..  836  RIVER  ST.,  AURORA,  ILL. 

i>AlSY  FLY  KlLLERrSit^V.*^^''^ 

^_^  ^^^_„r^^^i^^  amUe«.Ne»t,  deaa, 
^^r<<^^H|S|^l|ME^^B  orBuQcotal,  coatwi- 
tWuSiJl^BiK^BIp^Sik^^B  lent,  chrap.   L.ut«  all 

season.    Made  of 

metal,  can'tfpltl  or tJo 
over ;  will  oot  soil  o> 
lojure  any thiag. 
Cuuaoteed  eHectlTa. 
Sold  by  dealers,  o* 
6  seat  by  exp'cu  pf*> 
paid  for  Si. 

BASOU)  SOMSBS.  ]M  DaXalb  At*..  BreaklTa,  ■,  C 

$060 

PER 
BU. 

■•■t  Hardy  Non-lrrlgalad  Se»d  99.»y,  Pur* 

9tH  germination,  $12.60,  Government  tested.     Absolutely 

Karantt'ed  Northern  grown,  extremely  hardy  No  taed 
Iter.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa;  Sweet  Clover;  New 
Timothy :  graaa  seed  of  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  60- 
page  book  on  growing  Alfalfa,  100-page  catalogandsam- 
Xlee.  All  ••at  Fr««.  W>>  can  pnve  you  money.  Write  today. 
I.  A.  aKRRV  aeiO  CO..      Dox  430      CLARINDA,  IOWA 


ALFALFA'9 


Electric     Lighting    Plants 

i  For  every  purpose  to  Hult  every  particular  n(>e(1  All   i 
sUea.  Eteaaonable  prices.  Write  for  book  let  A  prices  | 
I  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO..  L3acattM,Pa.  | 
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PATENTS 


That  Protect  and    Pay 

3enfl  Scrtch  or  Model  for  Search. 
BOOKS  AVn  AOVir-E  FRCE 
Wataan  C.  Calaman,  Patent  Lawyflr.WaahlnKton.D.C 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


Make      biK 
money        on 
small  plot  of  eroiind.         Booklet  10  oentjt   telllnR  all 
about  It.  THE  RISI  NO  RUN 

C.INSENO  NURSERY,  Box  I>.  Narrows,  Ky 


in  nnn    PPITP^^^     for  auk.  delivery. 
IU,UUU    V.'niVjI\.n     „„,)  Brown   I^Kh 


White 
I.«Khom«,   6c 

eaeh.    B.  P.  Rocks  8o,  Mtnoroaa  8o.    Mixed  Chicka,  6c 
each.       Booklet  Free. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.       Box  45.  Rtohfleld.  Pa. 


Vacfa  Warttf^A  Hlchert  prieea  paid  for  freah 
•"'KH"  »»rtiiic«i  white  or  brown  esKs:  no  eom- 
mlaaton.  Returns  made  Immediately.  Referenre:  Phn- 
than  and  Phoenix  National  Banks.  BI.  A  IN  WOOD 
PARMS,    Ine..     330  Eaat  63nl.  Bt.,  New  York  City. 


1  1   Jk    '\r  Ship  To   The   Old   Reliable   Rouaf 
r%  f\   T      Daniel   IMcCatfray'a  Son*  Co. 
*  *^^  *         mm  Wabatb  BM|.,  Pinaaik,  Fi 


THIS  LAND  IS  WORTH 
$46S.OO  PER  ACRE 

The  crops  it  now  produces,  5  tons  of 
alialfa.  I  I  5  bus.  o(  corn,  and  52  bus.  of 
wheat,  will  pay  interest  on  this  valuation 
alter  paying  all  costa  of  production. 
Ten  years  ago  it  waa  worth  $  1 00  per 
acre  on  the  same  basia  of  crop  produc- 
ing value. 

$1.00  Per  Acru  Per  Year 

has  been  the  cost  of  the  increase  in  fer- 
tility and  value.  The  fertilizer  used  was 
Rock  Phosphate.  This  method  is  fully 
explained  in  our  booklet.  Write  for 
your  copy. 

FEDERAL   CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground   Rock  Department, 
12  Clay  StrMt  Columbia,  Teiui. 


Reading  Bone  Ferfilizer 

Wheat-.threshing  time  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  fertilizer.  Most  farmers  use 
Reading  Bone — and  thereby  k"ow  the 
answer. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(Tbla  trade  toark  meaoa  auailty) 


Aak  your 
dealer  for 
Rsadliif  B*M 
FsrlHnr, 


Help  Wanted  IS'ooVSC''*"'^''"'''  "'""' 


WHITE  MARSH 

"LVERI 


HIGHEST   QUALITY 

Is  Not  Cauatio        —        Cannot  Burs 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLE 

Tbe  best  and  moat  eoonomlcal  form  of  Lime  for 
agrloultural  use,  lawna  and  sraaa.  Ao  Intarartlng 
t>ooklet  rcKardlng  tbe  value  of  potaab  in  your  aofl 
and  lime  r«qulrementa — mailed  free  on  raqueat. 


E.  J.  UVINO 
178  BaUitt  Bldg. 


ft  CO. 
PhUidelpUa. 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Ouf  Speoiaftiea  are 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


I 


POULTRY.  EGGS.  CALVES. 
Dressed  Meals.  Ruts  aid  Batter 

Get  In  touch  with  ua 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2M  Waihlnglan  St  and  West  Waihlntton  Mkt.Ntw  Ysrk 


ALFALFA 


LOW  PRICES 
HIGH   QUALITY 

Guaranteed  non-irrJKated  for  $9.00  bo.    and   up     Bast 
seed— 99  1-2'.  pure.  We  save  you  money  on  Alfalfa.Clovar 
Timothy,  Sweet  Plover  and  all  jn-aas  seeds.     Writa   for 
prices,  frt-e  aumples.  and  bin  I'r.jlU  Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

aMERICAN  MUTUAL  SCCO  COMPANY 
0»P*.      40t.  43d  and  Roboy  St.  Ohioate,  IIMnola 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns    !^n.74p5a£ 

yellow  legg  and  heaka  aad  large  red  eomba  that  lop 
to  one  Hlilo.  UatohlDg  Bgga.  Day  old  ehieka  aad 
pulleta  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES,    R.D.2,     Rexville.N.Y. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

at  market  prices.     Can  ua«  unlimited  quantity, 
from  one  ooop   up.        All  Inqulrlea  i>rompt^ 
anawared.       Qulc|  returns. 
QlbbB  A  Bro.,     838  N.  Front  St..   PblUda..  Bn.  1844 


mile. 
FOX. 


so.  (rood  school  one 
One  bujidrpd  milea  north  of  Plttahuru.  I 


Foxburg, 


Clarion   County,     Ponna. 


I 

AnKora  <]oat8.  Collie  and  BeaRle  Pupa,  ! 


r  OUltry.    orairteduernaey  Calv«R 
P.  F.  HAMILTON. 


Chicks  that  Live  I'^Tlfll'^. 

Brerlar  Silver 
Laoad  and  Rnow  White  Wyandottea.  Brcedlaa  RtoA. 
ALDHAM  POtJLTRY  FARM.  R  39,  PhoenlzrUl*.  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks  k?cWii 'r.  c"^  """^ 


coohranviii,.  Pa  \  S.  C.  White  Lej^hom  '^!"'«  ^  ^ 


E.  R.  HtTMMER  *  CO..  R.  D.  Y. 


.,  ...  V  .  Rfrta.  $12. 
Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


WTTTTF.  TIOPTC^  t^rgf  type  haayy  layer, 
YvnillV  lVVJ»^I\.r>  e«g8  lOo  each.  fSprr  100 
ORCHARD  FARMP,        R.  D.  2.  Newton.  N.  J, 


P'oriTi  Wont<»fl  torent,  with  prlvllosmof  buylnir. 
rami  VV.lIIieu  n<>nr  Phlladclphln  but  outside 
city  limits.  Frank  Ford,  130  Oladatone  Rt.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


nrtoea  on  thnae  high  producing  hens. 
C.   P.  SUIREV 


■<tewartatowii.  Pa. 


RnKv  Chit  «<'*n'l  lOeeach.  Full  blooded.  8.0.W, 
Uttil.V  VyUlX  leghorn  Chli.    <!\iarantee  d< 


order  aarly. 


ARTHUR  MOBRIH. 


d«UT«] 
laebua.  N.  T. 
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LEASF  mentinn  PrnnH>lvHnln  Pnrrner  whan 
writing  to  our  advertiscm.  Iliey  want  to  know 
wnd  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 
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Household 


THE  KITCHEN  ENDS  OF  FABM 
HOUSES 


(Concluded  from  Ist  page.) 
traps,  etc.  Many  a  sail-boat  has  been 
carefully  finished  and  put  away  ready 
for  "next  summer".  A  figure-4  trap 
came  in  handy  thus:  A  mouse  kept  get- 
ting in  the  cupboard.  The  boy*  made 
a  tiny  figure-4  trap,  and  set  it  under 
an  earthen  bowl  in  the  shelf,  baiting 
it  with  a  piece  of  cheese.  Next  morn- 
ing the  bowl  was  down  on  the  shelf  and 
Mr.  Mouse  was  under  it.  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  himt  He  will  run  away 
when  you  lift  the  bowl",  I  said.  "Just 
watch  and  see",  replied  my  boys.  Get- 
ting «,  pail  of  water,  one  held  it  up 
close  under  the  e^lge  of  the  shelf, 
while  the  other  moved  the  bowl  along 
until  it  was  close  to  the  edge,  then  a 
sudden  quick  jerk  of  the  bowl  outward 


ned  fruit,  is  not  always  meant  orange 
marmalade,  blackberry  jam,  quince 
honey,  spiced  peaches,  gingered  pears, 
or  any  of  the  two  doeen  flavors  of 
jellies  seen  at  every  county  fair.  Fruit 
of  this  class  in  a  moderate  amount  is 
most  delicious  and  entirely  suitable  for 
a  side  relish,  Sunday  night  sux)per8  or 
picnic  lunches  where  a  saucer  and  a 
spoon  are  inconvenient  to  use.  Pre- 
served fruits  are  the  kinds  that  empty 
the  sugar  barrel  in  a  hurry,  yet  when 
we  come  to  use  them  they  are  too  rich 
for  wholesome  consumption  by  children, 
and  even  the  grown-ups'  appetites  soon 
lag.  The  difficulty  is  the  over-abundance 
of  sugar  in  them.  We  are  surfeited  with 
sugar  while  we  are  still  craving  the 
fruit  taste.  This  large  amount  of  sugar 
in  many  cases  covers  up  most  of  the 
natural  fruit  flavor. 

I  recall  discussing  cherries  with  one 
woman.  She  said  that  her  family  did 
not  eat  cooked  fruit,  so  she  put  up  only 
a  little.  Her  pet  method  of  canning 
cherries  was  as  follows:  "Seed  care- 
fully and  squeeze  out  all  the  liquor  and 
throw  it  away  as  it  is  only  dirty  wa- 
ter! I  !  Add  equal  weights  of  sugar 
and  cook  slowly  a  couple  of  hours." 
The  final  result  was  strong  enough  to 
bite  your  throat,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  a  small  amount  of  it  went  a  long 
way.  What  an  awful  waste  of  the  very 
best  elements  in  the  cherries. 

The  opposite  extreme  is  practiced  by 
particular  housewives  who  like  to  see 
the  fruit  look  well  in  the  jars  and 
in  the  glass  serving  dish.  Each  piece  is 
perfect  in  shape  and  surrounded  by  a 


The  fruit  must  boil  a  few  minutes  after 
the  cornstarch  is  added  to  cook  the 
starch  so  that  it  will  not  taste  pasty. 
Properly  used,  no  one  can  detect  either 
soda  or  cornstarch.  Flour  can  not  be 
used  for  it  will  give  a  cloudy  appear- 
ance. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  natural  flavor 
and  color,  fruit  must  be  cooked  quickly 
and  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as 
possible.  Cornstarch  is  never  added  to 
fruit  intended  for  canning;  but  if  in 
winter  we  prefer  a  thicker  consistency 
of  any  canned  fruit,  we  reheat  it  and 
cook  in  a  little  cornstarch. 

We  are  fond  of  rhubarb  prepared 
thus:  Wash  the  stalks  and  cut  into 
inch  pieces  without  peeling.  Peeling 
is  unnecessary,  a  waste  of  time,  and 
also  removes  all  the  beautiful  red  skin 
that  makes  the  sauce  attractive  in 
color.  Place  in  a  roomy  stewing  kettle, 
with  sugar  on  top,  and  heat  slowly  to 
draw  out  the  natural  juices.  Unless 
rhubarb  is  very  old  and  dry  we  do  not 
add  water.  We  cook  it  quickly  until 
every  piece  is  soft,  then  add  one-eighth 
teaspoon  baking  soda  and  a  little  corn- 
starch (a  scant  teaspoon  to  a  quart  usu- 
ally) mixed  in  water.  Let  boil  thoroly, 
and  skim  off  any  discolored  froth  caused 
by  the  soda.  Taste  and  add  more  sugar 
if  needed.  It  should  not  be  heavy  with 
sugar,  yet  the  sauce  will  not  be  popular 
if  flat  and  insipid.  A  happy  medium  can 
be  reached  if  care  is  taken. 

Sour  red  cherries  are  more  generally 
liked  if  the  seeds  are  removed.  If  seeded 
by  hand  the  cherries  are  scarcely  injured 
but  this  is  a  very  slow  process.  A  cherry 
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and  seal  them  in  pint  jars. 

We  cook  gooseberries  in  a  little  wat«i 
until  every  berry  is  softened,  then  ajj 
sugar,  soda  and  cornstarch.  Cook  then 
in  quickly  and  the  berries  will  keep  tkj 
fresh  green  color;  simmer  slowly  and 
they  will  turn  brick  red. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  mucji 
better  with  the  addition  of  a  little  con. 
starch.  Plums  are  usually  tart  and  alio 
very  juicy;  a  bit  of  soda  and  cornstarck 
added  is  an  improvement,  according  to 
our  taste.  Cranberry  sauce  made  witk 
soda  and  cornstarch  tastes  better,  and 
results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  sugar, 

Pears,  whether  Bartletts  or  Keiffer, 
must  be  well  cooked.  Do  not  try  to 
keep  them  whole  and  white,  for  tht 
pink  color  that  comes  from  long  slow 
cooking  makes  them  far  more  deliciooi 
in  taste.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
pears,  for  summer  use  as  well  as  foi 
winter  canning. 

Apple  sauce  is  a  little  different  ii 
taste  and  appearance  if  stiff  enough  to 
pH'e  slightly.  If  the  sauce  seems  thin, 
on  account  of  juicy  apples  or  too  mach 
water,  add  a  very  little  granulated  t&pi 
oca  moistened  in  cbld  water.  Cooked 
well,  the  family  will  never  know  it  ii 
there. 

Quince  is  a  very  strong  flavored  fruit, 
add  one  that  soon  becomes  tiresome.  'Wi 
flnd  the  most  satisfaction  in  it  by  com- 
bining it  with  apples  or  pears.  Oni 
large  quince  will  fliavor  a  kettle  of  fruit, 
or  the  skins  may  be  cooked  in  water  and 
used  for  flavoring. — Elinor  S.  Brinton, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  KITCHEN-CELLAR  ELEVATOR  SAVES  YOUR 
BACK.  YOUR  ARMS  AND  YOUR  FEET. 

and  there  was  the  mouse  in  the  pail  of 
water. — Mrs.  Cora  Hamilton,  Broome 
Co.,  N.   Y. 


DO  YOU  EAT  ENOUGH  FBUIT7 


Are  you  serving  the  members  of  your 
family  all  the  fruit  they  will  eatt  Food 
experts  and  physicians  all  say  "Eat 
more  fruit."  Government  bulletins  say 
' '  Raise  more  fruit  and  can  more  fruit ' ' 
— enough  to  have  stewed  fruit  to  serve 
for  every  meal  in  the  year.  We  who  live 
in  the  country  certainly  should  be  able 
to  follow  this,  for  there  is  no  section 
of  the  country,  no  matter  how  barren, 
dry  or  wet,  but  that  some  varieties  of 
fruit  will  flourish  there  and  bear  abund- 
antly. 

City  dwellers  who  have  everything  to 
buy  perhaps  have  some  excuse  for  us- 
ing fruit  sparingly.  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  feel  limited  to 
half  an  orange  for  breakfast  and  three 
stewed  prunes  or  a  dab  of  jelly  for 
dinner f  The  conventional  restaurant 
list  the  year  around  reads  "oranges, 
grape  fruit,  stewed  prunes,  baked  ap- 
ples". Boarding  houses,  even  of  the 
better  class,  follow  the  same  custom. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  infrequency  with  which 
fruit,  either  fresh  or  cooked,  is  served 
on  the  everyday  family  table  in  farm 
homes. 

Direct  questions  as  to  why  fruit  is 
not  served  more  generally  (this  in- 
cludes country  as  well  as  city)  have 
brought  answers  that  can  be  roughly 
divided  in  about  two  classes.  One  is: 
"Fruit  is  too  expensive,  especially 
when  sugar  for  cooking  is  counted"; 
the  other:  "Oar  family  does  not  care 
for  cooked  fruit".  I  believe  that  both 
of  these  objections  are  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  and  in  most  cases  can  be 
overcome  if  the  housewife  is  so  minded, 
and  is  willing  to  upset  some  of  her  pet 
traditionB. 

rirst,  by  the  terms,  stewed  and  can- 


PENNSTIiVAKIA     FABMEB    PATTEBN8 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figuxeB  and  letteri  «l 
each  pattern  exactly  ai  printed  at  the  berli 
ninjj  of  earh  deacription.  We  will  not  be  n- 
sponsible  for  correct  fiUini;  of  your  orden" 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  ^i^e  b>u8t  meason 
when  orderinK  waist  patterns,  waist  mearart 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  pattemi 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-263  So 
Third  Stree,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1609. — Girls'  Dress,  with  or  without 
Bolero. — Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  It  requires  ?|  yards  of  44-inck 
material  for  a   6-year   size.     Price  of 

nattfirn.    10    rtflnta. 

1397.— Girls'  Dress.— Cut  in  4  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  requires  3  yardi 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  6-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1471. — liadies'  Apron. — Cut  in  3  sizes: 
Small,  medium  and  large.  It  roquirei 
5i  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  me- 
dium size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1772. — Ladies'   Dress   for    Home   and 
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A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  A;KITCHEN    PUMP  AND    STOVE    HOT-WATER 
RESERVOIR.   A  CORNFR  OF  THE  HANDY  DISH  CUPBOARD 
SHOWS     AT    THE   RIGHT. 


thin  clear  liquid.  This  is  the  kind  of 
fruit  that  is  very  apt  to  take  first  prize 
in  an  unscientifically  judged  exhibition 
— slightly  cooked  to  prevent  breakage, 
and  only  a  very  thin  syrup  used  because 
sugar  causes  the  fruit  to  shrink. 

True  it  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
more  essential  is  it  that  our  fruit  be 
good  to  eat.  Each  class  of  fruit  and 
also  each  variety  in  that  class  needs  a 
slightly  different  treatment — some  vari- 
ation in  amount  of  sugar,  water,  or 
time  of  cooking  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. 

On  our  own  table  some  kind  of  cook- 
ed fruit  is  served  at  every  meal.  Apple 
sauce  or  stewed  apples  is  the  standby 
10  months  of  the  year.  During  May  and 
June  rhubarb  and  strawberries  are  in 
supremacy,  with  canned  fruits  used  to 
make  a  variety. 

Extremely  acid  fruits  are  frequently 
treated  with  baking  soda  at  our  house 
to  modify  the  tartness,  vary  the  taste 
and  effect  a  distinct  saving  in  sugar. 
Very  juicy  fruits  are  sometimes  lightly 
thickened  with  cornstarch  to  give  a 
rich  syrupy  consistency  not  over-sweet. 


seeder  can  be  bought  for  about  $1.00 
and  does  rapid  work.  The  fruit  is  some 
what  mashed  but  this  is  unimportant 
where  quantities  are  needed  for  every- 
day feeding  of  a  hungry  family.  (The 
cherry  pitters  that  work  with  a  spring 
do  the  pitting  with  much  less  mutilation 
of  the  fruit  than  is  usually  done  by 
hand. — Editor.)  Cook  the  cherries  in 
thoir  own  juice,  add*sugar,  a  pinch  of 
baking  soda,  and  cornstarch  the  same  as 
for  rhubarb.  In  winter  a  jar  of  cherries 
cooked  up  with  a  little  cornstarch  makes 
a  delicious  and  ornamental  dish  for  the 
table,  and  one  that  is  entirely  suitable 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  cranberries. 
White  cherries  contain  very  little  acid 
and  do  not  need  the  soda  treatment. 
They  are  firm-fleshed  and  must  have 
water  added  to  make  juice.  Cook  until 
the  fruit  is  soft  so  that  the  seeds  can 
be  easily  removed  when  eating. 

We  find  strawberries  much  more  to  our 
liking  if  not  much  sugar  is  used  in  their  Porch.— Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
cooking  and  the  juice  thickened  instead  and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  It  requires 
with  a  trifle  ot  cornstarch.  For  winter  5i  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  se- 
nse instead  of  a  heavy  sugary  preserve  inch  size.  The  skirt  measures  about 
stored  in  jelly  glasses,  we  use  less  sugar   3i  yards  at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


Grqffge 


A  8EBIES  OF  GBANQE  BALUEB 


Doubtless  many  readers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  will  be  interested  to  at- 
tend the  series  of  private  and  public 
grange  meetings  listed  below,  to  be  in- 
structed and  addressed  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Gardner,  of  Westfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  now  doing  double  ser- 
vice in  the  National  Grange.  First  as 
High  Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  second  as 
Managing  Editor  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly.  He  is  a  busy  Patron 
and  his  services  for  the  coming  series 
were  secured  last  January,  soon  after  he 
appeared  before  the  state  grange  session 
at  State  College  in  December  and  there 
won  marked  favor  by  the  direct  clean- 
cut  efficiency  of  his  work. 

The  intent  at  the  closed  meetings  is 
for  him  to  give  instructions  in  the  eso- 
teric work  of  the  Order,  as  he  is  the 
higher  authority  in  this  even  above  the 
National  Master. 

Tuesday,  August  8. — He  starts  the 
series  at  Susquehanna  County  Pomona 
Grange  at  Thompson,  Pa.,  with  a  closed 
session  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  speaking  to 
the  public  at  2.30  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  August  9. — Grand  Rally 
of  Bradford  and  Tioga  County  Patrons 
at  Troy,  Pa.,  closed  meeting  10.30  A.  M, 
in  Grange  Hall  and  public  program  at 
Alparon  Park  in  the  afternoon. 

'^tHirsday,  August  10. — At  the  large 
annual  assemblage  at  Whitenights  Grove 
on  The  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

Friday,  August  11. — Lackawanna  Co. 
Patrons  assemble  in  Masonic  Hall  at 
Clark's  Summit,  at  10.30  A.  M.  for  the 
private  counsel  and  at  2.30  P.  M.  in 
Northern  Electric  Park  for  the  address. 

Saturday,  August  12.  —  The  closing 
rally  of  the  series  he  is  the  guest  of 
Pomona  Grange  No.  3,  Chester  and 
Dvlawaxu  Cuuutius,  at  Wutst  Cuenlur  fur 
the  private  instructions  in  the  morning, 
then  at  Lenape  Park  for  afternoon. 

Patrons  and  friends  of  the  Order  in 
reach  of  these  several  occasions  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  splendid  opportunity,  not 
only  to  meet  and  hear  this  honored  and 
able  Grange  speaker  and  worker  but 
to  share  in  the  pleasures  and  helpfulness 
of  the  great  mission  of  the  Order,  the 
building  of  that  "Higher  Manhood  and 
Womanhood  among  ourselves." 


for  if  we  provide  for  the  family  unit 
as  people  really  live,  instead  of  the 
individual  unit,  we  get  a  plot  of  land 
for  each  family  50x500  feet. 

"Allowing  that  this  is  not  enough 
for  the  family  and  the  goat  and  the 
cat,  we  will  give  every  human  being 
an  allotment  ten  times  that  size.  The 
human  race  would  then  inhabit  the 
eight  states  of  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Arizona,  Michigan  and 
Nevada,  or,  one-eighth  of  the  United 
States.  By  dividing  all  of  the  United 
States  every  human  being  would  have 
about  eight  times  as  much  land  as  he 
would  need.  To  allow  still  more  lib- 
erally on  account  of  mountains  and 
other  areas  that  man  knows  not  yet 
how  to  use,  let's  throw  in  Canada  for 
good  measure.  By  an  equal  division  of 
of  Canada  and  United  States  among 
the  families  now  living  on  earth,  each 
family  would  have  more  land  than  they 
could  possibly  work.  And  it  would 
leave  the  rest  of  the  earth  without  a 
living  soul.  So  if  anyone  tells  you  that 
wars  are  necessary  to  make  room — tell 
him  he  is  a  hot  air  artist  and  a  poor 
one  at  that." — Oliver  McKnight,  Phila- 
delphia Co.,  Pa. 


Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.  MILLIGAN 


THE  MAI.THUSIAN  DOOTBINE 


Ever  since  the  author  of  the  Malthus 
doctrine  published  his  work  there  has 
been  a  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  many 
people  that  there  was  "somethipg  in  it" 
and  this  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the 
excuses  given  for  the  present  European 
horror  and  the  calls  for  restriction  of 
immigration  and  birth  control.  In  order 
to  prove  the  unscientific  and  blasphem- 
ous foundation  on  which  the  doctrine 
rests  will  you  kindly  publish  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Greenfield 
Bulletin  which  says  editorially: 

"There  are  people  who  think  wars 
are  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
people  to  make  room  for  the  rest.  It  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  Malthus.  Let 
us  look  at  it.  A  Chinaman  can  live,  we 
are  told,  on  a  plot  of  ground  50x100  feet. 
A^>  a  people  the  Chinese  are  probably  the 
least  efficient  of  the  human  race,  so  what 
*  Chinaman  can  do  most  anybody  can 
do. 

"If  we  divide  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  equal  parts,  one  part  to  every  hu- 
■nan  being  on  earth,  each  one  will 
l>ave  50x100  feet  of  ground  or  enough 
"n  which  to  live. 

"This  ia  not  so  small  as  it  appears. 


Fundamental  Characteristics  of  Munic- 
ipal Bonds 

The  municipal  bond  is  probably  the 
best  known  security  among  the  many 
millions  held  by  American  investors. 
The  rapid  progress  in  improvement  and 
development  of  our  cities  requiring 
funds  has  forced  the  education  of  in- 
vestors to  the  attractive  features  and 
safety  of  the  bonds  of  our  country. 
Many  investment  bankers  earn  thoir 
livelihood  thru  the  distribution  of  thees 
securities,  many  investors  have  enjoyed 
the  safe  employment  of  their  surplus 
money  and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
all  concerned  it  may  be  said  that  the 
record  of  this  bond  is  probably  the  best 
of  %ny  of  the  four  divisions  of  bond 
securities.  Sustained  deifault,  causing 
permanent  loss  to  the  bondholder,  is  a 
very  rare  thing  among  municipal  bonds 
today.  In  fact  probably  75  percent  of 
all  losses  took  place  during  the  Recon- 
struction period  immediately  following 
the  Civil  War  when  the  Southern  States 
were  so  hard  pressed  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. During  still  another  period 
there  was  a  great  tendency  to  issue 
bonds  in  aid  of  railroad  development 
and  for  other  enterprises  where  the 
funds  were  misappropriated  or  securities 
were  illegally  issued,  causing  many  dis- 
graceful losses  to  innocent  holders.  But 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  this  condi- 
tioif  is  permanently  over  and  thanks  to 
sane  municipal  bond  laws  and  the  ever 
tightening  scrutiny  of  those  houses  iden- 
tified with  municipal  bond  offerings 
municipal  finance  is  in  a  very  healthy 
condition  and  the  securities  very  highly 
regarded  by  the  conservative  investor 
or  institution. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
municipal  bond  is  merely  the  promise  of 
the  issuing  community  to  pay  the  hold- 
er a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain 
fixed  time  with  interest  in  the  meantime 
at  a  certain  fixed  rate.  The  important 
things  then  are:  First,  is  the  credit  of 
the  community  good,  is  the  intent  to  pay 
present;  second,  has  the  community  the 
resources  or  ability  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tentions; is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
debt  is  incurred  a  sound,  business  or 
practical  necessity.  In  the  careful  scru- 
tiny of  these  features  and  considera- 
tions the  more  important- elements  are 
covered. 

The  character  of  the  people  make  or 
unmake  good  credit.  A  community  made 
up  of  citizens  well  known  for  their  indi- 


vidual debt-paying  tendencies  enjoys 
likewise  the  confidence  of  the  bond-buy- 
er and  a  progressive,  intelligent,  thrifty, 
honest  population  has  many  times  great- 
ly assisted  in  the  borrowing  of  funds  to 
pay  for  a  needed  improvement.  Certain 
sections  of  the  country  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  others  in  this  respect,  dua 
to  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  years 
a  credit  has  been  established  thru  fre- 
quent bond  issues  promptly  taken  care 
of  at  maturity.  Of  course  a  section  en- 
joying prosperity  is  in  better  repute 
than  a  place  that  shows  signs  of  retro- 
gression or  where  growth  has  stopped. 
A  metropolitan  community  can  borrow 
money  on  more  favorable  terms  than  a 
rural  community,  largely  because  the 
density  of  population  makes  for  perman- 
ency and  care  in  the  cities  financial  pro- 
cedure. The  laws  regulating  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  bank  funds  in  the  east 
have  rigid  requirements  as  regards  the 
size  of  cities  whose  bonds  are  offered  for 
this  purpose. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
ing power  is  the  security  behind  a  muni- 
cipal bond,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  a  proper  tax  levy  has  been  made 
coincident  with  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds.  Furthermore  it  is  important  that 
the  tax  levied  be  paid  promptly  when 
due.  The  ability  to  pay  taxes  is  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  wealth  or  assessed  valu- 
ation also  greatly  affected  by  the  in- 
come-producing qualities  of  the  business 
or  other  interests.  A  rich  agricultural 
area  is  as  good  a  basis  for  a  municipal 
loan  as  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
city,  because  the  burden  of  taxation 
falls  no  more  heavily  on  one  than  on  the 
other.  The  elements  entering  into  the 
considerations  of  the  ability  to  pay  are 
practically  the  same  with  a  municipal 
unit  as  with  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion, only  in  the  first  instance  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  act  collectively.  Where 
the  ability  to  pay  is  present  but  tho 
desire  lacking,  then  the  bondholder  may 
resort  to  the  courts  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  have  the  courts  forced  pay- 
ment on  bonds  held  by  innocent  pur- 
chasers. But  the  instances  where  pay- 
ment of  just  debts  incurred  for  a  pro- 
per purpose  is  withheld  are  rare  for  the 
simple  reason  that  before  the  bonds  are 
issued  discussions  for  and  against  the 
enterprise  thoroly  air  the  pros  and  cons. 

The  third  important  consideration 
then  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  money 
is  raised.  Schools,  necessary  public 
buildings,  bridges,  paving  or  sewers, 
funds  for  certain  city  activities  together 
with  roads,  ditches,  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion and  levees  constitute  a  perfectly 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  sale  of  bonds, 
provided  that  the  bonds  are  retired  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  improvement  and  not 
allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  the  fu- 
ture generation.  The  need  for  an  im- 
provement usually  begets  a  desire  to 
pay  for  it,  and  a  reckless  expenditure 
for  an  extravagant  development  carries 
with  it  a  change  of  heart  in  the  form 
of  default  and  delays  in  the  future  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds.  To  correct  this  situa- 
tion the  law  steps  in  and  clearly  speci- 
fies for  what  purpose  money  may  be  bor- 
rowed and  to  what  extent  without  going 
to  the  people  for  a  vote,  and  requires  a 
clear  majority  at  election  in  other  in- 
stances. It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
determine  the  merit  of  a  bond  issue  and 
municipal  borrowing  in  this  particular 
may  be  more  easily  traced  than  the 
operations  of  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration. 

The  laws  assist  legitimate  borrowing 
thru  the  formation  of  school  districts, 
road  districts,  levee  and  drainage  dis- 
tricts and  other  districts  isolated  from 
the  large  communities  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  money  and  carrying 
on  the  activity  for  which  the  bonds 
were  issued.  The  same  considerations 
effect  these  issues  as  in  the  case  where 
issued  by  municipalities. 


Your  Dollars 

Buy  More  Miles 

if  you  buy  our  , 

Standard  Tiret  by  Mail 


3500  miles  guaranteed 

—  sent  C.O.D.  •ubject^to  impaction 

Po«itively  S«ve»  30%  to  40'  ,', 
off  Standard  Price  Li«t 

MonufacturcrB  of  Stanilard  Tirp»  acll  us  their 
KUrplUH.  thi-ir  ovt^rnroduclioii  —  in  larwe  lot« 

—  at  immeniioly  reilucfd  prices.  Tires  built 
and  guaranteed  by  them  for  4000  milei. 
When  over«t<ickC(J,  it's  choappr  for  manu- 
facturers to  lell  their  hiKh-quahty  tires  even 
at  a  swer'pinif  cut  in  prices,  than  to  phut 
down  their  plant.  There's  your  chance  to 
save  30  to  40 per  cent.  Thi'so  tircH  arr  First.s 

—  In  all  ros(>futH  ;  only  tht'ir  Berial  nuinbi-rft 
are  buffed.  Same  quality,  same  workmanship, 
name  mileSKe  — that'i  what  counts.  Ana 
that's  wtiy  we  can  afford  to  truairantee  them 
to  you  for  8600  miles'  wear.  We're  very  con- 
servative—there's no  reason  on  earth  why 
you  shouldn't  get  4000  miles  and  more  out  of 
our  tires— became  that's  what  they're bnllt 
for.  But  there's  one  big  difference— the  price. 

Plain     Non-Skid      Tubae  •• 


28  by  3 

$6.80 

se. 20 

$1.90 

80  bv  3 

^.'iti 

«  "IV 

2.00 

SO  by  3  1-2 

7.»5 

«.»6 

2.36 

31  liy  8  l-'2 

8.46 

9.26 

2.60 

82  by  8  1.3 

8.80 

9.75 

2.60 

S3  by  4 

ll.i>6 

13. 6i 

3.30 

84  by  4 

12.10 

13.96 

8.40 

36  br  4 

12. -^6 

14.26 

8.60 

36  by  4 

Ii  78 

14.76 

3.60 

86  Ly  4  1-2 

16  80 

18.66 

4.26 

86  by  4  1 -2 

17.10 

18.96 

4.86 

87  by  4 12 

17. 4u 

19.50 

4.60 

86  l.y  6 

19.25 

21. lU 

6.18 

87  by  6 

19.76 

21.76 

6.26 

4<  All  tubes  are 

Arou- 

(»ti8rant«ed on« 

y«i*rairuinat 

defacU. 

When  deallngt  with  ue  you're  poalllTely  taklnr  no 
chance.  JuHt  Bay  what  ■•2t'  andHt>l«  you  want'pUIr) 
lion  Kkid.  clinch.T.  Q  U.  or  S  .^.j  and  we'll  evr.il 
("•.<».[>.  on  aprrovn).  I>oii'ti'«y  if  our  tiree  ar.i  not 
a><  cLiimed.  We  trust  you  absolutaty  to  iudve 
our  tirea  wKhout  prciudic*. 

2  par  cant  discount  tor  caah  with  order. 
H«fer.*rCHM  :  FHi'^ii'"it  ShviriKTrufltt'o.anJ 
.S4>ulhwHrk  Natioii.ll  fUu.k  of  Philadflphm. 

We're  fair  to  you  — be  fair  with  ua. 

Philadelphia   Motor  Tire  Co. 
28t    N.  Broad  St.         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


IIMIIIIIIIimMtllMlltMIIMIllilllll 


llimillt'llllllltllMIIIHlA 


Hiklclaiii*  V^^  o'  registered  Holatein  Calves  for  > 
nvi*l«in*  sale.  Heifer  one-half  white  bom  Mar.  i 
1,  '18,  sire  28 lb.  bull;  dam  18  lb.  4  yr.old  reeord. 

Bull  Calf  nearly  white  bom  May  21.  191S,  sire 
KTtuid  son  ot  King  ot  Pontlacs,  dam  daughter  of 
27.60  lb.  cow.        Price  for  pair  $200. 

Also  TMilatered  belter  two-thirds  white  born 
May  2.  lOfSjsIre  28  lo.  bull:  dam  daughter  of 
27.60  ooTf.  This  heifer's  25  nearest  dAins  average 
over  2djbs.  butter  In  7  das.  offldally .    Price  llSi. 

liuoe  oaives  are  righi  iu  every  way. 
WM.K.  CREASY.     R.F.U.  1,     Catawlaaa.  Pa. 

lllllllllinilltllMiniltlMilllllll<IIIIIIIIMIMMIIIIIiailllllllll(llll)lllltl>IIIIIIIMMIirilll»»triilllHUHIItlllMI 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  JoTliieV^ 

color,  young,  good  sUe  and  conformation.  Also  have 

decided  to  oispooe  ot  our  fluok  of 
mirnr»<5hir«»  ^^^A#>r»  conBl.Htlng  of  31  stock  ewe« 
Oliropisllirt;  ontep  3  rams  and  0  ewe  lamba. 

Call  or  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  D.  BLOOM,  Mgr..    Lynnewood  Farm,  Ogonta,  Pa. 


'MinniMiniiiuHiMiiiniiMitimimiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiinMiitiMiuiiiuiiuiiiiMniMiiiiiHiHwiiMiiiiit 

Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  |l)?aS'up: 

heifers  S6O  and  up.    All  registered. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg.,  PItUburg,  Pa. 

.XIIIIinitllllllUIIIIMItllllillMIIIIIIIIIMIUMtlMIM,.   l«lllltllllllUIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIMIIini|IUMMIUM(UIMI.k 


BALED    SHAVINGS 

Cheaper  and   cleaner  than  straw.     Price  loweat  now. 
Write  tor  des^lptlve    circular  and  prices  on  car  lots, 
delivered  to  ydOr  station. 
Oscar  Smith  A  Son,    Stat*  St.,    Albany,N.Y. 


Mrtlafoina  Registered  4  year  old  bull,  th 
xxuiatciua  a.  R.  O.Uaughtenj;  2  registered 


that 


calves, 


2  registered  3  year  old  heifers:  also  3   gra<le  heifers. 

Prices  right.  

FAIRVIEW   VILLAGE,    PA. 


(near  Nurrlatown) 


T}i>cr      TTrtlsfoin       B""  cal'>  ^  months  old  from 
IVeg.    XlOIStein       a.  R.  O.  Dam,  record  20  lb. 
butter  In  7  clays.  Price  S83  for  quick  sale 
P.  S.  ORAYUILL,  Ulrd-ln-Hand,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


rirn/lA  r^iirnQAira  Heifers,  bred  helferg,  oows. 
yjraue  VjUrnseyS  &i,ulls.  Photos  on  request 
Locust  Lawn  Farm,  BIrd-In-Uand,  Box  2,  LanoCo,  Pa. 


ij.uisw;ius  upelUnd  Komdyka  Ue  Kol.  at  tanners' 
prices.       Clover  Leaf  Stoek  Farm.        Monroe.    MIeta. 


Hnl<iii>inci  A  few  Registered  oows  bred  to  a  son  ot 
5^i;  ^?,,  ^  J50.000  bull.  Also  bull  calves.  Prtoai 
right.    DAVIS  BROS.  Heven  vSeyi.  pT 


Defllstered    Holatein    and    Cuernsay    bulla    from 
nX^J.y.^  to  serviceable  age.    250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS,    R.  D.  1.  Harrtoburg  Pa 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  a*""  ««»>  i«  iiw. 


A.vrahirt»  Rnll  9?l''''o'n   third  generation  of  A. 

J^"",    *'„Pj^"   It-  dams.  Fashionable  color.  Prjoe 

reaaooable.    R.TEMPLKTON  a  sons,   UUter.   ?" 


JerseV  CaIvpm  ''*'"'  sexes.       rme  stock  ot  the 

acrocjr  -t^Bives  most    noted     pedigrees    to    Um 

worM.     FRED  O.  W.  RUNK  Allentown,  Si 


CKLIBRATID  MCRIDALf  JKRKKYt.  Exceptional  lot 
ui  youngsters  now  available.  Write  fer  detailed  inform*- 
tlon.      Ayer  A  McKlnney,    .SOO  Chestnut  Ht.,    PhHaT 

Cream  Separator  ^^^^^^^'T^y^l^ 

I  year.    A  bargain.  H.  L.  Brooks,  Newtown,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI    (Concluded) 


Ambrose  was  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  flight  of  the 
Indians. 

The  floor  of  the  valley  waa  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  long  and  half  as  wide. 
It  was  flat  and  covered  with  &  growth  of 
blue-joint  grass  as  high  as  a  man's 
knee. 

The  whole  place  was  like  a  large 
clean,  green  bowl  flecked  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  bright  crimson  where 
the  wild  rose  scrub  grew  in  the  hol- 
lows. 

Ambrose,  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
green  panorama,  was  astounded  to  see 
at  intervals  around  the  sky-line  little 
groups  of  men  busily  at  work.  They 
appeared  to  be  digging;  he  could  not 
be  sure.  One  does  not  readily  asso- 
ciate Indians  with  spades.  His  guards 
pointed  out  the  workers  to  one  another, 
jabbering  excitedly  in  the  uncouth  Ka- 

kisa. 

They  rode  on  thru  the  upper  entrance 
of  the  valley  and  plunged  into  forest 
again.  Another  mile,  and  they  came 
abruptly  on  the  Indian  village  hidden 
in  a  glade  just  big  enough  to  contain  it. 
It  had  grown;  there  were  many  more 
teepees  in  sight  than  Ambrose  had 
counted  before.  They  faced  each  other 
in  two  long  double  rows  with  a  narrow 
green  between.  Down  the  middle  of 
the  green  ran  the  stream,  here  no  big 
ger  than  a  man  might  step  across. 

Ambrose  wa%  unceremoniously  thrust 
into  one  of  the  first  teepees  and,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  left  to  his  own  devices. 
He  managed  to  drag  himself  to  the  door 
where  he  could  at  least  see  something 
of  what  was  going  on.  He  looked  eager- 
ly for  a  sight  of  Nesis,  or  failing  her, 
one  of  the  girls  who  had  accomiiauied 
her  on  the  berry-picking  expedition,  and 
who  might  be  induced  to  give  him  some 
honest  information  about  her.  He  was 
not  rewarded. 

All  who  entered  the  village  from  the 
east  passed  by  him.  Watusk  and  the  rest 
of  the  people  from  the  river  arrived  in 
an  hour. 

Here  among  safe  numbers  of  their  own 
people  they  recovered  from  their  alarm. 
Ambrose  suspected  their  present  con- 
fidence to  be  as  little  founded  on  reason 
as  their  previous  terror.  Watusk,  strut- 
ting like  a  turkey-cock  in  his  military 
finery,  issued  endless  orders. 

At  intervals  the  workers  from  the  hills 
straggled  into  camp.  Ambrose  saw  that 
they  had  been  using  their  paddles  as 
spades.  A  general  and  significant  clean- 
ing of  rifles  took  place  before  the  tee- 
pees. 

At  dusk  two  more  men  rode  in,  prob- 
ably outposts  Watusk  had  left  at  the 
river.  One  held  up  his  two  hands,  open- 
ing and  closing  the  fingers  twice.  Am- 
brose guessed  from  this  that  the  com 
ing  police  party  numbered  twenty. 

The  last  thing  lie  saw  as  darkness  en 
folded  the  camp  was  the  boys  driving 
in  the  horses  from  the  hills. 

CHAPTER  XXXII 


The  Trap 

He  shared  the  teepee  with  his  six 
guards.  Sleep  was  remote  from  his  eyes. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  fall  off  at  last, 
only,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  be  immediate- 
ly awakened  by  his  guards. 

His  ankles  were  unbound,  and  he  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  ride 
again.  Ambrose,  seeing  no  advantage  to 


be  gained  by  resistance,  did  what  they 
ordered   without    objection. 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  went  outside. 
A  pitiful  little  yelp  behind  him  caused 
him  to  vvliirl  about  and  dart  inside 
again. 

"Hands  o«  my  dog!"  he  cried  in  a 
voice  that  caused  the  Kakisas  to  fall 
back  in  affright. 

There  waa  a  little  light  from  the  fire. 
Their  attitude  was  concilatory.  In  their 
own  language  they  sought  to  explain. 
One  pointed  to  a  kind  of  pannier  of 
birch  bark  hanging  from  a  teepee  polo, 
whence  issue  a  violent  scratching. 
"Let  him  out!"  cried  Ambrose. 
They  expostulated  with  him.  None 
made  any  move  to  obey. 

"Let  him  out!"  commanded  Am- 
brose, "or  I'll  smash  something!" 

Watusk,  attracted  by  the  noise,  stuck 
his  head  in.  The  matter  was  explained 
to  him.  Lifting  the  cover  of  the  pannier, 
he  exhibited  the  frightened  but  unharm- 
I'd  Job  to  his  master. 

"Him  all  right,"  he  said  soothingly. 
"Let  be.     We  got  mak'  new  <?amp  to 
night.     Can't  tak'  no  dogs.     Him  come 
wit'   women   to-morrow." 

Ambrose  did  not  'believe  him,  of 
course;  but  if  help  were  really  so  near, 
he  felt  it  would  be  suicidal  to  provoke 
a  conflict  at  this  moment.  Apparently 
they  intended  the  dog  no  harm.  He  as- 
sumed to  be  contented  with  Watusk 's 
explanation. 

"Good  dog,"  he  said  to  Job.  "You're 
all  right.  Lie  down." 

Ambrose  mounted,  and  they  tied  him 
on  as  usual.  On  every  hand  he  could  see 
men  mounting  and  riding  out  of  the  vil- 
lage. His  heart  slowly  rose  into  his 
throat. 

Could  it  be  meant  that  he  was  to  take 
part  in  a  night  attack  on  the  police! 
Surely  the  redcoats  would  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  surprised!  Anyhow, 
if  he  was  to  be  ])resent,  it  would  be 
strange  if  he  could  not  help  his  own  in 
some  way. 

He  lived  in  the  moment.  Out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye  he  observed  Watusk 's 
mount,  a  lustrous  black  stallion,  the 
finest  piece  of  horseflesh  he  had  seen  in 
the  north. 

Ambrose  heard  a  confused  nniriiiiir 
ahead.  Rising  over  the  edge  of  the  hill 
he  saw  its  cause.  A  great  body  of 
horses  was  gathered  close  together  on 
the  prairie,  each  with  its  rider  standing 
at  its  head. 

The  animals  jostled  each  other,  bit 
and  squealed,  stamped  their  forefeet, 
and  tossed  their  manes.  The  men  were 
silent.  It  made  a  weird  scene  in  the 
fading  moonlight. 

Men  and  horses  partook  of  a  ghostly 
quality;  the  faces  nearest  him  blank, 
oval  patches,  faintly  phosphorescent, 
were  like  symbols  of  the  tragedy  of 
mankind. 

Watusk  kept  Ambrose  at  his  side. 
Facing  his  men,  he  raised  his  hand 
theatrically.  They  sprang  to  their  sad- 
dles, and  wheeling,  set  out  over  the 
jirairie.  riradually  they  lengthened  out 
into  single  file. 

Presently  the  leader  came  3oping 
back,  and  the  whole  body  rode  around 
Watusk  and  Ambrose  in  a  vast  circle. 
It  was  like  an  uncanny  midnight  circus. 
The  riders  maintained  their  silence. 
The  only  sounds  were  the  thudding  of 
hoofs  on  turf  and  the  shaking  of  the 
horsemen  in  their  clothes.  Only  one  or 
two  used  saddles.  The  rifle-barrels 
caught  dull  gleams  of  moonlight. 


At  another  signal  from  Watusk  they 
pulled  uj)  and,  turning  their  horses' 
heads  toward  the  center,  made  as  small 
a  circle  as  their  numbers  could  squeeze 
into. 

Watusk  addressed  Ambrose  with  a 
magniloquent  air.  "See  my  children, 
white  man!  Brave  as  the  white  face 
mountain  bear!  Swift  as  flying  duck! 
This  only  a  few  my  men.  Toward  the 
setting  sun  I  got  so  many  more  wait 
my  call. 

"By  the  big  lake  1  got  'nother  great 
army.  Let  white  men  tak'  care  how 
bhey  treat  us  bad.  Tomorrow  red  man's 
day  come.  He  got  Watusk  lead  him  now. 
Watusk  see  thru  white  man's  bluff." 

It  was  impossible  for  Ambrose  not  to 
be  impressed,  ridiculous  as  Watusk 's 
harangue  was.  There  were  the  men,  not 
less  than  two  hundred— and  twenty  po- 
lice to  be  attacked. 

Watusk  now  rode  around  the  circle, 
addressing  his  men  in  their  own  tongue, 
singling  out  this  man  and  that,  and  is- 
suing instructions.  It  was  all  received 
in  the  same  silence. 

Ambrose  believed  these  quiet,  ragged 
little  warriers  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  their  inflated  leader.  At  least  in 
their  ignorance  they  were  honest;  one 
could  respect  them. 

In  more  ways  than  one  Ambrose  had 
felt  drawn  to  the  Kakisas.  They  seemed 
fo  him  a  real  people,  largely  unspoiled 
as  yet  by  the  impact  of  a  stronger  race. 
If  he  could  only  have  talked  to  them, 
he  thought.  Surely  in  five  minutes  he 
could  put  them  to  rights  and  overthrow 
this  general  of  straw. 

Watusk  rode  out  of  the  circle,  fol- 
lowed by  Ambrose  and  Ambrose's 
guard.  Several  of  the  leading  men,  in- 
cluding one  that  Ambrose  guessed  from 
his  size  to  be  Myengeen,  joined  Watusk 
in  front,  and  the  main  body  made  a 
soft  thunder  of  hoofs  in  the  rear. 

They  were  headed  in  a  southeasterly 
direotion-=-that  is  to  say,  back  toward 
the  Kakisa  River.  They  rode  at  a  walk. 
There  was  no  conversation  except  among 
the  leaders.  The  moon  went  down  ami 
tlie   shadows  pressed  closer. 

In  a  little  while  there  was  a  divi- 
sion. Myengeen  parted  from  Watusk 
and  rode  off  to  the  right,  followed, 
Ambrose  judged  from  the  sounds,  by  a 
great  part  of  the  horsemen. 

The  remainder  kept  on  in  the  same 
direction.  Half  a  mile  farther  Watusk 
himself  drew  aside.  Ambrose's  guards 
and  others  joined  him,  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Indians  rode  on  and  were 
swallowed  in  the  darkness. 

Watusk  turned  to  the  right.  Present- 
ly they  were  stopped  by  a  bluff  of  pop- 
lar sapling  growing  in  a  hollow.  Here 
all  dismounted  and  tied  their  horses  to 
trees. 

Ambrose  ankles  were  loosed  and,  with 
an  Indian's  hand  on  either  shoulder,  he 
was  guided  thru  the  grass  around  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  He  speculated  vainly 
on  what  this  move  portended. 

No  attack  certainly;  they  were  strik- 
ing matches  and  lighting  their  pipes. 
Suddenly  the  dim  figures  in  front  were 
swallowed  up. 

Immediately  afterward  Ambrose  was 
led  down  an  incline  into  a  kind  of  pit. 
The  smell  of  turned  earth  was  in  his 
nostrils;  he  could  still  see  the  stars 
overhead.  They  gave  him  a  corner, 
and   his  ankles  were  again  tied. 

Soon  it  began  to  grow  light.  Little 
by  little  Ambrose  made  out  the  confines 
of  the  pit  or  trench.  It  was  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.  When  the 
Indians  stood  erect,  the  shortest  man 
could  just  look  over  the  edge. 

Ambrose  counted  twenty-one  men  be- 
side Watusk  and  himself.  It  was  close 
quarters.  When  it  became  light  enough 
to  see  clearly,  they  lined  up  in  front 
of  him  eagerly  looking  over.  One  was 
lighting  a  little  fire  putting  grass  on  it 
to  make  a  smudge. 
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Ambrose  got  his  feet  under  him  and 
managed  to  stand  upright.  He  was  taU 
enough  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the 
Indians. 

Stretching  before  him  he  saw  the  val 
ley  he  had  remarked  the  evening  before, 
with  the  streamlet  winding  like  a  silver 
ribbon   in  a  green  flounce. 

But  what  the  Indians  were  looking  at 
were  little  pillars  of  smoke  which  as- 
cended at  intervals  all  around  the  edge 
of  the  hills,  hung  for  a  moment  or  two 
in  the  motionless  air,  and  disappeared. 
Ambrose  counted  eight  besides  their 
own. 

Watusk  exclaimed  in  satisfaction,  aud 
ordered  the  fire  put  out.  This,  then, 
was  the  explanation  of  the  digging- 
rifle  pits! 

Ambrose  marveled  at  the  cunning 
with  which  it  had  all  been  contrived.  The 
excavated  earth  had  been  carried  some 
where  to  the  rear. 

Wild  rose  scrub  had  been  cut  and  re 
planted  in  the  earth  around  three  sides 
of  the  pit,  leaving  a  clear  space  be- 
tween the  stems  for  the  men  to  shoot 
thru,  with  a  screen  of  the  crimgoo 
leaves  above. 

So  well  had  it  been  done  that  Am- 
brose could  not  distinguish  the  other 
pits  from  the  patches  of  wild-rose  scrub 
growing  naturally  on  the  hills. 

Ambrose's  heart  sank  with  the  appre- 
hension of  serious  danger.  He  began  to 
wonder  if  he  and  all  the  other  whites  is 
the  country  had  not  underrated  these 
red  men.  Where  could  Watusk  have 
learned  his  tacticst  The  thing  was 
devilishly  planned. 

With  the  cross-fire  of  two  hundred 
rifles  they  could  mow  down  an  army  if 
they  could  get  them  inside  that  valley. 
Bach  narrow  entrance  was  covered  bj 
a  pair  of  pits.  Every  part  of  the  bowl 
was  within  range  of  every  pit. 

Ambrose  feared  that  the  police,  ia 
their  careless  disdain  of  the  natives, 
might  ride  straight  into  the  trap  and  be 
lost. 

"Watusk,  for  Cod's  sake,  what  de 
you  mean  to  do?"  he  cried. 

Watusk  was  intensely  gratified  bj 
the  white  man's  alarm.  He  smiled  in- 
solently. "Ah!"  he  said.  "You  on'er 
Stan'  now!  " 

"You  fool!"  cried  Ambrose.  "If 
you  fire  on  the  police  you  '11  be  wipeJ 
clean  off  the  earth!  The  whole  power 
of  the  government  will  descend  on  yom 
head!  There  won't  be  a  single  Kakisi 
left  to  tell  the  story  of  what  happen 
ed!" 

Watusk 's  face  turned  ugly.  His  eya 
bolted.  "Shut  up!"  he  snarled,  "or! 
gag  you." 

Ambrose,  bethinking  himself  that  it 
might  use  his  voice  to  good  purpose  lat 
er,  clenched  his  teeth  and  said  no  more. 
At  sunrise  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  of 
from  the  south.  Soon  after  a  whisper  o! 
distant  trotting  horses  was  borne  upoi 
it.  Ambrose's  heart  leaped  to  his  throat 
An  ex;cited  murmur  ran  among  tlii 
Indians.  They  picked  up  their  guw 
Watusk 's  pit  was  one  of  the  p*' 
covering  the  upper  entrance  to  tk« 
valley.  It  was  thus  farthest  away  fro" 
the  approaching  horsemen.  It  fM* 
straight  down  the  valley.  Thru  the  lo» 
er  gap  they  caught  the  gleam  of  tin 
red  coats. 

Ambrose  beheld  them  with  a  painfull' 
contracted  heart.  He  gauged  in  his  min^ 
how  far  his  voice  might  carry.  Tbi 
wind    was    against    him. 

Presumably  he  would  only  be  allow« 
to  cry  out  once,  so  it  behooved  hiro« 
make  sure  it  was  heard.  However,  tk< 
same  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  t^ 
Indians.  They  scowled  at  him  »"' 
piciously. 

Suddenly,    while    it    was    yet    nsel 
for  him  to  cry  out,  they  fell  upon  bii* 
bearing  him   to  the   ground! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,    Fa.,    July    24.    1910. 

During  the  i<ast  week  there  has  beou  an 
increasing  sui>l'ly  i"  near-by  produce  which 
resulted  in  tlio  inarltct  being  overslockod 
and  draggy  u"  -several  commodities.  The 
LU>t»to  market  maiiitaiiut  a  fairly  steady  piicu 
and  the  arrivals  are  considered  only  a  mod- 
erate supply-  On  Thursday  the  heaviest  re- 
•eipta  of  the  season  caused  a  decline  in  the 
luurket  and  quantilit-s  of  Jersey  stock  were 
luffved  at  :).T  cents  p>t  basket.  The  supply 
was  Quickly  absorbed  and  the  price  since 
then  has  l>fen  steady  at  40  cunts.  With  the 
heginning  of  this  week  there  is  a  strong 
leudettcy  to  advance  the  price  to  45  cents. 
Most  of  the  arrivals  are  of  good  quality  of 
und  desirable  size.  In  the  larger  pouto 
uroducing  sections  of  New  Jersey  the  growers 
are  -withholding  from  digging  waiting  for  the 
tlastern  Shore  glut  to  clear  up  when  they 
look  for   an   advance   in   the   market. 

Elasteru  .Shore  aud  Norfolk  potatoes  are 
in  moderate  receipt,  ranging  froju  10  to  20 
daily-       The    market    on     this    stock     is 
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draagy  as  "'«  t^nd  of  the  season  approaches. 
.SalM  are  being  made  at  $1.50  to  !|il.75  per 
barrel  for  first  grade  Norfolk  and  Irish  Cob- 
blers aud  l>5  cents  to  $1  for  socond  grades. 
First  grade  Eastern  Shores  sold  at  $1.75  to  %'i 
and  seconds  at  90  cents  to  $1.15  per  barrel. 
Potatoes  arriving  from  Virginia  in  bulk  are 
in  good  demand  at  70  cents  per  bushel. 
Vegetables 

Jersey  shipment  are  heavy  and  show  a 
wide  range  both  in  variety  and  quality.  The 
first  sugar  corn  of  the  season  was  sold  on 
Friday  morning  at  80  to  85  cents  per  %- 
huBhol  basket  and  was  principaUy  of  the  Ken- 
dall's early  variety.  Cream  ooru  sold  well 
ihruout  the  weok  at  65  to  75  cents  per  bas- 
ket. 

Boats  from  Pedrickfown  section  hauled 
their  laat  tomatoes  on  Tuesday  of  laKt  week. 
This^Ml^ped  relieve  the  glutted  condition  on 
the  ptrket  and  prices  were  slight/ly  advanced. 
.\t  vm  close  of  last  week  sah>8  were  ranging 
from  50  to  65  cents,  with  a  few  of  the  better 
quality  and  of  second  e.irlies  selling  at  75 
i'«ut«.  Cull  tomatoes  sold  at  25  to  30  cents. 
The  market  is  opening  stronger  this  week 
with  sales  of  good  grades  beginning  at  75 
cents. 

Kggplants  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand 
at  |1  to  $1.15  per  basket.  Cucumbers  when 
•maU  and  selected  are  going  out  at  85  cents 
to  $1  per  basket,  while  the  larger  sizes  sell 
at  60  to  65  cenU.  Green  peixjiers  are  in  fair 
demand  at  60  to  65  cents  per  basket.  Squa.sh 
are  slow  sellers  and  seldom  bring  over  15 
or  20   cents   per   basket. 

The  clean-up  of  Texas  onions  has  increased 
the  demand  for  Jersey  stock  and  the  demand 
is  brisk  at  80  to  85  cents  per  basket.  For 
the  past  week  the  market  has  been  glutted 
on  cabbages.  Jersey  stock  in  baskets  is  sell- 
ing from  8  to  15  cents  with  just  a  few  bas- 
kets bringing  higher  prices  at  jobbiug. 

A  few  late  peas  are  still  being  offered  and 
when  well  colored  sell  freely  at  80  to  90 
cents  per  basket.  Green  beans  show  the 
effect  of  warm  weather  and  fresh  stock  is 
.seen  to  mold  within  15  to  18  hours  from 
lime  of  picking.  This  makes  quick  sales  ne- 
cessary aud  large  quantities  of  beans  were 
<iff«rpd  liisi  week  at  10  to  20  cents  i>er  l)as- 
ket.  On  Saturday  the  supply  had  become 
lighter  and  prices  were  advanced  to  25  to 
.■|0  cents  per  basket.  Wax  beans  when  clear 
from  blight  and  spots  sold  at  40  to  50  cents 
per  basket.  The  lima  beans  offered  are  too 
young  to  attr:ict  the  trade,  altho  the  best 
marks  sell  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  basket.  Bunch- 
ed beets  are  good  sellers  and  a  large  supply 
is  being  moved  each  day  at  $2  per  hundred 
bunches.  Carrots  have  had  a  long  season 
with  good  prices  prevailing.  At  present  tliey 
are  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  100  bunches. 
•Scullions  move  readily  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
hundred  bunches. 

Pennsylvania  truckers  are  busy  setting 
out  their  celery  plants  and  have  little  stock 
for  market  at  this  time.  Their  salad'  is 
scarce  and  generally  poor  in  quality.  Good 
salad  sold  at  60  to  75  cents  per  box  while 
poorer  grades  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Spinach 
has  suffered  from  the  hot  weather  and  arriv- 
es in  iKjor  condition.  Sales  are  principally 
at  50  to  75  cents  per  barrel.  Pennsylvania 
cabbage  has  been  arriving  in  rather  limited 
quantities  but  buyers  have  been  scarce.  Sales 
were  made  at  buyers'  offers  and  principally 
at  25  to  50  cents  |>er  barrel. 

Fruits 

While  the  receipts  of  apples  from  near-by 
points  have  been  fast  increasing  the  general 
quality  is  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw 
the  best  triide  away  from  southern  peaches 
and  cantoloupes.  A  great  many  wind-fall 
apples  are  being  offered  and  the  market  is 
glutted  with  apples  of  poor  and  unattractive 
quality,  most  of  which  are  selling  at  figures  to 
suit  the  buyer. 

Fancy  hand-picked  fruit  ahould  be  in  better 
supply  within  a  few  days  aud  the  demands 
of  the  best  trade  met.  The  range  of  quo- 
tations is  wide  because  of  the  variance  in 
quiaJity  of  the  fruit  offered.  Hand  j)icked 
Utar  apples  are  selling  at  65  cents  to  85  cents 
per  basket.  Yellow  Transparent  apples  are 
good  sellers  and  are  selling  at  60  to  75  cents. 
Harvest  applee  are  al>out  the  sweetest  apple 
offered  now  and  are  moving  at  65  to  75 
cents.  Bough,  Belleflower  and  Red  Astrakin 
sell  at  25  to  40  cents  per  basket.  The  great 
bulk  of  windfall  cull  apples  on  the  market 
are  being  l)ought  by  the  "juice  men"  at 
their  price,  8   to   10  cents  per  basket. 

Berries  are  arriving  in  poor  condition, 
mostly  over-ripe.  Huckleberries  are  selling 
at  10  to  12  cents  per  quart;  blackberries  at 
5  to  6  cents  and  raspberries  at  3  to  4  cents 
per  pint. 

The  receipts  of  peaches  on  this  market 
have  been  quite  heavy  in  the  past  week,  and 
the  market  continued  firm  with  a  good  de- 
mand. The  (luality  of  Georgia  pea^bes  has 
been  variabli-  with  considerable  quantities 
arriving  soft.  Georgia  Bellea  are  selling  at 
♦  1.75  to  $2.15  per  carrier;  Elbertas,  $1.C5 
to  $2.25.  The  bushel  baskets  from  Texa* 
are  seUing  at  $1.85  to  $2  for  Glbertas.  Oar- 
uiens  from  .ler.sey  are  on  the  market  in  light 
supply  but  the  ((uality  is  such  that  they  are 
difficult  to  move  in  competition  with  the 
><outheru   fruit. 

A  good  demand  for  canteloupes  has  b«)eu 
found    thruout    the    s«>a8on.       North    Oaroliua 


stock  is  in  heavy  supply  aud  only  ordinary  in     cattle,   with   an    inactive   condition   prevailing, 
quality.       The    eales    are    made    at    $1.25    to    the  upper  grades   closing   at   a  fractional    con 

cession.  Choice  bulls,  as  welJ  as  calves,  com- 
manded former  values,  but  fat  co'wa  show  a 
slight    recession. 

Best    steers     $   9.75 

Choice      9.25 

Good      9-00 

Medium      8.50 

Common      6.50 

Bolls     5.50^ 

Fait   cows    4.75 

Thin   cows    3.00® 

Veal    Calves. — 

Kxceptional     lots     fl2.50®13.00 

Good     to    choice     11.50®  12.00 

Medium     9.00®  10.0(1 

Common      8.00®    9.00 

.Southerns    and    barnyards    ....       6.00®    7.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs  - -Arrivals  were  less  lib- 
eral, and  with  trade  aliout  normal,  prices  in 
a  general  way  showed  no  material  change,  the 
only  exception  being  a  few  extra  fine  Jambs 
which   realized  the  extreme   top   price. 

Wethers,    evtru $   8.00 

Choice     7.50^ 

Good      7.00 

Medium      6.00 

Common      3.50 

Kwfis,    heavy    fut    6.50 

Ijambs,   extras    10.75 

Good    to    choice     10.25 

M.-dium     8.50® 

Common      7.50® 

Hogs. — Shipments    were    moving    out 
Seasonable     manner     at    well-sustained 


$1..''>0  per  standard  crate.  California  lonpes 
are  in  light  supply  and  the  market  very  ac- 
tive on  good  stock.  Standard  crates,  green 
meat  are  selling  at  $3.25  ]>er  crate  and  Jum- 
Ih>  crates  of  45  at  $3.50. 
Poultry 

The  market  on  live  fowl  is  somewhat 
easier  with  receipts  running  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Fowls  sold  at  19 Vi  to  20V6c  per 
l>ouiid  and  roosters  at  13  to  14  cents.  Spring 
chickens  were  in  heavier  receipt  but  prices 
were  well  maintained  at  24  to  26  cents.  The 
supjily  of  ducks  was  absorbed  at  14  to  lU 
cents. 

On  dressed  |>oultry  the  market  was  strong- 
er with  the  receipts  of  choice  stock  being 
readily  absorbed.  Fancy  selected  fowl  weigh- 
ing from  ^Vi  to  5  pounds  apiece  sold  at  21% 
lo  22  cents,  and  lighter  slock  at  19  to  21 
cunts.  Old  roosters  dry  picked  sold  at  15 
cent*.  .Jersey  broilers  were  in  heavier  supply 
but  the  fancy  stock  continued  to  go  out  at 
34  to  36  cents.  Spring  ducks  sold  at  19  to 
20    cents. 

Egga 

Hot  weather  defects  have  been  iu  evidence 
on  large  quantities  of  tlie  eggs  arriving  here. 
Strictly  first  class  eggs  were  in  good  demand 
an^  sold  promjitly  at  full  prices.  Near-by 
extras  are  stilling  at  28  cents  per  dozen;  near 
by  firsts,  25  ^^  cents;  near-by  current  re- 
ceipts, 24  to  25  cents.  Fancy  selected  can- 
dled fresh  <«ggs  are  jobbing  out  at  32  to  33 
cents    per    dozen. 

— 'SeJmarad. 
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Flour. — Car    lota,    winter    clear,    $4. 75® 5; 
straight,      $5(a'5.25;      patents,     $5. 25®  5. 50; 
city  mills,  patent,  $0.25®  6.50;  regular  grades 
$4. 75® 5. 00.   Rye  flour,   $4.50@4.75   per   bbl. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


YORK  PBODUOE  MARKET 


York,    Pa.,    JuJy    24,    1916. 

There  was  a  large  attonadnce  at  the  city 
markets  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  County 
tomaitoes  were  iu  evidence  on  many  stands 
and  were  lower  in  price.  Corn,  also,  was 
plenty  and  sold  as  low  as  10  cents  per  dozen. 
Eggs   and   butter  were   unchanged   in   price. 

Eggs. — 24@2Cc   per   dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  28® 32c  per  lb;  separa- 
tor,  32® 35c  per  lb.    Milk,  Oc  per  quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  12C'il4c  per  lb.;  spring- 
era,  14®  16c  per  lb.  Dressed  75c  to  $1 
eaich. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  12®  15c  per  Vi-plt; 
$1  per  bu.  Cabbage,  2((t)6c  per  head.  Let- 
tuce, 2®  5c  per  head.  Radishes,  l@3c  per 
bunch.  Beets,  3®  5c  per  liunch.  Onions,  4  ((ii 
5c  per  bunch.  Lima  beans,  18c  per  quart. 
Soup  beans,  12®  14c  per  quart.  Lard,  \.^(w 
15c  per  lb.  Peas,  15®20c  per  %-pk.  Beans, 
G®10e  per  V6-pk.  Corn,  10®  15c  per  dozen. 
Tomatoes,    10@20e    per    box. 

Fruit. — Apples,  8®  15c  per  %-pk.  Rasp- 
berries, black,  6®  10c  per  box;  reds,  12®  15c 
per    l)OX.      Blackberries,    8®  12c    per    box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.18;  corn, 
90c;  oats,  60c;  rye,  90c;  bran,  $1.40  per  cwt; 
middlings,   $1.65   per  cwt. 

WhoJesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.08; 
corn,  80c;  oats,  47c;  rye,  78c;  bran,  $25  per 
ton;   middlings,  $32  per  ton. 


Westerns,    $.11.40    gross    weight;    $14.25    net 
weight. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Every  description  of 
I)rime  and  choice  meats  brought  full  prices, 
tho    demand    w.ts   onlv   ordinary. 

Steers H      @1'» 

Heifers      10V4(rt>14 

Cows     8      ®12 

Veal    calves    13      ®  16 

F^xtra    calves    18      @ 

Southerns  and  barnyards    10      ®  12 

Country   dressed    18      ®15 

Extras' 1*^      @ 

Sheep    14      f^la 

Extra  wethers    16      @ 

Laml«      15      (»17 

Extra    lambs    18      (3)19 

Hogs     14%® 


New    York    City,    Jaly    24.    1916. 

The  hay  market  is  weak  and  rules  in  buy- 
ers' favor.  There  is  very  little  trading  even 
at  lower  prices.  Wheat  has  advanced 
al>out  six  cents  per  bushel  during  the  week. 
The  advance  is  based  largely  on  rei>orts  of 
serious  damage  to  sjiring  wheat  by  black 
rust.  The  exact  extent  of  .such  damage  will 
not  be  known  until  later,  but  rei>ort8  indicate 
that  the  rust  is  spreading  rapidly.  The 
corn  market  is  active  and  firmer.  Oats  are 
moderately  active  at  a  little  liigher  prices. 

Hay. — Large  bales. — No.  1  timothy,  $24 
rrt)25;  No.  2  $21@23;  No.  3,  $17®19;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $21(5  22;  lower  grade,  $15® 
17;    lower   grades,    — ® — . 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  I  rye,  $12®  13;  do., 
No.    2     $11        Oat    straw,     $9(5  10. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern.  $1.34;  No.  2 
$1.32;    No.    2    bard    winter.    $1.30  V4. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  92V- c\  No.  3  yellow, 
91%c. 

Oats.— No,  3  white.  46%@47%c;  No.  4, 
4C(a!4flV4c;   ordinary    to    fancy,    46®47c. 

Rye. — $1.07. 

Mill  Feed. — Coarse  Western  Sipring  one 
hundred-pound  siKcks  to  arrive,  $21.85@22. 
Standard  middlings,  $23,60® 24;  flour,  do., 
$28  to  arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive,  140-poand 
sacks,  $30.  City  feed  bulk  bran,  $22.40. 
Ifeavv  feed  in  bulk.  $23.  Red  dog,  $32.50. 
Flour    middlings,    $32.     - 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  MARKETS 


PITTSBUBOH   LIVE    STOCK 


NEW    YORK   PBODUOE 
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New  York  City,  July  24, 
The  butter  market  oitens  for  the 
a  littlt)  better  shape  so  far  as  the 
fancy  grades  are  concerned.  A  great  deal  of 
the  stock  is  showing  defects  due  to  warm 
weather.  Cheese  market  is  strong  with  firm 
undertone,  >tho  trading  is  not  active.  Beat 
eggs  are  meeting  a  good  demand  at  firm 
prices.  The  general  market  for  dressed 
poultry  remains  quiet.      Live  broilers   tending 

wc-uW    aiiu     lower.        FuiaUies    ale     wou&ei,     aiid 

the  vegetable  trade  is  regular  with  prices 
well  maintained.  Prices  for  fruit  remain 
steady   both  in  tree  fruits  and   berries. 

Butter. — Oreamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
liound,  29c;  higher  score,  29V4@30c;  thirds 
to  firsts,  24®28V4c;  state  dairy,  23®28%c; 
packing    stock,    20@23«. 

Cheese. — Fresh  colored,  specials,  15%  (W 
15%c;  white,  15Vi®15%c;  daisies,  16^  c; 
skims,    10V&®13>4c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  27® 29c; 
dirties,  18® 22c;  near-by  white,  fine  to  fancy, 
31fai34c;  ordinary  to  good,  26(§>28c;  browns, 
29@31c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair  3.5c; 
fowls,  18%@22c;  old  roosters,  13%®  14c; 
squabs,  $2,50®4.75  i>er  dozen.  Spring  ducks, 
per   lb.  20c;    turkeys,    fresh   killed,    25c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens, — Lettuce,  per  bbl., 
50((7!7Sc.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  50c((I)$l. 
Water-cress,  per  100  bunches,  $2,  Beans, 
state,  75c @ $1,25  per  baskeit;  .Jersey,  50® 
75c  basket.  Cucumbers,  75c®$l,50  basket. 
Cabbage,  near-by,  $3®4  per  100.  Celery,  25 
(((^85c  bunch.  Corn,  .feraey,  100  ears,  $1® 
2,50.  Onions,  per  basket,  $1.50®  1.75.  Pets, 
large,  75c®$1.75  basket.  Tomatoes,  Jersey, 
$1.50®  1.75  box;  do..  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, 50c(g)$l  per  carrier.  Beets,  nearby  $1.50 
®2.25  per  100  bunches.  Lima  beans,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  $I,25®2.25  basket. 
Squash,  $1@2  per  barre'l.  Potatoes,  No.  1, 
$1W1.25    bbl. 

Fruits. — Apples,  good,  $1.25®  1.75  bas.; 
No.  2  75<:@fl.25  basket.  Peaches,  $1.25® 
2.25  carrier.  Cherries,  30®50c  per  8-lb  bas. 
Currants.  4® 6c  quart.  Blackberries,  5®  10c 
quart.  Raspberries,  2®  10c  pt.  Huckleberries 
6C5il2c  quart.  Gooseberries,  6®  10c  quart. 
Muakmelons,    $1®2.50  crate. 

Country  Dressed  Calves. — Calves  were  in 
very  light  supply  today  and  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  arrivals  more  or  l^ess  out  of 
condition.  .Strictly  choice  veals  in  perfect 
order  are  scarce  and  bringing  extreme  figur- 
es; we  hear  of  sales  at  19c,  19  %c  and  even 
20c,  Init  for  average  best  available  it  is 
difficult  to   exceed   18®18%c. 

Choice     19 

Prime    18 

Fair    to    good     15 

Coarse,    heavy    15 

Common     13 

Buttermilks      12%®  13 

Grassers      1 1  %  ®  12 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   July   24,    1916. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
120  loads  compared  with  110  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  fairly  active  with 
prices  generally  2^5  to  50c  per  cwt.  lower, 
while  the  cattle  on  the  plain  and  coarse  or- 
der sold  at  even  more  of  a  decline.  Heifers 
in  lil)eral  supply  and  sold  at  about  the  same 
decline  as  steers,  while  the  little  light  heif- 
ers were  very  hard  to  sell  at  even  low 
prices.  Cows  steady  on  boJognas,  while 
other  grades  sold  easier.  Best  fresh  cows 
steady.  Springers  and  medium  grades  slow. 
Today's  receipts  of  cattle  totaled  95  loads; 
demand  only  moderate  and  market  slow  and 
easier  on   all   grades. 

Good    to    choice     $9.60@9.75 

Good   1300  to  1400  lb 9.40@9.50 

Medium  to  good,   1200  to   1300  lb.    8.60®9.25 

Tidy,    1050  to    1150   lb 7,85®9.25 

Fair  to  medium.   1000  to   1100  lb,    7.75® 8.25 

Fair,    900   to    1000   lb 7.50® 7.75 

Common,   700   to   900   lb 5,50®6,50 

Rough,    half  fat,    lOOO   to    1300    lb.    7.50®8.50 

Common   to  good  fat  oxen    6.00(5)7.50 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls 5.00® 7.50 

Common  to  good   fat  cows 4.00(^7.2.5 

lleilera,    voo    to    iioo    iti 5.00r5)S.25 

Bologna     cows      3.50® 4.00 

Fresh    cows    and    springers    $25® 75 

Calves. — Veal  calves  in  fair  supply  and 
sold  steady  all  wfok. 

VeiU     calves     $9.00®  12.50 

Heavy  and  thin  calves    5.00®    8.00 

Hogs. — The  supply  on  sale  during  the  week 
lias  been  fair  and  with  a  good  demand  the 
market  ruled  steady  to  strong  all  week  and 
the  olose  for  the  week  was  5  to  10c  per  cwt. 
ial>ove  Monday's  prices.  Hog  receipts  today 
numbered  35  double-deck  loads;  market  5c 
higher  than   last  week's   close. 

Prime    heavy     $10.30® 

Heavy    mixed     10.30® 

Prime    medium    weights    10.35® 

Best    heavy    Yorkers     10.35® 

Light  Yorkers    10.20® 

Good     pigs      9.90®  10.00 

Common   to   good   roughs    8.65®    9.20 

Stags     7.00®    7.25 

.<=!heop  and  Lambs. — The  suuply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  been  fair;  witn  a  good  de- 
mand the  market  has  ruled  steady  on  sheep 
while  lambs  have  ruled  draggy  and  the  olos^j 
was  25c  per  cwt.  lower.  Sheep  and  lamb  re- 
coipts  today  reached  26  double-deck  loads; 
market  8tea<ly  on  choice  sheep  while  other 
grades  of   sheep   .ind   lambs   were   lower. 

Prime    wethers     $7.80®    8.00 

(Jood     mixed      7.50®    7.75 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers   .  .    6.25®    7.00 
Culls    and    common     3.50®    5.50 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,   July    24,    1916. 

The  week  opened  with  a  firm  market  for 
fine  creamery.  Receipts  of  this  description 
were  moderate  and  demand  kept  supplies 
well  cleaned  up.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  arrivals  showed  more  or  less  defec- 
tive quality,  and  holders  were  obliged  to 
meet  the  views  of  buyers  in  order  to  move 
out  this  class  of  stock.  Ladles  were  dall  and 
weaker.  Packing  stock  was  pretty  well  clean- 
ed up  at  steady  prices.  Fancy  prints  were 
in  fair  request  aj^d  firm  under  light  offerings. 
Receipts,  however,  were  largely  of  more  or 
less  defective  goods,  which  had  to  be  moved 
out  on  buyers'   trins. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  (creamery,  fancy  spe- 
"iala,  31c;  extra,  29(5)30c;  extra  firsts, 
28c;  seiionds,  20c;  ladle  packed,  22®  24c; 
ntjarby  prints,  fancy,  32c;  average  extras, 
30(531c;  do.,  firsts,  27@29c;  do.,  seconds, 
26W26%c;  8.i>ecial  fancy  brands  of  prints 
35(5380. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
16®16%c;  fair  to  good,  new,  15®15%c; 
do.,   part   skims,    9®  14c. 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 


Elgin,    III,,    July    22,    1916. 
Butter  today  .sold  at  27%   cents  per  pound. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New    York    City,    .luly    24.     1916. 

While  the  demand  is  brisk,  it  ia  consider- 
ered  by  many  dealers  to  be  slower  than  it 
should  be  in  mid-.Tuly.  They  have  no  ex- 
planation for  this  condition  of  affairs.  Des- 
liite  this  situation,  there  never  was  so  large 
a  volume  of  milk  used  in  New  York  as  now. 
T)ie  marknt  value  is  sliirhtlv  under  3%  centM 
a  quart  for  Grade  B  to  the  producer  in  the 
26-cent  zone.  The  Borden  Company,  dealing 
in  bottled  milk,  rei»orta  supply  holding  up 
better  than  usual  and  that  the  slump  in  de- 
mand which  usually  follows  the  exodus  to 
Uie  country  on  July  4  is  not  so  great  as  cus- 
tomary. They  think  this  due  to  the  epi- 
demic of  infantile  paralysis  which  prevents 
the   removal  of  many   children   to   the  country. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40- 
quart  cans  for  the  week  ending  July  22 
were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk 

Erie     45.614 

Susquehanna    7,171 

West   Shore    17,959 

Lackawanna      68,290 

N.    Y.   Central    (long  haul)  .  118,564 
N.  Y.  Central    (short  liaul).    24,460 

Ontario      44,370 

Lehigh  Valley    46,021 

Homer    Ramsdell     Line     .  .  .       4,160 

New    Haven     2,423 

Pennsylvania      17,150 

Other   sources    1,370 


Cream 

4,355 

536 

1,335 

2,050 

4,160 

50 

5,269 

2,540 

53 

21 

765 

41 


Totals      897.552 

Same  week    last  year    ...379,951 


TOBACCO    MARKET 


21,175 
19,703 


Culls    to    choice    lambs 


7.00®  10.00 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   GRAIN 
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PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphiis,    Pa., 
Receipts     for     the     week 
evening  July   22: 


July   24,    1916. 
ending     Saturday 


Hogs 


Beef        Shep   and 
Cattle  liainba 

..2,894  7,445  4,734 

..2,505  8,820  4,653 

receipts    of    calves    for    this 
against   1,090  last   week. 
Beef    Cattle. — The    market    was    moderately 
iho     well    supplied     with     Pennsylvania,     Vir- 
ginia,    Kentucky,     West     Virginia     and     Ohio 


Total    for    week 
Previous     week 

Calve-s. — Total 
week   were    1,600 


Philadelphia,    Pa,,    July    24,    1916. 

Hay  is  stiH  on  the  down  grade-  The  offer- 
ings are  only  moderate  but  fully  ample  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  market  is  very  quiet. 
Wheat  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the 
week,  due  partially  to  better  demand  but 
more  particularly  to  bullish  speculation  in 
the  West.  Thers  is  a  fair  local  demand  for 
corn  and  prices  advanced  during  the  week 
umder  light  offerings.  The  demand  for  oats 
is   fair  and   prices   are  firm. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  medium  bales,  $19 
((7120;  No.  2  do.,  $17®18;  no  grade,  $10(Ji) 
11.  Light  mixed  clover,  $17.50®  18;  No.  1 
do,,  $16®17;   No,  2   do,,   $14@15. 

Straw. — ^No.  1  straight  rye,  $15®  15,50; 
No,  2  do,.  $14®  14.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$12.50®  13;  do..  No.  2  $11.50®  12.  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $9 '^9,50;  No.  2  do,  $8(rf 
8.50.  No.  1  oat  straw,  $9.50®  10;  No.  2  do., 
$8.50®9. 

Wheat. — No,  2  red,  $1.16®  1.18;  No.  3  red. 
$1.16®!. 18;  rejected  A,  $1.13  %  ®  1.15  %  ; 
rejected  B,  $1.12(3)1.14. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow.  91%®92c;  steamer 
yellow,  90%(ct91c;  No.  3  yellow,  88%® 
89  %c;    No.   4    ypllow,    85%®88%c 

Oats.— No.  2  white,  49(5149  %c;  No.  3  do., 
46%®47%<:;  No.  4  do.,  43%®44%c-:  stan- 
dard white,  48®48%c;  sample  oata,  40%((i) 
4  1  %c.      * 

Feed, — Winter  bran,  100  lb,  sacks,  $23  50 
®24.50;    spring    bran,    do,    122(^22  30. 


No  country  sales  were  reported  during  the 
week,    practioally    all    market    comment    being 
with    reference    lo   the    growing    crop.      It    is 
claimed  that  the  outlook   is  such   as  to  justify 
the    prediction  of    a    price   advanced    by    some 
$1   to  2  per  cwt.   as  compared   with   last  year, 
granting,   of  course,    that   the   quality   shall  be 
equal.  'The  latter  is  quite  problematical  at  this 
early   date  and  in  view  of  the  extremely  late 
and     unfavorabJe     start     whioh     the    crop     is 
getting.      Illustrating  this  lateness  it  is  known 
that    some    planters    are    scarcely    more    than 
thru    transplanting    and   that    upon    the    aver- 
age   this    operation    has    been    three    to    four 
weeks   later   than  usual.      With   such    a   start 
Queen    Nicotine    must    needs    be    flirting    with 
.lack    Frost   this   fall    and    if   the    latter    is   as 
punctual    as    usual    the    former    may    be    seri- 
ously   disappointed.       At     a    meeting    of     the 
Tobacco     Growers'     Association     it     was     re- 
jvorted    that    the    present    crop,    altho    late,    is 
starting    well    and    that     with     the    exceittion 
of   much    bother   by    cut    worms    all   conditions 
were    favorable.      .\s    usual    the    earlier    plant- 
ings were  damagt>d   most  by   this   pest.   Condi- 
tions   have   been    such   as   to.  facilitate   cultiva- 
tion   with   the  result  that  fields  are  more  free 
from    weeds   than    usual    at   this   time   of   year. 
At   this   meeting    it   was   decided    to   make    the 
annual     automobile     tour     of     insjiection,     the 
time   and  route  to   be  determined   later.      Also 
the    common    tobacco    worm    was    the    subject 
of    an    interesting    di.scusaion   during    which   it 
was  made  known   that  the   life  of   these   pests 
is  about   twenty  days,  at   the   end  of  which   it 
goes    into    the    earth    and   spins    itself    into    a 
cocoon,   there  to  remain  until  next  season  and 
emerge   in   a    fly    which    in    turn   will    lay    eggs 
for      more      worms,      thus      perpetuating      the 
species  -    H.    E    'I'weed,   July   24,    1916. 
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V  Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  t.  | 

I  Advice   thru    this   department    is    free  | 

I  to  our  subscribers.     Each  communication  | 

}  Bhouild    state    history    and    symptomg   of  | 

I  the    case    in    full;    also    the    name    and  | 

I  address  of  writer.     Initials  only  wHl  be  | 

I  ptfbUshed.      We   cannot    make   reply   by  | 

i  niaiil.     This   is  one  of  the  most  valuable  | 

I  cotumns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read-  | 

I  ers  to   make  use  of   it.      Clippings   from  | 

§  this    column,    when    properly    preserved  | 

I  and    classified,    make    one    of    the    most  | 

I  valuable   medical   symposiums   a   farmer-  | 

I  Btockman   can  obtain.  | 

iMIIimillllllllllMlllimillllllllllllll mMllllllllHIUHIIIIIIIMIIIIIIM'UIIIIIIIMItllMllllllltlllllltlllVl- 

Sprained  Tendon.  —  My  five-year-old 
horse  has  a  thickened  cojidition  of  cords 
of  right  fore  leg  and  altho  he  is  not 
fame  he  moves  stiff.  He  is  doing  light 
farm  work,  seldom  going  faster  than 
a  walk.  L.  P.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Apply 
equal  parts  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia 
and  olive  oil  to  thickened  tendons,  three 
times  a  week.  When  he  is  shod,  raise 
heel  half  inch. 

Nasal  Catarrh  —  Chronic  Cough,  — 
Three  months  ago  my  dog  commenced 
to  cough  and  take  spells  of  sneezing 
and  throwing  mucus  from  both  nostrils. 
The  breathing  is  not  free  thru  head  and 
nostrils,  but  his  appetite  is  good.  O.  J. 
H.,  Spruc«  Hill,  Pa. — Dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cooking  soda  in  one-half 
pint  of  clean,  tepid  water  and  wash  out 
mucus  from  nostrils  twice  a  day;  ten 
minutes  later  apply  one  part  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  and  five  parte  water.  Give 
him  three  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at 
a  dose,  three  times  a  day.  He  should 
be  well  fed  and  kept  out  of  doors  day 
and  night. 

Elbow  Tumors. — I  have  a  horse  that 
has  had  a  shoe  boU.  Last  winter  dur- 
ing the  slippery  icy  roads,  I  put  side 
calks  on  shoe  to  prevent  slipping  and 
when  down,  the  shoe  injured  elbow 
which  caused  the  bunch  I  refer  to.  J. 
B.  N.,  Howells,  Pa. — Either  cut  out 
bunch  or  open  it  up  freely  in  order  to 
admit  of  proper  drainage,  then  apply 
to  wound  the  following  lotion:  Dissolve 
one  ounce  permanganate  of  potash  in 
one  pint  of  water  and  swab  out  wound 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Umbilical  Tumor. — I  have  a  calf  five 
weeks  old  which  has  a  thickened  con- 
dition of  navel  and  I  applied  a  blister- 
ing liniment,  but  this  failed  to  do  any 
good,  J.  P.  M.,  Fogelsville,  Pa. — Apply 
tincture  iodine  three  times  a  week. 

Splint  Lameness. — We  have  a  3-yeajr- 
old  colt  that  IS  doing  light  work  on 
farm.  He  limps  on  left  fore  leg  until  he 
travels  some  distance,  then  he  shows 
no  lameness.  Have  examined  his  leg 
carefully,  find  no  fever,  but  there  is  a 
small  hard  bunch  on  shin,  three  inches 
below  knee,  which  my  neighbor  calls 
splint.  A.  G.  B.,  Meadville,  Pa. — I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  your  colt  is 
suffering  from  splint  lameness.  If  you 
will  give  him  rest  and  apply  one  part 
red  iodide  mercury  and  eight  parts  lard 
every  ten  days  he  will  soon  get  well. 

Indigestion. — I  have  a  mare,  eix  years 
old,  that  began  to  lose  flesh  last  /all. 
Since  then  she  has  gradually  gone  down 
hill,  notwithstanding  that  she  has  been 
well  fed  and  received  good  care.  I 
doctored  her,  fed  her  well,  but  she  got 
so  weak  that  I  was  obliged  to  help  her 
up.  She  dives  into  her  feed,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  use  of  her  lips. 
Lately  I  have  turned  her  out  to  grass; 
besides,  she  is  fed  four  quarts  of  grain, 
three  times  a  day.  With  all  this  good 
feed  she  fails  to  lay  on  a  bit  of  flesh 
and  is  as  poor  as  a  skeleton.  Thought 
perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers  might 
have  had  a  case  like  this  and  could 
t'ell  me  what  ailed  her  and  how  to  cure 
her.  I  paid  $250  for  her  and  am  anxious 
to  have  her  cured.  J.  N.,  Barton,  N.  Y. 
— Your  mare  fails  to  digest  and  assimi- 
late food  properly.  Mix  together  one 
part  ground  nux  vomica,  two  parts  bi- 
carbonate soda,  one  part  salt,  two  parts 
powdered  charcoal  and  six  parts  ground 
gentian.  Give  her  a  tablespoonful  at  a 
dofle  in  feed,  three  times  a  day. 

Inflamed  Eyes. — I  have  a  horse,  7 
years  old,  that  has  inflamed  eyes.  Dur- 
ing hot  weather  he  seems  to  suffer  con- 
siderable pain.  What  can  be  done  for 
an  ailment  of  this  kindf  W.  C.  L.,  Liv- 
erpool, Pa. — First  of  all  it  is  well  to 
understand  that  a  bright  light  has  a 
tendency  to  irritate  sore  eyes,  also  to 
keep  sore  eyes  from  getting  well.  Reduc- 
ing grain  supply  and  feeding  grass  will 
have  a  good  effect  in  curing  him.  Dis- 
solve a  tcaspoonful  borax  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  boric  aeid  in  \  pt.  of  clean 
boiled  water  and  apply  to  eyes  twice 
a  day.  Give  him  a  teaspoonful  powder- 
od  nitrate  potash  at  a  dose  in  feed,  twice 
a  day  for  few  days. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  Hessian  Fly 

Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A   Preventive  Measure 

You  can  beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  if 
you  use  the  right  kind.  The  idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2%  quickly  available  ammonia 
and  not  less  than  10%  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.     We  make  it. 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick,  grow- 
ing effect.  One  more  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 

Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  **How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat,  * '  both  mailed  free,  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  limit. 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help. 

The  American  Agrricultural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

Address  nearest  office.       Agents  wanted. 


Death  to  Heaves 

Al  e  lAf  T  <\  M  I  4X    Heave.  CenKh.  IMatoapw 
IV  ■■  WW    I  V  n     9        end  Iiidl««.tioa  Dare. 

M««  eur»d  by  1  st  or  2nd  1 1  oan. 
Thr««  omnm  are  guamntaMi  to  eura 
)  or  monay  rolundad. 


The  oiiKlnal  and  the  up-to-date 
Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  (or  Heavei ;  free  booklet 
ezplainf  fuUjr.    M  years  sale  and  veterinary  lue. 

CURES  REAVES  BT  CORRECTING  CAUSE- 
INDIBESnON.  IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Safe.  Most  economical.  Excellent  tor  Cattle  and  Hosa, 
l.OO  per  eea  at  dealera,  at  same  price  by  parcel  post. 
THK  MEWTON  lUCMKOY  CO.,  Tele4«,  Okto 
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GLANDS 


THICK,   SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can    be 

reduced  with 


/^BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  Icept  at  work.  Con- 
centrated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  to 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR., antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  154Teiiipl«  St.,Sprlnafl«ld.  MaM. 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  HoTMs,   Cattle  and  Swine. 

Price,  it  Cents  a  bei. 
C.  ■■  tmlth  a  C*..  Newark.  N.  J. 


linOCF  CIV  IIETC  *t  ^2«  fAcb.  Factory  to  you. 
nunaC  FLI  HCIO  Bay*  money.  Write  tor  Hook- 
la  .        PIXDMONT  CO.,  North  Ptilla.  P.  O. 
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special 
Subscription  Offer 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  whose  subscrip- 
tions have  expired  and  are  about  to  expire 

loe  offer  the  remainder  of  1916  and  all  of  1917  for 
only  60c,  or  a  club  of  three  suhscriplions  for  this 
period  of  time  for  only  $1 .20. 

By  securing  two  of  your  neighbors'  subscriptions 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  offer,  your  own  subscription 
will  cost  you  nothing,  except  the  effort  required  to  se- 
cure your  neighbors'  orders.  Many  of  your  neighbors  will 
gladly  give  you  their  order  in  preference  to  sending  it 
direct  to  us. 

We  are  enclosing  in  each  copy  of  this  week's  issue  a  sub- 
scription order  blank  for  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  whose  subscriptions  have  expired  or  are  about  to 
expire.  As  mentioned  above,  a  blank  is  being  enclosed  in 
each  copy.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  your  subscription  has  expired. 

See  thedateon  the  lable  of  your  paper  and  if  it  indicates 
that  your  subscription  has  expired,  do  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  avoid  missing  a  copy,  as  many 
of  our  expired  subscriptions  will  be  discontinued  this 
week    unless  promptly  renewed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


261-63  South  3rd  Street.     Philadelphia 
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It  is  now  about  tweiity-tliroe  years  since  the  fir.st 
bottle  of  "Certified  Milk"  was  produced  at  Fairfield 
Dairy,  Essex  County,  N.  .T.,  for  sale  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Since  that  time  the  term  and  the  product  have  become 
universally  known  in  dairy  circles;  yet  the  story  of 
Fairfield  Dairy,  with  the  closely  linked  names  of 
Stephen  Francisco  and  Dr.  Henry  L.  Coit,  is  still  told 
wherever  dairymen  or  doctors  meet  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  better  and  cleaner  milk  for 
the  city. 

Dr.  Coit,  whose  home  is  in  Newark,  first  saw  the 
need  for  a  safe  and  reliable  milk  for  the  babies  under 
his  care,  and  then  thought  out  the  idea  of  co-operation 
between  the  doctors  and  dairymen.  He  placed  his 
plan  before  the  Practicionors'  Club,  of  Newark,  and 
after  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  doctors, 
he  started  out  to  find  the  man  who  should  become  the 
father  of  Certified  Milk.  The  search  ended  when  the 
doctors  came  to  Fairfield  Dairy.  Already  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco had  built  up  a  strong  local  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  Fairfield  products  and  had  a  herd  of  nearly 
one  hundred  cows. 

Conditions  favorable  for  the  production  of  milk 
which  the  doctors  would  feel  justified  in  certifying 
as  wholesome  were  found  already  existing  at  this 
dairy.  Mr.  Francisco  was  a.«ked  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  physicians  to  produce  milk  under  rules 
^hich  a  voluntary  commi.^sion  would  prescribe.  The 
original  agreement  was  dated  May  19,  ISQ."?.  It 
made  stipulations  as  to  location  of  buildings,  water 
oupply,  surroundings  at  time  of  milking,  care  of  cows, 
sanitation  about  barns  and  dairy,  method  of  handling 
milk  in  the  barns,  dairy  and  delivery  processes.  It 
also  provided  for  regular  jjorsonal  inspections  by  the 
doctors  and  their  chemical,  bacteriological  and  veteri- 
nary fexperts. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  first  the  requirements 
referred  only  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  was  produced  and  h.andled.  In  1897  three  re- 
qnirements  apjdying  to  the  milk  itself  were  formulat- 


TIFIED 


By  W®iffidl®ll  P.  Milkir 


ed:  (1)  "An  absence  of  large  numbers  of  micro- 
organisms, and  the  entire  freedom  from  pathogenic 
varieties."  (2)  "Unvarying  resistance  to  early  fer- 
mentative changes,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  under 
ordinary  conditions  without  extraordinary  care." 
(3)  "Having  a  constant  nutritive  value  of  known 
chemical  composition  and  a  uniform  ratio  between  the 
percents  of  fat  and  proteids."  (Coit— 'Archives  of 
Fediatrics'— 1897.) 

In  return  for  conformity  to  the  rules  of  tiie 
medical  milk  commission,  Mr.  Francisco  was  permit- 
ted to  apply  the  term  "Certified  Milk"  and  the 
name  of  the  commission  to  his  product.  The  term 
originated  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion and  was  at  once  copyrighted  by  Mr.  Francisco 
as  a  protection  against  its  use  by  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers. The  commission,  however,  reserved  the  right  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  term  to  similar  commissions  that 
might  be  organized  in  otlier  cities. 
Handliaig  the  Herd 

The  care  which  insures  the  wholesomeness  of 
F.  F.  D.  Certified  milk  begins  before  the  cows  come 
on  the  farm.  No  cow  is  purchased  unless  she  passes 
the  tuberculin  test,  and  is  then  passed  by  a  veteri- 
narian representing  the  Commission.  She  is  then 
kept  in  a  detention  stable,  away  from  the  main  herd, 
for  six  months  and  subjected  to  another  test  and 
examination.  The  entire  herd  is  retested  once  each 
year. 

In  his  early  years  Mr.  Francisco  was  ambitious 
to  have  30  cows,  but  his  mother's  rules  that  required 
him  to  wash  his  hands  and  wear  a  clean  apron  when 
he  went  to  milk,  were  so  conducive  to  the  production 
of  clean  milk  in  later  years  that  the  little  one-route 
milk  business  had  grown  to  a  100-cow  dairy  before 
Certified    milk    came    into    existance.      The    present 


milking  herd  numbers  slightly  over  400,  and  the 
record  production  of  the  dairy  for  one  day  is  7,000 
quarts  of  milk. 

While  the  herd  was  being  built  up  it  was  the 
practice  to  sell  the  cows  whenever  they  decreased  in 
milk  flow  below  the  point  of  profit,  and  replace  them 
by  purchase  in  New  York  and  Ohio.  At  present,  as 
an  extra  precaution  against  the  introduction  of  dis- 
ease and  the  poor  quality  of  cows  on  the  market,  all 
the  good  cows  are  being  bred  and  their  heifer  calves 
retained.  Four  bulls  are  kept  for  service  on  the  herd, 
two  Hol.stein,  one  Guernsey  and  one  Ayrshire.  These 
are  all  from  advanced  registry  cows  or  high  produc- 
ing families.  It  is  hoped  at  the  farm  that  the  herd 
can  now  be  maintained  without  further  purchases. 
The  Stabling 

The  milking  herd  is  kept  in  three  isolated  barns, 
but  all  are  convenient  to  the  centrally  located  dairy 
building.  They  are  all  sun  parlors,  with  concrete 
floors  and  tight  ceilings.  Care  was  taken  in  the  in- 
terior construction  to  leave  no  ledges  or  pockets  for 
the  collection  of  dust.  The  tie  preferred  is  a  neck 
strap  attached  to  a  chain  extending  between  and 
slipping  up  and  down  on  a  gas  pipe  set  in  the  con- 
crete front  of  the  feed  trough.  The  gutter  now  fav- 
ored is  14  inches  wide  and  8  to  10  inches  deep. 

Iron  grates  over  the  gutters  were  tried  with  a 
view  to  economizing. in  bedding  and  keeping  the  cow's 
switch  clean,  but  the  extra  work  in  removing  the 
manure  caused  them  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  new 
barn  a  half  tile  will  be  sunk  in  the  gutter  bottom 
and  covered  with  a  perforated  steel  plate,  thus 
allowing  the  unabsorbed  liquid  to  drain  to  a  catch 
basin  at  the  center  of  the  barn.  The  manure  is 
removed  by  pushing  to  the  center  of  the  barn  and 
letting  it  drop  thru  trap  doors  in  the  gutter  into 
wagons  driven  thru  sunken  driveways.  The  manure 
is  immediately  removed  to  the  fields.  The  manure 
carts  have  tight  steel  bodies  and  are  unloaded  by 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 


GOOD  CROP  OF  WHEAT  ON  FARM  OF  B    F.  SHEESLEY.  DAUPHIN  COUNTY.  PENNA.      SEED  BED  WELL  PREPARED  AND  WELL  FERTILIZED. 
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LESSONS    FROM    BACK    TO    THE    LANDERS 

By  A.  L.  Clark,  New  Jersey  Bureau  Crops  and  Markets 


How  often  are  we  amazed  and  almost  disffusted  have  automobiles  this  year  if  they  had  taken  up 
at  the  man  from  the  city  who  moves  into  the  country  with  all  the  irrigations  projects  offered  so  a  lunngly 
neighborhood!  How  he  plunges  i^ito  the  "Business  to  them,  or  the  community  ownership  of  stallion  pro- 
of Farming",  as  he  calls  it.  He  wants  to  start  right  positions?  You  say  many  have  been  bitten  by  3»9t 
and  so  he  remodels  the  farm  buildings.  He  sells  off  such  schemes!  It  must  be  another  case  of  the  ex- 
the  old  horses  that  were  raised  on  the  place  and  coption  proving  the  rule,  for,  of  course,  farmers  are 
replaces  them  with  purebred  mares  of  some  large  conservative.  They  must  be.  We  have  always  been 
heavy  breed      He  sells  the  old  family  cow  because  told   so   and   many,  many   farmers   themselves  state 


he  says  "She  is  a  boarder  and  doesn't  pay  for  her 
feed."  A  carload  of  lime  or  perhaps  some  poat  soil 
comes  next.  Perhaps  the  second  year  he  purchases  a 
tractor  and  if  he  goes  into  dairying  he  installs  a 
milking  machine.  He  has  modern  machinery  of  all 
sorts.  His  buildings  have  been  renovat- 
ed and  labor-saving  devices  are  used 
everywhere.  In  fact,  he  is  apparently 
about  ready  to  commence,  ' '  producing 
on  an  efficient  basis",  when  he  gives 
up  and  after  placing  the  farm  in  a 
real  estate  dealer's  hands  he  makes 
the  statement:  "There  is  no  money  in 
farming  anyTvay." 

We  have  all  seen  such  occurrences. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  a  successful 
business  man  with  an  idea  that  if  any- 
one can  succeed  in  farming  he  can.  Hf, 
perhaps,  was  born  on  a  farm  and  has 
very  definite  opinions  regarding,  "The 
lack  of  business  methods  in  farming". 
He  is  going  to  show  the  natives  a 
thing  or  two.  Sometimes  it  is  an  ex- 
bank  clerk,  with  a  little  city  girl 
wife,  several  small  children,  a  small 
bank  account  and  no  health.  He  has 
had  no  experience  but  he  "has  read 
a  great  deal"  and  perhaps  taken  a 
correspondence  course  in  mushroom 
growing.  Or  it  may  have  been  a  young 
man  just  from  an  agricultural  college. 


with  muclx  pride  that  they  are  rather  conservative. 
Even  now,  in  some  counties,  farmers  are  objecting 
quite  strenuously  to  the  saddling  upon  them  of  a 
"County  Agent".  To  be  sure,  in  other  counties 
where  these  "county  hired  men",  as  they  are  some- 


DRAINAGE  IS  THE  FIRST  ESSENTIAL  TO  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 


liad  decided  in  favor  of  the  salesman  instead  of  the 
Experiment  Station  man.  He  prided  himself  upon 
his  conservatism.  A  farm  is  different  than  an  ex- 
perimental  plot  you  know  I  He  bought  the  stuff  be- 
cause the  salesman  stated  that  it  would  absolutely  do 
the  work.  He  was  conservative,  and  that  Station 
man  was  half  theory  anyway!  Oh  yes,  we  nearly  for- 
got  to  mention  that  tlie  stuff  he  bought  was  about  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar  cheaper  than  what  the  Station 
man  recommended. 

You  say  that  is  not  conservatism.  Well,  we  will 
let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  a  good  old  term,  and  a 
safe  one.  One  thing  is  sure,  we  are  not  as  con- 
servative as  we  used  to  bo.  It  only 
took  a  few  years  for  the  city  man  to 
convince  us  that  the  automobile  wm 
just  as  much  for  country  people  as  foi 
city  people.  Who  can  tell  how  manj 
years  it  will  be  before  men  who  pride 
themselves  as  being  good  farmers  will 
keep  accounts  and  know  how  much  the 
goods  they  produce  costt  It  is  com- 
ing, and  many  more  things  along  the 
same  line.  To  be  sure,  we  are  going  to 
koop  right  on  criticising  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  the  Experiment  8ta 
tions.  Those  fellows  would  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  if  there  were  not 
always  a  few  in  every  audience  to 
question  the  authority  or  experience  of 
the  speaker.  But  we  must  stick  to  thij 
conservatism  or  rather  that  sort  of  i 
characteristic  which  we  have  so  long 
called  by  that  name. 

Do  we  all  agree  that  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  this  world  to 
criticise  things  with  which  we  are  un- 
familiar!    Do    we   all   agree    that 
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.  ,  ,.  jje  worked  times  called,  have  made  good  against  the  warnings  and  general  the  man  who  takes  the  most  time  in  this  oc 
man  just  from  an  agrieu  ura  co  g  .  apparent  wishes  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  cupation  spends  the  least  time  with  his  cultivator 
on  the  experimental  plots  two  weeks  at  college  f ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


stood  third  in  his  class  in  entomology. 

These  men  all  expect  great  things.  They  are  con- 
fident of  success,  and  yet  they  fail.  What  conclusions 
should  we  draw?  Many  have  said  that  every  failure 
in  farming  hurts  the  industry.  Surely  moneyed  fami- 
lies moving  into  a  rural  farming  community  often 
cause  an  uneasy  feeling  amoqg  the  young  folks. 
Spending  money  seems  so  easy  and  so.  exciting. 
They  have   not   learned   that   money    gives   pleasure 

only  80  far  as  it  was  secured  by  hard  work  and  the     to  use  as  a  summer  spray 
persistent  overcoming 
of  obstacles  honestly. 
Every  discouraged  in- 
valid in  giving  up  his 
cherished     ambitions 
helps    to    discourage 
some    one   else   from 
fighting    for    success. 
Can     there     be     any 
greater  factor  in  de- 
tering  farmers'   sons 
{rom    attending    col 
lege  than  an  example 
of  failure  of  one  of 
the  graduates! 
Is  There  a  Lesson 
For  Us? 
Do  we  all  agree 
that  it  is  the  man  of 
courage,  the  man  who 
seas   big    things   and 
shuts    not    his    eyes 
that  become  the  lead- 
er in  a  farming  com- 
munity, just  as  is  true 
in  business  and   pro- 
fessional  life  today? 
What  about  conserva- 
tism, that  phrase  that 
has  almost  been  syn- 
onymous   with    farm- 
ing   for    fifty    years? 
Stop  and  think  where 
Eastern      farmers 
would    be    today    if 
they  had   bought   all 


hiring  two  and  three  and  four  in  one  county;  so 
many,  in  fact,  and  without  a  definite  program,  that 
efficient  work  is  almost  impossible. 

Farmers  are  conservative.  To  prove  it,  here  is 
an  instance  that  is  not  unusual:  A  fruit  grower  who 
has  long  been  a  farmer  but  only  recently  gone  into 
this  orcharding  had  his  trees  set  full  for  the  first 
time.  He  called  up  the  State  Experiment  Station  and 
inquired  whether  a  certain  material  was  satisfactory 

He  was  told  that  on  an 


DISKING   AFTER   HARVEST    SAVES    MOISTURE    TILL    PLANTING   TIME. 


the  sorts  of  lightning  rods  offered  to  them  by  silver- 
tongued  youths  of  20  years  ago.  Oh,  to  be  sure, 
they  bought  enough  of  them,  but  conservatism  fluc- 
tuates a  little  now  and  then  even  in  the  best  of 
farming  families.    How  many  Western  farmers  would 


experimental  plot  of  1,200  trees  this  particular  ma- 
terial had  taken  the  leaves  entirely  off,  twice  out  of 
three  times  it  had  been  used,  and  the  other  time  de- 
cided harm  had  been  noticd.  When  Autumn  came 
this  man  had  apples  about  the  lize  of  walnuts.    He 


or  in  his  fields!  Do  we  all  agree  that  the  man  who 
gets  the  most  out  of  this  life  sends  his  children  to 
the  best  schools  and  helps  his  community  the  mosti 
Do  we  agree  that  such  a  man  has  a  well  balanced 
mind,  is  conservative  but  not  obstinate,  is  progress- 
ive but  not  foolish,  is  a  hard  worker  and  dividei 
that  v.'ork  between  his  brain  and  his  hands'?  Dn 
you  know  that  there  are  more  of  that  kind  of  men 
today  than  ever  before! 

We  have  had  the  ultra  conservative  and  we  have 

had    the   radical  pro- 
gfressive.      We    have 
had  enough   of  each, 
but    i)crhaps   not  too 
many.     One  kind  hu 
kept  us  from  leapin? 
before  we  looked;  the 
other     kind     hu 
brouglit       into      our 
country    coniuiuultie! 
some  of  the  audacitr 
and   nerve    to   under 
take  and  do  that  h» 
built  up  the  modem 
busipess    methods  i; 
our  great  cities.    V' 
are  feeling  the  efTect 
the     real     and     bew 
ficial    effect     of    tta 
"back    to    the    la«i 
movement".  We  ned 
it,    and    if    we    hsvl 
not    learned    its  1« 
sons     then     give    u 
some      more       cra^J 
pluugera     and     so* 
more      enthusiast! 
young     blood     to   ^* 
and    almost    die,  »» 
yet  fail.    We  need 
our     farming     todi 
lots   of    courage,  W 
of  hope,  lots  of  ner« 
and   expectation.  " 
need  it  to  go  handi" 
hand  with  the  expeii 


ence  gained  from  dealing  directly  with  old  NatuH 
We  need  an  experience  that  teaches  the  nccessit 
of  close  intimacy  with  Nature  and  an  abiding  * 
suranco  in  licr  justice.  Surely  the  sign  of  the  tin 
is   the   awakened   interest    in  better   farming. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

poiiiids    an   acre   is   a   good   application.     Since    this 
Inrm  of  phosj)hato  is  rather  slow  in  acting,  two  hun- 
dred jiouiids  of  acid  phosphate  may   well  be  applied 
During    the   last    ft'w    years,    Tompkins    County,    with  the  manure  or  drilled  in  deeply  with  a  fertilizer 
N.  Y.,  has  been  making  progress  along  co-operative    drill  ^fter  the  seed  bed  is  prepared. 


Co-operation  In  Tompkins  County 


lines.  In  the  spring  of  1909,  the  Tompkins  County 
Breeders'  Association  was  formed  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  who 
are  keeping  one  or  more  breeds  of  purebred  livestock. 
The  association  conducts  an  annual  sale  at  which 
time  the  surplus  stock  of  its  members  is  sold  at 
auction.  The  Ithaca  Poultry  Producers'  Association 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  handling  of  their 
increasing  business.  The  Tompkins  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  which  handled  some  l,47."i 
barrels  of  fruit  during  the  season  of  1915,  is  of 
service  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  county 


It  must  be  understood  that  some  soils  need  lime 
in  addition  to  fertilization,  most  of  them  need  inocula- 
tion, and  all  require  thoro  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 


Lindenhurst  Faim  Notes 
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well  remember  the  experiences  of  shoveling  lime  from 
a  freight  car  on  hot  August  and  September  days.  How 
it  would  bite  the  skin  and  nearly  smother  us!  And 
again  when  it  had  slaked  in  the  little  half-bushel 
piles,  how  generous  Nature  was  in  carrying  a  good 
part  of  it  over  to  our  neighbors'  land  while  we  were 
sjtreading  it  with  shovels!  Soiiietiuifs  She  was  over- 
generous  with  moisture  and  sent  so  much  rain  as  to 
make  mortar  of  it,  then  we  could  keep  it  ail  home  but 
could  not  spread  it  evenly  and  so  lost  a  good  part  of 
its   value. 

Our  soil  probably  did  not  need  2500  pounds  of 
burned  lime  to  do  the  work,  but  it  takes  an  expert 
with  a  shovel  to  spread  even  that  little  evenly  over 
an  acre  of  ground.  Great  improvements,  both  in 
the  form  of  lime  and  the  methods  of  applying,  have 
occurred   in   the   past   few  years.     We   have   learned 


The    members    of    a   certain    church    took    their 

minister  to  task  for  preaching  the  same  sermon  three 

times  in  succession.     The  minister  told  them  that  he 

had  observed  that  they  had  not  }'ct  put  it  into  prac- 
AU  of  these  organizations  would  be  more  effic-    tice  and  he  intended  to  keep  on  preaching  that  sermon    that  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  acre  is  frequently  all 
lent  in  their   particular  line   if   they   were   working    until  they  adopted  its  precepts  into  their  lives.  that  is  necessary.     Wise  men  no  longer  apply  50  to 

under  a  central  head.     Many  of  the  leading  farmers  \Vc  may  be  charged  with  repetition  for  speaking    300  bushels  per  acre  on  ordinary  farm  land.    The  ob- 

recognizing  this  fact  met  in  the  Board  of  Commerce  for  the  'steeuth  time  of  the  value,  even  the  necessity  jection  which  farm  hands  have  to  handling  loose 
Booms  at  Ithaca,  July  22,  to  organize  a  business  for  best  results,  of  lime  and  cover  crops.  Probably  caustic  lime  is  not  met  with  in  the  hydrated,  ground 
corporation  which  would  have  as  its  purpose  the  no  one  disagrees  with  us  in  this,  but  it  is  necessary  lime,  ground  limestone,  or  marl,  and  the  modern 
marketing  of  farm  produce  and  the  purchasing  of  to  do  more  than  agree.  We  did  not  learn  that  the  lime-spreaders  apply  any  of  these  forms  with  as  little 
farm  supplies.  Mr.  Seth  J.  P.  Bush,  president  of  congregation  above  referred  to  disagreed  with  the 
the  Eastern  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  of  Roches-  niinister  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  but  they 
ter,  was  present  at  the  meeting.     He  told  what  his    (jj^j  not  heed  it.    So  with  lime  and  cover  crops;  no  one 

is  disputing  with   us,  but  we  notice  that  there  are 


A  com- 


aasociation   is  doing  in  the  marketing  of  fruit   and 
produce   and    what    the  farmers   might    expect   of    a 
similar  organization  for  Tompkins  County 
mittee  which  had  been  sudying  farm- 
ers'   organizations    then    presented    a 
draft   of   a    constitution  and    by-laws 
for  an  organization  to  be  known   as 
the  Tompkins  County  Farmers'  Com- 
pany.     These    by-laws,    which    were 
adopted,  were  made  up  from  the  con- 
stitutions   and    by-laws    of    the    best 
working  farmers'   associations  of  the 
United  States,  and  should  be  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  this  company. 

The  business  of  this  company,  as 
already  stated,  will  be  confined  to  the 
selling  of  farm  produce  and  the  buy- 
ing of  farm  supplies.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $10,000,  each  share  of 
stock  selling  at  $10.  All  stock  shall 
be  exclusively  owned  by  farmers  and 
each  individual  shall  have  but  one 
vote  in  the  control  of  the  organization, 
irrespective  of  stock  owned.  A  board 
of  9f>vpn  direntnrsi  is  responsible  for 
the  business  of  the  company.  The 
profits  of  the  business  accrue  to  the 
individual  members  in  proportion  to 
the  business  done  by  them  with  the 
corporation.  No  dividend  is  assigned 
to  stock,  but  stockholders  receive  6 
percent  interest.  This  makes  the 
company  a  co-operative  organization 
of  producers.  We  are  looking  to  this 
association  for'  help  in  solving  our 
marketing  problems  in  Tompkins 
County. — E.  C,   Weatherby. 


inconvenience  as  a  drill  handles  fertilizer  or  seed. 
Cover  Crops 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  repeat  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  sowing  cover  crops  because  every  farmer 


Fertilizing   Alfalfa 


Alfalfa  is  a  rich  land  crop.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  in  growing  it  can  be 
attributed  to  the  low  fertility  of  the 
soils  on   which   it  is   being  tried.     A 
crop  that  produces   three   or   four,   and   occasionally 
five,  cuttings  a  year   reciuircs   plenty   of  plant   food. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  grow  alfalfa  on  medium  to 
poor   land    cannot    expect    high    yields    and    in   most 
cases  he  cannot  secure  a  satisfactory  stand  without 
manuring  or  fertilizing. 

In  general,  barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  this  crop.  Ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  tons  an 
acre  can  well  be  supplied  if  the  manure  is  available. 
A   crop   as    valuable    as   alfalfa   warrants    expensive 


still  thousands  of  fields  hungry  for  lime,  as  shown    knows  the  value  of  humus,  the  desirability  of  provid- 

by  their  crops,  and  the  majority  of  fields  need  cover    ing  green  rootlets  to  use  the  soluble  plant  food  late  in 

the  season,  and  the  necessity  of  hav- 

r  I       A        c^   ^  n  ^  Kl       n  7        T-in/i        4        Kit         T  ^"ff   t^^    surface    of   the    soil    covered 
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are  comparatively  fow  farmers  who 
follow  this  practice  regularly.  This 
neglect  is  probably  due  more  to  the 
difficulty  of  seeding  such  crops  that 
to  anything  else.  However,  there  are 
efficient  and  economical  machines  now 
to  be  had  for  doing  this  work  which 
make  it  not  only  easily  done  but  in- 
expensive. I  saw  two  such  machines 
on  a  farm  the  other  day.  One  would 
sow  small  seed,  such  as  the  clovers, 
and  cover  them  with  weeder-like 
teeth.  It  was  drawn  by  one  horse 
and  could  be  used  between  corn  rows. 
The  other  was  likewise  a  one  horse 
machine,  but  was  a  five-hoed  drill  in- 
tended for  drilling  rye,  vetch  and  the 
larger  seeds.  With  these  machines 
corn  gro'.md  can  be  easily  seeded  to 
cover  crops,  either  at  the  last  working 
or  after  the  corn  has  been  cut  in  the 
fall. 

The  Purpose  of  Farming 
It  would  seem  from  much  that 
one  reads  that  a  great  many  people 
think  that  the  farmer's  chief  con- 
cern and  subject  of  conversation  is 
how  to  grow  bigger  and  better  crops. 
Of  course,  these  are  part  of  his  en- 
deavor, but  such  things  are  no  more 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation  and  ob- 
ject in  life  than  is  selling  goods  by 
the  merchant,  or  manufacturing  by 
the  factory  owner.  No,  they  all  have 
home  lives  and  concerns,  social  life 
and  activities,  and  they  are  all  citi- 
zens with  citizens'  duties. 

The  money  that  people  make  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  live  and  take  their  places  and  do  their  parts 
in  life,  and  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not 
the  end  itself.  For  this  reason  any  institution  or 
activity  which  has  to  do  with  the  development  of 
agriculture  as  a  whole  must  also  be  concerned  in  the 
further  development  of  the  real  life  of  agricultural 
people.  Food  is  one  of  the  primal  necessities,  but 
there  must  be  a  better  excuse  for  living  than  either 
the  growing  of  food  or  the  eating  of  it. 

It  is  rather  a  saddening  sight  in  these  days  of 
acclaimed  prosperity  and  patriotisrm  to  see  crops  re- 
main unharvested  to  decay  in  the  fields.  Yet  this  is 
what  we  see  and  hear  of  in  many  localities.  Help  can- 
not be  bad  and  in  many  instances  there  is  nothing  to 
do  Itut  watch  time  and  weather  destroy  the  fruits  of 
previous  toil.  In  many  instances  deferred  harvesting 
has  allowed  grass  to  become  dead  ripe  and  grain  to 
go  down  and  shatter,  thus  causing  great  loss  even 
if  harvested  later.  Women  and  girls  are  doing  men's 
work  in  the  harvest  field  in  many  places,  and  in 
in;ii)y  inst;nii'os  the  family  is  overworking  in  order 
to  save  what  has  groT^-n.  Is  the  trouble  due  to  our 
jiolitics,  our  economics,  our  education,  or  what  is  itt 
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SHOWING  SCALE  OF  PRICES  OF  WHEAT.  OATS  AND  CORN  FOR  TWO 
YEARS  JULY  I.  1914  TO  JUNE  30,  1916.     N.  Y.  MARKET. 


crops  to  furnish  humus  and  prevent  erosion. 

The  liming  question  in  non-limestone  regions  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  sections  where  lime- 
stone or  marl  abounds.  The  soils  do  not  differ  so 
much  as  to  their  need  of  lime,  but  the  forms  to  buy, 
the  methods  of  handling  and  the  amount  to  apply  de- 
mand greater  attention  in  non-limestone  sections  be- 
cause of  the  greater  cost.  Where  lime  can  be  quarried, 
burned  or  ground,  and  applied  in  slack  seasons,  the 
chief  problem  is  one  of  labor;  but  where  it  must  be 
fertilization  if  necessary.    The  man  beginning  alfalfa     shipped  several  miles,  with  possibly  several  miles  to 


culture  on  poor  land  had  better  limit  the  amount  sown 
80  that  more  manure  will  be  available  for  use  on  this 
land. 

If  manure  is  available  in  small  quantities  only, 
fertilizers  may  be  used  in  addition.  On  most  Missouri 
soils  the  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  the  ap- 
plication  of   phosphates   is   usually   accompanied    by 

best  returns.  Three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  acid  the  job  and  supplying  that  which  makes  crop  produc- 
phosphate  or  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  bone     tion  easier  and  more  profitable. 

meal  are  applications  which  may  be  expected  to  give  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  only  form  in  which 

returns.  The  manure  applied  in  connection  with  these  lime  was  used  agriculturally  was  the  burned,  lump 
fertilizers  should  be  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  tons  Hme.  A  great  deal  is  still  bought  this  way,  and  as 
an  acre.  Finely  ground  raw  rock  phosphate  turned  far  as  first  money  cost  is  concerned  it  is  economical, 
under  with  the   manure   at  the   rate  of  a   thousand    But  there  are  other  things  to  consider  also.    We  can 


haul  from  station,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  labor 
but  of  money  cost  as  well;  and  in  addition  to  these 
questions  are  those  of  purity  and  the  means  of  appli- 
cation so  that  the  least  amount  necessary  for  desired 
results  may  be  applied.  However  perplexing  these 
(juestions  may  be,  they  should  not  deter  anyone  whose 
land  needs  lime — and  most  of  it  does — from  tackling 
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Making    Profits — 
Not  Spending  Them 

Many  farmers  have  regarded  fertilizer 
as  something  that  detracts  from  their 
annual  profits,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Here  is  the  reason  why; 
Plant  food  costs  very  little  per  pound  com- 
pared with  human  food.  When  your  wheat  is 
sown  and  your  grain  sprouts,  each  little  plant 
is  a  tiny  factory  that  changes  Nitrogen,  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Potash  into  a  valuable  crop 
of  grain.  Last  year  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  for  the  com  crop,  on  account  of  the 
war,  was  but  50c  per  acre.  But  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  com  crop  was  |8  per  acre. 
The  same  condition  is  tme  of  the  wheat  crop. 
Isn't  it  worth  while  to  spend  SOc  per  acre 
and  make  |8  more  profit  on  every  acre  you 
farm? 

For  growing  big  crops  of  wheat  there  is  no 
fertilizer  like 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


"OBERMETHOD 
IN   EVERYBAG" 


In  thesefertilizerswe  combine  Nitrogen,  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Potash  in  just  the  right  pro- 
portions. There  is  just  everything  needed  to 
make  both  stalk  and  grain.  There  is  food  which 
you  can  put  in  the  soil's  pantry  that  will 
nourish  the  crop  from  seed  time  'til  harvest. 
There  is  one  thing  which  analysis  does  not 
show,  but  which  is  as  important  as  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  plant  food,  and  that  is  perfect 
mixing.  Ober  fertilizers  are  mixed  by  the 
OBERMETHOD.  The  mixing  is  so  perfect 
that  each  plant  gets  the  same  proportion  of 
plant  food.  They  are  not  overfed  on  one  ele- 
ment, and  starved  for  the  lack  of  another. 
This  machinery  saves  labor  and  this  saved  la- 
bor is  invested  by  us  in  the  best  plant  food 
materials.  There  are  individual  scales  for  each 
hopper  in  our  plant — no  shovels — no  carts  to 
wheel  over  the  scales.  Accuracy  is  assured. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  information 
about  fertilizers.  Leam  about  the  OBER- 
METHOD tliat  impartially  feeds  the  crop. 
G.  OBER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Baltimore,  Maryland  ^♦) 

rfopvriltht  mif.  hyO.  Obwft  aoni  C<i.l 


Hoffman's 

Seed  Wheat 


40,000  bushels  thrown  on 
*  12.42  acres  in  the  Lan- 
fcaster       County       Seed 

Wheat  Belt. 

'^SIX  KINDS-reliablc,  har- 
dy, prolific— the  choice  of 
sixty  varietie8--that  came 
under  our  observation  dur- 
ing 17  years  of  Seed  Wheat 

'production. 

'  GRADED     through    three 

mwlrm  cleaners the 

"Wolf,"   the   "Howe,"  the 

'  "Clipper."  Free  of  smut, 
rye,  cockle,  chess,  garlic. 
PRICES  ARE  JUST.  It 
will  cost  you  20c  to  80c  per 
acre  to  change  seed,  includ- 
ing bags,  and  in  most 
cases  freight. 

Seed  must  please  you. 
If  It  don't  you  return  it 
at  our  expense  for 
freittht  and  we  return 
your  money. 
The  head  of  wheat 
shown  here  ia  "Leap's 
Prolific."  This  variety  is 
yielding  3.5  to  48  bushels 
per  acre.  We  would  like 
to  send  you  a  sample  with 
•'Hoffman's  Wheat  Cata- 
log "-both  free,  if  you 
tell  where  you  saw 
our  advertisement. 

A.  H.  Hoffman, 

Inc. 
UnlisTine,  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


Reducing  Cost  of  Growing 

Orchards 


There  was  a  short  period  following 
the  time  when  the  San  Jose  scale  des- 
troyed the  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land peach  orchards,  when  the  man 
who  could  raise  peaches  was  assured  of 
a  profit  almost  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
production.  That  period  is  past  now. 
The  knowledge  of  the  means  of  combat- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  peach  is 
general  knowledge.  The  margin  between 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  receipts 
is  becoming  more  narrow  every  year. 
The  spme  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the 
apple,  and  will  be  true  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent when  the  orchards  planted  within 
the  last  five  years  come  into  bearing. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  stop 
planting  apples  and  peaches?  What 
did  manufacturers  in  other  lines  do 
several  years  ago  when  competition  re- 
duced their  former  large  profits!  Did 
they  shut  down  their  factories,  throw  up 
their  hands  and  say,  "It  is  no  use"! 
By  no  means.  They  built  more  fac- 
tories; they  built  larger  factories.  Why? 
Because    there    were    more    people    to 


Young  orchards  must  bo  cultivated. 
Fertilizer  .should  be  used.  Peach  trees 
do  not  require  all  the  land  for  two  or 
three,  apple  trees  for  five  to  eight  years. 
Land,  fertilizer  and  c\iltivation— by- 
products in  the  manufacture  of  an  or- 
chard. Turn  them  to  account.  Make 
them  pay  their  way.     Inter-crop. 

Some  of  the  western  friut  growers 
may  be  able  to  produce  orchards  witli- 
out  the  use  of  fertilizer,  but  the  east- 
ern grower  has  the  world's  best  mar- 
kets at  his  door.  He  can  grow  crops 
among  the  trees  which  will  pay  for 
the  fertilizer  and  cultivation  besides. 

The  chief  requirements  of  a  good  or- 
chard  inter-crop  are: 

1.  That  it  be  tilled  the  first  half  of 
the   season  only. 

2.  That  it  bo  an  annual. 

3.  That  it  does  not  check  the  growth 
of  the  trees. 

4.  That  it  does  not  interfere  with 
spraying  and  other  necessary  work  upon 
the  trees. 

5.  That   it   be   profitable. 


August  5,    I'Hti. 

in  Monmouth  County  asparagus  was 
used  as  an  inter-crop.  lu  Burlington 
County  a  successful  peach  grower  plants 
three  rows  of  strawberries  between  his 
peach  trees  at  tlie  time  of  planting.  The 
strawberries  cannot  be  cultivated  very 
much  after  the  first  year,  yet  they  are 
cropped  for  three  years  and  the  trees 
seem  to  suffer  very  little.  This  grower, 
however,  has  very  rich  soil — soil  which 
his  neighbors  told  him  was  too  rich  to 
grow  peaches.  A  successful  apple 
grower  in  Middlesex  County  grew  horse 
corn  for  four  consecutive  years  in  a 
young  apple  orchard,  and  the  trees  made 
a  fine  growth.  The  land  wus  naturally 
strong,  ho  fertilized  heavily,  sowed 
clover  at  the  last  cultivation  and  did 
not  plant  the  corn  close  to  the  trees. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  grower's 
knowledge,  his  markets  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  soil  will  determine  the  most 
suitable  inter-crop  for  his  orchards.  Only 
general  notes  and  hints  can  be  given  by 
another.  The  chief  thing  is  to  get  an 
orchard  of  good,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  at  the  bearing  ago  at  less  ex- 
pense than  the  other  fellow. — Harris 
T.  Kille,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS    AND  PROFITABLE    FRUITS. 


HOW    TO    PREPARE    VEGETABLES 
FOR  EXHIBITION  PURPOSES 


<AY  rou  caw   tha  advartlaamant   In    P«nn«yl*anta 
'  Farmar  whan  jrou  ara  writing  to  our  advartlaara. 


clothe,  more  people  to  provide  with  tools 
and  other  commodities;  and  the  peo- 
ple had  greater — more  diverse — needs. 
What  they  did  "shut  down"  on  was 
costly,  ineflScient  methods  of  produc- 
tion. They  lived  thru  it,  and  the  suc- 
cessful are  making  a  greater  total  pro- 
fit from  a  smaller  profit  on  a  larger 
number  of  articles. 

Reduce  the  cost  of  production.  That 
is  the  slogan  the  would-be  successful 
fruit  grower  must  borrow  from  the  in- 
dustries into  which  close  competition 
entered  much  carier  than  it  has  in 
agriculture.  Of  course,  we  must  learn 
better  selling  methods,  too;  but  we 
still  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  production.  We 
must  not  so  fix  out  attention  on  the  dol- 
lars the  middlemen  are  pocketing  as 
to  fail  to  see  the  gold  which  our  own 
plow  sliarcs  expose. 

Let  us  continue  to  plant  peach  and 
apple  trees  in  sane  numbers.  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasing;  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fruit  is  also  increasing. 
There  will  always  be  a  demand  for 
good  fruit.  Prices,  however,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  high;  so  we  must  get  our 
orchards  into  bearing  at  less  expense 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 


In  the  trucking  sections  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  find  crops  which  meet  all 
of  these  requirempnts.  In  the  Glou- 
cester County  trucking  section,  for  in- 
stance, a  quite  common  rotation  is  mel- 
ons (water  or  musk),  sweet  potatoes, 
early  tomatoes,  and  clover  as  hay.  Where 
orchards  arc  planted  in  this  section  the 
rotation  with  the  exception  of  the 
clover  as  hay  is  continued  in  the  or- 
chard until  it  comes  into  bearing.  The 
melons  and  early  tomatoes  are  ideal 
inter-crops.  Sweet  potatoes,  when  grown 
in  an  orchard,  should  not  be  dug  until 
after  a  frost  as  the  late  stirring  of  the 
ground  incident  upon  digging  may  in- 
duce a  late  sappy  growth  of  the  trees. 
Snap  bean.s,  lima  beans  and  early  sugar 
corn  are  also  ideal  crops  for  the  young 
orchard.  In  the  potato  growing  sections 
early  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  young 
orchards,  and  the  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizer  usually  applied  result  in  a 
rapid  tree  growth. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  practical  to  grow 
the  so-called  ideal  inter-crop  for  or- 
chards. In  that  case  other  crops  may 
be  grown;  and,  while  the  trees  may  bo 
injured  somewhat,  tlie  ultimate  profit 
may  be  greater  than  if  no  crops  were 
grown.     In  one  very  fine  apple  orchard 


During  the  last  decade  there  has 
sprung  up  a  demand  for  agricultural  ex- 
hibitions of  all  kinds  at  fairs,  carni- 
vals, conventions  and  picnics.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  demand  for  agricul- 
tural materials  there  has  developed 
among  farmers,  especially  the  grang- 
ers, a  desire  to  exhibit  their  products. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  farmers  to  win  prizes 
is  in  the  vegetable  department,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  the 
readers  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  a  few 
suggestions  tiiat  will  aid  them  in  pro- 
paring  their  vegetables  for  exhibition 
l)urposes. 

First  of  all,  the  farmer  must  realize 
that  he  does  not  need  a  very  large  as- 
sortment in  order  to  compete.  The 
fellow  growing  large  fields  of  only  a 
few  crops  has  much  from  which  to  sort 
his  ideal  8j)ecimeu3.  Then  if  you  intend 
to  exhibit  you  should  get  the  premium 
list  from  the  secretary  of  the  fair  to 
find  out  for  just  what  the  various  rib- 
bons and  prizes  are  offered.  These  sec- 
retaries are  glad  to  send  these  lists  to 
all  who  may  ask  for  theim.  Then,  the 
grower  and  exhibitor  should  enter  his 
produce  as  directed  and  before  the  time 
when  entries  close.  Exhibit  just  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  any  article  speci- 
fied on  the  list.  Of  course,  if  the  grow- 
er has  something  else  ho  wishes  to  ex- 
hibit he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  and  may  receive  a  reward. 

Do  not  imagine  that  enormous  size 
is  a  merit.  The  market  value,  which 
many  judges  consider,  is  frequently 
lost  when  some  kinds  of  vegetables  be- 
come too  old  or  too  large.  All  speci- 
mens should  carry  the  correct  variety 
name;  should  be  perfectly  clean,  free 
from  diseases,  insect  injury,  cuts,  bruis- 
es, pithiness  and  sunscald.  When  two 
or  more  .sitecimens  are  called  for,  each 
one  should  be  exactly  like  the  other,  a'l 
true  to  the  type  of  the  variety  as 
named.  Everything  sliould  bo  arranged 
in  the  most  attractive  manner.  Never 
exhibit  beautiful  vegetables  in  a  dirty, 
old,  broken  or  weather-stained  basket; 
use  new  baskets  and  sometimes  even 
these  may  be  neatly  decorated  or  cover- 
ed. Never  tie  up  a  bunch  of  vegetables 
with  an  oldf  piece  of  rope  or  burlap;  use 
narrow  ribbon,  neat  strings  or  raffia. 
When  attaching  your  entry  card,  it 
should  not  be  neces-sary  to  punch  pin 
holes  into  the  vegetables  themselves. 

Asparagus  should  be  tied  in  tight, 
neat  bundles,  using  the  largest,  straight- 
est  stalks,  all  of  the  same  color,  wheth- 
er green   or   white,  as  specifletl   on   the 
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prize  lilt-  Eai-h  bunch  should  bo  nine 
inches  long,  and  sliould  weigh  about 
tjvvo  a"'^  three-quarter  pounds.  The 
heads  of  eacli  stalk  should  bo  close 
and  compact,  and  tlie  stalk  itself  should 
be  as  free  from  scales  or  bracts  as  possi- 
ble. 

Beans  should  bo  at  just  the  right  a;re 
for  market;  clean,  fresh  and  of  uni- 
form shape,  size  and  color. 

Beets  and  turnips  should  have  a  prop- 
er shape  according  to  the  variety.  Al- 
ways remember  that  the  markets  like 
a  quickly  grown,  globe-shaped  beet  or 
turnip  about  two  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Leave  the  tails 
on  if  the  tops  are  attached.  A  small 
thin  tail  shows  quality;  remove  old  or 
yellow  leaves   before  bunching. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  best  shown  neat- 
ly packed  in   strawberry    baskets. 

Cabbage  should  be  very  large  and 
heavy  if  individual  heads  are  called 
for,  but  if  a  basket  of  cabbage  is  en- 
tered, it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
demand  is  for  hard,  medium  largo  cab- 
bage. 

Cantaloupes  should  be  well  netted, 
firm  yet  ripe  and  should  not  compete 
in  the  same  class  with  muskmelons, 
which    are    larger    and    of    a    different 

type. 

Carrots  and  parsnips  should  be  of 
medium  size,  and  the  junction  between 
the  fleshy  root  and  feeding  root  should 
be  well  defined.  Green  shoulders,  due  to 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  before  the 
roots  were  dug,  are  objectionable. 

Cauliflowers  should  have  its  leaves 
trimmed  back  short  to  give  the  head  a 
pretty  appearance  and  a  "solid  feel- 
ing" when  it  is  lifted.  The  surface  of 
the  head  should  be  snow  white  and  of 
a  close,  smooth  texture. 

Celery  is  judged  by  the  number  and 
size  of  the  leaves  within  the  heart  of 
the  celery  plants.  It  should  not  have 
blight  spots,  rust  or  broken  stems.  A 
small  root  head  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
indicates  that  the  celery  grew  quickly 
and   is   therefore   tender. 

Sweet  corn  should  be  young  yet  well 
filled  out.  The  kernels  should  be  well 
arranged  and  close  together.  The  tip 
of  the  ear  should  be  well  filled  and 
not  damaged  by  the  corn  ear  worm.  The 
ear  should  be  cut  or  pulled  from  the 
stalk  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  re- 
tain the  outside  husks  which  are  the 
greenest.  Try  not  to  open  the  corn 
until  after  the  judge  has  passed  upon 
it. 

Cucumbers  should  be  long,  thin  and 
perfectly  green.  Signs  of  ripeness  or 
grossness  are  objectionable. 

Eggjdants  are  most  desirable  for  slic- 
ing when  they  have  chunky,  oblong 
»hape;  i.e.,  more  cylindrical  rather  than 
hall  shaped  or  pear  shaped.  Bright- 
ness, solidity  and  large  green  hulls  and 
stems    are    dt'sirn))le. 

Leeks  are  set  two  or  three  inches 
deep  by  the  best  gardeners  because 
they  realize  the  importance  of  long, 
well-blanched  bottoms. 

Lettuce  with  the  largest  and  most 
.Holid  head  will  win  first  prize  in  the 
head  lettuce  competition  |-Tjvided  it 
has  no  tip  burn,  is  free  from  disrolora- 
tions  and  h.'is  had  a  root  large  in  dia- 
meter. This  ia  an  indication  of  a  dense 
tender   heart. 

Onions  selected  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses should  not  show  the  least  tendency 
toward  a  thick  nei-k.  Avoid  those  carry- 
ing smut  spots,  green  streaks  or  those 
which  have  again  started  to  grow,  as 
this  is  a  sign  of  poor  keeping  qualities. 
Remove  only  the  outside  leaves  from 
the  bulbs  which  are  dirty.  Loose  leaves 
!\nd  their  rattle  indicate  that  the  onions 
were  jyroperly  cured.  Moderately  largo 
red  and  yellow  onions  are  desirable  but 
the  whites  should  be  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter  to  be  strictly  fancy. 

Peppers  are  divided  into  many  class- 
es; the  premium  list  should  state  wheth- 


er they  should  be  sweet  or  hot,  green  or  | 
red,    long    and    i>ointed    or    short    and 
large.      Never    exhibit    a    pepper    until 
it  has  become  fully  grown  and  the  flesh 
has  become  hard. 

Potatoes  come  under  all  the  rules  spok- 
en of  above,  medium  size,  correctly  nam- 
ed, perfectly  clean,  free  from  diseases, 
insect  injury,  cuts,  bruises,  pithiness, 
sunscald  and  second  growth  knots, 
Broailnc.ss,  flatness  and  plump  ends  in- 
dicate vigor. 

Pumj)kins  and  scpiash  may  be  consid- 
ered to  consist  of  two  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  on  jiremium  list, 
whether  the  "best"  or  "largest"  are 
desired.  In  the  former  case  the  judge 
must  consider  the  most  desirable  size 
for  market,  the  heaviest  weight  for  the 
size,  the  color,  shape  and  indicated 
quality.  When  the  "largest"  is  called 
for  the  weight  is  the  important  factor. 

Rhubarb  should  bo  tied  in  bunches  of 
four  stalks  each;  tying  up  the  leaves 
as  well.  Length,  size  and  color  are 
the  important  factors.  When  pulling 
the  stalks,  break  them  off  as  far  down 
in  the  ground  as  possible, 

Spii|ach  is  judged  according  to  the 
size  of  the  individual  leaves  and  the 
number  of  leaves  to  the  plant.  The 
roots  should  be  cut  off  one-half  inch 
long.  In  close  competition  a  clever 
jijdge  will  turn  over  the  spinach  plants 
to  determine  how  many  undesirable 
leaves  had  to  be  removed  to  make  tlie 
plants  presentable.  Such  minor  details 
frequently  decide  the  issue. 

Sweet  potatoes  should  be  of  medium 
size,  clear,  clean,  chunky  and  have  a 
good  color  for  the  variety. 

Tomatoes  should  be  free  from  large 
blossom  scabs,  cores,  cracks  or  green- 
ness around  the  steni.  Baskets  of  "can 
house"  tomatoes  should  be  thoroly  ripe, 
yet  sound,  while  "town"  tomatoes  need 
to  be  just  well  colored. 

Watermelons  should  be  shapely,  crisp, 
large,  ripe  and  solid.  Size  is  an  import- 
ant  factor. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  all  of 
the  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
When  exhibiting  a  di»i)lay  of  vegetables 
arrangement  and  attractiveness  arc  im- 
l)ortant.  The  judge  will  give  extra 
credit  for  spectacular  features  and  for 
vegetables  not  generally  grown,  out  of 
season  or  difficult  to  produce, — R.  W. 
DeBaun,  N.  J, 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


To  sec  strawberry  plants  bearing  fruit 
and  luscious  and  blossoms  fearlessly 
blooming  in  Northern  Maryland  so 
late  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  is  so  unusual 
ns  to  warr.'iiit  the  use  of  the  word 
remarkable — 'blooming  and  bearing  tho 
white  frosts  covered  them  several  times. 
In  a  small  yard  in  a  city  suburb  grow 
these  thrifty  jdants— the  very  kind 
that  an  enthusiastic  gardener  would 
gloat  over.  Small  wonder  that  the  own- 
er was  av.arded  a  special  prize  for 
"strawberries  in  fruit  and  blossom"  at 
the  Maryland  Week  Show. 

This  grower  and  prize  winner  (a 
woman)  says  that  six  years  ago  a  soil 
of  street  cleanings  was  begun  upon  the 
original  one  of  clay — the  new  soil  was 
built  up  to  a  depth  of  16  to  18  inches 
and  contained  just  dirt  enough  to  make 
good  soil.  Two  years  ago  Miss  Norris 
bought  a  few  plants  of  the  following 
kinds:  Progressive,  Productive,  Late 
Jersey,  Giant  and  St  Louis;  bone  du'^t 
was  used  for  fertilizer  and  strong  plants 
resulted.  The  combination  made  the 
almost  year  'round  production,  the 
grower  claims,  and  the  plants  were  put 
in  so  that  one  might  pidlenize  the  otlier. 
The  first  fruit  is  very  large  and  gradii 
ally  Itecomes  smaller  ns  the  seasivn 
advances.  The  constant  bearing  was 
remarkable  for  crowded  plants. — J, 


SELECT  THE  RIGHT  DIGGER 
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full  particulars  of  the  different  Farquhar  ina- 
chines.  Write  and  tell  us  ihi-  acreaue  piantod 
aud  we  wlU  seod  you  s  copy  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Lib. 
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Turn  Apple  Waste  to 
PROFIT 
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The  papers  announced  on  their  first 
THE  RICHEST  pages  the  other  day  that  the  richest 
WOMAN  woman  in  the  world  had  died.  What 

did  they  mean!  Simply  that  a  wo- 
man who  possessed  more  dollars  than  any  other  had 
passed  away  and  left  all  that  she  had,  all  that  she 
loved,  be'hind.  After  reading  a  short  history  of  her 
life  and  possessions  we  deny  that  she  was  the  richest 
woman  in  the  world.  Comparing  her  life  with  count- 
less others  we  know,  it  seems  cold  and  barren.  The 
women  whose  lives  are  spent  in  loving  service  for 
others  i  whose  arms  know  the  loving  embrace  of  little 
children,  and  whose  ears  are  attuned  to  the  prattle 
and  laughter  of  their  little  ones  experience  a  happiness 
that  can  never  be  inspired  by  the  click  of  the  stock- 
ticker.  Real  riches  are  possessions  which  fill  the  cup  of 
life  full  of  happiness  and  joy  and  our  land  is  full  of 
such  homes,  altho  material  wealth  is  a  stranger  to 
them.  The  "  richesft  woiuiiii  "  was  c-onsist^^iit  in  that 
she  never  pretended  to  be  happy, 

TJat'ire's  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertili- 
OOVER  ty  is-  to  keep  the  ground  covered,  keep 
CHOPS     something  growing  to  go  back  to  the  soil  as 

soil  builders.  The  farmers  who  fail  to  take 
this  hint  and  provide  cover  crops  to  cover  the  fields 
in  winter  and  return  fertility  in  the  spring,  are  ne- 
glecting one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  lessons.  The 
abundance  of  rain  this  season,  with  the  resulting  in- 
terference with  cultivation,  has  brought  the  weeds 
out  and  in  too  many  cases  they  will  be  the  only 
cover  crop  provided.  But  during  this  month,  there 
should  be  seeded  in  the  standing  com  such  crops 
as  will  make  good  growth  for  turning  under  next 
spring.  Crimson  clover  is  perhaps  best  for  general 
use  in  the  southern  half  of  this  state  and  in  Mary- 
land. Good  results  are  reported  from  seeding  ruta- 
bagas or  other  root  crops  with  the  clover  cover  crops. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  where  clover  does 
not  winter  well,  rye  and  the  vetches  are  used  to  best 
advantage.  Rye  alone  will  make  good  growth  and 
answer  half  the  purpose.  It  provides  green  material 
for  humus,  but  does  not  add  to  the  nitrogen  supply. 
The  farmers  of  the  southern  counties  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  the  leguminous 
cover  crop  possibility.  The  few  who  do  are  making 
full  use  of  it. 

A  .sensible  act  of  "preparedness"  on 
BUILD  A  many  farms  would  be  the  erection  of  a 
SILO  eilo  where  there  is  none,  or,  where  the 

capacity  is  not  sufficient.  We  urge  this 
this  year  with  special  emphasis,  basing  our  advice 
upon  the  backward  condition  of  the  corn  crop  at 
present.  We  urged  it  last  year  under  somewhat  simi- 
lar conditions  and  the  results  justified  the  advice.  The 
early  frosts  froze  thousands  of  acres  thruout  the 
country,  but  the  farmers  who  were  fore-handed  enough 
to  have  silos  were  jubilant  and  independent.  There 
is  no  greater  calamity  can  happen  to  the  general  farm- 
er, or  stock  raiser,  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  than 
to  have  the  corn  crop  frozen  before  it  is  ripe.  Not 
only  does  the  grain  remain  soft  and  perishable,  but 
the  stover  is  almost  valueless,  because  freezing  rup- 
tures the  cells  and  rains  wash  out  the  nutriment.  Un- 
less the  present  season  is  unusual,  and  the  remainder 
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greatly  diflfcrent  from  the  past  months,  there  will  be 
a  great  amount  of  corn  frosted  before  it  is  ripe,  judg- 
ing from  its  present  condition.  Seldom  if  ever  have 
we  seen  it  so  small  at  this  time  of  year,  especially 
in  the  higher  altitudes  and  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts. The  building  of  a  silo  is  a  sensible  and  pro- 
fitable thing  in  any  event,  because  the  man  Who  docs 
is  a  gainer  whether  frost  comes  early,  or  doesn't  come 
until  Christmas. 

•  The  Farm  Loan  Board  nominated  by 

FARM  LOAN  President  WilsDn  last  week  will  have 
BOARD  supervision  over  the  new  farm  loan 

or  rural  credits  system.  As  many  de- 
tails of  the  new  law  are  more  or  less  experimental, 
the  governing  board  has  a  big  work  before  it,  and 
wide  interest  attaches  to  the  men  selected.  The 
nominees  are  George  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia, 
Democrat,  four-year  term;  Charles  E.  Lobdell,  of 
Kansas,  Republican,  two-year  term;  William  S.  A. 
Smith,  of  Iowa,  Republican,  six-year  term,  and  Her- 
bert Quick,  of  West  Virginia,  Democrat,  eight-year 
term.  The  middle  west  and  east  are  well  represented, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  new  law  will  be  of 
greatest  service  in  the  south  and  far  west,  and  neither 
of  these  sections  are  given  representation  on  the 
governing  board.  The  members  individually  and  col- 
lectively are  well  qualified  for  their  new  duties  altho 
actual  farm  interest  or  practical  farm  experience  does 
not  predominate.  Mr,  Smith  is  the  farmer  of  the 
board.  He  is  a  practical  farmer  with  large  farm 
holdings  and  wide  experience  in  farm  operations.  In 
addition  he  is  experienced  in  banking,  being  a  direc- 
tor of  a  bank  that  has  enjoyed  a  large  farm  mort- 
gage business.  Mr.  Quick,  who  it  is  expected  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  board,  is  also  classed  as  a 
farmer  but  he  is  better  known  as  a  writer  on  farm 
subjects  end  a  student  of  rural  afifairs.  He  is  trained 
in  law  and  has  had  considerable  executive  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Lobdell  are  authorities  on 
finance,  the  former  having  a  wide  experience  in 
bond  investments  and  the  latter  being  an  experienced 
banker.  As  much  of  the  success  of  the  ne^v  system 
depends  upon  organization  of  the  district  banks  and 
handling  the  sale  of  the  farm  loan  bonds,  these  men 
should  be  well  qualified  for  the  position.  We  believe 
the  board  is  well  selected,  altho  there  will  be  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  to  name  at  least  one  man 
who  has  been  identified  with  strictly  farm  problems 
in  a  national  way. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  hay  crop  thru- 
THE  HAY  out  the  east  is  one  of  the  largest  in  re- 
CROP  cent  years.  The  quality,  however,  is  only 

fair,  owing  to  presence  of  weeds  and 
poor  curing  weather  in  many  sections.  The  crop 
insures  an  abundance  of  roughage  for  winter  feeding. 
The  liay  market  is  dull  at  present,  and  those  who 
have  kept  in  touch  with  market  and  crop  conditions 
predict  a  low  hay  market  for  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. It  is  pointed  out  that  considerable  hay  was 
carried  over  from  last  season  in  spite  of  the  favor- 
able prices,  and  this  surplus  will  add  materially  to  the 
available  supply  this  year.  The  price  means  much  in 
sections  where  timothy  hay  is  a  regular  cash  crop. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  public  to  keep  in  mind 
while  reading  the  optomistic  accounts  published  in 
city  pajpers  and  government  reports  the  stress  that  is 
put  upon  farmers  and  their  families  by  the  wet  har- 
vest and  the  great  scarcity  of  labor.  In  many  instances 
financial  loss  has  occurred  because  of  the  whole  or 
partial  loss  of  crops  on  account  of  these  two  factors. 
This  is  a  matter  for  national  concern,  and  none  of 
the  subjects  that  seem  to  be  getting  first-page  atten- 
tion will  prove  to  be  a  panacea  for  the  present  agri- 
cultural dilemma. 


THE   CITY'S  INTEREST  IN   AGRICULTURE 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  recently  asked  us 
to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  city 
businessmen  ought  to  be  interested  in  agricultural 
welfare.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this  question 
is  being  asked  by  city  people.  Our  reply  as  published 
is  given  below  for  our  readers  to  criticise  or  discuss. 

"The  evidences  of  growth  of  city  interest  in  agri- 
cultural welfare  are  most  encouraging,  but  there  is 
need  of  much  discussion  of  the  interdependence  of  city 
and  country  interests  by  the  city  press.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  reasons  underlying  such  interest  may  be 
briefly  classified  under  the  interest  in  food  supply, 
financial  returns  to  the  city,  and  the  recruiting  of 
coming  generations. 

"Every  economist  realizes  that  agriculture  is  a 
basic  industry.  Napoleon  said  that  every  army  travel- 
ed upon  its  belly.  So  every  town  and  every  city  de- 
mands first  of  all  a  full  supply  of  fresh,  wholesome 
food  products.  To  insure  such  supply,  the  interests 
of  agriculture  must  be  protected  to  support  a  content- 
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ed,  progressive  and  prosperous  rural  population;  farm- 
ing must  pay  as  large  a  return  on  investment  and  com- 
parable labor  as  do  the  city  industries  or  the  late 
movement  of  population  from  the  country  to  the  city 
must  continue,  and  cities  as  well  as  country 
will  suffer.  As  au  example,  at  the  present  time  when 
factories  and  shops  are  making  abuormal  inducements 
to  labor,  farmers  in  some  sections  of  our  own  state 
have  abandoned  their  farms  temporarily  to  work  in 
factories  simply  because  they  can  get  a  larger  finan- 
cial return  for  their  labor  by  such  work  than  by 
operating  their  farms.  This  is  but  a  temporary  condi- 
tion  and  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  our  food  sup- 
2dy.  But  it  points  the  necessity  of  a  just  balance  of 
returns,  and  it  indicates  what  would  happen  to  our 
food  supply  if  such  balance  is  not  maintained. 

"In  a  broad  sense,  labor  is  the  raw  material  of 
city  industries.  Labor  is  drawn  and  held,  not  only  by 
the  wages  paid  but  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  re- 
turns in  the  comforts  of  living  which  those  wages  will 
buy.  Among  the  first  of  these  comforts  are  food  pro- 
ducts. The  city  employer  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
food  supply  of  his  city.  The  living  wage  that  he 
must  pay  depends  upon  what  his  employes  are  forced 
to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  food.  To  insure  that  food  supply,  there 
must  be  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

"Second,  the  earnings  from  agriculture  are  prac- 
tically all  invested  in  city  products.  The  farm  pro- 
duces its  own  raw  food  and  nothing  more.  Every 
article  of  home  and  farm  equipment,  every  improve- 
ment of  land  by  better  cultivation,  drainage,  fertiliza- 
tion with  commercial  fertilizers,  every  luxury  of  the 
homo  and  for  the  members  of  the  farm  family,  is  the 
product  of  city  industries,  and  most  of  them  are 
purchased  from  city  shops.  The  money  that  is  saved 
is  deposited  with  local  banks  and  finds  its  way  to 
the  city  banking  institutions.  The  money  that  is 
made  on  the  farm  goes  back  to  the  city  in  return  for 
staple  products.  A  prosperous  agricultural  section 
gives  a  sure  and  stable  patronage  for  city  business. 

"Third.  The  country  is  the  recruiting  ground  for 
the  next  generation  of  city  population.  Presentday 
couditious  are  conducive  to  small  families.  The  large 
families  are  raised  principally  by  the  recent  immi- 
grants and  by  the  farmers.  The  next  generation  of 
city  population  is  drawn  largely  from  these  two 
sources.  If  the  coming  generations  are  to  maintain  or 
improve  past  standards  they  must  receive  their  train- 
ing in  the  country.  This  means  that  the  country  com- 
munities must  enjoy  a  measure  of  prosperity  which 
will  enable  them  to  keep  up  and  improve  school  sys- 
tems, church  and  social  conditions  to  produce  the 
men  and  women  to  take  their  places  in  city  industrial 
and  commercial  life.  I  believe  that  a  close  study  of 
population  statistics  will  sustain  this  point,  and  its 
lesson  should  impress  every  city  man  who  is  concerned 
with  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  of  his  city 
institutions  and  welfare. 

"You  asked  only  for  some  reasons  why  city  men 
should  be  interested  in  country  welfare.  May  I  add 
just  a  point  or  two  on  how  I  believe  the  city  can  be 
of  greatest  service?  A  contented  and  progressive 
agriculture  necessitates  a  fairly  prosperous  agricul- 
ture. There  has  been  and  still  is  a  general  city  im- 
nrflsainn  that  nil  tliat  is  needed  to  add  to  the  farmer's 
prosperity  is  more  farm  products;  that  the  only  way 
to  help  the  farmers  is  to  enable  them  to  produce  more 
from  their  farms.  This  is  but  a  part  of  the  remedy, 
and  I  believe  a  small  part.  Our  farmers  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  greatly  increase  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  farm  lands  when  the  returns  on  their 
products  warrant  such  improvement. 

"But  when  fruit  must  rot  on  the  trees  for  lack 
of  market,  when  potatoes  must  be  used  for  stock  feed 
because  the  market  nrice  will  not  pay  for  hauling, 
when  vegetables  are  left  on  the  ground  because  they 
will  not  pay  for  the  package  and  freight,  and  when 
dairy  herds  are  sold  because  the  price  of  milk  will 
not  pay  for  cost  of  production,  it  is  silly  to  urge  in- 
creased production.  There  are  two  remedies,  decreas- 
ed cost  of  production  and  reorganization  of  market 
facilities  which  will  yield  the  jirodiicer  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  consumers'  price.  Under  the  present 
conditions  farmers  receive,  on  an  average,  not  over 
50  percent  of  the  consumers'  price,  and  this  difference 
accounts  for  much  of  the  discouragement  and  more  of 
the  indifferent  farming  now  found  in  our  agricultural 
sections.  The  farmers  must  solve  the  problem  of  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  production,  but  the  cities,  and 
particularly  the  businessmen,  must  help  solve  the 
problem  of  marketing. 

"Let  me  cite  the  case  of  milk  as  an  example. 
Farmers  are  getting  about  3  cents  per  quart  for  milk, 
while  our  city  people  are  paying  8  cents  per  quart 
for  the  lowest  standard  grade.  Dairying  returns 
fertility  to  the  soil  and  promotes  a  permanent  system 
of  soil  conservation;  yet  many  of  our  nearby  dairy- 
men are  facing  failure  because  of  the  low  market 
price  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  is  one  of  our 
most  nutritious  food  products.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
cheapest  fond  products  on  the  basis  of  food  value.  If 
our  city  people  were  to  recognize  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  encourage  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  cheap 
and  often  dangerous  soft  drinks  now  sold  on  hundreds 
of  street  stands  thruout  this  city,  the  demand  for 
milk  could  be  doubled  or  trebled.  Then  cheapen  the 
cost  of  distribution  to  give  the  producers  a  larger 
share  of  the  retail  price  and  farmers  would  meet  the 
increased  demand  and  make  their  farms  more  produc- 
tive every  year  in  doing  it. 

"As  an  example  of  how  newspapers  can  help  in 
this,  may  I  give  one  concrete  example!  Within  the 
last  few  months  a  northern  New  Jersey  city  papar 
commissioned  a  commercial  photographer  to  secure 
a  photograph  of  the  dirtiest  cow  he  could  find  in  his 
travels  over  two  states.  That  photograph  was  pub- 
lished as  an  example  of  how  cows  are  kept  in  herds 
supplying  milk  to  that  city!  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
of  course,  but  it  indicates  how  newspapers  have  harm- 
ed rather  than  helped  the  cause. — A.  J.  A." 
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nil  but  disappeared  from  the  mark 
there     are     10     miscellaneous 


;et  and   pect  now  is  that  the  1916  crop  will  be   Quarantine  Division, 
classes   not  far  from  5,000  cars.     Estimates  of    Industry, 

growers  range  from  4,500  to  5,500.  The  committee  will 
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Bureau  of  Animal 
act  in  an  advisory 


The   State   and    Ready    Cash.— About  "^'m°g„fJ,./^Joad8— Plans  to  select  the  "  Millers  and  Feed  Dealers.— The  West-  capacity  on  all  live  stock  sanitary  quc»- 

fifteen  or  sixti;en  mouths  ago  Governor  ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^    improved    under    the    fed-  em  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Mutual  tions  and  will  considcr^such  matter  as 

iprovo  *  '    —  -  .        .  -       .    .         .    .  •  ____-,.„       ^         ._    _ 

other  ' 


Brumbaugh,  after   deciding  to  approve  "Jl^i'^^^^i.^^";;  ^^t^'^-fj^^;^.  un\\'e;ta^^^^^  MiUers   and   Feed    Dealers'  Association    may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  chairman 


own 
ques- 
trol  and 
and  re- 
best 


two-year  period   for  which   the   gencr 


ras^embly  had  legislated.    To  use  a  slang  ,  ^-^2,000  Worked  -Accordi 

Xlse    lie    was   ''in    the    middle"    and  I-tin  issued  by  the  State  Highway 

froin  what  is  being  said  about  the  State   partment    there    were    42; 


nPtothebul-   ^'«i"«  into  the  co-operative  purchase  of    Hnited   for    live    stock  sanitary    control 
Highway  De-    i'ceds  and  grains  as  a  commercial  enter-    wc.rk  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 


969    men    who    pnse.    The  address  of  M.  C.  Burritt,  dir- 
worked  on  the  improvement  of  highways   ^'''tor  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  state, 


minial  industry. 

FAIR  DATE  CORRECTION 


ehanna  Co., 
6-7,  1916,  in- 
published  in 


hard  up''  iuat  now.  Ovv-   was  so  far  behind  that  farmers  could  not 


:-   \    ♦!.«  f.,,.t  thnt  1  h-iliMce  was  main-  «paro  the  day  and  that  because  indus-  granges  with  their  business.                               To-onerati 

ine  to  the  ract  tliat  a  oaiantc  was  main  i            ..    ■.     .     x               „„  „„  „„„„4-  fK^f  Storaife  E22S  Must  Be  Branded. —  Ihat        '-'O  operaii 

**     -        ■'          '     '     ,o  „ -ii: —  :„-.,, -3  trial  activity  in  towns  was  so  great  that  .   oLuiaj,u  i^j,j,a  ^-xuai,  a  v.                 p  v^^,i=  snciatinnq  — 

^'^^^   „„„ij  J,,t.  „^  „..,„„     T„  orTua  r,f  tlin  IS  the  ordcr  of  the  Department  of  !•  oods  sociaiions. 


tained  to  the  extent  ot  millions  in  years  '■'•"  a.v..,|».>.j  .oj-....=  ,,^^^^  %  "i.  u,„  is  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Food: 
^;;ne  by  there  never  was  any  difficulty  ;nen  c  ^  n.vt  ge^^away  In  «Pit^  of  the  l^^d  Markets  to  take  Effect  September  1 
about  meeting  demands.  _  Now  the  funds  'l^cbne  in  numbergo^^  ^^^^^^^^    ,,^_^^^j    storage"    must    be 


ive  Live  Stock  Shipping  As- 
Farmcrs'   Bulletin   718   dis- 
cusses  co-operative   live  stock   associa- 
tions.    Under  organization  it  gives  de- 


of  October  the  State  Treasury  will  be 
bulging  with  money  because  that  is  tlie 
time  when  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
corporation  taxes  commence  to  be  paid. 
Sometimes  a  l.alancc  is  a  pretty  goo<l  may 
thin<»  to  have  around.     If  Pennsylvania  "i 


formed    by    representatives    of    various   «'""    '»    unuruKeu    packages 

counties  tJ  systematize  the  work.  they  have  been  received  trom  cold  stor- 


th 


for  the  sum  of  $1,625  and  the  ladies  of 


was  "not  so   lavish   with   appropriations  tended  that  the  heavy  vehicles  do  more 

^r  hospitals  which  ought  to  be   main-  damage    to    a   highway   improved    in    a    /^^/JJ"'^^  which  Key  had 

tainedby  the  communities  in  which  they    modern  way  on   one  trip  than  do  some    'lovvn  ■^i,juu  yvuicu  t     y^     _ 

of  the  lighter  cars  in  a  season.     It  is 

likely  that  suggestions  will  be  made  to 
increase  the  fees  for  the  heavier  cars  or 
vehicles. 

Agree    to    Help. — Manufacturers    and 


are  located  or  directly  controlled  by  the 
state  there  would  be  money  all  the  \v:\r 
round    to    run    the    government   and    to 
conduct  public  works. 
The  Surface   Fiasco. — The    course    of 


l^\    ^h^A^M.f    stock.    The  bulletin  is  mailed  free' from 
lad  raised  dur-      .       ., 

ing  the  past  two  years' from  sj)cia^s^and    ^Vashington,  D.  C. 


that  the  rapid  develojimcnt  of  these  as- 
sociations in  the  middle  western  states 
where  they  have  been  in  operation  is 
indicative  of  the  benefits  to  their  mem- 
bers and  the  movement  must  be  re- 
cognized as  a  factor  of  permanent  and 
growing  importance  in  marketing  live 
stock.  The  bulletin  is  mailed  free  from 
the   U.   S.   Department    of   Agriculture, 


otherwise,  and  assumed  the  balance  of 
the  indebtedness.     It  is  proposed  to  ex 
pend  about  $10,000  on  the  building. — D 


the  controversy  between  State  Zoolo-  agents  of  traction  engines  at  a  confer- 
tiist  H  A.  Surface  and  the  State  Com-  ence  held  here  a  couple  of  days  ago 
mission  of  Agriculture  has  not  been  an  promised  Highway  Commisoioner  Black 
enlightening  one  for  Capitol  Hill.  At  their  aid  in  devising  some  plan  whereby 
a  time  when  removals  for  political  rea  injury  to  the  highways  from  the  cleats 
sons  are  threatened  in  the  state  govern-  of  traction  engines  would  be  avoided, 
meut  and  when  new  methods  are  to  be  A  few  years  ago  the  traction  people 
inaucrurated,  the  hesitancy  manifested  were  engaged  in  controversy  with  the 
80  long  by  the  commissiou  in  dealing  Highway  department,  but  now  they  are 
with  the  obstreperous  zoologist  has  un-  working  with  it  and  the  manner  in 
doubtedly  had  a  bad  effect.  Not  in  which  the  question  of  damage  to  roads 
rears  has  the  Capitol  had  such  a  sigular  vvas  taken  up  indicates  a  totally  chang- 
situation  as  that  brought  about  by  the  ed  attitude.  A  further  conference  is 
manner  in  which  the  head  of  a  bureau  to  be  held  in  the  fall, 
has  defied  the  admiuistrativ*  body  ap-  To  Sue  For  Fires.— The  State  Depart- 
pointed  to  conduct  the  department  of  ment  of  Forestry  has  certified  to  the  at- 
which  ho  is  a  subordinate.  Summary  torney  general  ?>\  cases  in  which  it  has 
dismissal  has  generally  been  the  lot  of  been  established  that  fires  were  started 
men  who  have  tried  that  in  other  in  woods  thru  carelessness  or  malice, 
branches  of  the  state  government.  and    steps    will    be   taken    to   push    the 

Farmers  Want  Sheep.— The  offer  of  cases.  It  is  the  idea  to  institute  suit 
the  State  Departinent  of  Agriculture  to  wherever  the  evidence  can  be  obtained 
place  5,000  ewes  on  farms  of  Pennsyl-  and  by  stiff  fines  make  examples  of  pcr- 
vania  on  condition  that  the  farmers  sons  who  are  responsible  for  the  annual 
share  the  wool  clip  and  the  meat  with  loss  thru  fires  in  woodlands  or  on  state 
the  textile  manufacturers  and  others  preserves.— Hamilton,  Harris'burg,  July 
interested  in  restoring  the  wool  in-  31,  1916. 
dustry  appears  to  have  been  taken   up 


NEW  JERSE-Y  FARM  NOTES 

Sweet  Potato  Crops. — The  sweet  pota- 
to crop  in  South  .Jersey  is  in  very  good 
condition  in  spite  of  the  adverse  weath- 
er early  in  the  season.     Since   the   hot 


Household  Insects. — ^Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin G99  details  methods  of  using  hydro- 
eanie  acid  gas  against  household  in- 
sects, such  as  bed  bugs,  fleas,  cock- 
roaiehos,  ants,  clothes  moths,  carpet 
beetles,  etc.  Free  from  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARM  MEETING   CALENDAR 


by  the  agricultural  people  of  the  state 
with  enthusiasm.  Instead  of  5,000  sheep 
being  asked  there  are  requests  for  over 
7,000,  and  fifty  counties  are  represented 
in  the  list  of  letters  filed 
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(iranjjo  Picnic,  Alcyon  Park,  Pitman,  N,  J., 
-Xutiust    9-11. 

Grangers'  Inter-State  Picnic,  William's 
Grove,    Pa.,    August   28-.Sei)tember   2. 

Maryland  Horticultural  Society  (Summer 
Mcfiinjr),   Hancock  Md.,    August  29-30. 

Farmers'  Alutual  Protective  Assooiation, 
Indian    Fields,    N.    Y.,     Sei)tember    5. 

Nortlit-rn  Nut  Growers'  .Association,  Waah- 
ini;toii,   I).   C.    .Sei)tember   8-9. 

Solebury  Fanners'  Exhibit,  Solobury,  Pa., 
Sejilember    11-16. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
.September    11-16. 

Inter-State   Fair,    Trenton,    N.   J.,    Stoptem- 


ber 


19. 


National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield,  M«8b., 
October    12-21. 

Fanners'  National  Congress,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,    October    17-19. 

November   21-25. 


FAIRS    NEXT   WEES 


Millslwro,    Washington    Co.,    Pa. 
Newark  Valley,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Donegal   Twp.,    Butler   Co.,    Pa. 
Pokemoke,    Worcester   Co.,   Md. 
-Afton,   Chenango   Co.,   N.   Y. 


Aug.  8-10 

Aug.  8-10 

Aug.  8-11 

Aug.  8-11 

Aug.  8-11 


Fawn    Grove,    York   Co.,    Pa AiJLg.  9-11 


The  Apple  Crop  in  Western  New  York. 
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for  practical  tests  this  fall.  The  hay  and    by     some     growers     that     the     Duch-  Blight".    These    specialists    are    urging  Silo  Temperature (89 

other  early  crops  will  offer  excellent  ma-  ess    of   Oldenburgh    is    practically    free   the  farmers  to  select  their  sweet  potato  g^j,^  ^  g;,^  Editorial  ^^ 

terial  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  from   scale.     Last  year  the   apple   crop   goed  for  the  following  year  at  digging  Cover   CTo\i%".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\\   ge 

in  the  way  of  pooling,  grading  and  ship-   was   so    small    •        •  ' 

ping  in  large  lots.  Genesee  Coum-j  xiu.,,  ^.y,,,^.^    .....^ov^^.-     ueairauio    nma,   oct-u    oieur    ui    mxcuLiuu  ^^^^   Crop  86 

Hay   Crop. — The    current    bulletin    of  tion    did    not    open    its    offices    and   the   can  be  obtained.     Such  a  practice,  they  Kichest    Vfwn^n'  .'..'.'.  .'.'/..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.   86 
the  "^"  -  .      .     -.  ....,- 

only 

crop  eqi 

'        •  ..  --L,i_  i,-_... i-_-i  _.:i, ,,  ^  ...  .  Horticulture 

rowing.    Reducing   Coat    84 

the  second  crop,  notably  in  Berks  and  normally  yields  8,000  barrels.  August  19   as   the   date   for  the   second  vVpe'tabie'^^Prepar^flon'To/^Ex^Mbit'ing' ^       85 

Lancaster.  Anthrax   Troubles   in    Erie    County. —  and  last  run   thru   the  county  this   sea-  Household 

Virginia    Visitors.— The    State    Capi-  Anthrax    and   rabies   are    receiving    the  son.     Extensive   preparations  are   being  Ctold  Pack  Canning^ J^je^hods   92 

tol  and  some  of  the  lower  counties  not-  attention    of    the    state    department    of  made  for  this  trip  which  promises  to  be  Easy  Farming  Operation    91 

ed  for  agricultural  products  were  visit-  Agriculture,    in   Erie  County.     Anthrax  even  more  interesting  than  the  tour  held  Good  Hog  Breeding .'.   91 

ed  this  week   by  farmers  and  business  has  appeared  in  two  herds  of  cattle  near  i„  .June.    A  route  thru  the  northern  half  broilers  Must  Be  We?pJd 

men    from    Augusta    County,    Va.,    who  South   Wales,   also   on   a  farm   in   East  of  the  county  has  been  mapped  out,  with  Cai>ons    Bring   High   Prices"!!'.!'.'.!'.!'.'.  90 

came  on  tours  arranged  by  farm  bureau  Aurora  and  again  in  Holland,  all  towns  stops  at  some  of  the  best  dairy  and  fruit  Hamburgs  or  Not   ! ! ! ! !  90 

agents   and    others   connected    with    the  in    Erie   County.      A   state    veterinarian  farni.s   in  tliis  section   of   the   state.— L.   ^Ia"ure  and  Litter  for  Gardens    90 

Ilarrisburg   NotM 


lUe     iViarKeiing     ivicemigs. a  iie      uiai/     y^    mu.v^    .«    "'I^    «....-»    -»•    ...-..._,      „.-,.•„.«.,  viguiuuaij'      ait^yi      mo      iiu»>      iju»tixiug      mu     luiiu      vyu-vperanuu 

meetings    to    organize    communities    for  in  Western  New  York,  so  much  so  that  ground.     One  disease  seems  to  be  quite  L^^^.sons  from  Back  to 

marketing  of  crops  in  bulk  will  be  held  the  apple  crop  will  be  a  comparatively  prevalent,    however,    which    is    causing         cover  Crop8'',™Pun 

within  a  short  time,  instructions  having  small  one  this  year.    Some  of  the  larger  many  vines  to  die  or  become  yellow  and                             '       Dl    . 

been  given  to  the  men  in  charge  of  this  growers  sprayed  five  and  six  times  this  atunted.     According  to  specialists  much   C<'r*'''<J,*    Milk         ... .' 

branch  of  the  work  of  the  Department   spring    but    even    that    did    not    check  of   this  disease   is  stem   rot,  sometimes  Fiy'"Repena"nt8*  for'cows 

of  Agriculture    to   get  things  in   shape   the   scale  appreciably.     It   is  remarked  spoken     of     as     "wilt"     or     "yellow  Hornless    Champion     ... 

-.     .  .    V        growers     that     the     Duch-  Blight".    These    specialists    are    urging  Silo  Temperature    

lenburgh    is    practically    free  the  farmers  to  select  their  sweet  potato  g^j,^  ^  g;,^            Editori 

I.     Last  year  the   apple   crop   seed  for  the  following  year  at  digging  cover   Crops"!!!!!!!!!! 86 

lall    in    the    county    that    the  time.    By  splitting  the  stems  of  the  most  <''ty's  interest- in   Agriculture    ..!!!!!!!   86 
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lot    open    its    offices    and   the  can  be  obtained.     Such  a  practice,  they  Kichest    Wom'.ui    !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !   86 

Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  outlook  now  is  that  there  will  be  less  say,  should  reduce  the  amount  of  disease                       Orange   and  General 

y  five  counties  failed  to  have  a  hay   reason  than  last  year  for  opening.     The  in  the  next  crop.                                              Frd"amental^'«fTairroadBo"nds' ! ! ! '  "  '   98 
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ten  years.     The  eastern  counties  are  re-  snys  that  his  forty-acre  orchard  will  re-  County     Farm     Bureau     committee     in 

porting  some  exceptional  prospects  for  turn  about  2,000  barrels  this  year  which  charge  of  automobile  trips  has  selected  s[nlwb*^r?y 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIVE  STOCK 
SANITARY  AFFAIRS 


State  and  ready  cash,  Surface  fiasco, 
Farmers  want  sheep.  Marketing  meet- 
ines.  Hay  crop,  Virginia  visitors,  More 
about  fertilizers.  To  select  roads.  May 
increase  fees,  Agree  to  help.  To  sue 
for    fires 


agricultural  extension  work.     The  visit-  buried  20  carca.sses  of  cows  in  one  day 

ing,  while  flattering  to  state  pride,  also  at    South    Wales,    Dr.    Wills,   the    state 

shows  what   might  bo  done  to  get  the  veterinarian,  says  that  rabies  have  not 

business  men  of  this  state  and  adjoin-  been    much  in   evidence   for   some   time  • 

ing  states  familiar  with  what  Pennsyl-  but  that  recently  the  disease  has  broken  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ap- 

vania   raises  and  the   excellence   of  its  out    in    Chautauqua    County    near    the  |)ointed  the  following  named  members  of 

farms.  Penn.svlvania    state    line    and    also    in  the  Bureau   of  Animal   Industry   as  an      %we'^f^^t^f<i'"* 

More  About  Fertilizers. — Attention  is  several   places   in   the   extreme   western  advisory  committee  on  Live  Stock  Sani-         tion.  Fanners 

called  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i>art  of  the  state.  tary   Affairs:    Dr.  A.   D.  Melvin,   Chief  New  York  Notes                   ^r       ,,    ,     . 

to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  complete        The  Grape  Crop.-"  The  Grape  Belt ",  of    the    Bureau     of    Animal     Industry,         ;V;ix%'r3,lV^  Tn'^EHe  cZnfv    Gr^p^ 

fertilizers  now  in  the  market.     A  year  a  newspaper  published   at   Dunkirk,  N.  Chairman;  Mr.  Goo.  M.  Kommel,  Chief.                   '     - 

ago  there  were  422  brands  which  could  Y.  has  recently  canvassed  the  belt  ask-  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of 

be  classed  as  comjilete.     This  year  the  ing  information  on  the  outlook  for  the  Animal  Industry;  Mr.  B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief, 

analyses  show  but  217.  Correspondingly  grape   crop  and   ascertains   that   it    will  Dairy   Division,    Bureau   of   Animal   In- 

there  has  been  a  iump  in  the  number  of  bo    smaller   than    la.<«t    year.      The    1915  dustry;   Dr.  R.  A.  Ramsay,  Chief,  Field  Roarer  Periodic  o.pthalmia,'Ohronie  cougli. 

acidulated   fertilizers   of   various   kinds,  crop   amounted    to    7,072    cars    and    the  Inspection  Division.  Bureau  of  Animal         ^\»^^;nf^  \7;d^^;''''i^^-:'JVi'^S;;«r5^;' 

Rock  fertilizers  containing  potash  have  1914  crop  was  8,-386  cars,  but  the  pros-  Industry;    Dr.    R.    W.    Hickman,    Chief,        heated     .'.,.. ! 
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THAT'S  GUARANTEED 


—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolntely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillera,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yoorself  ,ia  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.  Kluten  fecd.corn  distillers' irrains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  midJlintrs  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
(fredicnt  weired  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  nuite  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
(rood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cowmaytumalossintoaproflt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "■•■•}  kMk  M  mi  nMiff^ 
nian,  the  deciaion  being  entirely  up  to  you. 
Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  as  if  none  near  you. 
THE  UltOWE  MILLINO  CO  lUSSiDtMii  Bldg.,  Detriit,  MM. 


AUTOMATIC 


ROWELL  « 
Silo  Fillers 

Dwlgned  for  perfect  efficiency  and  buUt  for  e«r- 
Tlee  by  a  pioneer  organltatloa  of  over  Otty 
years'  experloac^.  ^tUOed  users  all  over 
America  who  claim  the  Rowell  tbe  perfect  sUo 
filler  and  urKe  Itw  exclusive  use.  The  Rowell 
Is  the  ntoHt  eoinpleie  line  lo  point  of  sixes  and 
equipments  In  the  United  Htates.  Complete 
atocka  of  machines  and  repair  parts  are  carried 
at  distributing  points  to  Insure  quick  dellrcry 
to  all  buyers.  Bend  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
■ee  the  features  that  have  made  "Tbe  Rowell 
Automatic"  Supreme. 

The  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO., 

1116  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WU. 


The  Saratoga 
SILO 


Round 

Door 


Do  not  ordw  until  you 
have  Inveetlgated  tbis 
Bllo.  Radically  dltfereot 
In  construction.  Exclu- 
sive In  Ite  features  and 
In  a  class  by  Itsell.  The 
best  you  ever  saw. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

In  Panna.    Write  us  at 
once  If  Interested. 

The  Saratofa  SHo  Mf|.  C*. 
Saratota  Sprlnft,  N.  V. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

^^  with  closed  elbow  puts  the  fodder 
g-^        over  Into  silo   where    you  want  It. 

THE      INWARD-     SHEAR 

makes  fast  work  because  the  knives 
cut  from  the  outer  edk'e  toward  the 
main  shaft  where  cultliis  power  Is 
greatest.         Writs  lor  FREE  Catalog. 

Prompt  shlpnieutH   from  Htock   In   all 
dlfferont  sec Hou3. Some  territory  open' 
for  Live  AKOnls. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  124  Hlfhland, 
Warsaw,  N  V  '  "" 

Write  Un-  ■■■  ,' 
estdlHtrlbui  i-'i 
or  dealer 


ROSSHetalSILO 

KeepB  all  your  enBlla^  sweet,  g 
tn-Hh  and  clean.  Unavoidable  1 
lo88  rpsiuoed  to  about  1%  due  to  1 
no  leaka^o  or  evaporation.  § 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO  i 
can't  blow  down,  buckle,  twist  1 
or  collapse.  Stands  rl^d  even  s 
when  empty.  Fireproof,  storm- = 
pruof.  Capacity  increased  any  = 
time  by  adding  to  height.  Guar-  = 
an  teed  ajralnHt  silage  adds.  We  g 
also  make  the  Rohs  Wood  .SUo.  = 
Write  for  fren  catalofj.  1 

AGENTS  WANTKD.  = 

THE    E.    W.    ROSS    CO.  i 

BOX381  Bprln(lleld,  Ohio. 


TRIPL«¥ALI 

FROST-PROOF 


mm 


Three  walls,  Instead  of  the  usual.one,  make 
tble  silo  air  tlRht, frost  and  wiiter  proof;  pr«»- 
serves  8ll»«e  ixTfei'tly.  Re(jiilr<'«  no  hoops. 
Cestt  no  more  than  tingle  wall  *lloi.    Must 

durable,  t.uurantei'd.   Miiny  aatlnued  users.  ,^ , 

Send  pofUl  for  catalog.    AcUn  Afmtl  «ailt(d.  ,^ 
W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBKN  CO.. 
1 14*  neralch.  N.  V 
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THE   HOME    OF    CERTIFIED    MILK 


(Continued  from  page  .1.) 
allowing  the  bodies  to  tip  over  back- 
ward. The  manure  is  too  liquid  to  por- 
init  the  use  of  spreaders  and  must 
be  spread  by  hand.  Flies  are  never 
allowed  to  breed  in  any  manure  about 
the  barns  or  fields. 

Last  summer  the  largest  frame  barn 
was  struck  by  lightning  during  the 
night  and  destroyed.  The  cows,  how- 
ever, were  all  gotten  out  safely  by  some 
of  the  firemen.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a 
fireproof  structure  of  hollow  clay 
blocks,  alongside  of  a  previoiusly  con- 
structed fireproof  concrete  barn  and 
connected  to  it  by  the  barn  milk  room 
and  feed  rooms.  The  feed  rooms  and 
silos  are  at  the  ends  of  the  barns,  but 
far  enough  removed  to  prevent  any 
odors  contaminating  the  milk.  The 
)>resent  concrete  barn,  as  will  the  new 
barn,  houses  102  cows  and  the  other 
two   barns   accommodate    284   cows. 

The  housing  problem  has  been  studied 
very  carefully,  especially  the  provis- 
ions for  ventilation  and  easy  removal 
of  manure.     In  all  the  barns  the  cows 


spray  of  water,  remove  loose  bedding 
clinging  to  the  cow,  wash  each  udder 
with  two  waters  until  it  is  clean  and 
then  dry  it  with  a  sterilized  towel.  A 
covered  pail  with  a  stnall  opening  on  the 
side  of  the  pail  is  used  for  collecting 
the  milk.  Mr,  Francisco  designed  the 
pail  and  it  is  used  only  at  Fairfield. 
Each  milker  wears  a  clean  white  suit, 
freshly  sterilized  and  must  wash  and 
dry  his  hands  each  time  he  empties  his 
pail. 

The  milk  is  carried  by  the  milker  to 
the  fly  and  dust-proof  booths  in  the 
barns,  where  it  is  emptied  into  cans.  As 
soon  as  two  or  three  cans  are  full  thoy 
are  sent  to  the  second  floor  of  the  dairy 
building  by  overhead  cableway.  The 
can  there  passes  into  a  screened  booth 
and  is  emptied  thru  a  filter  into  a  small 
tank.  From  the  tank  it  flows  by  gravi- 
ty thru  the  latest  type,  two-section  in- 
closed cooler.  The  first  section  is  cool- 
ed by  water  from  the  artesian  well  and 
the  second  by  brine  from  the  refrigera- 
tion plant. 

As  the  milk  leaves  the  cooler  it  has  a 
temperature  of  38  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  runs  from  the  cooler  into  a  rotary 
filler,  which  delivers  the  capped  bottle 
to  the  inspector  who,  after  passing  the 
bottle,  places  it  into  the  12-bottlo  crate. 
Tin  foil  caps  are  then  put  on,  complete- 
ly covering  the  top  and  keeping  the  lip 


KEYSTONE   BEAUTY  PLUM  JOHANNA   161646-  WORLD'S  RECORD  HORNLESS 
COW;    1.108   LBS.   BUTPtiR   IN   365   DAYS,   OWNED   BY  GEO    STEVENS 
AND  SONS.   LACKAWANNA  COUNTY,   hENNA. 


face  the  central  feed  way.  The  windows 
are  pocketed  in  the  wall  or  swung  at 
the  center  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
free  circulation  of  air.  In  winter  the 
King  system  of  ventilation  is  relied 
upon.  For  large  Hodstein  cows  the  plat- 
form is  56  inches  long  and  42  inches  of 
width  is  allowed  each  cow.  The  cows 
go  out  only  in  pleasant  weather  for 
short  periods  of  exercise  in  small  barn 
yards.  Shavings  are  used  for  bedding; 
they  are  not  as  dusty  as  straw.  The 
cows  are  watered  in  the  feed  trough 
and  one  of  the  important  rules  is  that 
cither  feed  or  clean  water  shall  be  in 
front  of  the  cows  about  24  'hours  of 
each   day. 

The  Milking 

The  milking  is  done  by  hand.  Each 
man  is  expected  to  milk  from  22  to  25 
cows  twice  a  day  and  do  about  four 
hours  of  barn  or  farm  work.  About 
60  Polish  laborers  are  required  to  do 
the  work  iji  the  production  end  of  the 
Fairfield  business.  The  gang  of  milk- 
ers is  under  the  direction  of  a  super- 
intendent. He  and  the  eow-cleaning 
foreman  are  responsible  for  the  bac- 
terial content  of  the  milk  when  it  leav- 
es the  barn,  and  9o  are  always  on  the 
lookout  that  nothing  is  done  to  lower 
tlie  quality  of  the  milk  by  uncleanli- 
nosa  on  the  part  of  the  milkers. 

The  milking  gang  is  preceded  by  the 
cow-cleaning  gang  of  four  men  and 
foreman.  Thoy  clean  the  platform,  mois- 
ten  the   bedding  and   cow   with    a   fine 


of  the  bottle  clean.  The  bottles  are 
next  packed  in  ice  and  loaded  into  a 
covered  auto  truck  and  taken  to  the 
storage  house.  In  storage  the  milk  is 
placed  in  a  large  refrigerator  that  is 
cooled  by  an  ice  machine.  The  delivery 
wagons  begin  to  load  shortly  after  mid- 
night and  the  milk  is  on  the  customers' 
doorsteps  before  it  is  twenty-four  hours 
old.  The  milk  is  iced  on  the  wagons 
every  day  the  temperature  is  50  or 
below,  and  on  the  cap  are  instructions 
to  the  coustomer  to  keep  the  milk  at  a 
temperature  of  45  or  below.  Twenty- 
five  wagons  and  electric  delivery  cars 
are  required  to  deliver  the  five  or  six 
thousand  quarts  of  Francisco's  Fair- 
field Dairy  products. 

The  bottles  are  washed  at  the  farm 
by  the  latest  type  hydraulic  and  revolv- 
ing brush  bottle-washing  machine,  and 
are  then  sterilized  in  a  steam  pressure 
.sterilizer  for  25  minutes.  Steam  is 
also  on  tap  at  many  points  in  the  dairy 
for  the  sterilization  of  bottling  room 
equipment  and  clothing.  The  pails  and 
cans  are  sterilized  in  the  pressure  ster- 
ilizer. A  15-ton  ice  machine  and  a 
large  natural  ice  storage  provide  ample 
cooling  and  refrigeration  at  all  seasons. 
The  Help 

Before  a  man  is  employed  to  work  on 
the  farm  he  must  pass  a  rigid  medical 
examination  and  have  his  clothing  steri- 
lized. Every  two  weeks  all  the  men  are 
examined  by  the  visiting  physicians  so 
that  at  all   times  the   customers  know 
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that  no  one  with  a  throat  or  skin  dis- 
ease is  coming  in  contact  in  any  way 
with  the  milk  they  are  feeding  their 
baby.  The  presence  of  typhoid  carriers 
among  the  men  is  also  carefully  guarded 
atrainst.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
employes  a  dormitory  ajid  boarding 
house  is  maintained.  This  is  equipped 
with  modern  toilet  conveniences.  Ouu 
of  the  Polish  men  is  the  cook,  and  he 
knows  just  how  the  men  like  their 
meals  prepared.  A  constant  surveil- 
lance is  kept  of  possible  breeding  places  ■ 
for  flies  and  mosquitoes,  so  that  in 
the  middle  of  summer  the  buildings  are 
nearly  free  from  flies.  Cleanliness  is 
tlio  watchword  everywhere  and  all  the 
time. 

Many  people  will  say  that  there  are 
too  many  fine  points  in  the  Fairfield 
.system  to  pay  anybody  for  doing  all 
that  Mr.  Francisco  does  to  safeguard 
his  customers;  but  Fairfield  has  paid 
for  its  own  building  and  there  is  an  un- 
failing demand,  even  tho  the  price  has 
gradually  been  raised  until  now  Fair- 
field milk  sells  for  16  cents  a  quart.  The 
milk  is  used  alike  by  the  rich  and  poor 
who  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  necessities  in  tho  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Farm 

The  farm  now  comprises  about  one 
thousand  acres  of  bottom  and  hillside 
land.  Nearly  200  acres  are  kept  in  corn, 
100  in  alfalfa,  70  in  timothy,  and  50 
acres  are  devoted  to  raising  sweet  corn, 
laUbago,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  spin- 
ach for  the  New  York  wholesale  vege- 
table market. 

A  heavy  variety  of  northern-grown 
ensilage  seed  corn  is  planted,  and  as  the 
land  receives  a  top  dressing  of  four  to 
five  tons  of  manure  each  year,  it  con- 
tinues to  produce  15  tons  of  silage  per 
acre,  year  after  year.  Tho  corn  is  drill- 
ed, one  kernel  albout  every  ten  inches. 
After  the  removal  of  the  corn  crop  50 
to  60  acres  are  disked  and  sown  to  rye. 
This  is  cut  the  following  May  and  June 
and  fed  as  cut  to  the  cows.  The  land 
is  then  covered  again  with  manure  and 
pUi,  uaci£  to  corn.  Two-row  cuikivaLors 
are  used,  thus  permitting  rapid  cultiva- 
tion following  rains.  When  the  corn 
is  about  two  feet  high  a  gang  of  men 
go  thru  it  with  hoes,  cleaning  out  all 
weeds  in  the  row. 

Most  of  the  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa 
is  fed  green  to  the  cows  as  cut.  The 
sweet  corn  stalks  also  furnish  another 
soiling  crop.  Last  spring  part  of  the 
first  planting  of  corn  came  up  very  poor- 
ly and  on  account  of  the  excessively 
wet  weather  the  ground  became  very 
foul  with  weeds.  A  traetor  plow  was 
put  in  and  the  ground  refitted  and  re- 
planted. The  planting  was  finished  the 
24th  of  June.  At  harvest  time  this 
late  planting  was  thought  to  be  as  good 
as  tho  earlier.  The  tractor  now  has  a 
])ermanent  place  at  Fairfield. 

Alfalfa  has  been  the  principal  soiling 
crop  for  ten  years.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons four  cuttings  are  made.  When  a 
field  is  to  be  reseeded  to  alfalfa  the 
sod  is  turned  under  in  the  spring  and 
the  land  sowed  with  peas  and  oats. 
These  are  used  as  a  scfiling  crop  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  cuttings  of 
alfalfa.  The  land  is  again  plowed  and 
worked  down  fine  by  repeated  harrow- 
ings  at  intervals  to  kill  all  weeds.  One 
thousand  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  is 
applied  per  acre  and  the  seed  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  No  manure 
is  applied  to  the  alfalfa.  A  stand  of 
alfalfa  is  as  easy  to  get  on  this  farm 
as  any  other  crop,  and  the  seedings 
stand  several  years.  Corn  and  alfalfa 
are  the  two  great  crops  on  the  farm. 
The  timothy  is  fed  to  the  horses  on  the 
farm  and  those  used  on  the  delivery 
wagons  in  the  city. 

The  calves  arc  raised  on  tho  milk 
frmn  the  fresh  cows  and  the  pasteurized 
milk  from  the  cows  in  quarantine,  also 
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on  any  surplus  skim  milk  from  the  grees  tho  first  few  days  and  then  slow- 
dairy.  After  the  first  six  months  they  ly  declines  during  the  fall  and  winter 
are  pastured  ou  a  mountain  farm.  A  until  it  reaches  the  lowest  point  about 
large  amount  of  additional  feed  must  40  degrees  in  March.  In  good  silage 
be  purchased  to  feed  in  connection  with  the  temperature  seldom  goes  more  than 
the  farm-grown  silage.  Alfalfa  hay  is  a  few  degrees  if  any  above  100  degrees 
purchased  from  tlie  semi-arid  West,  and  Fahrenheit  and  may  not  go  abcufc  90. 
fed  to  the  limit  of  the  cow's  desire  for  The  only  high  temperatures  found  are 
it.  Bran,  beet  pulp,  hominy,  malt  sprouts  at  the  surface  when  the  air  comes  in 
and  oil  meal  make  up  the  concentrate  contact  with  silage.  Furthermore  a 
fed  thruout  tho  year.  One  man  has  temperature  much  above  100  means  loss 
charge  of  the  feeding  and  is  responsible  of  silage  as  some  of  the  material  is 
for  tho  health  of  the  herd.  being  actually  burned  to  make  the  heat. 
Mr.  Francisco  epitomized  the  secret  Mould  will  raise  the  temperature  some, 
of  his  own  great  success  when  he  gave  Corn  put  in  the  silo  in  a  mature  eon- 
this  advice  to  a  young  man  going  out  dition  develops  more  heat  than  that 
of  his  employ:  "Employ  brains  and  put  in  green.  No  relation  was  found 
honesty  in  your  business.  Eliminate  between  the  material  used  in  the  con- 
the  middleman  by  selling  your  product  struction  of  the  silo  and  tho  tempera- 
direct    to    consumers.      Standardize    it  ture  of  the  silage.     Practically  no  dif- 


and  make  it  of  such  quality  tl»at  phy- 
sicians will  recommend  and  guarantee 
your  product." 

THE    HORNLESS    CHAMPION 


ference  in  the  freezing  of  the  silage  on 
the  wall  was  observed  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  silos. 

No  one  in  tho  climate  of  Missouri  at 
least,    need    hesitate    to    choose    which- 
ever type  of  construction  he  prefers  on 
Following  is  tho  record  of  Keystone    account  of  any  fear  regarding  the  tem- 

Beauty     Plum     Johanna,     No.     161646,    perature  or  freezing  of  the  silage.— C. 

daughter  of  Cornucopia  Plum  Johanna,    H.  Ecklcs,  Mo.  Experiment  Station. 

the  world's  record  hornless  cow  and  the  


youngest  cow  in  tho  world,  to  appear 
in  Volume  26  of  the  Blue  Book,  to 
have  made  1,108  lbs.  of  the  butter  in 
365  days.  At  3  years,  3  months  and  23 
days,  she  had  the  following  A.  R.  O. 
records:  7  days,  o68  lbs.  milk;  27.05  lbs. 


FLY  REPELLANTS  FOR  COWS 


A  fly    repellent   used   on    dairy    cows 

i.s  a  relief  for  a  short  time.     Also  the 

use  of  fly  traps  and  clean   methods  in 

butter,  3.81  percent  fat;  30  days,  2390,1    ],andling  and  feeding  cows  help  to  keep 

the    number   of  flies   small.     There   are 


lbs.  milk,  110.52  lbs.  butter,  3.7  percent 
fat;  CO  days,  4810.9  lbs.  milk,  217.1:? 
lbs.  butter,  3.61  percent  fat;  90  days, 
7029.7  lbs.  milk,  316.42  lbs.  butter,  3.6 
percent    fat;    7    days,    8    months    after 


many  reliable  repellents  that  can  be 
made  cheaply,  The  one  recommended 
by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  con- 
sists of  two  cakes  of  laundry  soap  dia 


freshening  (world's  record  when  made),    solved    in    warm    water,    1}    pounds    of 
422,8   lbs.   milk,   22,45   lbs.   butter,   4.25 
percent;  365  days,  (198  strictly  official) 
22496.6  lbs.   milk,   1108.88  lbs.  butter, 
3.94    percent   fat. 

Freshening  again  at  4  years,  10 
months  and  20  days,  she  has  the  fol- 
lowing records:  7  days,  665.5  lbs.  milk, 
26.3  lbs,  fat,  32.875  lbs.  butter,  3.95 
pe/rcent  fat;  30  days,  2733.4  lbs.  milk, 
lu6.573  ibs.  fat,  133.210  lbs.  butter, 
3.90  percent  fat;  90  days,  7836.6  lbs. 
milk,  306.113  lbs.  fat,  382.641  lbs.  but- 
ter, 3.91  percent  fat;  182  days,  14580.7 
lbs.  milk,  578.387  lbs.  fat,  722.983  lbs. 
butter,  3.96  percent  fat.  She  will  be 
continued    somi-officially   for    365   days. 


S-3 


SHARPIES 

^^  SUCTION-FEED  ^ 

Cream  separatoK 

The  only  separator  that  skims  perfectly  clean  at 
widely  varying  speeds  and  delivers  cream  of  unva- 
rying thickness.  Saves  $40  to  $60  a  year  extra,  due 
to  this  wonderful  Suction-feed  feature  (the  feed  va- 
ries with  the  speed).  Has  other  important  exclu- 
sive features  no  discs  to  wash,  knee-high  supply  tank,  ball 
bearing.     Over  one  million  Sharpies  users.     Send  for  catalog. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  IVest  Chester,  Pa. 
Branches:      Chicago      Sun  Francisco      Portland      Toronto 


Pulvertzed  Sheer 

30%  Increased 


S&|Li<m.6eofe|ia.i 


XffiA 


Fall  Wheat 


Greatly  inoreaacHlin  yioUl 
by  u.su  of  Pulverized  Sheep 
^Manure.  Ono  farmer 
'writes:  "30*  increase<l 
yield  over  barn  manure  on 
worn-out  land."  Dropped 
with  fertilizer  attach- 
ment. Rich  in  nitroKen. 
phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash. Also  adds  humua.  For  all  field  crops  and 
meadows.  Wonderful  results  on  Karden*.  truok 
pnti-hcH,  liiwns.  small  fruits,  ftc.  Sheop^*  Head  Brand  in 
Btcrilizcil  l.y  heat  to  kill  all  (jernisaml  u(  iil  Ki'nis.  Pulver- 
i/.eil  an. I  put  into  Bai'ks  for  tasy  luirnlliiiK'.  Write  for  pricts 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  836  RIVER  ST.,  AURORA.  ILL. 


■'^^?^' 
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I  GET  READY  to  be  at 

I  Benninger's  Great  Consignment  Sale  | 

I  on  August  9-10,  1916 

I   Fair  Grounds  -  -  •  Allentown,  Pa.    | 

I    150  Registered  Up-to-Date  Holsteln  Frleslana    | 

Males  and  fetnales,  bro<l  In  blood  lines  of 


TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  SILO 


resin,  half  pint  of  fiah  oil,  aud  enough 
water  to  make  three  gallons.  Boil  fcho 
resin,  soap  and  fish  oil  until  fhe  resin 
dissolves.  Add  half  a  pint  of  kerosene 
oif  to  the  mixture  when  it  is  ready  to 
use.  Apply  it  with  a  brush  or  spray 
pump.  About  half  a  pint  should  be  used 
ou  the  cow  at  an  application.  It  will 
lio  necessary  to  make  the  application 
three  times  a  week  until  the  hair  has 
become  coated   with  the   resin. 

Another  recipe,  recommended  by  the 
Minnesota  E.\'pcriment  Station,  consists 
of  one  pound  of  rancid  lard  aud  half  a 
pint  of  kerosene  oil,  mixed  thoroly  until 
a  creamy  mass  forms.  Rub  this  not 
too  thickly  over  the  backs  of  the  cows 
with  a  cloth  or  with  the  bare  hand. 


World's  Record  tnllk  and  butter  producers,  ; 

Including   a  number  of  KranddauKliters  of  % 

Kln«  of  the  Pontlacs.    Everyone  Interested  I 

In  bettor  cattle  should  be  at  tbia  sale.  1 

Auo..  Col.  D.  L.  Perry.        E.C.  Brill,  (n  tbe  Bos,    I 
Columbus.  Ohio  Stewartsvllle,  N.J.        | 

Bale  Director,  W.  M.  Bennlnger,  Uennlngers,  Pa. 

.iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiimniiiiMiiiiitiiiiKiiiiiitiHiiiiiiitiiiiK •■■ii.ii    km (Miiiiioitiiir 

MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

HiRh  grade  heifer  calveaS  10  (oSlft 
expreaa  paid  In  lota  of  Ove  Book 
your  orders  now  for  tall  delivery 
Some  remarkable  bancalna  I  n 
young  heifers  from  0  weeks  to  18 
mos.  of  age.  Reg  bull  calves  from 
S25  up.  4  reg.  belfer  calves  priced 
to  sell.  Tbree  grade  belfera  A  reg 
bull  4  months  old  for  tlOO.  Wrlt« 
your  wants  In  Holstelns. 
C.  W.  Ellla.  Jr..  Cortland.  N.Y 


IMIIMIII   (MIHMMIIMMUi; 


DAIRY    PRODUCTS    AT    NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 


Every  one  who  has  used  a  silo  has 
observed  that  at  times  the  silage  be- 
comes hot.  This  is  generally  noticed  on 
the  surface  during  mild  weather  as  when 

the  silage  is  being  fed  in  rather  small  The  dairy  products  premium  list  for 
quantities.  Many  have  supposed  that  tho  National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield, 
tho  entire  mass  of  silage  becomes  very  Mass.,  October  12  to  21,  is  ready  for 
hot  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  distribution.  Because  of  the  nation- 
is  necessary  to  preserve  it.  Agents  of  wi/do  cam5)aign  which  the  National 
various  types  of  silos  have  also  taken  Dairy  Council  has  recently  undertaken 
advantage  of  the  lack  of  general  infor-  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  more  and 
mation  on  this  subject  to  make  claims  better  dairy  products,  the  competition 
for  or  against  certain  types  of  silos  on  at  this  year's  dairy  show  should  be  the 
the  grounds  that  tho  temperature  of  the    best  ever. 

silage  is  influenced  by  tho  particular  The  classifications  are:  Creamery  but- 
construction.  ter,    whole    milk    and    hand    separator; 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  de-  dairy  butter;  ohecse,  American  cheddar 
cided  two  years  ago  to  get  the  facts,  aud  Swiss,  brick  and  LimUirger;  mar- 
Electric  thermometers  were  placed  in  kot  milk  and  cream,  certified  and  pas- 
silos  to  take  the  temperatures.  A  bulb  teurized  milk,  the  latter  being  a  new 
was  placed  in  the  silo  during  filling  at  class.  The  premiums  in  the  ibutter  and 
any  point  where  it  was  desir.ablo  to  take  cheese  classes  will  be:  Fir.st,  gold  medal 
the  temperature.  This  bulb  had  wires  or  trophy;  silver  and  bronze  medals  to 
leading  to  the  outside  of  the  silo  so  the  the  second  and  third  best  from  each 
temperature  could  bo  taken  with  an  .state  scoring  at  least  9.3;  diplomas  to 
electrical  device  at  any  time.  Tempera-  each  entry  scoring  93  or  better  that 
ture  readings  were  taken  near  the  con-  doos  not  take  a  medal.  In  the  milk  and 
ter  of  the  silage  mass  and  at  the  wall  at  cream  classes  the  premiums  will  be  the 
frequent  intervals  during  two  scason.s  in 
from  8  to  10  silos  including  stave,  iron, 
tile,  Ourl(>r  and  cmicrete. 

It  was  found  tliat  the  temperature  in 
the  dei)tli  of  tho  silage  is  never  high 
as   is  so    ftft^'ii    thought.      After    filling. 


5  U«l«lAla*  pair  Of  registered  Hototeln  Calves  for 

i  nOISIOinS  gale    Uelferotie-bair  white  born  Mar. 

=  I   'le,  sire  2S  lb  bull;  dam  18  lb.  4  yr. old  record. 
:  Bull  t:alJ  nearly  white  born  May  21.  1916,  sire 

5  grand  son  of  King  of  l-ontlacs.     uam  daughter  oi 

i  27.50  lb.  cow.        Prici    for  pair  $200. 
=  Also  registered  heifer  two-thirds   white   born 

I  May  2.  1915:  sire  28  lo.  bull:  dam    daughter  of 

i  27  60  cow.     This  heifer's  25  nearest  dams  average 

i  over  26  lbs.  butter  In  7  das.  oraclally      Price  J250. 
!  These  calves  are  right  In  every  way 

I  WM.  K.  CREASY.     R.F.D.  I.     CatawUaa.  Pa. 

|„„ ,„„, iMiiuiiiuii.iiii lumiHilim I ■ ' """I ■Hiiiii'iii 

The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  sire-s  dam,  as  a  senior  4  yr  old  has  the  following 
K.  R.  O.  records:  7  da..  32.5  Ib.butter;  30  da  .  133.2; 
365  da  1 108  lb.  Her  dam  made  1056  lb.  In  366  days 
AveraV'o"  flam  »«>''  granddam.  1083  lb.  In  368  days 
and  4  19  per  cent  fat  for  year.      „      ,       .       ., 

Polled  Bull  calves  f  100  up.    CaUlog  for  stamp. 

Georife  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  consider  tbe 
purchase  of  Lime  for  Fall  use.    _ 

CALEDONIA 

MARL     LIME 

has     made     some     wonderful 

records  for  quick  aud  lasting 

results.       Before    you    buy 

your  lime.send  for  our  prices 

and  Book  si   Um  Fxts  (free). 

Internat'i  Agr'l  Corp'n. 

837  Marine  Bank  Bldtf.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Your  Silo  is  Ready  NOW 

Your  Economy  silo  will  be  shipped  the  day 
we  get  your  order.  When  It  reaches  you, 
you'll  nnd  these  features:  continuous  door- 
way tliat  makes  It  ihxolutelu  nir-tlsht.  fc.as- 
lly  adjuHted  door^  Steel  hoopa  form  easy 
ludderH.  .\i>  metnlllc  parts  lualdo  to  rust 
andspollsllaifo.  Built  of  white  or  yellow 
plue,  OrcKon  flror  cypreBS.  Complete  an- 
chorHKe  system  with  every  silo.  Our  motto: 
"Quality  and  l.lfellme  Service  "  Kactorlea 
at  Frederick.  Md.A  Uoanoke.  Va.  Catalog. 
Economy  Silo  k  Manufacturinil  Co. 
Dopt.  «.).    Frfd-  rltk,  Md. 


Bupply  sold  to  August  I'a^ 
Place  your  order  now  for  7-8 
Holsteln  Heifer  calves  S  15 
each  Kxpreas  paid  In  lota  of 
5  to  deliver  In  Sept..  Oct.  A 
Nov  12  registered  belfera 
SI50ea  II  registered  belf«r 
calves  SlUOea  Registered 
bullH  t'26  up.  2  carloads  of 
hlxh  grade  heifers,  legl^ 
tered  and  higb-grade  oowt 
aud.Berksb  Ire  pigs. 

^    J.C.  REAOAN. 

^     .    ..      .TuUy,ij'.iY. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  ?„Tiie^s^?id 

color,  young,  good  size  and  conformation.  Also  have 

decided  to  dlBpose  of  our  flock  of 
a\  u:_„  Clw^.».^  consLstlng  of  31  stock  ewee 

Shropshire  bheep  3  rams   and  0  ewe  iambs. 

Callor  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  D.  BLOOM.  Mgr  ,     Lynnewmid  Farm,  Ogonts.  Pa 


lllllllllllllMltnilllHIIIIlUMtllllMIIMIIMIIIIIIMtMtMllllttMIMIIIIIHMIMtllll    Mllll 

I  Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  Sls"^^;  i 

i   belfera  JiJO  .ind  up.     All  rcglatered. 

I  R.  F.  SHANNON,   Renshaw  BIdg.,  Pittsburg 

.'MllliniHIIintllNIIIMMIIIIIItllMlllllltllllHIIMMIlMHritlltMttltlillMDIIIHItHMIIIniMIIIMItMII 
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Reg.  Holstein 

butter  In  7  days,  r  ' 
P.  8.  ORAYBILL 


Bull  calf,  5  months  ol<l  from 
A.  R.  O.  Dam.  record  20  lb. 
Price  $85  for  quick  sale. 

Blrd-lo-lland  .  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


FIR8T 
CHECK 


$60.00 


TAK£8 
HIM 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL 

A  son  of    King  Pontlae  Ple^ertle  I>e  Kol  wbo  la 

from  a  twiee  32-lb.  cow,  and  sired   by  •25-lb.  son 

of  King  of  tbe  Pontlaoa.  Uam  la  a  oow  of  oaptMlty. 

8TEVBN8  BROTHERS    COMPANY. 

Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


G..»..,r.o<>  fr^-m  fOTD  Crest  Buttercup  49887, 
Uernsey  ^.vOW  dropped  June  IstlUl  3.  Bred  to 
Golden  Noble  bull,  due  Oct.  16.  Cow  and  price  right 
Amos   Rothenberger.  R.  U.I,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Uwin  ■.  MMBto, 


Send  for  sale  list. 
CMtMvllla,  Pa. 


¥»_...»«  /^,. lr>on  both  sexes.        Fine  Hto< 
jersey  V^aiVeB  most    noted     pedigrees    In    the 
world.     FRED  O.  W.  RCNK 


Fine  stock  of  tbe 
llgrees  In  the 
Allentown.  Pa. 


'U'^l-4..,v:.^.,  A  few  Reg  iBtered  cows  bred  toa  son  ol 
rlOlSieinS  $60,000  bull.  AIso  bull  calves.  Prices 
right      DAVTW  RROH. S»iven  Volleyn    Pa 

Guernsey  Bulls  Calv«  ar,d  yean mgs  at  prices 

FRED.  W.  CARD. Hylvanla.  Pa. 

bulla    from 
250  animals  In  the  herd. 
R.   1)    1.  llarrlRtmrg.  P«. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

from  dams  with  Advanced  Registry  records  rang- 
ing from  25  to  29  lbs.  of  butter  In  a  week.  Sired  by  a 
bull  whose  six  nearest  danu  Including  a  senior  three 
yr.  old  average  2'J.71  lbs  of  butter  In  a  week.  No 
guess  work  in  buying  this  kind  as  we  rurnish  pho- 
tographs of  the  anlm.tl  and  guarantee  satis- 
faction or  money  back .  Several  are  now  ready  for 
service.  We  pay  express  and  furnish  all  papers  free. 
Write  today  and  state  just  what  you  want. 
LEVELACRES    farms,  Cassvllte.  N.  Y. 

Quit  the  Holsteln  Business?    No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer ealves.belfers  and  cows.  No  bluff—we  must  aell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lllte  Stock  Farm,  Stockbrld^e,  N.Y.formerly  MutmetTllla 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf  ."91™  'ih  to' 

a  handsome  grandson    of  King    Segts.    Dam  Rouble 
Clothlldn  De    Kol,    now    milking    at    rate    of    2000 
poundH  of  milk  and  !K)  pounds  butter  ;iO  days,  luder 
ordinary  farm  care.  Price  cheap  for  quick   sale. 
A.  B.  TWINING.  FOREST    HILL,   MD. 


Registered  Ayrshires  T^r^'^'S^^^""^ 

lieircr  about  same  age  (to  sell  bull)  at  9125  for  pair,  well 

bred,  not  rel.ited,  fushlonablo  color. 

I'llll.lP     IMIICE,  WEST  CHESTER.   Pa. 

H/vl  -loItiL.  ReulHtered  4  year  old  bull,  that  has 
OI.Mtlll.S  A.  R.O.  <lrtUKtiterH:  2  reulHtered  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers:  al.so  ;i  grade  heifers. 
I'rlcos  right  PLUM  LY.-sr  FARM  . 

FAinVIEW  VILLA'iR.     PA..         (near  Norrlstown ) 


DeHlstered    Holsteln    and    <;uern«ey 

•*•  calvPH  to  serviceable  age 
RONNYMF.ADS  FARMS. 


Av^-sihiptJa   Herd  established  32  years. 
rtyT.MUres  for  sale,    inspection  invited 
R.  TKMPLKTO.N  A  SONS. 


A.  R.  atoek 
Ulster,  Pa. 


GvxAt^    riiirns*»v«i     •Iclf«'r8.  bred  heifers,  cows. 
rd,tie    VJliril.SfyS     a  bulls     Photos  on  request 
Locust  Lawn  Farm.  BIrd-In-IIaud.  Box  2,  [..anoCo,  Pa. 

H/-kla4<>!r>o  •'  ft''"   Bulla,  rt  to  »  mos..  Hired  by  son  of 
OI»W*ins  iTiMiliand  KorndyKe  l>e  Kol.  at  farmers* 
nrinMi         r'lover  !.«»'  l»>i«k  t-'ar-n  Monroe,     MIeh. 


same  except  that  firsts  will  be  gold 
inoilals  and  tho  iiiinimum  score  to  win 
a  prize  shall  be  Ori. 

Complete  information  is  containe<i  in 
tho  premium  list.H  and  entry  blanks, 
which   may  bo  obt.iinod  of  W.  E.  Skin- 


the  tempfrpfMrc  r^^S  .from  5  to  10  de-    ner,  16  Broadway,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Si  I  o  Fi  1 1  ers  f  or  Gasoline  Engine  Power 

Double  the  Capacity  with  Lew  Power  and  corbsiderabiy  Lew  Speed. 

I.  Wp  Uiiiko  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  larKc  capae- 

7  ity  to  meet  the  special  rtxjuirementa  of  all 

silo    users.      Tbeso  tnachinca  are  specially 

dc.><iKncd   to  bo  operul«>d    by    popular   aiie 

Cin.soline  i:nKine8— 0-8-10-l'2  aud    14   II.  P. 


Tell  us  what  your  power  is  nnd  we  will  advise  you 
what  biro  Koss  .Silo  Filler  you  re<|uirc. 

Write  for  Our  Spsolal  Proposition  Today 
and  HUiie  If  you  Initud  to  buy  tlus  year.      Karly  urden 
will  .Hiive  you  money. 
The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box   161,  Springflaid,  Ohio 
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When 
They  Lack 
"NICE" 
Paint 

Nothing  improves  a  home  like, 
fresh  paint.    When  things  com- 
mence to   look   shabby   a  good 
coat  of  NICE  Paint  will  make  it 
look  like  home  again.      Use 


NICE 


Paints,  Stains,  Enamels, 
Varnishes,  Wood  Fillers,  etc. 


TWAOK 
HAWK 


U.S.A. 


A  coat  of  "NICE"  Paint  now 
and  then  will  save  many  dollars 
in  repairs.  NICE  Paints  are  long 
lasting  and  have  remarkable 
elasticity  and  durability  because 
of  the  pure  leads,  zincs,  oils, 
colors  and  pigments  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

We  are  proud  of  "NICE" 
Paints  and  you  will  b^proud  of 
the  job  when  it  is  done. 


»» 


I 


Booklet  "Paint  Pointers 

Free.  Contains  practical  and  Instruc- 
tive Information.  Every  farm  home 
sheuld  have  one  for  ready  reference. 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day 

Eugene  E.  Nice,         Philadelphia 


The  Guarantee  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Cataloftt 

Free  a  Pout - 

MlGets  It. 


Write  U«  For   Your 

FREE  COPY 

Today 


MTliis  ii  th«  iprradrrconiiidered  by  «Ter)ronr'to  be  the  l>eit 
tnd  mu(t  utisfactory  iprrailer  en  the  markrt.  Hai  scquirrd  * 
natiuiial  ret'iitalioii  fur  sprea'lint?  lime  in  any  fui-iii,  GROt'ND 
LlMbSTONK,  coniiiiercicl  frrtiliuT  etc.  containii  Bevcn  ipoL'ial 
patented  f»'aturps,  lurli  as  sui>er-spi<ler-trianpl*'-force-f<'ed 
auuiniatic  sliiftiun  clutch  for  throwing  Sfirea'l^r  in  and  out  ef 
(ear  from  'jeat;  •prcadinij  atUchnicnt  nil!  KPRKAD  (Tenly  or 
•ow  in  rowa. 

Note  hnw  itiirdy  ihe  la  hulll.  pleaae.  In  deiigninf  her  we 
had  in  mind  dnrahility.  Bimplirftr.  practicatiilty.  Comes  ful- 
ly equipped,  with  acre  marli,  indieat"r  screen  lid.  seat,  netk- 
yoke,  dniihls  and  iinitle  treei.  FREIGHT  FRKPAID.  A  de- 
pendatile  .spreader  ai  a  low  {trice. 

Guarantee  Mfs.  Co..  Dept.  C  3,    Baltimore,  Md. 


I 
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SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  SpeoUltiM  are 

POULTRY.  EGCt  CAIVRS. 

Dreascd  Meats.  Unti  and  Batter 

Get  In  touch  with  ua 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2M  Withlniton  SL  and  West  Washlniton  Mkl.New  York 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


/^  FnnS  Ftr  — SniBll  oonBlKnments  from 
yQZ^.  kj\3\j\j,  i-iiv.  producers  Injfour  terfltory 
O^fcjy  brlriK  very  attractive  prlcea,  Retdrnii  day  of 
^^^^    arrival.     Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradstreot. 

imrrH  iuher  i  taa  co..  imm  BrH»»itiist.Nw  YwM.t 

Chicks  that  Live  i«« 

Laoed  and  Rnow  White  Wyandottes.  nrmMlnR  Rtook 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FAHM.  R  39.  PhoenUvlUe,  Pa 

in  nnn  r'Tlir'Tirc:  for  Auk.  delivery.  White 
iU.UUU  ^^rlH.  J^o  and  Brown  l^Khornn,  flc 
eaeh.k  B.  P.  Rocks  He,  Mlnorcaa  8o.  Mixed  Chicks,  6c 
Rnnklet   Free. 

Box  46,  Richfield,  Pa 


each.'     Booklet  Free 
KEYffrONE  HATCHERY, 


S.  C  W.  IveghornS  dpcp  l.odlps.  laree  rM 
lop-over'rombR.  Hens,  Pullets  nnd  male  birds  forsnle 
A.  R.iGRAVF,8.  Rexvllle.    New    York. 


S.  C.  WTiite  Lpphorn  ^^rS"""  ^Z'  ,J;' 


prtme  on  theno  hlRh  produclnR  hens 
O.    P    PHTRFY 


-^t«wartstown.  Pa 


tJVHTTF  POf 'K'C;  large  type  heavy  layer 
Wrliiry  rtii* -JVO  egg^  loc each.  JS  per  lOO 
ORrHARI>  FARMS.         R.  1).  2,  Newton,  N.  J 

Vfuaiit.y  I  nicK.s  r„chb  ,,,,  r  c  wmo.  $12 

B.  B.  HXTMMER  A  CO..  R.  D.  Y..  Frenehtown.  N.  J. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


'J^oitjtrp 


CAPONS  BRING  HIGH  PRICES 


Capons  are  easier  to  care  for  than 
cockerels  and  will  not  interfere  with  the 
growing  pullets.  Numerous  tests  have 
shown  that  about  the  same  amount  of 
feed  per  pound  of  gain  is  required  for 
the  cockerel  as  for  the  capon,  but  the 
capon  brings  a  higher  price  per  pound 
than  bhe  rooster.  The  capon  when 
being  finished  also  fattens  more  readily 
and  economically. 

Caponizing  is  best  learned  by  observ- 
ing an  experienced  operator.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  studying  printed  directions 
followed  by  careful  practice  may  be 
substituted.  It  is  advisable  to  practice 
upon  a  dead  cockerel  until  one  feels 
competent  to  work  upon  a  live  bird. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  452,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  contains  information 
as  to  the  breeds  best  fitted  for  caponiz- 
ing, directions  covering  caponizing  and 
the  feeding  and  marketing  of  capons. 

Whether  or  not  the  profits  obtained  by 
caponizing  justify  the  additional  labor 
and  expense  is  a  question  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  local  conditions  and 
experiment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  exaggerated  statements  are  fre- 
quently made  as  to  the  advantages  and 
profits  of  caponizing. 


POULTRY  MANURE  AND  LITTER 
FOR  GARDENS 


The  market  gardener,  who  also  spe- 
cializes in  poultry,  as  many  of  them  do, 
gets  a  valuable  by-product  in  the  poul- 
try droppings.  Poultry  manure  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  nitrogen,  the  expensive 
ingredient  of  a  fertilizer,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  carries  an  excess  of  this 

V- AS,  AAAifAA  vy     AW     .La>     AAV/  t;     wv/ AAOAviCA  \f\X     •*      lk/«*AnAioCVA 

fertilizer.  The  use  of  poultry  manure 
alone  results  in  an  excessive  top  growth 
at  the  expense  of  fruit.  It  can  be 
balanced,  however,  by  the  addition  of 
phosphorus  and  potash,  when  it  will 
rank  with  many  of  the  low-grade  fer- 
tilizers offered  for  sale.  The  addition 
of  170  pounds  of  high-grade  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  330  pounds  of  16  percent 
acid  phosphate  to  1,500  pounds  of 
poultry  manure  results  in  a  ton  of  fer- 
tilizer that  will  test  about  1.1  percent 
nitrogen,  4.5  percent  potash  and  3.3  per- 
cent phosphorus.  A  fertilizer  of  this 
analysis  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
one-fourth  to  one-half  ton  per  acre,  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

In  order  to  preserve  poultry  manure 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  nitrogen,  drop- 
ping boards  should  be  installed  in  the 
poultry-houae,  and  the  droppings  collect- 
ed daily  and  stored  in  a  dry  room.  It 
is  better  to  mix  the  fertilizer  in  small 
quantities,  since  holding  the  manure  any 
great  length  of  time  before  mixing  re- 
sults in  a  serious  loss  of  nitrogen.  The 
ingredients  used  to  balance  the  manure 
have  the  ability  to  fix  the  nitrogen  and 
thus  prevent  its  escape. 

The  market  gardener  can  afford  to 
give  his  hens  all  the  scratching  litter 
they  require,  even  if  he  has  to  purchase 
it.  As  a  fertilizer,  a  ton  of  straw  is 
worth  every  cent  it  costs,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  its  ability  to 
furnish  humus  to  the  soil.  Straw,  in 
its  natural  form,  however,  is  not  popu- 
lar as  a  fertilizer,  for  the  reason  that 
it  clogs  the  plows  and  cultivators.  When 
used  as  litter  in  the  hen-house,  the  hens 
quickly  reduce  it  to  short  lengths,  be- 
sides enriching  it  with  the  droppings 
voided  during  the  day.  The  litter  in 
the  poultry-house  should  be  changed  as 


often  as  it  becomes  reduced,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  hens,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  garden  as  well. — T.  Z.  B. 


HAMBURGS  OR  NOT 


"  V^uld  you  ploasco  ailvi.^e  which  is 
till)  best  breed  for  laying  the  most  and 
l)cst  white  eggs  for  a  first  class  mar- 
ket? We  have  the  Hamburg  and  they 
are  good  layers  in  the  summer  time  but 
did  not  do  well  last  winter.  They  were 
hatched  last  May  and  their  eggs  are  a 
little  under  sized.  Do  they  lay  a  small 
egg,  or  is  it  because  they  are  young?  I 
feed  a  variety  of  grain  and  a  mash  in- 
cluding meat."  F.  G.  H.,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. 

Since  your  market  is  New  York  City, 
it  is  advisable  to  produce  white  eggs, 
and  for  this  purpose  you  will  probably 
have  best  results  with  White  Leghorns, 
or  the  Minorcas.  Either  of  these  breeds 
lays  a  larger  egg  than  the  Hamburg. 
The  Minorcas  lay  the  largest  eggs  of 
all  the  breeds,  their  only  drawback  is 
that  their  combs  are  extremely  large 
on  the  single  combed  variety.  While 
the  Hamburgs  have  a  great  deal  of  mer- 
it, they  are  inferior  in  many  respects 
to  the  Mediterranean  breeds. 


BROILERS  MUST  BE  WELL  FED 


Early  cockerels,  unless  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  are  best  sold  for  broilers 
or  fryers. 

On  the  average  farm  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable, because  of  rush  work,  to  hatch 
chickens  very  early,  hence  they  do  not 
reach  the  market  early  enough  in  the 
spring  to  bring  the  best  prices.  The 
price  of  course  depends  upon  the  mar- 
ket and  the  demand. 

Growing  broilers  for  market  is  a  spe 
cialized  industry  and  is  not  always  pro- 
fitable. On  the  large  markets  broilers 
are  classified  as  small,  medium,  and  large 
They  weigh  from  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  each. 

Young  chickens  as  sold  by  farmers 
are  frequently  not  properly  fattened,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  get  maxiTnum 
returns.  Confining  broilers  in  crates 
holding  from  six  to  eight  birds  and 
feeding  an  exclusive  diet  of  wet  mash, 
composed  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings mixed  with  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk the  consistency  of  batter,  gives 
best  results,  but  broilers  thus  fattened 
lose  weight  quickly  when  shipped  alive. 

For  the  farmer  this  method  is  usually 
impracticable.  For  him  the  poultry 
division  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  recommends  confining 
young  cockerels  in  groups  of  twenty 
five  to  thirty  in  a  small  pen  where  their 
exercise  is  restricted.  Feeding  the 
birds  cracked  corn  helps  the  quality  of 
the  meat  and  increases  the  weight  con- 
siderably. 


POULTRY    NOTES 

Watch  for  head  lice  on  the  chicks. 
If  found,  rub  top  of  head  with  a  umall 
piece  of  lard  free  from  salt. 

Avoid  crowding  by  keeping  in  small 
flocks  and  by  providing  roomy  coops. 
Thin    out    if   there    are    too    many. 

If  hens  are  lousy,  rub  a  piece  of  blue 
ointment  the  size  of  a  pea  into  the  skin 
.I'ust  beneath  the  vent  and  on  the  under- 
side of  the  wings. 

Mites  are  sure  to  accumulate  if  the 
droppings  are  not  removed  every  week, 
and  the  roosts  sprayed  with  kerosene 
ennilaion    or    disinfectants. 

All  these  methods  have  been  found 
sncces'sful  by  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
;ieriment  Station  where  they  are  used 
and  recommended. 


August   5,   1916. 


Reading  Bone  Ferf  ilizer 

The  best  way  to  find  out  weather 
READING  BONE  FERTILI- 
ZER  is  a  good  fertilizer  is  to  ask 
the  man  who  has  used  it.  Then 
you  will  use  it  too. 

Our  many  customers  and  friends 
will  testify  to  its  quality  and 
productiveness.  Being  manufac- 
turers, we  know  exactly  what 
goes  into  it. 

The  confidence  that  we  have  es- 
tablished through  our  goods, 
proves  that  Reading  Bone  stands 
the  test. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Company 
Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  meani  gualitr) 


Aak   rour 
dealer    tor 


wrtte iw 

oooklet  and 
further  1  d  - 
forma  tloa. 


August    5,    1916. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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CKTITE 

TIRE  PATCH 


This  canvas-back  tire 

patch  sticks !  Guaranteed 

never  to  leak,  pull  loose,  or 

burn  off.       Stick  it  on  like 

court  plaster — tools    unneces- 

I  sary.     The  hotter  the  road  the 

^  tighter  it  sticks — defies   highest 

air  pressure.  Fine  for  repairing 

rubber  boots,  water  bottles,  etc. 

To  convince  you  of   Locktite 

merit  we  will   send  a   liberal 

sample  (enough    for    several 

repairs)    for     10c — coin    or 

stamps.  Give  your  dealer's 


liallie. 


Locktite  Patch  Co. 


1036  Bellevue  Aye, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


"IT  STICKS" 


PILLING"^ 


TOOLS 


)    MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

CaponsRrowtwIrea.'jIarKeon  the  same 

auiuuiit  of  ffcti  and  bring  twice  the 

price  iKT  iHjund. 

.  C'/omplcle  act  of  rpllnble,  prar- 

CipoDi  htaig    tloal,    cusy-to-uso    (^o    CZ.r\ 

30c  per  lb.        Cai>on  Toolo    .    .    a>^«OV^ 

B.W..I...  IS.     — full.  UlUBtrated  IriHtnirtlons  In- 

nootiers  lae     jiudcd.     Parcel  I'oot  prtpiild. 

G.   P.    PILLING  a  SON   CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  nook 


rRITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


I  Orer  86,000,000  rod*  Brows 
Fane*  already  (old  to  400,000 
farmers.      Factory  Prieca. 
Preiirht Prepaid    I80*iyi»«, 
So  par  rod  up.     Gated   and 
airel  Poata.   too.     Writi    pofltal 
THC    CKOWO    rCNCI     •    Willi     CO 
*'l  Cia>»iand    Ohio 


FRESH     EGGS    WANTED   ^ 

Froin  F.irmpra.  r.ranco'i.  Creiimerlns,    Huxtori       nuy- 

ei-H  wanfivi  in  fvcry  cnod  eiiu  town   Hlnhest  Cash  Prices 

P.'Hil.  witli  promlcim  for  tnklne  pxtra  care 

Write  tiH  for  particulars.  Htatlng  number  of  hen«  yon 

koep   and    name    breed,   also    how    many    raocH    you 

can    produce,  or   buy.    When   wrltlnn  mention    pree- 

cnt  locjil  prices. 

Collins  ft  Barnnrd,  20    llarrUon    St.,    New   York. 

LIVE  POULTRY   WANTED 

nt  market  Prices.         Can  use  \inllmlted  niinntlty. 
from  one    coop   up.  All    Ingulrlea  promptly 

answered.       Quirk  returns. 
C.lhh.q  .t  llro        H^.'.  X.  Front  St..    Phllada..    Kst.  1S44 

Kl»t?<J    Wanfpfl    "''J''«t    prices    pntd    for    fresh 
I     .  ^^^-''l^*^"    white  or  brown  etfirH;   no   com- 

nilsfllon.  HPtiims  made  Immediately.  Roferenee-  Cha- 
y'i'n»?2'','''">*'i'*  N'atlonsl  niinkR.  ni.AINWOOD 
FARMS.  Inc.,    ^JjO  pae*  6.'<rd.  8».,   fJew   York  City. 


Livestock 


AN  EASY  FARMING  OPERATION 


Finishing  Beef  Cattle  on  Good  Pasture 


Buying  and  finishing  corn-fed  cattle 
on  blue-grass  pasture  is  an  operation 
now  being  conducted  on  a  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  aero  farm  near  Doe 
Run,  Chester  County,  Pa.  These  people 
usually  buy  a  bunch  of  25  to  40  well- 
bred,  thin  Virginia  cattle  in  the  fall 
and  feed  them  corn  and  bran,  corn- 
gtover  and  clover  and  timothy  hay  dur- 
ing the  winter,  putting  them  in  good 
condition  to  take  on  fat  when  turned 
on  pasture. 

Some  time  in  May,  when  the  bluegrass 
pasture  is  ready  and  in  the  best  condi- 
tion to  make  fat,  these  cattle  are  turn- 
ed on  thi.?  pasture  and  are  finished  by 
the  last  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  Beside  these  cattle,  these  feed- 
ers usually  buy  an  equal  numker  of  corn- 
fed  steer.s  which  are  not  finished  but 
in  splendid  condition  to  take  on  fat. 
They  buy  from  feeders  who  do  not  have 
thetimenorthe  disposition  to  finish  them. 


and  cob  meal,  wheat  bran,  clover  and 
timothy  hay  and  some  purchased  corn 
stover.  Usually  these  home-fed  steers 
make  a  gain  of  500  and  more  pounds 
during   the    nine    months    focding.  j 

The  original  weight  of  the  cattle  this 
year  was  from  800  to  900  pounds  and  ^ 
their  cost  less  than  7J  cents  a  pound. 
At  this  writing  they  will  bring  9i  cents 
per  pound.  If  we  estimate  the  HI5  head 
of  home  fed  cattle  at  an  original  weight 
of  850  pounds  and  as  costing  7*  cents 
a  pound  when  purchased,  it  would  make 
their  original  cost  amount  to  i{>2,10.3.7."». 
With  a  gain  of  500  pounds  each  thay 
would  average  1,350  pounds,  which  at 
9 J  cents  a  pound  would  amount  to  $4,- 
232.25 — a  gain  over  original  cost  of 
$2,128.50. 

The  thirty  head  of  unfinished  cattle 
were  purchased  at  8J  cents  a  pound  and 
weighed  about  1,150  lbs.  each,  costing 
$2,846.25.  And  they  will  have  made 
a  gain  of  200  pounds  each  when  finish- 
ed, making  a  total  weight  of  40,500  Ihs.. 
which,  at  9^  cents  a  pound,  amounts  to 
iH3,847.50,  a  gain  of  $1,001.25.  This  is 
a  total  gain  for  the  two  lots  of  $3, 
129.75.  Olio  tliousand  dollars  paid  for 
all  the  corn,  bran  and  corn  stover  th;it 
was  bought,  leaving  a  net  balance  of 
two  thousand  dollars  and  the  manure. 


^■f.-JA-m- 


YOUNGJPORKERS  THRIVING  ON  SUMMER  FORAGE. 


They  turn  these  in  with  their  own  corn- 
fed  steers  and  finish  them  on  blue- 
grass  and  sell  all  of  them  at  a  time  when 
heavy,  corn-fed  cattle  are  about  all  dis- 
posed of,  and  when  there  is  consider- 
able demand  for  the  juicy,  highly-flav- 
ored corn  and  pasture  fed  beef  by  a 
certain  epicurean  public  summering  at 
the  northern  lakes  and   sea  shores. 

Sixty-three  head  of  cattle  weighing 
from  1,S00  to  1,500  pounds,  and  some  as 
high  as  1,700  pounds,  are  now  brous- 
ing  over  the  magnificent  bluegrass  pas- 
ture of  this  farm.  About  125  acres  are 
in  bluegrass  pasture  which  these  cattle, 
grazing  night  and  day,  have  not  pastur- 
ed down  hard  enough  to  make  the  grass 
really  do  its  best.  In  fact,  twenty  more 
head  of  cattle  could  be  turned  on  to 
the  advantage  of  the  pasture. 

These  cattle  feeders  raise  no  corn 
but  raise  wheat  for  the  straw  for  ab- 
sorbents, and  because  they  say  they  can 
get  a  better  start  of  grass  by  seeding 
with  wheat,  a  thing  they  particularly 
desire.  The  corn  cribs  were  filled  last 
year  with  the  surplus  corn  for  which 
the  neighboring  farmers  had  not  suf- 
ficient storage  room,  at  from  52*  to 
60  cents  a  double  bushel  of  72  pounds. 
These  cattle  feeders  say  that  this  price 
is  cheaper  than  raising  corn  on  land 
that   will   produce   bluegrass   pasture. 

The  home-fed  cattle  are  usually  pur- 
chased sufiiciently  early  in  the  fall  to 
feast  upon  and  tramp  down  the  accumu- 
lated pastiup  during  the  several  pre- 
vious months,  and  to  put  them  in  good 
condition  for  the  winter  feeding.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  are  fed  with  corn 


This  is  surely  an  easy  farming  opera- 
tion for  elderly  people  who  may  have 
uo  help  or  may  not  be  able  to  get  help; 
or  for  fellows  who  do  not  like  to  work 
hard  and  who  may  not  have  to.  There 
is  little  plowing  and  cultivating  to  do, 
no  corn  to  plant,  cut,  husk  and  i)ul 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  a  snug  in 
come  assured. — ^Franklin  Menges,  York 
(Jounty,  Pa. 


GOOD  HOG   BREEDING 


ISc  each 

6  for 

90c 


RROW 

•^°ft  COLLARS 

©  HAVE  BANDS  THAT  ARE  STIFFENED 

WITH  HAIR  CLOTH -THEY  DO  NOT 
WRINKLE  OR  SAG  — 


Cluf.tt.  Pea  body  &  Co..  Inc.,  Makers 


FACTORY  to  RIDjER 

Save*  ymi  big  money   Boy  direct  and  M** 
•10  to  no  on  a  biCTCl*. 

RANOail  ■leVCLB*  ID  M  ttylM.  colon 
and  alMa.  Urcatly  ImproTed.  prioea  n> 
duced.  Other  reliable  modela,  tll.Mup. 

WK  DKklVKW  PRKB  to  you  on  op 

pporolandX)  day*  trial  and  rlUInc  teat 

Our  big  PRBS  aatalos  abowi  every 

thlDg  Dew  lo  bicycira  and  auodrlea.    h 

cyclopedia  of  iDformatlon  wblch  every 

pcnoo  abould  bare.    Write  (or  It. 

T'lieS.  lainpa.  wbeela.  parta  and  mp 

pUea  at  hal/iuuaipricet.  A  few  good  aeooud  banc 

bloyclea  taken  Id  trade  <3  to  (K  to  clear 

Oonot  buy  a  bicycle,  tirrsor  nurxIrleeoDtll  yOb 
wrlteand  leam  ouruondrr/'il  neirofffr$  low  pricet 
and  liberal  tenni.  Apoatal  briDcaeTerytblng.  Hwfr  n>.u> 
MIAD  CVOLK  CO.       DEPT.  w  78  CHICAOO 


MERIDALE 
BERKSHIRES 

Largr.  iieaithy.  |irolific  Bred  and  developed  mdc* 
natkai  fanning  condition*.  Foundation  tiock  always 
kr  aale.     Addreu 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphim 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

iiivery  eyperiioent  station  test  ehrwe 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  teed 
tor  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
iiKinufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
EUwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bld^.,Phll&. 


Pure  Swiss  Goats 

from  Stucker'a   Uuexcelled   Importatloa 

Young  Bucks  'for  Fall  Service 

Letters  coatalnlog  stamp  answered. 
HHARPLE3,     Box  29,       Centre  Square.   Pa. 

Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  beat  type  of  earefully  eeleeted  O.  I.  O. 
young  pigs;  proline. healthy  atock  whose  breeding  guar- 
Hiiteea  lar^e  llttera.  can  sell  a  tew  at  very  reaaonable 
prlcoe.    t^atlefactlon  guaranteed. 
LiKKRNURABS  FARM,         Monroe.  New  York 


Steel  Water  Wheels* 

Kli-ctrii-  liiilit  tin-  fmiii  from  a  very  dnmll 
Btndin       UiHikltt  Iclls  liow.      .Sent    KHKK. 

FItz  Wul«T  \VlnH»I  Company 
lO.'S  Gcorsr«'  St.         Ilauuver,  Ta. 


flonnds  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

ffhr  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox,  eoon  or  rabbit 
lound,  broke  to  held  and  guaranteed?  Koi,  coon  and 
-abbit  bound  pupa,  S5  each.  Hend  atamp  (or  photos. 
H.  C.  LYTLE,  FredrldubufK,  Ohio 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Seventy  selertod  fall  boars,     weluhlng  In  growing  rig, 
int  fat,   222  to  320  pounds  at    six  and  seven  months. 
Sired  by  thousand  pound     boara.       You  oannot  buy 
nigger  or  better  oiit-s.  Hend  for  list, 
(i.e.  *H.  H.  HARPKNDINCI,  Box45,  Dundee,  N.T. 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Scrvloe  boars,  fall  Kills  and  young  pigs  for  sale.  Rails- 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog.  Prlres 
very  reasonable.    H.  GRIMSIIAW.    North  Kast.   Pa. 


ia_:_,_  Reg.  P  Chlnna.    Berkshlree  and  C.   Whites. 
owillc  T.arge  BtrslnH.  all  aKfti   tnated  not-akin.    Bred 
40WS,  Hervloe  boars.  Write  for  prlcen  and  circulars. 
P.  P   HAMILTON.  -:-  Coohrmnvllla,  Pa 


Chester  Whites  &  0. 1.  C's.  ^'eV'"fr.^'^"ti^'f^ 

tlon  and 9;\fe  delivery  guarnntoed.  RNTERPKI8E 

DAIRY  FARM,    John  L.  Van  Hom,  Prop.   Troy.  Pa. 


Reg 


RArkfthlrPft  Pr'^-e  winning  herd.    Bred  sows 


boars  and  pigs  at  bargain  prices 
George  P.  Adama.     R.R.I,     Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


NavMaredSharthama.  Choice  bulla  ready  for  serrlce 
Rxcellpnl  breeding,  masonable  prices.  Write  or  visit. 
P.LIZABRTH  STOCK  FARM,        R.  D.  6    Lltlta,  Pa 


rr  PAYS  TO  BUY  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  ■■■!^Ahi:EKr' 

I  ■•II  and  «hip  «v«rywh«r«  mnd  pay  •xprvaa 

ehanr**    Wnt«  fnr  club  offer  and  price  liat. 

'•'^Jfi\  Oxforde.  Shrupnhir«^a  and  l*o!lrd-l>«»i«in'»^. 

mUS  PAK80NS,GrandL4.'dKe.Mich,    p4 


'IMIMMIMtMIIIX 
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1  Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  SJ^Sm'*'' 


I  Berrloeable  Boara — Bred  gllta. 
=   J.  CARL  JEWETT. 

'  •  I IHMI IH(IMUUI*H lini »Umi«IIMI MMHIKtltMHIHinnitMIMimiHIfl H 
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Registered  Chester  Whites   l"'^^- 

^  come, 

with  a  boar  from  a  prolific  strain :  we  claim  one  of  our  8 
weeks  old  boars  at  $8  ought  to  pay  for  himself,  by 
Increase   on  first  sow   bred. 
PHILIP    PRICE.  WEST  CHESTER,    Pa. 


O  A  K1\r  A  o 


COVERS.  Waterproof 
I  arpaulins,  waterproof 
Hay  caps,  .50x  60  In.,  at  low 
prices  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Covers.  7x12  ft.  $3.80, 
prepaid.  Boat  and  Stack  Covers.  State  sUe  required. 
W.  W.  .Stanley,  50  Church    St.,   New    York  City. 


Ttt^rr      RorlrcViir<»c    of  size  and  quality.  Bred  and 
ivt;g.    j»ciKMiirt:.>>    open  gilts  .also  a  fewMaroh* 
Apr.  pigs  Choicest  breeding  at  Farmers'  prices. 
Isaac    Gross,     Homestead  Farm,    Plumsteadvllje,  Pa. 


Ci  J  f  p;„o  "•''enough  to  wean,  JlOea.  Pedigree 
\J.  L.  Vy.  ITlgS  with  each;  2  Jan.  boars  JlSea. They 
■ire  dandles  F.  W.  M  ACKINDER,  Mgr.. 

(JUSTIN  STOCK  FARM.  Ilarrlsvllle.      Mich. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldest  breeder  In  tha 
state.     Pedlcread 
stock  for  aale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  Sea.  D 


There  is  no  pleasure  or  profit  in  poor- 
ly-bred hogs  and  unless  there  is  a  profit 
in  raising  hogs  the  farm  will  be  bettor 
off  without  them.  Wc  have  hogs  with 
large  deep  hams,  able  to  carry  all 
the  meat  that  can  be  put  on  them  in  a 
few  months,  and  yield  a  handsome  pro 
fit  to  the  feeder.  And  yet  many  farm- 
ers continue  to  breed  and  rai.sc  poor 
liogs.  The  very  best  animals  of  some 
pure  ibreed  should  be  selected  for  the 
foundation    stock    of   the   herd. 

It  requires  as  much  thought  and  care- 
ful study  to  raise  swine  successfully  as 
any  other  stock  on  the  farm.  A  great 
many  hog  breeders  are  not  careful 
enough  about  keeping  their  stock  clean 
and  healtliful,  and  the  quarters  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  Tf  the  hogs  get  all 
the  clover,  alfalfa,  or  other  good  gra?s 
they  want,  together  with  corn,  they  will 
have  a  balanced  ration.  Brood  sows  will 
need  slops  made  of  shorts,  or  other 
good  stufT  in  order  to  get  good  results, 
flet  good  stock,  study  its  nature  and 
supply  its  needs.— V.  M.  Couch,  Tomp- 
kins Co,,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE    PIGS    Maret.     farrow 
EDWIN  B.  MAULE.  OoateByllle,  Pa. 


0   I   C  Swine  i".*'r'"'""i'i\ri  ""I  '^SL.'Jl'^-.P.*'.™     WAR    has  raised  the  price  of  everyttUng  bat  oui 
J.  t.  v.^.  kjwiiic  A  trios,  not  akin:  also  200  lb.  gilts  to      VV  rVIV    large  O    I    C    Swine  ^^ 

farrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Monroe.Mlch.  I  vviLL  H.  TOPE,  _-    -    -  — 


RorlroViifAQ  Yoiing  boara  and  g  nu  for  aale.  Two 
nerKSnires  gowa  br«l  Aug.  farrow.  Price  $.38  each 
■iiiaaex  Berkahire  Parm Daitaboro,  Del. 

CHESTER    WHITES  and  POLAND    CHINAS 

All  agea.   Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls 
J.  A.  BOAK. Route  4, Newcastle.  Pa 

laree  Berkshire  Swine  PAr^t>n"are:Sr'?ft2 

tOMP-  PARM renter  Vnller.  Pa 

rril  T  f  1?C    thorobred.      Males  $fl,  females.   $4 
^y^fLtljl  PjO    Beautifully  marked.  Special  sale. 
M.  K.  EDORRLY.  R.  4.  Plttsfleld.  N    H 


R.D.  3.  Carrollton,  Ohio 


Elmwood  Berfcahlr**  of  the  most  popular  bloodllnee; 
service  boars  and  pigs  at  neighborly  prlcee.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  JOHN  C.  BREAM,    Gettysburg,  Pa. 

niivMA*  (Tholce  Tall  Boars  <>lltsbred  for  Aug.A  Mepi, 
UHlUUSHprlug  plgn  niate<1  not-akin.  Pedigrees  fum- 
lahed.  Write.    Ira  D   Jackson.    R.D. 10.   Van  Wwt.O. 

of  quality,  the  big 

id,  both  sexea,  low 

Oxford,  Pa. 


Registered  Berkshires  k,„, 

prioea.  W.  J.  MeCONNELL, 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  |S^,7„tgu^rit 

teeil  or  no  pay .  W.  8.  JOHNSON.       Berwick,    Penna 


Xi 


Costs  You  Nothing 

Hundreds  of  ihousands  of  fanners  and  stockmen  figure  that  it  really  don't  cost 
thtm  a  cent  to  feed  SAL-VET.    They  liave  found  from  actual  experience  that  this 
great  worm  destroyer  and  live  stock  conditioner  adds  much  more  to  their  profits 
than  it  takes  from  their  pocket  books.  For  example:  it  costs  only  1/12  of  a  cent  a  day 
for  enough  SAL-VET  to  rid  any  sliecp  or  hoj?  of  worms  and  only  1/4  of  a  cent  a  day 
for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle.  How  else  can  you  invest  so  little  and  receive  so  much 
in  faster  gains,  fewer  losses,  feed  saved  and  bigger  stock  profits?    Read  this— 


•*1  encto«ochpcV  for  tlioSAI.-VKTynu  reconMy  sent,  to  ma.    Fonr  timea  tMa  aum  would  notbeirin 
to  i<:iy  fur  tha  bciiclit  I  Uurivod  (rum  faviling  UAL-Vt^T."  —  W.  U.  Wallace,  fraoktowo.  Va. 

Remember,  I  don't  ask  you  to  risk  a  penny  in  advance.    Just  tell  me  how  many 
head  of  stock  you  have;  I'll  see  that  you  are  supplied  wiih  enough  SAL- VET 
to  last  them  60  days.     You  pay   the   freiKht   when  it  arrives;  feed  it  as 
directed,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  what  I  claim  and  you  make  a  specific  report 
in  60  days,  I'll  cancel  the  charge.    You  won't  owe  me  anything. 


SIDNEY  R.FEIL.  President,  THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  ChemistS 

D«pt.  105  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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PRICES! 


,?..| 


Fnch  40  lb.  pnckii^e. 

I'.;i(Vi  1(  0  lb.  packaRo 8.0C 

i:.K'h  ;;iX)  lb.  packa^o^ S.OO 

Em-h  300  lb.  packago 13.00 

eOOlbe t1.12 

Extra  discount  in  larger  quantities. 

No  order  fillud  for  less  IVwin  40  lbs. 

Thousands  of  dealers  bcII  SAI,-V1.T  nt  al)ovo  prices. 


In  the  f.nrWoKt  nnd  South  the  prices  are  a  little 
higher  on  account  of  tho  extra  freight  charges. 
On  this  60-day  trial  offer  supply  for  a  60  days'  trial 
is  based  on  1  lb.  of  SAL-VKl  for  each  sheep  or  hog 
and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle, 
llewareof  imitations  known  as  8al-Thia,  8al-That 
and  Sril-Smnrthitifj-ElHr.  This  genuine,  reliable, 
Buaraiitcod  preparation  is  SAL-VfcT. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Cold  Pack  Canning  Methods 

Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


rniits 

And  still  housekeepers  continue  to 
perspire  and  roast  over  hot  kettles  while 
putting  up  fruit.  Why  do  they  sot  Be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  that  the 
best,  most  reliable  and  easiest  way  is  to 
pack  the  fruit  cold  into  the  cans,  fill 
up  with  a  syrup  made  thick  or  thin  with 
sugar  according  to  a  definite  rule,  then 
to  adjust  the  rubbers  and  covers,  allow- 
ing enough  room  in  the  cans  for  steam 
expansion  to  prevent  can  bursting,  or 
else  leave  the  covers  only  partly  screw- 
ed down  in  the  case  of  screw  covers,  or 
lay  them  on  loosely  in  the  case  of  spring 
covers.  Then  that  they  are  to  set  the 
cans  on  a  perforated  rack  that  will  lift 
them  off  the  bottom  0(f  the  boiler  about 
li  inches,  pour  in  water  to  come  two  or 
three  inches  up  the  can  sides,  and  boil 
a  definite  length  of  time,  according  to 
the  fruit  being  canned.  Then  the  boil- 
er cover  should  be  lifted,  the  steam  al- 
lowed to  pass  away,  and  the  covers 
should  be  tigbtened.  Then  lift  the 
cans  out  of  the  water,  and  set  where 
no  cold  draft  can  blow  on  them  to  cause 
breakage. 

Thus  handled,  your  fruit  will  look  nic- 
er and  keep  more  surely,  for  you  will 
not  only  have  sterilized  it  thoroly,  but 
also  the  cans,  the  rubbers  and  the  cov- 
ers. And  by  tightening  the  covers  while 
the  cans  are  still  hot,  and  not  lifting 
them  at  all,  you  have  prevented  dust 
from  the  air  settling  on  the  top  of  the 
fruit;  it  is  dust  thus  introduced  that 
causes  mold  to  form  on  top  of  the  fruit 
inside  a  jar.  Just  reflect  bow  much  op- 
portunity there  is  for  dust  to  settle  on 
your  fruit  when  you  cook  it  in  an  open 
kettle,  dip  it  into  the  cans  and  seal  af- 
ter you  have  let  it  thus  stand  around 
open. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  rack 
on  which  the  cans  stand  in  the  boiler 
fitted  with  a  strong  handle  at  each  end, 
and  ft  two-inch  rim  all  around,  so  tbat 
one  may  lift  the  rackful  of  cans  out  of 
the  hot  water  all  at  once. 

Kinds   of  Canoiing  Cookers 

Wash  boilers  with  very  tight  covers 
answer  very  well  for  cookers  if  fitted 
with  a  can  rack  as  described  above. 
The  racks  may  be  wood  or  metal.  Wash 
boilers  belong  in  the  class  of  canners 
known  as  watcrbath  canners.  There 
are  various  commercially  manufactured 
water-bath  canners,  some  for  use  on  kit- 
chen stoves,  and  others  provided  with 
fireboxes  or  "furnaces"  to  fit,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  out  of  doors,  as  des- 
cribed by  Mrs.  Henry  in  "My  Experi- 
ence with  a  Home  Canner",  published 
next  week.  These  cost  from  $4  up,  and 
range  in  capacity  from  12  to  200  cans. 

Then  there  are  the  semi-process  or 
low-pressure  steam  cookers,  costing 
around  $6  for  a  12  quart  size. 

The  ])roces8  canners  carry  from  5  to 
15  pouuds  steam  pressure,  and  cost  $10 
up,  according  to  capacity.  The  $10  sizes 
have  a  capacity  of  8  to  12  quart  cans  at 
a  time. 

Cans  and  Seals 

111  glass  cans  we  prefer  the  wide- 
mouth  ones  with  glass  covers,  sealed 
with  springs.  Glass  on  glass  or  metal 
on  metal  makes  the  surest  seal  because 
the  expansion  is  equal,  for  glass  and 
metal  do  not  expand  and  contract  alike. 
With  some  kinds  of  cans  there  comes  a 
shallow  metal  cover,  rimmed  around  the 
inside  with  a  waxed,  rubberized  ma- 
terial which  melts  in  the  sterilizing  heat 
and  makes  a  tightseal;  these  covers  are 
held  in  place  with  detachable  springs, 
but  after  the  can  contents  have  cooled 
it  is  so  difficult  to  remove  the  covers 
because  of  the  vacmim  created  under- 
neath the  cover  that  one  can  carry 
the  cans  by  taking  hold  of  the  covers. 


They  are  removed  by  prying  olT.  This 
necessitates  buying  now  covers  every 
year  at  20  cents  a  dozen. 

There  is  a  paraffined  disk  of  stiff 
cardboard  which  sells  at  10  cents  per 
dozen  for  use  inside  any  can  cover;  the 
idea  is  that  the  paraffin  will  melt  and 
run  to  make  a  thin  film  over  the  fruit 
as  we  use  it  on  jelly.  There  is  no  need 
of  this  if  you  will  only  properly  stcii- 
lize  your  can  contents. 

If  you  wish  to  use  tin  cans,  select  the 
enamel  or  lacquer-lined  ones  because  the 
acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables  act  on 
jdain  tin,  turning  it  dark  and  dissolving 
some  of  the  tin  into  the  contents  of  the 
can,  unfavorably  affecting  the  flavor 
and  quality.  It  is  not  necessary  now 
to  bother  with  your  solder  except  for 
tipping  the  tiny  holes  in  the  centers  of 
the  caps,  for  the  caps  now  come  with 
the  solder  already  on  the  edge  ready 
to  be  melted  by  the  hot  soldering  iron. 
Can  Some  Vegetables,  Too 

You  need  the  green  vegetables  in 
your  winter  as  well  as  your  summer  diet. 
If  you  live  during  the  winter  on  meat, 
potatoes,  squash,  pumpkin,  parsnips, 
bread  and  butter,  you  know  how  you 
long  for  the  green  stuff  a  great  while 
before  it  has  time  to  grow  in  your  gar- 
dens. If  you  will  can  some  of  the 
green  peas,  beans  and  spinach  that 
doubtless  go  to  waste  in  your  gardens 
in  the  summer,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  come  pretty  handy  in  your  winter 
meal  getting,  and  also  that  your  family 
will  have  less  trouble  with  constipation, 
stomachs  out  of  order,  headaches,  etc., 
during  the  winter.  The  bulk  of  these 
vegetables,  afford  by  their  cellular  fiber 
or  roughage,  also  their  important  min- 
eral content,  help  very  much  to  keep 
our  systems  in  good  working  order  thru- 
out  the  winter. 

Probably  most  of  us  have  not  canned 
the  green  vegetables  as  much  as  we 
would  otbe'"'*'i''6  hnvp  dnnft  because  the 
methods  which  have  answered  for  fruits 
have  not  been  successful  with  vege- 
tables. Not  until  cold-pack  canning  be 
came  known  has  it  been  possible  to  make 
sure  of  reliable  canning  of  green  beans, 
peas  afid  corn.  The  ferments  that  cause 
these  to  spoil  are  very  persistent  and 
tenacious  of  life,  and  it  "has  been  found 
necessary  to  wash  off  many  of  them  in 
what  is  called  blanching  before  packing 
them  into  the  cans  for  the  final  cooking. 
This  is  found  to  give  better  results  than 
the  cooking  on  three  successive  days 
formerly  used  by  canners;  it  leaves  the 
"pack"  with  a  fresher  color  and  a  bet- 
ter flavor. 

Blanching. — This  consists  of  cooking 
for  a  short  time,  5  to  15  minutes,  then 
plunging  the  vegetables  into  cold  water. 
This  not  only  washes  off  a  very  great 
many  of  the  ferment  spores  but  also 
firms  up  the  jmlp  and  coagulates  the 
coloring  matter  so  that  much  less  of  it 
is  wasted. 

When  packed  in  the  cans  for  the  final 
cooking,  a  brine  of  definite  strength  is 
poured  in,  usually  1  teaspoonful  to  the 
i|uart,  the  covers  put  on  and  the  final 
cooking  in  the  canner  is  started. 

You  should  write  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  States  Relations  Service 
North  and  West,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  complete  directions  for  cold-pack 
canning  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  also 
ask  for  the  list  of  manufacturers  of 
cans,  canning  cookers  and  other  can- 
ning and  drying  supplies.  You  will  find 
some  good  kinds  mejitioned  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  from  time  to  time.— 
Harriet  Mason. 


Iruit.  Our  previous  method  of  "open- 
kettle"  canning  was  always  entirely 
Kutisfactory  in  every  way,  so  I  did  not 
expect  any  improvement — in  fact  we 
were  quite  ready  to  condemn  any 
change.  Everything  kept  perfectly  but 
several  surprises  were  found  when  the 
jars  were  opened  in  the  winter.  The 
cherries  and  blackberries  were  not 
sweetened  enough,  duo  to  the  fact  that 
the  jars  were  filled  so  full  of  fruit  I 
could  not  get  in  enough  sugar  syrup. 
The  gooseberries  were  still  hard  and 
whole  and  floating  in  the  juice  and  sour. 
Phew!  So  each  of  those  jars  as  opened 
was  emptied  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  cook- 
ed with  more  sugar  and  a  little  corn- 
starch. This  may  sound  as  if  we  think 
"cold-pack"  canning  a  failure.  On  the 
contrary  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
it,  for  the  fruit  was  canned  so  much 
easier  and  quicker  that  with  the  same 
effort  we  had  many  more  filled  jars  to 
store  away.  The  improvement  in  flavor 
was  very  appreciable  and  decidedly 
worth  while.  The  fruit  canned  by  the 
"cold-pack"  method  had  all  the  aroma 
color,  and  freshness  of  the  summer  sea- 
son; that  canned  by  the  old  style  "open- 
kettle"  way  seemed  flat  and  insipid  and 
had  a  cooked  taste  in  comparison. 

Also  we  found  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  much  sugar  with  cold-pack  can- 
ning, as  in  many  cases  it  can  be  added 
with  good  advantage  when  the  jar  is 
opened.  Sugar  now  retails  at  9c  with 
every  prospect  of  reaching  10c  or  more 
before  midsummer,  while  as  a  rule  the 
price  is  some  lower  during  the  winter, 
and  80  can  be  added  then  more  cheaply. 
So  instead  of  reducing  our  amount  of 
canned  fruit  on  account  of  the  price  of 
sugar,  we  shall  use  a  very  thin  sugar 
syrup,  increase  the  number  of  jars  and 
sterilize  by  the  cold-pack  method. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  every  house- 
wife to  make  more  use  of  her  native ,' 
fruits.  There  is  such  a  variety  and  they 
can  be  served  in  so  many  forms  that  the 
buying  of  foreign  or  tropical  fruit  seems 
an  unnecessary  expense,  except  for  an 
occasional  change.  Also,  as  a  business 
policy  the  use  of  home  products  should 
be  encouraged. — Elinor  S.  Brinton,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 


August     

1778.— Girls'  Dress.— Cut  in  4  sizeg: 
S,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  4it 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  12  year 
si/e.    Price,  10  cents. 

1774. — Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes; 
:U,  .76,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
measure.  It  requires  7J  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  3  1-3  yards  at  the 
foot.     Price,  10  cents. 

1761-1756, — A  Jaunty  Sport  Costume. 
—Blouse  (1761)  cut  in  7  sizes:  32,  34, 
36,  3S,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust  meas- 
ure, and  requires  3i  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  36-inch  size.  The  Skirt 
(1756)  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  and  34  inches,  waist  measure.  It 
requires  3g  yards  of  44-iuch  material 
for  a  26-inch  size,  which  measures  31 
yards  at  the  foot.  This  calls  for  two 
separate  patterns,  30  cents  for  each 
jtattern. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMER  PATTERNS 


Be  sur«  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  heffin- 
niiijc  of  each  dcscrii)tion.  We  will  not  t)e  re- 
s-ponsible  for  correct  filling  of  yo^r  orders ' 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  i)atterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  ])atterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-263  So. 
Third  Stree,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1776.— Girls'  Dress.— <:!ut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.    It  requires  3  yards 


Our  Experience  with  Cold-Pack  Can- 
ning.—Last  year  I  tried  for  the  first 
time  the  cold-pack   method  of  canning 


of   44-inch    material   for   a    6  year   size. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


Do  You 
Wish  to  Save? 

when  the  saving  not  only  affects 
the  expenditufe  of  money  but  of 
time,  energy  and  comfort  as  well. 
When  you  are  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a  stove  or  range  it's  the 
years  of  service  that  count.  Youdo 
not  buy  often  and  when  you  do  it 
pays  to  take  time  to  know  that  you 
are  getting  somthing  built  for  long 
satisfactory  service  and  has  years 
of  established  reputation  behind  it. 

COLUMBIAN 

Stoves  and   Ranges 

are  built  right,  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  principle;  you  can- 
not get  better  at  any  price,  and 
we  guarantee  every  one  to  give 
complete  satisfaction. 


i  Thii  is  our  new  Capcllo  Ranitc  built 
with  or  without  reservoir;  can  be 
adapted  to  circulatlnit  holler  attach- 
ment and  Is  fitted  with  our  celebrat- 
ed triplex  Urate,  the  most  economi- 
cal and  durable  made.  It  Is  only  one 
of  our  many  styles  and  like  all 
Columbian  products,  quality  is 
guaranteed  end  money  refunded  if 
unsatisfactory. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
We  want  you  to  know  all  about 
Columbian  stoves  and  ranges;  there 
is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  show 
you  our  line.  Ask  us  for  his  name 
and  address. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

Ask  your  banker  u  to  our  responalbtllty  or 
write  to  First  National  Bank,  Columbia 
National  Hank,  Central  National  Bank,  or 
Columbia  Trust  Co.,  all  Columbia,  Pa 


Kill  All  Flies!  "•ss.5:r' 

fli^lKfr^u"'*"'"  ''1' "!'••••  attracU  and  kills  all 
tiM*.    NMt,  elMa.  omamanUl.  convenient,  sod  cheap. 

Lu(>all««i*an.  Mad* 

f  mr  ul.  on '  t  •pilNr 

tip  OTer.  will  not  aoll  Of 

Injurs  anrthlnK.  Gu>m> 

iMdaffcctlT*.    Aikfor 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  bv  d««t«rs,  or  6  M>nt 
bf  e>vra>ii,  urepaid,  fl.OO 
HAROLD  SOMKRS,  100  Dcnaib  A**.,  Breolilyii,  N.  V. 


.Vujj 


U9t    -.,    H>l«i. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ention    Penn.sylvaiiia  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertiaers. 


Gra^e 


Among  the  Granges 

Indiana  County,  Pa.  —  Pomona  met 
with  Mt.  Pleasant  Grange,  June  29.  The 
Grange  Hall  is  situated  on  a  hill  in 
Center  township  about  four  miles  from 
Homer  City,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  prosperous  farming  community  Ow- 
ing to  an  unavoidable  delay  the  master 
and  steward  were  not  able  to  bo  pres- 
ent in  time  to  have  a  session  in  the 
forenoon,  but  the  ladies  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Grange  had  an  elaborate  lunch 
ready  early  and  by  the  time  wo  were 
done  eating  everybody  was  in  the  best 
of  humor  and  willing  to  work  hard  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  which  we  did  by 
beginning  an  hour  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, with  Worthy  Master  G.  W.  Treeso 
in  charge,  and  Sister  Nellie  MeWilliams 
acting  as  Secretary.  After  the  usual 
routine  business  the  meeting  was  turn- 
ed over  to  the  Worthy  Lecturer  and 
the  following  topics  were  discussed,  in- 
terspersed with  songs  and  recitation.-*. 
What  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for  my 
corn  under  present  conditions?  was  dis- 
cussed by  D.  L.  Altman,  David  Learn 
and  Frank  McHenry.  Sensible  Summer 
Meals,  was  well  treated  by  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Mahan,  Mrs.  David  Learn  and  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Hill,  and  they  brought  out  many 
helpful  suggestions.  The  topic  then  being 
open  for  general  discussion,  the  brothers 
took  part,  and  gave  evidence  that  they 
knew  what  satisfies  the  inner  man. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  hall,  after 
which  everybody  had  a  good,  social  time 
until  8  o'clock  when  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  with  the  following  program: 
Address  of  Welcome,  J.  S.  Kauflfman;  re- 
sponse, W.  R.  Mahan;  recitation,  Marie 
MeWilliams;  recitation  by  the  little 
Misses  Altman;  solo,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Miller; 
topic,  What  are  the  needs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  a  social  wayl  discussed  by 
Mrs,  S.  M,  Miller,  R.  G.  Johnson,  and 
A,  I.  Miller;  recitation.  Miss  Stella 
Kauflfman;  solo,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Miller; 
recitation,  Caroline  Learn;  recitation, 
N.  Hazel  Kauffman;  "What  arc  the 
benefits  of  the  grange  to  the  average 
farmer f"  was  discussed  by  Bros.  L,  A. 
Altman,  S.  M.  Miller  and  B.  B-  Flem- 
ing, many  very  good  points  being 
brought  out. — R.  B.  T. 


by  a  Guernsey  cow  owned  by  E.  Van 
Alystyne  &  Son,  record  439  lbs.  butter 
I'at  in  11  months.  Tho  other  special 
was  for  best  year's  record  in  pounds  of 
milk  and  this  prize  was  won  by  a  gra<ie 
.Jersey  with  10,055  lbs.  milk  in  12 
months. 

The  grange  hall  within  was  converted 
into  a  place  for  the  display  of  tho 
handiwork  of  the  women,  and  this,  too, 
was  a  most  credital)le  exhibition.  It  all 
goes  to  show  that  the  grange  can  be,  a.s 
it  should  bo,  a  community  institution 
and  a  progressive  farmers'  organization. 
It  should  load  the  community  in  farm 
matter;  that  much  is  expected  of  it. — 
.r.  W.  Darrow. 


Finance  and  Investment 
Secnrities 

By  J.  R.  MILLIGAN 

Fundamental^  of  Railroad  Bonds 

Only  fumlaniental.s  can  be  treated  in 
this  brief  space.  Good  railroad  bonds 
and  stocks  are  an  excellent  investment 
and  poor  ones  are  very  poor.  It  re- 
(piircs  so  much  skill  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  that  I 
strongly  advise  consultation  with  a  re- 
sponsible banking  house  before  invest- 
ing. The  larger  railroad  systems  have 
found  that  the  old  first  mortgages  are 
now    obsolete    and    this    condition    has 


.some  years  ago.  This  forced  the  roads 
to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  money  and  at 
tho  same  time  to  sell  short-term  notes 
instead  of  long-term  bonds,  a  method 
of  financing  both  expensive  and  unde- 
sirable from  the  roads'  standpoint.  How- 
ever, of  late  tho  opposition  towards  our 
public  carriers  has  subsided  somewhat 
and  tho  present  prosperity  of  tho  coun- 
try is  quickly  reflected  in  the  better 
Hhovviiig  being  madt^  by  tiie  railroads, 
and  their  ability  to  sell  long-time  bonds 
at  a  fair  price.  The  convertible  bond  ; 
which  gives  tho  investor  the  right  to 
exchange  his  bond  into  stock  at  an 
agreed  price  has  been  a  popular  method 
>^f  financing  of  late.  This  scheme  gives 
t.i:o  investor  the  security  of  a  bond  and 
still  gives  him  the  chance  for  a  profit  in  ^ 
case  prosperity  should  bo  reflected  in  | 
an  increase  in  tiio  "  company '.s  stock 
quotations. 

The  so-called  equipment  bond  is  raj)id 
]y  coming  into  its  own.  For  safety  and 
income  yield  it  is  unsurpassed.  Tho 
money  is  raised  to  pay  for  rolling  stock 
and  is  paid  off  during  the  life  of  the 
equipment.  The  history  of  equipment 
issues  is  better  than  that  of  any  other 
type  of  railroad  securities,  and  the  in- 
vestor secures  a  wide  range  of  maturity 
and  income  yield.  The  method  of  fin 
ancing  is  very  sound  and  there  has  nev- 
er been  a  case  in  receivership  where  the 
equipment    obligations    of   the    railroad 


BIG  GRANGE  STOCK  SHOW  IN 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


Lindenwald  Grange,  of  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
a  live  grange  should  be  and  should  do. 
Only  farmers  ai'e  admitted  to  this 
grange  and  its  largest  attention  is  con- 
sequently given  to  practical  farm  mat- 
ters. On  June  23  this  grange  observed  it^ 
anniversary  in  a  most  noteworthy  man- 
ner. It  was  rather  early  in  the  season 
to  hold  a  strictly  grange  fair  but  it  was 
not  too  early  to  hold  a  grange  stock 
show.  A  premium  list,  without  cash 
awards  but  only  pretty  ribbons,  was 
issued  prior  to  the  show  and  exhibits 
were  to  be  confined  to  granges  from  the 
county.  It,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
a  strictly  Lindenwald  affair  but  it  was 
none  the  less  a  great  success.  There 
were  180  head  of  stock  shown  by  this 
one  grange  and  consisted  of  purebred 
and  grade  stock  fit  to  be  in  any  show 
ring.  Of  cattle  there  were  90  head,  of 
horses  50  head,  of  swine  30  and  of  sheep 
about  a  dozen.  Tho  awards  were  placed 
by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  college.  There  were  18 
•classes  for  cattle,  tho  same  number  of 
horses,  12  for  swine  and  four  for 
sheep.  Two  specials  were  given  for 
«ow  with  best  year's  record  for  pounds 
of  butter  fat   and   the   ribbon   was   won 


ROOFING 

At  Rock-Bottom  Prices 
Get  Our  Freight  Paid       ^ 


OFFER 


Don't 

conHlder  ^ 

inventing  your 

money  in  roofing,  ^^^^ 

ceiling,    silling,    etc.,         — 
until  you  have  received  oor  Roof- 
ing Book  which  tiuotes 

Lowest  Prices  Ever 
Made  On  World's        Kf>"Metai 

_,         .     BB ««__  Cluster  Shinulet 

Best  Roofing 

We  Bull  iliruct  to  you  from  tho 
largest  Hheet  nietui  plant  in  the 
world.  We  save  you  all  middle- 
men's prolitd.  We  prepny  freitcht 
and  give  you  a  bindinK guarantee 
against  lightning  lonsiJ.  Send 
coupon  for  free  book- mid  readi 
our  proposition  in  full.  Spaniilt  Mvinl  I  He 

LlBhtnlns-Prooff,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Prooff 

Fjlwurds  lighl.utc  Hooting  can 
be  bent,  twi»t..-d,  or  struck  with 
lightning,  and  galvanising  will 
not  crack  or  flake.  Bend  it  or 
hammer  it,  you  can't  loosen  or 
scidc  galvanizing.    This  means  an     —    -  - 

everlasting    galvanized     ro(.fingCor»  ijk<i/.  </  s/i. 
that  will  last  as  long  as  building. 


GARAGE  %, 

Lowest  price     |  ^^ 

ever  made  on  ^^  ^^  up 
Ready-Ma<ie  Fire-Proof  Steel 
Garages.  Set  up  any  place. 
PostJil  brings  Garage  Hook 
showing  all   sizes,  styliS,  etc. 


Edu/ards  Potent 
"Grip-Lock" 

"REO" 
Metal   Shingles 

are  i-uat-prcx>f  on 
eilges  as  well  afl 
sides.  One  man 
can  lay  them. 
They  interlock; 
cannot  come  off. 
Nail  holes  all  cov- 
ered by  upper  lay- 
er. Forever  wind 
and  weatherproof. 


Hammer  and  nailfl  only  tools  needed. 
«..__l__  CDCC  Send  coupon  for  World 'sGrcat- 
bSmplCS  rnCC  est  ItootingH<K>k  and  Free  sam- 
ples. Book  will  convince  you  that  we  can  .save  you  a  lot 
of  money  on  any  kind  of  ri")f  you  nee<l,  also  on  ceiling, 
siding  wallboard,  fitc.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail 
i.Kiay.  Ask  for  Book  No.  83^1. 
The  Edwards  ManufactHrlnK  Company, 

8341-8391  Pika  Streat,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BARGAIN  BOOK  COUPON 


The  Edward*  Manufacturins  Company, 

18341-8391   Pika  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio   | 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Prixiucts  In   World   | 
I       Please  send  FKKK  Samples,  l-Yeight  Paid  Prices  and  , 
World's  Greatest  Uoofing  Book  No.  »»1  I 


I 


Name. 


Address. 


winter  wheat- 

BERG'S  BONE 

y    SMEAT 


GRANGE  STOCK  SHOW   COLUMBIA  COUNTY,   NEW   YCR<. 

hroiioiit     out    blanket    or    consolidated  have  been  allowed  to  snllVr  a  sustaint-d 

iiiort^'agcs  securing  bond  issues  running  default.    The  equipment  is  too  essential 

into    many   millions.  a  part  of  tho  road  to  permit  sale  under 

Tho  bonds  of  the  larger  railroad  sys-  foreclosure  and  the  best  way  to  prevent 

terns    are    now    available    at    prices    to  tliis    is    to    keep    the    security    holders 

yield  from  4  to  5  percent  according  to  satisfied. 

the  size  and  credit  of  the  road.  The  new  The    laws    governing    investment    of 

issues  are  largely  parts  of  the  new  con-  saving  bank  funds  and   trust  funds  in 

solidated  mortgages  which  will  in  time  the    East    clearly    favor    the    bonds    of 

be  a  first  mortgage  upon  tho  entire  sys-  those    systems    which    can    meet    the 

tem  as  the  old  liens  are  gradually  re-  rigid  requirements  of  the  law  regarding 

tired  or  refunded.     In  tho  case  of  the  the   amount   of  debt  per   mile  and    \hc 

smaller  roads,  divisional  bonds  are  some-  steady    payment    of    dividends    of    tlie 

times  available  at  prices  to  yield  around  stock  at  a  certain  rate  over  a  number 

')  percent,  as  are  the  bonds  issued   to  of   years.      In    view    of    the    fact    that 

provide   funds   for   the   construction   of  money   invested   from   these   sources    is 

new  terminals  or  new  road  extensions,  more    attentive   to    safety   of   principal 

As  a  rule  the  railroad  bond  if  it  is  a  than  to  return,  railroads  strive  to  meet 
l)iirt  of  a  largo  issue  is  listed  on  the  these  requirements  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
New  York  Exchange.  This  is  supposed  ables  them  to  sell  their  bonds  at  a  lower 
to  create  a  market  and  obtain  for  tho  rate  of  interest  and  much  more  easily, 
liolder  a  fair  degree  of  convertibility  In  case  one  has  not  the  facilities  to 
into  cash,  altho  the  price  to  be  obtain-  investigate  different  offerings,  a  good 
I'd  depends  largely  upon  the  financial  safe  rule  in  investing  in  rails  is  to  fol- 
conditions  and  tho  condition  of  the  low  tho  rules  adopted  by  tho  savings 
money  market.  In  order  to  secure  thi»  banks  which  are  so  restricted  in  their 
feature    to    any    marked    degree    it    is  operations. 

essential  that  one  purchase  a  bond  that  In  general,  then,  it  may  bo  stated 
is  actively  dealt  in  and  subject  to  many  that  now  that  this  country  is  gradually 
buying  and  selling  orders.  The  mere  being  opened  up  and  developed,  the 
fact  that  the  bond  is  listed  does  not  peak  has  'been  passed.  Railroad  bonds 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  liquid.  It  have  probably  gone  thru  the  uncertain 
must  be  part  of  an  issue  that  is  well  jieriod  in  their  history  and  barring  ad- 
known  anil  well  distributed  among  in-  verse  regulation  and  occasional  set- 
stitutions  and  individuals.  backs  in  certain  sections  or  business  op- 

Until  verv  lately  the  railroads  of  this  pressions  which  are  bound  to  occur  they 

country  were  hard  pressed  owing  to  cer-  should    be    a    safe    investment    for    tho 

tain    government    regulations    concern-  funds  of  both   individuals  and  institii- 

ing   rates,    and    earnings   were  showing  tions  which  have  the  means  and  ability 

•daring  decreases  over  what  they   were  to  select  the  right  ones. 


No  other 

fortilizor 

.so  perfectly 

meet.s  every  need| 

for   winter  wheat  as 

Berg's  Bone  &  Meat.* 

Nitrogen  and  .\mmonia  in 
ample  proportion,  a.ssuring 
vigorous  growth  and  that 
.sturdy  root  development  which 
finds  and  assimilates  the  Potash 
which  your  soil  contain.s.  And 
17  per  cent  of  Pho.sphoric  Acid 
in  that  form  which  makes  it 
available  when  most  neetled — 
when  the  wheat  is  heatling 
next    spring. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

EstablUthed  1873 

Ontario  .Street  near  Delaware  River 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Deiltrt  I  Aftnts  wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 
Get  our  proposition  B. 
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CHAPTER    XXXin 


The  Test 

After  a  fierce  struggle  Ambrose  was 


The  hail  was  repeated.  "Ho,  Wa- 
tuskl  Inspector  Egerton  orders  you  to 
come  and  talk  to  him!" 

So  it  was  Colonel  Egerton,  thought 
securely  bound  and  gaged.  He  man-  Ambrose,  commander  of  B  district  of 
aged  to  get  to  his  feet  again.    His  soul    the    police,    and    known    affectionately 

sickened   at  the   tragedy  it  forecasted,    from    Caribou    Lake    to    the    Arctic    as  ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^,^,„^    ^ ^ 

yet  he  had  to  look.  Patchpants  Egerton,  or  simply  as  "the    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  p^^„^  ^^j  j  ^^l  show  the 

--■■•    old  man."     He  was  a  veteran  of  two  „„„„,^   „„„    „„  Tietter   than   them! 


Inspector  Egerton 's  answer  was  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"Laugh!"  cried  Watusk  furiously. 
"You  no  harder  than  ot'er  man.  You 
got  no  medicine  to  stop  those  bullets 
you  sell  us!  No?  If  bullets  go  t'ru  your 
red    coats    you    die    lak    ot'er    men    I 

guess!" 

"Certainly!"  cried  the  old  soldier 
with  a  fla^  of  his  blue  eyes.  "That's 
our  business.  But  it  won't  do  you  any 
good.  We're  but  the  outposts  of  a 
mighty  power  that  encircles  the  world. 
If  you  defy  that  power  you'll  be  wiped 
out  like  the  prairie  grass  in  a  fire." 

"Huh!"  cried  Watusk.  "White 
man's  bluff!  White  man  always  talk 
big    about    the   power    behind    him.      I 


To   his    overwhelming   relief    he   saw 

that    the    redcoats   bad    halted    in    the  Indian  uprisings. 

lower    entrance    to    the    valley.      Evi-  Watusk  was  still  swaggering,  nevcr- 

dently  the  possibility  of  an  ambush  in  theless  visibly  weakened.     In  tbe  end 

so  favored  a  spot  had  occurred  to  their  he  had  to  go,  just  as  a  child  must  in  the 

leader.     The   baggage   was   sent   back,  end  obey  a  calm,  imperative  summons. 


red  people  you  no  better  than  them! 
When  it  was  known  Watusk  has  beat 
the  police,  as  far  as  the  northern  ocean 
they  will  take  arms  and  drive  the  white 
men  out  of  their  country!  I  have  sent 


,ader.     The   baggage   was   sent   back,    end  obey  a  calm,  imperative  summons.    ^^^^  ^^  messengers!" 
His  relief  was  short-lived.    Presently        He  issued  a  petulant  order.     All  the        ,,  ^^  ^^^ 


What  do  you  expect  me  to  say  to 
that?"  inquired  the  officer  quizieally. 

"Tell  you  men  lay  their  guns  on  the 
ground,  "said  Watusk.  ' '  They  my  pris- 
oners.   I  treat  them  kind." 

Inspector  Egerton  laughed  until  his 
little  paunch  shook.     "Come,"  he  said 


the  advance  was  resumed  at  a  walk,  and  men  except  Ambrose 's  guard  of  six 
a  pair  of  skirmishers  sent  out  on  either  took  their  guns  and  filed  out  thru  the 
side  to  mount  the  hills.  Ambrose  count-  back  of  the  pit.  Watusk  and  his  follow- 
ed sixteen  redcoats  in  the  main  body,  ers  rode  over  the  edge  of  tbe  hill  to  the 
and  a  man  in  plain  clothes,  evidently  left  of  the  rifle  pit,  and  down  into  the 
a  native  guide.  valley.     The  policemen  scarcely  looked 

One  skirmisher  on  the  left  was  head-    „p  to  see  them  come.  „ood  naturedlv,  "I  haven't  got  time  to 

ed  all  unconsciously  straight  for  a  rifle  Inspector  Egerton  and  Chief  Watusk  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^\^^  ^.^^  y^u.  R^n  along 
pit.  Ambrose  suffocated  by  his  im-  faced  each  other  on  horseback.  The  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j,jj  ^.^^  y„„ 
potenee,  tugged  at  his  bonds  and  groan-    other  Indians  remained  at  a  respectful    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^„ 

ed  under  the  gag.  distance.     Ambrose  mightily  desired  to        ^^^    inspector    drew    out    his   watch, 

There  was   a   shot.     Ambrose   closed    hear-what  was  being  said  on  either  side.    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^_     ^^   ^^^„ 
his  eyes  expecting  a  fusillade  to  follow.    Ho  learned  later.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  address  his  sargeant,  leaving 

It  did  not  come.    From  his  pit  Watusk        "Watusk!"  cHed  the  peppery  little    ^^^^^^^  .^  ^.^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
hissed  a  negative   order.  inspector.     "What  dam   foolishness   is  ^^^.^^ 

Ambrose  heard  a  shrill  whistle  from   this?     Rifle  pits!  Do  you  think  you're   J^l^^^J^'/^  ^^^^  J^^^  ,.^  ,,„,   ,„, 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  opening    another  Louis  Riel?  ^^     i^ 

his  eyes,  he  saw  the  skirmishers  riding  Watusk,  glowering  sullenly,  made  no  ^f^^^^jf  J^^^^^  ^.^  ^^„  ,^,,  ,,  ,,,;„, 
slowly  back  to  the  main  body.     Even    answer.  understood  nothing  of 

at  the  distance  their  nonchalant  air  was       <«Have     you     got     Ambrose     Doane    h-.  y  ^^^  ^^^ 

evident.  ^  .      here?"   the   officer  demanded.  _       X   was  sufficiently  intelligible.     The 

The  main  body  had  quietly  halted  i. .     -Ambrose    Doane    here,"    said    Wa-   ^^^J^l^   ^^^  crestfallen 
the    middle    of    the    valley.      After    a   tusk.  .       .  ^^  ■        i.         »„ 

moment's  pause,   one   of   their   number        ..j   want   him,"   said  Egerton   crisp-       Observing  this  air  on  their  return  U, 
Taised  a  rifle  with  a  white  flag  tied  to    ly.     -I    also   want  you,   Watusk,   My-    the  rifle  pit,  Ambrose's  eye  brightened 
y.^    I.,   "  oL.on,    Tatateooha.    and    three    others    Watusk    seeing    the    keen,    questioning 

'"The""  Indians     surrounding     Ambrose    whose    names    I    can't    pronounce.      I   eye,  announced  with  dignity: 
lowered  their  guns,  and  murmured  con-    have  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  Company        "We  won.     The  red-coats  surrender- 
fusedlv    among    themselves.      Ambrose    store  who  will  pick  them  out.  ed."  ,,     ,       ,   * 

looked  at  Watusk.  "I've  got  to  send  you  all  out  for  trial        This  was  so  palpably  a  falsehood  Am- 

The  chief  betrayed  symptoms  of  in-    before   the    river  closes,   so  there's   no    brose  could  well  afford  to  smile  broadly 
decision,  biting  his  lip,  and  pulling  his    time  to  lose.    We  will  start  back  today,   behind  his  gag. 

fingers  until  the  joints  cracked.  To  Am-  i  will  leave  half  my  men  here  under  The  half  hour  that  then  followed 
brose '8  astonisbment  he  saw  the  troop-  Sargent  Plaskett  to  look  after  your  gecmed  like  half  a  day  to  those  who 
ers  dismounting.  Flinging  the  lines  over  people.  You  will  instruct  your  people  watched.  Ambrose,  ignorant  of  what 
their  horse's  heads,  they  allowed  the  to  bring  in  all  the  goods  stolen  from  had  occurred,  could  only  guess  the.rca- 
beasts    to   crop   the    rich    grass   of   the    the  Company  store.  son  of  the  armistice, 

bottoms.  "Plaskett  will  have  a  list  of  every- 

The  men  stood  about  in  careless  twos  thing  that  was  taken  and  will  credit 
and  threes,  lighting  tbeir  pipes.  Only  what  is  returned.  The  balance,  together 
their  leader  remained  in  the  saddle,  with  the  amount  of  damage  done  the 
lolling  comfortably  sidewise.  The  breeze  store  will  be  charged  in  a  lump  against 
brought  the  sound  of  their  light  talk  the  tribe,  and  the  sum  deducted  pro  rata 
and  deep  laughter 


August    .",    I'.MCi. 

of  the  line.     He  carried  no  arms.     His 
men  wore  still  joking  and  laughing. 

Tlioy  commenced  to  mount  the  hill, 
walking  their  horses,  and  sitting  loose 
ly  in  their  saddles.  Each  trooper  had 
his  reins  in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  ia 
the  other,  with  the  butt  of  the  weapon 
resting  on  his  thight. 

They  were  coming  straight  for  the 
rifle  pit;  no  doubt  they  had  marked  the 
bushes  masking  it.  Ambrose  saw  that 
they  were  young  men,  slim-waisted  and 
graceful.  The  one  on  the  right  end  had 
lost  his  hat  thru  some  accident.  Ho  had 
fair  hair  that  caught  the  sun. 

This  was  the  critical  moment.  The 
fate  of  the  nineteen  boys  and  their 
white-haired  leader  hung  by  a  hair,  Am- 
brose held  his  breath  under  the  gag. 

The  Indians'  eyes  glitterejd,  their 
teeth  showed,  they  fingered  their  fifles. 
A  single  word  from  their  leader  would 
have  sufficed.  Watusk  longed  to  speak 
it,  and  could  not.  The  sweat  was  run- 
ning down  his  yellow-gray  face. 

One  of  the  horses  stumbled.  The 
Indians  with  muttered  exclamations 
flung  up  their  guns.  Ambrose  thought  it 
was  all  over. 

But  at  that  moment  by  the  grace  of 
God,  one  of  the  troopers  made  a  good 
joke,  and  a  hearty  laugh  rang  along  the 
line.  The  Indians  lowered  their  guns 
and  stared  with  bulging  eyes.  They 
could  not  fight  supermen  like  these. 

Watusk,  with  the  groan  of  total  col- 
lai)se,  dropped  his  gun  on  the  ground, 
and  turned  to  escape  by  the  path  out 
of  the  pit. 

Instantly  there  was  pandemonium  in 
the  narrow  place.  Some  tried  to  escape 
with  their  leader;  others  blocked  the 
way.  Ambrose  saw  Watusk  seized  and 
flung  to  the  ground.  One  spat  in  his 
face.    He  lay  where  he  had  fallen. 

Thus  «nded  the  Kakisa  rebellion. 
The  Indians  had  no  further  thought  of 
resistance.  The  butts  of  their  guns 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  they  stared 
at  the  oncoming  troopers  with  char- 
acteristic apathy. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 


The  police  had  taken  down  their 
■White  flag.  He  could  see  the  inspector 
glance  at  his  watch  from  time  to 'time. 
Wondering  messengers  came  from  the 
other  pits  presumably  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  the  inaction,  to  whom  Watusk 


The  effect  on  the  Indians  was  mark-   yeaPw    They're  lucky  to  get  off  so  easy 


from    the    government    annuities    next    upturned  evasive  replies 
.-non     TliPv'rn  liiekv  to  ?et  off  so  easy."        __        ,        ,  ,    __ 


ed.  Their  jaws  dropped,  they  looked 
at  each  other  incredulously;  they  jab- 
bered excitedly.  Plainly  they  were  di- 
vided between  admiration  and  mysti- 
fication.    Watusk  was  demoralized.  His 


Bound  and  gaged  as  he  was,  it  was 
••We  get  pay,  too,  for  our  flour  burn    ^^^^^.^^  ^ut  an  easy  time  for  Ambrose, 
up?"  muttered  Watusk.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  satisfaction  of  seeing 

"That  will  be  investigated  with  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^,,  more  uneasy  than  him- 
ro8t,"  the  inspector  said.  '  Bring  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^  discerning  eye  the  Indian 
fication.  Watusk  was  demoralized.  His  your  people  at  once.  Look  sharp.  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  suffering  visible  torments, 
hand  shook,  an  ashy  tint  crept  under  There's  not  an  hour  to  lose."  Watusk  j^^^j.^^^^^  ^^^  ^.jj^  "^1,1  Indian  fighter, 
his  yellow  skin,  an  agony  of  impotent  made  no  move.  "Suppose  I  don'  do  j^„g^  j^jg  n,an. 
rage  narrowed  his  eyes.  it?"  he  muttered.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  slightest  move  to 

Ambrose's  heart  swelled  with  the  The  inspector's  white  eyebrows  went  ^^^^^^  ^  conflict,  raged,  threatened, 
pride  of  race.  "Splendid  fellows!"  he  up.  "Then  I  will  go  and  take  the  men  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^,^^^ 
cried  to  himself.     "It  was  exactly  the    I    want,"    he    said    coolly.  ^    histantlv    have    reacted,   and    it    would 

right   thing   to   do!"  "You    dead    before    you    gone    far,      .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^  ^^^^  moments. 

Presently  a  hail  was  raised  in  the  said  Watusk.  He  swept  his  arm  dra-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^  cigarette!  Wa- 
valley  below;  a  deep  English  voice  matically  around  the  hills.  "I  got  ^^^^  „,,^  ^'^.^^red  imimtent  by  a  morale 
whose  tones  gladdened  Ambrose's  cars,    five  hundred  Winchesters  point  at  your    ^^^  ^^.^  comprehension. 

"Ho   Watusk'"  red  coats!"  he  cried.     "When  I  give        -^  '  ,     *.  •  4 

no,  waiusK.  ,   .,      ,      ,  .       ,  ».  „t,  f„„nt>,„rt "  The  longest  half  hour  has  only  thirty 

Everv  eve  turned  toward  the  leader,    signal  they  speak  together!  .      .         %  ^       -o       t        1   „t,„i    „f 

Watusk  h^d  the  air  of  a  willful  child  "That's  a  lie."  said  the  inspector,  "iinutos.  Inspector  Egerton  looked  at 
Xd  by  hi  P^ent.  He  swaggered  "You've  only  a  few  over  two  hundred  >-  -ntch  for  the  l.st  time  and  spoke  to 
laiifu    uy    iiiB    1  ,    .    ^.  •.,       VI  •  *  'v-,  M  his   men.     The  policemen   caught   their 

and  made  some  remark  to  his  men  with    able  men  in  your  tribe.  '  „„„„„,„„„„  «f 

the   obsequious  smile   with   which    child        "Two  hundred  is  plenty,"  said  Wa-    '-"-';-^^  "    ,        .r^.nTmo unted 
-or  man-asks  for  the  support  of  his    tusk  unabashed.     "That  is  ten  bullets    haste,  tightened  girths  and  mounted, 
mates   in  his  wrongdoing.  for  every  man  of  yours.     They  arc  all        They  commenced  to  move  slowly  thru 

The  men  did  not  smile  back;  they  around  you.  You  cannot  go  forward  or  the  grass  in  the  trr^ck  of  Watusk 's 
merely  watched  sober! V  to  see  what  Wn  baek.  Ask  Company  man  if  Kakisas  ].arty,  spreading  out  wide  in  open  forma- 
tuik  was  going  to  do  about  it.  shoot  straight!  "  tion.     The  inspector  was  in  th»  center 


Another  Change  of  Jailers 
The  police  advanced  to  within  twen- 
ty-five   yards    and,    drawing    closer    to- 
gether, halted. 

"Watusk,  come  out  of  that!"  barked 
the  inspector  in  his  parade  ground  voice. 
Ambrose  had  his  first  look  at  him. 
He  was  a  little  man,  trigly  built,  with 
a  bullet  head  under  a  closely  cropped 
thatch  of  white.  A  heavy  white  mus- 
tache bisected  his  florid  face. 

As  Watusk  gave  no  sign  of  stirring, 
he  was  seized  by  many  hands  and  boost- 
ed over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  He  rolled 
over,  knocking  down  some  of  the  bushes 
and  finally  rose  to  his  feet,  standing 
with   wretched,  hang-dog  mien. 

His  appearance,  with  the  frock  coat 
all  rubbed  with  earth  and  the  military 
gear  hanging  askew,  caused  the  troopers 
to  shout  with  laughter.  Here  was  a 
change  from  the  fire-eater  of  half  an 
hour  before. 

"Ho!"  cried  Inspector  Egerton. 
"The   conqueror    of   the    English!" 

Watusk  drew  closer  and  began  to 
wliiiie  insinuatingly.  "I  sorry  I  mak' 
that  talk,  me.  I  can'  helji  it  at  all.  Am- 
brose Doane  tell  me  that.  He  put  his 
medicine   on   me.     I  sick." 

Ambrose  attempted  to  cry  out  in  his 
angry  astonishment,  but  only  a  muffled 
groan  issued  thru  the  handkerchief.  He 
was  not  visible  to  the  troopers  where  he 
stood  in  the  corner,  and  he  could  not 
move. 

"Is  Ambrose  Doane  there?"  demand- 
ed the  officer. 

Watusk   quickly  turned  and  spoke  a 
sentence   in   Kakisa.  .  Ambrose  saw  the 
look  of  craft  in  his  yellow  face. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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weather  conditions   become  favorable     or  dig 

ging   in   the    next    week    there   is   apt    to    be   a 


Steers 
Jleifera 


fi'iAt  drop  in  the  quotations,  altho  low  prices         i  ne  ii 
i^ntheTast"  year 'are  by  no  means  antic.pat-   week^^as 


York.    I'a..    July    31.    |»16. 

The  markets  were  not  us  well  attended  last    („w8   . 

usual   on    account   of   the    e-xtremel       Veal  calves 

it   every    day    there   hxtra • 

The    quantity    and    Smitherns  and  barnyards 


ultry    weather.      Almost   every   day   Uiere  Extra 


11      @ 
10V4(«;13% 

8  (u)12 
13  (a;  16 
18 
10      ^12 


Country    dressed    J^ 

■■•  '"'  WW'.'..'.'.'.'. ......  ■  i* 

wethers      


?;';;eirsofd:a._35  U,^40  ceru.     .horsey    corn 


PITTSBUEGH  LIVE   STOCK 

Pitl.sburgh.    Pa..    July    31.     1916- 

i:ii'sTj:i,';:ar"j'^.th^'i2o^'i<>aS'S.:^:ek 


box. 


40  to  48  oars  becoming    more    plentiful    5r<«15c    per 

.,ea'h"^y'*X^   u:^  .li^rVs-lowering;;!!.    pro-    Hed    raspberries 

|)ort 

m' 

h\\ 

range 

beans.       ^  .. 

more   on    the    "^•^j,!'^^   ^^  ^^   ^   50   cents   per 


Pears.    8((i)10c    per    'h-V^- 
15'"  18c    per    box.       lilacK- 
-  box. 


Iliiy. — Large  bales. — No.  1  timothy.  $23 
(5(24-  No.  2  $20rft22;  No.  3.  $17rg/19;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $20^,/ 21;  lower  grade,  $12® 
15;     No.    1    clover    clear.    $15(3117. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye.  $13®  14;  do., 
No.    2    $12.      Oat    straw.    $9(^10. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $l.:J7%c;  No.  2 
$1.35  "A;   No.   2    hard    winter.    $1.34. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  95 %c;  No.  3  yellow, 
93M»c 

Oat's. — No.    3    white,    46%(?«!47%c;    No.    4, 
4(Jfe47c;    ordinary    to    fancy.   46V.!@48%c. 
Rye. — •$1.04. 

Mill  Feed. — Coarse  Western  spring  one 
hnndred-i>ound  sacks  to  arrive.  $21.85((i)22. 
Standard  middlings,  $23.60Ca/24;  flour,  do., 
$28  to  arrive.  Red  dog.  to  arrive.  140-pound 
.sacks,  $30.  City  feed  bulk  bran,  $22.40. 
Heavy  feed  in  bulk.  $23.  Red  dog.  $32.50. 
Flour    middlings,    $32. 

PHILADELPHIA   DAIEY   MAEKETS 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  July  31,  1916. 
Owing  to  continued  hot  weather  in  produc- 
ing sections  muah  of  the  butter  coming  to  mar- 
ket shows  defective  quality  and  recenpts  of 
strictly  fresh  goods  are  light.  Prices  on  top 
grades  advancexi  one-half  cent  today  and  the 
domand  promptly  absorbed  all  offerings  at 
the  advance.  The  medium  grades  showed  some 


(■«od"°o*  choU-'f  "\  ''.".''.'^^  ^'•"^"-  •  $9.25(3)9.50 

I'im'.d.    1300  to   1400' I'b ••    ^-JJ^^'y^-'ot    irroguVarity  in  "value   and 'holders   are   obliged 

\i.„ii;,M,  fo  irood.   1200  to  1300  lb.   f-oOW^-,-?    to  meet  the  views  of  buyers  in  order  to  keep 

S.VaCU/W.'e?    ,i,j„    „i„ca    nf    atnclf    eleiined    ui>.       Ladles    and 

Fancy 

5.50@6.oO    ;,_^    „„„niv    is    more    or    less    defective.      The 


10    to    1150    lb °-'lf'^a'^'k    this    class   of   stock    cleaned    up.      Ladle 

edium,   1000   to   1100  lb.   7.75^».^J    packing  stock  are  quiet  and  unchanged 
to   1000  lb I'^nr^r  -O    I"''its  are  scarce  and  wanted  but  the  b 


n;  middlings.   $31   per  ton. 
NEW    YOEK    PEODUCB 
New    York    City.    July    31, 


1916. 


wax   beans  are  sei 
basket. 

On! 
demi 
From 
offered 
beini 
plei 
40 
Se^p^^tt;  weil-d^^ed-up^t^thU^seaso.    l^juury^.s^arr.^  -^^^^,^,  "^  «eller^ 

For   the   larger    «'^,^.«»'^f^P'^','^^Xr    pickling    Vegetables    and    uot 
cents     prevails,     whi.o  ^h^     smaiie      i  ^,enerally    not 

sizes  sell  as  high  a".?!  ^Pf^^J^.'^^rth    tomatoes,    such   are    lower. 


Tidy.     1050 
K;iir  to  m 

roiiVmon.    700~'to    900   lb ••  ^•l"^"-?^   ihe'supply    is    more    or    less    defective. 

RouL'h.   half-fat.    1000   to    1300  lb.  7.50  f^ 8.00    ,jp,j,jjn^    f^r    cheese    is    fairly    active    and    the 

on  to  good  fat  oxen ?n^',^i;tn    market    rules   firm    and   a   shade   higher  under 

on  to  good  fat  bulls ^l,^ir^','Vk    li^ht  offerings  and  stronger  outside  advices. 

on  to  good  fat  cows -^nS'^ao?         Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,   fancy  »pe- 

....  3.50@4.25 


u"d      otatoes    from    the"  south    are 

t  of    good  quality,   and    P"ces  on 

Local    and    nearby    products 


Common 

Commc 

Common  to  good 

Heifers.    700    to    1100    lb. 

cows      »»)t;/ftiHO 

cows  and  springers    ......     *''^,^°  „  • 

fes— Veal    calves    in    fair    supply    and 
'^led  steady  all  week      'i'hcre  were  70O 
calves   in   supply    today;   market   ac 
„  Wa.  ..  .$9.00(313.00 

calves       e  nn^     9.  C\f\ 

■avy    and   thin    calves    h     -^      thn 

noB8_The  supply  of  hogs  during  the 
week  has  been  fair  and  with  a  ?ood  demand 
he  market  ruled  firmer  the  middle  of  the 
week  but  the  close  for  the  week  was  eas^e 
and  prices  ruled  the  same  as  Monday.  Re 
c.ipts    of    hogs    today    numbered    30    double 


cLals.  32c;  extra,  30^31c;  extra  flrats, 
29c;  seconds,  27Z27%c;  ladle  packked.  22 (ti) 
24c;  nearby  prints,  fancy.  33c;  average  extras 
31(r(32c;  do.,  firsts,  28(n'30c;  do.,  seconds 
27c;  special  fancy  brands  of  prints  36@ 
39c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
KiVi  Ca'16»^c;  fair  to  food,  new,  15%(ai6c; 
do.,  part  skims,  9(rill4c. 

ELGIN  BUTTEE  MAEKET 


at 


Elgin,    111..    July    29.    1916. 
Butter   was  higher  today.      Fifty   tubs   sold 
28    cents   per  i)Ound. 

NEW   YOEK   MILK  MAEKET 


;^^;;;d    75    cents    per    b^eu      ;.aooag»    .;«^    .~u. 


24(a  29  %c;    state    dairy,    «•> 


;ati;;:.^",;o<;r    ?eller__for^the  Jast^Uro    thirds^to  ^»—,(^ek.  ,20^230. 


'V^;i;' -'-Fresh  gathered,  extra,  30@31c; 
.. '^¥K8.  _^  ";.  _* -Ky  white,  tine  to  fancy, 
Jll'(^^''8c;'o1dtnary"rgool,  29^34c;  browns, 

CeieVy-producing   sections   of   "     '" 
e   shipping    large   Qoantities  o 


The 

better 


hunches 


season    and    "'«   *'*'=  «o   ,,er   hundred.      Beets  d 

IKwr.      «»!«»    "/«   **.f  ti   $2  25   per   hundred  a5 

are  good  sellers   at   $2   to   $Z.        p  .,6(,„33c.       p^   .^.y  _phUadelphia    and    Long 

of  ^?I^'jy'S  I.S^lerSens."3\to  4    hs.  to  pair  3^.c; 

Vegetable-  »""   liroeus.— elluce,    per  >bl., 
50c(,<  $2.50.     "-'— •  {luiehes,     $2.       Beans, 

cet. 

sry, 

/$! 

'eas, 

_         _        ersey, 

following    Uuotations^^e^  given    \^^^^^^^^    ^"'^'^'^''r'^Xtv^t'i^ 

)er  carrier.  Beets,  nearby  it.i._JU 


deck   loads;    market    5®  10c    »*'Sher 

Prime   heavy    *indoS 

Il.mvv    mixed     10.40(a 

Prime    medium   weights    in'lc^ 

Host   heavy    Yorkers    rh'Vkr, 

Wvr\^i   Yorkers    ioOo|  10.10 

Good     pigs      ••••••••,• afi"^    a.20 

Common  to  good  rouglis 

Stags    .•■■•••;■ 

•ind  lambs  was   fair;    best   sheep  ruled  steady  ^obable   that   the   Borden    Company    will   pay 

a       week    at    Monday's    prices,    while    lambs  |^^^   ^^^^^   f^^.  j^jy   n„,k.     The  market   value 

ruled  in  better  demand  and  best  grades  closed  ^n*  August  1   to  the  producer  is  a  shade  above 

-")c    per    cwt.    alHJve    Monday's   pnces.^bheep  ,,  ^z     cents    a    quart   for    Grade    B    in    the    26- 

'""''    ^        ""  '  "'  cent  zone 


8.65(g)    9.20 
7. 00(01    7.25 
-The    supply    of    sheep 


New    York    City,    July    ai,    19io. 

demand    last    week    was    good,    much 

than    the    previous    week,    except    lor 

manufacturing  into  ice  cream.     The  ice  cream 

demand  was  below  normal  for  the  season.  Th« 

supply  is  exceptionally  good,  owing  to  the  ex- 

ellent    pasturage    conditions.       It    seems    im- 


Fruits 


and    lamb    receipts    today    reached    1*   double- 
deck   loads;   demand   good  and  market  higher 

on   all    grades.  «a  in/a    n  •i'i 

Prime    wotl^ers    $8.10®    8.2o 

F^rr^iTxel^weVandwetheVs':.    6.25®    7.00 

Culls   and   common ^ISIlols 

Culls   to    choice    lambs    i.bOl&xv.io 


The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart  cans  for  the  week  ending  July  29  were 

Oream 

4,201 

620 

1.340 

2.075 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY    AND  GEAIN 


as   follows:  „.,, 

Railroad  Milk 

Krie      46.()01 

Susquehanna     4.634 

West    Shore    .  'o-n 

Lackawanna    *i7,-a0 


Philadelphia.    Pa..   July   31,    1916. 
Hay   of    best    quality    rules    8teady_but    all 
lower    grades    are    dull    and    weak. 


There 


N     Y.    Central    (long    haul)  .  1 16,397  3.568 

N.   Y.  Central    (short  haul).    24.325  50 

Ontario        39.102  5.415 

Lelugh    Valley    47,810  2.^19 

Homer    Rainsde.ll    Line    ....       4,17a  Ja 

Haven    .  I.???  „%}. 

65  40 


i;".ri  per'crateof  six  carriers.   In  baskets 
lUk  is  selling  at  40  to  ,.0  cents 


The   fruit  Choice 


20,354 


e  was  illus- 
their   long- 
fair  prices 
has  chang- 
e  been  can- 
eased.      The 
2   per   cwt., 
asking  a« 

.„ _.    the  cessation 

t   is  thought   that  for 


«tock  IS  seiiini?  u-t  ■•"  '"    J..        f  n,at  variety   Prime     , 

is  well  colored  but  the  <«"»l"y  °J_"' ttract  the    Fair  to  good   

is  suoh   that   wil     not   j^""^"  "/,,i''u";"'fentifu»    Co  irse.     heavy     

buyers.      NVaaaell  peaches   shoud  be   plenti^^_   ^,„„on 


w.lhii.  another  week,  followed  by  the  Ca 
.    ^\_A    fi.^n^irtn   imaruaH  are  tn^' 

for    the    Jersey    Cirassers 


The  ?act  "that Cnirgia  ..eacl.es  are  arriving   Buttermilks 
soft    mak.'s    a    better    outlet      "- 


"["*•'"-      i«  *1  tr  cra?e      The  North  Carolina 
'i^llte-rta;  aJlS^i  the  "-t  offering  on  today  s 

-I^'^no^Hey^cer  J^ri^^^a   t^£>^  - 
,„o    u-reen    to    utt r.yt    best  _trade.^_Califo^rn.a 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

•      ,   ,      .,,     iQifi  Feed— Winter   bran,    lOO-lb.   sacks,    $23.50 

I'.phia,    I'a..   July    31.    1916.  ,    *?®^-     J/'riZ  bran,  do.,  $22.50®23.                  g, 

,'he     week     ending     Saturday  ''' j4^;,^;;J!|:l,Vio!ts     winter    clear^  $5  (.1)5.2^      ti 

straight,    $5.25f<(  5.75 


Philado' 
Receipts    for 
evening  July  29 


Beef 

Cattle 

..2.408 

.2,894 


Favorable    growing    conditions    enabled    the 

rowing    crop    to    make    up    part    of    its    lost 

ime  and    it    is   now    thought    i>oRsil>le   to    har- 

$5.75 ((/  6.00;    ve<it  a  good   crop.     Rains   have   been   frequent 


l'rl.i.»     mid     the    general    condition     in 

Irx.s    ui.u  jfrartically  unchanged.  Live  Bulls 


jioultry  market  are 


16—96 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


August  5,   ]'.' 


K 


Wmrrantmdl  !•  Ohtm  Smtlmfmotlonm 

QontbauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  CompBtitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Btrainea  Tendoni,  Founder,  Wind 
Pufft,  and  all  UmeneM  from  Spavin, 
Bin(bone  and  other  bonv  tumora. 
Curea  all  akin  diaeaaea  or  rarai itea, 
Thniih,  Diphtheria.  Kcmovea  all 
Buncbea  from  Horsea  or  Cattle. 

Aa  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rhanmatiim, 
Bpraina,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  !■  iDraluable. 

Xrery  bottle  of  Canitic  Balaam  sold  1« 
TVarranted  to  give  Batlsfactlon.  I'rlce  $1.(0 
per  bottle.    Sold  by  dniirerl!>t8,  or  sent  by  ex- 

fireas,  charfTPs  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ta  use.    tirsend  for   descriptire   clrculara, 
testimonials,  etc.    Addresa  j 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0. 


YOU  DECIDED  TO  USE 
ROOK  PHOSPHATE 

Since  that  time  thousands  of 
other  good  farmers  who  believe 
in  the  Permanent  Fertility  Sys- 
tem have  put  it  to  a  profitable 
test.  The  story  of  their  methods, 
and  their  profits  will  help  you  to  find 
"The  Permanent  and  ^Eco  no  m  ical 
Source  of  Phosphorus,*'— "The  Foun- 
dation of  Lasting  Fertility."  Let  us 
tell  you  how  they  did  it. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 
12  Clay  Straet  ColambU,  Tenn. 


AtW> 

^  SEPARATORS, 

SPREADERS.TRACTORS 


iwm  f  re«  cstAloff  tall*  voc 
II  direct  to  u»«r.  at  whol«- 

m«nt«,  hailtin  my    own    fac- 
mt  Waterloo,   at  priceB  on»- 


third  toon«-haJfL.csathanyou  oaa 

&f<      "  ■  ■        ' 

I  entlnaaana 


L  alty  pa*  for  firat-claaa  cobda. 
_i  *  iandpr(c«a  of.sep 


■•paratorn, 
J  r'mra 


od  apraMcra.     Mr  rarmol 

has  no  aqoal  for  atrnpltcitT 

T.    Btata    what  you  need. 

iSog.OOO    coatomera    testify    to   » -^^_^ 

qoaJity  of  the  Galloway  line  of  If  IT-'B!? '  " 
ffooda.  Writ*  today  for  yoarfrea  M4  70  Up 
copy  of  thia  wobdarfnl  book  of  barralna  for  fa 


and  hooaabold. 
WM.  OALLOWAY,  Ptm  . 
WM    OALLOWAV  CO 
!f^    Qatlowy  SKMuii 
W««*Hoo.    — ■  — 
tow«. 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOO  SFAVIN.PUFF  or  THOBOUOHPIN, 

bat 


ABSORBINE 

'^  TRADE  MARK  BEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  ofT  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose   Veins,    Ruptured 

MukIci  or  Lieamrnti.  Enlirfed  Glands.  Goitre*. 
Wens.  Cjriti.  Allays  pain  quiclcly.  Price  tl. 00  and  t2.0C 
a   bottle   at  druKEiiti  or  delivered.     Manufactured  only  b| 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.F..1 54  Tefflple  St.,  Sprinflfleld.  Hue. 


HEAVE%u» 
^COMPOUND 


^SHEAVe^ 


free 

W  Packajre  onaranteed   to   give   aatisfaetion   or   moaay 

back.    II  raekaire  saf fieient  for  ordinary  niaeii 
■IMEUL  aulE  IMEDT  CO.,    .».  Fourik  An.,  ritUburc,  Pa. 


Tprre  Haute   i^ARY 

'    "    VET£"  "COLLEGE 

ACCRtDirtO  SCMOOlW    ■*       ILlUSTtlATrr)  CATilOfi   ir»«f  HiliTHkl 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Jlorscs,    Cnttlp    nnd  8»ino. 

Prica,  S  0  Cants  •  lM«. 
C    B.  (mlth  ft  Ca..  N*warii,N.' 


ALWAYS    mantlon  Pennaylvanla    Parmer  whan 
writinc  to  our   advertiaara.        They    want    to 
know— Ws  want   them    to    know    and    it    will 
h»     to  your  interest   to   let   Ihem  know    thai 
f^n  vwa4  'H»  •.••*>»te*m*ni«  in  Penn«)rlva>tia  Farm*' 


I  CMtductsd  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

I         Advice    thru    this   dcpartmont    i.<!    free  | 

I  to  our  Bubscribers.     Each  communication  f 

I  should    state    history    and    symptoms   of  | 

I  the    case    in    full ;    also    the    name    and  | 

I  address  of  writer.     Initials  orely  will  be  | 

I  ]>ubUslied.      VVe    cannot    make    reply    by  I 

I  m»il.     This   is  one  of  the  most  valuable  1 

I  columns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read-  | 

f  ers  to   make  use  of   it.      Clippings  from  | 

I  this    column,    when    properly    preserved  | 

I  land    classified,    make    one    of    the    most  | 

I  valuable  medical   gymposiums  a  farmer-  I 

I  stockman    can  obtain.  | 

M'|it|U|||||||,Mltl(|IMl|lltllllMI)M|ltlllllllMIIIIMIHIIIIIIII(llltlllllllllllf  JllllllllllltllllKIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIKiT 


Roarer.; — I  have  a  six-year-old  horse 
that  was  shipped  from  the  West  five 
months  ago.  At  that  time  he  suffered 
from  shipping  fever  or  caught  cold,  but 
seemingly  recovered.  He  is  eating  and- 
thriving  well,  but  whatever  this  sick- 
ness was  it  has  left  him  thick  winded. 
W.  S.  E.,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. — Apply  one 
part  tincture  iodine  and  two  parts  cam- 
phorated oil  to  throat  daily.  Use  an  in- 
dependent bit  and  over  check  and  rein 
licad  up  fairly  well,  then  he  will  breathe 
more  comfortably.  It  is  possible  that  a 
surgical  operation  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed on  throat  before  he  will  breathe 
freely  and  make  no  noise. 

Periodic  Opthalraia — Chronic  Cough. 
—I  have  an  eight-year-old  gelding  that 
has  trouble  in  both  eyes.  Whatever  the 
ailment  is  it  causes  him  considerable 
pain  for  a  day  or  two,  then  he  seems  to 
get  over  it  for  a  few  days.  I  have 
noticed  whenever  he  is  worked  hard  and 
perspires  much  that  his  eyes  become 
sore.  I  also  have  a  cow  that  is  troubled 
with  a  cough.  She  has  been  in  this 
condition  since  last  fall.  I  have  given 
her  medicine  without  results.  J.  H.  C, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. — Give  your  horse  a 
teaspoonful  powdered  nitrate  of  potash 
in  feed  or  water,  once  a  day.  Dissolve 
forty  grains  of  borate  of  soda  and  forty 
grains  boric  gicid  in  i  pint  of  clean  boil- 
ed water  and  apply  to  sore  eyes,  twice 
a  day.  Remembei;  that  dust,  foul  air 
and  a  bright  light  always  irritate  sore 
ej-es.  Af)ply  equal  parts  tuTpeutine, 
aqua  ammoiiia  and  olive  oil  to  throat, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  give  her 
one  dram  potassium  iodide  and  one 
ounce  ground  licorice  at  a  dose  in  feed, 
twice  a  day. 

Making  Lime  Water — Condition  Pow- 
der.— Kindly  advise  me  thru  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper  how  to  make  lime 
water  for  hogs,  as  I  would  like  to  mix 
some  in  their  feed  once  a  day.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  how  to  make  a  good 
condition  powder  for  hogs.  V.  8.  M., 
Palmyra,  Pa. — Lime  water  is  made  by 
dropping  a  handful  of  fresh  lime  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  letting  it  stand  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  pour  off  the  first  wa- 
ter, which  is  usually  a  little  bitter,  then 
refill  with  water  and  use.  The  water 
will  take  up  only  so  much  lime;  there- 
fore there  is  no  danger  of  making  it  too 
strong.  A  very  good  and  not  an  expen- 
sive condition  powder  for  hogs  is  made 
by  mixing  equal  parts  cooking  soda, 
ginger,  gentian  and  powdered  charcoal, 
giving  each  full-grown  hog  a  teaspoon- 
ful at  a  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day.  Many 
of  the  commercial  condition  powders 
that  are  on  the  market  are  reliable. 

Abscess  in  Udder. — I  have  a  cow  that 
has  lumps  in  one  quarter  of  udder  which 
interferes  with  the  free  flow  of  milk. 
The  milk  from  this  quarter  is  thin  and 
watery.  She  will  come  fresh  in  about 
a  month.  She  gives  a  large  quantity  of 
this  watery  milk,  more  than  from  any 
of  the  other  three  quarters.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  udder  contains 
pus.  L.  D.  8.,  Detour,  Md. — If  you  are 
sure  that  the  bunch  contains  pus,  it 
should  be  opened,  then  in.icct  one  part 
tincture  iodine  and  seven  parts  water 
into  cavity,  once  a  day  for  a  few  days. 
You  had  better  let  her  go  dry. 

Impure  Blood — Overheated. — About  a 
week  ago  a  few  bunches  appeared  on  my 
mare,  mostly  on  breast  and  shoulders 
and  hind  legs.  In  the  evening  I  gave 
her  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpeter  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  bunches  had  dis- 
appeared, hut  a  few  flabby  swellings 
remained  which  felt  as  if  they  contain- 
ed fluid.  I  attributed  this  condition  to 
her  being  out  in  hot  sun.  The  mare 
docs  not  appear  to  be  sick  and  has  a 
good  appetite.  J.  S.  M.,  Peach  Bottom, 
Pa. — Keep  mare  in  a  cool  shaded  place 
in  day  time,  unless  the  weather  is 
cloudy,  then  she  may  run  out.  Let  her 
out  every  night.  Give  her  one  dram  po- 
tassium iodide  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
hyposulphite  soda  at  a  dose,  twice  a  day. 


Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better  I  v^fO 


International  Harveater 
Spreadera 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:  **  There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader.'' 

International  Harveater  spreaders — Low  Corn  King  and  Lovr 
Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  thej^  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  IHC  spreaders  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  IHC  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Corn 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf—  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion      Deering      McCormick      Milwaakee      Osborne      Piano 


WIN    AGAINST    THE 
HESSIAN   FLY 

To  Escape  f  he  Main  Attack  of  the  Fly 

— sow  your  wheat  late.  The  early  brood  is  most 
destructive  to  young  wheat  and  provides  for  future 
broods.  Your  own  Experiment  Station  will  tell 
you    this. 

The  Best  Wheaf  Yields  come  from  plants 

that  enter  the  winter  strong  and  vigorous.  Your 
own  experience  will  tell  you  this. 

To  Win  Against  the  Fly,  seed  late,  feed  the 
crop  with  available  fertilizers  which  will  hasten 
growth  to  overcome  the  late  start,  and  secure 
vigor  with  consequent  resistance  to  later  broods. 
Use  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  containing  at 
least  2  percent  of  ammonia.  Acid  phosphate  alone 
does  not  give  the  necessary  quick  growth  and  resis- 
tance   to    the    fly. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  640,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, fertiUzers  are  recommended  to  give  vigor  to  late 
sown    crops    and    resistance    to    the    Hessian    FI^Y. 

Write  for  our  map  showing  best  dates  for  sowing  wheat  in 
vour  locality;  also  our  Bulletin,  "WHEAT  PRODUCTION,  " 
both  mailed  free. 


Soil  Improvement  Committee 

OF    THE 

National  Fertilizer  Association 


CHICAGO 


Dept.   164 


BALTIMORE 


Ask  your  o«al»r.      *titte  >ur  ir«e  toOitMiet        rOKK  Crtfcivlit;>*l.   tnrunns,    torn,  ra. 
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Arren  of  Swampy 

l-ftii<l    n^'luliiKHl 

and    nift<le    fertile 

Ick    Hiid    bloRkH 

illos.    Write  for 


I  It    was    a    cold    niornirg,    raw    aud 
.leak.     As  1  stepped   off  the   sleeper 
f  shivered  and  wondered  if  I  had   a 
(long   drive   ahead    of   me.     I  had    no 
tl^Bnite  idea  of  what  I  was  to  do  or 
;be  work  that  was  before  me.     A  few 
eeks  earlier  I  had  a  letter  that  my 
services   and   advice"  were   needed 
J  "Poseytown",  and  would  I  "come 
>nd  stay  a  few  days  and  help  us  witii 

hur  problems?"  It  was  signed  E 

If .    I  tried  to  picture  her,  but  the 

letter  was  typewritten,  altho  evideiit- 
y  not  by  a  professional  stenographer, 
he  sigHature  told   no  tales. 
I  wrote   in    reply   that  I   was  busy 
nd  could  not  go  then;  that  the  jour- 
"V  was  a  long  one,  and  my  time  was 
uch    crowded,    but    that    perhaps    I 
jould  arrange   it   later.     I  asked  her 
[to  write  and  tell  me  something  of  the 
"problems"  and  what  they  were;   to 
tell    me    of    the    community.      I 
|jent  a  little  questionnaire;  How 
big    a     town     or    village     was 
l'iPf,«ovtfvwn"f     What  were  the 
industries,   if   any!      Had    they 
ia  library?    How  many  churches, 
md  what  kinds?     What  places 
,f  amuaementsi     What  schools, 
i»n.l  the  habits  and  occupations 
the  people?     Of   the    water 
supply    and     sewage,     lighting, 
etc?      After    a    little    time    the 
repW  reached  me— each  question 
answered      caref'dly      and      an 
"apology  for  the  delay  because 
Ihave  been  ill— but  I'm  better 
BOW,  and  please  do  come  soon. ' ' 
There    was    something    about 
that  letter  that  touched  me,  and 
urged  me  to  go,  so  I  rearranged 
my  engagements  and  wrote  set- 
ting a  date  in  the  near  future, 
with    the    result    that    I    found 
myseli'  on  this  cheerless  Decem- 
'kr  morning  on  the  platform  of 
shabby    little    mouse-colored 
ition  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
)zen  mud  which  had  been  cut 
Jito  ruts  and  ridges  ' '  by  heavy 
ktuling  when  it  was  soft"  dur- 
ing a  recent  thaw.     I  was  the 
only   passenger   to  get   off,   and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
tl:at  I  turned  to  answer  a  kind- 
ly voice  saying,  "I   guess  I'm 
IfHjking  for  you."     I  was  soon 
tucked   in   a   buggy,   and    being 
driven   toward   the   village   that 
lay  a  mile  away  and  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  my  activities. 
I  found    the   friendly   voice   be- 
longed to   my  host,  and   as  we 
bumped  along  over   that  rougli 
bit  of  road  he  told   me  of  the 
daughter  at  whose  request  T  was 
there;    how   she   and   he   "lived 
together    and    matle    home    for 
*h  other".  He  told  me  how  the 
lother    had    been    taken     from 


them  only  the  summer  before,  of  the 
neighborhood  and  neighbors,  his 
knowledge  of  them  and  affection  for 
them,  and  between  times  he  talked  to 


'Jack 


>  > 


a 


little     chestnut    colored 


THE  COMMUNITY  ROOM  SIX  WEEKS' AFTER  CHANCE  WAS  MADE. 
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OLD  STORE  BUILDING  IN  MIDDLE  USED  AS  COMMUNITY   MEETING  PLACE. 


horse  who  was  "old  enough  to  know 
betti^r"  but  apparently  did  not,  and 
jumped  aud  shied  over  that  road  at 
a  great  rate. 

We  soon  stoj.jMHl  in  front  of  a  pret- 
ty   cottage   house,    and    K M 

met  me  a)t  the  door  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  made  me  feel  at  home  at 
once.  We  sat  down  together  and  while 
I    had    a    lunch    we    talked    over    her 
jdaus  and  what  part  she   wanted  me 
to  take  in  them.     I  learned  that  the 
mother  had  left  her  daughter  a  small 
legacy,   part   of  which   was   a   shabby 
little  store  building  which  for  several 
years  had  not  been  used  save  as  a  sort 
of   store    room    and   general    dumping 
ground  for  broken  chairs,  piles 
of  newspapers,  catalogs,  etc.    It 
was  shabby  on  the  outside,  but 
worse  in,  being  dirty  and  dusty, 
Tiiniilflv.    Minnky   nnd    damp.     To 
be    sure,   the    counters    and    fix- 
tures wei-c  still  intact,  but  the 
whole    building    suggested    dis- 
use and  neglec*. 

It  had  occurred  to   my  little 
friend  tliat  something  might  be 
done    with    this    building    that 
would  mean  much  to  the  whole 
community,    and    carry    on    her 
mother's     loving,     helpful     in- 
fluence   and    spirit    among    the 
peojde   she   had   lived   with   and 
cared    for.      She   wondered   "if 
it   could    be    made    into    a   com- 
munity center?"  She  "had  hesi- 
tated", she  told  me,  to  offer  it 
as  "a  gift"  for  fear  the  people 
would    not    like    it    or    because 
if  it  came  so  easily  they  would 
not    apjireciate    it    and    support 
it,  and  that  the  effort  would  in 
consecjuence  be  a  failure  and  the 
building  destroyed  for  other  use. 
Before    I    got    there    she    had 
spoken   to  some   old  friends   re- 
garding   the    matter    and    they 
thought  well  of  it,  and  a  com- 
mittee   had   been  appointed    to 
get  the  matter  under  way.  They 
had   drawn    up  "bylaws"   and 
rules   regarding   dues,   etc.,   and 
now    I    was    to    introduce    the 
wliole  scheme  to  the  people,  and 
if    possible,    make    them    inter- 
ested enough  to  .joiu  in  and  not 
only    help,    but    be    helped    by 
what     a     social     center    would 
mean    to    them — 'that    is,    if    I 
.tliought   the    building   could    be 
used. 

Of  course  T  thought  the  build- 
ing could   Imi   used,   but   I    must 
own  tliat  1   was  a  little  discour- 
(('ontiiiiK'cJ   on   page   11.) 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


The   Motor  Truck    on  New  Jersey   Farms 

By  R.  L.  Schorring-Hausen,  New  Jersey 


The  motor  truck  has  come  to  stay  on  Now  Jersey  is   afeo    becoming   popular    in   the    southern    part    of  ..  jolt,  and  then  plow  thru  more  n.ud  until  .t  struc 

farms    at  least  so  far  as  fruit  growers  and  truckers  the  state,  where  fruit  growing  and  truck-raising  are  another   rock,   or   several   lu   rapid   succession.     And 

Ir     clcern  d      The   ease   and 'rapidity    with  which  developing  to  a  remarkable  degree.  beyond  these  several  rods  of  mud  -^^  f--^  «" 

trucks  move  large  loads  of  perishable  products  over  For  hauling  large  quantities  of  produce  or  fruit  wasjust  pure  mud.    Hero  there  were  ruts  about  fo, 


to 
This  lane  connected  with  another  roil 


huize  five-  or  seven-ton  truck  that  is  hired  by  an  as-  with    very    poor  .  .        „  ,  ,    i     .    ui 

sociation    or    individual    farmers    to    move    a    great  season,  he  may  put  up  200  or  300  crates  a  day.    They  posedly  drained  and  wel    crowned  or  rounded  on  t^| 

auantitv  of  produce  at  one  tim<3.  are  hauled  to  New  York  in  a  hired  seven-ton  truck,  surface  from  either  side  to  the  n.iddlc.    Somehow,  tfc 

Pribably   the   cheapest  way   to  got   a   light    de-  which  comes  for  them  about  9  o'clock  at  nigbt,  and  surface   of  the   road   took    and    held   water   anyw^.,, 

livery  truck  is  to  purchase  a  runabout,  aecond-hand  gets  to  New  York  before  the  2-o'clock  market.  This  and  bec^ime  muddied  and  rutted   l.y  the   teams  ai 

and  have  a  box  body  put  on.     Such  a  job  could  be  plan  saves  him  the  trouble  of  hauling  the  fruit  to  a  Tvagons.  .     .     ,      .  .u        ,         ,  .^       ^ 

done    .n    the   farm   by   a    handy   man.      The    resuUt  railroad  station,  enables  more  fruit  to  be  put  up  by  I  got  up  onto  the  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  ro,| 

would  be  a  light  ear  suitable  for  going  into  town  with  the  same  gang  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  had  to  and  followed  along  the  rail  fence  until  I  came 

a  few   crates  of   eggs   or  berries   or   a  few   barrels  be   hauled    to    the   cars,  and   does   away   with    icing  private  lane, 
of  apples, 
a  hurry. 

good  tear 

—  "  In  the  Lebanon  peach  district  of  New  Jersey,  an 

association  of  growers  hires  a  truck  for  the  forty- 
or  fifty-mile  haul  to  New  York  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  distance  these  great  truck  will  travel  ia  sur- 
prising. I  have  kno'wn  them  to  come  within  twenty 
miles   of   Philadelphia,   load    up    with    sweet   corn    in 


les  or  hampers  of  truck,  and  getting  back  in  charges  and  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  of  delivery,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  one  which  I  h; 
r  'such  a  car  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a  The  cost  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  railroad  charges  come.  I  passed  thru  the  lane,  a  distance  of  about 
.am  of  horses.     One  is  often  able  to  pick  u,.    alone  would  be.  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  any  difficulty.     This  ,.a 


real  bargains  in  used  cars  in  the  city.  The  cost  of 
running  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  light  runabout. 
Of  «ourse,  such  a  car  could  be  bought  new,  and  in 
either  case,  would  prove  a  boon  to  the  small  farmer 
near   town. 

A  larger  truck  is  more  useful  if  the  amount  of 


hauling  to  be  done  justifies  its  purchase.  It  is  possi-  sacks,  and  haul  it  to  New  York— a  distance  of  70 
ble  to  buy  good  one-ton  truck  second-hand  at  reason-  or  80  miles, 
able  prices,  and  if  they  are  had  from  responsible 
dealers  they  give  good  service.  A  touring  car  can 
be  bought  second-hand  and  re-modelled.  One  farm- 
er of  my  acquaintance,  who  lives  a  considerable  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  comes  in  twice  a  week  with  10 
or   12   barrels   of   cab- 


The  shipping  and  marketing  problem  is  the 
biggest  thing  before  the  fruit  grower  and  truck 
raiser  today.     Hauls  are  made  over  improved  roads 


way  was  used  but  little  and  the  earth  had   not  be 
worked   into   a   muddy   condition.     From   tliis  lanej 
came  onto  the   road  by  which  I   returned  to  the  v| 
lage. 

Much  to  my  surprise  this  second  road 
this  point  and  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  w 
smooth  and  firm.  There  were  no  ruts.  Walking  hi 
was  easy,  indeed  pleasant,  and  tlie  team  which 
met  moved  along  as  easily  as  it  might  on  a  niacad; 
road.  And  yet,  this  was  pure  earth  road.  There  wt 
no    stones    in    the    bed    or    on    the    surface,    and    t 


which    are    too   long   for    horses,   even    if   they    were    road  had  been  graded,  drained  and  rounded  in  ju  I 
not    slow.      With    railroad    facilities    not    always    of    the  same  way  as  had  the  other  one.     Here  were  tv  | 

roads,  )>oth  built  in  t 


bage  or  apples  or  a 
load  of  truck.  He  has 
storage  facilities  and 
in  that  way  gets  the 
top  of  the  market.  It 
is  usually  not  profit- 
abie  to  peddle  from 
these  trucks  because 
bhe  engine  must  be 
kept  going  while  the 
men  make  their  house- 
to-house  canvass;  but 
for  delivering  over  a 
route  or  preferably  to 
one  or  two  customers, 
they    are    unsurpassed. 

The  two-ton  and 
three-ton  trucks  are 
becoming  popular  in 
some  of  the  trucking 
regions  of  the  state, 
notably  in  Monmouth 
County  and  the  region 
back  of  Newark.  Mon- 
mouth County  not  only 
grows  truck  and  fruit 
for  New  York  City, 
but  the  famous  Jersey 
coast  resorts  as  well, 
which  demand  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  quali- 
ty products  in  the 
summer    months.     The 

growers    either    deliver    directly    to    dealers    in    the    the   best,   the    motor   truck    is   coming  in   rapidly   as 
northern  coast-resort  towns,  or  transfer  their  loads    a   solution    of   the   problem,   and   is  bound    to 
in  these  places  to  other  trucks  which  go  so  far  south    very  large  place  in  the  future, 
as  Atlantic  City.     If  ])riccs  justify,  tiiey  can   make 
the  30  or  40  miles  to  New  York  City  over  very  good 
roads,  without  any  of  the  trouble  and  inconvenience 
of   railroad    shii)j)ing. 

Back  of  Newark  is   an   important   trucking  sec- 
tion   that    supplies    Newark    and    New    York    with 


THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  BRINGING  HOME  A  LOAD  OF  BASKETS. 


fill    a 


Cheap  Road  Maintenance 


Last    spring 


The  King  Drag 

when    fields   were 


bare   and    roads 


vegetables.     There  are  about  10  miles  of   very  fine    were  muddy,  I  had  occasion  to  pass  over  two  roads 
roads  to  the  former  city,  and  ten  miles  more  to  the'  leading    out   of   one    of    our    villages.     For   the    first 

ha:lf  mile  out  the  walking  was  pleasant.  The  road 
was  firm  and  dry.  This  part  of  the  road  had  been 
"piked"  as  we  say;  that  is,  the  roadbed  had  been 
filled  with  stone,  larger  ones  below  and  smaller  ones 
on  the  surface,  and  the  teams  had  packed  and 
smoothed  this  surface.  There  was  no  mud,  and  no  ruts. 


latter.  The  nights  before  market  days  there  is  a  long 
procession  of  wagons  loaded  heavily  with  produce 
to  these  cities,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
large  auto  trucks  are  gradually  supplanting  the 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  because  they  carry  greater 
loads  and  get  to  market  in  less  time.  One  orchnrdist 
about  forty  miles  in  the  hills  back  of  Newark  tried 


same  way  and  of  t 
same  material,  lyi' 
within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  each  other  and 
carrying  about  the 
same  amount  of  traffic, 
but  showing  a  world 
of  difference  in  con 
dition.  Why  was  thij 
contrast? 

The  piece  of  gooil 
road  IS  purely  an  earth 
or  "top-soil"  road, 
just  as  are  most  of  the 
other  country  roaih 
aronnd  here.  The  tuh 
terial  ia  a  gravellj 
clay,  which  dries  sonii 
what  readily.  It  was 
graded,  drained  and 
rounded,  just  as  are 
many  similar  pieces  of 
road  in  this  section.  In 
addition  to  this,  .anJ 
here  is  the  reason  for 
its  improved  condition, 
it  had  been  dragged 
re-gularly.  S  i  ni  p  1 J 
dragged  with  a  road 
drag;  the  simple  inex 
pensive  "King"  road 
drag.  I  found  that  the 
farmer  who  lives  along 
this  road  owns  such  a  drag,  and  on  his  own  time  and 
at  his  own  expense  he  drags  tliis  piece  of  road 
when  necessity  requires.  The  drag  cost  only  a  few 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  time  for  his  horses  and 
himself  while  doing  this  work  totals  surprisingly 
little  for  a  year.  As  he  drives  over  this  road  dailj 
with  milk,  and  frequently  for  other  purposes  the 
benefit  of  the  improved  roadway  is  worth  more  to 
him   than  it  costs. 

Why  are  there  not  miles  of  sui-h  dragged  roadsl 
The  other  road  on  which  I  walked — rather,  tried  to 
walk — had  been  "treated"  by  the  method  which  i! 
customary  for  earth  roads.  The  actual  value  of  thi 
time,  labor  and  material  put  on  a  half  mile  of  thil 
poor  road  amounts  to  just  about  what  it  does  in  tli 
case  of  the  dragged  road.  The  Federal  Office  o; 
Public  Roads  reports  the  average  cost  of  the  materi 
and  laibor  for  a  drag  to  vary  from   $2   for  a  crud 


But  on  the  farther  end  of  this  section  of  road  the 

the  plan   last   fall  of   hauling  boxed   apples   to   that    stones  had  been  laid  shallow,  wagon  wheels  had  cut  one  to  $10  for  a  well  finished  and  painted  one.     Thj 

pla<>e    in    a    two-ton    truck,    and    BeHling    them    from    thru   the  layer  of   stones  into   the  earth   below,   and  average  life  of  a  drag  is  aliout  five  years.     The  co«i 

house   to  house,     lie  was   able   to   sell   out   quickh',    the  road  surface  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  mud  and  of  dragging  a  mile  of  road  by   making  one   trip  ii 

and  at  the  same  time  get  orders  for  future  delivery,    rather  big  stones.     A  wagon  would  plow  thru   mud  each  direction  has  been  determined  to  be  about  fiftj 

and  altogether  made  out  very  well.     This  size  truck    until  it  struck  a  stone,  over  which  it  would  rise  with  cents,  allowing  full  value  for  the  time  of  man  and 


Queries  and  Comments 


(This  department  U  open  to  all  of  our  suhscriberH. 
Queries  and  short  comments  are  invited.  Queries 
will     be    anHWcred    by    best    available    authorities.) 


Lindenhurst  Farm  Notes 

By  R.  P.  KESTER 


team.  Ofitcn  the  dragging  can  be  done  when  the  per  seed.  Under  average  conditions  six  pecks  per 
horses  are  otherwise  idle,  and  the  actual  cost  is  not  acre  is  not  too  much  seed.  This  amount  of  good, 
really  very  great.  plump    seed    will    give    a  good   stand.      If   suflScient 

The  winter  is  a  good  time  to  make  preparations  i)lanit  food  is  present,  plants  should  be  so  thick  that 
for  a  start  in  the  use  of  a  road  drag.  There  is  a  straw  hat  will  be  borne  up  if  thrown  on  before 
time  available  for  the  building  of  a  drag,  and  when    harvest. 

the  ground  will  have  thawed  in  the  spring  the  roads  

will  be  in  a  condition  for  dragging.  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  597,  which  can  be  secured  free  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  gives 
full  instructions  for  the  building  and  proper  use  of 
the  King  drag.  Farmers  can  club  together  to  good 
advantage  for  the  dragging  of  roads,  but  where  there 
is  not  interest  enough  for  this,  the  more  progressive  Killing    TMstles 

men  in  communities  will  do  well  to  take  up  the  work  Under  Queries  and   Comments   of  your  issue  of 

individually,  just  as  the  farmer  of  whom  I  have  July  22nd,  I  note  the  query  of  M.  Y.,  Lebanon  Co., 
written  has  done  in  this  county. — J.,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.    I'a.,   as  to   some   method    of   destroying   the    Canada 

Thistle.    If  my  experience  with  this,  and  in  fact  any 

obnoxious  weeds,  is  followed,  I  can  safely  guarantee 
the  destruction   of  the    thistle.     In  your   answer   to 
the  query  you  truly  state  that  some  weeds,  by  cut- 
ting  off  from  the  tops,  stimulates  a  more  vigorous  new 

There  are  four  prime  factors  in  the  production  growth  from  the  roots.  Investigation  proves  this  to 
of  all  crops:  The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed;  the  be  the  cajse  with  weeds  having  deep  tap  roots  like 
amount  of  available  plant  food;  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  planting.  These  may  be 
called  the  four  corners  of  success  and 
no  one  can  neglect  any  one  of  them 
and  hope  to  raise  the  best  possible 
crop  at  the  least  possible  cost.  We  pub- 
lished recently  an  article  on  the  pre- 
paration for  the  wheat  crop,  which  we 
believe  contains  all  that  need  be  said 
at  this  time  on  that  subject. 

Pure  Seed  as  a  Factor 

This  subject  probably  receives  less 
serious  consideration  by  the  average 
Farmer  than  any  other  of  the  four. 
He  may  spend  great  care  ift  the 
plowing  and  pulverizing;  provide  plen- 
ty of  plant  food,  and  diligently  ob- 
.serve  the  sign  of  the  moon,  but  for 
seed  he  will  simply  go  to  the  granary 
and  measure  up  the  required  number 
of  bushels  and  take  them  to  the  field 
and  drill. 

Let  us  see  what  he  puts  into  the 
drill  under  average  conditions.  I 
examined  a  sample  of  wheat  the  other 
day  that  was  just  as  it  came  from  the 
thresher.  I  had  admired  the  beauty  of 
tlio  field  before  it  was  harvested  as  it 
appeared  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
even  and  free  from  weeds.  Yet  this 
samjile  showed  a  number  of  broken 
grains,  quite  a  good  many  shriveled 
ones,  several  cockle  and  a  few  cheat 
seeds.  I  estimated  the  number  of  full, 
plump,  perfect  grains  as  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  whole.  The  greater  part 
of  the  other  25  jiercent  was  made  uj) 
of  broken  and  shriveled  or  undersized 
kernels,  grains  which  would  not  pro- 
duce good,  stocky  plants. 

Every  farmer  makes  some  show  of 
selecting  seed  corn,  choosing  ears  that  show  desirable  thistle,  niullen,  dock,  etc.,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
qualities  as  to  size  and  grain  because  he  realizes  the  destroy  the  root.  This  may  involve  considerable 
value  of  these  points  in  production.  Yet,  too  many  labor  where  the  weed  has  been  allowed  to  spread 
do  not  show  the  same  good  care  in  seed  whoat  and  extensively,  but  if  the  farmer  has  any  humane  con- 
endeavor  to  get  only  clean,  plump  grains.  Hand  sideration  for  his  animals  he  should  not  have  them 
selection  of  seed  is  not  practicable  for  the  aver-  graze  in  pasiture,  feed  them  hay  or  bed  them  with 
age  farmer,  altho  it  is  interesting  as  well  a«  profit-  straw  into  which  the  thistle  has  found  its  way.  It  is 
able  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  rather  a  plausible  theory  that  the  sharp  tines  of 
hand  pick  the  finest  heads  to  be  found  and  sow  them  the  thistle  find  lodgement  in  the  mouths  and  the 
separately  for  a  number  of  years.  The  increased  skin  around  the  fetlocks  of  animals  causing  irritation 
yield  is  surprising.  and  ultimate  ulceration. 

But  for  practical  purposes  the  sensible  thing  to  To   destroy   the    thistle    visit   each    plant   before 

do  is  to  re-clean  the  seed  wheat  so  that  all  impuritiea  it  goes  into  bloom  and  with  a  long-bladed  knife  (an 
and  undersized  grains  are  removed.  Every  grain  ordinary  table  knife  is  good)  cut  off  the  plant 
should  be  perfect  so  as  to  be  able  to  start  a  vigorous  close  to  the  soil.  Carry  with  you  a  receptacle  con- 
plant,  something  that  a  small  or  shriveled  grain  taining  common  salt  and  put  a  good  pinch,  about  a 
cannot  do.  Some  farmers  "allow"  for  weed  seeds  good  half  teaapoonf  ul,  on  top  of  the  cut.  The  salt  will 
and  small  grain  and  try  to  overcome  the  situation  by  melt  from  the  daanpness  of  the  soil  or  by  rains  and 
sowing  a  little  thicker.  This  is  a  foolish  custom  gradually  percolate  down  to  the  end  of  the  root  and 
since  costly  field  sjjace  is  occupied  by  plants  that  surely  kill  it.  Squirting  kerosene  on  the  cut  with 
are  of  no  value,  and  others  that  are  positively  in-  a  machine  oil-can  will  also  kill  it  but  salt  has  been 
jurious.  found  more  effective;  besirca,  the  salt  is  not  wasted 

The  amount  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre  depends  upon    as  it  is  beneficial  as  a  fertilizer. — H.  B.  K. 
three  faetors:   The  variety,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime 

and  the    time   of   sowing.     All  these   have   their   in-  "Please  state   in  your  pajper   which   of   the   fol- 

fluence  upon  the  amount  of  tillering  the  plant  will  lowing  brands  of  fertilizers  should  give  the  better 
<lo.     Some    varieties   are   more    inclined    to   "stool"    results: 

"No.  1.  Guamniteed  analyses.  Ammonia,  1  to  2 
percent;  available  phosphoric  lacid,  7  to  8  percent; 
bone  phosphate  of  lime,  28  to  34  percent. 

"No.  2,  Onarftnteed  »n*l7ie«.  Nitrogen,  1  to  2 
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pi'rcent;  ecpial  to  ammojiia,  1  to  J-  percent;  available 
jdioHphoric   acid,   7   to  8   percent. 

"Tell  which  is  the  cheaiicr  if  both  are  sold  at 
the  .same  price.  Describe  the  value  of  bone  phosphate 
of  lime  and  what  good  it  will  do."  .J.  Y.  D.,  Perry 
(/'ounty,  Pa. 

The  two  brands  arc  identical  and  should  be  sold 
at  the  same  price.  The  contain  the  same  elements  and 
the  same  percentages.  There  is  simply  a  little  dif- 
ference in  the  metliod  of  wording  the  analyses.  Bone 
phosphate  of  lime  means  tricalcium  phosphate  and 
contains  20  percent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  percent- 
age of  phosphoric  acid  is  given  in  both  brands  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  giving  the  bone  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  either  case  as  it  is  simply  the  carrier 
of  the  pho.sphoric  acid  and  has  no  value  in  itself. 
The  other  brand  no  doubt  contains  the  same  thing  bat 
is  not  mentioned. 

In  No.  2,  you  give  both  ammonia  and  nitrogen. 
These  mean  the  same  thing  practically.  In  o4;her 
words  the  analyses  mentions  the  same  element  in 
two  different  forms.  However,  the  percentage  is 
not  right.  If  you  have  given  the  percentage  of  am- 
monia, the  nitrogen  should  read,  .82  to  1.64  percent. 
It  is  safest  to  jjay  no  attention 
to  the  second  figure  in  any  analyses. 
If  it  says  1  to  2  percent,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  get  the  1  percent  but  not  the  2. 
When  you  buy  a  pound  of  tea  your 
grocer  never  puts  in  two  pounds  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Hay  Barrack  for  Alfalfa 
' '  Can  you  suggest  size  and  how  to 
build  a  barrack  in  which  to  store 
alfalfa  hay  from  40  acres!  One  that 
will  hold  100  to  120  tons.  This  might 
bo  of  interest  to  other  readers  who 
are  growing  alfalfa.  We  would  like 
to  know  dimensions,  and  just  how  it 
should  be  built  for  use  of  hay  forks, 
etc."    Susbscriber,    Maryland. 

It  requires  about  350  cubic  feet 
of  space  to  store  one  ton  of  dry  timo- 
thy hay,  well  packed.  Clover  requires 
about  500  cubic  feet  and  alfalfa  would 
re(|iiire  about  the  same.  On  this  basis 
a  shed  must  contain  at  least  60,000 
cubic  feet  to  hold  120  tons.  One  75 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  20  feet 
high  would  contain  just  this  number 
of  cubic  feet.  Also,  one  100  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high  will  con- 
tain  the   same. 

We  will  ask  our  readers  for  des- 
cription of  how  to  build  and  equij) 
siicli  a  hay  barrack.  Give  size  of 
timber  needed,  method  of  construc- 
tion, and  how  hay  forks  are  insta'led. 
Fall  Planted  Rye  aad  Vetch 
Soiling  crops  for  moderate  good- 
sized  dairies  located  near  large  centers 
of  population  aud  on  high-priced  land 
are  both  practical  and  economical.  The 
crops  best  suited  for  this  purpose  are 
rye  and  winter  vetch,  seeded  in  the 
fall,  which  give  the  earliest  available 
green  feed;  oats  and  Canada  peas,  seeded  early  in 
the  spring  for  somewhat  later  feed;  sorghum  and  cow- 
peas,  seeded  the  last  half  of  May  for  late  soiling 
purposes;  and  corn,  both  sweet  and  field,  for  very 
late  summer  feed.  Soybeans  may  also  be  used,  and 
can  be  grown  alone  or  with  corn. 

These  crops  may  be  supplemented  advantageously 
with  alfalfa  and  clover.  The  former  may  /enerally 
be  cut  three  times  during  the  season,  and  the  latter 
twice  each  season.  By  adjusting  the  acreage  and  the 
time  of  planting  a  succession  of  green  crops  may  be 
provided  from  oarly  spring  to  late  fall. 

In  arranging  for  soiling  crops  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  from  ufty  to  seventy  pounds  of  green 
matter  per  cow  will  be  required  daily,  depending  on 
whether  the  soiling  crop  is  to  supply  all  or  only  a 
part  of  .the  roughage.  Knowing  the  length  of  period 
when  each  crop  will  be  available  and  the  probable 
yield  per  acre,  one  may  calculate  how  large  an  acre- 
age may  be  required  of  the  several  crops  to  provide 
for  a  dairy  or  a  given  number  of  cows. 

A  soiling  system  involves  more  labor  and  ex- 
pense than  where  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  pas- 
ture, but  greatly  economizes  in  the  use  of  land  and 
is  justified  where  land  values  are  high  and  the  dairy 
produce  commands  a  high  price. 


than  others.  Again,  if  the  soil  is  fertile,  or,  if  plenty 
of  plant  food  is  supplied,  the  plant  has  greater  vi- 
tality and  will  tiller  more  extensively.  Wheat  that 
^8  sown  early  is  also  inclined  to  produce  more  italki 


Corn  is  unusually  backward  and  there  has  been 
a  decided  falling  off  in  the  acreage  planted.  Cut- 
worms have  given  the  farmers  much  trouble  in  the 
corn  fields. 
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The 
Unseen 
Element 

in 
Fertilizer 


No  doubt,  you  buy  your  fertilizers  by  ana- 
lysis. Yoa  get  the  proportion  of  Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  that  you  know 
your  foil  and  crop  require.  But  there  is  an- 
other element  in  fertilizer  buying  as  import- 
ant as  analysis — and  that  is  thorough  mixing 
of  the  choicest  materials. 

Without  it  some  plants  get  a  surplus  of  one 
plant  food  and  starve  for  the  laclc  of  another. 
Just  as  each  head  of  stock  on  your  farm  is  fed 
a  balanced  ration  so  should  each  plant  on-your 
farm  be  given  the  right  proportion  of  food. 
By  a  process  known  as  the  OBERMETHOD, 
we  have  done  away  with  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  mixing.  There  is  no  chance  of 
error.  When  you  buy  OBER  fertilizers  each 
plant  gets  the  same  proportions  of  food. 


In  supplying  our  Nitrogen,  we  use  several 
sources.  Some  of  these  are  quickly  available. 
Some  the  plant  feeds  upon  a  little  later.  There 
is  never  a  lack  of  food.  We  make  these  fer- 
tilizers of  the  richest  materials  that  the  science 
of  fertilizing  knows.  There  is  everything  con- 
tained in  the  proper  proportion  to  make  both 
sulk  and  food.  This  OBERMETHOD  of 
mixing,  the  greatest  improvement  in  fertilizers 
in  the  last  century,  should  make  you  content 
with  none  but  the  OBER  brand. 
Use  OBER  fertilizers  on  your  wheat  crop  this 
year  because  your  wheat  will  bring  a  good  price 
and  you  can't  afford  to  take  chances.  Learn 
the  whole  story  about  the  OBERMETHOD 
Write  today  for  full  information. 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 


BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

rfopyrlght  19iebyG.  Ober  ASonaCn.  1 
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"OBERMETHOD 
:iN   EVERYBAG"' 


WHEAT    GROWERS 

Not  Retting  the  b«st  resiiltfl  should  sow  one  of  the 
Hoffman  Seed  Wheat.."  Six  kinda.-rellnble. 
jmrily.  prollflc-varletlfe  that  will  thrive  under  try- 
lUK  condltlona.  Graded— clean  of  rye,  cockle,  cheat, 
Barllo.Bmut,-Price«  are  Just-CatalogandsampleB, 
both  tree.  If  you  tell  where  you  saw  ttUa  offer. 

A.H.HOFFMAN,Inc.,UndisviIIe.P«. 


WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

Kharkov  has  ylcl<k«t-SO  to  70  ba.  ptr  Acre 

Write  for  catalog  and  circular,  describing  this  Wan- 
derfuDylelder.  BERKV8  ORIGINAL  KHARKOV. 
Imported  direct  from  RuNSta.  Has  no  superior. 
Largest  ylelder  by  teats  and  withstands  the  severent 
winters.  Hove  lmprove<l  Turkey  Red,  other  vari- 
eties and  Manitnoth  while  Rye.  Large  stock  Alfalfa 
Timothy  and  al  1  (Jrass  Seed.  Write  lor  circular,  free 
MimpleB,  special  low  prices. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEEUCO.,  Box  13«,  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


HortiealtaK 


KEEP  THE  WEEDS  DOWN 


OROWINO  OUR  OWN  GARDEN 
SEEDS 


HIIMIIIIMIIMIIMHIIIIIIIinlMIMIIIIIIIMtllliilMlllltill 


Alfalfa  fSeed  , 

Purity  »!*. HO  |>erccnt  Kuaraiitoud  to  be  tnip  Mon- 
tuuu  niiti-lrrUiitccI  weed.  Wo  IM-Ileve  It  (Uinnot  be 
excelled  for  burdlncMa  and  productlvcncsH.  Extra 
Fancy  Timothy  .Seed.  CaUlog  and  samples  free. 
GLICKS   HEED    VARMH,  tjmoketown    I'a 


m  SEED  WHEAT 

BcHt  reclenned  »ce<l.     Htoner's  Miracle,  and  St.  Louis 
Grand  Prize.    Yields  abundantly.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  for  circular  today 

J.  N.  Mcpherson      boi   i*  scott«vin«,  n.  y. 


Ideal  Fruit  Pickers'  Bag 

Price  right.         Write  for  cauiog.       Agenu  wanted 
G.  H.  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Honeoye  FalU.  n.y. 

I"  ■■ ""■'""'"" ■ 


lions  of  tree.s,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  price  list 
an<l  catiilog  rea<ly.  The  We«tin  In  titer  Nursery, 
Box  .2.^0,  ...  Weatmlnstor.    M<l . 


<<*orl  Whoat  Read's  Vermont.  New  variety 
^V*rxi  »*  ueat  g„wn  Sept.  20th,  average  yield  M 
bu  toacre;  write  for  circuar.  G.  A. Read,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


It  is  of  quite  as  much  iinportanoe 
that  the  weeds  bo  kejit  from  gaining 
the  upper  hand  in  the  garden  after  the 
usual  period  of  cultivation  \s  over  as  is 
the  spring  hoe'ing.  True  the  plants  may 
have  practically  reached  their  full 
growth.  With  some  kinds  this  summer 
cultivation  is  essential  to  development. 
C'abbage  and  cauliflower  must  not  be 
iiegilected — even  all  thru  September  frc 
quent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  necessary. 
These  vegetables,  together  with  Brussels 
sprouts,  make  their  principal  growtli 
after  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  is 
past.  Frequently  the  cauliflower  plants 
will  stand  practically  still  until  the  cool 
days  commence;  then  grow.  If  tho 
weeds  have  been  allowed  to  choke  them 
during  August  there  is  little  hope  for 
good  heads  to  form.  Late  cabbage  is 
more  certain  and  may  head  up  fairly 
we'll,  even  if  not  thinned  until  late  sum- 
mer. They  will,  however,  have  long 
stems  and  the  heads  will  be  smaller.  The 


Seed  peas  were  high  this  year,  as  they 
have  been  <toT  several  years  past,  and 
dealers  had  tlic  excuse  of  a  short  crop 
to  ofl'er  as  the  reason  for  their  seeming- 
ly high  prices.  It  may  be  true  tliat 
the  prices  charged  are  justifiable,  but 
to  us  they  seem  too  high  and  have  led 
u.s  to  grow  our  own  seed,  with  very  satis- 
factory results  'both  as  to  quality  of 
seed  and  saving  in  cost. 

From  our  experience  covering  the 
past  tC'n  years  we  are  convinced  tliat  it 
paj's  the  gardener  to  grow  many  of  his 
seeds.  Of  course  there  are  some  kinds 
he  cannot  grow  successfully.  Some  must 
be  imported,  others  reach  perfection 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
still  others  are  quite  difli«ult  to  grow, 
and  are  'best  left  to  experts.  But  aside 
from  these  there  are  many  kinds  that 
the  gardener  may  grow  in  his  own  gar- 
den without  the  exercise  of  any  par- 
ticular skill. 

It  is  not  at  aJl  difficult  to  grow  the 
seeds  of  most  root  crops  such  as  car- 
rots, parsnips,  radishes,  etc.  Our  meth- 
od of  growing  radish  seed  is  to  mark  the 
best   roots  and   leave    them   to    mature. 
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ji  boiler  of  water,  mash  them  to  a  i)ulp 
and  let  stand  for  a  day  or  two.  You 
can  then  easily  separate  the  seeds  from 
tlie  pulp. 

Lettuce,  pepjier  and  eggidant  seed  are 
easily  grown,  no  special  cure  being  re- 
(juired.  Beans,  too,  are  easy  to  grow  for 
seed  and  if  treated  with  'bisulphid  of 
carbon  will  not  be  troubled  with  weav- 
ils.  It  is  als'o  possi'blo  to  develop  spe- 
cial qualities  in  various  vegetaibles  by 
carefully  selecting  seeds  each  year  from 
'j)lants  showing  the  desired  qualities,  lu 
tliis  way  we  dev<?loped  an  early  string 
bean    having   exceptional   hardiness. 

Growing  seeds  in  the  home  garden  not 
only  saves  the  gardener  money  and  in- 
sures fresh  and  pure  seeds,  but  it  also 
is  quite  interesting  and  teaches  one 
many  new  facts  in  regard  to  plant  life. 
-N.  S.  Green. 


Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


TRIMMING    AND   CLEANING   ONIONS   FOR    MARKET. 


best    gardener    keeps    the    weeds    from 
gaining  a  foothold. 

August  is  a  great  montli  for  weeds. 
Many  of  the  pigweed  and  ragweed 
seeds  lie  dormant  in  the  earth  until 
midsummer,  aud  then,  when  the  garden- 
er is  not  looking,  take  the  opportunity 
to  spring  up  like  toadstools  in  the  night. 
Purslane  is  one  of  the  worst  bane;s  of 
long  cultivated  gardens.  It  makes  its 
vigorous  growth  after  mid-sunnmer. 
Where  quack  grass  is  aibuu- 
ant  late  summer  cultivation  will  help 
to  clean  it  out  of  the  soil.  The  spring 
cultivation  will  be  of  little  use  in  per- 
manently eradicating  it  unless  followed 
up  in  August.  UnJess  all  the  footstalks 
were  dug  out  in  the  spring,  the  few  left 
will  multiply  and  increase  rapidly  if  the 
tops  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked. 
The  troublesome  rootstalks  multiply  and 
lengthen  only  in  proportion  to  tho 
amount  of  top  growth  made.  Therefore, 
to  gfft  rid  of  this  worst  of  weeds,  keep 
up  the  cultivation  all  the  year. 

The  weeds  which  come  up  now  are 
the  ones  which  produce  the  seed  crop  for 
next  year.  Nearly  all  the  weeds  of 
cultivated  lands  are  annuals,  that  is,  the 
seeds  are  self  sown  each  year.  The 
greatest  factor  in  dealing  witli  these 
weeds  is  keeping  them  from  ripening 
seed.  Each  one  suffered  to  live  will 
produce  a  multitude  to  keep  you  busy 
next  year.  N<>t  only  should  all  weeds  l)e 
pulled  out  from  the  rows  of  vegetables 
but  the  fence  corners  and  waste  borders 
shoulld  be  looked  to  as  well. — (!.  H.  0. 


When  the  seed  pods  are  dry  the  stalk  is 
cut  off  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  until 
fall  when  the  seeds  are  liulled.  Cucum- 
ber, muskmelon  and  squash  seed  are 
saved  from  marked  specimens  which 
are  allowed  to  become  "dead  ripe"  be- 
fore being  gathered.  It  is  then  easy  to 
separate  the  seeds  and  clean  them.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  the  extent  to  wliich  the 
various  cucurbits  will  mix,  but  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  it  is  well  to  grow  the  dif- 
ferent species  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
In  selecting  specimens  from  which  to 
save  seed  only  those  of  good  size  and 
shape  should  be  saved.  Try  to  have 
them  true  to  type  as  described  in  the 
seed  catalogs.  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips 
and  turnips  produce  no  seed  the  first 
year,  so  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  roots 
over  winter  and  set  them  out  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  be- 
come thoroly  warm.  A  few  roots  of 
each  will  provide  seed  sufficient  for 
a  large  garden. 

(Quality  of  seed  is  one  of  the  most  iin- 
jiortant  requisites  for  success  in  grow- 
ing tomatoes,  especially  where  they  are 
grown  for  the  early  market.  Earliness 
is  the  most  important  feature,  with  size 
and  shape  close  seconds.  To  combine 
all  of  these  recjuires  careful  selection 
year  after  year,  and  the  only  way  to  be 
sure  you  are  getting  the  best  is  to  save 
the  tomatoes  yourself.  Note  the  fruits 
that  ripen  first,  and  those  that  are 
smooth  and  of  good  size.  Mark  them 
and  allow  them  to  ripen  thoroly  on  the 
vines.     Then  gather  them  and  place  in 


Relative  Value  of  Cowliom  Turnips  and 

Other  Plants  for  Orchard 

Cover  Crops 

"I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  tha 

showing  results  from  cover  crops. 

According  to  this  report  cowhorn  tur- 
nips are  about  as  good  as  clover  for 
cover  croj)s.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
know  what  the  results  have  been  at 
State  College  with  it.  If  turnips  are 
State  College  with  it.  If  turnips  are  as 
good  as  clover  I  would  much  prefer  u** 
ing  it,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  and  you  are 
almost  sure  of  getting  a  good  stand  even 
in  dry  weather.  Whatever  information 
you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated." 
R.  II.  MaoB.,  Erie  County,  Pa. 

From  the  chemist's  viewpoint,  the 
large  crop  which  is  usually  produced  by 
cowhorn  turnips  does  contain  about  as 
much  plant  food  as  clover,  and  that  is 
the  viewpoint  which  is  taken  in  the 
report  of  the  Station  referred  to.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  actual  effect  of 
these  cover  crops  on  the  growth  of  tiu- 
trees,  however,  I  would  say  that  the 
combination  of  rape  and  turnips  has 
not  ranked  nearly  so  high  as  a  number 
of  the  other  plants,  in  a  comparative 
test  that  we  have  been  making  here  at 
the  college  for  the  past  eight  years. 

In  fact,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
growth  produced  on  the  accompanying 
trees,  there  are  only  two  others  that 
are  lower  than  this  combination  in  our 
test,  which  involves  some  thirteen  an- 
nual covers.  At  the  present  time  the 
l>est  growth  in  our  test  has  been  secur- 
ed in  the  following  plots  named  in  order 
of  excellence:  Hairy  vetch,  soybeans, 
millet,  oats  and  Canada  peas,  medium 
red  clover  and  buckwheat.  I  shoubl 
l>refer  to  make  my  selection  from  some 
one  or  two  of  them  until  we  have  more 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  other  plants. 


MARYLAND   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Summer  Meeting 

The    summer    iiu'cting    of    the    Mary- 
land Horticultural  Society  will  be   held 
at  Haneock,  Md.,  August  29-30.     There 
are  albout  300,000  fruit  trees,  botii  peach 
and  apple,  growing  within  a  radius  of  a. 
f«nv  miles  around  Hancock.    An  autoiiio 
bile    tour    of   these   orchards   will   be    a 
feature  of  the  meeting.     A  demonstra 
tion  of  packing  and   an  explanation   of 
tlie   new   Maryland   Ajtple   Grading   and 
Packing  Law  will  be  given.     For  full  in 
formation,  address  Secretary,  T.  B.  Hyin 
iins.  College  Park,  Md. 


"Your  dad  is  an  old  crank,"  said  tlic 
youth,  who  had  ,boen  tdld  'by  her  father 
that  11  o'clock  was  time  to  go. 

Dad  overheard  the  remark.  "A  crank 
is  necessary  in  case  of  the  lack  of  a 
self  starter,"    lie    retorted. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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A   DOLLAR    AND   A    HALF    A   HEN 

There  is  profit  in  keeping  a  good 
poultry  fl(»ck.  Tiiis  was  shown  by  a 
flock  of  White  Logliorii  pullets  at  thi- 
Ilniversity  of  Missouri.  From  HO  to  (50 
Itirds  were  housed  in  an  open  front 
poultry  house  with  a  yard  100  feet 
square  which  was  sowed  to  wheat  in 
the  fall.  This  furnished  green  food  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  spring  and  was 
not  charged  against  their   feed  bill. 

In  a  year's  time  the  fowls  consumed 
2,(i93  pounds  of  grain  and  962  jwunds  of 
mash.  The  total  cost  of  the  feed  was 
$<ir».27.  Ill  estimating  this  cost  the  fol- 
lowing ]trices  per  100  pounds  were  used, 
wheat,  .tl.fifi;  corn,  $1.00;  bran,  $1.20; 
corn  meal,  $1.75;  sliorts,  $1.40;  and  beef 
scraps,  $.T25.  These  prices  are  higher 
than  the  feed  would  luring  if  sold  by 
the  farmer,  but  at  that  the  flock  return- 
ed a  good  jirofit.  They  produced  a  total 
of*8,0.')7  e-ggs  at  a  food  cost  of  10*  cents 
a  dozen.  At  the  prevailing  jirices  tho 
eggs  sold  for  $1">7.]7,  thus  giving  a  total 
pr(.lit  of  $90.90. 

A(    an   average  price   of  2:'..l   cents   a 
ilo/eii    the    liens    returned    a    jirofif    of    a 


kota,  whose  methods  have  been  award- 
ed a  prize  in  a  recent  content  will  be 
found  worth  adopting:  After  the  eggs 
are  all  hatched  and  the  young  turks  are 
taken  off  and  placed  in  their  house  and 
yard,  give  them  their  first  meal,  which 
sliould  be  stale  bread  crumbs  soaked 
in  milk,  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Boil  an 
egg  five  minutes  and  it  will  be  tough 
and  iiidi.gestiible,  but  boil  it  half  an  hour 
and  it  will  be  easily  crumbled.  When 
four  or  five  daj-s  old  begin  feeding 
curds,  and  give  all  the  sour  milk  they 
will  drink.  <;hop  oiiion  tops  and  lettuce 
and  give  with  the  food  until  they  begin 
jricking  young  aii<l  teinler  grass.  Twice 
or  three  times  a  week  give  a  little 
pepper  in  the  food.  Don't  give  too  niiieli 
—season  as  if  you  exj)ected  to  eat  it 
yourself. 

By    tho    third    week,    begin     feeding 
cooked  corn   meal.     Do   not  give  a   full 
feed  of   meal   at   first,  but  adil   a   little 
more    each    day,    until    at    four    or    five 
weeks  they  are   to  "be  fed   entirely   on 
cooked    corn    meal,    with    all    the    sour 
milk   they   will  drink.     Never  feed  any 
raw  meal   to  young  turkeys.     It   should 
always  be  cooked  by  baking,  until   the 
turkeys   arc    two   and   one-half    month^ 
old.  Feeding  meal  too  soon,  feeding  un 
cooked   meal   and   feeding  grain   before 
they  are  aible  to  digest  it  will  kill  fully 
one-half  of   the  brood. 

When    six    or    eight    weeks    oM,    fee<l 


Look  Men! 


Li^nunUiiiUi^MK 


Its  OwnPowerPlant  1| 


mn  TRIAL 


Write  ft  podtal  at  onee  for  my  irrand  Free  Book  on  «■••"- 
Inc  mn*  Bradlns  Oraln.ancl  all  uhout  the  wonderful  Chat- 
ham Motor  Mill  whi.-h  runs  by  tras  power.  You  ,<;»"«'«•" 
and  grade  all  your  uram  in  a  jifTy  — no  work  tolt.  RUiia 
Itaatn    And  thinhl    40  to  60  bu»h«l8  par  hour! 

It'«  the  nenuine  Chatham  Mill  and  a  cracker  jack  \',<, 
H  P  general  utility  Gaa  EnRinc  connected  and  ready  to 
,un— each  sold  at  an  unbtatahly  low  price 

Free  trial?  Vaa.lndaadl   Not  a  penny  till  it  makes  good! 

Liberal  credit,  too — not  a  cent  of  cash  required, 


««v 


Q» 


Liberal  creoit,  loo — noi  aceui.  u»  t»ni»  i<;mu"o>v  _.      ^^  ^^^^      ^ 

CHATHAM  MOTOR   MILL 


Sold  three  waya— llrat,  complete  mill  with  en- 
Rino  and  power  attachment;  aecond,  mill  and 
power  attachment  only  (where  you  already  own 
an  cntfine);  third,  rcKularhand-powar  mill  (easi- 
est ninninK  machine  on  earth  .  _      .        . 

Clean  and  rrade  your  fall  Wheat  Seed  and  your 
Market  Omlnl     And  your  arm**  m»»A\    An.l  n«it  uprmc 

mat  Grain  or  Uraaa  ••ml  in  Amerlea 


Thousanda  are  makinu   extra  cash  profits  thia 

W>T.    l/»t  u.  pr.  ve  It  to  y..„       R-in«rohir-^r««  «rt«l.    Ilb- 
rral  «r«dll.   bwlrock  priMk    8«nd  now   for  iT.a  Book 

which  Ulla  all  I 


VETCH  GROWERS  ''"'''-'""""■"''"=^— 


from  rya,  onta.  »t<:. 


--._ fe.r    a«!D«r»tinit    Vstcl. 

Aak  for  circular  If  int«raiitod  in  thm. 


MANSON  CAMPBKU.  CO., 

Datralt,  Mich.  KaaaaaJ— --    "- 


MlMiaa* 


Dapl.  AEl 


SAVE    LABOR- 


USE  WARNER'S 


(Pure  "Cedar  Hollow"   Hydrated   Lime) 

And  Let' the  Soil  Do  the  Work  BoiiTsweet^b^ 

crops  renult.     Limoid  is   "eofidensed  lime-value"  and  is  a  big  labor- 
saver  in  shipping,  hauling,  handling  and  spreading. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,       Wilmington.  Dei.,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  | 


RUNNER  DUCKS  IN  PEN  YARDS  AT  LEXINGTON  STOCK  FARM,  BUCKS  CO- 
PA.       THE  HEN  IN  PICTURE  MOTHERED  35  DUCKS 
AND  STILL  REMAINS  WITH  THEM. 


.h.llar  and  a  Iialf  ai)ie(e  above  the  cost 
(if  IVe.l.  Even  at  an  avera;,'e  jiricc  of 
•_'(!  cents  a  dd/en  tlie  liens  diiiililed  tlie 
value  of  tiie   fei-il. 

Tliey  were  fed  as  a  si-ratch  food  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  eraeked  corn  and 
one  part  wheat.  The  mash  consisted  of 
equal  parts  of  bran,  shorts,  corn  meal, 
and  beef  scrap.  (Jrit,  oyster  shell,  and 
water  were  kept  iiefore  the  Idrds  all  the 
tiine,— H.  L.  Kempster,  Mo.  College  of 
Aigricultiirc. 


Poultry  Queries 

Feeding  Young  Turkeys 
"Jlavinjr  several  turkeys  1  am  raising' 
which  ran-e  in  aye  from  S  to  Ht  weeks 
old.  1  have  lost  quite  a  few  of  them 
and  some  are  sick  now.  They  like  to 
ivit  ^reen  apples  and  as  they  have  fiee 
laiijie  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
birds  away  from  them.  The  .sick  birds 
act  .sleepy  and  stand  around.  l>o  you 
think  the  apjdes  are  the  cause  of  it  f 
it  has  the  api'carance  of  cholera.  What 
remedy  would  you  sunKost?  Could  you 
jrive  a  formula  for  feediuf;  turkeys f"— 
Mrs.  (".  (J.  New  .lersey. 

Since  the  turkeys  have  free  range  and 
can  eat  what  they  please,  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  the  ajiples  are  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  entire  trouble  is  due  to  imitroper 
feeding  and  exposure  to  bad  weather. 

The  following  method  of  care  and 
feeding  by  K.  1).  Wiswer,  of  South  Da- 


cracked  corn  or  wheat  screenings  al 
night.  From  the  time  when  you  begin 
feeding  until  they  are  fully  feathered 
and  have  thrown  out  the  red  on  their 
heads,  feed  live  or  six  times  a  day; 
then  if  insects  are  plenty  they  will 
thrive  oil  two  meals  a  day,  cooked  corn 
meal  and  jiotatoes  in  the  morning  and 
cracked  corn  or  other  grain  at  night. 

Should  a  sudden  shower  come  up  while 
the  y(mng  turkeys  are  out  foraging, 
drive  them  to  their  coojrs.  If  any  get 
chilled  an<l  refuse  to  eat,  take  them  to 
the  house,  dry  and  warm  them  thoroly. 
return  to  the  molher  and  give  a  good 
fee.l  with  plenty  of  red  pepi»er  or  ginger 
mixed  in.  Where  insect  foritge  is  abund- 
ant, turkeys  will  pick  tlie  greater  part 
of  their  living  for  three  or  four  months 
ami  in  such  localities  it  will  do  to  turn 
■them  out  after  they  are  three  months 
old  without  any  breakfast,  but  they 
should  always  have  a  handful  of  grain 
at  night.  It  shoud  be  remembered  that 
free  range  is  an  absoluti'  necessity  in 
raising  young  turkeys.—,).  U.  K, 


ARJ 


Here  is  the  original  and  only  truly 
low-down  Grain  Drill.  Sows  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  grass  seed  with  minute 
accuracy,  and  has  a  non-clogging 
force  feed  fertilizer  attachment. 

By  loosening  a  single  thumb  nut, 

the  entire  f ertiTizerf eed  can  be  taken 

apart  and  lifted  out  of  the  Hopper 

for  cleaning.    Our  Grain  Feeds  are  of  the  force  fluted  variety.    Both 

the  quantity  of  fertilizer  and  of  grain  is  regulated  by  levers  on  the 

rear  of  the  Hopper. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  built  in  sizes  from  6  to  li  tubes  with  the  choice  of  Pin  Ho«, 
Sprine  Hoe,  or  Single  Disc  Openers.  New  Booklet,  "Seeding'  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Grain  Drill."  tells  why  your  1916  crops  should  be  put  in  with  a  Farqubar  Drill.  Thia 
booklet,  with  the  address  of  your  local  Farqubar  dealer,  free  for  the  askiuK.  Write 
US  tod&y 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Umited,  Box  346.  York.  P«nna. 

We  also  manufacture  Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Threshers.  Steam  and  Oas 
Tractors.  Potato  DiKuera,  Cultivators.  Hydraulic  Presses. 
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Those  disks  are 
of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp. 
They  cut  deep 
and  tlicy  last. 


As  the  chicks  grow  they  need  more 
I, Mini.  It  dues  not  pay  to  let  them 
crowd. 

Beware  of  musty,  mouldy,  sour,  or 
decayed  foyd.  It  is  sure  to  cause 
t  rouble. 

Tough  grass  is  of  no  value  as  a  green 
food.      Better    sow    some    quick    grow 
ing    crop. 


Short  Seasons 

—never  mind  them.    Startyonrtillanclater,  too, 

and  avoid  early  freezes.  Select  a  tractor  harrow  thut 

will  s;ivcKoinf?over  twice.  Get  ii  Double  Action  whose 

riKidmiin  frame  forces  therear  disks  to  cutall  the  land 

left  by  the  fore  disks.  You  save  power,  time  and  lalwr  by 

usinp  the  genuine    ^T 

tyJIi 


Send  Cor  our 
splendid  lew 
Ixiok.  "The  Soil 
andltsTillage" 
Free. 


Has  dust- 
proof, 
hardwootl, 
oil -soaked 
bcariuRS, 


DeuM  •-Action 
■nsin*  Disk  Harrow 

It's  the  machine  of  perfect  balance 
and  ilepondability.    1  here  are  over 
|i>0  styles  ,Tnd  sizes  of  CiTAWAV  (Clark) 
tools— several  for  your  very  needs 
If  iintal  your  dealer's,  write  us 

e  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

836  Main  Street        ni(tl?aiium,  Conu 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

^_^__^__^  Our  rtiicclaltles  are 

POULTRY,  EGGS,  CALVES, 
Dressed  Meals.  Nuts  and  Butler 

(let  lu  touch  with  us 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2M  Wathlnften  SL  and  Wnt  Wathlnfton  Mkl.New  Yirk 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVKS 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

at  market  prices.        Can  use  unlimited  quantity, 
from  one    coob   up.  All   Inquiries  promptly  a 

answered.       Quick  returns. 
Olhbs  4  Bro       325  N.  Front  St..   Pbllada..  Est.  184* 


TIMOTHY 

Fxtrnordinary   bid   values.     New  teatwl 

Quality  Kuar«nlw<l.  Solil  gubji-ct  your  approval .    Lowest 

pric.'son  Alsike,  BUu- Gram.  Clover,  Alfalfa   and    mned 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 

wl   recleaned   b««<]. 


KraitH  anil  all  lield  BeeiU 

bI>I<'  profU-nharing  S*>p<1  OuhIc  Vroe 

SKKii  U).,    Oept.    .tO.S     43ril  and  liohy  bt. 


Sampiea,  prices   and  big  valu-  | 
.'Vmebican  MtmiAl, 


Chicajfo,    IIL 


l^nna  XNan^oA  Hlifeat  prlce«  pairt  for  fraabl 
EiggS  Vvaniea  white  or  brown  pkks:  no  com- 1 
mlvlon.  Rptums  made  Immediately.  Reference:  Cha-f 
tham  and  PhoenU  National  Banka.  BLAINWOOD| 
ITARMS.  Inc..    ssn  Eaat  63rd.  Bt..   New   York  City 


S    C.  White  Leghorn  '4X'""  v^^'  liw 

jrhMB  qn^ttaCM  hUh  producing  bena. 


P.  BQIREY 


<t«wartatown.  Pa 


WHITE   ROCKS    '>^««  »"•  hea^y  >.y« 
ORCHARD  FARMS. 


-'    efgN  10c  each.  $8  per  100 
R.n.a,        


Newton.  N.  i 


I.V;  each.  $12  perl 

no.  $.".5for  ftOO.I 

Kverlay     Silver] 


P/\iilfr<.ir      Angora  Ooau.  Collie  and  Beagle  Pupa 
rOUIiry,    orad*  Ouamaey 


P.  F.  HAMILTON. 


Calves 

CoohranTUle.  Pa 


Chicks  that  Live  V 

l,ace<l  find  Snow  White  Wyandot  les,  BrPfHllng  St'iek. 
ALUHAM  POUI,TUY  FARM.  R39.  Phocnlxvllle.  Pa 

Sr'  W  T>i(*V>rtrna  ^SO  «««  iirsln.  lonfl 
.  v^.  »».  l./egnornS  deep  bodies,  large  re*"! 
lop-over  comtM.  Hens.  Pulleta  and  male  birds  forsaltl 
A.  R.  r.RAVRS.  Rexvllle.    New    York  I 

Quality  Chicks  k^ksT,  A'c.'MgS 

(C.  «   ifVktMKR  *  r^n..  R.  n.  Y..  FranabtowB.  N.  Jl 

SAY  rou  saw   th«   advartiaantant    in    Pannaylvanltl 
Farmar  whan  you   ars  writing  to  our  advartiaM-al 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

siderable  in  shock.  Rye  and  barley  have  produced 
normal  yieJda.  Truck  crops  in  the  central  and  east 
em  states  are  generally  satisfactory,  and  fair  prices 
are  being  obtained  for  good  quality  produce.  Hay 
was  above  the  normal  in  most  sections  and  was  se- 
cured in  good  condition,  except  in  certain  localities 
where  wet  wheather  injured  it  and  where  it  got  too 
ripe  on  account  of  lack  of  ihelp  to  harvest  it.  The 
condition  of  apples  and  peaches  is  only  fair.  The 
"June-drop"  w««  unusually  heavy  in  many  places 
and   the   yield    will    be    below  /the    estimate    of   two 


August  12,  1918 

trade  and  the  folly  of  an  unprotec;ted  agriculture  is 
impressed  upon  aJl  of  the  people  in  a  time  of  great- 
est need.  The  expensive  confiscation  of  land  now 
proposed  is  the  only  rt^medy  oja-n  to  correct  tlie  re 
suit  of  previous  indilTerence.  This  e-Yporienec  should 
he  of  especial  significance  to  America  at  this  time. 
Areas  are  not  comparable,  but  the  principle  is  uii 
changed.  An  unrestricted  tenantry  system,  failure 
to  protect  the  small  land  holder,  and  above  all, 
failure  to  appreciate  that  the  land  is  the  basic  re- 
source upon  which  all  classes  are  dependent  will  lead 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  yean^  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  $2.00. 
8  Years,  IM  Copies  $1.25  (  2  Years,  104Cople« 

1  Year.  62  Copies  .50  |  6  Months,  26  Copies 

Remit  by  draft,  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  eommunlcailons  to.  and  m^e  al  I  remittances  payable  to 
Tbe  Lawrence  PubUshlng  Company,  Philadelphia.  Penna 


SI  .00 

.25 


months  ago.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  yield    to  failure  as  surely  with  AmericaTbilii^onVas"  with 
of  last  year  in  nearly  all  lines  was  considerably  above    England's  millions, 
the   normal,  so  that,   while   we    will  fall  below  last 
year's  record,  the  1916  production  will  be  about  nor 
mal  in  most  lines. 


RATES  OP  ADVERTISING 

Meents  per  agate-line  measurement,  or  $4.20  perlnoh.  (14  lines  p«i 
Int*),  each  Insertion.  No  advertlst^niout  of  lean  than  3  llneslmierted.  Nc 
deceptive.  Immora  I  or  swindlliie  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  price. 
Pennsylvanlii  Farmor  a'lvertl.-<ers  are  reliable. 

Specia  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.    Complete  Informa 
tlou  furnlabed  upon  request. 


COMMUNITY 
CENTERS 


The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue  tells  of  the  development  of  one 
of  several  very  interesting  and  very 


FARM  BUREAUS 
AND  MARKETING- 


We  believe  that  farmers  gen- 
erally have  nurtured  the  hope 
that  the  county  farm  bureau 
work  might,  somehow,  be  ad- 
ministered to  assist  in  the  marketing  of  farm  crops. 
Evidently    the    fear    of    such    activity    has    been    as 


helpful    community    center    halls    in    strong  with  some  classes  of  dealers  as  has  the   hoi)e 


Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Aasoclatlon  and  Audit  Bura«a  M 
Circulations 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA,,  AUGUST  12,  1916. 


this  state.  There  are  many  good  people,  even  in  the 
country,  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  com- 
munity halls  or  with  efforts  to  center  community  in- 
terests. Some  community  play  is  required  to  keep 
such  a  center  alive  and  flourishing,  and  there  are 
people  who  can  see  no  good  in  play.  Happily  the 
numiber   is    small    and   their    influence    is    not    over- 


with  the  farmers.  The  recent  annual  convention 
of  The  National  Fertilizer  Association  invited  Prof. 
O.  I.  Christie,  superintendent  of  Agricultural  E.x- 
tension  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  to  address  its 
members.  Prof.  Christie  is  in  charge  of  the  farm 
bureau  work  in  his  state,  and  he  undoubtedly  spoke 
uiith  complete  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  county 


WATCH  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFERS 


=    whelming.     But  even  among  these  there  arc  a  te^    n  gents  as^financiafrdvlsors.  "nJat  7eas7  spoke'ywv 
that    8i'g<h    for    the   good   old    days    of   the    spelling    frankly.     He  said: 


This  is  the  active  subscription  season.     Beware 
of  the  agent  who  offers  something  for  nothing,  or  a 


school,   the   literary   society   or    the   district   lyceum. 

These  early  institutions  were  usually  housed  at  the 

district  school  houses,  the  community  centers  of  that 

,  ,  "  cj *^ay.    They  supplied  the  means  of  community  recrea- 

big  value  for  a  little  money.     Beware  of  the  agent    tion,  of  social  intercourse,  of  community  play.  They 
who  gives  an  indefinite  receipt  for  money  received,    algo  gave  those  participating  a  training  in  spelling 
Demand  a   receipt  with   names   of  papers,   term   of    in  public  speaking  and  in  debating  that  has  been  a 
subscription  and  name  of  agent  definitely  stated.        pleasure  and  joy  to  all  and  they  gave  many  others  a 

start  in  these  lines  that  has  been  the  foundation  of 
The  ability  of  the  Germans    useful    and    successful    lives.       These    things    were 

aLrT^eZ-fl^lf '•'"?.  f'    f'^'M'"  ^^V  '°  "'^"''"^  community  play.     Why     ....  ....„.„  wu«  ^eaKing  ror  nis  own  sta 

ZlLn^.tr    'IZ    t°i:'VL"!:"A'T!^^"^*?«   ^.^^^^"^  ^y^^'    !^«  ---  "  -'^0-.   it  is  plain  that   if 


GERMAN 
RESOURCEFULNESS 


We  say  to  the  county  agent  if  he  is 
mixed  up  in  the  buying  of  fertilizers  and 
sugar  and  machinery  and  other  things  for 
the  farmers  of  his  county  'Purdue  Uni- 
versity can  not  support  you  in  this  move- 
ment.' We  take  this  stand  because  we  know 
that  such  work  establishes  a  barrier  between 
business  men  and  the  rural  people.  In  this 
way  is  destroyed  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
the  whole  movement," 
Mr.  Christie  was  speaking  for  his  own  state,  but  as 

"Purdue 


portationTnd  t  Wme   neceslt  t^  fi  ^  -nous  uses  to  wh^ch  a  real  commnnity  center  needs    statement   naturally   proved  most   gratify  ng   to   the 

^urce    of  "ftrog^r  order    t"It    her    aJ^,  T       ^^  *>' *^*  ^--^-^y  »>-" -^7  be  adapted     fertilizer  manufacturers  and  dealers    The  reasons  for 

s^^-ni:s:£HSE  HrasaSrHi-  SSHHFHiF- 


ing  promptly  adjusted  Itself  to  the  new  demand  and  room,   a   dining   room    for   adjoining   picnic   grounds 

in  twoyears  have  s.  perfected  the  process  that  they  and,  in   fact,   the  common  meeting   irround«   for  fhe 

«^uiu,  II  necessary,  produce  larger  supplies  than  (are  entire    eommnnity.      The    community    fathers    and 

n,!^  T  ^r'         ^T^'     ^"'"'^  *^^  """'  ^^^  *°**^  ""'*^*™  ^^"°^  ^  »  convenience  for  business  as  well 

output  of  this  manufactured  product  was  but  30,000  as  recreation.     The  young  people  used  it  for  social 

Xnn°?^'    ?•!  ?™^"*^^''°  ^^'  1^16  will  exceed  and  spiritual  gatherings  in  which  the  foundations  of 

turTontrnn^on  .     "^  "^^'"^  ^  '°'*^"  ^^'  *°  ^"'"'■^  ^^"^  "«  ^^"«  ^*^^  *°^  "«"-^  which  will 

turn  out  500,000  tons.     The  process  used  is  the  syn-  cluster  memories  that  will  make  their  own  particular 


thetic.  The  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  use  the 
by-produots  of  coal,  and  the  idea  is  gaining  that  it 
is  wholly  uneconomical  to  burn  coal  without  saving 
its  by-products  at  the  same  time.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  that  are  annually  burn- 
ed in  this  country,  and  the  millions  of  tons  converted 
into  coke,  one  wonders  that  we  continue  to  be  so  im- 
provident as  not  to  eave  the  almost  nnlimited 


community  the  very  best  community  in  the  land. 


THE  LANDLORD 
PROBLEM 


ap> 


The  world  is  learning  many  les- 
sons from  the  present  great  war. 
The  countries  involved  are  meet- 
ing problems  in  industry,  com- 
merce, manufacture  and  economics  that  are  certain  to 
.,  ,     ,,  ^*^«  far-reaching  effect  in   the  future,   not   onlv  in 

rf  ammonia  thus  wasted.    It  is  short-sighted  economy    Europe,  but  in  our  own  country.     England  has  been 

dmrbein*/T    ^^r'^"*'.""^.'^  ''''""'''  '''  '''  '''''^  "^  "*^«  "'^"^  adjustments  in  her  internal  af- 

time   being,  it  may  be   purchased   more   cheaply   in  fairs  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  the  past  two 

another  form    which   is  also  limited.     The  idea    of  y^ars.     The    errors   in    economic    relMion     b"  wel 

economical  conservation    n  America  hasn't  developed  classes   have   become   acute   under   the   deLnds   for 

it.  ss1ble"it""-n    """'*''  '""''"'^  P^"^°'-     ''    ''^'^^  «^^^^"^^'  -^  -^--  -<'  being  dove  oped 
it  possible  It  will  require  a  great  calamity  such  as    in  a  day  that  under  normal  times  would  have  called 

^ZJ:T::rZ-:!^:J^^^^'^V  !'^.     -^  ^-^^-  ^.^--«i-  and  tardy  action.     A^r^So:! 


"It  is  not  the  idea  that  the  farmer  should 

—     ^.»^»    uuvA    uv^>uti\..vu    at     i,Iio    CA.pt;usu    Ol 

other  classes.     In  one  of  our  communities  a 
body  of  people  determined  that  if  they  could 
organize  and  have  the  county  agent  act  as 
their  agent   they  would  be  able  to  send   to 
a  dii»tant  city  and  buy  sugar,  machinery,  fer- 
tilizers and  other   materials   for    much    less 
money  than  they  paid  in  a  neighboring  town. 
We  believe  that  the  farmers  may  organize 
and  carry  on  such  projects  if  they  wish,  yet 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  county  agent  who 
is    paid    from    taxation    and    supported    by 
the    people   should    serve   as  their    financial 
agent.     To  this  body  in   question  I  replied 
'The   people    in    towns    of    your    county    are 
paying  more  taxes  than  the  farmers  for  the 
support  of  the  county  agent,'    In  that  county 
the   assessed    valuation    of    all    property    is 
about  $10,000,000;  the  valuation  of  property 
in  town  is  $6,000,000,  while  that  of  the  farm 
is  $4,000,000.    It  would  seem  that  the  towns 
pay  the  larger  share  of  the  taxation  for  the 
support    of   the   county    agent." 


»ee««ty  of  „,Hng  tie  fulle.1  a-d  bert  .,e  „,  wh=      af  e^pec w   .^niZ"     Z  Z\        ■'■         T™    „    ""'^"'   "^  ""  '"•"^   ■'^'""■" 


CROP 
PROSPECTS 


..„   ,   .  ,      .    .^      .         .  r--,--   —     .,„   .^^iiv.c   ij.ai,  i,i,.  ^iirisiie   inierpretea   the  intent 

»de™b>,  reduced  ,iem     AV.  ":.    T2:^t.''LTfZT'^:7SIt'r,^^\''^!".'    "'"l"^  '}''  P™"-"""  "'  '•'™  "»:•'.  «»  a,,!..  i„ 


T.^^I  ;«^"««^  yield   of  farm   pro-  it  up  into  small  farms.     The  land  problem,  the  great 

ducts  x„  almost  all  lines,  as  compared  est  economic  problem  in  every  country,  has  become 

^n*.r    +>,«       T\\  ^  ^  ^'"'""^  °^  '"*  particulariy  acute  in  England,  largely  thru  the  unre- 

^nter,  the  cold  late  spring,  excessive  rainfall,  and  stricted  landlord  privilege.     The  peLutTge   of  cul 

hot   weather   in   some   sections   have    contributed    to  tivated  land  is  lower  than  in  any  o'thrcountry     Xm 


this  result.  Extremely  high  temperatures  in  the 
spring  wheat  belt  have  prevented  best  grain  forma 
tion.  In  some  places  black  rust  did  serious  damage 
to  the  crop.     In  some  places,  wet  weather   did  con- 


mense   game  preserves   occupy  large   areas  that   ar6 
sadly  needed  by  England  at  this  time  for  farm  pro- 


growing  bigger  and  better  crops  by  better  and 
cheaper  methods  as  developed  by  our  experiment  sta- 
tions and  colleges.  But  this  is  as  far  as  the  county 
agents  are  expected  to  go.  The  law  does  not  permit 
them  to  enter  actively  into  the  matter  of  buying 
and  selling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  some 
agents   are   giving    valuable   service   in   advising  on 


frpr^tiinv'^wat?  1*'7  '7.""  ''''"''"'  """    marketing  problems.    But  where  this  is  done  the  ser- 
^n   practically   waste  land   yielding   no   income.   Ex-    vice  is  given  merely  in  an  advisory  way,  the  actual 

in 


siderable  damage  to  winter  wheat  in  shock.     Cotton  horbifant  ronto  ..,a  •  •  "  T    "'"'   ""'  '"''°  ^''  ^'*''"  ™*^'''''y  i"  an  advisory 

deteriorated    in   many   places   on    account    of    in^f  a  furthe         1  pa  ticul  ^7"  ^'T/  "'  '".f "  ""  ""'  "^""^  '^'^^  "^  *^«  '^""-.-  ^  '^«  ^-^"«  '" 

flcient   cultivation    due   to   wet   weather.     Corn   suf-  renLr  hi  b   '     o^v^^^^^^^^  "  ""''   "'  '''  '"'"'^-     ^'^''''  ''''''  ^^^^^''^^ 

fered  from  dry  weather  in  practically  all  the  central  man  nt  il^vemers  ^^^^^  *',  "''''  '""  ''"""  ''''°''  '''"'"' '^  ^'^'''''  ""*  ^«''^"«<'  '"^^y  ^'-> 

and   southwestern    states,   and    reports   from    Kansas  tionTn  hoXZch^    'rove      1       --«°  '^^  P-*-  *  now  interpretation   of  the  law,  but  because   they 

Indicate    that    the    crop    has    been    badly    damaged.  res"il    has  been  rLdvTT"      ""  "'  T^''    '''"  '"'"'  *''  ^"'^"^''  *"^  '^'"'^^  "^  ^^«  ^^^•'"-o-  «" 

Corn  is  "firing"  in  much  of  the  corn  belt     Too  m'uch  Auction  and  graduaTdecav  ^'1'".  '?T  'V    T"  I'^J"  '^^  "°"^"*"^  ''^°'  '^^'     '^^»  ^^'^  o^  -«'' 

hea*  hastened  the  maturing  of  oats,  hence  much   of  try.     The  results  wlr«Z.ti        agricultural  Indus-  frankness   in  presenting  the   matter   to   farmers   has 

it  is  light  and  chaffy.     Rust  did  considerable  damage  in  times  of  peace  and  iTrt^J  TV       ^^Z""*^^*'  ^««"  ^esponjiible  for  unfounded  hopes  and  misunder- 

in   N^  York,  and  wet  weather  ha,  damaged  con-  with  other  cZlrir^^flL':^^^!.;:;^^;  llZt^   ^    '''   ^"'^"^'   *°'   ^'^^^^"^"«'    ^'    ''' 


to 


State  Fair  Horse  Show.— The  outlook 


'he    ei 

eems 

romi 

'*r  to  the   selection    of   the   zoologist  s    its  vacation  without  taking  any  action    excellent    i)y    tnoae    in    cnarge    oi    lue  K,;iativ<-  valup  of 

„<,uaf.r     There  niav  1)0  some  firoworits    in    roizard    to    the    applicability    of    the    affair.  Entries  will  not  close  until  Aug.  other  i>lants  for  ordi.ird  cover  crops.  .  100 


Pnris    as    caster    tiirhti-ner     108 

Tent   Cot    108 

Livestock 

Ilorsf.s    in    Modern    Warfare    107 

Poultry 

Dollar  and  a  iralf  a  Hen    101 

Poultry    Querie.s — 

Ffeding   youmr   turkeys    101 

State  Letters 


Overhauled.     Early  in  September  Dr.  .1.  ing  farming  and  domestic  service.  Judg-  Saddle  Horses  and  Ponies,  Ma.)or  Chas. 

a   Sanders,  state  entomologist  of  Wis-  jng  from  what  is  being  heard  here  there  V.   Benton   and   James   G.    Marshall    ot 

fonsin  will  become  zoologist.    The  place  are    farmers    in  many    sections   of    the  New  York;  Hunters  and  Jumpers   Flet- 

navs  $4,000   a  year  and   it   is   expected  state  who  would  not  object  to  the  com-  eher  Harper  of  Millbrook  and  P.  8.  Von 

that    the    new    man    will    revolutionize  pensation   act.     However,  there   is  also  Stado    of   New  .York, 

activities    of    the    division    and    among  a   disposition  to  await  the  clearing  up        State  Veterinarians.— The  annual  con- 

nfher  things  the  orchard  service  will  be  „f   gome    of   the    questions  which    have  venjion  of  the  State  Veterinary  Medi- 

o  Mvenated  been  constantly  arising  and  the  making  eal  society  was  held  at  Ithaca  on  Aug.    llarrisburK  Notes— 

rejuvenaitu,  .    '    ^" '.'=',''**"'''/   "'^o'^e  "■    «  o      t^„     ntf,.    Voncf    r,f    PmKrhWftenqie    is  Affricultural  cbanffps,  Mr.  Patterson  on 

Mr     Patterson     on    Commission.- In  of  definitions,  -■    Dr.   Otto   l  aiist   of    i  oughkeepsie   is  commission,     To     discuss    marVetinK. 

.Al^tine  George  M.  Patterson,  of  Blair       Infantile   Paralysis.— Just  at  present  president      The  following  officers  were  p,  consolidation     No    more    ''U- 

selecting  utu  K  ',        ^^  ^^        j  ^  ^yit  of  excitement  over  electe^l:    President   Dr.   J.   G.    Wills    of  ands,"   Boliev..s   >n   u.nd   ,s.up,   Fjsh 

County,    tor    me     vatam-y    un     im^    aidii.     mi-n.    »a   »   gi^u^*    ^  ^  aiv.^.,...    A7;„t.  r>i.nQ;/Innt   Cinn     A     Knnni>  hcniLsp,  Need  fruit  ni'kcrs.  No  compen- 

..rricnlural  commission,  caused  by  ad-    infantile  paralysis  and  no  children  can    Albany    Vice-President  Oeo.  A.  Knapp,  ^^^.^^    decision,     infantil..    par«W»is. 

fnPPniPnt   of   Frank    R    Black    to    the    come   from  districts  in  New  York  and    of  Millbrook;   Secretary   and   treasurer,  Parmprs  askM  to  tioip    103 

vancement   or    i  rain,    i  .    i  .u  n     u    ^^^    ^^^      t„,„„„   ™i,„,»  ♦»,»  .i;a„o««  nrnv5».i1s.    Dr.   C.    P.   Fitch,  of   Albanv.   Brooklyn    N.w  York  Notps- 

food     at     county     fairs, 

ration      siiliools.      What 

New    York    gets    for    poad.s.    State    fair 

liorsp    stiow.    Fruit  .  growers    on     trip, 

State  fair  hoys'   and  girls'   cam]),   State 

veterinarians      103 

Story 
The    Fur   Brtngers"     (Serial)109 


agust  12,  1916, 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Aericultural    Changes.— It    is    likely 
ot    there    will    bo    further    changes   in 


for  state  aid  construction  and  maintcn-  tiie  fourth  year  $1,000,000  and  the  fifth 

unce.  or  Ona'  y^ar  the  law  is  in  effect,  about 

The  Fish  License.- It  is  expected  that  $1,2.'")0,000,      This    means    that    if    the 

there    will   be    a    battle    over    the    pro-  state  of  New  York  comes  forward  with 

posed  fishermen's  license.     The  plan  is  only  the   minimum  amount   required  ^by 


,n-    t„    have    been     reached     pretty  sorely  needed. 

„,,tly  when  Secretary  of  Agriculture        No    Compensation    Decision,    —    The  for  the  biggest  and  best  horse  show  at    ""d';nS«f «;.{';'';;« ';[^  

XL)^c^  the  consent  of  the  gover-  state   Compensation   Board   has   started  the    state    fair   this   full   is   said    to    be    S>',';"p^,,,^;"ii'^;'^j!:i'^'"'    ^"'""-^    

the   selection    of   the   zoologist  s  jts  vacation  without  taking  any  action  excellent    by    those    in    charge    of    the  K,.iativp  value  of  cowliorn  turnips  and 
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Milk    Business,    Scholiarie   Co 105 

Kuinuu-r  Feed   for    Dairy   Cows    104 

Tioga    Cow-Testing    .\ssociation     105 

Editorial 

Community     Centers     10!i 

Crop     Prospects     102 

Farm    IJureaus    and    Marketing    lO'i 

102 

102 

.102 

General 

106 

97 

es — 

112 
Horticulture 

100 
100 
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COUNTY  NOTES 


1.— 


sFate    Highway    Commissionership,    the  New  Jersey,  where  the  disease  prevails.  Dr.   C    P,   Fitch,  of   Albany.   Brooklyn    ^-V^-^'<  Notes- 

^Ivcrnor    named    a    retired    farmer,    a  without   a   certificate   of  health.     As  a  was  cho^sen  as  the  place  of  meeting  next  ^^^y^  to^^ave  ^ 

nmctical  agriculturist  who  was  rccom-  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  cases  in  year.—, 

mended    by    Mr.    I'atton    and    who    is  tliis  state   has  been   small,   considering 

likely  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have  come 

the  work  of  the  commission.     Mr.  Pat-  into  Pennsylvania  from  other  states  and  

terson  is  well  on   in  years,  but   he   has  while  vigilence  is  essential  at  all  times  Ancr„«t 

wi  some  experience  with  political  mat-  there  is  not  much  occasion  to  get  excit-  ^  McKean   Co,,   Pa,,    (N.)    August 

Lr8XhtreTeXrso?thecommis-  ed  about  the  outbreak.     Five  years  ago  Weather  fine      A  little  dry  for  growing 

Shave  no!  and  he  i»  also  a  former  there   were   over   1,000    cases   in    Penn-  crops.      The   largest    crop    of   hay    eve 

SS  "fkct  which  will  help  when  sylvania.     This  year  less  than  300  have  known    5^-;/«7^^«f 'l«3y!„f  ^f f,^, 

the  <ttormv  times  come  for  the  commis-  been    reported.  "'8"  as  4  tons  per  acre,     jsarus  an  xu 

?nn  durS  tho  next  le<rislative  session.        Farmers   Asked   to  Help.-The   State  and  many  stacks  being  put  up.  Pastures 

A  fe^J  m  r^e  men  like  Mn  Patterson  and  Fire  Marshall's  office  has  sent  out  a  gen-  getting  a  little  dry^   Haying  is  pretty 

VomT  support    from    the    executive    in  eral  warning  to  farmers  over  the  state  well  advanced.  A  few  fields  of  oats  shovy 

thTbeginning   might    have    caused    the  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  fire  loss  ripening.   Some  corn   looks  fine.-R,  C. 

commission  to  meet  the  expectations  of  and  to  help  themselves  by  taking  care  Fuller  .j,  .     j^         ^    o_ 

red  the  idea.     The  ap-  in  storing  hay  and  in  going  about  barns        1  ulton    Co.,    Fa.,     {t..)     August    ^. 


those  who  sponson 


Patterson"  is    taken   with  lights.     Attention  is  called  to  the    Hay  is  nearly  all  made  and   mowed  in 


We  offer  you  a  $1.50  Perfect  Tire  Repair 
Outfit  for  $1 — enough  for  225  punctures. 

We  want  you  to  try  it  —  we 
want  you  to  tell  your  friends 
about  the  wonderful 

Perfect  Tire  Patch 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Hay  is  an  immense  crop  this  year.  Early 
potatoes  are  large   and  nice;   late  ones 

growing    fine.      There    is    considerable 

Ways  to  Save. — Commissioner  Wilson  Trouble  with  potato  bugs,  frequent  rains 
told  the  farmers  assembled  at  the  washing  poison  off  badly.  Strawberries 
grange  picnic  at  Corfu  last  week  that    were    a    splendid   crop   but    late.    Many 


the  extension  of  the  plans  outlined  this 
spring.  Railroads  and  mcrcliants'  asso- 
ciations have  sliown  an  interest  and 
have  been  making  inquiries  when  the 
organizations   are   to    be   formed. 

Favors    Consolidation.  —  During    his 

brief   visit    here   the   last  week,    which  ^he'farnTers  of  Thestate  expend  $9,000,-    growers  here  tried  delivering  berries  to 

.was  mainly   occupied    with   things  poli-  qqq  ^  year  for  fertilizers  which  amount    wholesalers  rather  than   retailing  them 

tical,  Governor  Hrumbaugh   took   oecas-  ^q^]^  i,g  ^ut  in  half  by  the  conservation    this  year.     Pickers  were  paid  2  cents  a 

ion  to  say  tliat  he  was  still  in  favor  of  ^^   natural  fertilizers  and  the  planting    quart.     Early  apples  are   ripening   fast 

consolidation    of    the    branches    of    the  ^^   cover  crops.     Instead  of  expending   and  there   is   every  prosnect   of   plenty 

government  having  to  do  with  conserva-  jjjoo  000  000  a  year  for  feed,  the  bulk  of   of  fruit.     There  is  an   old  saying  that 

tion.    This  plan  was  broached  last  ses-  \^^(f,]^    comes   from    other   states,    prac-    "six  weeks  from  the  time  golden  rod  is 

sion  but  assailed  from  many  sides.  Now  ^j^j^Hy  ^H  of  it  should  be  raised  in  New    in   blossom    there   will   be    frost."      We 

the  various  organizations  interested  in  York.  Farmers  expend  $7,000,000  a  year   saw  golden  rod  in  blossom  for  the  first 

game  are  getting  together  and  showing  ^^^  horses  but  they  should   raise  them    this  season  on  July  30. — C.  H. 

a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  fores-  j^^^.^  rather  than  buy  them.    The  sum  of  

try     and     water     supply     departments  ^^^^  OOO.OOO  goes  for  lumber  each  year 


ich  would  liave  been  a  8ur[)rise  a  few    i^j^j^jg^   comes  largely   from  outside   the 
irs  ago.     The  general  plan  of  conser-     .    .     .     .  ^^^  proper 


whi 

years  ago.     The  general  plan  of  conser-  gj^te'but  with  proper  conservation  and 

vation  would  bo   to  have  a   chief  with  management  fully  half  of  this  could  be 

division  chiefs  to  look  after  various  de-  mjupgd  by  the  forests  of  this  state, 

tails,  as  is  done   in   the   Department  of  p^^^    ^^    County    Fairs.— State    and 


FARM  MEETING  CALENDAE 

Md.  State  Grangers'  Picnic,  Taneytown,  Md., 
AuKu.st    15-19. 

Grangers'  Inter-State  Picnic,  Willism  i 
Grove,    Pa.,    AuifuBt   28-Septeniber    2. 

Maryland  Horticultural  Society  (Summer 
Meetinfc),   Hancock  Md..    August  29-30. 

Farmers'      Mutual     Protective     Association, 


Health,  one  of  the   most  admirably  or-    ^.^y^j     health  oflacials  are  going  to  en         ,,..„,.,      , „ „    .... 

ganized  governmental  units  in  the  coun-  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^  j^ws  at  the  county  Indian  Fields,  N.  T.,  8eptem»)er  5 
try.  It  would  include  in  the  Conserva-  ^^.^^^  ^j^j^  \^^^^  j^  takes  no  very  care-  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  Wash- 
tion  department  the  Forestry  Game,  ^j  'examination  of  conditions  at  the  •"^rehS-y^Parm^'r^  Exhibil.  Solebury.  Pa.. 
Water  Supply  and  l^isheries,  which  are    ^ygj^ge  county  fair  to   reach   the   con-    September   ll-i6. 

now  separate.  It  would  enable  all  field  p|„a;on  ^^^^  culinary  methods  are  far  New  York  State  Pair.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
forces  to  work  so  as  to  avoid  duplica-  ^^^^  sanitary.  In  the  haste  of  serving  ^^O^SUtl^Fair.  Trenton.  N.  J..  Steptem- 
tion  and  not  only  be  cheaper,  but  more    ^^^^^^  ^^  lunches  little  thought  is  given   ber  25-29. 

efficient.  ^o  the   matter  of  cleanliness.     Some  of        Nat'<>°»'   ^"■'^    »*>«'^'    Springfield,    Mass.. 

No  More  "Islands".— Highway  Com-    ^]^Q    things   the    health   oflRcials    will    in-    "farmers''  National    Congress.    Indianapolis, 
missioner  Black  has  come  right  out  with    g|gt    qq    include    keeping    foods    under   ind.,   Oet-ober   17-19. 

a  declaration  against  any  building  of  cover,  cooking  and  serving  meals  under  Paterson  Poultry  Show.,  Paterston,  N.  J.. 
isolated  bits  of  road  either  under  the  tjjg  game  roof,  protection  against  flies, 
federal  or  state  laws.  What  roads  are  „aiiijr  legal  food  materials,  scalding  of 
selected  to  be  improved  under  the  na-  diahes  and  glasses,  etc.  Wo  imagine 
tional  law  will  lead  somewhere  and  be  t|,at  the  health  officers  will  have  some 
links   in   a   cliain,    not   road   "islands"    task  on  their  hands  to  work  a  reforma- 

whieh  are  iiiiiM-ovements  surrounded  by    tion  along  these  lines  and  they  will  need   wiiitney  Point.  Hroome  Co..  N  Y.  .  .  .Aur.1.5-1 
unimproved    highways.      This    policy    is    to  be  on  th^B  job  continually.  ^      ^        _      ^^K^r"  M^Src"  ""n;  Y.  ""•.  !  Au^:!!^ 
to  be  pursued   in   carrying  out   the  fed- 
eral road  plan  and  also  in  the  state-aid 
construction. 


This  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
it.  After  you've  tried  it  you  will 
alway.s  want  it.  Put  on  cold — 
no  vulcanizing — and  it's  guaran- 
teed never  to  leak,  creep  or  pull 
off.  Repairs  any  size  cut  and 
you'll  say  it's  the  handiest  patch 
you  ever  used.  Take  advantage 
of  our  offer  today — just  enclose 
a  dollar  bill  in  an  envelope. 

SPECIALTIES  M\NUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DITROIT,  MICHIGAN 

tfvwvyww 


PAIST  FIT  KILLER 


November   21-25. 


FAIBS   NEXT    WEEK 


OBtert>urg,    Bedford    Co..    Pa 
Middlctown,  Dauiiliin  Co..  Pa. 


...    „..   w....  ,,---  ----  •  _,  iipituyier.    aiaaison    «^o..    i^. 

Farm    Demonstration    Schools. — mo  p„it<,n    Oswpco  Co.,   N.  Y. 

department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  has  Kilenvillp.  Ulster  Co..  N.Y '^'k-J^J 

received  87  applications  .from  41   conn-  ^rem^ST.fup'SonVN.J.- l '.  Arx^lls-l 


gto 
.Sialisbury,    Wicomico    Co  ,    Md. 


INDEX    FOB    THIS    ISSUE 


Believes  in  Hond  Issue.— Incidental-  ties  for  farm  demonstration  schools 
'y,  it  might  be  stated  that  Governor  the  coming  winter.  There  are  10  oth- 
Brumbaugh  has  been  making  some  in-  or  counties  to  hear  from  and  these  will 
quiries  in  New  England  about  road  con-  increase  the  number  to  about  100 
struction  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  schools.  These  schools  are  held  for  a 
is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  build  roads  week  at  a  time  and  are  under  the  di- 
out  of  current  revenue.  The  governor  rection  of  experts  from  the  state  col- 
favors  a  bond  i.ssue,  wisely  distributed,  leges  and  are  doing  a  splendid  work, 
for  building  of  roads.  The  automobile  What  New  York  flets  for  Roads.— 
license  numey,  which  may  be  two  and  a  New  York's  share  in  the  federal  good 
quarter   million    .joUars    this    year,   will  roads   fund  is  second   to  that  of  Texas 

help  to  maintain  them  properly,  provid-  only.     During   the  first   year  this   state  „..., 

ed  the  legislature  gives  some  additional  will  receive  about  ■$2.'5O,00O;  the  second     ,\yrgi,ire  Breedors'   Ass'n  Kmp 

^>nds  and  also  makes  liberal  allowance  year  $500,000;  the  third  year  $775,000;    Do  Purebreds  Payi    
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>UMd  uiywhar*. 
«ttr«oU   and   kllte 

•11  f  lie*.  Neat.  cImb, 
ornamental.  coDTWl" 
lent,  cheap.  L^ita  sll 
■  caton.  Madeof 
metal,  can' t  ipiU  ortlp 
over;  will  not  toll  o* 
Infure  anything. 
Guaranteed  edectl**. 
Sold  by  dealen,  o* 
6  s'nt  by  exp^cai  pt*' 
paid  lot  tl. 

SASOLO  aousas.  leo  DsXalb  At*..  Breoklja,  ■.  & 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
"Gr»ng«r"  Fruit  and  VcKCtable  ETaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning— Less  work— No  loss — 
Cost.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.00.     .Send    for  catalog  B 

KASTCRN    MFG.  CO.,  2S9    8.    4TH    ST..  PHILA..    FA 


CANVAS 


COVERS.       Waterproof 

I'urpaullns.  Waterproof 
Hay  cap^,  .VIx  00  In.,  at  low 
prlcen.  (lood  Canvan  W.igon  Covem.  7il2  ft.  $3.80. 
prepaid,  lioat  end  Stark  ("overB  Slata  iilie  required. 
W.   W.  Stanley.. to   c:hurrh     St..    New    York   City. 


Agriculture 

Oheap    Road     Maiiitonance     98 

Lindcnhurst  Farm  Notes — 

Factors     in     seed     production      

Motor    Truck    on    New    .Jersey    Farms     .  . 
Queries    and    Comments 

Killini;     thistles.     Bone     phosphate     of 
lime,     Tlay     barrack     for    alfalfa.     Pall 

planted    rye    and     vetch     

Dairy 

loye    10.S 

104 


99 

98 


99 


Gin.senp  and  Golden  Seal 


Make    biff 
'iino«y    on 
Rtnall  plot  of  ground.       Booklet  10  eentH    tPllliiK   aU 
about  It.  THK  RiaiNtj  .«iUN 

OIN8ENO  NURSERY,  Boi  I),  Narrows,  Ky. 


HAY 


Ship   To   Th«   Old    Reliable   Hou«« 
Danl*l   McCaffrey'*  ftone  C«. 
mtn  Wakuh  BMf..  ntUkwik,  H 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and    Pay 

Sfnd  Skrtch  or  Model  for  Saarch. 
BOOKH  ANO  AI>VirE  r»»»E 
Wataati  C   Calaman   Patent  Lawyer. Waahlnffton.D  O. 


r^opii  TIurvTPetor  '"  l>erfect  condition;  will  •■• 
\  in  II  I  ini  vtMt  I  chnnge  for  HWlne  or  eattle. 
AI.VI\-  V    FRANTZ,  KAYI.OR8BURO,  Pa. 


HORSE  FLY  NETS 

I't 


at  82e  each.    Faetory  to  yoti, 

^  Have  money.   Wrlu  Mr  B«»k- 

PIBDMONT  CO..  M«rtli  Pblla.  P.  Om  F 
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10WER 
NOW! 


I  have  built  this   separator   bo  rrood,  after 
such  an  improved  mo<liTn  orfiarrt  separator 
(iesifrn,  that  on*  aaNa  another  urid  often  a 
tfoxen  or  more  in  a  alnolo  nBlghborhooil 
That's  why  the  Galloway  Croani  Sep- 
arator factorieii  are   working    nlflhl 
and  day  rit;ht  here  in  Wuterlno.  1    bc 
you  my    new  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream 
5>eparator  on  your  choice  ot  Mvo  oiion  fair 
and  aquaro  aoNIng  plana  ami  eruar- 
antee  it  for  ten  years  BgainBt  defec- 
tive workmani::hipand  material, baek 
>ng  im  oaoh  aal*  with  a  $26,000  bank  bond. 

GALLOWAY  SANITARY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Bis.  ruomy,  ■eamlesa.  proHSfd  »t««l  aupply  Lank 
hiffh  crank  ahmft.  short  omnk,    oil  ■pbuh  luf 
cation.  hiKh  carhon  au^;!  g*tar   shafu,  sear 
•haft  oearinirB.  very  l«>nK.    perfectly  An«d, 
no  spindly,  wobbly  \egu.  hsitcal  driva  sears. 

^  lanr*  worm  wheel,  open  sant-L . -, — 

tary  basa,  sanitary  drip  pan,  draam  pall  shelf 

biosad  (o  be  ralaed  aad  lowered,  stronj:. 

sanitary  bowl,  diace  not   faatenad 

toffothcr,  easily   cleaned,    per- 

ftH-tly  •anttary.fowspead  crank. 

»nly  60  R.  rTll. 

THIS  FRKC  BOOK    Drop    me 

a  pi>stal  today  for  my  bt|r.  4-color 

book  of  separator  facta  FREB. 

Separators  ahlpped  from  Waterloo, 

Iowa,  Kanaaa  City.    Council  Bluffs, 

St.  Psul  or  Chicaao. 

WM.  OALLdWAY  CO. 
D«»l.  i$3  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Air-tight  Silo  of 
long-life  metal 


Silage  stored  In  air-tight  ZYRO  Metal  Silos 
keepa  sweetest,  ta.stcs  better.  The  loss  ia 
leas.  ZYRO  FureGalvanized-Iron  or  Black- 
Etnameled  Silos  are  proof  against  wind,  Are, 
shrinking,  swelling,  collapse  and  repair. 
Antl-corroelve.  mstreelstlDK.  A 
mire  Investiuent  In  eatlsfactlon. 


ZYRO 


Costs  less  to  erect 


Flanged  metal  vheeta  fit  easily  and 
are  positively  airtight  and  molHtur»- 
tight. 

Free  Booklet 

tella  whole  story  why  ZYHO  Metal 
Mlo«  give  best  results.  Write  today 
for  your  copy. 

The  Canton  Culvert  &  Silo  Co. 

ZYRO  -*'     f»r»    >N.  •*"*  8** 

CANTON. 
OHIO 

iTI-^ORROSIYI 


TRIPL^^WALL 


Ttare«  waJli  liwteafl  of  one.  A  tu,f 
■HotnaMe.  •  pstented  aptral  wooden 
hooplDC  that  wlndf  around,  the  ends 
Interlocxinc  and  shJci  orerlapplnc 
outiMe:  In  tddltton.  tbethlcE  felt 
llnlns  between  the  itave  and  ipiral 
woods.  Air  tlcht,  (Tom  and  water 
proof.  Reqairei  no  iron  boopa.  Dur- 
able. Ooaraoteed. 
Bend  postal  for  eatalof  wblob  telli: 
tblnca  700  ought  to  know  about  atloa ; 
and  wby  the  Cralne  Btlo  la  auperlor. 
A  MM  Atmu  Wanted. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumbar  Co., 

Boa  t4B.  Norwloh.  N.  V. 


:i«jc« 


PROOF 


Your  Silo  is!  Ready  NOW 

Your  Economy  bIIo  will  be  shipped  the  day 
we  (fel  your  order.  When  It  reaches  you, 
you'll  find  these  features:  eon tinuous  door- 
way that  makes  It  abtoluMy  alr-tlgbt.  Eas- 
ily adjusted  doors.  Steel  hoops  fomi  easy 
ladders.  No  metallic  pjirts  Inside  to  rust 
and  ipollRlla^e.  Rullt  of  white  or  yellow 
pine,  Oregon  fir  or  cypress.  Complete  an- 
chorage system  with  every  sUo.  Our  motto: 
"Quality  and  Lifetime  Service."  Factories 
at  Frederick,  Md,  A  Roanoke.  Va.  Catalog. 
Economy  Silo  Sc  Manufucturlnt  Co. 
Dcpt.  O.    Frederick,  Md. 


Only  $2  Down 

ear  to  Pay!!!" 


One 


Buys  the  New  Butter  ^ 
fly  Jr.  No.Z.  Lightrunnin^. 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95quaiU 
per  hour.  Made  alno  in  four  ff^ 
Urffer  sii^sup  to6  l-2sbowD  huro. 

30  Dajrt'  Free  Trial  f*!^'^.";:?  ••;  ! 

■  ■  ,         *  _  and  more  by  «■)<  '' 

It  savpB  in   crpam.     Postal  brinirs  Kre**  ■ 

I  aloft,  folder  and  "d!r*»rt  from-far-tory"  oltor. 
I  Buy  fr<fni  the  inunufactiirt-r  and  aave   moii«sy. 

ALBAUCH -DOVER  CO.  "^ 

2167  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAQO 


SILOS 

Optmitf  Roors 
Cvrrrm*  %  Btowtm 

WWITC     row  CATALOS 

MO  a#tcuu.  Miiccs  NCQV 
E.F.ScHVtcrrmi  O9. 

ITS  \  199.  I»TK  »», 

*  mmkA,*« 


■urrxoi 


HARRIS  STANCHIONSi 


insure  increased  profitt  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cowi  comfortable,  are  easily  and  econom- 
ically installed.     Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  wlllgivelife-longtatitfactionandtervice. 
FRFF   Illuatrated  Cataloa,'*^ 
r  IVUi:.  drv-nbes  the  Harris  Line  of  Tabor- 
taving  ham  equipment.  Please  write  for  it  today. 
The  Hams  Mfi;.  Co.  300  Main  Si.     Salem.  Ohio 


LWAYS  msntion  Pannaylvanla  Farmer  wh«n 
writing  to  our  advartiaara.  Thay  want  to 
know-  W»  want  them  to  know  and  it  will 
be  •»»  tour  intereal  to  let  them  know  thai 
'  *-•■••'♦•••»»>•?. tain  Patu>«yl*ania  Farm«» 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

a 

A  ^#^         /^X^  ^  IxS  grades 30     " 

V  m  £*y»  *^#   Wy^S  #9^#  ^^  ordinary   

^  ^/  ^     M^(^^WM%f               14  pure  ibred   59     " 

8    grades    3.f    " 

DO   PUREBREDS   PAY?                          "  ordinary 8 

___^_                                    1<)  made  more  tlwui  -tlOO  profit  ^ 

1)008  it  pay  to  have  pureibrod  cattle  1  AH  pure  breds. 

Many  dairymen  answer  this  question  in  From  tlie^se  records  it  is  plainly  seen 

the  negative.    No  doubt  they  do  so  with-  that  as  the  profit  per  cow  increases  the 

out    liaving    made    any    comparison    of  percentage  of  ordinary   cows  decreases 

the    profit-making    tendencies    of    pure-  until  in  the  case  of  those  producing  over 

bred  grades   and  ordinary  cows.  $75  pr»fit  we   find  but   two,  while   the 

The    records    of    the    Centre    Square  percentage   of   purebreds    shows  a    ma- 

(Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.)  cow  testing  asso-  torlal  injcrease. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- PRODUCED  17.619  LBS.  MILK  AND  5.457  LBS.  FAT 
IN  YEAR.    FEED  COST.  $133.32.    PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST  $106.19. 


elation  furnish  some  interesting  data. 
Of  the  total  number  of  cows  entered 
215  were  under  a  full  year's  test;  twen- 
ty, 12  being  in  one  herd,  were  sold  early 
in  the  year  on  account  of  not  making  a 
profit;  the  balance  of  those  entered  were 
either  heifers  coming  in  profit  or  cows 
purc'hased  after  the  beginning  of  the 
testing  period,  or,  as  was  the  case  in 
several  iastaQcea,  disposed  of  at  dis- 
perSal  sales. 

Records  of  the  215  cows  that  had  a 
full  year's  record  show  following  per- 
centages. 


Comparisons  such  as  these  should  lead 
one  to  answer  the  question  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  in  the  affirmative. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  the  more  profitable 
cattle  such  as  are  mentioned  need  not 
be  excessive.  In  fact,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  cows  in  the  association  cost 
their  owners  more  than  $200  each,  A 
cow  of  the  right  breeding,  properly  fed, 
is  sure  tu  be  a  profit  maker, — A.  K.  R, 

Note,  —  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions show  three  of  the  profit  makers  in 
thiis  association.  All  are  purebreds,  the 
result  of  careful  selective  breeding,  and 


,\.ugU8t  12,  lyjii 

they  are  capable  of  producing.  From 
fho  standpoint  of  economical  milk  pro. 
duction,  a  dairy  cow  generally  should 
not  be  fed  more  than  she  will  conaumi) 
without  gaining  in  weight.  Tliere  art 
times,  however,  according  to  Farmers' 
Jiullotin  No,  74;J,  wlien  it  is  desirable  to 
make  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Practical, 
ly  all  heavy  milk  producers  lose  weight 
in  the  early  part  of  their  lactation 
period;  that  is,  they  produce  milk  at 
the  expense  of  their  body  flesh.  When 
such  cows  approach  the  end  of  their 
milking  period  they  normally  regain 
the  flesh  they  have  lost,  and  the  farm- 
er can  well  afford  to  feed  them  liber- 
ally,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  be 
repaid  in  the  form  of  milk  when  the 
cows  again  freshen. 

Pasturage 

Pasture  is  the  natural  feed  for  cows, 
and  for  average  conditions,  with  ampi« 
pasture  of  good  grasses  or  legumes  in 
good,  succulent  condition,  good  produc- 
tion oan  be  secured.  The  cost  of  land  ia 
a  factor  in  th«  economy  of  using  pas- 
ture, ho'wever.  If  pastures  are  depended 
upon  entirely  for  from  fonir  to  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  production  i« 
kept  up  to  a  profitaJble  standard,  any- 
where from  1  to  4  acres  or  more  must 
ibc  provided  for  each  cow,  says  the 
bulletin.  This  is  assuming  that  a  per- 
manent i»aature  is  of  good,  clean  turf, 
with  few  or  no  waste  places,  or  that 
a  teonporary  pasture  has  a  good  stand 
of  grass  or  legiimes  thruout.  Land  that 
will  provide  such  pastures  frequently 
is  high  priced.  The  following  tables 
shows  the  cost  of  pasturing  a  cow  on 
land  ranging  from  $25  to  $200  an  acre: 

Taible  1  shows  interest  on  cost  of  pas- 
ture per  cow  for  the  season;  interest  at 
6   percent    on    the    value    of    the    land, 
allowing  from  1  to  4  acres  per  cow. 
Acres  per        Value  of  land  per  acre 


cow 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

1    .. 

.   $1,50 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$9.00  $12.00 

li .. 

.      2.25 

4.50 

9.00 

13,50 

18.00 

2     .. 

.      .7.00 

6.00 

12.00 

18,00 

24.00 

2*   .. 

.      3.75 

7.50 

15.00 

22.50 

30.00 

3     .. 

.      4,50 

9.00 

18.00 

27.00 

36.00 

34  .. 

.     5.25 

10,50 

21.00 

31.50 

42.00 

4     .  . 

6.00 

12,90 

24.00 

36,00 

48.00 

Table  2  shows  •cost  of  pasture  per  cow 
per    day   on    basis   of  proceeding  table 
with  a  pasture  season  of  150  days. 
Acres  per        Value  of  land  per  acre 


co^v 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

■cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

1  ... 

.   1 

0 

4 

6 

8 

IA... 

•    IJ 

3 

6 

9 

12 

2   ... 

0 

4 

S 

12 

16 

2A..  . 

•    2§ 

5 

10 

15 

20 

.3    .  ,  . 

.    3 

6 

12 

18 

24 

7i\... 

.   34 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4   ... 

.   4 

8 

16 

24 

3:' 

PRODUCED  16,377  LB.  MILK  AND  6.064  LBS.  FAT,    FEED  COST  $124.65. 
PROFIT  ABOVE  FEED  COST  $131,99. 


15  failed  to  pay  for  their  feed, 

2  pure  'bred  heifers 

13  ordinary    

35  made  less  than  $25  profit, 

4  pure  bred  (2  heifers)   .  . , 

5  grades  

26  ordinary    

65   made   $25   to   $50  profit, 
19  pure  bred  (11  heifers)   . 
18  grades  

28  ordinary   

60    made   -$50   to   $75   profit, 

29  purebred   


all  show  good  care  and  feeding.  The  fig- 
13  pet.  ures  show  that  they  are  paying  their 
87    "      owners  a  good  i»rofit. — The   Editors, 


12 
14 
74 

30 
29 
43 

48   ( 
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SUMMER  FEEDING  OF  DAIRY 
COWS 


One  of  tlic  most  common  mistakes  in 
the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  on  the  farm  is 
that  the  good  cows  are  not  given  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  feed  aibove  that  re- 
quired for  tlieir  physicnl  ma;intciiaiico  to 
obtain  the  maximum  quantity   of  milk 


Where  the  value  of  land  is  ho  high 
that  the  cost  of  pasturing  is  excessive, 
or  where  the  land  may  be  more  profit 
albly  used  for  growing  crops,  other  meth- 
ods of  summer  feeding  are  more  profit- 
aJble.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  sections 
for  average  production  a  cow  can  be  fed 
on  dry  feed  for  20  cents  a  day,  and  when 
the  cost  of  pasturing  exceeds  that 
amount  some  other  method  of  feeding 
Hhoudd  be  eonsidered.  With  land  that  is 
Avorth  $100  to  .$200  an  acre,  the  progres 
sive  dairymen  will  find  other  methods 
of  feeding  cheaper. 

Grain  on  Pasture 
Grain  should  be  fed  to  heavy-produf- 
lug  cows  under  all  pasture  conditions, 
says  the  bulletin.  The  following  table 
is  furnished  as  a  guide  to  feeding  grain 
with  an  abundant  pasture.  Variations 
should  be  made  to  suit  different  con 
ditions  and  individual   cows. 

Jersey  Cow 
Daily    milk    production  lbs.  of 

(pounds)  grain 

20 3 

25   4 

30   6 

35    8 

40   10 


August  12,  1916.    . 

Holstein-Frleslan   or   Ayrshire    Cow 

Daily   "li'k    priidiictioii  lbs.  of 

(poniKls)  grain 

25  ...-• -^ 

30   •'• 

35   7 

40   i> 

.50   J<» 

Grain  fed  to  cows  on  pasture  need  not 
contain  the  .same  percentage  of  protein 
as  for  winter  feeding.  Pasture  being  an 
approximately  balanced  ration,  the 
grain  ration  .should  have  about  the  same 
proportion  of  jirotein  to  other  nutrients. 
The  following  mixtures  are  suggested 
for  supplementing  pasture  without  other 
roughage: 

Mixture  No.  1 — Ground  oats,  100  lbs; 
wheat  bran,  10(1  lbs.;  corn  meal,  50  lbs. 
Percent  digestible  protein,  10.3. 

Mixture  No,  2, — Wheat  bran,  100  lbs; 
corn  meal,  100  lbs;  cottonseed  meal,  25 
lbs.     Percent  dig<>Htiblo  protein,   12.7. 

Mixture  No.  3. — Corn-and-cob  meal, 
250  lbs;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  Per- 
cent dige.'itijble  protein,  15.5, 

Mixture  No,  4. — Wheat  bran,  100  lbs; 
gluten   feed,  50  ll)s;   corn  meal,  50   lbs. 
Percent  digestible  protein,  13.6. 
To  carry  cows  over  a  period  of  short 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


9-^105 


from    the   surface    of    the    silage   every 
da.y  in  summer. 

Tiie  bulletin  containing  com]»Iete  dis- 
cussion of  sununer  feeding  is  rnaiiiM 
free  upon  re(pieHt  to  the  U,  H,  Dejiart- 
riient  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0, 


TIOGA  COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
REORGANIZES 

Tlie  Jackson  Summit  Cow-Testing 
Association,  of  Tioga  Co.,  Pa,,  reor- 
ganized at  an  cntliiisiastic  meeting.  Not 
witlistanding  the  busy  season  and  the 
favorable  hay-making  weather,  nearly 
ttU  of  the  members  of  the  association 
and  tlieir  families  were  present.  The 
nssociation  was  reorganiized  for  the 
'.'oming  year  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
400  cows.  Prof.  Bulkley  of  State  Col- 
lege was  present  and  gave  an  instruc- 
tive  dairy   cow  scoring  demonstration. 


MILK  BUSINESS  IN  SCHOHARIE 
COUNTY 


Some  of  the  facts  that  are  being  as- 
certa/ined  by  the  Wicks  investigating 
committee  regarding  the  milk  business 
throw  a  glaring  light  on  the  losses  that 


ATLAS  DAIRY  FEED  contains  three  times  the  protein 
and  fat  contained  in  oorn,  oats,  barley,  bran,  eto., 
and  costs  far  less.    Sign  Coupon  for  FREE  Sample. 


Whi 


^^ 


ATLAS  contains  Irom  27% 
to  30%  protein  and  Irom 
8%  to  1 0%  tat.  Othor  lead* 
analyze  about  10% 
protain  and  from 
3%  to  4%  fat. 


lay  $20.00  lor  corn: 
SZe,O0    I   r    oats:     S21,00 
for  bran  and  C27,7S  lor  bar- 
lay,    whan    Atlas    Dlstjllers' 
Grains  cost  only  S22.00  par 
ton,  bulk,  I.  o.  b.  Pooria? 
Atlas  DIstlllors*  Grains  will  Inoroaso  your  mllli 
and    butt«r-tat   produotion,  and  do  It  at   a  lar 
smaller  lead  cost.  Ost  th«  Information  right  away. 

Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Co. 

p.  O.  Box  64        PEORIA,  ILL. 


NaarlyALL 
CHAMPIOM  Dahy  Caws 
atvAd 


c«' 


THIS  BOOK 

on  CORN  CRIBS 
••nt  Postpaid 

Contains  aurprisinff  facta  aboat  big 
yearly  waste  of  corn  by  rata,  mice, 
birds,  mould,  etc..  where  ordinarj 
wuoo  criba  are  used.  Shows  bow 
to  avoid  your  share  of  this  great 
loss  and  have  better  cured, 
^^  stronger  germinating  corn.  Send 
for   FREE   COl^Y  today. 


S^^   TtUirsfiaU&ComCnbs 


cost  no  more  than  ordi-^V 
nary  wood  cribs    last  a  life-  ■ 
time.     Keep   out  all  rats, 
mice, bird9,thieve8,  and  are 

fire,  linhtninf?  and  weather- 
proof; easily  put  up.  Manv  sizes 
and  BtyleH.  Surpriaingly  low  in 
coHt.  Freight  Paid,  write  for 
FKKE  Catalog  today.  ( 

IRON  CRIB  *  BIN  CO. 
Bon  1 10 Wo»rt»r,  Olil. 


SSAMIERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.       Fully  Guaran- 
teed.   Esiiy  running,  faaily  cl.anMl. 
Skiiiii  warm  or  rold  milk.      Bowl  ■ 
sanitary  marvel.    Whether   aairy 

Is  largo  or  «tnaU  obtain  handi<ime  catalog.     Addren, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  S062.  Balnbrldf*,  N.  Y 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


4^m^   FailWIieat 

^*^^       ^B^  Greatly  increiwed  in  yield 

by  use  of  Pulverized  Sheep 
Manure.  One  farmer 
writes:  "SO*  increased 
yield  over  barn  manure  on 
worn-out  land."  Dropped 
with  fertilizer  attach- 
ment. Rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
For  all  field  crops  and 
truck 


ash 


Also  adds  humus. 

meadows.    Wonderful  results  on  eardena,  truck 
patohes.  lawns,  amall  frnits,  etc    Shaap's  Haad  Brane  is 

sterilized  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs  and  wned  seedH.    rulvOT- 
izcil  and  put  into  sacks  for  easy  handlinn.  Write  for  prices 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO..  S3e  RIVER  ST..  AURORA.  ILL. 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS' 


V  c,PO> 


'^AR^'^ 


Riipply  sold  to  August  I'st 
Place  your  order  now  for  7-H 
HolHtcIn  Heifer  calves  $15 
ea.  KxprBHH  paid  In  lots  of 
,"■)  to  deliver  In  Sept.,  Oct.  A 
Nov.  12  reglHtered  helferH 
[SLWea.  II  reglHterecl  heifer 
1  calves  $100  ea.  RoKlstered 
bulls  »2.5  up.  2  c!irloa<l8  of 
hlKh  Kriido  heifers,  reglE»- 
lercd  and  hlgh-Rrude  cows 
:iud  Berkshire  piKS. 

J.  C.  REAGAN. 

TuUy.  N.  T. 


nigh  grade  heifer  calves  $10  tof  1 
express  paid  In  lots  of  five.     Book 
your  order  now  for  fall  delivery. 
.Some    remarkable     bargains     In 
young  heifers  from  6  weeks  to  18 
mos.  of  age.  Reg.  bull  calves  from 
$25  up.  4  reg.  heifer  calves  priced 
to  sell.  Three  grade  heifers*  reg. 
bull  4  iiioflllm  old  for  $1<K).  Write 
your  wants  In  Uolstelna. 
C.  W.  KUU.  Jr..  CortlMAif .  N.Y 


PRODUCED  17.099  LBS.  MILK  AND  5.806  LBS.  FAT.     FEED  COST  $127.89. 
PROFIT  OVER  COST  OF  FEED.  $122.35 

pasture  without  a  falling  off  in  milk,  many  farmers  are  sustaining  in  milk 
soiling  crops  are  growing  in  favor.  For  production.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  they 
this  purpose  second  growth  red  clover,  do  not  realize  it  until  facts  and  figures 
alfalfa,  oats,  or  [yeas,  are  excellent.  Com  are  submitted  in  proof.  One  dairyman 
is  al»o  availal>le  in  August  and  Scptem-  testifying  before  the  committee  at 
her.  What  may  be  a  disadvantage  in  Colaleskill  last  week  told  the  committee 
the  use  of  soiling  crops  is  the  extra  that  on  a  herd  of  15  ordinary  cows  ht^ 
lal.or  rctiuircl  to  cut  and  haul  these  lost  money  last  year.  Another  who  sold 
crops  from  day  to  day,  especially  if  to  the  Borden  people  over  100,000  lbs. 
Held  work  is  jiressing.  of  milk  from  June  1915  to  June  191(5, 

Summer  Silage  for  about  $1,500,  stated  that  after  due 

On  high-priced  land,  •wlicrc  tlic  prob-  allowance  for  milk  used  in  the  family, 
Icni  is  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  and  crediting  the  cows  with  fertilizer 
roughage  or  if  the  cost  of  pasturing  is  for  the  fields,  then  deducting  necessary 
excessive,  the  summer  silo  may  be  used  expenses  for  handling  the  milk,  the  cost 
t-o  advantage.  An  acre  of  corn  in  the  of  feed,  etc.,  he  figured  that  he  had 
form  of  silage  will  provide  succulent  made  less  th'an  $100  on  his  herd, 
roughage  for  several  cows  for  a  season.  At  the  Albany  session  of  the  eom- 
During  (periods  of  drouth,  when  both  mittee  last  week  Charles  W.  Jjarmon,  of 
pa.sturesand  soiling  crops  fail,  a  silo  fill-  the  department  of  agriculture,  told  the 
ed  with  well-matiired  silage  grown  the  committee  that  if  dairymen  who  had  a 
l)rcvioifs  year  is  most  vabuDble,  considerable  distance  to  carry  their  milk 

In  j.lanniug  a  summer  silo,  it  should  to  the  station  over  rough  roads  would 
be  kept  in  mind  tliat  its  diameter  .should  go  into  sheep  raising  they  would  make 
lie  ill  relation  to  the  number  of  cows  aiiore  money.  The  cost  of  labor  for 
fed  daily.  As  a  general  rule,  under  dairying  exceeds  that  in  sheep  raising 
summer  conditions,  a  cow  will  consume  and  therein  there  would  bo  a  saving, 
about  20  pounds  of  silage.  Silage 
enough  must  be  removed  daily  to  pre- 
vent excessive  surface  feniientation.  On 
this  basis,  a  summer  silo  for  20  cows 
should  bo  S  feet  in  diameter;  for  .'50 
cows,  10  feet;  and  for  40  cows,  12  feet. 


i  U<ki*lAiHa  Pt^lr  of  registered  Holateln  Calyea  for  ; 
\  nOIIItini  sale.  Heifer  one-half  white  bom  Mar.  ; 
'-  1  •!«,  lire 281b.  bull;  dam  18  lb.  4  yr.old  reoord.  • 
^  BuU  Calf  nearly  white  born  May  21,  1010,  sire  I 

-  grand  aon  of  King  of  Pontlaca.  dam  daughter  of  I 
s    27.60  lb.  OOW.        Price  for  pair  $200.  { 

I         Also  registered  heifer  two-tblrda  wblte  bom 
^  May  3,  IttlS;  sire  28  10.  bull:  dam    daughter  of 
I  27  60  eow.     Thla  heifer's  25  nearest  dams  average 
I  over  28  lbs.  butter  In  7  daa.  offlclally     Price  $250.  1 
i  These  calves  ore  right  In  every  way. 

I    WM.  K.  CREASY,     R.F.D.  1.     Catawissa.  Pa 
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Finer 

CHBCK 


$60.00 

HOLSTEIN  PRIESIAN  BULL 


TAKKa 
HIM 


A  lOD  Ot   Klng^  Pontloe  Ptetertje  D«  Kol  wbo  li 

fromatwlee32-lb.  oow.andilred  bya3&-lb.  aoa 

ot  King  of  tbe  Pontiow.  Dam  !•  a  oow  of  oepeeltr. 

BTBVEN8  BROTHBRS  COMPANY. 

LiTvpooi.  M.  y. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  aire's  dam,  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old  ,  has  the  following 
A.  R.  O.  records:  7  da.,  32.8  lb.  butter;  30  da.,  13:i.2; 
365  da. 1 108  lb.  Her  dam  made  1050  lb  .In  305  days. 
Average  fur  dam  and  granddam,  1083  lb.  In  365  days 
and  4.  Ill  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

Polled  Bull  c)Uve8$100up.  Catalog  for  sUmp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf  ^^^  'f^^l 

a  bondsome  grandson  of  King  Begts.  Dam  Rouble 
Clotbllde  Ue  Kol,  now  milking  at  rate  of  2000 
pounds  of  milk  and  90  pounds  butter  30  days,  under 
ordinary  farm  care.  Prloe  cheap  tor  quick  sale. 


Unary 
B.  T\ 


WININO, 


FORE81 


ILL.  MD 


-D. 


BALED   SHAVINGS 

<"heapcr  and  rlejuierlthim  str.iw.    Prlcejlowcst  now. 
Write   for   descrlinlvo    olrcul.nr  and   prices  on  car  lots 
(lellveri'd   to  your  Htatlon. 
Otcar  Smith  &  Son,    State  St.,    Albany.N.Y. 

G..^..r.oair    l^rwrr  I'"''e  •red  tinrcglstered.   Due 
Uernsey    VyOW  to  calve  Nov.  lat.  Photo  on  re- 
quest.   Price  $110.  „     .  .         „     „ 
Locust  Lawn  Form.  Box  2,  BIrd-In-Hand.  LaneCo,  Pa. 


DCr^TQTFDCT*    UOl  <;TPIM    RI  IT  T  o 

from  dams  with  Advanced  Registry  records  rang- 
Ing  from  26  to  20  Ibe.  of  butter  in  a  week.  Blred  by  e 
buU  wboae  sU  nearest  dams  Including  a  aenlor  three 
yr.  old  average  2U.71  lbs.  of  butter  In  a  week.  No 
guees  work  In  buying  this  kind  as  we  fumJoh  pho- 
tographs ot  the  animal  and  guarantee  satle- 
faotlon  or  money  book.  Several  are  now  ready  for 
service.  We  pay  ezprcis  and  furnish  aU  papers  tree. 
Write  today  and  state  Just  what  you  want. 
LEVELACRES   FARMS.  Cassville.  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Just  Mored.     Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows.  No  bluff — we  must  sellj 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lilts  stock  r trm,  Stockbrldte,  N.Y,formerIy  MunnetTUU 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  ?riu,V'53 

color,  young,  good  site  and  oontormatlon.  Also  have 

decided  to  dispose  of  our  flock  of 
CU...r,.-.c.K.*^<>  QKuat^  consUtlngof  31  stock  ewes 
bliropsnire  oneep  3  rams  and  0  ewe  lambs. 

Callor  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  D.  BLOOM,  Mgr.,    Lynnewood  Farm,  Ogonts.  Pa. 


IIIIIIIIUIIIIIIMII 
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I  Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  Sze'^d^l  I 

i  heifers  tSO  and  up.     All  registered.  f 

I  K.  F.  SUANNON.    Renahaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  e 
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G..^.n,,.o.«r  r'^^T  Fern  Crest  Butterctip  49887, 
uernsey  V^OW  droppedJune  lBtli»l3.Bredto 
GoldenNoblebuU,  dueOot.  18.  Cow  and  price  right 
Amos  Rothenberger,  R.  D.l.  Lonsdale.  Pa 


r<..oA»  r'alnao  l>oth  sexes.       Fine  stock  of  the 

Jersey  waives  most    noted     pedigrees    In    the 

worUI.    FRED  a.  W.  RUNK  Allentown,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRE    BREEDERS'     ASSOCIA^ 
TION  EMPLOYS  FIELD  MAN 


H^I„»..>:r.o  A  few  Registered  eowa  bred  to  a  son  01 
OlSieiuS  s50.000bull.     Also  bull  calves.    Prices 
right      DAVIS  BROS.  Seven  Valleys,  Pa 

A.r_oU:..A  Hull  calf  from    third  generation  of  A 
Ayrsnire  UUII  r.  dams.  Fashionable  color,  price 
reasonable.    R.  TEMPLETON  4  SONS.    UUter.    Pa. 

D»™  p, ,-__.-,„  Nice  largo  bidl  calf,  born  M  ar.l). 
r\.eg,  VjUernSCyS  rioiiii  nosod,  fnwn  and  white, 
Htralght  iinrkod  <t  vigorous. U.<". Taylor. Kmbrcpvllle.Ps 


Hrtlcfoina  Registered  4  year  old  bull,  that  baa 
01.M.Clils  A.  R.  O.  daughters;  2  reglstcre*!  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers:  also  3  grado  heifers. 
Prices  right.  PLUMLYNFARM. 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE.     PA.,         (near  Norrlstown ) 


Reg.    Holstein       x.  R.  O.  Uam.  reoord  20  lb 
butter  In  7  days.  Price  $85  for  quick  sale 
P.  8.  ORAYBILL.  -----       -    - 


Bull  calf,  6  months  old  from 
\.  R.  O.  Uam.  reoord  20  lb. 
i85  for  quick  sale. 
Blrd-ln-Hond .  Lone.  Co..  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS   ^«""''"^'"*""*- 

U«tB  B.  ■■■!■,  C— tw»Mi»  Pa. 


Unlafrainci  >  Reg-  Bulls.  0  to  0  mos.,  slrod  by  SOU  ot 
tlOlHieinS  upslland  Komdyke  De  Kol,  at  farmers' 
prlees.       Clover  Leaf  Stoek  Farm,        Monroe,    MIeh. 

Retlstered    Holstein    aad    Guernsey      bulls  from 
calves  to  servlrcablc  npo.    250  nnlranls  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMBAD8  FARMS,    R.  D.  I.  Harrlsburg,  Pa 

ALWAYS    mention  Pen  nsrlvania  Fanner 

ftA^Mrhnn  writing   to   our  advertisers.      This   will 

insure     you    prompt  attenlioo     and    s^rrice. 


The    Ayrshire    Breeders'    Association 

\h  H  fcft  is  \.\lw\\\  the  uiininumi  diamet-  has  appointed  J.  G.  Watson,   extension 

er  of  a  silo  for  best    results,  a   summer  b'cturer  on   dairying.     Mr,  Watson  will 

silo   is   most   ai.|.licable   in    herds  of   20  work    thru    the    association's   headquar- 

or    more     cows.      Well     settled     silage  fcrs  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  but  his  work  will 

weighs  about  4(»  i.oiinds  per  cubic  foot,  bi'  thruout  the  middle  west  with   head- 

With  this  in  mind  the  builder  can  put  quarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.     He  will 

np  a  silo  of  the  right  size  for  his  herd,  work    entirely    in    the    interest    of    the 

At   Jeast    2    i»<-Jies    slioiild    be    removed  Ayrshire    breed   of   cattle. 


OSI^^   E'SII^M^  Produce  the  Best  Ensilage 
91 IV    nil  1919  Guaranteed  for  Life  of  Maehino 

rbo  Roes  ia  not  en  ordinary  fodder  outter  but  a  special  made  Silo  Filler.  Exclusive  features  includ- 
•^  ■».^4^m^^m^mmmm^mi^m^  *"K  Steel  Cutting  Apparatus  and  Steel 
■"  '^^^=^'      -<  -    '  Hlower.    The  Roes  Noe.  1*^20-24  are  for 

the  Threehcrmen  who  make  a  business 
of  filling  siloe,  also  for  silo  uacrs.wbo 
want  a  partnership  Silo  Filler. 


Buy  Early  and  Save  Money 

If  youlntend  tobuy  this  year,  write  fftitrt 
for  tpedai  propoiUUm.  Delay  means 
advance  In  price. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 
BOX  161  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


10—106 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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I  "IIITHAT  will   you  do  if  your  com 

I  ▼  ▼  does  not  mature  and  you  have 

I  no  silo  to  put  it  in?   This  is  a  serious 

i  matter  —  means  the  possible  loss  of 

i  your  crop — as  important  as  rushing 

I  to  get  in  your  hay  or  other  crops. 

1  Be  prepared.   We  have   important  facts 

E  you  should  have.    Write  for  them  today. 

E  Address  Dept.  I35. 

i  The  McClure  Company 

E  Experts  in  Silage  Feeding 

M  Saginaw,  Mich.           Cairo,  111.           Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

=  (30) 
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Bo  ston 
Garti 


J^^<^^^ 


Is    pit    0  I  A  I  I 

l^Pa#1 

takea  off  in  a 

jiffy  and  holds 

jUI^  Mjf 

yourjSocKs             A 

^SP^BL^f^^r 

n  e'a^tj  y            J^ 

j^apP*""^^ 

and  se-         MT 

1^^    LISLE 

curely.        J^'  j| 

Y          25  CENTS 

^^m^^A 

[         SILK  50  Cents 
1      at  your  atore  or 

jp^giBBIlBI 

f        by  mail  po(t- 

jfiiriB'  li''     jill/i 

Makers,    Boiton 

GEORGE  FROST  CO., 

What  Is  Rock 
Phosphate  Worth? 

When  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  40 
pounds,  costing  about  1 3c,  added  to  a  ton 
of  manure  gave  increased  crop  yields  worth 
/t>c.  1  his  was  the  result  ot  an  eighteen- 
year  test,  and  is  one  of  the  many  that  prove 
the  claim,  "Roclc  Phosphate  is  the  most 
economical  and  only  permanent  source  of 
Phosphate."  Get  literature  from  us  today 
on  Rock  Phosphate.  Mention  this  weekly 
and  we  will  send  you  free  a  copy  of  "The 
Farm  That  Won't  Wear  Out." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 


12  Clay  .Street 


Columbia,  Tenn. 


"THE  GUARANTEE  SPREADER,. 


YEARS 

OF 
PROOF 


Talufthle  CsUloc  printM 
in  3  colon  and  excced- 
initly  low  delivered  |iric« 
rULK,  Write   Us    Tod«7 


d  For  years  the  GUARANTEE  LIME 
"  &  FERTILIZER  SPREADER  WITH 
I  rs  seven  superior  patentt-d  features  has  thorouph- 
'y  and  convincingly  demonstrated  its  suporiority 
°^~  practically  every  other  spreader  on  the  market. 
The  question  of  spreader  superiority  has  been 
settled.  Get  the  artual  faets.  Ask  the  man  who 
owns  a  GUARANTEE  LIME  &  FERTILIZER 
SPREADER.  While  others  are  claiminK  quality, 
we  are  GUARANTEEING  IT.  Write  us  today  for 
full  information  and  cxceedinRly  low  price.  Comes 
fully      equipped       with       all       uccessoriea       and 

fri:k;ut   prep.\id. 

GUARANTEE   MFG.   CO.     Depl.   C.  3.    Baltimore,  Md. 

Fine  Chester  County  Farm 
120  Acres,  Stock,  Tools,  Crops 

Pleasantly  situated  In  rich  farmlnK  country  surround- 
ed by  splendid  market  towns:  92  acres  level  fertile  tlll- 
a«e.  HI) rInK  watered  pasture,  a  lot  of  wood:  150  fruit 
trees.  On  fine  road  only  one  mile  to  depot  and  higb 
BCbodI  vllla«e.  For  details  of  the  convenient  buildings 
and  long  list  tools,  horHes  cattle,  and  erowlriK  erous 
that  are  Included  for  the  low  priro  of  l<>(i()0  hy  aged 
owner  If  taken  now  see  page  20,  Htroufa  Hlg  liunch  Of 
Bargains:  copy  mulled  free. 

►       E.  A.  SrnoUT  FARAf  AGENCY.  Dep.,  1766 
Land  Title  Uulldlng,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


ALFALFA  liro^^ul^trr? 

OtiarantM<)  TM»-lrrlgst«d  for  t9  00  ba.  and  np.  ■«■« 
jjj^-W  1-2%  pure  Wesava  yon  money  on  AlfaIfa,Cl0Tar, 
Timothy.  Swt^t  CloTcr  arwl  all  grass  seeds  Writs  tot 
prices,  frc-e  Bamples.  and  bin  Profit  .Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  COMPANY 
0«p«.      4M,  4  ad  and  Rebay  SI.  Chleag*.  Illlnala 


BINDER 


HtfJiehment  A  harvester  cuts  and 
throws  corn  In  pile  on  harvester  or 
windrows  Man  and  ho'se  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Hinder 
Hold  in  every  state.  Price  only  123  with  fodder  binder. 
TMUmonlals  and  caUlog  Free  showing  picture  of  Har- 
▼eater,,  Process.' Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.    220,    SallnA,   Kan 


Test  the  lightning  Primer 

Use  one  of  three  free  Black 
Shells  to  test  shot -shell  primer 
strength. 

The  stronger  the  primer,  the 
greater  the  speed  and  more  com- 
plete the  powder  combustion. 

®'^BLACR  SHELLS 
SmokdMa  mU  SUdk  rbmlara 

For  the  free  shells  and  booklet  of  direc- 
tions iust  write  your  name  and  address, 
with  that  of  your  dealer,  on  the  margin 
of  this  advertisement,  tear  out  and  send 
to  us.  We  will  send  you  an  order  on  that 
dealer  for  your  free  shells  and  the  book- 
let Then  you  can  make  this  and  the 
other  tests,  and  know  positively  what 
make  of  shell  is  best  for  you. 

UNITED   STATES   CARTRIDGE  CO. 
i»ftO  Trinity  Buiidias.  New  York 


Roman  Auto  Co. 
1000  Used  Autos 

Big    cut     in  price    during 
August. 

$125  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today    for    Catalog     "A" 
See    Our   Prices    &    List  of   Cars 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

FORDS,    alil    makes    $125  up 

HUPMOBILE,  like  new $200 

HUDSON,  late  model.  Touring  .$300 
M.\XWELL,  late  model,  only  ..$200 
STUDEBAKER,     1915— 6cylindep 

like    new    $590 

OVERLAND,    late    model    $275 

CADILLAC,  electrically  equipped. $300 

And    1000    others. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

203    N.    Broad  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 


WHITE  MARSH 
PULVERIZED 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Is  N«t  C«uatl«        —        Cannot  Bura 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLE 

TtM  l>Mt  and  moat  toonomloai  form  of  Lime  for 
•crloultural  um.  lawDi  and  graw.  Ao  Interastlng 
booklet  ragardlna  the  value  o>  potaata  In  your  sofl 
■Ml  UnM  i«auli«nMnt»— mailed  trw  on  raauen. 

E.  J.  UVINO  ft  CO. 
471  ■■lUtt  BIdg.  PhUidelphia. 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


Ow  V.OOO.OOO  rodt  Bivwt 

rmea  alraadr  toM  to  «00,00( 

g  farmer*      FtetiirT  Pr<e«a 

IP  iiValirht Prepaid.  ISO  •tyira. 

„.  '■•*•'  •**  "•■    Gateo  aiujl 

.Steel  Po«U    tool    Write   poatal 

THi  anowM   rtNci   a  wmt   oo. 


Gra^e 


BUILDING  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 


Oiavoland.  Ohio 


(Concluded  from  page  1.) 
aged  when  I  went  over  it.  The  anterior 
was  so  dark  and  cut  up,  and  so  out  of 
repair.  Then,  too,  the  plana  already 
made  aecmed  to  me  likely  to  cause  fail- 
ure. The  dues  were  too  high,  and  there 
were  too  many  kinds  of  membership, 
too  many  rules.  It  had  all  been  arrang- 
ed, cut  and  dried  by  a  few  people,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  a  "community" 
affair.  To  be  sure,  the  two  clergymen 
of  the  place,  a  Preabyterian  and  Metho- 
dist, were  interested  and  as  every  one  in 
the  village  belonged  to  one  or  the  other 
church,  it  seemed  as  if  that  ought  to 
help  to  boring  everybody  in.  But  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  I  felt  it  was  being 
"managed"  too  much. 

We  held  one  or  two  informal  com- 
mittee meetings  and  I  visited  with  and 
had  private  talks  with  divers  and  sun- 
dry people  in  the  village  to  try  and  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  community  regarding 
the  matter.  But  I  could  feel  none.  The 
committee  was  proud  of  its  by-laws,  and 
did  not  want  them  altered,  nor  the  dues 
put  down.  I  felt  that  they  must  know 
their  people  better  than  I  did,  and  so 
hesitated  abouf  what  to  say  to  my  little 
friend  and  how  to  help  her.  At  last 
it  seemed  that  real  frankness  was  the 
best  thing,  and  I  told  her  of  my  fears. 
She  saw  the  point,  and  right  there  her 
character  and  strength  shone  out.  With 
perfect  sweetness,  dignity  and  tact,  she 
told  her  managing,  if  well  meaning, 
friends  that  she  felt  we  must  go  before 
the  people  with  our  plans  if  they  were 
to  be  a  success,  and  let  them  act  with 
us,  possibly  with  our  guidance,  but  act 
and  decide  for  themselves. 

At  once  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
put  his  church  at  our  disposal.     Mcet- 

\ncrn  ■wflrft  advArtiBftd  ^v  >i«nfl-wriff on 
posters  placed  in  stores,  the  Post  Office 
and  schools.  The  teachers  announced 
the  meeting  to  the  scholars,  and  tele- 
phones were  kept  busy.  We  held  wo- 
men's meetings  in  the  afternoons,  and 
"mixed"  meetings  in  the  evenings.  For 
four  days  all  sorts  of  matters  of  civic 
and  community  welfare  were  discussed, 
and  the  last  night  I  told  the  audience  of 
the  opportunity  they  had  in'  the  store 
building,  that  we  had  some  simple  by- 
laws ready  to  have  read  and  voted  on 
(the  original  ones  had  been  much  cut 
and  rearranged,  and  the  dues  lowncil 
v^ry  materially),  and  if  accepted  it 
would  be  in  order  to  elect  oflScers  and 
committees;  that  the  work  of  repairing 
and  getting  the  building  ready  should 
be  continued  and  pushed  forward  at 
once.  The  audiences  had  grown  with 
each  meeting  and  that  night,  in  spite  of 
bad  roads  and  a  snow  storm,  the  church 
was  crowded. 

The  enthusiasm  was  wonderful.  Ev- 
ery one  was  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, and  wanted  to  do  his  part.  A 
"silver  offering"  was  taken  and  $60 
niised.  Gifts  of  chairs  and  tables,  a 
stove,  pictures,  books,  and  promises  of 
initerest  and  future  work  were  given. 
Our  social  center  was  started  I  The 
illustration  on  page  1  shows  the  interior 
as  takon  a  short  time  ago  compared  with 
the  one  taken  of  the  building  when  I 
first  saw  it.  These  give  an  idea  of  what 
good  will  and  community  spirit  can  do. 
Here  in  this  little  hall,  meetings  and 
entertainments  are  held.  The  library 
and  reading  room  are  open  four  nights 
in  the  week,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing for  games  and  social  times,  such  as 
dramatic  entertainments,  illustrated 
lectures,  suppers  and  "bakes"  and 
"sales."  In  the  rear  ig  arranged  a  kit- 
chen with  a  stove,  water  and  dishes  all 
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ready  for  use.  The  instigator  of  all 
this,  whoso  generosity  and  initiative 
made  it  possible,  wrote  me  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "our  social  center  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. Everybody  takes  part  in  it  and 
everybody   enjoys  it," 

This  experience  has  encouraged  me  to 
urge  other  communities  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  Remember  that  this  "com- 
munity center"  has  been  developed  and 
established  in  an  unincorporated  village 
of  less  than  three  hundred  people.  I 
have  found  that  the  community  spirit  is 
abroad  in  the  land  and  that  all  that  is 
needed  in  most  small  places  is  to  sug- 
gest such  a  welfare  movement  and  to 
explain  how  easily  it  can  be  done.  Even 
where  there  is  no  available  hall,  the 
rural  schoolhouse  can  be  used  and  thus 
become  the  active  center  and  influence 
in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  its  patrons 
that  it  should  be.  No  longer  need  the 
school  Jiouses  be  regarded  merely  as 
places  of  study  and  to  get  a  "book 
education".  They  may  be  made  the 
center  of  all  social  and  welfare  interest. 
The  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome 
in  one  place  can  be  overcome  in  the 
others,  and  all  we  need  is  to  practice 
the  Golden  Rule  and  realize  that  what 
is  good   for  one  is  good  for  all. 


Among  the  Granges 

Elk  County,  Pa.— What  a  difference 
a  good,  live  deputy  in  the  field  can 
make  in  the  well-being  of  a  grange 
is  shown  in  this  county.  For  six  years, 
prior  to  last  December,  Elk  Co.  Pomona 
has  had  3  deputies  in  the  field  and  in 
the  six  years  not  a  single  subordinate 
grange  was  organized.  A  casual  report, 
usually  launched  in  the  laconic  phrase, 
"Nothing  to  report"  was  about  the 
extent  of  the  activity,  and  grange  work, 
as  may  well  be  expected,  was  not  in  the 
most  flourififhing  cort^ition.  At  the 
regular  quarterly  meeting  of  Pomona, 
which  was  held  at  St.  Marys  in  Decem- 
ber, the  matter  of  the  deputy  was  tak- 
en up  and  it  was  decided  to  dispose 
of  the  three  deputies  in  office  at  the 
time  and  to  appoint  one  good,  live  per- 
son instead.  Consequently  Mr.  Andrew 
Schreiber,  of  Toby,  was  induced  to  take 
the    position    and    he    at    once    got    to 

work. 

-\ 

Consequence:  On  April  20  Brockport 
Grange  was  organized  with  a  charter 
mombership  of  21  and  a  week  later  Boot 
Jack  Grange,  w4th  36  charter  members 
was  brought  to  life.  In  this  latter  case 
one  of  the  three  deputies  who  had  serv- 
ed a  six-year  term  had  reported  at  sev- 
eral times  the  impossibility  of  anyone 
organizang  the  many  farmers  of  the 
rich  Boot  Jack  district,  lying  adjacent 
to  Ridgway,  the  County  Scat.  Mr. 
Schreiber  was  undaunted  by  this  report; 
he  simply  canvassed  the  district  and 
now  Grangedom  has  added  another 
family  to  its  fold  which  if  we  know 
these  people  as  well  as  we  think  we  do, 
will  be  a  shining  star  from  a  point  of 
loyalty  and  usefulness.  Deputy  Schrei- 
ber, however,  has  not  yet  ceased  activi- 
ty— there  lies  before  him  the  wide  Mt. 
Morenzi  district,  with  its  ten  miles  of 
fertile  farms  upon  which  Ceres  has  smil- 
ed for  many  years,  also  lying  adjacent 
to  the  County  Seat,  and  in  this  district 
Mr.  Schreiber  has  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  biggest  grange  in  the 
county. 

This  has  been  some  of  this  man's 
work  since  taking  over  the  duties  of 
the  Deputy.  In  other  lines  ho  has  been 
sent  into  granges  where  interest  seem- 
ingly is  waning  and  has  acted  as  medi- 
tator in  the  revivifying  of  this  interest; 
he  acted  to  a  large  extent  in  originating 
the  idea  of  holding  a  County  Orange 
picnic  at  St.  Marys  on  the  16th  of  June, 
is  an  ardent  worker  in  the  Elk  County 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  in  the 
meantime  works  and  manages  a  farm. 
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Horses  in  Modern  Warfare 

Uses  and  Care  of  Horses  in  European  War 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  MARSHALL 

Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian 


In  the  early  pint  of  tin-  y.iiv  it  w.rs 
arranged  by  the  University  of  Pcnnsyl- 
vauial  thru  its  Veterinary  School,  to 
investigate  the  us.'f illness  and  conserva- 
tion of  horses  in  war,  and  especially  the 
organi/^ation  and  plan  for  caring  for 
those  that  are  incapacitated.  I  was 
privileged  to  make  a  trip  to  England 
and  France  in  the  early  part  of  March. 
Permission  was  obtijjncd  from  the  War 
Department  in  England  and  Franco  to 
visit  the  cavalry  schools,  the  remount 
stations  and  veterinary  hospitals  in 
these  two  countries.  It  was  possible 
in  this  way  for  mo  to  spend  consider- 
able time  in  the  military  zone  of  the 
two  armies.  Observations  were  made  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  these  countries 
for  conserving  the  valuable  breeds  and 
native  stock  of  horses  from  which 
America  has  drawn  so  many  desirable 
breeding  horses  in  the  past.  This  ob- 
servation covered  such  breeds  as  Clydes, 
Percherons,  Shires,  Thoroughbreds, 
Hackneys,  etc. 

It  was  found  that  much  consideration 
has  been  given  this  subject.  A  Com- 
mission was  appointed  in  England  early 
in  the  year  to  devise  plans  for  conserv- 
ing their  best  breeds  and  continue  rais- 
ing the  high  class  of  horses  for  which 
Great  Britain  has  long  been  noted. 
Somewhat  similar  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  horsemen  in  France.  It  is 
probable  that  the  most  prominent  in- 
dividuals of  these  breeds  will  be  saved 
and  in  a  few  years  at  least  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  got  the  usual  number 
of  high  class  individuals  for  breeding 
purposes  in  America.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  saving  brood  mares  and  con- 
tinue breeding  as  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Many  good  horsemen  in  Aiiieiica 
and  those  interested  in  their  humane 
treatment  have  been  considerably  per- 
turbed in  reference  to  this  subjct. 

Use  of  Horses  in  War 

Horses  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  war.  Altho  much  that  in  form- 
er wars  was  done  by  ffbrses  is  being 
eared  for  at  the  present  time  by  ma- 
chine-drawn vehicles  as  railroads,  lor- 
ries, automobile  trucks,  taxi  cabs,  etc., 
yet  it  is  not  possible  for  machine- 
drawn  behicles  to  transport  all  the  sup- 
plies of  the  army  to  destination.  Rail- 
road facilities  aro  good.  The  public 
highways  in  European  countries  aro 
much  better  as  a  rule  than  they  are  in 
finr  own  country.  For  handling  the  sup- 
plies for  war  by  rail  and  over  the 
public  highways  the  machine-drawn  ve- 
lucles  have  displaced  practically  and 
entirely  those  drawn  by  horses.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  use  horses  to 
Wl  all  such  material  to  the  shipping 
rtation  and  deliver  it  from  the  point 
where  the  railroad  and  highway  ter- 
minate. Much  such  hauling  is  done 
thru  plowed  fields,  forests,  mountainous 
Of  hilly  regions  where  it  is  impossible 
for  machine-drawn  vehicles  to  go,  and 
'tis  necessary  for  each  army  to  have  a 
^fge  equipment  of  horses  to  do  such 
work. 

Practically  all  breeds  and  types  of 
''orses  are  useful  in  this  service.  The 
'*ghter  horses,  those  running  from  900 
.'0  1.100  lbs.  in  weight  are  used  in  the 
Wvalry.  The  Thoroughbred  makes  the 
Weal  cavalry  horse,  and  yet  tho  ideal 
'•  "ot  possible  in  all  cases.  It  ts  ne- 
«s!%ry  to  use   horses  of  tho  right  size 

'd  color,  regardless  of  breed.  The 
■'"oughhred    or   iruiitiiig  horse   is   the 

'  ''  type  and  best  suited  for  this 
*^'  k.    Arabian   horses  have  especially 


good  formation  and  speed  for  cavalry 
work,  yet  their  color  is  objectionable 
as  most  of  them  are  white  or  gray,  and 
they   are   slightly   underweight. 

Up  to  tho  present  time  the  cavalry 
has  done  but  little,  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  have  them  ready  at  all  time  for  an 
emergency.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Mons  the  cavalry  was  very  useful.  It 
is  said  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry 
was  compelled  to  make  a  trip  of  ninety- 
four  miles  without  food,  rest  or  water. 
It  was  admitted  that  this  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  a  horse,  however  well  ho  may 
be  bred.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  of 
the  horses  were  able  to  make  such  a 
tremenduoua  effort,  and  while  it  is 
known  to  be  wrong  to  expect  so  much 
of  them,  yet  many  things  in  war  come 
in  extravagant  quantities  and  men  and 
horses  are  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  heavier  horses  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  known  as  light  and  heavy 
artillery.  The  light  artillery  horses  are 
those  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,500 
I)ounds,  or  about  the  type  we  find  in 
delivery  wagons  in  America.  Those  wo 
sometimes  call  chunks  or  ex'presser 
types.  The  heavy  artillery  horse  weighs 
1,600   pounds  or  more. 

In  order  to  conserve  the  valuable 
breeds  of  horses  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  warring  countries  to  get  many 
horses  from  the  outside  for  service  in 
war.  Horses  and  mules  have  been  pur- 
chased and  shipped  in  from  the  various 
provinces,  the  United  States,  the  Ar- 
gentine and  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
tho  world.  The  shipments  from  the 
United  States  have  been  principally 
cavalry,  light  artillery  horses  and 
mules.  The  iiiajoriiy  have  been  tuusu 
suitable  for  light  artillery. 

Care   of  Horses   in  War 

The  Veterinary  Service  is  especially 
well  organized  and  clothed  with  suf- 
ficient authority  to  bring  about  the 
most  efficient  results.  The  veterinary 
officers  in  the  various  European  coun- 
tries are  men  of  good  education  with 
long  experience  in  military  service. 

The  duties  of  the  Veterinary  Service 
are  to  inspect  all  horses  that  are  pur- 
chased for  the  army  and  look  after 
those  that  are  incapacitated,  and  thus 
relieve  the  figliting  and  working  lines 
of  those  that  aro  inefficient  for  service. 
Under  th(J  system  of  trench  fighting  the 
percentage  of  horses  killed  in  battle  is 
not  so  high  as  in  former  methods  of 
conducting  war,  yet  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  horses  employed  in  any  kind  of 
service  a  certain  percentage  will  get 
injured,  become  sick  and  develop  con- 
ditions  that   require  careful  treatment. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Vet- 
erinary Service  is  especially  beneficial 
in  controlling  the  spread  of  transmissi- 
ble diseases.  Under  the  present  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  efficient  organization 
it  has  been  possible  to  almost  eliminate 
glanders  from  the  army.  In  former 
years  this  disease  has  always  caused 
excessive  losses  and  resulted  in  spread- 
ing the  disease  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  after  hostilities  were  over.  We 
have  glanders  in  Pennsylvania  at  pros 
cnt  that  very  likely  was  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  Civil  War  and  again  by 
the  Spanish-American  War.  The  losses 
in  horses  from  glanders  that  occurred 
during  the  time  of  these  two  wars  and 
tho  extensive  distribution  of  the  disease 
since  the  wars  are  over,  have  caused  in- 
estimable losses  to  the  armies  and  agri- 
culture in  general. 


and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 

»»>»»      ..   ^^:5S7^:»^  "7?  This  helmet 

I  )  keepsoutrain.y 


keeps  out  dust^ 


Aerr.  •>tor 
wheel      P 
and  vane  { 
on  this 
selfoiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up- 
to-date 
out'it  at 

small       1SA\%}3X*J^^^'^^^  Thousands  of  Auto-Oiled 

cost.        g>5=*=^'''^  ,  ,  ,        J       ,.  1 

^ —  Aermotors  have  replaced  other  makes 

of  windmills  on  their  old  towers.    An  Aermotor  with  a  short 

stub  tower  can  easily  be  put  on  "any  old  tower."    It  is  worth 

the  price  to  get  rid  of  the  continual  climbing. 

THEY  NEED  ATTENTION  BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Writm  for  Folder- Hangtr.     It  tell*  all  about  Auto-Oiled 
Amrmotort  and  Eaiy-To- Build- Up  Towara. 

AERMOTOR  C0.,1U3  S.Campbell  Ave..  CHICAGO  ^ 


..nri'ltr    1*J  UUPLICATC     GEARS 


STICK! 


^     Do 
^    Your 

Own      ^^'  * 

TIRE  REPAIRING 


CKT 


ITE 


TIRE  PATCH 

To  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  Lock- 
tite  we  will  send  you  a  sample  (enough 
for  several  repairs)  for  10c — coin  or 
stamps.  Use  it — stick  it  on  like  court 
plaster — tools  unnece.'wary.  Guaran- 
teed never  to  leak,  pull  loose  or  burn 
off.  Defies  highest  air  pressure  and  the 
hotter  the  road,  the  tighter  it  sticks. 
Kindly  give  your  dealer's  name.     Send 

today   for  your  sample you'll  be 

surprised. 

LOCKTITE  PATCH  COMPANY 

1036  Bellevue  Ave.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Grecnbraes 

If  you  want  tbatMrt  type  ot  sareruUy  wieeted  O.  I.  C 
young  piffi;  proUae.lMBlthy  itook  whose  breeding  RU«r- 
anteea  large  Utter*,  oan  sell  a  few  at  very  reaaooablf 
piioea.    SatutaetloD  guaranteed. 
UhBRNBRABB  FARM.        Monroe.  New  York 


flooiids  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  weU  bred  and  broke  fox,  coon  or  rabMt 
hound,  broke  to  field  and  guaranteed  Fox    ooon   and 
rabbit  hound  pupa,  $5  each.      Send  stamp  for  photos. 
H.  C.  LVTLB,  Fredrlekaburg,  Ohio 


TZr^  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


SMDiivct$19§S'"S^s"!llTJf^fXff' 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  soil.    Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  likt 
other  CUttt-m .  Aktolvttly  no  tMfH 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  mao  and  one  horse.  Here  U  what  one 
farmer  says:  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  8. 1916 

Love  Mft;.  Co.:  Gentlemen:  BouBht  one  of  your  Per- 
fect Corn  Harvesters  and  like  it  very  much.  We  cot  9 
acres  of  ens ilat;e  and  it  is  far  better  t Han  any  ather 
way  we  have  found  to  cut  it.  J.  H.  Ureining 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  al  I  about  this 

labor-savinff  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 

ot  many  user*.    Send  for  this  circular  mattertoday. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dspl.    34 LInooln,  llllnsis 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rotn 
erts  Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
Ellwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bld^.,  Phila. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOO 

fteventy  selpctod  fall  boars  weUhlnif  In  growing  rig 
not  fat,  22,5  to  .'{20  pounds  at  six  and  seven  months, 
airfld  by  thou.sand  pound  boars.  You  cannot  buy 

bigger  or  better  ones.  Send   for  list. 
H.O  A  H.  B.  HARPENHINO,  Box  48,  Dundee,  N.Tf. 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Service  b'Kini.  fall  isllts'an'l'voung'plns  for'sale. '  Satis- 
faction or  money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices 
very  reasonable.    H.  ORIMSHAW,    North  East,  Pa 

n^r.      r).»..UoK:i.oci    ofslieand  quality   Bred  «nd 
Keg.     UerkSnireS    open  guts  .also  a  fewMarch* 
Apr.  pigs.  Choicest  breeding  at  Farmers'  prices. 
IsaaeS.  Gross    Homestead  Farm,    Plumsteadvllle,  Pa 


Chester  Whites  JL  0.  l.iC't.  ^^^''t^:  s«t..f«o 

tlon  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.         ENTERPRISE 
HAIRY  FARM,  ^  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop  ,  Troy  Pa 


,  I  /-^  C  ..„-  ."iO  choice  Mar.  and  Apr.  pigs,  pairs 
J.  I.  I..,.  OWine  A  trios  not  akin:  also  200  lb.  Klltsto 
farrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Monroe,  Mich. 


eimwocMi  BarkihlrM  of  the  raost  popular  bloodlines; 
lervloe  boars  and  pigs  at  n*'«hborly  prtoes  Sattofactlon 
guaranteed  JOHN  C  BREAM,    Oettysburg.  Pa 


„..     healthy  .prolific 

Foundation  stock  always 

tor  sale.    Ayer  A  McKlooy.    300  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 


Meridale  Berkshires  polfXti 


B^.-\rcUi,.aa  Young  boars' and  gilts  for  sale      Two 
frKSnires  gown  bred  Aug.  farrow.  Price  $.15  each 


Su«a«in«rfeshirr  Farm, 
CHE«rCR 


l>aasl>oro.  Del. 


J.  A. 


(WHITES   «nd  POU^ND     CMIMA* 

All  ages.   Registered  free.    Jersey  bulln. 
BUAK.,  Route  4,  Newcastle.  Fa 


Registered   Berkshires  ^ 

EDWIN  H.  MAlll.K. CoatesTllle,_P«. 

Belled  Farm  Durocs  {foS?S,aAVgs  f?^m 

Apr  to  Aug.    Walter  T  Wood.  Coatesvlllc,  R.O.,  Pa. 


Pure  Swiss  Goats 

from  Stueker'i  Doezoelled   Importation 

Young  Buck.s  -for  Fall  Service 

Lettars  oontalning  stamp  answered. 
BHARPLE8,      Boi  39.       Centra  Squar*.    Pa. 

IT  rATS  TO  BUT  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF  ] 

PARSONS  "^,?J^Sr! 

I  ••D  ftDd  Bhfp  •Terrwh4»r*  Knd  p*y  evpri 

charve*.  Writ*  for  club  offer  %r\A  iirico  Mmt. 
Oxfords.  Shrop«hlr«a  and  rolled  U«lain«'^ 
f'AK>^t)NS.GrandIvedt^e.Mirh.    r4 


■  lllttMlttltMIIH'.l.     "SMHMlHIIIIimilllMHHIIKHItUMItMIIHIUItMHIHIHHttMflKllf 

j  Registeied  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  l^'ZxT*' 

I  ScfTleeabl*  Boars — Bred  illta. 

I  1.  CARL  JBWBTT,  Maaon.  MI«B. 


IIWIIIPWIII.WIW. 


Mulefoot  Hogs^^l^lf^^tt' 

t'       Bto<-k  for  sale. 


l^AMUEL  JOHNS, 


Wilmington,   Ohio.   Sec  D. 


Reg  Chester  White.«<  ^x  m^^Tw^k" 

old  at  t6  A  to  ea.  also  2  Reg.  Ifolsteln   Bull  calves  at 
$2.5  ea.       I.  R.  Tanger,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


O  T  P  p;#To  "'''*""""''*"'"'""•  "Oea.  Pedigree 
\J.  I.  v^.  1  igs  with  each:  2  Jan.  boars  tlSea.  Tbey 
are  dandles.  F.  W.  MACKINDER.  Mgr., 

O CHT I N  STOCK  FA RM .  Ha rrlsv II le ,      M ich. 


niiriiitc  Choice  fall  Boars  (;lltn  bred  for  Aug.  A  Sept. 
UHIWW* Spring  pigs  mated  not-akin.  Pedigree  fur- 
nished. Write    Ira  D.  Jackson.  R.  D.  10.  Van  Wert,  O. 


Registered  Berkshire.s  SUSsei'e;  ^'5 

prices.  W.  J.  MoCONNELL,  Oxford,  Pa. 

W  A  Tt    '>■'  raised  the  priee  ot  ererything   but  cor 
VVAJV   i^jj,  o.  1.  O.  Bwli 


WILL  H.  TCSTPB. 


Swine. 

R.D.  S   Carroltton,  Ohio 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  '"'  "'•  ^"^ 


teed  or  no  pay.  W.  R    JOHNSON. 


fart  on  guaran- 
Berwick,  Penna. 


liTsey  Red  Pigi  ^**Zw  ^""**  •**""  *•* 

J.  BUDD. R.  D.  ».. Medford,  W.  J. 

I  artfa  RarkfthlrA  CwiIiia  RoK<Ht«re<l  nigh  Grade 
UirSB  DWrKinirfl  oWinV  prices  reasonable;  write 
HOMB  FARM ??"*?!   Valley,    Pa. 

SAV   vou  saw    tha  advartiaamant    In    Pannaylvanla 
(«»*vvMr  wh«»n  Tou    ar«    writifis  tn  nur  advwrtlaMr^ 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Landa 


Increase  Ihc  valse  of  jroar  land 
by  using  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tile. 


Acres  of  Bwampy 
L  a  B  d  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
wlthourtUe.  We  arc  also  manufactiirrrs  of  Hollow  Rrlck  and  bloeks 
Dealcrsln  Sewer  Ilpc.  Flue  Lining  and  Hulldpra'  Huppllca.  Write  for 
our  ratalog\ic  "  HCMcQta  on  Drainage  and  liow  tu  Drain. 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CClK..    110  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  .NEW  VOU 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


CHEMICAL 


Household 


12—108  Vetinsytvania  Farmer  ^"*^"'" 

oarl.v    spring    when    ouo    thousand    No.  The  states  in  the  North  and  West  have    all  the  buds  hut  a  very  few,  which, 

.-{  i-ans  (fhe  regular  size  of  tomato  cans)  just  begun  to  foster  the  movement  fav-    motes  exi>aiision   of  flowers, 

ran   be   secured   for   $22.      Do   not    wait  oring  the  woman  representative. 

until  the  canning  swjson  opens,  or  you  Miss  Allen  will  promote  all  phases  of        Flair  Combings.— When  keeping , J 

may  be  delayed  and   hav<j  your   fruits  work  of  interest  to  women  and  girls  in    combings  for  any  length  of  time,  pw 

MY   EXPERIENCE   WITH    A   HOME    and  vegetables  sii.oil  moanwhile.  Mercer   County.     A   special   feature    of    them   in  a   tin   box  and  keep  it  tigj 

CANNEB                                   Each  season  I  put  up  al)out  50  one-  her  summer  work  will  be  «  camp  which    covered.      Von  gam   in  cleanliness, 

-                                  jrallon  cans  of  sliced  apples  when  they  has    been    permanently    established    by    the    earc    thus    given    them    defies 

I  have  had  six  y^ars  experience  with    are  plentiful   and   going   to   waste,   for  the  county   extension  office   and    wliicli    ever  eager  moth, 

a  "home  canner— hence  I  may  be  able  to   pjes  and  sauc-e.     With  a  Uttle  care  in  will    be    held    about    the    first    week    in 

gdve  a  few  hints  and  helps.                        opening    the    lids    of    these    cans,    and  August.     Because    of  her   residence    in        Dicarded   Pennants.-Do    not  di* 

I  am  often  asked  what  size  home  can-    washing  and  drying  th"em  immediately,  Mercer   County   and    also    of   the    work    the  faded  pennants.     Their  length 

ner  I  would  recommend  for  a  beginner,    these   cans   ean    be   used    a    number    of  which  she  has  done  in  past  years  in  as-    material  are  just  the  thing  for  poli,ki 

There  is   a  kitchen   size   sold   by  some  seasons.    Such  gallon  cans  can  be  bought  sisting  Mr.  McBridc,  the  Mercer  Coun-    the  faucets  by  drawing  them  back 

companies,  but  I  would  not  reco«imend    for  $1  a  dozen.    When  peaches  are  plen-  ty  extension  representative.  Miss  Allen    forth  over  the  brass  or  nickel  su 

that    for    the    reason    that    canning    in    tjfui^  i   also  put   up   many   of  them   in  is  admirably  prepared  for  the  new  office, 

the  house  makes  it  too  hot  a  -task.     I   one-gallon  cans.  Her    assumption    of    leadership    in    the 

believe    in    canning    out    in    the    yard       i  believe  that  a  home   canner  ought  county  is  in  itself  a  prophecy  that  tiie 

under  the  shade  of  a  tree.     I  bought  a   to  be  found  on  every  farm  to  save  the  work   will  be  albly  administered, 
size  canner  holding  24  cans.  This  size  is    surplus    foods   and   to    help  the   family 
light,  easiily  handled  and  does  not   re-    \\yQ  better  from  year  to  year. — Mrs.  P. 
quire   so   much    fuel.     The   $10    that   I   (j.  Henry,  Catawba  Co.,  N.  C 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV   ((Continued.) 


beat    high    at 

It  never  occurred    bring  him 
couhl    believe    the 


A  TENT  COT 


invested  in  my  home  canner  wfis  the 
best  $10-inve8tment  I  ever  made,  I 
really  believe. 

For  the  first  season  I  would  advise 
the  beginner  not  to  try  to  can  too 
many  different  things  nor  over  1000 
cans.  I  would  start  with  tomatoes, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  snapbeans,  corn 
and  tomatoes  combined  in  equal  propor- 
tion. But  I  Tvould  leave  the  canning 
of  corn  and  sweet  peas  separately  until 
the  second  season,  as  they  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  vegetables  to  can.  To- 
matoes never  gave  me  any  trouible  from 
the  start.  After  peeling  them  I  cut  in 
half,  place  cold  in  tins,  seal  the  can 
entirely  and  cook  30  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water  in  the  canner.  Corn  and  to- 
matoes in  equal  proportion  I  cook  one 
hour  in  sealed  cans.  The  acid  of  the 
tomato  helps  to  save  the  corn,  no  doubt, 
as  the  corn  by  itself  requires  4  hours 
cooking  in  my  water-bath  canner.  Snap- 
beans gave  me  a  little  trouble  at  the 
start.  The  best  plan  I  have  found  to 
put  up  such  green  beans  is  Vhis.  I 
first  cook  them  as  for  table  use,  chill 
in  cold  water,  then  pack  in  cans,  pour- 
ing hot  brine  over  them  to  within  one 
inch  from  the  top,  seal  the  can  complete- 
ly, even  the  vent  hole  in  fhe  center,  then 
cook  one  hour  in  boiliong  wat«r  in  the 
canner.  On  opening  the  can,  the  beans 
need  not  be  cooked,  simply  warmed 
and   seasoned. 

Capping  Tin  Cans. — A  word  about  tha 
sealing  iron,  and  capping  the  tin  cans 


COUNTY    AGENT    IN    HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Miss  Myrtle  Allen  took  charge  of  the 
home  economics  work  in  Mercer  County, 
Pa.,  as  county  extension  representative 
about  July  1.     Miss  Allen  was  born  at 


MISS  MYRIU:  ALLEN.  MERCER  COUNTY 
AGENl  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Plaster  of  Paris  as  Caster  Tight 
— I   dreaded   sweeping  my   bedroom 
the  simple  reason  that  one  of  thei 
ters  of  my  bedstead   had  come  oiiij 
the  socket  bringing  with  it  the  dett 

iiig  cap.     When   I  wished   to  movoj 

The  tent  cot  shown  herewith  certainly    bedstead  the  caster  simply  droppedt 
will  a])peal  to  the  boy  who  wants  to  go    on  its  side  and  refused  to  act.    Fon 
camping,  and  also  to  the  dwellers  in  low    person  to    hold   up   that    bedstead, 
farm-house    where    the    upstairs    bed-    at  the  same  time  try  the  readjusti 
rooms    are    stifling    hot    these    summer    of  the  caster,  was  something  of  a 
nights.    8uch  cots  can  be  made  at  home    Then  I   thought   why   not  try  the 
and  will  aCFord  the  sleepers  a  safe  re-    useful    plaster    of    Paris!    Straighti 
treat    from    mosquitoes    and   bugs    that    mixing  it  with  vinegar  that  it  might 
would    otherwise    torment    the    outdoor   harden  too  quickly,  1  placed  the  casta; 
sleepers.  ^be  socket  and  there  it  is  to  this 

The  top  is  made  of  canvas  stretched    True,  I  favor  that  corner  somewhat 
over  curved  iron  rods,  the  body  of  the    the    wheel    holds   true  and   glides 
cot  being  wockI,  to  which  the  canvas  is    the  floor  at  my  pleasure.— Louise  11 
tacked  at  the  bottom.    But  a  tent  frame    Watson,   Mucks  C(».,  Pa. 

of    good   strong   strips    of  wood    would 

answer  equally  well,  and  could  be  more 
easily  made  at  home. 

Take  an  ordinary  spring  cot  for  the 
foundation  of  the  tent.  Or  make  a 
strong    frame    and    stretch    over    it    a 

strong    canvas   in    the   same    way    that    ^^^  ^^.^^    ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   children'*  p»tt«j 
army   cots   are    made.      Spring   cots   cos't     Address    Pennsylvania    Parmer,    261-263 

..,  ..«    i       A«  e-«  L       __-*     «i,^..f    'I^liird    .Street,    Philadelphia,    Fa. 

$1.50    to   $2.50;    army    cots    cost    about 

$3.50.    At  each  end  of  the  tent  cover  a        1791.— Ladies'   H'ouse   Dress.— Cnt 

square   is  cut   from   the  canvas,   and   a    t^  sizes:  :r4,  .^G,  :W,  40,  42  and  44  ind 

little  larger  square  of  wire  net  or  mos-    i>,,st  measure.     It   requires  n\  yard! 

quito  netting  is  laid  on  the  inside  and    }4-iiich  material  for  a  :{6-inch  size.] 

skirt    measures    about    3    yards  at 

lower  edge.     Price  of  j)attern,  10  e« 

IHOo. — Ladies'  Apron. — Cut  in  3  sii 

Small,   medium   and   large.     It  reqoii 

.'U  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 

dium  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1789. — Ladies'     Dressing    Sacik.- 

in    6    sizes:    .'54,    36,   38,   40,   42   and 

inches,    bust    measure.     It    requires 


Ajiiibrose's    heart 
mention  of  his  name 

lim   that    they    could    believe    tne  mspeiuor  r.g.Tu.u  c.,.n.i..u«u  tu  ...^u.    ,i„j  „«  trace  of  any  such  person  as  you 

tchedWatusk.  He  drew  himself  over  his   orders.      "HafTurd,    ride    back    and    .^.^^.^ii^^.M 

*Tpd2eof  tJie  pit,  helj.ed  by  those  be-  bring  up  the   baggage.     Have   my   tent        .<  Naturally,      not       with       Watusk's 

*"'  I'itehed  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  be-    ,^^.,j^.,,  ^,^.^^  Ambrose  bitterly. 

Emslie"^ — tliis     was    the    yellow 


lied. 


hind. 

.'Hello!"  he  c 

There  was  no  answering  greeting. 
The  faces  before  him  were  as  grim  as 
For  Watusk  they  had  a  kind  of 


PENNSYLVANIA     FARMEK     PATTE 


Be  sure  to  g-ive  the  figures  and  kttw 
cni'li  pattern  <>xactly  as  printed  at  the  ' 
ning  of  each  description.  We  will  not  bt 
s-iKjnsible  for  correct  fillinK  of  .v«ur 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  pive  l)us.t  mm 
w^hen  ordering  waist   piitterns,   waist  men 

children's 


gtill  on  my  wrists!" 

Inspector  tigerton  did  not  look  at  his 
wrists.     "H'm!    Not    bad!"    he 
grimly.  "You're  a  cool  hand,  my  man 

The  blood  rushed  to  Ambrose's  face 


said 


TENT   COT   FOR   HOT    NIGHIS. 


Sandy  Lake,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  where 
she  received  her  elementary  school  train 
A  circular  steel  sealing  iron  comes  with  ing.  After  graduating  from  the  Sandy 
the  outfit.  Lids  for  the  cans  are  now  Lake  High  School,  she  attended  Fro 
hemmed  with  solder  and  this  sealing  <lonia  Institute,  McElwaine  Institute 
iron  fits  the  lid.  The- iron  must  be  wc'.l  a»(l  Grove  City  College.  Subsequent  to 
heated,  but  not  allowed  to  get  red  hot,  receiving  her  educational  training  Miss 
so  the  solder  will  melt  and  run  evenly.    Allen  taught  in  the  rural  schools  near 

If  the  iron  is  heated  more  at  one  point  Cooperstown,  Venango  County,  and  there  sewed  firmly  to  the  canvas.  Then  at  the 
than  at  another,  turn  the  iron  around  took  an  active  part  in  the  problems  and  outside  top  of  this  screen  window  is 
after  sealing  at  one  place.  However,  I  life  of  the  community.  The  greater  fastened  a  square  of  canvas,  hemmed  all 
have  sold  my  old  style  'heating  iron  part  of  her  teaching  experience,  how-  around,  to  serve  as  a  door  in  ease  of 
and  bought  a  gasoline  continuous  heat-  ever,  was  acquired  in  DuQucsne,  Alle-  rain  or  too  much  wind.  It  is  fastened 
ing  »ealing  iron  for  $3.75.  This  I  find  f?heny  County.  "P  by  tying  to  a  ring  above  the  open- 
to  be  the  ideal  sealing  iron;  with  care  The  work  which  Miss  Allen  will  su-  ing,  and  fastened  down  also  by  tying, 
it  should  last  a  long  time.  The  iron  pervise  is  a  part  of  the  extension  move-  On  each  side  of  the  tent  cover  is  a 
can  thus  be  kept  at  the  desired  tempera-  meat  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  large  opening,  likewise  covered  witn 
ture  for  sealing  manv  cans  at  one  time,  whic^h,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  -screen,  either  wire  or  mosquito-net.  One 
Nor  is  much  gasoline  used;  one  gallon  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  si.le  is  sewed  on  all  around  but  the 
lasted   me  most  of  last  season.                  Department   of   Agricultural   Extension  other  is  left  loose  except  at  Ihe  top  to 

I  know  about  how  many  cans  of  the    of  tha  Pennsylvania  State   College.  As  provide  for  entrance  to  the  tent.  There 

various   things  will   be    needed    by    our   a  preparation  for  this  work   Miss  Allen  is  also  a  canvas  flap  for  use  in  case  of 

family   during  a   season.     These   I   set   attended  the   University  of   Pittsburgh  need.— Eva  V..  Murray, 
aside  for  home  use.    In  order  to  sell  the    from  which  she   received  a  diploma  in 

surplus,  I  buy  the  regular  lithographed    June,  1916,  and  has  further  supplement-  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

labels  at  20  cents  a  100  and  paste  them    ed  her  educational  preparation  for  it  by  

on.  I  give  a  good  pack  of  nice  fresh  practical  teaching  of  home  economics  in  (!hrysanthemum  Cuttings. — From  now 
vegetables  and  so  have  established  a  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  McKeesport,  Pa;  on  until  the  month  of  September  try  cut- 
good  reputation  for  canned  goods.  I  Pittsburgh  evening  schools;  Dormont  ting  your  chrysanthemums  back,  using 
sell  mostly  to  private  customers,  but  evening  schools;  and  at  the  Herron  Hill  the  cuttings  for  planting.  Last  summer 
some  times  I  sell  to  the  stores  in  nearbv  Settlement  House  in  Pittsburgh.  I  sent  my  brother  a  shoe  box  full  of  the 
towns.  Just  before  filling  the  cans  I  The  movement  to  establish  extension  tops  cut  from  my  chrysanthemums,  which 
paint  the  name  of  the  product  on  the  representatives  in  the  counties  of  the  he  planted  and  watered  thru  the  dry 
bottom  of  the  can.                                           state   to   carry    on   work    in    home    eco-  spell.     Many  of  them  bloomed  last  fall 

If  I  use  a  pencil,  I  can  scarcely  read    nomics    is    comparatively    new    in    the  and  this  spring  they  are  most  luxuriant,    yards  of  44-inch  maferial  for  a  361 

it  afterward,  and  to  depend  on  memory   North.      About    1,200    counties    in    the  The   old  stalks   arc   strengthened,   more    siz.e.     Price,  10  cents.                        . 

1787.— Girls'   Dres.s.— Out   in  4  ^1' 


is  fatal.    The  error  of  putting  a  tomato  United  States  are  supplied  with  men  re- 
label on  a  can  of  peaches  will  hurt  your  presentatives  and   about   400   with    wo- 
trade  immenaely.  men  representatives.     Most  of  the  lat- 
The  best  time  to  buy  cans  is  in  the  ter,  however,  are  located  in  the  South. 


branches  and  thus  more  bloom  have 
been  gained,  and  the  many  new  growths 
with  their  added  wealth  of  bloom  per- 
mits sacrificing  on  some  of  the  plants 


Ihw.    Emslie"^ — tins     was 
haired    youth— "  1    shall    hold    you    re- 
sponsible   for   the   white  prisoner.     You 

^^^^_ needn't    hand<'u(T    him.    He    couldn't   es- 

i'hulored  contempt-for  him  a  cold    cape  if  he  wished  to." 

nTdeadly   scorn.  Ambrose   had   to   undergo   the   humili- 

Evidently  their  nuinds  were  made  up    ation  of  walking  down  hill  at  the  stirrup 

•    advance      The   inspector  twirled   his    of   the   young   trooper's   horse.      Emslie 

IJustache  and  regard.Ml  him  with  a  hard,    showed  a  loss  hard  face  than  some  of 

lative  eye.  ^^'^  others. 

'^Ambrose's  heart  failed  him  terribly.  Ambrose  sought  to  establish  relations 
«What'8  the  matter.'"  he  cried.  "Do  with  him  by  asking  for  tobacco.  He 
vou  believe  this  liar?  I  have  been  a  was  hungry  for  speech  with  his  own 
Loner  up  to  this  moment-Abound  hand  kind.  But  the  look  of  cold  contempt  with 
and  foot  and  gagged.     The   marks  are    which  his  retp.est  wis  granted  precluded 

any  further  advances. 

Upon  Inspector  Egerton's  return  from 
the  Kakisa  village  a  meal  was  served. 
Afterward  the  inspector  sat  at  hifl  fold- 
ing  table   ins'iile   his   temt   and    held    his 
"For  God's  sake,  will  you  tell  me  what    investigations. 

to  gain  by  stirring  up  the        There   was  a  deal  of  business  to  bo 

tran.sacted.  In  due  course  Ambrose  was 
brought  before  him.  Watu.s.k,  whose 
services  were  in  continual  demand  as 
interpreter,  was  present,  and  several 
In  the  face  of  injustice  so  determined,  troopers, 
it  was  only  humiliating  for  Ambrose  to  "It  is  customary  to  ask  a  prisoner 
attempt  to  defend  himself.  His  face  upon  arrest  if  he  has  anything  to  saj^ 
hardened.    He  set  his  jaw  and  shrugged    for   himself,"   said  the    inspector.         I 

must  warn  you  that  anything  you  say 
may  be  used  against  you." 

Ambrose   fflt   thoir  animosity   like   a 

Ambrose    sul-    wall  around  him.     "What's  the  use!" 

he  said  sullenly.     "You've  already  con- 

"A  mere  trifle,"  said   the   inspector    victed    me    in    your    own    mind." 

ironically.  "Unlawful  entry,  conspiracy,        "What    I    think    of    your    case    has 

burglary,    and    assault    witii    intent    to    nothing   to    do    wiith    it,"    said    the   in- 

kill.    To  which  we  shall  probably   add    specter  coldly.     "You   will  be  brought 

tjpjison."  before    competent   judges." 

In    his       "There  is  something  I  want  to  say," 
id  Ambrose,  looking  at  Watusk.  "But 
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Vennsytvanta  Farmer 

way.  Ambrose's  attitude  did  not  agree    and  Colina  up  the  river  next  day  in  the 
with   his  preconce].tions.  launch  and  a  scow. 

However,  he  immediately  rode  back  To  travel  seven  days  in  her  sight,  a 
to  the  Kakiaa  village  with  three  troop-  prisoner— he  wondered  if  there  were 
er.s.  In  an  hour  he  .sent  one  of  the  men  any  dregs  of  bitterness  remaining  in 
back  for  Watusk.  In  two  hours  they  all    ^be  cup  after  this! 

returned— without  Nesis.  They  gave  Ambrose  the  jail  to  him- 

Ambrose's  heart  sank  like  a  stone,  s^lf-  This  wias  a  little  log-shack  behind 
By  instinct  he  strove  to  conceal  his  dis-  the  quarters  with  iron-bound  door  and 
couragement    from     his    enemies    under    barred    windoiw. 

a   nonchalant  air.  To   hun    in    the   course    of    the    after- 

The  inspector,  feeling  that  some  ex-    noon  came  Inspector  Egerton  moved  by 
planation  wiis  due  to  Ambrose,  had  him    his  sense  of  duty.  lie  officially  inform- 
ed Ambrose  that  he  waa  to  be  taken  up 
"1  have  .searched,"  he  said.     "I  can    the   river   next  morning. 

"Is   there  anything  you   want?"   he 
asked   stiffly. 

"I  left  a  friend  here,"  Ambrose  said 
with   a  bitter  smile.     "I'd  like   to   see 
him    if  he's   willing  to   come." 
"Whom  do  you   mean?" 
"Simon   Crampierre." 
Tile    insjiector    looked    grave. 

under   arrest,"    h((    .S'aid.      * 

» > 


(Misly   as    if   sur|irised   that   such   a  des- 
perate    i-riminal     should    be    solicitous 
the    about  a  .b.g.     The  trooper  promised   to   \^^,^^^^^^   ^_,,   ^^-^   ^^..^   .^^^^^ 


The  insj)ector  bit  his  lip.  According 
!t()  his  lights  he  was  honestly  trying  to 
be   fair  to  the  prisoner. 

"First    I    .searched    the    teej)ees    my- 
self,"    he     condescended     to     explain. 
"It  appears  there  are  several  girls  by    yo"  communicate 
that  name.     When  I  called  on  Watusk 
I    had   him    watched  and   checked." 

"The  Indians  were  primed  in  ad- 
vance," said  Ambrose.  "Watusk  can 
pull    wool    over    your    eyes." 

"Silence!"  cried  the  exasperated  in- 
spector. "Your  story  is  preposterous 
anyway.  Pure  romance.  Nevertheless 
T  have  instructed  Sergeant  Plaskett  to 


' '  He 's 
can  't  let 


"Can    I    see    his    son    then,   Germain 
(Jrampierrel" 

"Sorry.  He's  on  parole." 
Ambrose  had  been  counting  on  this 
more  than  he  knew,  to  talk  with  some 
man,  even  a  breed,  who  believed  in  hun. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  our  natures  under 
trial.  To  deny  it  was  like  robbing  him 
of   his   last    hope.     Some,  power   of   en- 


continue    the   .search.    If   any    such    girl    durance  suddenly  .snapped  within  him. 


I  could  hope 

Indians?"  he  demanded. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  tbe  inspector. 
"You  were  ready  to  grasp  at  any  straw, 
I  expect." 


should  be  found,  which  would  surprise 
.me,  she  will  be  sent  out.  You  can  go." 
Inspector  Egerton  with  half  his  force 
started  back  for  the  Kakisa  River  en 
route  to  Fort  Knterprise  that  same  af- 
ternoon.    They   convoyed   seven  prison- 


What  do  you  come  here  forf"  he 
cried  in  a  breakiuig  voice.  "To  torture 
me?  Must  I  be  surrounded  day  and 
night  only  by  those  who  think  me  a 
murderer!  For  God's  sake  get  the 
thing  over  with!  Take  me  to  town  and 


ers,  and  five  additional  members  of  the    '»ang  me   if  that's  what  you  want!   A 


callously. 
"You're  under  arrest,"  said   the   in- 

gpector. 

"On    what    oharge?" 
lenly  demanded. 


Kaki«a  tribe,  whom   Watusk  had   indi- 
cated  would  be   material   witnesses. 

They  rode  hard,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  they  camped  within  thir- 
ty miles  of  Fort  Enterprise. 

Ambrose  could  never  afterward  think 
of  these  days  without  an  inward  shud- 
der. Once  he  heard  the  men  discussing 
his  case.  He  was  lying  in  a  tent,  and 
there  was  a  little  group  of  troopers  at 
the  door,  smoking.  They  thought  he 
was   asleep. 

Ho  heard  EmsHe  say:  "Doane  looks 
like  a  decent-enough  head,  doesn't  he? 
Shows  you  never  can  tell." 

"The  worst  criminals  are  always  a 
decent-looking  sort,"  said  another. 
"Thait's  why  they're  dangerous." 

"By  gad!"  said  a  third,  "when  you 
think  of  all  he's  responsible  for,  even  if 
he  didn't  do  it  with  his  own  hands — ar- 
son, robbery,  murder — think  what  that 
girl  at  Enterprise  has  been  thru!  By 
gad!   hanging's  too  good  for  him!" 


month  of  this  and  I'd  be  a  gibbering 
idiot  anyway!  " 

The  ring  of  honest  pain  in  this  arous- 
ed dim  compunctions  in  the  admirable 
little  colonel.  He  twisted  his  big  mus- 
tache uncomfortably.  "I'm  sure  I've 
done  what  I  could  for  you,"  he  said. 

"Everything  except  let  me  alone," 
cried  Ambrose.  "For  God's  sake  go 
awa/y  and  let  iiic  'ue!''  He  iiuiig  iiiiii- 
self  face  downward  on  his  cot. 

Inspector    Egerton    withdrew    stiffly. 

The  sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock 
finally  brought  Ambrose  springing  to 
his  feet.  He  swung  around  ready  with 
an  insult  for  his  jailer. 

Colina    stood    in    the    doorway. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Ambrose    made    no    answer 
heart   he    had    hoped    that    the    empty    sii 

charges  at  Fort  Enterprise   had   fallen    not  before  that  mongrel." 

of  their  own  Weight  before  this.                    The    inspector    spoke    to    a    trooper,  tniuK  or  an  ne  s  re«pon»....  ...,  y...  ..  ^he  JaU  Visitor 

The    inspector    turned    his    attention    and    Watusk    was    led    outside.     "Now  he  didn 't  do  it  with  his  owii  hands-ar-  The  light  was  behind  Colina,  and  Am- 

back  to  Watusk      "Deliver  over  your    then!"  ho  said  to  Ambrose.  son,  robbery,  murder— think  what  that  ,^^^^^.  ^^^^,j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ai^etial'"  he  .said.                                              "Watusk   means  to  turn   king's  evi-  «i>l    at    Enterprise    has    been    thru.    By  ^.^^^      ^j,,^^^^  ^^^  something  changed  in 

Watusk   meekly  unfastened  his  vari-    dence,"  said  Ambrose.  "He  will  make  .^ad!   hanging  s  too  good     or  him  ,,.^  ^^^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^„j^^  ^^ 

ousbeltfand  hamled  them  to  a  trooper,    np  what  story  he  plea.se«.  thinking  that        "Any  i.ian  that  would  lower  himse  ,,,, 

Having  observed   Ambrose's  rebuff,  his    none  of  the  Kakisas  can  testify  except  to    rouse    the    passions    of   the    Indians  The  sight  of  her  caused  him  the  same 

face  had  become  smooth  and  inscrutable    thru  him-or  thru  Gordon  Strange,  who  against   his  own  kind-<he    isn  t    worth  „,,,  ,hock  of  astonishment.  All  the  blood 

his   friend."  *he  name  of  white  man!"  seemed  to   forsake   his   heart;    he   put  a 


again.  '^ 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  issued        "Are    you 

out  of  the   pit  bv   the    rear   and    were  initerrupted    the    inspec                                                   .      ,    .,.        ^  .^             ,           ^  •„ 

^  ^                               jjmg  tpii     you     Strange     is     pretty     highly    He's  put  back  the  white  .man  s  work  in        jje  was  unable  to  speak,  and  Colina 


accusing   Strange    now?"        "The  worst  of  it  is  nothing  you  can    hand   against   the   wall   behind    him   for 
tor.      "Let    me    do    to   Doane   will   repair    the    damage,    support. 


standini?  in  an  uncertain  group  a  .  -  .,..,,  _ 

^        -  thought  of  back  at  the  fort."  this  country  twenty  years!  ,ii,i  not  immediately  offer  to.  She  stood 

.c^^   joubt!"   said   Ambrose   with    a       Ambrose  rolled  over  and  covered  his  ^  step  inside  the  door,  with   her  hand 

ember  of  the    ''^'ad  with  his  arms.    These  were  honest  ^n  the  back  of  the  one  chair  the  room 

men    wftio    spoke,    men    he    would    have  contained.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down.  It 


"Order  them  to  pile  their  weapons  on 
the  ground,"  commanded  the  inspector,    ^hrug.     "Tliere   is   one   in 
"Let  each  man  make  a  mark  upon  the    tribe    beside    Watusk    who    can    speak 


stock  of  his  rifle  so  that  he  can  identify 
it  when  it  is  returned.    Send  messengers 
to  the  otlier  pits  with  orders  for  all  the 
•ncn  to  bring  their  guns  here." 
Watusk  was  eager  to  obey  him 


was  Emslie   who  broke   the   silence. 


English,"  he  went  on.    "In  the  intere.st   '''osen  for  friends 

of  ju.stice  I  ask  you  to  find  her."  Immediately    upon    their    arrival    at       "Do  you   wish   me   to  stay?"   he  re- 

"Who  is  it?"  •'''•'■t    Enterprise,   John    Caviller    in    his  spectfully    asked    (;olina. 

"  Her  nami' is  Ne-sis.  She  is  the  young-    capacity  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  held  a       She    raised    grave    eyes    to    Ambrose. 

.>,st  of  the  four  wives  of  Watusk."  Am-    hearing  in  the  police  room  in  the  quar-  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Where  is  your  camp?''  the  inspec-    brose  told  her  story  briefly  and  boldly,    ters.  '''"  t"^"!',  ''""'^\     .  .... 

tor  asked  lim  "So!"  said  the  inspector  with  a  pe-       Caviller's  health   was  largely   restor-        "Yes,"    said    Ambrose    breathlessly. 

Wa'tutk  T'llintcd   "One  mile  "he  said.    culi.-lr  smile.     "According  to  your  own    ed,  but  the  old  assurance  was  lacking.        After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  said 

"After  we  get  the  guns  you  shall  go    story  you  eloped   with   Watusk 's   wife,    perhaps   he   would   never   be   quite    the  to  Emslie:  "Please  wait  outside." 


6,  S,  10  and  12  years.  It  requirw 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  an  ^f 
si/e.     Price,   10   cents. 


there  with  me  and  we  will  examine  the    Upon  my  word!   Do  you  expect  a  jury 

fo  aMach  any  weight  to  her  evidence?" 

"I  take  my  chance  of  that,"  said 
Aimbrose.  "If  you  want  to  get  at  the 
truth    you    must    find    her." 

"I'll   have  a  search   made   at   once." 

"Watch  Watusk,"  warned  Ambrose. 
"He'll  stop  at  nothing  to  keep  her  evi- 
dence out  of  court      not  i'veii  murder.'"' 

The    inspector    smiled    in    an    .Tiinoyed 


ppople. ' ' 

Ambrose,  liearing  this,  turned  to  the 
trooiper  who  was  nearest.  "If  you  go 
to  the  camp  get  me  my  dog,  will  you?" 
^f  asked  sullenly. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  the  in- 
spector. 

Ambrose  cxjdained  w'here  his  dog  was 
*o  be  found.     They   looked  at    him  curi 


same  man  again.  He  was  prompted  by  Ambrose's  heart  leaped  up.  No  soon- 
Gordon  Strange.  Colina  was  not  present,  er  had  the  door  closed  behind  Emslie 
Ambrose  had  not  seen  her  upon  landing,  than,    forgetting    everything,    it    burst 

The    hearing  was   merely   a   perfunc-  its  bonds.     "Colina!   How  good  of  you 

tory  affair.     All  the  prisoners  were  re-  to  come!   It   makes  me  so  happy  to  see 

manded   to   Prjnce   George  for  trial.  you!    If  you  knew  how  I  had  hungered 

Ambrose  gathered  from  the  talk  that  and   thirsteil   for   a  sight  of  you!    How 

reached  his  ear  that  it  was  intended  to  charming  you  look  in  that  dress!   Your 

send   evervbody,   prisoners  and    witness-  hair     is    done    differently,    ttio. " 

cs,    inchidiiig   (Jordon    Htrange,   (Javiller  (To  be  continued.) 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Au^»u8t  12 


^     Jtr                      S                   ^  ,    /»°<=y  "^^f"?,"*  '"^^  •?■«  ««"'co  and  the  "»"•  Good     ? 7.24®    7.50  owing   to    the   warm   wPiiLh..r       n 

t^JM                          W^          ^  ket  flm.     Broilers  are  in  especially   good  de-    Medium     6  25^    a  50  92(a  y3c     iNo     T  f^i.^l     «7  li ,    ^ 

/WM^W^9M£^%W'£^  '"""'^    and     cleaning     up     promptl/   II    good    Common    ....:.  3:Iogi:5G  K  nlxV-i'Vi.'.Iai'vic     A^^^^^^^ 

i^Mm£W^m\m^My%  '""'T-      ^^^    *«"'»>«'•    »'a«    been    rather    hard     Kw«».    Heavy,    fat    6.50^    7.00  («,««V-ii          "" '-^  "* ''^ '*^'   •^«-  -!  mu^1 

JL        Jl%mf^      M  m.^  mmrW  «°  dressed    pouUrv    resulting   in   a   large   sup-    Latnba,   extras    11.75M12.00 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


,         -  .-         .1  J       -         -   .---o-   --^      Latnba,   extras    11.75(0)12.00 

ply    of    undesirabJe    and    unattractive     stock.    Uood   to   choice    llOOWllaO 

fancy    lalected    fresh    killed    fowd    sold    at    23    Modiom     ».50^1o!oo 

" 8.50  ft^i    9.00 

er  full   control  at 
Westerns,       gross 


cents   per   pound   and  stock   of   lighter   weight    Common    '.'.'. 8'5()&li 

"^^'t  "li'  "i^'*. 2?. \  *=«"'••      Old  roosters,  dry         Hogs.— .VrnvaJs   wJre  uiid"  '  '         ' 

Phil   A   1    ^:■ Z~   A  .   -,     ,,>,«  i'o  . *'^:  **''*  .*'  ^\^  *=«°'*;  •'."'*®y   broilers  at    weU-ji.aintainud 

cleaned    up    eaWy    each    day   of    its   entire    re-         A   great   balk   of    the   receipts   show   effects    t^ons-  "oruJuWy     btasoual.le.       Quota- 

ceipts.     It  has  seemed  thus  far  thru  the  sea-    of   hot   weather   and   the   quality    is   not    up   %o    Steers  11      (ib\AU. 

•on  that  the  supply  has  been  one  more  nearly    the  standard.     Strictly  fresh  eggs  were  scarce    Heifers   .....'.'.'.  '.  '.  '.  .'.'..'..'..'.'.    ioV4  ^13  V4 

"      @12 
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NEW  YOBK  HAY  AND  GEAIK 

New  York  City.  .August  7  i,J 
ilay  aud  hliaw.— The  hiiy  market  co,J 
auJJ  lliere  is  a  fairly  steady  tonriHi 
quality  of  laiKo,  l.aicd  liiuoUiy  huy  ,?' 
in  light  supply,  but  there  is  a  loiuTf 
burplus    of    the    lower    gruUcs    ut    al| 


equal   to   the  demand   than  has    been   the   case    and  the  market  stronger  under  a  good  demand  Cows        r 

in    several    seasons    in    the    past.      One    noted    Nearby    extras    soJd    at    30    cents    per    dozen:'  Veal  calves i? 

fact  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  is  that    near-by    firsts,    27    cents;    nearby    current    re-  Kxtra  calves 18 

„.                 ,           -  .  _j     .„.  -   ...                         leipts,    2.->'/j    to    26V4    cents.      Fancy    selected  Southerns  and  barnVar'dV  !  !  "  '  '  !  lo 

candled  and  graded  eggs   were  jobbed  out  at  Country  dressed 13 

34   to   3o   cents.  Extras .'...'.  J? 

— Solmarad 


the  cheaper  class  of  trade  who  iast  year  were 
content  to  buy  wind-fall  cull  apples  are  this 
year  refusing  to  buy  anything  but  first  grade 
fruits.  This  limits  the  outlet  somewiiat  for 
second  grade  commodities  altiho  it  enables  a 
hi^er  prise  to  be  secured  on  all  prime  stock. 
Th«  price  on  potatoes  is  slowly  but  steadi- 
ly increasing  and  the  market  cleaning  up 
daily  at  stronger  figures.  On  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday the  principal  sales  were  made  at  40 
cents  per  basket  for  Jersey  CobbJers  and 
Green   Mountains       ----- 


a    new 


>i(rti 


YORK  FBODUOE   MARKETS 


T>,     ,  .  ^^'^'    ^»'    August    7,    1916. 

Blackberries    took   a   juanp    this   week,    the 

county   berries   bringing  as  much   as    12   cents 

per   box.     Corn   also    advanced    in    price.    To- 

On    Monday   morning   the    matoes  are  hoJding  their  own,  doubtless  owing 


•Sheep    14 

Kxtra  wethers    16 

Lambs 15 

Kxtra  lambs ig 

iioKS 14  Vi  I 


PITTSBUBQH   LIVE    STOCK 


market  opened  at  45  cents  and  before  the  day 
was  out  fancy  stock  was  selling  at  50  cents 
per  basket.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  price  will  continue  steady  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  further  increase.  The  Jersey  po- 
tato   crop    is    reported    about    60    percent    of 


normal  and  large  quantities  of  the  stock  from  ®15c  per   V4-pk.     Cabbage,    l@7c  per  Ji'ead 

Ijong   Island  are   now   reported  rotting   in   the  Lettuce,    3((i'«c     head.     Beets,     3@4c     bunoh 

ground.    The  stock  of  second  grade  potatoes  go  Radisihes,    2@3    a    bunoh.      Onions     3    @    5c 

slowly   at   25   to    30   cents  per   basket.      Some  a    bunch.       Lima    beans,    25    cents'    a    quart 

shipments    continue    to    arrive    from    Virginia  Woup    beans,     12o    quart.     Lard,     14te)15c    lb 

and    Maryland,    both    in    barrels    and   in    bulk.  Beans,    4@10c    %-pk.    Peas,    l'o@l5c    %-pk 

The  barrel  potatoes  are  somewhat  draggy  and  Corn,     15®  20c    per    dozen.    Tomatoes     5  to  12 

first  grade  stock  is  selling  at  $2  to  f2.15  per  cents  a   box.  $2   per   bu.   Celery,   4@ioc  bch 

barrel;   se«ond  grade,  $1  to  $1.25   per  barrel.  Cucumbers,   1^3c  ea;   8@10c«'doz    Turnips 

In  generaJ,   the  receipts  of  potatoes  are  light  10c    Vi-pk.  ' 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    August    7,    1916. 

Cattle. — The    supply    on    sale    Monday    was 

90    loads   compared   with    120   loads    the    week 

before.      The   market    ruled   slow    with    prices 

steady  to  strong  on  the  choice  fat  tidy  cattle 

Potatoes,   75 @ 80c  per  bu-   10    ^"c|»  were   in    light  supply.   The   bulk   of   the 

^   ..  .^_  .>     .     offerings  were  on    the    plain   order    and    sold 

lower.    Heifers    aud    fat    cows    in    fair 


to  the  wet  weather  which  is  rotting  many  in 
the  fields. 

Eggs. — 24@28c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  25 @ 30c  lb;  separator. 
30(a35c  per  lb.  Milk,   6c  quart 

Vegetables       - 


l>oiiils    and    the    bituatioii    is    decided!,' 
thruout.      Smuil    baled    hay    is    e«peci»S,l 
and    clover   and   mixed   grades   are  diffl/j 
work    out    at    any    price    with    reason 
forced  sales  are   reported  at   low   priw. 
straw  18  quiet  but  firm.  ' 

Grain. — Wheat    reached 
for     the     season     ou     Saturday.     Uu«Ii;j 
heavy     with    the    prevailing    leiiaeiiuy 
liigher     prices.       Poor     condition     of  „ 
wheat    and    ero))    damugu    iu    Canada  .^ 
cluet    Kuj.j.ori    of    the    market.      Tliese  J 
are  i)erBiblent   aud   it  is   evident   tlial  uS\ 
son  s   crop  will   bo  much  short  of  earl,, 
mates.      Corn   aud   oats    are    both   strn,,! 
aympathy    with    wheat. 

^i^^"*'■,7~^y*•'"    bales.— No.     1     timoth 
)24;   No.  2,  $20(u.22:  No.  3.  S'-  ' 

m 


and    the    market    is    very    active   under    good 
demand. 

Neaxby  Vegetables 
The  corn  market  would  appear  very  ir- 
regular because  of  the  wide  diversity  in 
prices  secured.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  arriving, 
however,  is  the  .second  cutting  and  conse- 
quently  rather  poor.      Stock  of   this   descrip 


.,  *'',"'^;r~''^PP'^">  10@15c  a  box;  8@25c 
%-pk.  Peaches,  8 (a)  15c  a  box.  Pears,  8@10c 
a  %-pk.  Blackberries,  7®  12c  a  box.  Plums. 
10c  a  box. 


supply 

and  sold  stronger.  Bulls  in  light  supply  and 
higher.  Best  fresh  cows  higher,  springers  aud 
medium  grades  lower.  There  were  130  loads 
of  cattle  in  supply  today;  market  alow  and 
lower  on   all  grades. 

Good   to   choice    

Good,    1300   to   1400   lli 

Me4ium  lo  good,   1200  lo  1300  lb 

Tidy.  1050  to  1150  lb 

Fair  to  medium.    1000  to   1100  lb 

Fair.    900    to    1000   lb 

Coininou,    700   to   900  ilb. 


@24;  No.  2,  *20(a^22';  No.  "3,  iJllVSiF 
mixed  clover,  4iau(«21;  lower  grade '»1 
14;   Ao.   1   clover   clear,    $14(r(lG 

No    2    ijiia.      Oat   straw.    $8(^(9.         ^  *' 

Wheal. — No.    1    Northern.    !|>1.52%-    J 

*l-48^4;   No.   2   hard  winter,   *1.4li%'    1 


Oats. — No. 
48  ^&  49c 


i^r.Aa  ?     '^'''''''     •*9Vi@50c;    ]|,| 

R-    ^i'  *'.^'^""""y  to  fancy,  49^>5ic 

Mill     Feed.— Coarse     Western     sprin.l 

liuniln.d-]Hjuna    sucks,    to    arrive,     $-.i3  jjJ 

.*8.75«4  9.00    htuiidard   luidJlnigs,    $i;j;    Hour    do     'f>a 

8.50(a>8.75     l«  "rriye,  Kcd  dog,  to  arrive,  14u-poundJ 

8.50(3/9.00    ♦J'i.  City  feed   bulk   bran,   $23.50    ile«,.1 

8.60a49.00     "'.  bulk     $li4.       Ked    dog,    !ji34.50.    Flou?] 


7.50(5^8.25 
7.50^7.75 
5.50(y)6.50 


dJings,    $33.50 


Retail   Grain  Market. — Wheat,   $1.30;   corn     K<"^S'>,   half-fat,    1000   to   1300   lb.    7.50(a)8.'50            PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MAEKw 
90c;   oats,    55c;    rye,    90c;    bran,    $1.30    cwt  '    ^,o'""ion  to  good  fat  oxen 6.00(<v7.50  ' 


middlings,  $1.65  cwt. 

Wholesale    Grain    Market. — Wheat,    $1.20; 


tion   18  selling  at   50   to    60   cents  per    basket    corn,  80c;  o«ts,  44c;  rye.   85c;   bran  '$24  per 

and  late  corn   which  is  in  the  first  pulling  is    ton;  middlings,  $31  per  ton.  ' 

selling  readily  at   75   to   85   cents  per   basket. 

Pennsylvania    corn    is    now    arriving    in    good 

order  and  selling  at  $1.50  per  hundred.  Green 

beans   are    in    fairly    heavy    supply   and    have 

maintained  fair  prices  for  this  season.     They 


5.00^7.50 
4.00(^^7.25 


NEW    YORK  PRODUCE 

New   York    City,    August    7,    1916. 
Butter  rules   firmer  on  all   grades,    with   an 


are  seling   principally   at   40  to   45   cents   per    increased  demand  for  export   trade  '    Trading 
basket  and   the  wax   beans  at   60   to   75   cents    in    cheese    is    quiet,    but    prices    remain    firm 
per  basket.     Cucumbers  when  of  medium  size     TJiere     is     a     scarcity     of     high-grade     eees 


Common  to  good  fat  bulls 
Common  to  good  fat  cows 
Heifers,    700    to    1100    lb. 

Bologna     cows      

Fresh  cows   and  springers 

Calves. — Veal    calves    in 
market  ruled  steady  all  week.  There  "were  9U0 
head  of  calves  ia  suppjy  today;  market  lower 

\ eal    calves    $9.00(a  12.50 

Heavy  and  thin  calves    5.00^    8.00 

Hogs. — The  supply  on  sale  during  the  week 
has  been  liberal  and  with  very   warm  weather 


fair    supply 


and  well  colored  sell  at  75  to  80  cents  per  and  price*  tend  upward.  The  pouTtry  market 
basket.  The  smaJJ  well  assorted  picking  is  dull  and  weaker.  The  supply  of  dressed 
cucumbers  seU  at  90  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  poultry  is  smaU,  but  the  demand  is  not  great 

Fancy   tomatoes   are   quite   scarce   with   the    Apples  are  in  large  supply  lower      The  mar- 
result    that    fancy    stock    is    selling    at    high    ket  is  firmer  on  all  grades  of  white  potatoes    .,        , 
figures.     Stone  tomatoes  when   fancy  are  sell-    ironi  all  sections.     With  the  exception  of  let-        *°  '**'  week. 

ing  quickly  at  ^1  per  basket  and  other  vari-    tuca,  truck  in  general  is  arriving  in  good  con-    ^'''^e   heavy    $10  25  fi) 

eties   at   05   to  75   cents  per   basket.      The  av-    ditioa  and  somewhat   higher.  Heavy    mixed     10.30® 

Butter. — Creamery,    extra,     (92    score)    per    J''"'™^  medium  weights loisOM 

0(a)31c:     thirds    fpst   heavy   Yorkers    10.50 


Tl,„r.      '"''*d^'ll'l  'a,   I'a.,   August  7,  ItlJ 

.^ iliere  is  a  fair  demand   for  fancy  craj 

5.00(it8.25    butter,    prices  of   which   rule   (irm    undaTl 

3.50(ri/4.25    receipts.  Most  ol  the  suj.ply  shows  hoi  wtu 

$25® 80        defects  of  quality  and   this   class  of  stocil 

ipply    and    f«  be  sold  on  buyer's  terms.  Ladles  aod  J 

ing    stock    are    quiet    and    unchanged      fj 

prints    are   scarce   and   wauled    at    full  mT 

but   supplies   are   mostly  of   more   or   iL'l 

fective    goods,    which    are    quiet    and  ra^il 

favor.     Cheese     is    steady. 


buyers' 


erage  price  on  second  grade  tomatoes  is  about 
85  cents  per  basket.  Jersey  green  peppers  are 
in  heavier  supply  and  rather  light  demand. 
The  best  price  secured  on  this  stock  is  from  45 
to  50  cents  per  basket.  Cabbage  continues 
quite    plentiful    and 


pound,    30c;     higher    score,    30(j^31c;     thirds  f>H"   neavy    xorKers    10.50(a 

to    firsts,    24@30c;    state    dairy,    23@29V4c-  h^^\^    Yorkers     10.40((i 

packing  stock,    20@23c.  '^"''    '"""  ^ 

Cheese.    —    Freah    colored,    specials,    16 


36(''39c.      ■       '     "'""""    "'   P' 

IbHf.MUl^c;    fair  to   good,    new,    1514^ 
do.,   part  skims,   9@14c. 


.                          because    of     the     warm  16%c;  white.  16($16l4c;  dai'sies,  16H'(a)17r- 

weather    is    also    in   light   demand.    Sales    are  skims,    10%@l3^c.                             "tswaic, 

being  made  and  the  stock  cleaning  up  fairly  ^.■.Kgs.  —^ Fresh  gathered,    extra,    32 @ 33c- 

well  at  20  cenU  per  basket.  dirties,   18@22c;   nearby  white,   fine  to  fancy 


Pennsylvania  onions  of  good  quality  con- 
tinue to  sell  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  basket  and 
good  clean  yellow  onions  will  sell  «t  full  ouo- 

tafi/ina  4     /..«.    1...1U    -.-_-•.    i « /*. . 

market    in    the   past    week  and   sell   at   $4.50 


36@40c;  ordinary  to  good,  30@35c;  browns, 
d4(g  d6c. 

^  Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Ivong 
t°*^P"'  '.""'^J'  ouickeus,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  30 
('^32c;    fowls.    18%(S)22c;   old   roosters.    14 C<i) 


^f««'^I!'in?r'*' !.'"'"*'«*  are  slightly  draggy    14-^c;  squabs.  $2.75(3-5.00  per  dozen.  Spring 


at  $8  per  100  bunches.     Bunch  beets  are  moV- 
ing  out  well  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  100  bunches. 
Rutabagas    are    in    light   supply   and    the    de- 
mand  is  good   at   $3.50   per  barrel. 
Prults 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  vari-    ,.   .  ,  -■    -y,    -r-v,-. p, .    .^v,„. 

eties  of  early  apples  from  New  Jersey  and  the  "°'<>n8,  jier  basket,  $1@2.  Peas,  large,  $1(S2 
band-picked  stock  is  in  very  good  demand  at  j'^^h  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  75c(§>$1.50  box - 
good  prices.  William  Early  Beds  appear  to  '*°'  .  Delaware  and  Maryland.  50c @$1  per 
be  the  most  popular  variety  at  the  present  time  P«"'er.  Beets,  nearby  $1.50(3)2.25  per  100 
and  are  selling  at  from  75  to  80  cents  per  ,  "/"t5-  •-''"'«  beans.  Delaware  and  Mary- 
basket  for  hand-picked  prime  fruit.     The  Hag-    '»'>d>    *l-50@2. 50   basket.      Squash.    $1@1.25 


ducks,   per   lb.    20c;    turkeys,'  fresh"  killed,    28 

@32c.  ' 

Vegetables   and  Greens. — Lettuce,   per   bas- 
ket,    50c(5$2.     Radishes,     100     bunches,     $3 
Beans,  per  basket  $1@1.75.  Cucumbers,  $1  25 
basket.    Cabbage,    nearbjr,    $2  @  3.50    per    100 


^od    pigs    lo!oo@  10.20 

Common  to  good  roughs 8.65  @    9  00 

Stags     7.00®    7!25 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  suj)ply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  week  has  been  fair 
Sheep  have  ruled  steady  all  week  while  lambs 
have  been  m  good  demand  and  the  market 
has  ruled  active  and  higher  on  the  best 
handy  weiffl|^  grades.  The  market  on  best 
graucs  ciOScu  G5c  per  cwi.  above  Monday's 
I>rice8.  Sheep  and  lamb  receipts  numbered  22 
double-deck  loads;  market  steady  on  sJieep 
but  lower  on  lambs. 

Prinae    wethers    $8.10(a)    8.25 

Good  mixed    7.60®    8.00 

*air  mixed  ewes  and   wethers    ..    6.25®    7  25 

Culls  and  commons 3.50®    5.50 

Culls    to   choice    lambs    7.50®  11.25 


H@id 


NEW   YORK   MILK   MARKET 

Th»  A  ^'''^  ^'*""^  ^"'^>''  ^^"8"8t  7,  1911 
ihe  demand  is  very  satisfactory  while  d 
supply  .8  a  triUe  short.  Those  deaTer,^ 
lave  an  exces.s.  help  out  thrir  neighbom 
nay  be  short  by  letting  them  have  their  d 
plus  at  about  the  cost  of  handling  li 
liorden  coin|>any   is   not   like' 


'VI    .iiiiy    miik.      lis 


le    'JO-cenl 
a    quart. 


zone 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 


^w,  Duchess,  Orange  Pippin,  Wealthy  and 
Yellow  Transparent  varieties  are  moving  well 
at  60  to  65  cents  per  basket.  Windfall  prime 
fruit  of  these  varieties  sell  at  30  to  35  cents 
per  basket.  A  few  Greenings  are  also  on 
the  market  from  New  Jersey  and  they  sell 
at  35   to  40  cenU 


rv, .    ,    Pbiladelphia,  Pa.,   August   7,   1916. 
.     I,    .■}'   '^  scarce   and   No.    1   slock    is   lirm 
to  $1   higher.     Trade  is  quiet.     New  hay  sells 
slowly    at    $15    to    17    per    ton,    according    to    Ontario 


The  supply  of  Greensboro  peaches  is  about  RffPberries,    3@12c    pint.      Huckleberries, '(5 

ended  and  we  find  the  Carmen  variety  on  the  i?^  ,      quart.       Gooseberries,     5®  12c    quart 

market   in   large   quantities   during   this  week  Muskmelons,    $1@3    crate. 

The    suppjy    of    W^addell     peaches     seems    to         Country     Dressed     Meats. — Market     lightly 

grow  less  each  year  and  they  seem  to  be  some-  jupplied  with   country  dressed   calves  and  the 

what   later    than   usual.      The   WaddeUs    gen-  "''  choice  are  held  steady.  Medium  and  low- 

erally   appear  between   the  market  of   Greens-  *''"   grades    are    firmer, 

boros  and  Carmens.     The  Jersey  crate  peaches  Country   Dressed    Calves — 

are  moving  out   freely  around  $1.50   per   six-         Ohoice,    per   lb 19®20 


per  barrel.     Potatoes,  No.   1  $2® 2  25 

4;^rcyritrTe'."'basreV'$'l'lVl'V5?'w'i'n?    H'/'f'     ^"•""i  '^"'.'''"^''^  b'eld  lU^quolairons 
falls,     basket.     75c@ $1.25      Peafhes'jeMey      !H"-i.''"°"''  *""  ^^''^  '"»>■   ""d  straw  are  on  old 
$1.2o@3.50  carrier.  Cherries,  black,' sour,  50 
@  60c;    red,    50®  60c    per    8-lb.    basket.    Cur- 
rants    3(3)  5c   quart.    Blackberries.    7®  12c   qt 


to    iiav   a  Ui' 

,,,  „    ,-       ,    „       --    coiiuaci    rates'forJi 

tl  w,   n    ""'*    ««>i'l"nil,er    are    10    cents   liiji 

m,  r/  .*'■',?,  '"•''^   -V'^"-   f""-   'be   rorres[ii 

ng  n.ontl,.s      The  market   value  lo  the  prbd: 

ei    of    draJc    IJ    milk    in    f 

a|il)io.>:iiuately    3%    cents 

The  receii.ts  of  milk  and   cream   in  40-qm 

follows^         '    *'"*'^    ''"'''"*^    '^"«"'''    ^   *"" 
Hiiiroad 

ICrie 

.'^ii8(jueliaMMa     ....'.'.'.'.'' 
West   Shore    ............ 

Lackawanna      

N.    Y.    Central    (lonV  'hVu'l ) 
-N.   \.  Central    (short  haul; 


carrier  crate.  Greensboro  in  baskets  sell  at 
60  to  65  cents  and  Carmens  in  baskets  at 
75  cents  to  $1.  The  other  sections  supplying 
this  market  with  peaches  are  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  receipts  from 
these  sections  or  in  fact  from  all  sections  are 
quite  aig-ht  and  the  market  active  on  good 
stock.  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  Car- 
mens in  crates  are  selling  at  $2  to  $2.50. 

Jersey  canteloupes  are  in  more  liberal  sup- 
ply and  the  market  is  strong  on  good  stock. 
.  ®r,rP'['°''^P*'  ■■'"  bOTvever  are  being  made 
at  75  to  90  cenu  per  basket  and  cull  lopes 
are  bringing  50  cents  per  basket.  The  Cali- 
fornia stock  arriving  is  about  the  best  quality 
found  on  the  market  at  the  present  tinTe.  In 
standard  crates  they  are  selling  at  $1.50  to 
f^.50  and  in  pony  crates,  $1  to  $1.50  The 
it  t^"Si  o'?°^i?.i°«  8  to  15  lopes  kell  at 
7^n,ni*  ■"■  The  receipts  of  canteloupes 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  rather  light 
and  Uie  market  draggy.  Standard  crates  and 
Jumbo  crates  are  selling  at  75  cents  to  $1 
and  a  few  extra  fancy  flat  crates  from  Dela- 
ware are  selling  at  75  to  85  cents.  The  ship- 
ments of  melons  arriving  at  this  time  are 
largely  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
T^he  market  is  in  fair  condition  and  the 
**  j"S»  *"  condition  of  the  melons  generally 
**??  .  iU!!,^"*!*'"''  averaging  25  to  28  pounds 
sell  at  $225  to  »250  per  car  and  those  averag- 
ing 28  to  30  pounds  sell  at  $275  per  car 
T,,  Poultry 

the  market  on  live  poultry  has  remained 
steady,  especially  with  the  sale  of  fowl.  Ohick- 
S^^  „J*  ^^^^  '"heavier  offering  and  lighter 
demand.  Fancy  live  fowl  sold  at  20  to  21 
Hr.^^-^"i.-^""'*=  roosters.  14  to  15  cent./ 
25d  ft  IV''.^*")."^'^'"?*''''*.^^  ^  2.  pounds 
St  10  1^  oo  "  cents  and  the  smaller  sizes 
fn  f.irw  ^Ia^''^^'-  J^*"'*"  Leghorns  were 
^J-i  J  '^^  demand  at  18  to  20  cents. 
Sprint  ducks  sold  at  16  to  17  osnti  per  lb 


Prime,    per   lb.    . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb. 


Coarse,  heavy,  per  lb '.'.'.'.  15 

Common,  per  lb '.'.''  15 

Buttermilk,  per  lb.   ..........'  14 

Grassers,    per    lb ..."  12 


18®18% 
17(»17% 


stock 

Unfavorable     crop     reports    and    evidences 
Of    interest    in    foreign    demand    cause    wheat 
prices    to    advance.      There    was    an    advance 
of    about     12    cents     per     bushel    during    the 
week.     The  exiiort  demand  is  fairly  active  but 
Wie   higher  price  has   restricted    business.   The 
demand   for   corn    is  only   moderate   but  offer- 
ings    ars     light    and     with     stronger    outside 
advices  the  price  advanced  1  cent  per  bushel 
Ihe    oat    market    is    firm    and    higher    under 
light  offerings.     Trade  is  rather  dull 
r  oi^aT^**.;    1    timothy,    medium    bales,    $20 
(?.21;    No     2   do      $17®  19;    no    grade,    $10(a) 
11.      Light   mixed   clover,    $17.50  w  18.50  ■    No 
1   do.,   $16®  17;   No.  2  do.,   $14®15  ' 

No.     1    straight    rye,    $14®  14.50; 


Lehigh    Vailev    

old    Homer   Ramsdell    Line 

New   Haven    

Pennsylvania    ........ 

Other   Hourceti    


Milk 

.    44,745 

4,(;72 

.    17.692 

.    67,050 

113,537 

24,2-Ji» 

40,863 

4.j,(iliU 

4,090 

1,758 

18,750 

1,335 


Crei 

4.<i 

1 

i.ii: 
1,8' 

3,3' 
i 

4,J: 

2,1' 


19,11 
21,01 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

August  7,   1916. 
i<ne     week 
evening   August 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Receipts    for    the    week    ending    Saturday 
5 ; 


^o-  2  do.,  $13®  13.50;  No.  1  tanirled  rve' 
'2(312.50;  do..  No.  2  $11®  11  50;  No^^i 
vljoat  straw,  $9®9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8ra 
Ij^O.     No.     1    straw,    *9.50@10;    No.    2    do.. 


Total    for   week 
Previous     week 


Beef 
Cattle 
.3,032 
.2,408 


Sheep   and 
Lambs 
7.438 


Hogs 
4,779 


Straw. 
No 
$ 
w 
8 
$8.50@9 

Wheat.— No.  2  red,  $1.32(3  $1.35 ;  No  3 
red,  *]-32(S1.35;  rejected  A,  $1.29@1.32- 
rejected  B,   $1.27®  1.30.  "^±.0^, 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  93®93%c;  steamer 
yellow,  92@92^c;  No.  3  'yellow,  •90®9"c; 
No.   4   yellow,   87® 88c  ^        ^. 


Totals      3^4  932 

.Same    week    last  year    .  .  .376.'786 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 

Ti.,..   -  J^'»-'"'    '"•■    August    5,    1916. 

Butter  was  higher  today,  .sales  being  nui 
nt^,^>2  cenis  per  pound.  Fifty  tubs  soldi 
that  ,>:ure.  'I  here  was  a  bid  of  -JO  cents* 
ll>0    tubs. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 

w.^fu/'H'"""^, *"'''"  7'''"  "-eported  during  !s 
weeks,  the  only  market  activity  boing  anwn 
t'he  few  dealers  who  have  holdings  of  * 
crop  of  previous  years.  The  demand 
good  as  many  factories,  especially  the  amtim 
ones,  are  entirely  out  of  slock.  Hose  mai«K 
on  account  of  the  high  prevailing  prices  m 
eager  but  not  extensive  buver.s,  their  pi? 
chases   beiiiK  maiivly  of  the   ""hand  to  moutt' 


8U 

wa 
ra 

ho 

bull 

cu 

Be 

Choiee 

Good      '■'■'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..' 

Medium .'  . 

Common 

Bulls   ;;■.;; 

Fat   cows .  .  .'.'"' 

Thin   cows 

Veal  Calves— 

Kxreptional     lots      

Good  to  choice .'.  . 

Medium 

Common 

Southerns  and  barnvanls 

Sheep    and    I/amhs. — nemand 


9.25(3)9.50 

.  .  9.00®9.25 

.  .  8.50®  8.75 

..  7.00®7.50 

.  .  5.50®8.00 

..  4.75®7.00 

.  .  3.00^4.50 

$12.50(3113.00 

11.50(3)12.00 

9.00®  10.00 

8.00®    9.00 

6.00® 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    August    7,    1916 
Hay. — Receipts   have   dropped  off   consider- 

nn^'TKt'"*i"iv'"%*l"u"''y     '■•"'    ""'■'''•^    cleaning 

h^;    Ir      '•'Jm    *'',.,^'"'   arrivals    now    are    new    of  damage  by   hail 

iiay.   very  little  old   arriving.      Strictly    No     1      -     ■•    -^     ■  *    '"»"• 

now    hay    selling    alwut    $1.5    per    ton,    other 

grades    accordingly.      Quotations    are    on    old 

stock        No      1    timoth.v,    $18®  18.50;    No      2 

^T^V'^\*^^■^l^.^^^^'  No.  3  timo  h,r$u 

W12;     No.     1     light    mixed.     $13r3)14;     No 


Heavy   and    in    some    Instances   (U« 

leini;    rains    have    fallen    fhniout    the    tol.-ifC 

total   of   six    inches   beinir   recordt^ 


(a)    7.00  clover  mixed.'  $12.50(3)"i37"No'^*2"cIoVe'r  mrxeH^ 

to    wo,w   «    fair    absorpiio-n'or  thrdejfeS  tti'^fi'^r^  8  ^    ^'"1^    ^^ '!^  ^autr^O-  7^^ 

WeTC7.  '^/t^^  "^-               ,  ,   '1;  N«;Y'prSe' W&..^0.  "^'"''«'     *n.50®12; 

^^'«* :::.:::::::::'  ?:?:^l  2:52  eq^i'to^SSTeSr^iChict^.^  n'i^"  -  '""^ 


section,    a 

in   some  localities.      Many   tobac.o  sheds  wtfi 
blown    down    and    others    were    destroyed 
•i^'htning.       On    acount    of    the    great    d""?"' 

.    many    growers    are 
ing  their  toliacco.     Others  are  taking  the  :   • 
which  in  mo.st  cases  is  the  more  commendit*| 
plan    as    no    one    assumes    our    risks    with." 
exacting   a   hand.some   profit    for   same 
Uie    whole    the    growing    crop    is    lookinc 
Hit.h    the    exception    of    the   fields    which    In" 
been    i.reyed   upon   by    insects   thus   necessil*^ 
ing    an    unusual    amount    of    re  ulnntinir   »«' 
consequent  iinevenness. 
crop    in    the    locality 
tion  and  in  genera 


re-planting   »* 

Never  has  a  toli»<*| 

received    better    cultiw] 

more  intelligent  attenW^I 


August  12,  1916. 
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Will  You  Help  Us  Reach  Those  Friends  of  Yours 


Who  Are  Not  Reading  Pennsylvania  Farmer? 


Just    to    show    how    much 
practical   value   there   is  in 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER    we  will  send  it  on  trial  to  new   subscribers  every  week  from 

the  date  we  receive  the  order  until  January  1-1917  for  only  15  cents. 

And  for  each  club  of  3  of  these  15  cent  new  trial  subscriptions,  the  sender  may  have  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the 
articles  shown  on  this  page.  We  prepay  postage  on  the  premium.  PLEASE  NOTE:  This  offer  of  15  cents  to  January  1,  1917 
is  made  only  to  folks  who  are  not  taking  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  All  subscriptions  will  be  started  with  the  week  we 
receive  the  order,  but  no  back  copies  will  be  sent,  so  the  sooner  we  receive  the  orders  the  greater  number  of  copies  the  sub- 
scribers will  receive.  For  each  club  of  3  trial  subscribers  at  15  cents  the  sender  may  select  one  premium  which  we  will 
send  postpaid. 
Send  For  Free  Sample  copies  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  give  to  your  friends.  Justask  us  on  a  card  for  the  number  you  can  distribute. 


very.trong.     _H.  E.  Tw;ei.  Au^Vt  7.   i»16. 


HARDY    EVERBLOOMING    ROSES 

FINE  NEW  VARIETIES 

The  kind  of  roses  every  one  should  plant— Everbloomers.  They  always 
give  perfect  satisfaction,  tluiving  in  any  section  of  the  country  and  never 
failing  to  produce  gre.it  masses  of  fragrant,  beautiful  llovvers  all  the 
tjirowing  season.     Rugged,  healthy  and  hardy  in  growth,  their  flowers  are 

chaste  and  beantiful. 

We  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in 
good  growing  condition  and  enclose 
with  each  collection  special  printed 
instructions  on  the  planting  and 
culture  of  roses.  To  avoid  all  pos- 
sible chance  of  disappointment, you 
should  mail  your  crder  for  these 
roses  at  once  and  we  will  deliver 
at  the  proper  time  to  plant  in 
your  locality. 

The  names  of  the  different  varie- 
ties are  as  follows : 

Crimson    Crown 

Lady  Hiliing^don 

Kaiserin    Augusta 
Victoria 

La  France 

General  McArthur 

Bessie  Broivn 

Radiance 

and  the  wonder ful  climbing 

American  Beauty 

Send  us  the  r('«]uirctl  nuniber  of  subscriptions  at  oikc  lo  obtain  the 
colieciion,  ami  nicy  will  lie  sent  postpaid  l<»  you  al  the  [»roper  liuie 
lor  planting. 

('Ih8h  a.     Premium  N«).  411 

THE    IDEAL    RIVETER 

This  is  one  of  the  handiest 
tools  on  the  farm.  You  can 
mend  any  kind  of  liarness  or 
belting  witii  it.  U.se  ordinary 
tubular  rivets.  So  simple  that 
any  boy  can«*)perate  it.  It  will 
.save  you  many  dollars  in 
money  and  time  in  a  .ningle 
season.     Don't  fail  to  gel  this  tool.     C'lu.ss  A.     Premium  (jOl. 


THE  HANDIEST  KNIFE  MADE 
FOR  THE  FARMER 


Good  and  stout  and  yet  not  too  large  for  the  pocket.  Brass-lined 
itag  handle  'A^  inches  long;  one  largo  and  one  small  blade.  Clas<s  A. 
Premium  No.  207. 


EVERY  HORSEMAN  SHOULD  HAVE 

OEASON'S  VETXRINART  HAND  BOOK  AHP 
SYSTEM  OF  HORSE  TRAINING. 

Practically   two  books    In   one. 

Part  One:  The  Discovery  and 
Practice  of  Veterinary  Science, 
Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Poultry,  Swine,  Dogs,  and  Birda, 
and    their    Remedies. 

Part  Two:  System  of  Horse- 
tralnlnff  Devised  and  Practiced  by 
I'rof.  rjleason.  This  System  was 
Inveatlsated  by  the  TInitod  States 
Congrf'ss  and  ordered  for  use  In 
the  TTnlted  States  Army.  Book 
has  BOO  pages.  Is  bound  in  Heavjr 
Paper   Covers   and   Illustrated. 

CL.ASS  A   PREMIUM   No.   238. 


Lincoln's  Own  Yarns 

By  COL.  ALEX.  K.  McCLURE 


OUR   LEADER. 


This  book  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth  and  contains  colored  frontispiece 
and  numerous  other  illustrations. 

8ize,  G>^x9  inches. 

Class  A,  Premium  No.  409. 

CROCODILE  WRENCH 


One  of  theslinplest,  yet  most  compreben- 
slve,  farm  account  books  ever  placed  uj>on 
the  market. 

Tills  iMMik  is  a  system  of  farm  accouDtlnf; 
worked  oiil  aloiiK  pra«rtlcal  lines,  slmpllfled 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  kept— coutalolug 
space  for  one  year's  record  of  all  the  trans- 
actions of  tlie  farm^Kiontalns  50  pat;es — size 
7xlU  incbes.     Class  A.    Premium  No.  412. 


A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw 
driver  and  three  dies  for  cicaninjj  up  and 
rethreaclin^  rusted  or  battered  threads  ; 
also  may  be  used  for  cuttiii}i;new  tlireads 
on  hlauK  bolts.  Dies  will  iit  all  bolts  up 
to  3-.S  inch  u.sed  on  standard  farm  nia- 
cliiiiery.  This  tool  needs  no  adjustment, 
and  has  no  complicated  parts  to  };et  out 
of  order.  Made  of  drop-tor^ed  steel  ; 
teeth  Buddies  are  case-hardened  in  bone 
black,  making  them  hard  anil  k«en. 
Class  A,  Premium  No.  222. 


Class  A. 


Bill  FOLD 
COIN  PURSf 

Cou  liideUatlier 
stltclied  tbrounch. 
out ;  one  pocket 
for  foliiH  and  sep- 
arale  fold  for  blllfi. 
Hiitton  fasteners. 
iU'ttertlian  the  or- 
dinary kind. 

Premium  No.  102. 


SIX   GERMAN    SILVER 
TEA  SPOONS 


THREE  PIECE  CARVING  SET 


These  spoons  are  made  of  the  same 
metal  throughout  aud  are  i>uaranteed  to 
wear  well.  They  can  be  kept  looking 
bright  by  cleaning  them  with  a  good 
cleanser.  The  design  is  beautiful  and 
the  spoons  are  good  enough  to  use  on  all 
occasions.     Class  A,  Premium  No.  400. 

BILL  BOOK  ~~ 


Consisting  of  Carvi.ng  Knife,  Fork 
and  Emoky  Stonk.  This  set  is  well 
made,  of  good  material  and  well  finished. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  good  Carving  8et, 
don't  fail  to  get  one.  Claws  A,  Premium 
No.  556. 


Imitation  Black  Leather,  with  Pockets 
and  Flaps.  Convenient  aize  and  useful 
to  every  man.  Class  A,  Premium  No.  106. 


ROPP'6  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATOR 

l^ontalnlii'j:  hundredts  of  tables,  eHi)eclally  for 
(arniersuM.-;  jjraln  tables,  waiics,  Interest  and 
so  much  information  it  would  takeabook 
to  e.x  plain  It. 

Haves  tiriif  and  mistakes  for  the  busy  far- 
mer, nlvos  aciMirate  results,  and  will  be  a 
helplo  the  school  children.  We  have  used 
thin  book  for  30  years,  and  supplied  thousandn 
of  our  readers.  Revised  edition.   I'ocket  size. 

Cloth  covered.  Class  A,  Premium  Ko.  ll.H. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,        261-263  S.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.  MILLIGAN 

Short  Term  Notes 

Not  for  many  years  have  short  term 
notefl  received  the  serious  attentiou 
from  individual  investors.  Of  late  the 
business  has  grown  to  su«h  a  point  that 
this  means  of  financing  the  temporary 
needs  of  'borrowers  has  grown  very 
poipular.  Banks,  insurance  companies, 
business  houses,  and  the  great  mass  of 
individuals  who  are  constantly  seeking 
employment  for  their  funds  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  distinctive  merits 
of  a  good  investment,  which  will  yield 
them  a  satisfactory  return  for  a  short 
time. 

The  essential  features  of  a  short  term 
note  or  bond  are,  (1)  quick  converti- 
bility (2)  freedom  from  marked  fluctu- 
ation in  price  (3)  average  higlier  yield 
than  long  term  bonds  of  similar  class. 

As  a  rule,  a  short  term  note,  put  out 
iby  a  railroad  company  or  manufactur- 
ing concern,  or  foreign  government, 
runs  from  one  to  five  years.  Anything 
longer  than  that  really  ceases  to  come 
under  the  note  classification,  and  any- 
thing shorter  seldom  reaches  the  in- 
vestor, the  banks  absorbing  this  type  of 
paper.  In  view  of  the  fa«t  that  the 
nearness  of  the  maturity  date  means 
proximity  to  retirement  or  payment, 
a  ready  market  is  always  enjoyed,  a 
markeit  created  by  those  seeking  to  in- 
vest for  only  a  short  time  for  various 
reasons.  Commercial  paper,  call  loans 
or  trade  acceiptances  should  not  be  con- 
fused or  included  in  this  classification. 

abort  term  notes  bear  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  and  Jjecause  the  date  of  pay- 
ment is  near,  and  because  a  great  vari- 
ance from  par  or  face  value  would 
greaitly  affect  the  income  yield,  the 
■price  remains  very*  stable.  These  notes 
are  too  short  to  be  a  party  to  any  great 
economic  or  political  upheaval,  and  any 
great  change  in  conditions  affecting  the 
business  financed  thru  a  note  issue  us- 
ually requires  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  the  note  holders  are  concerned 
with.  Every  characteristic  in  the  make- 
up of  a  short  term  note  makes  for  sta- 
bility and  value,  causing  very  little 
profit  or  loss  to  the  holder.  Of  course 
there  are  good  and  bad,  as  in  bonds, 
and  these  statemenits  assume  the  form- 
er condition  to  obtain. 

K0/>ailiao     if    ark    li  n  T^T^r.*^  o    f>V.  n-f    «Vn*4     *>»*.«, 

aotes  are  issued  when  long  time  bonds 
are  difficult  of  sale,  <xften  in  a  time  of 
unsettled  conditions,  and  also  because 
the  security  granted  is  often  inferior  to 
that  in  a  formal  bond  issue,  a  higher 
yield  is  niiade  possible.  Furthermore, 
the  note  holder  concedes  many  provis- 
ions that  a  bond-^holder  insists  upon. 
The  whole  transaction  is  more  or  less 
of  a  temporary  one,  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  so  many  con- 
tingencies. The  elements  of  credit,  or 
moral  hazard,  assume  greater  import- 
ance in  granting  a  short  term  credit, 
an  element  which  is  neutralized  by 
the  mortgage  security  in  a  bond  issue. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  rail- 
roads have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
temporary  financing  thru  nota  issues, 
due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
bond  market,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
their  earnings.  Of  late,  many  industrial 
concerns  have  needed  accommodation 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  order  to  hold 
their  lines  at  banks  unimpaired,  have 
pone  into  the  market  for  the  savings 
of  the  people.  The  European  war  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  issues  of 
Foreign  Governments,  which  have 
iborne  an  attractive  interest  rate  and  is- 
sued only  for  a  few  years.  It  would 
manifestly  be  poor  financing  to  put  out 
a  long-time  bond,  bearing  the  interest 
rates  which  the  short  issues  carry.  The 
policy  rather  is  to  refund  at  a  lower 
rate,  after  tihe  war  is  over,  credit  im- 
proved and  the  savings  of  their  own 
people  available  once  more. 

The  writer  strongly  recommends  that 
the  present  opportunity  to  secure  short 
time  obligations  of  the  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments, at  attractive  rates,  be  grasp- 
ed, in  order  to  afford  diversification  of 
invc«tment  and  share  in  the  prospect 
for  a  future  profit  in  an  increase  in 
value,  or  in  exchange  rit?'hta.  Good  ex- 
amples of  an  investment  of  this  char- 
acter is  the  Anglo-French  5  percent 
bonds,  which  mature  in  1921,  carry  at- 
tractive conversion  rights  into  long 
term  4j8,  and  which  ran  be  had  at  95* 
present  price  yiclcling  about  63  percent. 
Another  loan  of  this  character  is  avail- 
able in  the  American  P'oreign  Securi- 
ties three  year  5'8,  at  98,  yielding  T)  | 
pPTH-ent.  This  is  the  new  French  loan, 
tihoroly  well  secured. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


August  12,  1&16 


A  GREAT  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  WAGES 
MEANS  HIGHER  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  A 
BURDEN   ON  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY 

Do  you  think  the[ railroads  ought  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  their  highly  paid  train 
employes  $100,000,000  a  year? 

No  great  increase  in  railroad  wages  can  be  made 
without  directly  touching  your  pocketbook.  Out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  the  railroads  44  cents  goes  to  the  employes. 

Compare  the  wages  of  these  men  (who  have  refused 
to  arbitrate  their  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  are 
threatening  to  tie  up  the  country's  commerce  to  enforce 
them)  with  those  of  other  American  workers— with  yours. 

On  all  the  railroads  in  1918  three-quarters  of  the  train  employes  earned  these  wages: 

Passenger  Freight  Yard 


Engineers  .  • 

Conductors  • 

Firemen      .  . 

Brakemen  .  . 


Range 

$1641 
3983 

1543 
3004 

943 

2078 

854 
1736 


Average 

$2067 
$1850 
$1203 
$1095 


Range 

$1455 
3505 

1353 
2932 

648 
2059 

755 
1961 


Average 

$1892 
$1719 
$1117 
$1013 


Range 

$1005 
2445 

1055 
2045 

406 
1633 

753 
1821 


Average 

$1526 

$1310 

$924 

$1076 


You  have  a  direct  interest  in  these 
wages  because  the  money  to  pay  them 
comes  out  of  your  pocket. 

Low  freight  rates  have  given  Ameri- 
can farmers  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating railroads  the  wages  paid  labor,  any 
great  increase  in  labor  cost  inevitably 
means  higher  freight  rates. 

A  $100,000,000  increase  in  railroad 
wages  is  equal  to  a  five  per  cent,  increase 
on  all  freight  rates. 


The  railroads  haye*  urged  that  the 
justice  of  these  demands  be  determined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(the  body  that  fixes  the  rates  you  pay 
the  carriers),  or  by  a  national  arbitration 
board.  The  employes'  representatives 
have  refused  this  offer  and  have  taken  a 
vote  on  a  national  strike. 

This  problem  is  your  problem.  The 
railroad  managers,  as  trustees  for  the 
public,  have  no  right  to  place  this  burden 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  to  you  with- 
out a  clear  mandate  from  a  public 
tribunal. 


National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 


ELISHA  LEE.  Chairman 

P.  R.  ALBRIGHT,  Otn'l  Manager, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN.  Oen-l  Manager. 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
C.  L.  BARDO.  Oen'l  Manager, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rjr 
E.  H.  COAPMAN.  VUc-President, 

Southern   Railway. 
E.  COTTKR.  Oen-l  Manager, 

WabaAh  Railway. 
P.  E.  CROWLEY,  Asst.  Vice-President. 

New  York  Central  Railroad. 


S 


O.  H.  EMER80N.  Oen' I  Manager, 

Great  Northern  Railway. 

H.  EWING,  Orn'l  Manager. 

Philadelphia  A  Reading  Railway. 

W.  GRICE,  Am.  to  President, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
A.  8.  OREIG.  Asat.  to  Reertvers. 

St.  Loula  4  San  Franclaco  Railroad. 
C.  W.  KOUN8,  Oen-l  Manager, 

Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

W.  McMASTER,  Oen'l  Manager. 

Wheeling  A  I^ke  Erie  Railroad. 


E 


H 


N.  D.  MAHER.  Vice-President, 

Norfolk  A  Western  Railway. 
JAMKS  RU.SSELL,  Oenl  Manager, 

Denver  <ffc  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
A,  M.  SCHOYER,  Resident  Vice-President 

Penasylvanla  Lines  Went. 
W.  L.  8EDDON,  Vice-President, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE,  Vice-President, 

Erie  Railroad. 


G. 


a.  WAID,  Vice-Pres.  A  Oenl  Manager, 
Sunset  Central  Line.4. 


Death  to  Heaves 

NEWTON'S  "'^ vv <'»<"•>. i>i.t<«p«r 

Sein«o«s««  eur*d  by  1st  or  2nd  $1  o«n. 
Three  cans  are  guaranteMl  to  our* 
haavaa  or  money  refunded. 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


e.     ..  _>  «r  .    .  I*"*  original   and   the    up-lo-date 

Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  for  Heaves ;  free  booklet 
explains  lully.    M  yeara  sale  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BT  CORRECTIHG  CAUSE- 
INDIGESTION.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

8«fp  Most  economical.  Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Hog^ 
».«W  per  can  at  dealers,  at  same  price  by  parcel  port. 
TUK  MKWTUN  UK.HKBX  OO.,  Toledo,  Okie 


Electric     Lighting    Plants 

'  I!?L.*^,?'T'P"''P?*  «?■"'»  "very  particular  need  All   I 
■liee.  Reasonably  prlea*.  Write  for  book  let  A  prioee  I 


ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 


••Mni>tittr*iMiiitii(iiiiii 


UMsstw.Pa.  I 

•••••••KttttMiimiiiHtiiin MnunitimiH'  S 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHdiT 

For  Ilorses,   Cattle    and  Bwlne. 

Price,  S  a  Cents  a  kei. 
C.  ■.  tmltti  »  Ce..  Newarli.  N.  J. 


^m  Reduces    Strained,  Puffy   Ankles 

^1  Lymphangitis,    Poll    Evil,    Fistula 

^H  Boils,  Swellings;    Stops  Lamenesa 

^H  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cut*. 

^^V  Bruises,   Boot    Chafes.     It   is  an 

^^Kr         ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

4L^^  [N0N-PU180NUUUJ 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  anuiepdc  liniment  for  mankind  re- 
dncei  Stnint.  PaloluL    Knotted.   SwoUeo   Veini.   Milk  Leg. 
Goat.  Concentrated — only  a  few  dropi  required  ilaaappU> 
action.      Price  CI  per  bottle  at  dcilcri  or  ddWered. 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  b.F..154  Temple  St.SDrlnofletd.Maaa. 


ASK 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  np<<<l.     Diiri^iit  re- 
•ullB   nnd   proflta   for   tiwra 
W  rlt«  for  lat<>«it «  iitHloa; 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 
207r>  Htmpttnt  St.,     ttiNwy,  II. 


jmakesclean,  com- 
pact bales  of  any- 
thing balable.     Built 
by  pioneers.     Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


:(AA)I 


our     sales 
office  near- 
est  you   for 
prices        and 
tertuson  fertil- 
izers adapted  to         ,  ^ 
your  soil  and  crops.    '"■*■•*''" 
Send  for  Booklmt  •  Fr— 

The    American    Af^'icuK 
turai  Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia,  BufTalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, ('leveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


TAPES 


Faat  Colors      -      -       Red  and  Blue. 

for  Bunching  Ajp4ra<u$,  Celery,  Ve<etiblei,EtC. 

Attractively   prepared    producfa   command   top 

prlcea  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Sf-rulfor  Free,  Samples  andprictg. 

WirX  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  M.rkev  St..  Phil.. 


HAY 


W.  0.  rOWEN  t  CO.       Ml  W.  Ilrtf  «.,  Ne«  Ter>  M 

nrothi;    liirKCHt   lmri<IlorH  of  rc>riir>ils«4loii  Imy  » 

In  <  Jrcater  New  York ;  If  you  hiivf  hay  to  dls-  f? 

poae  of  comriMiiilrate   with  lliem.  T 

HAY 


^•^ 


i 


ESTABL 


Vol.  40— No.  8. 
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KETIMG  THE  APPLE  ClOP 


By  L,  G.  MULMOLLAMD 


Charts  1,  2,  3  and  4,  on  the  next  page,  give  the 
average  monthly  prices  of  each  variety  studied  for 
16  years,   1900-1915. 

Market  Preferences  for  Different  Varieties 
Chart   1   shows  that   the  Greening  variety  sells 


The  best  methods  of  growing  apples  are  being 
rather  well  developed  by  commercial  growers  and  ex- 
periment station  tests.  But  frequently  the  marketing 
of  the  crop,  after  it  is  well  grown,  is  a  far  more  im- 

portant  and  fully  as  diflBcult  problem.  The  following  of  fresh^acked  fruit  which  glut  the  market  as  soon 
discussion  is  not  given  as  a  theoretical  treatise  on  as  the  fruit  is  harvested.  This  glut  is  caused  by  best  on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets, 
marketing.  It  merely  records  the  result  of  an  in-  growers  who  are  unable  to  place  their  apples  in  stor-  The  total  average  price  for  the  sixteen-year  period 
vestigation  of  the  three  primary  apple  markets  of  the  age,  and  by  growers  who  do  not  believe  that  storage  is  practically  the  same  for  these  two  markets.  The 
East,  based  upon  weekly  price  quotations  for  the  past  pays,  or  who  are  afraid  to  run  the  risk.  If  more  total  average  price  for  the  Greening  on  the  Boston 
16  years.     The  conclusions  drawn  are  merely  what    growers  would  place  their  apples  in  storage  and  deal    market  is  about  80  cents  per  barrel  less  than  on  the 


the  figures   thus  collected  appear   to  the   writer   to 
indicate. 

When  poorly  graded  and  poorly  packed  apples 
reach  the  public  auction  warehouses  or  the  commission 
man,  buyers  will  hardly  look  at  them.  Stock  "hangs 
over"  and  the  prices  settle  downward  accordingly. 


them   out   as  the   market   demands,   a  more   uniform    New  York  market 

level  of  prices  would  be  maintained  thruout  the  year.  Chart  2  shows  that  the  Baldwin  sells  best  on  the 

and  the  fall  glut  of  freshly-packed  fruit  would  be    Philadelphia  market,  the  total  average  price  being 
minimized.  about  30  cents  per  barrel  more  than  on  the  New  York 

Of  course,  the  markets  require  some  fresh  fruit    or  Boston  markets.    The  total  average  prices  for  the 
in  the  fall  and  so  it  would  not  pay  to  store  the  whole    New  York  and  Boston  markets  are  about  the  same. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  every  apple  grower  should    supply.  The  grower  should  inquire  of  his  commission    Both  these  markets  are  excellent  Baldwin   markets, 
consider  seriously  what  a  bad  effect  inferior  and  low-    merchant  as  to  how  much  fruit  he  can  sell  profitably  Chart  3  shows  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  firm  on 

grade  apples  have 
on  the  apple  mar- 
ket. He  should 
eliminate  the  poor 
fruit,  and  ehip 
only  the  best.  By 
80  doing,  he  will 
aid  himself  finan- 
cially, he  will  as- 
sist the  grower 
next  to  him,  and 
he  will  help  to 
give  to  the  mar- 
kets the  steadiness 
and  consistency 
which  should  be 
his  first  concern  as 
a  seller. 

Careful  sort- 
ing has  a  vital 
bearing  upon  the 
cold  storage  prob- 
lem. It  is  import- 
ant that  only 
prime  fruit  be  pre- 
sented for  storage. 
Not  only  is  there 
little  profit  in  stor- 
ing poorly  graded 
and  poorly  packed 
apples,  but  when 
such  fruit  goes  on 
the  market  it 
hurts  the  sale   of 


all  three  markets. 
The  average 
monthly  prices  on 
the  markets  are 
very  strong  and 
show  little  fluctu- 
ation. 

Chart  4  shows 
that  the  leading 
Ben  Davis  market 
is  Philadelphia 
with  New  York 
second.  The  prices 
on  both  the  New 
York  and  Boston 
market  are  fairly 
uniform. 

In  a  consi(d- 
eration  of  all  the 
-  average  prices  per 
barrel  for  the  four 
varieties  we  see 
that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Green- 
ings, there  is  not 
a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  any  one 
of  the  four  vari- 
eties on  any  of 
the  three  markets. 
Does  it  Pay  to 
Store  Apples? 
The  average 
monthly  and  year- 
No.  1  fruit.  Cold-  ^y  quotations  for 
storage  men  emphasize  the  point  that  cold  storage  at  this  time.  This  amount  of  fresh-packed  fruit  should  all  the  varieties  indicate  that  the  lowest  prices  occur 
can  be  successful  only  when  the  fruit  is  properly  be  placed  in  common  storage  for  near  future  de-  in  the  fall  when  the  fresh-packed  apples  are  dumped 
graded  and  properly  packed.  Careful  handling  of  livery  and  the  balance  should  be  rushed  to  coQd  storage,  on  the  markets  by  growers  who  have  no  storage 
fruit  is  also  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  long  Where  to  Market  '  "  ^'  ' 
periods  of  refrigeration.  Where  to  market  apples  to  receive  the  largest 
Wlien  to  Market  returns  is  another  question  which  should  concern 
The  time  of  the  year  when  apples  may  most  pro-  the  apple  grower.  Several  factors  enter  into  a  wise 
fitably  be  marketed  is  a  question  that  confronts  many  choice  of  a  market  for  apples.  In  the  first  place  the 
growers.  The  time  when  apples  are  placed  on  the  location  of  the  orchards  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
market  may  mean  much  in  profits  to  the  apple  grower,    sideration.    The  grower  must  compare  freight  or  ex-    for  each  variety  are  as  follows: 

Thefirstpoint  that  enters  into  his  consideration  when    press  charges  to  both  the  nearest  and  most  distant  Greening— Ordinary    storage,   October   to   March 

his  fruit  is  ready  to  go  on  the  market  is,  will  it  pay    markets.     He  must  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  daily    or  April;   commercial  cold-storage,  October  to  April 
to  store!     This   phase  of  the   question  is   discussed    price  quotations  of  the  principal  markets.    The  grow-    first. 

further  on  under  "How  to  Market".    To  anticipate,    er  should  not  necessarily  ship  to  the  market  quoting  Baldwin— Ordinary  or  common  storage,  Novem- 

it  seems  that  it  does  pay  to  store  winter  varieties.        the  highest  prices  because  by  the  time  his  car  reaches    ber  to  March  or  April;  commercial  cold  storage,  No- 
-The  charts  showing  the  average  monthly  prices    market,   conditions  may  be   exactly   reversed  on   ac-     vember  to  May  or  later.  The  Baldwin  is  one  of  the 
show  that  the  most  profitable  time  to  market  apples    count  of  many  other  growers  doing  the  same  thing,    principal    varieties    handled    in    cold-storage, 
is  from  the  picking  season  to  the  Thanksgiving  holi-    As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  ship  to  the  market  quoting  Northern  Spy— Common  storage,  untU  February 

day*.    These  low  prices  are  caused  by  large  quantities    the  lower  prices  at  the  B*me  time  of  •kipment.  or  March.     (If  temperature  is  very  carefully  regulat- 


MARKETING  THE  CROP  IS  A  BIG  FACTOR  IN  SUCCESSFUL  APPLE   ORCHARDING. 


plants  of  their  own,  or  who  do  not  make  use  of  public 
cold-storage  plants.  So  the  question  naturally  arises, 
does  it  pay  to  store  apples t 

The  four  leading  winter  varieties — Greening, 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  Ben  Davis — are  all  well 
suited  for  long  cold-storage  periods.     Storage  limits 


2—114 

ed  it  may  sometimes  ibe  held  until  May) ;  commercial 
cold  storage,  until  April  first. 

The  Northern  Spy  must  bo  handled  very  care- 
fully; otherwise  there  will  be  much  shrinkage  in 
storage.  This  variety  is  susceptible  to  attack  from 
blue  mold  (Penieillium  glaucum)  in  storage,  espe- 
cially if  bruised  or  delayed  in  reaching  storage.  If 
picked,  packed  and  handled  with  great  care  and 
stored  soon  after  picking,  it  may  be  carried  in  stor- 
age   as   long  as   most   winter   varieties. 

Ben  Davis — Ordinary  or  common  storage,  until 
May;  commercial  cold  storage,  until  June  or  July, 
The  Ben  Davis  is  the  "king"  of  the  cold  storage 
apples.      This    variety    stands    handling    well    after 
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Taible  5 

C  To  Jan.  I.    To  Mar.  1.    To  May  1. 

Storage  charge 25  .35  .40 

Cushions   04  .04  .04 

Carting   025  .025  .025 

Car  prepaiatiou    025  .025  .025 

Extra  commission 08  .14  .20 

Interest 021  .043  .064 

Miscellancdus    04  .05  .06 

.481  .673  .814 

The  common  storage  charge  in  New  York  is  15 
cents  a  barrel  for  the  first  month,  and  10  cents  a 
month  thereafter,  or  40  cents  for  the  season  to  May 
first.    These  storage  costs  are  about  the  same  for  the 
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Market 
New  York    . 
Boston     . . .  . 
Philadelphia 

New  York  . 
Boston  . , .  . 
Philadelphia 

New  York  . 
Boston  .... 
Philadelpliia 


BALDWIN 

January  1 

32 

09 

05 

NORTHERN    SPY 

-.04 

-.36 

-.04 

BEN  DAVIS 

-.44 

-.14 

40 


March  1. 
.48 
.06 
.25 


.51 

-.11 

.29 


Marl, 

.85 
.7« 


.72 

.41 
.77 


.13 

-.21 

,25 


.24 
.14 
.11 


CHART  I 


CHART  II. 

This  table  6  shows  that  Ben  Davis  is  a  poor  stor- 


being  taken  out  of  storage.     Prof.  H.  B.  Knapp,  of    Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets.    If  the  apples  are 

na'rrvea^'rf  L''stl  T'ir  ^'f  ",""°f  ^^^  I"  "f    ''''   '""  *  "''"''  *'^^   ""^   ^^'^""^  «'"^^'   ^"^  *  «^«  proposition' u'p'unUlllarcT,  afiei  ^McVTt  Ts^'a 

27JZU              '^''^-\l^^'y  -;f"  apples.    In    cushion  is  placed  in   the  barrel  at  a  cost  of  from  good    one    on    account    of    its    exceptional    keeping 

the  case  of  winter  apples  the  results  are  different    three  to  five  cents.  qualities                                                                   ^««piag 

''  '  TtTllllin^  tl!r"f  **Vr'   .                      ..              ''''  '"''°^  ''"^^^  ''  '''  '""^^°^  ''  ^"^  '''""  "  -  ^PP-^«"^  -   this   table   that  the  probable 

The  fo lowing    ables  show  the  advance  over  the    the  storage  houses.     If  the  fruit  is  removed  in  cold  profit  per  barrel  due  to  storing  the  varieties  under 

October   price    of   the   price    of   each    variety   from    weather   the  car  will   need   to  be  lined   to  prevent  LcussL  increases  from  January  1  TurtU  aftel 

freezing;  at  an  average  cost  of  2i  cents  per  barrel.  May  1.    This  increase  holds  for  each  variety  on  each 
The  terms  "extra  commission"  and  "interest"  market,  except  for  the  Greening  on  the  Boston  mar- 
will  vary  with   the  variety.     The  extra  commission  ket.     This  exception  is  perhaps  caused   by  the  fact 
on  Baldwin  on  January  1st,  March  1st,  and  May  1st  that  the  total  prir-p  rpopived  for  the  Qreeni.ig  is  80 
would  -be  8,  14  and  20  cents  respectively,  and  these  cents  per  barrel  lower  on  the  Boston  market  than  on 
are  legitimate  storage  costs.    The  interest  would  de-  either  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia  market 
pend  on  the  value  of  the  barrel  at  the  time  it  was  These  actual  figures  in  Table  6  prove  that  it  doea 
ff.  ^r.  i"?"  ^««  /r  /o^    P"'  '"^  '!°'^^^'     '^^^  ""^"^  h*'  ^  '"**'°  ^°'°"°*  °^  pay  t«   «tore   winter  varieties  of  apples.     The   wise 
7^  l'08  Al  It  J1«    r°7           "^  ^^'"^  "^""^^  corum^na  six  percent  in  grower  will  place  his  apples  in  cold-storage  houses, 

90  1  11  llo  \Z  pf.     .           ;r'  T     .'  ^""^  ^'  ''  '"*^"''^  *°  ''''"'''  "P"°  ^«^P  h^«  «y«  "'^  th«  '""^^t  quotations,  and  distribute 

.9-  1,11  1,50  1.56  2.25    it-another    legitimate    storage    cost.      The    "Extra  his  holding  when  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  them. 


month  to  month  on  each  of  the  three  markets: 
GREENING— Table  1 

.Deo.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.   Apr.  May 

.76  ,86  .96  1,22  1.57  1.45 

.15  .23  .32  ,34     .38  .20 

.50  .54  .86  1.09  1.69  1.28 

BALDWIN— Table  2 
Dec.    Jan. 
.37     .80 


Market         Not 

New  York  ,45 
Boston  . .  .12 
Phila 39 


June 
.213 
-.79 

-.85 


Market         Nor 

Ne^v  York  .27 
Boston  . ,  ,11 
Phila.  , . , . 


.24 
.23 


.57 
.53 


.65 
,72 


CHART   III. 

NORTHERN  SPY— Table  3 
Market  Nov.    Doc.    Jan.     Feb.  Mar.   Apr.    May    June    July 

New   York  ,40     ,48     .44     ,92  1,18  1.39  1.53  1,94     .67 
-.10     .12     ,50     .56     .74  1.22  1.78  1.27 
.34     ,44     .58     .96  1.21   1.58  1,87  3.62 


Boston     , , 
Phila 11 


CHART   IV, 

Commission"  and  "Interest"  charges  will  vary  The  foregoing  analyses  of  the  market  seem  to  show 
I  ttle  with  the  other  varieties.  The  miscellaneous  that  this  is  the  way  to  market  winter  varieties  o^ 
charges  cover  trips  to  the  storage  houses,  correspon-    apples  profitably  varieties  of 


ilence,  losses  of  occasiunal  barrels,  etc. 

Taking  these  charges  into  consideration  we  find 

that  in  normal  years  the  probaible  gain  in  profit  per 

""f.    '^":    *?;  ^;'  i'"""  '"'^    barrel  due  to  storage  over  and  above  costs  would  be 
2o     .54     .74  1.05  1.16     .49    ^s   follows: 

1.77 

GREENING— Table  6 

Market                                               January  1  March  1-  May  I. 

^^"^  York    38               .55  .64 

Boston ..25             ..33  .  g^ 

Philadelphia    06             AA  ,47 


BEN  DAVIS— Table  4 

Dec.  Jan 

,01  ,04  .25  .54  .74  1.05  1.16 

.09  ,.74  .17  .46  .57  .95  .88 

.14  .08  .28  .42  .60  .92  1.16 


(To  be  continued  next  week.) 


Market  Nov. 
New  York  -.13 
Boston  .  .  .13 
Phila   -.28 

The  storage  costs  and  information  collected  by 
Prof.  II.  B.  Knapp  from  storages  in  New  York  state 
indicate  them  to  be  as  follows  on  the  average  barrel 
of  Baldwin  apples. 


The  manufacture  of  implements  and  machines 
used  on  the  farms  is  an  important  industry  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  people  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital.  In  1914  the  products  of  772  estab- 
lishments which  manufactured  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  valued  at  $168,120,632.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  these  industries  are  located  in  New  York, 
Pennfylvftni*,   Ohio,   lUinoii  and   Wisconsin. 
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Three  Factors  in  Fighting  Hessian  Fly 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


In  order  to  successfully  wage  war, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  first  something 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
enemy.  If  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  movings  we  are  able 
to  strike  at  vulnerable  points.  Happily 
for  man,  his  enemies  of  the  insect 
■world  breed  and  move  and  have  their 
being  in  well  ordered  and  unvarying 
cycles.    When  these  are  known,  alto- 


of  e.xpcetatioii.s,  and  if  the  world's 
commerce  demands  its  possible  quota 
for  the  next  two  years  the  price  of 
wheat  will  continue  to  make  it  a 
profit  maker. 

Our  attitude  on  the  question  of 
production  is  to  the  efifect  that  every 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
shall  be  done  in  the  wisest  manner,  so 
that  the  greatest  possible  return  may 
for    the    least    expenditure.      For    this 


bo    obtained 

reason  we  recommend  the  most  intelligent  application 

of  labor  and  expense. 


A  Drainage  Convention 

One   of   the   most    significant    meetings   which    1 
liave   attended   this  summer    was   held   last   week   in 


gether  with  a  knowledge  of  the  things  that  tend  to  •'(hixsecd"  becomes  a  fly  in  the  latter  part  of 
interfere  with  a  normal  development,  man  need  not  August  ready  to  attack  the  young  wheat  plants  in 
fear  for   his   position   as   lord   of   creation.  Septemiber   and   lay    eggs  for    the    new  brood.      Of 

The  Hessian  Fly  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  course  the  date  of  hatching  depends  upon  the  lo- 
enemies  of  the  grain  producer  and  few  insects  have  cality,  being  earlier  in  northern  than  in  southern 
done  greater  total  damage  than  this  little  insect.  It  sections.  Knowing  this,  it  is  possible  and  practic- 
is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  able  to  time  the  sowing  so  as  to  have  the  new  seeding 
its  great  numbers,  together  with  the  time  it  does  its  appear  after  the  season  in  which  the  newly  hatched 
michief,  enable  it  to  destroy  millions  of  dollars  Hies  must  have  forage  and  laying  places.  The  female 
worth  of  potential  crops.  We  present  herewith  an  fly  lives  only  five  or  six  days  so  that  it  is  easily  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  The  subject  under  discussion 
illustrated  calendar  of  his  activities  for  a  year,  and  possible  to  wait  until  they  disappear  before  sowing,  and  demonstration  was  that  of  drainage, 
from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  outwit    Careful    observations    show    the    following   dates    in  About  one  thousand  farmers  were  present.  There 

the  little  rascals,  different  localities  to  be  about  right  for  seeding  in    were  addresses  on  the  subject  and  demonstrations  in 

It   will  be   seen   that    the   Fly  begins   work   in    normal  seasons:  the  laying  of  tile,  as  well  as  ditch  digging  by  ma- 

April  iby  laying   eggs   on   the   leaves  "of   the   wheat  Delaware,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  October    chinery  and  dynamite.    All  these  demonstrations  were 

plant.  In  May  these  eggs  hatch  and  the  maggot  10;  southern  Pennsylvania,  October  1;  central  Penn-  watched  very  carefully  by  the  farmers,  and  men  who 
goes  to  the  stalk  and  begins  to  ^eed.  The  weakened  sylvania,  September  25;  northern  Pennsylvania  and  had  laid  tile  in  the  vicinity  were  questioned  as  to  the 
stalks  break  and  fall  over  before  heading  is  complete  southern  New  York,  September  20;  central  New  cost  and  their  general  experience.  There  was  a  very 
in  June.     The  maggot  now  enters  the  flaxseed  stage,    York,  September  15.  general  agreement   among  these  men  that  the  labor 

so  called  because  they  resemble  a  flax  seed,  and  at-  Notes  of  Interest  problem  prevented  their  digging  ditches  by  hand  and 

tach  themselves  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stalk,  and  The  following   is   quoted   from   a  chart   on    the    that  the  cost  per  rod  of  digging  ditches  by  machine 

remain  on  the  stubble  after  the  wheat  is  cut  thruout  Hessian  fly  published  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  was  only  about  twenty-five  cents;  that  ditch  digging 
July  and  August;  then  hatch  out  in  September  ready    Agriculture:  machines  were  well  within  the   reach  financially  of 

to  attack  the  newly  seeded  wheat.    At  this  stage  it  "The  adult  fly  is  long-legged,  dark  colored,  and    every  group  of  three  or  four  farmers;  and  that  the 

injures  the  young  plant  so  that  it  frequently  does  not    looks  like  a  small  mosquito,  main  outlet  ditches  thru  rough  land  could  not  be  dug 

produce  a  stalk.    An  infested  plant  is  stunted,  darker  "The  'flaxseer'  is  the   full-grown  maggot  after    by  the  ordinary  machine,  but  cheaply  and  effectively 

than  normal  in  color,  and  is  often  entirely  destroyed,    its  skin  has  hardened  and  changed  to  a  brown  color,    excavated  by  dynamite. 
The    maggot    seeks   the   base    of    the 


plant  in  October  or  November  and 
passes  the  winter  there,  ready  to  begin 
work  as  its  mother  did,  in  April. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  re- 
seeding  to  wheat  is  the  surest  method 
of  perpetuating  the  fly  nuisance;  next, 
seeding  fields  in  close  proximity  to 
where  the  fly  existed  the  previous 
year.  However,  we  may  use  either 
situation  if  certain  precautions  are 
taken. 

Plow  Eight 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fly  is  on 
the  stubble  in  the  flaxseed  stage  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  It  is  not 
able  to  travel  in  this  period  and  if  it 
is  buried  several  inches  in  the  earth, 
its  career  is  ended.  So  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  plow  the  soil  with  a 
plow    having    a    jointer    on — a    little 

plow   cutting  and   turning  the   top   soil— «0   that   the    The  ' 
stubble  is   all  buried  in   the  bottom  of  the   furrow 
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SHOWING  HOW  THE  HESSIAN  FLY  PASSES  FROM  CROP  TO  CROP. 

Flaxseed'  is  the  resting  stage.  demonstration  work 


The  interest  in  this  meeting  was 
very  unusual.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
largest  affair  of  the  kind  I  ever  attend- 
ed, and  at  first  thought  one  of  the  most 
unusual  features  was  the  fact  that 
the  demonstrations  were  held  in  one 
Renter  of  a  little  territory  that  received 
loaa  rainf**!!  ^^er  *^o^r  than  **n^^  /^fjjoi. 
section  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
drouth  there  was  very  unusual.  Corn 
was  short  and  curled,  and  other  crops 
showed  a  corresponding  result  from 
the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture.  The 
need  of  drainage  in  that  section  wa« 
most  pronounced,  because  the  root  sys- 
term  of  the  plant  was  not  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  moisture  during  the 
drouth.  All  things  considered,  the  in- 
terest shown  is  very  complimentary  to 
the  farm  bureaus  of  that  town. 

Most  localities  need  more  of  this 
Whenever  we  find  a  farmer  lay- 


"Uninfested    plants   have    slender    leaves,   light    ing  tile  systematically,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 

he  is  a  succes.sful  farmer. — F.  R.  Stevens. 


FEDERAL  ROAD  AID 


This  places  the  embryo  fly  where  it  is  not  likely  to  green   in   color,  and  as  tillers   are  thrown   out   they 

ever  get  to  the  surface  so  as  to  damage  the  new  plants,  spread  and  cover  the  ground. 

Provide   Fertility  "Infested    plants    have   broad    leaves,    a    dark- 

The  second  maneuver  in  the  defensive  campaign  green  color,  stand  erect  in  the  drill  row,  and  do  not                                             

against  the  Hessian  Fly  is  to  have  plenty  of  soluble  tiller.  Maggots  will  be  found  between  the  leaf  Motorists  generally  are  sanguine  that  road  co- 
plant  food  in  the  soil  so  that  the  new  seeding  can  sheath  and  the  stalk— near  the  base  of  the  plant.  operation  just  established  between  the  National  Gov- 
start  off  strong  and  rapidly.  Life  in  any  form  is  "Where  rotations  are  practiced  it  is  the  best  ernment  and  the  several  states  will  accomplish  a  big 
better  fortified  a-rainst  disease  and  enemies  if  it  has  way  of  starving  the  fly  on  an  infested  field.  Wheat  step  toward  the  evolution  of  a  Federal  system  of  high- 
plenty  of  vigor  and  vitality.  When  the  new  plants  follovdng  wheat  on  an  infested  field  may  keep  the  ways  which  will  connect  the  different  sections  of  the 
start  out  rapidly  they  have  a  much  better  chance  of  fly  alive  where  other  crops  give  the  fly  no  chance  to  country  as  effectively  as  the  French  plan  of  national 


outgrowing  injuries  than  when  weak.  If  barnyard 
manure  is  used,  it  is  best  to  have  it  well  rotted  and 
use  it  as  top-dressing,  harrowing  it  well  into  the  soil 
to  be  ready  to  feed  plant  life  at  once.  Its  chief  value 
is  its   nitrogen,   however,  as  it  is  deficient   both   in 


winter.     Barley   and  rye   also   support   the   fly   and    routes. 


"The  most  refreshing  feature  of  the  Federal 
Aid  road  act  is  its  fcredoni  from  the  taint  of  "pork 
barrel',  "  comments  Chairman  George  C.  Diehl,  of  the 
Good  Roads  Board  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, which  worked  so  persistently  for  the  measure 
along  with  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 


should  not  be  used  in  the  rotation. 

"One   infested   field    furnishes   flies  for    all    the 
neighboring    fields    of    wheat.      All    wheat    raisers 
should    employ    the    preventive    measures,    observe 
potash    and    phosphoric   acid.     It   will   pay    on    the    sowing  dates,  and  practice  rotations  at  the  same  sea- 
majority  of  farms  to  mix  some  acid  phosphate  with    .son.     One  carelessly   managed   farm    may   keep   this 

the   manure,   or.   drill   200    or   300    pounds   per   acre    costly  pest  alive  year  after  year  in  the  community  way  Officials. 

„..f; —  ^«foo>,    nn<l  rninfftst  mflnv  wheat  fields."  "An   automatic   check   is  placed  upon  any  raid 

on  the  United  States  Treasury,"  continues  the  road 

This  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  series  on  wheat  authority,  "in  requiring  that  the  state  must  match 

growing.     The  first  dealt  with  the  preparation  of  the  each   Federal  dollar   with   at   least   an   equal  amount 

ground;  the  second  with  the  necessity  of  grading  the  Of  course,  this  means  that  the  state  will  not  squander 

Quickness  of  start  and  rapidity  of  growth  in    seed  so  as  to  have  perfect,  plump  grains,  and  this  its    money    for    make-shift    construction    or    repair. 

piant"life  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  amount    article  dealing  with  the  most  serious  pest  the  wheat  The  law  further  guards  against  'pork  barrel'  by  re- 

of  available  nitrogen  at  hand,  and  since  we  want  the    raiser  has  to  contend  with.     The  importance  of  tak-  quiring  all  of  the  co-operation  to  be  between  the  state 

young  wheat  plants  to  be  able  to  out-run  the  Hessian    ing  proper  precaution  in  every  step  in  growing  wheat  highway  departments  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

fly  we  must  provide  it  with  sufficient  nutrition.  should  be   seriously   considered   at  this   season   since  ture.     No   political  oBcial    has  any  power   over   the 

Time  of  Seeding  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  before  another  harvest  work   at   all,   and  it  is  a  credit  to  the   members  of 

Referring  again  to  the  sketch,  we  find  that  the    rolls  around.    The  present  year's  crop  falls  far  short  Congress  that  they  made  the  state  the  unit." 


separately.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  potash    and  reinfest  many  wheat  fields, 
this  year. 

When    commercial    fertilizer    is    used    alone,    or 
even  in  connection  with  manure  in  many  instances, 
it  should   carry  2   to   3   percent   of   nitrogen,  or   am 
monia 
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You  Own  a  Thousand 
Factories  and  More 

—Work  Them! 


Fruit  Growing  Along  the 

Hudson 


By  E.  E.  REYNOLDS 


Every  little  wheat  plant  on  your  farm  is  a 
tiny  factory.  It  works,  constantly  changing 
fertilizer  or  plant  food  into  bushels  of  wheat. 
By  this  manufacturing  process,  plant  food 
which  is  cheap  is  converted  into  human  food 
which  is  high  in  comparison. 
These  tiny  plants  will  work  for  you  day  and 
night  if  you  give  them  the  materials.  If  you 
don't  they  only  produce  half  what  they  should. 
The  war  has  increased  the  cost  of  your  fertil- 
izer about  50c  per  acre,  but  it  has  increased 
the  value  of  the  yield  of  the  average  acre  of 
wheat  $5  or  more,  based  on  20  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  |10  more,  based  on  a  yield  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  right  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  the  crop  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
and  get  big  yields  now  when  big  yields  don't 
mean  a  poor  price. 


— Contain  just  the  elements  of  plant  food  that 
the  crop  requires.  They  are  digestible  foods 
that  the  plant  can  use,  and  they're  mixed  to 
feed  the  crop  from  seed  time  'til  harvest. 
OBER  fertilizers  give  you  a  feature  that  no 
other   fertilizer   can   give.    They   have  the 

"OBERMETHOD  IN  EVERYBAG." 
The  OBERMETHOD  is  a  process  by  which 
the  fertilizer  is  so  thoroughly  mixed  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  analysis  at  the 
tip  or  the  top.  The  Nitrogen,  the  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  PoUsh  are  perfectly  blended. 
Instead  of  one  plant  getting  too  much  Am- 
monia and  not  enough  Phosphoric  Acid,  every 
plant  gets  just  the  same  Iwlanccd  ration  of 
plant  food  to  nourish  stalk  and  fruit. 

The  OBERMETHOD  is  almost  as  import- 
ant as  analysis,  because  overf^eHintr  nn^  cro" 
and  starving  another  is  bound  to  cut  down  the 
yield.  Equal  feeding  means  equal  yielding. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  prices  and  full 
information  about  OBER  fertilizers— mixed 
with  consunt  improvement  since  1857. 

G.  OBER&  SONS  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland        (<•) 

fCopyripht  191(!  hy  O.  Ob«r  A  Bona  Co.) 


"OBERMETHOD 
:  IN   EVERYBAG" 


THE    GUARANTEE 

LIME  &  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


A  large  party  of 
Western  New 
York  fruit  grow- 
ers started  from 
Albany  on  the 
morning  of  August 
2nd,  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the 
orchards  and  small 
fruit  plantations 
in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  it 
being  the  annual 
outing  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Associa- 
tion. At  [Eander- 
hook,  Columbia 
County,  the  West- 
ern  New  York 


packed  largely  in 
barrels,  but  he  has 
used  a  half-barrel 
pack  with  some 
success. 

Near  P  o  u  g  h  - 
keepsie,  the  fine 
orchard  of  W,  H. 
Hart  was  inspect- 
ed. This  orchard 
is  of  Baldwins  and 
Spies,  the  trees 
are  18  years  old 
and  set  30  feet 
apart.  The  owner 
will  not  remove 
any  of  the  trees 
but  will  cut  back 
heavily. 

On  the  morning 


The  Spread- 
er Y  on 
BbouJd   Buy 


Beatitlfully    lUustra. 

Uxl    CATALOG 

FRKK  for  the 

ask  lag. 


Onr  ipccisl  p»t»nl«l    f««tnrc«  b»»«  tliMn    all 
gnauing.     Ho  one  •!••  can  iu«  them,  but  loni* 
other»      try      to     imitate    them  Thoniandi  of    American 

farmrrt  bare  diMorered  for  themnlve*  that  not  one  of  the 
imiutinn?  hefiin  to  equal  tba  original  GUARANTEE  LIME  A 
FERTILIZER  >PRKAnKR. 

Pay  attention  t.)  tlie  name  of  lh«  Ipreadar  yon  boy.  Nlrk- 
oamet  enc.iiira(t«  •ubjtltutei  Our  trade  mark  "ODARANTEE'' 
pmterta  yoti  from  (tnltniitiition, 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE  for  full  Information  <»n«*Tnlnr  tba 
"■OUARANTEE  spreader,"  thatprmder  of    'NO  REGRETS    • 

GUARArfTEE   MANUFACTURING  CO.' 
DeptC  3.  Baltimore.  Md. 


IBSBCEEaa 


Here's  the  right  outfit  for  work- 
insr  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  preiisure  design  with  minute  accu- 
raieconttrtictlon,  getsall  tha 
Julcewitli  low  operHllngex- 
ponse.  RuiltinNlzesfrom 
IS  lo  400  barrels  a  day. 
W-page  CalaloEiie 
frie.    Write  today. 

A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  146' 
York,  Penna. 

WtaUo 

mak» 

tngtnrt, 

BawmilU, 

TXrfhm-t, 

4»»/or  Catmlofu*. 


fanners,  many  accompanied  by  their  of  the  second  day 's  trip  the  party  cross 
wives,  were  met  by  automobiles  provid-  ed  the  Hudson  and  was  taken  by  the 
ed  b^  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Hudson  west  shore  growers  down  thru  a  magni- 
Valley,  and  the  party  began  its  inspec-  ficent  small  fruit  belt  to  Newburgh,  and 
tion  of  orchards  on  the  east  side  of  the  back  to  Kingston,  leaving  the  latter 
Hudson  river.  place  after   three   days  of   travel   thru 

Kinderhook  is  the  center  of  the  or-  this  wonderful  farming  country, 
chard  industry  of  Columbia  County.  The  hills  for  many  miles  bordering 
There  are  many  large  orchards  in  the  the  river  are  covered  with  orchards, 
vicinity,  including  that  of  L.  L.  Morrell,  vineyards  and  small  fruit  plantations, 
who  has  170  acres  in  fruit.  Mr.  Morrell  In  most  cases  these  three  industries  are 
thins  his  apples  to  five  to  six  inches,  crowded  into  one,  for  vineyards  and 
depending  upon  the  variety,  and  he  orchards  are  closely  interplanted  with 
finds  that  thinning  pays  big.  He  uses  bush  fruits  and  strawberries.  It  is  not 
a  mechanical  grader  in  sorting  his  fruit,  unusual  to  see  four  rows  of  currants  or 
He  grades  thoroly  and  while  formerly  raspberries  between  rows  of  grapes,  and 
experienced  men  were  necessary,  now  a  row  of  bush  fruit  between  the  grape 
any  ordinary  man  with  a  grader  can  do  vines  in  the  row.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  work  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Morrell  peach  and  pear  orchards.  Potatoes  and 
packs  some  fruit  in  toxes,  and  finds  tomatoes  are  largely  planted  in  vine- 
it  pays  providing  the  apples  are  pack-  yards.  No  land  is  wasted.  Much  horse 
ed  as  well  as  the  western  men  do  the  manure  is  shipped  by  boat  from  New 
work.  York  City  and  the  ground  is  kept  well 

The    Hudson    Biver   growers    take   a   enriched.     The  amount  of  fruit  growii 
great  deal  of  care  in  setting  the  young   to  the  acre  is  immense, 
trees,  thereby  giving  them  a  good  start.       Hudson  River  orcharding  is  a  differ 
On  Mr.  Morrell '8  place  a  barrel  of  wa-   ent   proposition  from   that   of   Westen 
ter  is  taken  into  the  field  and  the  trees   New  York  or  Ohio.    The  apple  trees  arc 
dipped  into  the   water   for  five  or  six    smaller.     Much  corn  is  grown  in  these 
minutes,  then  the  roots  are  cut  iback,   orchards.     In  some  of  the  young  apple 
taking   off  the  bruises.     One   thousand   orchards  the  owners  were  harvesting  a 
trees  were  set  out  on  the  Morrell  place   crop  of  hay.     As  a  rule  a  grain,  hay, 
in  this  way  and  only  one  of  the  entire   small  fruit  or  potato  crop  was  growing 
lot  was  lost.  in  the  orchards. 

The  varieties  grown  in  the  Kinder-  The  apple  crop  this  year  in  the 
hook  district  are  mostly  Baldwins,  Hudson  Valley  promises  a  better  yield 
Greenings  and  Dutchess.  Ben  Davis  than  in  Western  New  York,  and  the 
apples  were  largely  grown  at  one  time,  quality  is  excellent.  Edward  VanAyl- 
but  are  not  in  favor  now.  stine   estimates  the   apple  crop   in  the 

Kinderhook  is  the  home  of  Edward  valley  at  not  over  sixty  percent  of  a 
VanAylstine,  who  has  a  fine  400-acre  full  crop,  and  thirty  percent  less  than 
farm  with  a  large  orchard.  In  addi-  last  year.  An  extensive  apple  grower 
tion  to  being  state  director  of  farmers'  in  Orange  County  who  has  control  of 
institutes,  Mr.  VanAylstine  is  one  of  several  orchards  told  the  writer  that  last 
the  beat  farmers  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  year  he  marketed  19,000  barrels,  while 
being  not  only  a  successful  preacher  of  this  year  his  pack  will  not  exceed  5,000 
good  farming,  but  successfully  practic-    barrels. 

ing  what  he  preaches.  The    Hudson   River   growers   are    not 

At  noon  luncheon  was  served  at  the  generally  troubled  with  scab,  seldom 
home  of  W.  8.  Teator,  whose  famous  having  to  spray  in  summer,  but  the  red 
Blue  Ribbon  apples  gro^vn  in  his  110  bug  is  a  serious  pest  in  the  orchards, 
acre  orchard  bring  top-notch  prices  in  The  pear  thrips  and  psylla  are  found  in 
the  markets.  Mr.  Teator  has  won  more  some  orchards,  but  are  well  under  con- 
prizes  on  his  apple  exhibits  at  the  New    trol. 

York  State  fruit  shows  than  any  other  The  Western  New  York  fruit  growers 
grower.  inspected  more  than  100  orchards  and 
Cultivation  in  the  Teator  orchard  vineyards  on  their  three  days'  trip 
means  a  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  which  was  the  most  profitable  and  enjoy- 
untill  well  into  July.  Vetch,  crimson  aible  summer  outing  ever  conducted  by 
clover,  cowhorn  turnips  and  oats,  rcil  the  State  Association, 
clover  and   timothy  are   used   as  cover  


Hoffman's 

'Seed  Wheat 


,  40,000  bushels  (U-own   on 
ll.M  acres  in   the    Lan- 
fCUKtcr       County       Seed 
^ Wheat  Belt. 

SIX  KlNDS-rplinbV  ,  bar- 
dy,  prolific— the  choice  of 
sixty  varieties— that  came 
under  our  obrn'rvation  dur- 
^  ing  1 7  years  of  Seed  Wheat 
production. 

GRADED  through  three 
modern  cioanerM — the 

,';\Volf,"  the  "Howe,"  the 
"Clipper."  Free  of  smut, 
rj'e,  cockle,  chess,  ((arlic. 
PRICES  ARE  JUST.  It 
%\  ill  coat  you  20c  to  80c  per 
acre  to  change  seed,  includ' 
iiiK  bags,  and  in  tuoat 
cases  freight. 

Seed  must  please  you. 
If  it  don't  you  return  it 
at  our  expense  for 
freight  and  we  return 
your  money. 

The  head  of  ■wheat 
shown  here  is  "Leap's 
I»rollflc."  This  variety  is 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels 
ptT  acre.  We  wo»ild  like 
to  send  vou  n  sample  with 
•'Hoffman's  Wheat  Cata- 
log"—both  free,  if  you 
toll  where  you  saw 
our  advertisement. 

A.  H.  Hoffman, 

Inc. 

LandisviUe,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  MtGilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  j 

Thousands   are   making  Bi(  Money 
with  our  presses — why  not  you? 
Sizes  10  to  400  bbls.  daily;  hand 
or  power.    Cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,    filters,    etc. 
Fully  guaranteed.  All  power  , 
prpssea  have  steel  beams 
and  sills.     Catalog  Free. 
IIYimAlTLIC  PRESS  MF<J.  CO. 
245  Mnrolo  Av^  Honnt  4.'llc«d.  O. 

>r  Room  119   F    Oortlandt  at..  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND^SAMPLE 


P 


Over  iS, 000,000   rods  Brown 

^  Fence  alremly  aold  to  400,000 

J  fnrmers       FBctory  I'ricee, 

KreJKht  Prepaid.  1 80  styles, 

_.-.     r„,    ,,_^  '3o  P»'  'od  up.     Gates  and 

£§•     'S^-^''^      S'e<l  Pc-ita,  tool     Write   postal. 

THF    BROWN    PENCE     «   WIRE    CO. 

Dtpt.   121  ...        Clavsland,  Ohio 


WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

Kharkov  has  yielded  50  lo  70  bu  per  Acre        -A 

>Vrlta  for  catalon  and  circular,  descrlblnB  this  wan- 
lerful  ylfilder.  HEURYS  DRIC.INAL  KHARKOV 
Imported  direct  from  Rumla.  Has  no  superior, 
largest  ylelder  by  tests  and  withstands  the  severest 
vlnters.  Have  Improved  Turkey  Red,  other  vari- 
eties and  Mammoth  white  Rye  Larxe  stock  Alfalfa 
Timothy  and  all  r'.nwH  Heed.  Write  for  circular,  free 
-lamplee.  fipeclal  low  prices. 
\.  A.  IIEKKY  SEKrxX).,  Box  UO,  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


TAPES 

Fast  Color*      -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

for  Bunching  Ajp&raiuj,  Celery,  Veietablej,  Etc 

Attr&ctlvely   prepared    products   command   top 

prices  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  and  prices. 

WirX  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  MaAet  St. .  Plul.. 


TIMOTHY 


AT 

WHOLES^a 

\t»\   recleaned  aead. 


Extraordinary   bijt  values.     New  Xent» 
Quality  guaranteed.  tJoh" 
prices  on  Alnike    Uliio  Gi 
graaa  and  all  ticiil  seeds. 

Hharir_ 
>Etu  Co.,   Uept.     3o^  43rd  and  Koby  St.     Chicago,   lU. 


Quality  Ruarantec'd.  Sold  subject  your  npproval.    Lowest 

prices  on  Alnike,  Uluc  Umiw,  (lover.  Alfalfa   and    mixed 

rasa  and  all  tidil  seeds.     Samplcx,  prices  and  big  valo- 

hle  proflt-Hliaring  Seed  Guide  Free.  Amkrican  Mi'TOAL 


crops.     With  his  bearing  orchard,  Mr.  MXTLCHINa    STBAWBEBBIES 

Teator  finds  that  a  good  one-year  clov-  

or  sod   every    third    or    fourth    year   is  Only  once  during  its  life  is  it  advis- 

beneficial.      He    cuts    the    clover    quite  able  to  mulch  the  strawberry  bed  with 

early  and   makes  hay  of  it  where  the  barnyard   manure.     And   that   is  when 

soil  is  strong  and  the  trees  are  flourish-  the  bed  is  to  be  plowed  up  in  the  spring 

ing,  or  leaves  it  lying  on  the  soil  if  the  after    it    has    borne    its    crop    of    fruit. 

conditions  are  otherwise.     His  fruit  is  Mulching  a  bed  with  manure  will  givw 
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Alfalfa    Seed 

Purity  90.80  percent  guaranteed  to  be  true  Mon- 
tana non-lrr  Icated  Heed.  Wo  believe  it  cannot  be 
CKoelled  for  hardlneaa  and  productlvoncsH.  Fxtra 
Fancy  Timothy  Seed.  Catalog  and  samplea  free. 
OUCK8   Sana    FARMS,  Smokotown    Pa. 
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Ideal  Fruit  Pickers'  Bag 

Price  right.  Write  for  cauiog.       Agents  waiit««l 

G.  H.  Barker  Mfjl.  Co.,  Honeoye  Fails,  n.y. 
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are  the   largest  bandlera  of  commianlon  hay 
In  Greater  New  York;  If  you  have  hay  todla- 
POM  of  oommunlcate  with  them. 
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Strawberry  Plants 


For  Aug.  and  Fall  plant- 
ing. Runner  and  pot- 
grown  plants  th.'it  will  bear  fruit  next  rtuintuer.  Stan- 
dard and  Kver-beiirlnn  varieties  Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  plants,  Krult  Trees,  Roses  &  Shrubs. 
Catalog  Free.  Hurry  A.  Squires,  Rcmsenburt,  N.Y. 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


Make    big 
..     .  ninoey    on 

■mall  plot  of  ground.       Hooklct  10  centfl    telling  all 
about  It.  THE  RIHINtl  Sun 

tilNBENO  NUR8F-RV,  Box  1).  Narrows.  Ky. 


TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  X^^-J^T. 

from  field  of  mL^ed  hnv.     Isxtni  pure.     A  bargain. 

O.  M.  Scott  A  SonHCc)..  i:i7  Main  St.,  MaryHvllle,  O.* 

ALWAYS  mention  PennsjriTania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  our  advertisers.  This  will 
insur*    you    prompt  attention    and    aarrica. 
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a  crop  of  something  not  wanted— weeds. 
A  weedy  strawberry  field  requires  more 
labor  than  the  crop  is  worth.  At  least, 
that  has  been  my  experience. 

When  the  ground  is  frozen  about  one 
inch  deep,  I  spread  three  or  four  inches 
of  straw  over  the  bods.  The  mulch  pre- 
vents the  lifting  of  the  plants  that  usu- 
ally results  from  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  It  also  conserves  moisture  lu 
the  spring  and  keeps  down  weeds.  In 
the  early  spring  the  straw  immediately 
over  the  row  is  raked  to  the  middle. 
This  gives  the  berries  a  clean  surface 
on  which  to  form  and  ripen. 

"When  a  new  bed  has  been  set  out,  and 
the  old  one  is  to  be  plowed  up  after  it 
has  borne  its  crop  of  berries,  I  always 
mulch  heavily  with  barnyard  manure. 
Manure  is  spread  on  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches.  Weeds  will  make  little 
growth  until  the  plants  have  borne  their 
crop  of  berries.  This  application  of 
manure  will  not  only  increase  the  crop 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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thoroly  mixes  the  manure  and  vegeta- 
tion and  causes  the  mass  to  decay  even- 
ly and  rapidly. 

By  spring,  I  have  serveral  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer that  is  hard  to  beat-^  fertilizer 
that  not  only  furnishes  a  large  percent- 
age of  plant-food  in  an  available  form, 
but  one  that  also  supplies  the  soil  with 
humus. 

Many  object  to  composting  vegeta- 
tion, claiming  that  it  spreads  weed-seed 
and  diseases  over  the  garden.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  this  is  not  true  when 
the  vegetation  is  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  manure  and  forked  several  times  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  decomposing  mass 
kills  the  vitality  of  the  weed  seeds  and 
disease  germs. — E. 


OEOWINO  PEAS  AND  BEANS  FOR 
CANNEEIES 


Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  has  one  of 
the  largest  pea  and  bean  canneries  in 


RUNNING  GOOSF.RF.RRIES  THRU  FANNING  MILL  FOR  MARKET. 
of  berries,  but  will  place  the  soil  in  ex-   the  country.     One   noteworthy   feature 
cellent  condition   for   the   crop   that  is  of  the  industry  is  that  the  hundreds  of 


to  follow.— T.  Z.  R. 


COMPOSTING  VEGETABLE 
MATTEE 


All 
OtKer,s 


Champion  X  has  been 

the  regular  factory  equipment 
on  oil  Ford  cars  since  1911. 


Four  Cars  Come  With  Champions 
to  One  With  Any  Other 


Since  four  of  every  five  new  cars  come 
equipped  with  Champions,  our  plugs 
are  constantly  on  test  with  80%  of 
the  owners  of  new  cars. 

No  other  spark  plug  is  undergoing  such 
a  gigantic  final  consumer  test. 

And  on  the  outcome  is  staked  the  voy 
life  of  our  business. 


But  the  consumer  verdict  in  f avor  oi 
Champions  has  enabled  us  to  double 
our  business  every  yearof  its  existence. 

Such  a  test — such  a  verdict— establish 
Champion  dependability  as  known- 
proven,  indisputable  fact  to  be 
remembered  when  you  replace  the 
spark  plugs  in  your  car. 


Dealers  everywhere  are  prepared  to  satisfy  the  insistent  consumer  demand  for 

xS^taow  which  Champion  is  desiRtied  to  serve  each  different  motor. 
S«f  tliat  the  imme  Champion  is  on  the  porcela  n-not  merely  on  the  box. 
I^ttfy  us  immediately  if  you  have  any  UoublegetUng  Champions  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,    511  Avondale  Ave.,    Toledo,  Ohio 


acres  of  peas  and  beans  which  supply 

the  canneries  are  all  owned  by  one  man. 

When  I  was  at  Freehold  on  the  morning 

of  June  23,  I  saw  42  two-horse  wagon 

loads  of  peas  come  up  to  the  cannery 

After  the  garden  is  thru  bearing,  I  and  unload  their  vines  into   the  large 

gather  up  all  the  dead  vines,  grasses  and  machine  which  shells  the  peas  and  sends 

trash  of  all  kinds   and  compost  them,   the  -empty"   vines   out   at   the   other 

side  of  the  factory. 

I  saw  very  extensive  fields  of  bush 
limas;  some  just  up  and  others  had  been 
up  long  enough  so  that  they  were  ready 
to  be  hoed.  In  all  probability  peas  had 
been  harvested  from  these  fields  before 
the  bush  lima  beans  were  planted.  The 
hoers  were  at  work,  18  of  them  in  a 
line,  so  that  at  each  round  36  rows  were 
completed.  A  foreman  standing  direct- 
ly behind  his  men  watched  the  work 
of  each  one.  Directly  behind  him  there 
is  a  boy  who  follows  along  with  a  horse 
and  wagon.  On  this  a  small  barrel  of 
ice  water  is  carried  so  that  the  men  will 
not  have  an  excuse  to  run  off  for  water 
or  to  get  behind  with  their  rows. 

Just  across  the  road  is  another  field 
owned  by  the  same  canner.  It  is  more 
than  a  mile  long  and  a  half  mile  wide. 
Specialization  in  agriculture  seems  to  be 
here  just  as  it  is  in  other  industries. 
Shipping  facilities  are  so  good  that  we 
have  a  world  market  instead  of  a  local 
proposition.  Therefore,  each  farmer 
should  plant  more  of  those  things  which 
Side  by  side  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  ^^  ^est  in  his  particular  locality  and 
I  have  two  rail  pens.  These  pens  are  the  plant  less  of  those  crops  which  frequent- 
same  size.  First  a  load  of  strawy  manure    ]y  fail. 

is    dumped   into    one   pen.      A    load    of , 

vegetation  is  scattered  over  the  manure. 

The  vegetation  and  manure  are  thus  al-  Never  put  cream  in  a  rusty  or  batter- 
ternately  placed  until  the  pen  is  full,  ed  can  and  always  remember  that  uulk 
the  top  layer  being  manure.  Several  and  cream  have  that  property  of  ab- 
times  during  the  winter  the  compost  is  sorbing  bad  flavors. -W.  B.  Combe,  Mo. 
forked  from  one  pen  to  the  other.  This   College  of  Agriculture. 
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Collars 


FITS  EXTREMELY  WELL  AND 
GOES  WITH  THE  PREVAILING 
STYLE  IN  BROAD  END  TIES 
AND  FOUR-IN-HANDS. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Cc,  Inc.,  Makers 


NIGHT  PHOTO  OF  CUT-WORMS  STOPPED  BY 
COrrON  BAND  ON  YOUNG  TREE. 


Has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  evciy  Fann  Use  since  tSsx 
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Farmers  Drain  Your  Land.  ':r^t'ilcSw^^^^x\t.    1^.0 d^^^.^ 


Aerca  of  Bwampr 

wUliourUle.    W« are alao  nwnufActureni  of  Hollow  Btlok  and  bioeka. 
Dealer8iaS«wer  Pipe,  Flue  MnlDB  and  Builders'  SuppUea.    Write  for 
our  catalogue  "  Beaeflta  on  DralDase  and  How  to  Drain.  ' 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Ik.,    fit  THIRD  AVENUE ,  AUANY  .NEW  YOU 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


Atk  your 


dcalw.     Writs  tor  troo  booklet.    VOMK  CHCMI 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old  Reliable  Bona' 
Oanlel  IW«Cafftr«y*e  %9tn  C^. 

m-va  wiiMk  iMi..  nitttank.  r*- 


Corn  Harvester 


That  Beat*  them  all.  One  horae  eut«  two  rowa 
Carrlea  to  the  ahock.  Worked  by  1 .  2  or  .1  men  No 
Ir-^-r.  lJo..,r«of«r  ••>  PW'eot  condition:  win  e«-  danaer.  No  twine  Free  trlal.^eal«)  make  Stump 
i^Orn  Harvester  change  for  nwlneor  oattia  P"""«'»  •?«' T"*  SJJSteV  rS?'*i2LJ^iii-  RhK 
ALVIN  F.  FRANTZ.  8AYLOB8BUBO.  P«.  I  wanted.  H.  P.  BENNRTT  *.CO..  Weaterrlllo.  Ohtn 
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will  be  remembered  that  a  similar  reBolution  was  in-  We  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  this  man.  It  may 
troducod  into  Congress  the  past  winter.  It  has  al-  be  good  for  the  firm  to  teach  Smith  how  to  handle 
ways  been  a  policy  of  a  fraud  or  counterfeit,  not  only  twenty-five  thousand  bricks  in  the  time  it  takes  him 
to  imitate  but  to  malign  and  misrepresent  the  real,  now  to  handle  fifteen  thousand,  but  what  about  the 
Among  the  resolutions  which  passed  the  convention  effect  on  Smith!  A  man  can  do  just  so  much  work 
were:  Favoring  the  encouragement,  by  Congressional  in  seventy  years.  If  he  docs  it  in  fifty-five  years,  he 
enactment  of  laws,  of  the  manufacture  of  industrial  pays  for  his  "efficiency"  by  a  toll  of  life.  However 
alcohol  from  farm  waste;  condemning  the  "Food  Ex-  the  "snuffing  out"  of  lives  in  their  prime  is  not  all 
pert"  columns  of  the  "yellow  press"  for  their  mis-  due  to  over-work.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  far  more 
leading  and  untruthful  statements,  and  favoring  the  lives  are  shortened  and  made  miserable  by  excesses 
greater  use  of  skimmed  milk  and  urging  the  repeal  of  in  other  ways — all  due,  however,  to  a  lack  of  know- 
such  laws  as  interfere  with  its  more  general  use.  ing  how  to  be  efl^cient.    The  Chief  of  the  Recruiting 

Bureau  at  New  York  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 

Every  time  there  is  a  proposition  out  of  11,012  men  who  applied  for  enlistment  during 

FATEBNALISM     to   increase   the   functions   of  the  the  past  year,  only  316,   or   one  in  .f5,   were  found 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

Mvnts  per  agate-line  measurement,  or  $4.20  perlneh,  (14  lines  per 
Intfi),  each  Insertion.  No  udvertlaemeutnr  leas  than  3  lines  Inserted.  No 
fleoeptlve,  immoral  or  swIudlluK  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  price. 
Pennsylvania  Faraier  aiivertlsera  are  rellahle. 

Speola  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.  Complete  Informa- 
tion furnished  upon  request. 


government,  especially  when  it  is 
proposed  to  do  something  co-operatively  that  has  al- 
ways been  done  by  private  enterprise,  the  cry  of  pa- 
ternalism is  raised.     The  word  paternal  comes  from 


physically  fit.  Surely  there  must  be  foes  —  not 
foreign — among  us  that  are  attacking  our  very  exis- 
tence. The  study  of  human  efficiency  must  include 
more  than  how  to  get  more  work  done.    It  must  seek 


the  root  word  pater,  meaning  father,  and  paternalism  to  eliminate  from  our  lives  the  things  that  shorten  it 
properly  means  the  fatherly  direction  or  care  of  a  and  make  it  miserable.  How  to  play  as  well  as  how 
ruler  over  the  interests  of  his  subjects.    It  will  thus    to  work;  how  to  take  our  pleasures  as  well  as  how 


Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  BorsMi  ol 
Clrctilations 
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POOB  CBIMSON 
CLOVEB  SEED 


be  seen  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  reality 
as  paternalism  in  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,"  because  it  is  simply  a 
co-operative  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
a  democratic-republican  form  of  government  such 
governmental  functions  are  bound  to  increase  in 
number,  just  to  the  extent  that  citizens  become  in- 
telligent and  capable  of  co-operative  action.  There  is 
a  growing  belief  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  right  or 
necessary  to  pay  to  xjrivate  individuals  tribute,  or  a 


FABM 
MOBTGAGES 


Samples   of   crimson   clover   seed 
now  on  the  market  tested  recent- 
ly by  the  U.   S.   Department   of    profit,  for  conducting  and  furnishing  public  necessi- 
Agriculture  usually  have  contain-    ties.     The   economic   side   of   the  question— the   one 
ed  about  one-third  of  dead  seed,  and  in  many  samples    that   should   determine   the   right   or   wrong   of   the 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  seed  was  dead.     It  is    matter— is   whether    private    enterprise,   even    when 
important,  therefore,  that  farmers  know  the  quality    exacting  a  profit,  can  do  it  more  cheaply  and  satis- 
of  the  crimson  clover  seed  they  intend  to  sow.  Every    factorily  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  public  thru  its 
lot  of  seed  should  be  tested  for  germination,  and  then    government.    There  is  no  question  but  that  the  func- 
seeded  heavily  enough  to  insure  getting  a  stand.    If    tions  of  government  in  this  direction  are  being  ex- 
the  present  supply  of  seed  of  low  germination  is  sow-    tended  slowly  but  surely.     A  noted  writer  not  long 
ed  without  tasting,  and  at  a  usual  rate  of  seeding, 
podY    stands    and    failures    will    follow    even    under 
favorable  weather  conditions. 


ago,  in  giving  a  retrospective  review  of  his  eighty 
years  of  life,  said  that  the  drift  of  the  American  gov- 
» nit   in   this  direction  was  one  of  the  most  .si;;iii 
ficant  things  he  had  to  chronicle. 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  rank 


federal  road  funds  made  available 
by  the  new  federal  law.  Under  the 


The  hot  weather  of  the  past  month  has 
THE  COBN  caused  wonderful  growth  in  corn.     The 

OEOP  late  seeding  caused  by  the  cold  and  wet  FEDEEAL-AID 

spring   has   been  largely   offset   by   the  EOAD  FUNDS 
rapid   development  in  Joly,   and   present   conditions 

warrant   the   hope   of  full   maturity   with   a   normal  provisions  of  this  law  a  fund  odf  $5,000,000  is  appro 

fall.    But  this  IS  not  a  season  of  normal  weather  con-  priated  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

ditions  and  an  early  frost  will  bring  heavy  damage.  30,  1917.     Three  percent  of  this  amount  is  first  de- 

The  general  farmer  or  dairy  farmer  who  is  provided  duoted    to    finance   the    adminietmtaon    of    the    act, 

with  ample  silo  room  is  in  position  to  m'.ke  the  most  leaving    $4,850,000    to    be    apportioned    among    the 

of  the  crop  as  it  is.    An  early  frost  will  damage  but  states,  one-third  in  the  ratio  of  area,  one-third  in  the 

not  destroy  the  crop  for  silage.     The  man  without  a  ratio   of   population   and   one-(third   in   the    ratio  of 

silo  will  need  an  abundance  of  faith  and  even  then  he  mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and  star  routes.  On 

18  hkely  to  experience  some  worrisome  days  before  this  basis  New  York  is  second  only  to  Texas,  with 

the  crop  is  safe.  an  apropriation  the  first  year  of  $250,720.27  as  com- 
pared with  $291,927.81  for  Texas.     New  York  with 

The  season  has  been  a  strenuous  one  for  all  49,204  square  miles,  1.62  percent  of  the  area  of  the 

members    of    the    farm    family.      The    late  country,  9,113,614    population,    9.94    percent   of   the 

spring,   the    scarcity   of   labor   and   the    ne-  total  population  and  48,773  miles  or  3.94  percent  of 

eessity  for  making  best  use  of  the  abnormal-  the   total   mileage    of  star   and   rural   routes   of   the 

ly  short  growing  season  have  meant  hard  work  for  country  is  second  on   the  list.     Pennsylvania,  with 

aU  hands.     The  fair  and  picnic  season  is  now  here,  45,126  square  miles,  1.49  percent  of  the  total  area, 

to  offer  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.     Such  a  day  7,665,111  population   (8.36  percent  of  the  total)  and 

18  well  earned.     Take   the   idy   off  and   meet  your  54,638  miles  or  4.41  percent  of  t<ytal  mileage  of  mail 

friends  and  neighbors  in  a  day  of  rest  at  the  county  routes,    is  third    in   amount    of   appropriation,    with 

fair  or  community  picnic.    It  will  be  time  well  spent  $230,664.17.     New   Jersey    will   draw   $59,212.68   the 

and  will  make  the  fall  work  easier  and  more  worth  first    year,   Maryland   $44,047.22    and   Delaware     $8  - 

while.    And  do  not  forget  that  mother  and  the  chil-  184.37.      These    amount*    will    be    increased    propor- 

dren  deserve  the  recreation  as  much  as  you  do,  and  tionately  each  year  as  the  federal  appr<>priation  ad- 

that  they  will  perhaps  enjoy  it  more.    The  right  sort  vances  from  $10,000,000  in  1918  to  $25,000,000  in  1921. 
of  county  fair  will  give  a  day  of  clean,  wholesome  re- 


THB 
FAIBS 


creation  and  inspiration  to  the  entire  family.  If  it 
does  not  give  this  it  is  not  the  right  sort  of  a  fair 
and  you  need  a  clean-up  in  your  county. 


HUMAN 
EFFICIENCY 


THE  DAIEY,  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  CONVENTION 


The  convention  of  the 
American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  officials  which 
met  at  Detroit  last 
week  showed  its  good  sense  when  it  suppressed  a  set 
of  scandalous  anti-butter  resolutions.  These  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  by  a  member  from  Alabama  re- 
presenting the  land  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed  oil, 
the  basic  element  in  oleomargarine.  They  were  os- 
tensibly calling  for  Federal  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  dairy  industry,  but  really  to  place  before  the 
public  a  long  array  of  libelous  statements  about 
alleged  unsanitary  and  dangerous  elements  in  butter 
and  other  dairy  products.  Altho  the  convention  did 
not  endorse  them,  the  newspapers  quite  generally 
printed  them;  thus  giving  the  charges  publicity  which 
is  the  main  thing  the  interests  wanted  anyway.     It 


The  president  of  one  of  the  big  life 
insurance  companies  sounds  a  timely 
warning  on  the  subject  of  efficiency. 
Any  efficiency  scheme,  he  says,  that 
fails  to  take  account  of  human  life  cannot  accomplish 
its  object.  And  the  greatest  mistake  of  the  age  is 
the  "speeding  up"  which  wears  men  out  in  middle 
life.  They  get  more  done  in  the  first  few  years  of 
their  maturity,  but  that  gain  is  far  more  than  match- 
ed by  the  loss  of  a  long  period  of  years  when  they 
should  be  giving  efficient  service. 

"Think  of  the  value  of  human  lives  snuffed 
out  at  fifty-five.  Just  when  these  lives  have 
reached  their  maturity,  when  knowledge  has  be- 
come wisdom,  when  judgment  has  become  well 
balanced — fifteen  years  of  the  choicest  part  of 
their  lives  snuffed  out.  A  man  should  be  at  his 
best  up  to  seventy.  If  a  man  disappears  at 
fifty-five,  he  is  inefficient,  no  matter  what  he 
has  done  before  that  time — inefficient  because  he 
has  thrown  away  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  his  life." 


corporate  bodies,  viz:  Government  backing,  power 
to  ioaiit)  lujijj-tiuie  uontla,  and  lower  rates  of  interest. 
That  agriculture  has  been  paying  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  other  big,  productive  interests  is  shown 
by  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  Government  cov- 
ering every  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  country,  except  the  North  Atlantic 
and  New  England  States,  it  is  customary  to  charge 
an  annual  commission  or  fee  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest, sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  one  and 
one-half  percent.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on 
farm  mortgages  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is  5.8 
percent.  The  interest  and  commission  rales  in  the 
balance  of  the  country  vary  from  this  figure  to  lOJ 
percent  in  New  Mexico.  The  highest  commissions  are 
paid  in  states  where  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  of 
the  state  for  money.  Where  there  is  local  capital, 
most  loans  are  made  without  exacting  a  commission. 
It  was  found  that  banks  furnish  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  amount  invested  in  farm  mortgages  out 
of  their  own  funds,  and  they  "handle"  a  great  many 
more.  The  insurance  companies  supply  about  $700,- 
000,000,  or  another  fifth  of  the  total  sum  in  mort- 
gages. Their  fields  of  investment  are  chiefly  in  the 
central  and  western  states.  In  California  the  savings 
banks  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital.  In 
certain  states  such  as  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  private  investors  supply  a 
large  share.  In  the  light  of  the  findings  of  this  ex- 
haustive inquiry  there  should  be  no  more  assertions 
that  the  farming  business  is  not  in  need  of  a  more 
certain,  equitable  and  reasonable  source  of  working 
capital.  Whether  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
will  fully  meet  the  situation  without  change  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


One  need  but  compare  the  current  reports  of 
crop  conditions  and  yields  with  imarket  quotations 
to  see  once  more  the  relation  that  exists  ^between  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  amount  of  money  its  brings. 
Reports  show  that  yields  in  almost  every  lino  are, 
or  will  be,  below  those  of  last  year,  while  prices  are 
in  nearly  every  instance  higher.  These,  and  the 
many  reverse  situations,  should  stop  once  for  all 
the  silly  chatter  about  doubling  production  to  double 
the  income.  It  may  prove  true  for  occasional  indi- 
vidual, but  not  for  the  whole. 


to  study;  how,  when  and  what  to  eat  as  well  as  how 
to  get  the  money  to  buy  it.  "The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man." 


The  farms  of  the  United  States 
carry  mortgages  aggregating  about 
$3,500,000,000.  This  is  an  enormous 
amount,  and  the  discouraging  thing 
about  it  is  that  each  census  report  shows  that  the 
mortgaged  indebtedness  of  farms  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Because  of  this  handicap  and  the  moral 
effects  it  has  upon  farmers  and  agriculture  in  general 
we  have  at  last  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  need  of  a 
plan  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  agriculture  by 
which  improvements  may  be  made,  farms  obtained, 
and  debts  paid  off.  This  demand  has  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  a  digest  and 
explanation  of  which  we  will  publish  next  week. 
There  was  more  or  less  opposition  to  this  bill,  coming 
mainly  from  those  who  felt  that  it  might  interfere 
with  their  private  interests,  and  from  others  who 
looked  upon  it  as  class  legislation,  promoted  in  the 
interest  of  private  enterprise.  This  latter  objection 
is  ill-founded  since  it  is  in  fact  but  offering  to 
.  agriculture   the   same   opportunities   and   advantages 

high  in  the  apportionment  of  the    ^^  ^re  enjoyed  by  the  big  financial  institutions  and 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

state  to  Exhibit.— Plans   have   been 
worked   out   in   the  various  bureaus   of 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Quail  Eat  Potato  Bugs.— A  report  to  possibilities,  but  claims  to  give  the  un- 
the  state  department  of  Agriculture  varnished  facts  as  he  has  found  them  "in 
from  a  Blair  County  man  to  the  effect  his  practical  work  of  building  up  a  sue- 
that  his  potato  patch  was  cleared  of  cossful  plant.  The  style  is  chatty  and 
bugs  by  Quail  has  been  verified  and  simi-  interesting,  and  the  information  will  be 
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LAND  EECLAMATION  CONTEST 
FOB  BOYS 


the    State    Department    ot    Agriculture    i^r   instances   are   now   being   reported,   of  great  value  to  those  who  have  in  mind 
tn    make    the    most    elaborate    exhibits    hundreds    of    quail    have    been    turned    the  purpose  of  increasing  their  poultry 
ever  undertaken  by  the  department  at 
♦i,»  ,>ountv  fairs  and  similar  exhibitions 
S  be  Sold  this  year.     The  exhibits  will 


to    make    the    mosi    eiauuiuLo    ca.,iu..o    Hundreds    of    quail    have    been    turned    the  purpose     _  „  . 

undertaken  by  the  department  at    j^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^;^  jf  ^^e    business  from  a  few  hens  to  1000  or  so. 


what 


represent 

way   of   improving 


has  been  done  in  the 
orchard  conditions, 
"a'ctical  demonstration  of  soil  troat- 
Lnts.  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  super- 
vision and  other  lines  of  effort  wherein 
the  state  is  now  increasing  its  ef- 
In  addition  the  institute  lectur- 


coveys    could    be    located    near    potato 

I»atehes  it  would  save  much  money  and   Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.— By 

effort. 


forts. 


«r8  and  farm  advisors  will  speak  at 
various  fairs  on  the  subjects  in  which 
thev  work  and  a  determined  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment to  emphasize  the  educational  and 


Marshall  Gives  Warning. — Dr.  C.  J. 
Marshall,  the  state  veterinarian,  has 
renewed  his  warning  to  farmers  and 
cattle  dealers  to  guard  against  hog  chol- 
era now  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  care 
in  buying  thruout  the  fall  and  winter. 
Dr.  Marshall  suggests  that  the  safest 
way  is  to  buy  only  from  farmers  or 
dealers  whose  stock  has  been  examined 
and   whose   premises   are   known   to   be 


R.  A.  Craig,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science,  Purdue  University.  Bound  in 
cloth.  33i  pages,  6x8  inches.  Illus- 
trated. Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.  For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,    Price,  $1.50. 


The  DuPont  Company  has  just  an- 
nounced a  land  reclamation  contest  for 
boys.  A  total  of  $600  is  offered  in 
prizes.  For  full  information  address 
DuPont  Agricultural  Division,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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;U  to  em^pha^ize  the  educational  and    ^anitar^VheTiTdoubt,  get  Advice  "of    en  to  cause  and  prevention   of  disease    Corn  C 
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men  to  avoid  disease  so  far  as  possible 
and  rely  on  experienced  veterinarians 
when  diseaseoccurs.  The  book  makes  a 
valuable  reference  work  for  the  gen- 
eral farmer  or  stock  raiser. 


tomology  in  Ohio  State  University. 
Bound  in  cloth.  347  pages,  6x8  inches. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Published  by 
Lea  &  Febiger.  For  sale  thru  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer.     Price,  $2. 


for  a  state  wide  show  here  in  January  rpjj^g  ^^j.  Aid.— Secretary  of  Agricul 
and  will  make  its  campaign  accordingly.  ^^^.^  p^tton  has  put  up  to  the  men  who 
It  might  also  bo  added  that  fairs  which  ^^^,]^^^  the  proposition  to  buy  sheep  to 
tolerate  gambling  or  other  features  to  ^^^^^  Pennsylvania  farms  for  encour- 
the  minimizing  of  the  agricultural  end  ^gemcnt  of  sheep  raising  in  behalf  of 
may  have  rough  sledding  next  winter  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  industries  the  situa- 
when  appropriations  are  made  up.  uov-  ^.^^^  which  has  arisen  because  of  the 
ernor  Brumbaugh  expressed  this  idea  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
here  pretty  forcibly  last  winter  and  it  pogjtion  ^as  taken  up  by  many  farm- 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  State  Uealth  ^^^  j^  jg  beUeved  that  over  9,000  sheep 
and  Highway  departments  have  also  ar-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^gj^^,^  ^jy  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ranged  to  have  tents  with  exhibits  at  a    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  decided  to  give  sheep  rais- 

number  of  fairs  and  so  will  the  Labor  j^^^  another  trial.  The  state  has  no  This  book  is  designed  for  use  of  stu- 
and  Industry  department,  which  is  in  fy^jg  ^q  ^uy^  but  has  offered  expert  dents,  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  gar- 
charge  of  the   safety   end   of   state  ef-    examination  free.  deners.    It  gives  the  scientific  classifica- 

fort,  all   having  decided    to    adopt   the        rp^g  Dog  License  Law.— State  Game    tion  of  insects  and  relates  each  class  to    puHet   Marking    '. 128 

plan  of  getting  close  to  the  country  peo-   Commission   officials   are    authority    for    the  principles  of  control  which  latest  in-    Queries—  ..      ^       .         v-  u     =„ 

pie.     Preliminary   reports  on  premiums   ^^^   statement   that   the   law    requiring    vestigation    has    found    most    effective  Depluming    m.te,    Growing    chicks    in 

offered    for   agricultural    exhibits    indi-    ^^^^  ^^  ^e  assessed  and  licensed  is  now    ^ith   each   group.     The  book   is  excep- 
cate  the  largest   sum  ever  made  avail-    ^eing  enforced  in  three-fourths  of  the    tionally  well  printed, 
able  for  the  purpose.  counties  of  the  state  and  that  the  pro- 

The  State  as  an  Example. — The  com-  position  is  being  strongly  supported  in  productive  Farm  Crops.  —  By  E.  G. 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ten  years  rural  communities  where  ownerless  dogs  Montgomery,  Professor  of  Farm 
ago  noted  for  its  millions  in  bank,  is  out  have  been  the  cause  of  loss  of  sheep.  It 
of  debt  as  far  as  bonds  and  such  things  \s  likely  that  the  objections  to  the  law 
go,  but  presents  the  humiliating  spec-  will  be  tested  out  in  the  courts  as  the 
tacle  of  being  unable  to  meet  its  cur-  state  authorities  have  given  notice  to 
rent  bills.    State  Treasurer  Young  said    several    counties    that    they    will    take 

Wednesday  that  the  state  had  requi-  steps  to  secure  enforcement  if  it  is  not  ^j^.^  ^ook  is  intended  primarily  for  use 
sitions  made  on  his  department  for  a  taken  up.  The  objections  to  the  licens-  ^^  students  in  schools  of  agriculture,  in 
million  and  a  half  dollars  which  could  ing  proposition  are  said  to  have  dwindl-  ^j^^^.^  courses  or  in  secondary  schools, 
not  be  met  immediately,  but  which  in    ed  when  investigation  was  made.  j^.  j^  ^^  ^^jj  ^  j^andy  reference  work  for 

the  time  of  plenty  during  this  fall  could  Ideas  on  Conservation.  —  Governor  fj^j.j„ers.  The  text  matter  deals  with 
be  taken  care  of  without  an  effort.  The  Brumbaugh's  mail  is  containing  a  num-  ^^^  fundamental  principles  of  crop  pro- 
state's revenue  is  what  is  called  sea-son-  ber  of  ideas  on  conservation  depart-  Auction  as  demonstrated  by  practical  ex- 
al,  which  means  that  it  comes  in  bunch-  mental  bills  these  days.  The  governor  pgrience.  It  has  chapters  on  classifica- 
es.     Appropriations  should  be  made  so    has    declared    himself    in    favor    of    a    ^.^^  ^^  crops,  how  plants  grow,  produc- 


Crops,  Cornell  University.  Bound  in 
cloth.  6x8  inches,  493  pages.  Illus- 
trated. Published  by  J.  B.  Lippineott 
Co.  For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er.    Price,  $1.50. 
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William's 


bllUb       OK^.'ia        v>v/*.Lv 


Grangers'     Inter-State     Picnic, 
Grove,    Pa.,    August   28-September   2. 

Maryland    Horticultural    Society     (Summer 
Meeting).    Hancock,    Md.,    August    29-30. 

Farmers'     Mutual     Protective    Association, 


_       ^  .rJ 

pared  by  the  state's  well  paid  experts  mentioned  before,  but  there  is  a  aispo-    ^^^^^^    ^p    j^    detail    the    growing    and 

and  dealt  with  from  business  not  politi-  sition  on  the  part  of  men  interested  in    bandline  of  the  different  standard  farm    Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  September  5. 

cal  motives.     The  state  is  hard  put  to  various  phases  of  the  conservation  work    ^  Northern   Nut    Growers'    Association, 

get  money  to  keep  up  its  highways  and  to  have  the  department  so  divided  that 

to  run  its  government.     It  is  a  horrible  it  will  really  not  be  much  better  than 

example    of   lack    of    system    in   voting  the    present    system.      The    governor  s 

money  and  of  acting  on  bills.  plan  is  to  have  one  force  and  to  avoid 

Soil  Lectures.-Attention/ff  state  of-  duplication    of    effort     ^ot^bly    in    the 

flcials  in   charge   of  gathering   of   crop  field.      Incidentally,  .^^jvould    simplify 

statistics  is  befng  given  just  at  present  legislation.  -   Hamilton,     Harrisburg, 


to  the  soil  problems  and  data  regarding  August  14, 
manner  in  which  farmers  have  met  the 
shortage  of  potash  and  kept  their  fields 
up  to  good  condition  is  being  sought. 
From  all  accounts  the  use  of  lime  has 
been  very  general  and  immense  quanti- 
ties have  been  used,  a  return  to  old 
fashioned  methods  having  taken  place 
in  some  counties.  In  other  districts 
there  was  more  extensive  use  of  manure 
than  known  for  a  generation,  while 
various  experiments  were  made  with 
other  fertilizers.  The  state  has  been 
pretty  vigorously  buying  up  samples  of 
limes  sold  for  agricultural  use  and  also 
is  keeping  tabs  on  the  guarantees  in 
fertilizers.  The  idea  is  to  devote  con- 
siderable attention  this  fall  and  winter 
to  soils  and  lectures  giving  not  only 
well-known  facts,  but  actual  experi- 
ences will  be  delivered  at  institutes  and 
similar  gatherings. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Beekeeping. — By  Everett  Franklin  Phil- 
lips, of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  Rural 
Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
and  published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  457  pages,  190  illus- 
trations. For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania 
Farmer.     Price  $2. 


Wash- 
ington, D.   C,   Septeml)er  8-9. 

Solebury    Farmers'    Exhibit,    Solebury,   Pa.. 

Productive   Beekeeping.— By   Frank    C.  September  8-9.           „  .      „                „    „ 

Pellett,  State  Apiarist  of  Iowa.  Bound  g^JIt';^  J^'^iVfe"''          '    ®y"'""'    ^-   ^•• 

in   cloth,  6x8   inches,  302  pages.  lUus-  interstate    Fair,    Trentoh,    N.    J.,    Septem- 

trated.    Published  by  J.  P.  Lippineott  ber  25-29                            «    ■     «  ,^    « 

Co.    For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  Farm-  Oc£beri2.2^*""^            '    ^^P""^^^'"^'    ^*"- 

er.     Price,  $1.50.  Farmers'    National    Congress,    Indianapolis, 

This  book  is  a  clear    concise  discussion    I"|' SJ^PouUry    Show.    Paterson.    N.    J.. 
of  the  accepted  methods  found  valuable    November  21-25. 

bv  extensive  honey  producers  under  the  — - 

greatest    variety    of    conditions.      It    is  FAIRS  NEXT  WEEK 

written    in    an    interesting,    talky    style    cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y Aug.21-25 

that  makes  easy  reading  and  ready  un-    Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  .Aug.2l-25 
derstanding.     It  is  a  book  that  will  ap-    {^^o.^'Gree^Tco!  n'y'"'': .:::::: i^illll 

peal  to  every  beginner  with  bees.  Butler,  Butler  Co.,  Pa Aug.22-25 

. Kutztown,  Berks  Co..  Pa Aug.22-25 

Boonville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. Aug.22-25 

Rockville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,   .  .  .Aug. 24-27 

Middietown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y Aug.22-25 

Sandy  Creek,  Oswego  (3c.,  N.  Y.  ..Aug.22-25 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Aug.22-25 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y Aug.22-25 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (W.C.)  August  8. 
— Dry  weather  prevails,  with  occasional 
showers,  which  are  very  local.  All  ex- 
cept deep-rooted  plants  are  much  in 
need  of  moisture.  Wheat  a  fine  crop 
and  secured  in  the  best  condition.  Hay 
a  heavy  crop  and  secured  without  dam- 
.age  by  rains.     Oat  and  barley  harvest 


inerB  ^n    beekeeping    ever    published.      The 

is  bound  to  be  a  general  discussion  of  ?"tl.or  takes  "P  ^^/^  P^^J^^^^  l^^J^^ 

limits  for  game   seasons  and  other  de-  .le^*  ^°J^  .*'?'%?'^  ^v      --  «--  o?« 

tails    connected    with    the    game    laws  ^g  and  instructive  way 


The   Game   Conference. — While    there 
a  general  discussic 


This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works    begun,  and  the  crop  is  ordinary.— C.  M, 

T^TJllcG 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,   (S.E.)    August  8.— 


The  first  200 


.       .,  ,         ^  '  •      naffes  are  devoted  to  the  bee  itself— its 

when  the  general  conference  on  game  IS    fSc?^;  SbJts,  physiology,  etc.     This 


Mission  of  the  bee  is  well  worth  pe- 


Weather  hot  and  dry.  Cows  very  high 
Horses  high.  Calves  11  to  Hie;  pork, 
Uc;  eggs,  25  to  27c;  hay  not  selling; 
milk,  $1.45  per  cwt.  Farmers  finishing 
hay  and  oats  harvest.  Timothy  harmed 
by   wet    weather,   as    was    wheat.    Corn 


held  here   in   October,  the  chances  are 

that   thcTO   will   be   a   well-defined    pro-    ^^^'^^  ^ne  interested  in  bees  or 

frrom:irtrtr^:.Tr^sJSIsrons    o?her  iLctl     The  sS?,r.U^'cot   i«"^^"«  «r,°r  '''-'''  ^'''  '^^^^ 

work  takes  up  the  productive  ana  com     — Hayes  C.  Taylon 

mercial  end  of  beekeeping,  including  a  

discussion  of  the  different  honey  produc- 
ing plants,  and  finishes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  enemies  and  disease  of  bees. 


STEEL  BEAM  POTATO  DIGGER 


For  sale 
by  all 
live 
Dealers 


and  to  support  them  by  arcuments.  The 
old  pulling  and  hauling  in  the  legisla- 
ture over  a  season  that  will  suit  the 
northern  tier  but  not  the  southern  has 
resulted  in  more  or  less  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  averace  men  who  do 
not  have  time  to  study  law  twice  n 
year.  If  experience  in  game  laws  can 
be  boiled  down  and  something  agreed 
npon  with  an  understanding  that  it  is  to 
be  left  alone  for  say  six  years  it  will  be 
a  bi(j  liolp  because  it  is  commencing  to 


NEW  BULLETINS 


Two  received  from  Pennsylvania  State 
A  Living  from  Eggs  and  Poultry.- -This   Oollejie,  State  College,  Pa. 

is  the  title  of  a  recent  book  by  Her-        Bulletin   No.   140.   Potatoes  Diseases, 
bert  W.  Brown,  published  by  Orange    40  pages.     An  illustrated  pamphlet  dis- 
.Tudd  Co.,  New  York.    178  pages.  Illus-    cussing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
trated.    Price,  75  cents.    For  sale  thru    all  the  common  diseases  of  the  potato. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Extension  Circular  No.  47.  Farm  Poul- 

■ "  '  This  circu- 

breeds 

jcessful 

mar- 


'rs  thru  destruction  of  bugs. 


sell,  hence  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  the   keting  chickens. 


Our  Steel  Beam  Potato 
DiKKiT  will  meet  all  re- 
quirements inil9  0i)er- 
ation.  Itbasmanyad- 
vantage-sover  allothers.The 
b«am  is  of  special  steel.  Haa 
hiifh  arch,  which  prevents 
cloifKing'.  "rhe shovel  is  mada 
of  special  hiirh  polished  steel, 
with  lap  welded  i>oint.  which 
makes  it  t>ctter  .ind  stronirer.and  will 
last  longer  than  the  common  shovel 
opener.  The  top  fingers  separate  the  trashfrom 
the  lower  zig  zag  fingers,  which  separate  the  pota- 
toes from  the  ground,  leaving  the  potatoes  on  the 
top.  The  machine  will  not  bruise  the  potatoe". 
The  standards  have  two  wheels.  Are  securely 
clamped  to  the  beam.  The  beam  can  beraisedor 
lowered.  The  wheels  can  be  set  forward  or  back 
to  give  the  plow  the  proper  set.  A II  dealers  should 
have  them  on  hand.  Thousands  in  usegivinir  saf 
isfaction.  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO..  YORK,  PA 

Swept  By  Mountain  Breezes 
30-Acre  Farm  $600 

Maple  ^hftrte,  tj.am  nnd  sherl;'  .Vroom  house  taetnit 
south.  overlooklnR  beniitlful  mountain  r1mme<1  vaney. 
Tllla  pe  land  enouKh  to  keep  one  msn  busy.  2-cow  pas- 
ture with  HprliiK  [ed  trout  brook:  wood  and  maple  aug- 
nr  treeH  for  home  line:  a  lot  or  apple  treea.  An  unuaual 
chiuice  to  get  such  a  property  for  SAOO,  half  down.  De- 
tails p.  8,  •\Siroiit'8  IJIK  l»unch  of  Hargalng",  copy  free. 

R.  A.  STKOUT  FARM    A<;F.Nc;V     Dep.,  1786 
Land  Title  HulUllnR,  i'hiladelphla.   Penna. 

WEEDLESS  TIMOTHY  ZTf^l.. 

Re<l  Clover  an'l   c>thrr  field  neprln. 

'1   M.  '^cott  ♦  Hnm  r-o  .  sa7  K(ii|q  «t..  MaryivlUe.O 

Pr»<!if-ir»Ti  ^""'P''  hy  younif  man.  Life  experlenoe  * 
1  «f-iniwii  2  yrn™  con  rue  Pa  State  (College.  Can 
handle  ceneral  or  (llverBlfled  farm  propooltlon.  RaMilte 
guaranteed.    Clyde  E,8ldler,       R.  D.  2.  DanvUla.  Fa. 


L»  w  "1"^^»T^*"" 
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Samples  of  crimson  clover  seed 
POOR  CRIMSON  now  on  the  market  tested  recent- 
CLOVZB  SEED       ly   by  the  U.   S.   Department   of 

Agriculture  usually  have  contain- 
ed about  one-third  of  dead  seed,  and  in  many  samples 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  seed  was  dead.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  farmers  know  the  quality 
of  the  crimson  clover  seed  they  intend  to  sow.  Every 
lot  of  seed  should  be  tested  for  germination,  and  then 
seeded  heavily  enough  to  insure  getting  a  stand.  If 
the  present  supply  of  seed  of  low  germination  is  sow- 
ed without  testing,  and  at  a  usual  rate  of  seeding, 
podt  stands  and  failures  will  follow  even  under 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

The  hot  weather  of  the  past  month  has 
THE  CORN  caused  wonderful  growth  in  corn.  The 
CROP  late  seeding  caused  by  the  cold  and  wet 

spring  has  been  largely  offset  by  the 
rapid  development  in  July,  and  present  conditions 
warrant  the  hope  of  full  maturity  with  a  normal 
fall.  But  this  is  not  a  season  of  normal  weather  con- 
ditions and  an  early  frost  will  bring  heavy  damage. 
The  general  farmer  or  dairy  farmer  who  is  provided 
with  ample  silo  room  is  in  position  to  make  the  most 
of  the  crop  as  it  is.  An  early  frost  will  damage  but 
not  destroy  the  crop  for  silage.  The  man  without  a 
silo  will  need  an  abundance  of  faith  and  even  then  he 
is  likely  to  experience  some  worrisome  days  before 
the  crop  is  safe. 

The  season  has  been  a  strenuous  one  for  all 
THE  members  of  the  farm  family.  The  late 
FAIRS  spring,  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  best  use  of  the  abnormal- 
ly short  growing  season  have  meant  hard  work  for 
all  hands.  The  fair  and  picnic  season  is  now  here, 
to  offer  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  Such  a  day 
is  well  earned.  Take  the  day  off  and  meet  your 
friends  and  neighbors  in  a  day  of  rest  at  the  county 
fair  or  community  picnic.  It  will  be  time  well  spent 
and  will  make  the  fall  work  easier  and  more  worth 
while.  And  do  not  forget  that  mother  and  the  chil- 
dren deserve  the  recreation  as  much  as  you  do,  and 
that  they  will  perhaps  enjoy  it  more.  The  right  sort 
of  county  fair  will  give  a  day  of  clean,  wholesome  re- 
creation and  inspiration  to  the  entire  family.  If  it 
does  not  give  this  it  is  not  the  right  sort  of  a  fair 
and  you  need  a  clean-up  in  your  county. 

The  convention  of  the 
THE  DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  American  Dairy,  Food 
SEUQ  CONVENTION  and  Drug  officials  which 

met  at  Detroit  last 
week  showed  its  good  sense  when  it  suppressed  a  sot 
of  scandalous  anti-butter  resolutions.  These  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  by  a  member  from  Alabama  re- 
presenting the  land  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed  oil, 
the  basic  element  in  oleomargarine.  They  were  os- 
tensibly calling  for  Federal  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  dairy  industry,  but  really  to  place  before  the 
public  a  long  array  of  libelous  statements  about 
alleged  unsanitary  and  dangerous  elements  in  butter 
and  other  dairy  product.^,  Altho  the  convention  did 
not  endorse  them,  the  newspapers  quite  generally 
printed  them;  thus  giving  the  charge*  publicity  which 
is  the  mnin  thing  the  interests  wanted  anyway.     It 
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will  be  remembered  that  a  similar  resolution  was  in- 
troduced into  Congress  the  past  winter.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  policy  of  a  fraud  or  counterfeit,  not  only 
to  imitate  but  to  malign  and  misrepresent  the  real. 
Among  the  resolutions  which  passed  the  convention 
were:  Favoring  the  encouragement,  by  Congressional 
enactment  of  laws,  of  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
alcohol  from  farm  waste;  condemning  the  "Food  Ex- 
pert" columns  of  the  "yellow  press"  for  their  mis- 
leading and  untruthful  statements,  and  favoring  the 
greater  use  of  skimmed  milk  and  urging  the  repeal  of 
such  laws  as  interfere  with  its  more  general  use. 

Every  time  there  is  a  proposition 
PATERNALISM     to   increase   the  functions   of  the 
government,  especially  when  it  is 
proposed  to  do  something  co-operatively  that  has  al- 
ways been  done  by  private  enterprise,  the  cry  of  pa- 
ternalism is  raised.     The  word  paternal  comes  from 
the  root  word  pater,  meaning  father,  and  paternalism 
properly  means  the  fatherly  direction  or  care  of  a 
ruler  over  the  interests  of  his  subjects.    It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  reaJity 
as  paternalism  in  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,"  because  it  is  simply  a 
co-operative  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
a   democratic-republican   form   of   government   such 
governmental    functions    are    bound    to   increase    in 
number,  just  to  the  extent  that  citizens  become  in- 
telligent and  capable  of  co-operative  action.    There  is 
a  growing  belief  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  right  or 
necessary  to  pay  to  private  individuals  tribute,  or  a 
profit,  for  conducting  and  furnishing  public  necessi- 
ties.    The   economic  side   of   the  question — the   one 
that   should   determine   the   right   or   wrong   of   the 
matter — ^is   whether    private    enterprise,   even    when 
exacting  a  profit,  can  do  it  more  cheaply  and  satis- 
factorily than  it  can  be  done  by  the  public  thru  its 
government.    There  is  no  question  but  that  the  func- 
tions of  government  in  this  direction  are  being  ex- 
tended slowly  but  surely.     A  noted  writer  not  long 
ago,  in  giving  a  retrospective  review  of  his  eighty 
years  of  life,  said  that  the  drift  of  the  American  gov- 
"I'lit  in  this  direction  was  one  of  the  most  siyiii 
ficant  things-  he  had  to  chronicle. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  rank 
FEDERAL-AID  high  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
ROAD  FUNDS     federal  road  funds  made  available 

by  thfi  n<>'w  fflderal  law  TTnrlpr  the 
provisions  of  this  law  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  is  appro- 
priated for  use  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917.  Three  percent  of  this  amount  is  first  de- 
duoted  to  finance  the  administration  of  the  act, 
leaving  $4,850,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
states,  one-third  in  the  ratio  of  area,  one-third  in  the 
ratio  of  population  and  one-<third  in  the  ratio  of 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and  artar  routes.  On 
this  basis  New  York  is  second  only  to  Texas,  writh 
an  apropriation  the  first  year  of  $250,720.27  as  com- 
pared with  $291,927.81  for  Texas.  New  York  with 
49,204  square  miles,  1.62  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
country,  9,113,614  population,  9.94  percent  of  the 
total  population  and  48,773  milee  or  3.94  percent  of 
the  total  mileage  of  star  and  rural  routes  of  the 
country  is  second  on  the  list.  Pennsylvania,  with 
45,126  square  milea,  1.49  percent  of  the  total  area, 
7,665,111  population  (8.36  percent  of  the  total)  and 
54,638  miles  or  4.41  percent  of  total  mileage  of  mail 
routes,  is  third  in  amount  of  appropriation,  with 
$2,70,664.17.  New  Jersey  will  draw  $59,212.68  the 
first  year,  Maryland  $44,047.22  and  Delawrare,  $8,- 
184.37.  These  amounts  will  be  increased  propor- 
tionately each  year  as  the  federal  appropriation  ad- 
vances from  $10,000,000  in  1918  to  $25,000,000  in  1921. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  big  life 
HUMAN  insurance  companies  sounds  a  timely 

EFFICIENCY  warning  on  the  subject  of  efficiency. 
Any  efficiency  scheme,  he  says,  that 
fails  to  take  account  of  human  life  cannot  accomplish 
its  object.  And  the  greatest  mistake  of  the  age  is 
the  "speeding  up"  which  wears  men  out  in  middle 
life.  They  get  more  done  in  the  first  few  years  of 
their  maturity,  but  that  gain  is  far  more  than  match- 
ed by  the  loss  of  a  long  period  of  years  when  they 
should  be  giving  efficient  service. 

"Think  of  the  value  of  human  lives  snuffed 
out  at  fifty-five.  Just  when  these  lives  have 
reached  their  maturity,  when  knowledge  has  be- 
come wisdom,  when  judgment  has  become  well 
balanced — fifteen  years  of  the  choicest  part  of 
their  lives  snuffed  out.  A  man  should  be  at  his 
best  up  tat  seventy.  If  a  man  disappears  at 
fifty-five,  ho  is  inefficient,  no  matter  what  he 
has  done  before  that  time — ^inefficient  because  he 
has  thrown  away  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  his  life." 


August  19,  1916, 

We  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  this  man.  It  may 
be  good  for  the  firm  to  teach  Smith  how  to  handle 
twenty-five  thousand  bricks  in  the  time  it  takes  bin 
now  to  handle  fifteen  thousand,  but  what  about  the 
effect  on  Smith?  A  man  can  do  just  so  much  work 
in  seventy  years.  If  he  does  it  in  fifty-five  years,  he 
pays  for  his  "efficiency"  by  a  toll  of  life.  However 
the  "snuffing  out"  of  lives  in  their  prime  is  not  all 
due  to  over-work.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  far  more 
lives  are  shortened  and  made  miserable  by  cxcessea 
in  other  ways — all  due,  however,  to  a  lack  of  know- 
ing how  to  be  efficient.  The  Chief  of  the  Recruiting 
Bureau  at  New  York  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
out  of  11,012  men  who  applied  for  enlistment  during 
the  past  year,  only  316,  or  one  in  35,  were  found 
physically  fit.  Surely  there  must  be  foes  —  not 
foreign — among  us  that  are  attacking  our  very  exis- 
tence. The  study  of  human  efficiency  must  include 
more  than  how  to  get  more  work  done.  It  must  seek 
to  eliminate  from  our  lives  the  things  that  shorten  it 
and  make  it  miserable.  How  to  play  as  well  as  how 
to  work;  how  to  take  our  pleasures  as  well  as  how 
to  study;  how,  when  and  what  to  eat  as  well  as  how 
to  get  the  money  to  buy  it.  "The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man." 

The    farms    of    the    United    States 
FARM  carry   mortgages   aggregating   about 

MORTGAGES  $3,500,000,000.  This  is  an  enormojs 
amount,  and  the  discouraging  thing 
about  it  is  that  each  census  report  shows  that  the 
mortgaged  indebtedness  of  farms  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Because  of  this  handicap  and  the  moral 
effects  it  has  upon  farmers  and  agriculture  in  general 
we  have  at  last  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  need  of  a 
plan  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  agriculture  by 
which  improvements  may  be  made,  farms  obtained, 
and  debts  paid  off.  This  demand  has  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  a  digest  and 
explanation  of  which  we  will  publish  next  week. 
There  was  more  or  less  opposition  to  this  bill,  coming 
mainly  from  those  who  felt  that  it  might  interfere 
with  their  private  interests,  and  from  others  who 
looked  upon  it  as  class  legislation,  promoted  in  the 
interest  of  private  enterprise.  This  latter  objection 
is  ill-founded  since  it  is  in  fact  but  offering  to 
agriculture  the  same  opportunities  and  advantages 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  big  financial  institutions  and 
corporate  bodies,  viz:  Government  backing,  power 
io  issue  loinj-lime  bonds,  and  luwer  rales  of  iiilerest. 
That  agriculture  has  been  paying  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  other  big,  productive  interests  is  shown 
by  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  Government  cov- 
ering every  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  country,  except  the  North  Atlantic 
and  New  England  States,  it  is  customary  to  charge 
an  annual  commission  or  fee  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest, sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  one  and 
one-half  percent.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on 
farm  mortgages  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is  5.3 
percent.  The  interest  and  commission  rates  in  the 
balance  of  the  country  vary  from  this  figure  to  lOJ 
percent  in  New  Mexico.  The  highest  commissions  are 
paid  in  states  where  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  of 
the  state  for  money.  Where  there  is  local  capital, 
most  loans  are  made  without  exacting  a  commission. 
It  was  found  that  banks  furnish  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  amount  invested  in  farm  mortgages  out 
of  their  own  funds,  and  they  "handle"  a  great  many 
more.  The  insurance  companies  supply  about  $700,- 
000,000,  or  another  fifth  of  the  total  sum  in  mort- 
gages. Their  fields  of  investment  are  chiefly  in  the 
central  and  western  states.  In  California  the  savings 
banks  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital.  In 
certain  states  such  as  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  private  investors  supply  a 
large  share.  In  the  light  of  the  findings  of  this  ex- 
haustive inquiry  there  should  be  no  more  assertions 
that  the  farming  business  is  not  in  need  of  a  more 
certain,  equitable  and  reasonable  source  of  working 
capital.  Whether  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
will  fully  meet  the  situation  without  change  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


One  need  but  compare  the  current  reports  of 
crop  conditions  and  yiolda  with  imarkot  quotations 
to  see  once  more  the  relation  that  exists  ibetween  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  amount  of  money  its  brings. 
Reports  show  that  yields  in  almost  every  line  are, 
or  will  be,  below  those  of  last  year,  while  prices  are 
in  nearly  every  instance  higher.  These,  and  the 
many  reverse  situations,  should  stop  once  for  all 
the  silly  chatter  about  doubling  production  to  double 
the  income.  It  may  prove  true  for  occasional  indi- 
vidual, but  not  for  the  whole. 


August  19,  1916. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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LAND  RECLAMATION  CONTEST 
FOR  BOYS 


State  to  Exbibit.-Plans   have   been    ^^^^   ^^^^ 
worked  out   in   the  various  bureaus   of    ^         ^y 
r«    State    Department    of    Agriculture    ^  J  .J^^ 


Quail  Eat  Potato  Bugs.— A  report  to  possibilities,  but  claims  to  give  the  un- 
the  state  department  of  Agriculture  varnished  facts  as  he  has  found  them  in 
from  a  Blair  County  man  to  the  effect  his  practical  work  of  building  up  a  sue- 
that   his   potato   patch   was   cleared   of    cossful  plant.     The  style  is  chatty  and 

bugs  by  auail  has  been  verified  and  simi-    interesting,  and  the  information  win  oe    ^  ^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^ 

fhfl    State    Department    oi    ^t;..uu.ture    jar   instances   are   now   being   reported,   of  great  value  to  those  who  have  in  mina        /^gg       ^^j.    ^^^    j,, 
n   make    the    most    elaborate    exhibits    Hundreds    of    quail    have    been    turned    the  purpose  of  increasing  their  poultiv    'y^pont  Agricultural 
«ver  undertaken  by  the  .lepartmcnt  at    j^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^nd  if  the    business  from  a  few  hens  to  1000  or  so.  ^^^    ^ 

the  county  fairs  and  similar  exhibitions    (.^ygyg    could    be    located    near    potato  _  ^ ^    ^ ,^      ^  

tn  he  held  this  year.     The  exhibits  will    patches  it  would  save  much  money  and    ~  .         -  - 

represent  what    has    been   done    in    the   ^^^^^^ 

of   improving   orchard   conditions,        Marshall   Gives  Warning.— Dr.   C.   J. 

Marshall,    the    state    veterinarian,    has 
renewed    his    warning    to    farmers    and 


The  DuPont  Company  has  just  an- 
nounced a  land  reelaniatiou  contest  for 
boys.     A    total    of   $000    is    offered    in 

formation    address 

Agricultural  Division,  Wilmiug- 


demonstration    of    soil    treat- 


way  _ 

P^*''*'*^^cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  super- ^    

vision  and  other  linos  of  «ffprt  wherein  ^^^^j^  dealers  to  guard  against  hog  chol 
the 


inents,  cat 


r„o    state    is    now    increasing    us    ei-    ^^^  ^^^  ^j^j  ^^  maintain  the  utmost  care 
fnrts     In  addition  the  institute  lectur-    j^  buying  thruout  the  fall  and  winter 


INDEX    FOE    THIS    IbaoE 

R.  A.  Craig,  Professor  of  Veterinary  

Science,  Purdue  University.  Bound  in  Agriculture 

cloth.'  '334  pages,  6x8  lurches  iiius-  Appie^^c-^.^'J^K"^ .::::.::;:::::::  | 

trated.     Published  by   J.   B.   Lippin-    Kedc.ral  Road  Aid    11» 

cott  Co.     For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania    Hessian  Ply  Control^.^.^ "o 

Farmer.     Price,  $1.50.  (,,p^^  ^-^^^  Record  Sheet    121 

Iter.  ,        T-       •         iiJ,.  Corn    Stover   Silage    • 1*1 

e„   an^'farm-advisors    win    speak^  at    i^/^-^air-^LigJ^is-that^he    safest    J^l^^^y^;^^  J^r^^t^L^JS^^^  En^l  Wii^Ww" ! !  1 ! ! !  !  1 ! !  i! ! !  1 1  i 

various  fairs  on   the  subjects  in  whicl^  -^    ^^    ^        ^^ly    from    farmers   or    ^^    ,  nnTriwipp  hook  for  students  Summer  Butter  Making       121 

[heVwork  and  a  determined  effort  wi  1    ^Jj^^^  whose  stock  has  been  examined    a  text  ^nd  reference  book  for  s^^  ,,^^,^^^  p^^^  ^^  ^S^ar"  

be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  depart-    ^^^   ^^^^^         ;,,,   ^re   known   to   be    ^"^^^^'l^^'^'.^PJ^^entS^  o^^^^  Corn  Crop  "8 

InTto  emphasize  the  educational  and    g^^^itary.    When  in  doubt,  get  advice  of   «"  to  cause  ^Jl^J''^^';^}^^^^^^  Simson  SloVeV  SeeA  Poor' 118 

Sical  end  of  fairs.     The  state  plans         veterinarian    is    his    suggestion.    The   ^"^  ^^  .         '^\tpln  . 'meTs  a^^^^  l''^'"'-  Pood  and  Brug  Convention 11| 

Ktt  tbe^best  o^.?He  ap^and^orn    .^ate, ^veterinarian,  will  ^giv^a    series   ^  r^i^dSs^T^a?  ^  |,c^^  H:^^^«d-Fukds- ! ! !  i !  1 1 ! : ! !  I !  ^jli 

Human   Efficiency    118 

Paternalism     H^ 

Orange  and   Oeneral 

Among  the  Granges    125 

Farm  Bureau  Opens    128 

Lotti-r   and   a    Poem    125 

By    Herbert    Maryland    Farmers'     Olub     125 

Horticultare 

Matter 117 

lie 

117 

lie 

Household 

Ironing  Tablecloths    124 

Jelly-Making  Trouble    12* 

Why  Foods  Spoil    12* 

Livestock 

Colt  Care 122 

Hog  Pasture    122 

Poultry 


exhibits   of    the    county    fain 
for  a  state  wide  show  here  ' 


l^a^iTfrn-akeits  campaign  acco7dlngly.  ,.  rplu^^rsTuTurtVthe  mer^ho  when  di^ease^occurs.    The  bo 

ft  might  also  be  added  that  fairs  which  ^     j^^^  ^^^  proposition  to  buy  sheep  to  valuable  f  f"«"^«,  ^^^^^,/°'    *^''    ^^"^ 

Jol^rate  gambling  or  other  features  to  ^^^^^    Pennsylvania   farms   for   encour-  eral  farmer  or  stock  raiser. 

the  minimizing  of  the  agricultural  end  agement  of  sheep  raising  in  behalf  of  .      .^  ..„„, 

mav  have   rough   sledding   next   winter  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^t  industries  the  situa-  ''^Srlculturai 


Entomology. 


will  not  be  forgotten.    The  State  Health             it  ig  believed  that  over  9,000  sheep       ^  »o';«r  Fohitrer      For  sale  thru  Penn 
and  Highway  departments  have  also  ar-    ,          ^        ^^^^^  ^    Pennsylvania  farm-       Lea  &  Febiger.     ^oj  «^'«^^''"  ^^°° 
rangrd  to  have  tents  with  exhibits  at  a    J^^who  have  decided  to  give  sheep  rais-        sylvania  Farmer.     Price,  $2. 
number  of  fairs  and  so  will  the  Labor    .^^^   another    trial.      The    state    has    no    This  book  is  designed   for  use  of  stu- 
and  Industry   department,  which   is   in    ^^^^^   ^^   ^yy^   ^u^   jjag   offered    expert    dents,  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  gar- 
charge  of  the   safety   end   of   state  ef-    examination  free.  deners.    It  gives  the  scientific  classifica-  

fort    all   having  decided   to    adopt   the        ,j,jjg  j^^g  License  Law. — State  Game    tion  of  insects  and  relates  each  class  to    pullet   Marking    

plan  of  getting  close  to  the  country  peo-    Commission   officials   are    authority    for    the  principles  of  control  which  latest  in-    Q%'f^— ^j       ^.^^^    ^ 
pie.     Preliminary   reports  on   premiums    ^j^^    statement   that    the   law    requiring    yestigation    has    found    most    effective 
offered    for    agricultural    exhibits    indi-    ^ogs  to  be  assessed  and  licensed  is  now    vvith   each   group.     The  book   is  excep- 
eate  the  largest  sum  ever  made  avail-    being  enforced  in  three-fourths  of  the    tionally  well  printed, 
able  for  the  purpose.  counties  of  the  state  and  that  the  pro- 

The  State  as  an  Example.— The  com-   position  is  being  strongly  supported  in    productive  Farm  Crops.  —   By   E.   O. 
monwealth   of  Pennsylvania,   ten   years    rural  communities  where  ownerless  dogs        Montgomery,      "-"''  "  "'■"' 

ago  noted  for  its  millions  in  bank,  is  out  have  been  the  cause  of  loss  of  sheep.  It 
of  debt  as  far  as  bonds  and  such  things  ig  likely  that  the  objections  to  the  law 
20  but  presents  the  humiliating  spec-  will  be  tested  out  in  the  courts  as  the 
tacle  of  being  unable  to  meet  its  cur-  gtato  authorities  have  given  notice  to 
rent  bills.    State  Treasurer  Young  said    several    counties    that    they    will    take 

Wednesday   that   the    state    had    requi-    steps  to  secure  enforcement  if  it  is  not    ^j^.^  ^ook  is  intended  primarily  for  use 
sitions  made   on   his   department   for  a    taken  up.    The  objections  to  the  licens-  ...       _:...,....„    :„ 

million  and  a  half  dollars  which  could    ing  proposition  are  said  to  have  dwindl- 
not  be  met  immediately,  but  which  in    ed  when  investigation  was  made, 
the  time  of  plenty  during  this  fall  could        Ideas   on   Conservation.   —  Governor 

be  taken  care  of  without  an  effort.  The    Brumbaugh's  mail  is  containing  a  num-    ^^^ ^ _    ^ ^ ^    ^ 

state's  revenue  is  what  is  called  season-    ber    of    ideas    on    conservation    depart-    ^^gtion  as  demonstrated  by  practical  ex  _ 

al  which  means  that  it  comes  in  bunch-    mental  bills  these  days.     The  governor      g^jgngg^     jt  has  chapters  on  classifica-        Grangers'     Inters 
es'     Appropriations  should  be  made  so    has    declared    himself    in    favor    of    a   ^.^^  ^^  ^^         ^^^  plants  grow,  produc-    Grove.   Pa..   August 
fvof  o„«K   onn,i;tir.Ti«   enn   bo   met.   pre-    crrniminff   of   departments,  as  has   been    ^.^^    ^^    «po,i<,.    prnnnincr    svstems.    and    „  **»';yJ?°'irA ."15" 

pared  by  the  state's  well  paid  exports    mentioned  before,  but  there  is  a  aispo     ^^j^^g    ^^    j^    detail    the    growing    and        Farmers'    Mutual    

and  dealt  with  from  business  not  politi-    sition  on  the  part  of  men  interested  m    j^  ^^       ^f  the  different  standard  farm    Indian  Fields,  N.  Y..  Septcmbe' 
?al  motives.     The  state  is  hard  put  to    various  phases  of  the  conservation  work    ^^^^^^    ^  N<.rU.orn^  Nut  ^Growers^  Assoc, 

get  money  to  keep  up  its  highways  and    to  have  the  department  so  diviaea  inat  ..  Solebury  Farmers'   Exhibit.   Solebury.  Pa., 

to  run  its  government.    It  is  a  horrible    it  will  really  not  be  much  better  than    productive   Beekeeping.— By   Frank    C.    September  8-9.  qvr»P„R«    N    T 

example   of   lack    of    system    in   voting    the    present    system       The    governor's       ^  g^^^^  j^.^^.,^  ,f  i^^^a.  Bound    g.J^f,- J^"  u-fe"''      "  '      '  '  ' 

'  -        ■  '•"  plan  is  to  have  one  force  and  to  avoid       .^  ^^^^\^^  g^g  -^^jj^g^  302  pages.  Illus-    "T""  state   Fair. 


Professor  of  Farm 
Crops,  Cornell  University.  Bound  in 
cloth.  6x8  inches,  493  pages.  Illus- 
trated. Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er.    Price,  $1.50. 

..^.^  „ook  is  intend  , 
of  students  in  schools  of  agriculture,  in 
short  courses  or  in  secondary  schools. 
It  is  as  well  a  handy  reference  work  for 
farmers.  The  text  matter  deals  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  crop  pro- 
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William's 


•State     Picnic, 
28-September   2. 
Itural    Society     (Summer 

^,  - \fA 

Farmers'     Mutual 


29-30. 
Protective     Association, 
September  5. 

ation.    Wash- 


money  and  of  acting  on  bills.  , ^  ui       •      ♦>,„ 

Soil  Lectures-Attention /)-f  state  of-  duplication  of  effort  °oJjfjy^.^°  j^j! 
flcials  in  charge  of  gathering  of  crop  field  I"<='dentally,  t  wouM  simphfy 
statistics  is  berng  given  just  at  present  legislation.  -  Hamilton,  Harrisburg, 
to  the  soil  problems  and  data  regarding  August  14. 
manner  in  which  farmers  have  met  the 
shortage  of  potash  and  kept  their  fields 
up  to  good  condition  is  being  sought. 
From  all  accounts  the  use  of  lime  has 
been  very  general  and  immense  quanti- 
ties have  been  used,  a  return  to  old 
fashioned  methods  having  taken  place 
in  some  counties.  In  other  districts 
there  was  more  extensive  use  of  manure 
than  known  for  a  generation,  while 
various    experiments    were    made    with 


NEW  BOOKS 


other  fertilizers.  The  state  has  been  gggj^ggping —By  Everett  Franklin  Phil- 
pretty  vigorously  buying  up  samples  of  ^  United  States  Department 
limes  sold  for  agricultural  use  and  also  "P»'  "^  '"*'-  ^  -  x,..  ^c.,.^^ 
is  keeping   tabs    on    the    guarantees   in 


One    of    the    Rural 


Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (W.C.)  August  8. 
Drv  weather  prevails,  with  occasional 
of    Agriculture.      One    of    tne    mirai  ^j^^^^^^  ^^ich  are  very  local.     All  ex- 
Science  Series,  edited  by  L..  11.  uaiiey,  deep-rooted    plants    are    much    in 
and  published  by  The  Macmillan  Com-  ^^1^^   ^^  Moisture.     Wheat   a  fine   crop 
pany.  New  York.  457  pages,  190  illus-  ^^^^  ge^ured  in  the  best  condition.    Hay 
trations.    For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  secured  without  dam- 
Farmer.     Price  $2.  ^^^  ^ty  rains.     Oat  and  barley  harvest 
This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works  ^egun,  and  the  crop  is  ordinary. — C.  M. 
on    beekeeping    ever    published.      The  D^ake. 
.    V       ^   .     1-                     1  .^-     ,.cai„«   «f    author  takes  up  every  phase  of  the  sub-  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,   (S.E.)    August  8.— 
1?  bound  to  he  a  genera!  d^"^^""  «/    ^ect  and  treats  each  one  in  an  interest-  Weathcr  hot  and  dry.     Cows  very  high, 
lirriits  for  game   «-?;""«/"^i  °*^^",^^;:     ng  and  instructive  way.     The  first  200  Worses  high.     Calves  11  to  Hie;  pork, 
tails    connected    with    the    game    lavvs    ^^^^^^^  ^re  devoted  to  the  bee  itself-its  ^3,.   eggs,  25  to  27c;    hay   not   selling; 

instincts,  habits,  physiology,  etc.     This  ^jjj^^  ^|  45  pg^  gvvt.    Farmers  finishing 

discussion  of  the  bee  is  well  vvorth  pe-  ,j^y  gj,^  j^^ts  harvest.    Timothy  harmed 

rusal  by  any  one  interested  in  bees  or  ^y   ^^.^^    weather,  as    was    wheat.    Corn 

other  insects.     The  second  part  of  the  looking  fine.     Hay  harvest  very  heavy, 

work  takes  up  the  productive  and  com-  _nayes  C.  Taylor, 
mercial  end  of  beekeeping,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  different  honey  produc- 


Trentoh,    N.    J.,    Septem- 
trated     Published  by  J.  P.  Lippincott    ber  25-29.         ,  „     •     n  ,j     « 

Co     For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  Farm-    OeS,tr?l2^i"'"^   ^'""'    ^P'"'^^^'^-    ^*"- 
er.     Price,  $1.50.  Farmers'    National    Congress,    Indianapolis, 

This  book  is  a  clear,  concise  discussion    l"^' ^^.^^"^"pi^ilr^y   show.   Paterson,    N.   J.. 
of  the  accepted  methods  found  valuable    November  21-25. 
by  extensive  honey  producers  under  the  t-atrc.  xtptt  week 

greatest    variety    of    conditions.      It    is  FAIRS  NEXT  WEEK 

written    in    an    interesting,    talky    style    cortland.  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y Aug.21-25 

that  makes  easy  reading  and  ready  un-    Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  .Aug.21-25 

,-_-^-_,:_..       T*   :o  „   K^^V    tlint   will   nn-     Pulaski.    Lawrence  Co..    Pa Aug.22-24 

Cairo,    Greene   Co.,    N.   Y Aug.22-24 

Hutler.   Butler  Co.,    Pa Aug. 22-25 

Kutztown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa Aug.22-25 

Boonvillo,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. Aug.22-25 

Rockville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md Aug.24-27 

Middlctown.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y Aug.22-25 

Sandy  Creek,  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y.  ..Aug.22-25 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Aug.22-25 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y Aug.22-25 


derstanding.     It  is  a  book  that  will  ap- 
peal to  every  beginner  with  bees. 

COUNTY  NOTES 


fertilizers.  The  idea  is  to  devote  con 
siderable  attention  this  fall  and  winter 
to  soils  and  lectures  giving  not  only 
well-known  facts,  but  actual  experi- 
ences will  be  delivered  at  institutes  and 
similar  gatherings. 
The   Game   Conference.— While   there 
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the 
when  the  general  conference  on  game  is 
held  here  in  October,  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  be  a  well-defined  pro- 
gram. Various  organizations  have  nam- 
ed committees  to  work  out  suggestions 
and  to  support  them  by  arguments.  The 
old  pulling  and  hauling  in  the  legisla- 
ture over  a  season  that  will  suit  the 
northern  tier  but  not  the  southern  has 
resulted  in  more  or  less  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  average  men  who  do 
not  have  time  to  study  law  twice  a 
year.  If  experience  in  game  laws  can 
be  boiled  down  and  something  agreed 
upon  with  an  understanding  that  it  is  to 
he  left  alone  for  say  six  years  it  will  bo 
a  big  help  because  it  is  commencing  to 
be  realized  by  city  sportsmen  that  farms 
are  dangerous  places  upon  which  to 
trespass  and  that  some  birds  regarded 
as  game  are  of  immense  value  to  farm 
''fs  thru  destruction  of  bugs. 


ing  plants,  and  finishes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  enemies  and  disease  of  bees. 


NEW  BULLETINS 


A  Living  from  Eggs  and  Poultry.— This 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  book  by  Her- 


Two  received  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Bulletin   No.    140.   Potatoes  Diseases. 
iierVw.'  Brown,  published  by  Orange    40  pages.     An  illustrated  pamphlet  dis- 
Judd  Co.,  New  York.    178  pages.  Illus-    cussing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
trated.    Price,  75  cents.    For  sale  thru    all  the  common  diseases  of  the  potato. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Extension  Circular  No.  47.  Farm  Poul- 

The  author  has  written  the  book  for  try.  Illustrated  24  pages.  Tbis  circu- 
thc  cncouraeement  as  well  as  the  warn-  Inr  describes  briefly  the  popular  breeds 
me  of  persons  who  desire  to  make  a  liv-  and  gives  brief  directions  for  successful 
iuK  from  poultry.  He  has  nothing  to  incubation,  feeding,  housing  and  mar- 
sell   hence  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  the    keting  chickens. 


Our  Steel  Beam  Potato 
Digger  vkill  meet  all  re- 
quirements in  its  oper- 
ation. It  has  many  ad- 
vantaaesover  allot  hers.The 
beam  is  of  special  fiteel.  Has 
hiiih  arch,  which  prevents 
clogglnir.  Theshovellsmade 
of  special  hiirh  polished  steel, 
with  lap  welded  point,  which 
makes  it  better  ,»nd  stronirer.  and  will 
last  longer  than  the  common  shovel 
opener.  The  top  finirera  separate  the  trash  from 
the  lower  ziir  zag  fingers,  which  separate  the  pota- 
toes from  the  ground,  leaving  the  pot.itocson  the 
top.  The  machine  will  not  bruise  the  potatoes. 
The  standards  have  two  wheels.  Are  securely 
clamped  to  the  beam.  The  beam  can  beraisedor 
lowered.  The  wheels  can  be  set  forward  or  back 
to  give  the  plow  the  prrtper  set.  AUdealers  should 
have  them  on  hand.  Thousands  In  use  givinjr  sat 
isfaction.         HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO..  YORK.  PA 

Swept  By  Mountain  Breezes 
30-Acre  Farm  $600 

Maple  shade,  b.irn  and  Hhed ;' -Vroom  houae  UMjlng 
south,  overlooking  beautiful  mountain  rimmed  valley. 
Tills  pe  land  enough  to  keep  one  man  bURy.  2-«ow  pas. 
ture  with  Hprlnu  ted  trout  brook:  wood  and  maple  sug- 
ar treeH  for  home  line:  a  lot  of  apple  trees.     An  unusual 


cliiinre  to  grt  mich  a  property  for  »fl0fl,  half  down.  De- 
lall.s  p.  S,  "HtroiifH  BiK  iJunch  of  HargalnB".  copy  free. 

E.  A.  HTIldUT   FARM    At.F,Ni;Y     IJep.,  1786 
Ijind  Title  UulldlnR,  PhlladelphU.  Penna. 

WEEDLESS  TIMOTHY  ^n^Kf,. 

Red  Clover  and  "thnr  Held  «oeri«. 

^   M.  '^cott  *  Rons  f^o  .  HUT  Kfitin  Ht..  MaryavlUe.O 

Prtcif  Jr»Ti  wanted  hy  younif  man.  Life  expertenoe  * 
1  u>ilHMl  2  yriirs  iiMinte  Pa  State  College.  Caii 
handle  eenersl  or  (ItverHiried  farm  proposition.  R«aulti> 
guaranteed.    Clyde  £,  Bldler.      R.  D.  2.  Danville.  Ps 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


A-u^st  19,  19H. 


Your  Dollars 

Buy  More  Miles 

if  you  buy  our 
Standard  Tire»  by  Mail 


3500  miles  guaranteed 

—  sent  C.O.D.  subject  .to  iiupactioii 

Potitivly  Saves  30%  to  40% 
off  Standard  Price  List 

Hanafacturers  of  Standard  Tires  oell  as  their 
■urplua,  their  overproduction  — in  large  lota 

—  at  immensely  reduced  prices.  Tires  built 
and  gaaranteed  by  them  tor  4000  miles. 
When  overHtockeii.  it's  cheaper  for  maou- 
facturcrs  to  sell  theirhiBh-quality  tires  even 
at  a  Bweepinfif  cut  in  prices,  than  to  shut 
down  their  plant.  There's  year  chance  to 
save  30  to  40  per  cent.  These  tires  are  Firsts 

—  In  all  respects;  only  their  Berial  numbers 
are  buffed .  Same  quality ,  same  workmanship, 
enme  mileage  —  that's  what  counts.  And 
that's  why  we  can  afford  to  piinrantee  them 
to  you  for  3500 miles'  wear.  We're  very  con- 
servative—there's no  resson  on  earth  why 
you  shouldn't  get  4000  miles  and  more  out  of 
our  tires-b«eaais  that's  whatthey'rebnilt 
for.  But  there's  one  big  difference— the  price. 


£8  by  8 
80  hr  3 

80  by  81-2 

81  ly  8  1-2 

82  by  8  1-2 

83  hr  4 

84  by  4 
SSby  4 
86  by  4 

86  by  4  1-2 
88  by  4  1-2 

87  by  4  1-2 

86  I  .  6 

87  by  6 


Plain 
«6.W 


Non-Skid 
$6.20 


7.!"5 
8.4S 

a.m 

II. &6 
12.10 
ii.'ii 
12  TS 
16  80 
17.10 
17.46 
18.26 
19.76 

*  All  tubee  mr«  fln*tB  —  Oimrmnteed  one 
r«ar  esaiDBC  def  acta, 


6  "5 

8. US 

8.Z6 

9.76 

18.65 

13.96 

14.26 

14.75 

18.66 

18.96 

19.60 

21.10 

21  75 


TubM  • 
$1.90 

2.00 

2.85 

£.60 

2.60 

8.80 

8.40 

8.60 

8.60 

4.'3{ 
4.50 
6.16 
5.25 


TBelMw 


THE   MELKINO  MACHINE   IN   THE 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  DAISY 

FABM 


chajicf.  J  u«  tuny  what  size  and  at)  '•  y»u 
m.Q-pkid,  cimchtT.  Q  D.  or  S.S.)  and       _  _.  _ 
C.O.D.  on  ap[~ruval.  L)-)n't  pay  if  our  tiraa  are 


, antiplaln 

and_  we'll  at-uJ 


Wben  deatlnir  with  na  you're  poaltbrely  taklne  no 

p'eln, 

.,. _ -.--.--  — are  not 

e.i  claimed.  We  trust  you  absolutsly  to  Juosa 
our  tires  without  pre|«idice. 

2  per  cent  discount  for  cash  with  order. 

Refffrences  ;  Fairmont  Saving  Trunt  <.'.o.  and 
Southwark  Mationai  Bank  of  Pbiladrlphia. 

We'rw  fair  to  you  — be  fair  with  us. 

Philadelphia   Motor  Tire  Co. 
2U    N.  Broad  St.         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


M7  desire  for  a  milking  machine  was 
created  by  the  same  trouble  that  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  bane  of  the  farm- 
er— help.  And  the  milker  has  solved 
the  question  for  me. 

I  am  a  retail  producer  of  milk  in 
Union  Co.,  N.  J.  My  milk  is  delivered 
by  two  wagons  direct  to  the  consumers 
in  the  city  of  Newark.  I  keep  fi-om  50 
to  60  cows  constantly  and  was  compell- 
ed to  employ  three  men  at  all  times  and 
a  fourth  man  during  the  summer,  ex- 
clusive, of  course,  of  drivers  for  milk 
routes.  In  addition  we  are  working 
about  60  acres  of  ground. 

I  installed  my  milking  machine  on 
February  20,  1914.  I  had  three  men  at 
the  time  and  in  a  few  days,  after  be- 
coming proficient  with  the  use  of  the 
milker,  I  let  one  man  go.  Two  weeks 
afterward,  another  left  and  for  ten 
days  1  milked  46  cows  twice  daily  alone 
in  a  trifle  over  two  hours.  The  last  man 
was  in  charge  of  the  horses,  which  kept 
him  busy.  I  mention  this  not  to  boast, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  dairyman  who  has  a  mechanical 
milker  is  not  compelled  to  stand  silent- 


shape  and  on  time  I  was  able  to  earn 
over  $100  doing  work  for  neighbors  not 
so  fortunate. 

Third.  The  cost  of  operation  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  correctly  answer.  The 
cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  it  consist- 
ing of  a  renewal  of  mouth  piece  rubbers 
occasionally  and  I  think  I  have  renewed 
the  hose  rubbers  once  since  installing. 
The  manufacturing  company  repairs  the 
valve  vacuum  chambers  free  of  charge, 
simply  requiring  that  return  postage  be 
sent,  a  matter  of  less  than  10  cents.  For 
power  I  use  a  three  horsepower  belt 
motor.  It  is  hung  on  girders  up  near 
the  roof,  does  not  occupy  any  floor  space 
and  is  above  any  possible  contact  be- 
low. My  electric  bills  average  about 
$7  monthly.  Any  power  that  would 
generate  two  horsepower  would  answer 
the  purpose.  In  fact,  I  think  there  are 
machines  in  operation  using  tread  power. 

Fourth.  The  effect  on  the  cows.  I  do 
not  recall  an  instance  of  udder  trouble 
that  we  could  lay  to  the  machines. 
In  the  dairy  that  is  constantly  push- 
ing to  get  the  extreme  quantity  of  milk, 
udder  trouble  will  always  be  present.  I 
do  not  raise  my  calves.  I  keep  a  scrub 
bull,  buy  him  young  and  fatten  him  and 
dispose  of  his.  All  of  the  cows  are  bred 
but  only  the  better  ones  are  kept  over. 
I  believe  the  poorest  machines  made 
will  cause  less  udder  trouble  than  the 
average  hired  man  who  may  milk  clean 
and  perhaps  leave  from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
per  cow  behind  him. 


THArS  GUARANTEED 


—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
wiUiout  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  uae  right  out  of  the 


sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolotely  free  from  sdultermrts  and  fillers,  just 
Uke  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself  .is  a  special 
combinatjon  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.com  distUlers' Brains. wheat  brsB. 
wheat  iniddlin«  and  a  little  salt,  that's  aU;  each  Id' 
{rredieiit    weiffbed    by  •utomatic  scales    and    all 
r?*TS'P''. '""**'  *"  ""B"  power  drives  mixers,  so 
that  It  is  always  abeohitely  uniform,  and  always 
•rood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  dafly  from  eadi 
cow  may  torn  a  loss  into  a  profit.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "aweey  tesk  »  set   sslMlarV 
olan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  yoo 
Ask  your  local  dealer.    Write  as  if  none  near  you. 
Vm.  IMMWI  MIIUSS  CS.mmSesste  SMt..  SstrsW.  »\Hk. 


AUTOMATir 


National  Dairy  Show 

18  TO  BE  HELD  THIS  YEAR 

OCTOBER  12  TO  21,  Inclusive 
at    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

In  Five  Enormous  New  Conerete,  Brick  and 
Steel  Buildings  Covering  400000  Square  Feet 
of  OrouDd  In  a  170  Acre  Tract.  Larger  and 
More  Convenient  A  Better  In  Appolntmenta 
than  any  Other  Similarly  Used  Buildings  In 
America. 

ThU  Show  Affords  a  Short  Course  In  Dairy 
Agriculture  that  cannot  be  equalled. 

I.OOO  of  the  Best  Dairy  Cows  In  the  World 
Assembled  From  All  Over  America. 
60.000 Square  Feet  of  Modem  Dairy  Machin- 
ery; Farm  and  Bom  Equipment;  8Uo8;Motor 
Trucks,  and  Everything  that  a  Dairyman 
Should  Have. 

Milk  Pasteurisation:  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turing; Competitive  Exhibits  of  Dairy  Pro- 
ducu  From  Every  State  Displayed  In  Mam- 
moth Refrigerator 

Domestic  Science  Demonstrations;  C  S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Grade  Cattle  Exhib- 
it: Exhibit  by  Agricultural  CoUeces:  Students 
Judging  Contests. 

30.000  Square  Feet  Boy  *  Girt  Agricultural 
Display. 

A  Meeting  Place  For  the  Dairy  World.  AU 
Under  Cover. 

iRsducMf  Railroad  Ratas  From  Cv«rywhar( 


ROWILL    ^ 

Silo  Fillers 

Oasload  tor  psrtset  afflelenay  and  ttaOt  tor  isr- 
vlee  by  •  pioaeer  organlaatloD  of  ovor  fifty 
reus'  exparlenM.  BstlsSed  users  all  tnm 
^mtrtp^  who  etalm  the  RowoU  tbs  MrfsetsOo 
flUor  and  urge  Ita  noluaivs  uas.  Ttas  Rowall 
to  the  most  oomplats  Uns  In  point  of  slsss  and 
squlpmenta  in  the  Onltad  Sutes.  Complots 
stocks  of  maeblnes  and  rspalr  parts  ara  earrtsd 
at  distributing  points  to  Insurs  qulek  dsliVsry 
to  all  buyers.  Sand  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
see  tbe  foaturas  that  havs  mads  "The  Rowall 
Automatle"  Supreme. 

ITic  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO., 

sue  Unoolii  Av^  Waukasha,  Wk. 


J 


B0887  is  a  good  milker — be- 
cause she  is  fed  on  well  preserved 
green  silage.  Every  farm  needs 
a  silo;  those  who  want  the  best 
demand  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Staves  are  thick,  closely  flt- 

toil    and    (lipped   In  creosote 
I  presej-vatlve.  Simple  deors— 

they  "flt  like  a  safe."    Extra 

heavy  hoops. 
WrH«  sow  f*r  low  pries,  early* 
ordrr-psj-lstcr  propoilUoa. 
CBEilKKT  PlCKidK  Hrs. 
<'0..  J45  WMt  RlrMt, 
Entls 


..  J45  WMt  RlrMt,        -->.^      3 
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CORN  INSURANCE 


[  The  l>eRt  and  cheapest  eom  Iimiv. 
anceyoa  can  boy.  that  will  save 
every  ear  of  your  com  crop,  is  a 
SSarahall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built 
ot  heavy  sine  galvanized  Iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  old  style 
wooden  cri  be.  Store  com  in  rat- 
proof,  fireproof,  weather-proof 


.^=^    7fiars/iaIicD(dr/i  Cribs 


j^m^ 


SstTMsHinEeieoliTedsf 
Jnst  asad  me  a  poetsl  with 
jroarname  and  address  and  I'll 
mail  yoa  my  big  free  catalog. 
Tells  how  Marshalls  enre  eom 
better.  A  size  to  fit  every  farm. 
Write  me  today  for  vour  eooy 
of  this  book. 

inojirtf-.s^'^R^ifrAco. 

WOMSW,  OM« 


ifiqiii 
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J  THE  DAIRY  HERD  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON  W.  T.  SEANOR  FARM  WESTMORE- 

LAND;.CO..  PA..  83.TON  METAL  SILO  IN   FOREGROUND. 

ly  by  and  see  his  work  inefficiently  done  The  machine  will  also   decrease   the 

and  be  afraid  to  say  a  word  in  correc-  danger  of  contagious  udder  diseases  to 

tion  for  fear  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  a  minimum. 

80  much  for  the  possibilities.     Most  Cows  that  are  classed  as  kickers  will 

of  us  are  concerned  over  the  practical  stand  quietly  for  the  machines.    In  fact 

Bide  of  a  proposition.    I  have  found  a  my    man    has    been    so    accustomed    to 

number    to   credit    to   the    milker:  going  in  with   the   machines   to   every 

First.    A  better  class  of  men  can  be  cow,  whether  new  or  old,  without  any 

retained  because  the  work  is  not  so  tir-  trouble  that  he  classed  a  new  cow  as  a 

ing.     When    working  alone,   as   before  kicker  the  other  day  when  she  objected 

mentioned,   I   advertised   for   help   and  to  the  pail  standing  so  near  her  front 

feeling  very  independent  I  discarded  a  feet  and  kicked  it  out.     She  stands  as 

great  number  that,  under  other  condi-  quietly  as  any  of  them  now.  The  ma- 

tions,  I  wou  d  have  been  glad  to  em-  chine    never    beats    the    ^aws,    never 

ploy.     I  finally  accepted  a  young  man  swears  at  them  and  does  the  work  quiet- 

of  good   clean   appearance   and   habits,  ly.  m  fact,  if  the  motor  were  outside 

I  gave  him  wages  that  were  higher  than  it  would  be  noiseless 

the  average  and  he  is  still  on  the  job  I  was   so  pleased  with   the   machine 

Second      The  work   can   be  systema-   county.    This  I  asked  for  on  the  grounds 
ed  so  that  each  department  carries  on    that   inasmuch  as  I   had    instalLJh 

or  trouble.    The  hand  system  means  that  part  of  the  state,  I  would  be  called  uoon 

all   hands  must   milk    before   breakfast  to    do    a    lot    nf    ^L       !    V-        ^  . 

nnH  oil  h„^A«  -      •       i     •   L.  i-w    ao    a    lot    Of    demonstrating,    and 

and  all  hand,  .earn  at  aight,  .o  matt.r  thought   that  I   wa,   entitled   to   .ome 

.hat  ...pcrtaol  work  oa  the  farm  i,  ,hare  ot  the  reault.  ahould  any  ac'rl 

co.,ar,    that  they    .hoJfd   .V.'n  trw     o  air.  0^' '  ;^'""  "^  "  T '"" 

how   I  pet  a  full  Hn-^'m  «,«,v  *                         amount   of   commission    could    over- 

now.  1  get  a  full  day  s  work  from  my   come.    I  believe  the  whole  trouble  with 

toams   every  day   and   last   summer   in    milking   n.ftP>,in«-      T 

addition  to  having  my  awn  work  in  good   ZeZionZrJ^"\"   ""^      '*   " 

•         *°  ^^°"  0°  the  part  of  manufacturers 


The  Saratoga  I 
SoT'  SIIO 

Do  not  ordar  antll  you 
have  Investigated  thto 
aio.  RadleaUy  dlSerent 
in  eonstruotion.  Exclu- 
sive in  Ita  features  and 
In  a  class  by  Itself.  Ths 
t>eBt  you  ever  saw. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


In  Penna.    Write  us  at 
onoe  U  Interested. 


Tkt  tmtsp  sns  Mfg.  CiL 
Santip  Sfrtsit.  N.  V. 


J 


Superior  Features 

I-Thin, straight-edged  knlve* 
2-Inward  .Shear. 
3-Closed  Elbow  Pipe. 
4-Safetv  Ffed. 

'CLIMAX 

^...^!  Ensilage  Cutter 

distributes  sUaga   fast   on    lew 
power  and   puts    It    where  ydu 
want  It.  Saves  time  and  money 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog.siSoii 
earned  In  all  different  oentSrefor 
quick  shipment    Write  #7^?" 
est  distributor  or  dealer 
•Sonx  tfrrUoTw  open  for 
LUe  Aoentt. 

WanawWIIklRtiR  Cs. 
124  HlfMaat  W  inaw,N.V 

I  MiHHSaMBMHMa^ 


ROSS 


^  In-de-str-uet-o 

'NefalSILO 

Keopa  all  your  enailag*  aweet,  I 
rretth  and  clean.     Cnavotdable 
loss  reduced  to  abOQt  1%  due  to 
no  leakage  or  evaporation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO  , 
can't  blow  down,  buckle,  twist  I 
or  collapse.  Stands  rigid  even 
when  empty.  Fireproof,  etonn- 
proof.  Capacity  Increaeed  any 
time  by  addlnsr  to  height.  Ooar- 
anteedafratnst  silage  acids.  We 
glBo  niake  the  Rosa  Wood  8Uo. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

THB    B.    W.    ROM    CO.  I 

inimMmiiRiUmiiiiiiiM    "'       ^ 


FROST-PROOF 


thlstfoalr  tlght.lroet  and  water  prool.  pre.    3=    S 


i;-^^^»»9tn«aiy.     Requires  no  hoone. 
Ceels  Me  mere  than  sliiele  wan  sNm.    M6et 

25inf"!LP."f"'«*l    flsnysatleoed  oso? 
Send  postal  for  catalog.    u*m  SmSi  ^^ 


Au«u8t  19,  1916. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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famish  power  enough,  as  they  boast,  time  of  their  lives.     The  railroads  are 

milk  any  cow.    This  power  placed  in  arranging  to  care   for   the   people   and 

Inerperienced  hands  leads  to  trouble  in  giving  reduced  rates  everywhere.  Octo 

the  cow  that  is  easy  to  milk.     I  know  ber  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  months 

f  some  expensive  piping  systems  in  my  of  the  year  in  New  England,  and  any 

eifihborhood  that  have  been  discarded  dairyman  who  misses  this  opportunity 

because  of  this  reason.    My  present  out-  for  a  real  visit  will  be  filled  with  regret 

fit  cost  me  $400. — ^A.  B.  Headley,  Union  the  rest  of  his  days.    The  Show  will  be 

_     N  J.  more  highly  valuable,  contain  more  and 

__^ better   exhibits   than   ever   before,  and 

aytJOSEB.  BUTTEE  MAKING  NEEDS  everything  points  to  a  record  success. 
LOW  TEMPERATTJBE  If  you  have  not  already  made  your  ho- 
tel    arrangements,    write    to    the    Con- 
No  other  one  factor  is  so  important  in  vention  Bureau,  Board  of  Trade,  Spring- 
producing  good  butter  at  this  season  of  field,  Mass.,  and  it  will  see  that  you  are 
the  year  as  proper  control  of  churning  cared  for  in  a  most  up-to-date  manner, 
temperature.    When  cream  has  been  cor-  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  what  you 
■ "  "            -    -    -  want  and  it   will  do  the   rest. — W.  E. 
Skinner,  General  Manager. 


^r^-'- 


rectly  soured  it  should  be  cooled  down 
to  the  approved  temperature  for  churn- 
ing and  held  at  that  temperature  at  least 
two  hours,  to  allow  the  fat  to  become 
cool  and  firm  enough  for  proper  churn- 
ing. 
Churning  temperatures  vary   widely, 

but  much  farm  butter  is  made  in  Penn- 


EXPERIMENTS   WITH   CORN 
STOVER  SILAGE 


The   practice   of    ensiloing   dry    corn 
stover  has  been  in  use  for  a  consider- 


gylvania  at  too  high  temperatures.  It  is  able  length  of  time.  It  frequently  hap- 
never  advisable  to  churn  warm  cream,  pens  that  for  some  reason  a  farmer  is 
because  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  but-  unable  to  get  his  corn  stored  in  the  silo 
ter  with  ice  water  or  very  cold  water  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  for 
before  it  is  worked.  The  result  is  making  good  ensilage.  On  the  other 
loose,  salve-like  butter.  At  this  time  hand  he  may  not  have  sufficient  silo  ca- 
of  the  year,  when  cows  are  fresh  and  pacity  to  store  all  the  silage  he  needs 
feeds  succulent,  the  butterfat  is  natural-  for  a  year's  feeding.  However,  he  may 
ly  softer  than  later  in  the  season;  hence  bave  dry  corn  stover  in  the  barn  or 
a  lower  temperature,  or  from  52  to  56  field  which  may  be  stored  in  an  empty 
degrees   should   be    used.  eilo  before  the  rush  of  work  comes  on  in 

Experiments     at     the     Pennsylvania  the  early  spring. 

State  College  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Very   little   experimental   work   with 


YOU  take  no  chances  on 
loosing  your  corn  crop  —  if 
you  have  a  silo.  Handled  properly 
unmatured  corn  makes  good  silage  and 
frosted  corn  makes  good  silage.  It's 
good  business  to  fill  a  silo  anyway. 
Then  you  are  independent  of  uncer- 
tain feeding  conditions. 

Write  to  silage  headquarters  for  interesting 
and  vital  crop  information.  Send  a  post  card 
today.    Address  Dept.  135.  ln\ 

The  McClure  Company 

Experts  in  Silage  Feeding 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Cairo,  111.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


lower  temperatures  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  butter  is  firmer  when  it  comes 
from  the  churn,  does  not  easily  incorpor- 
ate buttermilk  and  will  stand  more  work- 
ing.   Thoro  working  produces  a  bettor 


corn  stover  silage  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  conducting  some  prelimin- 
ary experiments  along  this  line  during 
the  last  few  months.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  wood  stave  silo  was  filled  in  the 


body  and  more  uniform  quality.     Under 

average  conditions  cream  should  require   early  spring  with  dry  stover  which  had 

from   20    to    30    minutes    to    churn.    A 


shorter  period  indicates  that  the  tem- 
perature is  too  high,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  inferior  butter. 


A  CLEAN  MILK  RECORD  SHEET 


been  stored  in  the  barn  over  winter.  The 
stover  was  cut  fine  with  an  ensilage  cut- 
ter and  well  packed  in  the  silo.  About 
two  pounds  of  water  was  added  for  each 
pound  of  dry  material.    Great  care  was 

A  .  t A.  ^      .».  A.  A     4- V  M     WH  m4- aw!  m1      tt  VI  *  ^/\t*m1  vr     i  rt 

ia,JlCll     HI     MrOl*     1-410     ixieniv*  A**A     ******  V*  s.***^       •" 

all  parts  of  the  silo  as  the  filling  pro- 
ceeded. 

Studies  in  fermentation  temperature 
are  being  made  and  samples  of  the  sil- 
age   for    chemical    and    bacteriological 


SHARPLES 

^^  SUCTION-FEED  mm 

Cream  separator 

"Sometimes  nearly  one -half  of  the  fat  may  be 
found  in  the  skim  milk  when  the  separator  has  been 
run  too  slow." — Prof.  Larsen,  S.  Dakota  College. 
The  Sharpies  Suction-Feed  is  the  only  Separator 
that  will  skim  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds. 
Even  cream  at  all  speeds.  Low  supply  tank.  No 
discs.  Ask  for  Catalog. 
Tbe  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Cbester,  Pa. 

Branchcat     Chicago      San  Francisco      Portland      Toronto 


Meridale 
J  ersey  s 

A  ohoioe  lot  of  breeding  bulla,  raady  for 
•erTioe  in  the  fall,  »re  offered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attractive  price*  during 
the  tuinmer  month*  They  are  Bired  by 
bull*  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg- 
The  blood  line*  back 
"Meridale  Jer- 
will   gladly    be 


A  SON  OF  A  FINE  SIRE 
$75  00 


FIRST 
OHKCK 


TAKK8 
HFM 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
milk  record  sheet  clean  without  some 
protection.  The  work  of  footing  up  the 
columns  and  copying  the  weights  in  a 

record  book  is  a  lengthy  and  tiresome  tests  have  been  removed  each  week.  Ob- 
task.  If  the  record  sheet  is  kept  clean  servations  to  date  indicate  that  so  far 
the  columns  may  be  totaled  at  the  end  as  odor,  taste  and  acidity  are  concerned 
of  the  month  and  kept  for  a  permanent  the  material  resembles  ordinary  silago. 
jf^Qf^^  No  feeding  has  been  done  as  yet  but 

Whe'n  tacking  the  milk  record  sheet   the  station  expects  to  make  some  feed- 
to  the  board,   tack  over  it  a  sheet  of   ing  tests  later. 

plain  paper,  wrapping  paper  of  news- 
paper will  answer.  Tack  rather  closely, 
and  each  day  the  paper  can  be  torn  back 
over  a  tack  at  each  side  and  folded  down 
over,  and   so    on   until   the  end  of   the 


iater  of  Merit  darn* 
of  them  are  described  in 
■eys,"    a  oopy    of    which 
mailed  on  requeat. 
ft  xrco     A. 


K>t..VIMMi:V 


HOI.STEIN    PRIRSIAN    BITLI    Calf  oon  of 

32-lb.  aire.     Dam  cow  of  One  capacity.       A 
bargain  for  aomeone.     Speak  quickly. 

STBVENB  BROTHBBS    COMPANY, 
MvariMWl    N    V 


300  Chestnut  St.,     Phila'^elphia,  Pa. 


Superior  Silo 

$164.00 


OREGON  FIR.  ONE  PIECE 
STAVE.  10"  I  30'  ....  . 
Prompt  shipment-  Solfl  under 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices  on 
any   size  you  want. 

SILO  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dayton, 


DellTered 
Your  Station 


o. 


Holstein  Bull  and  Heifer 

To  Hdvertlse  our  farm  will  offer  an  August  Special  of  a 
registered  HoUteln  HuU  and  Uelter  Calf  for    1160    tor 


SUMMEE  FEED  TOR  DAIRY  COWS 


As   a    feed    for   dairy   cows   for   the 

month  of  August,  the  state  college  of 

month,  keeping  the  record  neat.— M.  K.   agriculture  at  Cornell  recommends  the 

following     mixtures:     500     pounds     of 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW         hominy,    $7.63;    500    pounds    distiller's 

dried  grains,  $7.25;    300  pounds   wheat 

The  building  for  this  year's  National  bran,  $3.60;  300  pounds  gluten  feed, 
Dairy  Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  $4.31;  200  pounds  oil  meal,  $3.40;  200 
being  roofed  and  floored  and  receiving   pounds  ground  oats,  $3.08 


the  pair  witu  all  pa  per  a. _„ 

Write  Uxlay.        LEVELACRES. 


CASSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


.IIIIIIIUMIUIIIUIIIMIUIUIIIIIUIIIIMiilllMII 


UlUIIMUIltU    iiUtMIMtM41ltH(IIIIUMHUIV 


Supply  sold  to  Auguat  I'at 
Pliice  your  order  now  for  7-8 
Holstein  Heller  ealvea  $16 
ea.  Expresa  paid  In  lota  of 
6  to  deliver  In  Sept..  Oct.  & 
Nov  12  registered  beifMa 
S 1 60  ea  11  registered  belter 
calves  tlOO  ea.  Reglatcred 
bulls  S26  up.   2carioadaof 

tered  and  higb-grada  oowa 
and  Berkshire  plga. 

J.  C.  REAOAN. 

TuUy.  K.  y 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


i  Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  ?2"5"iSd'u*p'; 


beltera  t60  and  up. 
R.  F.  SHANNON. 


All  registered. 
Renshaw  nidg.,  pittaburg.  Pa. 


•Mil  iiarauii  I  in  1  ui  t» 


IIIMIItltlUSIUIUurf 


G ..«,..  ,.a,,  C^T^,  fern  Crwtt  Buttercup  49»M7. 
Uerilfiey  l^OW  dropped  June  Ut  1913  Br»d  to 
OoMan  Noble  bull,  dua  Oct.  16.  Cow  and  price  right 
Amoa  Rotbenberger.  R.  D.I,  Lanadale.  Pa 


(rliernsey    Cow  to  oalve  Nov.  lat;  Pboto  on  re- 
quest.   Price  (110. 
Locust  Lawn  Farm.  Box  2,  Bird-In-Hand.  LAneCo,  Pa 


the  finishing  touches,  while  the  grounds 
are  being  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  enter- 
prise and  spirit  back  of  this  great  "re- 
tsrn  to  agriculture  movement"  by  the 
dairy  route  in  the  East,  has  caused  to 
be   erected    at    Springfield    the   largest 


This  mixture  represents  the  change 
from  the  one  recommended  for  June,  but 
the  college  states  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  change  except  to  add  vari- 
ety and  to  show  that  bran  and  oats  may 
be  substituted  for  mixed  feed.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  this  mixture  is 


and  best  equipped  set  of  buildings  for  supplementary  to  a  pasture  and  not  a 

the  purpose   in    the    United   States.     A  substitute  for  it. 

lot  of  our  big  dairy  friends  from  the  The  mixture  given  for  August  is  in- 
West  have  been  here  lately  and  have  tended  as  a  suggestion,  and  may  be  vari- 
exprcssed  considerable  astonishmnt,  and  ed  so  long  as  the  same  relative  amounts 
"We  never  imagined  such  an  array  of  of  high  protein  feeds  and  bulky  feeds 
buildings  were  to  be  built  for  the  are  kept  in  the  mixture.  It  is  strongly 
Show"  is  the  common  expression.  recommended  by  the  college  authorities 
There  is  more  push  and  gct-up  in  the  that  all  calves  be  fed  on  milk  and  dry 
«ity  of  Springfield  than  in  many  larger  feed  this  summer  unless  they  were  born 
and  more  ostentatious  Western  cities  before  January  1,  1916. 
that  feel  they  possess  all  the 


I>_^      Tj..i„4.^;_       BuU  calf.  6  months  old  from 
IVCg.     Holstein        a    R   O    nam.  reoord  20  lb 
butter  in  7  dava.  Price  S86  for  quick  sale 
P.  8.  ORAYBILL.  Blrd-ln-Hanrl    I.sno.  Co.,  Pa 

R»<T  nii*.ma»v«  May  RoeeAOlenwoodatraln. 
Iteg.  OUernseyS  4  cows,  6  helfem  a  2  young 
bulls,  all  fit  to  go  In  any  benl.  write  or  come  If  you 
mean  business.  T.   E.   Hyde,  Bloomsburg,     Pa. 


n  igb  grade  heifer  cal vea  1 1 0  to  S 1 6 
express  paid  In  lots  of  five  Book 
your  order  now  for  faU  deUvery. 
Home  remarkable  bargaloa  In 
young  tMlfera  from  0  weeka  to  IS 
mos  of  age  Reg  bull  oalvea  from 
126  up  *  reg  heifer  calves  priced 
to  sell.  Three  grade  belfera  A.  reg. 
buU  4  months  old  fori  too.  Write 
your  wants  In  Holatelna. 

C.  W.  Bllla.  Jr..  Cortland.  N.Y 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Just  Mo?ed.     Crtinp«d  for  Room 

Male  oalvea  bred  way  up  at  prloea  too  low  to  print 
Heifer  calvea,  belfera  and  oowa.  No  blutf — we  muat  aell 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lUta  Stock  rami,  Stockbrld^e,  N.Y.tormerly  HmmasvUIa 


Jersey  Calves  S'.iS  •"'"• 


worM      FRED  O    W 


noted 
RUNK 


Fine  stock  ot  the 

pedigreee    In    the 

Allentown.  Pa 


U.rvlat'Aina  A  '«"  Registered  cows  bred  u 
nolSieinS  $60,000  buU      AIso  bull  calv« 


to  a  son  of 

es.    Price* 

rtaht     DAVIR  BROS.  nnven  vailers   Pa 

Ouemsey   Bulls  Calvj«,^nd  yeaning,  at  price. 
FRRn  W  CARO  Bylvanla.  Pa 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms* 

herd  sire's  dam,  aa  a  senior  4  yr.  old  .  haa  tbe  followtoc 
A  R.  O  reoorda:  7  da.,  32.8  lb.  butter:  30  da  133.3; 
366  da  1  lOS  lb.  Her  dam  made  1066  lb  In  366  daya. 
Average  for  dam  and  graoddam.  1083  lb.  In  306  dayi 
and  4. 19  per  cent  tat  for  year. 

PoUcdBuU  calvea  tlOO  up.  Catalog  for  aump. 

G«orge  1.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

ye*r  old  bull,   that  haa 

htera:  2  regiatered  calvea, 

'era:  alao  8  grade  bettMa. 

PL0MLVN  fARM. 

PA..        (near  Norrlrtown ) 


Holsteins  n-^^S^ 

2   registered  2  year  old  betfi 
Prices  right. 
FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE. 


GUERNSEY    BULLS     a*""  ^oraalellat. 

EDWIN  B.  MAPLE. COATE8V1LLE.  PA. 

U.rwla*^;na  >  <^f  BuUa,  fl  to  B  0908^  tired  by  aoo «« 
tlOlRieins  Dpafland  Bomdyke  Da  Kol.  at  farmera' 
prieaa        Clover  lisaf  Htort  Farm.        Mdimie     Mich 


Dattatercd    Holatafn    and    G 

^oalvee  to  aervioeabic  age.    260  animal 
BONNYMEAD8  FARNIB. 


R    D 


••7     bulla  from 

naia  In  tbe  berd. 

1 .  Harrlaburg,  Pa 

D—  P...._--Tr.  Nice  largelTuri  calf,  bom  M  ar.9. 
Keg,  LiUemseyS  ciean  nosed,  fawn  and  white, 
good  breeding.  Hayes  C.  Taylor,  Embreevi lie.  Pa. 

Herd  established  32  years.    A.  R.  stock 
Invited. 


A  »r»oVi;i.«o  Herd  established  32  rears.    A 

AyrsnireS  forsale.    inspection  invited. 

R   TKMPT  FrrON  *  HON8.  ClStS 


\  ^^^  YOU  NEED  A  UNADILLA  \ 


"go" 


in 


the  country,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  half        Dairymen  who  make  a  point  of  being 

a  million  visitors  to  the  Show  will  not    always  ready,  have  everything  in  readi 

Pha#f  \^9^  people  in  giving  them  the   ness  for  filling  the  silo  by  September  1. 


To  Save  Your  Corn! 

Are  you  fearful  that  your  backward  corn 
crop  won't  reach  maturity  ahead  of  frosts? 
The  dnertfcncy  can  be  met  by  erectinjr  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  and  haviiiK  it  ready  to  convert  your 
crop,  whether  it  be  soft,  mature  or  badly 
froiited,  into  palatable  silaee  of  the  highest 
winter  feeding  value.  The  Unadilla  saved 
thousands  of  tons  of  immature  and  fiosted 
corn  last  year  and  it  will  positively  save  your 
backward  crop.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  ask  for  prices  and  terms.  Late  orders 
shipped  promptly. 

BNADIILA  SIIO  CO.,  Box  P,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


!Sr>X/>r>/yy'^/>>r>:('>yyV!^^^^^«<ys^>V>>V»^^ 
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Save  Money = 
by  Writing  Us 


You  will  be  interested  in  what  a  promi- 
nent stove  Dealer  wrote  us  as  it  concerns 
you.  He  said:  "We  honestly  believe  that 
Columbian  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters  and 
Furnaces  are  the  very  best  on  the  market". 
You  use  either  a  heating  or  a  cooking  ap- 
paratus; doubtless  both.  Some  day,  if  not 
now,  you  will  buy  again.  You  want  the 
BEST.  We  can  furnish  it.  Forty  years 
experience  has  placed  us  in  position  to 
serve  you  as  few  can,  or  will.  Our  goods 
are  guaranteed  to  give  you  complete  satis- 
faction or  money  refunded.  You  are  ab- 
solutely protected  against  loss.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  buying  a  stove,  range  or 
cellar  heater,  write  us  first  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  to  you  handling 

COLUMBIAN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

He  will  be  glad  to  show  you  our  complete 
line  because  he  knows  that  he  is  o£Fering 
a  product  of  undoubted  superiority. 


This  U  the  "Columbian  Choice" 
with  Triplet  Gates:  Sheet  flue  con- 
struction (tuarantrelnit  saving  In'fuel 
and  insuring  excellent  baking  quali- 
ties as  well.  Made  of  heavy  catting, 
particularly  the  cover  &  top,  whicli 
reduces  cost  of  maintenance  con- 
siderably and  ellfniDates  superfluous 
replacement.  Can  be  had  with  wat- 
er front  or  circulating  boiler  attach- 
ment. Ovendoor  therinometpr  if 
desired.  Like  all  Columbian  pro- 
ducts, it  Is  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about 
Columbian  stoves  and  ranges. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  circulars 
covering  a«i    our    otiOVcoi  rangco 
and  cellar  heaters. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

Ask  Tour  banker  as  to  our  reaponalblllty  or 
write  to  First  National  Bank.  Columbia 
National  Bank.  Central  National  Bank,  or 
Columbia  Trust  Co.,  all  Columbia.  Pa. 


MINERAL! 

HEAVC??^ 

COMPOUND 


^5  HEAVf^ 


n  Packagis  marantaed   to   gira   satisfaction   or   money 

back.    II  Packaye  saffident  for  ordinary  eases. 
■MfUL  lEif E  lEMEOT  CO.,  4*8  Fourth  An.,  rmitarf.  H, 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horses,   Cattle   and  Swine. 

ffUm.  S  •  Cants  a  b*s. 
C   »    «mlth  •  C«..  Nawarh.  H.*. 


STuir^a  R«f  P  Chinas,  Bcrkshlres  and  C.  Whites, 
Wiiif  Largestralns.  all  aRee,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
sows.servlce  boars.  Write  lor  prices  ane  circulars. 
P.F.HAMILTON,  Cochranvllle,  Pa- 

Registered   Berkshires 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


Bellevue  Farm  Durocs  IfoSSiyiKAr,? ,?rn 

Apr.  to  Aug 


Boara.gllts.A  pigs  from 
Walter  T.Wood,  Coatesvllle.  R.D..Pa. 


niiriiAa  Choice  fall  Boars.  GlltH  bred  (or  Auk.  A  Hept, 
UHrHVlsprlDs  piKB  niatpd  not-akin.  Pedigree  fut- 
nlsbed.  Write    Ira  I).  Jackson.  R.  D.  10.  Van  WertO. 


0    1    f    Ku„n-    60  Choice  Mar  and  Apr.  pigs,  pairs 
.  1.  V^.  iJWinc   Atrlosnotaklnitttao  2O0Ib  Rlltsto 
farrow  In  Aug.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm.  Monroe.  Mich. 


'RArlrahirwi.  Young  boars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Two 
i»ci  ivsuiicB  gow8  bred  Aug.  (arrow.  Price  S3Seach 
Suasei  Barksblrc  Farm,  Dagsboro,  Del. 

Rej?istered  Berkshires  kr„dToth^sox'«jo!S 

prices  W.  .1.  MrCONNELL.  Oxford.  Pa. 


nmwood  Barliahir**  of  themoAt  popular  bloodlines; 
■ervlc«>  boars  and  pIitb  at  nolKhhorly  prlcoo.  RatlHlnctlon 
guarantwfl.  JOHN  f.  HHKAM,    CettyHburg,  Pa. 


CNCSTEN     WMlTrS   ■«!«  POLAND     CNIMAS 

All  ages,  ReglHtcrcd  free.       Jersey  bulls 
J.  A.  BOA K.  Koutr  4.  Newcastle,   Pa 


VD  A  "R   has  raised   the  price  of  everything  but  our 

TTrtn    large  O.I.  C.8wln«J. 

WILT.  H.TOPK. ^R.  n.  3.  CarrolIton.OhIo 

High  Grade  Reg  Berkshires  f:.^ro"n'%,f.'rl'n": 

teed  or  no  pay.  W.  8.  JOHNSON.        Berwick.  Penna. 


Ltrg*  Btrkihlrf  Swine 

HOMF  FAHM. 


HORSE  FLY  NETS  Si.^.'^S.n?^ 

t»%,       rmUHOWr  CO„  Hertb  Ft 


npglst.erp(1  nii?h  Oradp 

Prirefl  responRblo;  write 

Center  Valley,  Pa. 


Factory  to  foo 

»f»»i 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


IweStoek 


TAKE  OABE  OF  YOXTB  COLTS 


No,  5.  —  Another  mixture  known 
among  hog  raigers  as  the  "shot  gun" 
combination  consists  of  30  pounds  of 
oats,  50  pounds  of  Canada  field  peas, 
5  pounds  of  dwarf  Essex  rape,  8  pounds 
of  sweet  clover,  and  5  pounds  of  red 
clover. 


Horse  and  mule  colts  suffer  more  from 
beat  and  flies  during  July  and  August 
of  their  first  year  than  at  any  other 
time.  During  these  two  months  many 
plump,  well-developed,  smooth-haired 
youngsters  become  thin,  pot-bellidd, 
listless  and  begin  to  show  staring  coats. 
In  this  condition  they  are  likely  to  be 
weaned  in  September  and  perhaps  be- 
fore they  have  become  thrifty  again 
they  are  put  on  a  scant  supply  of  dry 
winter  feed.  Such  set  backs  cut  profits 
seriously. 

Colts  from  work  mares  should  be  kept 
in  the  barn  or  lots  while  their  mothers 
are  in  the  field  and  should  not  be  turned 
in  with  their  mothers  if  the  mares  are 
warm  immediately  on  their  return  from 
the  field  at  noon  or  in  the  evening.  They 
should  be  kept  separate  until  the  moth- 
ers are  thoroly  cooled. 

The  colts  should  be  eating  grain  and 
a  little  grass  or  hay  by  the  first  of 
July  and  if  they  have  not  yet  learned 
to  eat  grain,  a  clean  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  crushed  oats,  ground  corn,  and 
bran  should  be  placed  in  a  trough 
where  they  can  get  it  at  any  time.  The 
lots  should  have  plenty  of  shade  and 
if  the  colts  are  kept  in  the  stable,  the 
stalls  should  be  particularly  darkened, 
taking  care  not  to  shut  out  the  breezes 
or  free  circulation  of  air.  If  flies  cause 
much  trouble,  hang  up  old  burlap  bags 
where  the  colts  can  walk  under  them 
and  scrape  the  flies  off  their  backs 
and  sides.  Proper  care  may  make  a 
difference  of  from  $10  to  $40  in  the 
value  of  the  colt  at  weaning  time  and 
these  inexpensive  methods  should  be 
used  to  increase  the  owner's  profits  as 
well  as  to  make  the  colt  do  better. — E. 
A.  Trowbridge  in  Mo.  Circular. 


VETERINARY 


HOa   PASTUEE 


. .   Wrlur«>rB«ofe 
rtOm.  F.  P..  rna*. 


"Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  in- 
formation on  mixtures  of  seed  for  hog 
pasture?  I  would  like  to  start  a  pas- 
ture next  spring,  something  that  could 
be  worked  into  my  rotation  and  be  seed- 
ed to  wheat  next  fall.  How  would  it 
be  to  seed  rye  this  fall,  pasture  it  in 
the  spring,  then  plow  down  and  seed  to 
rape  to  be  pastured  off  for  wheat  seed- 
ing! What  would  you  suggest!"  H. 
L.,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

The  best  plan  for  you  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  hogs  you  will  have 
to  pasture  and  the  area  that  you  wiil 
devote  to  the  purpose.  The  following 
mixtures  may  be  seeded  in  large  or 
small  areas  to  suit  your  needs.  Mix- 
tures are  always  better  than  seodings 
of  single  crops,  because  they  insure 
forage  from  some  of  the  grains  even 
if  climatic  conditions  prevent  all  from 
growing.  Also,  a  mixture  offers  variety 
which  adds  to  the  value  of  pasture. 

No.  1. — A  standard  hog  pasture  mix- 
ture is  made  up  of  1  bushel  of  oats,  1 
bushel  of  Canada  field  peas,  5  pounds 
of  dwarf  Essex  rape  and  8  pounds  of 
sweet  clover.  A  peck  of  barley  may 
also  be  added.  The  oats,  peas  and  bar- 
ley may  be  mixed  and  seeded  with 
grain  drill,  the  rape  and  sweet  clover 
mixed  and  seeded  broadcast  or  with 
grass  seeder.  Sow  early  in  spring  and 
turn  pigs  in  when  oats  and  peas  are 
eight  inches  high. 

No.  2.— A  mixture  of  2  bushels  of 
oats  and  6  pounds  of  dwarf  Essex  rape 
may   be  used. 

No.  3. — A  mixture  of  6  pounds  of 
rape  and  12  pounds  of  sweet  clover 
gives  good  results. 

No.  4.— A  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat 
furnishes  early  pasture  but  not  so  nu- 
tritious as  preceding  mixtures. 


Nasal  Catarrh. — I  have  a  mare,  twelve 
years  old,  that  seems  to  be  healthy,  has 
good  appetite,  but  occasionally  coughs 
and  throws  out  thick  mucus  from  both 
nostrils.  Usually  when  she  drinks  water 
some  of  the  water  passes  out  of  nostril. 
F.  A.  M.,  Pefacton,  N.  Y. — Apply  one 
part  tincture  iodine  and  two  parts  cam- 
phorated oil  to  throat,  three  time  a 
week.  Give  her  a  teaspoonful  powder- 
ed sulphate  iron  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three 
times  a  day. 

Depraved  Appetite — ^Boils. — I  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  cow  chewing 
boards  and  bones  and  how  it  can  be 
stopped.  My  cows  are  also  troubled 
with  boils  on  their  teats  and  udder.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  them. 
C.  B,,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. — By  feeding  your 
cows  a  greater  variety  of  food  and 
tablespoonful  of  ground  gentian  at  a 
dose  in  feed  twice  a  day,  you  will 
succeed  in  satisfying  their  appetites.  In 
some  cases  it  is  good  practice  to  give 
teaspoonful  or  two  of  air-slaked  lime  in 
their  feed.  Apply  1  part  coal-tar  disin- 
fectant and  30  parts  water  to  udder  of 
cow  after  each  milking. 

Summer  Itch. — We  nave  a  six-year- 
old  horse  that  has  some  sort  of  skin 
ailment  which  causes  great  itchiness. 
The  skin  is  not  raw  except  in  spots 
where  he  rubs  and  makes  sores.  He  is 
in  fair  flesh  and  shows  no  symptoms  of 
sickness.  D.  E.  M.,  Sharon,  Pa. — You 
should  wash  him  with  warm  water  twice 
a  day  and  apply  one  part  coal-tar  dis- 
infectant and  thirty  parts  water  evQty 
day.  Give  him  i  oz.  Donovan's  Solu- 
tion at  a  dose  in  feed,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Indigestion.  —  A  horse,  eight  years 
old,  eats  well  and  is  well  fed — 'getting 
12  quarts  of  corn  and  bran,  also  plenty 
clover  and  timothy  hay  daily.  But  doing 
only  moderate  work  he  seems  to  be  los- 
ing flesh.  He  has  small  boils  on  shoul- 
der and  top  of  his  neck  is  sore.  L,  D., 
Bridgeton,    N.    J. — ^His    teeth    may    re- 

nilirO      flfVntinrr  Tf      on         fKo      ol,n1n^^     rxnln^-n 

should  be  taken  off  the  outside  of  up- 
per rows  and  inside  of  lower,  but  of 
course  the  table  surface  of  teeth  should 
not  be  narrowed  too  much.  Give  i 
oz.  Fowler's  solution,  i  oz.  fluid  extract 
gentian  and  i  oz.  fluid  extract  cinchona 
at  a  dose  in  feed,  3  times  a  day. 

Bunch  on  Mule's  Shoulder — Obstruct- 
ed Milk  Flow. — I  have  a  young  mule 
with  bunch  on  shoulder.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  there  is  also  a  loose, 
flabby  swelling  under  brisket.  I  have  a 
young  cow  that  commenced  to  go  dry 
two  months  before  calving  time.  Now  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  draw  milk  from 
one  quarter  of  bag  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  calf  does  not  succeed 
any  better  than  I  do  in  emptying  this 
one  quarter  of  the  udder.  L.  W.  G.,  Dags- 
boro, Del. — Apply  tincture  iodine  to 
bunch  on  shoulder  daily  or  have  it  cut 
out.  Give  him  a  teaspoonful  of  acetate 
potash,  once  a  day.  Apply  one  part 
fluid  extract  belladonna  and  5  parts 
wool  fat  to  congested  part  of  udder, 
twice  a  day.  Gentle  hand  rubbing  and 
careful  milking  will  have  a  good  effect, 

Functionless  Quarter  of  Udder.  —  I 
have  a  six-year-old  cow  that  calved 
about  five  weeks  ago.  The  left  fore 
quarter  of  her  udder  is  hard  and  I  am 
unable  to  draw  any  milk  from  it.  So 
far  as  I  can  tell  there  is  no  fever  or 
sorenes.s  in  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
her  cured.  E.  S.  B.,  Mardela  Springs, 
Md. — I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  will 
obtain  unsatisfactory  results  from  treat- 
ment in  this  case;  however,  you  might 
apply  1  part  iodine  and  9  parts  fresh 
lard  every  day  or  two  and  give  her  1 
dram  potassium  iodide  at  a  ^ose  in 
feed    or   water,   night   and   morning. 

Nasal  Catarrh. — I  have  a  4-month8- 
old  pig  intended  for  brood  sow  that  com- 
menced to  cough  and  have  spells  of 
sneezing  and  throwing  mucus  from  both 
nostrils,  causing  her  considerable  trou- 
ble to  breathe.  Her  appetite  is  good  and 
.so  far  as  I  can  tell  she  is  thriving.  W. 
S.  A,,  Hanover,  Pa. — Mix  together  1 
part  powdered  sulphate  iron,  2  parts 
ginger,  1  part  salt  and  4  parts  ground 
gentian  and  give  her  a  teaspoonful  at 
a  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day.  She  should 
be  well  fed,  but  not  allowed  to  wallow 
in  cold  spring  water.  Besides,  she  should 
be  kept  in  a  clean  pen  or  allowed  to 
run  out  in  a  lot. 


A.ugU8t  10,  1916. 
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FOR 
WINTER 
WHEAT 

Berg's  Bone  and  Meal 

is  pure,  fine  ground   bone 
and  animal  fleshings   and 
tankage    It  costs  no  more 
for   hags,   freight,  freight 
handlings  and  spreading- 
yet   it  enriches  the  soil,  in- 
creases  the   yield  and    im- 
proves exhausted    lands  as 
no  other  fertilizer  does. 
Test    it    side  by   side  with 
any  other  fertilizer—  i 

Winter  Wheat 
like  this 

will  prove  that  Berg's  Bone  i 
and  Meat  assures  better  root  \ 
growth  this  Fall  and  more  \ 

plentiful     stimulant      next! 

Spring    when    the   wheat   is  i 

heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY  \ 

EstablUhed  1S73 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River  \ 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Dtalws  snd  agents  wanted  In  unoccuplid  : 
territory.  Get  our  proposition  B. 


C^jjff^"'"^"^ 


l.tj' 


*•*•> 


1 


Bone  &  Meat^ 

JFer^tilizer* 

Enndws  Uvt  soil    Increasas  the  profits 


Don't  Gut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
NOCK    OR  BURSITIS 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  intlteptic  liniment  for  mia- 
Und.  For  Boili,  Bruiiei,  Old  Sorei.  SwelUnti.  ViricoM 
Velnt,  Varlcoiitlet.  AUar*  P<>n.  Price  tl  and  K,  a  txxtlf 
at  drugeUti  or  deliTcred.     Will  tell  more  If  you  write. 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..1S4T8iiipl8  St.,  Sprlnofleid.MMl. 


Pure  Swiss  Goats 

from  Stuoker'e  noaxoelled   Importatloo 

Young  Bucks  iov  Fall  Service 

Letters  oontalnlng  atamp  answered. 
SHARPLES,     Box  20.       Centre  Square,   Pa. 


Prize  O.  I.  C.*s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  beat  tyj)e   of  carefully  HPlcrt«<l  O.  I  C. 
youog  pigs;  prollflo. healthy  stock  whose  brt^cdlng  guar- 
antem  larRo  lltt'Ors,  can  Bell  a  few  at  very  reasonable 
prices.   SntlHfactlon  Riianinteed. 
OREENUHAKS    FARM,  Monroe.        New  Yorlt. 


IT  FAYS  TO  BUY  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  ■■^.SilSr'; 

iMHaod  flhip  «T*rrwher«  ■ml  p«y  expr«M 
curvaa.  Writ*  for  club  offer  und  pric*  li»t. 
Ozforda,  Shroiwhirt'B  ai.ii  I'oMfd  l)«laint-«- 

PARSONS, Grand lAjdKf .Mich.    k4 


Hounds  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke   fox,  coon  or  rabbit 
IXMind,  broke  to  field  and  guarhoteed  Fox,  coon   and 
rabbit  bound  pups,  S5  each.     Send  Htarop  for  photos. 
H.  C.  LYTLC,  Fradrleksburg,  OhU 


!"""""^"'"'-  ^"'""""wiiiiimiiMnimmiiinninHiiiiMiinMuinMniitiMiiiiHtitinitiiitiiiii 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  Sl'^J,-'* 

I  Senrloeable  Boara — Bred  gllu. 

-  J.  OARL  JEWETT,  Maaon,  Midi. 


■ninnMHUMnn 


i*intnitiiiihntiHutfiMin(ii«< 


LARQC  BEIfKSHIRES  AT  MIGHWOOO 

?5T*."^''«S^'!'^A*"  *"»»™  weluhlng  In  growing  rig 
not  fat.  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven  monthn. 
Hired  by  thousand  pound  boars  You  cannot  buy 

bigger  or  better  ones   Send   for  list 
H  n  *  H  n  HARPFNnrNO,Box4».  nuDdee,  N.T. 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Servloo  boars,  fall  gllu  and  young  pigs  forsala  Ratls- 
raetlon  or  money  refunded.  Bend  for  catalog  Prices 
very  reaaonable.    H.  ORIM8HAW.    North  East.  Pa. 


Reg  Chester  Whites 

old  at  16  A  t0  ea  also  2  Reg 
$25  ea.       I.  R.Tanger, 


to   make    room  will 

sell    25   pigs.  H  weeki 

Ffolsteln   Bull  calves  at 

York  Springs.  Pa . 


Mulefoot  Hogs  ^i 

c>       stop 


SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldest  breeder  In  tbs 
state.  Pedigreed 

stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington.   Ohio,  Sec  D. 


O  I  C  PilTQ  "'.''  «'"""lh  to  wenn,  $10  es.  Pedigree 
^™h  ^rll  *'  "'^'^  ^■'''''  2  Janbonrn,  »ir,  ea.  They 
mTq^"iM"Srr.,..,  v..„.r  ^-  MACKINDKR.  Mgr  , 
QU.STIN  Sroc-K    FARM. narrlNVIIIe.      Mich 

ChUtSr  Whilat'A.fO    I  if*    I^lther  sex.  any  age. 

fi'ftn^S^o1i"'?^«V"f°*««<'  ENTERPRIM 

DAIRY  FARM.   ^Wt.  Vw>  Horn,  Prop..  Troy.  Fa. 


August  19,  1916. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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MARKING  PULLETS 


Many  old  hens  are  retained  on  the 
farms  of  the  country  long  after  their 
usefulness  is  ended,  because  the  farmer 
has  no  accurate  way  of  determining 
the  age  of  his  stock.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, many  young  hens  —  those  that 
would  still  give  a  profit,  are  sold.  When 
it  comes  to  marketing  hens  the  farmer 
must  resort  largely  to  guesswork  in 
choosing  which  to  sell. 

If  the  chicks  wore  not  marked  when 
but  a  few  days  old,  the  pullets  should 
be  marked  when  they  are  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  This  is  easily 
done  by  using  leg-bands.  Pullets  of  an 
age  should  be  similarly  marked.  Thus, 
pullets  of  this  year's  hatch  could  be 
banded  on  the  right  leg.  Next  season 's 
pullets  could  bo  banded  on  the  left  log. 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  hens  until  they 
are  three  years  old,  the  bands  on  the 
legs  of  the  two-year-olds  could  be  re- 
moved and  placed  jon  the  legs  of  the 
pullets.  The  farmer  would  thus  know 
that  his  unhanded  hens  were  the  oldest 
and  ready  for  the  butcher. 

When  one  marks  pullets  merely  to 
determine  age,  the  unnumbered  bands 
are  as  good  as  any.  But  if  one  wishes 
to  mark  hens  so  as  to  keep  track  of 
certain  matings,  and  thus  be  in  posi- 
tion to  mate  intelligently,  the  number- 
ed bands  could  be  used,  or  the  pullets 
could  be  marked  by  punching  holes  in 
the  webs  between  the  toes.  Any  num- 
ber of  markings  could  be  made  by  these 
methods.  Of  course,  accurate  records 
must  be  kept  of  the  markings. — T.  Z, 
Bichey. 


Your»trou'ble  seems  to  begin  after  the 
chicks  are  well  started,  so  our  discussion 
will  be  limited  to  caring  for  the  chicks 
from  the  time  they  are  four  weeks  old. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  try  to  raise 
too  many  chicks  on  the  space  avail- 
able— raise  a  few  ond  the  results  will 
be  better.  Your  yard  space  is  plenty 
large  enough  for  a  flock  of  100  chicks 
until  they  are  two  pounds  in  size,  after 
that  it  will  be  best  to  reduce  the  flock 
to  fifty  birds  at  the  most. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  divide  the 
space  into  two  yards  each  20x45  feet, 
keeping  the  flock  in  one  yard  while  the 
other  is  sown  to  some  quick  growing 
green  food,  turning  the  flock  in  on  the 
green  crop  as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  inches 
higjj  and  then  sowing  the  other  yard. 

After  the  chicks  are  four  weeks  old 
gradually  change  their  ration  to  the 
following  grain  mixture,  fed  morning 
and  night;  cracked  corn  15  lbs.,  crack- 
ed wheat  (large)  15  lbs.,  hulled  oats, 
10  lbs.,  kaffir  corn  10  lbs.,  broken  rice 
2  lbs.,  and  field  (cracked)  3  lbs.  Feed 
in  litter  so  as  to  make  them  exercise, 
allowing  the  chicks  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean  and  still  bo  hungry  at  the  next 
feeding  time.  Examine  the  litter  when 
feeding  and  if  any  grain  is  left  reduce 
the  amount  allowed.  Whole  wheat  in- 
stead of  cracked  wheat  should  be  used 
after  a  few  weeks.  By  the  time  the 
chicks  are  two  pounds  in  size  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  equal  parts  can  be 
gradually  substituted  for  the  grain  mix- 
ture. 

For  the  noon  feejding  the  chicks 
should  have  a  moist  mash  consisting  of: 
Wheat  bran  2  lbs.,  cornmeal  4  lbs.,  mid- 


Pniiltrv  O 
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Depluming  Mite 

"I  have  my  chickens  penned  all  the 
time.  The  feathers  are  off  the  rear  end 
of  their  bodies.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  pick  them  off  or  not.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  the  cause  of  it!"  J.  J. 
B.,  Hunkers,  Pa. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  deplum- 
ing mite,  a  very  small  insect  found  on 
the  birds'  body  at  the  roots  of  the 
feathers.  Remove  the  affected  birds  to 
isolated  quarters — if  there  are  any  not 
affected,  and  thoroly  clean  and  disinfect 
the  roosting  quarters.  Rub  the  bare 
patches  and  neig'hboring  portioai  of 
hody  with  sulphur  ointment,  made  as 
follows:  Sulphur,  1  part;  kerosene,  1 
part,  and  lard,  2  parts.  Apply  again 
in  about  a  week  or  10  days. 

Growing  Chicks  in  Confinement 

"Can  you  tell  me  why  I  have  such 
poor  success  in  raising  young  chickens! 
I  have  to  keep  them  in  a  yard  45x40 
feet  all  the  time.  They  start  off  pretty 
good,  but  about  the  time  the  chicks  be- 
gin to  feather  they  stop  growing  and  in 
a  short  time  they  become  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones." — Mrs.  F.  T.,  Mary- 
land, 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  methods 
of  feeding  and  care  followed  are  far 
from  right  for  growing  chicks  in  con- 
finement. It  is  rather  hard  to  pick  out 
*ne  exact  cause  with  the  scant  informa- 
tion at  hand,  so  wo  think  it  best  to 
"'ggest  a  plan  that  will  give  good  rc- 
'Dltg  under  the  conditions  named. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  reniembcr 
*<!  that  the  growing  of  chicks  in  coa- 
nnement  necessitates  a  great  deal  more 
**fe  and  attention  than  the  free  range 
■"ethod,  and  the  success  of  the  close 
confinement  method  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon   the   one  who  cares  for   the 

"''^,  because  the  fowls  must  depend 
^P'^n  the  VWDfr  for  everything  needed. 


GOOD  SPECIMEN  B.  P.  ROCK  PULLFT. 

dlings  2  lbs.,  linseed  meal  1  lb.,  beef 
scraps  2  lbs,,  and  alfalfa  meal  1  lb. 
Moisten  this  mixture  with  milk  or  wa- 
ter and  feed  in  a  moist  (not  sloppy) 
condition,  allowing  all  they  will  eat 
with  gusto.  This  mixture  can  be  con- 
tinued ^ntil  the  chicks  mature. 

Some  sort  of  green  food  should  be 
fed  each  day  such  as  lawn  clippings, 
mangels,  or  salad  when  the  chicks  are 
small,  and  to  this  may  be  added  sprout- 
ed oats  and  cabbage  as  they  grow  older. 

Keep  hopper  of  grit,  charcoal  and 
oyster-shell  before  the  chicks  all  the 
time  and  supply  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
Troughs  of  dry  wheat  bran  placed  in 
the  house  where  the  chicks  can  eat  of 
it  at  will  during  the  day  will  be  found 
good. 

In  feeding  it  should  always  be  the 
plan  to  make  the  birds  exercise  as  much 
as  possible.  Scatter  the  grain  in  as  deep 
litter  as  the  size  of  the  birds  will  war- 
rant, dig  some  grain  into  the  earth  of 
the  yards,  hang  the  green  food  where 
the  chicks  will  have  to  .jump  for  it, 
etc.,   anything   to   keep    them    busy. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  well  to  say 
that  with  proper  care  just  as  fine  sjieei- 
mens  can  be  grown  in  confinement  as  on 
range  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
many  of  our  fine  show  birds  are  pro- 
duced by  the  (backyard  fancier. — K. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Our  trade  mark  READING 
BONE  FERTILIZER  means 
something  to  you.  Itstands  for 
quality  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. It  means  that  when  you 
buy  Reading  Bone  goods  you 
know  that  the  manufacturer 
stands  back  of  them. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  Read- 
ing Bone  Fertilizer  because  it 
has  given  satisfaction  to  many 
users.  It  will  satisfy  you. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Company 
Reading,   Pa. 

(TWa  trade  mark  meani  aaalttr) 


ABk  rour 
dealer  for 
ReaAtf 

Ftrttar, 


wme  lor 

booklet  and 
(urtber  I  a  - 
lormatloa. 


What  Is  Rock  Phosphate? 

Rock  Phosphate  is  the  petrified  remaine  of 
ancient  animals  deposited  in  the  phosphate 
beds  of  Tennessee  to  provide  phosphorus  to 
increase  your  crops  and  build  up  your  soil. 
What  Will  Kock  Phosphate  Do  for  You? 
The  average  of  20  years  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tion tests  shows  $3.00  woith  of  increased 
crops  from  each  dollar's  worth  of  phos- 
phate used. 

What  Will  It  Cost?  The  use  of  Rock  Phos- 
phate at  a  cost  of  $1 .00  per  acre  per  year  will 
provide  the  phosphorus  needed  lor  maxi- 
mumcrop8,andpermanentlyenrichyour8oil. 

You  Want  to  Know  More  About  It?  Just 
write  us  today  for  prices  and  we  will  .fena 
you  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet.  The 
Farm  That  Won't  Wear  Out." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Departmenl 
12  Clay  StrMt  Columbia,  Tenn. 


CKTITE 

TIRE  PATCH 

GUARANTEED 
TO 


r\. 


,^' ""^"'■*^    STICK 

Here's  the  most  economical, 
convenient  and  easiest  handled 
tire  patch  made.  It's  guaran- 
teed never  to  leak,  burn  off,  or 
pull  loose.  Stick  it  on  like 
court  plaster — tools  unneces- 
sary. Tires  repaired  on  road 
as  easily  as  in  workshop.  Sold 
on  a  money-back  guaranty. 
Send  for  your  10c  trial  sample 
(enough  for  several  repairs)-- 
use  it  —prove  to  yourself.  Send 
coin  or  stamps  ~  and  give  your 
dealer's  name. 

LOCKTITE  PATCH  COMPANY 
1036  Bellevue  Ave.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


,j  Just  write  me  a  post- 
'  card  with  your  name 
ard  address   and    I'll 
send  yoa  my  big  new  Fall 
^  'Buggry  Book  with  my  special 
'price-  splitting,  money  -  sav- 
ing offer.    Think  of  it! —a  genuine  S|)iit    

Hickory   this   year  as   low   aa    only    )3i).2S    and  od 
Remember.  I  give — 

30  DAYS  FREE  ?SS? 

and  Kuarantee  every  rig  for 

^    two  years.  Split  Hickory  Ve- 

hlcl«*  ar«  known  everywhere  us  tha 
'  world's  best.  Don't  buy  until  you  have 
.  Bean  thta  aeaaoa's  new.snappy  atylasaod 

barnin  Dhcea.    Writ«  fur  free 

book  today.      See  the   aioD«/_ 

jrou  can  aave.  Addreaa 

M.C.  PHELPS.  Praa. 

.  THE  OHIO  CAKRUttE  ^ 

|aiF6.C0.  suiiMi^sej 

Cotumbua.  Ohio 


■  ISOOtherStuiev 

SPLIT  HICK0RY$39^f 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

307.  Increased  Yield 


1^    Fall  Wheat 

Greatly  increa.'ied  in  yield 
by  UHc  of  Pulverized  Sheep 
_^^Manure.  One  farmer 
writes:  "30*  increased 
yield  over  barn  manure  on 
worn-out  land."  Dropped 
with  fertilizer  attach- 
ment. Rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
Also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and 
meadows.  Wonderful  results  on  srarderi*.  truck 
patches,  Inwna,  small  fruits,  etc.  Shaap  s  Head  Brand  in 
sterilized  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulver- 
ized and  put  into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  pricei 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO..  836  RIVER  ST.,  AURORA.  ILL 


ash. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

is  Nat  Caustia        ^        Caanot  Bars 

IMMEDIATELY      AVAILABLE 

TIM  belt  aiKl  moat  eoonomloal  form  of  Lime  for 
•grtoultural  use.  lawns  and  graaa.  An  lotarMtlnf 
booklet  regarding  tba  value  of  potaab  In  your  ■oO 
■ad  time  requirement*— mailed  free  on  reqiieat. 


E.  J.  LAVINO 
111  BnUItt  BIdg. 


k  CO. 
PUIiddplila. 


_i/mc6eo^|TflA 


NOW  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Lime  for  Fall  use. 

CALEDONIA 

MARL     LIME 

haa    made     acme     wonderful 

records  for  quick  and  lasting 

results.       Before    you    buy 

your  lime.send  for  our  prices 

and  Bosk  tf  Urn  Fxtt  (free) 

IntM-nat'i  A«r'i  Corp'n. 

837  Marina  Bank  BIdg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I 


Ri/fTQ  W'lntprl  niKhMt  prices  paid  for  fresh 
*-"»fi''  i»<»in.cu  while  or  brown  crrs:  no  com- 
mission, netiirna  made  Immediately.  Reference:  C'ha- 
tham  and  Phoenix  National  Banks.  BLAINWOOD 
KARM3,  Inc.,     330  East  53rd.  St.,  New    York  City. 


S    C.  White  Leghorn  ^r"""   Te?y  i?w 

prices  on  these  high  producing  bens. 

J     P    HHIRKY  Stewartatown.   Pa. 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  Specialties  are 

POULTRY.  EGCS.  CALVES, 

Dressed  Meals.  Nuts  and  Butter 

Get  In  touch  with  ua 

JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2M  Wathlntton  St  and  West  Wathlnfton  Mkt,New  York 


POULTRY 

EGG.S 
CALVES 


LIVE  POULTRY   WANTED 

at  mark»!t  prices        can  use  un  limited  quantity, 
from  onoicoop  up.  All  Inquiries  promptly 

answered.       Quick   returns. 
Glbbsi  Uro.  325  N.FrontSt.,  Phllada.,  Est.  1844 


T?/^  r^  Q  Wanted  from  Hennery 

I-/VJ"Vj"0         A.  .1.  M.   MURDOCK   and    Co. 

39  a.  Water  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHTTR    RO(    IvS    ^''*'"K?  ^y^  '^ei'vy   layer 
VY  n  I  I  1>    tV\  fKjIS.Zi    eggfc  loo  each.  S8  per  100. 

ORCUARD  FARM.S,       R.  D.2,  Newton,  N.  .F 


Chicks  that  Live  iSSISS  fVr'sSS' 

,        ,       .  „  Everlay      Silver 

A^lA"w  nlQ!^.^'U'5^y'*"'l°*t«"-  Breeding  Stock. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARMS,  R  39.  PhoenlxvUle  Pa. 

Ffal^^    Ptr    ~^mall  consignments   from 
a^vrv>o,  iiiu,  producers  Inyour  territory 
bring  Tsry  attrsoilye  prices,    Retarns  day  of 
arrtTsl.     Refer  to  Dunn  or  Brsdstraac 
ZENITH  BUTTER  I  EGG  CO.,  170  Ouano  St„  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

SC       W      T.<»cTlirkrna    250   egg  strain,   long 
.    Vy.      *Y.     Ijegnorns    deep  bodies,  large  red 


lop-over  combs 
A.  R.  GRAVES 


Hens,  pullets  and  male  birds  for  sale. 
Rexvllle,  New  York. 


Q'lalitu   r'liir>lra      I-eRhoma  $7  a   100,  Barred 
IBIUy   VyDlCKS      Rocks  $11,  R.  C.  Reds.  $12. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.  R.  D.  Y.,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

ALWAYS  mention  Pennsylranla  Farmer 
when  writing  to  our  advertiaers.  Thia  will 
inaure    you    prompt  attention    and    aervica. 


^Illlilllliiillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll||llllllillllllllllllllllllllllilllllll= 
ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  SMOKE    = 


B^S^ 


I 


ASK  YCUR  DEALER   THE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  100  YEARS  = 

rriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


» 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


August  19,  19^ 


Household 


JELLT-MAKINO    TBOUBLE 


« 
takes 


rhubarb    mixture,    70U    could    make    a  34,  ?6,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust  treated   the   cloth   takes  up   but  little 

jelly  by  adding  gelatin  in  the  proportion  measure.     It   requires  8§   yards  of  44-  more  space  when  laid  away,  and  d(w 

of  2  tablespoonf uls  to  3  cups  of  juice,  inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.     The  not  muss  or  crease,  and  look  much  bet, 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  i-cup  of  cold  water  skirt  measures  3  2-3  yards  at  its  lower  ter  than  those  which  have  been  create^ 


"Have  had  trouble  making  jelly.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  make  jelly  out  of 
black  cherries  and  thubarb?  I  have 
made  it  the  same  as  I  did  other  jellies, 
and  it  would  not  jell.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  put  gelatin  in,  and  how  much!  Will 
blackberries  jell! "—Millstone,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  with  your  black  cherry- 
rhubarb  mixture  is  that  you  have  eom- 
•bined  *wo  juices  that  are  both  deficient 
in  the  jellying  substance,  pectin.  Had 
you  combined  the  cherries  with  sour 
apple  juice,  you  would  have  had  jelly. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  to  test 
whether  juices  have  the  jellying  sub- 
stance in  them?  Cook  out  some  of  the 
juice,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  amount 
of  grain  alcohol;  for  instance,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  juice  to  1  teaspoonful  of  al- 
cohol, mixing  the  two  together  thoroly, 
then  cooling.  If  there  is  any  pectin  in 
the  juice,  a  gelatinous  mass  will  gather 
in  the  liquid,  which  can  be  taken  up  in 
a  spoon.  Some  juices,  like  currant  and 
sour  apple,  will  test  out  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  gelatinous  substance  than 
others.  One  can  thus  determine  for 
oneself  which  fruits  contain  a  good 
amount,  sufficient  to  make  jelly  without 
any  trouble,  not  only  by  themselves, 
but  also  to  help  make  jelly  out  of  other 
fruits  which  contain  less  pectin. 

Some  fruits  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  pectin,  but  not  enough 
acid — acid  is  very  necessary  to  make  a 
jelly  of  the  right  texture  and  flavor. 
In  currants,  sour  apples,  green  grapes, 
•blueberries,  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries the  proportions  of  acid  and  pactin 
are  so  well  balanced  that  they  make 
ideal  fruits  for  jellying,  particularly 
when  they  are  just  a  little  under-ripe. 


to  soften  it,  then  pour  in  3  cups  of  the 
boiling  juice,  stir  until  the  gelatin  is 
thoroly  dissolved  and  turn  into  your 
glasses. — ^Harriet  Mason. 


WHY  FOODS  SPOH. 


Extension  Circular  No.  44  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  on 
the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, gives  detailed  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  foods  spoil. 

Certain  micro-organisms,  which  in- 
clude bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds,  found 
in  the  soil,  in  water  and  on  all  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  air,  live  on  food  sub- 
stances. When  these  microscopic  forms 
of  life  attack  such  substances,  they  pro- 
duce the  changes  known  as  putrefaction, 
decay  and  fermentation ,  Preservation 
depends  upon  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  protect  food  materials  from  the  at- 
tacks of  these  bacteria. 

Befrigeration  is  resorted  to  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  Low  temperatures, 
however,  do  not  destroy  bacteria  but 
merely  render  them  inactive  while  the 
cold  continues.  This  is  the  principle 
which  preserves  foods  for  a  limited  time 
by  refrigeration  or  cold  storage.  Heat 
destroys  bacteria.  Usually  212  degrees 
F.,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
will  destroy  them  and  in  most  instances 
a  lower  temperature  than  212  degrees 
F.  is  sufficient.  Application  of  this 
fact  is  made  in  caning  food  materials. 

Sterilization  is  the  process  of  destroy- 
ing micro-organisms  by  means  of  heat. 
Sterilization  of  foods  will  not  suffice  to 
protect  them  from  bacteria.  Reinfec- 
tion must  be  prevented  by  protecting 
the  sterilized  food  material  in  air-tight 
containers  which  have  been  sterilized. 


- L      *l_i      x! 


.a    i.1-  - 


raoi    tuMt    Liuio    uiucu   >ji.    vuc    pc\M.iu   iitta       x'Xtxni.toxijv atixa     x AUtBAliti     iTA'XXtittMa 

Be  srire  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
eaoh  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  beg'in- 
niny  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unJess  ywQ  do  ao.  Also  give  buat  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Peuisylyania  Farmer,  261-263  So. 
Tliird    Street.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


been  changed  into  other  substances 
which  will  not  jelly  at  all.  Peaches, 
pears  and  sweet  apples  contain  enough 
pectin,  but  not  enough  acid,  therefore 
in  order  to  make  jelly  from  them  we 
must  add  some  acid  fruits  like  sour  ap- 
ples, currants,  rhubarb.  Cherries,  pine- 
apple and  strawberries  contain  very  lit- 
tle pectin,  therefore  they  must  be  com- 
bined with  juices  rich  in  pectin.  Orange 
and  lemon  skins  contain  considerable 
pectin,  therefore  they  are  sometimes 
u«ed  with  pectin-free  acid  fruits,  or 
vegetables  like  rhubarb  and  tomato,  to 
make  jelly.  The  pectin  is  found  in  the 
white  inner  skin  of  the  oranges  and 
lemons.  Peal  off  the  yellow  outer  skin, 
then  grind  the  inner  skin  thru  the  meat 
chopper  to  make  it  fine,  soak  it  in  wa- 
ter enough  to  cover  for  24  hours,  cook 
it  slowly  for  several  hours  and  drain 
out  the  juice  to  use  in  your  jelly  mak- 
ing. 

It  is  quite  essential  to  know  the  part 
that  sugar  plays  in  jelly  making.  Sup- 
pose one  omitted  sugar  from  a  pectin- 
andacid-right  juice  like  currant,  a 
tough  leathery  jelly  can  be  made  with 
out  the  addition  of  any  sugar,  but  up 
to  a  certain  proportion  the  addition  of 
sugar  improves  the  quality  of  the  jelly 
— the  right  proportion  is  about  1-1,  that 
is,  cup  for  cup;  beyond  that  the  jelly 
becomes  "runny",  and  prolonged  cook- 
ing only  makes  it  stringy,  gummy,  dark 
and  strong  in  flavor.  The  remedy  for 
"runny"  jelly,  therefore,  is  not  to  add 
more  sugar  and  cooking,  but  to  add 
more  pectin-rich  fruit  juice  to  allow 
the  pectin  content  to  catch  up  with  the 
sugar;  you  can  thus  make  jelly  out  of 
it,  but  of  course  it  will  not  have  so  fine 
a  flavor  as  it  would  have  had  if  the 
right  proportions  had  been  secured  in 
the  first  place. 

lo  the  c^se  of  your  black  cherry  and 


1812.— Child's  Dress.— Cut  in  4  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  requires  2J  yards 
of   36-inch   material   for   a   4-year   size. 


with  3  yard  for  bolero.  Price  of  pat- 
tern, 10  cents. 

1797.— Girls'  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  23 
yards  of  36inch  material  for  a  6-year 
size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1690.— Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 


edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

1788. — Ladies'  House  Dress. — Cut  in 
7  sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches,  bust  measure.  It  requires  &i 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size.  The  dress  measures  21  yards  at  its 
lower  edge.    Price,  10  cents. 


IBONINa  TABLECLOTHS 


so  many  times  in  folding  to  go  into  \\ 
drawer 

Cheap  linen,  or  that  of  a  better  graj, 
which  has  worn  thin,  can  be  greatly  y^ 
proved  in  appearance  by  dipping  in  i,jj 
water  instead  of  sprinkling,  thus  wrint. 
ing  it  out  as  dry  as  possible,  and  iroi. 
ing  between  two  dry  sheets,  and  aftei 
ward  ironing  without  the  eheets  over  it 
This  gives  a  slightly  stiff,  glossy  ^ 
Most  housekeepers  like  a  tablecloth  pearance  much  like  new  linen.  Or,  jt 
ironed  with  but  one  crease,  and  that  can  be  done  in  another  way:  Spriniij 
lengthwise  of  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  with  water  to  which  a  tablespoon fuld 
The  easiest  way  I  have  found  to  ac-  cold  starch  is  added  for  each  quart  g( 
complish  this  is  to  have  a  thin  board  water.  This  does  not  make  the  linn 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  cloth  when  stiff,  but  just  about  as  when  new,  E 
folded,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  you  do  not  have  a  regular  clothes  sprinl 
This  is  covered  with  cloth,  and  when  the  ler,  a  sugar  shaker  sprinkles  much  mo« 
tablecloth  is  ironed  it  is  then  rolled  evenly  than  can  be  done  by  hand.— Mn 
loosely  and  smoothly  around  it.     Thus   H.  M.  Woodward. 


Hop  Aboari 

with  the 
Marines  mi 
Sailors  of  tk 
U.  S.  A. 


Get  your  feet  into  the  socks  the 

marines  and  sailors  wear — iong-iast-  %*\iJliPy' 

ing,  soft,  well-knit,  foot -comforting  ^osit^ 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery.  Trade  Mark 

Yes,  the  marines  and  sailors  wear  'em,  work  in  'em, 
play  in  'em,  and,  if  need  be,  they'll  fight  in  'em,  too. 
And  the  reason : 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  stands  the  gaff  of  government 
inspection,  the  most  rigid  of  examinations.  Each  separate 
thread  of  each  separate  sock  must  measure  up.  Durhams 
do.    And  this  is  the  evidence: 

404,416  pairs  of  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  were 
recently  shipped  to  the  Navy  Department.  100,000  pairs 
were  for  the  marines,  16  pairs  were  rejected.  304,416 
pairs  for  the  sailors,  only  5  pairs  weren't  up  to  snuff.  And 
these  only  because  they  had  been  damaged  in  packing. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

There  is  a  sock  for  you  in  the  Durable  Durham  Line 
that's  got  every  bit  of  the  comfort  and  the  durability  that 
the  government  specifications  demand  for  the  wear  of  the 
sailors  and  marines— the  identical  strong,  reinforced  toe 
and  heel — knit  of  the  same  yarn  and  with  the  same  care 
— but  it  is  a  smarter  sock,  with  uppers  that  are  sheer 
and  lighi 

We  have  named  this  sock  1700  G.  S.  It  is  a  regular 
number  of  the  Durable  Durham  Line. 

It  will  wear  like  iron— there  is  a  fit  for  every  foot, 
and  1700  G.  S.  is  surely  smart.  Exactly  the  same— long- 
wearing,  strong,  grateful  to  the  feet  and  handsome- 
are  The  Durable  Durham  stockings  for  women  and 
children. 

And  the  wonderful  part  is  that  Durable  Durham 
for  men,  women  and  children  sell  for  10,  15  and  25 
cents  the  pair.    Each  pair  is  guaranteed  with  a 

Guarantee  so  broad  and  strong  that  you  might 
ave  written  it  yourself.   This  guarantee  is 
made  possible  only  by  expert  manufacture 
and  rigid  factory  inspection. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


•  ^o^st  19,  1916. 

»  TABM  BUREAU   BEQINS  WOBK 
IK  OLEABFIELD  CO.,  PA. 

Mr.  A.  I>.  Kearney,  the  new  Farm 
Bnreau  Agent  has  been  on  the  job  only 
^Dce  the  13th  of  July  but  is  surely 
making  good.  The  office  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  rooms  of  the  County 
Superintendent  in  Clearfield  where  he 
jpends  every  other  Saturday.  A  branch 
office  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  DuBois 
people  in  that  city  and  alternate  Satur- 
days find  him  there. 

jjr.  Kearney  is  a  worker  and  well 
qualified  for  his  position.  Much  in- 
terest is  already  manifested  by  many 
farmers,  and  his  time  is  well  taken  up 
in  correspondence,  writing  articles  for 
the  local  papers  on  pertinent  farm 
topics,  and  in  visits  to  different  parts 
of  the  county   in   answer   to   farmers' 

eaills. 

Mr.  Kearney  Is  becoming  quite  ex- 
pert in  handling  the  runabout  furnished 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  County  Commissioners. 
In  his  trips  about  the  county  he  has 
already  secured  the  entry  of  many  boys 
and  girls  in  the  stock  judging  contest 
to  be  held  at  the  county  fair. 

The  very  slight  opposition  to  the 
project  of  securing  a  Farm  Agent  has 
been  completely  melted  away  by  the 
itraightforward  methods  of  Mr.  Kear- 
ney, assisted  by  the  friendly  interest  of 
farmers,  so  that  after  only  two  weeks 
of  work,  the  opposition  is  not  percepti- 
ble. Much  good  is  bound  to  follow  his 
coming. — T.  L.  Wall. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Thia  Buaraiit** 
lion  every  pair  of 
Durable  Durham 


A  MARYLAND   FARMERS*    CLUB 


The  Ninth  District  Farmers'  Club  met 
at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mr.  C.  W. 
McKinney,  Wednesday,  June  7,  1916. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
vice  president,  J.  B.  Churchman.  Even 
the  the  day  was  very  stormy  aU  the 
members  were  present  except  two.  The 
members  did  not  think  it  wise  to  mix 
alfalfa  with  other  kinds  of  hay,  as  the 
alfalfa  matures  faster  and  is  ready  for 
harvest  sooner  than  the  other  hay. 

Some  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  salt 
clover  hay  as  it  is  put  in  the  mow,  as  it 
helps  to  cure  it,  and  the  hay  can  be 
put  in  a  little  greener.  Use  about  a  gal- 
lon of  salt  to  a  ton  by  sprinkling  over 
the  hay  after  each  load.  Most  of  the  men 
think  it  best  to  work  the  corn  deep  at 
first  or  afterwards  not  quite  so  deep,  as 
it  is  likely  to  injure  the  little  roots.  The 
host  when  called  on  for  an  essay  re- 
sponded with,  "The  care  and  feed  of 
the  farm  team." 

He  thought  it  best  not  to  work  the 
team  too  hard  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  but  to  do  the  hard  work  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  middle  of  the  af- 
ternoon. He  does  not  work  his  horses  as 
hard  the  last  half  hour  before  going  to 
the  barn,  then  they  are  cool  enough  to 
drink.  His  way  of  feeding  is  to  first 
give  the  horses  their  hay  and  the  last 
thing  before  going  to  the  house  give 
them  grain. 

Lunch  being  announced,  H.R.  Brown, 
H.  L.  Kirk  and  S.  E.  Smith  were  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  premises. 

On  re-convening  after  lunch,  the  com- 
mittee reported  everything  in  fine  shape, 
«om  looking  fine,  nice  set  wheat  and 
oats  looks  well.  Referred  questions 
''ere  answered  by  J.  B.  Churchman,  and 
H.  L.  Brown.  Club  adjourned  to  meet 
August  2,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
8pott8.— E.  R.  Brown,  Sec. 


know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  on  earth  is 
the  wondering  stare  and  the  peculiar 
twist  of  the  lips,  that  we  see  in  the 
baby  who  is  "just  commencing  to 
notice."  When  we  think  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  good  or  evil  that  lie  in  that 
small  bundle  of  life,  are  we  not  almost 
overwhelmed  with  our  responsibility! 
Is  it  not  a  coldly  indifferent,  almost  in- 
human, person  who  can  consider  these 
things  without  feeling  that  an  appeal  to 
some  other  and  higher  Intelligence  must 
be  made  for  help!  With  our  human 
frailties  and  short-sighted  understand- 
ing we  do  not  feel  able  to  guide  and 
preserve  such  a  Treasure. 

"Thinking  that  other  grandparents 
might  be  numbered  among  your  read- 
ers and  that  they  may  have  thought 
along  with  me,  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing verses."  —  O.  McK.,  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa. 

Not  made  of  gold  or  silver  bright; 
No    instrument    of    worldly    might; 
No  jewel  rare  or  church  bless 'd  stole — 
Just  a  mite  of  life — a  budding  soul. 

Sweet  little  Life!  art  Heaven  sent 
Into  a  world  of  wonderment? 
Who    bade    thee    come!    Had 'at    than 

before. 
Existence  on  some  other  shoret 

In  some  other  glorious  land. 
Did  God  once  lead  thee  by  the  handf 
Or,  did  He  form— for  joy  of  Earth — 
A  new  creation,  in  thy  birth t 

We  know  not  now,  nor  can  'at  thou  tell. 
Of  mystic  force  that  now  doth  dwell 
In  thy  small  frame,  that  latent  lies. 
Or  beams  from  out  thy  baby  eyes. 

In  morning  light  of  youthful  life. 
Wilt  thou  depart  this  vale  of  strife? 
Or,  wilt  thou  wait  'til  even-time, 
When  years  of  toil  thy  glories  chime  t 

O,  God  I  if  thou  our  parent  be. 
Can  we  not  help  to  train  for  Thee 
This  little  Life,  who,  for  a  time 
May  beautify  this  world  of  Thine  f 

Live    on,    sweet    babe,    nerve    father's 

arm 
To  shield  thee  from  all  worldly  harm. 
Teach  mother's  heart  the  way  to  find. 
How  best  to  form  and  drill  thy  mind. 

Ope'  wdde  thine  eyes  in  beauteoua  stare; 
Thy  lips  in  baby  smile  prepare. 
From  evil  thought  they  set  us  free, 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  love  for  thee. 

— Grandad. 


A  LETTER  AND  A  POEM 


"Editor  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer: 

Perhaps  it  is  the  changed  perspec- 
^▼e  of  life  that  comes  with  whitened 
^*ir;  or,  the  pride  and  happiness  that 
"^^7    a    56-year-old     grandfather    can 


Among  the  Granges 

Harford  Co.,  Md.  —  Pomona  Grange 
met  at  Highland,  July  29,  as  guests  of 
the  Highland  Grange  with  fully  300 
grangers  and  their  friends  present. 
While  this  Pomona  Grange  has  only 
been  organized  about  nine  months  it  has 
a  large  membership.  A  closs  of  97  took 
the  Fifth  Dregree  on  Saturday,  which 
was  conferred  very  creditably  by  a  de- 
gree team  composed  of  members  of  Jar- 
rettsville  and  Highland  Granges.  This 
is  the  largest  class  ever  given  the  same 
degree  in  the  state  and  proves  that  Har- 
ford County  will  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est Grange  Counties  in  the  state. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  11  A.  M.  by 
Worthy  Master  D.  G.  Harry  and  an  in- 
teresting business  meeting  was  held, 
reports  being  heard  from  the  different 
committees  ai^d  new  committees  ap 
pointed.  The  Committee  on  Milk  was 
urged  to  perfect  a  plan  whereby  the  sell- 
ing price  of  milk  could  be  raised  as  it 
was  pointed  out  the  price  of  feed  and 
labor  had  increased  but  the  selling  price 
of  milk  remained  the  same. — D.  G.  H. 


Are  You  One  of  the  Losers? 


HIGHEST 
AWAllD 


PflfJflMrt-PflGlfIG 

INTERNATIONAL 
EXPQSinON 

MN  rtu^t  ctsco 


Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  why  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  yields  from  an 
acre  that  are  produced  in  other  countries.  Well, 
here's  one  reason  —  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  and  poor  handling  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  farmers  who  shared  in  this  loss? 
If  you  are,  you  need  an  I HC  manure  spreader. 

International  Harvester  spreaders,  Low  Com  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf — besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  in  beater 
and  apron  mechanism,  with  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance  —  have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Com  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  arc  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  handling  in  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreaders  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  8  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  ai  1 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread. 

See  the  I  H  C  dealer  about  a  Low  Com  King  or  Low  CloTerleaf 
made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.     Write  us  for  catalogue. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( 

CHICAGO 


A  Time  Saver  in 
Household  Work 

That'*   20  Male    Team    Borax! 


In  the  Laundry, 


T) _ 
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and  cleanings.  It  dissolves  the 
soap  —  loosens  dirt — does  away 
with  hard  rubbing,  softens  ihe 
water,  kills  germs  and  odors, 
whitens  the  clothing,  brightens 
colors  and  prevents  woolens  from 
shrinking.  Saves  sewing  and 
mending,  too.  Your  clothes  stay 
whole  after  being  washed  with 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

In  the  Kitchen 

Borax  is  valuable  in  washing 
dishes.  It  cuts  grease  from  pots, 
pans  and  china,  makes  glassware 
and  silverware  sparkle.  It  also 
saves  the  hands  from  injury  that 
would  be  caused  by  caustic  wash- 
ing powders. 

For  aaU  by  all  dtaUre 


20  MULE  TEAM 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  on  World's  Best 

ROOFINCil 

Freis^ht  Paid  ^^ 


yjf^ji^'^.ji^^j^^ 


We  BcIl  direct  to  you  and  save  i 

you  all  middlemen's  profits.     W«  | 

ship  evcrythintf— rooling.  Biding, 

ceiling,  wall  boards,  etc.— FreiRht  i 

Prepaid.     We  cannot  quote  you  I 

our  low  factory  prices  ncre,  but  I 

send  for  our  Bi«r  Koofind  Book       "Reo ' '  Slmal 

and    SCO     for  yourself  that   our  Cluster  Shingles 

prices  are  lowest  ever  quoted. 

"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less,  yet  outlast  three  ordi- 
nary roofs.  Need  no  painting  or 
repairs.  Rot  — fire  —  weather  — 
rust-proof.  Insurancocoatialcss 
—guaranteed  againat  lightning.    Sftnrt 

Edwards  Exclusive 
Tishtcote  Process 

makes  Etlwarda  Metal  ShingleB. 
MetiJ  Spanish  Tile.  lieo  Clusti  i 
Shingles,  (Jrip-Lock  Roofing  and 
other  Roofings,  Ceiling,   Siding. 

ly  rust-proof.    Not 

i 
weather, 

Our  Patent 
InterlOckinK  Device 


ENGINE 
SEPARATORS. 
SPREADERS.TRACTORS 

Mr  2S0-p«Lra  fre«  eataloc  talla  too 

whr  I  Mil  dir*et  to  turr,  at  whola- 

■u*.  th«M  mnd  other    hnpl* 


u*^r. 
,   HiMM  wkS  oth*r    tinpli 
manut,  buflt  in  tny    own    imc 


i«  at  Waterloo, 
toona-half 


1,  alj 


at  pririm  on*- 
than  yoo  uau- 

aa  K004IH.     All 

and  pHc4«  of  aaparatom 


for  Arat-claaa  kooiIh. 
atyl^  and  pHc4«  of  aaparal 
aa  and   apraadera,     Uy  Varmob 


tractor)  baa  no  aqual /or  atmplici 
afficiamrr.    Stat*    what  roa  r 
,^    ttO.OOb    nmUm^n    tamtif 
%  qaalTtr  of  tbaSaUowar  111 


roods.  }Vr1ta  toaa/ for 
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of  thia  woodarfqrbook  of  barcalna  for  turn 
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IP 


LF.ASE  mention  Prnn.^ylvanla  Fartnrr  when 
writlnR  to  our  advertUeri.  They  want  to  know 
and  we  want  them  tofcnqwthat  you  read  It  all. 


rust-proof 
a  pin  point  of  space  exposed  to 


prevents  warping,  buckling  or 
breaking.  Protects  nail  holes- 
nails  are  driven  through  under 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather. 
No  special  tools  required,  liusy 
to  l:iy. 


ii.thvar(l.t  Patct 
"Orip-Lock" 


^#^#and  up 

Lowest  prices  on 
Ready-Mado  Fire- 
Proof  Steel  Garages. 
Set  up  any  place.  Send 
post  al  forGarage  Book 
showing  styles,  sizes 
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Edwards  Products  Stand  the  Galvanizing  Tesi 

No  other  galvanizing  can  compare 
with  it.     Bending,  hammering 
or  lightning  won't  cause  it  to 
tlake,  peel  or  crack. 

Get  FREE  Book 

and  you'll  find  that  our  prices 
ore  loweflt  ever  made  for 
World's  Best  Roofing.    Cou- 

Pin  brings  h'tce  Samples,^^ 
noes  and  Book.    Aek    >f^  ' 
for  Book  No.  83.u     ^^  The  Edwards  Mf  k-  Co. 
The  Eilwanis  Mfg.    ^  f 34I-C3D1  Pikt  St..  Ciaciniiatl,  0. 

Co.  8341.E331    >  .,    .^trS  .«5""fl .  F"REK    Sami')<;«. 
D.L.  Si....!         ^    freight   Paid    prices    and    World  • 
nue  sireei.  ^     Greatest  Roofing  Book  No.  t.;91 
Cmrinnsti,  ^ 
Ohio       ^ 

^^  Name 


i  Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 
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Lartreet  Maken  of  Sheet  Metal  Pruducta  in  the  World 
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11    Your  Own  Free 


Send  US  Iwo  aubacripllont  lo  Pennaulvania 
Farmer  for  one  year  al  50  cents  each  (must 
go  to  different  addresses)  and  we  will  gtoe 
y*u  a  full  year's  aubscrlptlon  fret. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd  St..        Phlla..  Pa. 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


August  19,  1911 
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THE  FUR  BRINGERS 

By  Hulbert  Footner 

Copyrtght  The  Fimnk  A.  MnnMy  Co. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV   (Continued.) 


Colina's  eyes  widened  with  amaze- 
ment at  his  outburst.  She  shrank  from 
Ambrose. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  going  to  touch  you — a  jailbird!  I'm 
not  fooling  myself.  I  know  how  you 
feel  toward  me.  I  can't  help  it.  If 
you  knew  how  I  had  been  bottled  up  I 
I  must  epeak  to  some  one  or  go  clean 
off  my  head.  It  makes  me  forget  just 
to  see  you.  Ah,  it  was  good  of  you  to 
come! " 

"I  am  visiting  all  the  prisoners," 
Colina  was  careful  to  explain.  "And 
getting  them  what  they  need  for  the 
journey  to-morrow." 

It  pulled  him  up  lihort.  He  glanced 
at  her  with  an  odd  smile,  tender,  bitter, 
and  grim.     "Charity!"  he  murmured. 

"Thanks,  I  have  plenty  of  warm 
clothes,  and  so  forth." 

Colina  bit  her  lip.  There  was  silence. 
He  gazed  at  her  hungrily.  She  was  so 
dear  to  him,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be   otherwise   than   tender. 

"Just  the  same,  it  was  mighty  good 
of  you  to  come,"  he  said. 

"You  said  there  was  something  I 
could  do  for  you,"  she  murmured. 

"Please  sit  down." 

She   did  so. 

"I  don't  want  to  beg  any  personal 
favors,"  he  said.  "There  is  something 
you  might  do  for  the  sake  of  justice." 

"Never  mind  that,"  she  said.  "What 
is  itt" 

"Let  me  have  a  little  pride,  too," 
he  said.     "It  isn't  easy  to  ask  favors 
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those  who  hate  me  and  believe  me  guil- 
ty. Naturally,  I  stand  as  much  chance 
of  a  fair  trial  as  a  apy  in  war-time. 
I'm  just  beginning  to  understand  that. 
At  first  I  thought  as  long  as  one's  con- 
science was  clear  nothing  could  hap- 
pen." 

"What  is  it  I  can  do?"  she  asked 
again. 

"I  am  taking  for  granted  you  would 
like  to  see  me  get  off,"  Ambrose  went 
on.  "Admitting  that — that  the  old 
feeling  is  dead  and  all  that — still  it 
can't  be  exactly  pleasant  for  you  to 
feel  that  you  once  felt  that  way  toward 
a  murderer  and  a  traitor — " 

*'Pleaee,  please — "  murmured  Colina. 

"You  see  you  have  a  motive  for  help- 
ing me,"  Ambrose  insisted.  "I  thought 
first  of  Simon  Grampierre.  He's  under 
arrest.  Then  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
see  Germain,  his  son.  The  inspector 
wouldn't  have  it.  I  gave  up  hope  after 
that.  But  the  sigTit  of  you  makes  me 
want  to  defend  myself  still.  I  thought 
maybe  you  would  have  a  note  carried 
to  Germain  for  me." 

* '  Certainly, ' '  she  eaid. 

"You  shall  read  it,"  he  said  eager- 
ly, "so  you  can  satisfy  yourself  there's 
nothing  treasonable." 

She  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"I'll  write  it  at  once,"  he  said.  He 
carried  the  tray  to  the  bed.  Colina 
gave  him  the  chair. 

"They  let  me  have  writing  mater- 
ials," Ambrose  went  on  with  a  rueful 
smile.  "I  think  they  hope  I  may  write 
out    a    confession    some    night." 

To  Germain  Grampierre  he  wrote  a 
plain,  brief  account  of  Nesis,  and 
made  clear  what  a  desperate  need  he 
had  of  finding  her. 

"Will  you  read  it?"  he  asked  Co- 
lina. 


She  E(}iook  her  head.  He  handed  it 
to  her  unsealed,  and  she  thrust  it  in 
her  dress. 

"I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you," 
he  said,  trying  to  keep  Up  the  reason- 
able air.  "How  pretty  your  hair  looks 
that  way!"  he  added  inconsequentially. 
The  words  were  surprised  out  of  him. 
She  turned  abruptly.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  be  dark  in  the  shack,  and  he 
could  no  longer  see  into  her  face. 

Her  movement  was  too  much  for  his 
self-control.  "Ah,  must  you  go?"  he 
cried  sharply.  "Another  minute  or 
two!  It  will  be  dreadful  here  after 
you've  gone! " 

"What's  the  use?"  she  whispered. 
"True,"  he  said  harsftily.     "What's 
the  use?"  He  turned  his  back  on  her. 
"Good   night,  and   thank  you." 

She    lingered,    hand    upon    the    door- 
latch.   "Isn't  there — isn't  there   some- 
thing  else   I   can   do?"   She  asked. 
"No,  thank  you," 

Still  she  stayed.  "You  haven't  touch- 
ed your  supper,"  she  said  in  a  small 
voice.  "Mayn't  I — send  you  something 
from  the  house?" 

"No!"  he  cried  swiftly.  "Not  your 
pity — nor  your  charity,  neither!" 

Colina     fumbled    weakly     with     the 
latch — and  her  hand  dropped  from  it. 
**Why    don't    you    go?"    he    cried 
sharply.    "I  can't  stand  it.  I  know  you 
hate  me.    I  tell  myself  that  every  min- 
ute.   Be  honest  and  show  you  hate  me, 
not  act  sorry! " 
"I  do  not  hate  you,"  she  whispered. 
He  faced  her  with  a  kind  of  terror 
in   his   eyes.     "For   God's   sake,  go!" 
he   cried.   ' '  You  're   building   up  a   hope 
in  me — it  will  kill  me  if  it  comes  to 
nothing!    I  can't  stand  any  more.  Go!  " 
His    amazed    eyes    beheld    her    come 
falteringly    toward    him,    reaching    out 
her   hands. 

' '  Ambrose — I — I  can 't !  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
Colina  broke  into  a  little  tempest  of 
weeping,  and  clung  to  him  like  a  child. 
He  held  her  close,  stroking  her  hair 
and  murmuring  clumsy,  broken  phrases 
of  comfort. 

"Don't!  My  dear  love,  don't  grieve 
so!  It's  all  right  now.  I  can't  bear 
to  have  you  hurt." 

"I  love  you!"  she  sobbed.  "I  have 
never  stopped  loving  you!  It  was  some- 
thing outside  of  me  that  persuaded  me 
to  hate  you.  I've  been  living  in  a 
hell  since  that  night!  And  to  find  you 
like  this!  Nothing  to  eat  but  bread 
and  salt  pork!  Every  word  you  said 
•was  like  a  knife  in  my  breast.  And 
not  a  single  word  of  reproach!" 

"There!"  he  said,  trying  to  laugh. 
"You   didn't   put    me    here." 

She  finally  lifted  a  tear-stained  face. 
Clinging. to  his  shoulders  and  searching 
his  eyes,  she  said:  "Swear  to  me  that 
you  are  innocent,  and  I'll  never  have 
another  doubt." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No  more  sw^ear- 
ing!"  he  said.  "If  you  let  yourself 
be  persuaded  by  the  sound  of  the  words, 
as  soon  as  you  left  me  and  heard  the 
others  you'd  doubt  me  again.  It's 
got  to  come  from  the  inside.  Words 
don't  signify." 

Colina  hung  her  head.  "You're 
right,"  she  said  in  a  humbled  voice.  "I 
guess  I  just  wanted  an  excuse  to  save 
my  pride.  I  do  believe  in  you — with 
my  whole  heart.  I  never  really  doubted 
you— I  was   ashamed,   afraid,   I   don't 


know  what.  I  was  a  coward.  But  I  suf- 
fered for  it — every  night.  Do  you  des- 
pise  me?" 

Ho   laughed   from  a  light   breast. 

"Despise  you?  That's  funny!  It 
was  natural.  A  damnable  combination 
of  circumstances.  I  never  blamed  you." 

They  wore  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
She  looked  up  to  find  him  smiling  odd- 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"Nothing  much,"  he  said.  "I  was 
thinking — human  beings  are  sort  of 
elastic,  aren't  they?  After  all  I've 
been  thru  the  last  few  days — you  don't 
know! — and  then  this — you  dear  one! 
It's  a  wonder  the  shock  didn't  kill  me 
— ibut  I  feel  fine!  Just  peaceful.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  now." 

It  was  Colina's  turn  to  lavish  her 
pent-up  tenderness  upon  him  them. 

After  a  while  she  disengaged  her- 
self from  his  arms.  "They  will  wonder 
what  makes  me  stay  so  long,"  she  murr 
mured.  "And  my  eyes  are  red.  Ems- 
lie  will  see  when  I  go  out." 

Ambrose  poured  out  water  in  his 
basin.  "Dabble  your  eyes  in  this,"  he 
said.  "When  you're  ready  to  go  I'll 
call  Emslie  in.  Coming  in  from  the  light, 
he  won't  notice  anything.  You  can  slip 
out  ahead  of  him." 

Colina  bathed  her  face  as  he  sug- 
gested. Catching  each  other's  eyes 
they  blushed  and  laughed. 

"We  must  decide  quickly  what  we're 
going  to  do,"  she  said  hastily. 

"First  read  that  letter,"  said  Am- 
brose. 

She  read  it,  leaning  back  against 
his  shoulder.  "A  woman!"  she  said 
in  a  changed  voice  and  straightened  up. 
She  read  further.  "She  helped  you  es- 
cape!" Colina  turned  and  faced  him. 
"She  believed  in  you,  eh?"  she  said, 
her  lip  curling. 

Ambrose's  heart  sank.  "Now,  Co- 
lina— "  he  began.  "Why,  she  never 
thought  anything  about  it!" 

Colina  consulted  the  letter  again. 
"She  ran  away  with  you!"  she  cried 
accusingly. 

"Followed  me,"  corrected  Ambrose. 
"She   was  in    love   with   youl"    Co- 
Una's  voice  rang  bitterly. 

"Are  you  beginning  to  doubt  me 
already?"  he  cried,  aghast.  "Be  rea- 
sonable! You  know  how  it  is  with  these 
native  girls.  The  sight  of  a  white  man 
hypnotizes  them.  You  can't  have  lived 
here  without  seeing  it.  Do  you  blame 
me   for  that?" 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  question. 
Struggling  to  command  herself,  she 
said:  "Answer  me  one  question.  It  is 
my  right.    Did  you  ever  kiss  her?" 

Ambrose  groaned  in  spirit,  and  cast 
round  in  his  mind  how  to  answer. 

"You  hesitate!"  cried  Colina,  sud- 
denly beside  herself.  "You  did!  Ah, 
horrible!"  She  violently  scrubbed  her 
own  lips  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  "A 
brown  girl!  A  teepee-dweller!  A  savage! 
Ugh!     That's  what  men  are!" 

An  honest  anger  nerved  Ambrose.  He 
roughly  seized  her  wrists.  "Listen!" 
he  commanded  in  a  tone  that  silenced 
her.  "As  I  bade  her  good-by  on  the 
shore  she  asked  me  to.  She  had  just 
risked  death  to  get  me  out,  remember — 
worse  than  death  perhaps.  What  should 
I  have  done?  Answer  me  that!" 

Colina  refused  to  meet  the  question. 
Her  assumption  of  indifference  was 
very  painful  to  see.  She  was  not  beau- 
tiful then.  "Don't  ask  me,"  she  said 
with  a  sneer.  "I  suppose  men  under- 
stand such  women.    I  cannot." 

Ambrose  turned  away  with  a  helpless 
gesture.  Colina  moved  haughtily  to- 
ward the  door.  Within  ten  minutes 
their  wonderful  happiness  had  been 
born  and  strangled  again. 

"I  don't   suppose  you   will  want  to 
send    my    letter    now,"    Ambrose    said 
with  a  sinking  heart. 
Ck)lina  blushed  with  shame,  but  she 


would  not  let  him  see  it.  "  Certainly « 
she  said  coldly.  "What  has  this '{. 
do  with  a  question  of  justice/" 

Ambrose,  soro  and  indignant,  wouU 
not  make  any  more  overtures.  "There' 
a  postscript  I  must  add,"  he  said  co|A 
ly,  extending  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

"I  cannot  wait  for  you  to  write  ifi 


she  said.     "Tell  me.  I  will  add  it 


fflj. 


self." 

"I  think  it  likely,"  Ambrose  saii 
"that  Nesis" — Colina  winced  at  tin 
sound  of  the  name — "has  been  spirited 
away  from  the  Kakisa  village.  Tiien 
are  two  other  villages,  one  on  Buff|l 
Lake  and  one  on  Kakisa  Lake,  abou 
sixty  miles  up  the  Kakisa  River. 

"They  brought  her  up  the  river  witl 
me,  so  it  is  hardly  likely  she  was  mm 
down  again  to  Buffalo  Lake.  I  thiil 
she's  at  Kakisa  Lake,  if  she's  alive." 

Colina  bowed.  "I  will  tell  Gernuii 
Grampierre,"  she  said.  Her  hand  ro« 
to  the  door. 

Ambrose's  heart  failed  him.  "Ak 
Colina!  "  he  cried  reproachfully  andi» 
ploringly. 

She   slipped   out   without   answeriw 

All  night  he  tried  to  steel  his  hew 
against  fate  and  against  Colina.  It 
was  harder  now.  It  was  an  utterlt 
wretched  Ambrose  that  faced  the  dawi. 

While  it  was  still  early  Emslie  pa* 
ed  him  a  note  thru  the  window.  Am- 
brose knew  the  handwriting,  and  ton 
it  open  with  trembling  fingers.  He  read: 

My  Dear  Love: 

I  was  hateful.  It  was  the  meaneit 
kind  of  jealousy.  I  was  furious  at  hei 
because  she  helped  you  at  the  tint 
when  I  was  on  the  side  of  your  enemiei 
I  liave  ibeen  suffering  torments  all 
night.  Forgive  me.  I  am  going  to  hi 
Nesis  myself.  That  is  the  only  way  I 
can  make  up  for  everything.  I  love 
you.  Colina. 

CHAPTER    XXXVI 


Colina's   Enterprise 

Upon  leaving  Ambrose,  Colina  iet 
patched  his  letter  across  the  river  bj 
Michel  Trudeau.  She  then  dressed  for 
dinner. 

Tonight  was  to  be  an  occasion,  for 
beside  Inspector  Egerton  they  had  Dob- 
can  Seton,  inspector  of  Company  posti, 
and  his  wife. 

The  Setons  had  come  down  with  the 
police.  Seton  was  to  run  the  post  at 
Fort  Enterprise  while  John  Caviller 
and  Gordon  Strange  were  absent  at  the 
trials. 

Colina,  buoyed  up  with  anger,  dressed 
with  care.  She  saw  herself  self-possess- 
ed and  queenly  at  the  foot  of  her  owj 
table — a  favorite  picture  of  herself. 

Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  swift- 
ly setting  in.  She  couldn't  help  having 
a  generous  heart,  nor  could  she  put 
away  the  picture  of  Ambrose  and  hii 
miserable,  untasted  supper. 

At  the  last  moment  her  courage  fail- 
ed her.  She  knew  the  conversatioi 
would  have  to  do  solely  with  the  con- 
ing trials.  She  knew  Inspector  Eger- 
ton's  style  in  dealing  with  Ambrost. 
She  could  not  face  it. 

She  sent  down-stairs  the  time-honor- 
ed excuse  of  young  ladies  and,  tearia? 
off  her  finery,  flung  herself,  like  Am- 
brose, on  her  bed. 

She  passed  a  worse  night  than  h^i 
for  while  the  man  accused  fate,  si" 
had  to  accuse  herself.  Colina  was  noth- 
ing if  not  whole-hearted;  coward  w** 
the  gentlest  of  the  names  she  called  her- 
self. 

More  than  once  she  was  on  the  poi>' 
of  rushing  out  of  the  house  and,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  imploring  Am- 
brose's  forgiveness. 

However,  after  midnight  a  way  ont 
of  her  coil  suggested  itself  like  a  «**' 
shining  out.  She  slept  for  a  peaoef"' 
hour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

I'hilftdolphitt,  Pa.,  August  14,  1916. 
Kor  tlie  lirst  time  in  two  months  past  the 
reneral  conditions  on  tlie  market  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  receipts  consisted  in 
1  -ge  proportion  of  poor  stock  and  the  gen- 
lr»l   movement    has    been    extremely    dull    and 


draggy- 


However,  the  week  just  passed  com- 


Dares  with  experiences  in  the  past  four  years 
Vlien  in  the  midst  of  the  "Jersey  season" 
there  is  one  big  slump. 

Potatoes  are  being  held  at  55  to  60  cents 
uer  basket  and  moving  practically  as  fast  as 
unloaded.  At  the  loading  stations  the  price 
jg  85  to  95   cents  per  bushel.     It   is  generadly 


per  buaheil.  Apples  were  the  only  exception. 
The  county  crop  is  very  much  below  normal 
and  good  apples  sell  readily  at  18  to  25  cents 
per   half-pi!ck. 

Kggs. — 24(iu)25c    per    dozen. 

liutter. — Country,  26(((;3Uc  per  lb;  separa- 
tor, 30@32c  per  lb.     Milk,  6  cents  per  quart. 

Poultry.  —  Uens,  12(5}  15c  lb.  Springers, 
18r(^20c   per   lb;    dressed,    50 @ 90c  each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  75^  90c  per  bu;  10 
((5;  15c  per  %-Tjk.  Cabbage,  lfi>7c  head.  Let- 
tuce, 4(($6c  head.  Beets,  3@4c  bunch.  Rad- 
ishes, 4@5c  a  bunch.  Onions,  3@5c  bunch. 
Lima  beans,  20c  a  quart.  Soup  beans,  12c  a 
quart.  Lard,  14@l^c  lb.  Beans,  4@10c  per 
Mi-pk.  Peas,  lO^lSc  per  Vis-pk.  Corn,  &(isi 
15c  dozen.  Tomatoes,  2 ''•■8c  per  box;  25 C'/) 
90  per  bu.  Celery,  2@10c  a  bunch.  Cucum- 
bers, l(a)3c  each;  8@10c  per  dozen.  Turnips, 
lOc  %-pk.  Eggplants,  3  (a)  10c  each.  Peppers, 
10c  dozen. 

Fruit. — Apples,  7®  10c  a  box;  10® 25c  %- 
pk.  Peaches,  5@10c  l>ox;  15c  %-pk.  Pears, 
Hfri'lOo     >/4-pk.       Blackberries,     7®  10c     box. 


PITTSBUEOH   LIVE    STOOK 


Bstimated  that  the  crop  is  light  and  that  the  Plums,  lOc  box. 

iiresent  prices  will   continue  for  some  two  or  Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.43;   corn, 

ihree  weeks  at  least.     The  demand  for  south-  90c;    oats,    55c;    rye,    90c;    bran,    $1.30    cwt; 

«rn   stock    is    slow    and    the    market    draggy.  middlings,   $1.65  cwt. 

Irish   Cobblers    from    Delaware,    Virginia    and  Wholesale    Grain    Market. — Wheat,     $1.33; 

Maryland    are   selling    at    $2.25   to    $2.75    per  <orn,  85c;  oats,   49c;  rye,  80c;   bran,  $24  per 

barrel  for  first  grade  and  $1  to  $1.25  for  sec-  ton;  middlings,  $30  per  ton. 

ends. 


Near-by    Vegetables 

Qreen  beans  have  been  in  heavy  supply  and 
the  stock  offered  has  not  been  very  desirable. 
Young  tender  beans  sold  freely  at  20  to  30 
cents  per  basket  and  the  older  stock  in  many 
esses  suffered  for  want  of  a  buyer's  offer. 
Fancy  wax  beans  have  found  ready  sale  at 
good  prices  thruout  the  season.  Clear,  clean 
stock  free  from  disease  sold  at  (30  to  75  cents 
per  basket. 

The  best  stock  of  tomatoes  offered  at  the 
close  of  last  week's  market  sold  for  20  to  30 
cents  per  basket.  Much  of  the  poorer  stock 
was  sold  to  canners  at  10  to  12  cents  per 
basket.  There  is  slightly  better  inquiry  this 
week  and  the  sales  started  out  at  30  to  40 
cents  per  basket.  ,,         ^    .. 

Sugar  corn  is  moving  out  well  and  the 
market  is  cleaned  up  daily  at  fair  prices. 
PennsyJvania  corn  is  arriving  in  wide  range 
of  variety  and  quality.  The  better  grades  of 
Pennsylvania  stock  sell  at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
hundred.  Jersey  corn  is  selling  at  40  to  55 
cents  per  basket  for  the  best  grades. 

Cabbage  is  in  lighter  supply  and  the  mar- 
ket is  steady  at  25  to  30  cents  per  basket. 
Cucumbers  when  not  over-sized  meet  with 
ready  sale  at  50  to  60  cents  per  basket.  Pep- 
pers are  in  limited  supply  and  are  selling  at 
50  to  60  cents   per   basket. 

Lima  beans  are  good  sellers  at  75  to  85 
cents  per  basket.  Bunched  beets  are  draggy 
at  $2  to  $'2.25  per  hundred.  Bunched  car- 
rots are  moving  with  difficulty  at  $2  per  hun- 
dred. Salad  from  the  near-by  sections  is 
generally  poor  in  quality  and  the  arrivals  at 
this  time  are  unattractive.  Fair  stock  is  sell- 
ing at  40  to  50  cents  per  box.  The  new  crop 
of  onions  is  moving  slowly  at  85  cents  to  $1 
per  basket. 

Fruits 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  variety  and  quali- 
ty of  the  Jersey  apples  now  offered  on  the 
market.  Every  buyer  appears  to  buy  only  the 
beat  hand-picked  fruit,  while  cull  stock  and 
wind-falls  suffer  from  low  prices  and  want  of 
buyers.  The  laboring  class  with  their  present 
high  wages  do  not  utilize  the  second  grade 
fruit  as  in  other  yearf.  This  condition  is 
making  prices  high  on  the  best  qualities  and 
lower  than   usual  on  the   second    qualities. 

now  offered  and  the  sales  range  from  75  to 
90  cents  per  basket.  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Orange  Pippin  sell  well  at  70  to  80  cents 
per  basket  and  are  in  constant  demand.  Hag- 
low  is  becoming  more  popular  and  is  selling 
at  65  to  75  cents  per  basket.  The  Wealthy 
is  selling  at  60  to  70  cents  and  Greenings  at 
35  to  40  cents  per  basket.  The  average  sales 
on  the  windfalls  of  these  varieties  are  slight- 
ly better  than  half  the  above  quoted  prices  on 
band-picked  and  selected   fruit. 

Jersey  peaches  are  showing  some  improve- 
ment in  color  and  quality.  The  Carman  stock 
offered  in  crates  is  finding  a  very  limited  de- 
mand unless  the  fruit  is  large  and  highly 
colored.  Fancy  Carmans  in  crates  are  selling 
for  $1  to  $1.50  Carmans  in  the  half- 
bushel  basket  sell  at  30  to  60  cents,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  and  quality.  Mountain  Rose 
are  the  first  free-stone  peaches  from  near-by. 
They  are  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  per  bas- 
ket. 

Canteloupes  are  here  from  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  California.  The  near-by  stock 
is  in  demand  and  the  quality  and  condition  are 
generally  good.  Sales, are  being  made  at  60 
to  75  cents  per  basket  for  the  best  stock  and 
40  to  50  cents  for  choice  marks  of  Jersey 
lopes.  In  the  face  of  near-by  competition,  the 
California  lopes  sell  at  good  prices;  standard 
crates  $1.50  to  $1.75;  ponies,  $1  to  $1.15; 
flat  crates  70  to  85  cents.  Several  heavy 
growers  in  Delaware  are  using  the  flat  crate 
after  the  manner  of  California  growers  and 
it  is  a  most  attractive  manner  in  which  to 
display  fancy  lopes. 

Poultry 
The  market  on  live  i>oultry  has  become 
easier  during  the  week  and  the  market 
slightly  declined.  Fancy  live  fowl  sold  at  Ifl 
to  20  cents,  lighter  choice  fowl  sold  at  18V4  to 
19  cents.  Roosters  sold  at  14  to  15  cents. 
Spring  chickens  weighing  1V4  to  2  lbs.  sold  at 
21  to  22  cents  and  the  smaller  sizes  at  19 
to  20  cents.  White  Leghorns  were  in  slight- 
ly le&s  demand  and  sold  at  17  to  19  cents. 
Spring  ducks  are  going  out  at  15  to  17  cents 
per  pound. 

Dressed  iKJultry  remains  steady  and  slightly 
stronger  over  the  last  week.  Fancy  selected 
fresh-killed  fowl  sold  at  23  cents  per  pound. 
Lighter  stock  sold  at  21  to  22^^  cents.  Old 
roosters  dry  picked  sold  at  16  cents.  Jersey 
broiling  chickens  sold  at  32  to  34  cents  when 
fancy.  Those  weighing  from  1 V4  to  2  lbs. 
apiece  sold  at  30  to  32  cents.  Near-by  spring 
ducks  sold  at  19  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs 
.  The  receipts  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  are 
limited  and  the  supply  is  quickly  absorbed  at 
full  quotations.  Sales  on  near-by  extras  wore 
»t  32  cents  per  dozen;  near-by  firsts,  29  to 
30  cents;  noar-by  current  receipts.  26  to  28 
cents.  Fancy  selected  candled  and  graded 
egRs  were  jobbed  out  at  36  to  37  cents  per 
doMn, 

— Selmarad. 


NEW   YORK    PRODUCE 


New  York  City,  August  14,  1916. 
The  butter  market  is  apparently  unchanged. 
There  is  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
but  prices  are  ruling  firm.  Cheese  is  gen- 
erally firm  with  the  tendency  in  sellers'  favor. 
There  is  still  a  good  demand  for  fresh  laid 
eggs,  also  for  candled  and  well  graded  stock. 
Live  chfcken?  are  well  cleaned  up.  Receipts 
of  apples  quite  liberal,  and  market  steady  for 
hand-picked  fruit  of  good  size  and  color. 
Other  fruit  declined  in  price  somewhat.  Po- 
tato market  slightly  weaker. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
])Ound,  30%c;  higher  score,  31^i31%c;  thirds 
to  firsts,  25@30c;  state  dairy,  23@30c; 
packing  stock,   21  (a  23c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored,  specials,  16V4C'r 
16%c;  white,  16>4rd)16%c;  daisies,  17® 
17  %c;    skims,    10%®  14c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  32 @ 33c; 
dirties,  18@22c;  nearby  white,  fine  to  fancy, 
36(940c;  ordinary  to  good,  30@35c;  browns, 
34@36c. 

Dressed  PouJtry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  28 
@32c;  fowls,  18%@22c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
squabs,  $2.75@6  per  dozen.  Spring  ducks, 
per  lb.  20c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  28® 32c. 
Vegetables  and  Greens. — Lettuce,  per  bas- 
ket, 50c®$2.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50. 
Beans  per  basket,  90c@$1.25.  Cucumbers,  75c 
(a  $1.25  bas.  Cabbage,  near-by,  $3®  5  per  100. 
Onions,  per  basket,  $1@2.  Peas,  large,  $1.75 
@2.25  basket.  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  40c @ $1.25 
box;  do.,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  50c® $1 
per  carrier.  Beets,  near-by,  $1.50®2.25  per 
100  bunches.  Lima  beans,  $2®  3  per  basket. 
Squash,  50® 75c  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  No.  1, 
$2.25@2.75.  ^ 

Fruits. — Apples,  hand  picked,  bbl.,  $1.50® 
4;  fancy,  large,  basket,  $1.50®  1.75;  wind- 
falls, basket,  25@50c.  Peaches,  Jersey,  60c 
fri/$3.50  carrier.  Currants,  3®  5c  qt.  Black- 
berries, 7®  12c  qt.  Raspberries,  4@12c  pt. 
Muskmelons,  30c@$1.25  crate. 
Country  Dressed  Calves — 

Choice,  per  lb 19      @20 

Prime,  per  lb 17%@18»^ 

Fair  to  eood.  per  lb 16      @17 

Coarse,  heavy,  per  lb 14 

Common,   per  lb 13 

Buttermilk,   per  lb 14 

Grassers,  per  lb 12 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   August   14,   1916. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  Monday  was  130 
loads  compared  with  90  loads  last  week. 
With  the  liberal  supply  on  sale  here  and  only 
a  fair  attendance  of  buyers  our  market  ruled 
slow  and  lower,  generally  15  to  25c  lower, 
while  some  cattle  on  the  plain  and  coarse 
order  sold  even  lower.  Heifers  in  liberal  sup- 
ply and  sold  lower  on  all  grades,  especially 
the  thin,  light  grades.  Cows  were  in  liberal 
sui>ply  and  sold  lower  on  all  grades  except 
the  bolognas.  Bulls  in  fair  supply  and  sold 
steady.  Receipts  of  cattle  today  totaled  98 
loads;  demand  moderate  and  market  fairly 
active  and  steady.  Light  fat  steers  ruled 
stronger. 

(iood   to   choice    $9.00@9.25 

0«od,    1300   to  1400  lb 8.65@9.00 

Medium  to  good,   1200  to  1300  lb.   8.15® 8.50 

Tidy,    1050   to    1150  lb 8.25®8.50 

Fair  to  medium,    1000  to   1100   lb.    7.25(a7.75 

Fair,    900   to    1000   lb 7.00@7.40 

Common,    700    to    900    lb 5.50®6.50 

Hough,    half-fat,    1000  to   1300  lb.    7.00®8.00 

Couimon  to  good  fat  oxen 6.00® 7.00 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls 5.00@7.25 

Common  to  good  fat  cows 4.00®  7.00 

Heifers,    700    to    1100   lb 5.00(^8.00. 

Bologna   cows    3.50®  4.25 

Fresh  cows  and  springers $25®  80 

Calves. — Veals  in  fair  supply  and  market 
ruled  steady  all  week.  Nine  hundred  calves 
were  received  today;  market  about  steady. 

Veal   calves    $9.00®  12.50 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    8.00 

Hogs. — The  supply  during  the  week  has 
been  light  and  with  a  good  demand  the  mar- 
ket ruled  active  and  higher  on  all  grades, 
the  close  for  the  week  being  30@35c  per 
cwt.  above  Monday's  prices.  There  were  35 
double-deck  loads  of  hogs  received  today; 
market    ruled    15c    lower. 

I'rime   heavy    $10.50® 

Heavy    mixed    10.65® 

Prime  medium  weiglits 10.60® 

Best  heavy   Yorkers    10.65  W 

Light   Yorkers 10.50® 

Good    pigs    10.00®10.20 

Common   to  ;j;ood   roughs 8.75 @    9.25 

Stags 7.00®    7.2o 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  been  light  and  with  a  good 
demand  the  market  ruled  steady  on  sheep, 
while  lambs  ruled  easier,  the  close  being  25c 
per  cwt.  lower  than  Monday's  prices.  Sheep 
and  lamb  receipts  numbered  45  double-deck 
loads  todftv:  demand  only  fair  and  market 
slow   and   lower  on  all   grades. 

Prime    wethers    $8.00 

Good  mixed    7.60 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers  .  .  .    6.25 

(^ulls  to  common 3.50 

Culls  to  choice  lambs 7-00 
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crop  damage  by  drouth.  Oats  are  rather  quiet 
but  steady.  ^ 

ilay. — Large  bales. — No.  1  timothy,  $24® 
25;  No.  2,  $20®23;  No.  3,  $17@18;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $19®22;  lower  grade,  %l2<m 
14;    No.    1   clover  clear,   $14®  17. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye.  $15®  16;  do., 
No.    2    $14.      Oat    straw,    $8®  9. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.65%;  No.  2 
$1.(>3%;    No.   2    hard   winter,    $1.58%. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  96% c;  No.  3  yellow, 
96  %  c 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  49»/4®50c:  No.  4, 
.j,-<  I3  (((  4!»c;   ordinary  to  fancy,   49@51c. 

Rve.— $1.23. 

Mill  Feed. — Coarse  Western  spring  one 
hundred-pound  sacks  to  arrive,  $24®24.25. 
Standard  middlings.  $25;  flour,  do..  $29  to 
arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive,  140-pound  sacks. 
$;{2.  City  feed  bulk  bran.  $23.50.  Heavy  feed 
in  bulk,  $24.  Red  dog,  $34.50.  Flour  mid- 
dlings, $34. 


^ 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


PHII.ADELPHIA   LIVE    STOCK 


evening,    August 

Total  for  week 
Previous  week 
Calves. — Total 


Sheep  and     Hogs 
Lambs 

10,584  5,090 

7,438  4,779 

of   calves    for   this 


TOEK   PRODUCE   MARKET 


York,   Pa.,    August   14,    1916. 

A  general  slump  was  noticeable  in  all  lines 

of  produce    this   week,    the    heaviest    being    in 

tomatoes  and  potatoes.     Many  bushels  of  flue 

'rnlt  of  the   former  sold  as  low  as  25   cents 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  14,  1916. 
Receipts    for    the    week    ending    Saturday 
12: 

Beef 

Cattle 
.  .2,906 
..3,032 

receipts 

week  were  2,000  against   1,458   last  week 

Beef  Cattle. — A  better  feeling  existed  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers,  and  the  market 
closed  active  and  strong  at  an  advance  in  the 
upper  grades.  Illinois,  Ohio  and  southern 
cattle  in  sufficient  numbers  fully  satisfied 
trade  necessities.  Bulls,  cows  and  calves  of 
the    desirable    kinds    were    steadily    held    at 

former  rates.  

Best   steers    $9.60® 9.85 

Choice     9.20®9.40 

Good     8.75®9.00 

Medium    8.25®8.50 

Common      7.00(^8.00 

Bulls     5.50@8.00 

Fat   cows    4.75@7.50 

Thin    cows     3.00®4.50 

Veal  Calves. —  ^,„„„ 

Exceptional    lots    $12.50®  13.00 

Good   to   choice    11.50®  12.00 

Medium     9.00(«)10.00 

Oommon     8.00®   9.00 

.Soiuiierns    and   Tennessees    ...      6.00®10.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sliipments  wore  very 
materially  increased,  tho  there  was  a  season- 
able disposal  at  steady  to  firm  values,  with  the 
exceptionaJ  lambs  closing  a  fraction  stronger. 

Wethers,  extra $8.25®    8.50 

Choice      7.75®    8.00 

Good     7.25®    7.50 

Medium    6.25®    6.50 

Common      3.50  (oi    4.o0 

Ewes,    heavy,   fat    6.50®    7.00 

Lambs,   extras    11.50®  11.75 

Good   to   choice    11.00®  11.25 

Medium    StS^^SSR 

Common    7.50®    8.00 

Hogs. — The  price  range  showed  a  sharp 
revision  in  an  advancing  way  and  supplies 
were  well  cleaned  up.  Quotations  for  westerns 
were  $11.80  gross  weight  and  $14.75  net 
weight.  „  .  ^        . 

City  Dressed  Stock.  —  Every  variety  of 
meats,  which  were  strictly  in  the  high-grade 
class,  commanded  firm  and  well-sustained 
prices,   with   trade  more  satisfactory. 

Steers   H      @14J4 

Heifers     10%®  13% 

Cows     8 

Veal   calves    13 

Extra   calves    18 

Southerns  and  barnyards 10 

Country  dressed    13 

Extras     1? 

Sheep    

Extra    wethers     

Lambs     

Extra  lambs    

Hogs 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND   GRAIN 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  14,  1916. 

The  market  for  best  old  hay  rules  firm  with 
the  demand  equal  to  the  offerings,  but  most 
of  the  supply  is  of  the  under  grades  which 
are  dull  and  irregular  in  value.  New  hay  is 
quiet  at  $15  to  17  per  ton  according  to 
quality.  Straw  is  quiet  but  steady.  Prime 
loose  timothy  sells  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  cwt.; 
new  hay,  loose,  70  to  90  cents  per  cwt.  Fig- 
ures quoted  below  are  on  old  stock. 

Wheat  is  still  on  the  up-grade,  and  ad- 
vance of  about  9  cents  per  bushel  being 
registered  during  the  week.  The  market  is 
(inn  under  a  fairly  active  export  demand  and 
stronger  outside  advices.  Corn  is  quiet  but 
■offerin"?  sre  «n1y  moderate  and  orices  rule 
steady."  Oats  are  quiet  and  unchanged  with 
moderate  but  ample  offerings. 

l£ay. — No.  1  timothy,  medium  bales,  $20 
M21;  No.  2  do.,  $17®18;  no  grade,  $10r.' 
11.  Light  mixed  clover,  $17.50®  18.50 ;  No. 
1   do.,   $16®  17;   No.  2  do.,   $14®  15. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $14®  14.50; 
No.  2  do..  $13®  13.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$12®12.50;  do..  No.  2,  $11®11.50;  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $9®  9.50;  No.  2  do..  $8® 
8.50.  No.  1  oat  straw,  $9.50®  10;  No.  2  do., 
$8.50®9.  ^     ..       „ 

Wheat.— No.  2  red,  $1.41®  1.44;  No.  3 
red,  $1.41®1.44;  rejected  A,  $1.38@1.41; 
rejected  B,  $1.35®  1.38. 

Corn — No  2  yellow,  95®96c;  steamer 
yellow,  94®  95c;  No.  3  yeUow,  92®  93c; 
No.   4   yellow.    89®90c.      .,  ^^„       „       ,    , 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  51%®  52c;  No.  3  do., 
49®  50c;  No.  4  do..  46%@47%c:  standard 
white,  50%®  51c;  sample  oats,  43%@44%c. 

1,'eed. — Winter  bran,  1001b.  sacks.  $25.50 
®26;   spring  bran,  do.,   $24®24.50. 

Flour — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $5.75®  6.25; 
straight,  $6. 25@6.75  •  patents,  $6.25®7.25; 
city  mills,  patent,  $8.25®  8.50;  regular  grades 
$5  75@6.25.  Rye  flour,  $5.50@6.25  per  bbl. 


Now  York  City,  August   14,   1916. 

The  noarket  was  very  short  the  fore  part 
of  last  week  owing  to  the  demand  thru  the 
hot  days.  The  cooler  days  which  succeeded 
the  latter  partN)f  the  week  brought  the  de- 
mand within  the  limits  of  the  supply.  It  is 
reported  that  in  the  centre  of  New  York  State 
the  heat  so  affected  the  cows  that  the  supply 
fell  off  30  percent.  The  market  value  ap- 
proximates 3%  cents  a  quart  for  Grade  B  to 
the  producer  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  raising 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation of  such  a  step  by  state  and  local 
officials.  Some  dealers  have  already  raised 
the  price  of  lK)ttled  milk  from  9  to  10  cents. 
It  is  considered  that  this  price  will  be  quite 
general  within  the  next  three  months.  The 
dealers  say  this  is  necessary,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  handling  milk.  They  think 
the  producers  will  ultimately  profit  by  it  also, 
albho  the  sales  this  winter  may  not  be  much 
higher    than    they    were   last   winter. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  August  12  were 
as    follows:  ^ 

Railroad  MUk         Cream 

Erie    43,316  3,798 

Susquehanna    5,181  230 

West   Shore    16,254  1,509 

Lackawanna     09,725  1,990 

N.    Y.   Central    (lonfc   haul ).  123.071  3,729 

N    Y.  Central    (short  haul)      '24.250  46 

Ontario     53,745  4,738 

Lehigh  Valley    44,380  1,212 

Homer  Ramsdell  Line 3,990  50 

New    Haven     1.768  21 

Pennsylvania 20,150  1.125 

Other   sources    1,336  40 

Totals 407,166        18,483 

Same   week  last  year    372,253        18,031 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 


Elgin,    III.,    August    12,    1916. 
Butter  was  higher  today,  sales  being  made 
at    29%    cents    per    pound.    Twenty-flve    tubs 
sold   at  that  figure. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIR^    MARKET 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  14,  1916. 
Receipts  of   western    creamery    butter    con- 
tinued   moderate    and    the    market   ruled    firm 
with  a  good   demand,   which   kept  supplies  of 
all  grades  well  under  control.  Ladles  and  pack- 

lUK      OLl/CH       WCXC      quick     db      AUAUAC&       .ai.^0.      a  A**«.J 

l)nnt8  were  wanted  at  full  prices,  but  much 
of  the  supply  showed  unattractive  quality  and 
liad  to  be  moved  out  on  buyer's  terms.  Cheese 
is   steady. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  spe- 
cials, 33c<  extra,  31@32c;  extra  firsts,  30® 
;50%c;  seconds,  27%®28%c;  ladle  packed, 
23(ij>24c;  nearby  jjrints,  fancy,  34c;  average 
extras,  32®)  33c;  do.,  firsts,  29®  31c;  do.. 
seconds,  28®28%c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
prints,   37®40c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
16%(g)16%c;  fair  to  good,  new,  15%(gl6c; 
do.,  part  skims,   9®  14c. 


CHICAGO    HORSE   MARKET 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   August   14,   1916. 

^jay. — Receipts  of  hay  are  mostly  new,  very 
little  old  arriving,  but  old  hay  is  disposed  of 
on  arrival  at  satisfactory  value  ranging  from 
112  for  No.  3  timothy  to  $18  for  No.  1.  Ar- 
rivals of  new  hay  are  li^ht,  but  demand  is 
likewise  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  same.  Mar- 
ket quiet.  Quotations  are  on  new  stock.  No.  1 
timothy.  $14.50®  15;  No.  2  timothy,  $12® 
KioO;  No.  3  timothy,  $10@H;  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $12®  13;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $11®  12; 
No  1  clover,  $9®  10;  No.  3  prairie,  $11.50® 
12;   No.   4   prairie,   $8@8.50. 

Straw. — Receipts  very  light  while  demand 
is  improving.  Market  stronger.  No.  1  oat, 
$7.75@8;  No.  2  oat,  $7.2.5® 7.50;  No.  1 
wheat,  $7.50®7.75;  No.  2  wheat,  $7@7.25; 
No.   1  rye,  $9(^)9.50;  No.  2  rye.  $7.50@8. 

Ear  Corn. — Demand  fair  for  ear  corn  but 
not  enough  to  warrant  heavy  shipments. 
Yollow  No.  2,  94®95c;  Yellow  No.  3,  89%® 
91%c;  High  mixed,  No.  2,  92%  @93%c;  mix- 
ed  No.   2,   90%®91%c. 

Oats. — Oat  market  steady  under  light  re- 
ceipts New  oats  arriving  in  good  condition. 
this  vfill  have  a  tendency  to  lower  values.  No. 
2  white,  48®48%c;  Standard,  47®47%c; 
No.  3  white,  46®4e%c;  No.  4  white,  44® 
4.->c;   Rejected,   40® 43c. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

New  York  City.  August  14,  1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay  is  firm  on  all  high 
(Trades.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance  on 
large  bales  of  better  qualities.  Average  of- 
ferings, however,  are  easy  with  prices  low 
iiiiil    iireuular.      Straw   is   higher. 

Grains. — Wheat  holds  firm  in  the  recent  ad- 
vance with  slight  daily  declines  which  are 
made  up  in  the  later  buying.  Frost  damage 
to  Canadian  crop  is  the  primary  bullish  fac- 
tor. All  reports  point  to  a  lower  crop  total. 
Kx))ort  interest  is  quite  active.  The  corn 
market    is    strong,    supported    by   reiportt   of 


Chicago,  111.,  August  14,  t916. 
Horses  were  marketed  muoh  more  freely 
than  usual  last  week,  but  the  demand  was 
so  good  that  prices  experienced  no  particular 
decline,  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  beiag  want- 
ed by  the  stockyard  inspectors  representing 
the  allied  powers.  The  British  inspectors 
paid  $165  for  riders  and  $175@200  for 
gunners,  while  commercial  chunks  brought 
$165®235  and  heavy  drafters  $240®285. 
Inferior  animals  sold  at  $50® 75  and  drivers 
at    $100@200. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


The  growing  crop  is  progressing  rapidly. 
thus  gaining  much  of  the  time  lost  by  unusual 
delay  early  in  the  season.  Growers  are  not 
going  to  sell  out  this  time  without  due  con- 
sideration and  at  least  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  a  fair  deal.  A  price  under  $12  per 
cwt.  is  rarely  mentioned  and  there  is  less  of 
the  former  tendency  to  wait  for  some  one  else 
to  establish  values.  Packers  as  usual  are  loud 
in  their  declarations  that  growers  are  asking 
too  much  and  are  thus  unreasonable.  Growers 
should  stand  firm,  paying  no  attention  to 
those  whose  interest  is  opposed  to  their  own 
and  in  no  event  should  they  be  in  a  hurry 
about  selling.  The  future  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry as  well  as  almost  every  branch  of 
agricultural  production  has  not  been  so  promis- 
ing in  fifty  years  and  the  next  five  years 
will,  according  to  indications,  be  a  time  dur- 
ing whiph  more  can  be  accomplished  than 
during  a  decade  in  normal  times. 

The  attention  of  growers  has  been  very 
timely  called  to  proper  selection  of  seed 
plants  and  care  of  same.  No  strain  of  seed 
that  has  yet  been  developed  is  so  uniform  as 
to  exclude  more  or  less  variation  in  different 
plants  and  for  this  reasen  due  care  should  bo 
exercised  in  tho  choice  of  seed  plants.  Size, 
shape,  earliness,  etc.,  should  have  due  con- 
sideration and  after  plants  are  chosen  eaoh 
seed  head  should  be  protected  by  a  paper  bag 
to  prevent  cross  fertilization  which  may  re- 
sult from  other  plants  in  the  field  or  even 
from  neglected  and  more  or  less  aegenerated 
.sperimcns  in  the  locality.  The  tobacco  plant 
is  self  fertilizing  and  when  properly  enclosed 
cannot  be  affected  by  other  plants  of  the  same 
species.  Bags  should  be  supplied  just  before 
blooming  begins.  They  should  be  of  ample 
size  that  they  may  be  removed  at  intervals 
to  give  seed  attention. — H.  E.  Tweed.  August 
14,    1016. 
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Announcing 
The  Reo  Models  and  Prices 
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Two  Important  Price  Reductions 
Two   Interesting  New  Models 


TA*  New  four- Cylinder,  3-pajsenin  Rio 
RoadsUr.  $815 


Th*  New  Reo  the  Fifth  "The  JneomparaUt 
Four,"  $875 


The  Neto  Four-Cylinder  Reo  Enclosed  Car, 
$1025 


Th*  New  i-pajsenter  Reo  Six  Roadster, 


The   New   7-passenger   Reo   Six    Touring 
Car,  $1150 


Th*  New  Reo  Six  T-passenger  Sedan,  $1750 


1500-poimd  Re*  '*gpttd  Wagon,"  $1000 


YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW-^verybody  always  wants 
to  know — what  models  Reo  will  make  the  coming 
year,  and  the  price  of  each. 

OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  NO  NEW  MODELS— 
new  chassis  models  we  mean.  You  do  not  look 
for,  do  not  expect,  do  not  want  new  chassis  models 
from  Reo. 

THAT  ISN'T  THE  REO  WAY.  Refinements—of 
course.  Detail  improvements — wherever  and 
whenever  we  can  find  a  place  or  a  way  to  make 
them. 

NOTHING  RADICALLY  NEW  is  ever  offered  to 
Reo  buyers.  For  it  isn't  new  when  it  gets  to  you 
— it  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  conclusively 

.  proven  before  we  let  it  get  into  a  Reo  car. 

NEW  BODY  TYPES— YES— and  some  that  put 
Reo  in  the  highest  class  of  cars  in  looks  as  well  as 
in  performance  and  longevity.  We'll  treat  of  each 
in  turn. 

REp  THE  FIFTH  COMES  FIRST,  of  course. 
First  not  only  among  Reos,  but  among  motor 
cars. 

FOR  THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  automobile  ever 
built,  we  verily  believe. 

THIS  IS  THE  SEVENTH  SEASON  that  Reo  the 
Fifth  has  been  standard  in  practically  its  present 
form. 

NO:  THE  PRICE  WILL  NOT  BE  CHANGED 
this  season.  We  will  not  increase — we  cannot 
lower  it. 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  MAKING  is  now  more  ($50 
more)  than  when  the  present  price,  $875,  was  set 
a  year  ago.  And  we  had  made  this  model  so  long; 
had  so  refined  and  perfected  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses; had  reached  such  an  high  state  ot  efhciency 
in  production;  and  cut  dealers'  discounts  so  low 
that  we  had,  then,  reached  rock  bottom. 

IT  WAS  AN  ACHIEVEMENT  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  produce  such  a  car  and  sell  it  at  such  a 
price— $875. 

TODAY  YOU  SEE  OTHERS  increasing  prices  all 
along  the  line.  They  must  do  so.  They  have  no 
choice. 

OI^DINARY  BUSINESS  RULES  dictate  that  we 
also  rtilt"  the  price  of  Reo  the  Fifth  $50  at  least. 

BUT  J«:0  PRIDE  PROMPTS  that  we  absorb  the 
extra  cost,  as  we  have  for  months  past,  and  keep 
the  price  where  it  is  until  conditions  will,  happily, 
return  to  normal. 

THE  FOUR-CYLINDER  ROADSTER— same 
wonderful  chassis,  same  price,  is  the  smartest 
thing  on  wheels— the  most  popular  car  in  the 
world  among  physicians,  and  all  professional  and 
business  men.  Also  $875. 

TO  SUPPLY  A  GROWING  DEMAND  for  an 
enclosed  body  on  Reo  the  Fifth  chassis,  we  have 
planned  to  build  a  limited  number.  The  quality 
will  be  Rao— which  is  to  say,  excellent.  The  top 
Is  rigidly  supported  at  front  and  rear.  Removable 

?;lass  panels  convert  it  into  a  veritable  limousine 
or  wmter,  and  these  discarded  and  with  Jiffy 
curtains  (which  are  also  furnished)  it  is  an  ideal 
summer  touring  car.  The  price  is  $1025. 

THE  NEW  REO  SIX  will  continue  in  its  present 
popular  forms — the  7-passenger  touring  car  and 
the  classv  4-passenger  roadster;  and  we  will  make 
a  limited  number  with  Sedan  bodies  to  supply  an 
insistent  demand  for  this  type  of  body  on  this 
splendid  chassis. 

THE  PRICE  IS  REDUCED  $100  on  the  7-pas- 
senger and  roadster  models.   Now  $1150. 


'Speed 


NOW  YOU  WONDER,  and  naturally,  how  we  can 
reduce  the  price  of  the  Reo  Six  models  and  not  the 
Four — especially  after  what  we  have  just  told  you 
about  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

SEEMS  ILLOGICAL  at  first  blush— doesn't  it? 
But  it  isn't.  For  the  truth  is  never  illogical.  And 
the  truth  is  that  despite  the  present  higher  prices 
of  materials  and  labor  still  it  costs  us  less  to  make 
this  six-cylinder  model  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

THIS  POPULAR  REO  SIX  is  now  in  its  third 
season.^  It  has  passed  the  same  stages  through 
which  its  great  four-cylinder  namesake  went — 
initial  costs  have  been  absorbed,  charged  off. 
And  in  accordance  with  that  unswerving  Reo 
policy  we  give  the  buyer  the  benefit  and  set  the 
price  at  $1150  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

WE  WILL  MAKE  A  LOT  MORE  of  those  4-pas- 
senger  Six  Roadsters  the  coming  season.  We 
underestimated  the  appeal  and  the  demand  for 
this  model.  It  proved  one  of  the  most  pKjpular 
Reos  ever  built. 

THE  SIX  SEDAN  speaks  for  itself,  though,  truth 
to  tell,  an  illustration  does  it  scant  justice. 

YOU  MUST  SEE  IT  where  you  can  study  its  artistic 
lines  and  faultless  finish  to  fully  appreciate  this 
latest  Reo  which  we  price  at  $1750. 

NOW  A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  TRUCKS  since 
90  per  cent  of  all  Reo  automobile  distributors  also 
handle  Reo  motor  trucks. 

PRICE    OF    THE    1500-POUND    REO 
Wagon"  has  been  reduced  to  $1000. 

SAME  REASON— SAME  POLICY— reduced  cost 
of  manufacture  despite  higher  present  cost  of 
rnaterials — ss  enunciated  in  or\«oir;r>^  r^t  *Un  p#>^ 
Six. 

AND  THAT  TWO-TON  REO.  What  shall  we  say? 
What  need  we  say?  We  submit,  it  is  the  greatest 
2-Ton  motor  truck  in  existence.  Has  been  stand- 
ard for  longer.  Has  given  greater  proof  of  its 
sturdiness  and  efficiency  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  JUDGE  by  that  over-demand,  we 
may  well  assume  that  we  could  sell  all  that  we 
could  make  were  the  price  $2500,  instead  of  $1650. 

AND  FINALLY  A  WORD  about  the  big  general 
plan — a  brief  reiteration  of  the  Reo  policy. 

WE  STILL  ADHERE  to  our  determination  never 
to  make  more  Reo  cars  or  trucks  than  we  can 
make  and  make  every  one  good. 

TEMPTATION  IS  GREAT  of  course.  Dealers  pro 
testing,  buyers  begging  for  more  Reos.     But  we 
know — we  know  — on  what  solid  foundation  this 
Reo  success  was  built;  and  we'll  jealously  guard 
that  policy  to  the  last. 

RIGHT  NOW— AUGUST— there  are  more  orders 
on  hand  at  the  factories  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  Reo  history.  Orders  hopelessly  in  excess  of  fac- 
tory output — and  that  also  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

AND  RIGHT  NOW  Reo  stands  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  buyers  and  of  the  trade  than  ever  before. 

$30,000,000  PER  ANNUM  is  not  small  by  any 
means.  Reo  is  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  in  point  of 
production.  We  have  no  ambition,  however,  to  be 
the  largest.  Don't  want  to  make  all  the  automo- 
biles— only  the  best. 

RATHER  THAN  INCREASE  the  quantity  we 
shall  strive  always  to  improve  the  quality  so 
that,  as  the  art  advances  and  cars  generally 
improve,  still  Reo  will  continue  to  be  known  as — 
"The  Gold  Standard  of  Falues." 


2-ton  Reo  Truck  (Chassis  only, 
with  Driver's  Seat  and  Cab),  $1650 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories  t   Lansing,  Mich. 


(All  Pricea  are  f.o.  b.  Lansing,  Michigan) 


HI 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


THE   FEDERAL  FARM    LOAN   LAW 


Time  Loans  on  Farm  Lands 


What  ifl  the  new  "Rural  Crpclits  system?  What 
does  it  provide  for  farmers  who  want  to  borrow 
mouey?  What  will  be  the  probable  rate  of  interest 
charged,  and  what  the  plan  of  making  payments! 
low  will  the  needy  farmer  go  about  it  to  borrow 
money  under  this  now  system?  These  are  a  few  of 
Jthc  qiiestions  that  farmers  want  to  know  about  the 
law.  The  following  discussion  is  condensed  from  a 
Tiiiiiiber  of  authoritative  exj)Ositions  of  the  plan  and 
its  proposed  application. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  popularly  called  the 
"Rural  Credits  Law,"  was  signed  by  the  President 
and  became  a  law  on  July  17,  1916. 

The  jirimary  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote 
agricultural  j)ro.tj>erity  by  enabling  farmers  to  bor- 
row money  on  farm-mortgage  security  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  and  for  relatively  long  ])eriods  of 
time.  To  attain  this  object,  two  farm-mortgage  sys- 
tems are  ])rovided:  (1)  A  system  operating  thru  re- 
gional land  banks;  and  (2)  a  system  operating  thru 
joiut-stock  land  banks. 

To  attrai't  money  to  the  farm  loan  field,  the  Act 
nrnvidosi    fi     Tiw'tlind     wlieri'bv    tlitmi'    wliii    li:ive    iiiiiiiev 


to  lend  can  find  safe  investments  in  the  form  of  de- 
bentures or  bonds,  of  small  and  large  denominations, 
issued  by  the  banks  and  based  on  the  security  of 
mortgages  on  farm  lands. 

These  two  systems  arc  to  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv',  as  chairman  ex  officio,  and  four  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  This  Board  has 
authority  to  appoint  appraisers,  examiners  and  regis- 
trars, who  will  be  public  officials. 

Under  the  Federal  land  bank  system  the  Act 
provides  for  Federal  land  banks  which  make  loans, 
for  the  first  twelve  months,  exclusively  tliin  local 
national  farm  loan  associations  composed  of  borrow- 
ers. These  associations  shall  be  shareholders  in  the 
banks  and  in  that  way  the  members,  who  are  the 
borrowers,  will  share  in  the  profits  of  the  bank.  The 
money  for  the  loans  is  to  come  partly  from  the  capi- 
tal of  the  banks  and  partly  from  the  sale  by  the 
banks  of  bonds  secured  by  lirst  mortgages  on  farm 
lands.  The  Act  defines  strictly  the  purpose  for,  and 
the  conditions  under,  which  loans  are  to  be  made,  and 


requires   farm   loans   ."^hall  not   exceed   6   percent   per 
annum. 

Twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 

The  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  12  farm 
loan  districts  and  a  Federal  land  bank  with  a  sub- 
scribed ca|)ital  stock  of  not  less  than  $750,000,  each 
share  $5,  shall  be  established  in  each  district.  Each 
Federal  land  bank  may  establish  branches  in  its  dis- 
trict. Within  thirty  days  after  the  capital  stock  is 
offered  for  sale  it  may  be  j)urciiased  at  i>ar  by  anyone. 
Thereafter,  the  stock  remaindng  unsold  shall  be 
bought  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the 
Government  shall  not  receive  any  dividends  on  its 
stock.  Ultimately,  it  is  intended  that  all  the  stock 
in  the  banks  shall  be  owned  by  the  associations  of 
l)orrowers,  and  provision  therefore  is  made  in  the 
law  for  transferring  the  original  stock  at  |)ar  to  these 
associations. 

National  Farm  Loan  Association 

The  Act  provides  for  the  creation  of  local  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  thru  which  it  is  con- 
templated   that   the   Federal  land    banks   shall    make 
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their  loans.  In  the  event  that  a  local  loan  aasociatiou 
is  not  formed  in  any  locality  within  a  year,  the  Fctl- 
eral  Farm  Loan  Board  may  authorize  a  Federal  land 
bank  to  make  loans  on  farm  land  thru  ai>i>rovcd 
agents.  Ten  or  more  persons  who  own  and  culti- 
vate farm  land  qualified  as  security  for  a  mortgage 
loan  under  the  Act,  or  who  are  about  to  own  and 
cultivate  such  land,  may  form  such  an  association, 
provided  the  aggregate  of  the  loans  desired  by  the 
membership  is  not  less  than  $20,000.  Each  member 
must  take  stock  in  his  association  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  he  wishes  to 
borrow.  This  stock  the  association  holds  in  trust  as 
security  for  the  member's  individual  loan.  The  as- 
sociation, in  turn,  when  applying  for  money  from  the 
bank  must  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  bank  to  an 
amount  equivalent  to  5  percent  of  the  sum  it  wants 
to  obtain  for  its  members.  This  stock  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  bank  as  security  for  the  loans  it  makes 
thru  the  association.  If  a  prospective  borrower  has 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  his  association  stock, 
he  may  borrow  the  price  of  that  stock  as  a  part  of 
the  loan  on  his  farm  land. 

Under  this  plan,  then,  every  borrower  must  be  a 
stockholder  in  his  local  association,  and  every  asso- 
ciation A  stockholder  in  its  district  bank.  Each  stock- 
holder in  an  association  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  that 
association  up  to  twice  the  amount  of  his  stock. 
How  Loans  are  Obtained 
/A  member  of  a  national  farm  loan  association, 
before  obtaining  a  loan,  must  first  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion blank  supplied  to  the  loan  association  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  This  application  blank 
and  other  necessary  papers  will  then  be  referred  to  a 
loan  committee  of  the  association  which  must  appraise 
the  property  oflFered  as  security.  Such  application  as 
is  approved  by  the  loan  committee *is  then  forwarded 
to  the  Federal  land  bank  and  must  be  investigated 
and  reported  on  by  a  salaried  appraiser  of  the  bank 
before  the  loan  in  granted.  This  appraiser  is  re- 
quired to  investigate  the  solvency  and  character  of 
the  prospective  borrower  as  well  as  the  value  of  his 
land.  When  a  loan  is  granted  the  amount  is  for- 
warded to  the  borrower  thru  the  loan  association. 
Conditions  for  Obtaining  Loans 
The  Act  specifically  defines  the  purposes  for 
which  loans  may  be  obtained.     These  are: 

"(a)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
agricultural   uses. 

"(b)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
fertilizers  and  live  stock  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  reasonable  operation  of  the  mortgaged  farm;  the 
term  'equipment'  to  be  defined  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Land  Board. 

"(c)  To  provide  buildings  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  lands;  the  term  'improvement'  to  be 
defined  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

"(d)  To  liquidate  indebtedness  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  mortgaged,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  national  farm  loan  association 
established  in  or  for  the  county  in  which  the  land 
mortgaged  is  situated,  or  indebtedness  subsequently 
incurred  for  one  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this 
section." 

Loans  may  be  made  only  on  first  mortgages  on 
farm  land. 

Wbo   May   Borrow 
Only  those  who  own  and  cultivate  farm  land  or 
are  about  to  own  and  cultivate  such  land  are  entitled 
to    borrow. 

No  one  can  borrow  save  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  the  Act  and  those  who  after  borrowing  do  not  use 
the  money  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  mortgage 
are  liable  to  have  their  loans  reduced  or  recalled. 
The  secretary-treasurer  of  each  association  is  required 
t(»  report  any  diversion  of  borrowed  money  from  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  mortgages. 

No  individual  can  borrow  more  than  $10,000  or 
less  than  $100. 

No  loan  may  be  made  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  permanent  insured  improvements 
upon  it. 

The  loan  must  run  for  not  less  than  five  and  not 
more  than  forty  years. 

Every  mortgage  must  provide  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  under  an  amortization  plan  by  means  of  a 
fixed  number  of  annual  or  semi-annual  installments 
sufficient  to  meet  all  interest  and  pay  ofF  the  debt 
by  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  loan.  The  install- 
ments required  will  be  those  published  in  amortiza- 
tion tables  to  be  prepared  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  bank  is  given  power  to  protect  itself  in 
case  of  default  by  recalling  the  loan  in  whole  or  in 
part    or    taking   other   ncicssnry    action. 

The  Interest  Rate  Paid  By  The  Borrower 
No    Federal   land    bank    is    jtermittrd    to    charge 
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moro  than  6  percent  jjcr  annum  on  its  mortgage  loans, 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  interest  charged  on  farm 
mortgages  exceed  by  more  than  one  ]>ercent  the  rate 
|iaid  on  the  last  issue  of  bonds. 

For  example,  if  the  bank  pays  only  4  percent  on 
an  issue  of  bonds,  it  can  not  charge  more  than  5  per- 
cent for  the  next  farm  loans  it  makes. 

Out  of  this  margin  of  not  to  exceed  1  percent, 
together  with  such  amounts  as  it  can  earn  on  its 
paid-in  cash  capital,  the  bank  must  set  aside  certain 
reserves  and  meet  all  its  expenses.  Any  balance  or 
net  profits  can  be  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  loan 
associations  or  other  stockholders.  The  loan  associa- 
tions, from  their  bank  dividends,  after  setting  aside 
the  required  reserves  and  meeting  expenses,  can  de- 
clare association  dividends  to  their  members.  In  this 
way  the  profits,  if  any,  will  be  distributed  among  the 
borrowers  and  will,  to  that  extent,  reduce  the  amount 
of  interest  actually  paid  by  them. 


August  'J6,  I9in 

in  20  years  by  an  annual  payment  of  $80.24.  A  study 
of  the  columns  shows  how  from  year  to  year  tli, 
interest  is  reduced  and  the  projiortion  of  the  payment 
which  goes  to  discharge  the  principal  steadily  i„. 
creases.    The  final  payment  cancels  the  debt. 
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OUTLINE  OF  FARM  LOAN  ACT 
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The  act  provides  for  the  creation  of  12  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  permits  the  establishment 
of  any  number  of  joint-stock  land  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  for  long  periods  of  time,  on 
farm  lands. 

A  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  complete 
control  over  these  banks. 

(A)  Federal  Land  Banks 

Twelve  Federal  land  banks  are  provided, 
one  in  each  of  12  districts  into  which  the 
country  will  be  divided.  These  banks  are  em- 
powered to  lend  on  first  mortgages  on  farm 
land  in  amounts  of  $100  to  $10,000  for  ap- 
proved purposes.  The  loans  are  to  be  made 
thru  farm  loan  associations  and  agents.  No 
loan  may  be  made  for  more  than  .50  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  permanent  improve- 
ments upon  it. 

National  farm  loan  associations — local  or- 
ganizations composed  exclusively  of  borrowers 
— are  authorized.  These  associations  must  be 
stockholders  in  the  land  banks  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  their  members  wish  to  borrow. 
Eventually  all  stock  in  the  Federal  land  banks 
will  be  owned  exclusively  by  these  associa- 
tions. 

A  reasonable  interest  rate  is  established. 
The  act  prohibits  the  Federal  land  banks  from 
charging  more  than  6  percent  on  any  mort- 
gage, or  requiring  fees  not  approved  by  the 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  borrowers  will  share  in  the  net  profits 
of  the  bank  because  they  are  stockholders.  It 
is  contemplated  that  ultimately  the  borrow- 
ers will  be  the  only  stockholders. 

Long-term  loans  are  provided  by  authoriz- 
ing mortgages  for  periods  of  from  ;")  up  to 
40  years. 

Small  annual  or  semi-annual  payments  on 
the  principal  are  made  a  required  feature  of 
all  mortgages. 

(B)  Joint-Stock  Land  Banks 

.Joint-stock  laud  banks  are  authorized.  They 
are  corporations  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  lending  on  farm  mortgage  security  and  is- 
suing farm  loan  bonds.  They  are  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  but 
the  Government  will  not  invest  in  them.  Sub- 
ject to  geographical  limitations  and  subject  to 
the  no  and  20  percent  limitation,  these  banks 
can  lend  to  an  individual  any  amount  they 
wish,  and  for  any  purpose.  They  can  not 
charge  an  interest  rate  exceeding  6  percent, 
and  such  rate  must  not  exceed  by  more  than 
1  percent  the  interest  they  have  paid  on  their 
last  issue  of  bonds.  Their  mortgages,  how- 
ever, must  provide  for  amortization  payments. 
These  banks  are  prohibited  from  charging, 
under  any  pretext,  fees  or  commissions  other 
than  those  authorized  by  the  act. 
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The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  specifically  prohibit- 
ed from  charging  in  connection  with  making  a  loan 
any  fees  or  commissions  which  are  not  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  authorized  fees  need  not 
be  paid  in  advance  but  may  be  made  part  of  the  loan. 
Amortization  Plan  of  Repaying  Loans 

It  has  been  said  that  all  loans  are  to  be  repaid 
on  the  amortization  plan.  This  plan  calls  for  a  num- 
ber of  fixed  annual  or  semi-annual  payments,  which 
include  not  only  all  interest  and  charges  due  the 
bank,  but  the  principal  as  well.  These  payments  are 
so  calculated  as  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  a  given 
number  of  years.  After  five  years  the  borrower  ha? 
the  right  on  any  interest  date  to  make  additional  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  in  sums  of  $25  or  any  multiple 
thereof,  thus   discharging   the   (lcl)t    more   quickly. 

The  table  given  below  illustrates  how  a  loan  of 
*1.000  bearing  interest  at  5  percent  would  be  retired 


Annual 
PerlmlH 

Total  annual 
iwyment 

Int«refit  at 
,*>  per  cent. 

Paid  on 
principal 

Anit.  of  priBfi. 

pill  sHllurilBiy 

1     ... 

.  .  .  $80.24 

$50.00 

$30.24 

$969.70 

o 

.  .  .    80.24 

48.49 

31.75 

9:rs.()ii 

t*      ... 

.  .  .  80.24 

46.90 

33.34 

9O4.07 

4   ... 

.  .  ,   80.24 

45.23 

.35.01 

869.66 

5    ... 

.  .  .   80.24 

43.48 

36.76 

832.90 

6    .  .. 

.  .  .   80.24 

41.65 

38.59 

794.31 

7    ... 

.  .  .   80.24 

39.72 

40.52 

75;{.79 

S    .  .  . 

.  .  .   80.24 

:{7.69 

42.55 

7 11. 2:1 

0    .  .  . 

.  .  .   80.24 

35.56 

44.68 

666.56 

10    ... 

...   80.24 

33.33 

46.91 

619.64 

11  ... 

. .  .   80.24 

;ro.98 

49.26 

570.;i9 

12   ... 

.  .  .   80.24 

28.52 

51.72 

518.6: 

13   ... 

.  .  .   80.24 

25.93 

.-)4.31 

464.;!8 

14    ... 

...   80.24 

23.22 

r>7.02 

4()7.;i4 

15    .  .. 

...   80.24 

20.37 

59.87 

347.46 

16   ... 

.  .  .   80.24 

n:n 

62.87 

284.60 

17  ... 

.  ..   80.24 

14.23 

66.01 

218.59 

18   ... 

.  ..   80.24 

10.93 

69.31 

149.28 

19   ... 

...   80.24 

7.46 

72.78 

76.50 

20   ... 

.  .  .   80.33 

3.83 

76.50 

Total 

.  1,604.89 

604.89 

1,000.00 

August  26,  1916. 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


After  a  Federal  land  bank  has  loaned  on  first  mort 
gage  $50,000,  it  can  obtain  permission  from  the  Farni 
Loan  Board  to  issue  $50,000  in  farm  loan  bonds 
based  on  these  mortgages,  sell  such  bonds  in  the 
open  market,  and  use  the  money  thus  obtained  to  lend 
on  other  mortgages. 

This  process  of  lending  on  mortgages  and  sellinj 
bonds  in  issues  of  $50,000  may  be  re]ieated  until  bondj 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  times  the  bank's  paid-up 
capital  are  outstanding.  If  eich  bank  should  have 
only  its  required  minimum  paid-up  capital  of  $7)fl,- 
000,  this  plan  will  provide  eventually,  if  all  thf 
authorized  bonds  of  the  12  banks  aie  soM,  over  $1S0,- 
000,000  to  lend  on  first  mortgages  on  farm  land.  The 
banks,  however,  can  increase  their  capital  stock  above 
the  required  minimum  and  so  increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  they  can  sell,  and  thus  increase  the  total 
amount  of  money  available  for  loans  on  farm  mort- 
gages. 

To  make  these  bonds  attractive  to  investors,  thf 
bonds,  together  with  the  mortgages  upon  which  they 
are  based,  are  exempted  from  Federal,  State,  municipal, 
and  local  taxation  and  are  made  legal  investments  for 
fiduciary  and  trust  funds.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  is  also  exemj»t  from  taxation. 
Federal  reserve  banks  ami  menil  er  banks  of  that  sys- 
tem are  empowered  to  buy  and  sell  these  bonds.  They 
are  to  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $20,  $50,  $100. 
$500  and  $1,000. 

Organization  of  Banks 

The  temporary  management  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  (five  directors  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  subscriptions  from  the  loan  associations  total 
$100,000,  regular  directors  are  to  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: Three  district  directors,  resident  in  the  district, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
to  represent  the  public  interest,  and  six  local  directors, 
resident  in  the  district,  shall  be  elected  by  the  farm 
loan  associations  who  must  be  stockholders  in  *'' 
bank.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  designate 
one  of  its  appointees  to  act  as  chairman.  The  Aft 
requires  that  at  least  one  of  the  three  district  d\Tt(- 
tors  shall  be  experienced  in  farming  and  actually 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  farming 
operations  within  the  district.  Any  compensation 
paid  to  the  directors  must  be  approved  by  the  Feders' 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

Officers  of  Loan  Association 

Each  loan  association  must  have  a  board  of  dirf' 
tors  and  a  secretary-treasurer.  The  directors  shall 
serve  without  pay.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  rf 
ceive  such  compensation  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors.  The  association  must  appoint »" 
appraisal  committee  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  lani' 
offered  as  security  for  loans.  No  member  of  sin''' 
committee  shall  have  any  interest  in  the  propeft.* 
upon   which   he  passes. 

Funds  for  Current  Expenses 

To  provide  funds  for  current  expenses,  the  l"*" 
association  may  retain  as  a  commission  from  each  1" 
terest  payment  not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  1  pf'' 
semi-annually  upon  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  lo*"' 
This  commission  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  diviilf''' 
payable  to  such  farm  loan  association  by  the  Vedf^^i 
land  bank.  If  the  commissions  are  not  :iilei|iiate,  s"" 
(Coiitiniied    on   page   19.) 
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The  Farm  That  Saum  BuiU 

By  Ethen  Allen 

Running  from  and  running  after  the  Confeder-  v\iifat  and  rye  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  grade 

ates  didn't  occupy  quite  all  of  S.  A.   Saum's  time  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  containing  a 

when  he  first  came  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     Dur-  good  perfentage  of  ammonia  and  potash.     It  is  Mr. 

ing  the  lulld  in   the   fighting   while    the   two   armies  Saum's  experience  that  it  always  pays  to  be  liberal 

were  deciding  which  would  be  the  chaser  and  which  in    seeding   the    clover   as    well    as   iu    fertilizing   it. 

the  chased,  Mr.  Saum,  then  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  "Plenty  of  fertilizer  and  plenty  of  seed — that's  the 

spent    his    few    moments    in    observing    the    country  only  way  to  get  a  good  catch  of  clover  or  grass," 

round  about  him.     He  was  so  struck  with  the  agri-  was  the  way  he  gave  his  formula  for  a  good  stand  of 

cultural  "beauty   of   the   valley   that,   like   many   an-  clover. 

other  visitor,  he  resolved  to  return  at  some  future  Of   the  two  requisites,   he  thinks  that  the  fer- 

time  and    make    his   home    in    the   "garden   spot    of  tilizer    is   the    more    important   because    it   "sort    of 

the  world."     He   has  fulfilled  his   resolve  and   now  backs  up"  the  heavy  seeding  that  would  be   of  no 

has  for  his  farm   part   of  the  land   he   once   fought  extra    value    unless    there    was    sufHcient    plantfood 

over.  available  to  support  the  heavier  stand. 

Mr.  Saum  was  in  the  crack  Iowa  regiment  that  Wheat   is   sown   late    in   the   valley    iu  order   to 

helped    General    Sheridan    turn    an    apparent    defeat  avoid    the    Hessian    Fly    but    this   late    seeding    fre- 
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tion  by  ])roducing  four  bumper  cuttings  a  season. 

Soil  improvement  has  always  been  considered  in 
tlie  light  of  an  investment  by  Mr.  Saum.  His  idea 
is  that  the  fertilizers,  manure  and  humus  forming 
crops  are  simply  investments  in  the  soil,  which  is  a 
factory — and  the  increased  crops  constitute  the  divi- 
dends. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  larger  the  invest- 
ment the  greater  the  dividends.  Mr.  Saum's  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  an  investment  of  manure  and 
fertilizer  in  the  soil  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
made. 


Lindenhurst  Farm  Notes 


By  R.  P   KESTER 


into  the  drawn  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  on  October 
19,  1864,  and  later  helped  General  Grant  take  Vicks- 
burg  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  His  farm  is 
located  near  the  battlefields  of  Cedar  Creek  and 
Fisher's  Hill.     It  was  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek 


quently  results  in  bad  winter  killing.  Mr.  Saum 
finds  that  the  ammonia  in  the  fertilizer  he  applies 
^ives  the  wheat  such  a  good  start  that  it  withstands 
the  winter  much  more  successfully,  even  tho  seeded 
late.     The  fertilizer  thus  is  the  means  of  preventing 


that  General  Phil  Sheridan  made  his  famous  fourteen    freezing    out    as    well    as    eliminating    the    Hessian 
mile   ride  from   "Winchester,   "twenty   miles  away"    Fly  damage. 

and  arrived  just  in  time  to  halt  the  Union  retreat,  A   grass    or    clover   failure   is   unknown    by    Mr. 

rally  his  troops,  and  turn  a  near  defeat  into  a  victory.    Saum,  due  to  the  good  start  given  the  seedlings  by 
Fertile,    highly   cultivated    farms    now  comprise    the    the  ammonia  before   freezing  weather  sets  in. 
sites  of  these  old  battlegrounds  and  Mr.  Saum  is  the  The    Thing    That    Counts — Results.      Now,    lets 

owner  of  one  of  them.  get  down  to  results.     What  are  the  only  things  that 

Out  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Saum  was  a  next  door  neighbor  really  count?  No  matter  how  good  a  practice  may 
to  Uncle  Henry  Wallace  of 
"Wallace's  Farmer"  fame  and 
their  farms  were  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  the 
state.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  in- 
ducements Iowa  had  to  offer  iu 
the  way  of  rich  lands,  big  crops 
and  good  neighbors,  Mr.  Saum 
at  last  carried  out  his  wartime 
resolve  in  1902  and  moved  back 
to  the  wonderful  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  wartime  impression 
of  the  valley  had  lasted  forty 
years  even  tho  made  under  un- 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  farm  that  Mr.  Saum 
bought  was  a  typical  upland 
Shenandoah  Valley  farm  about 
four  miles  northeast  of  Stras- 
burg  in  Shenandoah  County.  It 
was  a  limestone  farm  in  a  lime- 
stone region  and  had  that  inher- 
ent and  lasting  strength  and  fer 
tility  that  is  common  to  most 
of  the  farms  in  the  valley.  How- 
ever, when  Mr.  Saum  acquired 
this  farm  it  was  in  a  run-down 
and  uncared-for  state  due  to 
continuous  cropping  and  complete  neglect  following  be  theoretically  it  must  produce  the  net  profits  or 
the  Civil  War.  In  fact  the  vallej'  had  only  begun  to  no  farmer  will  evince  more  than  a  passing  interest 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  war  a  few  years  be-    in  it. 

fore  Mr.  Saum  returned.     Since  Mr.  Saum  has  owned  The  results  Mr.  Saum  obtains  on  his  farm  more 

the  farm,  careful  management  and  good  fertility  prac-    than  justify  his  practices.     His  wheat  and  rye  yields 
tices  together  with   liberal  plant-food   treatment   of    are   always   above   the   average,   but   it   is   from   his 
his  run  down  fields  have  brought  about  a  remarkable    clover   crop,   his   livestock  and   the   increase   in    soil 
change  not  only  in  their  fertility  but  in  their  appear-    fertility   that   he    gets    the   biggest   results. 
ance  and  value  as  well.  He  usually  cuts  at  least  two  tons  of  clover  hay 

One  definite  plan  steadily  followed  has  made  up  to  the  acre,  pastures  hogs  and  cattle  on  tho  after- 
the  basis  of  soil  improvement  on  the  farm  and  the  math,  and  after  taking  the  stock  off,  turns  under 
condition  of  the  land  today  proves  the  value. of  this  green,  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  hay  for  tlie  bene- 
syatem.  fit  of  his  land.    His  soil  certainly  shows  the  value  of 

"I  don't  call  land  really  good,"  says  Mr.  Saum,    the  practice  of  turning  under  all  this  humus  form- 
"  until  it  just  naturally  grows  good  clover  and  grass,    ing  material.     It  is  becoming  dark,  rich,  and  full  of 
That's  the  idea  I've  been  sticking  to  all   tho   time    life  and  has  great  water-holding  capacity. 
I've  been  trying  to  build  up  my  farm."  Even  tho  limestone  land,  Mr.  Saum's  soil  had  a 

All   of   his   farming   practices  have    carried    out    tendency  to  be  somewhat  acid  in  places.     To  correct 
with  the  single  purpose  of  making  the  whole   farm    this  acidity  and   make  the  soil  clover-sweet,  he  has 
clover  land  some  day.     Now  that  this  has  been  ac-    had  to  apply  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  in  addi- 
complished,  Mr.  Saum  has  modified  his  standard  some-    tion  to  tho  manure  and  fertilizers, 
what  and  is  substituting  alfalfa  for  clover.     It  will.  All  thru  the  years  when  Mr.  Saum  was  building 

of  course,  be  much  easier  to  do  this  than  it  was  to  up  his  soil  he  kept  his  ultimate  purpose  constantly 
build  up  the  whole  farm  into  clover  land.  in  mind  and  spared  neither  care,  labor,  manure,  nor 

Clover  preparation  and  cultivation  constitute,  of  fertilizers  to  achieve  his  purpose.  Having  achieved 
course,  two  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Saum's  success  as  it  ho  has  the  proof  of  the  value  of  this  plan  of 
a  soil  builder.    In  addition  to  these,  however,  he  lays    farming. 

particular  emphasis  on  one  other  factor  that  has  help-  In  getting  alfalfa  established,  Mr.  Saum  is  using 

ed  him  most  in  the  improvement  of  his  soil.  This  practically  the  same  methods  that  he  applies  to  clov- 
factor  is  the  liberal  use  of  both  stable  and  green  er  growing.  He  prepares  the  ground  with  the  greate.st 
manures,  and  commercial  fertilizers.  He  attributes  care,  sows  barley  as  a  nurse  crop  and  uses  "plenty 
as  much  of  his  success  to  these  factors  as  to  any  of  fertilizer  and  plenty  of  good  inoculated  seed," 
"*''«'■•  Once  established  on  his  land,  alfalfa  feels  perfectly 

Mr.  Saum  makes  a  practice  of  applying  to  his    at  home  and  is  giving  ample  evidence  of  its  satisfac- 


MR.  SAUM'S  RYE  FIELDS.     "I  DONT  CALL  MY  LAND  GOOD  UNTIL  IT  JUST  NATURALLY 

GROWS  CLOVER    AND  GRASS  IN  ABUNDANCE" 


The  Roofing  Problem 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  for  the 
farmer  to  solve  today  in  relation  to  the  upkeep  of 
farm  buildings,  or  even  in  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  is  what  to  use  for  roofing  material.  The 
old-time  shaved  shingle,  or  clapboard,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Time  was  when  upon  almost  every  farm,  or 
at  least  in  every  neighborhood,  there  was  plenty 
of  "down  timber,"  clear  and  solid,  and  some  man 
whose  trade  was  riving  and  shaving  it  into  shingles. 
These  shingles  would  often  withstand  weathering  for 
50  to  75  years  because  they  were  made  of  the  best 
material,  and  presented  a  smooth  surface,  not  being 
cut  across  the  grain  as  is  often  the  case  with  sawed 
shingles. 

However,  that  day  is  past.  It  would  not  be 
practicable  now  to  cut  that  grade  of  lumber  into 
shingles,  even  if  it  were  to  be  had.  But  the  need 
for    roofing  material   still    exists,   and   altho   it   is   a 

more  costly  item  than  formerly, 
it  is  probably  not  any  greater  in 
proportion  than  is  the  cost  of 
other  parts  of  the  building  when 
compared  with  prices  obtaining 
50  to  100  years  ago.  In  those 
days,  shingles  were  used  almost 
exclusively  for  roofs.  Today, 
in  addion  to  shingles,  we  have 
slate,  metal,  tin,  asbestos,  ce- 
ment and  an  endless  variety  of 
composition  materials  in  which 
felt  and  coal-tar  products  figure 
prominently. 

In  addition  to  the  question 
of  durability  in  a  roof,  is  the 
equally  important  one  of  fire 
protection.  Many  a  building  is 
burned  for  the  reason  that  it 
stands  in  the  vicinity  of  a  burn- 
ing building,  and  is  covered  by 
a  roof  of  inflammable  material. 
This  is  especially  true  on  farms 
and  in  small  towns  where  there 
is  no  adequate  fire  protection. 
Insurance  companies  make  a 
lower  rate  on  buildings  which 
are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be 
easily  burned. 

The  first  cost  of  roofing  material  should  not  be 
the  deciding  factor  when  considering  a  roof  for  a 
permanent  building.  The  comparison  should  be  made 
on  durability,  cost  of  up-keep,  cost  of  laying,  fire- 
proof qualities,  and  then  compare  the  initial  cost  of 
the  different  kinds  having  all  these  qualities.  It  is 
3  losing  business  to  have  to  re-roof  a  building  every 
few    years. 

Clover  Prospects 
Observations  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
many  clover  fields  will  not  produce  much  in  the  way 
of  a  second  crop  this  year.  I  know  of  some  fields 
from  which  a  good  first  crop  was  harvested  on  which 
there  is  none  at  all.  The  spring  seeding  does  not 
look  as  well  as  it  did  two  months  ago.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  general  this  condition  is,  and  what  is 
the  reason.  The  territory  I  refer  to  needs  lime  and 
needs  it  badly,  altho  it  is  generally  rich  in  other 
ingredients.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of 
the  proposed  work  outlined  below  will  impress  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  general  need  of 
lime, 

"An  experiment  to  determine  the  lime  require- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  soils  has  been  undertaken  by 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  should  be 
of  wide-spread  interest  and  value  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state, 

"Soil  samples  are  being  secured  from  various 
parts  of  the  state,  representing  the  different  soil 
types.  Printed  instructions  and  descriptive  sheets 
are  furnished  the  agricultural  extension  representa 
fives  in  the  various  counties  in  which  farm  bureau 
vvorU  ia  organized,  who  will  take  most  of  the  samples. 
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He  can  help  protect  others  by  protesting  to  local  of- 
ficials and  insisting  that  the  questionable  agents  be 
watched.  There  may  be  a  few  occasions  when  a  le- 
jfitimate  publication  can  be  had  for  the  price  of 
jMistage,  but  in  general  any  proposal  to  send  a 
paper  for  the  mere  cost  of  mailing  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  questionable  proposition. 
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We  publish  this  week  a  complete  outline 
BUBAL  of  the  newly  enacted  rural  credits  law. 
CBEDITS    We  suggest  that  readers  interested  keep 

the  paper  on  file  for  reference.  The  sys- 
tem calls  for  extensive  district  and  national  organi- 
zation before  the  machinery  can  be  put  in  active 
operation.  But  so  far  as  individual  borrowers  are 
concerned,  the  organization  of  the  local  association 
is  most  important.  The  law  assumes,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure requires,  that  these  local  associations  be  co-opera- 
tive in  nature.  Each  member  borrows  money  under 
the  observation  of  all  other  memibers.  He  makes 
known  the  purposes  of  the  loan  and  he  is  pledged 
to  use  the  money  for  the  specific  purpose  borrowed. 
This  mutuality  of  interest  and  responsibility  is  carry- 
ing the  spirit  of  co-operation  a  little  further  than 
our  American  farmers  have  yet  gone.  There  may 
be  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  enter  into 
the  specified  requirements,  but  the  principle  has  been 
found  sound  in  the  older  European  countries,  and 
its  introduction  may  mark  a  great  advance  in  the 
co-operative  spirit  here.  Each  borrower  assumes  a 
double  liability  in  the  business  of  his  association, 
iiiid  he  wants  to  know  what  the  money  borrowed  by 
liis  association  is  used  for  and  how  it  is  used.  Every 
other  member  has  the  same  interest  in  the  money  lie 
borrows  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  Organization 
benefits  require  organization  responsibility.  This  is 
real  co-operation. 

We  have  warned  our  readers 
SUBSCEIPTION  against  that  class  of  subscription 
CBOOKS  fakers  that  offers  a  big  value  for 

a  little  or  no  money.  Following  is 
a  quotation  from  a  Philadelphia  daily  paper  report- 
ing the  operations  of  such  agents  at  the  recent 
Grangers'  Picnic,   Alcyon   Park,  N.  J.: 

' '  Slick    agents    for    an    alleged    farm    pub- 
lication, who  gave  away  free  wallets  and  then 
asked  the  recipients  of   the  gifts  to  give  them 
their  names  and  to  pay  postage  on  a  farm  maga- 
zine which  would  be  sent  free,  were  chased  from 
the  grounds  by  members  of  the  picnic  committee 
and  a  case  full  of  wallets  was  confiscated.     The 
Grange  officials  explained  that  a  similar  scheme 
was   worked   last   year   and    resulted    in    several 
of  the  farmers  losing  their  own  well-filled  wallets 
after  they  had  pulled  them  out  to  pay  the  post- 
age bill.    Plain  clothes  men  and  a  detail  of  spe- 
cial Pennsylvania  Railroad  police  have  been  on 
duty  here  during  the  progress  of  the  picnic,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  careful  guarding  of  the 
crowds    frightened    off  pickpockets,   whose   plan 
to    make    a    big    raid   reached    the    ears    of    the 
authorities   a    few    days    ago,   when    one   of    the 
alleged  band  was  arrested  for  another  offense," 
Securing    subscriptions    by    fraud    or    subterfuge    is 
crooked  business,  and  the   men  that  follow  the  busi- 
ness may  be  expected  to  he  crooks.     The  association 
of    pocket-picking    with    this    kind    of    subscription 
selling    has    been    reported    in    many    sections.     The 
Alcyon   Park  authorities  were   wise  in  driving  these 
agents  from  the  grounds  and  protecting  their  picnic 
patrons.    Many  fair  managers  have  exercised  an  even 
wiser  precaution  and   refused  to  permit  such  agents 
to  operate  on  thi-ir  grounds.     The  individunl  can  only 
protect  himself  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  them. 


We  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  mothers  of  the  tens  of 
thousands    of    little    children 
who  will  be  starting  to  school 
within  a  few  days  to  the  need  of  womanly  inspection 
of    the    school    houses    and    premises.      The    school 
.board,  usually  composed  of  "mere  men",  is  apt  to 
overlook  some  things  that  the  eye  of  the  mother  and 
housewife  would  not  let  pass.    The  schoolhouse  should 
be    thoroly    scrubbed    with    hot    water — not    merely 
rinsed  out  as  is  so  often  the  case.     The  wood  work 
.should  all  be  cleaned,  and  all  thoroly  dried  several 
ilays   before   school   begins.     The   grounds   and    out- 
houses should  be  made  decent  and  presentable — the 
j>round8  fit  for  playing  on  and  the  outhouses  sanitary 
and  clean.     The  condition  of  the  latter  is  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  to  the  majority  of  school  districts. 
The  objectionable  and  disgusting  caricatures  so  often 
found  on  the  walls  should  be  eliminated.     All  this  is 
properly  the  duty  of  directors  and  the  mothers  should 
see  that  it  is  done.     It  is  proper  work  for  granges, 
women's  clubs,  etc.,  and  work  that  is  so  often  neg- 
lected by   everybody.     The   school  grounds  in   most 
neighborhoods  would  furnish  opportunity  for  a  day's 
community-work.     Weeds  should  be  cut,  stumps  and 
rocks  in  many  instances  removed;  in  fact  the  entire 
premises  should  be  put  in  such  condition  as  would  in- 
.spire  pride  and  respect  in  the  heart  of  the  child  and 
supplant  the  indifferent  carelessness  he  usually  feels 
towards  the  unkempt  and  unkept  school  property.  We 
are   firmly  of  the   opinion    that   there    should   be   at 
I'-ast  two  women  on  every  school  board  and  we  pro- 
pose pushing  this  idea  next  year  when  the  election  of 
s<  liool  officers  takes  place  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  recent  report  of  the  De- 
PAIRY  PRODUCTS  partment    of    Commerce 

IN  rOBEIGN  TRADE  shows  that  American  ex- 
ports of  dairy  products  were 
larger  in  1916  than  ever  before,  while  imports  were 
the  lowest  in  six  years.  The  aggregate  value  of  our 
exports  of  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  cream  in  the 
liscal  year  was  24  million  dollars,  10  millions  more 
iiian  last/  year  an^i  mx  millions  more  tn>3.ii  m  xJa.\j»  j>ur 
iiig  the  same  period  we  imported  less  than  10  million 
ilollars'  worth  of  these  products  as  against  nearly 
1.")  million  in  1915.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
these  figures.  The  result  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  demoralized  condition  of  all  farm  business  in 
the  warring  countries  and  from  the  increased  de- 
mand for  concentrated  food  stuffs.  It  was  no  par- 
ticular achievement  to  capture  the  trade  under  these 
conditions.  It  will  be  an  achievement  to  hold  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  trade  after  the  war  is  over.  Dairy 
products  sell  upon  price  and  quality.  A  large  export 
trade  on  price  alone  means  that  we  must  produce 
goods  at  less  than  it  can  be  produced  abroad.  This 
i.s  not  to  bo  expected,  and  scarcely  to  be  desired. 
But  butter,  cheese  and  milk  can  hold  their  place  in 
foreign  trade  on  superior  quality  and  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  higher  price.  American  dairymen  now  have 
tlie  opportunity  to  win  a  large  share  of  this  trade 
en  the  basis  of  quality. 

A  wise  observer  of  public  affairs  has 
MEAT  AND  said  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  official 
MILK  activity  is  devoted  to  unbungling  the 

things  that  have  previously  been 
bungled.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
our  hindsight  is  better  than  our  foresight,  and  that 
we  are  kept  busy  correcting  the  evils  that  a  wise 
foresight  might  have  prevented.  It  is  to  be  ex< 
jiccted  that  errors  of  judgment  and  errors  of  inter- 
pretation must  occur  in  the  development  of  all  human 
institutions.  But  each  failure  along  the  way  should 
teach  its  own  lesson  and  point  its  application  to 
otluM-  activities.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  prob- 
lems before  the  masses  of  the  people  today  is  the 
high  and  increasing  cost  of  meats.  The  city  people 
l>articularly  have  seen  retail  prices  doubled  and  even 
trebled  in  the  last  decade.  The  forces  working  toward 
the  decrease  of  our  meat  supply  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  even  a  longer  period.  But  they  attracted 
little  attention,  and  city  people  particularly  held 
that  it  was  none  of  their  affair.  It  was  strictly  a 
country  or  rural  problem;  the  cities  were  not  inter- 
ested. But  now  meat  has  become  the  most  expensive 
single  item  in  our  daily  fare.  There  have  been  many 
contributing  causes  to  the  decline  of  the  beef  feed- 
ing business,  but  the  primary  cause  of  low  meat  pro- 
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duetion   today   is   meagre   profit  for  farmers    in   the 
production  of  meat  animals.    The  packers  are  blamed 
for  the  great  increase  in  retail  prices.     Some  of  the 
charges  against  them  are  unjust  and  unfounded,  but 
their  system  has  at  least  destroyed  the  local  market 
for  the  farmer-stockmen;  the  men  who  fed  but  a  few- 
animals  and   depended   upon  local   butchers   to   take 
their    stock.     Organization    and    consolidation    have 
done  much  to  cheapen  certain  processes  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  it  has  at  the  same  time  shut  off  the  scatter- 
ed supply  which  was  small  in   individual   units  but 
whose  aggregate  made  up  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  whole.    Will  history  repeat  itself  in  the  dairy 
industry?      Economic    conditions    are    different,    but 
the  principles  are  the  same.     Today  there  is  a  i)lenti- 
ful   supply   of   milk,   induced   not    by    the   immediate 
profits  from  the  business,  but  by  the  adaptation  of 
dairying  to  general  farming.     Farmers  will  continue 
to  produce  miilk  at  even  a  small  direct  profit  because 
dairying  yields  its   return   in   soil   fertility   and   the 
financial  returns  are  regular  thruout  the  year.     But 
there  must  be  some  direct  profit.    Dairy  failures  have 
been  frequent  thruout  the  past  few  years.     Increas- 
ing cost   of  production   without   a   proportionate  in- 
crease in  price  of  milk  has  ground  the  profit  out  of 
the  business.     There  must  be  a  breaking  point,  and 
many  dairymen  are  reaching  it,  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
the  question  is  not  that  of  saving  individual  dairymen 
but  of  saving  the  industry.     Unless  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  price  which  shall  yield  the  producers  a  just 
return  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the 
meat  industry,  and  it  will  not   be   a   question   of  a 
few  cents  more  per  quart  of  milk,  but  of  doubled 
prices  on  a  curtailed  supply.     This  is   not   alone  a 
country  or  rural  problem.     It  is  a  national  problem. 


Aiifjust  •:*',,  liilC. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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MILK 


A  Philadelphia  paper  asks  editorially, 
"Why  should  the  price  of  bread  and  milk 
PRICES  go  up  while  the  price  of  gasoline  goes 
down?"  Shades  of  Mills!  What  process 
of  economic  reasoning  enables  the  versatile  editor 
to  couple  these  two  commodities  in  one  question?  Has 
he  forgotten  that  the  price  of  gasoline  has  doubled 
in  two  years  with  little  increase  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion, while  the  price  of  milk  has  remained  practically 
stationary  for  a  generation?  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  taxes,  labor,  feed  and  all  that  goes  to  the 
production  of  milk  have  increased  50  to  100  percent 
in  the  past  20  years.  The  public  protest  that  arises 
every  time  the  question  of  raising  the  price  of  milk 
is  raised  is  short-sigrhted  and  parsimonious  to  say  the 
least.  Yet  the  same  public  continually  adds  to  its 
number  of  costly  luxuries,  and  consents  to  a  raise  in 
jirice  of  almost  everything  else  with  only  a  mild  pro- 
test. The  same  editorial  goes  on  to  say:  "Broad  and 
milk  are  necessaries  of  life  in  every  household.  You 
eannot  bring  up  children  without  them;  and  among 
tlie  poor,  where  children  are  many,  the  procuring  of 
them  is  already  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  resources." 
Milk  lis  a  household  necessity.  It  is  an  economical 
source  of  food.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  family  gets  as 
much  real  food  value  for  the  same  cost  from  anything 
else,  when  its  digestibility  and  wide  range  of  uses 
are  considered.  In  spite  of  this,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  milk  in  the  large  cities  is  less  than  a  pint 
of  whole  milk  per  day.  How  insignificant  would  be 
the  added  expense. per  family  if  the  price  to  farmers 
should  be  increased  one  cent  per  quart,  an  increase 
that  would  be  fully  justified  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
production.  According  to  the  paid  advertisement  of 
one  of  the  largest  retailing  firms  in  New  York  City, 
the  price  per  quart  paid  to  farmers  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1916  was  a  little  less  than  3.7  cents. 
Out  of  this  the  farmer  had  *to  pay  the  freight.  This 
lompany  complains  because  its  clear  profits  have 
been  2.6  mills,  or  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  quart.  It  distributes  in  New  York  City  500,000 
<|uarts  daily,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  amouut 
sold  in  the  city.  At  the  admitted  rate,  the  company's 
elcar  profit  is  $1,.300  a  day,  or  $474,000  per  year.  The 
<ompany  is  capitalized  at  $30,000,000— ,$7,500,000  pre- 
ferred and  $22,500,000  common  stock,  paying  G  per- 
eent  upon  the  former  and  8  and  10  percent  upon  the 
latter.  The  city  government  prevents  the  watering 
of  milk.  We  do  not  know  as  to  the  stock.  In  spite 
of  all  this  there  is  talk  of  raising  the  retail  price  of 
milk,  but  no  proposition  to  raise  the  price  to  dairy- 
men. Nor  will  there  be  so  long  as  farmers  leave  the 
.si'tting  of  the  price  to  the  dealers.  There  has  been 
enough  waiting  for  such  a  miracle  to  happen.  Coin- 
jilnte  and  rigid  organization  on  the  part  of  producers 
is  the  only  way  to  enforce  a  fair  price.  So  long  as 
they  depend  upon  outside  advice,  and  fall  in  with 
every  proposition  looking  towards  increased  produc 
tion  as  a  menns  of  increasing  profits,  the  problem  niH 
become  still  more  involved  and  the  business  still  more 
unprofitable. 


HARRISBURG  NOTtS 


TION  CONVENTION 


The  Legislative  Program.  The  State 
Administration's  legislative  j)rograin  is 
to  be  subinitte<l  to  the  condidates  for  the 
next  gener.'il  assembly  as  something  quite 
separate  and  ai)art  from  what  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Republican  State 
tJommittee  which  will  adopt  the  regular 
party   platform.     From  present   indica 


superintendent    of    public     iustructioln  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  complaint    VEGETABLE    GROWERS'    ASSOCIA- 

j.ist   winter  called  attention  to  the  fact  eoiieerning  the  rotting  of  the  fruit  ilue  mxii-KT  rir.xT-.rt.xTmTrtXT 

thiit  under  the  |)re8ent  system  the  urban  to  the  anthracnose  disease  and  some  of 

ilistiiits  :ire  getting  far  more  than  the  it    to  sunburn, 
rural.     There  are  iloubts  in  the  minds  of 


observers  whether  the  agricultural  edit 
cation  program  has  met  expectations.  A 
million    dollars  above   the    usual   appro 
priations  for  education  was  granted  by 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.E.)   August  12. 
•       ,     .  ,  ^  ^  ^.  .         ,    — Having   about   over.     Many    farmers 

the  legislature  at  cxecutiv^.  request,  and    ,,„i,t' gt.t,,k3   to    accomodate    the    extra 


industrial  education  has  been  generally 


tions  the  state  committeo  will  not  ineet  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^     j^^^  ^.^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

for  some  weeks,  po.ssibly  not  until  late  ^^.^^rd    encouragement    of    agricultural 

in  September,  and  the  chances  are  that  ..^^pation    next   year   is    being   awaited 

its  platform   will  be  framed  more  from  ^.j^,^   considerable   interest.     As  a  mat- 

a  national  standpoint  than  a  state  posi-  ^^^  ^^  ^^.   ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^.ju  ^^^^  t^e 

tion.      Hence,    there    will    probably    be  ,     i^iature  so  busy  and  the  administra- 

more  of  agricultural  interest  in  the  ad-  ^.^^^^  ^^  occupied  that  the   farming  ele- 
ministration's   announcement    of   policy 


large  crop  of  hay.  Some  are  selling; 
direct  from  the  fields  at  $8  per  ton.  To- 
matoes ripening  very  slowly.  The  price 
was  down  to  8  cents  per  pound  but  is 
now  up  to  10  cents  at  wholesale.  Corn 
is  coming  on  well.  It  brings  $1.50  per 
100  ears  for  white  and  $1.75  for  Golden 


The  Annual  (Convention  of  the  Vege 
table  Growers'  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chi- 
e.ago,  September  26,  27,  28  and  29.  The 
jirogram  includes  an  extensive  trade  ex- 
hibit, round  table  discussions  and  ad- 
dresses by  leading  gardeners,  truck 
farmers,  greenhouse  men,  and  represen- 
tatives from  various  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Marketing,  soil  fertil- 
ity, heating,  packing,  spraying  and  oth- 
er subjects  will  be  covered.  For  full  in- 
formation regarding  the  Convention  and 


,      -     ,,      „  .„    ,  ,      Bantam.     Cabbage   brings  75   cents   per    '.^W  «f^o°U>|ete  program,  add^ 

meat    and    rural   dw^'l'^''^,  ^^/W.  I'^v^  _^o    ^^^^^,^^j      Potatoes  going   up,   now  $1   to    ^""^^y'.  Secretary,    Chicago    Convention 


'ilHam's 
agricultural    resources;    more    lunus    lur    u'Hncr  «eheme  took  form  a  few  days  ago    <>n  me  county  larm.  iaecuuucxup  ^.x«....     urove,    i'a      August   28-Sei,tember   2. 
„.^„»nl-;nn-      Dm     «itrPno-thpnin(T     nf     the    keting  sclienic  lOOK  lorill  a  I«-W  ua>»  agu  week     ago.       Potatoes     are  Maryland     Horticultural     Society     (Summer 

education,     the    strengthening    ot    tne  ^hen  .J.  Aldus  Kerr,  of  Lancaster  Coun-  ,  .  crhtintr  hadlv— C    H  Meeting),   iianeock.  Md.,   August  29-30. 

State's    miJitary     resources;     conserva-   ^                named  as  one  of  the  farm  ad-  ""sming  ^^^'^.^^     ^w^   Aimnsf  14  ,    ^'armers'     Mutual    Protective    Association, 

tion   of   water   and    forestry    resources;    :,^'    '    L     nisio-npd  to  the  co-operative  Steuben  Co,,  N.  Y.,  (S,W.)  August  14  j,,^  ,„   pi^,^^     ,^     y..    September  5. 

Pnnsolidation    of   aame    fish   and   similar    ^ '^**"  ^°'*  t  •   u^Sf  V  t.         \^   i  n/  1.o.  n  —Extreme  wet  and   cool  weather  ended  Northern  Nut  Growers'   Association.   Wash- 

consolutatioii  oi  game,  nsn  ana  similar    ^^.^^.j^  ^^  ^^,^^^^^  g    g    Dorsett  has  been  ,    showers  since   have  '"fe'ton.  D.  C,  September  8-9. 

pe„,a.i„„    ..v»to.       What    will    Intorest    '^^^'lY  i^'^STLX.ZX..   f.^  tw  "^'S 'r°'w.?  ™a  L°/t  Weal    4ll^l°'r\.?t"    ''"■    '"""'■   "■   ^■■ 

,;raiSi7u;:.'L':„,"kJw:r"erir  s„r^rBt?r4ifL'!iwi;i:riS r:rhS;'T™p,it'-^o:n.anacun„«  ,j--." -r. -n... .... se.... 

siblv  the   governor  himself  has  not  de-    "^'^'-'t  ng.     Ihe  State  wiu  .««  '^'yi"? '^^"''.  Also  favorable  for  w^heat.  Extreme  heat  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America, 

•5n^l     l.J    t^o    c,tntrnnrnn,p/to    et    two  districts  and  the  advisors  Will  Select             broncrht    corn    along   at    good    pace.  La,Salle  Hotel.  Chicago,  111.,  September  26-29 

cided,    how    the    state    purposes    to    en-    j   polities    well    suited    for    experiments  "'^^    "  °  hl^^Kln  nnm   cn-niind  was  sown  National    Dairy    Show.    Springfield.    Mass.. 

hance  agr  culture.     The  theoretical  side     "^     '„„„;,p  for  sites  of  crons  in  lanre  ^"t  considerable  corn  ground  was  sown  (j^,j^j,gj.  ^^_^ 

h..s    been    talked    over    numerous    times    f"tt  after   eradTnrindrorig.  ^o   buckwheat,   the   resul     of   cold,   we  p            ,                    ^^^^^^^^   Indianapolis, 

and  there  is  a  chance  now  to  put  some   'X'^^^riJ^tlXr  i:^UhoL  J.  E.  JPri".;     Potatoes  -  ^doing  fair  y  wel  '-.  Oo.ber^n-i  .               ^                ^ 

of   the  ideas   on   soil,   la)bor,   marketing   a„,,,i„r«     the    new   State   Zoologist,    has  ''"*   ^^^   ^^^^   ^""     ,1^1   .'     •    "     "      „„  November  21-25. 

and    the   like   into  effect  altho   if   they   S^;^^"^;^    o  tako  e,^  ''    ot  tKvision  Potato  acreage  small  but  prices  are  en-  j^^        tional   Live   Stock  Ex,>«sition.   Chi- 

are    to    be    used    merely   to    make   jobs   *jnepteinb  r    15    and    meanwhile    the    ^'^^"^'"^r^ro     P^^ts  E  ^   August  11     '"""         '  ' 

irtr^iu^j^cjrss:"^!;:  s  ;f i -«Ss^r  r^^^r^i  ^J^  ^s;^a^J^;'^^:UTf £.       pmhs  k^  .... 

mnrP  nr  Ipqs   -in    eirort   to   cover  uu  fail-  ^'".*^'^®'    ''""logi/'^    ^^^    \         t'lJlLj  is   in   good    condition.      Pasture   is   good  Ums.   Grove  CumU-rland  Aug.28-Sept.2 

more  or  less  an  i  llort  to  cover  u     ran  ^.^.^.^^^^  j.^^^  ^^^.^  without  mak  ng  trou-  >«         8                               j,      ^         .     ^^^^.  Troy  Bradford  Aug.29-Sept.i 

lire   to   do   anything   of   real   value.     It  ,,          ,    .j      offices  of  the  d  vision  are  ana  cows  are  '"""«  ^  '•        ,              p  .N.  Washington  Hutler  Aug.29-Sept.i 

will  take   considerable   thought  to  undo  ;,;?,^PMovXd    and    chan<red    to    meet  '"«  ^^^^   ^nd  promises  a   good   crop.  Po  K,„ositi«n  Park  Crawford  Aug.29-Sept.l 

the  damasre  due  to  cutting  of  awropria-  >> '""g   reno%ated  and    (hangia   lo                                  ^^.,j  ^^  smaller  than  was  ex  Hrookville  .lefferson  Aug.29-Sept.i 

the  damage  tut  to  cutnng  or  appropria  ^.lans  for  changes.  npptprl-    tubers    are    small.      The    vines  I'ottstown  Montgomery  Aug.29-Sept.i 

tions,    the    blundering    of    the    commis-  ^^            Fairs,— Oflicials  of   the   De-  pected,    tuiie  s    are    «"'^''-                ,     ,  Arden  Washington  Aug.29-Sept.i 

sion's   policy  and   ofVeiing   of   speeches  ^'tiiient    of    Agriculture    are    making  ^'^^^  ^^^\^'"^'l  ^\^JlS  vIs  lots  of  V"",'^''  '"''''''^  Aug.29-Sept.i 

instead    of    practical    aid.      Then,    too  ^-J.^^./thelfirs  held  thus  far  with  bug.  ^J«^-;%;V' Oat     i.s   ab  ul%ll  ^^.o.u  '^IT^'  ''''^ri 

there  IS  more  or  less  of  an  aroma  about  .'      ^      reoortin.r  on    how   much   at-  yo"in   to   gro^    >et.     y^^"    '^        Thresh-                                 New  York 

the  department,  which  some  folks  think  '    '!^^^   \"^    be  ne    u'iven    to   agriculture  harveste^d  and  was  a  «o«;|.  "^''/^V^;,;'  Town                     County"  Date 

is  verv  stranirelv  like  that  of  politics.  t^n"on    is    "^"^e    *,  '^"            "      q,,  ing  machines  are  busy  threshing  w'heat,  Trumansburg  Tompkins  Aug.2rf-Sept.2 

IS  very  s"anj,ci}   "k^^J'-^*'      if   m^v   hp  ''"•!   ^^°^   """'^   ^°  amusements,      ihere      ^                                     .      .     ^^^^^^^^   ^^  y^^  „^„^j  Delaware  Aug.29-3l 

Committed    to    Bonds.   —  It    may    be  ^^^^    reports     made    on  hut  mucn  oi   tne  J-  Alumont  Albany  Aug.29  Sept.i 

stated    that    the    state    administration  J/^ther  trames  of  chance  are  permitted,  'l^'"!]  ^^1  *?"^''- ,   \-i^\'l„    &.  ne^^  Moravia  Cayuga  Aug.29..Sept.i 

is    committed    to    the    policy    of    issu-  J^V^tse    :T  unfavorable    reports    it    is  ^^^^ed  at  $00;  oats,  4oc;  corn    88c    new  ,„„k|rk.Fredonia  Chautauqua  Aug.2t).Sci:t.i 

ing    bonds    for    construction    of    main   f'i,;rt',,f  .tare'tal^'^'u  be  'withheld.-    i^.^i^^^^^-^.^S^rworking^i?  tttS-'    ^:^l^  'i^l^^''  ^^^\ 

;?pHS'f;S::"!;r;^  ':S^:uJI:L    Han^Hton,  Ilarrisburg,  August  21.  ;;-ling  manure,  work,    g  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^ 

MAod^d  ^'qi- "t-^'te  aid  ponstrnctinn.  town-  .,_._.    .,,r>,,r^,r  r- .  r^« *  Mz-k-rrc  i.aat    two    weeks   has   made   the    grouna    iiomell  Steuben  Aug.29-Scpt.i 

ship\nid   and   maintenance.     The   state         INLNV  JLR:)L1    rAl^lVl  iNWlI.0  „„,,    so    that    plowing    is    ditticult.-.i.    -o---^,,^     •^xv^l.Sg.ou        IS-SM 

will   endeavor   to   match   federal   aid   m  Henry  Haverstick.      ,„  „.  .     .  .   ,.      Hrookimn  Monroe  Aug.30-Sept.2 

road  buildin.',  as  it  iloes  national  allow-        To     Fight    Cholera.— A    meeting    has        Venango  Co..  Pa.,  (N.W.)    August  14.    x..     ^y^^  Rockland  Aug.30-Sept.2 

ances  for  agricultural  educational  work,   been  called  by  .1.  (i.  Pierson,  chairman        Woather   very   dry  and   warm   during    Uecds  Comers    imtar.o  Aug.si-Sopt.--' 

out  of  the  revenues.     The  plan  for  fed-    of    the    Mercer    County    Farm    Bureau    j„ly;  some  showers     Live  stock  not  do-    ^.d  Bunk,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Aug.31-Sept.4 

er,al  road  building  in  this  state  will  soon    Committee  on   hog  cholera,  tor   all  per-    i,,^,    ^.^H;    cause,    short    pasture    wnicn  

be    announced,    the    Pennsylvania    com-    sons  interested  in  hog  growing  for  next    compels   feeding.      Prices   of   live   stocK  indeX   rOE    THIS    ISSUE 

missioner   havin.r  the  power   of   recom-   W^ednesday  at  the  ottice  of  the  Mercer    jjaining.     Crops  are  nmking  a  good  av-  

mendation.    The  automobile  licenses  are   County  Farm  Bureau.     At  this  meeting    ^,j,g^.    Rutter,  30c;  eggs.  ?:0c;  potatoes  Agriculture 

expected   to   vield  enough  for  mainten-    a   county    organization    will   be   formed    40^  pk.:   apples    30c  pk,;  veal    l,,c_lb      {^f,Xnh'fst  &  Notes- '' 

ance,  altho  it"^ is  the  plan  to  ask  a  great-    that    will    co-operate    to    prevent    tne    chickens  (alive)  16c;  hay,  iM,::  ton.  r  arm         Roofing  problem,    Clover  prosi)ecis    .131 
er  sum  than  the  licenses  produce.     This   spread  of  cholera  in  case  any  outbreaks    ^^.^^^^  rather  late,  much  hay  to  make  yet  j,j^j^ 

leaves  a   chance   to   make  a  liberal   al-    occur.     It  is  considered  that  the  use  of    ^^^  it  is  rather  ripe.    No  help  the  cause.    National  Dairy  Show,  Special  Days 137 

lowance   for   state-aid   work   and  to   do    preventative  measures  is  the  only  means    Oenoral    conditions    ^ /^^.f;;'"'lE:^    l^U^e  ^n'^o.V'i^l  ^^M^.  .  [ : .  [  [  . '  ]l^ 
something    toward     cutting    down    the   of  holding  otf  losses  from  this  source.       Farmers    much     disgusted     with    rnral  Editorial 

mounting  debt  which  the  Commonwealth       Mosquito  War  Telling.— This  has  been    credits  bill  as  passed.— W.  J.  1  ringie.         cioan  Up   School    Premises    132 

of  Pennsylvania  owes  to  the  townships    a  wet  vear  and  an  excellent  one  for  the        Lebanon  Co..  Pa.,  (S.E.)  August  14.        uairy   Products   in   Foreign  Trade    132 

for  "dirt  roads".     This  debt  has  been    breeding  of  mosquitoes,  and  yet  reports    Wpnther  fair  and  pleasant  with  an  oc-    Meat  and.M^.lk  132 

the    plaything    of    several    legislatures    indicate    that   there   are   fewer   mosqm-    casional    hot    wave.      All    crops    doing    ^^^^^  credits   '.'....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.isz 

and  the  original  plan  ought  to  be  car-    toes  thruout  the  infested  districts  of  the    „-p]i.at  present.    Not  many  sales  ot  live    subscription   Crook.s    132 

neral 

140 

140 

129 

_  _    ^       _  _ _  _  .-    Finance  and  Investment  Securities — 

Highway  Department  "gets  proceeds  of   atYon,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  that   ,^V^.  the  freakish  weather  are  now  catch-         industrial    Bonds     147 

automobile  licenses  and  the  game  com-   tremendous  inroads  have  been  made  on    ing  up  with  their  work.    Hay  was  a  very    Maryland   ^ '"'''_    .•.■••;_^ •■ l*" 

mission    hunters'    licenses    has   led    the    the  pest,  and  that  the  majority  of  the    ^^od  crop.     Wheat  harvest  was  fair  as    ^p^,^  p^^^,  Marketing  134 

fisheries  commission  to  devise  the  same    infected   districts   in   the   northern  part    ^^as    the    oats.      Wheat    and    oats    are    i-rujuting  Froat  with  Fin-    135 

form    of    specific    revenue    for    its    use.   of  the  state  have  been  remarkably  free    practically   all   harvested    and    most    ot    strawberries   in    Somerset    134 

The   figures   showing  what   revenue   the    from  such  swarms  as  have  hitherto  made    the  oats  are  threshed      Jf  bor  js  sorne^    T.melyjru.t  ^otes-^       Fertilizing    and 

Department    of   Agriculture  brought   in   life  miserable  each  succeeding  summer.    ^j,at  scarce   even   with   farmers  gning         pruning    queries     135 

last    year    for    the    state's    general    use    The  anti-mosquito  war,  after   10  or   lo    ^o  a  day  and  board  with  a  suibstantial  Household 

will  appear  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming    years  of  futile  skirmishing,  has  at  last    bonus   at   end    of   harvest. — Leonard    t .    Apple  Recipes 142 

report    of   the    auditor    general    on    the   become  an  organized,  efficient   crusade,    strickler.  ^.^^s    ..^„,t   10     u::^''inl.Smii::''''':' .:.  ■.::::  y/.:  ■.::■.  .\ii^ 

finances,  but  they  would  surprise  many   Its  work  is  beginning  to  tell.  Delaware  Co..   la,   [H.i'j.)   Aignsi   in.  ^       ^^^^^ 

people.     If   these  licenses  could   be   set        Plan    Farm    Picnic— Plans  are   being    —.'Weather    generally    clear    and     cool     ^^^    Pro,iiflc    141 

aside  by  the   next  legislature  it   would    made  by  members  of  the  Mercer  County    Threshing  being  done.    Wheat  not  turn-    ,,or^j.    Busine8.s    141 

*'    .  _  '^   _       .  —  .  .•'  ..-.,.,.  • !_    4.  „    U«    l.r^1.1       .  .  1 »»*^/%/«4-n/l  Violda       Hog 

Cholera     141 

Tankage,    Corn    anil    Wheat    141 

I'igs,  Cure  in  Farrowing  and  Weaning   .  .  .  141 
gardening  and  other  lines  wnicn  woum    arranged    wnicn    not    omv    c.jjii<iii.a   a^     warm  niKi'iat   i-ic-i^.v  v,i  *,.»—   „...  ^......  _    .      ,,      p,rm°°^*'^  ia-i 

not    be    subject    to    the    fluctuations    of    dresses  pertaining  to  vital  farm  topics    slow    to    form.     Labor   scarce,   but    not    '^i^'J^^^e    peVtm/ors      ' !  ' ' : ' ' ' ! ." .' .' . .' ' ! !  i43 
Pennsylvania's    revenue,    which    is   get-  but  numbers  of  a  most  entertaining  char-    needed   so   much    now.   —   Wm.   K.    .Mc-  g^^^^^  Letters 

ting  into  such  shape  that  when  needed    acter.                                                                      Kniffht.  Harrisburg   Notes  ■..    .     . 

J,     ''  ,  1  •       li  -i  L         r^  ^    •      „*  T>„„«„«  rtiaoQQo A    cTrr«nt  — ■ — ■  Legisla  ive      program,      Committed      to 

for    roads    and    agriculture    it    can    not  Complain  of  Pepper  Disease.--A  great                                          -o-ovMnrM  ttrtr  bondii.  As  to  licenses.  Rural  education, 

always   meet    demands.     Of  course,   the  number   of    complaints    concerning    dis-  iNTERNATIONAIi  PREMIUM   ijl»i»  ,p^    ,,^j,i„   organizing.   To   arrive   Sep- 

income  from  this  dejiartment  would  not  eases  of  peppers  have  been  received  by                                    OUT                                          lember  i.^.,  Tai^on  (airs I3;i 

suffice  to  run  it.  but  it  would  help  pro-  the   plant   pathologist   of  the   New  Jer-                                    -— --  '"^''^oX'l^t    choTera,    Mosquito    war    tell- 

vide   the   additional    funds   to   make   it  aev  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In        The  premium  lists  for  the  191b  inter  .^^     ,.,,^,^    ^^^^    picnic,    Complain   of 

more  progressive.  some  cases  the  plants  seem  to  be  vigor-  national   Live  Stock   Exposition,  to   be         pe,)per  diM-ase    13.T 

Rural    Education.  — The    educational  ous   but   set   very   little   fruit.   In   other  hoM  at  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  111.  I°'«^'^';«°f.VX^.«r"'"'^s«S 

authorities  of  the  state  are  planning  to  oases    the    foliage     falls,    leaving     the  December    2    to    9,    are    now    ready    for     "   ^j^,,,"      | ■...'.. i3:» 

ask  the  next  legislature  to  do  something  plants  almost  bare.     Just  how  much  of  mailing.     The  lists  show  the  most  liber  story 

to  lighten   the   burden   of   education   in  these   troubles   may  be   due  to   weather  al    classification     ever    ofTered     at    this    "The   Fur   "'"'"^^^^.-rt- __ (Serial)14.-. 

countrv  districts.     Imj-rovenient  of  life  conditions,    how    much    to    mosaic    and  greatest    of    all   live   stock   shows.     For  ^,^^,,.,,,^  ,.,,„,.,,   ^„^^,  ,,„,,^  „^  ,.„,„,.  ;„  ^^^, 

in  the  country  side  was  much   heard  of  lunv  much  to  other  causes,  are  questions  copy  of  list  address  B.  H.  Heide,  Union  Blotches.    Kczema.    Hummer    itoh.    Ef- 

this  time  two  years  ago,  but  the  state  that   cannot   be  answered   at   this  time,  stock    Yards,    Chicago,    111.                                 fecU    of    intenne    heat 148 
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One  Horse 
Is  Enough 


No  need  to  lose  dol- 
lars  these  days  by 
incomplete    tillage. 
If  you  have  nn«  horse 
— that  is  enough !  You  can 
^  "do  as  good  work  as  the  big 
outfits  on  the  largest  farms,  when 

rou  use  one  of  Ithe  several  tvpea 
light  draft.  1-horse  sizes  of  the 


Cu^^wm 


Disk  Harrows 

Disks. cutlery  stee\  forged  eharp;  reversible  tranfrs-; 

dust-proof,  oiI-soaki-<]  hardwood  b«ariDgs  arc  a 

Itw  of  its  featurwi.    If  your  dealer  has  Dot  tha 

DcnutneCUTAWAY.wntedirect.Sendforfrea 

book  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage, "and  for  gpe- 

ciul  folder  UlustrutinKonc-borseimplernents. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Slaker  of  the  onyinaJ  CLARK 

dmk  harrows  and  plows 

^nit  iMaia  Street,  Hinasaa 

Conn. 


yi 


,, . Jo 


;w.i-.- 


T^^PERFEICT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


SoldDiivctSI9S9'TJf[^^^ 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  soil.    Cuts 
stalks — doesn't  pHll  like 
othereutters.  Abstlutely  no  Unftt 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  U  what  enr 
farmer  says:  WilliamBport,  Pa.,  Feb.  3. 1916 

Love  Mfg.  Co.:  Gentlemen:  Bought  one  of  your  Per- 
fect Corn  Harvesters  and  like  it  very  much.  We  cut  9 
acres  of  ensilage  and  it  is  far  better  than  an^  other 
way  we  have  found  to  cat  it.  J.  H.  Breininif 

SOLO  OIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 

labor-savinc  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 

of  many  users.    Send  for  this  circular  n^atter  today 

LOVE  MANUFACTURINQ  COMPANY 

Papt.    84 LInoeIn,  llllnola 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


The  simplest  machine  on  the  market  for  ipreadlng  eT0nly 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Equipped  with  full  length  screen  and 
folding  hinged  lid.  CombiiieJ  axle  and  agitatoi  shaft, 
the  simplest  construction.  Positive  force  feed  insured  by 
cotnhination  of  rhomhoidal  shapi'd  discharge  holes, 
lurved  steel  bottom  and  steel  agitators,  shearing  and 
forcing  the  material  out  in  a  steady  flow.  This  It  the 
machine  your  trade  will  want.     Write  for  prices. 

HENCH  A  DBOHCOLD  CO..  1S00  6tli  Ave.,  TORE,  FA. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


Fall  Wheat 


Greatly  increased  in  yield 
by  use  of  Pulverized  Sheep 
, Manure.  One  farmer 
writes:  "30*  increased 
yield  over  bam  manure  on 
worn-out  land."  Dropped 
with  fertilizer  attach- 
ment. Rich  in  nitrosren. 
phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash Also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and 
meadows.  Wonderful  results  on  srarden",  truck 
patchfii,  lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  Shaap  a  Head  Brand  is 
*terili7.>'d  l>y  heat  to  kill  alluermaand  weed  seeds.  Pulvcr- 
izffl  ami  put  into  snckn  for  trnpy  handlinf;.  Write  for  prices 

NATURAl  GUANO  CO..  836  RIVER  ST..  AURORA.  OL 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors      -      -       Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunching  Aspftrajus,  Celery,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

Attractively   prepared    produrta    command    top 

prices  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Smdfor  Frtf  SainpUs  and vricts. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Market  St..  Phil.. 


Ideal  Fruit  Pickers'  Bag 

Prtee  right.         Write  for  eauiog.       AgenU  wanted 

G.  H.  Barker  Mfft.  Co.,  Hooeoye Paiu. n.t 


^^^'  Big  drop  In  prices.  Buy  now  from  ue;  also  mll- 
IlooH  of  treea,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  price  list 
and  catalog  ready.  The  Westminster  Nursery, 
Boi  250,         ...         Westminster,    Md . 


WEEDLESS  TIMOTHY  ^^f^ 

Red  Clover  and  other  Oeld  seeds 

O.  M.  Seott  *  nnns  Co..  <«87  Main  nt 
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LEASF  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  whan 
writtnK  to  nur  advertisers  They  want  to  kno* 
and  w«  want  them  tohnrfw  that  you  mA  «  all 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

Marketing  the  Apple  Crop 

By  L.  G.  Mulholland 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Market  Grades  mate  of  future  values.  He  deals  in 
The  question  of  grading  and  packing  "futures".  There  is  nothing  essentially 
is  one  for  the  most  serious  consideration  mysterious  or  tricky  about  the  process, 
in  the  profitable  marketing  of  fruit,  as  is  often  supposed.  Every  day,  con- 
Poor  grading  and  packing  is  one  of  tho  tracts  are  entered  into  long  before  the 
big  troubles  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  period  set  for  fulfilment,  merely  because 
apple  markets.  It  is  a  trouble,  however,  one  of  the  contracting  parties  thinks 
that  could  easily  be  remedied  if  tho  he  can  secure  better  terms  at  the  time 
growers  and  shippers  would  consider  of  contract.  If  the  contract  is  for  the 
that  it  is  a  vital  financial  proiblem,  delivery   of   goods,   the    opportunity   is 

The  great  cry  of  the  weekly  reports  presented  for  speculation.  The  produce 
is  for  fancy,  well  graded,  and  well  broker's  engagements  to  deliver  at 
packed  fruit.  Such  reports  as  the  fol-  some  future  date  embody  terms  based 
lowing  are  only  too  common:  "Most  upon  his  calculation  that  at  that  date 
of  the  supplies  came  from  common  stor-  he  will  be  able  to  cover  his  contract 
age,  and  showed  only  ordinary  to  choice  with  purchases  made  upon  still  better 
quality.  The  supply  of  strictly  fancy  terms  and  so  realize  a  profit.  The  great 
apples  was  very  light,  and  commanded  produce  exchanges  are  so  organized  as 
a  premium";  "Greenings  badly  scald-  to  make  his  calculations  as  near  a  cor- 
ed— strictly  fancy  fruit  in  big  de-  tainty  as  possible.  Far  in  advance  he 
mand";  "Trade  quiet  and  only  strictly  is  able  to  detect  influences  that  will  af- 
fancy  fruit  brought  full  prices";  feet  supply  or  demand,  and  he  reckons 
"Strong  demand  for  choice,  well  graded  upon  these  in  fixing  his  terms.  With 
fruit";  "Fancy  fruit  held  firm";  the  ethical  standing  of  the  speculators 
"High  grade  fruit  wanted,  poor  fruit  a  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  mani- 
drag  on  the  market";  "Ordinary  stock  fest  effect  of  his  operations  upon 
in  over-supply";  "Strictly  fancy  and  "spot"  prices  (in  which  alone  the 
choice  fruit  firm — ^bulk  of  offerings  of  farmer  is  interested)  is  to  steady  them, 
ordinary  kind,  and  prices  are  in  buyer's  for  the  effect  of  future  transactions  is 
favor";  "Most  of  stock  common  —  to  equalize  consumption,  while  they  dis- 
fancy  stock  wanted";  "Fancy  fruit  tribute  over  long  periods  the  impact  of 
cleaned  up — the  bulk  is  of  ordinary  forces  or  events  that  disturb  the  mar- 
stock  which  is  a  drag";  "Too  much  ket.  To  quote  the  results  of  careful  in- 
common  stock  on  market";  "Fancy  vestigation:  "The  average  prices  of 
fruit  holding  firm  prices,  poor  grades  spot  wheat  in  September,  October,  and 
weak".  November — ^just  after  harvest  when  the 

These  comments  on  market  conditions  ordinary  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell — 
are  taken  at  random  from  the  price  quo-  have  been  nearer  the  average  price  for 
tations  and  prove  what  a  big  factor  the  entire  year,  since  the  wheat  market 
proper  grading  and  packing  is  on  the  has  become  highly  speculative  than  it 
markets.  Note  how  often  the  words  was  in  the  forties  and  fifties  when  wheat 
"strictly  fancy"  and  "well  graded"  was  sold  like  any  other  farm  product, 
appear  thruout  the  quotations.  Natur-  And  there  are  reasons  for  the  belief 
ally,  during  the  weeks  when  the  bulk  that  speculation  has  not  only  equalized 
of  the  offerings  are  of  ordinary  and  yearly  fluctuations,  but  that  the  level- 
poor  stock  the  prices  drop  accordingly,  ing  has  been  up,  not  down,  in  the  inter- 
and  when  the  offerings  are  well  graded  est  of  the  farmer  who  is  compelled  to 
and  fancy  to  choice  stock  the  prices  sell  after  harvest,  as  opposed  to  the 
hold  good.  These  trade  reports  should  wealthier  miller  or  trader  who  in  the 
be  an  incentive  to  the  grower  and  ship-  past  carried  over  a  supply  for  the  lean 
per  to  properly  grade  and  pack  his  fruit,  months." 

to  grade  and  pack  it  honestly,  uniform-  At  present  the  apple  markets  are  not 
ly,  and  regularly.  The  fruit  grower  far  enough  developed  to  permit  of  or- 
who  does  not  so  grade  and  pack  his  ganized  speculation  to  such  an  extent  as 
apples  not  only  hurts  himself  by  re-  in  the  markets  for  grain.  Among  the 
ceiving  low  prices,  but  hurts  the  bus:-  facts  that  explain  this  condition  are  (1) 
ness  by  demoralizing  the  market  for  the  absence  of  uniform,  dependable  grading 
man  who  is  striving  to  put  out  well  and  classification  of  the  fruit;  (2)  in- 
graded  and  well  packed  apples.  sufficient  supplies  in  storage  warehous- 

No  doubt  the  apple  grading  and  pack-  es    to   permit    of   speculation;    (3)    the 

ing  laws  will  in  time  prevent  the  flood-  grower's    preference    for   "spot"    cash 

ing  of  the  markets  with  poorly  graded  to  a  future  gain  attended  with  risk, 

fruit.     Why  should  not  the  grower  at  Moreover  apples  have  commonly  been 

once    voluntarily    put    a    stop    to    this  regarded    a   form    of   produce    unsaited 

wasteful  and  short-sighted  practice?  In  to  speculation  because  they  are  perish- 

this   respect  the    western   apple   grower  able.    No  "futures"  can  be  sold  in  an 

surpasses   the   eastern   grower.   Western  irticle  which  cannot  be  kept  at  moder- 

grades     and     packs     are,     as     a     rule,  ate  expense  for  an  extended  period.  One 

honest     and     uniform.       The     commis-  of  the  results  of  the  present  study  has 

sion      men      and      auction      companies  been   to   show   that   actually   the    apple 

know  that  the  apples  received  from  the  does  not  fail  to  meet  these  requirements', 

majority  of  these  western  growers  are  The  winter  varieties,  we  have  seen,  can 

properly  graded   and  packed,  and   that  be  stored  at  a  moderate  expense,  for  a 

they   can    therefore  depend    upon   their  period  of  time  long  enough  to  make  pos- 

shipments  from  season  to  season.  sible  the  selling  of  "futures".     If  this 

Economic  Benefits  of  Storing  is  true,  it  would  seem  that  the  educa- 

It  is  evident  that  an  improvement  in  tion    of   the   grower   in    confidence,   the 

the    apple    market,    from    the    farmer's  dissipation  of  his  reluctance  to  take  a 

point  of  view,  could  be  brought  about  chance,  is  the  first  requisite  in  giving 

if  prices  were  more  even  thruout   the  effect  to  a  means  of  securing  a  better 

year,  and   if  the   break  in   the   market  balanced    market. 

at  harvest  time  could  ibe  obviated.  The  Once  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 

question   naturally  arises,  is  there  any  storing  to  even  the  price  curve,  grow- 

economic  readjustment  within  the  con-  ers  must  be  impressed  with  the  necessi- 

trol  of  the  grower  which  might  correct  ty  of  meeting  certain  conditions  of  the 

tlu'se  conditions!  speculative  market.     The  first  of  these 

In  the  grain  market  the  steadying  of  is    standardization.      The    dealing    in 

prices  has  been  brought  about  by  specu-  "futures",   by   which    the   benefits    of 

lation.      Tlie   (broker    in    staples    makes  produce  exchanges  are  largely  realized, 

his  offers  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  esti-  is   impossible  without  the  existence  of 
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exchangeable  storage  receipts  issued  in 
terms  of  fixed  and  accepted  grades. 
"Future"  contracts  cannot  bo  made 
for  specific  lots.  "Future"  contracts 
will  not  arise  in  the  apple  trade  until 
grading  is  so  reliable  that  the  fruit,  like 
wheat,  can  be  safely  contracted  for  in 
quantities,  regardless  of  source.  The 
care  in  maintaining  uniform  standards 
of  quality,  so  important  under  present 
conditions,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  market,  which 
our  investigation  seems  to  point  out 
as  possible. 

Another  condition  which  must  be  met 
is  the  storage  of  fruit  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. The  trader  in  "futures"  depends 
upon  the  assurance  that  supplies  will 
be  available  from  which  he  may  cover 
his  "short  sales".  The  hesitancy  of 
growers  to  store  apples  in  large  quanti- 
ties would  seem,  in  view  of  the  slight 
risk  and  low  costs  involved,  to  be  due 
in  great  part  to  timidity  and  short- 
sightedness, coupled,  of  course,  with 
the  preference  of  spot  cash  to  a  chance 
of  profit  after  a  long  wait.  Storing  in 
large  quantities  would  itself  soon  re- 
duce certain  natural  o/bjections.  When 
the  long-time  market  was  once  estab- 
lished, the  grower  would  no  longer 
have  to  wait  for  cash,  just  as  the  wheat 
grower  no  longer  has  to  wait  for  De- 
cember, May  and  July  deliveries  to 
realize  on  his  crop  of  wheat.  Further- 
more, it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  more 
fruit  were  stored  each  year,  the  storage 
charges,  even  tho  at  present  not  ex- 
horbitant,  would  diminish  in  proportion. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit  could  be  stor- 
ed at  less  cost  per  unit  than  small  quan- 
tities. In  the  storage  business,  certain 
fixed  charges  must  be  met,  for  the 
plant,  refrigerating  apparatus,  inspec- 
tion, etc.,  which  would  not  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  warehouse.  Cold  stor- 
age is  a  branch  of  business  in  which 
large-scale  enterprise  should  pay,  and 
diminishing  charges  may  be  expected 
as  the  pj-actice  of  storing  grows  more 
prevalent. 

Storing  on  a  large  scale,  then,  would 
seem  to  promise  not  only  definite  in- 
crements of  profit  to  the  single  grower 
who  may  go  into  it  intelligently,  but 
a  general  benefit  as  a  result  of  certain 
economic  changes  which  it  would  tend 
to  effect  in  the  apple  market.  For  one 
thing,  it  would  probably  make  possible 
material  reductions  in  the  costs  of  stor- 
ing. But  more  important,  the  analogy 
of  the  grain  market  seems  to  show  that 
it  would  result  in  a  steadier,  perhaps 
on  the  average  in  a  higher,  price.  Thru 
the  action  of  speculative  influences,  the 
supply  would  be  better  distributed.  A 
substantially  higher  price  would  result 
to  all,  rather  than  a  large  margin  to 
the  lucky  few.  Growers  would  profit 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  their  fruit  at 
the  most  favoraible  moment;  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  the  fall  glut  wouM  be  mini- 
mized; prices  would  tend  to  be  steadier 
thruout  the  season;  and  price  margins 
would   be    more   evenly   distributed. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  SOMERSET 


Luscious  strawberries  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  markets  of  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  from  the  farm  of 
C.  A.  Garwood,  who  resides  about  a 
mile  north  of  Princess  Anne,  Altho 
tho  season  ended  for  berries  some  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Garwood's  Everbearing  plants 
have  furnished  fruit  almost  daily  for 
sale.  For  this  time  of  the  year  the 
berries  are  very  palatable,  large  and 
firm  and  are  bringing  15  to  20  cents  a 
quart.  Mr.  Garwood  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  strawberry  and  its  cul- 
ture in  many  climates  and  believes  that 
he  can  have  ripe  fruit  until  late  fall. 
Tho  plants  have  luxuriant  growth  and 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
farmers. — Marylander. 
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Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Slevart 

Breakage  of  Grafts 
"Last  spring  one  year  ago  I  grafted 
quite  a  number  of  Wolf  River  apple 
trees  with  Smokehouse  scions  which 
grew.  Now  this  year  a  largo  number  of 
my  grafts  are  breaking  off  right  at  the 
base,  apparently  because  they  are  top 
heavy. 

"Would  you  kindly  advise  me  th* 
best  way  to  prevent  this  loss?  Should 
they  be  cut  back,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  make  a  support  for  the  grafts?" 
H.  R.,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  grafts  to 
break  at  the  point  of  union  during  the 
second  or  third  year  after  grafting. 
Probably  the  best  method  of  reducing 
this  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  scions 
cut  back  somewhat  and  keep  them  fair- 
ly well  thinned  out  in  order  to  lighten 
the  tops  and  reduce  the  strain  at  the 
junction  of  the  stock  and  scion  until 
they  can  become  thoroly  knit  together. 
Proper  supports  would  naturally  accom- 
plish the  same  general  effect,  but  they 
are  usually  not  practical,  unless  the 
number  of  grafts  is  very  small. 

Fertilizing  and  Pruning  Queries 
"Is  sheep  manure  good  for  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  asparagus?  If  so,  how 
much  to  the  acre?  How  many  apples 
should  I  leave  on  a  5-year-old  tree? 
The  trees  are  in  good  condition,  mulch- 
ed every  fall  and  cultivated,  my  orchard 
is  clean. 

"I  am  advised  to  prune  my  peach 
trees  right  after  the  crop  is  off.  Is  that 
right? 

"I  have  1  acre  of  grape  vines.  1 
trained  them  to  the  4-cane  Kniffin  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  quite  clear  on  tho  prun- 
ing. Must  I  grow  new  canes  every 
year,  or  just  cut  back  those  canes  which 
bore  the  previous  year?  I  read  two 
opinions  on  it   and  they  differ.  Which 

\a   TirrVif?      T   Viotro   oVirmt    RO    orrnnA    vinpa. 
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I  think  they  are  the  Brighton  grape. 
They  seem  to  be  stunted.  They  look 
like  1-year-old  vines  and  they  really 
are  4  years  old.  Is  it  not  the  soil?  I 
have  limestone  soil.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  plant  new  vines  or  can  I  bring 
them  out  by  cutting  them  back  again 
to  two  buds?  Some  really  are  as  small 
as  the  day  I  planted  them."  M.  S.  P., 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Sheep  manure  should  be  entirely  satis- 
factory for  the  crops  indicated.  If  it  is 
fairly  free  from  straw  or  other  out- 
side materials,  five  or  six  tons  to  the 
acre  should  be  ample  for  the  apples  and 
grapes.  Four  tons  to  the  acre  should 
he  ample  for  the  peaches,  and  approxi- 
mately ten  tons  might  well  be  used  on 
the   asparagus. 

Tf  you  will  fertilize  and  mulch  the 
tree  properly,  you  could  safely  ])ermit 
as  many  apples  to  remain  on  it  as  the 
tree  could  carry  without  danger  of 
breakage.  In  no  case,  however,  would 
I  permit  the  apples  to  remain  closer 
than  six  inches  apart,  and  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  thin  them  still  farther  on  a 
young  tree  of  this  sort,  unless  the  vari- 
ety produces  only  relatively  small  ap- 
ples. 

A  light  pruning  might  be  of  some 
service  on  peach  trees  shortly  after  the 
crop  is  off,  but  I  would  not  do  very 
much  cutting  at  that  time.  In  general, 
summer  pruning  should  be  considerably 
earlier  than  the  time  of  fruit  ripening, 
and  the  heavy  pruning  may  well  be  done 
during  the  dormant  season  and  prefer- 
ably in  the  spring. 

In  regard  to  the  grapes,  would  say 
that  the  Kniffin  system  is  adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  strong  growing  varieties 
of  grapes,  altho  it  can  be  used  even  on 
the  weaker  ones.     For  the  latter  vari- 
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oties,  however,  I  would  prefer  the  High 
Renewal  system.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  grow  now  arms  or  spurs  every  year, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  renew  these  spurs 
as  often  as  convenient,  by  starting  the 
new  canos  as  close  to  the  main  stem  as 
possible  and  then  cutting  everything 
back  to  the  point  of  emergence  of  these 
new  canes.  In  carrying  out  the  Knif- 
fin system,  it  is  essential  that  all  wood 
be  cut  away  from  every  spur  or  arm 
except  a  single  cane  from  each,  and  from 
these  canes  the  bearing  wood  of  the  fol- 
lowing season  is  produced.  Good  and 
authoritative  descriptions  of  both  the 
Kniffin  and  High  Renewal  systems  can 
be  obtained  in  such  books  as  the  Prun- 
ing Book  by  Bailey. 

If  the  vines  are  not  diseased,  either 
in  top  or  root,  they  should  be  restored 
to  vigor  by  proper  tillage  and  fertiliza- 
tion with  manure  as  indicated  above. 
If  they  are  seriously  diseased,  it  would 
doubtless  be  best  to  replace  them. 


FIGHTING  FROST  WITH  FIRE 


To  protect  the  smaller  vegetables  in 
our  garden  from  early  fall  frosts  we 
have  for  years  used  thin  muslin  spread 
over  the  rows,  sometimes  supplementing 
this  with  straw  or  other  material  when 
necessary.  But  some  things,  such  as 
lima  bean  vines,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  protected  well  in  this  manner,  and 
for  such  we  have  found  smudge  fires 
the  best  and  most  inexpensive  method 
to  use.  For  two  years  we  have  used 
smudge  fires  and  both  times  they  proved 
to  be  thoroly  eflicacious  in  preventing 
frost. 

Last  fall  we  had  a  large  patch  of 
pole  lima  beans  that  were  hanging  full 
of  young  half-matured  pods  when  frost 
first  threatened,  and  we  decided  that 
the  only  chance  of  saving  them  was  with 
smudges.  So  a  large  quantity  of  weeds 
and  grass  that  had  been  cut  a  short  time 
before  was  raked  up  and  piled  in  heaps 

Some  old  brush  also  was  added  to  the 
heaps  which  were  placed  about  twenty- 
five  feet  apart.  No  wetting  was  re- 
quired at  first  as  a  recent  rain  had  thoro- 
ly soaked  the  material.  Sufficient  dry 
wood  and  straw  to  start  the  fires  were 
placed  in  each  heap,  then  soon  after  sun- 
down when  it  was  certain  there  would 
be  frost  the  heaps  were  lighted.  In  a 
short  time  a  heavy  smoke  was  slowly 
settling  over  the  garden,  completely 
enveloping  the  vines.  Several  times  dur- 
ing the  night  the  heaps  required  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  from  burning  too 
rapidly.  Twice  before  midnight  we 
covered  and  dampened  them,  then  again 
at  three  in  the  morning.  As  there  was 
not  wind  the  smoke  hung  in  dense  clouds 
over  all  of  the  garden. 

Outside  the  smoke  zone  there  was 
fro.Ht  heavy  enough  to  kill  any  of  the 
tender  vegetables,  but  where  the  smoke 
hung  over  the  vines  nothing  was  injur- 
ed and  the  temperature  ranged  from  41 
to  58  degrees.  The  smudge  was  repeat- 
ed the  following  night  with  like  results. 
There  were  no  more  frosts  for  some 
time  and  we  secured  a  large  quantity  of 
limas  before  the  vines  were  finally  kill- 
ed. The  method  of  protection  has  paid 
us  80  well  it  will  be  used  again  this  year. 
There  is  plenty  of  weeds  around  most 
farms  that  might  well  be  used  this  way. 
— N.  S.  Green. 

'MHtlMllllnillitfilltMIIIMIIMHMIIIIiniMIMIIIIIIIIMMIIKDIIIIHIIIMIItHMHIIMMIIMItMtllllllMMIIMMIMI',; 

We  want   articles  -from    readers  | 

on  lime  stone  crushers  or  pulver-  | 

izers.     State  kind    of  work    done,  I 

cost  of  ground   lime   .<*tone  remilt-  I 

ing,  cost  of  operation  and  repairs,  | 

general     satisfaction,     etc.       Give  I 

photographs  of  machines  in  opera-  | 

tion  if  possible.     All  articles  used  | 

will   be  paid   for. — ^The  Editors.  f 

c 
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Prepa  re  !  For  old  man  winter 


IS  coming 


f 


IDEAL  Boilers  are  easier  to  run  than  a  stove  and  the  heat  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
weather—mild  for  chilly  days  or  warmer  to  defeat  the  blizzard 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  this  greatest  of  farm  com- 
forts and  equipment  right  away.  Don't  put  it  off  another 
day  before  finding  out  all  about  it  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  putting  it  in  your  house.  Not  necessary  to 
have  running  water  or  a  basement.  The  IDEAL  Boiler 
can  be  placed  in  a  side  room  or  in  a  "lean-to;"  even  a  well 
boarded  up  summer  kitchen  will  answer  the  purpose. 


V  «  But   above  all  things,  have 

American  X  DEAL  'pt^^'^i^z^t^ 

h\  p,       ^  /  V  lu  heated  home  is  more  impor- 

i    iKADIATORS    ^-^IdOILERS    tant  than  automobiles  or  farm 

machinery. 

Keep  dampness  and  chill — (those  half  brothers  of  sickness)  out  of  your  house 
entirely.  Give  your  family  and  yourself  genuine  comfort,  pleasant  health-giving 
warmth.  IDEAL  heating  is  the  most  successful  and  most  profitable  investment 
you  C£m  make — yielding  big  returns  in  comfortable  living,  health  and  happiness 
for  the  whole  family. 

Hot  water  supply  for  home  and  stock 

Our  little  Hot  Water  Supply  Boilers  are  fine  for  the  home  that  has  running  water— domestic  not 
water  always  on  tap  for  the  use  of  the  family  or  can  be  piped  out  to  the  water  trough  for  tepid 
drinking  water  for  the  stock  in  winter. 

Fuel:  IDEAL.  Boilers  will  burn  most  anything — hard  or  soft  coal,  lignite,  screenings,  wood, 
and  they  produce  the  full  heat  to  distribute  to  the  AMERICAN  Radiators  placed  to  warm  all 
porta  of  the  house. 

Ideal   hffating   best   for   farm 
house 

Turn  old  Winter^out  and  keep  him  out! 
muiicy  spent  iii  iD£AL-AMt:.Kl(_AN  heat- 
ing comes  back  in  good  living,  health,  happi- 
ness, savings  in  fuel  and  the  big  increased 
value  that  your  property  gets  by  this,  tl-e 
most  important  equipment  of  the  farm  home. 
Bankers  and  real  estate  men  will  almost  in- 
variably lend  money  for  installing  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  heating  for  they  know  that  the 
security  is  sound  and  never  less  in  value. 

Write  today  for  "  Ideal  Heating  "  and 
get  this  big  book  of  information  free. 
Investigate  now  before  the  winter  rush 
and  while  prices  are  to  attractive ! 


A  No.  4-19-W  IDBAL  Boiler  and  270  It.  ol  SSIn. 
AMERICAN  RLdlaloti,  costloe  the  owner  $900, 
were  uied  to  beat  thii  larm  house.  At  ttili  price  the 
eoodi  can  be  bought  ol  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter,  This  did  not  Include  coit  ol  labor,  pipe, 
valvei,  Irelgbt,  etc.,  which  vary  according  to  climatic 
and  other  condltloot. 


^cS^HlJ-iSi.  J^WERIGANpIATORrOMPANY 


Write  to  Dept.F-30 
Chicago 


"Law  and  Easy  to  Fill" 

If  our  Catalog  Is 
Ready.  Where 
Shall  We  Send  II? 


!Tp»iJi<i»«  , 


The  GUARANTEE  SPREADER"  ;'^iV;.. 

Imagine  a  giant  of  jiowerfulstrenBth,  then  you  have 
a  mighty  good  vision  of  the  new 


Tut  oOai 


IJNtAftKTILlZlF   J^«i»DE^^ 


GUARANTEE  LIME 

«nd  FERTILIZER 

SPREADER 


Consider, please,  the  siipcrl  or  fo.al 
ureo,  such  as  the  siiper-feedH, shirt' 
ing  clutch,  and  spreadlai;  device." 

For  durahlllty,  simplicity ,  and 
practicability — GentlerDen,  there 
never  has  l)een  a  spreader  that  could  equal  her,  for  spreading  lime,  GROUND  LIMKSTON'E,  oom- 
innrolal  fertlllier,  etc.,  EVKMLV,  or  If  you  so  desire  she  will  sow  the  miiterlal  In  rows  at  a  moment's 
notice.  ^he  works  w.th  ease,  but  what  I  like  about  her  most  Is  the  special  patented  features  and  how  sturdy 
she  Is  built. 

Place   your  order  early  to  avoid  the  rush.     You  can  save  $1. '5.00  by  being  the   first  one  In  your  county  to 
purchase  the    GUARANTEE    SPREADER.     Better  write  or  wire  us  today.       Thank  you. 

QUARANTEC     M ANUFACTURINC    CO.,       Dept.    C.  3.       Baltimore,    Md. 


WHEAT    GROWERS 

Not  getting  the  best  remilta  shotild  sow  one  of  th* 
"Hoffman  Seed  Wheats."  Blx  klnds.-rellable 
hardy,  proIlOo-varletleB  that  will  thrive  under  try- 
ilng  oonaltlofis  Oradod-clean  of  rye.  cockle,  ch€^at 
larllc,  smut.  Price*  are  Just— Catalog  and  samplea, 
jotb  free  f  you  tell  where  you  saw  tbls  ofTer. 

A.H.HOFFMAN,Inc.,LaiKnsvine.Pa. 


lltMIIIMHIItllMMMiMliniMIIIIIMMIIMIIIIIIMIMM*  I.IMIMiMloilMMMIttHlliW  , 


Alfalfa    Seed 

Purity  99  80  peroent  guaranteed  to  he  true  Mon- 
tana non-lrr  Igatcd  seed  We  believe  It  cannot  l>e 
mcelled  for  hardlneee  and  prodiictlveneea.  Extra 
Fancy  Timothy  Seed.  Catalog  and  samples  free. 
QLICKS  HEED    FARMH.  Smoketown    Pa. 


■iiMmiMtiiNniMmiMiiiinnHiiitiiiiiii 
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WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

Kharkov  has  yielded  SO  to  70  bo  ^r  Acre 

Write  for  catalog  and  circular,  describing  this  wan- 
derful  ylelder,  BERRY'S  ORIGINAL  KHARKOV, 
Imported  direct  from  Russia.  Has  do  superior. 
Largest  ylelder  hy  testa  and  withsUnda  the  severest 
wintera.  Have  Improved  Turkey  Red,  other  varl- 
etlea  and  Mammoth  white  Rye.  Large  stock  Alfalfa 
Timothy  and  all  Graas  Seed.  Write  for  circular,  free 
samples,  apeolal  low  prices. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Boi  130,  Clarlnda.  Iowa 

Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal      ^^^"^ 

small  plot  of  ground.       Booklet  10  nents    telling   all 
alMut  It.  THE  RISING  8UN 

oTnhRNG  NURSERY,  Box  O,  Narrows,  Ky. 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  r^:^'^ 

from  Held  of  mixed  hay.     Extra  pure.    A  bargain. 
O.  M.  Soott  A  Sons  Co. .  137  Main  St.,  MaryHvllle,  O: 


Farmers  Drain  Yonr  Land.  S^SfcBTrtiSSSK 


Acres  of  Swmmpy 
Land   raoUUmsd 

irtth  our  tile.    Wears  also  mantifaeturers  of  Hollow  Brtlsk  aSa'biSta* 
Dealersin  Sewer  Pips.  Flue  Lining  and  BuUdera'  BuppUeT   WrlM  rw 
our  catalogue  "  BeneOU  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain  ** 
JOHN  H.  JACKSONTTlE  CO..  iMTTtl  THIRO  AVENUE.  ALMNY. NEW  VOtI 
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"PennsytVania  Farmer 


August  26,  1916. 
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JNewTire^ 


MAKE  ALL  TIRES  TROUBLE-PROOF 


Don't  buy  new  tires  this  fall;^ 
keep  on  using  your  old  tires. 
You'll  get  several  thousand 
more  miles  out  of  them 
by  using  MAXOTIKES. 
MAXOTIBE  is  not  a  reliner, 
but  a  sturdy  inner  tire  which 
makes  your  old  casing  twice 
as  durable  and  wear  twice  as 
long.  MAXOTIEES  are  made 
to  fit  any  size  tire.  Cost  but 
little,  and  are  the  greatest 
idea  since  tires  were  invent- 
ed. Hiundreds  of  motorists 
are  using  MAXOTIKES  and 
cutting  their  tire  costs  in 
two. 

No  more  blow  outs,  no  more  puno- 
tures,  no  more  worr>'  and  botnpr  — 
nothing  but  more  miles  and  smiles, 
ifyouuseMAXOTlRES.  Y.iur  money 
back  if  you'ri'  not  satiffied.  Write 
now  for  free  part icular?<,  eivinic  the 
name  of  yotir  dealer.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  HAXOTIRRS,  we'll  supply 
you  direct.  Exhibited  at  the  State 
Fairs. 

Don't  Fall  to  Visit  Our 

Booth  at  Your  Stat* 

Fair  and  let  a  valuable 

Souvenir  Free. 


TBeTfmrp 


WHERE    THE    PRIZE    BUTTER    IS 
MADE 


K.  &  W. 
Rubber  G>., 

4tb  Street 
Ashland,  Ohio 


IMAXOTIREI 

L  [P«i«med  OtheraPend)  r 
SEMl-CUREDi 
*'>*"'^  FLAP  i 


Ifappy  is  the  farnuT  thitt  eiijuys  tho 
distinction  of  having  made  a  product 
superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  that 
which  is  manufactured  upon  other  farms 
of  the  state.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  that  state  makes  more  of  that 
product  than  any  other  state  in  the 
union. 

In  all  the  marketing  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  various  organizations, 
it  is  found  that  quality  usually  deter- 
mines the  price  paid  for  any  commodity. 
The  city  consumer  is  willing  t^  pay  for 
(liiality  but  he  demands  tliat  the  quali- 
ty and  flavor  be  always  the  same. 

The  River  Ridge  Farm,  Venango  Co., 
Pa.,  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  made 
the  highest  scoring  butter  at  the  recent 


and  worked  out  in   a  practical  way  at 
Kiver  Ridge  Farm.     The  barns  are  small 
iKii Mings,    just    large    enough     for    two 
i-<n\^.    Each  cow  is  loose  in  a  box  stall. 
A  high  partition  is  erected  between  the 
stalls   so   that    the   cows   can    not    reach 
I'iich   other.     Three   sides   of   eacli    barn 
.•ire    liuilt    solid    with    the    exception    of 
small    doors   for   feeding   and    cleaning. 
The  fourth   side,   sheltered   by    the   hill, 
is   left   open   to   the   weather,   or  rather 
wide  doors  are  built,  one  opening  into 
each  pen.     Those  doors  close  the  lo\\<'r 
portion  of  the  opening  to  shut  the  ani- 
mal in,  the  uppert  part  of  the  door  being 
left  open  at  all  times. 

From  each  barn  extend  two  j)astnre.s, 
each  20  feet  wide.  These  long  lanes  or 
I)astures  go  up  over  the  hill,  then  at 
right  angles  along  the  hill  top,  then  at 
right  angles  again  to  the  left  and  run 
np  to  the  woods.  This  arrangemeijt 
gives  the  animals  three  things  they 
require  to  keep  them  healthy:  Pasture 
in  the  pure  air,  run  for  exercise  and 
shade  from  the  noon-day  sun. 


Air-tight  Silo  of 
long-life  metal 


^YRO 


Silarre  stored  in  air-tight  ZYRO  MeUI  Silo* 
keepa  sweotest,  tastes  better.     The  loss  t 
less.  ZVKO  I'urc-Galvanizedlron  or  Black 
Enameled  SiIo.sarc  proof  aRalnst  wind,  flr*- 
-lirinkiiifc',   swellinfr,  <oll,ip-fc    and    repair 

— I  -Anti  i.orrnHlve,  niKt  rcHlstliiK.  A 

I  BuroluvtBtuieut  lu  witl.ifautlon. 

Costs  less  to  erect 

Flanged  meta)  sheets  fit  e«Klly  Bnd 
are  DoBltivelyalr-tlglit anil  iiKil8tur». 
tight. 

Free  Booklet 

tells  whole  story  why  ZVRO  Mptal 
Hllos  itive  best  resultH.  Urlto  tudiir 
for  your  copy. 

The  Canton  Culvert  &  Silo  Co. 

ZYRO  .X   ~       *-N.  '"r  BOT 

Corn 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMAN'S  \ 
FRIEND      I 


A  REAL 
POWER  WASHER 


will- 

Grove 
Pair 


Roiinil  rubl>cr  nibs  the  clothes,  turnH  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  »  ater  throuf^h 
them.  Washes  tub  full_perfeotly  clean  in  5  minute)'. 
No  wrlna-crs  to  shift.  Nolhlnpr  to  get  out  of  or.ler. 
Special  low   prlco  to  Introduce.      C'atalo(;ue  Free. 

Bluffton  MFC  Co.  BOX  ^'  Bluffton,  Ohio 


THE    COLONY    DAIRY    BARNS    ON    RIVER    RIDGE    FARM. 


iTHCORROSIvea 


CANTON, 
OHIO 


/       Yo »_j  I"  Cow 
^  and    Her  Home 


deserve  more  thought.     Properly  housed  ani- 1 
mals  give  more  of  lictter  milk.     This  means 
bigger  profits.     Equip  your  bam  with  the  | 
fully  guaranteed   and   patented 


Harris  Stalls 


nml  Stancliiniis,  valued  fur  their 
strouKtIi,  and  lusliuusauilnry 
wrvicp.     Kasily  Installed,  prlrts 
reasonable.      Write  TO-DAV  fnr 
illustrated  Calalni;  —  its  KHKK 

, ,       THE  HARRIS  MFG.  CO. 
[301  Main  Street,  Salem.  Ohio 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


HUtli  grade  belter  eslves  SIO  to  tl5 
ezpreea  paid  Id  lota  of  nve.  Book 
vour  order  now  for  (all  deUvery. 
Some  remarkable  bargaloa  In 
young  belfera  froni  6  weeks  to  18 
moe.  of  age.  Reg.  t>ull  oahres  from 
»26  up.  4  reg.  heifer  ralvea  priced 
to  aell.  Three  grade  belfera  a  reg 
bull  4  months  old  for  SIOO.  Write 
your  wan  la  In  Holatetns. 
C.  W.  Bllla.  Jr..  Cortland,  N.Y 


Spot  Farm  Holsleins  SIS 

7-8  holBteln  hclfrr  calves,* l.i 
each;  exprcsH  paid  In  lots 
of  5.  38  hlgti  Krade  cows  due 
to  freshen  Aug.  or  Kept.  35 
high  grade  yearlings  and  two 
>  ear  olds.  2.5  registered  heif- 
ers 1  to  2  year  olds;  \h  regis- 
tered heifer  calves  ."i  months 
old;  registered  bulls  all  ages. 

JOHN  C.  FEAGAN. 

Tully.  N.  T 


A  SON  OF  A  FINE  SIRE 

FIttW  <l>i7K  Art  TaKSB 

CHBCK  «P<O.UU  eiM 


HOLSTRIN    FRIBSIAN    B1TLL  Calf  BOO    Of 

32-lb.  aire.     Dam  cow  of  Itne   oapaolty.       A 
bargain  for  aoineone.     Speak  quickly. 

0TBVBN8  BBOTQJ;R0    COMPANY, 
l,lv«r>yyil    W    ■? 


iiuiiKTous  examples  of  radical  changes; 
Dairy  Butter  contest  held  at  State  Col- 
lege. This  butter  was  given  a  perfect 
score  on  workmanship,  the  total  score 
being  94i  out  of  a  possible  100  points. 
This  farm  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  old  oil  regions  of  Venango  County. 
Only  half  a  mile  of  river  flows  between 
the  farm  and  one  of  the  largest  oil  re- 
fineries of  the  state.  Mr.  J.  C.  Sibley, 
the  owner,  has  endeavored  to  work  out 
may  advanced  theories  regarding  the 
business    of    farming.      This    farm    has 


There  are  twenty  of  these  barns  ;it 
the  "River  Ridge  Farms".  Each  day 
the  two  cows  from  a  barn  are  turned 
in  a  pasture  together.  At  the  next 
barn  they  skip  a  pasture,  turning  in 
a  third,  leaving  one  pasture  between 
each  set  of  cows.  In  this  way  no  two 
sets  of  cows  can  get  their  heads  togeth- 
er. At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  cows 
are  shifted  into  the  odd  number  pas- 
tures, which  gives  the  old  pasture  a 
chance  to  rest  and  grow. 

Jersey  cattle  are  kept  upon  this  farm 


Onfy  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySf 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  (_ 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  LiKhtrunninR, 
e;u<iy  cleaninj;,  close  skira 
minpr,  durable.  Cuarantcad 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.     M.ide  iiIho  in  fnur   ^^ 
nrKernizeauii  tu5  l-2ahown  hero 

I  Days'  Free  Trial  f'^;"" «« o""  -^""J 

I  * ,  and  more  hy  what 

,  It  BAvrn  in  creum.  PostJil  brtntra  Free  cat- 
alog. foMer  and  "dircrt  frfini  fm'tnry"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  inariufarturt-r  iiiij  buvu   aionuy. 


L 


■  ■^«LJ       V«^H*«V 


2167  Marshall  Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


^•^ 


The  Hornless  HoUtein  Farms* 

herd  sire's  dam,  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old,  has  the  followlnR 
A.  R.  O.  records:  7d;i.,  32.8  lb.  hiitter:  ,10  da..  133.2; 
3«.5  da.,  I  lOS  II)  Her  dam  male  Kl.'ifi  lb.  In  3R.i  days  . 
Averaae  for  dam  and  uranddam,  1083  lb.  In  305  days 
and  4.19  per  cent,  fal  for  year. 

Polled  Hull  nalvos  $Iih)  up.  C.italoij   for  stamp. 

George  B.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Jual  Moved      CrampMl  for  Room 

Male  calves  brpd  way  up  at  priwi  toolow  to  print 
Heifer  calves.  hr>i tors  and  cows,  no  bl  iiff— we  must  sell 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

Ulta  Stock  turn,  Stockbrldf a,  N.Y  lormarly  Munaesvlllt 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY 

for  a  number  of  younn  m^T   to  work  on    nrlll-Pressos, 
Prllllne  Maohlnf^   and   also   to   learn   operatlnit  Scrow 
M  irhlnes.   Ooo<l   wajjes  and    permanent  position    for 
live  wires.        Address 
Cm:;]!  Alunlnun  t  Brats  Mff.  Co.  Detroit,  MIcMfan  I 


:^UThYs'NewWa'y'ToC'hurTi 

IEEEZSSI3IS 

:  Send  Us  No  Money  In  Advance 

a  Tti  Mew  \mtn<iti  Ck(ll«n|(  briuKs  bulU'r  in 
J  3  to  7  minutes.  Opi^ratcs  o.isilv.  (Jctn 
•  ALL  (ni.tMrt)  of  the  butter  fat".  Tryi  tSOduys 
I  WITHOirfMONKY  ri»k.  »5no  RKWARD  OKjr- 
i  EREI).  Writs  t.xlay  f..r  FREK  HOOK"  New 
I  Scicnca  of  Itiitter  Miking"  Valuable  iafomut- 
Jl  tion.  ScnU  poHt  cAfd. 
;  THE  MASON  MFO.  Cn.  Dftal.  P,     CtWTPN,  OHIO 


ONE  OF  THE   RIVER  RIDGE  PRIZE   JERSEYS. 


tliiiijrs  we  often  think  about  hut  never 
lia\e  tho  courage  to  attempt.  For  in- 
st.'ince,  we  have  long  thought  about  the 
many  dangers  of  carrying  tuberruloBia 
fioiii  one  aniiiiai  to  another  when  they 
air  »ta-bleil  closely.  Then  again  we 
liave  often  thought  about  the  open  shed 
where  pure  cold  air  car.  come  in  at  all 
times. 

These  thoughts   have    been   combined 


wliicli  lias  the  distinction  of  liaving  pro- 
iliu-ed  a  world's  record  cow.  The  amount 
of  milk  jiroduccd  by  "Shorthand"  broke 
all  .lersey  records  for  amount  of  milk 
proiliiced  in  one  year. 

If  some  one  tells  yon  that  .Jersey  cowd 
are  small,  you  may  tell  tliein  that  cows 
at  "River  Ridge"  weigh  from  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds.  Everybody  works  at  this 
farm;    even    the    herd    aires.     They  are 


SILOS 

Optrnrn^  Poors 
FJKtJIms  tWmeer  .%wiM*e 


wwtrt    row  CATALoe 
MO  MfciAi.  rwtcts  NOW 

~.  F.  Sem^icHTKu  Co, 

•cttTj  \         tot.  ttmsr. 
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9SAMERICAN 

Umvard  CRIAM 


SEPARATOR 


Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran- 
teed. Eas.Tninnlns,  etislly  cleaned. 
Skiiiiii  warm  or  cold  milk.      Bowl  a 

,   ,  sanitary  marvel.    Whether   uair, 

I'lnrgo  or  uniBll  olitAin  tian.Nomo  rntnlns.     l.MrcM 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bei  5082.  >alnbrlilc«.  H.  r. 

BALED  SHAVINGS 

Cheaper  and  cleaner 'than  straw.    Price' lowest  now. 
Write  for  descriptive   circular  and   prices  on  car  lots 
delivered    to  your  station. 
Oscar  Smith  *  Son.    State  St..    Albany.N.V. 


UIIMIIItKlllllltlMMIIIIUintl' 


IMtllnlMU    llllMMMIIt 


Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  f^^\X^^: 

heifers  $60  and  up.        A II  retflstered . 

K.  F.  SUANNO.N.  Rcnshaw  UldK.,  Pittsburgh.  P». 


•  IIMlMttMIIII 


ef^iriu    KcKlstered   4   year  old    hull,    thathaa 
.-itciiia    A.  H.  <).  daiiuhtera;  2  registered  ralvcc. 


Hol 

2  roKlHtored    2   year  old  heifers;  also' .3"  Kmcrc'licrforg'. 
Prices  rlnht.  I'Ltr.MI.YN   FARM. 

KAIRVIKW  VILLAGi:.        PA  ,       (near  Norrlstown  ) 


^T,^^^   ,  ^^.^  ("lysyearllMK  'iuern.tey  Hull.  Biro  lia« 
Jj>  1  IJO.OO  ^    H.  Sire  and  Dam  and  out,  of  Imp. 

.  heifer  inllklii«  :ih  Ihs,  i,n  pnatun!. 

AMO.S  RtMIIKN-HlilUJKU.         HI)  I,  l.anadale.  Pa 


AvpoV>irt»  Hull  calf  from  tlilr<l  Keiierallon  of  A. 
/\yrsilire  nun  R.  damH  KaHhU.nahle  color.  PrWe 
reaaonable.    R.  TEMPLETO.N  A  .SONH,    Ulator,    Pa. 


CM.BBRATCD  MCNlOALt  JERSEYS  Riceptlonal  lot 
•it  youDgatera  now  available.  Write  for  detailed  Informa- 
tion.     Ayer  A  MoKlnnoy.    3(l0  rheetnut  St       Phtla. 


J«racy   I^HIVCS  moHt     noted     pedlKreV-B  "in    tiie 
world.       FRED  O.  W.  RUNK  Allent  own.  Pa. 


August 


1>6,  1910. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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bitched  up  as  horse.s,  with  a  bit  in  their 
mouth,  a  horse  collar  mi  upside  down  on 
their  necks  and  liaul  the  feed,  haul  away 
the  manure,  sire  strong  calves,  and 
work  off  that  surl.-y  temper  so  common 
to  Jersey  bulla  <tf  age,  and  they  are  as 
docile  as  any  of  the  larger  breeds. 

The  ('<»W3  are  brushed  daily  by  care 
t<akers.  At  milking  time  the  cows  are 
led  to  tho  "milking  room",  the  milk  ia 
drawn  by  white  dressed  milkers,  separ- 
ated and  cooled  immediately.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  dairy  house  is  not  elaborate. 
A  cream  separator,  a  cream  cooler,  a 
cream  can  with  a  combined  churn  and 
worker  make  up  the  equipment. 
Making  the  Prize  Butter 

The  cream  which  tiad  been  gathered 
from  five  milkings  and  held  sweet  was 
taken  from  the  cold-room  at  six  A.  M. 
Thp  temperature  was  raised  to  sixty-five 
degrees  at  wliieh  temperature  it  was 
held  until  six  P.  M.  About  eight  quarts 
of  commercial  starter  was  added  and 
stirred  for  almost  an  hour.  The  temper- 
ature was  then  lowered  to  sixty-three 
degrees.  The  cream  was  held  at  this 
temi>erature  until  the  men  came  to  milk 
in  the  morning,  which  is  about  four- 
thirty  A.  M.  It  was  found  to  be  thick 
hut  not  of  high  acid,  cooled  to  fifty  six 
degrees  and  churned  at  nine  A.  M.  Time 


Mr.  Sibley  has  iiiatle  an  ideal  home  for 
his  men  who  work  on  tlie  farm.  A 
unique  but  very  attractive  feature  is 
a  splendid  chime  of  bells,  richer  in  tono 
than  bells  that  swing  in  the  ruined 
cathedrals  of  war-stricken  Eurojie.  Tliesc 
chimes  play  old  familiar  hymns  to  the 
delight  of  the  farm  families.  "The 
Bells  of  River  Ridge  ring  to  the  pleas- 
ant mountains  the  aong  of  the  even- 
tide."— h.  C.  Tompkins. 


GOOD    SILAGE    IN   SILOS   OF 
ALL  MATERIALS 

One  of  the  questions  that  comes  up 
when  a  new  silo  is  to  be  purchased  or 
built  is  whether  the  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  silo  has  any  in- 
fluence on  the  quality  of  the  silage.  The 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  has  been 
studvnng  this  problem  for  two  years. 
Samples  of  silage  were  taken  at  the 
wall  and  at  the  center  in  silos  of  the 
stave,  iron,  tile,  Gurler,  and  concrete 
types.  These  samples  were  analyzed 
an<l  the  results  compared.  The  results 
are  given  in  detail  in  Research  Bulletin 
22  recently  issued.  The  results  of  the 
analyses  showed  no  difference  in  any 
way  between  the  silage  from  the  dif- 
ferent types.  No  one  should  be  persuad- 


CLEAN    MILKING    IN    THE    FARM    MILK    HOUSE. 


to  churn  required  twenty  minutes.  The 
condition  of  the  butter  at  this  time 
showed  hard  grains  about  the  size  of 
small  coffee  beans.  Tho  buttermilk  was 
then  drained  off  and  wash-water  at  a 
temperature  of  ."50  degrees  added.  The 
churn  was  slowly  revolved  three  or  four 
times,  then  the  wash- water  drained  otil'. 
-Vbout  one  ounce  of  salt  was  added  for 
each  pound  of  butter  in  the  churn.  A 
((uart  of  cold  water  was  put  in  the  churn 
and  the  butter  slowly  worked  about 
five  minutes. 

This  butter  was  solid  in  body.  The 
paper  wrapper  did  not  get  wet  when 
put  around  the  pound  prints  as  the  but- 
ter was  worked  dry  (by  dry  we  do  not 
mean  the  butter  had  no  moisture  eon- 
tent  for  by  test  it  showed  fifteen  or 
more  percent  of  moisture). 

River  Ridge  Farm  could  make  prize 
butter  because  they  knew  two  things. 
Their  dairyman  could  make  good  butter 
and  they  could  keep  the  cream  clean 
from  the  time  it  left  the  cow  in  the  form 
of  milk  until  it  was  made  into  prize 
butter.  It  does  not  require  high-pricod 
men,  expensive  etjuipment  and  long 
training  to  make  good  butter.  The  men 
on  this  farm  are  men  who  have  had 
\'ery  little  training,  but  they  are  willing 
to  be  taught.  Their  accomplishment  can 
be  duplicated  on  hundreds  of  farms  in 
tho  East  where  there  is  the  desire  to 
win.  River  Ridge  Farm  with  its  ac, 
Pomplishments  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  other  farms  as  it  has  been  to  count- 
less numbers  of  farms  in  Venango 
County. 


ed  to  base  the  selection  of  the  silo  to  be 
used  upon  the  statement  or  supposition 
that  one  type  of  silo  to  be  used  makes 
better  silage  than  another.  Any  silo 
that  has  a  tight  wall  that  keeps  out  the 
air  and  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure  will  preserve  silage. 

If  the  corn  has  sufficient  moisture 
when  put  into  the  silo  the  only  thing 
that  can  interfere  with  the  making  of 
good  silage  is  the  admission  of  air  as 
the  result  of  a  poorly  built  silo  or  insuf- 
ficient packing  at  the  time  of  filling. — C. 
H.  Eckles,  Mo.  Experi.  Sta. 


SPECIAL  DAYS  AT  NATIONAL 
DAIRY    SHOW 


The  management  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  to  ibe  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  12  to  21,  has  set  ?.3ide 
certain  days  to  bo  observed  as  special 
breed  days;  also  days  as  special  state 
days.  Special  breeds  days  and  states 
observing  same  days  are  as  follows. 

Monday,  October  16. — Guernsey  Day; 
also  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Southern  States  day. 

Tuesday,  October  17. — Holstein  Day; 
al.Ho  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Wis- 
consin and  New  York  day.  ' 

Wednesday,  October  18.  —  Ayrshire 
and  Brown  Swiss  Day;  also  Maine, 
Penn.sylvania,  Indiana  and   Illinois  day. 

Thursday,  October  19.  -Jersey  Day; 
also  Massachusett.s,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  .Fersey  day. 

Visitors  should  jilan  tn  be  present  on 
days  of  greatest  importance  to  them. 


DISTILLERS 


t 


"Tb-> 
Feed 
Yoi- 
Need" 


You  know  what  distillery  fed  cattle 
are-you  know  that  distillers*  grains 
are  bound  to  increase  your  milk  and 
butter  fat  production.  It  isn't  so 
much  the  cow,  but  the  FEED  that 
determines  your  results. 


30^  PROTEIN 
\0%   FAT 
GUARANTEED 

Just  think!  Atlas  Distillers* 
Grains  contain  three  times 
the  protein  and  fat  of  corn, 
oats,  bran  and  barley— and 
—the  cost  is  much  smaller. 
You  cannot  afford  NOT  to 
feed  "ATLAS." 

FREE    SAMPLE 

Just  address  a  postal  and  we'll  for« 
wardalibsralsampla.  Saatoryour« 
salt  what  Distillars*  Grains  aro  -you 
do  not  have  to  experiment  with  un- 
tried feeds.  ATLAS  DISTILLERS* 
GRAINS  positively  will  Increase 
your  results. 


ADDRESS: 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Co. 


PEORIA, 


Not  Inc. 


ILLINOIS 


I 


'znpj 


crop  won't  reach  maturity  ahead  of  frosts? 
The  fmergency  can  be  met  by  erecting  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  and  having  it  ready  to  convert  your 
crop,  whether  it  be  soft,  mature  or  badly 
frosted,  into  palatable  silage  of  the  hiebest 
winter  feeding  value.  The  Unadilla  saved 
thousands  of  tons  of  immature  and  frosted 
corn  last  year  and  it  will  positively  save  your 
backward  crop.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  ask  for  prices  and  terms.  Late  orders 
shipped  promptly. 


., .._^. ■.^-^— :— ^     UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  P,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.   ^ 

dSI^^   PSII^v^  Produce  the  Best  Ensilage 
9lltJ    ■    lllt^ra   Guaranteed  for  Life  of  Machine 

>^.tr>j  IK  vi  ■■    '.  *v  ^-fitaiJtrf  (coder  mutiuvr  t>vt  *  tnyyvM  mtuif'  9ilc  Filiei     Exclusive  ieAturee  includ 

ing  Steel  Cutting  Apparatus  ana  Steel 
Biowei      The  Rose  Noe   18-20-24  are 'of 
the  rhreBhejrmeD  wbc  make  «  buBiseM- 
of  fiUmg  siloe,  alsc  (oi  biIc   user8.w^' 
want  a  partnershir  SUc  Filler 


Buy  Early  and  Save  IMoney 

Ifyoutatcndtobuy  thlaycor.  virltegulct 
tor  ipecial  proposition.  Delay  means 
advance  in  price. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 
B0X161  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Holstein  Bull  and  Heifer 

To  advertlae  our  farm  will  offer  an  Auitust  Speelal  of  a 
reglBtared  Holstein  BuU  and  Belter  Call  for  tl60  for 
tbe  pair  with  all  paper  a.  .     .  _    ..   „ 

Write  today.       LEVELACRES.   CASSVIf.LE.  N.  Y. 


n<»<»  r^nomoova  May  Rose*  Clenwood  strain. 
CVeg.  VTUemseys  4  oows,  .'i  lielfer»  and  2  young 
bulls,  all  fit  to  go  in  any  herd.  Write  or  come  It  you 
mean  business.  T.  E.  Hyde.  Blooraaburi?,  Pa. 


riiioimaMV    Cfwa  P""*  '"*<'  unregistered.    Due 
ViUermey    V^OW  to  calve  Nov.  l3t.  Photo  on  re- 


quest.   Price  $110. 
LAiouHt  Lawn  Farm. 


Box  2.  Blrd-In-Hand.lAnoCo.,  Pa. 


D-_  p, ,___,--„  Nloe  large  hull  calf,  bom  M  ar.9. 
rxCg,  ^jUCmseys  clean  nosed,  fawn  and  white, 
good  breeding.  Hayes  C.  Taylor,  Bmbreevllle.  Pt. 


Holsteins  ,^&W 

right.       DAVI.S    BROS. 


A  fpw    Registered  cows  bred  to  a  son  of 

Also  bull  calvps.  Prlrea 

Seven  Valleys.  Pa. 


Public  Sale,  September  J)  •^"^^t"}^^:"* 

6  Registered  Jerseys,  20  Grade  cows,  10  Grade  Hellers 

and  Bulls,  25    Registered    Berksblres,     16  Kcglstered 

Poland    China  Hogs,    2  Registered  Mares.    Write  tor 

Catalog. 

F.  R.  MILLER  A  SONS,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


f  ^iif>rncov  H«»if<»r  f'alvi's  wanted;  any  one  have- 
viuci  iiacj'  Aiciici  ing  reulstered  calveH  for  sale, 
give  particulars  In  first  letter.  Must  he  marked  A  priced 
right.      Amos  Rothenberger,       R.  I).  1,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


jy^rr     VJrAaia,\n       Bull  calf,   5  months  Old  from 
rteg.    nOISiein       a.  R.  O.  nam,  record  20  lb 
butter  In  7  days;  price  $85  for  quick  sale. 
P.  8.  GRAVBILL,  Blrd-ln-Hand  Lane,  Co. .Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    ^"'^ '°^ ■*""'*• 

EDWIN  B    MACLK.  COATEHVILLK.  PA. 

Registered    Holstein    and    Cuemscy      bulls  from 
calves  to  HPrvlreahlc   bko.     2M)  animals  In  the  herd, 
BONNYMKAD.S  FARMS.      R.  D.  1.  Harrlburg,  Pa 


and  tho  avorajro  retunis  in  Incivasod  crops  from  tho  uso  of  D.VYBUE.VK  ROCU  PUOS- 
I'H.V  I  K  arc^  S.">.iX)  per  ai-rt^  per  year. 

Writo  us  for  •I'rofltiibio  ITiKlucilon,"  tho  booklet  that  tells  the  story  of  Permanent  Fertility  at 
acubtof  tl.UU  per  uoro  poryt^ar. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  12  Clay  St. 


COLUMBIA,  TENN. 
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VennsytVanta  Farmer 


August  26,  1916. 
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The  Caloric  is  the  wonder  furnLi  and  city  homes.    Actual  use  proves  that  it  will  heat  houses  of 
any  size  from  1  to  18  rooms  at  Juel  cost  than  would  be  required  with  stoves. 
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This  furnace  can  be  easily  inst 
much  expense  and  trouble  and  youn 
above  the  furnace  and  this  allows 

The  Caloric  is  almost  as  easy  tol 
up  and  down  stairs,  and  there's  no 

The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  op 
through  the  center  channel  the  coldi 


iouse,  new  or  old,  because  you  do  not  have  to  cut  any  holes  for  pipes.  This  saves 
cluttered  with  needless  pipes.  You  can  cut  one  hole  for  a  register  immediately 
circulate  though  the  entire  house. 

stove  and  is  many  times  more  convenient.    You  don't  have  to  carry  fuel  and  ashes 
I  house  or  children. 

;ans  of  a  single  register  having  a  center  and  outer  channel.    As  the  warm  air  rises 
iown  through  the  outer  channel.  There  it  becomes  heated  and  again  comes  up 


fi  through  the  center  channel  to  be  sprlthe  house,  following  the  natural  law  that  warm  air  rises. 
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m  itented  Pipeless  Eimace 

Here's  comfort,  (   and  economy.    When  you  put  in  the  Caloric  your  whole  house  is  warm.    This 
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inches  greater  radiation  land  insures  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  with  the  least  fuel.  You  can  burn  coal, 
coke  or  wood.  There's  dA  it  which  can  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple  a  child  can  operate  it. 

This  is  the  originalpeless  furnace.  There  are  imitations  on  the  market,  but  in  order  to  avoid  regrets 
be  sure  you  investigatetlefore  making  a  purchase.  You  do  not  take  any  chances  or  rely  on  guesswork 
when  you  choose  the  Cal 

The  Caloric  guaiM  protection.  The  most  liberal  guarantee  ever  put  on  a  heater.  If  the  material  or 
workmanship  are  defecti  furnace  is  in  any  way  other  than  as  represented,  we  make.  good.  We  can't  do 
more  to  prove  our  faith  4  furnace  will  do. 

Ask  Your  Dealers 

If  there  is  a  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town  ask 
him  to  show  you  this  furnace.  A  demonstra- 
tion will  quickly  show  you  the  principle  on 
which  this  furnace  operates.  You  will  see 
why  the  Caloric  heats  your  entire  house  com- 
fortably with  just  one  register  and  saves  you 
35%  of  your  fuel  while  doing  it.  See  the 
double  ribbed  f irepot  which  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  You  will  see  for  yourself  why 
it  is  a  universal  furnace  and  why  it  is  the 
none-such  furnace  in  thousands  of  homes. 


Get  Free 

If  there  is  no  Caloric  dc 
to  give  you  a  free  demons 
We'll  send  you  the  name  of  i 
and  at  the  same  time  we'll 
copy  of  our  special  book 
book  in  every-day   langua 
theory  of  heat  and  shows 
Pipeless  Furnace  is  the  logic 
ing  large  or  small  houses, 
well  informed  on  furnaces  yt 
book  will  surprise  you.    Geul 


Investigate  the  Caloric 

Don't  be  like  the  fellow  who  saw  the  giraffe 
and  said  "There  ain't  no  such  animal".  There 
is  a  successful  one  register  pipeless  furnace 
and  Caloric  is  its  name.  No  matter  how  old 
your  house  may  be  or  how  difficult  to  heat, 
the  Caloric  can  do  the  work.  It  is  right  now 
giving  satisfaction  in  thousands  of  homes. 
Even  if  vou've  already  decided  on  some  other 
kind  of  furnace,  investigate  the  Caloric  any- 
how. It  costs  nothing  and  you  may  get  in- 
formation of  great  value. 
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DEALERS: 

If  you  are  not  yet  handling  the  Caloric  write  for  our  proposition.  The 
Cdonc  economy,  ease  of  installation  and  other  merits  appeal  to  house  holders, 
and  our  gigantic  advertising  campaign  makes  selling  the  easiest  task  you  ever 
tried.    Territory  is  being  closed  fast.    Write  today  for  full  details. 


Thekitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

319  Gest  Sm  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


I  was  the  first  to  install  your  Caloric 
Furnace  in  this  county.  I  was  fearful 
It  would  notmeet  my  requirements  but 
with  your  offer  to  install  and  remove 
if  not  satisfactory  I  saw  I  took  no 
risk.  Now  I  would  not  do  with- 
out it  for  twice  the  cost.  It  saves 
at  least  30^  fuel,  does  not  heat 
cellar  and  distributes  heat  to  all 
pnrts  of  house.  I  heat  nine  rooms. 
The  house  is  comfortable  in  the  morn- 
ing.—J.  D.  Froman,  Vevay,  Ind. 


We  consider  the  Caloric  the  coal 
roan's  enemy  as  we  have  used  approx- 
imately three  tons  of  hard  coal  per 
season  for  house  of  seven  rooms  and 
oath.  One  of  my  neighbors  has 
already  taken  out  his  pipe  furnace  and 
installed  a  pipeless  furnace,  while  two 
oiliers  will  take  out  their  pipe  fur- 
naces and  install  a  Caloric  this  sum- 
J^er.  The  Caloric  does  not  heat  the 
"wsement  and  takes  very  little  room. 
-John  Neumann,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 


I  always  heated  with  hard  coal  at 
$45  and  $15  for  cooking  and  laundry. 
I  installed  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace 
and  heated  6  rooms  and  bath  for  $32. 
including  cooking  and  laundry.  1  had 
no  trouble  keeping  70  degrees  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  even  on  several  days 
when  the  thermometer  registered 
10  and  20  degrees  below.  The 
Caloric  makes  good  moist  air  and 
pleasant  heat— W.  C.  Kindig,  Cen- 
terville,  la. 


Get  a  Souvenir  at  Our  Wbit  at  Your  State  Fair, 
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We  have  had  a  long  cold  winter 
and  spring  but  have  burned  only  five 
tons  of  soft  coal  in  your  Caloric  fur- 
nace. The  rooms  have  been  well 
warmed  and  the  coil  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  hot  water  all  over  the 
house.  The  cellar  temperature  stayed 
about  10  degrees  above  and  none  of 
the  vegetables  were  spoiled  or  sprouted 
by  an  overheated  celUar.  The  cellar 
being  free  from  pipes  afforded  free 
movement  and  storage  room.  Our 
walls,  paper,  carpets,  etc.,  are  bright 
as  new  on  account  of  furnace  being 
dustless.  I  consider  it  the  cheapest, 
most  economical  and  easiest  operated 
furnace  on  the  market. — Claud  Baker, 
Union  City,  Ind. 


1  bougtii  a  Caloric  furnace  in  Dec- 
ember, 1915,  and  am  very  well  satis- 
fied. 1  used  about  $12  worth  of  coal 
and  kept  my  house  comfortable  even 
at  7  degrees  below  zero.  I  have  seen 
lots  of  furnaces  but  none  to  equal  the 
Caloric.  —  William  Hanft,  New 
Athens,  111. 
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Have  had  the  Calotic  furnace  since 
November,  1915.  It  produces  more 
heat  from  less  fuel  and  costs  two-thirds 
less  than  any  other  kind.  I  have  a 
large  three  story  ll-room  house  and  on 
different  mornings  before  7  o'clock 
showed  72  degrees  in  our  third  story 
rooms.  This  was  true  on  March  17th 
when  the  temperature  outside  was  6 
below. -Mahlon  Fretz,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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Among  the  Crang^cs 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. — On  the  eveninjj  of 
.Inly  ;r,  the  members  of  Richland  Grange 
liad  a  very  pleasant  time  when  Flora 
evening  v/as  observed.  There  were 
quite  a  number  present  and  a  pleasin>; 
program  of  music,  readings,  and  u  talk 
by  the  Worthy  Master  James  Clark,  on 
Flowers  and  Nature,  and  was  enjoyed 
by  all.  A  social  hour  followed  when  ice 
cream  and  cake  were  served  by  the  re- 
freshment   committee. — ^M.    J. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. — ^Penn  Grange, 
No.  14S5,  celebrated  its  fifth  anniver- 
sary on  Wednesday  evening,  August  2, 
in  the  presence  of  albout  135  Patrons. 
Their  neighbor,  Newton  Grange,  had 
been  extended  an  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent and  they  sent  a  representation  of 
25  live  members  to  join  in  the  festivities. 
An  especially  interesting  program  was 
rendered  as  follows:  Boll  Call;  "Fami- 
liar Proverbs";  instrumental  duett  by 
Misses  Wiest;  recitation,  "Uncle  Mose 
Counts  the  Eggs"  by  Margaret  Dunlap; 
address,  "Grange  Reminiscences"  by 
Dr.  Longsdorf,  Paste  Master.  He  said  in 
part,  "From  a  charter  list  of  27  mem 
bers,  our  grange  has  grown  to  124  mem 
bers,  40  of  these  having  been  added 
since  January  1,  1916.  Our  co-operative 
buying  during  the  last  year,  including 
St)  tons  of  fertilizers,  65  tons  of  coal, 
feeds,  seeds  and  groceries,  has  totaled 
almost  $4,000.  We  have  a  well  equip- 
ped kitchen  and  grocery  department 
The  grange  retains  the  same  purchas- 
i'lg  agents  they  elected  5  years  ago  and 
\n  their  cheerful  and  ready  services 
is  ftttributed  the  success  of  this  phaso 
of  grange  work. 

Our  juvenile  grangers  number  about 
4U  and  they  are  entertained  in  thi!  ante 
room  until  the  Lecture  Hour  at  whidi 
time  they  are  always  admitted  lo  the 
m«u  room  and  quite  often  help  out  tho 
program  by  their  songs,  recitations  and 
drills. 

The  social  advantages  were  also  pre- 
sented in  tliis  address.  "Thru  our  meet- 
ing together,  we  learn  to  know  our 
neighbors,  and  only  to  tind  out  after  all, 
that  we  are  all  very  much  alike. 

In  June  we  relcbratcd  a  union  picnic 
with  Newton  grange,  Bro.  M^jSparan  be- 
ing the  speaker  for  the  occasion.  This 
picnic  is  an  annual  aflair  and  plans  are 
already  being  made  for  the  next  one. 

Last  winter  "Brothers'  Night"  was 
one  of  the  social  stunts  of  the  season. 
The  Brothers  were  given  free  rein  and 
served  an  elaborate  oyster  supper.  The 
occasion  was  full  of  "pep"  from  start 
to  finish,  explained  partly  by  the  confes- 
sion of  head  chef  Carothers,  who  said 
he  had  only  put  a  tablespoon  of  pepper 
to  a  gallon  of  soup,  (Being  a  mere  man, 
he  was  forgiven.) 

Several  open  meetings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  of  which  one,  a  bur- 
lesque entitled  "Editing  the  Grange 
Gazette",  deserves  special  mention.  Po- 
mona met  with  Penu  Grange  for  an  eve- 
ning session  during  busy  Juno  and  while 
Cumberland  can  boast  of  but  few 
granges,  whe  she  has  are  live  wires." 
Song,  "Because  he  joined  the  grange," 
by  .'?  members;  humorous  reading,  ''Ten 
minutes  in  a  Trolley  Car,"  by  Mar- 
garet Houston;  question,  "What  is  Pa- 
triotism," by  S.  F.  Houston;  music  by 
grange    orchestra. 

Realizing  the  value  of  good  music  as 
a  drawing  card  especially  among  the 
younger  members,  and  also  to  follow  out 
the  usual  custom  of  giving  gifts  on 
"wooden"  anniversaries,  the  grange 
pretented  itself  with  a  fine   up-to-date 


piano,  bought  and  paid  for  during  the 
last  year. 

Ice  cream  and  tiike  were  served  to 
.ill  after  which  ail  departed  for  their 
homes. — Sec. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  —  Cold  Point 
(Jrange  No.  fifirt,  gave  a  Grange  Carnival 
MO  Thursday,  Aug.  ."5,  in  the  v/heat  field 
of  Milton  K.  Marple,  at  Hickorytown. 
A  dozen  booths  were  very  artistically 
decorated.  The  aides  at  each  booth 
were  dressed  appropriately.  At  night, 
under  the  electric  lights,  it  was  a  real 
fairyland.  The  Gypsies  had  a  tent  where 
you  could  buy  fancy  paper  hats, 
whistles,  horns,  confetti,  etc.  The  fancy 
table  represented  a  Japanese  booth  and 
all  the  pretty  articles  that  the  Sisters 
of  the  Grange  sewing  circle  have  been 
making  this  spring  and  summer  went  on 
sale.  At  the  restaurant  the  cooks  wore 
che's  caps;  the  aides  were  dressed  as 
waitresses.  At  a  booth  called  Clips,  you 
saw  filled  paper-bags  hanging.  This 
took  the  place  of  the  old-time  fish-pond. 
The  vegetable  wagon  pleased  the  house- 
wives, lima  beans,  corn  and  all  fresh 
vegetables  were  disposed  of.  The  lem- 
onade well  was  arranged  like  a  real 
draw-well  with  an  "old  oaken  bucket", 
here  many  thirsty  dancers  were  refresh- 
ed.     The    grange    built    a    large    dance 


received  a  pocket  knife;  bean  throw 
contest.  Miss  Bertie  Bear,  of  Guthsville 
(Jrange,  box  of  writing  paper;  100-yard 
dash  for  men,  by  Lloyd  Backenstor,  of 
Macungio  Grange,  watch  chain;  running 
broad  jump,  Ed.  Hopkins,  of  Central 
Grange,  a  purse,  the  gift  of  Guth  Bros.; 
"iO-yard  dash,  .lennic  Knerr,  a  jewel 
case,  from  C.  C.  Vogt;  potato  race,  Mrs. 
William  Masters,  of  Seipstown  Grange; 
obstacle  race,  Josephine  Dion,  of  Cen- 
tral Grange,  a  Grange  Badge,  from  C. 
.1.  Bainbridge,  of  Syracuse;  peanut  race, 
George  Herbert  and  Pearl  Hopkins,  of 
Central  Grange,  the  prizes  being  a  fob 
from  H.  I.  Kistler,  and  handkerchiefs; 
hurdle  race,  Eldon  Faust,  of  Macungie 
Grange,  a  j)anama  hat,  from  L.  L.  Ana- 
wait  Co.  After  tlie  contests,  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Allen  B.  Sexton,  of 
Bradford  Co.,  a  member  of  the  newly 
created  Agricultural  Commission;  Mrs. 
.lean  Kane  Foulke,  employed  by  the 
state  on  "home  economics".  In  her 
talk  on  sanitation,  she  laid  special  stress 
on  precautions  against  infantile  paraly- 
sis; E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Mansfield,  a  state 
agriculturist,  spoke  principally  on  co- 
operation for  the  farmers.  The  after- 
noon was  enlivened  also  by  continuous 
music  furnished  by  the  Siegersville  band 
and  Klingler's  orchestra,  of  Allentown. 
A  sumptions  supper  was  enjoyed  by  all 


Angii'»t  2(1,  I9ifl^ 

since  shown  in  grange  work,  tlicro  is  al 
ready  a  movement  on  foot  fo  organize 
two  more  granges  in  Harford  (!o.,  this 
making  seven  in  all  and  will  make  Har 
ford  the  leading  grange  county  in  Mary- 
land. 

Other  speakers  were  Prof.  Mengcs  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  gave  a  very  force- 
ful  address  on  "Soil  Fertility;"  Prof. 
Wolcott,  of  the  Tnited  States  Depart- 
meat  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance  of  cow-testing  association 
work.  T.  E.  McLaughlin,  county  agent, 
spoke  on  his  work  in  the  county,  as  did 
Mr.  G.  F.  Marsh,  Agent  of  Cecil  Co., 
Md.  Miss  Savile,  Agent  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, spoke  on  "Saving  Labor  in  the 
House."  Dr.  Joseph  I.  France  and 
David  J.  Lewis,  candidates  for  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  gave  short  ad 
dresses  on  "Country  Life"  and  "Par- 
cel Post."  The  speaking  was  interspers 
ed  with  recitations  and  music. — -I).  (J.  H. 


AugiiJ't  26,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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COMMUNITY    CENTERS    DOING 
GOOD    WORK 


GETTING  KEADY  FOR  THE  RACE\  BEl/FORD  COLNTY  FAIR 


floor  and  had  a  very  good  orchestra  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  good  spirits.  The 
cake,  candy  and  peanut  booths  were 
well  patronized.  The  ice-cream  stand 
disposed  of  177  quarts.  The  jitneys 
gave  the  people  thrilling  auto-rides.  The 
event  was  such  a  grand  success  that  the 
Carnival  was  held  over  until  Saturday 
night  and  then  everything  was  disposed 
of.  Something  over  .'1>200  was  realized 
tor  the  building  fund. 

Montgomery  County  Pomona  Grange 
will  be  held  Thursday,  September  7th, 
at  Center  Point.— I.  G.  C. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.— The  ten  granges  of 
Lehigh  Co.,  on  Saturday,  August  12  had 
their  first  joint  picnic  on  the  Allentown 
fair  grounds.  In  the  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  the  Pomona  Grange  met  in  quar- 
terly session  and  transacted  its  business. 
Six  new  members  were  admitted  and  the 
ref)orts  of  the  several  subordinate 
granges  showed  an  exceptional  activity 
thruout  the  county.  According  to  re- 
ports there  are  in  Lehigh  County  now 
between  1100  and  1200  members  in  good 
standing.  Seipstown  Grange  rej^orted 
special  interest  in  literary  work,  while 
Milford  Grange  has  no  doubt  done  more 
buying  than  any  since  it  was  instituted 
last  April.  After  the  noon  hour  a  long 
program  of  amusements  was  completed. 
Among  the  contests  and  their  winners 
were  the  following:  Fifty-yard  dash  for 
women,  Josephine  Dion,  of  Central 
Grange,  received  a  gold  grange  pin,  do- 
nated by  the  Fuller  Regalia  Co.;  three- 
legged  boys'  race,  Donald  Linden  and 
John  Sardi,  of  Macungie  Grange,  each 


on  the  big  long  table,  the  like  of  which 
can  only  be  found  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  people. 

«  ■  •  •  • 

Lehigh  County,  this  year,  cut  the 
largest  crop  of  wheat  of  many  years, 
but  about  the  time  it  was  cut  continuous 
rain  for  about  ten  days  caused  the  grain 
to  sprout  on  tlie  shock,  in  many  cases  so 
badly  that  the  wheat  can  not  be  used 
for  flour.  The  oat  crop  thruout  the  coun- 
ty is  also  a  good  one  and  was  harvested 
without  any  trouble.  Early  potatoes 
were  quite  below  the  normal.  The  late 
varieties  promise  a  good  crop.  Corn 
promises  a  big  yield.  Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  some  trouble  with 
the  fall  plowing  for  -want  of  rain.  Fruit 
growers  have  begun  to  market  a  large 
and  fine  crop  of  peaches.  On  Monday, 
August  14,  the  newly  acquired  farm 
agent  for  Lehigh  County  began  his 
duties  in  the  chamber  of  commerce 
building  at  Allentown. 

Milford  Grange,  No.  1677,  will  have 
a  farmers'  picnic  on  Lalbor  day.  Sep- 
tember 4,  and  an  interesting  jtrogram 
is   being  arranged. — J.   W.  M. 


A  MARYLAND   PICNIC 


The  first  annual  picnic  and  field  day 
of  the  Harford  Co.  Pomona  Grange 
was  held  at  Cooptown,  Md.,  August  8. 
Several  thousand  people  were  present 
and  enjoyed  the  speaking  and  the  so- 
cial intercourse  with  each  other.  Mr. 
John  A.  McSpnrran,  Master  of  the  Penn- 
l)al  speaker  and  spoke  with  such  force 
and    conviction    that    much    interest    is 


I  read  with  much  interest  the  spc 
cial  article  and  editorial  in  your  issui« 
of  August  12  concerning  community 
centers.  While  in  Marinette  Co.,  Wi.-i., 
where  I  have  had  some  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  work,  the  buildings 
used  are  school  houses  and  residences 
instead  of  specially  designed  communi- 
ty houses.  The  work  has  already  ac- 
counted for  the  beginning  of  some  ex- 
cellent movements  which  mean  much  to 
the  agricultural  future  of  this  locality. 

(-onvinced  that  the  future  of  this  lo- 
cality depends  largely  upon  its  agri- 
cultural dcvelojmient,  the  county  super- 
intendent of  rural  schools  has  made 
practically  every  country  school  a 
flourishing  community  center,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  promoting  agricultur- 
al affairs  and  better  country  social  con 
(litions.  Mothers'  meetings  are  popular 
and  meetings  of  this  sort  are  held  a! 
tcrnate  weeks  thrnont  the  county.  An- 
other good  result  has  been  the  organiza 
tion  of  classes  of  older  boys  and  girls, 
over  school  age,  who  take  special  stud 
ies  at  evening  classes.  In  many  cases 
married  people  are  mem*bers  of  these 
classes.  The  rural  school  teachers  are 
not  paid  for  this  extra  work,  but  in- 
variably they  are  only  too  glad  to  carry 
it  out  when  sufficient  interest  is  arons- 
I'd  in  the  community  to  make  it  worth 
while. 

From  this  community  center  woric 
there  has  sprung  this  year  the  school 
boy  and  girl  club  work.  Over  one  hnn 
dred  and  fifty  boys  are  entered  in  the 
potato-growing  contest,  about  one  hun 
dred  in  the  contest  covering  the  keep- 
ing of  milk  production  records,  and 
about  one  hundred  girls  are  taking  part 
in  the  chicken-raising  contest.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  girls  became  so  interested  in  the 
work  that  they  applied  for  admission 
to  the  potato  contest,  and  others  made 
special  arrangements  to  grow  corn.  One 
of  the  best  fields  of  corn  in  the  entire 
county  this  season  was  grown  on  the 
school  experimental  plot  at  Crivitz  by 
Polly  Krzych,  aged  1.3,  a  member  of 
the  contest  clubs.  Nearly  every  school 
in  Marinette  County  now  has  an  acre 
of  land  to  be  used  for  this  contest  work, 
and  in  most  cases  it  was  donated  to  the 
school  by  well-to-do  people  who  first 
became  interested  in  agricultural  pr*'- 
motion  thru  the  community  centers 
meetings  and  work. 

Marinette  County  is  largely  in  the 
agricultural  settlement  stage,  and  most 
of  the  children  in  these  contests  are  the 
children  of  new  settlers  from  other 
middle  western  states.  By  means  of 
these  contests  they  are  acquiring  th>' 
knowledge  which  will  make  them  bet- 
ter farmers  by  the  time  they  leave 
school.— H.  J,  Wood,  Marinette  Co.,  Wis. 


Livestock 


THE  HORSE  BUSINESS 


Peic'iJron  Popularity 


The  most  r-xperionced  lioi semen  in  th*- 
Unitcti  States,  who  hdv  h^-nw.  in  close 
touil:  witli  the  business  thru  good  and 
bad  times,  are  of  the  (ij>inion  that  the 
horse  breeding  industry  is  now  at  the 
beginning  of  seme  very  prosperous  years. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1915,  the 
increase  in  horses  had  fallen  below 
reasonable  expectations.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  marcs  had  not  been  bred. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  mares  of 
liglit  horse  blood,  as  prices  had  been 
so  far  depressed  on  light  horses  as  to 
lend  no  inducement  to  breeders  of  such 
stock.  This  diminution  in  production 
was  practically  world  wide.  To  make 
the  shortage  still  greater,  the  European 
war  has  caused  greater  loss  in  horses 
than  has  ever  occurred  in  same  period. 
The  horses  in  France  were  reduced  from 
;',,;{:}], 000  to  2,227,000  head  during  the 
lirst  eleven  months  of  the  war — a  de- 
crease of  .'U  percent.  The  reduction 
in  horses  in  other  nations  engaged  is 
considered  to  be  nearly  as  great. 

Exports  of  horses  and  mules  from  the 
United  States  have  broken  all  records. 
During  the  21  months  ending  June  1, 
1916,  611,790  horses,  valued  at  $1.'J4, 
94.V56  and  167,.387  mules,  valued  at 
.•l'.34,198,955,  have  been  exported.  Pur- 
chases and  shipments  are  being  made 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  In  the 
judgment  of  experienced  horsemen,  f;ini 
iliar  with  conditions  abroad,  foreign 
countries  will  make  very  heavy  pur- 
chases of  horses  for  years  following  the 
war,  and  the  I'nited  States  is  in  the 
best  position  of  any  nation  to  supply 
the   demand. 

The  British  are  very  loath  to  [tiaisc 
[trodncts  not  their  own,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  an  editorial  in  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal,  May  19,  1916,  is 
especially  significant  to  American  horse 
breeders.  Extracts  are  as  follows: 
"Close  observers  of  the  heavy  army 
horses  that  have  been  brought  over  to 
England  from  the  U.  S.  A.  must  surely 
have  been  struck  with  their  tremendous 
bone  and  scale,  blended  with  a  quality, 
at  times,  that  appears  quite  startling  in 
such  massive  animals.  We  particularly 
refer  to  gun  teams,  big,  wide,  heavy, 
intelligent,  docile  horses,  with  the  un- 
mistakable stamj)  of  (juality  marked  ou 
their  contour,  both  over  their  tojis  and 
below  the  knee.  Inquiry  elicits  the  fact 
that  the  American  preference  for  the 
IVrcheron  and  the  cross  of  that  breed 
is  responsible  for  tiie  big  proportion  of 
all  the  draft  horses  imported  being  the 
stamp  we  speak  of — a  foreign  and  un- 
familiar look  about  the  heavy  frame,  but 
a  thoroughbred,  or,  say,  a  bloodlike  ap- 
pearance ever  and  anon  peeping  out 
of  the  horse,  at  some  point  in  its  mako- 

I'l' The    American    breeder 

especially  in  his  rainy  season,  cannot 
he  bothered  with  a  lot  of  hair,  conducive 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  way  of 

scratches  or   grease The 

premier  Percheron  stallions  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  U.  S,  A.  weigh  practically 
as  much  as  the  Sliires  and  the  Clydes- 
dales {,ver  there,  and  their  limbs  are 
I'Mieh  more  free  from  feather  or  hair." 

"The  cross  of  the  Percheron  stallions 
nnpiirtcd  from  France  and  bred  in  the 
^  •  y.  A.  on  the  native  mares  has  un- 
'I'lubtedly  produced  a  very  useful  gener- 
al-purpose horse,  which  gives  every 
''iitisfaction  to  the  Fnglish  Government 
buyer  wherever  the  animal  has  snllicient 
weight  for  lieavy  draft  work.  The  me- 
'lium-aized  horses,  weighing  from  1,250 
to  L.^on  pounds,  have  been  the  most 
useful  general  purpose  horse.     They  are 


very  tractable,  active,  and  maintain 
themselves  on  less  food  than  many  other 
types  or  breeds  of  horses.  Tliis  class  of 
animal  has  supplied  onr  (Jovernment 
with  some  of  the  bi'<t  gunners  they  have 
had  from  any  source.  In  sb(»rt,  quite  ()(( 
percent  of  the  gun  teams  that  w<!  pos- 
sess today  are  bred  on  Perdu'ron  lines." 
— W.    Dinsmore. 

PROLIFIC  EWE 


The  grade  Cheviot  ewe  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut  is  seven  years  old 
and  has  raised  seventeen  lambs.  The 
four  ewe  lambs  shown  were  ye;uu'd  a 
year  ago  last  spring.  The  mother  ewe 
gave  birth  to  triplets  on  March  7  of 
this  year.  Her  mature  female  offspring 
are  regular  producers  of  twins.  She  is 
owned  by  J.  E.  Giler,  Richland  Co.,  O. 


TANKAGE.  CORN,  AND  WHEAT  FOR 
HOGS 


In  experiments  recently  conducted  at 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  i>ublislied  in  Bulletin  1'j6 
it  was  found  that  more  rapid  gains  wero 
made  by  hogs  fed  tankage  in  aiMition 
to  wheat  or  corn  or  both  than  if  the 
tankage  was  omitted.  Whctlier  the 
gains  were  more  economical  depended 
ou  the  quality  of  the  tankage  and  the 
|)ricc  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 
If  part  or  all  of  the  grain  ration  was 
wheat   the   gains   wore   both    more   rapid 


plaints  thruout  the  country  eitlier  i>f 
small  litters  or  a  great  mortality  in 
jiigs.  By  keeping  the  production  rec- 
ords of  sows  and  selecting  from  those 
that  jiroducc  and  raise  large  average 
litters  a  breeder  can  raise  to  its  most 
eflicient  point  the  size  of  his  litters. 
Tliis  probably  runs  between  seven  and 
eight  to  the  litter.  The  hog  raiser 
can  prevent  losses,  other  than  those 
caused  by  disease,  by  providing  proiicr 
slielter   for   the  sow  at   farrowing  time. 

For  twelve  hours  before  farrowing 
and  for  24  hours  afterwards,  the  sow 
should  have  no  feed.  During  this  period 
all  the  fresh,  clean  water  that  she  may 
desire  should  be  accessible.  The  water 
should  have  the  chill  taken  off.  The 
first  feed  after  farrowing  should  be 
very  light,  preferably  a  bran  mash.  The 
best  indicator  of  the  amount  of  feed 
necessary  for  a  sow  and  her  pigs  is 
her  condition  and  the  condition  of  the 
youngsters  themselves.  The  sow  should 
receive  enough  to  keep  her  and  her 
pigs  in  a  fair  condition  (not  bony),  and 
yet  she  should  not  be  overfed.  Over 
feeding  of  the  sow  often  causes  scours 
in  the  pigs. 

The  pigs  sbonld  be  weaned  at  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  age.  By  this  time  they 
should  be  eating  readily  and  should  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  on 
tlie  same  mixture  tliat  their  mother 
was  receiving,  after  which  the  feed  can 
be  changed  gradually  to  a  growing,  fat- 
Icii'mr    ration    if   the    [)igs   are   intended 
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CHEVIOT  EWE  AND  FOUR  YEARLING  LAMB5. 

and   more   economical   than   if  corn   was  for    market.      Tlie    addition    of   a    littlr 

the  only  grain  fed.  sweet    skim    milk    to    their    ration    at 

For   the    120-day    feeding   period    the  weaning   time    is   especially    helpful    to 

wheat-fed  hogs  made  an  average  daily  young  pigs.     Castrating  should  be  done 

gain  of  one  pound  and  a  quarter  a  head  a    week    or    ten    days    before    wean: 

a  day  as  compared  with  one  pound  for  Spaying  does  not  pay. — Dept.  Press  Bui. 

the    corn-fed    hogs.      It    required    582  


Roman   Auto   Co. 
1000  Used  Autos 

Big    cut     in  price    during 
August. 

$125  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send     Today     for     Catalog     "A" 
See    Our    rrice8    &    List   of    Cars 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

FORDS,    all    makes    $125   up 

Iltll'MOBILR,  like  new $200 

HIinSON.  late  model.  Touring  .$300 
MAXWELL,  late  model,  only  ..$200 
Sl'UDKRAKER,     1915 — 6cylinder 

like    new    $590 

OVERLA.MD,    late    model     $275 

CADILLAC,  elpctrically  equipped  .  $300 

And    1000    others. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

203    N.     Broad  St.,    Phila.,  Pa 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  showe 
Tankage,  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
EHwojd  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phil&. 


—      ^       HAY       -—       ' • 

H      W.  D.  POWER  &  CO.        B01  W.'33rd  St.  Ntw  York      H 

A      are  the  largest  handlers  of  commls.slonjhiiy       * 

In  greate-   New  York;   If  you  have  h;iy  to  dl.s- 
V      pose  of  communicate  with  them.  V 


Prize  O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraea 

If  you  want  the  beat  type   of  carefully  uelected  O.  I  C 
youDR  piK.s:  proUflo, healthy  utook  whose  breeding  guar- 
antee:)  laree  lltterB.  can  sell  a  (ew  at  very  reasonable 
prtoee.    Siitlsfactlon  ifuaranteed. 
fiRKENBHAES    FARM.  Monro«.        New  York. 


pounds  of  corn  for  every  100  pounds  of  HOG  CHOLERA 

gain  but'ouly  483  pounds  of  wheat.    Ap-  

parontly  the  more  exclusively  the  ra-  At  this  season  of  th.>  year  every  hi.j,' 
tion  was  made  up  of  wheat  the  mnro  of-  raider  should  be  ou  jjuard  against  an 
fit'iont  it  was,  for  a  mixture  of  oiiual  outbreak  of  cholera.  I'revcntative  mea- 
parts  of  wheat  and  corn  proved  more  ef-  s„,.eg  j,,.^  the  only  metho.l  of  combattin;,' 
ficient  than  corn  alone  both  for  low  cost  this  disea.se.  Every  .sanitary  precaution 
of  gains  and  for  rate  of  gain  but  the  possible  should  be  takeu.'  The  ho;,r.s 
mixture  was  less  efticient  than  wheat  should  be  kept  on  pasture  and  away  from 
^'one.  all  lilth.  Clean,  airy  houses  should  be 
Tankage  added  to  the  feed  increased  ,„ovided  for  sleeping  quarters.  Care- 
the  rate  of  gain  and  reduced  the  amount  should  be  exercised  in  fee.Ung  the  hogs 
of  grain  required  to  produce  a  hundred  ^i^pg^  particularly  garbage  carted  from 
pounds  of  gain.  This  increase  iu  gain  town.  Freezing  does  not  entirely  des- 
was  much  more  pronounced,  however,  troy  the  germ.  In  case  of  an  outbreak 
during  the  first  78  days  of  the  120-day  the  farm  should  be  <iuarantined  or  at 
feed  than  during  the  last  42  days.  Re-  jpast  the  owners  should  see  that  people 
suits  indicate  that  it  would  be  profit-  ,io  ^^t  leave  the  place  after  being  any- 
able  to  supply  tankage  to  fattening  ^here  near  siek  animals  without  care- 
hogs  for  the  entire  feeding  per-  f^u^  disinfecting  their  shoes  and  any 
iod  when  corn  was  used  but  only  for  pa,.t  of  their  clothing  that  may  act  as 
the  first  78-day  period  when  wheat  was  a  carrier  of  the  germ.  They  should  also 
fed.  While  the  addition  of  tankage  to  spp  that  visitors  are  kept  away  from 
the  wheat  ration  increased  the  rate  of  the  sick  animals.  All  dogs  should  i>.« 
gain  during  the  last  42  days  of  the  120-  t-onfined  as  they  are  the  means  of 
day  feeding  period,  this  increase  waa  spreading  the  disease.  All  animals  that 
hardly  enough  to  warrant  the  increase  ,ijp  should  bo  immediately  burned  or 
made  in  the  price  of  the  ration  due  to  .icopjy  buried  in  quirk  lime  and  the 
the  addition  of  the  tankage.  promises  should  be   carefully  disinfect- 

od,   either   by    means   of    a    commercial 

|)reparation  or  by  a  liberal  use  of  quick 
lime.     Tf  animals  become  sick  a  compe 
tent    veterinarian    should    be    called    in. 

On    the   average   farm    there    is    need  When    taken    in    time    treatment    with 

of    improvement    in    breeding    of    hogs  serum  will  often  j»revont  the  spread  of  ^ 

and   the  care  of  details  during   farrow-  tlie  disease  in  a  herd.    -W.  Tf.  Hamilton,  | 

ing,  weaning,  etc.  There  are  many  com-  in    Mercer    Co.    Circular.  I 


IT  FAYS  TO  Binr  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF  I 
PARSONS   "^Ah^EL"'"  ' 

I  ••n  aotl  flhlp  •v«rr;rher«  and  pay  vxprwaa) 
chBnr«fl  Wnt«  for  club  offfr  and  price  liM  I 
Oxford«.  Shropshire*  and  PotIrd-I>elain»''«.  I 
PAKSONS.GrandLedKe.Miclu   It* 


Hoands  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

U  hy  not  a  well  hrori  and  broke   fox,  coon  or  rabbit 
hound,    broke  to  field  and    Ru.iranteed.   Fox,  coon  and 
rabbit  hound  oups,  S'>  e;ich.     Send  stamp  for   photos. 
M.  C.  LVTLE,  rrMirichsburg,  OhI* 

,NtiiiHiiii«i irrri-i"ifif  itti"i"ttitftlitt[ntiimiiiriiitiiitilininiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMlillllHllH"J 

i  Registeied  O.  1.  C.  P>gs  ^^^J^.^"' 

I  Serviceable  Boars— Bred  Kilts 

i  J.  CARL  JEWETT.  .Mason,  Mich. 

*.iiinMniHirilMIIIIIMIIIItillllllMlllilltlllHiHllllllllllllin>lllllllllllllllliUHIHillllllttlllMMIIIIItllHllln^ 

LARGE  BERKtHIRCt  AT  NIGMWOOO 

.><  vciity  nr.I.:rt,f,l  '.iW  ;.v.i..T  nciHiilii^  ^n  Ki'owiug  rig 
not  fat,  2:,J.O  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven  montlis. 
.Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You  cannot  buy' 

biKKer  or  better  ones.  .Send  for  list. 
U.C.&.H.B.  HARPlON'ni.VG.  Box  45  Dundee.  N.Y. 

LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

.s«rylo*  boars,  fall  gllta'and  young  pli?g  for  sale.  Satis- 
faction or  money  refunded,  dend  for  catalog  Prlcea 
very  reasonable.    H.  ORIM.SHaw,    North  Kaat,  Pa. 

Reg  Chester  Whites  ^,  Sl^'p'igJT'w^L'^ 

old  at  S6  A  so  ea.  also  2  Reg.  Holstein  Bullcalveaat 
S2SM.       I.  R.  Taoger.  York  Springs,  Pa . 

Oldest  oreeder  In  the 
Pedigreed 
for  sale. 
Wllmlngtun,   Ohio.   See  D. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  "t"l" 

"       stock 


■SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Cl    1    (       l>; era  "'"l  """"K"  t"  """•■">.*  10  ea  Pe<llKree 
v^.  X.  v./.   t  »e^  with  each,  2  Jan. boars,  JL-ica.  They 

aredandlea.  F 

OUSTIN  STOCK    FARM. 


F.  W.  MACKINDKR,  Mgr 
Harrlsvllle.      \flch 


Chester  Whites  JL  0. 1.  C's.  ^'4'"-,^^  ^^"tlHtS- 

lion  and  safedeHvery  guaranteed.         KNTERPRIhk 
r>AIRV  FARM.     John  I.    Van  Horn.  Prop..  Tro».  P«. 


k^  A  R   *•"*   raised   the  price  of  everything  but  our 

»V/^XV   larue   O.  I.e.  Swine. 

WILL  H.  TOPE. R.  D.  3.  Carrollton,  Ohio 

riigh  Grade  Keg  Berkshires  J;'c'tro"n%ul«r 

teed  or  no  pay.  W.  8.  J0H.V80N.         Berwick.  Pen n" 

Laree  Bttfkshlre  Swine  "^<:-<'*t«rpd  hiki,  orad 

.inSt  c^rl,*?  «Win«   Prio<-«  rea.snn.iblo;  writ*' 

PlOMK  FARM,  (enter  Valley.  Pa  •• 


CARE   IN    FARROWING    AND 
WEANING  OF  PIGS 


csmwood  Barkshlraa  of  themoHt  popular  bloodlines- 
uervloe  boars  and  niBts  at  uel«hborly  prices.  SatlsfHctluu 
guaranteed.  JOHN  C.  BUKA\f,    (iettysburg.  Pa. 

Registered  Berlcshire.^-  k'JU"b"o't^''i,x'l;J:  ,^o'5 

Jf'ces. W.  J.  McCONNELL,  Oxford,  Pa. 

R«*rlct<hir(*v  Young  boars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Two 
Lwci  a.9ijiics  gows  br»«l  Aug.  farrow.  Price  $35  each 


4usa«i  Berkshirt   Farm 


Dagsboro,  Del. 


•J Urao«  £*'!''*  '*"  »"«™  <;ilt.s  bred  for  Aug.  A  Sept. 
-#iliww»  Spring  pigs  mated  not-akin.  Pedigree  fur- 
nished. Write   Ira  I).  Jackson.  R.  i>.  10.  Van  Wert  O 


Bellevue  Farm  Diirnrs  ••■'"getype.  ft  mo.  old. 
iJCMCVUC  r  arm  U/urOCS  n„ar«.gllta.A  pigs  from 
Vpr.  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood.    Cofttesvllle.  R.I>..P». 


Registered   Berkshires 

KDWIN  B,  MAULK. CostesTllle.  Pa 

Jersey  Red  Pigs  k"  •'"""      f^'-v'ce  ^oars  anfi 


C.  Budd, 


bred  sows. 

II.  n.t, 


Medford.  N.  .1 

CHESTER    WHITES  and    POLAND    CHINAS 

All  ages,  Rel9t*re<l  free.  Jersev  hulls 

J.  A.  BOAK,  Route  4         Newcastle.     Pa. 


Ferret.s  for  Sale  ^'■"■'"'.'■..'''^'"'■••"■•''i  'r"ni  work 


I-.  T    r.KCKY 


crs.    Write  for  prices 

HoTncsvllle.  Ohio 


HHHIIIIIMIflM' 


Kncloscd  tind  cliiMk  for  .$4.!)o  for 
.T-line  ad  13  times,  due  .April  'jnth. 
The  nd  is  bringine  results  Thank 
.von. — T    R.  Tanser,  York   Springs,   Pa. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


,.,r 


Household 


WITH  THE  NEW  APPLES 


'Apple  delicacies  and  desserts  are  nev- 
er so  well  relished  as  when  the  early 
apples  first  ripen,  with  all  their  tender- 
ness, flavor,  tartness  and  zest.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  early  apples  are  not 
featured  more  strongly  in  the  city  mar- 
kets; they  usually  go  to  waste  by  the 
bushel  on  the  farm.  If  sold  at  even 
half  the  price  that  winter  apples  usual- 
ly bring,  both  the  farmer  and  the  city 
consumers  would  greatly  benefit  by 
their  use. 

There  are  thousands  of  bushels  of 
early  apples  this  year,  inexpensive,  very 
wholesome  and  delicious.  Let  us  get 
acquainted  with  their  goodness  as  much 
as  possible. 

Apple  Biscuits. — Peel  6  to  8  good-sized 
mellow  Yellow  Transparents,  slice,  and 
mash  with  a  potato  masher,  or  run  thru 
the  food  chopper.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  extract,  and  sugar  to  sweeten — 
about  6  or  7  tablespoons.  Make  a  ten- 
der biscuit  dough.  To  the  usual  recipe 
(2  cups  flour,  2  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  salt,  2  tablespoons  lard  or  but- 
ter and  2-3  cup  sweet  milk)  I  like  to 
add  1  beaten  egg  and  i  cup  sugar.  Roll 
out  thin,  cut  in  3-  or  4-inch  squares, 
put  a  portion  of  fruit  on  each  square, 
draw  up  the  edges  and  press  firmly  to- 
gether, bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
brown  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Apple  Dumplings  with  Peanut  Crust, 
— ^Make  a  dough  as  above,  omitting  the 
egg.  In  its  place  rub  into  the  flour 
i  cup  of  good  peanut  butter,  then  mix 
other  ingredients  as  usual.  In  each 
square  place  one  pared  and  cored  Duch- 
ess apple,  whose  center  has  been  filled 
with  a  paste  made  by  rubbing  together 
equal  parts  sugar  and  peanut  butter. 
Wet  the  edges  of  the  crust,  fold  togeth- 
er and  bake.    Good  hot  or  cold. 

Soft  Gingerbread  with  Apple  Cream. 
— For  the  gingerbread  use  \  cup  sugar, 
*   cup  molasses,   \    cup   butter   or   lard, 

1  teaspoon  ginger,  1  teaspoon  soda  dis- 
solved in  i  cup  hot  water,  1  egg,  and 
IJ  cops  flour.  Bake  in  one  long  shal- 
low pan.  Place  large  squares  on  dessert 
plates  and  on  each  pile  a  dressing  made 
by  beating  until  stiff  the  white  of  1 
egg,  1  cup  powdered  sugar,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  1  large  apple  grated.  There 
will  be   many  repeated   orders  for   this. 

Apple  Pancakes. — For  Sunday  morn- 
injjr  bake  generous-sized  wheat  pan- 
cakes of  uniform  size.  Butter  each  and 
'  spread  with  sweetened  ai)ple  sauce. 
Pile  nix  or  eight  such  pancackes  on  a 
platter  and  turn  whipped  sweetened 
cream  over  the  top. 

Apple  Puff  Balls.  —  Peel  and  core 
whole  large  apples,  being  careful  not 
to  break  the  apples.  Fill  the  centers 
with  chopped  and  stoned  dates,  place 
in  a  buttered  tin,  cover  and  bake.  When 
tender  mask  with  a  merigue  made  of 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  2  eggs  and 

2  tablespoons  powdered  sugar.  Return 
to  the  oven  a  few  minutes,  and  serve 
Good   either  hot  or  cold. 

Apple  rn.stard  Pie. — Peel,  core  and 
run  thru  the  chopper  4  to  6  good-sized 
tart  apples.  Add  2  beaten  eggs,  J 
cup  sugar  and  1  pint  of  milk.  A  little 
cream  improves  it.  Bake  in  one  crust 
like  any  custard  pie. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. — Fill  a  pud- 
ding dish  half  full  of  sliced  apples, 
sweeten  with  brown'  sugar,  and  poar 
over  it  a  batter  made  of  h  eup  sugar, 
1  teaspoon  butter,  1  beaten  egg,  }  cup 
milk  and  2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
with  flour  to  make  like  cake  batter. 
Bake,  and  serve  with  sweetened  cream. 

Fairy  Pudding. — To  1*  cups  apples 
sauce  add  }  cup  grape  juice  nnd  2  heap- 
ing tablespoons  cornstarch  dissolved  in 


a  little  cold  water;  boil  5  minutes,  then 
fold  in  2  beaten  egg  whites  just  as  you 
remove  it  from  the  fire.  Cool  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream,  colored  and  flavor- 
ed with  grape  juice,  and  sweetened  to 
taste. 

Apple  Bloom. — Core  8  Red  Astracnan 
apples  without  paring.  Fill  the  cavi- 
ties with  apple  jelly  and  cook  in  a  cov- 
ered dish  until  tender.  Remove  the 
apples  whole  to  a  glass  dish.  To  th« 
water  in  which  they  boiled  add  1  cup 
sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon, 
and  the  juice  of  1  orange.  Simmer 
until  syrup  will  jelly,  and  pour  over  the 
apples.  Cool  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Apple  Pudding  with  Rice. — Place  \ 
cup  rice  with  water  to  cover  in  a 
baking  dish.  When  the  rice  is  swollen 
and  tender,  place  in  it  6  tart,  peeled  and 
cored  apples,  with  1  spoonful  of  rasp- 
berry jam  in  each  cavity.  Cover  tightly 
and  bake  15  or  20  minutes,  then  pour 
over  all  a  custard  made  of  1  pint  of 
milk,  2  eggs  and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake 
until  it  sets.     Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — Cream  1  cup  su- 
gar with  i  cup  shortening  and  add  a 
variety  of  spices.  Dissolve  1  teaspoon 
soda  in  a  little  warm  water,  then  stir 
into  1  cup  of  unsweetened  apple  sauce; 
beat  well,  add  IJ  cups  flour  and  }  cup 
raisins,  and  bake  45  minutes.  Frost 
with  white  icing  sprinkled  with  candied 
caraway  seeds. 

Apple  Butter. — A  simply  made  apple 
butter,  to  be  kept  in  the  cupboard  for 


into  which  foods  divide  themselves,  be- 
cause each  of  these  classes  has  its  own 
particular  method  of  digestion  proce- 
dure and  its  own  particular  digesting 
substances. 

Protein  Digesters. — ^First  let  us  take 
up  the  class  called  proteins,  which  are 
not  only  energy  and  heat  producers  but 
also  muscular  tissue  (builders  —  body 
builders,  they  are  sometimes  callcfi. 
Lean  meat  belongs  almost  wholly  to  this 
class;  the  yolk  and  the  white  of  eggs; 
also  the  curd  of  milk  contain  a  lot  of 
it;  beans  and  peas,  wheat  and  oats,  con- 
tain a  lesser  proportion.  The  saliva 
contains  no  substances  that  soften  and 
divide  up  the  proteins;  not  until  they 
get  to  the  stomach  is  their  digestion 
started.  There  they  are  first  softened 
by  hydrochloric  acid  (which  is  the  stom- 
ach gland  secretion  that  you  taste  when 
you  regurgitate  and  have  "sour  stom- 
mach");  then  a  substance  called  pep- 
sin can  begin  its  work  of  dividing  up 
the  meat  fibers,  which  division  is  furth- 
er continued  by  a  substance  from  the 
l)ancrea8,  which  acts  on  them  in  the  up- 
per intestine  just  as  they  leave  the 
stomach;  and  later  by  an  intestinal  se- 
cretion which  reduces  the  meat  to  a 
liquid  that  is  easily  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  where  needed. 

Digestion  of  Fats. — There  is  no  sub- 
stance in  the  saliva  that  can  act  on 
fat  of  any  kind,  and  there  is  only  one 
in  the  stomach,  and  that  can  not  act 
on  fat  unless  it  is  emulsified,  that  i"?, 
has   its  globules  thoroly  separated   nnd 


CUCUMBER  BOAT    SALAD. 


"spreads"  and  brown  bread  sand- 
wiches, is  made  of  equal  parts  sugar 
and  tart  apple  pulp  which  has  been 
cooked  and  pressed  thru  a  sieve.  Boil 
slowly  2  or  3  hours,  until  thick,  and  add 
spices  very  sparingly. — Mabel  G.  Feint, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CUCUMBER  BOAT  SALAD 


Peel  a  crisp  cucumber  and  cut  into 
two  parts,  using  half  for  each  salad. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  soft  center.  Crisp 
in  ice  water  and  salt  for  i  hour.  Arrange 
crisp  lettuce  hearts  on  a  plate,  alternat- 
ing with  sprays  of  dark  green  parsley. 
Roll  a  couple  of  lettuce  leaves  and  cut 
in  ribbons  with  a  sharp  knife.  Fill  the 
center  of  the  cucumber  boat  with  a  mix 
tnre  of  the  lettuce  ribbons,  some  diced 
apple,  and  orange  or  pineapple  or  both, 
and  thinly-sliced  radishes.  Moisten  the 
whole  with  boiled  salad  dressing  and 
garnish  with  a  few  walnut  meats. — Dor- 
cas Weibster,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DIGESTIBILITY  OF  HAM 


Pork  is  more  difficult  to  digest  than 
beef  because  its  muscle  tissue  or  fibers 
are  more  enveloped  in  fat.  This  fat 
helps  to  make  the  fibers  more  easily 
pulled  apart,  therefore  we  say  that  pork 
is  more  tender,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
nor  the  chief  consideration  in  digestion. 
In  order  to  understand  why  the  fat  in- 
terferes with  digestion  of  the  lean  parts 
or  the  fibers,  we  must  first  inquire  a 
little  into  the  digestive  processes,  ami 
learn  something  a1)out  the  way  that  the 
substances  which  do  the  work  act.  To 
do  this  we  must  first  know  the  claasea 


suspended  in  a  liquid  as  the  fat  or 
cream  is  suspended  in  fresh  whole  milk 
before  it  has  had  time  to  rise  tj  the 
top.  Therefore  meat  fats  are  not  chang- 
ed until  they  encounter  the  pancreatic 
fluid  as  they  enter  the  upper  intestine, 
and  later  the  digestive  ferments  from 
the  intestinal  glands. 

Why  Fat  Coated  Meat  and  Fat  Soak 
ed  Food  is  Hard  on  Digestion. — Now  you 
can  see,  can  you  not,  why  the  fat  pork 
fibers  are  less  easily  digested  than  lean- 
er meats!  The  fat  coating  of  the  fibers 
keeps  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin 
of  the  stomach  glands  from  properly 
starting  their  work  on  the  fibers,  thus 
"liiowing  the  bulk  of  the  digestion  of 
these  into  the  intestines  after  th^'  pan- 
creatic and  intestinal  substances  have 
diHiiitoyrated  or  digested  the  fat  away 
from  rhe  fibers.  Thoro  mastication  of 
the  meat  in  the  moutli  helps  very  ni.i- 
terially  to  break  up  the  fat  coating; 
remember   this  when  you   eat  pork. 

Carbohydrate  Digestion.  —  Starches 
Dnd  sugars  make  up  a  class  of  foods 
called  carbohydrates  because  they  on- 
sigt  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
These  are  not  tissue  builders,  but  they 
are  a  very  economical  and  large  3,)urcM 
of  heat  and  energy.  These  foods  are 
acted  upon  at  once  in  the  mouth  by  the 
saliva  just  as  soon  as  you  chew  them, 
.".ud  the  better  you  do  this  thg  better 
work  the  saliva  can  do  on  them.  Now 
you  sec  why,  if  you  let  potatoes,  dough 
nuts  and  other  fried  foods  get  soaked 
with  fat,  the  saliva  can  not  so  readily 
g(  *  at  the  particles  of  them.  That  is  the 
reason  why  frying  in  deep  hot  fat  that 
sears  the  outside  quickly  and  prevents 
soaking    is    pri>fcr»ble    to    sauteing    or 
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he.Tting  in  a  little  fat  in  a  shallow  pan. 

How  About  Ham  I — There  is  Itsi  dif. 
fculty  with  ham  because  th<i  fat  ij 
chietiy  in  a  layer  on  the  outside,  leaving 
the  lean  fibers  more  to  themselves.  An,i 
therefore  many  people  with  disordcrctl 
digestive  apparatus  find  themselves  able 
to  digest  ham  without  trouble  who  can 
not  eat  spare  ribs  or  roast  pork. 
Points  About  Cooking  Ham 

In  the  following  directions  for  bako.l 
ham,  the  soaking  would  be  disastrous 
to  fresh  meat,  but  it  really  improvea 
the  ham  because  it  removes  some  of 
the  salt  that  was  necessary  to  incorpor- 
ate to  cure  the  ham.  It  may  dissolve 
out  a  small  part  of  the  flavors  that 
would  be  obtained  in  a  fresh  ham,  hut 
it  does  make  the  flavor  less  strong  and 
more  delicate  than  without  the  soaking, 
A  20-hour  soaking  just  about  restores 
the  water  content  that  was  lost  in  the 
curing  and  hanging  process,  and  makes 
the  flavor  and  texture  far  nicer;  longer 
soaking  is  liable  to  extract  some  of 
the  flavor  and  nutrients.  Ham  be-ng 
chiefly  muscle  fiber  needs  long  slow 
cooking  at  a  low  temperature.  Sealing 
the  ham  in  the  dough  conserves  any  sub- 
stances that  might  leak  out  in  the  blow 
baking.  Basting  with  liquid  fat  also 
answers  the  same  purpose.  —  Harriet 
Mason. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


PENNSYLVANIA     FABMEB    PATTERNS 


Be  arure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
eacii  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin 
ning  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
s-ponsible  for  correct  filling  of  yooir  qvinTi 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patlernj 
Vddress  Pennsvlvania  Fanner,  261-263  S*. 
Tliird    .Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1785.— A  Smart  Dress  in  Middy  Style. 
— Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
It  requires  6  yards  of  ?3-inch  material 
for  a  12-year  size.  Price  of  pattern,  10 
cents. 

1801. — Girls'  Apron  and  Cap. — Cut  in 
•5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It 
requires  2J  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  10-year  size,  for  the  apron,  and 
■f     vnrd    for    the    can.      Price.    10    centd. 

1798. — Ladies'  Combination. — Cut  in 
3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  3i  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1810  —  1811.  —  Ladies'  Costume.  - 
Waist,  1810,  cut  in  7  sizes:  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust  measure. 
Skirt,  1811,   cut   in   7   sizes:   22,   24,  26, 


28,  .70,  32  and  34  inches,  waist  measure. 
It  will  require  7  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  entire  dress  for  a  mediun' 
size.  The  skirt  measures  about  4i  yards 
at  the  foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  W 
cents  for  each   pattern. 


The  Capon  on  the  Farm 

By  HOY  FOSTER  IRVING 

New  Jer.sey 


A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  an  old  turkey  hen  or  two 
v^^ith  their  broods  of  young  poults  rang- 
ing around  the  barn  yard  and  orchard. 
These  birds  were  produced  largely  for 
the  farmer's  own  table  and  the  holi- 
day trade.  However,  the  prevalence  of 
guch  diseases  as  black-head  has  made 
it  well  nigh  impossible  in  many  sections 
to  produce  the  Thanksgiving  fowl,  and 
many  are  forced  to  go  turkeyless.  Chick- 
en is  a  "'O'"^  "'■  ^'^^^  common  dish  on 
the  farmer's  ta'ble,  but  it  does  not  come 
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skin  from  the  front  toward  the  rear  of 
the  bird's  body.  When  the  operation  is 
over,  this  skin  slides  back  over  the  slit 
in  the  muscles  between  the  ribs  and 
keeps  out  dirt  and  infection.  I  always 
cut  in  the  direction  away  from  the  back, 
as  there  is  a  large  artery  in  that  region, 
which,  if  cut,  will  allow  the  bird  to 
bleed  to  death  in  a  short  time.  Never 
cut  toward  the  back. 

I  make  an  incision  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  then  insert  the  spreaders 
gently.  These  keep  tlie  ribs  apart,  and 
hold  the  wound  open  so  that  the  opera- 
tor may  have  a  good  view  as  he  works  in 
the  body  cavity.  The  thin,  paper-like 
membrane  that  lies  around  the  intes- 
tines is  then  broken  by  means  of  a  short 
hook,  and  when  this  is  done  the  testicles 
will  bo  found  directly  beneath  the  slit, 
attached  very  closely  to  the  back.  They 
are  a  pinkish-yellow  color,  and  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  navy 
bean.  The  top,  or  right,  testicle  will  be 
in  plain  view,  and  the  lower,  or  left, 
testicle  may  be  seen  by  gently  push- 
ing the  intestines  away  from  the  back. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the 


CAPON  FOSTER  MOTHER  WITH  •HER"  FAMILY. 

up  to  the  special  requirements  for  the 
big  holiday  spread. 

But  there  is  a  way  of  providing  a 
special  treat  by  means  of  the  chicken, 
and  that  is  thru  the  capon.  A  simple 
surgical  operation  is  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  fowl,  covered  with  ten- 
der, juicy  meat  that  is  better  than  tur- 
key meat.  The  author  of  this  article 
has  practiced  the  operation  of  caponiz- 
ing  for  the  past  three  years  and  finds 
that  it  is  a  paying  proposition,  not  only 
for  the  home  table  but  in  the  produc- 
tion of  capons  for  market  as  well. 

In  selecting  birds  for  the  operation, 
I  always  choose  those  which  are  healthy 
and  rugged.  The  best  age  at  which  to 
eaponize  is  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  or  just 
about  the  time  the  cockerels  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  comb.  I  usually  take 
the  birds  at  night,  and  place  them  in  a 
clean,  dry  coop.  They  are  not  allowed 
food  or  water  during  the  next  day  and 
night,  and  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  they  are  ready  for  the  operation. 
The  starving  empties  the  intestines  an<l 
makes  more  room  iu  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty- 

A  small  table  or  a  barrel  set  upon  end 
is  all  that  is  required  for  the  operating 
table.  The  bird's  wings  and  feet  are 
secured  by  means  of  strings  attached 
to  light  weights  which  hang  over  the 
edge  of  table  or  barrel.  These  keep  the 
bird  in  the  proper  position.  I  place 
the  bird  on  its  left  side,  and  make  the 
incision  on  the  right  side  only.  When 
the  birds  are  extra  large,  I  sometimes 
have  to  make  an  incision  on  both  sides, 
hut  it  is  best  not  to  do  this  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  the  shock  and  loss  of 
blood  are  greater  and  there  is  more 
danger  of  losing  the  bird  in  this  way. 

Proper  preparation  before  performing 
the  operation  is  a  big  secret  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  remainder  of  the  job.  Many 
farmers  think  that  the  operation  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  it  is  simple  and  easy 
if  the  birds  are  in  the  proper  condition 
at  the  start.  It  is  always  best  to  use 
good  reliable  instruments,  as  these  give 
the  best  satisfaction. 

^ith  the  fingers,  locate  the  last  two 
fifbg,  next  to  the  hip  joint,  and  the  in- 
''ision  i8  mad^  between  these  ribs.  Be- 
fore making  the  incision,  pull  back  the 


small  portion  of  tissue  left  iu  the  body 
will  cause  the  bird  to  retain  its  male 
characteristics,  and  it  is  called  a 
"slip". 

When  both  organs  have  been  removed, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the 
spreaders,  allow  the  wound  to  close 
and  the  skin  to  slide  forward  over  it. 
A  small  amount  of  disinfectant  can  bo 
used  to  wash  the  wound,  but  many  per- 
.-^ons  do  not  use  even  this.  Infection 
rarely  ever  causes  trouble,  as  the  wound 
heals  quickly  and  the  birds  seem  resis- 
tant to  infection  in  the  body  cavity. 

I  always  mark  my  capons  by  cutting 
off  the  middle  toe  on  the  right  foot, 
just  behind  the  nail.  This  never  grows 
out  again,  and  the  birds  are  indelibly 
marked,  and  I  can  distinguish  slips 
from  cockerels  that  have  never  boea 
caponized. 

After  the  operation,  I  carry  the  bird 
l)y  the  wings,  and  place  it  in  a  low 
coop  where  it  cannot  fly,  and  give  it 
plenty  of  soft  food  and  water.  Tliey  arc 
always  very  hungry,  and  forget  their 
wound  at  the  sight  of  the  food  before 
them.  In  a  few  days  I  look  them  over 
and  puncture  any  wind  puffs  which  I 
find  over  the  wound,  using  a  pen-knifa. 
They  a'-e  then  ready  for  their  regula' 
pen,  or  to  be  turned  out  with  the  otner 
chickens.  And  when  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  come  around,  I  have  a  supply 
of  tc^uder,  luscious   meat   that   is  lit   to 
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STANDARD  STYLE  Or  PICKING  CAPONS  FOR  MARKET:  THE   BIRD  ON  RIGHT 
IS  PICKED  CAPON  STYLE.  THE  STYLE    PREFERRED  BY  CITY  BUYtRS 

removal  of  the  organs.  I  always  remove  grace  the  table  of  a  king, 
the  lower  one  first,  for  if  the  opper  one  I  have  no  trouble  in  getting  from  tt-n 
is  taken  out  first,  the  blood  from  the  *o  twenty  cents  a  pound  over  the  mar- 
severed  membranes  flows  down  into  the  kot  (|uoiaticn  for  my  capons.  Once 
cavity  and  conceals  the  lower  organ,  your  customers  get  a  taste  of  e.ipon 
Insert  the  removers  carefully,  running  they  are  ?»illiug  to  pay  a  big  promiuni 
them  below  the  lower  organ.  Then,  by  fi.r  more,  and  I  have  no  troubl-^  i.i  d.'s- 
moving  them  up  toward  the  testicle,  and  -nosing  cf  all  I  car  produce.  Thus.  v\ith 
gradually  opening  them,  it  is  easy  to  ;i  very  8in«Mlo  operation,  I  have  turtiod 
.secure  it  firmly  just  as  the  upper  lip  of  what  mitht  have  been  a  to-.-.gh  old  r.i  .s- 
the  removers  slips  over  it.  There  is  ^er  into  a  largo  bird  filled  out  with  tinJ- 
somewhat  of  a  knack  to  this  part  of  the  cr  meat  of  unsurpassed  flavor. 

ojteration    which   can    be    secured    by   a  — — 

little  practice.     After  the  lower  organ  is  Young  stock  will  do  better  if  not  com- 

out,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the  pelled  to  pick  their  living  with  the  old. 

upper    one.      I    am    always   careful    to  There    will    also    be    less    trouble   from 

remove  every  bit  of  the  organs,  for  a  lice. 


Too  few  farmers  and  poultrymeu  real- 
ize the  value  of  poultry  manure.  The 
measure  of  its  value  depends  largely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
collected  and  preserved  for  use.  Nitro- 
gen, its  most  important  constituent,  is 
oasily  lost  unless  proper  precautions  are 
observed. 

The  belief  is  almost  universal  that  a 
dropping  board  built  under  the  roosts 
keeps  the  house  much  cleaner  and  les- 
sens disease  by  preventing  the  hens  from 
scratching  and  picking  food  from  the 
droppings  on  the  floor. 

A  very  efficient  method  of  treating 
poultry  manure  and  at  the  same  time 
of  balancing  it  for  average  fertilizer 
purposes  is  practiced  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station.  Sawdust  is 
put  on  the  dropping  board  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  to  every  ten  pounds  of  man- 
ure. Sawdust  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
improves  the  mechanical  state  of  poul 
try  manure.  It  also  insures  greater  ease 
of  application  by  preventing  lumps. 

The  practice  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
periment Station  is  to  remove  the  drop- 
pings from  the  house  and  put  in  a  barrel 
twice  a  week  when  practicable.  Four 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  are  added  for 
every  ten  pounds  of  manure.  This  addi- 
tion reduces  waste  thru  the  loss  of  ni- 
trogen. 


HINTS  FOR  POULTRY  RAISERS 


Grit  and  oyster  shell  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ration  for  both  young  and 
old.      To    neglect    this    would    be    poor 

t'conomy. 

•I 

Shade  is  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  during  the  hot  months.  Get 
the  chicks  into  the  orchard  and  corn- 
field. It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  sun- 
flowers. 

A  growing  chick  will  not  thrive  on 
.":..ort  rations.  If  the  right  kind  of  food 
is  fed,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
feeding, especially  if  they  are  given 
;>]enty    of  range. 

Supplement  the  regular  feeds  with  a 
-vet  mash— fed  crumbly.  Feed  all  the 
•  liicks  will  cU'an  up  before  goiug  to 
loost,  but  none  should  be  left  iu  the 
trough    for    it    will    sour.    . 

Mark  the  pullets  this  fall  so  that  you 
will  know  just  how  old  your  hens  are. 
A  leg  band  on  the  right  leg  one  year 
and  on  the  left  leg  the  next  will  assist 
in  culling  the  flock.  A  hog  ring  will 
.serve   the   purpose. 
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SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

OurSpecUlti  jare 


POULTRY 

E(i(;.s 

CALVES 


I 


POULTBY.  EGGS.  CALVES. 
Dressed  Meats.  Nutf  and  Butter 

Get  !□  loucli  with  ua 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

2M  Waihlntton  $1  and  Wtit  WatlUniton  Mkt.New  York 


LIVE  POULTRY   WANTED 

?rn™*^'5fi  2!^"        <^'"» "»«  "n "«nlte<l  quantity. 
^P.^l  "-"(SuftS   return.*"  ^"<'"'''-  ^--^^«' 
Qll)bg  A  Bro.  325  N. Front  St..  Phllada..  E«t.  1844 

Effcs  Wanted  "if.'l"*  P'^*=*  p'"''  '"'  ''••«» 

farms'  rn'r""?-,n^'2-"".";!.  J?"""*       UI-^lNwgSD 
FARMS.  Inc..     330  fcjat  S3rd.  Ht..  New    York  City 

C^HTr'K'^     b!.'2    P«f    J00.-I5.5    per     500. 
V-'A  llV-^rVO     silver  Lacc<l  and  White  Wyan- 

llan  Runner  Duoka,$2"uT'   ^""'''    "°"*'"    *°*^'°- 
VLUHAM  POULTfeY  FARM.  R.  39.  Phoenlxvllle.Pa 

S.    C.     W.    I./effhorns    ?*"   f*"^  "train,   lona 
A.  K.  URAVE8, Rexvllle.  New  York. 

3    C.  White  Leghorn  Ji?,Y"°«   »»•?•   '<>' 

'*r"^*  2S.*^?5  '»'«'>  P''<xluclng  heng;  ^^  ^°^ 

J.  r.  HHIREY Biewarutown.  Pa. 


Poultry,  ^SdTo'ilSJlnr^liiUI"'  ^*«'"  ^«»- 

w  A  MILTON. Ooohr»n»ata.  Fa 


^HITE  ROCKS  ^I^r^^^^^i^y  '«y«r: 

C.RCHA R»  FARM8.        R.  1?.^*  ."^  """^ew't'orN^: 
Wanted       '^a'*!  ^-""•.i'.'?^-''-';-'^  Buaranteed 


on  o    .;,^-   MURDOCK    and    Co 
39  8   Water  St.  Phllad'lphli. W 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


I'hiladelphia,  Tu.,  August  21,  1916.  _ 

There  lias  bet'ii  a  marked  improvement  iu 
the  general  quality  and  condition  of  the  pro- 
duce received  on  the  markets  in  the  past 
week  and  with  this  an  improvement  in  the 
general  demand  and  jjrices.  There  has  been 
an  ap|)arently  good  demand  for  all  first 
grade  stock  of  fruits  and  vegetables  but  cull 
stock  and  inferior  grades  sold  at  extremely 
low   prices. 

The  movement  in  potatoes  is  free,  with 
the  market  quite  active  and  good  stock  in 
demand.  Five-eighth  bushol  baskets  of 
Cobblers  and  Green  Mountain  potatoes  are 
selling  at  ").">  cents  per  basket  and  the  bulk 
stock  at  $1.20  per  bushel.  At  the  shipping 
points  the  receipts  are  reported  liberal  and 
the  demand  good.  Practically  every  section 
of  the  country  is  absorbing  the  supply  readi- 
ly and  at  good  figures.  A  few  cars  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  continue  to  arrive  and  are 
selling  at  $2.50  pec  barrel  for  first  grade 
and  $1.75  to  $2  for  second  grade. 
Near-by   Vegetables 

The  crop  •f  Pennsylvania  sugar-corn  has 
been  somewhat  lighter  this  season  than  in 
other  years  and  is  in  strong  demand.  The 
sales  are  being  made  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  hundred.  Jersey  sugar-corn 
in  baskets  is  selling  at  50  to  65  cants  per 
basliet.  All  desirable  stock  is  being  cleaned 
up  promptly  at  these  prices.  Lima  beans 
have  been  in  heavier  receipt  and  are  being 
offered  at  60  to  75  cents  per  basket  with  the 
greater  ))art  of  the  stock  being  sold  at  65 
cents.  Fancy  green  beans  continue  to  find 
a  good  outlet  but  old  beans  of  larger  size 
and  not  so  desirable  suffer  from  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  The  best  quality  beans 
are  selling  at  60  to  65  cents  per  basket  and 
larger  beans  at  25  to  30  cents  and  fre- 
quently at  the  buyers'  figures.  Wax  beans 
have  been  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  60 
to  75  cents  per  basket  and  not  in  adequate 
supply  to  meet  the  demand. 

Tomatoes  are  wide  in  their  range  of  quali- 
ty but  good  stock  sells  promptly  at  50  cents 
per  basket.  Some  grades  which  are  over- 
ripe and  are  not  well  graded  sell  at  30  to 
40  cents  per  basket.  Cabbage  is  in  very 
light  supply  and  sells  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per 
barrel  for  Pennsylvania  stock  and  30  to 
35  cents  per  basket  foa-  Jersey  cabbage.  The 
first  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  of  the  season  are 
being  offered  at  $1  per  basket  for  primes  and 
60  to  75  cents  for  seconds.  They  are  prov- 
ing quite  desirable  in  contrast  with  the 
Southern  stock  which  is  being  received  here. 
(Cucumbers  are  selling  at  the  record  prices  of 
the  season  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  basket,  and 
the  supply  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  trade.  Bunch  beets  of  medium  size 
are  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  100  bunches 
and  bunched  carrots  at  $2  to  f2.50  per  100 
bunches. 

FmltB 

Apples  from  New  Jersey  are  in  heavier 
receipt  and  the  market  somewhat  easier. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  the 
early  apples  now  being  offered  and  the  best 
grados  are  maintaining  good  prices.  Graven- 
stein  apples  are  the  leading  sellers  and  the 
prime  hand-picked  stock  of  this  variety  is 
selling  at  60  to  75  cents  per  basket;  Wealthy 
apples  are  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  per 
basket;  Orange  Pippin,  75  to  80  cents;  Per- 
main,  60  to  75  cents;  Haglow,  70  to  80 
cents.  The  i)rinie  grades  of  these  varieties 
are  sailing  primipally  at  30  to  40  cents 
per    basket. 

A  decided  improvement  has  been  found  in 
the  peaches  arriving  from  Now  Jersey,  both 
in  color  and  in  quality.  The  Carman  vari- 
ety is  about  all  marketed  and  the  last  of 
this  stock  offered  sold  at  35  to  50  cents  per 
basket.  A  few  Mt.  Rose  peache.<  are  arriv- 
ing here  and  selling  at  50  to  65  cents  per 
V4  bushel  basket.  Champion  peaches  when 
well  colored  sold  at  65  to  75  cents  per  bas- 
ket. A  few  crates  of  Champions  were  re- 
ceived from  New  Jersey  and  sold  at  $1.50. 
The  first  stock  of  the  Belle  of  Georgia 
variety  is  selling  at  85  cents  to  $1  per 
basket.  The  receipts  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland  have  been  very  light.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  shipping  Georgia  Belles  which, 
in  crates,  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50,  Hiley  Belles 
which  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  and  Mt.  Hose, 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  All  indications  point  toward 
a  good  market  for  the  better  variety  of 
peaclies  as  they  arrive  here  during  the  next 
4  or  5  weeks."  The  trade  is  absorhing  the 
free-fttone  peaches  as  they  are  offered  at 
Kood  i)rices  and  seem  willing  to  use  large 
quantities  if  they  can  receive  this  class  of 
stock. 

Jersey  cantaloupes  have  been  arriving 
rather  jKwr  in  quality  in  the  last  week  and 
prices  for  this  reason  have  been  consider- 
ably lower.  At  the  close  of  laet  week  sales 
on  prime  lopes  were  made  at  30  to  40  cents 
per  basket,  and  on  second  grade  from  10  to 
15  cents.  .\t  the  beginning  of  this  week 
there  is  a  little  belter  demand  and  on  sugar 
sweets  sales  are  made  at  40  to  50  cents 
per  basket  and  on  pink  meats  50  to  60  cents 
I>er  basket.  These  prices  will  hold  omly  on 
the  stock  which  will  cut  sweet  and  solid.  A 
larte  pro))ortion  of  the  receipts  cut  and  eat 
quite  similar  to  pumpkins.  Cantailoupesi 
continue  to  arrive  from  California  and  face 
the  competiition  of  the  nearby  stock  and  they 
are  nieelin;;  with  a  moderate  demand.  Stan- 
dard crates  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  and 
lK)ny  crates  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Delawan 
lopes  are  arriving  in  fairly  good  condiitioii 
but  much  of  the  stock  is  orer-ripe.  Stan 
>•'  ,i:<'  M'Miiii  'it  "«o  to  HO  cents  and 
the  jumlK)   crates   at    60   cents. 

Sixteen  cars  of  watermelons  wece  un 
load"d  here  today  and  met  with  good  de- 
mand. The  quality  and  condition  was  goo<l. 
Tom  Wh  I  son's  averaging  20  to  23  jtound- 
Hold  at  $175  to  ^i)Ci  per  car  and  for  2.')  tn 
2.S  pound  averaie,  $200  to  $225  and  for  3(» 
<  ound  average  $225  to  $250  per  car.  The 
receipts  of  melons  has  been  moderate  tlirn- 
out  the  season  and  the  market  fairly  actiive. 
Poultry 

The  market  has  been  well  stocked  with 
fowls  and  the  prices  are  sHghtly  less  than 
those  quoted  last  week.  Fancy  live  fowJ^ 
are  selling  at  18  to  19  cents  acoording  t( 
"I'tilit.v  Roosters  are  selling  at  14  to  1 ," 
cent*.  Sprinc  clvickens  are  in  very  limited 
supply  and  the  demand  is  adequate  to  clean 
nil  t.lie  entire  receipts  daily.  The  best  of 
the  receints  are  stalling  at  21  to  22  cents 
and    smalTer   sizes    at    19    to    20    cents.    White 


I.oghorns  are  in  sligjit  demand  and  continue 
to  move  at  17  to  19  cents.  Spring  ducks 
sell   at    15   to   17   cents  per  pound. 

The  market  on  dressed  poultry  is  cleaning 
iiji  in  good  shape  and  the  daily  receipts  are 
being  quickly  absorbed.  Fancy  selected  fresh 
killed  fowls  sold  at  23  Ms  cents  per  lb.  The 
li:ihter  stock  sold  at  21  to  23  cents.  Old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  sold  at  16  cents.  Jersey 
broilers  of  des<irable  size  and  quality  were 
in  light  receipt  and  the  demand  was  ade- 
(|uate  to  move  the  entire  supply  at  30  to 
32  cents  per  pound.  Those  weighing  from 
1  Vi  to  2  pounds  sold  at  28  to  30  cents.  Near- 
bv  spring  ducks  sold  at  19  to  20  cents. 
Eggs 

The  receipts  of  strictly  fresh  Jaid  eggs 
were  very  limiited  and  the  supply  was  quickly 
absorbed.  Sales  on  near-by  extras  were  at 
:i2  cents  per  dozen;  near-by  firsts,  29@30 
cents;  near-by  current  receipts,  26  to  28 
cents;  fancy'  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
were  jobbed  out  at  36  to  37  cents  per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 


YORK    PBODUOE    MARKET 


Kwes,    heavy,    fat    6.00®    7.00 

Lambs,    exitras    11.25®  11.65 

Good  to  choice 10.75®11.00 

Medium     9.00®  10.00 

Common    7.00((/    8.00 

Hogs. — The  market  was  strong  and  higJier, 
with  shipmeuts  well  sold  up.  Quotations  for 
\Ves.teru8  were  $11.80(<i)12  gross  weight  an<i 
i>14.75w  1  5  net  weight. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — .Ml  varieties  of  choice 
and  prime  meats  were  under  fair  request,  and 
steers,  heifers,  cows  and  hogs  were  advanced 
u  fraction. 

Steers 11  Ms  @  15 

Heifers     11      ®  14 

Cows     8 

Veal   calves    13 

Extra    calves    18 

Southerns  and  barnyards   10 

Country    dressed     13 

Extras 17 

Sheep    14 

Extra  wethers    16 

L.ambs     17 

Extra   lambs    20 


Hogs 


12%® 


York,   Pa.,   August   21,    1916. 

The  unusually  hot  weather  was  probably 
the  cause  of  one  of  tlie  dullest  markets  in 
all  lines  on  Saturday  that  bas  been  experi- 
enced for  some  time.  Eggs  advanced  several 
cents  per  dozen.  Tomatoes  are  considered  a 
short  crop  and  in  much  more  demand.  Apples 
continue  high.  Largo  corn  of  good  quality 
sells  very  slowly. 

Eggs. — 28® 30c  per  dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  28® 30c  per  lb;  separa- 
tor,   30®34c   per  lb.      Milk,    6c   per   quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  13((J15c  per  lb;  springers, 
18(?i'20c    per   lb.;    dressed.    50® 90c    each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  8 (a)  10c  per  Vi-pk.; 
70®  85c  per  bu.  Cabbage,  2®  7c  per  head. 
Lettuce,  4® 6c  per  head.  Beets,  3® 4c  per 
bunch.  Radishes,  3(ffi4c  per  bunch.  Onions, 
4®  5c  per  bunch.  Lima  beans,  18c  quart. 
Soup  beans,  12c  a  quart.  Lard,  15rtT>16c  lb. 
Beans,  6®  10c  %-pk.  Peas,  12®  15c  %pk. 
Corn.  8(f?12c  per  dozen.  Tomatoes,  4®  8c 
box;  40  (S' 80c  per  bushel.  Celery,  2  fa  10c 
bunch.  Cucumbers,  1(5t^3  each;  8®10c  a 
dozen.  Turnips,  10c  V4-pk.  Eggplants,  3® 8c 
each.  Peppers,  10c  dozen.  Cantaloupes,  3@ 
12c  each. 

Fruit. — Apples,  7®10<;  a  box;  8® 20c  a 
Vj-pk.  Peaches,  5®  10c  a  box;  15® 20c  %-pk. 
Pears,  8®  10c  per  V6-pk.  Blackberries,  8® 
10c  a  box.     Plums,    10c  a  l)ox. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — W"heat,  $1.42;  corn, 
90c;  oats,  55c;  rye,  90c;  bran,  $1.40  cwt; 
middlliings,    $1.65   cwf. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.37; 
corn,  85c;  oats,  48c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $24  i)er 
ton;  middlings,  $30  per  ton. 


PITTSBURGH   LIVE    STOCK 


NEW   YORK   PRODUCE 


New  York   City,    August   21,    1916. 

Butter  is  somewhat  higher  with  a  good 
demand  and  light  arrivals.  Trading  in  cheese 
is  light.  Country  markets  continue  strong. 
The  i>oultry  market  is  firm  in  both  live  and 
dressed,  with  light  receipts.  Trade  in  eggs 
opens  fairly  active  for  the  better  grades. 
Storage  eggs  in  pretty  good  demand.  Light 
receipts  oif  fruits  and  vegetables  of  most 
kinds.     White  potato  market  is  about  steady. 

Butter. — Creamery,  ex,tra,  (92  score)  per 
pound  32c;  higher  score,  32%®  33c;  thirds 
to  firsts,  26@31c;  state  dairy,  23@30c; 
packing   stock,    22®  25c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored,  specials,  17%® 
17%c;  white,  17®17%c;  daisies,  17%  @ 
18c;    skims,    10V4(rtU4c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered,  extra,  33® 34c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  31®32c;  dirties,  18®22c;  nearby 
white,  fine  to  fancy,  37® 40c;  ordinary  to 
good,    30®  3  6c;     browns,    34®  36c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  28 
®32c;  fawls,  18  V^® 22c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
squabs,  $2.75®  5  per  dozen.  Spring  ducks, 
per   lb.    20c;    turkeys,    fresh    killed,    28®  32c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Lettuce,  per  bas- 
ket, 50c®$.1.75.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50. 
Beans  per  basket,  90c®$1.75.  Cucumbers,  75c 
6?^1.25  bas.  Cabbage,  near-by,  $3(f?6  per  100. 
Onions,  per  basket,  $l(?r2.  Peas,  large,  $1.50 
(dZ  basket.  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  40c®$1.75 
box;  do.  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  50c ®$1 
per  carrier.  Beets,  near-by.  $1.25@3  per 
100  bunches.  Lima  beans,  $1®1.50  per  bas- 
ket. Squash,  $1@2  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  No. 
1,    $2.75®3. 

Fruits. — Apples,  hand  jiicked,  bbl.,  $1.50® 
4;  fancy,  large,  basket,  $1®1.75;  wind- 
falls, basket,  25®  50c.  Peaches,  Jersey,  75c 
(n$3.00  carrier.  Currants,  3®  5c  qt.  Black- 
berries. 7®  10  qt.  Raspberries,  7®  10c  pt. 
Muskmelons.  50c («  $1  per  crate. 

Country    Dressed    Calves — 

Choice,    p'cr  lb ®19 

Prime,  per  lb 17®  18 

Fair  to  good,   per  lb 15®  17 

Coarse,   heavy,   per  lb 14®  15 

Common,   per  lb 12®  13 

Buttermilk,    per   lb 13®15 

Grassers,    per   lb 10®  13 


Pittsburgih,  Pa..   August  21.    1916. 

Cattle. — The  sujiply  on  sale  Monday  was 
100  loads  comi)ared  with  130  loads  the  week 
before.  With  the  cooler  weather  and  better 
lirices  at  other  markets  tlie  market  ruled  ac- 
tive and  higher  on  all  grades  of  desirable 
cattle,  while  the  plain  and  coarse  grades 
ruled  steady  to  strong.  The  quality  on  sale 
was  not  quite  as  good  as  usual.  Heifers  in 
fair  supply  and  sold  generally  15  to  25  cents 
higher.  Fat  cows  steady  on  all  grades  from 
bolognas  to  choice.  Bulls  steady  to  strong  on 
all  except  little  thin  bolognas.  Best  fresh 
cows  strong;  medium  grades  and  springers 
slow.  The  cattle  supply  today  comprised  100 
cars.  With  a  fair  demand  the  market  ruled 
active  and  higher  on  all  desirable  fat  grades, 
finished   cattle  showing   the  most  advance. 

Good   to   choice    $9. 50®  10.00 

Good   1300   to    1400    lb 9.00@9.40 

Medium  to  good.   1200  to  1300  lb.   8.15®8.60 

Tidy,    1050   to  1150   lb 8.25®8.60 

Fair  to  medium,    1000  to  1100  lb.   7.25® 7.75 

Fair,    900    to    1000    lb 7.00®  7.40 

Common,   700   to  900  lb 5.50®6.50 

Rough,   half-fat,   1000   to   1300   lb.   7.00®8.00 

Cominun  to  good  fat  oxen    6.00®7.00 

(.'oniraon  to  good  fat  bulla 5.00®  7.25 

Common  to  good  fat  cows 4.00® 7.00 

Heifers,    700   to    1100    lb 5.00@8.00 

Bologna     cows      3.50@4.25 

Fresh  cows  and  springers    $25®  80 

<Jalves. — Receipts  of  calves  light;  market 
closed  50  cents  per  cwt.  al>ove  Monday's 
prices.  Receipts  today  were  700  head,  whic)\ 
.sold    altout   steady    with    Saturday. 

Veal    calves    $9.00®  12.75 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    8.50 

Hogs. — The  supply  of  hogs  during  the 
week  has  been  light  and  with  a  good  demand 
the  market  has  ruled  active  and  higher  all 
week,  the  close  for  the  week  being  atraut  40 
cents  per  cwt.  above  Monday's  prices.  To- 
day's receipits  were  300  double-deck  loads. 
All  good  weight  grades  sold  higher,  but  pigs 
went  slow  at  about  steady  values. 

Prime   heavy    $11.20® 

Heavy  mixed   11.25® 

Prime    medium    weights    11.30® 

Best   heavy   Yorkers    11.30® 

Light  Yorkers    10.75® 

Ciood    pigs    9.50®  10.00 

Common  to  good  roughs 9.00®    9.40 

Stags     7.00®    7.50 

Sheep  and  Lamlis. — The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  been  liberal,  sheep  meeting 
with  only  a  fair  demand  and  market  closed 
25  cents  per  cwt.  below  Monday's  prices, 
while  la.inbs  were  in  better  demand  and  on 
choice  handy  weights  the  market  dosed  25c 
per  cwt.  higher.  Today's  receipts  were  22 
double-deck  loads.  Choice  lambs  sold  up,  but 
sheep  and  other  grades  of  lambs  held  steady. 

I'rime    wethers    $7.75®    8.00 

(Jood  mixed    7.20®    7.60 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    5.50®    6.75 

Culls   and   common    3.00®    4.50 

Culls  to  choice  lambs    7.00®  11.00 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND   GRAIN 


PHILADELPHIA    LIVE    STOCK 


Total  for  week 
Previous  week 
Calves. — ^Total 


Sheep  and     Hogs 
Lambs 

9,240  4,766 

10.584  5,090 

of    calves    for    this 


Philadelphia,  Pa..  August  21,  1916. 
Receipts     for     the     week     ending     Saturday 
evening,   August  19: 

Beef 

Cattle 

.  .3,347 

.  .2,906 

receijits 

week  were  1.735   against  2,000  last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — A  steady  to  firm  undertone 
pervaded  the  ni.irket  on  the  most  desirable 
trnttle,  and  southern  Ohio  and  Illinois  stock 
was  principally  in  evidence,  with  demand  ol 
a  normal  diaracter.  Bulls  and  cows  of  the 
better  kinds  were  steadily  held,  and  tlie 
(ihoicest    calves    closed    active    and    stronger. 

Best     steers     $9.00f^9.85 

Choice     9.20r,(  9.40 

Good      8.75  ®  9.00 

Medium     .• 8.25(ffi8.50 

Common      7.O0fri  8.00 

Bulls      5.50  (?(  8.00 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  21,  1916. 

The  market  for  old  hay  of  good  quality 
rules  steady  but  the  under  grades  are  dull. 
New  hay  sells  slowly  at  $15  and  $17  per  ton, 
according    to    quality.       Straw    holds    steady. 

There  has  been  another  advance  of  4 
cents  per  bushel  in  price  of  wheat.  There 
is  a  fair  export  demand  but  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  strength  is  strong  bullish  s|)ecalation 
in  all  grain  centers,  based  uiion  unfavorable 
crop  rei)ortH.  Trade  in  corn  is  quiet  but  the 
market  ruled  firm  and  one  cent  higher  under 
light  offerings  and  stronger  western  advices. 
Offerings  of  oats  are  light  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced slightly.     Trade  is  slow. 

Hay. — Xo.  1  old  timothy,  medium  liales.  $20 
©21;  No.  2  do.,  $17®  18;  no  grade,  $10  fe 
11.  LigUt  mixed  clover,  $17.50®  18.50 ;  No. 
1    do.,    $1(U-  17;    No.   2    do.,    $14r((  15. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $14(3)14.50; 
^■'  ■;  do.,  $i3r.(  I3.5(t;  Xo.  1  tangled  rye, 
$12@12.50;  do.,  No.  2,  $11®  11.50;  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $9fi'i9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8((/i 
•<..'><).  Xo.  1  straw,  $9.50®  10;  No.  2  do., 
$8.50 ft  9. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $1.45®  1.48;  No.  3 
red.  $1.45  rf?  1.48;  re,iected  A,  $1.42  (fi)  1.45  ; 
rejected    B.    $1.39®  1.42. 

Corn. — .\o.  2  yellow,  96(??i97c;  Steamer 
yellow,  95W90c;  No.  3  yellow,  93@94c; 
No.   4  yellow,  90®  91c. 

Oats. — Xo.  '.'  wliite.  52r(;52%c;  No.  3  do., 
491'.  ra  50V2c;  No.  4  do..  47®48c;  standard 
white.     51®51V4c;     sample     oats.     44r«45c. 

Kci'd. — Winter  bran,  lOO-lb.  sacks,  $25.50 
((i'H\:    spring    liran,    do..    $24.50^25. 

Flour. — (Jar  lots,  winter  clear,  $5.75®  6.25; 
>iIr;iiL'hl.  $(i..' '>  fd  li  T.'> :  ii:it"nts,  $ti.2.")  ff7  7,2.')  ; 
city  mills,  patent,  $8.25® 8.50;  regular  grades 
.*">  7.">'.m;,-.'  ..       K\(.    tliuir.    •*.'..'>nr«  (>.'.'.")    imt    bbl. 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET 


Fat   cows    

Veal  Calves  — 
Exceptional  lots 
Good    to    choice     .  . 

Medium     

Common    

Southerns      

Sheep    and    Lam 
along  the  line  and 
an   upward    revision 
and    brought    about 
Wethers,    extra.     .  . 

Choice     

Good    

Medium 


4.75@7.25 

12. 50(??  13.25 

11.50f<i  12.00 

9.00rtT  10.00 

H.OOft     9.00 

6.00  rrf  10.50 

s.    -.Sheep    wire   steady    all 
the   choicest  lambs  showed 
Inquiry    was   seasonable 
a   fair   disposal. 

$    8.25 (Ti^    8.50 

7.75  r^r    H.Otl 

7.25  W    7.50 

6.25®    6.50 

4.50 


Common    3.50 (o 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  21.   1916. 

H.i.v — KiM-eipls  of  hay  are  running  light 
wliile  demand  is  showing  marked  activity, 
•  iriiviiN  I  eiiii:  readily  placed  at  (piotntions. 
Market  much  stronger.  There  is  stifl  a  little 
demand  for  good  sound  old  hay  and  very  lit- 
tle jirrivini;.  selling  from  a'tout  $13  per  ton 
for  No.  3  timothy  to  $18  for  Xo.  1.  Quota- 
tions are  on  ricw  hay.  Xo.  1  tiinothv,  .$14.50 
(ii\'>:  Xo.  2  timothy,  $12ft' 13.5i)';  .\'o.  3 
timothy,  $10Wll;  No.  1  light  mixed,  %\2(<i 
13;  Xo.  1  clover  mixed.  $Urfil2;  No.  1 
clover,  $9rt/10;  No.  3  prairie,  $11.5or«12; 
No.    4    prairie,    $8®  8.50. 

Flar  Corn. — Exceptionally  good  demiind  fur 
the  summer  season  while  receipts  are  light. 
Market   good.      Yellow,    No.   2,    94\4  (»95  Vic; 


August  Uti,  1918 


yollow  No.  3  90((i)92c;  high  mixed.  No  2  oi 
frii)4c;    mixed.   No.  2,   91  "i  92c.  '  *'' 

Oats. — Receijits    and    demand    alK)ut   equ.i 
.Market     quiet.        No.     2      white,     47  V^  ^43 
Standard,    4 ti '.ii  ft  4 7 c  ;    No.    3    white,    45%,' 
46c;     No.     4     white.     43>^ft44\ic;     Rei„c7«2 
40''.(43c.  ^• 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

New  York  City,    .Vugust  21,   lyig 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  market  holds  firm  on 
the  light  arrivals  of  lii;;li  grade  hay.  Moj. 
receipts  are  of  poor  or  badly  uiixed  qualii, 
and  such  grades  sell  slowly.  Straw  is  steady 
buit   quiet. 

Grains. — Market  experts  regard  the  gej. 
eral  situation  in  wheat  as  the  strongest  in  , 
generation.  Late  private  crop  rejiortg  pm 
the  season's  yield  of  wheat  at  less  than  600- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  less  than  the  nor- 
mal home  requirements.  Some  operators  ats 
jiredicting  $2  wheal.  The  export  market  ii 
strong  but  there  is  considerable  question  )> 
to  what  may  be  done  by  foreign  couatrif^ 
relative  to  supiilies  in  Europe.  Corn  jj 
strong  and  higher.  Oats  are  lirm  and  fairw 
active. 

Hay. — Large  bales. — No.  1  timothy,  $24f„ 
25;  Xo.  2,  .t20«(23;  Xo.  3,  $17 ft  18;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $19® 22;  lower  grade,  $12(,, 
14;    No.    1    clover   cFear,    $14ft  17. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye,  $15®16;  do 
No    2    $14(a)15.      Oat   straw,    $8ft9. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.68;  No  ■) 
$1.66;    No.  2   hard  winter,    $1.62%.  '   " 

Corn. — iNo.  2  yellow,  99 %c;  No.  3  yellow 
99  %c. 

Oats. — Ho.  3  white,  51®51V4c;  No.  4 
50  V^  ft  51c;   ordinary   to   fancy,    5(i 

Rye. — ^$1.25. 

Mill  Feed. — Coarse  Western  spring  on* 
liundred-j>ound  sacks  to  arrive,  $24fti24.6ii 
.Standard  middlings,  $25.10;  flour,  do.,  $36,10 
to  arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive,  140-pound  sacks 
$33.60.  City  feed  bulk  bran,  $24.  Heavy  ti^ 
in  bulk.  $24.  Red  dog,  $34.50.  Flour  mid 
dlings,  $34. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  21,  1910, 
The  buitter  market  is  strong  with  an  ii|j 
ward  tendency,  due  to  light  receipts  and  t 
fair  demand  th-at  keeps  supplies  closely  clean- 
ed up.  Only  a  small  pro{>ortdon  of  the  ar- 
rivals show  fancy  quaJity  and  holders  havj 
no  trouble  in  reaching  full  prices  for  thii 
description.  Medium  grades  are  moving  ou! 
fairly  at  the  inside  range  of  prices  and  the 
whole  market  is  in  good  position.  Ladle^ 
and  packing  stock  are  scarce  and  firm.  Re 
ceiipts  of  prints  are  light  and  fancy  goods  ate 
wanted.  Offerings  of  cheese  are  light  anil 
with  stronger  couritr^  advices  the  marke; 
rules  firm   and   a   shade   higher. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  apf- 
cials,  34c;  extra,  32®  33c;  extra  firsts,  Sl'.i 
31V4c;  seconds,  28Vi®29%c;  ladle  packed 
24ft  26c:  nearby  prints,  fancy,  35c;  avera^r 
extras,  33®  34c;  do.,  firsts,  30® 32c;  do., 
seconds,  29® 29^0;  special  fancy  brands  0! 
prints,    38®41c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
18c;  fair  to  good,  new,  17®  17  Vic;  do., 
part   skims,    9®  15c. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City,   August  21,   1916. 
The   supply   last   week    was   liberal    for  Ihii 
time  of  year,   demand   active   and  supply  we. 
cleaned   up.      Many    large   milk    concerns  hat* 

Milvanced  ttip  i>rice  on  i»int*i  frnrii  -^  t^  ' 
cents  on  grade  B  and  from  6  to  7  cents  or, 
grade  A,  The  price  for  the  grade  B  qusr: 
is  still  generally  9  cents  thruout  the  ciij. 
alt  bo  dealers  have  raised  the  price  on  tlir 
grade  .\  quart  from  10  to  11  cents,  wiiii 
talk  of  raising  the  price  on  the  grade  B  guar; 
in  the  near  future.  The  market  value  is  «ti. 
;i  sliadt^  alKJve  3%  cents  per  quart  for  grailf 
B   in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The    receipts    of    milk     and    cream    in  iv 
quart    cans    for    the    week    ending    August  1^ 
were   as   follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Creas 

Erie     45,778  3,821 

.Susqurtliaiina     5,283  466 

West   Shore    16,988  1,283 

Lackawanna     65,200         l,W 

X.    Y.    Central    (long    hauU  124,097  3,674 

N.  V.  Central    (short  haul).    24,100  4J 

Ontario 45,403  4,121 

Lehigh    Valley    45,800  2,04i 

Homer   Rams'dell    Line    ....      3,928  2,14i 

Xew    Haven    1,590  2: 

Pennsylvania    16,750  735 

Other   sources    1,200  4« 

Totals      396,217        20,3:« 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 

Elgin,    111.   August    19.    1916. 
Butter   was   higher  today,   sales   being  made 
at    ;io'^    cents    per    ))Ounil.      Twenty-five   tub' 
sold    at   that   figure, 

TOBACCO  MARKET 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Ai- 
sociation  several  topics  of  interest  were  a* 
cussed,  including  iirominently  the  outlook  '<" 
prices  upon  the  growing  crop.  No  sales  wf" 
ie|.orti'd  but  it  seems  that  many  offers  ha'f' 
lieen  made.  Bids  for  crop  lots  have  rangM 
from  $13  and  5  to  $15  per  cwt  and  one  i"' 
stance  reported  where  $16,  6  and  5  was  bid 
These  figures  are  interesting  as  tliey  foreMil 
to  some  extent  at  least  the  future  in  pric« 
Tilie  crop  has  grown  rapidly  and  is  in  ex«'' 
lent  condition  with  the  exception  of  some  o"' 
evenness  caused  by  the  ravages  of  cut  wonw 
■•ind  .i.Ni)  the  unusual  jirevalein'e  of  toliaf* 
worms.  With  such  a  late  start  it  i«  '•" 
markalile  that  much  of  the  Havana  iiroducj 
has  already  been  cut  and  a  few  places  iini»'i 
areas  of  seed  leaf  have  been  housed.  I"  "'*''. 
instances,  however,  growers  are  topping  •'* 
suckering  and  will  not  begin  cutting  '<"' 
^I'v.-r.il  wi'ck>.  1 1  wii-.  iirrjinu'i'd  to  ''"", 
duct  another  annual  automobile  tour  *' 
inspection  to  cover  as  much  of  the  "gar'if'' 
Kjiot"  as  practical.  Recent  tours  of  tt"' 
kind  include  one  by  some  three  hundrM 
planters  from  Virginia,  one  comjiosed  of  'i"" 
county  form  agents  of  the  state  and  anott"'' 
cenipri^i'd  of  prominent  farnuTs  lie.iil'il  , 
the  Governor  of  the  state.  The  atteiitw* 
<>f  te^iMco  men  has  been  ciilled  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  tobacco  exhibit  at  the  ^0"°! 
corniiig  Lancaster  County  Kiiir.  to  be  '""' 
September  26-29.  It  is  known  that  such  "J 
exhibit  is  commendable  to  tlie  lociil  iridii""'' 
and  often  mitigates  to  additional  advanlW 
in  selling.  Tn  former  years  Jhe  tobacco  " 
hibit  has  been  one  of  the  most  attracti^' 
leatures  in  tin-  entire  exhibition. — H.  "' 
'I'vecd,    .Xugust   21. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI  (Continued.) 


i.s  not  line  who  vvotikl  betray  himself."  to  uudersland  in  no  uncertain  signs  that 

For    lialf    an    hour    tliey    had    it    out,  the  Indians   would   kill   her   if   she   told 

back    and    forth,    \vitii(tiit    making    any  the    secret. 

arguments  to  jKT.suade  her  to  return  to  Colina  taking  into  account  the  pains 

Enterprise.  they  had  gone   to  to  keep  it  could  not 

Colina,    .seeing    that    slie   was   getting  deny    the    danger.      She    finally    asked 

nowhere,  finally  feigned  to  submit.  She  Marya   if   she    would    take    her,    Colino, 

obtained  his  ]iermission  to  go  among  the  to  the  p.lace  where  Nesis  was. 

Indians  by  herself  in  the  hope  that  they  Marya,    terrified,    positively    refused, 

might    tell    her    something    they    were  Pulling  off  her   gauntlet,   Colina   dis- 

afraid  to  tell  the  police.  played    to    Marya    a    ring    set    with    a 

the  third  day  without  any  surprise  from       Accompanied  ])y  Cora  she  went  from  gleaming  opal.  It  was  Marya 's,  she  let 

the   rear.                                                             teepee  to  teepee.     The  Kakisas  showed  her  understand,  if  she  would  serve  her 

Long  before  dawn     Colina    arose    and        They  found  tliat  the  main  body  of  the    themselves  siwed   by   her  coiidesiciitlon,  Marya 's    eyes    sickened    with    desire, 

awakened    her    maid.    This    was    Cora,     KaJtisa«    had    lioen     brought    back    to    Imt    still    they    were    uncommunicative.  She   wavered — but  finally   refused   with 

a  stolid  ('reo   half-breed,   doggedly   de-    their  village  here,  where  they  were  pur-       She    was    Gaviller's    daughter.      The  a  little  moan.    Terror  was  stronger  tha-i 

voted  to   her  mistress  and  accustomed   .suing  their  usual  avocations  under  the    jjlace  of  honor  by  the  fire  was  made  for  cupidity. 

to  receiving   her   impulsive   orders  like    eye  of  the  police  encamped  on  the  ter-    lier,  tea  hastily  warmed  up,  and  doubt-  Colina    debated    with     herself.      She 

inscrutable  commands  from  Heaven.         race  around  the  shack.                                   ful    Indian    delicacies    j)roduced.      But  asked  Marya  if  the  way  to  go  was  by 

Upon   being   notified,   therefore,   that        ('olina  immediately  addressed  herself   she  learned  nothing.  paddling, 

they  were  about   to   set  off  on    a  long    to    the  police   headquarters.                             At  any  mention  of  the  names  Ambrose  Marya    shook    her    head.      She    gave 

journey    overland    instead    of    by    the       She  had  remarked  Sergeant  Plaskett    Doanc    or   Nesis   a   subtle,   walled   look  Colina   to    understand    that    the    canoes 

launch,   she   set    to  work   to   get    ready    on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprise,  a  typi-    crept  into  their  eyes,  and  they  became  were  all  tied  up  together  and  watched 

without    surprise    or    question.                    cal  mounted  policeman.                                  imaccuuntably  stupid.  by  the  police.     She  signed  that  the  Ka 

Colina   wrote    the   letter    to   Ambrose        She  approached  him  with  confidence.       She  was  about  to  give  up  this  line  of  kisas  had  a   few  horses  up  the  river  a 

and  another  to  her  father.     The  latter    The   sight    of  her   astonished,   confused    inquiry  v/hen,  at  a  little  distance  from  little  way  that  the  police  did  not  know 

was  a  little   masterpiece  of  casualness,    and    charmed    him,    as    she    meant    it    the   nearest   teepeee,   she    came    upon   a  about. 

(Icsigui'd  to  jirevent  pursuit,  if  that  were    should.     Ho  was  only  a  man.                       X^\\    engaged   in    dressing    a    moosehide  Colina  finally  asked  if  Marya  wo-ild 

possible.                                                                  But  ^^  she  told  her  story  he  stiffened    stretched   upon    a  great   frame.     There  put  her  on  the  trail  to  the  other  village 

She  kne<w   that  they  dared  not  wait    into  the  policeman.     "Sorry,"  he  said    were  no  other  Indians  near.  Colina  re-  — in    exchange    for    the    ring.      Marya, 

another   day  before   starting   up-stream    uncomfortably.    "I  have  explicit  orders    solved    upon  a  last   attempt. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 


Marya 

Colina  drew  near  tlie 


jirl,  pausing  as 


after  a  struggle  with  her  fears,  con- 
sented. She  would  meet  Colina  on  tli'' 
Enterprise  trail  outside  of  camp.  It  was 
now  three  o'clock. 

Leaving   Marya,    Colina    returned    to 


if  casually  interested   in   her   woi'k.  She    'he   police    tents.    Simulating   an   air    of 


ill  the  launch.  from    Inspector    Egerton    not    to    allow 

iiny  communication  between  these  j>eo- 
Dear  Father:  p'*^  here  and  the  other  branches  of  the 

I  have  heard  a  rumor  of  new  evidence  tribe." 
bearing  ou  the  trials.  It's  not  worth  "Why  not?"  asked  Colina. 
while  telling  Inspector  Egerton  and  de-  Plaskett  shrugged  deprecatingly.  was  a  fat  girl,  with  a  peculiarly  gootl-  discouragement,  she  told  Sergeant  Plas- 
laying  everything,  because  I'm  not  sure  "  Xot  for  me  to  say.  I  can  guess,  per-  humored  expression,  and  evinced  no  awe  kett  that  she  had  learned  nothing  and 
of  anvthing.  I'm  off  to  investigate  for  h.n|is.  It's  not  possible  to  lock  them  all  at  Colina's  approach,  but  affected  de-  signified  her  willingness  to  return  to 
myself.  "IS   hut   these  people   are    under  arrest   light.  Enterprise. 

I'm    taking    Cora,  and   shall    have    a    ,iust    the   same.     I   must   keep   the    dis-        Colina  obeyed  an   inward   suggestioi',  "I'd  start  at  once."  she  said  sug- 

couple    of    reliable    men    with    me,    so    .ifTected  from  mingling  with  the  loyal."   sent  Cora  back  to  the  Grampierres,  and    gestively,  "but  my  horses  are  tired." 
there's  no  occasion  to  worry.    You  must        "That's  all  right,"  said  C^olina,  "  but    sat  down  beside  Marya,  determined  to        Plaskett  was  greatly  relieved.     "I'll 
not  attempt  to  wait  for  me,  of  course,    you  can  give  me  a  policeman  to  go  up   take  plenty  of  time  to  establish  friend-    furnish  you  with  fresh  horses,"  he  said 
If    I    secure    any    information    worth    the  river  with  me  and  make  a  search."    ly  relations.  instantly.     "Let  your  horses  stay  here 

while  Mr.  Seton  will  find  a  way  to  send  He  shook  his  head  regretfully  but  This  was  not  difHcult.  The  pJump,  and  rest  up.  I'll  send  them  in  with  the 
me  out  with  it.  If  I  do  not,  why  I'm  firmly.  "Inspector  Egerton  ordered  me  copper-skinned  maiden  was  overjoyed  fi'"^t  patrol,  and  you  can  then  return 
not   an   essential  witness  at  the   trials,    to  leave  the  up-river  people  alone,"  he    by  the  opportunity  to  examine  anything    mine." 

and  of  course  I'll  be  all  right  here  with    said.      "The    coming    of    a    policeman   so   wonderful   as  a   white   girl  at   close        This  was  what  Colina  desired.     Plas- 

t he  Setons  until  you  get  back.  would  throw  them  into  excitement.     No    range.  kett  sent  a  trooper  for  the  horses,  and 

Affectionatelv,  <>ne    can    say    what    they    might    do.      I        No  jmrt   of  (Molina's   person   or   attire    liimself  escorted  Colina  back  to  the  spot 

Colina.        can't  take  the  responsibility."  her  with  a  soft  crooning.     The  fastidi-    -''t   the  foot  of  the  hill   where   she  ha<l 

('olina    shrugged.    "Then    the    Gram-    escaped    her    scrutiny.      Marya    stroked     'idered    the    (iranipierres    an<i    Cor-i    to 

She    left    the    letters    with    the    cook,    pierres   and   T    must    go    by   ourselves,"    her  with   a   soft   crooning.     The  fastidi-    "ait  for  her. 

giving    precise     instructions    for    their    she  said.  ous    Colina    bore    it,    smiling.      At    the        She  told  Germain  the  ,same  story.  The 

ilelivery.     That  to  her  father  was  not  to        Plaskett  became  even  stiffer  and  more    throat  of  her  waist  Colina  was  wearing  a    half-breed,    who    had    been    interviewed 

be  handed  over  until  her  absence  from    uacomforfcable.    "Germain    Grampierre   topaz-pin,    to    which    the    Indian    girl's    ''\'    I'laskett    in   the   meantime,   wa^   de- 

the  house  should  be  discovered.  Nothing    and  his  brother  had  no  business  to  leave   eyes  ever  returned,  dazzled.  lighted   by   her   resolve   to   return.      He 

was  to  be  said  about  the  other  letter,    home,"  he  said.  Colina  finally  took  it  off,  and  pinned  it    instantly  set  to  work  to  pack  up. 

The  two  girls  saddled  Ginger  and  the  "By  their  own  confessions  they  are  in  Marya 's  cotton  dress.  Marya  gav-  In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  started 
next  best  horse  in  the  stable  for  Cora  implicated  in  the  raid  on  the  Company's  way  to  an  extravagant  j)antomime  of  '""r  home.  As  they  mounted  the  hill, 
to  ride,  and  took  a  third  horse  with  a  flour  mill.  They  were  told  that  if  they  joy.  Bowing  her  head,  she  seized  Colina's  ''laskett  gallantly  waved  his  cap  fiom 
pack-saddle   for   their  baggage.  remained   at    home    they    would   not   be    hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  forehead.         below.     The  bush  swallowed  them.  Co- 

They  rowed  across  the  river,  making    molested.     But  if  they  attempted  to  es-       Meanwhile  they  exchanged  such  sim-    ''"a  was  thinking:  "What  shall  I  do  if 
the    horses   swim    in    the    wake    of    the    cape  they  would  immediately  be  arrest-    pic   remarks  as  lent   themselves  to   the    "^he  is  afraid  and  doesn't  come?'' 
boat.     On    the  other  side    they   set   off    cd."  medium  of  signs.  Colina  finally  ventured        However,  less  than  a  mile  from   the 

forthwith   on  the  Kakisa  trail.     Colina        "They're    not    trying    to    escape!"    to  pronounce  the  name  "Nesis"  at  the    ''^'pi",  they  forded  a  little  brook,  clim'bed 

cried  Colina.  same  time  asking  by  a  sign   which  in-    •'<    shallow   hill,   and    there,   true   to   hey 

"I    don't    believe    they    are,"    said   eluded  the  teepees  if  she  was  there.  agreement,  waited  Marya,  standing  like 

Plaskett.     "But  I've  got  to  send  them       Marya  looked  startled.    She  hesitated,    ;'   statue   beside  the   trail, 
home.     Orders  are  orders."  but  Colina's  hold  was  now  strong  upon        Colina    made    believe    to    be    greatlv 

But    this   was   not   the  kind   of   argu-    her.  She  shook  her  head.  First  glancing    astonished,  and  drew  her  apart. 

'She  tells  me  she  knows  where  Nesis 
hidden,"    Colina    said    to    Germain. 


IS 


• '  She  says  she  will  take  me  there. ' ' 
"We  will  go  back,"  said  Germain. 
Colina  shook  her  head.  "No  need  f^r 

you  to  come  back,"  she  said.     "It  will 


had  decided  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  precious  time  to  turn  aside  to  the 
rjrampierres. 

Whether   Germain    started    before    or 
after  her,  she  could  find  him  on  the  way. 

That  he  would  start  for  the  Kakisa  Riv-  meat  to  use  with  a  young  woman  whose  cautiously    around    to    make   sure    they 

er  this  morning  she  had   no   doubt.  blood  is  up.  were   not   observed,   she   nodded  in   the 

When    they   had   ridden    a    couple    of  "Don't   you   recognize   anything   but  direction  of  up  river. 

miles    Cora   pointed    out    to    her    where  orders?"  she  cried.  "Inspector  Egerton  By  simple  signs  she  told  Colina  that 

the   tracks   of   four   horses   struck   into  is  hundreds  of  miles  away  by  this  time.  Nesis  was  in  a  village   (crossed  fingers 

the  trail.     They   were  just   ahead,   she  Are  you  going  to  wait  for  his  orders  be-  for    teepees)    beside    a    lake    (a    wide 

9aid.  fore  you  act?"  sweep,  and  an  agitated,  flattened  hand    only    anger    the    policemen.      You    an<l 

They  came  upon  Germain  Grampierre  Plaskett 's  position   was  not  an  envi-  for  shimmering  water),  and  that  it  could    Ceorges  go  on  home.    I  will  get  a  poli^ie- 
and  his  brother   Georges   making  their  alile  one.  "When  anything  new  comes  be  reached  by  a  journey  with  one  sleep    man   to  go  with  me." 
first  spell  by  the  trail.    Great  was  their  np   I   have  to  act  for   myself,"   he  ex-  upon  the   way.      (Here   she  paddled  an        (M-rmain  protested,  but  his  secret  de- 
astonishment    upon    hearing    Colina   an-  plained   stiffly.     "The  story   about   thi.i  imaginary    canoe,    stopj>ed,    closed    her 
nonncp  her  intentions.  girl  is  not  new.     During  the  past  week  eyes,  inclined  her  head  on  her  shoulder 

Germain    used   all    the   obvious    argu-  I    have   examined    every  principal    man  and  held   up  one  finger.) 

merits    to    turn    her    back,    and    Colina  in  the  tribe  and  many  of  the  women.  Colina,  overjoyed,  proceeded  to  furth- 

smilingly  overruled  them.  He  was  open-  "I  have   not   found   any  clue  to   the  er    questions.      In    the    same    graphic,    on    the    spot,    and    thev    parted.      The 

ly  in  awe  of  her,  and,  of  cour.se,  in  the  existence   of  such   a   person.   Moreover,  simple    way    she    learned    the    story    of    Grampierres    continued    toward    Ealer- 

'•nd   she   had    her    way,    and   they    rode  every  man  has  testified  in  unmistakable  Ambrose's  imprisonment  and  how  Nesis    prise,  and  the  three  girls  turned  back 

together,  Germain  shaking  his  head  with  signs  that  Ambrose  Doane  was  not  only  got  him  out.                                                          Colina    breathed    more    freelv       PIts- 

spcret  misgivings.  at  large  while  he  was  with  them,   but  "Come!"    she    cried,    extending    her    kett    now    believed    Hiat   she    hai    -r.ine 

They  pushed   their  horses  to   the  ut-  that  he  directed  all  their  movements."  hand.     "We'll  .see  what  Sergeant  Plas-    Imme    with    Germain,   and  Germain"  be 

most,    ever    urged    on    by    Colina,    who  "  They  have  been  told  that  by  saying  ket  has  to  say  to  this! "                                 iicved  she  had  gone  back  to  Plnsketr 

pould  not  know  what   might  be  behind  this    they    can   save    themselves,"   said  But  when  Marya  understood  that  she       Marya   had   mounted   on    the'-    pack- 

*liem.    But  she  know  they  rode  the  best  Colina.  was  expected  to  repeat  her  story  to  the    |,„rs:..     Thev   had    not   gone    fa--    in    fl,.. 

I'orses  to   be   had   at   Enterprise.  "Po.ssibly,"    said     Plaskett.    "but    I  policeman,    a     frantic,    stubborn    terror    t  rail,  when  she  signified  that  thev  were 

They   reached    the   Kakisa   River   on  cannot  believe  that  among  so  many  there  took  possession  of  her.    She  gave  Colina    t.i  strike  off  to  the  left. 


sire  was  to  obey  the  sergeant's  or.Jers, 
and  Colina  had  no  difHculty  in  per- 
suading him. 

.-\.  division  of  the  baggage  waa  made 
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The  going  was  not  too  difficult.  They 
had  covered,  Colina  guessed,  about  five 
miles  when  the  sky  showed  ahead  thru 
the  tree  trunks,  and  Marya  signed  that 
they  were  to  dismount  and  tie  the  hora- 
es.  Leading  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
trees,  she  made  them  lie  down. 

They  found  themselves  overlooking 
a  grassy  bottom  similar  to  that  upon 
which  tho  Kakisa  village  stood.  A  score 
of  Indian  ponies  were  feeding  in  thp 
grass. 

Marya  made  Colina  understand  that 
the  trail  to  Kakisa  Lake  traversed  the 
little  plain  below  alongside  the  river. 
She  signified  that  some  men  wore  ex- 
pected from  the  upper  village  that  day, 
and  that  Colina  must  wait  where  she 
was  until  she  saw  them  pass  bijlow. 
Finally  Marya  pointed  avidly  to  tlie 
opal  ring. 

Colina  handed  it  over.  The  Indian 
girl  slipped  it  on  her  own  finger,  gazing 
at  the  effect  with  a  kind  of  incredulous 
delight.  The  stolid  Cora  looked  on  dis- 
approvingly. 

Suddenly  Marya,  without  so  much  as 
a  look  at  her  companions,  scramlbled  to 
her  feet,  and  hastened  silently  away 
thru  the  trees.  She  was  clutching  the 
ring  finger  with  the  other  hand  as  if  she 
feared  to  lose  it,  finger  and  all.  That 
was  the  last  of  Marya. 

Sure  enough,  before  the  sun  went 
down,  they  saw  a  party  of  four  Indians 
issue  out  on  the  little  plain  from  the 
direction  of  up  river.  Crossing  the 
grass  and  dismounting,  they  turned  their 
horses  out  and  cached  their  saddles 
under  the  willows. 

Then  they  proceeded  afoot.  Colina 
waited  until  she  was  sure  there  were 
no  more  to  follow;  then  mounting,  she 
and  Cora  rode  down  to  the  trail. 

OHAPTEE  XXXVIII 


The  Finding  of  Nesls 
The   afternoon   was   waning,  and  Co- 
Una,   knowing   she    must   have    covered 
sixty  miles,  began  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
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trees  upon  one  of  the  familiar  grassy 
bottoms  that  bordered  the  river  they  at 
last  saw  grazing  horses  and  knew  they 
were  hard  upon  their  destination. 

A  spur  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  view 
up  river.  Rounding  it,  the  teepees 
spread  before  them.  They  were  con- 
tained in  a  semicircular  hollow  of  the 
hills  like  an  amphitheater,  with  the 
river  running  clo.se  beside. 

Colina  had  decided  that  in  boldness 
lay  her  best  chance  of  success.  Clap- 
ping heels  to  her  horse's  ribs,  there- 
fore, she  rode  smartly  into  the  square 
appearing  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Indians  before  they  were  warned.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  her  white  face  af- 
fected tliem  something  in  the  way  of  a 
miracle. 

Every  man  dropped  what  he  was 
about  and  stared  with  hanging  jaw. 
They  knew  Gaviller's  daughter  by  re- 
pute and  the  word  was  passed  around 
that  it  was  she. 

Colina  searched  rapidly  among  them 
for  one  that  might  answer  to  tho  de- 
scription of  Nesis.  There  was  no  girl 
that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  have  been  called  beautiful.  Not 
wishing  to  give  them  time  to  spirit  her 
away,  Colina  suddenly  raised  her  voice 
and  cried:  "Nesis!" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  several 
heads  in  the  crowd  turned  involuntarily 
toward  a  certain  teepee.  Colina,  per- 
ceiving the  movement,  wheeled  her  horse 
and  lopod  across  the  square  in  that 
direction. 

Cora  followed,  leading  the  pack-horse. 
The  Indians  sidled  after.  Approaching 
the  tP<«poo  she  had  marked,  Colina  heard 
sounds  of  a  muffled  struggle  inside. 
Flinging  herself  off  her  horse  and  throw- 
ing up  the  flap,  she  saw  a  figure  on  the 
ground,  held  down  by  several  old  crones. 


"Hands  off!"  cried  Colina  in  a  voice 
so  sudden  and  peremptory  that  the  old 
women,  tho  the  words  meant  nothing 
to  them,  obeyed. 

Nesis,  lithe  and  swift  as  a  lynx, 
wriggled  out  of  their  grasp,  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  darted  outside,  all  in  a 
single    movement,    it    seemed. 

The  two  girls  faced  each  other,  Nesis 
panting  and  trembling.  The  same  look 
of  bitter  curiosity  was  in  each  pair  of 
eyes.  Each  acknowledged  the  other's 
beauty  with  a  jealous  twinge.  But  in 
the  red  girl's  sad  eyes  there  was  no 
hope  of  rivalry.  She  soon  cast  down 
her  lids. 

Oolina  thought  her  eyes  the  saddest 
she  had  even  seen  in  a  human  face. 
Nesis  was  as  slender  as  a  young  aspen 
and  her  cheeks  showed  a  clear  olive  pal- 
lor. Her  lips  were  like  the  petals  of  a 
rose.  Colina,  remembering  that  Am- 
brose had  kissed  them,  turned  a  little 
hard. 

"You  are  Nesis f"  she  asked  tho 
she  knew  it  well. 

The  girl  nodded  without  looking  up. 

"You  know  Ambrose  Doane!" 

Again  the  mute  nod. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  to  testify 
for  himf" 

Nesis  looked  up  blankly. 

"I  mean,"  explained  Colina,  "will 
you  come  and  tell  his  judges  that  he 
did  not  lead  the  Kakisas  into  trouble  t" 

Nesis,  by  vivid  signs,  informed  Co- 
lina that  Ambrose  had  been  a  prisoner 
among  the  Indians. 

It  occurred  to  Colina  as  strange, 
since  she  could  understand  English,  that 
she  should  use  signs.  "I  know  he  was 
a  prisoner,"  she  said.  "Will  you  come 
with  me  and  tell  the  police  thatt" 

Nesis  turned  and  with  a  despairing 
gesture  called  Colina 's  attention  to  the 
gathering  Indians  who  would  prevent 
her.     Not  a  sound  issued  from  her  lips. 

"Never  mind  them,"  said  Colina 
scornfully.  "Are  you  willing  to  come?" 

Nesis  lifted  her  eyes  to  Colina 'e — 
eyes  luminous  with  eagerness  and  euio- 

A! —  a     —  r-i.i.. a3-3 :  — 
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"Why  doesn't  she  speak!"  thought 
Colina.  Aloud  she  said:  "All  right. 
Tell  them  I  am  going  to  take  you.  Tell 
them  that  anybody  that  interferes  does 
so  at  his  peril."  She  pointed  to  her 
rifle. 

To  Colina 's  astonishment,  the  girl 
lowered  her  head  and  flung  an  arm  up 
over  her  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  sh.e  cried. 
"I'll  take  care  of  you."  She  drew  the 
arm  down.  "Speak  to  them!"  she 
said  again. 

Nesis  slowly  raised  her  head.  Her 
eyes  crept  to  Colina 's,  humble  and  un- 
speakably mournful.  She  opened  her 
mouth  and  pointed  within. 

Colina  looked — and  sickened.  A  little 
cry  of  utter  horror  was  forced  from  her, 
and  she  fell  back  a  step.  She  saw  why 
Nesis  did  not  speak.  The  weakness  was 
momentary.  She  faced  the  assembled 
Indians  with  blazing  eyes. 

"You  cowards!"  she  cried  ringingly. 
"You  pitiful,  unmanly  brutes!  I  don't 
know  which  one  of  you  did  it.  It  does- 
n  't  matter.  You  all  permitted.  You 
shall  all  suffer  for  it.  I  promise  you 
that!" 

Under  the  whips  of  her  eyes  and  voice 
they  cringed  and  scowled. 

Colina  thrust  her  riding-crop  into  the 
hands  of  Nesis.  "Get  on  that  horse," 
she  commanded,  pointing  to  the  pack- 
animal.     "Mount!"  she  cried  to  Cora. 

Meanwhile,  from  her  own  saddle  she 
was  hastily  unfastening  her  rifle.  She 
resolutely  threw  the  lever  over  and 
back.  At  the  ominous  sound  the  In- 
dians edged  behind  each  other  or  sought 
cover  behind  convenient  teepees. 

Nesis  and  Cora  were  mounted.  Co- 
lina, keeping  her  eyes  ou  the  Indians, 
said  to  them:   "Go  ahead.     Walk  your 
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horses.     I'll   follow."  She   swung  her 
self  into  her  saddle. 

No  one  offered  to  follow  directly,  bm 
Colina  observed  that  those  who  had  dij. 
appeared  around  the  teepees  were  catch 
ing  horses  beyond.  Others  running  out 
on  the  square  on  the  other  side  had  dii- 
appeared  around  the  spur  of  the  hiH 
Plainly  they  did  not  mean  to  let  Lei 
take   Nesis   unopposed. 

Striking  into  tho  woods  out  of  sigln 
of  their  pursuers,  the  girls  urged  theii 
horses  to  the  best  that  was  in  them.  Cfr 
lina  bethought  herself  of  profiting  b? 
Nesis 's  experience. 

"Nesis,"  she  called,  "you  know  thea« 
people!    What  should  we  dof  " 

Nesis,  rousing  herself  and  turning  he; 
dreadfully  eloquent  eyes  upon  Colina, 
signified  that  they  must  ride  on  for  Hf 
present.  When  the  sun  went  down 
would  tell  what  to  do.  For  an  hoK 
thereafter  they  rode  without  speaking 

While  it  was  still  light  they  came  on 
on  another  meadow.  Nesis  signed  ti 
Colina  that  they  should  halt  at  the  edp 
of  the  trees  on  the  other  side,  and,  pick 
eting  the  horses,  let  them  graze  fori 
little  while. 

Thoy  had  no  sooner  dismounted  thi 
the  Indians  appeared  out  of  the  w 
at  the  other  side  of  the  meadow, 
ing  the   girls,   they  likewise   dimounti 
without  coming  any  closer,  and  built  i 
great  fire. 

Nesis  took  the  gun  and  went  on  r 
the  trail  to  guard  against  surpise  frog 
that  side.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  sb 
returned,  and  signing  to  Cora  to  saddli 
the  horses,  she  made  a  reconnaissane 
across  the  meadow.  Coming  back  prei 
ently,  she  indicated  that  they  were  Bt 
watched  from  that  side,  and  that  the] 
should  now  ride  on. 

Evidently  the  Indians  thinking  the 
had  them  trapped  in  the  trail  wer 
careless.  Indians  are  not  fond  of  scoi 
duty  in  the  dark  in  any  case. 

They  softly  .made  ready,  taking  cai 
not  to  let  the  firelight  betray  their 
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fresh  wood  on  the  fire.  They  mount! 
and  proceeded  into  the  woods,  walking 
their  horses  slowly. 

(Nesis  led  the  way  until  they  reached 
a  shallow  stream  making  its  way  on 
a  stony  bed  to  the  river. 

Halting  her  horse  in  the  middle 
it,  Nesis  allowed  Colina  to  approae 
and  pointed  out  to  her  that  they  mm 
turn  to  the  right  here,  and  let  the! 
horses  walk  in  the  water  to  avoid  leaf 
ing  tracks. 

For  more  than  an  hour  they  made  i 
painfully  slow  journey  among  the  stonei 
Colina 's  heart  rose  steadily. 

Finally  Nesis  left  the  bed  of  thi 
creek,  and  urged  her  horse  oblique).' 
up  the  steep  side  of  the  coulee  on  tbi 
left. 

This   was   the   side   farther   from   thf 
lower  village,  and  the  Enterprise  tra 
and    Colina   wondered    if    she    had   noi 
made  a  mistake. 

"The  Kakisa  village,  the  trail  bad 
to  Enterprise  is  there,"  she  objected, 
pointing  northeast. 

Nesis  nodded.  With  her  graceful  and 
speaking  gestures  she  informed  Colini 
that  all  the  country  that  way  was  cov 
ered  with  almost  impenetrable  woodJ 
thru  which  they  could  not  ride  without 
a  trail. 

Southeast,  the  prairie  rolled  smoothly 
all  the  way  to  the  great  river  that  caaW 
from  the  distant  high  mountains. 

"Tho  spirit  river f"  asked  Colina. 

Nesis  nodded,  adding  in  dumb-sho* 
that  when  they  reached  its  banks  they 
would  make  a  raft  and  float  down  to 
Fort  Enterprise." 

"Good!"  said  Colina.  "Let's  ride 
on.  The  moon  will  be  up  later.  We'll 
camp  by  the  first  water  tkat  we  come 
to." 

(Continued  next  week.) 
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Industrial  Bonds 

Our   readers    will    ri'call    past    articles 
conferning   Miini('i]»al    Bonds   and    Rail 
road  Bonds,  and  this  article  deals  briefly 
with     the    third    class    of    investments 
known    as    "Corporation"    or    "Indus 
trial''  issues. 

In  this  division  are  included  a  great 
many  different  character  of  securities, 
covering  a  great  many  diversified  ac- 
tivities. In  or.it>r  to  intelligently  study 
and  analyze  this  type  of  security,  an 
investor  need  have,  more  particularly,  a 
jrood  amount  of  sound  common  sense 
and  business  Judgment,  and  the  scienti- 
fic application  of  economic  facts  has  a 
less  important  part  to  play  in  the  loan- 
ing of  money  to  Industrial  concerns  than 
to  the  other  class  of  borrowers  men- 
tioned in  previous  articles.  The  moral 
hazard,  or  personal  risk,  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  this  field  of  invest- 
ment. 

The  more  common  "Corporation"  or 
"Industrial"  bond  is  that  issued  by  a 
manufacturing  com[>any,  or  business 
concern,  to  either  provide  funds  for 
further  expansion  and  development,  or 
to  refund  or  pay  off  its  floating  debt. 
There  have  also  been  cases  where  mort- 
gages have  been  placed  to  cover  the 
cost  of  new  properties  or  to  buy  out 
new  companies.  There  are  also  cases 
wh^^re  this  money  has  been  borrowed  to 
acquire  the  interests  of  other  stock- 
holders; in  fait,  there  are  a  great  many 
legitimate  uses  to  which  money  may  be 
diverted,  provided  the  end  in  view  has 
for  its  iturpose  the  further  progress  of 
the  company. 

The  great  mass  of  issues,  such  as 
Coal  Bonds,  Timber  Bonds,  Steamship 
Bonds,  8teel  Bond.s,  Real  Estate  Bonds, 
and  any  luiinber  of  issues  put  out  by 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business,  come  under  this  head.  It 
is,  of  course,  very  diHi-cult  to  treat  on 
each  type  of  security  in  an  article  at- 
tempting to  (leal  with  them  as  a  whole, 
because  the  considerations  affecting 
them  are  peculiar  to  each  type  in  de- 
tail and  give  you  an  intimate  knowledge 
(if  each    one. 

Industrial  Bonds,  as  a  class,  yield  a 
higher  return  than  either  Municipal  or 
Railroad  Bonds.  This  is  due  very  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come 
under  the  requirements  covering  the 
investment  of  Savings  Banks'  funds  in 
the  Eastern  states,  neither  are  they 
availa'.-le  for  tru.st  funds.  Furthermore, 
because  more  study  is  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the 
bail,  the  investor  wants  adiled  return 
on  his  money. 

The  writer,  personally,  believes  very 
sincerely  in  the  merit  of  a  good  In- 
dustrial bond — where  the  company  has 
fixed  assets  of  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  issue;  where  established 
earnings,  over  a  period  of  years,  show 
after  depreciation  amide  to  cover  the 
interest  requirements  and  the  maturity 
payments;  where  the  business  is  con- 
cerned with  a  standard  commodity  or 
necessity  of  life,  and  not  a  luxury.  The 
ability  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
same  line  of  business  is  an  important 
item,  and  is  one  which  is  carefully 
studii'd  by  the  hankers  sponsoring  these 
securities. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  lost  in  investments  in  poor 
corporation  bonds— ^just  as  there  has 
been  in  investments  in  jioor  railroad 
and  municipal  issues,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  selection  has  been  well 
made,  and  the  recommendations  taken 
of  a  reliable  banker  or  bond  house,  the 
investor  has  secured  an  unusually  good 
return  on  his  funds,  and  at  the  same 
time   eii.i()yeil   a    substantial    profit,   in    • 


great  many  cases,  where  the  bonds  have 
been  called  in  advance  of  maturity  or 
redeemed  by  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund. 

The    larger    issues    of    this    class    are 
very  often  listed  on  the  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Cleveland  Stock  Exchanges,  and 
actively    dealt    in    thru    giving    them    a 
wide    and    marked    degree    of    convert- 
ibility.     But  the  significant   feature   in 
these  bonds  consists  in   the   fact  that  a 
great  many  local  issues  are  sold  by  the 
smaller  houses  to  their  clients,  and  the 
bonds   are    held   by   the    investors   until 
maturity.     As  the  issue  is  reduced  thru 
serial    payments    and    operation    of    the 
sinking  fund,   the   margin   of  equity    to 
the  loan  increases,  and  in  this  way  the 
bonds  become  more  desirable,  are  more 
eagerly  sought  after  by  other  investors, 
and  may  be  readily  converted  into  cash 
— often  at  a  profit. 
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(Continued  from  page  2.) 
an  association  does  not  wish  to  assess 
members  for  current  expenses,  it  may 
borrow  at  6  percent  from  the  Federal 
land  bank  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  one-fourth  of  its  bank 
stock. 

The  law  requires  both  the  land  banks 
iind  the  farm  loan  associations  to  make 
provision  for  certain  reserves  before 
they  can  pay  any  dividends. 

Agents  of  Land  Banks 
In  sections  where  loi-al  conditions  do 
not  make  the  formation  of  associations 
practicable,  the  Farm  Loan  Board  may 
authorize  the  Federal  land  bank  to  make 
loans    thru     agents     approved     by     the 
board.   These   agents   are    to    be    banks, 
trust  companies,  mortgage  companies  or 
savings    institutions,    chartered    by    the 
state.     They   may   receive  as  compensa- 
tion   the    actual    expense     involved    in 
transacting    the    loan    and    in    aiUlitiou 
thereto  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
...    ...f    ......    nonniii    nn    t tl i>    iinoaid 
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principal  of  the  loans  made  thru  them. 
Joint-Stock  Land  Banks 
In  addition  to  the  system  of  12  Fed 
eral  land  banks  and  the  national  farm 
loan  associations  of  borrowers,  the  Act 
permits  the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
land  banks  and  authorizes  them  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  lending  directly  to 
borrowers  on  farm  mortgage  security 
and  issuing  farm  loan  bonds.  These 
banks  must  have  a  capital  of  not  less 
than    $2r,0,000. 

The  joint-st(»ck  landlbank  is  free  from 
many  of  the  conditions  im|K>sed  on  the 
Federal  land  banks.  Subject  to  the  50 
and  20  percent  value  limitation  and  the 
limitation  as  to  territory,  the  joint-stock 
land  bank  may  lend  more  than  $10,000 
to  a  single  individual  and  it  is  not  re 
stricted  to  making  loans  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
land  bank. 

The  joint-stock  bank,  like  the  Federal 
land  banks,  cannot  charge  an  interest 
rate  on  farm  mortgages  in  excess  of  6 
percent,  nor  shall  such  interest  rate  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  1  jiercent  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  bank  upon  its  Last 
issue  of  bonds.  A  joint-stock  bank  is 
limited  in  its  bond  issue  to  1.")  times  its 
capital  and  surplus. 

Amonig  the  restrictions  placed  on 
these  banks  under  the  Act  are  (1)  tha^ 
their  mortgages  must  jirovide  for  an 
amortization  system  of  repayment  such 
as  is  prescribed  in  the  ca«e  of  loans 
thru  the  Federal  land  banks,  and  (2) 
that  they  shall  in  no  case  demand  or 
receive  under  any  form  or  jiretense  any 
commission  or  charge  not  specifitvilly 
authorized  by  the  Act  and  approved  by 
the    Farm    Loan    Board. 

The  bonds  of  the  joint-stock  land 
banks  are  exempted  from  tax.-^^^ion. 
Their  capital  stock,  however,  is  not 
evempteil. 
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Made  for  all  kinds 
of  shooting. 
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Seed  With  This 
Convenient  Drill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  only  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advantage  is 
the  result  of  underslung  frame,  an 
arrangement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  srrain,  irrass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  desrree.  Llftins  lever,  levers 
retrulatinff  quantiUes  of  drain  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
In  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe,  Spring  Hoe  or 
SinKie  Disc  Openers  with  aprins 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  uni- 
form depth. 

Writetodayforyourdealer'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  booklet  "Seed- 
ins  with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill." 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 
Box  346,  York.  Peaiuu 

Othar  Farquhar  Productu 

Ensiacs  and  Boil«r*,  Saw  MilU, 
Threshers,  Tractors,  Potato  DiaBors. 
Cultivators.  HydrauUe  Prosse*. 


This  Graduated  Tie- Space 
is  the  result  of  a  patented 
method  of  cutting  and  join- 
ing fhe  collar  top  and  hand. 
It^s  an  exclusive  feature  in 

^     COLLARS      ^ 

This  graduated  Tie-Space  means  uniform 
space  for  your  tie  whether  your  collar  be 
large  or  small,  wide  or  narrow. 
Demand   SLIDEWELL.      15c  Each. 
11.75  per  Dozen. 

HalUHartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 


ASK 


^A\ 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to  _^  ^ 
your  soil  and  crops. 

5«nil  for  Boohlmt  •  Fr— 

The    American    Airricul- 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  BaUimore.  Phil- 
adelphia. Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleyeland. 
Detroit,  etc 


When  writing  lo  advertisers  i)lease  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
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Test  3  Free 
SheUs 

YOU  can  settle  all 
arguments  about 
what  shot  shell  is  best. 
Test  all  mak^s  and 
get  valuable,  positive 
information. 

/iKy;BLACK  SHEUS 

Getting  the  free  shells  and 
information  regarding  the 
tests  takes  hardly  a  moment's 
time.  Just  write  your  name 
and  address  and  that  of  your 
ammunition  dealer  on  the 
margin  of  this  advertisement, 
tear  it  out  and  send  it  to  us. 
You  will  get  in  return  full  in- 
formation and  an  order  on 
your  dealer  for  instruction 
booklet  and  three  shells,  free, 
from  his  stock. 

Udted  SutM  Cutridf*  Compuy 
2561    TtWtrB«iUng.N«wYorkQty 


CMiductad  ky  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  is  free  I 
to  our  »ub»criberB.  Each  communication  | 
should  state  history  and  symptoms  of  | 
the  case  in  full;  also  the  n«me  and  | 
address  of  writer.  Initial*  only  wUl  be  i 
published.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  | 
maiil.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  | 
columns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read-  I 
ers  to  make  use  of  it.  Clippings  from  | 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved 
land  classified,  make  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  symposiums  a  farmer- 
stockman  can  obtain. 
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Death  to  Heaves 

MElifTf^M*^    H<«T«,  Conch,  DUtcayw 
■wKWW   ■  Vl^     a        itnd  lBdl«e*«Joa  Cui«. 

•OS  Mmd  by  tsl  or  Znd  $  1  ean. 
Tlir**«MM  mr%  suarBntaad  to  our* 
or  meiMy  rafundatf . 


The  original  and  the  np- to-dato 
Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  'cr  Hoavps;  freo  booklet 
•zplalns  fully.    U  years  sale  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HBIVES  W  C0RRECT1II8  CAUSE— 

INDieESnON.  rS  A  GRAND  CONDI. 

TIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Safe.    Mo«t  economical.    Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Hosa. 
•l.OO  yar  «•■  at  dealara,  at^ame  price  by  parcel  puat. 

THK  AEWTOK  UtLMKBt  CO.,  T«Ud«.  CM* 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will   reduce    inflamed,    sw^ollen 

Joints,  Sprains,   Bruises,   Soft 

I  Bunches;     Heals     Boils,    Poll 

Evil,  Ouittor.  Fistula,  or 

any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  at  h  ii  a  poiitlre  antlteptle 
and  Ecrmicide.  Plcaaant  ioum;  doe« 
not  blister  andcr  bandate  or  re- 
more  the  bair,  sod  you  can  work 
tbe  hone.  $2.00  per  bottle,  dcllr- 
cred.    Book  7  K  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  antlieptic  liniment   for  mankind. 

Reduce*    Palniul.    Swollen  Veioi.    Goitre,   Wens.   Strain*. 

Brulae*.  Kopi  pain  and  InflammatloD.    Price  tl. 00  per  bottle 

M  dealer*  or  delirered.     Will  (ell  you  more  1(  yoo  write. 

Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.O.F.,  154Tsopl«  tL,Sprlnofl«i«.  MUft 


BROWN   FENCE 

fli  BARGAIN   BOOK 

AND   SAMPLE 


•  Over  28,000,000   rods  Brown '\ 
I  Fence  already  boM  to  400,000  | 
farmer*       Factory  Prieea, 
Fr<<if(ht Prepaid.  tSOatyl**. 
I>e  p«r  rod  uy.     Gates  and 
Sfeel  Poeta.  tool    Write   poatal. 
THK    BROWN    FKNCK    «   WIHK    OO. 
Depti  Xa  •       .       .       OI«v*lMi4,  DM* 
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WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

KfirHorsps.  Cattle  and  Hwlne. 

P'Ica,  M  Cant*  a  be?. 

C.  B .  Smith  r.  Co  ,  Newarh,  N.J. 


Fungus  Bunch. — I  have  a  horse  that 
injured  himself  by  bumping  leg  on  steel 
feed  trough  »ome  6  months  ago.  When 
first  moved  he  is  very  lame,  but  soon 
grows  better.  This  Jbunch  is  situated 
below  cap  of  hock,  i  would  like  to 
have  it  removed".  G.  C,  DuBois,  Pa. — 
A'p])ly  tincture  of  iodine  to  bunch,  3 
times  a  week.  This  is  about  all  you  can 
do. 

.Sow  Does  Not  Come  in  Heat. — I  have 
a  Poland  China  sow,  eighteen  months 
old,  that  ha'd  litter  of  pigs  last  April, 
io  far  as  I  can  tell  'she  is  in  perfect 
health,  but  fails  to  come  in  heat.  She 
is  fed  middlings  and  milk  and  has  plen- 
ty of  nice  grass.  J.  E.  C,  Friedeno,  Pa. 
—Give  your  sow  10  grains  of  ground 
nux  vomica,  30  grains  ground  capsicum 
and  45  grains  of  ground  ginger  at  a 
dose,  twice  a  day. 

Blotches. — I  have  a  three-year-old 
heifer  that  is  due  to  freshen  September 
15.  Both  of  her  shoulders  are  covered 
with  small  ^blotches.  I  tvould  like  to 
know  what  to  give  her.  G.  E.  B.,  Union 
Center,  Pa. — Give  her  a  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur  and  a  taiblespoonful  of  cooking 
soda  at  &  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day.  Ap- 
ply 1  part  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  49 
parts  water  to  shoulders,  night  and 
morning. 

Eczema. — I  have  a  black  mare,  six 
years  old,  that  has  eczema  affecting  the 
lower  portion  of  abdomen.  She  is  quite 
inclinied  lo  rub  herself,  indicating  an 
itchiness  of  these  parts.  Can  this  ail- 
ment be  cured  and  if  so  what  do  you 
recommend  f  She  has  a  colt  by  her  side, 
five  weeks  old.  R.  H.,  Huff,  Pa.— Give 
her  i  oz.  Donovan's  solution  of  Arsenic 
at  a,  (lose  in  feed,  two  or  thrpp  tim^a  a 
•  day.  Grain  and  gras.s  is  the  'beat  siiin- 
'nier  feed  for  her.  Wash  itchy -parts  with 
.soap  and  water  and  apply  one  j)art  io- 
dine and  twenty  parts  fresh  lard  or 
vaseline,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Summer  Itch. — I  have  a  four-year-old 
mare  troubled  with  an  itchy  condition 
of  the  skin.  Whenever  she  has  an  op- 
portunity she  rubs  her  hips  against  the 
stall  wall  and  for  the  past  ten  days  she 
has  gradually  grown  worse.  She  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  she  is  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  rub  against  such 
things  as  a  load  of  hay  or  grain.  So  far 
as  I  can  toll  she  is  in  good  health,  has  a 
good  appetite  and  when  turned  out  to 
pasture  is  inclined  to  play.  C.  W.  B., 
Monaca,  Pa. — Give  your  mare  i  oz. 
Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose,  three  times 
a  day.  Apply  one  part  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  500  parts  water  to  itchy 
parts  of  body,  after  she  has  been  wash- 
ed with  tepid  water,  fchree  times  a  day. 
When  this  itchy  condition  leaves  her, 
apply  one  part  oxide  of  zinc  and  fifteen 
parts  wool  fat,  every  day  or  two. 

Effects  of  Intense  Heat. — I  have  a 
young  cow,  fresh  this  spring  for  the 
first  time.  Ever  since  freshening  she 
has  had  more  or  less  of  a  cough  and  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  especially  if  kept  in 
the  hot  sun,  she  pants  and  acts  as  if 
she  were  short  of  breath.  She  only  does 
this  .panting  when  it  is  intensely  hot. 
She  also  shows  the  effects  of  heat  in 
mo<lerate  weather,  as  she  panted  during 
the  early  part  of  .Inne.  She  <i3  the  only 
one  of  my  cows  in  this  condition.  She 
eats  well,  gives  milk  regularly  and  of 
good  quality.  May  I  ask  what  you  be- 
lieve is  causing  her  to  cough?  W.  F.  M., 
Muney,  Pa. — Coughing  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  air  passage  at 
one  or  more  particular  parts  and  is  very 
often  brought  about  by  inhaling  dust  or 
irritating  j^ases  or  the  result  of  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Your  cow  should  be 
kept  in  a  clean,  cool  place  during  the 
summer,  especially  in  day  time.  Beed 
her  no  dusty  or  badly-cured  food.  Mix 
together  equal  parts  powdered  licorice, 
ground  ginger  and  gentian  and  give  her 
a  tablespoonful  or  two  in  soft  feed, 
twice  a  day. 


Gombautt's 

Causilo  Balsam 

ThB  Wofidm  Q^omttrnt  mnd  Stwost 

19  VoieHnary  Remedly  ^ 

HAS  MMiTATOttS  BUT  MO  OOMPETtTOnSi 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE* 

Sitpentde*  All  Cautery  or  Fir- 
ing. Invaluabkas*  CURS  for 
POUNDER, 

viND  puffs; 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTraWA, 

SON  DISEASE9L 

RINGBONE. 

PINK  EYgi 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FR6M 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS. 

SO^TCHE?, 

poll  evil, 
parasite! 

REMOVES 

BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTST^ 
CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 


W«  guanuitee  th*t  one  tablMpoonfnl  of  Oanatlo 
Balaam  will  prodoce  more  actual  result*  than  a  whol* 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  sparin  mlztur*  eTer  mads 
Brerj  bottle  told  la  warranted  to  (It*  satUfactlon 
Writ*  tor  testimonials  abowln^  what  tha  most  promt 
Bent  horsemen  say  o(  it.  Price,  Sl.OO  per  bottle. 
Bold  hj  dmKtrlata,  or  sent  by  azpress,  oIUtfVM  paid, 
with  (all  directions  (or  its  nse. 

Tho  Aoooaioti  Standard 
VETERIMAMY  REMEDY 

Aiwmym  ttettmbtom 

8ui»o  In  RmmuHmm 


SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


^g.a.*  CANADA.  CLEVELANOjQL 


NOTHING  BUT  GOOD  RKSn.T8. 

i.^'TS"*'  OOMBATTLT-S  CAUSTIC  BAUSAJI  fo,  bo«« 
I  -^  .^7*f  "•  "  '•  *''•  "^^  '>''•»•'  I  h»T»  •'•'  »ri«l  1  »>.T« 
W^t  .  »"<•'«>•  o»  «»«•  with  b«rt  rwalt,.  It  (•  p»r- 
lr*X^'',**"  "'  **'•  ""^  ln»xp«rl«nt»<i  p«rion  to  qm.  thl* 
■  lath*  UiyMt  br»«l,ii,  ••Ul.llihnientof  »rotUn«hor«*  la 
Ith^orld^*  OM  Tour  blirtar  of»Mi.-W.  H.  SAYMUilD. 
■»»-»-   ^.teMt  rark  StMk  rata.  ■•laMi  r»rk,  ■«.*. 


USED  10  TKAR^  BFrCKSSFULT.T. 
I  IhkT.Btwl  OOMBAnLT'S  CAU.STIC  BALSAM  (or  «■«  I 
I  f«*f» ;  h»Te  b««n  v^ry  aoeeM*fnl  In  curing  curb, linsboaa,  1 
iMppwlhock  knd  koM,  bad  ankle*,  rheumatiam,  and  >!• 
I  moit  %y%rf  cauM  of  Umcnua  in  hor*«t  Bars  a  rtabU  o( 
I  (arty  head,  moatlf  track  and  apeadwaT  horaM,  and  oar-  I 
Italnl/  ean  racommand  it.— ('.  C.  CRAIBB  Tnlalaa  I 
lltablM.»MJ*aalacaBtra«t,  Haw  Tark  Otj.         ""^I 


9ot9\Agantm  U^  tho  Unltod  Statom  mnd  Omnndmm 

The  Lawrenoo'WIUiams  Co, 

TOMHTO,  miT.         OieVELAHD,  OHIO. 


AFannmgMillWith  :^^ 
ItsOwnPowerPlant  ll 


wnta  a  postal  at  once  for  my  Bran 
Inc  mnd  grmMnm  Orain,  and  allabout  the  wonderful  Chat- 
ham Motor  Mill  which  runs  by  gas  power.  Yoo  eao  clean 
and  nade  all  yoat  grain  in  a  jilTy — no  work  to  it.  Rima 
itaain    And  tMnkI    40  to  •oVaioliala  par  heurl 

It's  the  grenoine  Chatham  Mill  and  a  cracker  jack  1 H 
H.  P.  B*nenU  utility  Gas  Ensine  connected  and  ready  to 
rtm— each  aoM  at  an  onbeatably  low  price. 

Free  trialT  Vaa,ind««dl   Not  a  pennv  till  It  makes  voodl 

Liberal  oxedit,  too — not  a  cent  of  cash  required. 


CHATHAM  MOTOR   MILL 


Sold  three  ways—flrat,  complete  mill  with  en- 
Brine  and  power  attachmeni;  aacoiad,  mill  and 
power  attachmt-nt  only  (where  you  already  own 
an  engine):  third.  reKuUr  hand-power  mjl  (eaai- 
eat  running  machine  on  earth. 

Oean  and  ijrade  your  fall  Wheat  Seed  and  yoor 
Markat  Oralnl  And  your  arsaa  aaadi  Ami  naxt  aprtnc 
ToaiaMdearn.  oau.  atcl  Wa  ara  apaelaiUU  on  cUanlnc 
any  Qralo  or  Uraa*  *««d  Is  AaMiiea. 


ThoQsands  are  making  extra  rush  profits  this 

way.  Lat  uaproT*  It  t<]  Tut..  Krm«mhar-«r*«  trial.  11^ 
rral  ara^lt.  kadroak  pti»»%,  SmoA  duw  tur  Krra  Book 
which  tall*  all  I 


VpCH  GROWERS  }5^— ^Tf^-^^J 

frota  rya,  oata,  ate.    Aak  for  clrcoUrlf  lnUr«ifd  In  thia. 


MANSON  CAtwraCLL  CO., 


apt.  A£2 


Ask   the   Dealer 

FOR  WARNER'S 


^  ■  1  I  ■  ■ 


(Pure    "Cedar   Hollow'*    Hydrated   Ume) 

Yrrnr  pArm  N«iA#1tt  If    Jhe  Land  grow  Corn  before  Colum- 
tOUr  rann  l^eeaS  it    bua  eailed— but  the  «aviige8  starvod 
where  now  a  million  people  thrive.      "Modern  methods"  make  the  differ- 
ence.    "Limoid"  is  the  "Modern  Lime." 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY.      Wllmingtoa.  Del.       PhU.deIphi..  p.. 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


BOX  PACKING  OF  FANCY  APPLES 

By  A.  Freeman  Mason,  Specialist  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Perhajts  the  most  significant  development  in 
the  groat  campaign  to  improve  marketing  methods 
and  develop  new  markets  for  horticultural  products 
has  been  along  the  line  of  better  grading  and  pack- 
ing. Altho  it  started  years  ago,  tlie  results  are  just 
now  being  felt  in  the  possibility  of  the  distribution 
of  a  much  greater  crop  than  ever  before,  and  the 
utilization  of  many  products  which  were  hitherto 
not  on  the  market.  Tlie  fruit  industry  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  to  profit  by  improved  handling 
methods.  The  grocers,  cereal  products  manufacturers, 
and  meat  packers  have  kept  right  in  line  and  set  the 
pace  at  all  times,  (trackers  are  no  longer  sold  in 
bulk  from  the  barrel,  but  the  housewife  demands 
the  oiled-paper-covered  carton,  witli  a  fancy  wrapper, 
even  tho  it  costs  her  ten  cents  per  jmund  more. 
Bread  comes  in  oiled  paper,  "untouched  by  human 
hands",  while  "sealed"  and  "sanitary"  are  now 
passwords  for  a  sure  sale. 

Box-packing  is  a  very  simple  operation,  once  a 
few  oif  the  princii)les  are  understood,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience has  been  had  in  handling  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  must  be  sized  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
especially  for  the  beginner,  as  a  trained  eye  is  ne- 
cessary to  pick  out  the  right-sized  specimens  from 
a  table  with  a  large  number  of  sizes  on  it.  As  only 
II  slight  variation  is  allowalile  in  a  box  pack,  this 
point  is  important.  Sizing  is  done  in  two  ways,  by 
hand  and  by  machinery.  In  the  former,  a  long  can- 
vas-covered table  is  used,  4x12  feet  being  a  con- 
venient size.  Across  the  bottom  of  this  are  placed 
IxlO-inch   cross-pieces,  with   the  ends  extending  out 


on  one  side  upon  which  may  be  placed  baskets 
or  boxes  to  receive  the  graded  fruit.  The  fruit  is 
{lOured  on  the  table  from  the  opposite  side,  roughly 
graded  and  sized  into  two  or  three  grades,  and  four 
or  five  sizes,  then  poured  from  these  baskets  onto 
regular  box-packing  tables,  whence  the  packers  put 
them  up  in  boxes.  With  such  rough  sizing  each  of 
the  tables  will  contain  three  or  four  sizes,  but  the 
packer  with  a  little  experience  soon  learns  ti»  dis- 
tinguish between  them  at  a  glance. 

For  a  large  grower,  however,  a  mochanica!  sizer 
is  essential  if  he  wishes  to  box-pack  economically. 
The  fruit  is  brought  into  a  i)acking-house,  run  over 
the  mechanical  sizer,  on  the  conveyor  to  which  it 
is  separated  into  two  or  three  grades  by  a  crew  of 
help  trained  to  that  work,  sized  into  from  four  to 
twelve  sizes  by  the  machine,  which  either  drops 
the  fruit  directly  into  bins  from  which  it  may  be 
packed,  or  else  into  chutes  from  which  it  is  removed 
to  tables  for  packing.  The  grading  machines  are 
many  and  various  in  operation,  but,  roughly  speak- 
ing, they  work  on  two  principles:  They  either  weigh 
the  fruit,  or  else  measure  the  cheek  to  cheek  dia- 
meter. The  former  are  the  most  accurate  and  ex- 
jiensive,  and  slightly  slower,  while  the  latter,  altho 
they  work  faster,  are  a  little  less  accurate. 

The  Boxes 

The  box  itself  is  slowly  becoming  standardized. 
The  10Jxllixl8-inch,  inside  measurement,  box  is  now 
almost  universally  used  in  the  East.  California  has 
one  or  two  odd-sized  boxes,  but  they  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing   away    to    the    standard.      These    boxes    have    i 


to  'i-iiich  ends,  i  to  ij-inch  sides,  and  IMO  to  J-inch 
tops  and  bottoms.  All  of  the  parts  are  in  one  piece 
except  the  top  and  bottom,  which  are  made  of  two 
pieces  each.  Four  cleats,  one  for  each  end,  top  and 
bottom,  complete  the  box.  These  may  be  purchased 
"knocked  down",  or  "flat",  at  prices  ranging  from 
10  to  25  cents  per  box.  The  veneer  box,  a  frame 
upon  which  is  fastened  a  very  thin  veneer  of  wood, 
is  very  unsatisfactory  and  should  never  be  used.  They 
are  not  only  hard  to  nail  up,  warp  badly  when 
damp,  and  break  easily  in  handling,  but  are  at  best 
a  cheap-looking  affair.  Use  the  solid-piece  boxes, 
made  of  clear-grained,  but  rough-sawed  lumber. 

A  form  for  nailing  up  boxes  from  shooks  is  easily 
constructed  on  any  work  bench.  One  foot  back  from 
the  fore  edge  of  the  bench  erect  an  upright  board, 
one  foot  high.  Upon  the  bench,  and  upun  the  up- 
right board  fasten  cleats  to  hold  the  box  ends  up- 
right while  the  sides  are  being  nailed  fast.  The 
ends  are  then  turned  over  and  the  other  side  nailed 
on,  after  which  the  bottom  is  nailed  on  and  cleated. 
A  nail-stripper,  merely  a  shallow  iron  box  with  long 
narrow  slits  open  at  one  end,  thru  which  the  shanks 
of  the  nails  will  fall,  bringing  all  the  heads  "up  and 
overlapping,"  doubles  the  speed  of  nailing  because 
then  the  nailer  does  not  have  to  be  turning  the 
heads  of  his  nails  up  all  of  the  time. 

Place  the  end  shooks  at  the  sides  of  the  forms, 
the  sides  on  the  back  of  the  raised  portion  of  the 
bench,  and  the  tops  on  a  shelf  a  foot  above  that, 
and  the  nail  stripper  at  the  left,  if  the  nailer  is 
right-handed,  or   at   the   right   if  the  nailer  is   left- 


SHOWING   THE   2-2   DIAGONAL   APPLE   PACK.    FROM  THE   EMPTY    BOX   TO  THE    FULL   BULGED   PACK 


5  bushels  of  fruit,  and  two  men  can  pack  off  of  it 
with  ease. 

Top — 3  feet  by  4  feet;  capacity,  4  to  5  bushels. 

Height — 38  to  40  inches. 


'ennsy ivatita  rartner 

handed,  and  all  of  the  materials  will  be  systematic-  to  a  neat-appearing  box.  The  former  is  put  in  before  nient  of  the  apple  from  the  table  into  the  box,  yet 
ally  and  efficiently  arranged.  One  nailer,  with  a  packing.  It  is  a  good-grade  newspaper  stock,  or  some-  which  will  cover  up  the  fruit  completely,  leaving  no 
nail  stripper,  can  nail  up  from  400  to  750  boxes  in  times  glazed  paper  is  used,  cut  17ix24  inches.  This  loose  ends  showing,  and  help  hold  the  fruit  in  its  poai- 
one  day,  for  which  growers  pay  75  cents  per  100.  should  be  hung  with  a  nail  thru  one  corner  on  the  tion  in  the  box.  There  are  as  many  styles  of  wraps 
Use  5d  cement-coated  box  nails  in  making  boxes.  side    of    the    table,   so   as    to   be    convenient    to    thQ    as  there  are  packs,  the  packer  usually  developing  one 

Packing  Tables  packer  when  ho  starts  lining  the  box.     Two  sheets    for  himself  as  he  becomes  expert.    One  which  is  used 

The  most  convenient  table  for  box  packing  is  a  are  used  in  each  box,  and  each  sheet  is  allowed  to  a  great  deal,  and  which  has  a  very  low  number  of 
canvas  covered  3x4-foot  table  made  in  accordance  extend  out  over  the  top  side  about  six  inches,  creased  motions  is  illustrated  in  the  picture  series  on  preced- 
with  the  directions  given  below.     It  will  hold  4  to    over  the  edge  of  the  box  by  running  the  hand  down    ing  page.     The  paper  is  picked  up  in  the  left  hand, 

the  edge,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  smoothed  against  thumb  about  two  inches  in  from  the  corner  of  the 
the  inside  of  the  box,  and  pushed  into  the  crack  at  paper  and  little  finger  opposite  the  opposite  corner 
the  bottom  edges,  so  that  it  will  not  tear  when  the  of  the  paper.  The  apple  is  picked  up  with  the  right 
bulge  is  put  on  the  box.    The  two  sheets  should  over-    hand,  and  thrown  on  its  ch«ek  into  the  center  of  the 

Materials — 6  pieces,  1x6  inches  x4  feet  (2  four-  lap  at  the  center  of  the  bottom,  and  when  the  pack  paper  in  the  left  hand,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
foot  sides,  two  three  foot  ends,  with  one-foot  pro-  is  completed,  the  top  ends  are  folded  across,  over-  thumb-joint  will  fall  into  the  stem-cavity.  Keeping 
jection  on  each  for  box  rest  and  two  boards  to  go  lapping  about  two  inches,  keeping  out  dust  and  the  crotch  of  the  right  hand  as  low  as  possible,  draw 
across  under  table  and  projecting  one  foot  for  other    moisture.  up  the  three  loose  corners,  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  turn 

end  of  box  to  rest  upon.)     4  pieces,  2x4x38  inches  for  The  wrapping  paper  is  either  a  thin  tissue,  or  a    the  apple  over  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  which 

the  legs;  4  pieces,  ix3  inches  x5  feet  for  side  braces;    heavier  stock,  with  a  smooth  side  and  a  rough  side,    flattens  out  as  the  turn  is  made,  thus  twisting  the 
4  pieces,  ix3  inches  x4  feet  four  end  braces;  1  piece    The  rouph  side  is  plnfPil  against  the  apple.     It  costs    iMids  of  the  paper  in  a  pad  over  the  stem;  slide  the 
of   canvas   or    burlap,    3Jx4}    feet    to 
cover  top,  tacking  it  down   over  the 
sides. 

Bevel  the  inner  corners  of  side 
boards  and  leg  tops,  so  as  to  leave  no 
sharp  projections  on  which  to  bruise 
the  fruit  when  pouring  it  upon  the 
table,  or  points  to  wear  thru  the  can- 
vas. A  second  burlap  is  often  used  to 
fasten  over  the  other  canvas  or  burlap 
at  one  end,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown 
back  and  shaken  easily  to  remove 
dirt  and  leaves. 

In  making  the  table,  have  project- 
ing ends  extend  out  to  the  right,  or 
else  the  box  will  be  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  packer.  It  is  well  to  have  one 
table  with  the  ends  extending  to  the 
left,  however,  to  accommodate  left- 
handed  packers,  should  there  be  any  in 
the  crew. 

With  the  packing  table  and  box 
should  go  the  paper-hod.  This  is  mere- 
ly an  llxl2-inch  tray,  two  inches  deep, 
open  on  one  side,  and  with  two  heavy 


the  ai>ple  off  into  its  place  in  the  box, 
where  the  placement  of  the  apple  pre- 
vents the  paper  from  unfolding. 

The  apple  is  held  by  the  left  hand 
at  all  times,  and  is  still  in  the  left  hand 
when  the  wrap  is  completed.  There 
should  be  no  juggling  of  the  fruit  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  as  all  unneces- 
sary motions  slow  up  the  wrap  and 
lower  the  day's  output.  When  prac- 
ticed, there  are  just  three  movements 
in  the  above  wrap,  one  used  in  throw- 
ing the  apple  into  the  left  hand,  one  in 
drawing  the  paper  corners  up  and 
simultaneously  turning  the  fruit  over, 
and  one  in  sliding  it  into  its  place  in 
the  box.  This  is  not  the  only  wrap  by 
any  means,  and  any  method  coming 
easy  to  the  packer,  which  is  quick  and 
efficient,  is  just  as  satisfactory. 
Filling  the  Box 
There  are  several  tj^pes  of  packs 
which  will  fill  the  box.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  and  prettiest  of  these 
is  the  diagonal.  It  is  the  most  service- 
bent  wires  extending  out  on  the  open  side  to  bend  from  25  to  40  cents  per  thousand  sheets,  and  probably  able  and  protects  the  fruit  the  most  in  transit.  There 
over  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  with  a  pedestal  running    has    the   name    of    the    grower    and    his    trade   mark    are  two  kinds  of  diagonal  packs,  for  different  sized 


SHOWING  THE  PROPER  BULGE  ON  THE  COMPLETED  BOX. 


down  to  rest  against  the  side  of  the  box  to  hold  it 
upright.  This  hod  is  to  hold  the  paper  at  a  con- 
venient place  on  the  side  of  the  box  away  from  the 
table. 

Nailing  Press 


stamped  upon  it.     In  large  lots  it  costs  but  a  few  apple's — the    2-2    diagonal,    for   sizes    96    and    larger, 

cents  per  thousand  to  have  it  stamped,  and  it  makes  and  the  3-2  pack  for  apples  smaller  than  96.     This 

a  very  attractive  form  of  advertisement.    This  paper  term  may  be  clearer  when  it  is  stated  that  a  96  apple 

should  be  bought  in  four  sizes,  8x8  inches  for  apples  is  approximately  3  inches  in  diameter,  or  about  10 

running  150  and  smaller  to  the  box;  9x9  inches  for  inches  in  circumference. 


A  nailing  press   is  indispensible,  for  bending  the    apples  running  112  to  150  per  box;  10x10  inches  for 


In  packing  the  2-2  pack,  place  the  first  apple  in 


at    very 


slight    expense,    or 


AAV     CSfcAA     uv     Lriia.  v«uui>;>v\A 

one    can    be    made    at 


70 


k>>   i.^_   A^^A.<o.  ..^,  UaaU    ^i.^^M   ^u\<u(^s   iu»    iukx\^\.t      ijio    cOi  uci    Oi    i,n«    ijy>Ji.f   aiiu    tuo    SccOuu    lU    kfio    Cculoi 


home  by  any  man  with  the  slightest  mechanical  abili- 
ty. The  essential  features  of  the  press  are  that  it 
shall  have  two  arms  which  will  draw  down  the  two 


sizes.    If  the  paper  is  too  large,  the  ends  stick  up  and  of  the  remaining  distance  between  the  first  apple  and 

leave   an    unsightly   appearance,   while  if   the   paper  the  side  of  the  box.    The  third  apple  should  go  over 

is  too  small,  "shiners"  are  seen  thruout  the  pack.  the  gap  between  the  first  and  second  apple,  and  the 

The  paper  is  placed  in  the  hods  mentioned  above,  fourth  over  the  gap  between  the  second  apple  and  the 

ends  of  the  cover  simultaneously,  holding  the  cleats    Supplies  of  it  should  be  kept  under  each  table  so  that  end  of  the  box.     (Note  the  illustrations.)     Right  here 

in  position  with  a  pair  of  knuckles,  so  that  plenty     the  packer  does  not  have  to  leave  his  table  to  get  is  the  important  place.    Be  very  sure  that  the  tops  of 

of  room  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  nails  without    it.     Layer-boards,  made  of  a  soft  blotting  tissue,  to  the  third  and  fourth  apples  are  exactly  even  and  level, 

striking  the  arms.    The  arms  are  worked  on  a  treadle,    go  between  the  layers,  were  formerly  used,  but  are  because  if  one  is  slightly  lower  than  the  other,  the 

which  is  raised  up  by  a  spring  when  the  pressure  of    entirely  discarded  now.     A  corrugated  paper  Tiner  is  pack  will  be  thrown  out  of  alignment  at  the  first,  and 

the  foot  is  released  after  the  cover  is  nailed   fast,    often  placed  smooth  side  to  the  fruit,  in  the  top  and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  it  straight  again. 

The  nailing  press  should  stand  near  the  tables  so  that    bottom  of  the  box,  especially  where  the  fruit  is  to  be  The   fifth   apple  goes  over  the  gap  between  the 

the  boxes  do  not  have  to  be  moved  a  great  distance    shipped  by  local  express.    This  liner  goes  into  the  box  third  and  fourth,  the  sixth  apple  over  tlie  gap  between 

before  nailing.     If  there  is  a  roller  conveyance  from    first,  and  then  the  lining  paper.     The  total  cost  for  the  fifth  apple  and  the  side  of  the  box,  thus  running 

in  front  of  the  tables  to  the  press  it  facilitates  the    paper  runs  approximately  3..'  cents  per  box.  one    side    to    a    point.      Note    that    the   line    up    the 

work.                                                                                                                         Wrapping  the  Apples  shoulders   of   the   apples   is    exactly    straight.     Start 

Paper                                                  In  order  to  box  apples  rapidly,  it  is  of  importance  between  the  third  apple  and  the  side  of  the  box,  and 

Lining  paper  and  wrapping  paper  are  essential  to  develop  a  wrap  which  will  not  slow  up  the  move-  (Continued  on  page  6.) 


THE  3-2  DIAGONAL  APPLE  PACK.  SHOWING  START  AND  FINISH  OF  FIRST  LAYER.  START  OF  SECOND  LAYER  AND  COMPLETED  PACK. 


September  -, 

FARM  ECONOMY 

By  R.  P   KESTER 


ennsy  ivantarartner 

ginning  again  to  appreciate  the  value  of  dried  fruit,  was  the   reason   for  applying  the  kind   of  fertilizer 

juul  we  now  have  methods  and  equipment  that  will  I  did. 

dry  and  preserve  in  a  sanitary  and  satisfactory  way.  The  variety  planted  was  the  Sixty  Day  variety, 

fruit  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  I  used  this  variety  because  of  the  fact  that  both  the 

Aside  from  the  question  of  economy  in  the  prac-  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  Expeinient  Station  it  is 

tice  of  providing  the  home  table  with  home  grown  one  of  the  highest  yielders.  Another  advantage  of  it 

and  home  prepared  food  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  is  the  fact  that  very  little  of  the  straw  lodges  on  ac- 

wliat  you  know  is  [nire,  clean  and  whoU-some.    While  count  of  its  shortness.    In  fact  this  year  on  the  whole 

wo  are  busy  about  other  things,  and  patting  ourselves  nine   acres  there  was  not   one-eighth   acre    that   fell 

on  the  back  about  the  progress  we  have  made,  and  down  and  that  not  so  badly  that  we  could  not  catch 

the  improved  methods  over  those  of  a  former  genera-  them    by    lowering   the    table    of    the    binder.— Hugh 

^^^  ,^„ ^_..     .               much  original,  raw    tion,  it  is  well  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether  Fergus,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

aterial  you  had  to  produce  and  sell  to  pay  for  the    they  did  not  have  something  that  we  lack;   whether  Note.— The  writer  does  not  credit  the  crop  witl^ 

mtle  packages  of  finished   food  you  carry  from   the    the  independence  in  the  food  supply  which  they  en-  the  straw.     This  wojild  probably  olTset  the  value  of 

grocer's  to  the  kitclien?     And   did  you  ever  stop  to    joyed- 

think  that   in  most   instances  many  of  those   articles 


The  most  successful  and  prosperous  farms 
are  usually  those  upon  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  family's  food  is  produced  and 
prepared  for  the  table. 

Did  you  ever  figure  out   how 
erial 
little  pa 


Editors. 


their  endeavor  to  bo  practically  self-sustain-    fertility  removed 
y  or  inese  ariicies    ing,  might  not  be  coveted  and  achieved  today  to  our 
could  be  prepared  at  home,  from  home-grown  produc-    advantage. 

tions,  with  less  work  than  it  requires  to  produce  the  

raw  material   which    you    exchange   for    the    finished 
product!     On  too  many  farms  the  amount  paid  out 
for  canned  goods,  dried  fruit,  cereal  foods  and  meat 
roducts  is  unnecessarily  large.     In  many  instances  Last    spring    there    appeared    an    article    in    the     our  main  plants  to  be  grown  both  as  a  summer  and 

they  are  frequently  absent  from  the  bill  of  fare  be-     Pensylvania  Farmer   showing   the   result   of   a   farm     winter  cover  crop,  to  add  organic  matter  and  nitro- 
cause  of   the   lack   of   money    to   buy,   altho   lots   of    survey  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 
stuflf  goes  to  waste  annually  on  the  farm 


Cost   of    Raising   Oats 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  Cover  Crop 

It  is  believed  by  the  writer,  that  "Sweet  Clov- 
er" will  become  within  the  next  few  years,  one  of 


Among  the  gen  to  our  soils 

figures  given  in  this  article  were  some  showing  the  Very  much  interest  has  been  arounsed,  within  the 

We  scarcely  accept  as"  valid  the  excuse  that  is    cost  of  raising  oats.     These  figures  showed  that  in  past  few  years,  in   this  awe.-t  clover,  which  belongs 

frequently  given  when  this  subject  is  mentioned,  that    that  county  oats  was  an  unprofitable  crop.  The  figures  to    the    legume    family,   and    promises  to    be   a   very 

"The  women  folks  have  too  much  to  do."  Work  may    given  set  me  to  wondering  whether  they  were  really  valuable  forage  and  green  manure  crop. 

have  to  be  reorganized  in  some  respects.  The  relation-    a  profitable  crop  in  our  own  county,  of  Butler.    So  in  Sweet  clover    resembles   alfalfa  in   its  habit   of 

ship  bewteen  the  work  of  the  fields  and  dairy  and  the    order  to  find  out  I  kept  exact  figures  of  time  and  all  growth,    yet  it  yields  much  heavier  under  the  same  con- 
work  of  the  house  may 


have  to  be  arranged 
upon  a  different  basis 
for  a  time  each  year, 
but  still  the  statement 
stands  that  it  will  re- 
quire less  time  and 
energy  to  produce  and 
prepare  most  of  the 
food  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home  than  to 
buy  it. 

One      method      of 
preserving     food     that 
our  grandmothers  used 
has  almost  gone  out  of 
use;  that  is  the  drying 
of  fruit.  True,  we  have 
a  method  now  that  they 
did  not  have — canning 
—but  there   are   many 
sources    of    food    that 
could  be  utilized  by  tlio 
drying,  or  evaporating, 
method  that  could  not 
be  so  well  used  for  can- 
ning. Besides  there  are 
some  uses  that  can  be 
made    of    dried    fruits 
which  cannot  be  filled 
by  the  canned  goods. 

Those  of  an  older 
generation  can  remem- 
ber   that    one    of    the 

neighborhood  "  f  rol-  ...  ,  ,, 
ics"  was  "apple  cutting."  The  young  people  would  the  costs  connected  with  raising  this  year  s  crop  of  lbs.  per  acre,  should  be  sown  and  a  compact  seed  bed 
gather  at  a  farm-home  of  an  evening,  bringing  their  9  acres.  We  threshed  a  few  days  ago  so  that  the  should  be  prepared.  Cultivate  frequently  before  seed- 
paring  machines  and  knives  with  them,  and  pare  and  figures  given  below  are  complete.  ing,  in  order  to  kill  all  weed  seed,  otherwise  the  sweet 

cut  apples  for  dryig.     A  darning  needle  was  threaded  850  pounds  of  1-10  fertilizer I  8.50  clover  will  have  a  hard  struggle  in  its  early  growth. 

with  a  cotton   string  and   the  pieces  of  apple   were  24  bushels  seed  at  80  cents  per  bushel 19.20  Sweet  clover,  as  a  winter  crop  may  be  seeded  any 

strung  on.    These  strings  were  then  hung  on  nails  in  Plowing,  32  hours,  man  and  team  at  50c  per  hr.    16.00  time    in    August   and    will    make   a  good    amount   of 

the  joists  above  the  kitchen  stove  to  dry.    Those  who  Harrowing,  17  hours 8.50  growth  for  early  spring  plowing,  in  fact  there  will  be 


A   COMMON    AND    EFFICIENT    TYPE   OF    PACKING   TABLE. 


ditions,  however,  it  is 
not  as  palatable  and 
animals  must  acquire  a 
taste  for  it,  since  it  is 
slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste.  One  of  our  strong 
points  in  growing 
sweet  clover,  is  its 
ability  to  thrive  well  on 
poor  lands,  provided 
they  contain"  sufficient 
quantities  of  lime, 
which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  good 
amount  of  plant 
growth. 

Inoculation  is  ne- 
cessary, if  the  right 
bacteria  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  soil,  and  the 
inoculation  used  for  al- 
falfa is  right  for  sweet 
clover. 

There  are  tvrn  bi- 
ennial varieties,  and 
one  annual.  However, 
the  bi-ennial,  having 
the  white  blossom,  is 
the  one  to  be  prefer- 
red, as  it  is  a  much 
more  vigorous  grower 
making  it  more  valu- 
able as  a  green  manure 
crop. 

Not    less    than    20 


remember  the  old-time,  unscreened  homes  will  realize  Drillings,  lOJ  hours  5.25 

how    the   flies    appreciated    these    roosting   places   as  Cutting,  12  hours 6.00 

they  gathered  into  the  house  on  the  cool,  fall  evenings.  Hauling,  14  hours   7.00 

These  pieces,  were  called  "snitz"   by  the   Penn.syl-  Hauling,  one  man  30  hours  at  20  cents  per  hour  6.00 

vania  Dutch,   and   they   made   delicious   pics   toward  Shocking,  one  man  19  hours 3.80 

spring,  used   either    bv    tliemselves,   or,   when    mixed  Threshing.  15  men  3i  hrs.  (52i  hors.)  at  20c  hr.  10.50 

with    rhubarb    in    the'  spring.      Another    method    of  Threshing  417  bushels  at  3  cents  per  bushel  . 

drying  was  to  place  them  in  thin  layers  on  boards  or  Interest  at  6  pet.  9  acres  value  $60  per  acre 


found  no  legume  that  will,  when  seeded  in  August, 
furnish  as  much  green  material  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

It  starts  growth  very  early   in   the  spring,  and 

^'rows  rapidly.     This  valuable  plant  surely  deserves 

a    trial  as   a   winter   sown    cover  crop,   especially   so 

12.51     this  year,  when  the  results  in  using  crimjjon  clover  are 

32.40    likely  to  be  disappointing. — Goo.  B.  Thrasher,  N.  J. 


shelves  and  set  them  in  the  sun. 

Wooden  dry-houses  were  also  used.  These  were 
little  houses  6  or  8  feet  square,  arranged  with  strips 
on  the  inside,  in  the  middle  and  tiers  of  shelves  slipp- 


Total  costs  for  raising  417  bushels    $135.60  Lime  should  not  be  plowed  down.     It  should  be 

Cost  per  bushel,  32.53  cents.  evenly   distributed    over    the   surface   and   then    har- 

This   week's   paper  quotes  oats  at  43   cents  per  rowed   to   insure   thoro   mixing   with   the    soil. 

ed  in.  A  little  stove  was  plaeed  in  the  centre  and  the    bushel  so  at  that  rate  we  have  a  clear  profit  of  10.5  

shelves  interchanged  as  the  fruit  dried.    Berries  were    cents  per  bushel,  or  $41.91  for  the  crop.  Lime   prices   and    freight   rates   vary   with    com 

dried  in  the  same  way  and  many  a  family  was  sup-  Perhaps   a   few    words   of  explanation   with    the  munities  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  figure  out 

plied  with  dried  fruit  thruout  the  year  that  would    above  figures  would  not  be  out  of  place.    Thirty-two  for    any    community    the    most    economical    form    of 

not  have  been  supplied  otherwise.  hours  might  seem  a  short  time  to  plow  9  acres  but  lime  to  use. 


Whether  it   was  because  we  become   more  "cul-     when  I  did  this  the  horses  were  still  fresh  from  the 


tured' 


Equivalent    amounts    of    the   different    forms    of 


or  because   we    had    read   about   germs  and  winter's  light    work,  and   on   account   of   running   a 

bacteria,  or   whether   it   was  simply  as  our  mothers  dairy  we  were  only  able  at  that  time  to  work  about  lime    give    practically    the    same    results;    provided, 

said,  that  we  had  become  "too  snoopy"  to  eat  dried  six  hours  a  day  in  the  field.     When  I  harrowed,  the  however,   that   when  ground   limestone   is   used   it   is 

fruit,  it  gradually  went  out  of  use,  except  as  we  buy  spring  was  getting  so  late  that  I  only  had  time  to  run  fine  enough  to  pass  a  60-mesh  sieve.    If  practically  all 

from  the  grocer  a  poor  imitation  composed   of  thin  over  the  ground  once  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow  and  will  pass  a  60-mesh  sieve,  there  will  be  enough  100- 

slicea  of  apple,  skins,  seeds  and  worm  holes.  once  with  a  smoothing  harrow.     In  fact  it  was  May  mesh  material  present  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 

But  there  is  a  reviving  interest.     People  are  be-  10th  before  they  were  planted.     Latenesi  of  season  soil. 
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The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue 
BOXED  gives  a  complete  practical  discussion  of 
APPLES     the    technique    of    boxing    apples.      The 

author  has  had  experience  in  the  apple 
sections  of  the  Northwest  where  he  "learned  the 
trade"  and  where  he  learned  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages o>f  this  form  of  apple  package.  The  East 
has  been  slow  to  adopt  the  box  form  of  package,  but 
it  is  coming.  A  few  of  our  leading  orchardists  who 
work  for  high  quality  of  fruit  have  learned  that  box- 
ing well  done  and  intelligently  handled  brings  the 
small  premium  over  barreled  stock  which  makes  up 
the  profit  for  the  year.  The  box  is  a  superior  form 
of  marketing.  The  boxed  product  is  put  up  to  ap- 
peal to  the  best  class  of  trade.  To  be  successful,  the 
fruit  must  be  well  grown,  well  graded  and  well  pack- 
ed. When  these  conditions  are  met,  Eastern  fruit  in 
boxes  can  and  will  compete  with  Western  fruit  in 
similar  packages. 

Again  we  sound  the  warning,  "Don't 
SIIiO  put    the   corn    into    the   silo    while    too 

POINTERS    green,"     It  has  taken  some  men  a  long 

while  to  learn  that  they  reduce  the 
palatability  as  well  as  tiie  fet^ding  value  by  cutting 
the  corn  while  still  immature.  Too  much  acid  is 
formed  by  excessive  fermentation,  frequently  caus- 
ing diarrhoea,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  milk.  It  is  really 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  having  immature  corn  frost- 
ed, as  such  corn  is  really  improved  by  the  action  of 
frost  providing  water  is  added  to  produce  the  normal 
amount  of  moisture.  It  is  a  nice  matter  to  have  the 
corn  all  in  the  right  condition  when  a  great  deal  of 
silage  is  to  be  made.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
wise  to  plant  at  different  times,  or,  plant  different 
kinds — some  maturing  later  than  the  first.  Silage 
has  frequently  been  condemned  simply  because  it 
was  not  rightly  made.  Another  word  of  advice:  Cut 
it  short.  It  will  pack  better,  keep  better  and  the  silo 
will  hold  more.  See  that  the  knives  of  tlie  machine 
are  sharp  all  the  time.  Dull  knives  make  hard  work 
for  the  machine  and  produce  coarser  feed. 

Wheat  piifcs  have  been  on  the  up- 
BBEAD  grade    for    the  last   seven    weeks.     In 

AND  MILK     the  local  market,  No.  2  wheat  was  last 

quoted  at  $1  per  bushel  on  July  7.  From 
that  point  it  advanced  slowly  at  first  but  more  rapid- 
ly of  late  until  it  has  now  reached  the  $1.50  mark. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  city  bakers  started  talk  of  an 
advance  in  the  retail  price  of  bread.  The  higher 
cost  of  flour  is  urged  as  .suflicient  cause  for  such  au 
advance.  The  millers  are  no  doufbt  right  and  have  a 
just  cause  for  asking  a  higlier  price  on  a  product  that 
costs  more  to  pro<luce.  Should  wheat  hold  where  it 
is  or  even  go  higher,  liiglicr  bread  prices  will  no 
doubt  be  enforced,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no 
objection  from  consumers.  But  an  advance  in  wheat 
is  always  aeconipanied  by  an  advance  on  all  mill 
feeds.  The  same  conditions  that  make  flour  cost 
more  will  make  dairy  grains  cost  more.  Five  weeks 
of  hig'her  wheat  prices  brought  an  insistent  demand 
for  higher  bread  prices,  but  five  years  of  higher  pro- 
duction cost  of  milk  has  brought  no  change  in  re- 
tail price  of  milk.  The  cause  of  this  inconsistency  is 
not  far  to  seek:  Bread  manufacturers  are  organiz<'<l; 
milk  producers  are  not.     The  organized  bread  manu- 


\nsyivanta  tanner 

■iiitiirers  can  force  prices  to  yield  them  their  legiti- 
iiiiifi'  margin  of  profit.  The  unorganized  dairymen 
( }in  not  force  prices  and  must  suffer  an  over  decreas 
'iig  iiiagin  of  profit  and  even  loss  by  taking  what  is 
iifTered.  Bread  and  milk  are  staple  food  products. 
Tliey  are  foods  of  the  jioor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The 
economic  principles  are  the  same  with  both.  The 
practical  apjilication  of  those  principles  is  different 
liccause  of  organization. 

The  newspapers  are  asking  the  question, 
A  TRADE  "Will  there  be  a  trade  war  at  the  close 
WAR?  of  the  great   conflict?"     It  is  realized 

that    the    trade    relations    of    the    world 
will  have  to  be  reorganized,  but  why  should  ambition 
1)1'  coupled   with  hate  and  carried  into  the  peaceful 
pursuits    following   the    war?      What    we    shall   need 
will  be  the  co-operative  effort  t>f  all  minds  and  forces 
to   revive  and  reconstruct  the   world's  commerce  so 
that  all  may  prosper  and  the  world's  wounds  be  heal- 
cil  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  will  naturally  be  keen 
i-iim|)etition  but  there  should  be  none  of  the  spirit  of 
war  in  peaceful  pursuits.     If  this  is  to  be  the  result 
oif  the  war  in  Europe,  it  will  only  make  the  calamity 
greater  and  pave  the  way  for  more  war  in  the  future. 
Instead  of  bringing  nations  together  and  adjusting 
their  relations  upon  a  basis  of  better  untlerstanding 
and  a  more  friendly  feeling  as  we  had  hoped,  it  will 
have  the  opposite  effect  and  set  the  nations  to  bending 
tlieir  energies  to  greater  preparedness  for  fighting.  No 
doctrine  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  that  of  trade 
as  a  kind  of  warfare.    Trade  consists  of  an  exchange 
of  commodities  between  people  or  nations,  and  it  is 
i.r  should  be  equally  advantageous  to  all  parties.  There 
must  be  no  disposition  upon  the  part  of  any  to  force 
or  restrain  trade.    When  this  spirit  exists  bad  feeling 
and  resentment  naturally  follow,  and  these  have  al- 
most always  resulted  in  war  and  its  consequent  des- 
truction and  interruption  of  trade.  Let  the  reconstruc- 
tion be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  and 
let  'merit  Trin. 

A  witness  who  was  called  upon  to 
JUGGLING  testify  as  to  the  reputation  of  a 
THE  TRUTH     neighbor  for  truth  and  veracity  said: 

"I  would  not  like  to  say  that  he  is 
.1  liar,  but  he  is  very  careless  in  handling  the  truth." 
We  are  so  often  reminded  of  this  by  the  way  city 
papers  handle  figures  and  statistics  concerning  agri- 
culture. One  of  the  latest  is  an  illustrated  problem 
in  addition  showing  what  costs  and  profits  are  added 
at  each  step  to  the  original  cost  of  a  barrel  of 
flour,  until  it  is  sold  to  the  housewife — <300  loaves  for 
fl').  Farmers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  from  these 
figures  that  the  biggest  graft  in  the  whole  line  is  at 
the  farm,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  14  bushels  and  that  it  costs  the 
farmer  25  cents  per  bushel  to  raise  it!  The  farmer 
sells  it  for  $1.00  per  bushel,  thereby  making  300  per- 
cent profit.  The  harm  done  by  this  careless  handling 
of  the  truth  lies  in  the  erroneous  impression  that  is 
made  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  know  any 
i)etter — many  city  people,  and  the  fact  that  their 
intelligent  co-operation  is  necessary  in  solving  the 
food  problem.  This  is  only  another  example  of  the 
failure  of  city  papers  to  get  facts  before  making 
statements.  It  is  in  keeping  with  their  almost  uni- 
versal policy  of  unfairness  in  matters  relating  to 
the  economics  of  agriculture,  and  their  attempt  to 
excuse  and  justify  the  city's  methods  of  handling 
and  distributing.  It  is  high  time  that  all  concerned 
in  the  business  of  producing  aild  handling  the  food 
supply  shQuld  realize  that  it  is  a  co-operative  work, 
and  that  class  feeling,  prejudice  and  misrepresenta- 
tion hinder  rather  than  help  in  the  solution.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  the  financial  end  of  farming 
be  correctly  understood  and  provided  for  as  it  is  that 
railroads  and  manufacturing  should  pay. 

It  is  time  that  all  who  are  in 
ONE  CENT  terested  in  the  welfare  of  the 

MORE  FOR  MILK     dairy    business    should     realize 

that  a  raise  in  the  price  paid 
to  the  producer  is  absolutely  necessary  and  just. 
There  is  no  use  tenting  about  the  bush  longer,  mak- 
ing charges  and  counter  charges,  appointing  investi- 
gating committees  and  living  in  the  hope  that  soni" 
shortcut  to  cheaper  production  will  be  found  to 
solve  the  pro/blem.  The  question  of  economical  pro- 
duction is  always  in  place  and  will  continue  even 
after  a  higher  price  is  obtained,  but  just  now  tlie 
paramount  issue  is  to  get  a  paying  price  under  pre- 
sent conditions  of  production,  conditions  which  will 
continue  for  eome  time,  and  which  are  the  best  that 
are  possible  now.  Who  is  to  bring  about  a  higher 
price?  There  is  only  one  answer.  The  producers 
themselves  must  do  it.    How?    In  the  same  way  that 


other  men  get  what  they  want — organization,  co-oo 

(•ration    and    arbitrary    demands,    and    the    demaad 

shouhl    bo  one   cent  more   per  quart.     The  producers 

have   nothing  to  do  with  the  retail  price,  but  thev 

can  name  the  wholesale  price  by  the  method  outlined 

in  the  above  three  words.     Allow  us  to  offer  the  foj. 

lowing    suggestion:    Let    the    Masters    of    the    State 

Granges    of    New    York,   Pennsylvania,    New  Jersey 

and  Maryland  get  together  and  map  out  a  plan  of 

action;  then  let  this  plan  be  concertedly  acted  upon 

in  each   of  these  states,  since  the  bulk   of  the  milk 

for  the  eastern  cities  is  produced  there.    The  farmerj' 

clubs  and  all  other  farmers'  organizations  should  be 

Invited  to  unite  in  the  movement,  for  there  must  be 

a  united  effort  for  a  common  purpose.     Local  organj. 

zations  can  accomplish  little  more  than  an  individual 

We   have   but   to   turn  back   to   what   is  termed  the 

"Granger  Movement"  of  the   'TOs  to  see  what  farm 

ers  can  accomplish  for  themselves  when  they  reallv 

try.     In  that  movement  they  brought  great  railroad 

and   grain    elevator   companies   to   terms  and   forced 

them  to  deal  fairly.     It  takes  purpose   and  loyalty, 

but  what  has  been  done  c^n  be  done  again.     We  con 

sider    this   one    of    the    most    important    agricultural 

|troblems  of  the  present  because  it  involves  a  ques 

tion  of  economic  and  social  justice.     It  is  to  obtain 

this  that  farmers'   organizations   have   one   of  their 

chief    excuses    for    existence,    and    to    this    end  the 

officers  and  leaders  of  such  should  consider  themselve> 

morally  bound.     Some  farmers  may  dislike  the  mill 

tancy  of  such  a  program,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 

methods  used  in  other  lines  and  history  shows  it  to 

be  effective.    They  who  wait  for  high-salaried  puhlif 

officials  to  solve  their  economic  and  marketing  proh 

lems   for   them   will    still  be    waiting    when    these  of 

ficials  ask  for  lower  pay. 

Latest  newspaper  reports  at  the  timp 
RAILROAD  this  is  being  written  indicate  that 
STRIKE  President  Wilson  has  failed  in  averting 

the  threatened  railroad  strike.  Such  a 
strike  at  this  time  will  paralyze  business,  put  thous- 
ands of  men  out  of  employment  and  bring  untold 
suffering  from  lack  of  food  products.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  the  puWic  must  feel  that  it  is  being  held 
up  simply  because  it  is  helpless  to  prevent  it;  and 
whatever  the  settlement  it  is  the  public  that  will 
suffer  and  pay  the  bills.  Even  had  the  President's 
proposed  settlement  been  a6cej>ted,  it  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In  view  of 
possible  results,  the  President  apparently  felt  that 
any  settlememt  within  reason  was  justifieil.  The 
tentative  agreement  proposed  conceded  tlie  flat 
eiirht-hour  day  with  pro-r.ata  pay  for  overtime 
to  the  railroad  employes;  the  eight-hour  day  to  be- 
come etTective  at  once,  and  the  agreement  holdinj; 
lor  one  year.  In  return,  the  president,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  pu'blic,  is  understood  to  have  agreed  to  use  his 
influence  to  ©"btain  an  increa.se  of  freight  rates  for  the 
railroads;  to  maintain  the  principle  of  arbitration 
liy  subjecting  the  demand  for  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  and  other  points  affecting  wage  schedules 
to  arbitration;  to  secure  enactment  of  a  compulsorv 
investigation  law  to  apply  in  all  industrial  disputes; 
and  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  from  seven  to  nine  mombers. 
This  agreement,  and  assuming  that  the  I'resiilent 
would  be  able  to  secure  the  legislation  here  outlined, 
was  admittedly  an  emergency  agreement,  but  it  was 
such  an  agreement  as  would  be  made  by  a  helpless 
victim  of  a  hold  up.  The  eight-liour  day  basis  of  pav 
ment  was  conceded  temporarily  without  arbitration, 
thus  tentatively  admitting  the  justice  of  the  shorter 
hour  contention  and  setting  aside  the  principle  and 
spirit  of  aribitration  of  industrial  disputes.  This  dis 
posed  of  the  demands  of  the  employes.  The  j>roinisc  of 
an  increase  in  freight  rates  and  enlargement  of  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  were  the  two  points 
offered  the  railroads,  neither  being  conceded  or 
jiromised  on  the  basis  of  economic  justice,  and  both 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  cost  to 
the  public  of  granting  the  full  demands  of  the  cm 
ployes  has  been  variously  estimated  from  $100,000,000 
per  year  bj'  the  railroads  down  to  $25,000,000  by  the 
brotherhood  leatlers.  The  cost  to  the  public  of  the 
settlement  proposed  would  de7)end  upon  the  amount 
of  increase  allowed  in  freight  rates.  Any  increase 
that  would  satisfy  the  railroads  would  be  certain  to 
exceed  the  cost  of  concession  to  the  labor  demands. 
From  every  point  of  view,  the  public  is  driven  to  a 
bad  bargain  because  it  is  in  a  position  where  the 
roads  and  employes  can  make  the  terms.  The  one 
redeeming  possibility  is  that  the  experience  will 
drive  our  law  makers  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  shall  put  all  such  disputes  into  the  hands  of 
a  compulsory  investigation  and  arbitration  commis 
sion  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  present  holdup. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES  '*^    P"ce    ^^^^    ^r*™    Philadelphia    and 

Pittsburgh  and  the  information  will  be 

uid-Winter  Show  Enlarged.-Scope  of  "**«/  *«  f.  ^a^is.    Instruction  in  grading 

.u^  proposed    midwinter    agricultural  '"'^  '"""^mg  will  be   undertaken. 

'J^  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg  when  the  <^ommission  to  Meet.-The  State  Corn- 
State  Board  of  Agriculture   and  aP'"-' 
Itodios  meet  has  been  considerably 


K  Board  of  Agriculture   and  allied    ""««'""   ^^  Agriculture^  is  scheduled   to 
?i.  L  meet  has  been  considerably  en-    !"^;«t    here    on    September    11,    one    day 


lareed  as  the  result  of  conferences  held 
hpi^  within  the  last  few  days  and  will 


held    'j^'^"'".^  th*^  \iUiTi  of  the  (iovernor's  first 


farming    tour.      The 


in  a  hall  whe 

The  recent  interest  shown  in  wool  grow- 


Changes   to  be  Gradual. — Changes  in 
the  force  of  the  State  Division  of  Zo- 


incr  resulted  in  the  suggestion  that  some  ^V  •,,  u    ^"^  °"*,^e  i^ivision  oi  /.o- 

l"?.nffenient  be  made  to  encourage  that  ?^?gy  ^ill  be  gradual  and  steps  will  be 

wool 

Jd.    1 

wiU  also  be  exhibits  of  butter  and  milk  "'ontns  me  operation  or  tnis  lorce   nai 

Tu  which    rei.orts    of    butter    fats    and  ^T'l^'t^^l  «>b3ervation  and  it  is  believ 


5n?S"invitation7to  dVpla^wT^^  taken  first  to  weed  out  inen  whose  ser- 

une  a""  ,   _        .,,  ,  .',_•'.:,      ^, vices  have  been  criticized.  The  last  six 


informative  data  will  bo  issued.    There      '"-  ,  "Vif  ,.         ^  .v     ^ 

'"..?"_.  u,.  „..i>;K:i=  „+•  v>„f*-.,  „„-i  „,;iv    months  the  operation  of  this  force  has 

^r  observation  and  it  is  believ- 

fpjjg    ed  that   it  can   be   braced    up   and    not 


the  funds  for  whicti  have  been  g ^,  ,      -  ^,     «.  .        ...  -.     , 

eed  The  latter  will  include  cups  and  |''«  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^  ^tate,  visiting  pra.ctical 
medals  in  all  prcybability.  It  is  re-  '>^'«^"y.fr."^t-gIow^°g  county  this  fall 
norted  that  considerable  interest  in  ,  ^o  Bmlding  This  Year.— It  is  unlike- 
the  show  is  being  displayed  and  that  it  ^V }^^\  anj  building  of  roads  under  the 
will  develop  into  something  of  big  size  t'^deral  law  will  be  undertaken  this 
as  a  winter  attraction  is  predicted.  y^'ar.  as  the  specifications  and  other  de- 
Want  More  Sheep,— Owing  to  the  ^''i's  ^f^  *«  be  worked  out.  The  Penn- 
numerous  demands  for  sheep  under  the  ^^\'^*°'*  8P^^?«?*i,o°8  will  be  largely 
profit-sharing  plan  evolved  by  Secretary  followed,  as  Chief  Engineer  W.  D.  Uhler. 
of  Agricultiire  Patton  and  representa-  ^)^^  bee'i  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
lives  of  textile  interests,  the  authori-  ^^onimittee  on  standard  plans  and  speci- 
fies are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  in-  ^cations  to  be  adopted  by  a  conference 
ferest  more  people  so  that  funds  for  "^  national  road  authonties  and  repre- 
sheep  can  be  obtained.  The  demands  ^^"^,V''??  *  ^^  ^*^^®•.  • 
are  for  beyond  what  was  expected  and  ^^'■\  ?^<""«  Hay.->Judging  from  re- 
unless  additional  money  is  put  up  there  I*^'"*^  ^.^^^^If  received  at  the  Department 
will  be  a  waiting  list.  The  state,  un-  of  Agriculture  the  state's  hay  crop  may 
fortunately,  can  not  give  any  aid  except  K^  ^lo^e  to  five  and  a  half  million  tons, 
veterinary  service.  There  is  a  great  op-  ^. he  figures  in  hand  show  a  remarkable 
portunity  for  sHeep  raising  encourage-  y^*'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^hat  has  not  been  cut. 
ment  now.                x-             o                 »  j^j^g^.  ^^^^  jj^g  ^.^.^p  ^^^  3,558,000  tons. 

Tremendous  Wealth  Shown.— Supple-    '^h?  ^h«**  «rop  this  year  in  spite  of  rust 


built    for    $1,000,000    the    i    :'  i    .omniiN 
sionor's  duty  was  at  an  end. 

New  Jersey  Fruit, — According  to  a 
iHimiber  of  farmers  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  the  fruit  crop  this 
year  is  not  as  good  as  was  ho|)ed  and 
not  as  good  as  it  promised  to  be  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  cold 
weather  just  after  the  blossoms  formed 
and  while  the  fruit  should  have  been 
.setting  is  credited  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  shortage.  Of  course  isolated  or- 
chards are  bearing  heavily,  and  all  or- 
chards in  some  localities  have  a  fair 
showing,  but  in  the  main  the  situation 
is  not  promising.  While  a  large  crop 
was  expected  this  season  the  harvest 
will  really  be  short. 

Cancel  Field  Day. — For  a  number  of 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  au 
annual  field  day  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Station  and  College  Farm 
at  New  Brunswick.  This  year  plans 
had  been  made  to  conduct  the  affair 
September  7.  The  prevalence  of  infan- 
tile paralysis,  however,  has  made  it  seem 
advisable  not  to  conduct  such  a  meet- 
ing this  year. — L. 

NEW  BULLETINS 


menting  the  summary  of  reports  of  Na- 
tional banks   recently    issued.   Banking 


and  weather  will  come  close  to  the  esti- 
mate of  26,500,000  bushels  in  the  opin 


Commissioner  William  II,  Smith,  of  [."/^  .^^  ^"^^  statistical  gentlemen  at  the 
Pensylvania,  has  issued  data  regarding  Pi^°  ,.  ,  „  . 
the  condition  of  the  Keystone  State's  ,  Attending  the  Fairs,— The  experts  of 
Trust  Companies,  State  Chartered  banks  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  at- 
and  Savings  Institutions  which  reveals  tending  the  fairs  now  being  held  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  wealth  in  this  l»>cture3  are  being  given  on  soils,  crop 
state.  The  deposits  are  shown  to  have  rotation,  live  stock  and  orchard  work, 
grown  to  $1,112,000,000  a  gain  of  $142,-  The  division  of  zoology  is  planning  to 
000,000  in  the  year  ending  Juno  SO,  '^nlarge  its  exhibitions  and  to  bave  daily 
while  total  resources  of  institutions  lectures  on  orchard  practice  and  pests, 
under  state  control  arc  given  as  $1,462,-  ''arrying  out  the  arrangement  outlined 
000,000,  a  gain  of  $150,000,000.  Loans  ^V  Secretary  Patton  last  month.— Ham- 
increased  $45,000,000,  but  mortgages  'l^on,  Harrisjburg,  August  28. 
only  $4,000,000.  The  report  is  the  most                     


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


favorable  ever  made  in  the  state 

Studying  the  Roads. — State  Highway 
v./0n'iini3aii)iier  BiUck  is  on  a.  500-niiiG 
tour  of  state  highways,  which  will  in-  Potato  Crops  Good.— Potato  crops  in 
dude  most  of  those  in  the  northern  ^^^  central  part  of  the  state  are  report- 
tier.  He  has  covered  over  150  miles  of  ^"^  *<>  ^^  ^ar  better  than  usual  and  are 
Eastern  and  Southern  roads  and  is  ac-  about  bwo  weeks  early.  They  are  also 
ccompanied  on  this  tour  by  Chief  En-  exceptional  in  size,  about  80  percent  of 
gineer  Uhler.  When  the  Northern  tier  ^^^  erop  being  sold  as  firsts  which  av- 
is ended  Mr.  Black  will  go  thru  coun-  ^rage  $1  per  bushel,  wholesale  price, 
ties  bordering  on  Ohio  and  then  visit  AJbout  60  carloads  are  being  shipped 
Western  countv  fairs,  including  Wash-  "^laily  from  the  Higihtstown  station, 
ington,  where  he  will  speak  on  his  plans  a*boi»t  half  that  number  from  each  of 
to  straighten  out  kinks  in  agricultural  *1'^  stations  at  Windsor,  Robbinsville 
districts.  and    Cranbury    and   about    double    that 

One  Thousand  Invited.— Apiiroximate-  number  from  Lawrence  Station, 

ly  1,000  invitations  have  been  issued  to  ,    Cranberry  Pickers  Scarce,  —  With  a 


representative  business  men  and  others 
interested  in  advancement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania agriculture  to  accompany  Gover- 
nor  Brumbaugh    and    the   Secretary    of 


bumper  crop  of  cranberries  in  sight  the 
growers  of  South  Jersey  have  no  pros- 
pects of  getting  pickers.  Every  year 
thousands    of    foreigners    spend    from 


Sheep  Scab. — Farmers'  Bulletin  713 
gives  a  complete  discussion  of  sheep 
scab.  The  discussion  covers  history 
and  characteristics  of  parasite  causing 
scab,  symptoms,  contagiousness,  treat- 
ment, disinfecting  premises  and  com- 
plete description  of  dipping.  The  bul- 
letin is  free  upon  request  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C. 

Received  from  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Monthly  Bulletin  for  July,  which 
treats  on  varieties  of  Wheat,  Winter  In- 
jury of  Alfalfa  and  Clover,  Forage  Crops 
for  Swine,  The  Influence  of  Sires  on  Pro- 
duction, Crown  Gall  on  Raspberries  and 
Blackberries,  etc. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  737,  The  Clov- 
er Leaf  Hopper  and  Its  Control.  Illus- 
trated, 8  pages. 

THE    MEXICAN    SITUATION 


I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  editorial  on  the  Mexican 
situation.  I  believe  that  much  if  not 
most  of  the  trouble  in  Mexico  is  <lue  to 
the  injustice  with  which  the  class  most 
corresponding  to  the  farming  class  of 
the  United  States  has  ibeen  treated  b\ 
the  Mexican  government,  the  army,  the 
hacienderos,  the  church  and  the  foreign 
concessionaires,  American  farmers 
should  sympathize  with  and  assist  the 
poor  people  instead  of  backing  the 
clamors  of  interested  politicians,  papers 
and  capitalists  who  want  intervention 
and  ultimately  conquest  of  Mexico  for 
their  own  ends  but  not  at  their  own 
expense. — ^Daniel  Dean,  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


J.   W.   DARROW   DEAD 


Vezatable  6rower8'  AlU^STHlUU  Vl  Al..*, , 

LttSalle  Hotel.  Chicago,  111.,  8eptembor  28-20. 

National    Dairy    Show.    Sprlngfiald,    Mau,, 
October  12-31. 

Farmers'    National   Congreaa,    IndianapolU, 
Ind.,   October   17-19. 

•'Marvlund    Woek",    Baltimore,    Md.,    Novem- 
ber 14-18. 

PaterHOD    Poultry    Show,    Paterson.    N.    J., 
November   21-25. 

International    Live    Stock    Exvosition,    Ohi- 
(■ago,  111.,  December  2-9. 
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Your  Reputation=| 

depends  largely  on  yourself, 
your  actions,  and  your  thoughts. 
Thought  if*  the  father  of  action. 
Reputation  and  character  <'an  be 
two  distinct  things,  but  seldom 
are.  If  your  chanieter  is  right, 
your  reputation  will  square  with  it. 

If  you  ha VI!  made  .stove.s,  lieater.-*,  range", 
and  cellar  turnaces  fi)r  forty  years  and 
your  busines.-*  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
ti<>iis  tliatyou  turn  out  2.50  stoves  daily, 
it  is  convincingevidencc.thatyourreputa- 
tion  is  warranted  by  the  character  of  your 
pro<iuct.    This  is  the  position  we  enjoy. 

COLUMBIAN 

Stoves  and   Ranges 

are  charact<rr  products.  They  are  backed 
by  a  guarantee  to  Rive  the  user  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded.  This  is  further 
evidence  of  the  coritidenco  we  have  in  our 
goods,  a  confidence  born  of  years  of  suc- 
cessful service. 


Agriculture  on  the  tours  of  the  typical  September  1  to  the  middle  or  the  last 
agricultural  regions  of  Pennsylvania  "^  October  in  the  pine  district,  Jiarvest- 
(luring  three  weeks  of  September.  The  "'«  ^^^  berries.  They  bring  their  fami- 
(letails  of  the  routes  are  now  being  ar-  ''^'s,  men,  women  and  children.  Because 
ranged  by  W.  R.  Douglas,  of  the  Agri-  of  t^^^  infantile  paralysis  the  children 
cultural  department,  who  went  over  the  ^'^"^  "o^  come  this  year,  which  in  many 
first  day's  tour  line  last  week  in  com-  <^'»s^8  means  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
panv  with  W.  R.  D.  Hall,  of  the  state  entire  families.  Years  ago  the  residents 
highwav  department  which  is  co-operat-  ^^  ^^^  villages  in  the  cranberry  section 
ing.  Mr.  Douglas  found  everywhere  "^f"*!  *»  t^^n  out  and  pick  the  berries, 
'•onsiderable  interest  in  the  proposed  "but  the  natives  have  been  crowded  out 
tours  and  hopes  that  the  tours  will  V  the  foreigners  and  it  is  no  longer 
familiarize  business  men  with  what  fashionable  to  pick  the  berries. 
Pennsylvania  producers  are  doing  and  Knock  Egan  Highways. — ^The  system 
are  capable  of  doing.  Secretary  Patton  of  state  highways,  including  13  routes 
in  speaking  of  the  tours  said  "there  to  be  planned  and  laid  out,  provided  for 
will  be  no  extended  speech  making.  The  in  the  Egan  $7,000,000  road  act,  was  giv- 
addresses,  when  any  are  made,  will  en  its  death  blow  in  a  report  submitted 
short.  We  want  people  to  get  acquaint-  by  State  Commissioner  Stevens  to  Gov- 
«d  with  what  each  district  produces  and  ernor  Fielder  during  the  past  week.  The 
how  it  can  be  made  to  help  in  creating  report  states  that  tiie  total  probable  cost 
a  greater  home-raised  food  supply.  Wc  would  be  $15,000,000  and  that,  therefore, 
want  the  farmers  to  be  ready  to  tell  the  road  commissioner's  duty  in  connec- 
what  they  are  raising,  what  they  have  tion  with  the  matter  is  at  an  end,  ac- 
'lone  and  what  tliey  <'an  do.  The  whole  cording  to  the  advice  given  him  by  At- 
[dea  is  to  get  people  together  and  to  torncy  General  Westcott.  The  latter  de- 
interchangf  information  which  will  lead  dares  that  the  Commissioner  would  not 
fo  something  ])ractical.  be  justified  in  using  the  $7,000,000  pro- 
Advisors  Aiding.-— Messrs.  Dorsett  and  posed  to  be  raised  by  a  bond  issue,  to 
"err,  the  farm  advisors  in  charge  of  gether  with  the  moneys  from  the  motor 
•"■gan-i/ation  of  co-ojierative  selling  as-  vehicle  fund  and  the  moneys  received 
''tx'iations,  have  begun  their  visits  and  from  the  federal  authorities  for  the 
3re  planning  to  undertake  some  experi-  1)uilding  of  post  roads,  in  carrying  out 
'"f'lits  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done,  the  Egan  law.  The  Attorney  General 
They  have  arranged   for   dissemination  stated   that   if  the   roads   could  not  be 


J.  W.  Darrow,  a  veteran  grange  editor 
an<l  press  correspondent,  died  at  hij* 
home  in  Chatham,  N,  Y.,  August  19.  Mr. 
Darrow  has  been  prominent  in  state 
and  national  grange  circles  for  many 
years.  For  four  years  his  New  York 
News  Letter  has  been  a  featur  of  our 
news  service. 

FAIRS  NEXT  WEEK 

B>  Iterry,  PhiUtdelphia  Co.,  Pr\ Swpt.  1-5 

Lebanon,    Lebanon   Co.,    Pa Sept.  4-8 

Stroudaburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa Sept.  4-3 

Harford,   Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.    .  .  ,  Sept.  5-7 

Towanda,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa Sept.  5-8 

Clarion,   Clarion   Co.,   Pa Sept.  5-8 

Wattsburg,    Erie Sept.  5-8 

("armichaeis,   Greene  Co..   Pa .Sept.  5-8 

Indiana,    Indiana    Co.,    I'a Sept.  5-8 

Warren,   Warren  Co.,  Pa Sppt.  .5-8 

Voungwood,  Westmoreland  Co.,   Pa.  Sept.  5-9 

Stewartstown,  York  Co.,  Pa Sept.  6-8 

R"d   Lion,  York   Co.,   Pa Sept.  6-9 

Lawton,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa Sept.  7-8 

Merkimer,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.   ...  Sept.  4-7 

Olean,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  4-8 

Plattsburg,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  4-8 

('haUi«.m,  Columbia  Co.,    N.  Y.    ...  Sept.  4-8 

Orangeburg,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  V.   .  .  Hept.  4-8 

Rochester,   Monroe  Co.,   N.  Y Sept.  '4-9 

Rome,   Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  5-7 

("ooperstown,  Otsega  Co.,  N.  Y     ...  Sept.  5-7 

(Jreene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  5-8 

Walton,    Delaware   Co.,   N.   Y Sept.  5-8 

Watertown,  .leflferson  Co.,  N.  Y.    .  .  Sept.  5-8 

Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.   .  Sept.  5-8 

Walkiiii*.   Schuyler  Co..   N.  Y Sept.  5-8 

Troupsliurg.  .Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  ...  Sept.  5-8 

Drydrn,  Tomi>kina  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  ."J-S 

Warreii.sburif,  Warren  Co..  N.  Y.    .  .  Sept.  5-8 

I'enii   Yan.   Yates  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  5-R 

Morrisvilli'.   Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.   ...  Sept.  6-9 

Albion.  OleatiK  Co.,  N.  Y Sept.  6  9 

Newark.  Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y Sept.  7-9 

FARM  MEETING  OALENDAB 

Fanners'  Mutual  Protective  Association, 
Indian    Fields,    N.    Y.,    September    5. 

Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  Wash 
ington,   D.   C,   September  8-9. 

Solebury  Farmers'  Exhibit,  Solebury,  Pa., 
September  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September   11-16. 

Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  S«pt«m- 
ber  25-29. 


This  introduce*  our  Columbian  Art 
A  double  Heater  with  Duplex  itratea, 
revertabic  flue,  Uftout  magazine, 
cylinder  can  be  removed  throuith 
the  upper  front  doors,  slmplvfvlnii 
and  rcduclnit  cost  of  repnirlnit. 
None  of  the  iMilts  used  arc  pipoacd 
to  the  dir  ci  t  action  of  the  fire, 
effectlnit  »  wonderful  navlnit  In  time 
and  oxponse  for  replacement  of 
parts.      CIcular  free  on  request. 

Writ(!  U8  for   name  of  our   repre- 
sentative in  your  vicinity, 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

Ask  your  tiankcr  as  to  our  responsibility  or 
write  to  First  National  Bank,  Columbian 
Nailonal  bank.  Central  National  Bank  or 
Columbia  Trust(<'o..   all  of  Columbia,  F«' 
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FREE 

—to  Every  Farmer 

This  book  contains  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  on  the 
latest  scientific  method  of  seed 
cleaning  to  secure  the  greatest 
yield 

FORMfrLDEHyiJE 

'   '^h&  Farmer's  Friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant  — 
officially  endorsed  as  thm  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts,  fungus  growth,  also  scab  and 
black  leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  One  pint 
bottle  35  cents  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  this  big  illustrated  book  today. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WilCam  Street  New  York 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 


HIGHEST    QUALITY 

!•  Not  Cauitic    •••    Cannot  Baro 

IMMKDIATELY  AVAlLABLF 

The  l>e8t  and  moat  eoonomlcal  torm  of  Lime  tot 
a«rlcultiiral  iise,  lawns  and  graaa.  An  loterestlng 
tiooklet  regar'llng  ihe  value  of  potaab  In  your  soil 
and  lime  requirements  mailed  frc>«  on  reQUMt. 

E.  J    LAVINO  &  CO. 
478  Ballitt  BIdg.  Philadelphia. 


CIDER  Making 

Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will  this  man  be  you?     Why  not? 
Thousands  are  maki  iik  Big  Money  with 
Momt  GUead  Hyiirauiie 
dim  and  Grapa  Jinca  Presses 
Wa  ean  show  you  how  tl200  ■  ypar 
oaa  be  iu&d«  in  the  oidnr  buaineea. 
Siaa  10  to  400  bairoU  daily. 
Hand  or  power.      All  power 
pwsM  have  steel  beams  and 
sills.    We  make  eider  erapo- 
rators.  apple-butter  eookera, 
Tinecar  ceosntors,  filters,  oto.      Fully 
sumrantAiiH.     Wrifji  »A.«tav  t^r  ...t.l^. 

■TOIUCIIO  PRE88  MFO.'OO.  «ei6'un«.irire.,'Mt.  flilewl.  0. 
or  aoom  IIB  y    Cortlaodt  Street.  New  York.  New  York 

Vihys  and  Whoreforss 

of  Fail  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spiiiy.  This  booklet  willbesent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
••SCALKCIDE"atavcry  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  numlxirof  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.      Address  Dept.  A. 

WHEAT    GROWERS 

Not  UPttlnu  the  heat  restilts  should  sow  one  of  the 
•■Hoffmari  .Seed  Wheats"  .Six  klnds.-rcliahle, 
hardy. prolllit— varieties  that  will  thrive  under  try- 
ing conditions,  (iraded— clean  of  rye,  cockle,  cheat. 
Karllc.  stntit. -Prices  are  Just-  Catalog  &  samples, 
both  free.  If  you  tell  where  you  saw  this  offer. 

A.H  HOFFMAN.Inc.Landuville.Pa. 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors      -      -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunching  Ajp^ra^us,  Celery,  Ve<etfcbUs,  Etc. 

Attractively   prepared    products    corom.ind    too 

prtoce  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Sftiil  for  Frpp  SuiniiUit  andpric(s. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Market  St.".  Phil.. 


OIMIIIIIIIIIIMMM 


Alfalfa    Seed 

Purity  99.80  percent  nuarantecd  to  be  true  Mon-  « 
it^M2?","'l'*'*^f  '^**^-  W*  believe  It  cannot  be  1 
excolled  for  hiirdlripssand    productiveness.    Kxtra    i 

rfir^wrl'ITi^ini;  ^'^ux^S'"*'""  »",<!  HHniples  free-    I 
I   t.l.lCKH  SLbl)  tAKMS  SmoketownPa.    1 

■*"'"""""""""" """ iiitmiiimi iiiiiiitt nniiiiiiiiiiii , „„| 

Big  drop  In  prices.  Buy  now  from  us;  also  mil- 
lions of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  New  price  list 
and  catalog  ready.  The  Westminstor  Nursery, 
Boi  ISO.         ...  Westminster,    Md ! 

Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal       '^^^l 


small  plot  of  ground. 

about  it 

OIN8ENO  NnR.SKRY. 


Booklet  in  cents  telll  ng  all 

THE   RISI.NCi  HUN 

Box  I).  Narrows,  Ky. 


TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  ^uTr^-J,^, 

from  fleld  of  mixed  hay.     Extra  pure.     A  bargain 

O.  M   Heott  A  Sons  Co. .  137  Main  St.,  Marysvllle,  O.' 


m  ^  mm  ^rm  -w— 

Horticulture 


BOX  PACKING  OF  APPLES 


(Continued  from  page  2.) 
build  up  another  diagonal  row — noting 
that  the  diagonal  line  is  always 
straight.  If  an  apple  is  too  large  for 
the  pack,  it  will  stick  out  above  the 
straight  line,  or  if  it  is  too  small,  it  will 
fall  below  the  straight  line,  and  the 
pack  will  be  thrown  out  of  alignment. 

It  is  essential  that  a  beginner  watch 
these  points,  or  else  ho  will  give  up  box- 
ing in  discouragement.  It  only  requires 
a  little  patience  before  the  packer  will 
be  throwing  50  to  60  boxes  out  in  a  day. 
When  the  top  of  the  bottom  layer  is 
reached,  there  will  be  just  room  enough 
for  the  last  two  apples,  which,  with 
slight  crowding,  will  slip  easily  into 
place.  When  there  is  only  the  room  for 
the  last  two  apples  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  both  hands  across  the  top  of  the 
layer,  and  drawn  down  gently,  to  firm 
the  pack.  With  a  beginner  there  is  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  push  each  apple 
down  firmly  as  it  is  placed  in  the  box. 
Do  not  do  this.  Lay  each  apple  gently 
into  place  and  so  not  firm  it  until  the  up- 
per end  of  the  layer  is  reached.  This 
will  result  in  a  smooth  layer. 

In  placing  the  second  layer  into  posi- 
tion, the  first  apple  is  put  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  end  of  the  box  and  the 
second  apple  of  the  first  layer,  and  then 
the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  first  layer.  Watch  the  diagonal  lines 
and  see  that  the  top  of  the  new  layer 
comes  exactly  half-^vay  up  on  the 
I'heeks  of  the  apples  in  the  layer  below. 
If  they  come  up  higher,  then  the  packer 
is  using  larger  apples  than  in  the  first 
layer,  while  if  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the  center  of  the  apples  in  the  row  be- 
neath, then  the  packer  is  using  too  small 
apples.  These  simple  points  arc  the  only 
necessary  and  possible  instruction  for 
boxing.  The  rest  will  come  only  by 
experience.  Do  not  put  large  apples  in 
the  middle  of  the  layer  to  get  a  bulge. 


TTott       no       »!,--     - 


ot***.,      \mi  i.\ji  xii     <ippii.'o     aa     uua* 


sible,  and  the  ends  wUl  always  be  lower 
than  the  center  of  the  pack,  because  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cheek 
of  another  apple  crowding  into  space 
next  to  the  end  of  the  box,  the  apple 
above  can  slip  down  slightly  farther 
between  the  lower  apples  at  the  end 
than  in  the  middle,  where  four  cheeks 
take  up  the  space.  An  expert  packer 
cau  take  measured  and  weighed  apples 
and  put  a  satisfact*ory  bulge  on  the 
box.  The  proper  bulge  on  the  ajjple 
box  is  from  1*  to  2  inches.     If  the  ap- 


ples are  early  apples,  the  bulge  will  not 
have  to  be  bo  high.  If  they  are  to  bo 
shipped  "local  express"  the  bulge  must 
be  very  low,  or  the  express  company 
will  make  cider  of  the  fruit.  But  if  the 
variety  is  a  latekeeper,  then  the  bulge 
should  be  a  full  IJ   inches  at  least. 

The  3-2  pack  is  built  up  similar  to  the 
2-2  pack.  The  first  two  apples  are  plac- 
ed in  the  corners  of  the  box,  and  th3 
third  exactly  between  these  two.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  are  placed  in  the  gap 
between  1  and  3  and  1  and  2,  and  again 
note  that  the  tops  of  these  two  are 
exactly  even.  Make  them  even  by  mov- 
ing the  center  apple  below  to  the  right 
or  left.  From  that  point  on  up,  the 
technique  is  the  same  as  in  the  2-2 
pack. 

The  straight  pack  w^as  used  a  great 
deal  a  few  years  ago,  for  apples  which 
would  just  exactly  fill  the  width  of  the 
box,  the  second  layer  going  on  directly 
over  the  first.  But  owing  to  the  fact  th.Tt 
it  had  a  tendency  to  bruise  the  fruit ' 
in  the  lower  layers,  it  has  been  discard- 
ed largely.  The  offset  pack,  for  apples 
which  would  not  fill  the  box  exactly,  has 
also  passed  out  of  existence,  so  will  not 
be  taken  up  here.  Practically  every 
sized  apple  can  be  packed  in  the  lO^x 
llixlS  inch  box  with  the  diagonal  pack, 
and  as  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  pack, 
and  the  most  beautiful,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle use  taking  up  the  others.  j 
Handling  Boxed  Apples                | 

After  filling,  the  box  is  set  on  the 
nailing  press  and  the  cover  placed  on. 
When  on  the  nailing  press  it  is  also 
stamped,  this  being  done  on  one  end,  at 
the  top,  showing  the  variety,  grade,  and 
number  of  apples  in  the  box.  Rubber 
stamps  for  this  purpose  can  be  secured 
at  any  supply  house.  This  stamping  is 
done  before  t>.o  cover  is  nailed  on,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  stamp- 
ing. The  fruit  is  then  moved  on  to  the 
warehouse.  When  once  the  cover  is 
nailed  on,  always  lay  the  box  on  the 
side,  never  on  the  bulg.  They  are  plac- 
ed in  the  packing  house  on  the  side,  in 
the  car  on  the  side,  and  in  the  selling 
room  on  the  side.  They  are  not  set  on 
bulge  again  until  the  cover  is  lifted  for 
8ii(>v\liig. 

In  loading  the  car,  the  boxes  are  laid 
on  their  sides  across  the  car,  with  an 
inch  space  between  them.  When  one 
row  is  laid  across,  a  slat  long  enough 
to  go  across  the  car,  and  an  inch  wide 
and  one-half  inch  thick  is  placed  across 
the  sides  of  the  boxes,  over  the  ends, 
and  nailed  with  one  3d  nail  in  each 
box.  The  second  layer  of  boxes  then  Is 
placed  in  position  over  the  first,  and  a 
like  strip  placed  over  the  ends,  and  .so 
on  until  the  car  is  filled.  When  the  car 
is  about  full  a  ".spreader"  is  placed  in 


Don't 
Waste 
Your 
Apples 

Make 
Cider 

MADE  IN  4  SIZES  AND  PRICES.    HAND  AND  POWEK  ! 


FORCE    FEED 

$7.15 

2  barrels  per   day 


MEDIUM 

$12. .S8 

6  barrels  per  day 


JUNIOR 

$9.63 

4  barrels  per  day 


SENIOR 
$17.25 
10  barrels  per  day 


RED  CROSS  MFG.  COMPANY  i 

BlufTton,    Indiana  I 

SatU/action  Ouarunteed  or  Money  liefundti      , 

'---------------------■■J 


$lQO  PER  ACRE 

FOR 


PERMANENT  FERTILIT-Y 


Your  land  can  be  mado  rich  In  Phos- 
phorus— .\(ju  en n  prow  profltr.ble  crops  of 
Clover  and  alfalfa-and  your  yields  of 
wheat  can  bo  Increased  ten  to  fifteen 
bushels  per  acm  by  the  use  of 

Daybreak  Rock  Phosphate 

Wrlt«us  for  "Tho  Tann  That  Won't  Wear 
Out,"  and  learn  how  prrieixi.ssivo  farmen 
In  forty  states  have  found  the  solution  of 
their  fertility  problem. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

12  Clay  St.  Columbia,  Tenn. 


COMMERCIAL  APPLE  PACKS  IV  STANDARD 


Dlnm. 

approximate) 

.•'.'.■4 

inches  . . 

;iA-4 

inches   . . 

^■4 

inches   . . 

;{  -3i 

inches   . . 

3  -8* 

inches  . . 

'A  -3i 

inches   . . 

3  -3i 

inches  . . 

3  -.7i 

inches   . . 

3  .3J 

inches   . . 

23-3 

inches    . . 

2?-3 

inches   . . 

.Vo.  appia^  In  row    No.  appiea  In  box- 


5-4 
5-5 
6-6 
4-4 
4-0 
5-5 
5-6 
6-6 
7-6 
45 
5-5 


2J-3 


41 

45 

54 

64 

72 

SO 

SS 

96 

104 

113 

125 

138 

150 

163 

175 

188 


No.  layers 
..  3  ... 
..  3  ... 
. .  3  ... 
..  4  ... 
..  4  ... 
..  4  ... 
..  4  ... 
..  4  ... 
..  4  ... 
..  5  ... 
..  5  ... 
..  5  ... 
..  5  ... 
..  5  ... 
..  6  ... 
..  5  ... 


BOX 

Pauk 
-]  Dia<;^onal 
Strai^'ht 
Straifjht 
-2  Dia^^onal 
-2  Diafjoiial 
-2  Diagonal 
-2  Diagonal 
-2  Diagonal 
2  Diagonal 
-2  Diagonal 
2  Diagonal 
-2  Diagonal 
2  Diagonal 
2  Diagonal 
2  Diagonal 
2  Diagonal 


inches   5-6   

2i  2?  inches   6-6   

2i-2}   inches   6-7    

2J-2i  inches 7-7    

2J-2i   inches   7-8   

All  apples  are  packed  on  the  side. 

Never  place  the  stem  of  one  apple  next  to  the  side  of  the  box,  nor  to 
the  cheek  of  another  apple. 

Completed  box  should  be  stamped,  before    covering    with: 

1.  Number  of  apples  in  box. 

2.  Variety   of  apples. 

3.  Grade  of  apples. 

All  apples  smaller  than  188  should  go    in    the   barrel. 


The  Guarantee*  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 


FREE  A  useful  gift 

?lvcD  to  eacli 
nquiry. 

Write  for 
yours  today. 


We  want  you  to  hnvea  frtt 
Copy  of  ttita  valuibit 
book  printed  In  3  oo| 
orn.  hundsoniely  II Im 
trated.  Write  us  lot 
your  free  copy  todaj 


Tliii  i»  the  iprradf  r  efm-lrtered  by  evi-ryone  to  h»  thf  btM 
ftnd  nixtt  i,.iiiafai-tur.v  fci>rcu  er  r.n  tlic  market.  IUh  arqiiitr^i 
national  rcfUtuliuii  for  sp:  eading  lime  i[i  any  form,  (iUol'50 
LLUt^STONE,  coinmerrii:!  frrliliur  etc.  conlnint  Mvrn  iptciil 
patented  tcaturis,  Burh  ai  •aper-ipider-trinnfrl'--frTC«-fNd 
aatiimatlc  iliirtinK  cliitrli  for  throning  apreailrr  in  and  out  of 
(ear  from  -leat;  •preading  attachment  will  SrKEAD  »y»Bif  « 
•ow  in  rows. 
Note  h'lw  lit'irdy  ■lis  i*  hnlH.  plraie      In  deBl(nio(  her  •< 


:...<  ,i..>..t,MU..    .[.....l:..:*.- 


»....!  ._u.«. 


If  eqnii>i>cd,  with  arpe  mark,  indir«t/>r.  erreen  ltd.  aeat,  nefk- 
yoke,  d"iihU  »nd  »in?le  treen.  FREIdHT  PREPAID,  id*- 
pendalila  sprender  at  a  low  price. 

Guarantee  Mfs.  Co.,  Dept.  C  3,    Baltimore,  Mi 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Prrpare  —  against  a  small  yirld  by  using 
a  good  frrtilii^r  Many  farmers  consider 
"Reading   Bone"    the    best 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Company 
Reading,   Pa. 

(Tbla  trmdr  nark  -nKani  goAUty) 


4lk    rour 
d  a  •  I  •  r    foi 


Witt*  Ml 

tXMklM  UA 
turtiier  i  *  • 
(ormatloa. 


BROWN  FENCE 

0i  BARGAIN  BOOK 

AND   SAMPLE 


I  Over  ^,000,000   rodn  Brown 

I  Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 

farmers       Kartory  I'ricei. 

KrcJKht Prepaid.  1 60  atylM) 

'V    ''&.Ji^^     '  •'  P*'  '•«•  "I*'     Gates  and 

t„.,^^    Stcrl  PoeU.  tool    Write   poitiL 

THE    BROWN    FCNCK    «   WiRK    CO. 
Dept.   xAA  ...       CUvaland.  Ohte 
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SAVE  YOITR  APPLES 

With  a  Monan  h  U.v.lraulio  Cider  Preia 
you  can  turn  ^ruurouUi  into  i;uu<l  ficlliDg 
cider.  Youoan  ulHoUocUHtoiu  preaiiiug 
for  vour  nelnhhorB.    Our  laiprured 
high  prceaurccouttroction  (t<-n  all 
tbejuico  from  the  applea  witb  luln- 
Imum  power.    All  eliea  of 
Premei.from  IStoiOOharrels 
a  daj.    A  amalllnvfHtireiit 
wlllitart jou  luaprofltBhle    ^ 
hoKlnoKS.     Ask  for  freo  6<)  pngo 
C:atnlocn»d<nrrlt>iiii{  Ih"  IHIRnuiflt 


Jk..  B.  FARQOHAB  CO.,  Ltd.,  Bo» i«8 .  York.  P».^3 


A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY 

foi  a  number  of  young  men  to  work  on   Drill-Pr***"' 
DrillinK  MaehtnoM  and  also  to  learn  operating  8crt* 
MacLliu-B    Good   naRea  and    pormanent  poaltTon  l<" 
live  wins         Address 
Centr;))  lluniinuni  t  Bmt  Mff.  Cl.  Dititlt.  MIcMr*' 


HAY 


H      W.  D.  POWER  »  CO.        Ml  W.  33r(l  St.  New  Ywli  ^ 

f^      are  the  iaritett  handlcrit  of  romint-wiontiAy  % 

In  Rreate-   New  York;   If  voii  have  iiay  to  dis-  ^ 

T      pose  nf  Rommiinloate  With  them  T 
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Free  Shells 
For  Waterproonng  Tests 

Submerge  The  Black  Shells  in  water. 
Let  them  dry,  and  then  put  them  in 
your  gun.  Each  chambers  and  ejects 
perfectly.  Other  tests  prove  nine 
other  important  points  of  superiority 
for 

.BLACK  SHELLS 

Sinokele.r J'  «nd  Black  Powdar.^ 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  that 
of  your  ammunition  dealer  on  the 
margin  of  this  advertisement,  tear  it 
out  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  v/ill  send 
back  to  you  an  order  on  your  dealer 
for  the  three  shells,  free,  from  his 
stock,  and  for  a  booklet  that  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  these  knowledge- 
getting  tests. 

United  States  Cartridge  Company 

2562  Trinity  Buildinf,  New  York  Gtj 
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Your  Dollars 

Buy  More  Miles 

if  you  buy  our 
Standard  Tire»  by  Mail 


3500  mile*  guaranteed 

—  aent  C.O.D.  subject  .to  in*p*ctIon 

Poaitively  Sawes  30 '^^  to  40% 
off  Standard  Price  List 

Manafactarers  of  StandardTires  sell  u«  their 
surplus,  their  oviTproduction  —  in  large  lots 

—  at  immensely  reduocU  prices.  Tires  bnllt 
and  gaarante«d  by  thain  for  4000  mllas. 
When  ovcrstocltod,  it's  cheaper  for  manu- 
facturers to  sell  their  hitth-quality  tires  even 
flt  a  sweopinif  cut  in  prices,  than  to  shut 
down  their  plant.  There's  your  cbancs  to 
SHVo  .1(1  to  40  per  cent.  Thc^e  tiros  are  I'irsta 

—  in  all  respects;  only  their  aei  in!  number! 
arehulTiHl.  Same  qnality,  same  workmanship. 
Biime  mileage — that's  what  counts.  And 
that's  why  wo  can  afford  to  irimrantce  them 
to  you  for  S8<X)  miles'  wear.  We're  very  con- 
servative—there's no  renson  on  earth  why 
you  shouldn't  (ret  4000  miles  and  more  out  of 
our  tires— h»c« use  that's  what  thfy'rebntlt 
for.  But  there's  one  big  difference— the  priee. 

Plain     Non-Skld     Tubas  • 
t6.80 

li.iCi 

7.HB 

8.46 

8.80 
II. &( 
12.10 
li.M 
Vi  76 
16  HO 
17.10 
17.45 
19.'i!6 
19.76 
•  All  tubus  are  flr.ta  — Gn«r»nt««d  ooa 
y«ar  acmloet  daf  acta. 

Wban  deallnir  with  ua  you're  poelllTelr  takin*  no 
chance.  Juataajr  what  >iiu  aixj  f  t>  I*  Y'J'l  want'plain 
Poll  fkld,  clincher,  <J  I),  c.r  PP.)  nr.il  «.  11  ..ml 
r.O.I).  on  api.roval  U.n'tvav  if  our  llr»»  ar«  not 
mm  riaimorl.  Wa  truit  you  absolutsly  to  Juda* 
our  tiraa  without  prcludlca. 

3  par  cant  discount  for  cashwtth  order. 
Refrrrnree  :  Falrmunt  Savins 'mWtro.  and 
Southoark  National  Bank  of  rhllad«lph)a. 

We're  fair  to  you  — be  fair  with  ua. 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co. 
25tt    N.  Broad  St.         PhiUdelphi*.  Pa. 


Mby  8 
80  \,y  9 
80  by  8  1-2 
Ml  ly  8  12 

82  Iv  8  1-2 

83  hy  4 

84  hr  4 
86  br  4 
8«  by  4 

86  l>r  4  1-2 
8«  by  4  12 
•7  by  4  1-2 

86  I  V  6 

87  by  6 


(6.20 

<1.90 

t.  -5 

2.00 

V.96 

2.86 

9.26 

2.60 

H.76 

2.60 

18.66 

S.80 

18.96 

8.40 

14.26 

8.60 

14.76 

8.60 

18.66 

4.26 

18.96 

4.86 

19.60 

4.60 

ZI.IO 

6.16 

21   76 

6.26 

the  car  and  screwed  up,  forcing  the 
boxes  back  firmly  against  each  other. 
Thus  the  2x4  inch  brace«  are  nailed  to 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  bottom  boxes 
and  acroHs  the  car  and  from  the  boxes 
on  one  side  to  the  other,  bo  that  there 
can  be  no  movoinect  in  the  ear.  This 
leaves  three  or  four  feet  empty  at  the 
doors.  The  car  is  then  moved  to  the 
icing  .''talion,  iced  and  shipped. 

Cost   of  Boxing 

The  approximate  cost  of  handling  ap- 
ples in  boxes  from  tree  to  warehouse 
may  bo  judged  from  the  following  table, 
taken  from  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege E.vperiment  Station  Bulletin  No. 
132,  June,  1915,  entitled  "The  Econom- 
ics of  Apple  Orcharding."  Professor  C. 
I.  Lewis  and  Mr.  11.  A.  Vickers  made  a 
very  extensive  survey  of  the  costs  of 
production.  From  this  the  Pennsylvania 
grower  maj'  draw  a  very  fair  conclusion 
as  to  the  cost  of  individual  operations, 
and  plan  his  own  expenditures  accord- 
ingly— 

Orchards  10  to  18  Years  of  Age 

Average   number   packed  boxes   is  con- 
sidered   in    costs.    From    tree    to 
warehouse — box  unit  costs. 


Item 

Picking 
Hauling     .  . 
Packing   . .  . 
Grading  . . . 
Fiox-madc  up 

Paper    

Incidental    . 


Under  11 
Acres 

$0.0419 
.  .037 
.0450 
.0375 
.1021 
.0378 
.0495 


1 1  to  25 

Acres 

.t0.0479 
.0182 
.0499 
.0386 
.1167 
.0329 
.0249 


26  to  so 
Acres 

$0.0400 
.0200 
.0400 
.0250 
.1100 
.0375 
.0310 


Total     ...$0.3275       $0.3275       $0.3035 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  expense  in 
handling  runs  from  30  to  35  cents.  In 
the  East,  with  boxes  costing  from  11  to 
15  cents,  the  expense  will  be  a  few  cents 
higher.  Mr.  E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  of 
"letter  Fruit,"  in  the  Report  of  the 
Washington  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation gives  the  following  table  of 
handling  costs  on  his  crop  of  5,520  pack- 
ed boxes. 

Item  Cost 

Packing     $  .04 

Picking    0546 

Grading 0321 

Making  boxes,  and  nails 01 

Overhead  hauling 0087 

Association    hauling     0205 

Help  in  packing  house 0086 

Knock-down  box  hauling 0025 

Nailing  covers  and  stamping  .  .  .     .0096 

Box     09 

Paper     0031 

Superintending    01 

Total    $0.3197 


VITALITY  OF  HARDY  PHLOX  SEED 


Many  amateur  g.nrdeners  fail  to  ob- 
tain plants  from  their  sowings  of  hardy 
phlox  seed.  The  reason  in  a  great  ma- 
jarity  of  cases  is  the  use  of  seed  that 
is  too  old.  Hardy  phlox  seed,  unlike 
most  seeds,  loses  its  vitality  very  quick- 
ly after  it  is  gathered  from  the  plant, 
and  in  most  cases  is  absolutely  worth- 
less after  it  is  three  months  old.  The 
sprouting  ability  of  the  setnl  decreases 
greatly  with  age  and  for  best  results 
planting  should  be  done  as  soon  after 
the  seed  is  gathered  as  posible. 

Hardy  jihlnx  seed  planted  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  rarely  makes  its  appearance 
before  the  next  spring,  but  if  planted 
in  cold  frames  they  will  sprout  some- 
what earlier  in  the  spring  and  thus  pro- 
duce larger  plants  the  first  year. 

Seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground,  how- 
ever, can  be  induced  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  tlie  young  plants  to  produce  a 
coiiple  of  small  heads  of  flowers  the  first 
year,  from  which  the  colors  can  be  judg- 
ed and  the  poor  plants  weeded  out. — K. 


You  get 
quality 

when  you 
buy  P.  A. 


Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  to- 
bacco it  told  in  toppy  red  bagt.  Sc  ; 
tidy  red  tint,  lOc;  handtome 
pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi- 
dort,  and  that  clotty  pound 
cryttal-  glati  humidor  with 
tponge-moittener  top  that  heept 
the  tobacco  in  much  fine  condition. 


RINCE  ALBERT  tobacco 
1  has  a  value  that  coupons  or 
premiums  can't  produce — 
quality. f  Premiums  or  cou- 
pons have  never  been  offered 
with  P.  A.  State  or  national 
restrictions  on  their  use  make 
no  difference  to  P.  A.  Men 
get  what  they  pay  for  when 
they  buy  the  national  joy 
smoke — quality! 

It  is  certain-sure  you'll  not  know  the 
joy  and  contentment  of  a  friendly  old 
jimmy  pipe  unless  you  get  on  talking-terms  with  Prince  Albert! 

P.  A.  comes  to  you  with  a  real  reason  for  all  the  goodness 
and  satisfaction  it  offers.  It  is  made  by  a  patented  process 
that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch!  It  alTords  the  keenest  enjoyment! 

Introduction  to  Prince  Albert  is  no  harder  than  to  walk  into 
the  nearest  place  that  sells  tobacco  and  ask  for  a  "supply  of 
P.  A"  You  pay  out  a  Kttle  change,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  the 
cheerfullest  investment  you  ever  made  I 

Nnce  Albert 

%ti%»      t»%»^m%^it%»*      J*^^      fffmKfrK*^ 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO  .  Wiuton-SalMm  N.  C. 


ropyrickt  1916  by  R.  J.  RctboMi  Tab«cc«  C«. 


Write 
for  this  1|_ 
new  Stove  -^ 

Book 


Get  iyioney'Saving  Whtoiesaie  Prices 

SEEthenewestdesifrns— illustr.ntcU  inbeautifulcolors.  Ranuesvlfh  white 
enameled  spla.shiT backs,  ovendoor  fronts.  New  stylo  nii><slon  Ocsism 
heaters,  etc.    Highest  quality— direct  from  manufacturers  at  money- 
savint;  prices. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

We  Pay  the  Freight  -"d  .hip  withm  24  hour.. 


test. 


Bond  Guarantee. 


30  flnvs'  trial 
S100,UU0    Bank 


—300  day.s'   ap'.ircjval 
Mail  postal  or  letter  tmlay. 

Ask  for  Catalos  No.  699 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mffrs.,         Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wo  mnko   Stoves  and   Rarnrcs,  ('.is   Fnnpps,  I'ine 
Fumac<.>s  and  Whitu  Knamt-led  Mctiil  Kitchen  Kau- 
incta  and  Tables.     Vv'o  buvo  8  catuloKS.    I'leane 
till  UB  whirh  you  wnnt. 


'-.r.,:;;  Direct  to  You 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


your 


ktol. 


CHEMICAL  WOllKk. 


Pa. 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


Increate  the  value  of  yoar  land 
by  usina  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tlic. 


ffiLDRAINTILE 


Arree  of  Swampy 
I' and    reclaimed 
and    made   fertile 
with  oil   tile.    Wc  are  al.so  maniifftcturem  of  Hollow  Brick   and   blocks 
licalern  In  Sewer  I'liK'.  Kliie  I-lnInK  and    Hullders'  HupplleN.    Write  fo- 
ou  oiruc  ■■  lieiicnta  on  I  )rnlnai.e  mill  How  to  I  >r»lii  " 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Inc.,    110  THIRD  AVLNUE,  ALBANY  , NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


t  THAT'S  GUARANTEED 


—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.   Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 


sack  without  any  mixing. 


Abaolotely  free  from  Bdulteranta  and  fillers,  just 
Uke  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yoorsclf  .is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
DOlp.  Bluten  feed.corndiatillers' grains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
gredient weiclied  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  In  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  IS  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extrmqnart  or  two  of  milk  daily  frpmeach 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  intoa  proflt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
profits.  Sold  on^Mvy  ktdi  tt  asi  nUMS$f 


foe  more  urwuu*.  »jwiu  vu    ■■■■■■j  -■—  ,■  — 

nlan,  the  decision  beins  entirely  up  to  yoa. 

Ask  your  local  dealer.    Write  us  if  none  near  you. 

TM  liUrtOWt  MIU.WB  M.    1155  tinet»i«  «lt.  D«tr»il.  Mirt. 


S 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  "Dairy  Belt  of  the  Northern  r.States" 
ao  called  in  the  past  by  various  writers,  baa 
vanished.  Holsteln-FrleslaD  cattle  will  thrive 
anywhere,  and  they  are  thriving  and  adding  to 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  all  over  the  nation  north 
south,  east  and  west.  Big.  hardy,  healthy,  con- 
suming enormou"!  quantities  of  feed  and  roughage. 
and  transmuting  It  Into  large  Quantities  of  mim, 
Holstelns  have  proven  to  all  the  world  that  they 
are  the  dairy  breed  In  all  ways  best  suited  to 
serve  man,  wherever  he  calls  his  home.  There  s 
big  money  lu  the  big  "Black  and  While"  Holstelns 

Send  for  Frae  nitutrated  Descriptive  Booklet* 

The  Bolslein-Frlcsian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y,  toxllS.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


The  Saratoga 

ss;,""  SILO 

Do  not  order  until  you 
have  Investigated  this 
Bllo.  Radically  different 
In  construction.  Exclu- 
sive In  Its  features  and 
In  a  class  by  Irself .  The 
tMst  you  ever  saw. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

in  Penna.    Writa  ua  at 
onee  ir  Interested. 

TIN  Unttp  Sm  Mil.  CiL 
Santofi  Sprlait,  N.  T. 


TBeVmrp 


SEALING  UP  THE   FILLED   SILO 


Partitioned  Silo  to  Give  Summer  Silage 


In  reading  your  valuable  paper  and 
others,  I  have  often  looked  for  infor- 
mation about  sealing  up  silos  when  full. 
I  am  surprised  that  there  seems  to  be 
MO  general  method  in  common  use. 

I  have  a  small  silo,  sufficient  for  three 
or  four  cows.  The  inside  diameter  is 
fight  and  one-half  feet.  It  is  twenty- 
four  and  one-half  feet  high,  built  of 
fire  proof  material,  six-inch  hollow 
walls,  which  have  lasted  aibout  twenty 
years  without  any  cement  repairs.  For 
quite  a  number  of  years,  after  cutting 
the  material  used  one-half  inch  long  and 
treading  carefully  to  pack  well,  whether 
full  or  not,  if  I  wish  to  hold  the  top 
from  decay,  I  lay  on  first  a  layer  of 
newspapers.  Two  or  more  thicknesses 
are  laid  over  the  silage;  then  about 
one  foot  of  forest  leaves  is  spread  over 
the  papers.  Some  six  or  eight  buckets 
of  water  are  thrown  over  the  leaves  if 
dry,  packing  them  well  while  wet.  Some 
old  boards  are  next  laid  on  tlie  leaves 
and    six    or    eight    hundred    pounds    of 


I  have  made  a  suceesB  with  a  tempo- 
rary board  partition  above  the  concrete 
partition,  being  careful  to  concrete  the 
ends  of  the  boards,  joining  the  side  of 
the  silo  and  the  bottom  board,  as  it 
.joined  the  cement  partition.  The  cracks 
were  covered  both  sides  with  heavy 
paper  pasted  over  th«m.  Both  sides  were 
filled  alike  and  when  one  side  was  re- 
moved each  board  was  kept  from  bulging 
by  a  six-inch  board  wedged  in  at  the 
ends,  laid  flat,  with  the  edge  against 
each  partition  board. 

I  have  made  good  rich  silage  of  wheat 
cut  late  and  dry,  but  it  was  well  wet 
down  when  put  into  the  silo.  Dry  corn 
fodder  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
green  was  so  changed  in  the  silo  that 
the  dry  fodder  could  not  be  di-scovercd 
later  in  feeding. — Clarence  W.  Gardner, 
Cum^berland  Co.,  N.  J. 

Note. — Many  farmers  seal  their  silo: 
by  sowing  oats  heavily  on  the  top  of  the 
silage.  The  oats  sprout,  form  a  mass  oi 
roots  and  seal  the  top.  Cut  straw  with 
oats  seeded  in  makes  good  covering. — 
Editors. 


WATER  POWER 


The  cut  on  this  page  shows  a  silage 
cutter  run  by  electric  power  generated 
by  a  water  wheel  which  is  turned  by  a 
.small  stream.     The  same  power  is  used 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  S I S 

7-8  holstein  heifer  ealves,SI 
each;  express  paid  In  lot(> 
of  5.  38  high  grade  cows  due 
to  freshen  Aug.  or  Sept.  36 
high  grade  yearlings  and  two 
year  olds.  25  registered  heif- 
ers 1  to  2  year  olds;  15  regis- 
tered heifer  calves  5  month* 
old :  registered  bulls  aU  ages. 

JOHNC.  REAOAN. 
TuUr.  N.  ^ 


dtm-m  Buysl  a   registered   Holstetn'Tiull-^ 

jSyS.OO     beauty  of  royal   breedin g  I  with    all 
^  I  kJ  ^  papers  and   express  prepaid  to    your 

station.  Hire:  cost  $1000  00  when  a  calf  and  his  dam 
and  sires  dam  have  A.R.O  records  of  better  than  32  lb. 
of  butter  in  7  days,  each  The  dam  of  this  calf  has  a 
Urge  A.R.O.  record  and  should  make  much  more  later. 
Send  for  photo  and  pedigree  Write  today-don't  wait. 
Alao  registered  heifers. 
I.EVELACRES  FARMS,  Cassvllle.  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cattle  for  Profit  ^^'^l*^\ 


belfers  (60  and  up.        A II  registered . 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Bldg.,  PitUburgb, 


Pa. 


I  buys  yearling  Oiiemsey  Bull,  sire  has 

OO  OO  A-  R-  Sire  and  Dam  and  out  of  Imp. 
heifer  milking  38  lbs.  on  pasture. 
AM03  ROTHENBERC.ER.        R.U.I,  Lansdale,  Pa 

GUERNSEY  BULLS    '^'^'°^'""'" 

KDWIN  B.  MaDLB.  COATR8VILLE    PA 


1>eAlater«d  HolsteIn  and  Guerneey  bulls  from 
'Veaivea  to  serviceable  age.  260  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMKAUa  FARMS.     R.   D.  I.  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


H.I.,.*..^:«o  A  few    Registered  cows  bred  to  a  son  of 
USCeinS  $50,000  bull.       AUobull  calves.  Prices 
right.      DAVIS    BROS.  Seven  Valleys.  Pa 


A<r«aii:»<i»  H*''<1  establlshod  32  years.   A.  R.  stoek 
yrsnires  (or  sale,    inspection  Wited. 
B.TBMPI.BTON  *  SONS.  Utet« 


ter,  Pa 


Guernsey  Bulls  c-iT-jwiyeaningsat  pnc. 

FRED.  W  CARD  SylTanla,  Pa 


T_____  r^ol«^«  both  sexes.  Flue  stock  of  the 
ttcmcj  V/IUVrp  nj^^  noted  pedigrees  in  thr 
wnrM  FTlirn  n     W    RHKK  AUfintown    P« 


CwnA^  C  ,,a.wnaM>t,a  Cither  SOX,  all  nges;  also 
Ijrade  Uliernseys  registered  Hampslre  boars 
Locust  Lawn  Farm.  Box  2.      nird-ln-hsnd,  Pa 

R-_  /^. ,___._.,.  Nicp  large  bill  oalf.  born  Mar  9 
eg  ijuemseys  ciP'vn 


SILAGE  CUTTER  RUN   BY  WATERPOWER. 

stone  are  put  on  the  boards  to  hold  the  for  doing  various  other  work  about  the 

mass  of  leaves  down  firmly,  practically  farm.      There    are    hundreds    of    farms 

excluding  all  air.  particularly  in  the  mountain  sections  of 

This  covering  has  always  been  a  sue-  the  East,  where  water  power  might  be 

cess.    When  removed,  scarcely  a  bushel  similarly  utilized, 

of  decayed  silage  is  found.     Often  the  ' ■ 


HOW   COW-TESTING   ASSOCIATION 
RECORDS  PROVE  VALUABLE 


good  breeding 


lIsvH  r 


nosc'1 
.  Taylor. 


fawn   and    white, 
Embreevlllp,  Pa 


Onln    ^m    I4'' vnk  n  r.  no    "»  brCd  ROW.   Purp  TTol    hUll 

Sale  or  ll,TOhange   caU  mcely  marked     nam 
pilUiliig  50lh.|dav      C.V:.  Cassel,  R.  D.  1,  Bershey.Pa 


top  will  be  perfect  silage. 

It  takes  about  a  week  to  change  the 

material  into  perfect  silage,  being  cold  . — 

when  the  covering  is  removed.  it   is   no   longer   possible    to   keep    a 

I  have  tried  as  I  have  read  of  feed-  eow  simply  because  she  is  attractive  la 

ing  directly  when  cutting  is  done,  but  appearance.    She  must  be  profitable  and 

I  had  trouble  to  feod  fast  enough  to  pre-  [f  her  breeding  is  not  definitely  known 

vent  decay  the  first  week.    It  is  better  the  cow  testing  or  dairy  improvement 

to  reserve  green  food  outside  to  last  a  association    will    determine    what    her 

week  and  cover  the  silage  for  a  week  place  shall  be  as  a  part  of  the   dairy 

and  have  the  benefit  at  first  of  first-class  herd.    <'No  matter  which  breed  of  cows 

silage  when  the  covering  is  removed.  a   farmer   keeps,   if   he    has   poor   cows 

Two  years  ago  before  filling  the  silo  his  returns  will  be,  both  absolutely  and 

in  the  fall  a  concrete  partition,  some  4  relatively,  much  lower  than  they  would 

inches  wide,  was  built  across  the  bot-  be  if  he  had  good  cows.    He  may  expect 

toin.     It   had    round    corners    and    was  at    least    twice    as   large    returns    from 

some  four  feet  high,  reaching  up  to  the  animals    that   would   rank    in    the    best 

first  opening.    Late  in  the  spring,  when  ©lass    of   dairy    cows   as    those   secured 

new  green  feed  comes  and  I  am  down  to  from   eows   of   average   or   low   pro<luc- 

tlif  partition,  one  side  is  sealed  up  to  tivc  capacity." 

hold  it,  and  I  can  cut  off  the  silo  ration  in    breeding    and    growing    his    own 

one-half,  for  green  food,  and  yet  daily  stock    it    is    of    paramount    importance 

remove  enough  silage  to  prevent  decay,  that  the  farmer  know  the  actual  year- 

Or,  a  silo  can  be  sealed  at  any  time  to  ly  productive  capacity  of  each  animal 

wait  for  a  time  when  needed.    This  par-  making  up  his  dairy  herd.     It  is  there- 

tition  serves  as  a  summer  silo,  one-half  fore  essential  that  some  form  of  accur- 

size,  using  one  side  when  wanted.  Whec  ate  record  be  kept  that  the  farmer  may 

one  side  is  empty  the  other  can  be  open-  know    his   better    producing,    more    pro- 

ed  while  the  empty  side  be  refilled.  fltable  individuals. 


Big  Bargains  in 

ROOFING 

Siding-Ceiling-Wali  Board- 


Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Roof- 
ing Book  illustrating  nmldoBorib- 
ing  every  kind  of  Shi-ct  Motiil 
Koonng  and  LltiiMing  Material  at 
Itock-Bottum  I'ricca. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Iron  a"d  Steel  Koolini? 
in  the  worlii.  Wo  sell  direct  to 
you— save  you  rll  mi'lillimen's 
proflU-and  PAY  the  HtKlGIIT 
to  your  station.  C  tour  low  fac« 
tory-to-consumer  prices  NOWl 

EDWARDS 

Reo  Metal  Shingles 

cost  ]cna,  yot  outwear  three  onli- 
iiury  rixifa.  AliHi.lutcly  proof 
against  the  elements.  All  joints 
and  seams  are  water-ti;lit.  be- 
cause the  Rlwiirds  Patentiil  In- 
terlocking Device  mnliesthcmso. 
No  warpmg,  brenliing  or  buck- 
linff.  Nails  are  driven  through 
holes  which  arc  covered  by  upper 
layer.  This  ni.ikes  them  pernuf 
nently  weuther-proof. 

Edwards  Exclusive  ""'kes  our 
Tightcote  Process  ^[."oiut'ei? 

rust-proof.  Not  a  pin  point  space 
of  fteel  exposed  to  the  wenfner. 


<&i&'..>' 


Reo  Metal 
Cluster  Shinglei 


Sp- 


Garage  $69*bo  and  Up 

Wide  variety  of  styles,  all  sizes 
of  Portable  Fireproof.  Metal 
Garages,  $tt9r)0  and  up.  Low- 
est pric<*8  ever  made.  Postal 
brings  Uig  Garage  Catalog  free. 

Edwards  Products  Stand  the 
Galvanizing  Test 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammer  down  each  time, 
and  you'll  bo  able  to  flake  otr  great 
scales  of  galvanizing.  Apply  this 
test  to  Eifwards  Galvanized  Metal 
Itoofing— you'll  find  no  flaking. 

FREE  Roofing  Book/""  "" 

-        -  ^  Th«  Edwards 

h«anufacturinB  Co.. 
IX.    '  S341-93»lPlk*  street 

Ceiling.  Wall- y  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

board,otc.  Send    /         pirnse    Send    FRF.E    samples 
font.  It  s  the     «       Freight-Pai.!  I'nVeB  and  V  ■  rld's 
biggest  offer  ^      Greatest  Roofing  book  No.  93'.a 
ever     made.     • 


■   ......    .wu,...g    wwv,.  ^ 

quotes  Rork-Uottora  * 
l^actory  Prices  on  X 
Itoofing,      Siding,     » 


Send  coupon/ 


for  Book 
No.  93UI 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Better  food, 
healthier  cows, 
more  milk,  better 

prices — that   is   th 

platform  of  the 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Made  to  last  a  lifetime  and  preserve 
•ilaie   with    its   original 

nutrition.     Thick  creo- 

•oted    staves,    strong 

hoops,   simple,   tiiht 
doors. 

Cnimsnr  ns-  M^C-  Co., 
34. ii  West  Street, 
Rutlaod,       VtnDOoL 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  balfar  ealvea  SIO  to  tl6 
expreaa  paid  In  lota  o(  ttve  Book 
your  oraer  now  for  tall  delivery. 
Rome  remarkable  bargain*  Id 
young  belters  from  0  week*  to  18 
mo*  of  age  Reg.  bullealves  from 
125  up.  4  reg  heifer  calvea  priced 
to  lell  Three  grade  belferi  A  reg. 
bull  4  months  old  for  tlOO.  Write 
your  wants  In  Uotstelns. 
C.  W.  Kills.  Jr     Cortlaa4.  N.T. 


A  SON  OF  A  FINE  SIRE 
$75.00 


FIRST 
CHECK 


TAKES 
HIM 


PRIBSIAN    BULL  Calf  ion  of 

Dam  oow  of  fine  capacity.    A 


HOLSTRIN 

.32-lb.  sire. 

bargain  for  aomeono.       Speak  quickly 

STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Public  Sale.  September  0  "Voif^S,"^ 

0  Registered  Jerseys,  20  Orade  eows,  10  Grade  Belter* 

and  bulls,  25    Registered    Berkshlres.     16  Registered 

Poland    China  Uogs,    2  Raglstered  Mares.    Write  for 

Catalog. 

S.    R.  MILLER  A  SONS.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


H..la<'A:tia  Registered  4  year  old  bull,  that  has 
UlSlCIIla  A.  R.  O,  daughters.  2  registered  oalves . 
2  registered  2  year  old  belfers;  also  3  grade  heifers. 
Prices  right.  PLUMLYN  FARM, 

FAIRVIEW  VILL.VOE,       PA.,       (near  Norrlstown) 


fiiAi'naaiT'  TTaifor  Calvee  wanted:  any  one  have- 
VlUCrUScy  riciicr  ing  registered  oalvos  for  sale. 
give  particulars  in  first  letter.  Must  be  marked  A  priced 
right.     Amos  Rothenberger,      R.  D.  I,  Lanadale,  Pa, 


0^„     \lr^\ctaln       BuU  oalf,   6  montlu  Old  from 
Keg.    WOl.Slem       a.  R.  O.  mm,  record  20  lb 
butter  In  7  days;  prioe  S85  for  qulek  sale, 
P.  S.  URAYBILI,.  Ulrd-ln-Hand.  Lan&  Co. J^. 

Uuc*  niiurnuAva  May  Rose  A  (ilenwood  strain 
ru*g  VJIItTHMCy.'*  4  cows,  ft  heifers  and  2  young 
bulla,  alirittogo  In  any  herd.  Write  or  come  II  you 
mean  business.  T.  E.  Hyde,  Bloomsburg,  P*. 


kLEASE  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when 
writing  to  our  advert  LierA.  They  want  to  Itnow 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


the 


The  following  table,  a  summary  from  when  the  ration  can  be  1  pound  to  eai'li 

books   of    the    l8<'hua    Valley    Cow  3i  or  4  pounds  of  milk.  An  even  better 

..   _    Association,    Cattaraugus    Co.,  rule  is  1  pound  of  grain  each  day  for 

V  Y    with  Mr,  Paul  L.  Green  as  tester  every  pound  of  butter  fat  produced  by 

t     the   vear    19ir)-16    is   of    more   than  the  cow  during  the  week. 

dinary  interest  because  by  a  study  of  .'5.  Feed   all   the   cow   will   respond    to 

.       J  j^  comparison  of  it  with  the  same  in  milk  production.    When  she  begins  to 

•orda  of  a  year  ago  we  find  consider-  put  on  flesh,  cut  down  the  grain. 

,,     growth    or  a   strong   tendency    to-  For  the  most  profitable  milk   produc 

rj   better    dairying    on    the    part    of  tion   at  the   cheapest   price   such    ration 

these  association  members.  can   bo   jjrovided.     By   balanced    ration 


Av-  for  ASHOClatlon  Av    10  Av.  10 

(31>U  cows)  best  c<jwR  poorest  cows 

Pounds  milk  during  year 8,244.  10,790.  :J,831. 

Average  butter  fat  test   (percent)    3.43  3.34  3.48 

Pounds  butter  fat  during  year 214.3  360.4  133,3 

Cost  of  roughage  $  25.86  32.50  26.7(5 

Cost  of  grain    $  18.2^  33.62  16.89 

Total  cost  of  feed $  44.10.  66.12  43.65 

Money  received  above  cost  of  feed $  55.00  119,40  11,20 

Returns  per  $1  expended  in  feed $     2.27  2,81  1.33 

Feed  cost  to  produce  1  pound  butter  fat        $       .205  .183  .328 

Feed  cost  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk        $       .706  .612  1,14 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


to  a 
owners 
of  cows 


The    average    percent    butterfat    re-   is  meant  the  combination  of  such  a  pro 
mains    practically    constant    with    last   portion  of  nutrients  and  in  such   quan 
year.     But   a   significant   and  more   in-    titles  as  the  cow  requires  to  maintain 
teresting    feature    is    that    after    using    her    bodily    functions    and    as    she    can 
his  records  of  the  year  before  to  help   utilize  in  the  production  of  milk.    These 
him  in    his    dairy    business    the    dairy    nutrients  are  classified  as  protein,  car 
farmer  is  making  more  money  than  he    bohydrates,  and  fats.    Protein  is  one  of 
did  before,     A   year    ago    the   average   the  principal  constituents  of  milk;  fats 
money  received  above  cost  of  feed  was    and    carbohydrates    perform    much    the 
$47,35  per  cow  on  the  400  cows  on  test    same  functions,  that  is,  produce  energy 
for  a  12-months  period,  this  year  it  is   together.     If  the  cow  is  given  a  ration 
$53.    The  ten  best  cows  last  year  aver-    containing  an  excess  of  either  element, 
aged  $97.34   in   money   received   above    the  excess  is  liable  to  be  wasted;  hence 
cost  of  feed;   this  year  they  averaged    the  economical  importance  of  a  balanced 
$119.40.      The    ten    poorest    cows    last    ration. 

year  averaged  $7.80  in  money  received  Corn  silage,  corn  stover,  timothy  hay, 
above  cost  of  feed;  this  year  they  aver-  millet  hay,  prairie  hay,  hays  from  coin- 
aged  $11.20.  According  to  the  association  mon  grasses,  straws  of  the  various  cer- 
records  dairymen  are  feeding  a  little  ©als,  and  cottonseed  hulls  may  all  be 
more  feed  than  they  did  a  year  ago  and  classed  as  low  in  protein  content,  while 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  milk  prices  are  legume  hays,  such  as  alfalfa,  the  clov- 
no  higher  they  are  getting  somewhat  crs,  cowpeas,  soy  beans  and  oat  and  pea, 
hetter  returns  for  their  work  and  money  are  classed  as  roughage  high  in  protein, 
invested.  Grain   and   concentrated    feeds   are    the 

It  pays   to  be   a  menvber   of   a   Cow    chief  sources  of  protein,  and  the   mix- 
Testing   Association    or    in    some    other    ture  should  be  made  to  fit  the  class  in 
way  to  keep    absolute    records   of   per-    which  the  roughage  belongs, 
formance  on  the  individual  animals  of  Compoimding  a  Grain  Mixture 

ot-or,r  Aa\rv  hpfd.  Tno.iden t all V  a  vear-  A  few  simple  rules  for  niakintr  uii  a 
ly  record  on  a  dairy  of  cows  locates  the  grain  mixture  are  given  briefly  below: 
better  producing  animals  in  that  herd  1.  Make  up  the  mixture  to  fit  the 
and  therefore  suggests  that  they  may  roughage  available.  With  roughage  en- 
be  used  as  the  stock  for  future  breed-    tirely  of  the  low-protein  class  the  grain 

should   contain    approximately  from    18 

It  cost  the  26  dairymen  in  the  Ischua  to  22  percent  of  protein,  while  with 
Valley  Cow  Testing  Association  last  exclusively  high-protein  roughage  the 
year  about  $650  to  carry  on  the  work  grain  ration  need  contain  only  about  13 
of  that  association.  Comparing  the  re-    to  16  percent. 

turns  with  last  year's,  there  is  an  aver-  2.  Select  grains  that  will  furnish  the 
age  increase  in  money  received  above  various  constituents,  especially  protein, 
cost  of  feed  of  better  than  $5.50  per  ani-  at  the  least  cost,  using  home-grown 
nial.     There  were  400  cows  on  test  in    grains  if  possible. 

the  association  for  a  year,  this  gives  a  3.  Be  sure  that  the  mixture  is  light 
net  profit  to  these  dairies  of  over  $2,-    and  bulky. 

200.    These  are  facts  and  not  simply  a        4.  The  mixture  should  be  palatable. 
pa,rlor  story.     And   in   themselves  they        5.  See  that  the  grain  has  the  proper 
answer  the  question  "Will  it  pay  me  to    j)hy8iological    effect   upon    the    cow. 


ing. 


join  a  Cow  Testing  Association?'' 


BALANCED 


RATIONS 
COWS 


FOB   DAIBY 


All  these  suggestions  shoiild  be  kept 
in  mind  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible combination  of  grains.  The  bulle- 
tin, containing  a  general  discussion  of 
dairy  feeding,  is  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  U.  8.  Department 

Ask 
fitr   Farmers'   Bulletin,  No.   743 


MILK  PAILS 


The  following  general  rules  are  given      ^    ^      .     .,          „,     ...         ,.    „ 
T.              .out-       „<!    tha    ^f  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
in    a    new    Farmers      Bulletin    of    the  0  >  o  

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  No. 
743,  The  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows,  as  a 
guide  for  winter  feeding  by  the  inex- 
perienced feeder: 

1.  Under  most  circumstances  the  cow  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  cleaning  to 
should  be  fed  all  the  rou^age  that  she  keep  most  milk  pails  clean  around  the 
will  o,it  nj.  clean,  adjusting  the  grain  ears,  where  the  bails  are  fastened  on, 
ration  to  the  milk  production.  Only  as  they  are  not  filled  with  solder  as  they 
when  the  cow  tends  to  become  overfat  should  be.  We  recently  had  a  tinner 
should  the  quantity  of  roughage  be  re-  fill  the  spaces  about  the  ears  level  and 
stricted.  smooth  with  solder,  making  them  much 

2.  A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in  more  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary.— 
the  proportion    of  1    pound    to    each    3  K.,   Westmoreland  Co,.   Ph. 

pints  or  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily 
h  the  cow,  except  in  the  case  of  a  cow 
tion,  the  cow  must  be  fed  a  balanced  ra- 
producing  a  flow  of  40  pounds  or  more, 


It  takes  an  optimist  to  face  the 
world  with  a  good  heart  when  his  liver 
is  out  of  order. 


I 


THIS 
man 
mud 


HIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
h    as    for    the    man    with 


twenty.     In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.    And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  ch^dren  can  understand  it. 
Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  ot  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good"— 

a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cow" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner, 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow. " — 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa.        .  ^....._..--..  _.__-,  .         „^ 

DairyCattle.-'MmprovingtheHerd  with  aGood  Bull.  "Care  of  Freshening  Cow..  How 
to  Test  Cows."  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  ot  the  countrv. 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  mea.-ures.  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  vou 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  1  he 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  intormation  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 
"The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 
—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm " 

— quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.     It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 
"Siloe  and  Silage"- one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.     Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know, 

'Ventilation  of    Dairy  Barns,'"  "B'eeds  of 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  poatage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New,  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keer fows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (crasi  out  tuhuhrver  you  don't  do).     The  make  of  my 


Separator  ia. 


uaed. 


_year8 


Name. 


Town. 

127 


State- 


RFD_ 


ROWELL  ^ 
Silo  Fillers 


AUTOMATIC" 


D«lgii«l  lor  perfeet  •fflctenoy  and  bunt  (or  aer- 
viae  br  a  pioneer  orgaDliatlon  o(  over  Olty 
reara'  exparlem*.  Ratlnfled  uaers  all  over 
Amanoa  who  claim  the  Rowall  tb«  perteot  alio 
flUar  and  urielta  axelualve  use.  Tba  RoweU 
U  tba  most  complete  Una  lo  point  of  tlssH  and 
aqulpm«DU  In  tbs  (7Dlt«d  States.  Complsta 
■tooKS  of  nfiaeblnes  and  repair  parts  araearrlad 
at  distributing  points  to  insure  quick  deHvery 
to  ail  buyers.  Band  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
see  tbe  featuras  tbat  bava  made  "The  RoweU 
Automatic"  Supreme. 

The  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO., 

Ill*  UncoiR  Ava..  WaukMha,  Wla.  I 


•THE     GREAT* 


TheH.»rnless  Holstein  Farnis' 

herd  sire's  dam,  tm  a  Hcnlor  4  yr  old,  has  the  followInK 
\  R  O.  records:  T  da.  32  S  lb.  butter:  30  da  13,3.2; 
3'».5da  .  1108  lb.  Her  dam  made  105«  lb  in  Sfir.  dayH. 
Averaxe  for  dam  and  icranddam,  1083  lb.  In  36,5  days 
and  4.19  percent  fat  for  year. 

Polled  Bull  calves  »100  up.   CaUlon  for  stamp 


National  Dairy  Show 

18  TO  BE  HKLD  THIH  YEAR 

OCTOBER   12  TO  21,  Inclusive 
at    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

In  Five  Enormous  New  Concrete,  Brick  and 
Steel  nulldln«8  Covering  400000  aquare  Feet 
of  Ground  In  a  170  Acre  Tract.  Larger  and 
More  Convenient  A  Better  In  Appointments 
than  any  Other  Similarly  Used  Buildings  hi 
America 

Thif  Hhow  Affords  a  Short  Course  lo  Dairy 
Agriculture  that  cannot  be  equalled. 
1,000  of  the  Best  Dairy  Cows  In  the  World 
Afwemblod  From  All  Over  America. 
50.000  Square  Feet  of  Modern  Dairy  Machin- 
ery: Farm  and  Bam  Equipment:  8Uoe:Motor 
Tnirks.  and  Everything  that  a  Dairyman 
Should  Have. 

Milk  Pasteurization:  Ice  Cream  Manufao- 
turlng:  Competitive  Exhibits  of  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts From  Every  State  Displayed  In  Mam- 
moth RefrlKerator 

Domestic  Science  Demonstrations:  U  8  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Orade  Cattle  Exhlt)- 
It:  Exhibit  by  Aarlcultural  Colleges :  Students 
Judging  ConteslH 

20,000  Square  Feet  Boy  A  Girl  Agricultural 
Display 

A  Meeting  Place  For  the  Dairy  World. 
Under  Cover. 

iRaducMi  Railroad  Rata*  From  Evi 


irld.     All       I 
varywlioro^ 


Quit  the  Holstein  Busine«?    No. 
Just  Moved-     CraiBp«d  for  Room 

Msle  calves  bred   way   up    at  prices  too  low  to  print 
Flelfcr  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff— we  must  sell 


F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

G«orge  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  CltrkS  Summit,  Pt.  |  im«  stock  rami,  Stockbrld^a,  N.T .toriBsrlyHnniiM'rllla 


YOU  NEED  A  UNADILLA 

To  Save  Your  Corn! 


Are  you  fearful  that  your  backward  corn 
crop  won't  reacli  maturity  ahead  of  frosts? 
The  emergency  can  be  met  by  erectiiig  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  and  havini;  it  ready  to  convert  your 
crop,  whether  it  be  soft,  mature  or  badly 
frosted,  into  palatable  silaee  of  the  hisrhest 
winter  feedint;  value.  The  Unadilla  saved 
thousan 
corn  las.  ,    _ 

backward  crop.  Write  at  once  for  cataloKue  » 
and  ask  for  prices  and  terms.  Late  orders  ^ 
shipped  promptly.  ^ 

UNADILLH  SILO  CO.,  Box  P,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  \ 


nds   of  tons  of   immature  and  frosted    ^ 
»st  year  and  it  will  positively  save  your    S 


<i^^^T:^'v 


^AJST 


I' 


i  Rid  of  WORMS 


.'.•♦' 


% 


and 
INDIGESTION 


]'' 


Do  you  know  that  ninety  per  cciit  of 

all  live  stock  losses  are  caused  by 

Worms   and    Indigestion  and  both 

these  conditions  are  preventable?  Get  rid  of 

the  bloodsucking  worma  and  you  will  remove 

the  chief  cause  oflosses.  Wormy  animals  can't 

thrive;  the  food  they  eat  is  largely  wasted;  they 

run  down  ir  condition  —  become  easy  victims  to 

diseases.    W  orms  eat  up  your  high  cost  feed  — 

brinK   on   indigestion  —  cause   heavy  loss.     Get 

rid  of  the  worms  with — 

The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


■J) 

^Theflreat 
Worm 
Destroyer 


fhe  medicated  salt  withoat  Antimony. 

t  or  worms. 


Give 


r-rj:"."n";r"^  "ta:  y.":'""'-  ""mnony.  uive  yoor  animals  free 
•ccesa  to  It;  they  II  rid  thamsalves  of  worms.  Coets  only  1-12  of 
<=«"'■  <wy  foreach  Bheiip  or  hog  and  only  1-3  of  a  cent  a  day  for 
each  horse  or  head  of  cattle.  SAU-VBT  will  do  the  work:  TU 
prove  it  or  no  pay. 

DONT  SEND  MONEY-JUST  THE  COUPON 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  —  tell  me  how  many  head  of  «t»ok  you 
have;  111  supply  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  your  animals 
wdays       Yoo  pay  the  freight   when  it  arrives;  feed  aa 
directed,  make  a  spcciflc  report  at  the  end  of  60  days. 


ICES 

40  lb.  rkv.  .  9  2.25 
loo  lb.  pk«.  .  6.00 
£00  lb.  pkff.  -  9.00 
AOOIb.  pkg.  -  13.00 
600  Iba.  •.  21.12 
Extra  dfaoonnt  In 
Urcer  quitntitiaa. 
Not  lo«a  thHo  40  lbs. 
•ent  on  thia  CO-tlay 
off«sr.  60  daye'  trial 
arc  baaed  on  1  lb.  of 
Sal- Vat  for  each 
aheep  ofhos  and  4 
lb«.  fur  «acli  horse 
or  hcHd  of  cattle. 
l>alers  aell  Sal- 
Vet  at  above  pricna 
but  In  the  far  Weat 
and  South  thepricea 
are  a  little  hiffhi>r  nn 
account  of  the  extra 
frefsht  charvei. 


If 


SAL-VCT  does  not  do  what  I  claim 
it  will  cost  you  nothing. 


£ 


'V 1- 


SflirrvtT  * 


:*^A^'^ 


SIdMy  R.  PaU, 

Jhe  Fell  Mfg.  Co., 

Chemists 

D»pt.  105 

I  Cleveland,     4pi 

Ohio        #  THB  FBIL  MPO.  CO.,  Chemittt 
^     D*Pt.fos^|.M(  Cl«v«l«nd,  Ohio 

■..I.. m.    —  .        _  —    ... 


on  an 
SAL-VET 

PMiUlt{»S.^ 


ml   087) 

Si 


/ 


Supply  me  enooafi  ltA...-/rr  to  lut  my  •took  •ixty 

.nH  win  Ik*"*  *"  P"'  .**!?  .''••'«ht.f««l  it  u  dirrctJii; 

1.  .  ii     "  V" f  '"•>'  '"^  "  "  "  •I'X""  what  you  claim,     if 

It  falls  and  I  so  report  apeciflcally  in    aixty  daya   yoo 

■ra  to  eancot  tha  cEara.  and  I  will  owa  you  nothin«. 


I  hava.. 

Nama 


..bars.. 


.ahaap.. 


P.O. 


Shipplac  Sts.. 


.■Slat». 


Wafrmnimd  to  Ohrm  Mmilmfmoaon, 

Gomhaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  BpUnt  Sweeny,  Oapp«d  Hook, 
Str&ined  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
PuiEi,  and  all  lameneu  from  Sparia, 
Bincbona  and  other  bony  tumor., 
OoTM  all  akin  diseaaaa  or  raraaitea, 
Thniah,  Sipbtheria.  Kemovaji  aU 
BnnchM  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

.a.   Remedy  for   RheirmatisiB. 

Throat,  eto..  It  1.  inTaiuablil. 

-»  of  Canatio  Balaam   .old   I. 

trlve  aaUsfaotlon.    Price  tl.BO 

|ier  Dome.    csoM  br  dru^glata,  or  Mnt  br  ex- 

fireM,  chanreA  paid,  with  fnll  direction,  for 
t.  n§e.    t  VSend  for   deacrlptlra   olrculara, 
testlmoniiils,  etc.    Addreaa  m 

The  Lawrence-Wllllims  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


^Aa  a  Huma 
■araiaa.   Sore 
Srerf   bottle 
Warranted  to  i 
per  bottle.    Sol 


MERIDALE 
BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  prolific.  Bred  and  developed  under 
practical  Farming  conditiont.  Foundation  stock  alwayt 
tor   ule.    Addrcu 

AVER  A    MnKINNEY 
300   Choatnut  Strpot,  Philadelphia 


HoDnds  -  Honnds  -  Hoonds 

Wl»y  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox,  coon  or  rabbit 
bound,  broke  to  field  and   fniaranteed.  Fox,  coon  and 
rabbit  hoiud  DUM,  $5  each.    8epd  .tamp  for  photos. 
M.  C.  LVTLK. fradrichabiirt.  Ohia 

Prize  O.  I  C  '»  bred  at  Greenbraei' 

If  you  want  the  bent  type  of  carefiilly  selected  O.  I C 
younn  plRs;  prollflp.  henlthy  mock  who«e  breedlnR  miar- 
anteca  laree  litters,    cjin  hoII  a  few  at  very  reasonable 

Srtoes.  Hatwfactlon   Kiiaranteed. 
REENBRAEH    FARM,  Monroe.       New  York. 

LAMOt  aCHKtHiac*  AT  MIGHVVOOD 

Seventy  eelectfld  fall  hoars  welKhlns  In  Krowlng  rig 
not  fat,  22.';  to  320  pmmdfiBt  six  and  opven  months 
Sired  by  thousnnd  poiind  boars  You  cannot  buy 

bigger  or  botlflr  onos  Soml  for  list 
H.C.  A   H.»  HARPKNUINC,  Box  46  Dundee,  N.Y. 

O  T  r^  p;„o  old  cnmiKh  to  wean.  tlOea  PedlgTpe 
\J.  X.  v>.  X  i^i«  with  each;2  .Inn  hoars,  $15  oa:  they 
aredandien  F.  w.  MACKINOFR,  M«rr  , 
OU8TIN  STOCK    FARM narrlirtllle,    Mich 

{"tunriA   ^^^   ^  China*.  Berk.hlree   and  V    White., 
owiiic  Largestraln*.  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Brad 
■owR.aerrtoe  boars.  Write  for  pricea  ane  clreular* 
P.  F.  HAMILTON. CocbranTllie,  Pa. 

117 AD   *"■  r<tl*ed   the  price  of  ereTTttaingbut  our 

TTrtXV  inrgp  O.I.C.flwlne. 

WILLH.  TOPE. R.  D  3.  rarrMlton.  Ohio 

llHPAiia  Choice  fall  Boars,  (illtn  bred  for  auk.  a  Sept. 
•*■'•••  SprlMt  pigs  matPd  nnt-akln.  Pedigree  tur- 
■lihad    Write   Ira  D^Jackson.  R.  O.  10.  Van  WertO. 

Registered   Berkshires 

EDWIN  B.  MAUI.E.  Coate.TlMa,  Pa 

O  T  r"  PlOT  sirefl  by  000  lb.  Joe  .M.I.I, from  good 
^^*  *•  ^^'  BOWS.  4  BOWS  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.  $7 
eaaii.       O.  E.  CASREL.  K.D.  1.  Her»b«y,  Pa, 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  TTiroat 


ABSORBINE 

'^  TRADE  MARK  BE6.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an   application.     $2   per 

bottle  dellrered.  Describe  your  cue  for  ipedal  inMructloni 
and  Boole  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  anUMptlc 
liniment  lor  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  SwellinKi.  En- 
lirged  Glaodi.  Goitre.  Went.  Brulic*.  Varicose  Vein* 
Varicoritlea.  Old  Soret.  Allayi  Pain.  Price  t\  and  tl  t 
hottle  St  drurgltt*  or  delivered.     Manufactured  only  by 

^.F.YOUNfl.  P.  D.  F..  154 Tamils  St.  Sprinaflcld. Mais. 

lCOMPOUND 


es  HEAVfj: 


*  Package  goaranteed  to  bIts   satisf action  or  mooe> 

back.    11  Paekace  saffleient  for  ordinarr  eases. 
•>UUl  REATE  lEMEOT  CO..  «•«  fosrlN  «fs..  PlUtSsn.  H. 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 

Under  the  Control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Ontario. 
EstabllHhed    1862. 
Affl.lated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Colege  will  re-open  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
'  October,  1916. 

110  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Calendar  on  application. 
E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.  S.,  M.  S..    Principal. 


rATS  TO  BUT  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 

PARSONS  ^,gJ^S^ 

I  mD  aad  shtp  vrarrwhar*  and  pay  «pr*aa 
ckain*.  WrfU  for  clob  offar  and  pHr«  Mat. 
Oxfords.  Shn>p«hlrt<«  and  Poll»d-T>«lain«a. 
PAR80N8.GrandLed(fe.Mich.    R 


IMIMIIIIMIIIllllliniintllllMMltMtllliniltlHTIIIItllMMMHIiniMllHlHtliUiniN.niMH.MMtl.nMlo 

j  Registeied  O.  1.  C.  Pigs  l^ll,^' 

I  Senrloeable  Boara-Brad  gllta 
I  J.  CARL  JEWETT. 


Mason,  Mich. 


till  I  Hii  It*  HMtNnitiiMHssiiiiinMimitimsiifinMif  HfiitNtMMHns 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horses.  Cattle  and  Hwtne. 

Pries,  SO  Csnts  a  box. 

C.  ■ .  tmlth  *  Ca..  Wewarli.  -NJ. 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Bervloe  boars,  fall  gilts  and  foung  plus  for  sale-  Satis- 
faction or  money  refunded  Send  for  ci.talo>.  Prices 
very  reasoimble     H    CiRIMHHAW.    North  East  Pa 


Reg  Chester  Whites  J^i^Xr^^^^t 

old  atSS  At6  ea.  also  2  Reg    Holstein    Hull  calves  at 
»25  ea-  I   R   Tanger , ^York  Springs,    I'a 

ChHttr  Whittt  &  0. 1.  C'l.  Sin^'^^^M! 

tlot  and  safedellvcry  garanteod.  KNTERPRIse 

DAIRY  FARM,    John  L  Van  Horn   Prop  ,  Troy,  Pa. 


E>erK.8nirCB  sows  Brad  Aug.  farrow.  Prioe  S3S  each 

Oagsboro.  i)el. 

Registered  High  Orad 

Prices  reasonable;  writ 

Center  Valley,  Pa 

of  quality,  the  \>\f 
kind,  both  sexes,  low 


aows 
Suaaai  Bar fcahlrs  Patm, 

Urgt  Btrkihlri  Swint 


irgi 


aOME  FARM, 


Registered  Berkshires 


irloes. 


W.  J.  McCONNELL 


Oiford,  Pa, 

CHESTER    WHITES  and    POLA>n>    CHINAS 

All  agea.  Roistered  free.  Jersey  bulls 

J.  A.  BOAK.  Route  4        Newcastle.    Pa. 


High  Grade  Reg  Berkshires  Kc\i?fr!%,ra"r!.'n': 

teed  or  no  pay.  W.8.  JOHNSON.        Berwick.  Penna 


Bellevue  Farm  Diirrw-a  li^nietypa.  «  mo  old. 
Dciicvuc  rarm  UUTOCi  Boara.gllU.A  pigs  from 
Apr.  to  Aug.    Walter  T  Wood,  Coatesvllle,  R.D.Pa. 


Livestock 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FEEDS  WITH 
CORN  FOR  FATTENING  HOOS 

A  ration  furnishing  the  protein,  fat 
and  carbohydrates  in  the  right  propor- 
tion for  the  animal  is  said  to  be  a  bal- 
anced ration.  If  it  contains  too  much 
carbohydrate  and  too  little  protein,  it  is 
not  well  balanced.  Corn  is  generally  C/on- 
sidered  the  best  feed  for  pork  produc- 
tion. This  is  true,  provided  great  care 
is  exercised  in  using  it.  Feeding  experi- 
ments conducted  in  thirteen  difTeront 
states  show  very  clearly  that  corn 
alone  is  not  an  economical  feed  for  hog?. 
It  was  found  that  580  pounds  of  corn 
was  consumed  for  each  100  pounds  gain 
produced.  When  corn  was  worth  50 
cents  a  bushel,  each  pound  of  gain  made 
by  the  hogs  cost  5  1-5  cents.  When  corn 
cost  60  cents  a  bushel,  each  pound  of 
gain  cost  somewhat  more  than  6  cents, 
and  when  corn  coat  70  cents  a  bushel, 
the  gain  made  by  the  hogs  cost  a  little 
over  7  cents  a  pound.  When  corn  is 
worth  75  cents  a  bushel  and  hogs  are 


meal,  wheat  or  other  grain.     Cojj 
takage    is  a    better    finishing   combi 
tion  tJian  corn  and  milk;  the  hogg  itgn.. 
ing  out,  take   on    more   bloom  and  f 
Skim     milk    stimulatt's    growth    rath 
than  fattening.     All  the  flesh  product 
should  be  fed  in  limited  quantities  L 
cause  they  are  very  concentrated.  Tail: 
age  should  not   make  up  more  than  ii 
percent  of  the  ration  for  mature  how 
Dried  blood  is  of  greatest  value  for  vet 
young  and  unthrifty  pigs.     These  coi. 
centrates  should  be  thoroly  mixed  »it 
the  grain  portion  of  the  ration,  so  that 
each  pig  will  not  secure  any  more  thaj 
its  share. 

Oil   Meal 

Oil  meal  is  widely  used  as  a  siipp;^ 
meiit  to  corn  but  the  chief  objection ij 
it  is  its  lack  of  palatability  when  f^; 
in  largo  quantities.  A  small  amount jj 
oil  meal  added  to  the  ration  is  qujj, 
beneficial,  because  of  its  laxative  t& 
dencies.  Oil  meal  and  tankage  mlit 
together  give  very  good  results. 
Fish  Scrap 

Fish  scrap,  which  is  the  dried  an 
ground  product  from  canneries,  whi 
bone  establishments,  factories  wh«ii 
glue  is  manufactured,  etc.,  is  ao  a. 
collent  supplement  to  corn.     It  is  hijl 


PIG  CREEP  WITH  SELF  FEEDERS  FOR  SMALL  PIGS. 

worth  but  6  cents  a  pound,  the  feeder  ly    nutritious    and    very    palatable  r 

looeti  uiuuey  by  feeding  corn  aa  the  sole  swine.     WTien  fed  in  comibination  wi: 

ration.     Corn  can  be  used  to  great  eco-  grain    and    in    the    same    proportion  i 

nomical   advantage,  however,   if  fed   in  tankage,  it  proves  beneficial, 
combination  with  other  feeds.  Middlings 

Skim  Milk  Wheat    middlings,    sometimes    call 

Skim  milk  is  an  excellent  supplement  shorts,  is  a  suitable  feed  for  all  ages 

to    corn   and   when   it    can   he    obtained  swine.      It    should    never    compose  tt 

conveniently  and  in   suitable  quantity,  whole  grain  ration  because  of  its  past; 

it  has  a  very  considerable  value  in  hog  nature.    It  should  always  be  used  wit 

feeding.     When   a  small  proportion   of  other  feeds.  This  by-product  is  especiai 

skim   milk  is  fed  with   meal,   the   milk  ly  adapted  for  pork  production  and  fc 

shows  a  higher  value  than  when  a  large  young  pigs  it  gives  fine  results 
proportion   is    fed.     The   proportion   of  Soy-bean  Meal 

milk  to  meal  should  usually  be  about  3  Soy-^bean  meal  makes  an  excellent  suf 
to  1  to  obtain  the  best  resxilts.  Several 
experiments  with  sweet  and  sour  skim 
milk  indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  the 
two  products.  The  same  is  true  of  but- 
termilk. 

Tankage 

Feeding   tankage,    which    is    really    a 
very  high  grade  product,  is  now  produc- 
ed by  practically  all  of  our  large  pack- 
ing houses.  The  60  percent  protein  grade  be  grown  to  advantage,  they  constitu; 
is    the    most   desirable    be<>au8e    it    fur-  a  valuable  feed  to  use  as  a  supplemej; 

nishes  protein  at  the   least  cost   and  is  f,,  ,.(,rn. H.  F. 

quite   a   uniform    and   ellicient   product.  

Tankage,  meat  meal  and  dried  blood  :.r..        Tethering  a  Horse.— G.  E.,  Monrooutl 

fed    to    furnish    protein    in    rations    for  Co.,  N.  .1.,  a.sks  how  to  tether  a  horsf 

liogs.     Tankage  added   to  the   corn   ra-  properly  and  safely.     We  do  not  kno« 

tion    tends  to  promote  a   healthy  laxa-  of  a  method  that  is' satisfactory  with  a" 

live  condition  much  as  does  oil  meal  and  kinds  of  horses.     Any  .sy.stem  of  tether 

a  combination  of  the  two  is  good.    Hogs  ing  that  uses  a  considerable  length  of 

like  the  tankage  and  corn  combination  rope  is  likely  to  cause  trouble.    Systenn 

and  do  most  excellently  on  it.  which  hamper  the  horse  are  uncomfort 

While  it   is   not  to  be  expected   that  able   and    unsatisfactory    for   continuoi 

tankage  and  corn  would  be  superior  to  uge.     The  safest  way  we  know  of  wt' 

a  corn  and  milk  ration,  yet  when  shoats  a    horse    that   will    not    break    away  » 

or  larger  swine  are   fed,  this  comi.ina-  tethering  by  halter  rope  to  an  overhei^ 

tion   is  better  than   any  combinaion  of  wire   or   rope.     Make   halter  rope  loif 

corn   with   a  lone  cereal   supplement  or  enoTigh    to    permit    grazing    under  t" 

:rfain     sui-h    as    middlings,    linseed    oil  overhead    fastening. 


plement  to  corn  meal  for  growing  an 
fattening  pigs.  In  its  compo.sition  at 
general  make  up  soy-bean  meal  is  qui' 
similar  to  linseed  oil  meal.  Hogs  te»: 
to  tire  of  soy-bean  meal  after  a  time, 
they  are  confined  closely  on  it.  This-' 
especially  true  when  large  amounts  ari 
used.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds  "O' 
meal  and  one-third  soy-bean  meal  prof'' 
very  satisfactory.    Where  soy  beans  ci' 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

Cause  and  Treatment 

Oause  is  harbored  in  the  system  of  apparent- 

Blackhead  or  infectious  entero-hepa-  ly  healthy  birds  and  does  not  make  its 
titis,  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  appearance  until  they  have  been  sub- 
a  specific  micro-organism.  It  is  a  small  jected  to  unfavorable  conditions,  i.  e. 
parasite  belonging  to  the  lowest  form  exposure,  overfeeding  or  badly  ventilat- 
of  animal  life,  known  as  proto/oa.  It  ed  hou.ses,  which  debilitate  and  weaken 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  of  the  bird.  In  this  way  apparently  healthy 
organisms  commonly  known  as  "germs"  looking  birds  may  continuously  reinfect 
fo'r  example,  such  as  cause  tuberculosis  the  premises  and  expose  new  birds  to 
and  fowl  cholera,  inasmuch  as  bacteria  tlie  disease, 
or   "germs"    are   forms   of    plant    life,  Prevention  and  Control 

while^the  coccidium  which  causes  black-  The  contagious  nature  of  blackhead 
head  is  a  form  of  animal  life.  In  the  makes  it  necessary  to  employ  prompt 
adult  stage  the  organism  is  twenty  one-  measures  of  isolation  and  segregation, 
thousandths  of  an  inch  long,  and  fifteen  Sick  birds  contaminate  houses  and  run- 
one-thousandtlis  of  an  inch  wide.  It  ways  and  the  immediate  removal  of 
consisits  of  an  egg  shaped  mass  of  pro-  healthy  hens  and  poults  to  clean  quar- 
toplasm  with  the  nucleus  in  the  center  ters  is  essential.  Affected  birds  should 
covered  by  a  hard  shell  like  wall.  The  be  killed  and  cremated  immediately,  as 
coccidial  cysts  are  passed  from  infected  they  continue  to  intensify  the  existing 
birds  with  the  droppings  and  when  tak-  infection.  It  is  important  that  the 
en  in  by  healthy  birds  udergo  the  healthy  birds  do  not  remain  in  the  same 
changes  above  described,  gain  entrance  house  or  come  in  contact  with  fowls  of 
into  the  intestinal  epithelium  and  cause  any  age  that  have  access  to  infected 
sickness  and  usually  the  death  of  in-  premises.  A  common  mistake  in  the 
fected  birds.  control   of   infectious   diseases  of   poul- 

While  the  disease  known  as  blackhead  try  and  other  farm  animals  is  the  re- 
has  always  been  believed  to  be  a  dis-  moval  of  the  sick  to  isolated  quarters, 
ease  of  turkeys  only,  recent  observa-  allowing  the  healthy  animals  to  remain 
tions  have  shown  that  tho  chickens  and  exposed  to  the  infected  premises, 
other  domestic  poultry  are  more  .-esis-  The  houses,  roosting  places,  and  run- 
tant  to  the  disease  than  are  turkeys,  ways  should  be  thoroly  cleansed.  First 
they  too  are  susceptible  and  frequently  remove  all  litter  from  the  coops  and 
die  of  blackhead.  Tho  disease  has  been  houses  and  spray  with  lime  water  con- 
found in  ducks,  quail,  chickens  and  taining  5  percent  carbolic  acid.  The 
sparrows.  By  means  of  sparrows  the  runways  should  be  raked  up  and  cleans- 
disease  may  be  spread  from  one  flock  ed  by  scattering  slaked  lime  on  the 
to  another.  ground    surface.     AU   litter,   straw   and 

Symptoms  refuse      accumulated      from      cleaning 

The  external  symptoms  of  blackhead  should  be  burned.  On  farms  where 
in  turkeys  are  not  definitely  character-  poultry  ranges  at  large,  thoroly  clean- 
ized.  Recognition  of  the  disease  is  not  ed  and  disinfected  quarters  should 
always  possible  from  outward  appear-  be  provided  for  the  healthy  flocks 
ance.  Loss  of  appetite,  diarrhea  and  to  insure  against  possible  exist 
stupor  are  the  symptoms  most  uniform-  ing  infection.  Soft  feeds  should  be  fed 
ly  observed.  excluding  corn  as  a  part  of  the  ration. 

In  some  cases  a  purple  discoloration  In  the  chronic  or  slow  form  of  the  dis- 
of  the  head  occurs  before  death.  This,  ease,  sour  milk  should  be  supplied  in 
however,  cannot  oe  relied  upon  aa  a  nuerai  amv/uni-s.  xi.  inuo-  o^.  b"^"  — 
constant  symptom,  for  in  many  cases  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  to  the 
of  blackhead  it  is  not  observed.  Affect-  infected  as  well  as  exposed  birds,  as 
ed  birds  present  a  decidedly  dull,  sleepy  otherwise  it  may  not  always  exert  a 
appearance.  The  feathers  appear  ruffl-  beneficial  effect.  When  sour  milk  is 
ed,  the  wings  droop,  diarrhea  is  usually  not  available  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
present,  accompanied  by  marked  weak-  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  drink- 
ness,  the  bird  refuses  to  graze  with  tho  ing  water.  Various  amounts  of  this 
remainder  of  the  flock,  and  in  the  acute  acid  have  been  used,  but  the  proportion 
type  these  symptoms  are  manifest  from  of  one  teaspoonful  to  one  quart  of  wa- 
two  days  to  one  week  before  death.  In  ter  has  proven  unharmful  and  has  been 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  the  bird  followed  by  the  most  favoralble  results, 
presents  an  a})iiearance  of  unthriftiuess,  A  porcelain  or  earthen  container  should 
with  no  striking  indications  of  illness,  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  As  be- 
They  may  gradually  improve,  but  more  fore  stated,  chickens  are  not  often  af- 
often  succumb  after  several  months  of  fected,  yet  in  the  virulent  form  the  dis- 
chronic  illness.  The  incubation  period  ease  may  spread  to  chickens,  resulting 
of  tho  disease  as  it  occurs  in  various  fatally.  To  avoid  possible  loss  in  fowls 
birds  in  a  flock  is  indefinite,  as  it  is  they  mu.st  be  protected  from  exposure 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  and  subsequent  infection.  —  Adapted 
the    bird    first    becomes    infected.      No    from  Circular  No.  7,  Kentucky  Exp.  Sta. 

doubt    development    of    tho    disease    is 

very  slow  in  many  cases.  In  fact  the  We  read  much  about  forcing  p^pt^s. 
disease  may  appear  in  the  chronic  (pro-  While  this  is  usually  the  righ^  tfin  of 
longed)  form  wherein  it  takes  several  advice,  sometimes  it  is  necessary,  if 
weeks  before  the  vitality  of  the  bird  is  one  would  get  the  best  winter-egg  yield, 
exhausted.     In   this  form   the   owner  is    to  hold  them  back. 

often  unaware  of  the  existence  of  black-  I  like  to  have  my  pullets  reach  laying 
head  in  his  flock.  The  chronic  type  of  maturity  about  October  1.  My  experi- 
the  disease  is  very  different  from  the  ence  is  that  those  that  begin  to  lay 
acute  type,  wherein  the  birds  die  in  much  before  this? — an  August  and  Sep- 
three  to  eight  days  after  showing  ill  tem'ber — wjll  moult,  and  thereafter,  lay 
ness.  Both  types  of  the  disease  is  most  little  better  than  old  hens, 
frequent  in  turkeys  ranging  from  one  to  Pullets  that  moult  during  the  fall, 
four  months  of  age.  Sporadic  out-  however,  make  excellent  breeders  the 
breaks  occur  at  the  age  of  six  to  ten  following  spring  —  much  better  than 
weeks,  yet  it  may  atTect  younger  birds,  those  that  lay  well  all  winter. 
It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  Whenever  I  have  a  lot  of  pullets  that 
the  older  the  bird  the  more  resistant  it  give  promise  of  laying  while  the  weath- 
is  to  blackliend.  The  survivors  in  a  er  is  still  warm,  I  withhold  animal  food 
flock  affected  with  blackliend  sometimes  for  a  time  and  feed  a  more  bulky  ra- 
improve,  hut  complete  recovery  is  not  tion.  Changing  the  quarters  of  pullets 
cnmmoa,     Jn  somo  jnutfjcces  the  disease    will  also  retard  maturity. — T.  Z.  Richey. 


Lesson 
At  the  Fairs 

-AUentown,  Reading, 

Lancaster,  Bloomsburg 

and  Trenton 

We  will  be  on  hand  to  demonstrate   the  one  roofing   that 
combines  every  roofing  quality-- 

AMBLER 


Asbesto 


CEMTURY- 
BRAND 


Shingles 


The  Roof  that  is  as  Permanent  as  the  Foundation 

The  roof  that  cannot  burn;  lasts  forever  without  attention,  andn    ev  re 
costs  a  cent  for  repairs  or  painting;    that  will   not   loosen  urder  the 
strongest  gales;   that  winter's  tightest  freezes  or  summer's  scorching  sun 
will  never  cause  to  warp  or  crack  or  even  fade;    that  always  looks  and 
remains  like  new. 
If  you  are  not  coming  to  the  Fairs,  let  us  send  you  details,  prices,  pictures. 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  COMPANY 


Dept.  F2,     AMBLER,  PA.,     U.  S.  A. 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 


I 


Our  Sp«claltleH  are 

POwLntV.  EGCS.  CALVES. 

Dressed  Me«ls.  Nats  and  Butler 

Get  la  touch  with  as 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

2t4  WatMiKtoR  St  and  West  Wathlnftoo  Mkt.Nfw  Yorli 


POULTRY 
EUUS 


LlVfc  POUl.lKY    WA^  IKl 

at  m*rk«t  prleea.       Can  use  un  llmltvd  qnaDttty. 
(rom  one  ooop  up.  All  laqulrlM  promptly 

knawerad.       Qulek   retunui.  _ 

Oibba*  Bro.  326  N. Front  St..  PhUada.,  Bat.  1844 


I?»<Mi  W.nt^rl  Hleheat  prlcaa  paid  for  fresh 
CiKK>  Vvanvea  white  or  brown  e«B8:  no  com- 
mtsBion  RMurna  made  lnime>llat«ly.  Rarerenea:  Oba- 
tbam  and  PhoenU  NaUonal  Haaka.  BLAINWOOP 
FARMS.  Inc..     330  Kaat  63rd.  St.,  New    York   City 


tl2    per    100,-»55    per    500 
Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyan- 
dottea.   Pekln,   Rouen    and  In- 
dian Runner  Duoka,  f2  up.  _         .     ...    „ 
ALUHAM  POULTRYTARM.  R.  39.  PhoenUvllle.Pa 


CHICKS 


S    C.  White  1^'ghorn  L'i^""«    "^rn  £i 

prioea  on  tbeaa  high  producing  bens. 

J    P   BHIRKY  Stewartatown,  Pa. 


PILLING^^ 
IfoOLS 


ROOSTtR  ^ 


C«p«o«  bring 

30c  p«r  lb. 

RoMtari  15« 

C.   P. 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  aa  largeon  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  tbe 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  aet  of  reliable,  prao- 
tlcal.  ea.sy-to-uae  <^0  Fif\ 
Capon  Tools  .  .  94C«wVi' 
^full,  Illustrated  InstrucUona  In- 
cludtxl.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

PILLING  A  SON  CO..  Phlla..  ^m. 

Bend  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


A'v  VClf^  Vtf  — f^mall  conslKnmenta  from 
^  E>\JVI>3t  CiIC.  producera  In  your  territory 
S"^  brloK  very  attractive  prices.    Retuma  day  of 


^ 


arrival.    Refer  to  Ounn  or  Bradotreet. 
ZENITH  lUTTEII  (  EG6  CO .   170  Dum  tt,  New  Ttrt.  N. 


Wanted 


Freeh  Ekkb;  gowl  prices  ruarant«ed 

A.  J.  M.    MURUOCK    and   Co. 

30  H    WRt*r  St  Philadelphia.  Pa 


A-Unri?    TtCit    k'ti    l^Tg*  type  beary  layer. 

AMllHi    nxjy   rWn    egxk  lOo  each.  SR  per  loo 

ORCHARD  FARMS,        R.  D2,  Newton.  N.J. 


Ship  Your  DRF.S.SF.n  POl'l.TRY  and  EGGS  to 
ARTHHR  H.  nON.SOR  Rending  Terminal  Market, 
PhlUdelphla.  Pa. 

PLEASE    say:      **  I   saw  your 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer." 


ARROWCOLLARS 


MARLEY  2V2  inches 
DEVON  2'i   inches 


ARROW  Collar 
styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

IScts.  Each-6for90cts. 

CLUETT.  PEABODY  A  CO..  Inc..  MolHra 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  August  28,  1916. 

Conditions  on  the  market  during  t^his  past 
week  might  be  termed  "freakish'  from  the 
wide  variance  iu  demand  from  day  to  day. 
On  Saturday  morning,  late,  the  market  ap- 
peared as  tho  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
-was  out  of  town  for  the  week-end  and  many 
of  the  wholesale  houses  closed  their  doors 
with  varying  quantities  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  unsold.  At  the  opeuing  of 
this  week  the  market  is  brisk  and  on  several 
of  the  staple  commodities  record  prdces  are 
being    procured. 

Potatoes 

Th«  quantity  of  potatoes  arriving  is  far 
below  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Jersey  ship- 
ping points  are  reporting  the  crop  fairly 
well  cleared  up  and  receipts  as  light.  The 
smaller  growers  of  potatoes  who  haul  the 
bulk  of  their  produce  direct  to  this  market 
are  so  busy  with  their  more  perishable  crops 
and  limited  with  the  number  of  help  that  t<hey 
are  giving  little  attention  to  moving  theitf 
potatoes.  The  market  was  steady  on  five- 
eighth  bushel  baskets  of  Jersey  Cobblers  and 
Qreen  Mountains  thruout  the  week  at  55 
cents  and  became  stronger  at  the  close  of 
last  week  with  a  few  small  lots  selling  at 
60  cents.  This  morning  the  market  is  en- 
tirely cleaned  up  at  60  and  &5  cents  with 
indications  for  this  high  figure  to  continue. 
A  few  Pennsylvania  potatoes  in  balk  have 
arrived  here  and  met  with  a  strong  demand. 
The  sales  on  Pennsylvania  stock  ranged  from 
$1  to  $1.10  per  bushel.  Many  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania shippers  consider  it  better  to  ship 
at  these  prices  direct  from  the  field  than  to 
hold  and  store  for  several  months  and  then 
sell  for  $1.25.  This  condition  will  prevail 
more  this  year  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  crop 
is  likely  to  be  held  in  citv  than  in  the 
country.  A  few  arrivals  of  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Shore  stock  are  found  here  each  day 
and  because  of  their  improved  condition  and 
the  scarcity  of  local  potatoes  they,  are  meet- 
ing with  greater  demand.  Cloth  top  barrels 
of  Cobblers  are  selling  at  $2.50  and  the 
sevond  grades  at  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Vegetables 

There  has  been  a  wide  range  of  prices  re- 
ceived for  Pennsylvania  sugar  corn.  Prac- 
tically all  good  8to<;k  if  well  matured  and  the 
pars  large  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  hun- 
dred. Fancy  marks  sold  at  $1.50  and  some 
of  t<he  Country  Gentleman  variety  as  high 
as  $1.75  per  hundred.  At  the  opening  of 
this  week  there  is  an  unusual  scarcity  of 
good  corn  and  some  few  lots  are  selling  at 
$1.75  to  $'2.  The  average  sales  on  good 
corn  are  at  $1.40  per  hundred.  A  great 
quantJity  of  the  corn  arriving  is  of  ioferior 
quality  and  selling  at  buyer'ii  prices.  Most 
of  the  Jersey  shipments  are  of  old  corn  and 
the  prices  secured  ran^e  from  40  to  70  cents 
per   basket. 

Tomatoes  have  ap>peared  very  plentiful 
altho  each  day's  receipts  have  been  cleared 
up  at  fair  average  prices.  On  Saturday  the 
market  was  overstocked  and  good  tomatoes 
sold  at  2-5  to  35  cents  peY  basket.  Today 
the  sales  are  ranging  from  35  to  50  cents  foi* 
t.he  best  marks.  Fancy  stone  tomatoes  ap- 
pear to  be  in  greatest  demand  and  are  com- 
manding full  quotations.  Cull  stock  is  in 
very  sHght  demand  and  sells  at  10  to  20 
cents,    according   to    the  quality. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  commodities  on  which 
prices  are  fluctuating  daily.  Last  week's 
sales  were  principally  at  25  to  35  cents  per 
hasket  with  a  lew  exceptional  lots  selling  at 
40  cents.  Today  buyers  are  offering  50 
cents  and  up-wards  for  fancy  cabbage.  Tho 
demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Ou- 
cumibers  continue  in  very  limited  supply  and 
are  selling  at  $1.25  per  basket  for  fancy 
stock. 

Lima  beans  in  the  early  part  of  the  week 
were  selling  at  60  to  70  cents  per  basket. 
A*  the  week  advanced  receipts  increased  and 
the  market  declined  steadily  ea«h  day  until 
on  Saturday  good  lima  beans  were  sold  at  80 
to  40  cents.  T'he  average  sales  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  week  ranged  from  45  to  60 
cents.  The  green  bean  market  has  acted  in  a 
very  similar  manner.  Last  week's  market 
opened  at  60  cents  and  steadily  declined  each 
day  until  on  Saturday  large  quantities  were 
sold  at  10  cents  per  basket.  Young  fancy 
srreen  beans  are  selling  today  at  50  cents. 
Wax  beans  have  been  very  scarce  and  the 
ffiw  arriving  sold  arou.nd  75  cents  per  basket. 

Hot  weather  has  put  a  limit  to  the  de- 
mand on  onions.  Jersey  stock  is  dragging 
at  80  cents  per  bsaket.  Squash  are  selling 
at  15  cents  per  basket.  Bunch  beets  are 
moving  well  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  hundred.  Car- 
rots are  dragging  on  the  market  at  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred  bunches. 
Fruits 

Apples  of  the  better  girades  continue  in 
good  demand  altho  the  receipts  have  apT)eaTed 
heavier  in  the  last  few  days.  The  average 
prices  secured  of  the  prime  hand-picked  stock 
are  as  follows:  Wealthy,  65  to  75c;  BlusIT, 
75  to  85  cents;  Orange  Pippin,  60  to  65 
cents;  Oravenstein,  50  to  60  cents:  Smoke- 
house. 50  to  60  cents;  Greening,  Pall  Orange 
and  Mountain  Pearmain,  50  cents.  These 
quotations  are  based  on  the  sale  of  Jer- 
sey fruit  packed  in  five-eighth  bushel  bas- 
kets. The  8e«)nd  grades  of  these  varieties 
are  selling  at  20  to  35  cents  per  basket,  de- 
pending largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
fruit. 

The  better  varieties  of  .Jersey  peaclies  are 
arriving  now  and  the  market  is  fairly  active 
on  fancy  stock.  There  is  a  wide  range  in 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit  and 
much  of  that  arriving  is  finding  slow  sale 
bpr<auRe  of  inferior  condition.  Quotations 
are  based  on  sales  of  .Tersey  peaches  parked 
in  t^e  16-quart  "Delaware  baskets.  Car- 
mens  are  in  small  quantity  on  the  market  and 
sell  at  25  cents  per  basket.  Mountain  Rose 
are  about  all  marketed  and  the  last  of  the 
stock  is  selling  at  40  to  60  cents  per  basket. 
Champions  if  fancy  are  readily  taken  up  at 
50  to  60  cenls  per  basket.  A  few  Old  Mixon 
■are  on  the  market  and  selling  at  60  to  70 
cents.  Crawfords  are  possibly  arriving  in 
the  best  condition  at  this  time  and  are  in 
best  deimand.  Fancy  Crawfords  are  selling 
at  7oc  to  $1  and  prime  stock  at  60  to  70 
r'ents.  Belle  of  Georgia  ranee  in  price  from 
60  to  90  cents  per  basket  and  the  bulk  of  re- 
ceipts are  only  fair.  Elhertas  are  arriving 
In  light  quantities  and  all  fancy  marks  are 
selling  at  85  rents  to  $1  per  basket.  The 
sir-carrier  crates  of  Champions  sold  at  $1 
to  41.35   and    orates   of   Belle   of   Georgia    at 


fl.50  to  $1.76.  Tho  recoiifts  of  peaches 
from  seetione  other  than  New  Jersey  are 
very    light. 

Canteloupes  have  been  in  heavy  supply 
and  the  prices  acoordingly  low.  Sales  last 
week  ranged  principally  around  25  to  40 
cents  per  basket  on  Jersey  lopes.  This  week 
the  demand  is  good  for  fancy  marks  and 
Kordhooks  and  Sugar  Sweets  are  selling  at 
.'>0  to  65  cents  per  basket.  Cull  lopes  drag 
at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  basket.  Receipts 
of  Jersey  stock  have  been  so  liberal  that 
shipments  from  other  sections  have  been  prac- 
tically shut  out. 

Poultry 

During  the  week  live  fowl  wer^  in  more 
liberal  receipt  and  the  market  became  easier. 
.\t  the  opening  of  this  week  prices  are  at  an 
average  of  %  cent  better  than  a  week  ago 
today,  with  receipts  considera/bly  lighter. 
Fancy  live  fowl  are  selling  at  18  Vi  to  1&V4 
cents"  i>er  iK)und,  with  a  few  lots  of  extra 
fancy  stock  selling  slightly  higher.  Roosters 
are  offered  at  14  t*  15c.  Live  spring  chick- 
ens were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  bulk  of 
siales  on  stock  weighing  from  1  %  to  2  pounds 
was  at  22  cents  per  pound.  Spring  ducks 
are  selling  at  15  to  17  cents  per  pound. 

On  dressed  poultry  there  is  a  firm  market 
with  the  receipts  being  readily  absorbed  at 
prices  practically  as  quoted  one  week  ago. 
Fancy  selectd  freah-killed,  dry-packed  fowl 
sold  at  23%  cents.  Stock  weighing  from 
3%  to  5  pounds  sold  at  22  to  23  cents  per 
pound.  Jersey  broilers  were  in  demand  and 
desirable  stock  sold  at  30  to  32  cents  per 
Twund.  Other  near-by  broilers  sold  at  28 
to  30  cents  and  smaller  sizes  sold  at  25  to 
27  cents.  Near-by  spring  ducks  sold  at  19  to 
20  cents  per  pound. 

Egg"  .  .     , 

Full  prices  are  being  paid  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  the  supply  of  this  sto«k  is 
limited.  Sales  on  near-by  extras  are  at  33 
cents  per  dozen.  Near-by  firsts  are  selling 
today  at  30  to  31  cents;  near-by  current  re- 
ceipts, 26%  to  28%  cents.  Fancy  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbed  out  at  36  to 
37    cents    per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 


TOBK  PBODUOE   MARKETS 

York,    Pa.,    August   28,    1916. 

The  markets  are  well  stocked  with  many  of 
the  seasonable  products  to  be  found  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  However,  no  crops  have 
turned  out  as  they  promised  earier  in  the 
st>ason.  It  seems  to  be  a  summer  of  hopes 
deferred.  Corn  and  tomatoes  are  seLling 
strong  as  the  best  part  of  the  season  is  over 
for  both.  Good,  first-class  apples  are  scarce. 
Others  sell  low.  Cantaloupes  are  of  very 
l>oor   quality. 

Eggs. — 28@30c  per  dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  23(ffi30c  per  lb.;  separa- 
tor,   32  @  34c   per  lb.     Milk,    6c. 

Poultry. — Hens,  13®  15c  lb.;  springers,  15 
(a  18c  I'b;   dressed,   50@90   cents  each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  advanced  from  60c 
•to  75  @  85c  per  bu;  12c  per  %-pk.  Cabbage, 
2W7c  per  head.  Lettuce,  3@6c  per  head. 
Beets,  3@4c  bunch.  Radishes,  3@4c  bunch. 
Oniions,  4(3)5c  bunch.  Lima  beans,  15@24c 
a  quart.  Soup  beans,  12c  quart.  Lard,  tSd'i' 
16c  lb.  Beans,  6(ftH2c  per  %-pk.  Peas,  12 
(<i  15c  a  'z^-pk.  Corn,  10(a'14c  per  dozen.  To- 
matoes, 5®lCc  a  box;  10®16c  %-pk;  75r<i 
90c  per  bushel.  Celery,  2(3!  10c  a  bunch. 
Cucumbers,  l^Sc  each;  10(??12c  a  dozen. 
Turnips,  10c  a  %-pk.  Eggplants,  3(^8c  each. 
Peppers,  10c  a  dozen.  Cantaloupes,  3(gl2c 
each. 

Fruit. — Apples,  5@7c  a  box;  8@20c  %• 
pk.  Pears,  8®  10c  a  %-pk.  Peaohes,  5@10c 
a  box;  10@30c  per  %-pk.  Blackberries,  8(Vi 
10c   a  l»ox.      Plums,    10c   a   box. 

Retaiil  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.45;  oats, 
o-Tc;    corn,    90c;    rye,    95c;    bran,    $1.40   cwt; 

niiHfllinira      SI. 70     cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.35; 
oats,  49c;  corn,  85c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $25 
per    ton;    middlings,    $33    ton. 

NEW    YORK   PBODUOE 

New  York  City,   August  28,    1916. 

There  is  a  steadier  feeling  in  the  butter 
market  and  buying  is  a  little  livelier.  Prices 
about  as  quoted  last  week.  Owing  to  great- 
er demand  both  at  hoime  and  abroad  the  price 
of  cheese  took  a  sharp  advance.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  for  eggs  and  light  receipts. 
Market  steady.  Prices  of  poultry  are  steady 
and  demand  is  fair.  Trade  in  potatoes  is 
quiet  but  market  is  firmer  on  all  good  stock. 
.\pple8  selling  fairly  well,  but  owing  to 
storms  the  market  is  oversupplied  w'ith  wind- 
falls. Tomato  market  weak.  Prices  ranged 
from    75    cents    down. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
pound,  32c;  higher  score,  32%@33c;  thirds 
to  firsts,  27®31c;  state  dairy,  25@31%c; 
I>acking   stock,   22(3)25c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored,  specials,  18® 
18%c;  white,  17%@18c;  daisies,  18@18%c; 
skijns.    10%@14%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered,  extra,  33® 34c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  31®.32c;  dirties,  18@22c;  nearby 
white,  fine  to  fancy,  40® 43c;  ordinary  to 
good,   32(3)38c;   browns,  36® 37c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  I>ong 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  28 
f5i32o;  fowls.  18%@22c;  old  roosters,  15%c, 
squalts,  $3®  5.50  per  dozen.  Spring  ducks, 
per  lb.  21c;   turkeys,  fresh  killed,   28®32c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Lettuce,  per  bas- 
ket, 50c®$1.75.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50. 
Beans  per  basket,  90c®'$1.50.  Cucumbers,  75c 
(n>41.2S  bask.  Cabbage,  nearby.  Flat  Dutch, 
$5(f?8  per  100.  Onions,  per  basket,  $1® 
1.50.  Peas,  large,  75c®  $2  basket.  Tomatoes, 
Jersey,  40®  75c  box;  do,  Delaware,  and 
Mao'land,  50c®$l  per  carrier.  Beets,  near- 
by, $1.25®8  per  100  bunches.  Lima  beans, 
$1  per  basket.  Squash,  $1®2  per  barrel.  Po- 
tatoes,  No.  1  $2.50®3.25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  hand  picked,  bbl..  $1.50C<f; 
4;  fancy,  large,  basket,  $101.50;  wind- 
falls, basket,  $25®  50c.  Peaches,  Jersev,  75c 
r^/'$2  25  carrier.  Currants,  a(n'^c  qt.  Black- 
berries, 7®  10c  qt.  Raspberries,  5(a)9c  pt. 
Muskmelons,    75c®>$1.50    per   box. 

Country    Dressed    Veals. — 

Choice     18      (» 18  % 

Prime      16%®17% 

Pair  to   good    15      ®18 

C/oarse,    heaw    14      ®15 

Buttermilks     18      <ffi  15 

Grassers    10      ®  13 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Auirust  28,  1916. 
Receipts     for    the    week    ending     Saturday 
evening.  August  26: 

Beef  Sheep   and      Hogn 

Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for    week     ...3.455  8,912           4.685 

Previous     week     ,  .    3.347  9,240          4,766 


Calves. — Total  receipts  of  calves  for  this 
week  were   1,822   against  1.735  la«t  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — The  extreme  heat  unmistak- 
ably showed  its  effei't  upon  the  market  situa- 
tion, wbich  closed  lower  In  every  grade,  with 
a  draggy  and  indifferent  feeling  predominat- 
ing. Moderate  but  sulHcient  shipments  of  Illi- 
nois, Ohio  and  southern  cattle  were  on  sale. 
Bulls  and  cows  were  revised  a  trifle  down- 
ward,   tho  calves   were   keeping   fairly    steady. 

Best  steers $9.25®  9. 50 

Choice     9.00®9.25 

Good 8.75®9.00 

Med'ium     7.00W7.50 

•Common      6.00® 6.50 

BaUs     5.50®7.00 

Pat   cows    4.75®7.00 

Thin   oows    2.50®4.50 

Veal  Calveb. — 

Exceptional     lotn      $12.50®13.00 

Good    to   choice    11.50®  12.00 

Medium     fl.eO®  10.00 

Common    8.00®    9.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Concessions  were  made 
on    heavy    fat    ewes,    as    well    as    on    the    top 

frades    of    sheep    and    lambs.       Demand    was 
airlv   conservative. 

Wethers,  extra $   8.00®    8.50 

Choice     7.50®    7.75 

Good    7.25®    7.50 

Medium     6.25®    6.50 

Common    8.00®   4.50 

Lambs,   extras    11.25®11.50 

Good  to  choice 10.75®11.00 

Medium      9.00®  10.00 

Common    7.00®    8.00 

Ewes,    heavy,    fat     6.00®    6.50 

Hogs. — Former  values  were  exacted  on  cur- 
rent sales,  with  holdings  under  good  control. 
Wcsiterns,  gross  weight,  $12.20;  net  weight, 
$15.25. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Every  description  of 
high-grade    meats    commanded    steady     rates. 

Steers    11%®  15 

Heifers    H      ©I*., 

Cows 8      ®12% 

Veal  calves 13      ®  16 

Extra  calves 18      ® 

Southerns  and  barnyards    10      @12 

Country    dressed    13      ®15 

Extras     17      @ 

Siheep    W      ®15 

Extra   wethers    16      ® 

Lambs     17      ®  19 

Extra  lambs 20      ® 

Hogs 12  4-5®  15% 


Feed. — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  saekfl,  $28 ft 
28.50;  spring  bran,  do.,   $26® 26.50. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $6. 25@6  Bo- 
straight,  $6.75 «^ 7.00;  patents,  $6. 25® 6.60- 
i-ilv  mills,  patent,  $8.50®9.10;  regular  grades 
*6.25f(i  (>.6().    Rye   flour,    $0.00'^M5.50   per   bbl 

NEW  YOBK  HAY  AND  QBAIN 


New  York   City,    August  28,   1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts  of  Urge  bales  of 
old  hay  are  moviug  out  well,  but  small  bales, 
especially  of  i>oorer  qualities  are  slow  and 
draggy.  Straw  is  mainly  steady.  Quotations 
are   on    old   stock. 

Grains. — Wheat  is  still  advancing  altho  the 
possibility  of  a  railroad  strike  was  a  depress- 
ing influence  the  latter  part  of  the  last  week. 
.\rgeutina  is  also  offering  wheat  freely  whicli 
may  offset  the  exi>ort  trade.  The  South 
.\merican  wheat  is  said  to  grade  well  with 
Kansas  wheat,  but  freight  rates  will  be  a  fac- 
tor in  its  movement.  'The  domestic  cash  mar- 
ket is  strong  with  supplies  limited.  Crop  re- 
Ijorts  are  practically  unchanged.  Corn  is 
sitrong  in  a  speculative  way  and  prices  arp 
held  firm.  Oats  are  only  moderately  active 
but  prices  are  steady. 

Hay. — Large  bales.  No.  1  timothy,  $24'./ 
25;  No.  2,  $20® 23;  No.  3,  $17®  19;  fancv 
mixed  clover,  $20® 22;  lower  grade,  $12(tt 
14;    No.    1    clover   clear,    $14®  17. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye.  $16®  17,  do. 
No.   2    $14®  15.      Oat   straw,    $8®9. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.75%;  No.  2 
$1.73%;   No.  2  hard  winter,   $1.68%. 

Corn. — No  2  yellow,  98% c;  No.  3  yellow. 
98  %c. 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  53%®54e;  No.  4, 
52%ff?53%c:  ordinary  to  fancy,  54® 56c. 

Rye. — $1.32, 

Mill  Feed. — Coarse  Western  spring  bran 
lOO-jHJund  sacks  to  arrive,  $25.25®25.75 
Standard  middlings.  $26® 26. 50;  flour,  do., 
$31.50  to  arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive  140- 
I>ound  sacks,  $34  .City  feed  bulk  bran,  $24.50. 
Heavy  feed  in  bulk,  $24.75.  Red  dog,  $34. 
Flour   middlings,    $34. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MABKET 


PITTSBUBOH  LIVE    STOCK 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   August   28,    1916. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
100  loads  compared  with  100  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  active  and  higher 
on  all  grades,  especially  the  choice  cattle. 
The  quality  on  sale  was  better  the  previous 
week ;  the  demand  for  the  coarse  grades  not 
quite  so  good.  Heifers  and  fat  cows  in  fair 
supply  and  market  ruled  steady  to  strong. 
Bulls  steady  on  all  grades.  Best  fresh  cows 
steady,  other  grades  slow.  Today's  supply 
was  120  carloads.  With  onlv  a  fair  demand 
the  market  ruled  slow  ana  easier  on  all 
grades.  Quality  of  the  receipts  generally  was 
not  so  good   as  last  week. 

Good    to    choice     $9.40@9.55 

Good,    1300    to    1400    lb 8.85®9.25 

Medium   to  good,   1200  to  1300  lb.   8.15®8.60 

Tidy,    1050  to    1150  lb 8.25®8.60 

Fair  to  medium.   1000  to   llOd   II..   7.25® 7.75 

Paiir.    900    to    1000    lb 7.00®7.40 

Common,    700    to    900    lb .5.50®8.50 

Rough,   half-fat.    1000   to   13t»0   lb.   7.00®8.00 

Common  to  good  fat  oxen    6^00®  7.00 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls    5.00®7.25 

Common   to  good  fat  cows 4.00®7.00 

Heifers,    700   to    1100    lb 5.00®8.00 

Bologna     cows      3.50® 4.25 

Fresh  cows  and   springers    $25®80 

Calves. — Receipts    of    calves     fair;     market 

-.1 1       nr.       ..»..       ^,^*        l».^.»..      «!...»       ^Ca«..4»..*» 

prices. 

Veal    calves    $9.00®12.50 

Heavy    and    thin    calves    5.00®    8.50 

Hogs. — The  supply  on  sale  during  the 
week  has  been  fair.  Market  ruled  steady  all 
■week,  but  close  for  the  week  was  5  cents 
per  cwt.  below  Monday's  prices.  Today's  sup- 
ply comprised  20  double-deck  loads,  which 
sold   10  to    15    cents   higher. 

Prime     heavy     $11.30® 

Heavy    mixed     11.35® 

Prime    medium    weights     11.40® 

Best    heavy    Yorkers    11.40® 

Light    Yorkers     10.50® 

Good    pigs    9.00®9.75 

Common   to   good   roughs    9.00®9.75 

Stags     7.00®7.75 

Hheei>  and  Lambs. — ^The  8ui)ply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  week  has  been  fair. 
Choice  sheep  have  ruled  steady  while  best 
handy  weight  lambs  ruled  slow  and  lower, 
the  close  for  the  week  being  25c  per  cwt.  be- 
low Monday's  prices.  Today's  receipts  were 
20  double-deck  carloads.  With  only  a  fair  de- 
mand the  market  ruled  slow  and  steady  on 
choice  lambs  and  sheep,  while  other  grades 
went  lo-wer. 

Prime    wethers    $7.65®    7.85 

Good    mixed     7.25®    7.75 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    6.00®    7.00 

Culls    and    common     3.50®    5.00 

Culls   to    choice   lambs    7.00®  10.00 

PHILADELPHIA  HAT   AND  QBAIN 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  28,  1916. 

The  market  for  solid  packed  creamery  but- 
ter rules  steady  with  light  supplies  of  fine 
goods  but  buyers  are  taking  stock  only  for 
immediate  wants  and  transfers  are  small. 
Ladles  and  packing  stock  are  in  fair  re- 
quest and  steady.  Receipts  of  prints  are 
light  and  demand  absorbed  all  offerings  of 
fancy  goods  at  top  prices.  Cheese  rules  firm 
under  light  offerings  and  a  fair  demand. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  spe- 
cials, aSc;  extra,  33® 34c;  extra  firsts,  32 fi; 
32%c;  seconds,  29%W'30%c;  ladle  packed. 
25® 27c;  nc^arby  prints,  fancy,  36c;  average 
extras,  34®  3.5c;  do.,  firsts,  32®  33c:  do., 
seconds,  30® 31c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
prints.    39®  42c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new, 
18®18%c;  fair  to  good,  new,  17%®  18c; 
do.  part  skims,  10®  16c. 


INTEB-STATE  MILK  PBIOES 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  price  of  milk  for  September, 
1916,  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


NEW   YOBK   MILK   MARKET 

New  York  City;  August  28,  191tj. 
Receipts  were  light  last  week,  owing  to 
the  very  hot  weather  and  the  supply  was 
not  quite  enough  to  go  around.  This  condi 
tion,  however,  is  but  temporary  and  wtill 
only  last  until  the  arrival  of  cooler  weather. 
The   price  on    the   grade  B   per  quart   has   not 

jt-n     >,u,..«A     Au«au,.cu      tv      tiic      Luiiauuiei,      aiiJiu 

t.here  is  still  talk  of  raising  the  i)nce  in  the 
near  future.  The  market  value  remains  a 
shade  above  3%  cents  per  quart  for  grade 
B  to  the  producer  in  the  26-rent  zone. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart    cans    for    the    week    ending   August    26 
were    as    follows : 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     44.181  3,350 

Susquehanna     4,562  64 

West     Shore     15,176  1,448 

Lackawanna      64,860  1,840 

N.   Y.    Central    (loni;    haul  ».  120,429  3,221 

N.  Y.  Central    (sliort  hauh.    23.800  40 

Ontario 42.720  4,069 

Lehigh    Valley     44.950  1,998 

Homer   Ramsdell    Line    ....      3,860  1,800 

New   Haven    1,714  21 

Pennsylvania    16,420  700 

Other   sources    1,280  36 

Totals      383,952        18,587 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MABKET 


Elgin,    111..   August   26.    1916. 
Butter  was  higher   today,    sales   being  mad<' 
at   31    cents   per  pound.      Fifty-four   tubs   sold 
at  that  figure. 


CHICAGO   HOBSE    MARKET 


Philadelphia.  Pa..  August  28,  1916. 

Offerings  of  desirable  grades  of  hay  are 
moderate  and  values  on  these  grades  rule 
steady.  Under  grades,  which  predominate, 
are   dull    and   irreguilar.   Straw   is   steady. 

Wheat  continues  to  hold  its  strong  posi- 
tion and  there  was  another  advance  of  3 
cents  per  bushel  during  the  week.  There  is 
a  fairly  active  export  demand  and  the  mar- 
ket is  steady  at  the  quoted  prices.  Offerings 
of  corn  are  light  and  prices  are  firm  at  an 
advance  of  1  cent  per  bushel.  There  is  little 
demand.  The  oat  market  rules  firm  under 
light  offerings.     The  demand  is  only  moderate. 

Hay. — No.  1  old  timothy,  medium  bales.  $20 
ft  21;  No.  2  do..  $17®  18:  no  grade.  $10® 
11.  New  timothy  No.  1.  $18®  18.50;  No.  2, 
$16.50®  17;  No.  3,  $14®  15.  New  clover, 
light  mixed.  $17®  17.50;  No.  1  do.,  $16® 
16.50;    No.    2   do.,    $14®1.5. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $13®  13.50; 
No.  2  do..  $12r«  12.50;  No.  1  taneled  rye, 
$11®11.50;  do..  No.  2,  $10®10.50;  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $9®  9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8® 
8.50.  No.  1  oat  straw,  $9.50®  10;  No.  2  do., 
$8.50'^9. 

Wherjt. — No.  2  red.  $1.48®  1.51;  No.  3 
red.  $1.48®  1.51;  rejected  A,  $1.45®1.48; 
rejected,    B,    $1.42®  1.45. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow.  97®  98c;  steamer 
yellow.  96rS97c:  No.  3  vellow,  94®  95c;  No. 
4   yellow,    91® 92c. 

Oats. — No.  2  white.  53®53%c;  No.  3  do.. 
50U,®,51%c:  No,  4  do.,  49'- 50c;  standard 
white,  52®52.%c:  sample  oats,  46®  47c. 


Chicago,  111.,  August  28,  1916. 
Horses  were  as  plentiful  as  usual  last  week 
and  in  the  customary  large  demand  for  sup- 
plying wants  of  foreign  army  buyers,  riders 
going  at  $115®  165  and  gunners  at  $lt>ii 
200.  Rejected  horses  not  coming  up  to  army 
requirements  went  most  at  $55®  85  for 
riders  and  $80®  120  for  gunners.  Feeding 
geldings  were  wanted  at  $170®200  to  ship 
East,  with  few  offered.  The  best  chunks  sold 
for  .$215^225.  and  big  horses  were  salable 
at    $240®280. 


THE  WOOL  MABKET 


The  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of 
.August  26  says: 

"The  wool  market  lias  been  generall.v 
quiet  again  this  week,  but  a  few  houses  re- 
port »  fairly  good  business.  Prices  are  very 
firmly  maintained,  with  staple  wools  e>i- 
peciall.y  strong.  The  goods  market  is  hardl.v 
as  active  as  heretofore  on  new  orders,  but 
the  miills  are  well  supplied  with  orders  and 
no   fear  is   felt  for   the  future." 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces:  Delaine 
washed.  39® 40c;  delaine  unwashed.  35%(& 
36c;  % -blood  combing.  39e;  % -blood  comb- 
ing,   42c. 

Michigan    and    New   York    fleeces:    Fine   un- 
washed,   27®  28c;    delaine    unwaslied,    3.'» ' 
36r;     %  blood    unwashed,    36'?5i37c. 

Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  average  New  Enpt- 
land;    % -blood,    39'ff4ne;    *<, -blood,    40c;    % 
l.Iood,    33®34«. 

Kentucky  and  Similar:  % -blood  unwash- 
ed.   3«®J1ftp;     %   bloo<}    unwashed.   44®45c. 


Grqfige 


MAEYLAND  STATE  QRANQE  FAIB 


August  15th  was  tho  opening  day  of 
the  Maryland  State  Grange  Fair,  held 
in  Ohler's  Grove,  near  Taneytown,  Car- 
roll County,  Md.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  Carroll  is  one  of  the  "Dry 
Counties"  of  Maryland  and  the  jail 
at  Westminster,  the  county  seat,  is  now 
empty  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
built. 

The  fair  his  year  was  the  largest  and 
best  ever  held.  The  first  day,  Tuesday, 
was  Boy  Scout  day  and  was  devoted  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  details  of  their 
work,  and  the  practice  of  the  different 
stunts  the  Scouts  are  taught. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Kev.  S. 
R,  Downie,  of  Taneytown,  and  Gait 
Birnie  of  Philadelphia.  A  reception 
was  tendered  the  Scouts  on  Monday 
evening  by  the  Taneytown  Savings 
Bank.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Scout  Band  of  Westminster. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  parade 
by  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Taney- 
town, and  tho  distribution  of  prizes  for 
excellence  in  the  various  details  of  the 
organization  and  a  dinner  on  the  fair 
ground.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  an 
tiddress  of  welcome  and  response  and  an 
address  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Nice,  Grand 
Chancellor  of  Maryland.  Music  and 
other  addresses  by  prominent  members 
of  the  order,  awarding  of  prizes  and  a 
social  hour. 

Thursday  was  Grange  Day,  the  big 
day  of  the  week.  In  the  morning  at 
11  o'clock  a  chorus  of  100  mixed  voices 
rendered  a  grand  concert.  In  the  after- 
noon addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  C. 
A.  Tenjple  and  Dr.  A.  G.  McCall,  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  B. 
John  Beach  of  Eoslyn.  A  feature  of 
much  interest  to  the  farmers  was  a 
demonstration  of  expert  plowing  with 
a  large    tractor   plow. 

On  this  day  last  year  Gov.  Harring- 
ton, then  a  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship, promised  the  farmers  of  Maryland 
that  if  he  was  elected  he  would  take 
their  agricultural  college  out  of  the 
hands  of  politicians  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  business  men.  Ho  has 
now,  since  his  election,  removed  the 
entire  board  of  trustees,  reorganized 
the  institution  and  changed  the  name  to 
the  Maryland  State  College.  He  has 
therefore    kept    his   promise   so   far. 

Friday  was  Republican  day.  This  day 
was  given  over  to  athletic  sports  in  the 
tnorning  and  speeches  in  the  afternooT 
by  .loseph  Irwin  Franee,  candidate  for 
the  senate  and  William  If.  Lawrence, 
for  Congress,  together  with  otlier  able 
Rpeakers. 

A  new  feature  for  this  day  was  the 
holding  of  a  sale  for  stock.  Some  very 
good  and  others  not  so  good  was  offer- 
ed. At  this  time,  when  so  much  is  said 
about  the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
the  introduction  of  this  feature  into 
our  fairs  might  well  be  considered.  Tlie 
"Fairs"  in  England  are  held  for  tliis 
purpose  and  arc  a  strong  feature  in 
Knglish  farm  life  and  would  likely  take 
the  same  place  with  us,  when  once  pro- 
|>erly  iutro<lu('od.  We  have  the  aamc 
thing  in  some  of  our  southern  states, 
notably  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  With 
them,  Court  Week  takes  the  place  of 
f'air  week,  and  much  stock  is  sold 
around  tlie  court  house  at  that  time, 
and  buyers  make  it  a  point  to  be  there 
We  certainly  need  some  place  where  a 
man  with  one  or  two  surplus  horses  ot 
other  animals  could  go  and  find  a  ready 
market  for   them. 

Saturday  was  Democratic  day.  This 
day  (night   fairly  be  said  to  have  been 


saturated  with  politics.  On  the  program 
Lewis,  Hon.  I.  Frederick  C.  Talbott, 
Hon.  H.  Dorsey  Eachison  and  even  til  o* 
Hon.  Andrew  R.  Brodbeck,  condidate 
for  Congress  20th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, composed  of  York  and  Adams 
Counties,  was  there  and  Senator  War- 
field  presided. 

The  singular  characteristic  of  the 
immense  attendance  was  that  women 
were  in  large  majority,  and  evidently 
came  there,  as  well  as  most  of  the  men, 
for  amusement  and  entertainment  and 
not  much  for  instruction.  For  this  the 
management  had  well  provided,  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  Jennie  Lind 
Green,  Organist  and  Directress  of  Grace 
M.  E.  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  sings 
jilays  and  recites  well  and  did  much  to 
promote  good  humor,  and  the  six  Fly- 
ing Herberts  whose  aerial  performances 
were  astonishing  to  the  crowd. — D.  P. 
Forney. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ORANOE 
PICNIC 


Thru  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Tompkins  County  Pomona  Grange, 
a  picnic  was  enjoyed  on  the  college 
grounds  at  Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  August  18,  by 
about  500  grangers  of  the  state. 

During  the  morning  hours  an  exhibit 
of  some  of  the  college's  best  cows  and 
horses  was  staged  in  the  judging  pa- 
vilion. Prof  H.  H.  Wing  explained  the 
college's  methods  of  feeding  and  told 
the  lines  of  breeding  that  were  follow- 
ed in  producing  the  animals  shown. 

After  the  basket  dinner  which  wa^; 
served,  the  granges  assembled  in 
Roberts  Hall  to  enjoy  the  afternoon 
program. 

Tompkins  County  Pomona  Master 
Fred  S.  Rumsey,  welcomed  the  grang- 
ers in  behalf  of  the  county.  It  was  his 
desires  that  this  picnic  would  serve  as 
a  means  for  all  present  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to 
ibroaden  the  social  side  of  the  grange. 

Acting  Dean,  A.  R.  Mann,  gave  h 
hearty  welcome  to  all  present  and  said, 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  college  that  the 
farmers  of  the  state  and  the  college 
might  be  strengthened.  He  spoke  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  coUege  and  the 
effects  the  decrease  in  appropriation 
was  having  upon  its  efficiency. 

State  master  S.  J.  Lowell,  of  the  Fre- 
donia  Grange  No.  1,  the  first  subordi- 
nate grange  to  be  organized  in  the 
United  States  said  "What  makes  one 
feel  better  than  to  be  made  welcome". 
He  called  attention  to  the  ways  we 
could  be  of  service  to  the  state  in 
helping  better  country  life. 

All  were  glad  to  welcome  High  Priest 
of  Demeter,  Chas.  M.  Gardner,  of  West- 
field,  Mass.,  who  spoke  on  "The  over- 
flowing or  unselfish  service  of  the 
grange."  He  said  the  grange  had  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  establishment 
of  Rural  Free  Deliveries,  Parcel  Post, 
and  Federal  Aid  for  road  improvement. 
All  this  not  selfishly  for  grangers  alone 
'but  for  the  people.  It  was  his  sincere 
desire  that  all  should  help  the  grange 
in  "Educating  and  elevating  the  Ameri- 
can farmer."  His  fine  personality  and 
words  of  wisdom  made  him  appre- 
ciated. 

Raymond  A.  Person,  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  and  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  was  presented  and 
spoke  of  the  work  at  his  university.  He 
expressed  his  sincere  appreciation  in 
being  able  to  attend  such  a  successful 
gathering  of  grangers  in  his  home  state. 

This  first  New  York  State  Grange 
picnic  was  a  success  from  every  stand 
l)oint.  It  broadened  the  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  and  extended  co-operation 
tliat  will  tend  to  better  country  life.-  - 
E.  C,  W. 
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link.     He   says   when   they   came   back 
across  the  river  the  Indians  were  sorry 


OHAPTEB    XXXIX 


The  Trial 
Mr,  Wilfred  Paseoe,  K.  C,  arose  and 
cleared  his  throat  musically.  Mr.  Pas- 
eoe was  assured  that  he  Avas  the  leading 
attraction  at  the  trial  of  Ambrose 
Doane,  and  that  the  humming  crowd 
which  filled  every  corner  of  the  court- 
room had  come  for  the  express  purpose 
of  hearing  him,  the  famous  advocate 
from  the  East,  sum  up  for  the  crown. 
Denholm  for  the  defense  was  a  sharp 
and  clever  lad,  but  a  mere  lad!  As  for 
judge— well  one  knows  these  judges  in 
the  outlj-ing  provinces! 

The  people  of  Prince  George  did  not 
often  get  a  chance  to  listen  to  a  man 
like  him,  therefore  he  wished  to  give 
them  the  worth  of  their  money. 

"My  lord  and  gentlmen  of  the  jury,' 
he  began  in  a  voice  of  insinuating  mod- 
esty and  sweetness,  "in  this  room  dur- 
ing the  past  four  daya  we  have  witness- 
ed  the  unfolding   of  an    extraordinary 

drama. 

"Thru  all  the  criminal  annals  of  this 
country  we  may  search  in  vain  for  a 
precedent  to  this  case.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  to  try  Indians  and  half  breeds 
for  rebelling  against  the  government.  In 
Buch  cases  punishment  was  always  tem- 
pered with  mercy;  we  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  parent  chastising  his  child. 

"Here  we  are  faced  by  a  different 
situation.  Here  we  have  a  white  man, 
one  of  our  own  race  charged  with  in- 
citing and  leading  the  natives  to  rebel 
against  authority.  By  tongue  and  deed 
he  strove  to  unloosen  the  passions  of 
'  hell  to  his  own  profit. 

"We  see  the  prisoner  having  made 
his  first  false  step  drawn  by  inevitable 
succession  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
quicksands  of  passion  and  violence.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  details  I  ask  you  to 
choose  three  facts  which  in  themselves 
construct  a  strong  presumptive  case. 

'.'First,  the  trouble  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise—that  pleasant  little  Eden  of  the 
far  north,  invaded,  alas!  by  the  serpent 
—the  beginning  of  the  trouble  I  say 
was  exactly  coincident  with  the  arrival 
of  Ambrose  I>oane. 

"Second,  in  every  scene  of  violence 
that  followed  we  find  him  a  leading 
figure.  Third,  all  trouble  ceased  upon 
his  arrest. 

"Let  us  glance  in  passing  at  the  first 
act   of  lawlessness,   the   seizing   of  the 
company's    mill.     The   prisoner   admits 
that    he   forcibly    broke   ii.to   the    mill. 
He  ground  his  grain  and  carried  it  back 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  stored  it  in  an 
empty  shack  across  the  river.     On  the 
following  night  during  the  progress  of  a 
barbaric  dance  among  the  Kakisas,  at 
which  the  prisoner  was  a  guest— an  hon- 
ored guest,  remember — an  alarm  of  fire 
was  given.  Upon  running  to  the  scene 
they  found  the  shark  in  flames.    It  wus 
completely  destroyed,  together  with  its 
contents. 

"Now  who  set  that  firef  Was  it  any 
one  connected  with  the  Company!  No! 
They  had  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  unprotected  goods  across  the  river; 
they  were  a  mere  handful,  and  the  In- 
dians three  hundred.  It  isn't  reason- 
able. Did  any  of  the  Indians  set  itf 
Why  should  they!  It  was  their  flour; 
they  had  receipted  for  it.  Lastly,  did 
Ambrose  Doane  do  it,  or  have  it  done! 
He  was  a  trader,  remember.  It  had 
been  so  easy  for  him  to  secure  the  first 
lot;    perhaps   he    wanted    to   sell   them 


anoltier  lot.  The  simple  Indians,  of 
course,  would  be  persuaded  that  the  ifl- 
eendiaiy  came  from  across  the  rive — " 
Mr.  Denholm  objected.  He  said.  "My 
eminent  friend  has  no  right  to  suggest 
such  ideas  to  the  jury.  There  is  no 
evidence — " 

Mr.  Paseoe   beamed   upon   his  young 
opponent.  "Counsel  overlooks  the  fact," 
he  said  gently,  "that  I  expressly  stated 
this  was  mere  speculation  on  my  part." 
"Overruled,"  murmured  the  judge. 
Mr.   Paseoe   resumed:    "Aa    to    what 
followed  there  are  several  versions.  The 
prisoner  says  that  he  pleaded  vnth  the 
Indians,  and  tried  to  keep  them  from 
crossing  the  river.     Simon  Graonpierre 
corroborates  this;  but  Gramipierre,  you 
mu«t  remember,  is  the  prisoner's  self- 
confessed  accompjice  in  the  seizure  of 
the  flour  mill. 

"Still,  he  may  be  telling  the  truth. 
Grampierre  was  not  with  Doane  all  the 
time.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
prisoner,  seeking  to  impress  Grampierre, 
pleaded  with  the  Indians  in  his  hearing. 
The  Indians  c5uldn't  understand  Eng- 
lish, anyway. 

"Watusk  testified  that  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  prisoner  during  the 
fire,  but  the  confusion  was  so  great  he 
cannot  remember  what  was  said.  This 
is  very  natural.  Myengeen,  Tatateecha, 
and  the  other  Indians  who  testified  said 
that  the  prisoner  did  harangue  them, 
and  thnt  they  understood  from  his  ges- 
ture* that  he  was  urging  them  to  cros.-< 
the  river  and  revenge  themselves.  All 
say  it  was  from  him  that  they  first 
heard  Caviller's  name.  I  don't  think 
we  need  look   any  further, 

"Anyhow,  the  prisoner  led  the  mob 
down  tp  the  beach  where  uia  york  boat 
was  lying,  and  they  all  embarked  in  his 
boat:  He  says  he  tried  to  keep  them 
out,  but  he  does  not  deny  crossing  with 
them.  Hardly  likely  they  would  take 
him  as  a  passenger,  is  it,  if  he  ha^ 
fought  them  so  strenuously! 

"On  what  took  place  in  John  Cavil- 
ler's house  that  night  I  will  touch  very 
briefly.  We  have  no  eyo-witness  to  the 
prisoner's  dastardly  attack  on  Mr.  Cav- 
iller. Mr.  Strange,  thru  the  most  praise- 
worthy motives,  has  refused  to  testify 
against  him.  Mr.  Strange  takes  the 
ground  that  since  he  is  obliged  to  act 
as  interpreter  in  this  casfe,  no  other 
being  obtainable,  it  would  be  improper 
for  him  to  give  evidence. 

"In  the  light  of  the  prisoner's  im- 
pudent charge  against  Mr.  Strange,  the 
latter 's  conduct  is  truly  magnanimous. 
The  charge  that  Strange  tried  to  mur- 
der his  employer  is  simply  laughable. 
Twenty-nine  years  of  faithful  service 
give  it  the  lie. 

"A  great  point  has  been  made  by  the 
defense  that  the  prisoner  had  no  mo- 
tive in  attempting  to  kill  Mr.  Gaviller. 
Gentlemen,  he  had  the  same  motive  that 
has  inspired  every  murder  in  history — 
hate!  Gaviller  was  his  business  rival, 
his  rich  and  successful  rival.  Gaviller 
was  the  hoad  and  front  of  the  powers 
that  opposed  his  headstrong  will. 

"When  they  arrested  Doane  in  the 
house  the  gun  they  took  from  him  was 
one  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  Com- 
pany store  earlier  in  the  night.  Remem- 
ber that.  At  daylight  the  Indians  came 
and  made  a  demand  on  the  defenders  of 
the  house  for  their  leader,  Ambrose 
Doane.  They  welcomed  him  with  ex- 
travagant expressions  of  joy. 

"  Watusk '■  evidence  makes  the  next 


for  what  they  had  done  and  terrified 
of  punishment.  Watusk  urged  them  to 
return  what  they  had  stolen.  He  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  looting  of  the  store. 
But  Ambrose  would  have  none  of  it. 
He  persuaded  Watusk  to  give  the  order 
to  break  camp  and  fly  back  to  the  Ka- 
kisa  River.  Doane  promised  the  be- 
wildered Indian  that  he  would  make 
good  terms  for  the  offenders  with  the 
police  when  they  came. 

"  Doane 's  contention  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  among  the  Kakisas  is  unsup- 
ported. Watusk  and  five  other  Indians 
have  sworn  that  not  only  was  he  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  chose,  but  that  he 
directed  their  movements. 

"As  to  the  prisoner's  story  of  the 
Indian  girl.  Ah— a  touching  story,  gen- 
tlemen!" Mr.  Paseoe  paused  for  a 
comfortable,  silent  little  laugh.  He  wip- 
ed his  eyes.  "  Almoet  worthy  of  one  of 
our  popular  romancers! 

"Next  comes  Inspector  Egerton,  The 
inspector  testifies  that  the  trap  set  for 
his  men  in  the  hills  nortli  of  the  Kakisa 
River  was  of  an  ingenuity  far  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  Indian  imagination. 
You  have  seen  a  plan  of  it.  You  have 
heard  these  simple,  ignorant  red  men 
testify  here.  Could  they  have  made 
such  a  plan!    Impossible! 

"Our  merciful  law  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  8U<M;es8ful  and  unsuccess- 
ful crimes,  tho  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  criminal.  Gentlemen,  all  tbat  jus- 
tice demands  of  you  is  that  you  should 
find  him  guilty  of  treason-felonyl " 

Mr.  Paseoe  sat  down  and  blew  his 
nose  with  loud,  conscious  modesty.  The 
jury  looked  pleased  and  flattered.  An 
exicti^ed  murmur  traveled  about  the 
court-TOom<  and  the  judge  picked  up  his 
gavel  to  suppress  threatened  applause. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  tho 
way  popular  opinion  tended  in  this 
trial.  Tho  the  applause  was  stopped  be- 
fore it  began,  one  could  feel  the  crowd's 
animus  against  the  prisoner  no  less  than 
If  they  had  shouted  "Hang  him! "  with 


under  a  perfect  fusillade  of  questions 
from  my  learned  friend,  admittedly  the 
most  brilliant  cross-examiner  at  the  bar. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  the 
jvrisoner's  story  in  any  important  par- 
ticular. 

"How,  I  ask  you,  could  the  prisoner 
have  foreseen  and  prepared  for  all  those 
ingenious  traps  formulated  in  the  re- 
aourcoful  brain  of  my  learned  friend, 
unless  he  was  telling  the  simple  truth! 
Moreover,  the  gaps,  the  inconsistencies, 
the  improbabilities  in  tho  story  which 
my  friend  has  pointed  out,  to  my  mind 
these  are  the  strongest  evidences  of  its 
truth.  For  if  he  had  made  it  all  up  he 
would  be  logical.     Man's  brain   works 

that  way. 

"Now,  can  you  imagine  a  man  with 
even  the  rudiments  of  good  sense  per- 
suading himself  that  he  could  make  a 
successful  Indian  uprising  at  this  date! 
There  is  a  serious — " 

Denholm  was  stopped  by  a  commo- 
tion that  arose  outside  the  door  of  the 
court-room.  There  was  a  great  throng 
in  the  corridor  as  well.  He  looked  to 
the  bench  for  aid. 

His  lordship  rapped  smartly  with  hU 
gavel.  "Silence!"  he  cried,  "or  I  will 
have    the    room   cleared!" 

But  the  noise  came  nearer. 

"Officer,  what  is  the  trouble  out- 
side!" demanded  the  bench. 

The  two  doorkeepers  with  great  hands 
wore  pressing  back  a  threatened  irrup- 
tion from  the  corridor.  One  spoke  over 
his    sihoulder. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  young 
woman  here  says  she  has  evidence  to 
give  in  this  case." 


CHAPTER    XL 


one  voice. 

Xne  priBimer  »ai  ui  a  i,c»u.>.   ^^^...~  — 


An  Unexpected  Witness 

Those  in  the  court-room  jumped  up 
and  looked  toward  the  door,  and  the 
confusion  was  redoubled.  Several  po- 
licemen hurried  to  the  assistance  of  the 
doorkeepers.  The  judge  rapped  in  vain. 
Finally  one  of  the  doorkeepers  made 
his  voice  heard  above  the  scuffling: 

"She  says  her  name   is  Colina  Gav- 


illor   " 


counsel  with  his  chin  in   his  palm.  He 
was    well    dressed    and    groomed— Den- 
holm saw  to   that>— and  his  face   com- 
posed, tho  very  pale;  the  eyes  lusterless. 
Ambrose  had  suffered  so  much  he  was 
dulled    to    suffering.      He    had    not    a 
friend  in  the  court-room  except  Arthur 
Denholm.    Peter  Minot,  after  making  a 
deposition  in  his  favor,  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  hasten  north  to  look  after  their 
endangered   business. 

When  Denholm  arose  to  speak  for 
the  prisoner,  the  jury  regarded  him  with 
curiosity  tempered  by  pity.  They  liked 
Denholm,  liked  his  resourcefulness,  his 
unassailable  good-humor,  his  gallant 
struggle  on  behalf  of  a  bad  cause.  Plain- 
ly they  were  wondering  what  he  could 
say  for  his  client  now. 

If  Denholm  felt  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  He 
was  frank,  unassuming,  friendly  with 
the  jury.  His  style  of  delivery  was 
conversational. 

"I  will  be  brief,"  he  said.  "What 
my  learned  friend  has  just  said  to  you, 
what  I  say  to  you  now,  and  what  his 
lordship  will  presently  say  to  you  from 
the  bench  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
— choose  for  yourselves  what  you  are 
to  believe.  Somewhere  in  this  jungle 
of  contradictions  lurks  the  truth.  It  is 
for  you  to  track  it  down. 

"The  prisoner's  case  stands  or  falls 
by  his  own  testimony.  Never  mind  the 
details  now,  but  consider  his  attitude  in 
telling  it.  For  an  entire  session  of  the 
court  he  sat  in  the  witness  chair  telling 
us  with  the  most  painstaking  detail 
everything  that  happened  from  the  time 
of  his  first  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprise 
up  to  his  arrest.  During  the  w'hole  of 
the  following  djiy  he  was  on  the  stand 


A  profound  sensation  was  created 
within  the  court.  The  confusion  was 
stilled  as  by  magic.  All  those  inside 
turned  back  to  look  at  the  young  pris- 
oner. 

He  had  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
gazing  toward  the  door  with  a  wild, 
white,  awakened  face.  Denholm  had 
a  restraining  hand  on  his  shoulder.  John 
Gaviller,  Gordon  Strange,  Inspector  Eg- 
erton; there  was  no  man  connected  with 
the  case  but  betrayed  something  of  the 
same  agitation. 

"Admit  Miss  Gaviller, V  command- 
ed the  judge. 

The  two  policemen,  with  herculean 
exertions,  made  an  opening  in  the  crowd 
for  Colina  and  two  companions  to  enter 
and  kept  every  one  else  out.  The  doors 
were  then  closed. 

At  Colina 's  appearance  an  odd  mur- 
mur rippled  over  the  crowd.  Her  beau- 
ty astonished  them.  She  walked  down 
the  aisle  of  the  court-room  pale,  erect, 
and  self-controlled.  Captain  Stinson 
and  Cora  followed  her. 

All  three  were  admitted  within  the 
rail.  John  Gaviller  sat  near  the  gate. 
Ho  looked  somewhat  dazed.  They  saw 
her  offer  him  her  hand  with  a  swift 
smile.  The  gentlemanly  half-breed,  Gor- 
don Strange,  leaned  forward,  seeking 
to  attract  her  attention  with  an  eager 
smile.  Him  she  ignored.  She  turned  to 
the  prisoner.  This  was  what  the  crowd 
was  waiting  for. 

The  pale  youth  and  the  pale  girl  had 
all  the  look  of  the  principal  actors  in 
a  drama.  What  was  between  them! 
Thi^y  saw  h'-r  smile  at  him,  too— an 
extraordinary  smile,  sorrowful,  solic- 
itous, cheery.  None  could  interpret  it. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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A  PAYING  WAYSIDE  INN 
A  rinance  Idea  for  Farm  Women 

\bout  a  mile  east  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity campus  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  at  a 
ountry  crossroads  corner,  stands  what 
was  a  few  years  ago  a  country  store 
building-  As  a  store  it  did  not  3cem 
to  pay  its  proprietor  at  all  well.  Vet 
many  people  were  passing  that  corner 
daily,  especially  in  summer,  for  the  way 
past  it  has  one  of  the  fine  New  York 
state  road-beds,  au.i  the  scenerv  is 
typical  of  the  region's  charm.  And 
many  of  the  passers-by  were  doubtless 
often  wanting  something  to  eat,  but  the 
store-keeper's  shelf  supplies  were  not 
appetizing.  Besides  a  suburban  settle- 
ment of  backto-tlie-woods  dwellers  was 
getting  a  start  in  the  locality,  and  some- 
times they  were  longing  for  a  handy 
irop-in  place  to  get  tlie  family  suppers 
when  Mother  needed  a  change  and  rest. 

But  it  took  the  executive  visions  of 
the  two  successful  directors  of  the  Home 
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the  same  beautiful  soft  gray,  and  1  ob- 
served that  neither  the  hot  dishes  sot 
on  tho  tables  nor  the  liquid  that  somo- 
times  spilled  on  them  affected  in  the 
leiist  the  finish,  I  thought,  "  Wliy  don't 
wo  farm  women  make  use  of  such 
linished  dining  tables  to  save  ourselves 
work  and  time  in  table  linen  washing 
diiping  our  busy  summer  seasons!" 
Surely  those  tables  were  dainty  enough 
for  anybody,  and  how  clean  they  were, 
and  how  easily  kept  clean!  All  they 
iiave  to  do  is  to  wipe  them  off  with 
clean  water  and  dry  them  with  a  soft 
cK)th — lots  easier  than  washing  and 
ironing  tablecloths. 

This  room  is  at  the  sunny  southwest 
corner,  and  that  cool  gray  is  just  the 
tone  needed  to  soothe  you  as  you  enter 
from  the  hot  outside.  Notes  of  color 
are  introduced  in  the  flowers,  the  pot- 
tery and  the  curtain  figures — not  too 
much  color.  Nasturtiums  are  exquisite 
in  this  cool  gray  room. 

The  room  in  the  southeast  corner  is 
equally  inexpensively  finished,  but  with 
a  brown  wood  stain  and  gold-color  drap- 
eries. Back  of  the  brown  room  is  a 
white  room  with  blue  draperies,  and 
the  other  quarter  contains  the  light, 
airy  well  arranged  kitchen-^a  model  of 
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inn  if  you  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
do  so.  I  feel  that  it  was  worth  ray  trip 
to  Ithaca  to  get  the  message  that  Forest 
Home  Inn  has  for  the  women  beside 
our  country  roads, — Harriet  Mason. 


Baked  Ham 

Peel  a  ham  and  trim  off  part  of  tho 
fat.      Cover    with    cold    water   and    let 
stand  over  night.    In  the  morning  take 
ham  from  cold  water,  and  lay  on  plat- 
form   in    roaster,    cover    over    top    and 
down  to  platform  with  a  sheet  of  dough, 
made  from  1  pint  of  pastry  flour,  mois- 
tened with  cold  water  and  rolled  out  in  a 
sheet  large  enough  to  cover  ham  closely. 
Put  water  in  pan,  cover,  and  bake  until 
tender,  about  6  hours.     When  done  al- 
low to  cool  with  the  crust  cover  on.     It 
will  keep   for   a   week   in   a  cool  place 
if  you  replace  the  cap  of  dough  after 
each  slicing  of  moat.     Baked  with  the 
pastry  covering,  the  meat  will  bo  jiricy, 
tender  and  have  no  hard  crust  on  the 
outside.      When    ironing,   preserving   or 
canning  is  a  good  time  to  bake  a  ham, 
thus  saving  fuel   and   utilizing   tho   hot 
oven. — Mary  A.  Kintigh,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa. 


1800,  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  10,  12 
and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  Skirt, 
1756,  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  20,  28,  30,  32 
and  34  inches,  waist  measure.  It  re- 
quires 4J  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
the  ooat  and  3S  yards  for  the  skirt  fo/ 
;i  medium  size.  The  skirt  measures  a 
little    over   31   yards  at   the   foot.   Two 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMEB  PATTERNS 

Be  soue  to  give  the  fiijures  and  litu-rs  of 
fiaf*h  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  br>Ki" 
ning  of  oaeh  di'scription.  We  will  not  Ix-  re- 
si>onsil)Je  for  correct  fillinK  of  your  ordors 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  jrive  bu*t  nieusure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  rne.asurf 
for  skirt,  and  ace  for  children's  ptttterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-263  .So 
Third    Street,    Plihladolphia,    Pa. 


1793. — Girls'  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes:  8, 
10,    12   and    14    years.      It    requires    'iii 

yards    of    44-inch    material    for    a    12-  heparate  patterns,  10  cents  for  each  pat- 

Vi'ar   size.     Price  of  pattern,  10  cents,  tern. 

1794._^uniors'  Dress, — Cut  in  3  si/ts:  1790. — Ladies'  One-Piece  House  Gown. 

12,    14    and    16   years.     It    requires    5i  — Cut  in   3   sizes:    Small,    medium    and 

yards    of    44-inch    material    for    a    14  large.     It   requires   7   yards   of  36  inch 

year  size.     Price,  10  cents.  material  for  a  medium  size.     Price,  10 

lS00-17o6. — ^Ladies'  Coat  Suit. — Coat,  cents. 


THE  SOFT  CRAY   WOODWORK  IS  RESTFUL. 

Economics  Department  of  the  colle.ire  to  compact,  convenient  cuiinary  workshop, 
see  the  possibilities  in  that  old  cni.try  What  They  Serve.— Lunches  and  sup- 
gtore.  They  bought  it,  with  enough  pers — .substantial,  well  selected,  well 
ground  back  of  it  for  a  small  kiteh-^n  -ookcd  and  attractively  served.  Mis* 
garden  for  salad,  vcgeta;bles,  etc.  They  Winifred  Moses,  who  manages  this  es- 
8hingled  the  second  story  and  arranged  tablLshment,  is  steward,  meal  planner, 
it  into  a  living  apartment  for  a  cook  bookkeeper,  hostess  —  yes,  and  often 
and  her  husband.  The  windows  of  tho  cook  as  well,  for  usually  she  has  only 
first  story  were  made  artistic;  in  one  one  cook,  and  so  must  do  many  things 
room  (that  shown  herewith)  by  case-  herself.  Miss  Moses  is  a  Cornell  Home 
ment  sashes;  in  the  one  in  the  other  Economics  graduate  with  a  vision  of 
front  quarter  by  broad  plate  glass  in  the  opportunities  for  trained  women  in 
front  and  at  the  side.  Hinged  on  the  just  this  kind  of  service,  i.  e.,  selecting, 
inside  were  lattice-work  sashes  which  cooking  and  .serving  food  aright  to  the 
can  be  set   at  any   angle  between   the    public, 

pots   of    ferns    standing    on    the    broad        Forest   Homo   Inn    (that  is   what   the 
window-sill    shelves,    or    they    may    be    owners  rightly  call  this  wayside  eating 
swung  flat  against  the  panes  to  give  a   and    resting   place)    servos    meals   a    la 
lattice  effect   over   tlie    whole    window,    carte  and  also  certain  menus  for  certain 
They  are  most  charming,  however,  when    prices,   25,   3.'),   40    and    50   cents.     The 
swung  at  a  45-degree  angle  to  the  pane,     latter    are     very    popular    because    in 
These  practical  minded  teachers  made    them  one  gets  a  well-balanced  selection. 
nse  of  the   ccdlege   department's   artis-    Many  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  get 
tic  advice   in   working   out   tlie   decora-    there  for  meal  time.     Auto  parties  hear 
live    scheme    for    the    three    tearooms   about  it,  tramping  parties  end  up  there 
which    they    fitted    up.      And    they    are    for    supper;    people    take    their    guests 
certainly  gems  of  simj)le  beauty,  attain-    out  there  for  a  treat  meal  or  so;  Forest 
f(l  at  a  minimum  of  expense.    The  room    Home  suburbanites  find  it  a  delightful 
sbown  in  the  photo  is  finished  in  wood,   change  from  the  home  table  occasional 
•tained  a  soft  light  gray.    The  cupboard    ly;    it    is    a    favorite    supper   place    for 
doors  have  the  same  latticework  design    sleighing    and    skating    parties    in    the 
used  at  the  windows  just  described,  ex-    winter.      And    it    pays    because    it    is 
cept  that  the  cupboard  doors  have  the   efliciently    managed. 
broad  sashes  for  stability,  whereas  the        And  it  suggests  to  many  another  wo 
window  lattice-work   is  all  of  the  nar-    man,  jiarticulnrly  to  farm  women  along 
row    strips.      Miss    Rose,    one    of    the   tho   si»lendid    macadamized    New    York, 
wncrs,  remarks,  "Our  cupboard  doors    Pennsylvania    and    New    Jersey    roads, 
give  us  the  artistic  effect  of  glass  with-    how  they  can  best  market  their  garden 
out  the  expense  of  it" — for  there  is  no    and   pasture  produce — vegetables,  fruit, 
glass  in  any  of  the  cupboard  doors  that    milk,   cottage   cheese,  butter,   poultry— 
you  see  in  this  photo.  and,  yes,   flowers  and   noedle^-ork,   too, 

The  tables  and  chairs  for  the  patrons    to  the  traveling  public  and  the   publi(; 
*ho  drop    in    here    to    eat    are   stained    that  would  travel  out  to  your  wayside 


Even  Ybi/r  Wear 

Can't  Faze 

These  Socks 

If  there's  any  work  that 
makes  a  man's  socks  look 
*'all-shot-to-pieces,"  it's 
farm  work.  You're  on  your 
feet  most  of  the  time,  doing 
the  jobs  that  are  hard  on 
shoes  and  even  harder  on 
socks.  Don't  put  up  with 
sore  feet  and  quickly  worn- 
out  hose.  Buysocksthatare 
built  strongest  where 
the  wear  is  mrdest. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN.  WOr«1EN  AND  CHILDREN 

has  heavily  reinforced  heels, 
soles  and  toes — securely  knit- 
on  tops.   Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily.   It  gives  everybody 
longer  wear  because  it  is 
made  from  the  stretchiest, 
sturdiestyarn  we  can  make. 
It  sells  for  10,  15  and  25 
cents.   If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
ask  him  to  get  it. 

When  you're  in  town  have 
the  storekeeper  shotv  you 
the  25  -  cent  Mercerized 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

Durham,  N.  C. 
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Painting  increases  the  life  and  last- 
ing quaflties  of  your  buildings  by 
protecting   them  from    the  wind, 
sun,     rain     and     other    inclement 
weather  conditions.      To  protect 
them  in  the  right  way  it  is  necesn  aiy 
that  a  good  paint  be  ueed.  not  neces- 
sarily an  expensive  one.   A  few  rente 
more  in  the  beginning  willsave  you 
many  dollars  in  repairs  ard  upkeep 
cost.     Buy  a  paint   that  is  known 
for  its  hard-wearing  qualities,  that 
contains  the  correct  leads,   zincs, 
colore,  oils  and  other  dependable 
paint  pigments. 
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Paints  and  Varnishes 

are  quality  products.  They  have 
been  known  and  used  by  farmers 
for  40  years,  who  can  attest  to  their 
hard  -wearing  qualities,  elaaticity 
and  durability.  They  contain  only 
the  purest  of  leads,  zincs,  oils  and 
other  dependable  paint  pigments. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  JfO"-  _^*J 
for  and  insist  upon  gettmg  MC  h. 
paints. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Every  Fanner 

Our  booklet,  "Paint  Pointers," 
contains  practical  and  Instructive 
information  on  all  subjects  of 
paints  andpalntinft.  It  may  save 
vou  money.  Send  for  your  copy 
today;   free  on  request. 

Eugene  E  Nice,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MY  1916  8PUT  HICKORY 

JustdropDMBpoatalsiid  BUGGY 
I  will  MDd  yoa  a  copy  of  a  a  a  v 
my  big.  nsw.  1916  Bnrey  BOOK 
Book,  FrM  and  Postpaid.  It  showa 
nora  than  •  hondred  stunning  new; 
atylea  which  my  big  factory  is  txim- 
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Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.MILL1GAN 
Public  Utility  Bonds 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Sensational  Roofing  Barstain 
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P^TIRE 


_.aiB>P    Tiere'sa  canvas-bock  tire 
I  I  I  E>    J^  patch  thut  willsave  you 
'■  time  and  money  .    With  It 

anybody  can  make  a  per- 
TIPC  PAT^"!-!    nianeiil  tire  repair.     No 
I  iivc  r/VIVII    vuloanlzlns — do  tools.  Ah 
easily  applied  on  the  road 
as  In  your  workshop    hiconomlcal  because  you 
only  use  OS  much  us  act  ual- 
ly  needed.   JuststlcKlton 
llko  cjurl  plaster  and  drive 
off  Immeflately— DO  waits. 
Gu.iriin teed  never  to  leak, 
puMloDse  orburn  oft.   (iet 
$1  00  complete    oi:tflt  and 
doyourown  repairing.  Splen- 
did  for    repalrlnB    rubber 
boots,  water bollles,  etc.   If 
yourdea  e' cannot  suiiplyy 
Justsetil  UHO dollar  bill.    It's 
sold  to  you  on    money-rBi-k 
guarant  y ;  order  yours  today 
lOCKTITE  PATCH  CO., 
1036  ■(llivut  A««. 


Dttrott,  Mkh. 


"It  Sticks' 
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I  //  Will  Pay   You 

To  subscribe  for  your  Home  Farm  Paper  for 
6  years  for  only  $2  You  secure  the  lowest  rate 
per  year  and  save  the  annoyance  of  renewing 
frequently.    Better  do  It  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-61  S.3rJ  St..         Phlla.  Pa. 
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I'liblie  utility  bouils  arc  the  newest  of 
thf  four  classes  of  bonds.  The  rapid  dtJ- 
velopment  of  cities  and  small  communi- 
ties in  the  middle  west  and  the  western 
soction.s  of  the  country,  have  brought 
into  prominence  the  operation  of  those 
companies  providing  the  necessities  and 
■serving  the  ever  increasing  population. 
I  refer  to  the  street  railway  systems 
and  electric  light  companies,  the  great 
po-wer  properties  located  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  water  ways  which  transmit 
their  current  to  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated districts.  The  water  works  sys- 
tems tMivbracing  distriibution  and  serv- 
ing domestic  and  commercial  require- 
ments, and  the  telephone  companies. 

The  merit  of  these  bonds  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  first,  the  business  of  the 
companies  is  one  that  deals  with  eco- 
nomic necessity,  and  second,  increased 
revenue  and  consequently,  increased 
value  of  the  properties  may  be  expect- 
ed, with  a  further  development  of  our 

country. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
consider  in  investigating  the  public  util- 
ity bond  is  to  first  learn  the  efficiency 
of  the  management,  second,  the  rela 
tions  that  exist  between  the  company 
and  the  public— its  customers—  and 
third,  the  character  and  duration  of  the 
franchises. 

The   consolidations  which   have   been 
effected,  putting  the  smaller  companies 
in  the  hands  of  a  large  holding  company 
thus  providing  trained  and  expert  man 
'agement,  have   been   a   great   step   for 
ward    in    furnishing    efficiency    to    the 
smaller  properties  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  prob- 
ably T-o  percent  of  our  public  property 
embracing  gas  and  electric  power  pro- 
perties, etc.,  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
four  or  five  large  groups  whose  securi 
ties  enjoy  a  broad   and   active  market 
and  are  very  highly  regarded.    In  their 
dealings    with    the    public    these    large 
companies    recognize    the    necessity    of 
supplying    cheap    and    efficient    service, 
and  have  made  every  effort  to  retain  the 
good  will  of.  the  public  in  their  dealings 
with   it.     While  the  bugaboo   of   muni- , 
eipal  ownership  hangs  over  these  com- 1 
panies,   it  becomes   very   essential   that 
the  public  be  satisfied  with  the  price  at 
which  they  o^btain  the  character  of  ser- 
vice rendered. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a 
great    deal    of    discussion    all    over    the 
country  favoring  municipal  ownership  of 
various   public   utility   plants,   but   with 
the  gradual  campaign  of  enlightenment 
which    the    private    companies    started, 
this  agitation  has  assumed  less  impor- 
tant proportions.  Closely  connected  with 
this  last   phase   of   this  question   comes 
the     franchise    problem.      Short    fran- 
chises are  now  given  under  more  oner- 
ous   conditions,    and    more    particularly 
luring  good  behavior.     This  has  tended 
to   rectify   certain  conditions  obtaining 
before,  and  will  doubtless  make  for  bet- 
ter  service,  better   management   and   a 
more  equitable  price. 

As    compared    with    the    other    three 
classes  of  bonds,  public  utilities  enjoy  a 
less    active    market,    and    consequently 
are  usually  bought   for  the  purpose  of 
holding  them  until  maturity.     Whereas 
the   physical   value   of   the   property   in 
industrial  bonds  is   two  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  in  public 
utilities,  we  fiad  that  the  properties  are 
very  often  bonded   up  to  80  or  90  per- 
cent of  their  cost.     This  may  be  accept- 
ed as  sound  finance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  established  companies  the  earn- 
ings  are    much   more   stable   and   much 
less  subject   to  fluctuations  in   business 
conditions.     As  a  rule,  long  time  bonds 
are  more  usually  found  in  public  utility 
issues,    altho    of   late   the    holding   com 
paniea  have  issued  short-time  collateral 
notes  with  the  long-time  bonds  of  thtnr 
constituent  comjtanies  as  security. 

As  a  class,  this  \y\w.  of  investment  is 
very  highly  regarded  and  when  purchas- 
ed by  the  larger  houses  specializing  in 
public  utilities  may  be  considered  a  de- 
sirable investment.    The  yield  is  great- 
er than  municipals  and  railroad  bonds, 
and,   in   the  opinion   of  experts,  the  se- 
curity   is   just   as   good.     The   earnings 
should  continue   to   increase  from  time 
to  time   as  our  country  gets  older  and 
as   the  bonds  become   more  established, 
and  increased  value  should  obtain  in  the 
securities    themselves.      The    stocks    of 
these  properties  have   in   a  great  many 
instances  shown  splendid  gains  and  con- 
siderable  profit   has  accrued  to  th«  in- 
vestors. 


«?end  counon  below  and  get  our  Bargain  Prices  on  world's  best  roofing 
and  StsXler  before  such  sensatUal  oflFers  as  we  are  making  on 
HerSduaSeed  Roofing.    Then  consider  the  ^«";f„r^kable  credit  terms. 

Send  no  money.    Order  just  as  much  as  you  want  and  we  will 
oena  uu  luuwcjr.    v         j         —  ship  it  to  you  on  approval.    If 

satisfied,  you  make  first  pay- 
ment in  30  or  60  days,  as  you  choose. 


SPECIAL  FARM 
CREDIT  PLAN 


We  have  devised  new  Credit  Terms  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  farmer  and 
it  is  the  most  liberal  credit  ofTcred  by 
any  concern.  In  ordering  PainU  and 
Roofing  Bend  no  money.  Simply  state 
what  you  want  and  we'll  ship  it  at  once 
without  references,  red-tape  or  delay  of 
any  kind.  If  eatisfied.  make  your  first 
payment— one- tenth-in  80  days  and  pay 
balance  monthly  in  nine  equal  inHtall- 
ments.  Or,  pay  one-sixth  in  60  days  and 
balance  in  five  equal  payments  every 
two  months,  giving  you  a  full  year  to 
pay— without  interest. 


HERCULES 

Flint-Suriaced  Roofing 

is  the  most  durable  and  efficietit  for 
every  purpose.  Heat  and  cold  do  not 
affect  it.  la  positively  proof  aKainst 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Made  from  hiKh- 
est  quality,  long-fibre  roofing  felt  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  pure  asphalt. 
Both  Bides  thickly  coated  with  very 
fine,  sharp  particles  of  crystol.  which 
are  firmly  imbedded  under  enormous 


pressure. 


Nails 


rUARANTB 


Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  . .-- - 
and  cement  free.  We  carry  a  f u  1 
stock  in  aU  plys  and  weiithta  for  all 
purposes.  Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal 
for  Roofing  Bansain  Book  and  free 
samples  of  entire  line. 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Big  Bargains  in  Paints 


PAW 


11  '  '  i'^i 


MYmh 


Who  elie  but 

HAftTMAN'S  

will  wll  you  Pa'nt  •n^Roofmg  on   7^ 
■uch   liberal  termsT     The  HARrMAN 
SPECIAL  FARM  CREDIT  U  the  g««t. 
eat  buying  help  ever  offered  to  rum- 
en.   No  money  «lpwn-no  ^;,*±y- 
-no  references  asked  '' k?  o"'«"^?A 
A  full  year  to  pay.    HAKIMAN  a 
tru.t  you  .b.oluiely !     You  nsk  noth- 

r/.«rHAB^A^i5^s1\2*^£iu^" 
«ntce  of  Satiafactioo  pru^cta  yoa. 
Send  lor  Free  Bargain  Paint  and 
Rooiing  Calalog. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.. 


Hartman  Will 
Trust  You  >- 


Send^upon  f  >r  Paint  Book-and  get  Hartman^s  R«. 
^ote  House.  Bam  and  Roof  Pamt  Bargain 
Prices.  Positively  lower  than  what  others  ask 
you  Just  order  what  paint  you  want  froo 
book.  Send  no  money.  When  paint  comet, 
put  it  on  your  buildings,  and  >f  perfectly  sat. 
isfactory.  pay  us  according  to  our  Liberal 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  Our  Rex-Kpte  Read) 
Mixed  Paints  are  most  perfect  pamta  on  thi 
market.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel,  bliatej, 
chalk  or  rub  olf. 

Send  for  Bargain  Paint  and 
Roofing  Catalog  K^n'^'SI; 

coupon  for  Free  Catalog  coiitainin^  aB 
paint  colors.  RtMiiarkably  La)w  Pncea. 
Also  samples  of  Hoofing  postpaid. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


THE  HARYMAN  CO., 

407B-77  LaSall*  SU  ChleagcK 

Without  obligating   me,  cend  me  jfoi 
Roofing  and  Paint  Catalog  No.  Pn 
FreeSampUs   of   Hercules    Roobi 
Cotor  Card  of  Rex-Kote  Paints  and  part* 
ulars  of  your  Farm  Credit  Selling  Plan, 


Name 
Address ... 


Windmill 


ALL  WORKING   PARTS   INCLOSED 
and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


/This  helmet 
I  ke^osout  rain^_ 
keeps  out  dust, ' 
I  Xt'wpsinoil 


Put 
your  old 

Aermotor  ,ii, 
wheel  V 
and  vane  Y/' 
on  this       L 

seitoiled  I 
I  motor       ^ 

and  have  -'^ 

an  up-       K<| 

lodate     '!> 

-'n^'    imS»B^^^^^***^    Thousands  of  Auto-Oiled 
cost        li'ii  -  '  Aermotors  have  replaced  other  makes 

of  windmills  on  their  old  towers.    An  Aermotor  with  a  short 
Istub  tower  can  easily  be  put  on  "any  old  tower."     It  is  worth 
the  price  to  get  rid  of  the  continual  climbing. 
THEY   NEED  ATTENTION   BUT   ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger.      It  tells  all  about  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotort  and  Ea$y-To-Build-Up   Towers. 

'aermotor  C0.,lU3S.Canipbell  Ave.. CHICAGO '"^ 


1 

J 

%\-p 

vA\ 

•  '  ijliPLlCftTi:    tc  • 


To  get  rid  of  rats  get 


RIDOFRATS 


Raisare  the  most  cunning  beasts  known.  They  willw' 
anything  but  poison.  They  will  go  anywhere  exctpf  ^ 
a  trap.  But  Rid-of-Rats  (Non-Poisonous)  Rets  them  every  tiia^ 
So  delicious  to  Rats  and  Mice  that  they  go  for  it  like  flie*'" 
molasses.  Clears  this  destructive  pest  in  short  order  from  houses,  corn  «iW 
grain  bins,  poultry  houses,  stables,  etc.  Harmless  to  domestic  animala.  ^°''z, 
a  farm,  figure  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  acre;  onoo  oloared  1  cent  per  »cre(" 
year  will  keep  it  clear.  ^ 

tjive    Rid-of-Rats  a  trial,     If  it  doesn't  do  all  wo  claim,  simply  writ*  u«, »» 
back  comps  the  money.    If  your  dealer  oan't  supply  vou,  order  direct  ffo""* 
Sample  box  10  cents.    Dozen  boxes  $1.00  east  of  Miss;  $1.20  West  of  Ml-  . 

BERG  &  BEARD  IWfG.  CO.       12-U  »tauban  St..  Broofclyni  ^^ 

-•Ullllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilll^ 

ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  SMOKE  ' 

mssn 


^yr    ASK  YOUR  DEALER       THE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  100  YCAR> 


ESTABL 


Vol.  40— No.  11. 

Th 

The  prevailing  sentiment  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  dairymen  thruout  all  of  the  East  is  that  theirs 
is  not   a   paying   business   and   that   if   they   are    to 
be  expected  to  furnish  milk  to  the  trade  much  longer 
a  radical  change  in  (prices  will  have  to  be  effected. 
The  casual  observer  asks  why  farmers  continue  in  a 
business  which  is  other  than  lucrative.    One  answer 
is  that  they  don't.     In  proof  of  this   fact,  witness 
the  sale  of  herd  after  herd  in  our  best  sections  fol- 
lowed by  the  turning  of  attention  to  some  other  line 
of  farm  work  or  to  city  employment  with  brighter 
prospects.     A  second  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
most  farmers  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil  without  manure,  which,  as  a  by- 
product of  the  dairy  business,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  high  average  yield  of  grain  and  grass  crops 
thruout  the  dairy  section. 

If  one  doubts  the  statement  that  on  a  great  many 
farms  milk  is  produced  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  farm- 
er, he  should  take  pencil  and  pap«r  and  do  a  little 
figuring  for  himself.  When  he  does  this  his  calcula- 
tions must  not  consist  merely  of  adding  the  cost  of  his 
feed  to  the  cost  of  his  labor,  subtracting  this  amount 
from  his  yearly  receipts  and  arriving  at  the  profit 
without  further  deductions.  Contrary  to  this,  he  must 
figure  as  any  long-headed  business  man  would.     The 

so-caiiea  overneaa  cuarges  are  i,ncic.     ai>«-,;  u-^  -^ • 

and  must  be  reckoned  with  and  to  ignore  them,  cher- 
ishing a  delusion  of  their  non  existence,  is  suicidal. 
In  Massachusetts 
Referring  to  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 


g^vif^ 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


By  Co  F.  PEESTOM 
Ck(esft(B]r  C^-^miity  Farm  Agcemiit 

cultural  Experiment  Station  covering  a  period  of 
years  from  1896  to  1911,  it  is  interesting  to  see  both 
the  itemized  charges  against  the  dairy  and  the  cost 
of  producing  a  quart  of  milk  under  Massachusetts 
conditions.  For  the  station  herd  and  during  the 
period  of  years  named  the  average  cost  of  grain 
and  roughage  per  cow  is  given  as  follows: 

Grain.— Total  cost,  $4,416.84;  average  cost  per 
cow,  $33.72.  Roughage.— Total  cost,  $7,377.96;  aver- 
age cost  per  cow,  $56.32.  Total  food  cost  per  cow, 
$90.04,  Percentage  total  cost,  grain,  37.4  percent. 
Tcrcen'tage    total    cost,    roughage,   62.6   percent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed per  cow  was  $90.04  and  the  cost  of  grain  was 
37.4  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  feed  cost  as  given  above  we 
have  the  overhead  or  fixed  charges  itemized  in  the 
following  manner:  Basis  20  cows;  (1)  On  barn  for 
housing  cow  and  feed  (per  cow  valued  at  $75),  inter- 
est, taxes,  depreciation,  repairs  and  insurance,  10 
percent,  $7.50.  (2)  On  value  of  cow  ($75),  interest 
and  taxes,  7  pereei»t,  $5.25;  depreciation,  15  percent, 
$11.25,  (.*?)  On  value  of  barn  tools,  dairy  implements 
and  the  like,  per  cow  (valued  at  $7.62),  interest  and 
depreciation,  15  percent,  $1.15.  (4)  Value  of  perish 
able  tools  and  supplies,  per  cow  (cards,  brushes, 
record  sheets,  soap,  salt,  bedding,  veterinary  service 


etc.),  .$9,00.  (5)  Cost  of  purebred  bull,  per  cow,  $4.00, 
(I])  Care  of  cow  and  milk  for  one  year,  $35,00.  Total 
per  cow,  $73.15. 

A  credit  off  $17  is  given  for  calf  and  manure 
which  is  made  to  offset  fixed  charges  to  this  extent  and 
brings  them  to  $56  per  head.  Each  cow  in  the  sta- 
tion herd  then  had  to  face  a  yearly  bill  of  $146  or 
the  sum  of  her  feed  and  overhead  expenses. 

The  cows  were  for  the  most  part  Jerseys.  The 
average  yearly  production  in  quarts  was  2,683,  which 
converted  into  pounds  is  6036.3,  and  which  in  this 
particular  case  makes  100  lbs  of  milk  cost  $2.42,  and 
a  quart  5.43  cents.  Commenting  on  these  results  the 
author  of  bulletin  No.  145  has  to  say:  "The  figures 
indicate  that  the  farmer  having  a  superior  herd  of 
Jersey  grades  whose  average  milk  yield  is  6,000  lbs. 
per  cow  should  receive  substantially  5.5  cents  per 
quart  for  it  at  the  farm  in  order  to  get  a  fair  market 
price  for  his  roughage  and  $.'?5  per  year  for  his  labor 

per  cow. 

In  Connecticut 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  publishes, 
in  Bulletin  No.  73,  complete  data  covering  work  at 
the  station  dairy  for  the  years  1907  to  1911  inclusive. 
.\verage  number  of  cows,  25;  average  food  cost, 
$84.07;  fixed  charges,  $50.  Total  cost  per  cow,  $134.07. 
.\verage  production,  6,378.7  pounds  or  2,835  quarts. 

The  fixed  charge  of  $50  represents  the  overhead 
after  $15  have  been  deducted  as  a  credit  for  calf 
and  manure.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  100 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 


II 


A  STRING  OF  RECORD  MILKING  SHORTHORNS   IN  L.  D.  MAY  HERD.  BRADFORD  COUNTY.  PA;    FROM  RIGHT  TO  LEFT    COWS  ARE:    WELCOME  LAf.  '3560.9 
lis  MILK-  SJrIS  CLAY  10.617LBS^  BESSIE  BUTTERCUP.  11.539.7  LBS.;  BELLE  CLAY  8,752,9  LBS.;  BELLWOOD  CLAY.  10.214  2  LB  ;  COMELY  BEAUTY.  10.398.8  LBS. 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 


September  9,  1916. 


A  LIVING  AND  MORE  ON  TWO  ACRES 


By  H.  Winslow  Fegley 


Note. — We  are  not  presenting  this 
article  with  the  thought  that  the  suc- 
cess herein  described  can  be  duplicat- 
ed everyplace  or  by  everyone.  We 
realize,  however,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  have  a  small 
acreage  near  good  markets  who  could 
turn  them  to  good  account  if  the  right 
methods  were  intelligently  applied.  It 
also  shows  the  possibilities  of  an  acre 
in  production.  Did  you  ever  sit  down 
and  cakulate  how  much  of  the  food 
f or,a  family  could  be  raised  on  an  acre 
of  good  soil!  It's  astonishing.- -The 
Editors. 

Can   a  family    make   a   living  on 

two    acres    of   landl      Will    one    acre 
support  a  person!     Such  and  similar 


never  uses  a  plow  on  his  two-acre 
farm.  By  plowing,  he  claims  he  turns 
down  the  rich  top  soil  which  places 
it  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  roots  of  tho 
surface  feeding  plants.  By  experi- 
ence he  has  learned  that  shallow  cul- 
tivation produces  "a  something" 
which  becomes  available  for  the  feed- 
ing of  these  plants.  After  each  rain 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  ho  keeps  on  planting 
celery,  manuring  the  patch  well  and 
when  possible  to  obtain,  applying 
bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muri- 
ate of  potash.  He  practices  level  cul- 
t    plant   his   celery    in    furrows, 


THE  SHEARER  O^ION   BEDS 

nuestions  have  often  been  discussed  at  farmers 'insti-  any   kind  of  farming  is  <o   know   "how,   when   and    tivation    an.l   does   no    .         ,         ^  ,        ,       , 

u'es      They  havrbeen   variously   answered.   Oliver  what  to  plant;   and  to  know  how,  when  at  what  to    but  simply  in  rows  making  the  patch  as   evel  as  pos.- 

R   Shearo     of  Hyde  Park,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  whose  fertilize  with."  Me.    The  plants  in  the  rows  are  placed  tl"rtee--h- 

father  wa    better  known  as  the  -Luther  Burbank  What  does  Mr.  Shearer  raise  on  these  two  acres    apart  and  the  rows  an  equal  distance  from  each  other 

of  BerkrCounty,'' because  of  being  the  originator  of  of  ground!    A  good  deal,  indeed!    Prom  7,000  to  8,000    On  850   square   feet  he   manages   to   get   h.s   annual 

severalbrands  of  potatoes  and  apple  trees,  has  answer-  heads  of  lettuce;  from  ^0,000  to  50,000  small  onions    crop.     His  first  celery  :s  ready  by  Septema>er  and  he 

ed    ht   quesuo:  i^  a  practical  way.  for  ;bunching,  according  to  the  supply  of  seed  onions    has  a  constant  supply  until  March.     He  a  so  raises 

Twenty-three    years    ago,  at    the    age    of   forty,  on  hand  in  spring.    He  had  about  forty  thousand  to    thousands  of  tomato,  cabbage  and  red  beet  plants 

Shearer  found  himself  without  employment,  with  no  bunch  this  summer.     lie  places  from  8  to  10  on  a    Econo«iy  af  space  is  one  of  f  ^S^^^^^f  ^^''^;;7.  .^"^^ 

-school  education,  plus  a  wife  bunch  and  gets  five  cents  for  each  bunch.     From  a    his  constant  study  is  devoted  to  the  task  of      how 


nid  three  children  looking  into  his  face  for  hope,  en-    small  space  of  ground,  600  square  feet,  upon  which    to  produce  the  most  on  the  least  amount  of  space 
^ouragement  and  protection.    Coming  from  a  family    Mr.  Shearer  had  sown  a  pound  of  onion  seed,  with  He  devotes  some  time  to  fruit  culture.     At  first 

who  devoted  their  whole  life  to  agriculture  and  horti-    the  exception  of  a  few  quarts  of  onion  sets,  all  the    his  soil  was  even  too  poor  for  peach  trees      Now  he 


trade  and  but  a  common- 

anc 

cc 

wi 

culture,  he  landed  one  morning  in  Hyde  Park,  three    snif  ,      ,r  ,       *      i     ..u         „„i,  f,o^ 

season.     The  result  was  that  $140  worth  of  bunched    and  thoroly  sprayed.    He  understands  the  peach  tree. 

oirions  were  sold,  leaving 
<'nough  small  onions  to  be- 
come sets  in  the  fall  for 
spring  planting  for  anoth- 
er lot  of  the  same  num- 
ber. 

He  raised  enough  red 
beets  for  2,000  bunches 
■for  which  he  gets  five 
cents  per  bunch.  An  as- 
paragus bed  gives  him 
enough  for  500  bunches 
every  season;  6,000  heads 
of  endive  is  nothing  un- 
usual and  the  returns 
nu'an  $300  annually.  He 
realizes  as  much  from  let- 
tuce; 600  bearing  tomato 
vines  add  to  the  income 
and  an  annual  crop  of 
12,000  stalks  of  celery  is 
sold  at  two  to  five  cents 
a  stalk. 

Shearer  is  a  celery 
of  vegetables  for  the  time  being.  He  had  a  puzzling  expert.  He  raises  every  year  from  50,000  to  100,-  to  make  a  net  profit  of  $1  per  hen  every  year.  With 
question  to  solve  right  then  and  there.  He  had  to  000  celery  plants.  These  are  sold  at  25  cents  a  hun-  the  exception  of  one  cow,  the  milk  and  butter  being 
enrich  that  soil  the  quickest  way  possible,  so  as  to  dred  to  other  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  what  used  for  their  own  family,  this  is  all  the  live  stock 
make  both  ends  meet.    Consequently  he  went  into  th<    he  needs  for  his  own  beds.     In  small  quantities  he    on  the  premises, 

dairy  business.     He  purchased  a  milk  route  for  $350    pets  five  cents  a  dozen.     Celery  plant  raising.  Shear-  All  this  on  two  acres.     In  dollars  and  cents,  at 

and  six  cows,  and  all  the  milk  he  could  get  from  near-  er  declares  is  a  tedious  task  because  the  little  plants  present  it  amounts  to  $1,500  annually.  Ten  years 
by  farmers.  He  had  to  purchase  the  food  for  his  own  need  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  Often  the  patches  are  ago  the  annual  value  was  $1,200.  Since  then  there 
gj^tj.jg  covered    with    bags    to    keep    the    moisture    in    the    has  been  a  25  percent  increase  in  price  to  the  con- 

The  manure  obtained  from  his  six  cows  and  a  ground  for  ten  days,  when  the  bags  are  removed  and  sumer.  This  is  practically  profit.  The  family  lives 
hundred  chickens  was  placed  on  the  two-acre  tract,  the  celery  begins  to  peep  thru  the  soil.  His  first  first  from  the  farm  and  this  is  not  accounted  for  in 
continuously  for  eight  years,  until  these  two  acres  plants  are  ready  early  in  June.  Where  he  intends  to  the  net  returns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer  do  their  own 
were  the  richest  in  the  county.  Then  Shearer  sold  the  plant  celery,  oats  and  clover  are  sown  in  the  spring,  work,  with  an  occasional  help  for  Mrs.  Shearer.  The 
cows  and  abandoned  the  milk  route.  During  the  In  the  middle  of  June  the  clover  is  removed  and  debts,  of  course,  have  been  paid.  Favorable  loca- 
interval  he  had  become  acquainted  with  thousands  of  the  crop  used  for  feeding  his  cow  and  for  litter.  The  tion,  owing  that  this  farm  is  now  surrounded  on 
Reading  residents,  and  the  morning  after  he  sold  his    ground  is  then  cultivated  several  times.    Mr.  Shearer    tliree  sides  by  a  nice  suburban  town,  would,  if  the 


miles  from  Reading,  with  .$500  in  his  purse  and  look- 
ing for  a  future  home.  The 
price  of  real  estate  and 
farm  land  in  the  little 
town  so  close  to  a  city  of 
100,000  population  was 
pretty  high,  but  he  pur- 
chased the  home  that  con- 
sisted of  3  acres  and  22 
perches,  a  brick  house,  an 
old  barn  and  worn-out 
land.       After    allowances 

for  a  creek  that  runs  thru 

the    farm    and    the    yard 

surrounding  the  house,  he 

had  two  acres  left  for  his 

work  to  make  a  living — 

and  he  made  it. 

He  paid   his  $500  on 

the  purchase  price  of  $3,- 

800  and  started  out  with 

a  mortgage  of  $3,300.  He 

soon   discovered   that   the 

soil     was      impoverished 

aoid  unfit  for  the  raising 


YOUNG  APPLE  TREE  IN  SHEARER    OCHARD 


all  onions  were  raised  to  s»>t  30,000  onions  in  one    has  some  eighty  peach  trees.     They  are  well  cared  for 

nderstands  the  peach  tree. 
One  of  his  trees,  in  six 
years  produced  $100  worth 
of  peaches.  This  was  an 
Elberta.  The  best  crop 
this  tree  produced  in  one 
year  was  sold  for  $31.75. 
Two  Yellow  Transparent 
apple  trees  have  produces 
$25  crops  on  several  oc- 
casions. Cherries  also 
bring  good  returns  for 
him. 

He  does  not  neglect 
the  poultry  yard.  Two 
'hundred  fowls  are  cyii- 
stantly  on  hand.  The 
roosters  hatched  in  the 
spring  are  sold  as  early 
in  the  season  as  possible 
to  Reading  cafes,  for  nev- 
er less  than  30  cents  a 
pound.  The  average  egg 
supply  is  139  eggs  per 
year  per  hen.     He  figures 


THIS  PEACH  TREE    HAS    BORNE    OVER  $100 
WORTH  OF  PEACHES. 


last  quart  of  milk,  he  drove  to  the 
very  doors  of  his  customers  with  an- 
other wagon,  loaded  with  fresh  garden 
truck,  and  to  every  ring  of  the  door 
bell  there  was  a  response  in  nickels, 
dimes  and  quarters.  He  had  now  solv- 
ed the  question  that  a  man,  wife  and 
three  children  could  live  on  two  acres 
of  land. 

During  the  eight  years  he  studied 
the  trucking  business  thoroly.  He 
found  that  he  needed,  besides  manure, 
bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash. 
At  present  he  keeps  his  soil  in  fine 
condition  with  the  droppings  from  200 
fowls  and  one  cow  and  a  small  amount 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  which  he 
mixes  according  to  his  own  formulaes. 
He  believes  that  every  farmer  should 
mix  his  own  fertilizers  an('  especially 
fruit  growers.     He  says  the  secret  of 


A  CORNER  OF  SHEARERS  LETTUCE  PATCH 


farm  was  cut  into  building  lots,  sell 
for  several  times  its  original  cost,  ami 
leave  the  homestead  still  intact  to 
spend  their  remaining  days  of  life. 

Sui'h  conditions,  however,  says 
tliis  vegetable  expert  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  work.  It  requires 
muscle  and  backbone.  Seldom  does 
he  use  a  hoe  in  his  patch,  but  every- 
thing is  cultivated  with  a  little  cul- 
tivator drawn  by  one  horse.  Business 
aiethods  are  practiced  on  this  little 
farm.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  know- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  the  crops  by 
preparing  them  into  attractive  pack- 
ages to  bring  the  highest  possible 
market  figures. 

Hliearer  says  ho  never  regretted 
turning  farmer,  because  he  and  his 
family  lived  happily,  enjoyed  good 
health,  felt  contented  and  were  always 


September  0,   1016. 

H.eirowi.  Mia>.ters.     When   tl.e.v   t.K    like  resting  tlM'.v 

,li,l  so  aii.l  tl'<''''  ^^""^  '"»  '""'  '"  ''"*^  ^"•■'"'*-  '^''*'^ 
l.ave  always  had  their  lil»erty  to  commune  with 
nature,  study  her  laws  and  leani  to  treat  her  in  a 
wav  that  causes  lier  to  respond  to  their  every  wish, 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

liavr  l..'fii  inaiiy  :irid  woifii  inu.-li,  but  we  iiave  leani 
e.l  iiow  to  do  some  things  and  how  not  to  do  otliers. 
Wo  have  also  learned  not  to  do  some  things  at  all.— 
I).  H.  Crowshaw,  Burlington  (^o.,  N.  .1. 


jT      V        c         u ^r,fo  Queries  and  Comments 

Use  Your  bpare  Moments  ^  


Four  Years  of  Keeping  Busy 
Perhaps   most  farmers  are   rea<ly   to  assert  that 
there  "ain't  no  such  thing"  as  spare  moments  on  the 
farm.     Yet  I  believe  that  one  reason  why  so  many 
farms  have  old  delapidated  buildings,  houses  without 
paint,  yards   grown   up  in  weeds,  buildings  without 
modern  conveniences  and  things  cluttered  up  in  gen 
oral   is   because    spare    moments    and    days    between 
crops  and  seasons  are  largely  wasted.    The  profits  of 
a  season  or  a  crop  are  also  spent  while  wasting  the 
spare    time.      Of    course,    all    improvement    calls    for 
work,  and  some  men  are  tardy  volunteers  when  work 
is  mentioned.     Hut  the  man   that  succeeds  in   these 
days  must  bo  a  worker. 

We  operate  a  farm  of  185  acres  and  keep  a  herd 
of  .'^5  dairy  cows,  wliich  means  a  plentiful  supply  of 

ready  work.     Yet  in  addition  to  our  regular  duties 

we   have   found  time  for   considerable  improvement. 

I  will  try  to  outline  what  has  been  accomplished  in 

four  years  by  myself  and  two  regular  farm  hands  by 

using  our  spare  time. 

In  the    winter   of  1912  and  1913,  our   time   was 

used  to  cut  and  cart  the  logs  to 

build  a  barn  36  by  96  feet  and  a 

wagon  house  24  by  80  feet.    The 

saw  mill  was  located  in  an  or- 
chard   where    the    site    of    the 

Imilding  was  to  be.    The  lumber 

seasoned   tho   following   summer 

while  we  built  a  tile  silo  16  by 

TO  feet,  also  put  up  a  concrete 

wall  for  the  barn,  3  feet  and  6 

inches  high.     On  November  28, 

1913,  carpenters  were  engaged 
to  erect  the  barn  and  with  our 
help  it  was  finished  in  February 

1914,  considerable  bad  weather 
intervening.  After  the  barn  was 
completed  we  gave  it  two  coats 
of  home-mixed  lead  and  oil  be- 
fore the  spring  work  was  at 
hand.  The  outside  labor  on  the 
ham  cost  us  only  $530  and  on 
the  wagon  house  only  $153. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1914  and  1915,  another  barn  was 
built,  24  by  80  feet.  The  out- 
side labor  for  the  main  frame 
and  raising  cost  us  $167.  The 
work  of  enclosing  and  laying 
concrete  floors  was  done  by  our 
regular  help  of  two  men.    In  the 

spring  of  1915  we  also  built  a  power  liouse  and  milk 
room,  16  by  22  feet,  part  concrete  and  part  frame, 
with  no  extra  carpenter  labor.  We  also  built  a  barn- 
yard fence,  part  concrete  with  locust  posts  set  in  and 
plank  on  top,  en.losing  a  yard  60  by  lo<>  tVct.  In 
addition  wc  made  130  concrete  blocks  16  by  16  inches 
for  use  in  porch  posts. 

During  the  spring  of  1915  we  further  found  time 
to  cut  out   the  wall  for   bay   windows,  upstairs  and 
down.     After  corn   harvest  we  built  a  porch   10  by 
77  feet,  re  arranged  the  kitchen  of  the  house,  put  in 
two  extra  windows  and  a  door,  and  finished  the  bay 
windows  at  an  outside  labor  cost  of  $71.     We  also 
painted   the   house   three  coats  outside,  painted  and 
papered   the   inside,  put    hot  and  cold    water  in  tho 
house,  put  pipe  and  pump  in  deep  well,  put  storage 
tank  in  the  barn  loft  to  supply  water  to  both  house 
and  barn,  put  in  sewer  discharge  tile  from  the  house, 
concrete  floor  in  cellar,  made  a  300-gallon  cow  trough 
and  50-gallon    horse   trough   of  concrete,   cut   out   a 
dividing  wall  making  two  rooms  into  one,  put  in  a 
water   heater,    re-arranged   the    garden    with    a    new 
heavy  wire  fence,  put  in  900  feet  of  tile  underdrains, 
cleared  4  acres  of  meadow  land,  burned   brush  and 
worked   12  days  on   the   public   highway. 

We  have  been  in  work  clear  up  to  our  shoulders 
and  I  believe  that  today  is  the  first  stormy  day  since 
1912  that  we  have  been  entirely  out  of  a  job.  With 
our  two  regular  farm  hands  we  have  built  or  rebuilt 
and  painted  practically  all  of  the  buildings  on  the 
farm  and  put  in  the  other  conveniences  mentioned  at 
an  outside  labor  cost  of  only  $921.  I  can  see  how 
money  will  not  last  if  there  is  much  time  for  spend- 
ing. Even  with  the  work  mentioned  I  liave  had 
enough  lime  to  loaf  to  spend  about  all  the  money  I 
could   spare   in   the   last    four   years.     The   mistakes 


iThis  department  is  open  to  all  of  our  subscribers, 
lueries    and   short   comments    are    uivited.      gueries 
will     be    answered    by    best    availttble    authorities.) 

Noxious  Weed  Law 
C.  W.  B.,  Beaver  County,  Pa.:  "Is  there  a  law  in 
Pennsylvania  compelling  land  owners  to  destroy  ob- 
noxious weeds  and  prevent  their  going  to  seed?  If 
so,  how  do  you  go  about  enforcing  it?  What  weeds 
does  the  law  cover?  I  try  to  keep  my  land  free,  but 
it  is  impossible  since  my  neighbors  make  no  effort  to 
destroy  them." 

The  Act  of  April  21th,  1885;  Pamphlet  Laws  9, 
X)aragrai)hs  1,  2  and  3,  provides  in  part  that  overy 
person  holding  land  in  any  county  of  this  state, 
either  by  lease  or  otherwise,  on  which  grow  any 
Canada  thistles  or  weeds  c(»mmouly  known  as  Canada 
thistles,  shall  cut  the  same  so  as  to  prevent  ripening. 
Failure  to  do  so  entails  forfeiture  of  a  fine  of  fifteen 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  in  which 
such  land  may  be  situated. 

A  person  who  is  injured  or  who  is  about  to  be 
injured  by  the  failure  to  cut  Canada  thistles  may  in- 
form  any    constable    or    supervisor   of   the    township 
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-ray,  expanding  about  one  inch.  The  larva  is  about 
one-half  inch  long,  (.ruammted  ^vith  black  dots  and 
a  few  hairs.  Tlie  Indian-meal  moth  larva  bores  hero 
and  there  thru  grain  or  meal,  always  spinning  webs. 
If  the  temperature  thruout  the  building  can  be  raised 
to  120  degrees  and  kept  there  for  six  hours,  practic- 
ally all  these  insects  will  be  killed.  For  the  others, 
fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphide,  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  recommended.  The  grain  should  be  treat- 
ed in  a  closed  bin. 


A  CORNER  IN  APPLES. 


or  district  in  which  the  said  Canada  thistles  or  weds 
may  be  growing,  whose  duty  it  shall  then  be  to  give 
five  days  written  notice  to  cut  and  destroy  such 
thistles  or  weeds  and,  upon  continued  neglect,  to 
enter  upon  the  premises  and  to  cut  down  and  des- 
troy such  Canada  thistles.  The  Act  further  provides 
for  the  compensation  of  the  ofi"icer  for  serving  the 
notice  and  for  the  cutting  of  the  weeds. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  supervisor  or 
supervisors  of  the  public  highways  of  every  township 
or  district  shall  cut  and  destroy  Canada  thistles  in 
same  manner.  Any  constable  or  supervisor  who  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  [jerform  liis  duties  as  prescribed 
by  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars, 
the  same  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  party 
injured  or  about  to  be  injured  by  such  neglect  or 
refusal. 

A  later  act  of  1913  further  compels  land  owners 
to  destroy  obnoxious  weeds. 

Grain  Moths 

"Farmers  in  this  section  who  liave  kept  their 
corn  in  crib  on  the  ear  find  in  many  cases  that  it  is 
badly  infested  V)y  a  small  fly  or  weevil.  Could  you 
kindly  advise  how  these  may  be  exterminated?  Would 
carbon  bisulithide  be  effective?"  J.  M.  W.,  Maryland. 

There  are  several  moths  that  injure  stored  grains, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  one  in  question 
from  the  meagre  description.  The  Angumois  Grain 
moth  is  very  destructive  to  stored  grains  in  the  south. 
It  starts  its  work  in  the  field  and  continues  after 
harvest. 

The  European  Grain  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  grow- 
ing grain  and  r-ontinues  to  breed  in  stored  grain. 
Tills  is  a  small  moth  with  brown  and  white  spotted 
wings.     Makes  webs  on  the  grain. 

The  Mediterranean   Flour  Moth   when   mature  is 


How  To  Load  Stumps 

Removing  stumps  with  explosives,  so  as  to  leave 
the  soil  in  tlie  best  possible  physical  condition,  with 
the  least  expense,  has  required  considerable  patient 
experimentation. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  blasting  of  a  stump 
is  to  confine  a  quantity  of  explosive  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  it  is  exploded,  the  stump  will  be  in  the 
path  of  the  escaping  gases  and  will  be  thrown  out 
by  their  force.  Where  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  or 
of  a  plastic  nature,  a  slow  acting  i)Owder  is  pre- 
ferred, such  as  is  produced  by  20  to  40  percent  low 
free/jng  powder.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy,  or  of  a 
loose  nature,  wliich  will  permit  the  escape  of  gases 
readily,  a  fast  explosive,  such  as  40  to  60  percent 
straight  dynamite,  is  better. 

The    condition   of    the   soil    with    respect   to    the 
moisture    has    a   great    influence    in    the    amount    of 

work  done  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  powder.  After  heavy 
rains,  when  the  soil  is  saturated 
to  the  base  of  the  stump  and 
the  subsoil  just  damp,  is  the 
most  favorable  c^ondition  for 
stump  blasting. 

To     secure     the     maximum 
amount  of  service  from  au  ex- 
plosive    the     position     of     the 
charge,     with     respect     to     the 
stump,  is  very  important.     Few 
tools  and  supplies  are  necessary 
for  this  work.     A  li  inch  wood 
auger    with    a    shank    about   4i 
feet  long,  a  medium  sized  crow- 
bar, a  round  pointed  shovel  and 
wood  tamping  stick.  The  charge 
must  be  placed  in  the  soil  under 
the  base  of  the  stump,  at  a  point 
ao    that    thft    resistance    of    the 
force  of   the   explosion   will   be 
equal  on  all  sides.    If  the  resist- 
ance is  less  on  one  side,  the  gas- 
es will  shoot  out  past  the  base 
of    the    stump    at    that    point, 
making  the  work  unsatisfactory 
and  costly. 

In  putting  a  hole  under  the 
stump,  always  aim  to  start  be- 
tween two  large  roots  near  the  base  of  the  stump. 
These  roots  will  tend  to  keep  the  charge  from  blow 
ing  out  and  owing  to  the  root  distribution,  the 
chances  of  meeting  obstructing  roots  behind  the.se 
are  very  much  reduced. 

The  older  cuts,  especially  stumps  from  timber  free 
from  resin,  require  less  powder.  If  the  soil  is  too 
dry,  it  requires  more  than  if  it  is  just  damp.  The 
exact  amount  necessary  to  use  for  a  set  of  conditions 
can  be  determined  after  a  little  experimenting  and 
observing  the  following  rules:  ' 

Dynamite  is  used  most  economically  when  tho 
report  of  a  stump  blast  is  of  a  dead  muffled  sound 
and  the  parts  of  the  stump  are  just  thrown  out,  with 
the  ends  of  the  roots  of  the  turned-over  stump  just 
holding  lightly  in  the  sod.  A  great  noise  and  the 
throwing  of  the  pieces  of  the  stump  long  distances 
indicate  a  waste  of  powder. 

The  blaster  can  study   tho  conditions  and  after 
a    few  blasts  will  ascertain   .about  how  much  powder 
to  use  for  each  stump  in  the  field  and  can  then  load 
for  a  half  a  day  and  do  the  firing  during  the  noon 
hour  or   after    quitting    time,    when    other    men    and 
teams  are  not  present.     This  can  be  done  by  charg- 
ing the  stumps  in  such  order  that  when  the  charge  is 
lit    the    operator    will    be    going    away    from    it    in 
going  to  the  next  stump  and  so  on.    When  the  stump 
is    charged,    a    piece    of    wood    or    a    stick    which    is 
generally  found    m-ar  the  stump   in   the  field   can   be 
placed  on  top  of  the  stump  with  the  end  at  the  edge 
of  the  stump  just  above  the  fuse.     This  marks  the 
charged    stump    and    also    shows   where    the    fuse    i.< 
located.     The  firing  can  be  done  with  a  match  or  by 
touching  the  end  of  the  fuse  with  a  blow  torch  or 
a  live  brand.     If  proj-erly  charged,  few  stumps  will 
misfire.     If  any  do,  keep  away  until  the  next  dav. 
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The  active  season  of  stor- 
BUTTEB  AND  EGOS  ing  butter  and  eggs  is  usu- 
IN  STOBAQE  ally  from  April  1  to  August 

1.  The  stocks  in  storage  on 
August  1  are  an  index  to  the  supply  for  the  coming 
winter  season.  The  Office  of  Markets  of  the  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  71,349,813  pounds 
of  butter  in  storage  AOgust  1  this  year  as  compared 
with  68,578,320  pound  on  same  date  a  year  ago, 
showing  an  increase  of  4  percent.  This  is  surprising 
in  view  of  the  higher  price  of  butter  thruout  the 
summer  months  of  this  year.  Those  prices,  however, 
were  on  top  grade  goods,  and  storage  stocks  are 
usually  made  up  of  the  lower  grades  which  move 
at  lower  prices.  The  storage  of  eggs  shows  a  re- 
versal of  figures.  The  supply  on  August  1  of  last 
year  is  given  at  5,028,812  cases  of  30  dozen  each  and 
only  4,051,073  cases  on  August  1  of  this  year,  a  de- 
crease of  24.1  percent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
34.8  percent  of  the  butter  and  44.5  percent  of  the  egg.s 
in  atorncP!  arp  held  in  the  states  of  Pennsvlvania. 
New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Wo    have    listened    to    some    very 
MOEAL  touching  arguments   on    the    moral 

OBLIGATIONS     obligations  of  farmers  to  ffod  the 

people.  The  advocates  of  this 
theory  will  point  out  that  it  is  immoral  to  permit 
farm  land  to  lie  idle;  shiftless  to  fail  to  product' 
maximum  crops  and  absolutely  criminal  to  inere.Tso 
the  price  of  farm-raised  food  products  beyond  tlie 
mere  cost  of  production  and  a  living  wage.  Will  some  of 
these  moralizers  step  forward  at  this  time  and  point 
out  why  it  is  less  criminal  to  refuse  to  fire  an  engine 
or  turn  a  brake  beam  on  a  train  that  carries  those 
food  products  to  the  consuming  public;  or  less  crim- 
inal to  refuse  to  operate  trains  while  a  labor  dis- 
pute is  in  progress  and  thus  withhold  from  the  public 
the  food  products  that  are  ready  and  waiting?  Both 
of  these  services  were  threatened  in  the  railroad  strike 
controversy  and  Congress  and  the  President  strained 
every  point  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  officials  aiul 
laborers.  The  moral  obligations  were  forgotten  and 
might  made  right.  What  a  howl  would  go  up  if 
farmers  were  to  organize  and  enforce  the  saniii 
methods! 

It  is  not  often  ws  find  in  one 
EXPLOSIVES,  agency   such    divergent   uses   as 

FRIEND  AND  FOE  are    found    in    high    explosives. 

While  the  world  is  being  de- 
moralized and  untold  millions  in  property  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  power,  we  may  remember 
that  the  same  agency  performed  a  great  service  in 
the  production  and  development  of  that  which  it 
now  destroys  and  will  again  be  used  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  when  men  turn  their  attention 
from  destruction  to  construction.  When  niotal  is 
seen,  the  use  of  explosives  is  obvious,  for  the  metal 
came  from  ore,  and  the  ore  could  not  be  mined 
without  blasting.  Our  clothing  is  a  product  mado 
from  machinery  composed  of  metals.  It  could  not 
be  made  by  machinery  made  only  of  wood,  or  bone, 
or  leather,  and  it  couldn't  be  made  by  hand.  Our 
food  is  cooked  on  metal  stoves,  in  metal  pans.  When 
we  travel  over  a  concrete  bridge,  road,  and  sidewalk, 
vve    are   profiting   from   the    use   of    high    explosives, 
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for  these  things  are  made  from  cement,  which  in 
turn  is  made  largely  from  rock  quarried  out  of  a 
mill  or  mountain  with  higli  explosives.  The  steady 
lieat  from  the  loal  which  you  bum  is  made  possible 
ou  a  modern  scale  only  by  the  use  of  explosives  in 
mining.  If  picks  and  shovels  had  to  loosen  all  those 
lumps  from  the  original  seams  under  the  hills,  there 
would  be  coal  only  for  those  who  now  can  afford  to 
own  steam  yachts  of  their  own  and  travel  in  private 
cars  ou  the  railroads.  It  is  explosives  that  brin^^n 
coal  within  reach  of  every  man,  and  thereby  justi- 
fies the  name  that  some  one  used  when  he  called  ex- 
plosives "The  Most  llsi'tiil  Harnessed  Force  of  the 
Twentieth  Century." 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  for 
ORCHARD  the  maintenance  of  the  Pennsylvania 

INSPECTION     Department     of     Economic     Zoology 

$94,200  for  the  two  fiscal  years.  This 
department  has  in  its  employ  36  persons,  including 
25  Inspectors  and  Demonstrators.  The  original  duties 
of  the  Economic  Zoologist  were  the  identification  of 
birds,  insects  and  other  life  helpful  or  hurtful  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock — duties 
that  were  in  the  main  professional  and  advisory. 
When  the  San  Jose  scale  made  its  appearance  and 
threatened  the  fruit  industry,  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment was  expanded  and  a  number  of  men  taken 
on,  given  nidamentary  instruction  and  sent  out  to 
inspect  orchards  for  scale  and  demonstrate  to  farm- 
ers how  to  spray.  It  was  soon  found  that  most  or- 
chards would  require  pruning  before  si)raying  could 
be  well  done,  or  even  possible.  So,  the  "Inspectors" 
were  given  further  instruction  by  the  Economic  Zo- 
ologist in  pruning  fruit  trees  as  well  as  spraying,  and 
gradually  the  work  of  the  department  extended  to 
advising  and  demonstrating  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  growing.  Thus  the  work  has  been  going 
on  for  12  or  13  years,  covering  every  part  of  the 
state.  The  question  now  arises,  shall  this  kind  of 
work  be  continued?  In  view  of  the  present  intelli- 
gence on  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  and  pest  con- 
trol, the  amount  of  money  which  the  state  is  paying 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  of  giving 
advice  and  the  many  avenues  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific information  open  and  easily  accessible  to  every- 
one, it  would  seem  questionable  if  it  is  now  necessary 
for  the  state  to  maintain  the  circulating  kindergarten 
schools  in  fruit  growing.  We  believe  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  now,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment to  so  reorganize  the  work  of  the  Economic 
Zoologist  as  to  save  to  the  state  a  great  part  of  the 
$47,100  now  spent   annually. 

'  The    two    fundamental    institutions 

THE  STATE'S     for  which  state  appropriations  are 
MONEY  made    are    the    public    schools    and 

public  roads.    Under  the  system  of 
taxation  in  vogue  in  Pennsylvania  these  appropria- 
tions are  absolutely   necessary  in   order  to  maintain 
these  institutions  and  partially  equalize  the  burdens 
of    taxation.     But    there    is   something    wrong.      The 
funds  for  dirt  road  improvement  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  the  appropriations  to  schools,  while  apparently 
increased,  are  not  as  helpful  as  formerly  in  country 
districts  because  of  the  system  of  distribution.  Why 
is  this  thus!     The  state  treasury  is  now  temporarily 
bankrupt   in   spite  of  its   millions  of   revenues.     The 
poor    man's    roads    are    unimproved    and    the    rural 
»<chool  districts  embarrassed  financially.     If  farming 
is  to  be  made  attractive  and  remunerative;   if  agri- 
culture   is   to  be   improved,    and   agricultural    people 
to  become  contented  and  more  efficient,  these  two  in- 
stitutions— the   roads  and  the  schools — must  receive 
.1  just  share  of  the  public  money.     They  are  not  now 
receiving    it    nor    never    did    receive    it.      The    un- 
just methods  that  have  been  used  in  the  distribution 
of  the  state's  taxes  by  placing  it  in  favored  places 
and  to  the  payment  of  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
public  officials  must  cease,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farmers 
to  see  that  it  does  stop.     The  needs  of  agriculture 
are  for  something  more  than  additional  experts  for 
instruction.     It    needs    more    than    a    few    memorial 
highways.      It   needs    more    than   inspectors,   commis- 
sioners and  professional  advisors.  The  state's  money, 
since  it  is  gathered  from  universal  sources,  must  be 
as  equally  and   universally   disbursed.     The   pouring 
out  of  millions  on  favored  institutions  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  office  holders  must  atop.     The  election 
of  legislators  is  almost  at  hand.     What  kind  of  men 
will  you  elect? 

The   readiness   of   Congress  to   ac- 
ARBITRATION     cey>t    the    i)rinciple    of    the    eight- 
hour   day    in    the   present    railroad 
controversy  is  of  far-reaching  interest.     The  threat- 
ened railroad  strike  presented  an  extreme  emergency 
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which  required  extreme  measures.  But  it  is  question- 
able if  any  emergency  justifies  the  abandonment  of 
a  principle  that  has  been  established  upon  sound 
practice  or  the  adoption  of  a  principle  that  is  whol- 
ly untried  imd  has  not  been  definitely  sustained  by 
l)fst  public  judgment.  In  legalizing  the  eight-hour 
day  principle  in  inter  state  transportation  in  the 
present  controversy,  the  President  and  Congress  did 
both.  They  abandoned  the  principle  of  arbitration 
which  was  established  only  after  a  long,  persistent 
.struggle,  and  which  was  generally  accepted  as  the 
only  efficient  system  of  adjusting  industrial  disputes. 
They  also  adopted  the  principle  of  the  short  day, 
which,  despite  the  I'resident's  expressed  personal 
opinion,  can  not  be  said  to  liave  the  sanction  of  the 
public.  The  fact  that  a  commission  is  provided  to 
study  and  report  on  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day 
law  is  evidence  sufficient  that  the  act  applied  as  a 
remedy  is  merely  an  experiment  of  doubtful  quality. 
The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  arbitration 
was  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  bitter  struggle.  It 
marked  an  important  advance  step.  To  set. it  aside 
because  a  powerful  and  strongly  organized  minority 
element  of  society  refused  to  submit  to  it  was  to 
destroy  the  work  of  the  past;  to  sacrifice  an  impor- 
tant principle.  To  adopt  the  eight-hour  day  prin 
ciple  in  a  single  industry  is  to  invite  general  contro- 
versy in  all  industries  and  make  necessary  a  new 
alignment  of  labor  and  capital.  Industrial  peace  at 
any  price  is  an  attractive  theory,  but  it  must  not  he 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  public  that  pays  the  price. 

The   following   news  item   rela- 
PUBLISHER'S  tive   to   activity   of  strong   arm 

RESPONSIBILITY     subscription    .solicitors    at    Wil- 
liams   Grove    picnic,    appeared 
in  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  of  August  31. 

"  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  31, — Yesterday 
afternoon  eight  "strong  arm"  men  were 
escorted  from  the  Grangers'  Picnic  at  Wil- 
liams Grove  under  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  picnic,  R.  H.  Thomas,  3d.  The 
term  "strong  arm"  is  applied  to  a  class  of 
unreliable  farm  paper  solicitors  who  flock 
to  fair  grounds  and  take  subscriptions  from 
farmers  at  any  price,  sometimes  never  turn- 
ing in  the  names  to  their  unreliable  publish- 
ers. The  favorite  method  of  working  the 
game  is  for  the  solicitor  to  walk  uj*  to  the 
prospective  customer  and,  sticking  a  foun- 
tain pen  in  his  pocket,  explain  that  his 
firm  "gives  the  pen  away  to  advertise  the 
magazine." 

Some  of  these  "strong  arm"  solicitors  were  repre- 
senting the  Practical  Farmer,  of  Philadelphia.  We 
have  warned  our  readers  against  this  class  of  solici- 
tors. Wo  have  published  newspaper  reports  from 
fairs  and  picnics  showing  that  fair  managers  have 
been  compelled  to  eject  these  men  from  their  grounds 
to  protect  the  fair  patrons.  But  these  solicitors  are 
merely  practicing  such  metliods  as  are  permitted  by 
their  employers — ^the  publishers.  The  Practical 
Farmer  circulation  representatives  have  been  known 
to  practice  what  is  here  termed  as  "strong  arm" 
methods  for  the  past  two  years.  They  have  been 
barred  from  fair  grounds  and  exposition  halls  on 
numerous  occasions  for  using  methods  which  the 
exposition  managers  consider  dangerous  to  their 
patrons.  The  responsibility  can  no  longer  rest  with 
the  solicitors  alone.  They  are  merely  the  tools  with 
which  the  publisher  seeks  to  mulct  the  people  whom 
he  pretends  to  serve  thru  his  publication.  The  fair 
managers  protect  their  patrons  when  they  bar  these 
agents  from  the  fair  grounds.  The  bigger  body  of 
the  farm  public  can  jtrotect  itself  only  when  it  learns 
to  recognize  the  publisher  as  the  perpetrator  of  the 
fraud. 

We  rise  to  ask  why  the  retail  price  of  milk  may 
not  be  raised  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  production f 
IVople  have  accepted  the  natural  rise  in  price  of  al- 
most everything  else,  but  any  talk  of  a  higher  price 
for  milk  at  once  calls  forth  a  protest  as  great  as  if 
it  were  sacriligious  to  speak  of  it.  If  the  cost  of 
distribution  cannot  be  lowered,  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  is  to  increase  the  .retail  price.  The  producer  must 
have  more  or  many  will  have  to  <go  out  of  business. 
Milk  ia  a  necessary  and  economical  food,  and  in 
these  days  of  high  food  prices,  people  'Could  afford  to 
use  more  of  it  even  at  an  adv\anced  price. 


The  wet  weather  has  )iad  its  effect  in  reducing 
the  acreage  of  potatoes  (»ver  wliat  was  expected  and 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  not  up  to  the  average  at 
this  time. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES  ««-^-^  »--^  ,^^«-  ^  ^"^  t^  BOUNTY  NOTES  \\lZ'^S^mZ:ytr^^^o':^e 

"^^            _  holora  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  than                                  (Limissio;    receives  by   legislative  en- 

r  „n..e    Issues    Presented.-  Matters  ^^^/^   decade.     The   worst   section    wa.s  ,.,„„,,,Hand    ('o.,   N,  J.,    (S.W.)    Aug.  ^                ^^^    proceeds    of    hunters'    li- 

.^r^-UK^       Satie    and     executive  '"  ^^^L  "IT   nn    O-me    I^Iws       lud.in.  ^'"--Weather    dry;    have    notj.ad    any  '^             which    amounted    to   $24^,340,78 

"^    lut  cs      t^  the    state    grunge    will  ,  Agreeing    on    Game    Laws -vludging  ^^j„    j.,,^    ^^^^^       Live    stock    is    very  ^          Resident  or  Pennsylvania  hunters 

"°Tn       o   the   next   ginerul   assembly,  !"•"   "^^^^   i«  ^''f»   ^^""'^    *^"«   t„  "J  high.      There    is   a    strong    demand    f..r  «       ,                      ^ho  state  Department 

P'S?  n  eetl    in    Janu^^ry.    will   be    the  ''«    P^^^^*!    'Zl    '^^  T.    I    .enJ^al  ^''^ ^''''^'  °^  ''''''■     ^'""'^  '\  ^^P"fl«^„^»  >f  Fisherie^s,  which   turned  in   $2,120,30 

i^'L    issues     n    the   state.     The    list  '"^f.  ^^  ;''.'^'   «J^*«    ^^%'''    ^«      J  Z^l  >^«  *14  cwt.  Chickens,  broilers,  30c  lb.;  Mfighermen's  licenses"  last  year,  is 

^'^EleiT by   the    committeemen    at  ncntiment    in    favor    of    agreeing    upon  coasters,  25c.     The  potato  crop  was  the  ^^^^  °  ,a„„i„g    ^    resident    fishermen's 

fheir  mcei^ig  fn  this  city  a  few  days  '^  Xrior'"five  or\tx  veaTs  vJithout^  al  ''^''''''    '"   ^1^.'"*  ^'^   f'"'   "tie  Ji«—  "^  ^^'^  ^5  cents  to  provide  it- 

II    J  11   call    for    remedial    legislation  f  ""Z  •  ^""^     The    renortsind^ate    that  ''"^    '"«^-      ^^''^'"^'    tomatoes    is    the  ^^.,^   ^.^^^   ^          .jg^    3^^,,^   ^f    .^^ 

*IP  TUl  VviP    airricultural    population  V   ation,       Ihe    reports    indicate    tnat  ;„,,;](,  occupation   now.     The  crop  is  .-     ,      ip^igiature   aerees. 

affecting    the    agncuiiurai    F"P"j^""  ^  j.^fg    g  ^  disposition  to  harmonize  the  '    .   ^'„   „.A      m,-p  tomatoes  sell  for  '^  ,:/      legisiaiure   agrees-    T^„„„,t„„„* 

of  the  state  and  everyone  else  as  well.  ,,i,r,.,,„,,g    bet^,,„    .sportsmen    of    the  JJn  Lr^o^n -Everett  7  Spard^  ^          .^""^    the    Agricultural    Department^ 

The  grangers  are  not  asking  for^bene-  ,^^^^,^„^„    ^„^    «m,thprn    t\orH   over    the  ^^2,P.*^'  A°'^      ^^.^ '   .xr  ^  olW     v.,,,  altho  one  of  the  big  revenue  producers 

fits 

demands 
whole 
ductior 

Tnf  annually  without  adequate  return  ^f  ^th^^^rmTch  fus7"in^"the"  next'gen-  Zr^^^^-T.^^or^^lZ^^^^^^  ilfJ^'^'T  '"'T  ""^  ^""-  ^"T-'" 
to  the  general  population;  that  chant-  nssemblv  f  ^^•  \r  '•  1  i7„nu  of,.  iivo  ^^'^■'^^  turned  in  as  oleomargarine  lie- 
able  appropriations  be  placed  on  a  "^„r?^S  Decision  The  State  dairy  ^'^'  ''""l'  ^^^'  spnng  chickens  20c  live  fertilizer  licenses  and  in- 
basis  of  work  done,  in  other  words  „J%Jo'f  ^^.Sferhave  d^^^^^^  Hay  and  oats  vyere  al  harvested  in  fine  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^j^.j^  ^^j^ 
tSat  they  be  paid  for  free  service  and  f"'l  Jjf  .A^i  h  Xt  co^^^^^  condition.  Quite  a  trost  in  some  3e_c-  ^  seed  and  other  inspections,  stal- 
ls for 'strenU  of  poHticai  pull  or  ?,„^"[,Volved^'n^t^x^Vto?a;e'r^  ':::s^'^s^  T\^:^'' ""'' '  !■-  -^-rr-  -^  — *«^  ^""- 

;rm':  I.^^C^^-'^o^l.^r^  ^  Crntrrrts^^The^^d^a^Hnf Lp  "nroor  Co.,"N.).,^"s.E.)  Aug,  29.-  ^^ ^^^^J  ^^^  Som  ^ .^ 

e^^ctions'ai^  that  there  be  mo^mo^^^^  ^Th'e  qrestTonrJs^tld^'o^tTaf  fo?  J-    K^.?o"":o  n 'Ld^^otheT"     op^^.  Y^^^-   «J   -il.^  \-«.   with   $6,122.90 

tF^Xif"    o^4'o^ar'•^n^^he"lis'^^  the.  enf'orcement   of  the   act    as  urUess  S,,t«  Jf^e    burning    up    under    h^ot  from  fines  for  violation  of  food  laws, 

r  /rvfhintr  with  the  exception  of  work-  reviewed  there   will  probably  be   other  ^,..,th„;  102  in  siiade  for  several  days;  

S^comynlatfot^^u^y^^o'^rks  and  ^^    started.  -  Hamilton,    Harrisburg,  cooler  ncn.Early-s.^nbuckw^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

nublic  health  and  a  few  minor  matters  ^^\'^-  *' ed    by    heat    and    drouth,    later    sown,  

i«  covered.     More  money  for  education          xtr-Tvr    iT-r»orx/  nAOii/i  Mrvrrc  ^''""^  half  a  crop.     A  splendid  crop  of  N„w    York    State    Fair.    Syracuse.    N.    Y., 

I  r/^iui  concern  .„.  fho  agricaUu,.,         NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES  „at,  .'."v-.ed      Apple,     *     bu;    egg,  ^.f.-SS.  ■';.«,,   T,e««,.    N.   .,..  s.,,,™- 

neople.    The  position  is  that  under  the                                  .J5c    dozen,    potatoes,    *i    nu,    a    good  ,^^,^  25.09. 

nresent  method  of  distribution  the  rur-        Extermination    of    Mosquitoes.— That  second  crop  hay  on  early-cut  meadows.  Voectable  Growers'  Association  of  America, 

kl  districts  arc  receiving  decreasing  ap-  the  campaign  being  waged  in  the  Lin-  Sweet    corn,   $1    per    hundred.      Winter  LaSHile  Hotel,  OJ-ica^o.  Ill    Septeinher  26-29. 

proprSionsI    that    the    township    high  den   MeLlows   against    the   marsh    mos-  apples    fell   badly   dunng    hot   weather  ocfolI'M-s"""'    ^'""'    «''''"'^««"^-    M«"- 

t^  . '^  .        .11  _ -i_i _«    _.,_„i    n.A,,,.a.  .-..ii. 1 1 „^„..t.^A    ...uv.    Qiin.  Ttoof    cnttlp    scari'fi.      Dav-old    calves    $^         £<„.,„„.„•    xT.»: 1    Congress     Indianai>olii 

,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
Show,    Paterson,    N.    J., 
Stock    Exposition,    Chi- 
permit  of  sufficient  practical  work,  Liast    tion  Commission,  has  asked  all  the  in-    summer   nas    occu   v^«iy    uij.,     x^a.v^^.- 

leeislature  enactments  gave  an  increase    specters  to  take  samples  of  all  breeding    ing  was  helped  by  fine  weather  and  is  „„„„ 

of  a  million   dollars  in  the  school   ap-    which  they  find.     These  specimens  will    now  just  about  finished.     Fall  seeding  FAIRS  NEXT  WEEK 

propriation    but    its    effect    upon    rural    he  put  thru  the  various  tests  and  later    has  begun  but  the  ground  is  too   hard    (.pnt^e  Hall,  Centre  Co.,  Pa Sept    8-16 

schools  has  not  been  noticeable  to  any    identified.     In   this  way  it  is  expected    and  dry  for  plowing.  The  summer  crops    Montrose,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.   ..Sept.l2-14 

great  extent,  that  much  new  information  concerning    were  good,  hay  being  the  largest  crc,,.    H-ov       ,         ^  ffiU'l^ 

Opposed  to  Bonds.  -  The  grangers  their  habits  will  be  obtained.  Only  the  ever  grown  here.  Early  potatoes  CarNjllf^wn  Cambria  Co.. '  Pa'.- 1:  isl^ll-is 
will  oppose  the  proposed  bond  issue  for  closest  inspection  of  the  Linden  Mea-  are  being  dug  and  sell  at  *i.4i  west  Chester,  Chester  Co..  Pa.  ..Sept.l2-15 
construction    of    state    highways.      In-    dows  has  made  it  possible  to  check  the    per      bushel.       Late   p  o  t  a  t  0  e^s     will     -If^^^fi^l^^^JIear"^^^^^^^ 

stead,  they  will  call  for  the  plan  of  a  salt  marsh  species.  There  are  very  be  scarce  and  promise  a  high  price.  l>'oV7^^1r,^;';>j/;£;«'^';,^«pP»-  -ilPl-Jl:}^ 
special  tax  of  one  mill  on  personal  and    many  holes  scattered  thruout  these  mea-    Peaches  are  small,  owing  to  flry  weain-    Nazareth,   Northampton   Co.,    Pa..  .Sept!i2-l.5 

cWorate  property,  which,  taken   with    dows  which  form  ideal  breeding  places    or  and  lack  of  cultivation.     The  apple    ^V'estfieid    Tio^a  Co.,  Pa. ««Pti2-l-^ 

the^evenu^e  froin 'automobile  licenses,  ,ftor  the  rainy  weather  and  after  the  crop  will  be  largo  and  of  «"«  quality,  i^;^-,^;^!- .  ♦^["rern' cS'-pa""  i'sS'  ?'-  s 
would  give  the  state  $10,000,000,  it  is  hiph  tides.  Many  barrels  of  crude  oil  free  from  defects,  in  woU-cared  tor  or-  .j^nption  Park.  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  ..S»^t;i3-i6 
claimed!  have    been    poured    in    these    pools    to    chards,     Apple  prices  started  off  at  $-    rfm^'v '„  ""r '♦.  ^''•'    P^     WvS'P'"-*" 

Visiting  Other  Capitol8.-J.  G.  Sand-     ,heck    the    breeding    and    many    new    per   bushel   in   July   and    have    held    up    l^'l^'^^.^^f ^Jno^daraTo^'N^v'''^-  s^^^^ 
era,  the  new  state  zoologist,  who  is  to    ditches  have  also  been  dug  and  the  old    well,   now   being   about    $1    per   bushel,    y^pj^^    Ontario  Co..  n!"  Y.'  ... '.i  .Sept  12-14 

assume  his  duties  as  successor  to  Prof.    „nos  cleaned  out.  The    codling    moths    were    about    two    AnKelioa    Allegany  Co     NY Sept.l2-l.'> 

H.  A.  Surface  this  month,  is  on  his  New  State  Dairy  Law.-Under  the  weeks  later  than  usual  this  summer,  and  ^Vp\''^ILS'^^ fSio^cJ'  N*  V  ttJl'lil 
wav  to  Harrisbure  from  Madison,  Wis.,  „ow  state  dairv  law.  which  is  now  ef-  no  second  brood  appeared.  _  Cattle  and  Mjionl  Skiin  Tl>  p«-  '  '  s^MIiV^ 
vis'iting  a  number  of  state  capitols  on    footive,    only   persons    licensed    by    the    hogs  are  scarce  and  nigh,     mere  are  no    Nassau,  Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y.    . .  .Sept.i2.i.5 

the  way  to  make  inquiries  as  to  meth-    state  Experimental  Station  will  be  per-    sheep    here       Hors.-s    command    good    {^X^rTa^ri  Co  V ll^MM 

ods    pursued    in    dealing    with    agricul-    fitted    to    conduct    milk    tests   in   New    prices.      A   heavy    wind,    rain   and    hail    i^ockport.  Niagara  Co..  Pa Sept.l3-16 

tural    pests.      Prof,    Sanders    has    been    .Jersey  dairies.     The  law  will  not  only    storm  did  great  .lamage  here  last  week.  — 

making  a  study  of  conditions  in  Penn-    assure  efficiency  but  will  eliminate  any    A  feeling  of  Fall  in  the  air  to  day,—  INDEX  FOB  THIS  ISSUE 

sylvania  and  will  supplement  it  by  ac-    persons  who  might  be  disease  carriers.   -L  C.  M,  Johnston. Agrlcultnro 

companying  the  governor  and  members    The    statute    also    requires    that    glass-  ,^„„    ^„     TTTiir^TTT  mTT-ox.    I/'^^'n'r  "id  More  on  Two  Acres    18« 

of  the  state  commission  of  agriculture    ware    used    in    milk    testing    work    in    J^EPARTlVmNT    OF    AQBICULTURB    ^"™.  «"<i  CommentB- 

oathe  "farm  tours".     Just  what  will    dairies  be   inspected   and   approved   by  APPROPRIATIONS  Sp.,?;''EeX'.  I""',  .^r*'"  ."*''*!' . ! :  :1«J 

be   done    regarding   the    reorganization    the  State  Dairy  Department,  Examina-  .        stump    Loading    le? 

of  the  division  of  zoology  will  be  deter-    tions  are  being  held  monthly  for  those       In    view   of   the    interest    now   being  ^.ijy 

mined   later   on,  but  a   change   in    per-    desiring  licenses  to  make  tests  of  milk    taken   in  state  governmental   circles  :n    M.lk  Situation  and  Its  Difficultie. 165 

sonal  of   the   in'spectors   is   certain.  No    for   butterfats,  the    discovery    ot    sources    of    revenue    li'^THfer^^ftTairy' Utensils 'i  l!  l.  i'- 1?^ 

announcement  will  be  made  regarding  Pet  Stock  at  Fair.— By  adding  pet  which  will  enable  them  to  conduct  tneir  Sussex  Co.  Holsteins  at  Tr.nion  B'air  ..173 
demonstration  work  until  after  the  new    stock  classifications  to  its  Poultry  and    operations    unhampered    by    periods    of  Editorial 

zoologist  gets  on  the  ground.  Pigeon   Department,    the   Trenton    Fair   low  cash  in  the  state  treasury  and   to    Arbitration      ...,,..      im 

The  "Farm    Tours  ".-.Judging   from    this  year  will   bring   its  displays   to   a    escape  the  vagaries  of  legislative  appro-    1^1';:,:;^/;,*  Snd'"and   t'^of    \il 

the  reports  reaching  here  and  what  has    higher   state    of    perfection.      Co-opera-    priations  and  the  uncertainties  01  exe-    -^i„r„i    Obligations     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.IM 

been    learned    by    the    "pathfinders"    tion  of  the  American  Fur  Fanciers  As-    cutivo  approval,  it  is  worth  noting  that    Orchard    Inspection         les 

there    is    considerable    interest    in    the    sociation  will  be  given   in  this  depart-    the  state  department  of  agriculture  pro-    |l,;'J;'j?;'''^,^    «^«P""''''''''»>'     l«| 

coming    tour    of    the    state.      The    first    ment   and   the   official   show  of   the   or-    duced  last  year  no  less  than  $274,363.46  Oranire  and '  Ooneral' 

tour    will    start    from    Harrisburg    on    jranization  will  be  conducted  there  dur-    in  licenses  and  turned  into  the  treasury    Among  the  Grangers    176 

September  12  and  it  is  expected  that  50    ing  the  fair,  which   will  be  held   from    of  the  commonwealth   in  addition  $34,-    Kanners'  Day  at  Tome  School   I7e 

automobiles    will   be    in    the    train.     In    September   25    to    29.      Special    awards    407.12    in    fines    for    violation    of    acts  Horticulture 

addition    to    Secretary    of    Agriculture    have   been    announced    for   the    various    which  it  is  charged  to  enforce      There    AdHms  County  ^^^^^  171 

Fatten,  officials  of  the   Department  of    dasses    which    include    rabbits,    cavies,    is     now     approximately     $1,500,000     m    Timelv  FruirNotes-ll "^ 

Agriculture   and  members  of  the  Com-    mice  and  rats.     The  entries  will  close    requisitions    made    by    various    depart-         r.ato  cover  crop  for  plowing  under  in 
mission  of  Agriculture  will  accompany    September  11,  '"^^nts    for    cash    lying    unfilled    on    the         «ping     Pf^^hf*.  /«!  .''Pfcial    ZT'^\r^ 

the  party.    This  tour  goes  up  the  Juni-        Farm   Prices.^Good   prices  still    pre     desk    of    the    state    treasurer.  '"*'"»«.  ^•"%3';^^J'''»''''  '«"     -"l 

ata  valley  to  the  country  of  the  West    vail    in    all    the    produce    markets    and        In    sixty    days    the    state    will    have    j.,_^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^IT  i„ 

branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  then  to    while    potato    growers,    with    the    un-    plenty  of  money  and  about  next  April    serving  Children's    Foods    178 

the  northern  tier.  From  what  the  secre-    precedented   prices   being   paid   for  the    it  will  grow   poor  again.     There   is  no  Live  Stock 

tary   says    there    will    be   no    meetings,    piant  stock,  seem  to  have  the  best  of    disposition  on  the  part  of  the  state  ad-    c:;;:i'^*'(iVinding  fir  l^^^^^^^^^        **""    17I 

only  stops,  brief  addresses  and  gen-  the  going,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pro-  ministration  to  insist  upon  reduction  shc«p  Breeding  Essentials '  i'.'. '.i  i!  i!  i'.:  174 
eral  getting  acquainted.  ducers    are    not    far    behind.      With    a    of    the    amount    of    money    voted    to  Poultry 

State    Cash    to    Grow.-— Officials    in    goodly  yield  of   produce    in    nearly   all    charitable   institutions,  which  ought  to    Flock   Imi.rovament    175 

charge   of   the   fi.scal   end    of  the   state    sections,  poaches  excepted,  the  farmers    be  supported  at  home,  and  it  will  conse-    {"j;;^**  M^al    175 

government    have   bestirred    themselves    are  getting  fair  returns.    A  report  from    qucntly  have  to  .scratch  around  to  find  state' Letter. 

the  last  ten  days  to  get  in  cash  to  en-    the  Freehold  office  of  the  United  States    new   sources    of    revenue    to    carry    out    Harrisburjc  Notes- 
able  the  commonwealth  to  meet  its  bills,    Department   of  Agriculture   shows   that    public   improvements,   such   as   the   port  Grange    issues   presented.   Opposed    to 
the    complaints    being    made    from    all    New  Jersey  .iust  now  has  the  distinc-    of  Philadelphia,  dykes,  canals  and  road  l^"*^.^'a;i\"/  riih%?''L^l!;  'J'llZ 
over    the    state    being    so    general    that    tion  of  furnishing  the  bulk  of  potatoes    building.      Hence     departments    of    the  hoYobolera^'VarrSers'    insurance    To 

threats  of  legislative  inquiry  were  heard,    for     immediate     consumption.       Potato    state    government    will    be    more    than  test    decision     169 

The    state's    funds,    that    is,    the    cash    shipments  in  the  entire  country  for  one    ever  subject  to  circumstances.  ^'^'fJI^^^^L.K'  .,/     ™«      -..         m 

which  can  be  used  to  meet  current  hills    day   aggregated    662   cars,   and    of    this        Just    how    the    Department    of    Agri-  ^^^l^'^iTry"'},^?' PeT Xk^'at    fa'r 

and  requisitions,  have  been  down  to  the    amount    403    were    shipped    from    this    culture,    for    which    an    ambitious    pro-  Farm    prices    169 

lowest  point   since   the   early  seventies,    .state.     Reports  from  Ocean  County  are    gram  has  been  mapped  out,  will  faro  is    n.-,.t.   of   Agriculture    .Vppropriations    ...169 

In    the    next    sixty   davs    probably    $8,-    to   the   effect   that    the    cranberry    crop    problematical.      It    may    suffer    in    the    ^-';;%^['J',';;'[^,^P«"'"«  ^'^''^y'^    "» 

000,000    will    jtour    into    the    Treasury,    outlook  is  very  fine.   Drier  portions   of    factional  fighting  which   is  regarded  as  wheat      experiments.      Grape  -  Berry 

The    state    will    be    "flush"    for    about    the  bogs  are  beginning  to  color  uj)  but    certain  to  mark  the  politics  of  the  next  Worm     173 

five  months  and   then,   unless  a  change    there  seems  to  be  a  quandry  where  the    legislature,    and    it    may    get    the    same  Story 

is   made,    there   will   be   another    period    pickers  are  to   cxime   from  as  the   Itali-    treatment  that  it  did  last  year,  despite    "  ""'   f^"r   "'■"'♦f^l^^^j,;^- (8erial)179 

in    which    the    bottom    of   the    box    will    ans,  on  account  of  the  quarantine  laws,    expressions   of   heartfelt    interest  in    its    ,,„..,,  i„i,„.ih.sh.  I.,o8s  of  appetite.  Mechani- 
show  are  not  allowed  to  bring  their  families    wi-lfare    by   those    in   high    stations.  .  ai    him.ness,    Hip    lumcncsH.    Chronic 

Little    Hog    Cholera.— According    to    with   them   and  consequently   they  will        The    Highway    Department    gets    the  i^:^"" /^r!"    ''"°*°«"'    ^^?°v**^' 

the   reports    of    the    State    Live   Stock    remain  at  home.— L.  proceeds  of  the  automobile  licenses  for         allnoh  on   hocr^',"  ..*!'.  .^'"".'."iso 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Soptoiiiber  9,  1916. 


IHC  Huskers  and  Shredders 

Deering  —  McCormick 

COMPLETE  the  proper  handling  of  the  corn 
crop  after  the  careful  planting,  cultivating 
and  cutting,  bv  running  it  through  one  of  the 
well-known   I  H  C  huskers  and  shredders  —  Decnng, 

or  McCormick.  .  

IHC  huskers  are  most  practical,  convenient,  eco- 
nomi"  and  profitable.  They  h^ye  proved  tins  m  many  seasons 
of  corn  harvesting.  They  shred  the  whole  crop,  stalks,  leaves, 
andTusks  into  andean,  tasty  fodder,  a  cheaper  and  more  nutn- 
t^nns  substitute  for  hay.  Use  all  the  corn  — sell  your  hay. 
^'^IHC  huskers  and  ^shredders  are  exceptionally  durabfe  and 
lasting ;  they  are  easy  to  handle  in  cramped  space;  all  parts  are 
easy  to  get  at  for  oiling  and  in  operation ;  they  are  well  equipped 
^ith  safety  devices.  These  shredders  run. on  the  ^unn^;^";  ^/j 
^wer  for  the  various  sizes,  and  they  range  m  size  rom  the  small 
machines  for  individual  use  to  the  largest  ever  called  for 

You  can't  miss  satisfaction  in  buying  aDeenng.or  McCormick 
busker  and  shredder.  Write  for  more  informatiom  We  will 
Lnd  you  also  the  interesting  booklet,  "For  Better  Crops. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  .  t  e    A       ^ 

CHICAGO  ^  S  A 

Ciumpioii      DMfiBg      McCoHMck      MUwaakee     OAofBe      Plaao 


Don't 
Waste 
Your 
Apples 

Cider 

MADE  IN  4  SIZES  AND  PRICES.    HAND  AND  POWER 


]  Till  Deep 


You  can  go 
deep    with- 

GiT«  tbe  rooU  a  ckajue   °"*    bring- 
ing up  trash, 
stones  or  manure.    You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul- 
verize and  level.      For 
/^  thrifty  crops   rely   upon    the 
^forgtd  iharp,  penetrating  disks  ot 
the 
i 


X 


FORCE   FEED 

$7.15 
2  barrels  per  day 

JUNIOR 

$9.63 

4  barrels  per  day 

MEDIUM 

$13.58 

6  barrels  per  day 

SENIOR 
$17.25 
10  barrels  per  day 

RED  CROSS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Blufltoo,    Indiana 

SatUSatXiOK  Ouaranued  or  Money  Refunded 


Disk  Harrow — Single  or  Double  Action — light 

in  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.     If 

your  dealer  has  not  the  gtnuint  Cutaway, 

write  to  us  direct.     Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 

new  free  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.  " 

Get  your  copy  now. 

kThe  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maktr  of  the  original  CLA  RK  disk 
hiirrenvs  and plcnvt 

y^  Maia  St.,  Hif  gaanm,  C«aa. 


-^  CORN  INSURANCE 


jiiid  best  and  ebsapest  earn  taMor- 
anee  you  eaa  boy.  that  will  8a»« 
every  ear  of  your  com  crop.  ■  s 
Marahall  lronC«rn  Crife.  Bmlt 
of  heavy  zinc  galvanised  iron. 
Coet  DO  more  than  ok)  styU 
wooden  eribs.  Store  eom  in  rat- 
proof,  Sietwoof ,  wcatbar-proof 


IMrshalifZ^orn  Cms 


This  DoubU 

A  ction  Harrow '      ,  _ 

tavti  on*  ditking  |;yf  , 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


Qet  1M<  Mf  n 

Just  !!end  me 
your  nanMl^Dd  I 


;looitTodiy 

Dostal  with 


mail  you  my  bia  free  eatalos. 
Tells  how  Harthalls  cure  corn 
better.  Aiitetoflteveryfarm, 
Write  roe  today  for  >our  copy 
of  this  book.  • 

Jofca  O.  OvatfcaN,  ^re*.      _ 
IRON   CRIB  AMD   BIN  CO. 
-|ir«MMr.OM* 


Insects  Affecting  Cabbage 

By  C.  E.  MYERS 

Pennsylvania  State  OUcge 

At  this  season  the  insects  which  are  auco  than  is  the  case  with  the  cabbage 
most  likely  to  cause  trouble  for  the  worm.  It  may  best  'be  detected  by  the 
cabbase  grower  are  the  cabbage  worm  presence  of  blister-like  formations  on 
an.l  the  cabbage  louse  or  aphis.  The  the  cabbage  leai.  At  thig  time  there 
.lamage  is  greatest  during  periods  of  may  bo  only  a  very  few  insects  present, 
drouth  for  it  is  during  this  time  that  and  they  are  very  small,  scarcely  a  six- 
their  natural  enemies  are  least  active,  ieenth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  round 
They  may  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  somewhat  bluntly  pointed  body,  and 
the  crop,  sometimes  completely  destroy  are  found  in  groups  on  the  under  side 
it  if  proper  means  are  not  taken  to  of  the  leaf.  During  dry  weather  they 
oo'ntrol   them.  "^"^^iply  very  rapidly,  and  as  they  bo- 

Thc  presence  of  the  calbbage  worm  come  more  numerous  they  cause  the 
may  ,be  determined  by  the  presence  of  leaf  to  roll  under,  which  aflords  then, 
di/ty  green  castings.  The  worm,  which  greater  protection,  and  makes  their  con- 
is  the  Lva  of  the  y^ellow  butterfly,  may  trol  , more  difficult.  If  they  are  not  mo- 
be  overlooked  because  of  its  color,  lested  and  conditions  continue  favor- 
which  is  a  velvety-green  that  blonds  able  for  their  development  in  the  course 
quite   perfectly  with   the   foliage.  of  a  week   or   ten   days  the  plant  wi  1 

The  insect  is  not  particularly  difficult  have  become  pretty  thoroly  infested, 
of  control  if  the  work  is  done  .before  it  meanwhile  a  few  have  escaped  to  other 
becomes  firmly  established.  In  case  of  plants  to  become  new  centers  of  infes- 
the     family    garden    where    there    are    tation. 

only  a  few  plants  to  care  for,  a  simple  The  means  of  control  of  the  cabbage 
and  efficient  method  is  to  pick  them  by  aphis  consist  of  clean  culture  which 
hand  and  destroy  them.  Another  moth-  includes  the  removal  and  destruction 
od  which  is  fairly  efficient  is  to  sprinkle  of  the  cabbage  leaves  and  stumps  after 
flour  on  them  when  they  are  wet  as  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  crop 
^fter  a  rain  or  early  in  the  morning,  rotation  so  as  to  avoid  the  repeated 
The  water  will  cause  the  flour  to  be-  j.resence  of  crops  on  which  they  feed 
come  sticky,  and  later  in  the  day  the  Once  they  are  present  witjiout  doubt 
worm  will  find  itself  in  a  straight  jack-  the  most  effective  means  of  control  is 
et  caused  by  the  drying  and  hardening  a  spray  with  one  of  the  commercial  pre- 
f  thrdough  parations   of    40    percent    nicotine    and 

"^  The  most  effective  means  of  control-    sulphur  using  one  part  of  the  commer- 
ling  the  cabbage   worm   is   by   the   use    cial  preparation  to  five  or  six  hundred 
of  a  poison,  of  which  arsenate  of  lead    parts  of  water.     When  this  cannot  be 
is  best      It   may  be  applied   either  in    secured  kerosene  emulsion   at   the  rate 
the    liquid    form    as    a    spray,    using    a    of  one  part  of  the  stock  solution  to  ten 
pound  of  the  paste  or  one-half  pound  of    parts  of  water  ^ill  give  quite  satisfac 
the   powder   to   one    hundred   and   fifty    tory  results.    The  stock  solution  is  made 
gallons  of  water,  or,  as  a  dust.    Because  by   dissolving   one-half  pound   of   hard 
of    the    characteristic    of    the    cabbage    soap    in    one    gallon    of    hot    water    t- 
plant  to  shed  water  it  is  desirable  to  add    which    is- then    added    two    gallons    o 
to  the  mixture  a  gallon  of  low  grade  kerosene.    The  mixture  is  then  churned 
molasses  which  will  improve  the  stick-    to  an  emulsion  with  a  force  pump  un 

; nprfiP.  of  the  sprav.  it  becomes  a  creamy  mass,  after  which 

'"Because   of   the   difficulty   of   getting    it  is  ready  for  use.     Soft  water  shou.a 
the    liquid    spray    to    stick,    the    dusty   be  used  in  order  to  secure  a  desirable 
spray  is  preferred  by  many.     The  use   emulsion,  or  in  case  this  cannot  be  had 
of  one  part  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder    borax  should  be  used  in  order  to  soften 
to  eight  parts  of  some  other  fine  dust,    the  other  water  before  it  is  used 
such  as  air-slaked  lime,  will  give  satis-       In  the  successful  control  of  this  in- 
factory  results.     In  this  case  the  lime    sect  early  detection  and  thoro  work  ar 
is  used  only  as  a  dilutant.    The  powder    cardinal   features  which   should   not   be 
nay  readily  be  applied  by  placing  it  in    neglected.      The   killing    of    one    insect 
a    cheesecloth    bag,    which    is    given    a   early  in  the  season  will  obviate  the  ne- 
quick    jerk    above    each    plant.      When    ces.,ity    of   killing    several    thonsand 
possible  the  application  should  be  made    few  we.ks  later  at  which  tune  the  task 
earJy   in   the   morning   and    when   there    is    much    more    difficult    and    much   le«s 

is  little  wind,  but  in  almost  any  event   efl-ective. ^ 

the    dust    will    stick    better    than    the  '  ' 

liquid  spray,  and   it   is  less   difficult  to 

apply.  . 

Some   persons   have  a   horror  against 
the  use  of  poisons  for  this  purpose  be 
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Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stevart 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

-IMESTON 


HIGHEST    QUALITY 

Is  N«K  Cfustlc    -—    Cannot  Barn 

IMMEofATELY  AVAILABLE 

Th«  best  and  most  eoonomlcal  form  of  Lime  fot 
stTloultur»l  use.  lawns  and  grass.  An  Interesting 
booklet  nwardtng  the  value  of  potash  In  your  soil 
and  lime  r»<julr«ments  mailed  free  on  request 

E,  J    LAVINO  &  CO. 
478  Ballitt  Bldg.  Philadelphia. 


The  ilmpleil  machine  on  the  market  lor  ipreading  rrtnly 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Equipped  with  lull  length  fcreen  and 
toldlng  hinged  lid.  Combined  axle  and  agitator  ihad. 
the  ■limplest  construction.  Positive  force  feed  insured  by 
combination  of  rhomhoidal  shapfd  discharge  holes, 
curved  steel  bottom  and  steel  afritators.  aheatlng  and 
forcing  the  material  out  in  a  tieady  flow.  Thlt  It  the 
mjchine  yoiir  trade  will  want.  Write  for  prices. 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLO  CO..  1500  Oth  ««•..  YORK,  PA. 


^RITE  FOR 


!>•»«.  IZl 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARCAIM  BOOK 
AND    SAMPLE 


Over  26,000,000  rods  Brown  i 
Fenre  already  nold  to  400.000 
farmem       Factory  Prices,  ' 
FreiKhtPrcpaid.  160  atylaa. 
I  So  par  rod  up.     Gates  and 
Steel  PoBtii.  tool     Write   postal. 

THE    BROWN    rCNCC    *   WIRI    OO. 
'  "  ^  Olsvaland,  Obi* 


RIPE  STRAWBERRIES 

We  ar*  ptoklUK  berrlw  from  ProKrmHlve  A  Superb  now. 
Plant*  A  these  «nd  over  KHI  other  varletlen  for  wile  (  ut - 
alog  fres,        L.  O.  Tingle,  Box  77,  I'lttsvllle.  Md  . 


H 

A 
V 


ass     Ray 

W.  0.  POWER  I  CO.       601  W.  Mrd  St.  Nnr  Yirti 


are  the  largent  handlers  of  eommlasloniay 
In  greater  New  York;  If  you  hav-  '•""  ♦"  '"•- 
poss  of  oonmunloate  with  them. 


Y 


cause  they   fear   in.iurious   results   may   Late    Cover    Crop    for    Tlowing   Under 
follow  when  the  cabbage  is  eaten.  The  In   Spring 

anxiety   is   needless   since   the   cabbage        "in   some   of   your  bulletins  and  ar- 
hea.l    forms    from    the    inside,    and    the    tides    in    agricultural    papers   you   sujj- 
spray  be  applied  'before  the   heads  are    gest    a    mixture    of    red    clover,    vetch 
three-quarters  formed,  every  leaf  which   a„,|    tvhite   clover    for    cover    crops    in 
contains  poison  will  be  removed  in  the    orchards.    We  limed  our  young  orchard 
proces.s  of  preparation  for  the  taible.  It    in  spring  of  1914  and  put  in  cover  and 
might  be  advisable  not  to  feed  the  out-    put  in  above  mixture,  but  results  were 
er  leaves  to  stock  if  the  spraying  has    not   very   good.      The   red   clover   came 
I. eon  frequent,  but  even  from  this  source    up  in  good  shape  but  most  o>f  it  heaved 
the  danger  is  slight.     The  results  of  an    out  in    spring.     There    was   very   little 
analysis  made  at   the  New  Jersey   Ex-    vetch  and  no  white  clover.     In  part  of 
periment  Station  show  that  in  order  to    orchard   where  had  no  corn,  red  clover 
obtain  enough  poison  to  prove  danger-    fii,^  very  well  but  .still  little  vetch  and 
0U3,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  person    no    white   clover.     This   part  was  sown 
to  consume  about  a  dozen  heads,  outer    much   earlier — .Tune   1,   which    probably 
leaves   and   all,   at    one   sitting,  and   in    accounted  for  part  of  difTorence.    Farm- 
tliat     case     it     would     be     questionable    crs  near  us  also  say  they  have  had  poor 
whether  the  suffering  might  not  be  at-    snccess    with    rye    in    corn.      We    want 
tribute.!  to  t-auses  other  than  the  pois-    something  that   will   make   fair   growth 
on   which   was  present  on   the  cabbage,    for  plowing  under  next  spring.     Do  yon 
The  inexperienced  person   will  lind  it     think  Canada  peas  would  do  any  goon, 
iiHiii'  diftitult   to  detect  the  presence  of    or  do  they  need  inoculation? 
tlie  calVliage  aphis  in   its  early  api'far-        "We   also   have  some  German   Prune 


trees  that  are  not  doing  very  w.-ll.  The 
leaves  are  pitted  and  brown  colored. 
We  have  never  seen  any  in-sects  on  them 
and  they  did  the  same  last  year.  The 
bark  seems  to  be  in  good  shape  and  this 
i3  the  only  variety  so  affected.  We 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  in  March. 

"Any  information  you  may  give  me 
on  the  above  will  bo  greatly  appre- 
ciated." J.   E.   M.,   Allegheny   Co.,   Pa. 

For  tiie  purpose  stated,  a  combination 
of  rye  and  vetch  sown  about  the  last 
of  August  or  the  first  of  September 
should  give  a  very  satisfactory  amount 
of  vegetation  for  turning  under  in  the 
spring.  If  this  combination  is  used,  20 
pounds  of  hairy  vetch  and  a  bushel  of 
rye  to  the  acre  should  bo  ample.  The 
second  year  it  is  sowed  or  in  later  years, 
which  indicates  that  some  inoculation 
may  be  desirable  at  first,  but  it  is 
rarely  given. 

The  Canada  peas  would  not  be  of 
great  service  because  they  are  killed  by 
frost,  and  hence  would  not  alTord  much 
vegetation  for  jilowing  under  in  the 
spring.  They  are  usually  sown  along 
with  oats  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
inoculation,  as  a  rule. 

We  would  prefer  to  see  a  sample  of 
the  leaves  from  the  German  prune  be- 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

ADAMS  COUNTY  FRUIT  BELT  TOUR 


7     171 


TIm!     Fruit    (i  rowers'    Association    of 
Adams  County,  J'a.,   ran  its  second  an 
nual   automobile    tonr  over   the    famous 
Adams  County   fruit  belt  on  August   10. 
Sixteen     automobiles    carried     members 
and  guests  of  the  association,  the  latter 
mainly   represetativos  of   railroad    com- 
panies serving   that   section.     The    tour 
covered   a   distance  of   64   miles   during 
which   67    orchards  were   visited.   Some 
idea   of   the   magnitude   of  the   orchard 
interests  of  the  section  may  be  gather- 
ed  from   the   following  statitistics  pre- 
sented to  the  visitors  by  the  secretary 
of    the   Association.      The    67    orchards 
visited   contain   175,000   apple   trees,  of 
which    75,000    are    in    full    bearing,   and 
100,000  peach  trees  with  40,000  in  bear- 
ing.    Many    other   orchards,   large   and 
small,  are  so  located  that  they  could  not 
be  conveniently  included  in  the  trip. 

Last  season  the  county  produced  194,- 
555  barrels  of  apples  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  fill  1,297  freight  cars 
of  the  usual  size.  Of  these  105,443 
barrels,  or  702  carloads  were  shipped 
in  barrels;  18,492  barrels  were  evapor- 
ated;   5.3,088   barrels   were   canned,  and 
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et  Stumps  Out 
The  CHEAPEST  Way 

Explosives  are  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  leading  State  Experiment 
Stations  as  the  cheapest  means  of  removing  stumps. 
Blast  out  your  stumps — turn  that  idle  land  into  money. 
You  can  do  the  work  yourself  easily  and  quickly  with 

4tlas  Farm  Powdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Tbe  OKginal  Fain  Powder 


Bore  a  hole,  put  in  the  charge, 
light  a  fuse,  and  the  work 
is  done!  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
blows  the  stump  entirely  out 
of  the  ground,  splitting  it  up 
so  it  can  be  handled  easily.  It 
breaks    up    the    subsoil    and 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

Our  bie.  ilhulfati^d  book  "  Better  1  arming  "  tells  how 
to  improve  the  fertility  ol  your  (»rm  by  breakiiiE  up 
the  fubsoil— how  to  make  ditches,  clear  land,  make 
holes  lor  tree  planting.  It  tells  how  any  farmer  can 
save  time  and  save  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Howdei — The  Safest  Explosive, 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham.  Boston,  Houghton,  Jopllo 

Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


greatly  increases  its  fertility. 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs  little 
and  works  wonders  in  clearing 
land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
breaking  up  subsoil, tree  plant- 
ing, ditching  and  draining.  It 
saves  labor,  time  and  money. 

A'l  LA.S  POVVDKR  (.()..  WdminRton.  Del.  ' 
Scnil  mc  \oiir  7-1. page  bo»k  "Belief  K.irminc  " 
I  .im  inieroiid  in  the  use  o(  exploMvei  for  ihe 
purpose  before  ^hiih  i   m.irL  X.  "4 


Stump  BUttinir 
Houldrr  Hlaiiins 
Subwnl  BlaiimK 


Trrr  Planiing 
Diirti  Oigging 
Quarrying-Mining 


1  N.imc- 


AilHress 


Xlk*.^N,.t         ^*T 
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A  rnur  1 1 AOLC  uixiuix  ».-R.ur  uin  d.  rr^HiNN.  ntjwc-ui-  rrtrvm,  v.,t_(moi:.iM-rtiNu>  v.,v., 


N.  J.  330  HAMPERS  PER  ACRE 

for  attempting    to    diagnose    the    diflfi- 
culty. 

Peaches  for  Special  Bequirements 

"How  about  the  Halo  peach!  How 
will  it  compare  with  the  Elberta  f  la  it 
hardier  in  bud,  that  is,  will  it  stand 
our  winter  and  come  out  in  better 
shape  than  the  Elberta?  How  is  the 
Arp  Beauty  peach?  It  is  a  good  mar- 
ket peach,  and  itow  will  it  compare 
with  the  (Airman?  Wo  are  in  need  of 
a  good  yellow  peach  abont  the  Car- 
man seaHiju."  A.  B.  K.,  Lackawanna 
County,  I'a. 

In  regard  to  tiie  Hale  peach,  we  do 
not  yet  have  sulhcint  data  on  it  in  thi."> 
state  to  determine  its  exact  status. 
Prom  reports  elsewhere,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  at  least  as  hardy  in  bud 
as  the  Elberta,  and  probably  slightly 
hardier.  The  Arp  Beauty  is  generally 
considered  a  goo<l  market  peach.  It 
should  be  fully  equal  to  the  Carman  in 
this  resjx'ct,  altiio  it  may  not  carry  so 
well.  The  St.  .John  is  the  only  other 
yellow  variety  of  similar  season  th;it 
would  be  worthy  of  special  considrra- 
tiou  in  this  connection.  It  is  often 
rather  susceptible  to  rot,  'but  thij  dif- 
ficulty can  be  overcome  by  proper 
spraying. 

Winter  Injured  Poach  Trees 

"I  am  sending  my  mail,  trunk  and 
roots  of  a  sick  peach  tree  noticed  first 
by  leaves  turning  yellow.  Seems  to  be 
<lead  at  roots  but  alive  above  ground." 
Mrs.  N.  B.  L.,  Indiana  County,  Pa. 

The  tree  sent  is  evidently  another 
ease  of  winter  injury.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  such  trees  to  come  out  in  leaf  and 
apparently  be  nil  right  in  the  tops,  ev--n 
after  the   bark   is  entirely  killetl. 


SOLD  AT  $1.60  PER  HAMPER. 

17,619  barrels  were  made  into  cider.  In 
addition  to  barreled  fruit  shipped,  9,- 
048,000  pounds  of  canned  apples,  or 
168  carloads  of  canned  apples  were 
shipped;  270,000  pounds  of  evaporated 
apples,  9  carloads,  and  12  carloads  of 
sider  syrup,  which  in  shape  of  raw  cider 
would  have  made  100  carloads. 

The  shipments  of  fruit  from  Adams 
county  in  191.')  were  about  five  and  one- 
lialf  times  more  than  in  1903  which  was 
tlic  first  year  that  records  were  kept  by 
the  association.  The  estimate  for  the 
year  1916  puts  the  crop  at  about  10 
percent  more  than  last  year. 

During  the  year  1915,  146  carloads  of 
]»eaches  were  shipped  from  the  county, 
averaging  640  baskets  to  a  car,  a  total 
of  about  100,000  baskets.  In  addition 
to  apples  and  peaches  Adams  county 
marketed  1,950  bushels  of  pears;  7,828 
baskets  of  plums,  2,924  'baskets  of 
cherries,  17  carloads  of  potatoes  and  6 
cars  of  early   cabbage. 

The  territory  traversed  contained 
about  ."i.OOO  acres  of  apple  trees.  The 
secretary  estimated  that  the  total  plant- 
ings of  tho  county  are  easily  double 
that,  and  calculating  that  the  small 
yield  of  four  barrels  to  a  tree  would 
give  a  production  of  a  carload  to  an 
acre,  showed  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  apple  crop  of  Adams 
county  will  represent  a  serious  problem 
in  transportation,  for  with  the  present 
plantings  in  bearing  a  total  of  10,000 
carloads  of  aj>pk'8  will  have  to  be  handl 
ed  in  a  space  of  about  si.x  weeks.  He 
suggested  that  trackage  for  loading 
would  be  the  problem  that  would  nee.l 
to  be   worked   nut  lirst. 


Elbow  WorkConeV 
Runs  Itself !  ^ 


Yes,  sir!  Gospel 
truth!  No  need  to 
turn  a  grain  grader 
and  cleaner  now  if 
you  don't  want  to! 


I  The  wonderful  Chatham  Motor  Mill  runmtaelf — 
cleans.  Kradea.  separates.  While  you  twatchi    And  I   ^i 
thinlc!  40to60bushetoanhour!   Hand  pick inR  could  ■'■^ 
not  do  it  better.    A  genuine  Chatham  Mill  with  a        ^ 
dandy  m  H.  P.  general  utility  gas  engine,  all  ready  to  run 
And  the  price?     So  low  you'll  marvel!    Quick!    A  postal! 
Get  free  book  on  cleaning  and  grading.  Telia  all  about  the 

ICHATHAM  MOTOR  MILU! 

30  Days'  Fre«  Trial— No  Money  Down 


Easiest  terms  you  ever  saw.    Free 

trial— no  money  down.     Not  a  cent 

till  it  make.s  good.  That's  it!  Clean 
I  and  grade  your  Fall  wheat  seed,  your 

market  grain,  your  grass  seed.  In- 
I  crease  your  crops,  your  profits.  Cut 
I  out  docking.  Thousandt  are  doing  it ! 

[MANSON  CAMPBEU  CO.,  Dept  AE-3  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis! 


Remember!    The  Chatham  is  now  i 
sold  three  ways:  (1)  complete  with 

pnifine  and  power  attachment;  (2)  mill  and 
power  attachment  only  (if  you  have  an  en- 
gine);   (.1)  regular  H««<  f»««r   (eaHipBt  run- 
ning marhine  on  earth).     Write  at  once!  1 
Get  tho  FM€  iSOK— fMt  TilM.— tOW  f  MCE*—  | 
LIIEIU  CREDIT.     A  puHtal  u.cl>^  all     FREE. 


VETCH 
QROMTERS 

Ask  about  our 
special  mach- 
ine for  separat- 
ing Vetch  from 
rye,  oats,  etc. 
Literaturefree. 


(~\  ,  1  -i-*!  .       For  Sept.  ana 

Strawberry  Plants  ^til^eV'^.^S^d 

pot-grown  plants  of  the  leading  standard  and  Ever- 
hearing  varieties.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 
Raapberrv.    Blackberry,   .\sparaitii<i    Plants,    Fruit 

rre«».  Catalog  free.  HARRY  A.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Farm  for  Sale 


65  acres  l(x;ated   near    Hchool, 
stores,    trolley    and  churches. 

In  a  high  state  of  cultlvatloo.      Can  be  boiiKhi   with 

or  without  Stock.  Age''Of  owner  only  reason  for  .sclllni; 

cheap. 

NICHOLAS  WOLF,         KlntnerHVlllo,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


WEEDLESS  TIMOTHY  »««« 


per 
cent      Pure 
Red  Clover  and  other  field  seeds. 
O.  M.  Hcott  *  Sons  Co.     837  Main  9t.,  Marysvlllo,  O. 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors      -      -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunching  Atp&rajus,  Colery,  Ve^ataibles,  Etc 

Attractively   prepared    products    command    top 
prices  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 
Send  for  Free  Sainiden  and  prices. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Market  St..  PhiU, 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

small  plot  of  Kround. 

about  It 

OI.NSENO  NOR8EKY. 


Make 
money 


blK 
on 


Booklet  lOcenu  telling  all 

THE   HISlNti  SUN 

Box  U.  Narrows.  Ky. 


DAYBREAK  RocK  PHOSPHATE- 


Wrlto  UH   for  Iho  "Poll  Ftxxl  R(X)k"  and  the  pnxif  that  Rock  Phosphate 
i.s  "the  011I.V  I'oonomlcal  and  i)ermanent  source  of  I'bospboruii." 


FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 


12  Clay  St. 


Columbia.  Tenn. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TUe^Utt  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tn».  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay.  tkoroutUy  hufd  buraad.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  (ew  years.  Write  (or  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.    Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous   NATCO   IMPERISH- 

.,  ,  _         „        ,  AHI.K    SILO.    Natco    Kuildlng    Tile    and    Natco     Sewer    Pipe. 

Dktional  Firo  Proofing  Company  •  Ills  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


Increase  the  vaiee  et  year  Iaii4 
by  nslDf  JACKSON'S  Drain  TIk. 


Acres  of  Hwampy 
Laud    mclalmtMl 
....  »nd    made   fertile 

with  oil   tile.    We  are  alfw)  manufarturere  of  Hollow  Brick  and   hhtrkfi 
I>ealerHlii  H«>wer  PI11C,  Klu<' MnliiK  and    Hiillrtfrs'  Hiippilm     Wrlt«>  fo' 
ourcataioKM'' "  HeiiclllH  on  nrnliiano  and  lli>w  to  I 'rain    ' 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  K.,    110  THIRD  AVENUE  ,  ALBANY  .NEW  YOKK 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


AthjrMir  4«al«r.     Write  f*r  frM  kMMM.    VOHN  CNCMICAL  WORKft.  Verli.  fm. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Roman  Auto  Co. 
1000  Used  Autos 

Special  September  Prices 
$150  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today     for     Catalog     "A" 
See    Our    Prices    &    List    of    Oara 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916   CHALMERS    Touring    J700 

1916    PULLMAN    Touring    $450 

1916   MAXWELL   Touring    J450 

BUICK,    lato   model    JfOO 

CADILLAC,    late    style    J810 

OVERLAND  Roadster  like  new     f^^o 

HUDSON    Touring,    equipped    .  .  .*300 

And    1000   others,    $150    to   $750. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

203  N.   Broad   St.,   PhUa.,   P». 


TBe1}mrp 


THE    MILK    SITUATION    AND    ITS 
DIFFICULTIES 


"I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  YOU" 

BilaM-tMl  eowi  are  oontent«d,  hMlthy,  prodno* 
ttrJ^d  the  bettM  the  silo,  the  better  the  tUage. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

an  built  for  lonX  »eTTlc«»nd  preserre  the  fweetnotiof 
th«  ire«D  corn.  8t»TM  crroiote-dipped,  extra  «tronf 
hooiM.  tlmple,  eODTenient  doori.  Write  n«w  tor  lew 
„,l,,i   ru'lT'«r'*r-MT-Ute>'pro<>"*l*'o*> 

SlEMIEM  MCM6E  iJFe.  CO  .345  Wist  St..  Wutland.H. 


SILOS 


.^^^^ 


y/iiuv 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
pouuda  of  milk  cost  $2.12,  and  a  single 
quart  4.78  cents. 

In  New  Jersey 

From  the  3Ist  annual  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  station  we  have  rather  sig- 
nificant figures  on  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction, first  when  all  home-grown 
feeds  are  charged  at  the  actual  cost  of 
production,  and  second,  when  they  are 
charged  to  the  dairy  at  market  values 
or  what  they  would  'bring  if  sold  local- 
ly and  for  cash.  The  data  follows  in 
order: 

Number  of  cows,  31;  average  weight 
per  cow,  1,231  pounds;  average  food 
cost  per  cow  at  cost  of  production, 
$95.73,  at  market  values,  .'^121.60;  fixed 
charges  per  cow,  $70.22;  total  cost  per 
cow  with  feeds  at  production  cost, 
$16.").9i.j,  with  feed  at  market  value 
$191.82.  Average  production  per  cow, 
8,661  pounds  or  3,850  quarts.  Cost  of 
milk  with  feed  at  production  cost,  $1.91 


«*Ni<r«    row  eA'^yMl^ 

»  tMCWU.    MKtt  NSB 

E.F.SatucHTwat  Co, 


';;i 


In  Chester  County,  Pa. 

A  former  Chester  County  dairyman 
who  found  it  inexpedient  to  remain  in 
the  business  handed  the  writer  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  figures  which  are  argu- 
ment enough  in  themselves  for  his  soil- 
ing the  dairy.  To  economize  in  space  his 
figures  are  given  in  condensed  form 
and  amounts  chargeable  yearly  to  each 
of   his   forty   cows: 

Investment  in  cows,  barn,  milk  room 
and  ice  house  and  two  1.50-ton  silos, 
$11,400. 

Interest  and  depreciation  (cows)  $16; 
interest  and  depreciation  on  equipment, 
incidental  to  dairy,  $19.43;  feed  and 
roughage,  $83.08;  marketing,  including 
freight  to  Philadelphia,  hauling  to  sta- 
tion, use,  depreciation  and  loss  of  cans, 
(freight  and  can  use  are  based  on  7,300 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow),  $32.8.');  use  of 
bull,  $1.50;  labor,  $20.90.  Yearly  total 
cost  per  coTv,  $173.76. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  guesses 
or  estimates  but  are  taken  from  ledger, 
milk  sheet  and  check  stub  and  were  so 
disturbing  in  their  nature  that  a  sale 
was  advertised  and  the  cows  disposed  of 
on  the  strength  of  them.  The  cows,  by 
the  -way,  were  grade  TTolsteins  of  im 
usual   merit. 

In    this  man's  calculation    no    credit 
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"The  Guarantee  Spreader" 


Free  A  iiKcfiil 
Klft  (ilveii    to 
eivph  liKiulry 
Write  for 
you m  today. 


Vnliialilo  Cataloe 
printed  In  3  colorji 
and  exceedliiRly  low 
del  Iverert  price  Free 
Write  Ub  Today. 


KorveiMthc  OU.\HANTEK  LIMK 
&FERTILIZKH  HPKKADBll  with 
ItH  seven  superior  patented  features  haa  thoroughly 
and  convlnclnRly  demonstrated  ltn. superiority  over  prac 
tically  every  other  spreader  on  the  market.  Thequm- 
Hon  o(  spreader  superiority  hau  been  settled.  Gel  the 
actual  facta.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  a  GUARANTEE 
LIME  A  FERTILIZER  SPREADER.  While  others 
are  clalrnlnK  quality,  we  are  GUARANTEEING  IT. 
Write  us  today  fur  full  Information  and  exceedingly  low 
price.  fome«  fully  equipped  with  all  accessories  and 
FREIGHT   PREPAID. 

GuarantM  Mfg.  Co.  Oapt.  C.3,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Only  S2  Doivn 

One  Year  to  Pay!] 

■uye  the  New  Sutter*  u_ 
fly  Jr.  No.t.  Lightrannlna, 
easy  cleaning,  clone  •kim- 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
•  lltatime.  Skims  96  quarta 
Mr  hour.  Mmds  aUo  In  fouz  £S 
bursar  almM  up  to  6  1-2  sbowii  ben. 

I  SO  Dayi' Free  Trial  Sn,!.^-Tr''wT.! 

'  ((  uvra  In   rream.      PoaUl  brinirs  rree  c»t- 

'    Uos    folder  and  "direct  from  factory     oner. 

Tuy  from  th»  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

ALBAUCHDOVER  CO.  <»»  "/  No/* 

2167  l»T»hall  Blvd.  CMICAOe  if    6>* 


S5AMERICAN 

Upwwd         CRIAM 

SEPARATOR 

|s«ntonTrial.       Fully  Guarao 
'  teed.    EaayninninK,  euily  cleaned 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.      Bowl  » 
^^^^^^      ^^1^^,  snnilary  marvel.    Whether   a»lr> 

lalarge  or  tjn»IlobUmh»nd«imr  calalof;.     Addrem 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  »w  »C.  WW^i*.  N.  t 


A  SON  OF  A  FINE  SIRE 

~-i™.  ...__    ^«  TAKES 

CHECK  ViO.W  HIM 

HOLSTBIN    FRIRSIAN    BOLL  Calf  aon  of 

33-H).  sire.    Dam  oow  of  fine  capacity.    A 
bargain  for  aomeone.      Speak  quickly. 
STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Ltrerpool.   N.  V. 


1 


Working  Manager  Wanted  ^^^n't 

■mall  herd  of  thorough  bred  cowe  on  my  country  place 
Sfabout  100  acres  near  Washington  D  C .,  I  desire  to 
MtnSe  the  aervloes  of  an  Industrious,  and  reliable  work^ 
mg  manager  with  experience  In  farming  and  care  of 
ItvB  stock  Win  supply  oonfortable  house  and  garden, 
wages  IMO  per  month.  Send  answer  stating  experience, 
number  In  family,  and  references  to, 
OTOROE  E.  HAMILTON.  Union  Trust  BuUdlng. 
Waahlngton,  D.  C.  


HARRIS  SIANCHIONS, 


iniure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cowtcomfoitable.  are  emly  and  econoin- 
ictUy  inrtalled.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lmed. 
they  willgivelife-long«ati»f«ctionand  »er»ice.  ^^^ 
CD17I7  Illustrated  Catalog 
r  IxT-Ili  deictibes  the  H»rri»  Line  of  labor- 
saving  bamequipmenL  Please  write  for  it  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  300  Main  St.     Salem.  Ohio 


30  DAYS  FREE'tu^ 


S«nd  Us  No  Mon«y  In  Advane* 

Tks  ■••  laprtvstf  CkiHwM  brings  buttej'  in 


8  to  7  minuter  ^Operates^eajUy 

_  _  'H 

"WHtitodaT  for  VH«E  n<>OK",  *'""' 

SV^i, :ne«  of  ButUr  Making"  Valuablo  laform»- 


„    .,, ,.    GeU 

ALL  ('not  p«^)  of  th«  butter  f  ata^Trr  JtaOdara 

FrED.    WHt.  today  for  VRKE  BOOK*'    New 


tlon.    Send  po»t  card. 
•  THE  MMOH  MFB.  CO.  B»»t.  r, 


cuaraa.  oma 


A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY 

tor  a  namber  of  young  men  to  work  on  DrUI-P~ 
- and 

^„_   .n 

live  wlrea.      Addr 


Oruiing  Maohiiiea  u3  alao  to  learn  operating  Sorew 
MaohtaM*.  Good. wage*  and    permanent  position   for 


Gtawal  Mantani  t  Irm  Mft  Cil 


Ditrdt,  MkM|M. 


HOPF  OF  POMEROY  38174    WITH  RECORD  OF  11843  6  LBS.  MILK  AND  606.08  LBS. 
FAT  AS  A  TH?EE-YEA^  OLD.    OWNED  BY  M.  T.  PHILIPS.  CHESTER  CO..  PA. 


Quit  the  Hobteb  Business?    No. 
Joat  Mofcd     GruBptd!  (or  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prlc^toolow  to  print. 
Hdter  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff— we  must  seu. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lUtt  ttaok  Farm,  $teckbr1(l<^  N.Y.torwsrly  MnmmTlllt 

ynniimiuin. • " "' ' ' " "" " "IS 

i  Jersey  CatUe  for  Profit  a^^;  I 

I  g^n^?^o5-.Renshaw^\li;^'?airghPa.  | 

WIMMMHMMMlWIMIMHMIimilliniMinilUllllttlllOIIIIIMtlHll HI Ml 11111  = 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

Cbeaoer  and  cleaner  than  straw.  ^Prtoe  lowest  now. 
Write  for  deeoriptlve  circular  and  prioee  on  car  lota 
drilvered  toyour  staUon.^^  aik--- M  v 

Smith  *  Son,    Mate  at-,    AlB«ny,ll.T. 


CORN 


Hanrester  outa  and  ttarowa  In  pile  on 
barveater  or  windrows.  Man  and 
horae  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a 
Com  Binder.  Sold  In  every  Mate 
Prioe  only  S22.00  with  fodder  binder 
'ftBtlmonlals  A  eeuiog  FREE  showing  picture  otHar- 
rler  PROCESS  MfH  Co..  Dei>t.  339.  Saline,  Kan 

TJ.n.1ol^A:n  Tliill  for  sale.  An  exceptional  Individual 
HOlSteiD  OUll  bom  July  let  1916.  Large,  heal- 
thy, nloely  marked  black  ft  white,  straight  back ;  bred 
from  blgb  grade  producing  stock.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunlty^to  procure  a  sire  ready  for   eervloe  at  a  reason 

Medford,    N.  J. 


able  price. 
iCV 


STACY  ARMSTRONG, 


1J..v1<.*^<>:na    Sep.  1  shipment.  1  carload  graHs  calves 
I1.018T.CII1S    7^  pure:  2  carloads  year:  and  2  year 


olds;  12  registered  calves  4  to  10  weeks  old 
Quality   right 


iCTi  i>i».Tco  ..  ./v.  ../  ........  «....    Price  and 

^ _         Fresh  cows  and  springers   furnished  on 

D.  M.KOCH.  Agent  Cortland,  N   Y. 


TT_i_|.  _•_  Registered  4  year  old   bull,    t 

nOlSteinS  a.  R.  O,  daughters-.  2  registered 

3  reglsterMl   3  year  old  heifers;  ajjo.a /I«/'«, 

wk_a _a_k&  wT    IT V4  I  . V  N      1 


Prioea  right. 
FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE. 


that  has 
calves 

_„„  „ belters 

PLUMLVN  FARM. 
PA.,       (near  Norrlstown) 


Aynhi 


:..»  Tl.ill  calf  from   third  generaUon  olA. 

ire  DUII   R.  dams.  Fashionable  color.  Pries 

R  TEMPLETON  4  80N8.    Ulster.    Pa 


!?«_  C»l..  Thirty  four  grade  HolHteIn  and  Durham 
r  or  naiC  yearltngs  *  2  year  olds.  Seven  steers,  27 
boltera.    T.  L.  KIncb.  Alba.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa 


per  cwt.  or  4.31  cents  per  quart;  witli 
feed  at  market  value  $2.21  per  cwt., 
or  4.98  cents  per  quart. 

In  the  first  case  hay  was  figured  at 
$4.82;     green     forage    at     $2.68;     corn 
stover  at  $4,  and  silage  at  $3.50  per  ton, 
said   to   be   actual   coat   of  production. 
In  the  second  case  hay  was  figured  at 
$15;    green    forage   at   $3;    corn    stover 
at  $8,  and   silage  at  $5  per  ton.     The 
cows   were    unusually   heavy   and    Hol- 
steins  largely  predominated.  They  gave 
the  remarkable  average  of  8,661  lbs.  of 
milk  per   cow,  testing  3.96  percent   of 
fat  at  a  cost  of  $4.31  and  4.98  cents  per 
quart  respectively.     In  case  of  such  a 
herd,  if   the  farmer  sold   his  roughage 
to  his  cows  at  cost,  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing his  milk  at  the  farm  would  be  4.31 
cents  and  if  he  secured  market  prices 
for  his  roughage  the  cost  at  the  farm 
would   be   5   cents  per   quart.     The   in- 
vestigator   states   that   "no    charge   is 
made   for   the   investment   in  the   farm 
itself  or  the  dairy  buildings  and  includ- 
es neither  dairy  apparatus,  milk  utensils, 
incidental  expense,  nor  insurance." 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the 
angle  of  a  practical  dairyman,  the  late 
Director  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station  presented  figures  on  a  some- 
what diflferent  basis  but  arrived  at 
practically  the  same  figures.  Allowing 
an  average  production  of  7,500  pounds, 
he  determined  the  cost  of  100  pounds  tq 
be  $2.20  and  that  of  a  quart  4.83  cents. 
These  figures  are  based  on  prices  of 
labor,  feed,  etc.,  obtaining  eight  years 
ago. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

For  every  purpo«)e  to  suit  every  particular  need.  All 
slies.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  booklet*  prioee. 
ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO.,       •      •       Lincasiif,  Pa. 


t>^^*^^* 


,A     P.I 


w^  k 'wr^^TfC     TU.  ^ 

f  A  1  Cn  1  O      *g^"  J  siLetch"or~M^el  for  Se.rchr 

BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FRf  C 
Watsen  C  Calsman.  Patent  I^wyer.Wasblngton.D  C. 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old  Rpliablo  House 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sena  Co. 

123-25  Wabath  BIdt,  Plttobur|l>.  f^ 


is  given  for  manure  but  a  rather  gen- 
erous allowance  of  $5  is  given  each  cow 
for  her  calf.     In  determining  the  cost 
of  production  the  dairy  is  grouped  into 
three  classes  according  to  their  average. 
A  group  of  his  best  cows  averaged  3,900 
quarts  and  naturally  this  was  produced 
at   the   lowest  price   per   quart   of   any, 
the  figure  being  4.3  cents.     The  second 
group    yielded    an    average    of    3,700 
quarts,    costing    4.5    cents,    while    the 
third    group    at    3,.300    quarts    and    ap- 
proach more  nearly  the  performance  of 
common  farm  dairies,  but  still  superior 
to  them,  turned  out  a  product  at  5  cents. 
Objection  has  been  made  to  the  high 
depreciation    charged,    but    this    is    de- 
fensible on  the  ground  of  almost  certain 
losses    which    overtake    the    dairyman 
from   year    to   year.      For    example,   in 
f'ase  of  the  next  set  of  figures  presented, 
the  herd  was  assumed  to  bo  more  valu- 
able at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning  and  this  "appreciation"  was 
credited  to  the  extent  of  $.136  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced  that 
year.     Two   years  later   the    herd    was 
found  to  bo  tubercular  and  slaughtered, 
with  a  heavy  loss  to  the  owner.    Where 
in   any    former   calculation   had   he  pro- 
vided for  this  eventuality? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  accounts  from 
this  farm  are  kept  by  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  Washington,  J).  C,  from 
whose  records  I  take  the  following  sum- 
mary for  1912: 

Number  of  cowh,  30;  total  expenses, 
$4,467.62;  average  rash  receipts  per  100 
lbs.  for  milk,  $2,184;  herd  appreciation 


FARM  BARGAIN.  106  acres.  Alfalfa,  Btock,  grain  and 
fruit  farm;  60 acres  bottom  soil;  Improvements  good. 
On  pike  near  pavement,  school,  R.  R.  and  Ohio  Unlvertd 
ty.  Can  be  divided,  111,400.    Lock  Box  426.  Athens,  0. 

Farmer  Wanted  forsaWo^nT"   ^"^'^ 

Morris  Farm,  '  Bridgeport.  R.  4.  Conn. 


T *U„..  TT^Uai.   Our  I  14  Chrome  AJax  sewed* 

Ijeatner  Halter    can-t  break.    »1  each  prepaW. 
PIEDMONT  CO.  N.  Philadelphia  P.  O.,  Pa 


Representatives 
Wanted 

at  the  following  Fairs: 


(Mearfield,  Pa. 
Westfield,  Pa. 
Smethport,  Pa. 
Gratz,  Pa. 
New  F'reedora,  Pa. 
HoUidaysburK,  Pa. 
Lehighton,  Pa. 
Forksville,  Pa. 
St.  Mary's,  Pa. 


Sep.  12-15 
Sep.  12-15 
Sep.  13-15 
Sep.  10-22 
Sep.  21-23 
Sep.  25-29 
Sep.  26-29 
Sep.  27-29 
Oct.  3-7 


Good  wages  can  be  made  so- 
liciting subscriptions  at  these 
fairs  and  no  investment  is  re- 
quired. 

All  necessary  supplies  furnish 
ed  without  charge.  None  bu- 
responsible  applicants  consid- 
ered. Send  letter  of  recom- 
mendation with  your  applica- 
tion. 

Penniylvania  Farmer 

261-«3  S  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


September  9,  1916. 


"Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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b  100  lbs  milk  produced,  .136;  thickness  of  wall.  You  may  well  build 
^"^  f  n.,inure  for  each  100  lbs.  milk  your  pit  five  feet  deep,  as  that  is  not 
.alueofma^^  Total  receipts  100  lbs.  too  great  hight  to  throw  the  silage. 
P'  -Iv  nroduccd  $2,448;  total  cost  of  Assuming  that  you  follow  those  dimen- 
''^  .u  milk  produced,  $2,415.  Profit  sions,  you  will  need  a  wall  IJ  feet 
'''    Oo'lbT  milk  produc'ed,  $.033.  thick,    5    feet    high    and    38    feet    long 

P'r  i.ntanv  it  Will  be  noticed  the  (circumference  of  silo).  This  wall  will 
"of  making  each  quart  of  milk  on  cont.am  285  cubic  feet,  and  for  best 
p,.ce  of  ""l  \^  ^^^^gg  of  .05  cents,  results  should  be  made  up  of  one  part 
'KlTis  very  little  encouragement  to  good  cement,  three  parts  sand  and  five 
Jtaken  from  the  foregoing  data.  It  parts  gravel  and  stone. 
'  t  be  a<lmitted  that  dairying  in  many  Quantities  required  will  vary 
is  not   a  self-sustaining  business    si/.e  of  stone  used 


IF  YOU  FEED  1 


TmM- 


YOVR  PROFITS 
-ivlll  DOVBLE 


cases 


with 
An  old  rule  for  com 
/.w'irUmitrorTedueerthV  profit  puting  materials  required  is  based  upon 
'"  e  al  farm  rops.  Of  course  there  the  standard  requirement  of  .058  bar- 
""  'Tv  notable  ex  options  but  this  rels  of  cement,  .0163  cubic  yards  of 
Icrasi^  red  i^t,r  beginning,  has  sand  and  .0.326  cubic  yards  of  stone  in 
article,  as  ^      ^^^  ^^  concrete  wall.     Ap- 

to  do  with  ,'^°"^^^^«"«;; ;'^f  "fr,*  plying  this  rule  your  285  ci^bic  feet  of 

,3„k  and  file,  or  average  dairyman.  py     g^,      require'  about    17    barrels    of 

r::iinrth ;  t^^^t  ^^X  — >  ^  -^^«  ^-^«  ^'r\  -' ': 

Tfl  with  the  one  great  exception  of    cubic    yards    o^   stone.     This   does    not 
of  hfe  with  the  one  g  j  .^^^^^^  ^^^   necessity    for    which 

„ilk  has  -<i--4^J"  P;";^  j;    "^  Z  wm  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 

last  five  years.    Why  ^^^^  f  ^'i^P*^  .";'^  u  floor  is  put  in  it  should  be  at  least 

^hy  has  the  --"-"«  P;^^';;°^^i^j;  4  inches  thick,  or  better  6  inches.  The 

to  expect  farmers  to  se  1  ^^T^lZ  area  of  your  floor   will  bo   113   square 

below  actual  cost  of  P-<^"«^  °;'    ^^;^\'^    f.^t,  at  6  inches  in  depth  would  give  57 
i„g  could  be  more  logical  and  necessary    ^^,^    ^^^^     ^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^.^^    35 

than  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price 


30%  Protein  and  10%  Fat  Is 
what  you  are  guaranteed  when 
buying  "Atlas  Dl«tiller«' 
Grains. "  You  NOW  can  get 
ATLAS  in  any  quantity— and 
—remember  by  feeding  this 
brand  you  get  three  times  ^he  protein  and  fat  of 
com,  oats,  bran  and  barley,  and     ATLAS    costs 

much  less.  -...-ai  v 

GET  A  FREE  SAMPLE 

write  TODAY  for  a  FREE  sample     Increase  yo^^'l^  "^^^ 
butter  fat  rroducUon  by  feeding    ATLAS.      Aaoress 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Company 

PEORIA  "0*  I"*'  ILLINOIS 


its. 


Kw— "• 

rs^K. ^ 


paid  a  dairyman  for  his  milk. 

Quality  is  a  factor  that  must  be  tak- 
en into  account  and  upon  which  sooner 
or  later  all  milk  will  be  sold.  Grades 
must  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
fat  content  and  cleanliness,  and  much 
more  stress  placed  upon  the  latter  than 


feet,  which  would  require  3,5 
barrels  of  cement,  1  cubic  yard  of  sand 
and  2  cubic  yards  of  stone. 


SUSSEX    COUNTY    H0L8TEINS    AT 
TBENTON  FAIB 


Preliminary  registrations  indicate  that 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  will  make  a 


is  true  of  present  regulations.     A  farm-    ^^  showing  of  purebred  Holsteins  at 

himself  at   considerable   ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^.^  ^^^^     «„„„_  ,_ 


er  who  equips 

expense  to  produce  milk  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  with  low  bacteria  count 
must  receive  a  compensating  price,  not 
according  to  his  personal  ability  to  se- 
cure as  much  but  rather  because  he 
meets  a  recognized  standard. 

Very  few  are  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  milk  situation.  Somewhat 
prophetic,  however,  is  the  recent  history 
of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  raising, 


Sussex  ha.i 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  milk  pro- 
ducing counties  of  the  state,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  become  strong  in  pure- 
bred Holsteins.  Among  the  leading 
herds  are  those  of  the  Belle-Ellen 
Farms,  the  Auray  Farms  and  the  Brook- 
dale  Farm.  The  latter  farm  will  show 
12  head  at  the  coming  fair  which  com- 
bine good  production  records  with  show 


APPLET 

Every  year  hundreds  more  farmers  buy 
buskers, as  they  find  the  most  econom- 
ical, efficient  way  to  save  all  the  feed 
value  of  a  com  crop  is  to  husk  the  cars 
and  make  fodder  of  the  leaves  and  stalks. 
The  Appleton  was  the/irsetucceHsfulhUBker. 
ADPletons  made  ycora  ago  are  giviiiB  K""a 
Bervlcetoday.  Few  parts,  made  extra  Ktrong.  mean 
"oDB  lite.  Jew  repairs  »nd  poeitive  dependabUxly. 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  busker  of  equal  size.  Appleton  hu^Jts  clean- 
est  shellB  least,  bas  most  efficient  corn  saver.  Cuts  or 
■Sreds  leaves  and  Htalk.  while  busking  ears  Fodder 
VBluesavedfromemallacreaKepayB  tscoat  S-*^'^". 
lafesl  to  operate.  Works  in  all  conditions  of  corn^ 
Appleton  Mf«.  Co..       6138     Ft«o  St..  B.Uv...  Dl. 


Husker  an</ 
CShreddc^r 


ittle,  sheep  and  hog  raising,    ^^^jj^ipg,     One  of  the  strongest  of  the 
which,  on  account  of  low  prices,  drove    ^^.^^jj^^^jg  ^^^^^  ^jn  t,e  Mary  Johanna 


so  many  out  of  the  business  that  a  short 
age  in   our   meat   supply   has   occurred 
and   we    are    now    paying    cxhorbitant 
prices  for  meat  as  a  result  of  lbl»  con- 
dition.    The  problem,  then,  is  shall  we 
invite  a  repetition  of  this  with  milk  as 
the  commodity  involvedl    Surely  dairy- 
men will  not  much  longer  continue  in  a 
losing  business  and  conditions  must  be 
righted  so    that   the    consumer   will   be 
spared  paying  14  or  15  cents  per  quart 
in  the  next  few  years,  instead  ol  a  just 
price  now,  which  will  insure  continued 
milk  production  at  fair  prices. 

SIZE  OF  SILO— FOUNDATION 


Walker  who  made  20,368.5  lbs.  milk 
and  840.24  lbs.  butter  last  year  in  a 
semi-official  test  running  365  days.  An- 
other is  Milly  Wayne  Roe,  a  good  old- 
fashioned  type  of  cow.  Her  oldest 
daughter,  Milly  Wayne  Roe,  2nd,  last 
year,  as  a  three-year-old,  made  734.66 
lbs.  butter  in  365  days.  She  averaged 
4.21  percent  butter  fat  for  the  year.  A 
third  entry  is  the  two-year-old  heifer 
Pictje  Burko  Spot  who  has  a  record 
of  19  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. — R. 


HOMEMADE  STERILIZER  FOR 
DAIRY  UTENSILS 


Husker  book  free! 

Describes  four  sizes  for  engines  of 
4  h  p  and  up.  Shows  why  It  pays  to 
handle  corn  this  way.  Write  today. 


Cream  separatoK 


Will  save  you  up  to  $100  a  year  over  any 
other  separator.  For  this  reason:  Every  sep- 
arator (except  Sharpies)  will  lose  cream  when 
turned  below  speed  (as  19  out  of  20  people  do). 

Sharpies  skims   clean  at  any  speed-due  to  the  wonder- 
ful   "Suction-feed"    invention.        Write    for    our    caia.Os. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.      -      West  Chester.  Pa. 

Branch—  Chlc-r.  Son  Fr.ncl.co  Portland  T«.Hrto 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  $  1 5 

7-8  holsteln  heifer  calves,*  15 
^ar^;    express  paid    In    loU 

f   ,   ,^8  high  grade  cowB  due 

::.»Hhen  Aug.  or  8epl.  Jo 

lu  li  Ktade  yenrllDgsand  two 

,    r  olds.  26  registered  hell- 

ra  1  to  2  year  olds:  15  regi^ 

tered  heifer  calves  5  months 

old;  registered  bulls  all  age.. 

JOHNC.  REAOAN. 

■■%     TMUy.  N.  T 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


A  sim^e  and  efficient  homemade  steam 
sterilizer  which  can  be  built  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $5  to  $10  is  described  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  748,  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  device 
is  intended  for  use  in  sterilizing  dairy 
utensils  at  home  at  low  cost.    The  buUe- 
in  is  mailed  free  upon  request  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


"I  expect  to  build  a  silo  soon.  I 
have  plenty  of  rough  field  stone.  Oan 
I  use  them  with  concrete  for  silo  pit 
and  foundation!  I  expect  to  dig  down 
about  4  feet  below  the  surface.  How 
much  sand  and  cement  will  I  need  and 
in  what  proportion  should  the  concrete 
be  mixed!  Would  I  need  to  surface  the 
pit  to  make  it  smooth!  How  large  a 
silo  would  I  need  for  a  dairy  of  20 
cows  for  winter  feeding!"— A.  8.  D. 

A  stone  and  concrete  foundation  is 
satisfactory  for  any  type  of  silo.  If 
you  expect  to  feed  silage  for  seven 
months   in   the  year   you   will   have  to 

provide 

You  will  feed   about  40  pounds  of  su-    ,j,j^jg  'g^^p    ^.^g    taken    to    prevent    the 

ace  per  dav  which,  with  20  cows,  will    spread  of  infantile  paralysis.     As  a  re- 

call  ?or  800  V^^^^^  ^^  ^^'JfJ^  Sl^o^Seg^  t^de^y^d.  '?ret;S 

210   days    will    require    168,000    pounds  ^^^^^^^    announced    August    28,    read    as 

or   84    tons.      Feeding    off    800    pounds  f^n^j^,,.  Registration  Days  will  be  Mon- 

ner  dav  will   require  a  silo   12   feet   in  ,jav,  Tuesday  and   Wednesday,  Septem- 

,.         /            J       io  f„„f  «;1a  \n  ho'd  S4  ber    18—20.      Re  examinations    and    ex- 

diameter,  and  a  12  foot  silo  *«  h«'y *  ^^j„^tions  for  admission  and  advanced 
tons  must  be  36  feet  high.     Your  siio. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  slre-s  dam  as  a  senior  4  yr  old  .has  the  followm_g 
and  4^9 


-Poued  ^B'uMUi'iVonp.  Catslo*  «or  mmp^ 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarkt  Summit.  P>. 

T>  tf    1   4.«:«.       BuU  calf.  5  months  old  from 

Reg.    Holstem       a.R.O,   nam.  record    20  lb 


^p"r JKmi'ir ''"  '^'^^^ 


BInl  In-Hand.   Lane.  Co.  Pa. 


DELAYED  OPENING  AT  PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE  COLLEGE 


The  State  Department  of  Health  ord 


,n   the  yc"   you   wui    n»v«  j  ^.'^  that  all  schools  and  colleges  should 

for    about    210    day's    feeding.  „„t  ^p^^  before  Monday,  September  18. 

11  feed   about  40  pounds  of  sil-  ,j,j^jg    g^^p    ^.^g    taken    to    prevent    the 

...       .-.v^  _      :ii  ..        »    *      »      _  A.  •  1 . ..  1 :»  Ac*    n    VA. 


buys  yearling  Guernsey  Bull,  sire  has 
T  no  no  A.  R.  Sire  and  Para  and  out  of  Imp. 
1  KJKJ.yjKJ  j^^„p^  nny\nt  3H  lbs   on  pasture-  _^ 
AMOS  ROTHENBEROER,         R  D  1.  Lansdale.  Fa 


High  grade  belter  calves  SIO  to  SIS 
express  paid  In  lota  of  Ave.  Book 
your  order  now  for  fall  delivery. 
Home  remarkable  bargains  In 
young  heifers  from  ft  weeks  to  18 
mos.  of  age.  Reg.  bull  calves  from 
»25  up.  4  reg.  heifer  calves  priced 
to  sell.  Three  grade  heifers  4  reg. 
bull  4  months  old  for  SIOO.  Write 
your  wants  In  HobttelnH. 
C.  W.  ElUsJr.    Cortland,  N.Y. 


Buys  a  registered  Holstein  Bull-s 
beauty  of  royal  breeding  with  all 
papers  and   express  prepaid  to     your 

HUtlon.     Wre:  cost  SIOOO  00  when  a  calf  and  bis  dam 

and  sires  dam  have  A.R.O.  records  of  better  than  32  lb. 

of  butter  In  7  days.  each.  The  dam  of  this  calf  has   a 

large  A  R.O.  record  and  should  make  much  more  later. 

Send   for  photo  and  pedigree.  Write  today-don  t  wait. 

Also   registered  heifers. 

LEVELACRES  FARMS.  C.ssvllle.  N.  Y. 


$75.00 


Holsteins 


^       J       /-I       „^„c    either  sex,   all   ages:   also 

Grade    CrUernseyS    registered  nampslre  boars 
i^  Lawn  Farm.  Box  2.      Blrd-ln-hand.  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS   ^"'^ '°^  ""^"^  "f 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE.  COATE8VILLE  PA 


2  bulb    ready   for  service  and  bull 
calves  under  1  yr.  old.  Johanna,  Posob 

and  De  Kol  strains.     Prices  S30  to  S70  ,  „    „ . 

BROOKOALE  FARM, GREENVILLE.  PA. 

r*  .-_^»^..  Il^itr^r  Calvee wanted;  anyone  hsv 
(jUernSey  rleiler   ingreglatered  oalveafor  »ale. 
give' particulars  In  first  letter.  Must  be  marked  A  priced 
right        Amos  Rothenberger.     R.  D.  I.  Lansdale.  Pa. 


DMiMorMl    HnlitHa    .ad    nutnun      biiHs  from 

Jofflr^lEAnrF^^ifArs.     1^:T'l"'!i'arKV'^^l.|wor,d.  "  FRED.  G.  RUNK 


a    I l?..,^!, ««.,/»  on  bred  sow.  Pure  Hoi.  buH 

sale  or  HiXCnange  oalt  meely  marked.  Dam 
(Diiktns  ftO  lb.  day.    C.  K   CMwel.  R.  n  1   Hewhey.Pa 

GuarnMy*  Reg  bulls,  different  ages,  splendid  breeding, 
good  Individuals.  One  l)orn  Mar.  9,fftwn  A  white;  large 
nne  animal   Prices  right.  H.  C.  Taylor,  Embreevllle.  Pa 

T  r"'„l.T»o  bothBSxes.  Fine  stock  of  the 

Jersey  Calves     most   noted    pedigrees    in    the 

..    " ,„    ^    .,r^vT.^  Allentown.  Pa. 


YOU  NEED  A  UNADILLA  ' 

To  Save  Your  Corn! 


therefore,  should  be  12  by  36  feet.  You 
will  want  to  build  the  foundation  wall 
from  one  foot  to  18  inches  thick,  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  of  silo  built  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  you  arc 
building.      A    heavy    silo    an^    a    light, 


standing  will  be  held  on  these  three 
days,  beginning  at  1..30  P.  M.  Monday 
All  examinatiqns  formerly  scheilulod 
for  Thursday  will  be  hold  Monday 
afternoon  and  evening;  those  scedulod 
for  Friday  and  Tuesday  will  be  held 
Tuesday;  those  schcdnlrd  for  Saturday 
will  be"  hold  Wednesday.     Colloge  class 


yielding    soil    will    require    the    greater    es  will  begin  Thursday,  Sept.  21 


Are  you  fearful  that  your  backward  corn 
crop  won't  reach  maturity  ahead  of  frosts? 
The  emergency  can  be  met  by  erecting  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  and  havintf  it  ready  to  convert  your 
crop,   whether    it  be    soft,   mature    or   badly 
frosted,   into   palatable  sdaKOof  the  highest 
winter    foedii 
thousand: 
corn  last  , 
backward 
and  ask  for  prii 
shipped  promptly. 

■  ^j^^^^^^^^m^^m^^^^g^    UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  P,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  ^ 


10—174 


^- 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


September  9,  l9ij 


Good  "for  a 
generedion 

The  first  RU-BER-OID  roof 
was  laid  nearly  25  years  ago. 

It  was  a  novelty. 

But  it  made  good. 

RU-BER-OID  became  the  stand- 
ard prepared  roofing. 

Time  has  proved  it  the  best  and 
least  expensive  of  all  roofings. 

RU-BER-OID  roofs  laid  more 
than  20  years  ago  are  still  giving 
good  service.  Many  of  them  have 
not  cost  one  penny  for  repairs. 

You  can  distingruish  genuine  RU-BER- 
OID  from  itniudons  by  the  "  Ru-ber-oid 
man  "  on  the  wrapper. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  RU-BER-OID 
in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green. 


ZZ:^ 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  book*  you  check  on  thii  liti  will 
beMal  youhec.  Wrile  your  name  and 
■ddren  in  th«  margin  and  alale  what 
kind  of  buildinc  you  aie  planning. 

Roofing  a  Home 

Building  a  Poultry  Houac 

Building  a  Bungalow 

Building  a  Barn 

Building  Your  Oivn  Garage 

Covering  Your  Factory 

Artlatic  Roofa 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

S77    Woolworth  Buildins,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Alao  maken  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shlnslea,  Amiwud  Wall 
Board,  and  Impervile  Waterproofing  lor  Concrete 

Tk*  FaraMlRt  Paint  Co.,  San  Francitco,  (Undtr  Llctnta) 
Tkt  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Llmllad,  Montrtal 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 


Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  beet  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Robn 
erts  Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
Ellwood  Roberts  Co.,67S  Drexel  Bldg.,  PhlU. 


OLLINSJERSEY  REPS 


Healthy,  Prolific  Swine 

— no  brf«d  thrives  better,  or 
\  gives  more  pigs  per  Utter:  we  of- 
fer now  speclAlIy  line  bred  sowa. 
Book  Fice. 


'Se6 


_/ 373  lbs. in 

«:rJi°',r;  ml  9  months. 


Prize  O.  I  C'/s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  best  type  of  carefully  seleoted  0. 1  C. 
yoang  piga:  proline,  healthy  stock  whose  breeding  guar- 
antee* large  Utters,    can  seU  a  few  at  very  reasonable 
Srloes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
IREENBRAES    FARM,  Monroe.       New  York. 


Hounds  -  Honnds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox,  coon  or  rabbit 
hound,  broke  to  field  and  guaranteed.  Fox.  coon  and 
rabbit  hound  pupH,  %ft  each.  Pond  Bfamp  for  photos. 
M.  C.  LVTLl,  rrMMcluburi,  Ohf* 


RPATS  TO  feUT  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  OF 
PARSONS  ■"^J^SET' 

1  Ball  and  akip  vTMrwlMra  aad  pay  arpraaa 
CBaiiMa.  Wrlto  for  chib  offer  and  raHr*  list. 
Oxforda,  ShnpahIrM  anff  Poll«d-r>*lain««. 
PAR80W8.GrandLedge.Mich.   r4 


LAROI  ■EKKtHllin  AT  NIOHWCN>D 

Seventy  selected  fall  hoars  welRhlng  tn  srowlnR  rlR. 
not  fat,  225  to  .320  pounds  at  six  and  seven  months 
Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You  cannot  buy 

blgRer  or  bettor  onos.    Send  for  list. 
H.  C.  AH  H.  HARPFNniNO  Box  45,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Service  bonrR,  fall  gilts  and  young  pigi  for  sale  Satis- 
faction or  money  refunded  Send  for  cataloo.  Prices 
very  reasonablo     H    CiRIMSHAW,    North  East,  Pa. 


Reg  Chester  Whites  J^iS"!^ 

old  at  tS  A  tA  ea.  also  3  Reg    Holsteln   Bu 


old    . 
$35  •• 


I.  R.  Tanger 


make  room   will 

„8,   8  weeks 

—    ^ull  calves  at 

York  Springs.    Pa. 


CbMttr  Whittt  A  •.  I.  C't.  Sr/;^*-4Thiff<! 

tion  and  sate  delivery  gunrantead.  ENTERPRISE 

DAIRY  FARM,    John  L  Van  Horn  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa- 


ul' 4  D   has  raised  the   price  of  everything  but  our 

T>  An.  largo  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

WILL  H.  TOPK. R.  D.  3.  Carrolltou.  Ohio 

CHESTER    WHITES  and    POLAND    CHINAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulla 

J.  A.  BOAK.  Route  4         N«wai«tle,    Pa. 

Registered   Berkshires 

BDWIN  B.  MAULE. CoateaTlIU,    Pa 


!«„-»-,  Choice  fall  Hoars.  Ollts  bred  for  A<ig  A  Hept. 
UllVVlHprlng  pigs  mated  not-akin.  Pedigree  hir- 
nlshed    Write   Ira  1)   .lackson     R.  P.  10.  Van  Wert  O 


old. 

from 

Pa. 


Bellevue  Farm  Duroo  'bSSJS,  «'?!&"««  f 

Apr.  to  Aug.     Walter  T.  Wood,  CoateevlUe.  R.  P.. 

Berrlee  boars  a^ 

Medford,  N.J 


J«rM7  Red  Pigs  ^^^^i-Tw 


O.  Budd. 


sows. 
R.  D.  .1. 


Meriddle  Berkshires, 


fori 


Large,    bealthy.prollflc. 
Foundation  stock  always 
Ayer  A  McKlnny,    300  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


It  is  natural  for  a  bos  to  wallow.  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  trrounds,  to 
which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
occasionally.  The  hoirs  will  constantly 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough;  while  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP 
will  destroy  the  (fcmis  of  disease  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 

Dr.  Hess 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  f  «Um  aakcs  70  to  100  gallons  solotloa 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dippinir;  it  is  a  truar- 
nnteed  remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  arerms  and  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease,  invaluable  for  dis- 
infectinar  sinks,  drains  roughs,  Karbaire 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bottles,  quart,  half-uallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 


1  gallon 
can  $1.00 

Smaller  pkgs. 
■•  low  as  2Sc 

Except  In  far 

West  and 

Canada 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Does  not  gum,  color  or  blister. 
Makes  stock  comfortable. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Livestock 


TO    CONTROL    HARD-MOUTHED 
HORSE 


ag 

erted  by  simply  having  the  lines  fasten- 
ed in  the  usual  manner. — J.  McLaugh- 
lin, Washington  Co.,  O. 


SOME    ESSENTIALS   IN   SHEEP 
BREEDING 


I  Registeied  O.  I.  C.  Pigs   *'»"«' «'' 


Serviceable  Boars — Bred   gilts 
0   CARL  .IKWKTT. 


not  akin 


Mason,   Mich 


IMIirillllllHMIMHIl 


*•  V"  '  'o"  with  each:  2  .Ian.  boars  $1.5 ea   Thry 
»f«dandleB.  f.  W.  MACKINDER,  Mgr 

OU8TIN  STOCK  FARM.  Ilarrlsvlllc   Mich 


(jf  the  Loicestors  alone,  but  applies  to 
all  breeds  of  British  livestock.  Mesgf, 
Mansell,  of  Shrevvabury,  Shnopshire 
Kng.,  who  have  attained  fame  as  breed', 
ors  of  Shropshire  sheep  have  been  cou. 
tinually  breeding  the  same  family  on 
the  same  farm  for  upwards  of  seventy 
years.  Other  families  of  British  farm- 
The  accompany-  ers  have  continued  in  the  same  line  for 
ing  device  is  one  of  a  much  longer  period, 
the  best  I  have  ever  Altho  we  may  act  wisely  in  choosing 
foun.l  to  control  a  a  brood  and  have  continued  our  efforts 
hard  inouthed  horso.  along  the  same  line  for  a  considerable 
Buy  or  have  the  period,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  in 
harness-maker  make  ,„ind  the  utility  of  our  stock.  Other- 
a  one -inch  strap  wise,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  disap- 
with  rings  in  each  pointing.  Our  object  in  breeding  sheep 
end,  somewhat  should  bo  to  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
smaller  than  those  tity  of  the  test  quality  of  wool  and 
..n  lh(-  bridle.  Have  mutton  for  feed  consumed  and  care 
this  strap  stitched  given,  not  the  production  of  various 
to  the  crown-piocu  fancy  points  that  seem  to  have  but  lit- 
of  the  bridle,  as  tie  value  outside  of  the  show  ring, 
shown  in  figure  by  Crossing  is  another  feature  of  breed- 
word.s  "stitch  here."  Then  drop  the  in^  ^ueh  misunderstood.  In  Great 
rings  down  thru  those  of  the  bridle  Britain  it  means  the  selection  of  ewes 
and  fasten  the  lines  into  them  instead  ^f  a  certain  breed  which  are  crossed 
of  to  the  bridle  rings.  This  gives  prac-  ^iti,  a  male  of  another  breed  in  order 
tically  twice  the  force  to  the  pressure  to  produce  market  lambs.  The  produce 
against   the   horse's   mouth   that   is   ex-    of   this   cross    is,    however,    never   used 

for  breeding  purposes.  For  instance 
Cheviot  ewes  are  sometimes  crossed 
with  Down  rams  and  sotnetimes  with 
Wensleydalos  and  others  of  the  Leices- 
ter families  in  order  to  produce  lambs 
with  better  feeding  and  'better  selling 
qualities  than  the  purebred  Cheviot 
The  farmer  who  plans  to  make  the  However,  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of 
keeping  of  sheep  a  part  of  his  livestock  Cheviot  ewes  a  certain  number  of  the 
operations  should  first  consider  what  best  are  mated  with  best  Cheviot  rama 
breeds  are  best  suited  to  his  environ-  These  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
ment.  Important  as  this  matter  really  ^hUe  the  half-bred  ones  are  sold  to  the 
IS,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  lowland  farmers  for  fattening.  No 
entirely  overlooked.  On  this  principle,  British  breeder  thinks  of  using  these 
however,  will  largely  depend  his  sue-  cross-bred  animals  for  breeding.  To 
cess  or  failure.  The  flocks  of  Great  ,„any  of  our  breeders  this  crossing  is 
Britain  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  overdone.  Not  having  started  right  a 
principally    because    the    environments   ^an    may    become    dissatisfied,    crosses 

have   been   very   carefully   studied    and   ,,,,>»,   o.,»fu».  i a   x.     •        ..     • 

•^  -^         "     '   """   with  another  breed  hoping  to  improve 

the  breeds  developed  that  are  best  suit-  fi.^    „;*„„4.:„„  .^. 

*^         .  the    situation,    recrosses    with    another 

ed  to  a  particular  district.  „„,i    „^   „„    .,.,t:i   u      c      n  , 

mv     T.  •^-  u    ^  ,.,        .      .  ^""  *^  ^°^   ""*■"  ^^   finally  produces  a 

The  British   farmer  did   not   chose   a  fln„v  r.e  o„„k  „   .  ..   j        •   i.        j   • 

,     ,    ,  .      ,  "       »  jiogjj  Qf  gmjjj  ^  nondescript  and  irreeu- 

breed  of  sheep  simplv  to  satisfv  a  whim.    i„_    .u *..  .      ,         .  . 

,     .   ,  :         ■  •    .  •  '    .€»i    ciiaiactoi   its   to   bo   or   no   value  to 

but  because  ho  went  into  the  business   the  breeder  or  the  feeder. 

to  make  money.     He  has  chosen  fami-        m.   nKfoi„    fi,»   k„„*  w 

,.       u     J   ■      .LL      T  .L  .  ^     X,  ,  ''^  obtain   the   best   results,   environ- 

lies  bred  in  the  districts  that  arc  best  ™p_i.    „„„^   k»    »»,.,«•  a      a    1 

.  ment   must  be   studied,  effort   must  be 

suited   to   the   requirements  of   his   soil  pnntinnoH    q1«„„    tu^    «        i-  ^•■,-. 

,         ,    ^  ,  „     .  .  continued   along    the    one    line,    utility 

and  markets,  carefully  improving  these  ,„„„*  „i„.,„„„  k     i      *  •  ^      . 

,         ,     ^.        x^  „         ,        7  '""^''  always  be  kept  in  view  and  mis- 

by  selection,  the  use  of  good  males  and  »„ii„„„„,.  •  ,.     , 

,      ' .        .         .  °  cellaneous  crossing  never  practiced  ex- 

always    keeping    in    mind    his    environ-  „„„»  i.„,  „  „^„  .   ,  j  x,.       ., 

_„„.„      TT  •      ou         I  •  ^    ^  *^®P'  '^^  *  special  purpose,  and  then  the 

ments.     Hence,   in    Shropshire    we    find  ^ffar^rinrr    nn„=f    \.l   *  **       j         j        ,j 

^i-i.-        ,u   *   Qi  1-         L  T      ..^  ottspring    must    be    fattened    and    sold, 

nothing  but  Shropshire   sheep.     In   the  t„  tu-    ,.,„„  fu„  «     ,        .    . 

„„  ..        .    TTi     1      J         A    ^x.  lu      i.  "  *°^*  ^^^  *°°  flocks  of  America  will 

north    of    £ngland    and    the    south    of  u^ a      i         ..  x.^^  ,    ^ 

«„«fi«„  1     T    •       ♦  •,       ^     .u  become  firmly  established  upon  a  prop- 

Scotland,    Leicesters    prevail.      Further  „_  wo  ;»  „   ,»  -n  •       .,_ 

.     ^,  '     .„  ,     '        /,    ,     .      ^.  "  "*^'8  a"<i  we  will  receive  the  great- 

np  in  the  hill  country  we  find  the  Che-  „^^    „,««♦    t,..   e    a  ,    ^   .,     • 

'■.  ,     .,,,   .     .J  •     X..     V   V  ^®'    P*^""*^   ^^^  '^®^d    consumed    both    in 

viots,  and  still  further  up  in  the  higher  ,.,„„i    „„  ,  ,.  ^     tt     ,,  t^ 

,  .  ,.,,        ^,       ,^       *   ^  wool    and    mutton.— J.    H.    McKenney, 

and  more  barren  hill  country  the  High-  r»..t„  •      n 

^.  J  f>  Ontario,  Can. 

land    or    Blackfaced    sheep.      In    other 

parts,  particularly   in  the  southwest  of  ~  ~ 

England  are  found  the  various  classes 
of  Downs  and  other  breeds,  each  of 
which,  thru  succeeding  ages,  have  prov- 
ed  best   suited  to   these   districts. 


ORINDINa  CORN  FOR  HOGS 


High  Grade  Reg  Berkshires  f2e'ti'Sl%u1:jSS: 

teMl  or  no  pay.  W.  8.  JOHNSON.        Berwick,  Penna 


nprkuliir*»«  ^"unn  boarg  and  gilts  for  dale.  Two 
ijciivaiiiic.^  BOWS  bred  Aug  farrow.  Prlree  i.i.^  rach 
Suiiet  Berkshire  Farm,  DaAtboro    Dei 


„IJkZ.  "tL."""'  •»•"••  ITIroH  reaflonablfv.   write 


HOME  FARM. 


(enter  Valley,  Pa. 


O    T    P      P'W  •"*<1  by  (100  lb.  Joe  6333,from  good 

1^        „  •   sowa  4riowifarrownd  47  pigd  In  Aug.    $7 

•aeb,        a.  R.    CAHHEL,  R.D.  l.  Hernhey,  Pa 


Ferrets  for  Sale  J^Vr^JlS'^r,^""'"''- 

L.  T.  UDOKT,  HolnMSTllls,  Oblo 


Registered  Berkshire  .'^'  ."'."".'f"-  ^tK-.big 


prleea 


kind,  both  nexpfi,  low 
W.  J.  Mcf  ONNKLI..    Oxford,  Pa. 


Registered  Shropshire    for'^Mic"""  ""'"' 

fHESTERBROOK  FARM.  BRRWYN.  PA. 


There  is   an   impression  among  many 
farmers   that    it   is   quite   profitable   to 

Another  weak  point  on  this  side  of  grind  shelled  corn  for  pigs.  Usually 
the  Atlantic  is  lack  of  continuity  in  slightly  greater  gains  are  made  by  pigs 
breeding.  Having  adopted  some  breed  fed  on  ground  corn  but  they  usually 
that  has  happened  to  strike  our  fancy  consume  larger  amounts  of  the  meal 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  existing  con-  than  of  shelled  corn.  Unless  corn  can 
ditions  may  not  he  suitable,  we  not  in-  be  ground  for  leas  than  five  cents  per 
frequently  become  tired  of  our  first  bushel,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  pro- 
choice  after  a  year  or  two  of  profitless  fitable  to  grind  the  corn.  Where  car 
endeavor  and  decide  to  "try-out"  an-  corn  is  being  used,  it  is  most  economical 
other  breed.  Needless  to  say,  the  sec-  when  fed  as  such.  Soaking  corn  sel- 
oiid  exjterioiice  is  pretty  likely  to  be  a  dom  gives  sufficiently  greater  returns 
repetition  of  the  first.  to  jus4:ify  its  practice  unless   the   corn 

Here,  again,  a  lesson  may  be  learned    is  abnonmally  hard  and  flinty. 

from  British  methods.  The  British  farm-  — — 

having    learned    what    his    environ-        Borrow  trouble  and  you  will  have  to 


er 


ments  require,  has  continued  year  after  put  up  your  peace  of  mind  as  security. 

year,   generation    after   generation    pro-  — 

ducing   the  same   families  of  the   same  Some   people    will    rob    Peter    to   pay 

breed  on  his  farm,  being  extremely  care-  Paul,    and    then    turn    aroiiiid    and    rob 

fill  about  crosses.    This  is  true  of  whole  Paul. 

regions.     It   is  not  an   uncommon  thing  — 

to  find  a  farm  on  which  Leicester  sheep  At    any    rate    the    people    who    want 

h.nvo  been  lired  for  perhaps  from  sixty  something  for   nothing   can   alwavs  get 

f(»  one  hundred  years.     Nor  is  this  true  in  n  free  flglit. 


September  d,  1»16. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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'Thitltrp 


CONCERNING  ROUP 


If  I  bought  breeders  every  year,  hop- 
ing to  improve  the  flock,  I  would  not 
buy  last  year  cockerels  but  birds  thai 
were  in  their  second  year  and  had 
proved  strongly  fertile  the  year  bo- 
fore. 

Iiiijtroving  the  flock  does   not  lie   all 

.  witli  the  malo  birds.    The  mothers  givc| 

.         o«k    hens    are    the    ones    most   si/.o  of  body,  shape  and  strength  to  the 

7r  to  contract  roup.    The  weaklings    progeny.      If    you    want   good    body    in 

'"'f/LXoBcd  of  before  the  damp,    the    hen,    her    mother    must    have    this 

"'"".     !  cone      If  they  are  kept  they   oven  more  than   the  father.     The  flock 

'"      contract  roup  and  thus  infect  the    owner  must  know  the  ages  of  hi^  hens 
may  contract  roi  p  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^.  ^^^^ 

^hole  flock.  ^^^^  ^j^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  specially  by  bands 

'rls   arfd    dampne-.    or    from    pre-  which    are    very    cheap    and    provided 

'^'^  ^  les       Itoup   germs    live    in    the  with  nuir^ers.    I  put  these  special  num- 

'Tand  about  the   houses  from   season  bers  down  in   a  book  that  I  keep  in  a 

'  nn    awaiting  a  favorable  oppor-  kitchen   drawer,  always  handy.     I   say 

Tr   hies   lasl    fall,    the   houses   and    .he  farm  flock,  tho  I  know  it  is  "she" 
"L  should  be  given   a  thoro   cleaning   nine  times  out  of  ten. 
'/ disinfecting      Any   of   the   coal-tar       You    cannot    improve    the    flock    and 
vi    c tant.  art  good,  and  if  the  hous-    not  keep  tab  on  the  ages  of  yonr  fc^ls. 
are       o     ly   ^I-yed  the   germs   will   To   sell   off   this  year  pullets   and  keep 
ZZ^     Birds   that  had   the   disease   over  three  year  olds  is  careless.     I   do 
1  fa     and  recovered,  should  be  dis-   not   mark  this  year  pullets,  but  before 
Id  of   since  such  fowls  are  more  sus-    they  come  to  the  age  that  I  could  not 
ttible  the    disease    than    others,   toll  them  from  the  18-month-old  hens  I 

8om  fowls  never  fully  recover  from  will  keep  over  for  my  sure  winter  eggs 
Tp  and  break  out  anew  when  the  I  will  have  these  al  banded,  this  wil. 
Tather  conditions  become  favorable.       enable  me  to  know  that  all  not  banded, 

The  ho"«''«  «"""1'1  ^«  ^'^''  ^'''  ^'"•"   ''   '^"''"'^^   '"''^'^  '"   some  way,  are 
dr  uehts  and  dampness.  The  droppings,   pullets.     Next  year  these  pullets,  prov- 
sp^a  ly  <l»r-.ng  'lamp  weather,  should   ing  worthy,  will  be  banded  to  keep  over. 
beCoved  dailv,  as  they  not  only  fill        To  depend  upon  the  pullets  altog  th- 
te  atmosphere  ^f  tho  house  with  nox-   or  for  winter  eggs  in  most  general  utiU 
s  gases    but  augment  the  dampness,   ty    breeds   is    nearly    sure   to    result    in 
The  greatest  foe  of  roup  is  fresh  air   few  eggs.     To  depend  on  well  fed    we  1 
and  sunshine,  and  tho  best  way  to  pro-   housed  18  months,  or  close  to  that  age. 
V  de  these   two  great   germicides  is  to    well   selected    hens    is    to    insure    many 
ve  houses  of  the  open-front  type.  eggs   this   winter.      It    is    erroneous    to 

When  cases  of  roup  fcreak  out  in  the    make  claim  that  a  hen  lays  most  eggs 
flock,  as  indicated  by  a  discharge  from    during  the  first  year  oi  her  life.     She 
no  tils    and    eyes,    and    a    particularly   lays    the    greater    number    of   eggs    the 
offensive  breath,  the  sick  birds  should  be   first  mature  year  of  her  life,  not  mere- 
removad    and    the    entire    flock    given   ly  the  first, 
eatment.     Permanganate  of  potash  in        Don't  keep  the   same  strain   of   hens 
e  drinking  water'is   a   good    remedy   year  after  year.     Put  in  "cw  and  well 
for,  and  preventive  of  roup.     Sufficient   selected  hens  from  unrelated  blood   ev- 
of  he  poLsh  should  be  used  to  give  the   ery  year  or  two,  not  all,  but  enough     o 
water  I  deep  wine  color.  break    up    habits    of    heredity    handed 

„.    .    -«    x...^A^   „„A    ovo..    in    down    from    mother    to    daughter.— Ida 
ine   Bwoiiing    oL    ill  <mo   «..-    -J  --    -- 

advanced   cases  of   roup,   can    often   be    Shepler. 
reduced  by  applying  equal  parts  iodine 


Want  Winter- ., 
Then  Get  Busy  New 

Egg  prices  are  rising-will  soon  «ach  the  high  poirit  of  the  year.    Win^^^^^ 
eggs  pay  big  profits,  but  you  can't  get  them  by  wishing  for  them.     Act. 
Have  your  bens  laying  well  when  eggs  mean  money. 
At  this  time  every  bird  in  your  flock  needs 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

the  GuaranUed  Poulln,  Tonic  and  Condilhner.  A  natural  eeg-maker—makes 
b^swanl  to  lay.  Intones  them  up-increases  -PP^^'^'^-^^^'^ns^'lTxh^ 
-stirs  up  the  sluggish  egg-producing  organa-dnves  the  hens  to  the 
nest — insures  profits  for  you. 

PratU  Poultry  Regulator  will  keep  your  old  hens  laying  steadily 
until  they  molt,  then  shorten  the  molt  and  burry  them  back  to  work  it 
will  push  your  pullets  to  early  maturity,  start  them  laying  sooner  than 
usual  and  keep  them  at  it  all  winter. 

America's  original  poultry  conditioner— imitated  but  never 

equalled.    Small  in  cost-great  in  results.    Sold  by  dealers  every-  ^ 
where  on  a  money-back  guarantee  to  tati«fy  you.     In  pack- 
ages,  pails  and  sacks.     Refuse  imitations.     If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  Pratts,  write.  n      j       j 

Chicken  hce  just  naturally   hate   Pratt.    Powdered 
Lice  Killer.    Try  it  and  you  will  see  why! 


S 


Write  today  for  66  page 
Poultry  Book- FREE. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


iAU0WAYSFREE 

^»    ^^^^^^^     _  _  _  .^--     iu„  „..w    HKinRcre   fal!  bargain  boo 


BOOKS 


M  All!     D  C  H H  V     j"  Ht'oir  thTpreAH  an(i.  re» 
niln       IlkMU  I       AlHU  the   Hecond  tMlitlon  r 

ois  your  copies  Ulay.     ,l_l.e««  books  .Ie8<-nbe  the   fainouH 


juHt  olT  th.-  press  and  readv  tomaill 
AlHo  the   wcond  edition  of  my    t)W 


•&0  pa«e  lylh  r»talo({.  A  poHt 

T 7^.  -.^  f/vrtov         I  ne»e  books  describe  the    fainouH  i  r^7,__^r 

^,1  Kots  your  copy^'™?? /•     ,f.^^  Separators,  the  Galloway  |  «*lUmWS 
ilnTloway  line   ..f  Sanitary    (-reamhcpara        .^^^^  ^^^^^ 


and  glycerine.    It  rarely  pays,  however, 


to 


treat    advanced    cases   of    roup 


for 


FISH  MEAIi— A   STOCK   AND 
POULTEY  FOOD 


the  reasons  that  the  fowl,  if  she  recov- 
ers, wrill  always  be  weak,  will  lay  poor- 
ly, will  be  worthless  as  a  "breeder,  and 
may  be  a  carrier  of  roup,  and  thus  a 
menace  to  the  other  hens.- T.  Z.  Richey. 


iJlowayline   ofSaniUry    «.re»m^-^.«^-^^^^^^ 

.  la^ol  ne  and  K>"r<«t-ne  »^«'"5!-^'79,7"^2-i»  h-  P-   Tractor,  all 

"Y.^ffarmmlchlni^y-  .^snaKe  cutter,,  poW  hou»eac- 
K.n.faof  farm  mactiintry^  .^^^^^pg  harness,  fencmB.  roof- 
L-e»8one»,  grinders,    ■'"»•''',■,.,,  ,„„i,b     oufo  ar^eeasories,  sew- 

ENaNES—SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS— TRACTORS 

As  well  a.,  many  line«  -'^K^"-™' "'^.'^^SPh'^^^^^M^^^^^  <»•• 

rom  factory  to  you  at  one  "[""""P^'''  X^v  *„i^o...  !»•  tn,ln«  8.eret.  ond  F.ot«. 
Icw«»  »»nH«ry  Cream  Separators  1"^  "'"y.  "V^-S.m  an- huilt    better  and  sold  for   lam  money . 

naowW] 


■OX  I'.) 


from  1  .S-4  to  16   ... 
heavy  duty  mo- 
lt. Prices  way 
down.  Hiu 
enirines 
lower 
than 
•ver. 


IMPROVING  THE  FLOCK 


The  U.  S.  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  concluded  an  investiga- 
tion of  fish  meal  as  a  stock  and  poultry 
food.  Its  report  states  that  nearly  120,- 
000  tons  of  valuable  stock  and  poultry 
food,  rich  in   protein,  can  be  produced 

:<nnually  from  the  wastes  in  salmon  and 

Fall  is  the  time   to   do  best  work   in    Jardine    packing   industries,   from    men 
impr  ving  the  flock.     This   is   the  time    liaden  fish  oil  and   fish   scrap  factories^ 
0  select   breeders   by   purchase,   or  by    -V  ton   of  fish  meal  made  from   sardine 
culling  and  selection.'  To  put  it  off  un-    waste  was  tested  in  feeding  dairy  cow 
til  next  spring  may  mean  loss  as  well  as   growing    pigs    and    poultry.      The    feed 
added  expense.    The  farm  flock  must  be    analyzed  60.5  percent  protein,  14.o6  per- 
looked    after    nearly    as   closely   as   the   cent   fat,   16,68   P"^"^ J^f 
fancier 's  flock  if  he  keep  it  an  improved        In    preliminary     f^e^-S    tests    with 
g     .  dairv    cows,    this    meal    gave    a    larger 

If 'you  bought  young  roosters  of  un-    yield  of  milk  than  did  cottonseed  meal, 
related    stock'  lasl  spr'ing,    or   the    fall       The  fish  meal  was  tested  with  grow- 
before  and  these  ™ale  birds  proved  sat-    ing  pigs.     Two  lots   of  pig«   were   f eo 
isfactory    this   summer,   then    you    may    as  follows:  Lot     -Eight  P^^-^Z 
do  damage  to  your  flock  if  you  do  not    4  parts  coin  -^ ^ .^^  %    '  ^rwere 
keep    these    over    for    another    season.    1  part  tankage.    Lot  2.-^our  p  gs  were 
Some   farmers   hold   the   idea   that  you    fed  4  parts  corn  meal,  4  parts  middl  ngs 
must  change  breeding  stock  in  the  male    and  1  part  fish  meal      During  the  grow- 
line  every  vear  when  it  comes  to  poul-    ing   period  the  lot   fed  fish  meal   mad 
try.     It  is  not  necessary.     In  fact,  it  is    greater  daily  gam  and  a  ^^Jcaper  ga  i 
belter  by  far  not  to.     I  would  not  think    than   the   tankage   group       The   feedm.^ 
0     doing     0,  tho,   for   my   own   flock,  I   was    continued    to    the    finishing    period 
make     t'he     change     after     the     second    and  results  justified  the  conclusion  th 

fish  meal  is  an  effective  supplement  for 
''rfl'nd"  cheapest  to  buy  eggs  from  pig.  Hogs  relish  it  and  eat  it  greedily 
some  flock  unrelated  to  mine,  and  from  With  poultry  the  I-l-.nary  tes 
these  eggs  raise  my  own  breeders.  I  sh.iwed  fish  meal  a  profitable  feed  bat 
have  never  vet  missed  getting  more  not  t,uite  as  profitable  a«  »>-f  «"«^ 
fine  cockerel;  than  I  need  from  one  or  No  dififerenc  in  flavor  of  eggs  was 
two  settings,  and  in   a   financial   way  it    noted.  .,,.•, 

beats    bnvU.       As    this    is    done    only        The   report    is   issii.-d    =.s    ITo  ess.on.. 
every   ..Ihor   year,   it    proves   the  .heap-    .-a,-    No.   m,   by    1    e    l.epaHment    ... 

,  Agriculture,   Washington,  D,   C. 

est  way.  *  ' 


.... .    mtxlels  off 
(i>lloway'(  fa- 
mous BprMul. 
■m.  Don't 
buy  ■  apraad- 
er  of  any  kind 
until  you  hav* 
••ao  thaaa 
books. 


[shipments  solicited 


POULTRY 

EGGS 

CAI.VKS 


Our  Specialties  are 

POULTRY. EGCS.  CALVES, 

DresMd  Heats.  Nats  and  Butler 

Get  In  touch  with  uh 

JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO 


LIVE  POULTRY    WANTED 

at  market  prloea.     Can  use  |.nllml ted  quantity j^ 
from  one  coop  iip.         _^   All  Inquiriea  promiiny 
cfbri^ro.       ^""jl^5'^.ro"nt  St.,  Phlla.,  Eat.  1844 


2*4  WMhintton  SL  »nd  Wwt  WMhlmtiP  Mfct,Nnr  Y<fli  | 


»  T«T       A.    J    HiKhest  prices     paid    fori  fresh 

EZS>    Wanted    wWte  or  brown  e«KH:   no  com- 

mm         A     J        Fresn  ERga:  Rood  prioea  guarant«id 
WSIIltPn         A   J.  M.   MnRI>OCK   and   Co. 


.r-«T  TTA^T^C*  »12  per  100,-156  per  600. 
PH  ICKS  Bllver  LMed  *d<»  Whlt«  Wyan- 
>-^A  A  AV-'X^*--'     dottea,   Pekln,   Rouen    and  In- 

ItpHATpOCLTkYVifRM.  R.  3».PhoenUv»Ue,P. 

n    1     ■  TT ,„    are  money  makers.  Fine  4  mo. 

Belgian  1  lares    oia  stock  at  12  .W  a  pair;  2  m«. 

nM  at  11  50  a  pair  and  hred  rtoen  at  $2..'i0  each. 

WM    DAMM  AN  N,    R.D.I .  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


Ship  Your  DRESSED  POUI.TRY 
AR?HUR  H.  BONSOR  — —  - 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


w^....-.     and    EGGS  to 

Reading  Terminal  Market, 


S    C.  White  Leghorn  JJK"'^   •'^S?.,SJ 

TT.  §&!»  ""  '"^""*  •'•Siwart.town.  P.. 


n  !*-.»  Angora  Ooata,  ColUe  and  B««la  Fupi. 
Poultry,  oSaa  Gum-W  C*«'«^«,w^,n,.  M 
p       HAMILTON.  ooebr»B»nia.  n 


WHITE  ROCKS  iSr.o^'^h'rs^J^r'^So. 

ORCHARD  FARM8,       R.  D.  2.  Nenrton.N.  J. 


USE  WARNER'S 


1  I 


(Pure  ••Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 

And  Save  the  Difference 


in  results,  gained   l)y  the 

use   of  pure    {ill.soluahle, 

all-available    "MM(MD,"    as    againnt    unrefine.1    aii.l    inipiiro  lime   or 
limestone. 

Ask    the    Dealer     Who    Knows 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,     Wilmington,  Dd,,      Philtdflphia.   Pa. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Sept.   5,    1916. 

The  markets  in  the  past  week  have  been 
dull  and  draggy  on  most  (wmmodities  while  a 
ftvw  of  the  more  staple  products  made  spec- 
tacudar  advances  in  price.  The  trend  of  the 
l>otato  market  in  the  last  week  was  the  most 
interesting  for  some  weeks  past.  On  Mon- 
day morning  New  Jersey  Cobblers  and  Green 
Mountains  sold  in  % -bushel  baskets  at  30 
rents,  while  the  No.  2  grades  sold  at  30  cents. 
On  Tuesday  the  market  advanced  from  10  to 
1)5  cents  per  basket;  Wednesday  morning's 
market  continued  steady  at  60  to  65  cents 
and  in  some  cases  70  cents  was  secured  for 
small  lots.  By  Thursday  morning  the  demand 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  sales  were 
made  at  80  cents  per  basket  for  first  grade 
potatoes  and  50  to  60  cents  per  basket  for 
the  No.  2  stock.  The  highest  price  for  the 
-week  wa%  reached  on  Friday  morning  when 
practically  all  the  receipts  on  the  market  sold 
at  90  cents  per  basket.  The  second  grade  sold 
on    Friday    at    65c    basket   when   well    sorted. 

By  this  time  farmers  thruout  the  southern 
section  of  the  state  were  well  informed  on  the 
unusual  market  condition  and  found  it  profit- 
able to  lay  aside  their  work  and  begin  haul- 
-njom  ^fipjn)«g  uo  8)dteoaj  sqx  'saotviod  Sui 
•anis  iC«p  £.av  no  avui  \ina<{\[  ajom  oidM  :!iii 
8)ae3  08  ^'  PFU  SSM  aaud  am  jnq  'Xcpson^L 
per  basket  and  50  cents  to  60  cents  for  sec- 
ond grade.  In  the  yard  there  were  17  cars 
on  the  tracks  on  Friday  morning  and  on 
Monday  morning  of  this  week  there  were  57 
■cars  on  the  tracks.  The  market  on  Jersey 
stock  is  opening  at  75  cents  per  basket.  It 
appears  probable  that  good  conditions  wnll 
prevail  thruout  the  season  altho  no  such 
conditions  are  expected  again  as  were  ob- 
served in  the  last  week. 

Pennsylvanda  and  New  Jersey  potatoes  in 
hulk  sold  at  wholesale  on  Friday  morning 
fron  11.17  to  $1.28  per  bushel;  this  morn- 
<ing  the  same  stock  is  selling  at  $1.05  to 
$1.15.  The  heaviest  shipping  points  in  New 
•lersey  are  reported  to  be  well  cleaned  up 
and  it  ie  probable  bhat  Inhere  will  be  a  more 
8te«dy  but  lighter  suppdy  for  tihe  rest  of  the 
season. 

Jersey  sweet  potatoes  have  been  in  rather 
light  supply  and  red  stock  is  selling  at  85 
cents  to  $1  per  % -bushel  basket,  and  the 
second  grade  at  40  to  50  cents.  The  yellow 
stock  ie  in  even  more  limited  supply  and 
sells  at  an  advance  of  10  to  15  cents  per 
basket  over  the  price  of  red  sweet  potatoes. 
Near-by  Vegetables 

Practically  every  variety  of  fresh  vege- 
tables has  been  selling  at  a  low  figure,  so 
iow  that  it  should  help  minimize  the  continued 
talk  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Tomatoes 
have  been  in  a  wide  range  of  condition  and 
quality  and  many  have  been  coming  on  the 
market  fuilly  ripe.  Such  hae  been  selling  on 
the  average  of  from  25  to  35  cents  per  basket. 
The  average  price  on  fancy  tomatoes  has  been 
about  40  cents  and  on  a  few  special  marks  as 
much  as  50  cents  has  been  secured.  The  half 
dollar  stock  is  the  carefully  selected  toma- 
toes, packed  slightly  preen  and  arriving  here 
for  sale  in  a  firm  condition.  A  few  egg  to- 
matoes are  being  offered  at  30  to  40  cents 
per   basket. 

Green  beans  have  been  in  abundant  supply 
and  most  of  the  stock  appears  as  if  the  farm- 

oi-o      tyet     ..t^aKIa     *r\      .*n*Vi.v«.     44V  k*v.      ..  ~      ^^j^w      ....      41..^*. 

are  matured  and  there  are  entirely  too  many 
oQd  beans  being  hauled  and  too  few  of  the 
younger  beans.  In  the  middle  of  last  week 
young  beans  sold  at  an  average  of  40  cents 
per  basket  with  a  few  reaching  as  ihigh  as 
50  cents.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  week  30 
cents  wa«  the  prevoiiling  price  for  fancy  beans. 
Large  quantifies  of  the  stock  were  left  on  the 
market  without  a  buyer  because  they  were  of 
undesirable  quality  and  the  beans  were  matur- 
ed to  the  point  of  turning  black  and  dry.  The 
lima  bean  market  has  been  overstocked,  es- 
pecially the  pole-limas;  improved  limas  have 
been  quite  scBrco.  The  best  mark*  to  be  found 
here  sold  at  50  cents  per  basket  while  most 
of  the  supply  went  out  at  25  to  35  cents.  At 
closing  time  on  Saturday  there  were  large 
quantities  of  lima  beana  on  the  market  not 
sold. 

Just  a  small  quantity  of  Jersey  sugar  corn 
is  to  be  found  here  and  it  is  not  of  the  best 
quaWty,  sales  are  30  to  35  cents  per  basktrt. 
Pennsylvania  sugar  corn  is  in  excellent  da- 
mand  and  thruout  most  of  the  week  the  de- 
mand was  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Prices 
range  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  100  ears  for 
firs*  grade  stock ;  Country  Gentleman  variety 
bringing  the  hrghest  quotation.  Saturday's 
market  on  fancy  corn  ranged  from  $1.35  to 
$1.50  per  100  ears.  Cabbage  has  been  a 
s<Arce  Item  and  large  sound  heads  have  been 
very  scarce.  Sales  range  from  60  to  65  cents 
per  basket.  The  scarcity  appears  to  continue 
tbis  week  and  cabbage  which  you  would  not 
ord>fiariIy  term  as  fancy  is  selling  at  55  to  60 
cents  per  basket.  Green  peppers  are  quite 
plentiful!  and  seJling  at  25  to  30  cents  per 
basket.  Cucumbers  are  in  good  demand  and 
the  light  supply  which  is  arriving  sells  at  85 
cents  to  $1  per  basket.  A  good  grade  of 
pickle  cucumbers  sells  at  $1  per  basket. 
Bunch  beete  are  meeting  with  good  demand  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  100  bunches.  Bunch  car- 
rots are  draggy  And  will  not  sell  in  quantities 
at  higher  than  $1.50  per  100  hunches.  Quan- 
fiities  of  parsley  are  on  the  market  not  sold 
and  should  be  shipped  only  in  small  quan- 
thies.  With  the  approach  of  cooler  weather 
th«re  will  naturally  be  a  better  demand  for 
these  last  mentioned  commodities.  A  few 
yelloT^r  turnips  have  been  ofTored  and  were 
•old  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  There  has 
be«n  considerable  inquiry  for  this  stock. 
Fruits 

Last  week  was  probably  the  heaviert  week 
of  the  entire  sra.ion  in  Jersey  i)PBohes.  The 
recBipts  wcrp  heavy  each  dayand  the  demand 
is  quite  limited  in  prwportiTin  to  the  supply. 
Nearly  every  popular  variety  was  to  he  found 
on  Khe  market.  The  prices  continued  fairly 
steady  thruout  the  week.  The  Ifest  demand 
was  for  the  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Elberta  vari- 
etjps.  A  few  lots  of  Carman  peaches  sold  at 
25  cpnrts  per  basket.  The  King  peach  is  one 
which  was  very  linilted  and  sold  at  30  to  35 
cents  per  hask^t.  A  few  Mountain  Rose 
peaches  well  matured  and  not  fancy  sold  at 
SO  cents  per  basket.  The  Ray  variety  ranged 
from  30  to  40  cents  and  the  Champions  at  30 
to  40  cents  with  a  few  going  as  high  as  50 
cents.  The  average  sales  on  Champion  peach- 
en  WM  about  35   cents  per  basket.     The  old 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Miixon  peaches   appeared   in  a   wide  range  of  U3c:    fowlt>,    18^(gi22c;    old   roosters,    15  ^c; 

condition   and   quality  and   varied   from    40  to  squabs,    $8@6.50    per    doien.      Spring    ducks, 

60  cents  per  basket.      Early  in  the  week  Belle  per  lb.  21c;   turkeys,   freDh  killed,  25@85c. 

of  Georgia  stock  when   fancy   sold   as   high   as  Vegetables   and    Gh-eens. — Lettuce,   per   bas- 

50  cent«  per  basket  but  thru  the  middle  and  ket,    40  (i() $1.50.    Radishes,    100    bunches,    50c 

latter    part    of    the    week    the    principal    sales  r(ti$l.  Beans,  per  basket,  90c(^$l.'50;   Cucum- 

were  made  at  35  to  40  cents  and  large  quan-  hers,     75c@i$1.25     basket.    Cabbage,    near-by, 

titles   went   out   at   25    cents    per   basket.  Flat  Dutch,  $6((i  10  per  100.  Onions,   per  has 

The    Elberta    peaches    were    not    in    heavy  kct,     $lCfl'1.50.       Tomatoes,    Jersey,    40c@$l 

su/pply    but    with    the   large    quantities    of    tlie  Ijox.    Beets,    near-by,    %l.'2b(iv'i   per    100    bchs. 

ot)her  varieties  they  sold  at  a  fair  proportional  Ijima    beans,    25Ca^65c    per    basket.       Squash, 

figure.     The  general  range  of  the  price  on  El-  $1.75^^2.50     per     barrel.       Potatoes,     No.     1 

bertas    was   fom    50    to    65    cents   while   a   few  $:t.'50^4.50. 

marks  of  large  and  well  colored  Elbertas  sold  Fruits.    —    Apples,     liand     picked,     barrel, 

ae    high   as   75    cents.      (These   quotations   are  |1.'50@'3.75 ;    windfalls,     basket,     25c@$1.25. 

«11      baeed     on      the      s^le     on      hand-ipickod,  I'eaches,     Jersey,     $1@1.75     carrier.       Black- 

I>rime   fruit   packed  in   16-quart   bHskets.)   Re-  lierries,   7@10c  quart.   Raspberries,   5@9c  i)t. 

jH)rts    from    New    York    state    that   the   peach  .Muakmelons,    75c@$1.50    per    box. 

croip  is  from  1-3  to   Vi  below  normal.  It  is  ex-  Country  Dressed  Veals. — 

pected    that    wiuh    the    limited    supply   of    Jer-  Choice     18      ®  18V^ 

sey    Elberta    peaches    that    the     York    State  Prime     16  ^4  @  17  '/<i 

Mountain  fruit  should  meet  with  good  demand  Fair  to  good    15      @  16 

and   bring   full    prices.  Coarse,    heavy    14      @15 

Jersey   apples   ci>ntinue  to   arrive  in   heavy  Buttermilks    13      @15 

supply   and   are  meeting   witih   a   fair  demand.  Grassers     10      @13 

The   Woallthy   variety    is   quite  popular.      The  — ■ ■ 

prime  hand->picked  stock  is  bringing  from  60  PHIIiADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

to  75   cents  per  basket.     A   few  of  the  Wolf  

Rflver    variety   were    sold    at    from    75    to    85  Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Sept.  4,    1916. 

cents    per   basket    and    the    cull    stock    at    40  Receipts    for    the    week    ending    Saturday 

cents  per  basket.     Smoke-house  and  Fall  Or-  evening,   September  2: 

ange  apples  are  both  in  good  demand  at  50  Beef  S'heep  and  Hogs 
cents  per  basket.  Ba>s«d  on  these  prices  ap-  Cattle  Lambs 
pies  per  barrel  should  bring  $2.50.  Buyers  in  Total  for  week  ...3,052  9,147  3,966 
Nort/hern  New  York  State  pay  $2.50  for  the  Previous  week  .  .  .3,455  8,914  4,685 
various  varieties  of  their  early  apples  bar-  Calves. — Total  receipts  of  cailves  for  this 
reled.  This  would  indicate  that  the  brokers  week  were  1,548  against  1,822  last  week, 
and  speculators  look  for  an  advance  in  the  Beef  Cattle. — ^The  uncertainty  of  the  trans- 
market  within  a  short  while.  iHjrtation    outlook,    brought   about    by    a   prob- 

The   supply  of   cantaloupes   has   been    limit-  al)ility   of   railroad   strike   conditions,    put   the 

ed   and    there    has    been    a   good   demand    for  market   here   into   a   stronger  situation    as   to 

good    quality    loupes.      The    average    price    is  jirices    in    general.      Inquiry   was    normal,    tho 

from  50  to  60  cents  per  basket  and  receipts  somewhat  conservative   in  a  number  of   lines, 

ihave  been  cleaned  up  daily.     Cull  cantaloupes  VMrginia,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  cattle  were 

have  been  selling  at  2€  to  30  cents  per  basket,  on    sale.      Bulls,    cows    and    calves    that    were 

.\  fefw  Jersey  Bartlett  pears  are  now   coming  desirable  realized   firm   rates. 

in    and    selling    in     % -bushel    baskets    at    the  Best    steers    ■.$9.50®  10.00 

wide  range  in   price  of   from   50  cents   to   $1.  Choice     9.25 @9. 50 

Sickle    pears    from     Pennsylvania    farms     are  Good     8.75®9.00 

bringing   from   75  cents  to  $1  per  basket,   de-  Medium     7.50@8.00 

■pending    on    size    and    ripeness    of    the    pears.  Common      7.00^7.25 

Receipts  of  Watermelons   have   been   running  Bulls      5.50® 7.25 

from    15    to    25    cars    per    day    and    the    stock  Veal  Calve.i. — 

has    been     meeting     with     exxiefllent     demand.  Kxceptional     lota      $12.50®13.25 

Prices  range  from  $150  to  $225  per  car,  de-  Good  to  choice    11.50®  12.00 

pcndiag  on   size  and    condition.  Medium    9.00®  10.25 

Fooltry  Common     8.00®   9.25 

Offering  of  live  poultry  have  been  moderate  Southerns  and  barnyards  .  .  .  6.00^11.00 
and  the  market  is  ruling  firm  under  the  Sheep  and  Lambs. — Offerings,  tho  entirely 
Jimited  supply.  Fowls  are  selling  at  an  ad-  suffiicienrt  for  current  needs,  showed  an  up- 
vance  of  from  1  to  1 H  cents  over  the  price  ward  trend  on  account  of  possible  future  em- 
quoted  last  week.  Live  spring  chickens  are  bargoes  from  the  shipping  end.  Demand  was 
moving    out    more    freely    at    an    advance    of  of   a  conservative   character. 

from    1    to    2    cents   per   pound.      Fancy    live  Wethers,    extra ■$  8.25®    8.50 

fowl   according   to  quality   is   selling   at  from  Choice     7,75®    8,00 

20  to  21  cents  per  pound.     Roosters  are  offer-  Cfood     7.25®    7.50 

ed    at    14    to    15    cents;    live    spring   chickens  Medium     6.50®   7.00 

weighing    from    1%    to    2    pounds    apiece   are  . 

selling  at  23   to  24  cents  per  pound  and  the  PITTSBUBGH   LIVE   STOCK 

smaller  arize  at   19  to  22   cents.      White   Leg-  

horns  are  going  out  at  18  to  21  cents.  Spring  Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Sept.    4,    1916. 

ducks  continue  at  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.  Cattle. — The    supply    on    sale    Monday    was 

The   demand    for   dressed   poultry   has    been  120  loads  compared  with  105  loads  t>he  week 

moderate  altho  sufficient  to  keep  the  desirable  before.  Choice  cattle  with  weight  were  scarce 

stock    well    cleaned    up.      Fresh-kiMed,    fancy  and  this   class    sold   steady   with   last   week's 

dry-picked    fowl    sold    at   23%    cents.      Stock  prices,    the    bulk   of    the    offerings    were    light 

weighing  from  3%   to  5  pounds  sold  at  22  to  and    medium    weight    grades    and    these    sold 

23    cents    per    pound.      Jersey    broilers    when  generally    15    to    25c    per    cwt.    lower,    while 

fancy  went  out   at   30   to   32   cents   and   other  some    on    the    very    plain  order   sol-d    at    even 

near-by  broilers  sold   at  28  to  30  cents.  Near-  lower   prices.      Fat   cows    and   heifers   sold    at 

by  spring  ducks  sold  at  19  to  20  cents.  about    the   same    decline   as    the    steers,    wliilc 

Eggs  bulls  ruled  steady  on  all  grades  except  a  few 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  continue  scarce  and  the  stockers    which    were    slow    sale.      Best    fresh 

choice  marks  met   with   fair  demand.   Near-by  cows   steady   to  strong,    while   medium   grades 

extras    sold    at    35    cents    per    dozen,    an    ad-  were   slow  sale. 

vance  of  2   cents  per  Hozen  over  one  •weelr  iiopn  (Jood    in    choif-n        Ao  ^q/^q  tj 

Near-by   firsts  are   sealing   today    at   33   cents;  Good,   1300   to   1400  lb.    !..!!!!. '^sisS^Sids 

ne'ar-by    current    receipts,    32    cents;    near-by  .Medium  to  good,   1200  to  1300  lli.   8.35®8.85 

seconds,     25     to     28     cents.       Fancy    salected  Calves. — Veal    calves    in    light    supply    and 

candled    fresh    eggs  jobbed   out    at   39    to   41  market    closed   $1    per   cwt.    above    Monday's 

cents.  prices. 

— Selmarad.  Veal   calves    $9.00®  13.50 

Heavy  and  thin  calves    5.00®    8!50 

TOKK   PRODUCE    MARKET  Hogs. — With  a  light  supply  of  hogs  during 

the  week,   and  with  a  good  demand  caused  by 

York,    Pa.,    Sept.    4,    1916.  the    present    outlook    for    strike,    the    market 

The    markets    show    quite    a   little   variation  ruled    active    and    considerably    higher,    prices 

in  price  for  many  lines  of  produce  just  now.  being    50    to    60c    per    cwt.    above    Monday's 

A    good    quality   of    peach    sells   one    day    for  prices,  a  top  of  $12  being  reached,   the  high- 

85  cents   per  basket,  the  next  day   they   could  est   prices   ever  paid  on   this  market. 

hardly  be  disposed  of  at  50  cents.     In  a  day  Prime    heavy     $11.55i 

or  two  they  were  back  at  the  old  mark  again.  Heavy    mixed     ll!65i 

Corn    continues    scarce.       Eggs    are    still    ad-  Prime   medium   weights    11.90( 

nancing,    yet   the   demand    is    limited.      Butter  Best  heavy  Yorkers    11.901 

is    firmer.      Cabbage    in    small    quantity.  Light  Yorkers    11.25i_ 

Eggs. — 30®33    cents   per   dozen.  Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sheep  and  lambs  ruled 

Butter. — Country,     28® 30c    lb;     separator,  in    fair    supply    all    week;    best    sheep    ruled 

32®  34c    lb.      Milk,    6c    ^art.  steady  while  choice  handy  weight  lambs  sold 

Poultry.    —   Hens,    12®  15c    lb;    springers,  75c  per  cwt.  above  Monday's  prices 

15(»18c    lb;    dressed,    50®90c    each.  Prime  wethers  (95  to  100  lb.) .  .$7  60®    7  80 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,    12®14c    %-pk;    60  (Jood    mixed     7  10®    7  50 

®90c  per  bu.  Cabbage,  2®  7c  per  head.  Let-  , 

tuce,    3®  7c    per    head.    Beets,    4®  5c    a    bch.  NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Radishes,   4®  5c   H-pk.  Onions,   5® 6c  a  bch.  . 

Ltma   beans.    12@20c  quart.   Soap  beans,    12c  New    York    City,    Sept.    4,     1916 

a    quart.    Lard,    15®  17c    lb.      Beans,    8®  12c  Hay    and    Straw. — ^Tliere    have    been    prac- 

%-pk.  Corn,    12®  18c   dozen.  Tomatoes,    40®  tkally  no  deliveries  of  hay  the  last  few  days 

75c    bu.      Celery,    2®  10c    bunch.    Cucumbers,  and    trading    is    almost    at    a    standstill.      The 

1W3<!    each.      'Turnips,    10c    %-pk.    Eggplants  market,  however,   is  firm  and  exceptional  sales 

2(a)5c    each.      Peppers,    10c    a    dozen.    Canta-  are   reported   even    higher   than    quoted,    espe- 

lounes      l®8c    each.               ,,     ,     „               _  cially    in   large    bales    of    the    more    desirable 

,/,      ,]'~r^P^®"'    10@20c    Hpk.   Pears,    8®  qualities.     Trade  is  slow  on  ordinary  qualities 

10c    %-pk.      Peaches,    5®10c    box;     15@30c  of     clover     and     mixed,     especially     in     small 

^■4-pk;    50c®.$1.20    per    basket.      Plums,    10c  bales.      Sales  of  new  hay   so  far  reported   are 

«  .  ^^^^   butt^er,    22®25c   quart.  in    range   of   $19   to   22    per   ton,    one   car  of 

Ketail   Grain   Market. — Wheat,    $1.50;    corn  extra    quality    moving    out    at    $22  50        Old 

$1;   oats.    5.5c;   rye,   $1.05;   bran,    $1.40;   mid-  rve  straw  holds  steady. 

'^' «fu','^-7°  z?"^'-      -.r     ,    .       ^,             -  Grain.— The    railroad    strike    situation    ap- 

Whole«ale    Grain    Market. — Wheat,    $1.40;  pears   to   have  ceased  to   be  a  feature  in   tlio 

corn     88c:    oats.    49c;    ryp,    95c;    bran,    $26  wheat  market  and  prices  are  moving  upwards 

!'•''■  '<'";   middlings.   $34  per  ton.  again  as  a  consequence.     There  is  still  a  loss 

————————————  of  about  2  cents  per  bushel  as  compared  with 

NEW    YORK    PRODUCE  last    week.      Advices    from    Europe    had    com- 

M         V    \     TTT     c     .      .  naratively    little    influence   on    the    market   al- 

Tu      *     A^^       *"■''   i^'*''-    ^^Y^-    •*•    1®^*  ''«    ''   transportation   facilities    thru    the  Dar- 

ihe    trading  opened    somewhat   dull   owing  .  melles    are    opened    as    a    result    of    Balkan 

to    this    being    a    holiday.      Butter    quiet    and  h  ntes    action,    wheat    will    be    available    from 

barely    steady.      Very    little    buying    interest.  Russia.      Threshing    reports    from    the    spring 

trading  in   cheese  was   light   and  prices  prac-  wheat  belt  do  not  reveal  any  marked  improve- 

tically  unchanged.      Eggs  steady   and   about   2  ment.      The    domestic    market    is    regarded    as 

cents   higher   than   last   week       Good    demand  very    strong.      The   corn    market    is    firmer    in 

strictly     fancy    stock.       Dressed     poultry  .sympathy  with  wheat  but  the  demand   is  easy. 

iinspttled    and   irregular.      Live   poultry    weak.  Oats   are  firm 

Apples    in    fair    supply    and    without    change.  Hay.— Large    bales.    No.    1    timothy,    $25® 

lotatoes  are  somewhat  weaker  but  prices  are  26;    No.    2,    $23®24.50;    No.    3,    $20.50®22; 

*    n,??*       r^                        .          .^^  '""'■>'  "^ix^d  clover,  $22(^23.50;   lower  grade, 

r^.V^i    SJTTo'",*'?!"^'"^.'-   v''''"*'     <^^    "'■^""''^    P^"*  '»14r?7)17;    No.   1  .clover   clear,    $15fiil7.50. 

n^ln'l'f^    fll^f^o'oA'fJ"  '^^r-    3'*.'??34%c:  Straw,— Per  to.n.   No.    1    rye.    $15®16;    do., 

thirds    to    firsts.    28®33c;    state    dairy,    26®  No.  2,    $14.      Oat  straw.    $8®9. 

pL'122     "'^  ^""'u'   '^?'^^/<'-        ,,  Wheat.-^o.     1     Northern,     $1.73;     No.     2 

lOn-      l.;r~      rS'.z  A^'io^^^-    8PCC»1«.    18%  f?*'  $1.71:  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.58. 

l9V.c:?k'i'ms.   l\"^l'?i?e'^'--      ^^'*'^''      ''"^  ,,^7-''''-  ^  ''''^'  <=;   No.  3   yellow. 

..J^'^5".aT^''o'!.''  *^*']'.*':?''-  ••''•"■"a^'^'^^^'':  ^"-  Oats.— No.     3     white.     53®53%c:     No.     4, 

whit.     flnL    iL    ;     '^"■''7,'^^2'^^'^'^i,    """''y  ^l^'??>52%c;    ordinary    to    fancy    53@55c. 

whifp.    fine    to    fancy,    43®46c;    ordinary    to  Rve — $130 

*^;«ll^'*pJ^',/j:'^^"i>\?^^'^'*??           .  Mill     Fped.-U:!oar8e    Western     spring    bran 

T.i   J5    #       Poultry.- Philadelphia    and    Ix)ng  100-pound     sacks     to     arrive,  .  $25.25®25.75. 

Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  31  Standard    middlings,    $26rrf 26.50;    flour,    d«,, 
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$31j50    to    arrive.     Red    dog,     to    arrive  Ky 

pound  sacks,   $34.   City   feed  bulk   bran,  %•>: 

Heavy    feed    in    bulk,    $25.75.    Red    dog  Ifi' 

hMoMt   middlings,    $85.  *'* 

PHILADELPHIA   HAT   AND   GRAIN 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Sept.    4,    IQitj 

Hay  and  Straw. — ^Thoro  is  a  fair  demand 
for  all  desirable  grades  of  hay  and  ihil 
market  rules  steady  under  moderate  offeringK 
Under  grades,  which  make  up  a  large  i)ro' 
I>ortion  of  receipts,  are  dull  and  irregular  in 
value.      Straw  is   steady. 

Grains. — Wlieat  iirices  suffered  thru  fear 
of  the  railroad  strike  and  with  change  in  e». 
Iiort  demand  conditions.  _  The  feeling  is  firm 
on  crop  reports  and  prices  are  tending  up. 
ward  again.  Corn  is  firm  with  light  offering 
and  little  demand.  Oats  rules  firm  and  higi)]. 
er  with  demand  fully  equal  to  the  limited  of. 
fcrings. 

Hay. — No.  1  old  timothy,  medium  balen 
$19®20;  No.  2  do.,  $17®  18;  no  grade,  $lO(o' 
11.  New  timothy  No.  1,  $17.50®18;  No  2 
$16@16.50;  No.  3,  $14®15.  New  clover 
light  mixed,  $16.50;  No.  1  do.,  $15@15.5o: 
No.    2    do.,    $13.50®  14.50. 

Straw. — ^No.  1  straight  rye,  $13®18.5o^ 
No.  2  do.,  $12®  12.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye' 
$11®11.50;  do.,  2,  $10®10.50;  No.  l' 
wheat  straw,  $9®9.50;  No.  3  do.,  $8® 
8.50.  No.  1  oat  straw,  $9@9.50;  No.  2  do 
$8®8.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $1.41®  1.48;  No.  3 
red,  $1.41@1.44;  rejected  A,  $1.38@14i. 
rejected    B,    $1.35@1.38. 

■Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  97®  98c;  steamer 
yellow,  96® 97c;  No.  3  yellow,  94® 95c;  No 
4    yellow,    91®  92c. 

Oats. — No.  2   white,    54»4®55c;   No    3  do 
52® 53c;    No.    4    do.,    50%®  51 '/4  c:    standard 
white,   53 '/6®  54c;  sample  oats,  47V4@48Hc. 

Feed. — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $28® 
28.50;     spring     bran,     do.,     $26®  26^0. 

Flour.— -Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $6®6.25' 
.straight,  $6.40®6.80;  patents,  $7®7.50;' 
ciity  mills,  patent,  $8.50®8.75:  regular  grades 
.'}!6®6.25.  Rye  flour,  $6® 6.50  per  bbl. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Sept.    4,    1916. 

Butter  is  steady.  There  was  no  w.holpsalc 
market  on  Monday  and  prices  were  firm  at 
last  weeks  quotations.  Supplies  were  well 
cleaned  up  at  the  close  of  last  week.  Cheue 
is  steady  under  light  offerings  and  a  fair 
demand. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  spe- 
cials, 36c;  extra,  34ffi)35c;  extra  firsts,  33(3; 
33V4c:  seconds,  31®31'/ic;  ladle  packed. 
26® 28c;  nearby  prints,  fancy,  37c;  average 
extras,  35®36c;  do.,  firsts,  33®.34c;  do., 
spconds,  31® 32c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
jirints,     40®43c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancv,  new, 
19(J?19%c:  fair  to  good,  new,  18®"l8%c; 
do.,    part    skims,    11®  17c. 

INTERSTATE  BULK  PRICES 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Intor- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  price  of  milk  for  September, 
1916,  at  5  cents  i>pr  quart  until  further 
notice. 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 

Elgin,    Til.,    Se^pt.    2,     1916 
Hiilfer  was  higher   today,    sales  being  made 
at     31  »4     cpnfs    ppr    pound.    Fifty    tubs    sold 
lit    that   figure. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New    York    City,    Sept.    4.    1916. 

The  receipts  were  liberal  last  week  and 
there  was  plenty  to  supply  the  demand.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
grade  B  per  quart  to  the  consumer  and  it  is 
thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  talked  of 
advance  will  not  take  place  for  some  time 
at  least.  The  market  valine  has  been  increas- 
ed to  a  trifle  under  4%  cents  per  quart  for 
grade  B   to  the  producer   in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans   for   the   week    ending   September   2   were 
as    follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     43,344  4,20R 

Susquehanna     5,297  253 

West    Shore     14,835  1,373 

Lackawanna     85,200  2,022 

N.   Y.   Central    (lonj;    haul ).  129,346  3,853 

X.  Y.  Central   (short  haul).    24,125  48 

Ontario     42,924  3,749 

Lehigh   Vaillpy    45,114  2,016 

Hompr   Ramsdell    Line    ....      .3,878  1,844 

New    Haven     1,862  25 

Pennsylvania       16,9&8  84.") 

Other   sources    1,845  42 

Totals      394,268        20,278 

Same  week  U.st  year    .     .  .357,549         15,540 

TOBACCO   MARKET 

Many  but  not  at  all  general  sales  were 
made  in  some  localities.  These  were  usually 
to  representatives  of  the  larger  concerns 
which  in  fact  have  been  from  tho  beginning 
the  jirogenitors  of  the  buying  movement.  It 
was  noted  that  the  more  promising  crops 
were  m  favor.  .Showing  the  prices  being 
paid,  one  grower  sold  at  $16  and  5  per  cwt. 
and  many  others  from  $1  to  2  per  cwt  less. 
The  saying  of  an  authority  is  cited  that 
when  one  large  concern  starts  buying  the 
others  follow  like  sheep.  The  anxiety  of 
buyers  was  described  by  the  old  epithet  that 
they  were  "falling  over  each  other"  but  no 
accidents  were  reporte<l.  Many  growers  had 
the  ne.rvp  to  hold  for  still  higher  pricps  which 
are  now  some  $2  to  4  al)ove  those  offered 
some   weeks   ago. 

No  consideirable  amount  of  broadleaf  has  as 
yet  been  cut.  C'Onditions  of  maturity  were 
f;ivoral>le  with  the  excei>tion  of  a  sharp  nltlio 
not  serious  drouth  affecting  more  especiall.v 
the  later  areas.  Ti  is  conceded  that  upon 
the  wholp  tho  maturing  crop,  altho  late,  is 
good  and  promises  more  than  an  avpragc 
yipid  per  acre.  Tn  this  connection  it  may  he 
said  that  a  late  Government  report  places  the 
probable  yield  in  the  state  at  50,565,000 
I>ounds  as  compared  with  a  final  estimate 
last  year  of  42,390,000  i)oundB.  An  unfavor- 
able feature  of  the  week  was  a  hail  storm  of 
terrible  altho  not  extensive  imixu-t.  Literal- 
ly hundreds  of  acres  of  i)romising  tobacco 
were  fairly  beaten  into  the  earth  and  of  course 
totally  destroyed.  In  one  instance  a  leaf 
was  found  which  lontained  no  less  than 
thirt.v  tihree  holes.  At  another  point  the 
hail  stones  were  so  deep  t.liat  fhev  could  he 
(^ov«rled  and  reininned  on  the  ground  over 
night,— H.  E.  Tweed,  Sept.  4,  1916. 
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Amons  the  Granges 


Collins  contended  that  the  oat  crop  was 
not  only  unprofitable  in  Bucks  County 
l»ut  that  it  left  the  soil  depleted  of  tho 
ft'rtility  for  future  crops.     Several  pr«' 
sent  took  exception  to  this  theory. 

W.  H.  Bishop,  of  Doyloatown,  advo 

cated  a  well  built  manure  pit,  to  save 

fertility    for    the    farmer.      Mrs.    J.    0. 

Jones   and    Miss  Reba   Cutler,   of  Edg- 

Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Pa.   ^^^^^  ^,,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  beautiful  piano 

.-Pomona  No.  22  was  held  an  Wedn«'s-    ^^^^^^  ^^^   respoiid'ed   to  the  encore. 

day,  August  2:J,  at  George  School,  near       „^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^,    National    Dairy 

jjewtown.  Pa.     In  the  morning  a  bust-    ^,^^^^-^y,  ^^^  explained  by  E.  B.  Dor- 

„(,sg    meeting   was    hold.      The    reports   ^^^^     Delegates  from  nearly  every  state 

from  subordinate  granges  showed  a  mom-    .^  ^^^  \^n\on,  Canada  and  South  Amori- 

bPrship  of  about  one  thousand.     E.  B.    ^,^  attended   this   council.     The   grange 

Dorsett,  of  Tioga  (bounty   was  present    ,^^^   ^^^   j^^^^^^   representation  of  any 

and  made  suggestions  to  this  Pomona,   organization.     The    council   was   called 

in  regard  to  its  plans  for  entertaining   ^^^^^^^    ^f    f^^^g    published    in    a    Na- 

State    Grange    at    Philadelphia    in    De-   ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  stating  that  less  than  six 

cember.  percent  of  the  creameries  and  receiving 

At  noon   lunch   was  served  by  Edg-   stations  were  up  to  standard.     It  also 

wood  grange,  on  the  lawn  in  the  shade   .stated  that  over  sixty  percent   of   the 

of  the  forest  trees,  which  help  to  make   farm-produced    milk    was    up    to    fltan- 

Oeorge    School    a    delightful    place    on    jard.      In    some    parts    of    the    United 

even  a  hot  summer  day.  States  these   farmers  are   receiving   as 

The    afternoon    session    opened    with   low  as  two  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk. 

singing  by  Pomona.  "Some  Phases   of  It  was   to   help   better  such    conditions 

the  Market    Problem"    were    discussed    that  the  council  was  called.     Mr.  Dor- 

by  Howard  Sclby  of  Bustleton  Grange,   sett  advised  farmers'  milk  associations 

He    urged    more    advertising    of    farm    in  order  to  obtain  fair  prices. — M.  R.  B. 

products  the  same  to  be  uniformly   of 

a  high  grade  and  carefully  packed.  The  pARMERS'  DAY  AT  TOME  SCHOOL 
dairy  council  is  just  beginning  to  spend  MARYLAND 

large  sums  in  advertising  the  food  value 
of  dairy  products,  hoping  by  this  meth- 

od  to  increase  the  demand,  so  that  the  The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
price  will  advance  enough  to  make  the  Allied  Farming  Interests  of  Cecil  Coun- 
(iairy  ibusiness  reasonably  jirofitable.  ty  was  held  Saturday,  August  3,  at 
Until  recently  few  people  knew  that  a  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  The 
quart  of  milk  contains  as  much  diges-  exercises  were  held  in  Memorial  Hall. 
tible  food  as  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  No  more  beautiful  spot  can  be  imagined 
beefsteak.  *han   this. 

e  u     *    *«»!,  uno  o  K,anna,i        Thc  school  grouuds  are  situated  on  a 
The  price  of  beef  steak  has  advanced  f*  _ 

^1.  •  f    e^^Ac    o,i..o.,«nri     hii*    I'iff'i    bluff    overlooking    the    town    and 

as  tho    price    of    feeds    advanced,    but       «=■  ^.  „,      ^  .    , 

.«.,,.,        .4..  „„    tho  Susquehanna  River,    The  fine  wind- 

the  price  of  milk  w  almost  the  same  as  oua4uc.ia,uua       .,  ,  ^^  ,.       „      . 

iiiir  roads,  the  beautiful  Italian  uarden, 
it  was  years  ago.  ^  '         ,        ,  .         ,        .,.-,, 

.all  help  to  make  this  a  beautiful  place. 

The  Vegetable   Growers'   Association   ^^^  attendance  was  larger  than  usual, 

is  preparing  to  advertise  the  food  values    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^.^^  ^^ 

of  celery,  carrots,  etc.,  as  they  come  in  ^^^.^  ^^^^  automobile.    Many  peo- 

■'""'""'*'*  "*^*" •   -^        pie  wore  badges,  indicating  their  rural 

The    purchasing    public    is    willing    to  -^^^.^^^     Cecil  Farmers' Club,  Ris- 

follow    suggestions    e.specially    if    they  ^^^   ^.^^    Producers'    Association, 


are  beneficial.     The  United  States  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  and  three  local 

daily 


Valley  Grange,  West  Nottingham  Com- 
munity Club,  and  Ninth  District  Farm- 


offices     publish      and     distribute      j  ,    ,,.   . 

bulletins  giving  market  prices  on  dif-  "'^^^  exercises  were  held  in  the  spa- 
ferent  vegetables  and  fruits  in  ea.-h  .^^^^  auditorium,  and  were  opened  by 
large  city.  Any  one  can  ..bta.n  these  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^.^^^j^^  ^^^  introduced 
bulletins  free  daily  simply  by  writing 
for  them  to  A.  Dexter  Gail,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Third  and  Walnut  sta., 
Philadelphia.  With  these  bulletins  the 
producer  will  know  which  city  is  pay- 
ing top  prices  for  his  goods,  and  by 
this  method  glutted  market  conditions 
pould  be  prevented. 
E.  B.  Dorsett  said   the  jieople   in   the 


as  the  presiding  officer  Mr.  Frank  Evans 
of  Elkton. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Baker,  Director  of  Tome 
School. 

Miss  Katherine  A.  Pritchett,  State 
Home  Demonstration  agent,  told  of  her 
work  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere. 

The  different  phases  of  farm  life  were 


cities  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  high  ^jacugged  by  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  l'.  S. 
cost  of  living.  They  persist  in  buying  Commissioner  of  Education.  His  ad- 
small  quantities  which  must  be  deliver-  j^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  chiefly  with  the  nation- 
ed  at  their  door.  Thi«  cost  of  distribu-  ^j  gygtem  of  rural  education,  making  an 
tion  must  be  added  to  the  cost  ()f  the  re-  ^ppg^i  for  the  better  training  of  boys 
tailed  product.  He  urged  more  careful  ^^^j  ^j^jg  j^„„  David  J.  Lewis,  tho 
grading.  The  middle  west  farmer  is  father  of  the  Parcels  Post  made  a  short 
sending  a  grade  of  potatoes  to  our  east-  address.  Gov.  Emerson  C.  Harrington, 
em  cities  that  brings  higher  prices  than  ^^j^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,|ong  i^  the  1916  Legis- 
the  local  potato.  The  eastern  fanner  i^ture.  He  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
can  remedy  this  by  better  grading.     A   ^pjcome. 

humorous  reading  by  Miss  Keyser,  of  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  master  of 
Tyrol  Hall  grange  was  well  received.  ^^^  National  Grange,  assured  the  audi- 
"Building  tlie  Soil",  was  discussed  ppco  that  the  grange  stands  for  higher 
by  Walter  Collins  of  Penns  Manor  education.  He  said  that  the  prosperity 
Grange.  Nature  built  the  soil  but  it  is  vvave,  for  farmers,  was  a  myth, 
said,  "Lime,  Legumes  and  the  Lord  will  Or,  Joseph  I.  France  made  the  clos- 
rebuild  it."  Plenty  of  good  manure  is  jng  address.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  best  fertilizer.  Besides  adding  )<r-  ^  choir  from  Valley  Grange.  Rev.  Mr. 
tility  it  makes  the  soil  like  a  sponge,  Huffman,  of  West  Nottingham  Presby- 
able  to  retain  largo  quantities  of  mois-  terian  Church  offered  the  invocation, 
ture.  By  scientific  investigation  we  Secretary  of  State,  T.  W.  Simmons, 
have  learned  that  many  soils  need  more  state  Senator  Houston,  Delaware,  Dr. 
phosphoric  acid,  which  we  can  buy  in  Mitchel,  jiresident  of  Delaware  College, 
the  form  of  Tennesee  or  South  Caro-  Dr.  Howard,  dean  of  Delaware  College, 
lina  rock.  If  added  daily  to  the  manure  „nd  B.  .John  Black,  Master  Maryland 
It  helps  to  retain  the  ammonia  and  also  state  Grange  were  among  the  distin- 
destroys  the  flies  in   the   manure.     Mr.   guished  visitors, — E.  R.  B. 
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mould  Find  You  Equipped  With 

y^lNCHESTER 

Rifljesand  Cartridgms 

They  will  insure  your  success  as  they  have 
that  of  thousands  of  other  hunters.  Don't  take 
the  chance  of  spoiling  your  hunt  by  using 
other  makes,  but  take  along  "Winchester  Rifles 
and  Cartridges  —  the  always-reliable  kind. 
You  can  get  them  to  suit  your  ideas,  as  Win- 
chester Rifles  are  made  in  Single  Shot,  Re- 
peating and  Self-Loading  (or  so-called  auto- 
matic) models,  and  in  various  calibers;  and 
Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  in  all  the 
different  sizes.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them 
and    he    will    tell    you    they    are    "O.    K." 

THE  W  BRAND    GETS   THE  GAME 


Renew  Your 
Subscription  Now 

Somewhere  in  this  paper  you  will  find  a  sub- 
scription {order  blank  for  your  convenience  in 
forwarding  your  renewal  order  to  us  if  your 
subscription  has  expired  or  is  about  to  expire. 

See  the  Date  on  the  Label 

of  your  paper  and  if  it  reads  **Sep.  16"  or  any 
prior  month  in  1916  it  indicates  that  your  sub- 
has  expired. 

All  the  Remaining  Issues  of  1916 

will  be  given  without  additional  charge  with 
your  order  for  1  year  or  longer  from  Jan.  1st,  '17, 
at  the  following  rates: 

1  year,  50c  3  years,  $1.25 

2  years,  $1.00         5  years,  $2.00 

Three  for  the  Price  of  Two 

send  us  two  subscriptions  according  to  either  of 
the  above  offers,  and  as  a  reward  for  this  we 
will  renew  your  own  free  for  whatever  period 
of  time  one  of  the  other  calls  for,  provided  they 
both  be  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 


261-63   So.   Third   Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Serving  Children's  Foods 


By  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick 


uuJ  st'ivt'd  ill  a  mass  so  Miat  situoncat- 
ing  is  all  that  is  possible.  A  itbiUl  should 
lip  taujijht  t(i  iisf  a  knife  and  fork  at 
about  four  years  of  agf,  even  if  cer- 
tain foods  must  bo  cut  up  in  advance. 
"I  don't  want  any  of  that  pudding,  vegetables  wore  fishes  and  shells  and  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  te.u..hing  a 
Mamnfa  "  saTd Tmtle  bl  at  meal  tim^   things.      And   what   fun    it   was   to    eat    child  the  use  of  kn.fe  and  fork    for  the 

-  and  T  won'     e.         ''  "P,  ^rst.  a  little  of  the  ocean,  and  then    chief    reason    that    they    do    not    learn 

and  I   won  t  .at  it  P,  .  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^   ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^,^  ,^^^l  ,,  g,„erally 

"But    It's    good    for    you     and    you  ,  ^^  ^^^      ^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  t,^,  it  is  im- 

must  eat  it,"  remonstrated  h.s  mother.    J^^^^^'J*;/;;;'  ^^^^^^     ^  p^^.ibie  to  use  them.    When  food  is  laid 

But  he  didn't  eat  it.  And  Whyi  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  wouldn't  eat    on  the  plate  in  neat,  careful  pieces  or 

Too   few   mothers  realize   the   impor-    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^   ^^^.^^  ,^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^   portions,  a  knife  and  fork  can  be  used 

tance  of  appearance  in  the  foods  they   ^^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^.^  mother  knew  would    very  early. 

serve  children.  Who  wants  to  eat  what    ^^^^^    ^^.^    ^^^^^      ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^       ^gach  Them  Not  to  Want  Highly 
is  good  for  them,  anyway,  whether  Ihey   ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Beanstalk  and  the  Colored   Foods 

be  six  or  sixty?     Taste  is  governed  by    ^^.^^^^^.^^j    ^^^^^   ^^at   laid    the    golden        While  attractive  foods  appeal  to  the 
psychology,  not  by  ethics.    We  want  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,j,    ^hil^,g  tast^^  one  of  the  worst  things  a 

eat  a  food   which   raises  in   us  subcon-     ^^  ____^ ,^«_=^ 

scions  feelings  of  pleasure,  because  of 
its  color,  shape  and  aroma.  It  looks 
good,  so   it  must  taste  good. 

Children  particularly  are  appealed  to 
by  this  subconscious  influence,  by  ev- 
erything that  appeals  to  the  senses.  Wo 
know  that  their  imaginations  are  more 
vivid,  their  sense  of  color  keener,  and 

that    they    possess    the    keen    sense    of 

taste    and    smell  which   we,   as   adults, 

lose  in  later  years.     They  therefore  are 

more    attracted    and    repelled    'by    the 

appearance  of  food  than  even  we  are. 

Why    do    we    mistakenly    suppose    that 

little  Willie  will  eagerly  devour  a  plate 

ful  of  sloppy  custard!     Or  that  he  will 

relish  eating  an  indiscriminate  mass  of 

mashed,  shapeless  food!  Not  one  of  us. 

certainly,   as    mothers,    would    feel    om 

appetites  sharpened   by   having  set    be 

fore   us  a  plateful   of   indistinguishable 
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tractive   nn»lds  and   shapes  on   the  niar. 

ket   that  it   is   u  wonder   every   mother 

with  children  does  not   keep  a  variety 

on    hand.      The    little    earthen    custarj 

cups  have  dozens   of  uses  for  all  puj. 

dings,  cornstarches  and  similar  desserts. 

Then  there  are  small  enameled  molds  of 

star,  shell  and  fruit  shapes  for  making 

tempting  foods.     Tin  molds  should  not 

be  used  except  for  cookies  or  cakes,  as 

the  tin,  coming  in  contact  with  the  acid 

of  a  fruit  may  poison  the  food.  Cookj 

cutters  enable  mother  to  cut  out  an  en 

tire  "zoo"  if  she  chooses;  rabbit,  bear, 

lion  and  sheep  cutters,  as  well  as  the 

star,    diamond,    heart  and    shell  shapei 

will     transform     the     most     whoUome, 

cooky  dough  into  appetizing  shapes. 
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FESTIVE  MELON  WAYS 


DID  YOU  EVER   EAl"  A    FORT? 


many    interesting    aiiusioiis    wnicu    can    luw    j^cm    iv.ij  i'ui'->,    .....i    ^^ -    -- 

easily   be   carried   over   into   the  child's   green    candies    and    cakes    with    highly 


fore  us  a  platerui  oi   huusiimk"'^"*"" 

pulp  such   as  we   often   set   before   our    f„    ^j^e    sky,   and    what    do   you    think?    mother  can  do   is  to  encourage   in   her 

children.  There  on  his  own  plate  was  an  egg  that    children    a    desire    for    highly    colored 

Attractive  Shapes  Awaken  Appetite  ^^g  golden  goose  had  laid,  and  the  very  foods.  There  are  plenty  of  natural  foods 
If  the  sloppy  custard  had  been  mold-  ^^me  string  beans  that  reached  the  like  cherries,  strawberries,  oranges, 
ed  in  a  custard  cup  and  then  inverted  j^j^nt,  and  didn't  he  want  to  try  them  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  which  are  in  them- 
in  a  firm,  shapely  mound,  Willie  would  ^^  ggg  ^hy  Jack  thought  they  would  selves  bright  and  attractive.  There  are 
have  attacked  it' vigorously,  because,  in  taste  good?  Then  he  couldn 't  eat  them  also  several  harmless  vegetable  color- 
the  first  place,  there  was  something  ^-^gj  enough,  and  every  day  he  wanted  iugs  which  can  be  used  to  slightly  tint 
tangible  to  attack.  It  is  just  as  easy  another  egg  laid  by  the  golden  goose,  .icllies  and  other  foods.  But  frequently 
to  prepare  foods  attractively  as  other-  ^jj  ^f  j^e  fairy  tales  are  full  of  so  ehildren  are  permitted  to  buy  the  yel- 
wise.  Instead  of  pouring  the  vv»*o.e 
ma.ss  into  one  large  dish,  portions  can 
be  put  into  smaller  cups,  molds  and 
dishes  which  will  have  all  the  charm 
of  individuality.  The  same  cornstarch 
pudding,  the  same  baked  rice  which 
Willie  turns  up  his  nose  at  when  given 
him  in  formless  spoonfuls,  will  be  eat- 
en with  delight  if  it  becomes  his  very 
own  pudding.  This  is  the  secret,  to 
serve  children  food  in  such  a  way  that 

it  becomes  a  personal  possession  which 

they  are  proud  of  and  which  they  feel 

almost    honored    in    having    served    to 

them.     How   much    more   delightful    to 

liave  one's  very  own  apple  pie  baked  in 

the  lard  pail  lid  than  to  eat  only  a  part 

of   the   big   apple   pie   which   everybody 

has!     That  is  why  little  cakes,  cookies 

and  all  individual  forms  of  food  appeal 

so  particularly  to  the  child.     "It  is  my 

pudding,"    "My    very    own    custard," 

which  the  child  delights  in. 

The    child    carries    its    imagery    into 

the  eating  of  its  food.     Did  you  ever 

eat    a   fortt     Did   you   never  eat   your 

way  into  a  hill!     Yes,  in  the  long  ago 

you,  as  a  child,  carried  the  imagery  of 


BEARS  FROM    COOKY  COUCH  "ZOO". 


you,  as  a  cniin,  carrieu  lac  jinufjDijr   ui. 

.stories  and  play  into  your  food,  and  practical  life.  It  takes  but  a  little  ef-  colored  icings.  So  many  commercial 
fancied  a  chocolate  cornstarch  custard  fort,  and  the  child  once  started  on  this  foods  are  today  colored  with  aniline  or 
a  chocolate  hill.  The  hitherto  uninter-  little  game  of  eating  will  do  most  of  dangerous  dyes  made  from  coal-tar 
e.sting  rice  pudding  became  a  fort  and  the  work  himself  and  color  his  eating  products  that  it  should  bo  part  of  the 
every  raisin  a  gunhole.  And  you  from  all  the  stories  he  has  heard  or  read,  mother 's  task  to  prevent  a  child  from 
thought  of  the  little  square  croutons  of  VVith  an  active,  very  healthy  child,  this  craving  unnaturally  colored  foods.  Food 
toasted  bread  as  islands  floating  in  your  is,  of  course  unnecessary,  but  so  often  may  be  made  attractive  by  shape  and 
soup,  or  all  the  little  vegetables  which  children  have  strong  dislikes  against  manner  of  serving,  and  not  by  coloring 
make  the  soup  taste  so  good  as  pearls  some  of  the  most  wholesome  foods  alone.  A  garnish  may  be  used  of  a 
in  the  sea.  which  can  be  overcome  in  this  way,  and   whole  cherry,  bits  of  orange-  peel,  mint 

CMever  mothers  and  those  who  study    in  no  other.  or    various  fruit  juices,   but   the  whole 

their  children  know  that  one  way  to  Children's  Table  Manners  Guided  food  itself  should  never  be  strikingly 
tempt  the  childish  appetite  for  some-  Many  mothers  complain  of  tlieir  chil-  colored,  as  in  this  way  the  child  may 
thine  it  does  not  care  to  eat  is  by  mak-  dren 's  lack  of  table  manners  and  the  learn  to  want  to  eat  abnormally  colored 
ing  up  such  fancies  about  this  food,  untidy  way  in  which  they  eat.  I  am  foods.  A  very  pretty  and  at  the  same 
One  little  girl  who  never  wanted  to  of  the  opinion  that  ehildren  generally  time  a  very  beneficial  food  is  slices  of 
eat  soup  until  her  mother  told  her  are  not  permitted  early  enough  to  use  red  tomato  on  green  lettnce. 
about  the  soup-plates  being  a  big,  big  the  table  im|»leMient9 — knife  and  fork.  Molds,  Custard  Cups,  Cooky  Cutters 
ocean   and    that    all    the    various    thick    The   food  is  ^o  frequently  over-mashed        There   is  such  a  wide   variety  of  at- 


While  to  the  melon-lover  nothing  ij 
liner  than  this  delicacy  served  au  na 
tural,  yet  there  are  festive  occasions 
when  it  is  desirable  to  dress  it  appro- 
priately.  In  the  following  suggestioni 
the  individual  flavor  of  the  melon  ii 
retained,  while  its  appearance  is  sif 
liciently  elaborate  to  grace  the  moi; 
formal    occasion. 

Canton  Melons. — Allow  a  small  nut 
meg  melon  for  each  serving.  Renw 
upper  third,  leaving  the  stem  on  t; 
servo  as  a  handle  to  the  cover;  thij 
may  be  decorated  with  ribbon  if  d^ 
sired  to  help  out  a  color  scheme.  Seoof 
out  the  plup,  cut  in  small  blocks  at; 
return  to  shell,  having  it  about  tw(> 
thirds  full.  Chop  a  quantity  of  presen 
ed  ginger  and  use,  together  with  it! 
syrup,  to  flavor  sutticient  whippfrl 
cream  to  fill  the  melon  cups.  Cove 
and  set  on  ice  for  several  hours,  serv 
ing  each  on  a  single  muskmelon  leaf. 

Melon  Hearts. — Cut  red  watermelo: 
in  thick  slices,  then  lay  a  heart-shapts 
coo'kie  cutter  on  the  slices  and  eat 
round  it  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife 
forming  thick,  red  hearts.  Pile  the« 
in  r(\\M<*  on  a  nlatft  crarnished  with  ereei 
chill  and  serve. 

Iced  Melons. — Out  nutmeg  melon; 
in  halves  and  scoop  out  seeds  and  men 
brane.  Fill  the  cavities  with  plait 
vanilla  ice  cream  and  tie  each  twi 
halves  together.  Pack  in  ice  and  1<; 
stand  an  hour  or  two  until  the  meloi 
has  flavored  the  ice  cream.  Serve  » 
half  melon  to  each  person. 

Watermelon  Ice. — Remove  seeds  from 
full-flavored  watermelon  and  run  pnlf 
thru  a  potato  ricer.  To  1  pint  of  pnlf 
allow  1  teaspoon  of  gelatin,  softened  ii 
]  cup  of  cold  water.  Add  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  \  cup  of  sugar  to  the  pulp,  wit: 
the  juice  of  J  lemon  and  A  cup  of  gr»F 
or  pineapple  juice.     Serve  in  cups. 

Cantaloupe  Frappe. — Wash  and  '< 
move  tops  from  nutmeg  melons,  »^ 
scoop  out  seeds  and  membrane,  whics 
should  be  placed  over  a  sieve  to  draii 
C;it  pulp  into  small  pieces.  Add  1  qu»f' 
of  whipped  sweetened  cream  to  the  mf' 
on  juice  and  freeze  stiff.  Have  the 
melon  shells  scalloped  around  the  top. 
thoroly  chilled,  and  when  ready  to  serve 
fill  them  with  the  frozen  cream  at^i 
melon  pulp  arranged  in  layers. 

Canteloupe  Pie. — Is  the  acme  of  d* 
liciousness.  To  make  it  select  a  yellow 
meated  muskmelon  slightly  underripf' 
preparing  and  cooking  as  pumpkin,  «■" 
mering  until  most  of  the  moisture  " 
dried  out.  Mash,  and  to  2  cupful*  of 
cooked  pulp  add  1  scant  cupful  9Ug»' 
<or  to  suit  taste),  4  eggs  (reserving 
whites  of  2  for  meringue),  2  tablf 
spoonfuls  flour,  a  small  lump  of  butte' 
and  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  all  together 
until  light.  To  this  add  1*  cups  of  ri«'i 
milk,  and  lemon  or  vanilla  extract  '' 
desired.  Stir  well  and  bake  in  a  fling'* 
crust;  top  with  meringue  and  bro*' 
slightly.  This  makes  two  pies  of  onifl"' 
and  delightful  flavor.— M.  E.  8.  ^T 
meri,  Michigan. 
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THE  FUR  BRINGERS 

By  Hulbert  Footner 
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QjjAPTER  XL   (Continued.)  his  arrest,  after  all  the  others  went  out 

.  of  the  country," 

Ambrose  was  engaged  in  a  desperate       Every   one   connected    with    the   case 


l.v  sign.s  when  1  was  ou  the  wrong  "In  the  mean  lime  Ambrose  Doano 
would  answer  ves  or  no,  or  let  me  know  had  been  to  Enterprise,  and  had  gono 
tru.-k.  She  was  wonderfully  clever  in  away  again  to  get  au  outfit.  My  father 
making   up  signs.  'caused    to   give   the   Indians  any   flour 

"As  she  made  signs  to  me  I  inter-  because  they  had  been  trading  with  hia 
preted  them  aloud,  and  she  would  nod  competitor.  The  Indians  were  angry, 
or  shake  her  head  according  to  whether  Nesis  said,  and  Watusk  was  scared.  Ono 
I  was  right  or  wrong.  I  had  to  try  night  Gordon  Strange  came  to  see  Wa 
one  question  after  another  until  I  hit  tusk,  and  Nesis  listened  outside  the  tee- 
on  the  one  she  could  answer.  In  this  pee. 
way  little  by  little  I  built  up  her  story.       "She    said    Strange   said    to    Watusk 

"The  next  day  we  continued  on  the  to  let  the  Indians  get  mad.  Strange 
prairie.  The  sky  was  heavily  over-  said  he  wanted  to  have  trouble.  There 
clouded,  and  there  were  flurries  of  was  talk  of  burning  the  store  then, 
snow.  We  were  lost  for  several  hours,  Strange  said  that  would  fix  .lohn  Gav- 
until  the  sun  came  out  again.  Our  food  iHer,  all  right.  He  told  Watusk  that  the 
was   almost    gone,    but    I    managed    to   police   would   let   the  people   off  easily 


struggle  to  command  himself.  At  the  an-    sat  up.    Denholm's  eye  brightened. 
nouncementofColina's  coming,  hope  had       "Please    go    on,"    he    said    and    i 
sprung  up,   only   to   receive  a   deadlier    down. 

wound  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her.  She  Colina,  in  a  low,  steady  voice,  com-  gho^t  ^  rabbit.  Whenever  we  stopped  1  because,  as  he  said,  my  father  had  treat- 
had  not  found  Nesis;   very  well  it  was    nienced    her   story    at    the    point   where    tailed  to  Nesis.    We  stayed  up  most  of   ed  them  so  badly." 

all  up  with  him.  What  matter  how  dear-  Ambrose  had  asked  her  to  find  some-  ^1,^^^  night.  It  was  too  cold  to  sleep.  Colina  drew  a  long  breath  to  steady 
Iv  Colina  loved  him  if  he  had  to  go  to  one  to  go  in  search  of  Nesis.  While  she  j^  {j,p  (.,jq  ^^  tj,g  second  day  I  knew  herself.  "They  talked  about  the  chanc- 
jailt    He  saw  tllie  cheer  she  offered  him    spoke    her    grave    eyes    were    brooding   (.yorything  she  had  to  tell  me."  <*s  of  my  father's  dying,"  she  went  on. 

in  her  smile,  but  he  rejected  it.  over  the  prisoner's  bent,  dark  head  be-        Colina   drank    some    water   and    went   "He  was  very  sick  at  that  time.     Mr. 

"Nothing  can  help  me  now,"  he  low.  He  dared  not  look  at  her.  The  ^^  "Nesis's  story  begins  a  year  ago.  Strange  suggested  to  Watusk  that  it 
stubbornly  insisted.  If  I  let  myself  court-room  was  so  still  that  when  she  j,j  jjjg  midde  of  the  winter  my  father  vvouldn't  take  much  to  finish  him.  They 
liope,  the  disappointment  will  drive  me  paused  for  a  word  one  could  hear  the  ^jjg  accustomed  to  send  Gordon  Strange  l^oth  laughed  at  that.  He  told  Watusk 
insane."      He    foug'ht    to    recover    his   clock  on  the  wall  tick.  ^^jt},   ^^  ou^gt  to  the  Kakisa  River  to    that  if  John  Caviller  died  he,  Strange, 

apathy.  ^^^  told  of  her  journey  to  the  Kakisa    ^rade  with  the  tribe  and  bring  back  the    w-ould  settle   all   the   trouble,  and   then 

Pascoe  and  Denholm  each  sprang  up  River;  her  interview  with  Sergeant  f^j.  While  there  he  lived  in  a  little  the  Company  would  make  him  the  trad- 
to  greet  the  new  witness  as  if  by  the  Plaskett  (which  provoked  a  smile);  her  j^^,  yj^j.^  overlooking  the  Indian  Vil-  er  for  good.  He  told  Watusk  that  when 
warmth  of  his  welcome  she  would  be  search  among  the  teepees;  her  encount-  lajje.  Nesis  said  it  was  Watusk 's  cus-  lie  got  to  be  trader  he  would  soon  fix 
attracted  to  his  side.  er  with   Marya,  and  all  that   followed,    ^^j,,  ^^  „^  ^,p  ^q  ^he  shack  every  night   Ambrose  Doane,  too.     Mr.  Strange  was 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  the  The  twelve  men  hung  out  of  the  box,  ^^j  ^jj^  ^wo  men  would  talk.  She  knew  always  telling  Watusk  to  tell  the  Ka- 
judge.  He  addressed  Colina,  "You  have  listening  with  parted  lips.  All  that  ^jj^t  |.jjgy  talked  F^nglish  together,  and  kisas  that  my  father  hated  them,  but 
evidence  to. give  in  this  case?"  had   gone  before  in  this  startling  trial    ^^q  M^eH  to  steal  up  after  Watusk  and    that   he,   Strange,  was  their  friend. 

Colina  gravely  inclined  her  head.  was  nothing  to  Colina 's  story.  listen  outside  thru  a  chink  between  the       "Nesis   said    that    a   couple    of    days 

His  lordship  frowned.  "This  is  very        When    Colina    came    to    her    meeting   lowg."  after   this   Ambrose  Doane   came   down 

irregular.  I  must  ask  you  why  you  have    with  Nesis  her  brave  port  was  shaken.       Every  eye  in  the  court-room  was  turn-   the  river,  and  after  him  his  outfit  on  a 
delayed   until   this    momeut'F"  Her  voice  began  to  tremble.     She  could    ^^  ^^  Gordon  Strange.     The  half-breed    raft.     When  Ambrose  Doane  heard  that 

"I  have  just  arrived  in  town,''  said  not  bring  herself  to  name  the  dreadful  niade  marks  with  a  pencil  on  a  pad  and  the  Indians  were  hungry  he  took  men 
Colina.  thing.      The   judge,   perceiving   a   stop-    tried  to  call  up  the   old  modest  depre-    and   crossed    the    river  and    broke   into 

"Couldn't    you    have    communicated    page  in  her  story,  interrupted  her.  eating  smile.  But  an  extraordinary  ashy   the  flour  mill  and  ground  flour  for  them, 

with  counsell"  "Miss  Gaviller,  if  the  girl  could  un-    tint  crept  under  his  swarthy  skin.     In   This  took  two  nights  and  a  day.  On  the 

"I  have  come  from  the  north.  There  derstand  you,  why  did  she  answer  by  ^pitg  of  himself,  his  eyes  darted  fur-  second  night  Gordon  Strange  came 
was  no  way  of  sending  out  a  message    signs?"  tively   to   measure  the    distance   to   the   across  to  see  Watusk  again.    Nesis  said 

ahead.     I   am    the    first    one    out    since        Colina  lowered  her  head.     Those  near   floor.     There  were  half  a  thousand  peo-    he    was    so    angry    that    he   started    in 
the  freeze-up."  saw  her  struggling  to  control  a  shaken   j.jg  between;   moreover,  the  doors  were   talking  without  sending  her  out  of  the 

The  judge  nodded  to  show  himself  breast,  saw  two  tears  steal  down  her  dogej  and  guarded  by  six  policemen.  teepee.  He  had  no  idea,  of  course,  that 
satisfied.     "Is   the   evidence   you    have    i»ale  cheeks.  Colina    carefully    avoided    glacing   in   she  could  understand  English.  She  made 


to  give  favorable  to  the  prisoner  or 
unfavorable!" 

The  court-room  heids  its  breath  for 
her  answer. 

"Favorable,"  she  murmured. 


'Do  you  wish  to  be  excused?"  ask-    j^trange's  direction. 


herself  look  stupid,  she  said. 


ed  the  judge  solicitously. 


Diie  suouK   iier   iieau. 


' '  Mr.  Strange  was  angry  because,  if 
One  inomoiil,"    „j,i„g     what     she     learned     from     their    t'le    Indians   got    their    flour    and    went 
she  was  understood  to  whisper.    An  at     {yUj  >»  gjjj,  ^vent  on.  "She  merelv  wish-   back  to  the  Kakisa  River  satisfied,  all 
tendant  handed  up  a  glass  of  water.  She    ^^  to  hear  English  spoken,  so  that  she   his    plans    would    be    spoiled.      His    at- 


"At  that  time  Nesis  had  no  idea  of 
using     what     she     learned    from    their 


John  Gaviller   looked    up   astonished,    finally  managed    to    produce    her    voice    ^ould  not  forget  what  her  father  had   tempt  to  create  a  rebellion  among  the 


The  judge  gave  her  over  to  Den  holm,  again.      "She    could    not    speak,"    she 

"Will  you  examine?"  he  asked.  said  very  low. 

Denholm    consulted    with    his    client.  "Why?"  asked  the  judge.  One  would 

Ambrose,  up  to  this   moment   so  indif-  have  said  the  whole  room  breathed  the 

ferent  to  the  lawyers,  could  be  seen  giv-  question, 

ing  him  positive  instructions.     Denholm  "They — had    mutilated    her,"    whis- 

expostulated    with    him.      The    b«nch  pered   Colina 

showed  symptoms  of  impatience.     F'in-  cut  off." 


taught  her.  half-breed    farmers   had   already   failed. 

"Nesis  said  that  all  of  Mr.  Strange 's  "Nesis  said  that  Strange  cursed  Am- 

and    Watusk 's    talk    was    against    the  brose  Doane  for  spoiling  his  plans.    She 

white    people.     She    said   they   used   to  sai*!  he  told  Watusk  he  must  burn  the 

discuss  how  the  whites  could  be  driven  flour,  and  then  the  Indians  would  surely 

out  of  the  country.     She  said  that  Mr  make  trouble.     They  talked  about  how 

Her— her    tongue— was    ytrange  used  to  tell  Watusk  about  how  to  do  it.    It  was  arranged  that  Strange 

Louis  Biel  fought  the   whites.  was  to  bring  Watusk  a  big  can  of  coal- 


ally  Denholm  rose.  A  single  low  sound  of  horror  was  ^'Hq  said  that  Louis  Riel  would  be  oil;  Watusk  was  to  hide  it  under  the 
"My  lord,"  he  said.  "I  have  never  forced  from  the  crowd.  The  prisoner  tj,p  j^j^g  ^f  this  country  today  if  he  floor  of  Gaston  Truedeau's  empty  shack, 
seen  Miss  Gaviller  before  this  moment,  half  rose  with  a  choking  cry  and  col-  i,j^j  ,iot  gone  crazy.  He  used  to  ask  and  afterward  store  the  flour  there. 
I  have  no  inkling  of  the  nature  of  her  lapsed  with  his  head  in  his  arms  on  the  Watusk  how  he  would  like  to  be  a  king  Then  Watusk  was  to  give  a  big  tea- 
evidence.  Left  to  myself,  I  should  ask  table.  Denholm,  as  i)nle  as  a  sheet,  jj^,  yg^^j  to  flatter  Watusk  and  tell  him  dance  to  get  all  the  people  out  of  the 
for  an  adjournment;  surely  we  are  en-  flung  an  arm  around  his  shoulders.  Ev-  i,p  ^^,j^g  j^  great  chief.  He  explained  te  way.  Before  going  to  the  dance  he  was 
titled  to  it.  But  my  client  insists  on  go-  ery  man  connected  with  the  case  stared  Watusk  how  he  could  kill  a  whole  army  to  pour  oil  over  the  bags,  and  leave  the 
ing  ahead.  My  lord" — his  voice  shook  before  him  as  if  he  beheld  the  horror  ^f  the  whites  if  he  could  lead  them  inte  window  open  so  Strange  could  fire  it 
a  little—"  none  but  an  innocent  man  with  his  physical  eyes.  Colina's  self-  the  little  valley  beyond  the  Kakisa."  after  he  had  gone." 
could  be  so  rash!"  control  escaped  her  entirely.  She  cov-  j^  g^sp  of  astonishment  escaped  the  Colina  paused  to  take  a  drink  of  wa- 
' Never    mind     that,"    rebuked     the  ered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  court.     In  almost  every  sentence  of  Co-    ter.     The   judge    whispered   to   a   court 


judge.    He  was  distinctly  nettled  by  the    like  any  girl, 
upset   of    court    decorum. 

"I  will  therefore  respectfully  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  court,"  Denholm 
went  on,  "and  move  to  reopen  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony." 

"Proceed,"  said  the  judge. 


CHAPTER   XLI 


Una's  there  was  the  material  of  a  fresh  attendant,  who  in  turn   whispered  to  a 

sensation.      Ambrose    lifted    his    head,  policeman.      Thereafter   the   blue-coat's 

and    a   little    color    came    back    to    hi£  eyes   never   left  Gordon   Strange.     The 

cheeks.    Whether  or  not  it  saved  him  in  half-breed    had    lost    all    pretense    of 

the  end,  it  was  sweet  to  hear  himself  smiling. 

justified.  .  He     looked    like    a    trapped    animal. 

Colina    continued:    "Nesis    said    that  The   court-room   scarcely  regarded  him. 

Watusk      often      complained      to      Mr  They  hung  upon  Colina's   lips.     Every 


From  Dumb  Lips 

The  judge  proposed   au   adjournment. 
The  witness,  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner's 

A  court  attendant  led  Colina  to  the    counsel  were  all  against  it.     It  was  de- 
witness  stand.     She  was  sworn.  Judge,    cided  to  continue.     A  breath   of   relief  strange    that    my    father    was    alwayi  time  she  paused  her  listeners'  pent-up 
lawyers,  and  spectators   alike   searched    escaped    the    spectators.      Another    day  nmking   the  goods   dearer   and   the   fur  breath  escaped. 

her  grave,  composed  face  for  some  sug-    they  might  not  be  able  to  secure  seats  cheaper.     Mr.  Strange  told  him  to  wait  Colina  went    on:    "At   the   tea-dance 

gestion  of  what  she  had  to  say.     Noth-    in  the  court  room.  ^  little   while  and   he  would  see   great  Nesis  saw  Ambrose  Doane  for  the  first 

ing  was  to  be  read  there.                                 Colina  described  how  they  gave  their  dianges.     Pretty  soon  things  would  get  time.     She  said  she—"  Colina  lowered 

"Miss  Gaviller,"  said  Denholm,  "I  pursuers  the  slip  and  gained  the  prairie,  g^  i,ad,  he  explained,  that  the  Company  her  eyes  and  sought  for  a  word— "she 
can  only  a.sk  you  to  tell  in  your  own  "We  decided  to  make  for  the  nearest  would  take  John  Gaviller  away  and  liked  him.  After  that  she  wanted  to 
words  all  that  you  know  bearing  on  the  point  on  the  Spirit  River,"  she  went  on,  niake  him  the  trader.  He  told  Watusk  lielp  him.  When  the  alarm  of  fire  was 
offenses  with  which  Ambrose  Doane  is  "and  headed  southeast.  After  we  had  to  wait  until  the  grain  was  thrashed  rai.sed,  and  all  ran  to  the  burning  build- 
charged."                                                          ridden    for    two    hours   we    came    to    a  next    year,   meaning   last   summer,    and  ing,  Nesis  kept  near  to  Ambrose  Doane 

"My    father,    Mr.     Macfarlane,    Dr.    slough  of  fresji   water,  and   camped  for  there  would  be  great  trouble.  and  watched   all  that  he  did.     She  said 

biddings  have  all  testified,  I  suppose,"    the  rest  of  the   night   to  let   the  horses        "Nesis's    story    tlien    jumi)ed    to    the  she  saw  him  go  after  Watu.sk,  and  heard 

said  Colina.  "They  can  tell  you  as  much    f***"''   a'"'    "'«♦•     Nesis   and    T   could    not  fime,    last    summer,    when    Watusk    and  him   make  Watusk   tell   the  Indians  not 

or  more   than    I    can.      1   have   come   to    sleep.     We  talkd   until  morning.  many  of  the  peo]de  rode  into  F^rt  F]n-  to  be  foolish." 

tfill  yon  of  things   that   happened  after         "F     asked     her    questions,     and     sho  terprise  to  get  flour,"  Colina  went  on.  (To  be  continued.) 
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Waterproof 

When  out  hunting  you  always  run 
a  chance  of  getting  your  shells  wet. 

Before  starting  out  this  year,  test 
the  waterproofing  of 

©HBLACR  SHELLS 
Smokclas*  and  Black  Powd«r* 

You  can  have  sample  Black  Shells  free 
for  this  test  and  for  other  tests  we  wUl  tell 
you  about. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  also 
that  of  your  ammunition  dealer  on  the  mar 
gin  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  put  the 
advertisement  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will 
send  you  directions  for  making  the  test  and 
an  order  on  your  dealer  for  3  shells,  free, 
from  his  stock.  The  information  you  wiU 
get  will  make  your  next  hunt  a  better  one. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2SbA  Trinity  Bailding        New  York  City 


Use  Vout  Auto 
for  Belt  Power 

UELPING  HENRY  is  a  simple  device 
**  which  can  be  attached  to  your 
automobile  in  less  than  ten  seconds. 
Gives  the  cheapest  belt  power  in  the 
world— takes  the  place  of  an  expensive 
portable  gas  engine.  Gives  your  car  and  tires 
less  wear  than  the  smoothest  road  bed. 

HELPING  HENRY 

Writ»  for  booklet  which  tells  how  success- 
fully Helping  Henry  operates  all  small  ma- 
chinery and  now  it  will  save  you 
time  and  money.  30  day*  tree 
tri»l.    Write  at  once— TODAY. 


Death  to  Heaves 

mm wm uf 'rf\MMiC  ll«>*Tei  Congrh,  DUtcmpar 

n  K  WW    I  W  IW     9         and  lndt«MtloB  Cur«t. 

I  oases  cured  by  1  et  or  2nd  S 1  can. 
Three  cans  are  guaranteed  to  oure 


The  original  and  the  up-ttvdate 
Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  for  Heaves ;  free  booklet 
explains  fully.    M  years  aalo  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  CAUSE- 
INDIGESTION.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Safe.    Moat  economical.    Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Hog*. 

•l.UO  par  eaa  at  dealer*,  at  tame  price  by  parcel  poet. 

THK  MEWTON  KJKMJBOY  CO.,  Toledo,  Okto 


yUBSORBINE 


STOPS    ' 
\LAMENES9 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone. 
Splint.  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  telli 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari- 
cose Veins,  Varicositiei,  heals  Old  Sores.  Allayi 
pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write,  f  1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
"Evidence"  free.  Manufactured  only  b^^ 
W.F.YOUNQ.  P.  D.  F..  154Teinple  $t.,Sprlnan«ld.MaM> 

^^uiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiminiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiv'' 

jFarm  Help  Wanted! 

Two  single  men  that  underHtand  farm  work.  ^ 
1  Must  both  be  good  dry  hand  mtlken.  Good  = 
X     wages:    steady  employment.  g 

I  ALLAMUCHY    FARMS  | 

=  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey  g 

linimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiuiiitiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii<iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii:iui' 


VeteriQ^ 

tiiiii"iiiiii*r 

CenductMl  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  t. 

Advice    thru    this   department    is   free  | 

(o  our  subscribers.     Each  i-ommunication  i 

Hhou;ld    state    history    and    symptoms    of  | 

I  he    rase    in    full;    also    the    name    and  | 

iddress  of  writer.     Initial's  oaly  will  be  | 

-     published.      We   cannot    make    reply    by  | 

'     maiil.     This   is  one  of  the   most  valuable  | 

cotumns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read-  | 

5     ers   to   make  use  of   it.      Clippings   from  | 

I    thli'  column,    when    properly    preserved  s 

I    and  ^Ifftsified,    make    one    of    the    most  | 

I     ralushle   medical   symposiums  ft  farmer-  | 

I     ■'tockman   can  obtain.  i 

TaMmpillii'iim*im*wiiitMntnii'iuliHHitniiiinmtiniiitiiiiuiiMiirwiMtliHllilHiMimlimniMiuJ 

Hock  Lameness. — We  have  an  eight- 
year-old  mare  that  tramped  thru  bridge 
some  twelve  months  ago  injuring  in- 
side of  hock  joint.  Some  of  my  friends 
call  it  bunch  spavin.  I  am  anxious  to 
cure  her  of  lameness  and  of  course 
remove  bunch.  W.  G.  F.,  Saxton,  Pa.— 
Clip  off  hair  and  apply  1  part  red 
iodide  mercury  and  4  parts  lard  every 
two  weeks.  Perhaps  you  have  failed  to 
give  her  absolute  rest. 

Loss  of  Appetite.— We  have  a  cat  5 
years  old  that  has  grown  very  thin 
during  the  past  few  days.  He  has  no 
appetite,  but  we  force  some  milk  down 
him,  also  beef  juice.  He  has  spells 
of  vomiting.  We  treated  him  for  this 
and  lately  he  does  not  vomit,  but  his 
appetite  is  about  completely  gone.  At 
present  we  keep  him  in  chicken  coop 
where  he  can  be  on  earth.  The  grass  is 
green  and  we  do  not  prevent  his  eating 
it.  Will  grass  prove  harmful  if  he 
should  eat  some.  J.  N.  S.,  Bridgeboro, 
N.  J, — Give  cat  one  grain  quinine  at 
dose,  three  times  a  day.  If  his  bowels 
are  not  active  enough  give  full  dose 
castor  oil.  Feed  whatever  kind  of  food 
he  craves.  Most  cats  will  eat  meat 
or  fish. 

Mechanical  Lameness. — I  have  mare 
11  years  old  which  had  a  ringbone  ap- 
pear on  right  fore  pastern  a  year  ago 
which  our  veterinarian  killed,  but  he 
said  she  had  another  on  left  leg  which 
I  blistered  three  times.  She  has  also 
bumped  her  knees  on  manger  and  is 
very  stiff  in  both  fore  legs.  Our  vet- 
erinarian tells  me  that  she  is  incurable. 
W.  C.  B.,  Easton  Pa. — Your  mare  doubt- 
less suffers  from  low-down  ringbone 
which  stiffens  the  lower  joint  of  both 
fore  legs  and  is  incurable.  Paint  swol- 
len knees  with  tincture  iodine,  three 
times  a  week. 

Hip  Lameness. — I  have  a  four-year- 
old  colt  that  went  lame  last  December. 
Our  local  veterinarian  at  first  thought 
it  might  be  a  spavin  developing,  but 
later  believes  it  to  be  hip  lameness.  I 
have  given  the  horse  a  long  rest  and 
occasionally  applied  a  blister.  A.  S.  H., 
Howard,  Md. — I  would  suggest  that 
you  blister  hip  twice  a  month  and  con- 
tinue to  give  horse  a  rest. 

Chronic  Bone  Spavin  Lameness.  — 
I  have  a  large  mare  that  is  bothered 
with  a  sort  of  weakness  in  hock  joint. 
When  she  walks  her  feet  fly  up  very 
close  to  body.  E.  B.  O.,  Somerville,  Pa. 
— ^Doubtless  your  mare  suffers  from 
stringhalt  and  |a  surgical  operation 
would  be  the  only  remedy,  but  it  is 
<loubtful  about  this  being  successful. 
She  will  show  it  more  in  the  cold 
weather. 

Barren  Cow.  —  I  have  a  cow  that 
aborted  some  six  months  ago;  .have 
treated  her  and  failed  to  notice  any 
discharge  for  about  two  months,  but 
.she  fails  to  get  with  calf.  E.  B.,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. — 'If  she  continues  to  come 
in  heat  regularly  breed  her  and  she 
may  perhaps  get  with  calf. 

Cow  Fails  to  Come  in  Heat. — I  have 
a  cow  that  fails  to  come  in  heat,  but 
there  is  a  remote  chance  of  her  having 
licen  accidentally  bred.     G.  S.  L.,  Ches- 
ter, Pa. — Give  her  *  dr.  of  ground  nux 
vomica,  1  dr.  of  powdered  capsicum  and 
a    teaspoonful    of    ground   ginger    at    a 
j  ilose  in  feed,  twice  a  day.    If  she  comes 
j  in   heat  you   will  know  that  she  is   not 
;  with  calf;  further  more,  if  she  is  preg- 
nant this  treatment  will  not  do  her  any 
harm. 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horoen.  {'little  and  Hwlne, 

Prico,  MCanU  •  box. 

C.  S.  Smith  *  Co.,  Nowar*  M.J 


Weakness — 'Bunch  on  Hock. — ^I  have 
a  calf  three  weeks  old  that  has  poor 
use  of  hind  quarters;  besides,  she  has 
been  troubled  with  a  sore  mouth.  H. 
H.  M.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.— Your  calf  needs 
plenty  of  good  milk.  Rub  back  with 
alcohol  twice  a  day.  Apply  one  part 
coal  tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of 
water  to  scurvy  portions  of  skin,  once 
a  liav.  Al'ply  tincture  of* iodine  to 
bunches  on  horse's  leg  three  times  a 
week. 


Therefore, 


More  lumber  comes  into  Tonawanda  by  the'direct  and   cheapest  freigh 
routes  than  any  other  center.    The  Bennett  yards  are  located  m  the  choices 
section  of  this  great  lumber  mart  and  we  receive  our  lumber  direct  from  boat* 
and  trains  without  rehandling. 

Tk«.'.  »K«  »■  arA  the  main  doorway  of  the  lumber  world  for  purchasers  of  any  aise.  No 
ordeTSl^Tar^gror^^smaT^  bo  PR^OMPTLY  filled  at  the  very  LOWEST  prevailing 
Ss^or^ew.  bright,  clean  lumber  and  builduig  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Remember  —  we  do  not  handle  wreckage,  seconds  or  weather-beaten  goods, 
in  comparing  our  prices  remember  the  quality,  too. 

GREAT  STOCK— PROMPT  SERVICE 

Our  business  is  so  big  and  our  stock  moves  so  fast  that  we  are  sure  to  have  just  what  you 
wanVa[  any  t ^me  And  we  can  ship  it  to  you  just  as  soon  as  the  order  is  received  if  you  must 
want  at  any  umo.  «  „u.apest  lumber  center  to  ship  into—it  is  also  the  cheapest  to  ship 
ourof^^ouftr?sureto3e  money  on  freight  from  us  aa  weU  as  on  the  merchandise. 

Our  Mail-Order  Department  Sells  to  You  Direct 

at  One  Small  Profit 

, ,  „,„  __..,  hi»ln«ii«  with  the  wholesale  lumber  trade  we  are  In  an  enviable  poHltlon  to  give 

^VnTiM-S-trffinrSme  values  and  prices  In  everything  required  In  building  from  cellar 
?^r^f  1? S?t^e  ImmeiSS^vo^ume  of  Surtale*  thit  makes  us  the  Kord  of  the  lumber  trade  and  practl- 
oalirpuis  iL  to  a^lt^  wheS  "«  «=«>  ^"'*'*  P^"^  '"'  "'*'  "^'^'^  °'  °"'  '"'*"  customen,. 

Bennett   Beats  the   World   On   Shingles 

Greater  stock — greater  quality — lowest  prices  ever  known.  Don't  buy 
shlnalea  until  you  know  what  Bennett  quality  and  prices  stand  for.  There 
are  hundreds  of  grades  on  the  markets-  but  we  handle  only  the  best  at  very 
low  prlce«— and  that's  the  only  kind  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Bennett   Red  Heart  Shingles 
100  per  cent  Clear-      95  per  cent  Guaranteed  Vertical  Craln| 

None  but  old  growth  Washington  Red  Cedar  trees  used  —  no  saplings- 
only  finest,  biggest  old  trees  grown  on  earth.  Not  a  single  wedge  shape 
ablngle.    SUlctest  grading  rules — stricter  than  any  others  anywhere. 

Stained  Shingles 

We  save  you  time,  bother  and  money  on  staining.  Our  staining  process  takes  48  hours  to  complete. 
Pr^v^  and  beautifies.    We  match  any  tone  or  color.    Bend  for  free  Stained  Shingle  color  pad  .  and 

''""  BENNETT  BARN  BARGAINS 

Don't  Fordet  the  Ou»Hty— the  Prices  Speak  for  Themselves. 

Matched  81dlng-«enulne soft  Michigan  white  pine.  1x6"  No  .3  dressed  and  matched,  *29  QQ 

price  per  1.000  feet,  10  to  16  ft.,  lengths.  f    ^.uv 

Sound  Spruce  Siding  Ufl".  dressed  ani  matched.—  t28  00 

Price  per  1.000  ft..  In  10  to  10  ft.,  lengths.  «P*.o.UU 

Yellow  or  Southern  Pine  swing  1x4  No  .2  Common  and  Better,  dressed  and  matched.  *22  00 

Prices  per  1.000  ft.,  in  10  to  18  ft.  lengths.  .f«i*.v« 

Tamarack  or  Northern  Cypress  Barn  Flooring  2x8"  Dressed  and  matched.  *     5.00 

Price  per  1,000  tt.,  in  iO  io  i6  n..,  iauii»ua  ^ 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Price  Regulators  la  Building  Material* 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


Main  Street 


Send  U«  The  Coupon  Today 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 

Main  St..  N.  ToMwuida,  N.  Y. 

Smd  me  at  once  your  FREE  Price  Rer«- 
latoc  Catalor    I  •"  partkuUrly    int«e«t*<l  m    U>« 


Other  Materials  at  equally 

surprising  prices. 

You  Need  thel 
bift  Bennett  Price  Regulator  CataloU 

I-'ull  of  wonderful  values  and  clearly  Illustrating 
everything  necessary  to  build  a  frame  structure 
from  cellar  to  roof — Including  all  kinds  and 
grades  of  hardware. 


item*  checked. 
Q  Lumber 

DUth 
D  Shingle. 

DRoofint 


O  Frames 

DDoocs 
n  Windowi 
QCIapboardt 


O  Interior  Finish 
D  Wallboard 

nPsint 
D  Hardware 


Name 

Addf«M  

Occupation. 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 

Under  the  Control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Ontario. 
Established    1862. 
Affiliated  with  the  UoWerslty  of  Toronto 
College  will  r«-open  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
October,  1918. 
110  University  Ave.,  Toronto.  Can. 
Calendar  on  application. 
E.  A.  A.  GRANGE.  V.  S.,  M.  S..    Principal. 


IIOUK    OX 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to    any    address  br 
the  Author 
H.CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Int. 
1 1 8  West  31  «t  Street,  New  Tort 


Has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS'BUGGIES-HARNESS 
For  eveiy  Fann  Use  since  tSSX 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 
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♦veeKly 


2  Yoars  for  $!.<)(» 


When  writing  to  advertisers  pleaM  mentioD  PenDsylTania  l  armer. 


ir&kg  Gairdleim  ^^^  Oirckairdl  Pir©(dlM(st 


By  Howaffd  W.  Sdlby 


that  similar  mothntls  will  bo  followPd  in  the  next 
yt-ar.  The  organizations  of  Florida  and  the  Northwest 
ositi'ciHlly  arf   .lointj  a   great    work   in   thoir   localiti^'s 


tune  and  is  prone  to  dismiss  the  sub.joi't  promptly 
from  his  mind;  ho  figuros  the  roqiiirod  expenditure  far 
boyond  his  range  of  possibility.  The  reason  for  this 
thought  is  duo  to  the  faet  that  wo  study  little  about 


Practically  every  oonferonee  of  farmers,  market 
gardeners  and  orchardists  which  has  been  held  thru- 

„„t  the  country  in  the  past  year  has  devoted  a  largo    ^^^^  ^^  _^^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^  marketing  the  products  of  the  for"  the*  hull  vidual' grower  by  the  fact  that  they  have 

proportion  of  its  time  to  the  di«;»««'0"  «  J^J^-^;^    '      ,,,,,^,  farmers  which  they  represent.    It  has  .since  „.,   modern  business   idea   and   are  able   to  carry   it 

pertaining    to    marketing.     In   the    numerous    phases     .^^^^^^    ^^^  ^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^   growers,   one  thru    on    a    big    scale    because    of    their    co-operated 

discussed,  the  question  of  public.t.T  and  advertising     ^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^      ^  ^^^^  informed  by  several  .lealers  who  handle 

met  with  unusual  interest.     Immediately  upon  speak-  J^^  ^_^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  combinations  Sunkist  oranges  that  this  fruit  will  invariably  bring 

ingto  the  average  gardener  or  farmer  on  the  subject     ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  becoming  well  established  .,  premium  ..f  12.1  to  50  cents  per  box  above  the  aver- 

of  advertising,  he  thinks  of  the  expenditure  as  a  tor-     .^^^  j^  p;^p^,^jij,„  ^^  ^^e  goods  are  giving  satisfaction.  ,,^„>    market.      Imagine    an    individual    grower    whose 

Trade  Marked  Slogans  stock  was  o(,nally  as  good  as  th.  8unkist  brand  but 

Wc  find  in  many  lines  of  business  where  a  trade  failing  to  advertise.     It   would   mean   that    that  par- 

,„., .,v,.i.„« a„d ''-•■'•3'«-.7,;;:'':';  :;  ;;::;:;  r';„r:r;t:':h°"ii«. an,,,,.  ,w  ,=„..  t„o  ..ue....,,,. ... «„„.,„  o,..,.,  a,,„ 

a  .mall  l.lan  wh.lc  wo  read  .•oa,ta„tl,    tl,o  «ork  ot  '"[^'  "';"'""                '                ..  Kvcntaallv.  Why  Not  l„.„,o„»  h.is  ostablisl.cl  on,,  of  thf  tfrcatest  ..xan,,.l,s 

,„,e  ..»,iation.  and  corporation,  who.,  advc,-  "J^'^. '5  "J.^h^J'^,  ,o 'a  V,.i,' '•,  or ''9^  44/100%  ,„war,,    ,.a„,la,-,.i.ins    tho    prodnct    that    ha,    bo-n 

i„g  appropriation,  rnn  into  fn,  of    """»»-"  "^^',  l^^..'  Z  . .  Zo-itVr.Wy  In  Your  Homo".  yo„  ,vi„,o„o.l.    W,-  know  that  npoa  b„yi„>.  a  box  of  ,no,, 

,.r,  aanuaiiy.    It  ""^'^  "  t»'of   th     mo  v    ,  d 'immodiatoiy  identify   with   that   „o,an   .,on,o  oran.e,  there  „i.,  he  foond  a  ..ertaia  -ifor,n,ty  and 

whifh  have    been    follo«ed    b;    a    »<■"'»'"''    ">  '  ^^       ^.„„  ^„,.,.  „,^,,  „„,,  ^^eh   yon  ,|„ality.  an.l  h.avinff  this  praet.eal  guaraateo  of  ,»,■!■ 

rrifrpoirrerr'A  "id;"ra;:;:  7;,"?ar.:,;:  ;,;;::  :Lr:::vo:.i..d  time  an,,  ,,..,0.  „a„d the  re.ai,er  and  eo„,„mer  are  .h«win«  ,he,r 

been  evolved  while  the  in- 
dividual farmer  has  accom- 
plished much  by  establish- 
ing a  prominent  and   valu- 

.vi~       4>o,t.>         TTinrW         tliril 

simple  inexpensive  meth- 
ods. 

Distinctive  Packages 
One     of     the     simplest 
forms  of  advertising  which 
comes  in  the  observation  of 
the  buyer  on  the  Philailel- 
jihia  market  is  the  manner 
in  which  several  of  the  New 
Jersey  farmers  have  paint- 
ed rims  on  their  baskets  in 
a    distinctive    color.      Tlie 
wire  rim.  five-eighth  bushel 
baj^kpt    is    considered    the 
standard   among   the  grow- 
ers   of    South    .lersey    who 
haul  their  truck   direct    to 
the     Philadelphia     market. 
Possibly   the   first    of  those 
jjrowcrs  to  paint  th»'  basket 
rims   was   Horace    Roberts, 
of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  He 
adopted     the     blue-painted 

rim  with  his  name  stenciled  advertising  has  possibly  been  given    you  are  proud  of  your  product,  and  your  expression 

over  the  blue   ,n   black.      Another   of  the   •■«rl>-t   to  J^^^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^  as  individuals,  but  is    of  confidence  will  strongly  tend  to   insure  confidence 

use  this  means  was  the  partnership  of  Barton  Hroth-  least  attention  by  tne  »'^^^^  increasinir  num-  in  the  buver's  mind  fur  that  which  you  are  olTering. 
crs,  also  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  ...     They  adopted  the    being  placed  -  prominent  7,  j^f  -^,      ^  "^^^.^  ™  '"'^  ^,^,^an.l  Labels 

red    rim    with    their    name    .stenclle,!    in    bla.k    over    ber   of   associations.      / ''"\\  "'^'=^/.;;7,  J^;.,  ^,,,^,.  you    will    find    the    Starkov    Produce    Company, 

the  red.  These  men  early  reali.e.l  the  value  of  an  is  placing  its  go.Kls  ^'^  "l^'^^  ;^'^«;^^^;,?'"X  '  "  p„na  elphia  Co.,  Pa.,  and  the  Seabrook  Farms  Corn- 
honest  package;  that  is,  one  which  is  filled  with  the  mg  the  trademark  ^^'^^  ^  ^  "''^^y.  ,.;..^' '",  ,f  .,„„,  j  ^,..,,  .  ..^.se,  using  a  distinctive  style  of 
same  c/hss  of  apples  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  as  ''Hunkis  "  is  7;^^;  ;;;;;''.  \,'^.:::,  /L,  .^  '  L  which  attra;ts  the  attention  of  the  buyer, 
are  to  be  found  on  top.  Their  thought  was  that  it  our  country  and  is  "--»'-  "nd  0  t  s  wi  iter  the  The  label  of  the  Starkey  Produce  Company  impresses 
all  growers  were  to  pack  their  product  in  the  same    -^^^-^-^,;"''';^^>- ^  on  the  buvor  the  tra.lc  mark  whi.-h  is  a  key  within 

type  of   basket   but   using   no  distinctive   method   ot     '^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^  ,  „tar.     About   this  figure   is   printed    the   following: 

identification,  their  honest  package  might  not  realise    ;:^^^  ^-;:;XlX^  "^=^-".    I-^^'^^    «""    ^'— "^^^    ^>-    ''^    ^''''''>' 

Its  full  value.  '  ^  -  ,       shipped  thru    Produce  Company;   Farms,  Bustleton,  Pa."  Instances 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  psychology  e<m„ect.    to  establish  that  trado  mark  for  appu  PI  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  n„ted  where  strawberries  have  been  ship- 

ed  with  any  phase  of  advertising.     The  psychology  in  its  "^^"^"K^;                the  Senbrook  Farms  Co..  of  Cum-  pod  with  the  crates  bearing  this  label  an.l  compoti- 

thi,  instance  is  that  if  the  buyer  of  tha     first  pack-  ^^  J^^^^^^''*  ;^'7«'  ^  ,          of  it,   faucv   grade   of  lors  on  the  same  inland  market  have  written  orders 

age  of  blue  rim  or  red  rim  produce  is  pleased   with  berland   Co.,   N    .1.    sold  '  '^  J     '  ^    ^  ^  ^    .^  p^^^.,,  ^.^^  ^           ^.^^  ^f  ^^is  same  mark  of  berries  without 

the  manner  of  the  package  and  the  quality   uf  the  ^t'^''-^'-'^"  \7  *'•"'^^"•'^7;;  J  "";;„^^^^  omuh         asking  the  price.     The  Seabrook    Farms 

product,    he    wil,    again    return    to    the    market    aiid  ^^^^'^^^^^^Z^^  ^e^^^^  :;::,:;  ■;r<^:ciaHy  designed  a  lithographed  label 

without  having  to  remember  the  name  of  the  gr<^er  ^-'"«  *       ^^  f»^    ;;  '^CZy Ll   we  might    indge  for  use 'on   its  strawberry  and  rhubarb  crates.  These 

:^z:^:TT  ^i-r;:^::  c'ha^i::;^:;^::  ::t  r^::;:.:'!;:. :Lm  Mr.^eairo:k  .abe. inexpensive,  a  .ot  of  ..ooo  perhaps  costing 


A  CORNER  OF  CITY  OF  MACHINERY  AT  TRENTON  FAIR. 


willingness  to  pay  a  slight 
premium    in    price. 

Can  you  imagine  the 
Sunkist  organization  offer 
ing  their  fine  fruit  for  sale 

your    mind     the    value     of 
thoir  guarantee?     Yet  that 
is   what  many   of  the  indi- 
vidual   growers    are    doing 
today.  The  individual  grow- 
er in  many  instances  wond- 
ers   why    his   product    does 
not  bring  an   increase  over 
the  product  which  his  neigh 
bors    are    placing    on    the 
market,   because  he  knows 
t.iat     his    product    has    re 
ceivod    better   attention    in 
cultivation.        fertilization, 
spraying,    etc.,    as   well    as 
grading    and    ytacking    for 
market.    But  with  all  these 
there    is    a    laxity    in    pro- 
claiming to  the  trade  that 
your  goods  are  better  and 
why   they  are  better.   Your 
simple    means   of    advorti.H- 
ing    tells    the    buyers    that 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


Septonil»t'r   ifi,  i9j^ 


U'8a  than  twenty  dollars.     These  labpls  tend  to  carry  itij,'  flit-  period  of  aWont  one  week  and  the  siipplv  was  fact  was  well  advertised  tliat  they  are  of  yreat  valup 

tlie  name,  of  the  >,'rower  all  the  way  to  the  consumer  far   in    excess  of   the   demand.     This   is  a    fact    which  in  darifyin;;  the  c(.m|.lexion  .'     It  is  claimed  fh,.  pj,,,^ 

and   it  is  astonishing   to    note   the   interest  displayed  should    not    necessarily    exist.      The   ditticulty    lies    in  phoriis    in    ap|des    renews    the    nerve    forces.      U-m\s 

by  the  consumer  in  «ueh  frocnis.  the    fact    that     the    hoUHewives    are    not     sufficiently  jteojile  do  not  eat  «>nioii8,  but  greater  numbers  woiili] 

Local  Paper  Advertising  informed  that  ]ieaches  are  ripe  and  the  season  is  at  if   the    fact    was   advertised    that    they    are   a   jfreat 

A  farmer  with  a  j.roperty  of  about  seven  hundred  its    hijjht.      The    articles    in    the    IMilladelidiia    pai)ers  bbnMl  tonic  and  sli^jhtly  cathartic.     The  people  vvcmLl 

acres  located   near  Harrisbur^  bejjan   usin>j   the   local  have  tended  to  arouse  the  housewife  to  the  fact   that  prefer   fresh    ve^jetables  over   medicines  if  they  v\,.re 

papers  during  this  i)ast   winter.     He  endeavored    not  late  peaehes  are  scarce  and    now   is  the   time  to  can  educated  to  their  real  value.     Articles  of  such  iiit,>r. 

oulv  to  market  croi>8  which  were  grown  on   his  par-  and    preserve   for   their   winter  needs  in   peaehes.  est    written    in    news   form    attract    attention   of  the 

ticular    farms   but    also    to    have    the    wide    '•ange   (»f  A  number  of  instances  have   come   to   my   obser-  public    and    will    without    question    increase    the  ,.o„. 

variety  including  southern  vegetables  to  offer  ro  his  vation    where     housewives    believed     i)eaches     would  sumjttion.       Newsjiapers     would    gladly    accept    suih 

customer.s.     The  idea  in  this  j)articular  instance  was  be  cheaper  late  in  the  sesuson,  but  who  turned  to  their  articles  because   they   have  an   e<lucatioual   value  for 

to  keep  the  widest  possible   variety   in   order   u.   at-  work   of  preserving  because   of   the   juiblicity    which  their   readers  and  because   they   jtoint   toward  a  j^j. 

tract  a  constant   trade  and   have   the   customers  well  had  been    brought    to   peaches   thru    the    jiublic   press,  sible   m»'ans    for   jtrnvidiug  a   more   economical   tahjc, 

'v\    line    when    the    products    of    his    own    farm    were  For  ten    days   statements  have    been    ins<Mted   almost  ('o;isumers  and   producers  alike   would   benefit, 

readv  for  market.    Women  have  been  seen  going  thru  daily   urging   the   housewife   to   can   lota   of   peaches            An  interesting  experiment  was  made  last  March 


September  16,  19l<i. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


the  market  where  these  stalls  are  lo- 
cated, l(»oking  at  the  top  of  the  stalls 
to  find  his  advertised  number  and  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  the  j»ro- 
ducts  offered  at  the  other  stalls.  They 
were  attracted  by  the  "copy"  of  his 
advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
newspaper.  They  liked  the  idea,  too, 
that  the  name  of  the  manager  of  each 
stall  was  given  and  that  they  were 
aible  to  deal  with  him  in  a  more  per- 
sonal manner  because  they  felt  a 
slight  advanced  acquaintance. 

Another  grower,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hale, 
of  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  has  about  one 
hundred  acres  and  finds  it  profitable  to 
use  the  newspapers  of  his  town  in  ad- 
vertising his  crops  as  they  mature. 
The  cost  of  inserting  an  advertisen'er.t 
two  columns  wide  and  two  inches  vleep, 
in  a  local  paper  of  1,000  circulation 
will  ])robably  vary  from  $1  to  ^2,  and 
in  a  city   paper  of  10,000   circulation 


NO  1.  RESULT  OF  SHALLOW  PLOWING    AND  ROUGH  SEED  BED. 


by  The  Boosters,  a  recently  organized 
botiy  of  Philadelphia  commissioti  nii>r. 
chants  who  aim  to  advertise  the  vari- 
ous products  in  their  season.  Apjiloi 
were  on  the  market  late  in  t'.i.'  winter 
and  many  of  the  speculaturs  it  apjipar- 
ed  would  lose  largt-  sums  of  mo:u'y  as 
well  as  the  grower  who  had  them  ^u 
the  market  on  consignment.  The 
Boosters  engaged  a  vacant  store  on  one 
of  the  principal  thorofares  of  I'hila- 
delphia  and  made  a  beautiful  exhibi-  L 
tion  of  boxed  anil  barreled  apjiles,  all 
of  which  were  donated  hy  their  mem- 
bers who  were  dealers  in  apjiles.  To 
each  person  who  passed  thru  thij 
building  was  presented  a  "doilger"or 
small  circular  which  gave  many  j;,'n- 
eral  statements  about  the  food,  hcaltn 
and  medicinal  values  of  apples.  In 
the  women  were  handed  recipe  bouki 
which  gave  "197  ways''  in  which  to 
use  apples.      This   «>xhibition    cost  thv- 


perhaps  $2..)0  and  upward  for  each  issue  of  the  paper,  because    the   prices   were   most    reasonable.      For    the  individual    members    an    average    of    less    than    tea 

An   argument   advanced   by   a   great    number    of  mere  asking  and  a  little  time  spent  in   interviewing  dollars  and  it  attracted  the  attention  of  every  news 

growers  is  that   advertising  as  an  individual   is   too  reporters,  furnishing  them   with   the   facts  about   the  paper  in  the  city.     Those  w  ho  saw  the  exhibition  anl 

costly,    but    I    have    endeavored    to   give    just    a    few  condition   of  the  jteach   market,   hundreds  of  lines  of  received    the    advertising    ]iam|>hlets    were    impresseil 

illustrations  to  show  where  individuals  considered  it  news   have   appeared  in  the   city   papers.     The   news-  to  the  point  of  talking  more  about  the  aj>|)le  situation 

worth  the  cost.    We  can  judge  this  for  ourselves  from  jtapers  of  most  any  community   welcome   suggestions  an<i   it    is  believed   tliat   a  large   |»ropuition   were  led 

the  fact  that  these  growers  are  continuing  the  prac-  and  neiws  items  of  such  nature.     They  are  timely  and  to  use    more   apples. 

tice  from  year  to  year.  of  interest  to  1((0  percent   of  their  readers.  On    the    closing   day    of   the   exhibition    an    apple 

Organized  Publicity  Teach  Food  Values  was    handed    to   every    person    who    passi-d    thru  flu' 

The   fact   must  l)e   admitted   that   where    organiza-  In   Philadelphia   we   are   very   fortunate   to   have  building    and    there    were    more    than    L'."»,00(l    ajtplej 

tions  exist  among  the  growers  or  among  the   sellii.g  iiousehold    economists    on    the    staff    of    nearly    every  given  out.    Such  features  are  of  an  indirect  value  and 

agents  there  is  a  gre.iter  oinxirtunity  fcvr  advertising,  newspnjier.     In   the  .sprinif  of  the  year  several   of  our  one  cannot  tell  their  .nctn.nl  (lollfir  an,!  centx  \-!i.!i!»  lnjt 

We    have   heard   a   great    deal   said    in   the   past   feA'  papers  advertised   rhubarb   as  a  spring  tonic,   urging  the  nu'mbers  of  that  organization  conlidentiv  believe 

years     altout  publicity  as  a  factor  for  moving  farm  people  \o  use  quantities  <f  it.     It   was  of  interest  in  that  if  tlie  p(>()ple  of  Philailel|»hia  were  to  see  apples 

products.     Publicity  might  be  termed  a  certain  jdiase  one  article  to  read  that  rhubarb  was  first  known   in  and  read  alumt  apples  in  the  morning  ]Mipers  and  have 


of  advertising  which  tends  to 
create  public  opinion  or  senti- 
ment on  some  particular  product 
or  person.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  advocate  jiublicity 
campaigns  would  tell  you  that 
continually  talking  upon  a  sub- 
ject or  a<bout  a  particular  j»ro- 
duct  will  increase  the  output  of 
that  product.  Think  how  often 
you  have  bought  certain  makes 
of  machinery  because  your 
friends  or  neighbors  were  using 
that  make.  Possibly  the  cloth- 
ing or  shoes  which  yon  now  are 
wearing  were  purchased  fritni  a 
store  recommended  by  a  friend 
or  els*'  were  jtnrchased  after  you 
were  attracted  by  and  answered 
a  newspaper  advertisement. 

In  the  line  of  manufactured 
articles  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  "Onyx"  hosiery.  The  sales 
agents  for  this  mark  of  hosiery 
conduct  an  intensive  campaig'i 
each  year  for  one  week  and  that 
week    is    heralded    thruout    the 
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NO  2.    RESULT  OF  DEEP  PLOWING  AND  WELL  PREPARED  SEED  BED 


apples  handed  to  them  as  Hoii 
venirs  there  would  surely  lie 
«ome  increase  in  the  consunip 
tion  at  that  immediate  tinu*.  .\ 
similar  plan  was  followed  la.st 
year  in  the  peach  season  at 
'Harrisburg  and  would  l)e  worth 
the  trial  of  a  big  grower  or  an 
association  of  growers  located 
near  a  town  of  a  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants. 

It  would  appear  that  every 
factor  is  ready  to  coo|»crate 
with  the  growi'r  and  help  pl.ue 
his  business  on  a  more  modcr.i 
and  bu.siness-like  l»asis.  The 
government  has  issued  au  articli- 
to  the  women  of  the  country 
giving  them  directions  for  can 
ning  fruits  without  the  use  of 
sugar.  The  sugar  corporations 
are  advancing  juiblicity  items 
telling  the  public  that  this  is  the 
season  for  canning  fruits  and 
how  it  can  be  done  economically 
and  if  desired  at  a  i»rolif  for  pin 
money.      T    have   a    recijie   hook 


newspapers  of  the  country  as  "Onyx  Week".     This  China  where   it  was  grown   as  a  medicine.     Later  it  issued    by    dealers    in    packages    and    containers   for 

was   a   novel    idea   to   intensify    interest    on    the    |)ar-  w.as  transj.orted  to  England   where  it  was  used  as  an  fruits.      It    seems    that    the    business   men    dealing  in 

ticular  brand  of  manufactured  article  hy  advertising  ornament    in    the   gardens.      Here   in   America   a   real  lines  somewhat   ilependent   on    the   growers'  business 

the   specific    time   during   which    all    merchants   were  value   has  been    ascertained   but   we   have   been   slow  are  urging  action.     They  are  •bjing'ii  great  good  hut 

allowed  a  discount   in  order  that   they  might    sell   at  in   making  known  the   real  benefit  which   comes  from  such    work    can    be   done   more   effectively  and   to  the 

reduced  prices  to  the  retail  trade.  eating    rhubarb.      Suggestions    have    been     made    in  .lirect     profit    (►f    the    gnwer    if    advanced    by    the 

An  idea  similar  in  a  .sense  was  tried  at  Chicago  various    meetings   of   the   State    and    National    Vege-  grower  or  growers'  organization. 
last  year  in  marketing  peaches.     The  produce  dealers  table  Growers'  Association  urging  action  in  securing                                           A  Suggestion 
of  that  city  advertised  "Peach  Week"  in  the  hight  Mie  services  of  an   eminent  scientist  or  physician   to              During   the   last    winter   there    was   deliverrd  to 
of   the  season    for   their   local   peaches.      Peach   week  pre[.are    articles    for    publicity    which    would    interest  my  home  with  a  grocery  order  a  small  envelope  con- 
was  declared  a  success  by  the  j.each  dealers  of  that  the  general  public  about  food  |)roducts  in  their  season,  taining  a  cake  of  yeast.    On  this  enveloju'  was  print- 
city.    While  writing  this  particular  article,  the  Phila-  Every   physician    will    tell    you    that    there    is   a  ed  a  recipe  for  making  potato  biscuit.  The  recipe  call 
delphia  newsj.apers  are   carrying  out  a  similar  cam-  wonderful    health    and    medicinal    value    attached    to  ed  for  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  and  of  course  a  much 
paign    which    was    instituted    by    an    organi/.ati..n    of  rhubarb  and  that  its  greatest  use  is  as  a  tonic  for  the  larger   .piautity   of   potatoes.      T    was    impressed    with 
Philadelphia   commission    merchants   to   helj,   sell    the  Idood.     C.-lery    we   all   know   is  a   nerve  tonic      Who  the   possibilities   which   this   pointe.l   (,ut    as   work  f"' 
peaches.     The   peach   crop  has  been   very  heavy  dur-  would   dispute   that   carrota  would  «ell   better  if   the  the  State  and  National  Potato  (;r..wers'  Associations. 


The  biscuits  were  delightful,  aud  we  continue  to  us-^ 
xeeipe.    There  aje  many  uses  to  which  potatoes 
'       be  put  and  the  average  housewife  wiU  be  limltM 
n  her  knowledge  to  about  10  percent  of  their  num- 
her      An  advertising  campaign    with   the  object    of 
■  eating  a   greater   demand   for   potatoes  in   such    a 
Reason  a«  that  of  1915  would  certainly  be  a  benefit 
to  the  potato  growers  thruout  the  country.    If  a  con- 
cern manufacturing  yeast  cakes  to  sell  at  two  cents 
finds  it  profitable   to  advertise  in  this  manner,  how 
much  more  profitable  venture  and  greater  opportunity 
it  points   out   for  advertising   the   essential   product. 
One  organization  has  come  into  my  observation 
which   would   work   in   opposition  to   advertisements 
which   advocated   the   use   of   fresh    vegetables,   and 
that  would  bo  the  organization  of  the  canning  indus- 
trv      A  seed  house  of  national  reputation   issued   a 
small  booklet  which  was  mailed  to  several  thousands 
of  customers.     The  title  was  "Best   Ways   to  Cook 
Fresh  Vegetables."     The  book  was  very  instructive 
and  desired  by  women  thruout  the  country.    The  seed 
house  received  communication  from   the  association 
of  canners  asking  what  they  meant  by  advocating  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables  when  the  success  of  the  seed 
business  was  so  dependent  upon  the  canning  indus- 
try! Representatives  of  seed   houses  I  am  confident 
would  be  very  cordial  in  their  support  of  any  pro- 
paganda   carried    on    by    associations    composed    of 
growers.     This  illustration  merely  tends  to  cite  the 
opposing  force  which  can  not  be  fought  by  the  in- 
dividual  but    only    thru    co-operative    effort    on    the 
part  of  the  growers. 

Keep  At  It 
During   the    unusual    glut   of    peaches   last   year 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Peach  Grow- 
ers' PubKeity  League  created  in  New  York  City.     1 
have  been  reading  the  same  papers  during  this  peach 
season   as  I   read   one  year  ago,   but   I  fail   to   find 
any   advertising    of    the    Peach    Growers'    Publicity 
League.      The    difficulty    with    moat    efforts    of    that 
nature  is  that  they  last  for  but  one  season.     Adver- 
tising men  tell  us  that  the  motto  "Everlastingly  at 
it"  is  the  one  and  only  one  successful  policy  with 
which  to  create  a  constant  demand.     The   difficulty 
in   most    advertising    attempted    by    the    growers    is 
that  it  is  spontaneous  in  its  nature  and  dies  equally 
as  quick.      Advertising    campaigns    in    business    or- 
ganizations  are   more  frequently  planned   a  year  in 
advance.     We    can    not    wait    to    estimate    the    crop 
before  beginning  to   advertise. 

Growers  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  people 
must  have  their  products.  This  in  a  measure  is 
true,  but  there  are  many  articles  grown  on  the  farms, 
especially  fruits,  which  from  their  very  nature  are 
luxuries.  The  merchants  selling  luxuries  are  ad- 
vertiaing  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public 
the  thought  that  their  product  is  really  a  necessity. 
There  is  no  other  line  of  business  which  has  greater 
possibilities  for  profitable  and  extensive  advertis- 
ing than  market  gardening  or  orcharding  and  I  feel 
sale  in  saying  that  no  other  line  of  business  neg- 
lects such  an  opportunity  so  willfully. 

Publicity  is  tlie  factor  recommended  for  mov- 
ing your  crops  in  their  season,  and  advertising  is  the 
factor  to  impress  the  consumer  that  your  product  is 
superior  to  that  of  your  competitor. 


Uncle  Amos  at  the  Exhibition 


Aunt  Betty  and  I  anxiously  watched  the  road 
leading  to  the  station  the  other  evening  for  Uncle 
Amos,  as  we  expected  him  on  the  evening  train.  He 
had  been  away  attending  the  big  Grange  Exhibition. 
Pretty  soon  he  hove  in  sight  walking  with  his  hat  off 
and  his  coat  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  Aunt  Betty 
remarked  that  he  walked  as  if  he  was  "clean  tucker- 
ed out,"  and  she  hurried  into  the  house  to  set  supper 
on  the  table. 

As  Uncle  Amos  came  to  the  end  of  the  lane  lead- 
ing up  to  the  farm  buildings  he  stopped,  straightened 
up,  mopped  his  brow  and  then  as  if  inspired  anew  by 
the  sight  of  his  home,  gilded  as  it  was  by  the  setting 
sun,  walked  with  renewed  vigor  up  to  the  house. 

"Well,"  he  said  as  he  threw  down  his  hat  and 
coat  and  relaxed  into  his  easy  chair,  "this  beats 
anything  I've  seen  for  three  days.  I  agree  with 
Farmer  John  that  'The  best  of  a  journey  is  getting 
home.'     How's  every thingf" 

"Everything  is  all  right,"  I  answered.  "How 
did  you  get  along?" 

"Fine.  Had  the  time  of  my  life,"  he  answered. 
"But  I  am  too  tired  and  hungry  to  talk  now." 

"Welcome  horae,"  greeted  Aunt  Betty,  coming 
out  and  saluting  him.  ' '  Now,  come  right  in  to  sup- 
per.   I  know  you  must  be  nearly  starved." 


After  the  chores  had  been  done  up  and  we  had 
settled  ourselves  ou  the  porch  Aant  Betty  said: 
"Now,  Amos,  tell  us  about  your  trip." 

"Well,  I've  had  a  real  enjoyable  time.  It  was 
restful  to  set  on  the  comfortable  car  seats  and  look 
out  at  the  farms.  Crops — all  but  potatoes — seem  to 
be  good,  but  corn  nee<ls  rain  badly.  In  some  places 
hail  had  stripped  it  bare  of  leaves.  I  stayed  in  the 
city  the  first  night,  and  my  I  Such  a  time  as  I  had. 
Never  slept  a  wink  'till  four  o'clbck,  my  gettin"-up 
time.  Just  a  continual  whirrin',  clangin',  slam  bang- 
in'  time.  Sot  my  nerves  all  on  edge.  But  I  did  drop 
to  sleep  a  little  while  in  the  mornin'  just  because  I 
was  clean  worried  out.  I  don't  want  much  of  that 
in  mine.  Give  me  the  katy-dids  and  crickets  and  the 
soft  lulling  of  the  cow  bells  and  the  sheep  bells  and 
I  can  sleep  like  a  baby  and  git  up  rested. 

"Next  morning  I  went  to  the  Exhibition,  early. 
You  know  it  is  25  years  since  I  was  there  and  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  many  people  that  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, and  I  didn  't.  Just  a  few.  There  was  as  much 
change  in  the  kind  and  character  of  the  exhibits 
as  there  was  in  the  people.  It  does  beat  all  the 
new  farm  machinery  and  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  that  time.  When  we  think  back  on 
what  we  used  to  have  and  compare  the  few  cruda 
implements  with  the  up-to-date  machinery  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  man  and  a  t>oy  can  do  as  much  as 
five  men  used  to  do. 

"There  was  lots  and  lots  of  gasoline  engines 
there  doin'  all  kinds  of  work;  pumpin'  water,  runnin' 
feed  grinders,  makin'  cider,  cuttin*  silage,  thrashin', 
balin'  hay,  turnin'  the  separator  and  the  washin' 
machine — oh,  doin'  everything  that  we  used  to  do 
by  hand  or  by  horse  power.  When  I  was  there  be- 
fore, steam  traction  engines  was  very  prominent.  Now 
they  were  scarce.  The  gas  engine  and  the  oil  engine 
had  the  floor.  And  so  reasonable  in  price  too.  There's 
no  reason  now  why  either  man  or  woman  should 
wear  out  their  valuable  lives  or  muscle  doin'  what 
a   machine  will  do  cheaper  an'  better. 

"Aunt  Betty,  I've  a  surprise  for  you.  There 
was  one  thing  that  just  clean  took  my  fancy.  They 
hand  a  nice  little  house  rigged  up  and  it  was  lit 
up  complete  by  a  little  electric  light  plant  of  its 
own,  and  was  so  simple  that  a  child  could  run  it; 
It  was  run  by  a  little  gasoline  engine  and  had  a 
little  dynamo  and  storage  battery  and  made  a  clear, 
strong,  steady  light.  It  was  cheap  too,  seemed  to 
me,  and  I  ordered  one  right  off.  Its  to  be  put  in  this 
fall  and  big  enough  to  light  the  house  and  barn 
bo^tb.  Ynu  and  me  have  got  to  a  point  where  we 
won't  strain  our  old  eyes  tryin'  to  see  by  a  poor, 
dim  light  when  we  don't  have  to. 

"And  automobiles  galore.  Every  kind,  shape 
and  size  and  made  to  accommodate  'most  anyone's 
pocket  book.  I've  about  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
one  next  year.  They  ride  so  easy  and  comfortable, 
and  Jake  here  can  soon  learn  to  run  it.  You  may 
be  smilin'  there  in  the  dark  rememberin'  how  1 
used  to  cuss  the  pesky  things  when  they  first  came 
out,  tearin'  along  the  roads,  acarin'  the  horses;  but 
horses  have  more  sense  now,  and  so  have  I.  They  arp 
a  good  thing  and  here  to  stay. 

"Another  thing  I  was  mighty  interested  in  was 
the  tractor  plows.  I  wouldn't  *a'  believed  they  could 
have  done  what  they  do.  Why,  that  little  tractor 
just  humped  three  plows  along  easy  and  turned  the 
furrows  over  as  slick  as  I  can  turn  one  with  old 
Tom  and  Jerry.  The  young  feller  sat  there  as  un- 
concerned like  and  turned  at  the  corners  as  quick 
and  short,  almost,  as  a  team. 

"One  thing  that  hadn't  changed  much  in  thj 
25  years  was  human  nature.  That  seems  to  be  just 
about  as  it  was  then.  Fakers  seekin'  victims,  and 
victims  willin'  to  be  faked— that  is,  some  of  the 
people  were.  I  never  had  much  pity  for  the  man  who 
gets  left  when  he  bites  at  a  faker 's  game,  hopin '  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  Some  of  the  fakers  had  real 
interestin'  shows  to  draw  the  crowd.  Good  singin', 
dancin*,  strong  men,  etc.,  and  this  interested  the 
crowds  and  gave  them  entertainment.  That's  one 
thing  in  favor  of  the  midways  and  fake  shows  and 
skin  games,  they  add  a  little  spice  to  the  lives  of 
many  who  don't  often  see  much  amusement,  and  T 
noticed  that  the  country  people  didn't  bite  at  fool 
games  any  oftener  than  city  people  did.  Most  of 
these  fellows  sang  and  showed  and  ghouted  enough  to 
earn  all  they  got. 

"There  was  a  good  many  paper  men  there — men 
takin'  subscriptions.  Some  of  'em  were  doin'  a  fair, 
square  business,  but  some  wore  workin'  skin  games. 
For  instance,  they  would  oome  up  to  you  an'  show 
you  a  po«k€tfbook,  and  expatiate  on  how  good  a  thing 
it  was  and  how  you  ought  to  have  one  and  inciden- 
tally mention  a  farm  f>aper  and  try  to  get  your  name. 
Some  of   'em  would  try  to  work  oflf  tkiee  papers  on 
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you  for  the  cost  of  postage  aud  mailin '.    Tliey  dida't 
brag  afty  about  the  papers.    Made  me  think  of  the 
man  who  went  out  west  and  loaded  up  with  a  lot  of 
poor  farms.     When  ho  tried  to  sell   'em  he  couldn't. 
Finally  he  did  find  a  customer  for  one  and  in  telling 
about   it  afterwards   he  laughed   as  he   said,  'I  put 
three  farms  in  the  deed  an'   the   blame   fool  never 
noticed   it'.     It    seemed    to    me    that    these    fellare 
were  tryin'  the  same  game.    I've  always  noticed  that 
good  reUable  farm  papers  don't  work  that  way  and 
don't  send  out  men  that  are  run  off  the  grounds  by 
the  police  as  some  of  them  were  at  the  Exhibition. 
"Well,  I'm  pretty  tired  and  will  go  to  bed  and 
get  rested.     I  am  sorry  you  would  not  go  with  me 
Betty,  but  I  want  to  attend  a  fair  or  two  this  fall 
and  you  must   go   along.     It   don't  pay  to  stick  at 
home  all  the  time." 


Two  Kinds  Of  Farming 

The  illustrations  on  the  preceding  page  illustrate 
the  difference  between  well  prepared  and  poorly  pre- 
pared seed  beds.  There  is  only  a  fence,  some  berry 
bushes  and  weeds  on  the  renters  side,  to  separate 
the  two  fields.  The  foreground  in  No.  1  is  a  part  of 
wheat  field  No.  2.  No.  2  is  farmed  by  the  owner 
himself,  while  No.  1  is  farmed  by  renters. 

The  results  of  deep  plowing,  when  the  ground 
was  in  the  proper  condition,  lime,  thoro  pulverizing, 
harrowing,  and  packing  of  the  soil  before  seeding 
can  very  readily  be  seen.  The  yield  was  27  bushels 
per  acre,  which  was  lessened  considerably  by  heavy 
rains  and  storm  causing  the  tall,  heavy  grain  to  go 
down  before  it  was  far  enough  on  to  fill. 

Illustration  No.  1  shows  the  result  of  shallow 
plowing,  when  the  ground  was  too  wet,  a  roughly  pre- 
pared seed  bed,  and  without  fertilizers  of  any  kind. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  soil  in  the  two 
nelds,  altho  they  join.  No.  2  being  a  somewhat 
heavier  soil  than  the  other,  but  had  the  lighter  soil 
received  the  same  good  care  as  the  other  from  year 
to  year  it  would  bring  good  results. — Reader,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa. 


Painting  Farm  Machinery 

There  are  two  things  to  do  to  protect  farm 
maehintry:  First,  store  it  in  the  dry  away  from  the 
weather,  and  second,  dress  it  up  in  "new  clothes "". 
The  new  suit  is,  of  coar^se,  au  applnatiou  Oi.  paint 
which  imparts  an  outward  appearance  and  prevents 
decay. 

Experience  illustrates  well  the  value  o1  paint  to 
farm  machinery.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ways 
of  jTeserving  the  machinery,  and  when  painting  is 
followed  systematically  in  this  respect  it  will  double 
the  life  and  service  of  many  types  of  farm  machinery. 
The  vital  part  of  a  wagon,  for  instance,  is  the  wheels, 
but  if  they  are  kept  well  soaked  in  linseed  oil  and 
painted  every  year  or  so  one  may  look  to  some  other 
part  of  the  wagon  to  give  out  as  soon  as  they  do. 

The  best  time  to  apply  the  paint  is  just  after  a 
tool  has  been  used  and  is  ready  to  be  laid  by  for  the 
season.  The  only  precautions  necessary  are  that 
the  surfaces  be  clean  and  dry.  As  long  as  the  toids 
are  kept  under  cover  this  work  may  be  reserved  for 
a  rainy  day,  tho  the  wood  parts  will  be  drier  and 
absorb  more  oil  during  the  dry  hot  months. 

There  are  special  kinds  of  implement  paints 
wihich  give  a  very  nice  finish,  becoming  hard  and 
glossy  and  will  outlast  ordinary  barn  paint  whjin 
used  on  implements.  In  case  the  wood  parts  are 
badly  checked  and  all  the  original  paint  is  goao  a 
coat  of  good  lead,  barn  paint,  a  little  thin,  should 
be  used  before  the  implement  paint.  When  the  old 
paint  largely  remains,  one  coat  should  be  sufficient. 
Don't  use  gaudy  colors,  but  try  to  match  as  nea: 
as  possible  the  original  colors. 

The  rust  on  the  irou  parts  may  be  removed  with 
a  steel  bristle  brush  and  some  kerosene,  or  'joarse 
sandpaper  may  bo  used.  If  the  rust  is  not  removed 
the  paint  will  soon  begin  to  chip  off.  It  is  a  rather 
tedious  task  to  jmiat  cultivators  and  binders  becaus-i 
of  the  number  of  small  rods,  wheels,  etc.,  but  no 
one  can  accuse  you  of  having  a  lot  of  old  junk  or 
tools  that  look  like  juuk  if  a  few  hours  are  spent  in 
trying  to  dress  them  up  in  a  new  coat  of  paint. — .J. 


The  general  reduction  in  yields  of  nearly  all  agri- 
cultural products  from  those  of  last  year  will  most 
likely  call  forth  another  volley  of  criticism  of  the 
American  farmer  from  the  theoretical  and  profession- 
al farm  critics.  The  abnormal  weather  and  labor  con- 
ditions will  hardly  be  sufiicient  excuse  in  their  minds. 
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Shotgun  Shells 

Leader''  AND  ''Repeater 

For  the  high  flyers,  or  the  low  flyers, 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater"  shells  have 
the  reach,  spread  and  penetration. 
Their  great  sale  is  due  to  these  qual- 
ities, which  insure  a  full  bag.  Use  them 
in  your  gun.     To  be  sure  to  get  them 

ASK  FOR    THE    W    BRAND 


With  most  of  us  the  ripe  fruit  in  our 
gardens  suffers  severely  from  the  birds. 
Strawberries,  cherries  and  the  small 
bush  fruits  and  grapes  are  badly  dam- 
aged. This  stealing  lessens  consider- 
ably the  supply  for  the  family.  Grow- 
ing fruit  costs  too  much  in  spray  ma- 
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because  we  know  almost  notMng  about 
the  disease  itself.  We  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  peach  yellows  cleaned 
up  the  peach  industry  in  New  Jersey 
for  a  time,  and  also  in  Michigan  and 
now,  unless  we  fight  it  strenuously,  it 
is  very  liaible  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
F^ennsylvania. 

Peach  yellows  is  much  worse  this  year 
in  Pennsylvania  than  it  has  been  for 
years.  I  have  visited  a  great  many  or- 
chards this  season  and  practically  all 
that  I  have  been  into  have  several  cas- 
es of  this  disease.  When  poach  yellows 
gets  a  start  in  an  orchard,  there  is  very 
terials  and  in  soil  improvement  to  make  Httle  chance  of  eliminating  the  disease 
us  reconciled  to  this  loss.  We  must  in  that  orchard,  but  by  fighting  it  very 
do  something  to  prevent  it,  but  what?  »>ard  it  may  be  held  in  check  to  a  great 
Shoot  the  birds  T     Surely  we  ought  not   extent. 

do  that.  At  least  not  with  the  members  bellows  may  be  detected  more  easily 
of  the  thrush  family  and  others  that  'luring  August  ar.d  September  than  at 
do  us  a  valuable  service   in   devouring    any  other  time  of  the  year  and  I  would 

advise  every  peach  grower  to  examine 
his  trees  carefully  and  cut  out  and 
burn  every  tree  that  shows  the  least 
sign  of  being  diseased.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  disease,  get  some- 
one into  the  orchard  who  is.  Where 
buVmust  use  dipVomacyand  affect  some  this  is  not  possible,  cut  out  and  burn 
sort  of  a  compromise  with  them  that  every  tree  in  the  orchard  which  is  not 
will  save  us  our  fruit  and  spare  their   perfectly    healthy,    regardless    of   what 

lives  for  service.  ^^^  t'-o"^^^  ^^^  ^^' 

When  these  birds  can  get  wild  There  are  quite  a  number  of  signs  by 
berries  they  eat  them  in  preference  to  which  "Yellows"  may  be  distinguished, 
the  cultivated  fruit,  bitter,  disagree-  but  these  signs  are  not  always  the  same 
able  and  often  poisonous  as  they  would  and  two  trees  affected  with  the  yellows 
be  to  us.  Elderberries,  catbrier,  bar-  may  act  very  differently.  Usually,  the 
berries,  hackberries,  several  kinds  of  first  sign  of  yellows  will  be  noticed 
sumac  berries,  holly,  wild  cherry,  dog-  some  time  during  August  when  the 
wood,  Virginia  Creeper,  mountain  ash,  leaves  on  the  smaller  twigs  of  one  or 
strawberry  buah,  cedar  berries,  all  fur-   two   large  limlbs   will  begin    to   roll  to- 


caterpillars  and   cutworms,  squash  and 
potato    bugs,    other    harmful    beetles, 
grasshoppers,  locusts,  weed  seeds,  etc., 
and  feeding  great  numbers  of  these  in 
jurioua  insects  to  their  young  birds. 
Hence  we  must   not  annihilate   them 


nish  attractive  dessert  for  a  bird  meal. 
Some  of  these  things  we  can  grow  on 
our  lawus  or  near  our  gardens  as  a 
diversion.     They   will    furnish   all    the 


gether  and  then,  gradually,  turn  in 
toward  the  twig.  Borers,  frost  injur/ 
and  several  other  troubles  also  cause 
the    leaves    to    roll    together    but    with 
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CIDER  Making  Pays 


WithMtGiieadHyilruilkCklerPrettes  { 

Thouaands   are  making  Bi(   Mooa; 

with  our  presses— why  not  you' 

Siiee  10  to  400  bbls.  daily ;  hand 

or  power.    Cider  evaporators, 

apple-butter  oookera,  vinegar 

generators,    filters,   etc. 

ftitftmnttmi.  All  power 

preaaea  have  steel  bpams  ' 

and  sills.    Catalog  Free.    " 

HTDKAITLIO  PBE8S  MFO.  0<». 
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>r  Soom  119  F  OortUndt  St..  New  York,  N.  T. 
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Whys  and  Wheroforoa 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  60 Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacture  rsof  the  well-known 
"SCALECIDE"atavery  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  numberof  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.      Address  Dept.  A. 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunchlnj  Asi>ara<us,  C«I«ry,  Ve<et«ible»,  Etc. 

Attractively   prepared    products    command    top 

prices  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  and  prices. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO.,  933  Market  St.  Pbil.. 


For  Sept.  and 
•'all  planting. 
Runner  and 


WEEDLESS  TIMOTHY  ^  ?ire 

Red  Clover  and  other  field  seeds. 

O.  M.  Scott  A.  Sons  Co..   837  Main  St.  MarysvlUe,  O. 


SAY  Tou  MW   th*  ■<lv«rtl««in«nt    in    P«nn«T)>sni* 
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Strawberry  Plants  g 

pot-«rown  plants  of  the   leading  sU 

hearing   vartetles.  WIU  bear  fruit  n 

Raapberry,   Blackberry,  Aaparaguf    Plant*.   Fruit 

Tree*.  Catalog  free.  HARRY  A. SQUIRES,  Goed  Brtusd,  N.V. 


PEACH  TREES 


'BK  drop  In  prlees.  Buy  bow  from  us:  also  mU- 
Uons  o(  trees,  shrubs  andplanta.  New  prioe  Uat 
and  catalog  ready.  The  Weatmlnster  Nursery, 
Boi  25«,        ...         Westminster.    Md . 


RIPE  STRAWBERRIES 

W*  •!«  eklns  tMnrten  from  Progressive  A  Superb  now. 
Ptents  of  these  and  over  1 00  other  varieties  for  sale.  Cat- 
alog tree         '  .  O.  Tloale  Bos  77    PlttsvOls.  Md 


''Standish 


15c  each 

6  for 

90c 

Arrow 

Collars 

THE  BEST  THAT  YOU 
CAN  GET  IRRESPECTIVE 
OF  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 

Ci-UETT,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  Makers 


fruit  diet  the  birds  require  and  secure  a  little  experience  you  can  easily  dis- 
safety  for  our  fruit  crops  if  they  are  tinguish  between  these  troubles  and 
chosen  and  placed  bo  that  they  mature  yellows.  The  fruit  on  these  lin^bs  wili 
their  fruit  at  the  same  time  of  the  cul-  then  ripen  ten  days  or  two  weeks  be- 
tivated  fruit  they  are  intended  to  pro-  fore  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  on  the 
tect.  same   tree.     This  fruit   is   usually   very 

The  Russian  Mulberry  ripens  at  about  highly  colored,  extremely  subject  to 
the  same  time  as  the  cherry  and  the  Brown  Rot,  has  a  flat  and  sometimes 
birds  are  extremely  fond  of  its  fruit,  bitter  taste  and  the  flesh  is  usually 
The  Downing 's  Everbearing  Mulberry  mottled  with  red  from  skin  to  pit,  in- 
yields  fruit  from  June  to  September  and  stead  of  being  a  clear  white  or  yellow, 
is  therefore  a  valuable  tree  for  the  On  young  trees,  you  will  also  note  a 
birds.  The  mulberry  grows  rapidly  and  late  adventitious  growth  at  this  time 
makes  a  fine  shade  tree.  It  is  more  of  the  year.  Finally,  adventitious  buds 
desirable  to  have  them  located  a  little  are  formed  on  the  trunk  and  branches, 
from  the  house  as  the  dropping  of  the  whicli  grow  into  sickly,  yellow  shoots 
soft  fruit  is  unpleasant  near  verandas,  with  pale  narrowed  leaves.  They  usu 
walks,  etc.  «lly  become  much  branched  until   they 

The  European  mountain  ash  has  or-  somewhat  resemble  a  broom.  Usually 
ange-colored  berries  which  it  matures  these  sickly,  yellow  shoots  do  not  ap- 
in  early  summer.  The  scarlet  berries  of  pear  until  the  second  season  that  the 
the  American  mountain  ash  are  at-  tree  has  been  diseased  and,  therefore, 
tractive  to  the  birds  in  late  summer  the  sign  of  signs  for  the  man  not  thoro- 
and  fall.  The  elderberry  is  ripe  in  late  ly  acquainted  with  this  disease  is  pre- 
summer  and  fall.  mature   ripening.     If  a  peach   or   plum 

The  dog-wood,  the  barberry  and  hack-  tree  ripens  its  fruit  prematurely,  cut 
berry  mature  their  fruits  too  late  to  be  out  and  burn  it  at  once, 
useful  in  diverting  birds  from  our  mid-  j^g  jjig  organism  causing  this  disease 
summer  fruits  but  in  the  protection  of  hag  never  been  discovered,  we  cannot 
grapes,  the  new  fall-bearing  straw-  tp]]  definitely  how  the  disease  is  spread, 
berries  and  late  blackberries  they  will  Much  of  it  comes  from  the  nursery,  but 
help.  The  scarlet-berried  elder  has  sum-  t^e  great  majority  of  cases,  I  think, 
mer  fruit.  comes   from    diseased   trees   in    tlie   im- 

If  the  berry-bearing  bushes  are  used,  mediate  neighborhood.  If  diseased  buds 
they  may  be  planted  in  a  hedge  row  are  used  in  the  nursery,  they  will  al- 
or  shrubbery  border  or  used  singly,  but  ways  develop  yellows;  in  the  orchard, 
if  used  in  a  hedge  they  should  not  be  j  know  that  I  have  spread  it  from  one 
planted  very  close  nor  pruned  for  t^ee  to  another  by  the  harrow  skinning 
they  are  wanted  for  fruit.— M.  Roberts  the  trees.  We  also  think  it  may  be 
Conover.  spread    by    bees    and    other    insects    in 

' pollenizing  as 'well  as  by  the  tools  used 

in  pruning  and  borer  hunting.    For  that 
reason  it  is  always  well  to  dip  the  tools 
Almost   all  peach  growers  are   fairly   into  lime  and  sulphur  before  using  them 
familiar   with   peach  yellows  but   very  on  the  next  tree. 

few  realize  how  very  destructive  it  real-  Remember  that  a  tree  affected  with 
ly  is  and  consequently  very  few  men  are  yellows  will  never  amount  to  anything 
fighting  it  as  they  should.  It  is,  by  and  the  fruit  is  not  fit  to  eat.  If  only 
far,  the  most  dread  disease  attacking  one  small  limb  is  aflfected,  cut  the  tree 
peaches  and  plums,  not  only  because  of  out  at  once  and  don't  try  any  foolish 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  but    experiments. — Sheldon   W.  Funk. 
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Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 

gand  Around  Trees  to  Prevent  SoU  Cups 
"I  have  500  peach  and  apple  trees, 
3  and  4  years  old.  I  have  had  some 
trouble  due  to  the  clay  ground  forming 
a  cup  around  the  tree.  I  have  given 
the  matter  careful  attention  but  as  my 
soil  is  a  pretty  stifl'  clay  the  cups  re- 
form very  quickly  in  some  cases.  I 
have  thought  of  using  sand  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree— about  }  gallon  to  a 
gallon  to  the  tree.  Would  like  to  have 
your  advice  on  the  matter."  H.  W.  S., 
Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Where  there  is  special  ditficulty  in 
the  formation  of  soil  cups  about  tho 
bases  of  young  trees  the  use  of  sand,  a.s 
suggested,  immediately  around  the  trees 
niight  be  of  some  advantage.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  presence  of  sand 
might  serve  to  increase  the  injury  from 
borers  as  they  are  generally  consider- 
ably worse  in  sandy  soils. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  of  handl- 
ing the  situation  described  would  be  to 
make  a  search  for  borers  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  September  or 
early  October,  leave  the  soil  away  frum 
the  trees  until   the  approach   of  freez- 
ing weather,  and  then  replace  the  soil 
and  mound   it   around   the    trees   to    a 
height  of  three  to  six  inches  above  the 
general  level.     In   this  way  one  should 
secure    a    maximum    hardening    of    the 
tissues  near  the  base  of  the  tree  before 
the  soil  is  replaced   and   the   mounding 
of    the    soil,    slightly    before    freezing 
weather  occurs,  would  then  secure  addi- 
tional protection.    If  this  mound  is  left 
rather   loose   the    soil    cups    should    not 
become  serious  and  they  should  also  be- 
come   less    important    as    the    trunks 
thicken  and   the  swaying  of  the   trees 
is  necessarily  reduced. 

Permanent  Cover  to  Check  Blight 
"I  have  decided  to  sow  my  apple  or- 
ciiard  down  to  grass,  owing  to  so  much 
blight  the  last  two  years  and  also  be- 


growth,  I  think,  than  they  need.  What 
should  I  sow?— L.  P.  S.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
In  general  I  prefer  leguminous  plants 
as  a  permanent   cover   in   an   apple    or 
pear    orchard.       The     grasses     usually 
crowd  in  soon  enough  anyway  so  that 
it  is  best  to  start  with  the  leguminous 
forms  only.  Alfalfa,  alsike,  hairy  vetch 
and  possibly  sweet  clover  are  desirable 
for  the  purpose  named  and  if  you  care 
to  try  a  mixture  of  all  four,  there  would 
be  no   harm  in   doing  so,   altho   rather 
greater  care  is  required  to  get  a  stand 
of  the  alfalfa  and   sweet  clover.     The 
same    inoculation,    however,    will    take 
care  of  both.     The  rate  of  seeding  for 
each  one  separately  is  about  30  pounds 
of  alfalfa,   40   pounds    of    hairy   vetch, 
25  pounds  of  sweet  clover,  and  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  alsike  to  the  acre.     If 
all  four  of   them   are   desired,  I    would 
use  about  one-fourth  of  the  rates  indi- 
cated for  each  kind  of  seed,  and  if  only 
two  are  chosen,  then  use  one-half  of  the 
above  rates  of  each  in  making  up  the 
mixture. 

Dehorning  Old  Peach  Trees 
"I  have  a  few  old  peach  trees  which 
still  bear  good  fruit,  but  they  are 
^^■■^ggly  and  nearly  all  top.  I  was 
thinking  of  dehorning' them,  to  sec  if 
they  would  come  out  again.  What  time 
of  the  year  is  the  best  to  dehorn  them 
and  how  far  should  they  be  cut  back?'' 
W.  C.  O'N.,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

The  time  usually  considered  best  to 
dehorn  old  peach  trees  is  in  the  spring 
about  blossoming  time  or  shortly  after. 
At  least  this  is  the  time  that  it  is  usu- 
all  done.  In  the  case  as  here  describ- 
ed, however,  it  would  doubtless  be  safe 
to  ilo  some  heading  baik  even  yet,  but 
I  would  leave  the  most  of  it  for  next 
year  and  then  get  it  eomplcted  as  soon 
lifter  blosaoming  time  as  convenient. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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AtKins  Saws 


Cro(«-Cut  Saws  bearing  the  Atkins  name  cut 
25  per  cent  inster  than  others  because  "■Hegmeot- 
ground"  BlnileH  are  thicker  on  tooth  edge  than  back 
—thinnest  iit  center  of  back.  c;ut  at  top  shows  our 
No.  ."i  "Perfoctlon."  Four  cutting  teeth  and  raker. 
\  famous  saw  for  hardwoortB  Cut  at  bottom 
ihows  No  540  "Ilex."  Two  cutting  teeth  andrak- 
er.  Known  wherever  quality  Is  appreolated. 


Circular  Saws— made  either  with  solid  or  Inserted 
teeth,  any  slie-all  of  Silver  Steel.  Atkins  circular 
aawB  are  bent  for  the  smaU  mill— they  do  not  need 
re-OIIng  so  often.  Silver  Steel  nies  easily,  but 
Is  eiceeding  hard  and  tough.  Almost  Impossible 
to  crack  It  unless  the  saw  Is  Improperly  set  or  ad- 
la'ited. 


Hand  Saws.  Atkins  Silver  Steel  hand  saws  arc 
the  only  kind  glvlnt;  you  choice  of  two  handles  on 
the  same  blade.  "Perfection"  handle  Ls  most 
sclentldcallv  hung— balance  Is  thrown  on  tooth  e<l 
edge.  "Old  Style"  Is  the  same  your  grandfather 
used.  Blades  are  Silver  Steel— the  best  made.  We 
make  hand  saws  (or  any  purpose,  any  length  or 
slse  of  tooth.  _  _  ,     - 


'****''*»wift<ii»»ii.^,iiw«>>mm,in,»»«»««»t 


One-Mao  Saws  Cut  shows  No.  390.  This  Is 
fully  as  One  In  quality  of  steel  and  nnlsb  as  our  very 
best  cros»<uu.  Tuttle  Touth  pattern,  two  cutting 
teeth  and  raker.  Blades  earefuUv  ground  produc- 
ing unllonn  tblokiieM  60  it  runs  tree  and  easy. 


•  -•• 


Butcher  Saws  No.  77  shown.  Frame  bos  a  flat 
buck,  square  e<lge,  nuuie  oi  nne  spring  sieei.  Beecb 
handle  with  sanded  sides  and  varnished  edges,  it 
Is  a  revelation  to  see  how  this  saw  works  In  com- 
parison to  the  cheap.  Inferior  kind. 


EFFICIENCY  is^  the  order  of  the  day.     Fast,  clean 
work  with  the  best  of  tools  is  the  mark  of  the  suc- 
cessful farmer.       Of  all  the  time-wasters   and  mus- 
cle-killers ever  invented,  the  worst  is  a  cheap,  worthless 
saw.     It  pays  to  get  a  good  saw — it  is  like  money  in  the 
bank.     The  best  saws  for  every  purpose  are 

Atkins  Steel  Saws 

Each  one  is  sold  under  this  broad  and  positive  guaranty:  "If  you 
buy  an  Atkins  saw  and  it  does  not  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory — 
in  every  respect— take  it  to  your  dealer  and  get  a  new  saw  or  your 
money  back — every  red  cent  of  it  back  if  you  want  it." 

It  is  an  unlimited  guaranty.  We  have  unlimited  confidence  in  our 
product.  For  over  sixty  years  we  have  been  making  saws — nothing 
but  saws  and  saw  tools— and  they  are  truly  "the  finest  on  earth." 
Made  of  steel  as  fine  as  razor  steel,  tempered  by  a  process  that 
makes  the  saw  hold  its  perfect  edge  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions. Ground  so  that  they  will  not  stick  even  in  wet  lumber,  and 
cut  smoothly  and  easily  in  all  kinds  of  wood. 

In  this  ad  we  show  some  popular  saws  for  the  farm.  If  the  kind  of  saw  you 
want  is  not  shown,  remember  we  make  a  saw  for  every  purpose— and  Ita  the 
best  of  ita  kind.  Demand  the  genuine  Atkin  Silver  Steel  Saws  of  your  dealer. 
Atkins  Saws  are  never  sold  under  any  other  brand.  Our  name,  E.  C.  Atkins 
&  Co.,  ia  on  every  blade.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  and  won't  get  them.for 
you  promptly,  please.wrlte  us.and  we  will  see  that.you  are  supplied.  • 


Repairs 


Many  times  you  have  discarded  cross-cut  saws 
or  otroular  saws  because  teeth  were  broken  or  some 
other  minor  aocldent  hasocoured  which  you  oould 
not  Ox.  At  each  of  our  factory  branches  we  have 
facilities  for  repairs.  Thousands  of  Atkins  saw 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  repair  shops.  It  is 
part  of  the  Atkins  Idea — to  give  not  only  the  best 
saw  for  the  money,  but  also  unlimited  service  at  a 
iair  price. 


Free 

We  have"  valuable  information  on"  the  care 'of 
saws  and  practical  time  and  money-saving  short 
cute  In  farm  carpentry  In  our  booklet  The  »aw 
on  the  Farm."  We  will  send  this  to  you  free.  For 
fifteen  cents  In  stamps  we  will  Include  »  h»ndy  can- 
vas carpenters  apron  with  double  stitched  nan 
pockets.  Send  for  Free  Offer  "L"  to  re<*'v«  ^^ 
apron  and  the  book— a  most  complete  sbowUvg  or 


Branches  at  Memphis,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Cbicafto,  New  York,  Seattle,  Minneapolis, 
Vancouver,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Hamilton,  Canada. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

World's  Largest  Saw  Company       Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  GUARANTEE 
Lime    &   Fertilizer   Spreader 


FKKE  useful  gift 
given  with 
every  Inquiry. 

Write  for 
yours  today. 


Beautifully   illustra- 
ted CATALOG 
FREE  tor  the 
asking. 


ji      Onr  apeciat  r»tcntod    feMiiri-i  have  th«n   all 
'  gueuiDg.     No  une  •!■«  ran  dm  thoni,  bot  aoma 


othcrf      try     tn    linitata    them  Thoniandi  of    Amrriean 

fannrri  li»»c  dineovereii  for  thcmialTei  that  not  i.ni-  <>f  tlix 
(mitJitl 'II'.  beKin  tn  e<iual  the  original  GUARANTEE  I.IME  A 
FKRTIM/.KK  M'RKAPKK. 

I'ay  atu-ntioii  fci  the  nam*  of  the  spreader  yoa  buy.  Nlek- 
naniei  pncmrage  mihstitutei  Our  trado  mark  "OUAKANTKK'' 
pr-)tert«  you  from  ftulwtitutiun, 

WRITK  ITS  AT  ONCK  fnr  full  Information  cnncernlng  til* 
•CUIARANTF.E  .SPREADEK,"  tha  iprearler  of  "NO  REGRETS." 

GUARANTEE   MANUFACTUWNG  CO.* 
Dept.C  3,  Baltimore.  McL 


^W**^"^'!. 


SEND 
TO-DAY 


(9) 


Just  drop  me  a  postal  with  your 
name,  and  address  on  it  and  I  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  my  big  catalog" 
FREE  and  postpaid.  I  want  to  show  you  how 
you  can  protect  your  com  crop  this  year  from  the  rav- 
ages of  rats,  mice,  birds,  fire,  thieves  and  weather— in  short,  save  every 
bushel  of  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ear.     Store  your  corn  in 


jt*'" 


!»•• 


Ratproof 


Fireproof 


Weatherproof 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

C'onfidcnci! — ciiu  only  be  Ruined  by 
honesty  of  puipon'  iind  rt'liabilily. 
Heading  Hone   KortiUzcr  Btanda  the 

trst. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(Thia  tradp  murli  nieann quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Readlni  loni 
FMtlllzer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  I  n  - 
formniiiin. 


imws/uill/ron  ComCNli 


Stop  the  waste — stop  the  loss  and  save  money.  Marshall 

Cribs  are  made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.    Cost  no 

more  than  wood.  Easily  erected;  last  a  lifetime.  Cure  com  better, 

keep  it  drier,  free  from  mould  and  retain  germinating  strength 

better.    M.nde  in  3  styles  and  many  sizes  to  fit  any  farm.    Don't 

fail  to  write  m^for  your  copy  of  my  big  FREE  catalog  today 

and  find  out  all  about  these  wonderful  modem  com  cribs. 

JOHN  D.  OVBRHOLT,  Pr*ald«nt 

IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  COMPANY 

Box  110  WOOSTBR.  O. 


tMlvi 


DEMPWOLr*S  FERTILIZERS 


A*k  vMit  tfMtor.    Wrtta  fat  fi«*  *Mlk<M«.    VOIIW  <^WtWltt*t.  WOWW*.  Ytfc.  P*. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer  '^"^ "" '"  '«  i»^« 

■M-neration  has  enough  to  do  to  pay  its  own  biUa.     In  uould  be  sold  at  76  centa  per  basket  than  at  $1.35. 

"pite  of  the  iaxit  that  groat  debts  are  uicurred,  tho  iiut  it  would  requLre  more  expense  and  investment, 

tax  rate  climbs  steadily  higher,  and  the  tendency  t<.  Therefore,  why  not  put  the  price  up  and  make  more 

squander    ready    money    increases.      If    taxes    wero  money    on    the    smaller    amount   handled.      What  U 

equitably  assessed  and  collected  and  the  money  wist-  the    result?      Just    what    was    experienced    with   the 

ly  and  honestly  expanded,  tliere  would  be  no  neces  lady  at  the  telephone.     She  concluded  that  it  would 

aity  for  much  bonding  of  the  future.    The  class  who  bo  cheaper  to  buy  canned  goods  in  the  winter.    She 

K  .  ......           A»K.c.ate  Editor     have  money  to  loan  are  not  objecting  to  this  system,  would  buy  only  a  few  for  immediate  table  use.  Her 

HARRIET  MASON.  Household  Editor     ^^^  ^jjj  ^jj^y  (Object  Until  the  indebtedness  api)roaches  neighbors  did  the  same.    Tho  consumption  of  peaches 

the  danger  line,  because  such  bonds  are  liens  upon  was  materially  reduced  and  the  farmers  were  forced 
all  property  and  insure  a  steady  income  to  tlie  lenders,  to  take  what  they  could  get  on  a  depressed  market. 
Do  we  always  stop  to  think  when  we  are  shifting  This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  leads  to  the  annual 
payment  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  children  that  we  paradox  of  city  people  going  without  fresh  fruit  and 
are  in  a  measure  binding  them  without  their  consent  vegetables  because  of  high  prices,  and  farmers  onl, 
to  the  money  lenders;  that  we  are  playing  into  the  a  few  miles  away  p«rmitting  fruit  to  rot  on  the  tree, 
hands  of  a  class,  many  of  whom  "Toil  not,  neither  and  vegetables  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  laok  of  a 
.io  they  spin"?  Let  business  men  be  elected  to  paying  market.  The  profit  extorted  by  tho  market 
public  office;  men  who  will  use  the  same  business  factors  between  grower  and  ultimate  consumer  sup- 
sense  in  puiblic  affairs  that  they  use  in  private  afifairs;  presses  trade.  There  is  a  federal  law  which  punUhes 
men  who  do  not  seek  the  office  for  what  they  can  organizations  that  restrict  trade  to  influence  prices 


GENERAL  OFFICE  i 


Philadalphia.  Pa. 


Branch  Offlcea  for  Advertising  Only : 

1011  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,      381  Fourth  Ave 
Advertising  Bldg.  |  Detroit.  Mloh.,  39  Congrees  St.  W 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  260  Coplee  to  One  Person.  $2.00. 
3  Years.  156  Copies  $125  |  2  Years.  104  Copies 

1  Year,  52  Copies  .50  |  6  Months,  26  Copies 

Remit  by  draft,  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  communications  to.  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


$1.00 
.25 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 


measurement,  or  $4.20  per  Inch.  (14  lines  per     fjjgjj  f^^^  ^^^q  public  treasury,  and  who  will  be  patri-    A  wider  application  of  the  principle  of  this  law  to 
i1fdC'^"vmCl^.i!'tn^r,!eTira^y"'pr.^^^    otic  servants  rather  than  political  grafters  and  we    a^ply  to  some  lines  of  retail  trade  would  seem  possi- 


30  cents  per  uKate-llne 
Inch). each  Insertion.    No 
deoepUve,  Immura  I  or  swindling 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable.  ,„,„,„. 

Special  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.    Complete  Informa- 
tion Jiinilshed  upon  request. 


would  find   that  in  most 
' '  Pay  as  you  go ' '  policy. 


instances  we  can  adopt   a    hie  and  advisable. 


Member  Standard  Farm  Papei  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
CtrouUttona 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1916. 


MABKETINO 
LAWS 


ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTS 


Does  it  pay  to  adverti.se  farm  pro- 
ducts? The  average  farmer  would 
probably  say  no.  He  regards  farm 
products    as    staple    articles    which 


FIRE  PREVENTION 
DAY 


Government  regulation  of  marketing 
farm  products  comes  slowly.  Per- 
haps it  is  well  so.     The  session  of 

Congress  just  closed  passed  two  laws  the  public  will  buy  according  to  its  needs  and  tho 
w^hich  are  expected  to  have  rather  far-reaching  in  condition  of  its  pocketbook.  The  average  man  who 
fluence  in  general  marketing.  They  are  known  as  is  content  to  produce  average  goods  to  be  sold  at 
the  Warehouse  Act  and  the  Grain  Standards  Act.  The    average  prices  would  see  no  value  in  advertising  his 


bulk  of  farm  fires,  except  those  caused  by  lightning, 
could  be  prevented  by  the  practice  of  reasonable  pre 
caution.     Yet  there  has  been  no  general  eflfort  to  en- 
force these  precautions,  and  the  "ntire  matter  of  fire 


marketing,  who  grows  a  superior  product  and  seeks 
a  superior  price  will  find  some  form  of  advertising 
profitable.  The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this  issuo 
was  written  for  this  class  of  farmers.  It  presents 
no  new  and  untried  methods.     It  does  not  theorize. 


The  Safety  First  Federation, 
a  national  association  devot- 
ed to  "the  Conservation  of  Warehouse  Act,  which  is  permissable  rather  than  goods,  and  he  would  fail  if  he  attempted  it.  Bat 
Life,  Limb  and  Property,'  compulsory,  permits  any  warehouseman  who  complies  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  more  profitable  system  of 
suggests  a  nation-wide  "Fire  Prevention  Day."  As  with  required  conditions  to  obtain  a  federal  license 
a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  fire  loss  is  suffered  and  thus  put  himself  in  position  to  issue  warehouse 
in  the  country  districts,  such  a  day  is  of  particular  receipts  which  are  intended  to  be  acceptable  as  se- 
interest  to  farmeis.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  curity  on  loans.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  pro- 
vide a  method  by  which  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  farm- 
ers desiring  to  hold  products  for  an  advance  in  price.  It  merely  gives  a  statement  of  methods  that  have 
or  for  other  reason,  may  store  such  produ«ts  in  li-  been  used  by  successful  farmers  and  such  business 
censed  warehouses  and  receive  certificates  of  do-  methods  as  are  directly  applicable  to  some  phase  of 
protection  is  left  largely  to  the  individual  families,  posit  or  warehouse  receipts  to  be  used  as  security,  farm  marketing.  All  of  the  methods  suggested  are 
It  is  thought  that  a  Fire  Prevention  Day,  set  aside  by  This  system  has  long  been  agitated  by  farmers  in  the  not  applicable  to  a  single  farm,  but  from  among  the 
a  general  governmen  t  proclamation,  will  do  grain  and  cotton  sections,  and  should  prove  a  con-  num'ber  every  farmer  should  be  able  to  gather  one  v)r 
much  to  arouse  interest  and  spread  needed  informa-    venience  to  farmers  who  produce  non-perishable  crops    more  suggestions  that  he  can  use  to  good  advantage. 

such  as  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  apples,  etc.  Its  im- 
mediate value  will  depend  upon  the  number  and 
location  of  warehouses  that  qualify  under  the  act 
and  the  reception  given  the  warehouse  receipts  by 
banks  and  business  houses.  The  Grain  Standards  Act 
is  a  companion  act,  long  delayed,  but  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  Warehouse  measure.  The  Standards 
Act  is  obligatory.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  standards  for  grains  and  makes 
those  standards  obligatory  in  all  interstate  and 
the  farmer  as  be-  foreign  shipments  of  grain.  It  provides  further  for 
ing  conservative?  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  polite  inspection  by  licensed  persons  acting  under  federal  town  and  country  producers  and  buyers.  The  town 
way  of  calling  him  "pig-headed",  or  a  "moss-back",  authority.  This  law  was  necessary  to  the  successful  merchants,  implement  dealers,  manufacturers  and 
but  the  intelligent  user  of  the  term  means  just  what  operation  of  the  Warehouse  act,  giving  a  standard  contractors  are  keenly  alive  to  the  opportunity  af- 
the  words  imply;  that  is,  that  he  is  not  easily  stam-  basis  upon  which  values  could  be  calculated.  It  forded  to  place  their  wares  before  the  country  buyers, 
peded,  or  induced  to  change  his  views  or  methods.  It  should  also  prove  of  value  in  foreign  shipments.  There  Farm  machinery,  vehicles,  fertilizers  and  general 
means  that  to  use  a  modern  slang  phrase,  he  "is  has  been  much  complaint  of  the  quality  of  grain  merchandise  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  exhibits  at 
from  Missouri"  and  must  be  shown;  that  it  takes  going  to  European  countries  in  the  past  year,  and  a  practically  every  county  or  district  fair.  And  none 
more  than  an  unsupported  assertion  to  convince  him    federal    system    of    inspection    and    grading    appea-    of  these  are  exhibited  for  fair  prizes.    They  are  there 

necessary  to  give  our  grain  a  safe  footing  in  future 
foreign  trade. 


tion.  It  is  proposed  to  make  October  9  such  a  spe- 
cial day.  The  government  of  each  state  will  be 
asked  to  issue  a  special  proclamation.  Whether  or 
not  such  a  day  is  generally  observed  by  the  stale,  it 
is  one  worth  while  for  the  individual  former  to  do 
for  himself. 


THE    "CONSERVATIVE 
FARMER" 


Just  what  is  meant  by 
the  business  men  and 
politicians  when  they  re- 
fer to 


Farmers  are  among  the  last  class  of  producers  to 
adopt  advertising  in  any  form  as  a  means  of  mar- 
keting. Just  how  far  they  have  dropped  behind  the 
procession  is  evidenced  at  almost  any  county  or  dis- 
trict fair  at  this  season  of  the  year.  These  fairs  arc 
supposed  to  be  agricultural  exiiibitions;  farmers' 
shows.  Town  and  city  people  usually  make  up  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  attendance.  Thes^ 
town  people  are  the  patrons  of  local  markets;  the 
local  consumers  of  the  county  or  district  farm  pro- 
ducts.    The  fair  is  the  common   meeting  ground  of 


that  he  is  doing  or  thinking  wrongly.     However,  in- 
telligent conservatism  does  not  mean  the  same  as  "re- 


actionary", or  "stand-patter".  It  is  simply  follow- 
ing the  advice  orf  the  old  school-room  motto,  "Be  sure 
you  are  right,  then  go  ahead."  We  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  all  farmers  possess  this  brand  of  con- 
servatism. Some  of  it  is  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above,  but  in  the  main  the  conservative  tempera- 
ment of  farmer-folk  has  performed  the  service  of  a 


One  day  last  week  a  lady  in  Phila- 
delphia called  a  produce  commission 
dealer  on  the  telephone  and  asked  the 
price  of  peaches.  She  explained  that 
she  had  planned   to   can   a   quantity  of  peaches  for 


RESTRAINT 
OF  TRADE 


merely  as  advertisements  of  the  local  merchants  and 
dealers.  The  fact  that  they  are  there  every  year  and 
that  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  variety  i« 
evidence  that  they  pay.  How  many  farm  booths  have 
you  ever  seen  at  your  county  fair?  How  often  do 
you  see  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  using  the 
same  methods  to  fcnpress  the  townspeople  with  the 
quality  of  their  farm-grown  products?  How  often 
do   farmers   take   advantage   of  their  own   shows  to 


THE  "PAY  AS  YOU 
OO"  POLICY 


winter  use  but  found  the  price  so  high  that  she  had 
balance  wheel,  and  has  often  prevented  the  social  about  concluded  to  wait  and  buy  commercially  canned  get  the  greatest  possible  advertising  value  for  them- 
and  political  machinery  from  running  away  with  fruit  in  the  winter.  She  asked  for  the  name  of  a  .selves!  Occasionally  a  live  stock  man  or  a  farmer 
itself.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  many  more,  retail  firm  that  would  sell  peaches  at  somewhere  near  grovdng  seed  grains,  etc.,  makes  a  display  of  hn 
any  country  needs  for  it.s  preservation  and  progress  the  growers'  price.  The  commission  dealer  learned  products  with  the  purpose  of  selling.  But  always  to 
a  goodly  proportion  of  intelligent  country  people  in  her  address  and  recommended  a  retailer  within  two  sell  to  other  farmers;  not  to  sell  to  the  townspeople 
the  makeup  of  its  population.  blocks  of  her  home.     She  replied  that  this  was  the    who  consume  the  great  bulk  of  the  local  products.  As 

retailer  that  she  bought  from  regularly.  Then  she  Mr.  Selby  points  out,  the  farmers  assume  that  the 
Thi-re  is  genuine  cause  for  asked:  "What  are  Belle  of  Georgia  peaches  bringing  city  people  must  have  the  farm  grown  goods,  and 
alarm  in  the  tendency  found    the  farmer  this  morning?"  they    will   buy    regardless   of   advertising.      So    must 

in   the   American   public    af-  "From  35  to  50  cents  per  basket,  according  to    farmers  have  farm  implements,  fertilizers,  clothing, 

fairs  to  increase  the  public  quality,  with  50  cents  the  outside  price,"  replied  the  etc.,  but  they  buy  the  kinds  and  from  the  dealers  who 
indebtedness.  It  would  seem  that  we  had  paraphras-  commission  man.  "Well,"  said  the  lady,  "the  re-  have  made  the  most  favorable  impression  upon  them 
ed  the  old  saying  into  "Never  pay  today  what  we  tailer  you  recommended  asked  me  $1.35  per  basket  thru  some  form  of  advertising.  The  morohant  knows 
can  put  off  till  tomorrow."    If  we  should  add  togeth-    for  that  variety  of  peaches  this  very  morning."  that  you  must  have  clothing  and  farm  and  household 

er  the  public  debts  of  the  townships,  boroughs,  coun-  This  incident  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  a  gen-    equipment,  but  he  advertises  that  you  vdll  buy  his 

ties  cities  states  and  nation  the  sum  would  be  ap-  eral  practice  and  an  example  of  the  result.  This  retail  particular  line  of  goods.  You  know  that  the  city 
palling.  It  is  high  time  that  the  people  should  realize  dealer  no  doubt  regards  his  business  as  his  own,  and 
the  tendency  and  insist  thru  their  representatives  feels  privileged  to  conduct  it  as  he  pleases.  It  costs 
upon  a  "Pay  aa  you  go"  policy.  While  there  are  money  to  provide  labor,  transportation  and  storage 
certain  works  and  permanent  improvements  for  facilities  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  peaches  on  a 
which  It  may  be  good  policy  to  place  a  part  of  tho  small  margin  of  profit  per  basket.  If  he  can  make 
cost  upon  future  generations,  in  the  main  It  la  tm-  a  wider  margin  of  profit,  his  returns  will  be  just  as 
just  and   is  poor   business  policy.     Each   succeeding    large  on  a  •mailer  amount  handled.     More  peaches 


people  must  have  the  kind  of  goods  you  produce,  but 
you  make  no  effort  to  persuade  them  to  buy  your 
particular  goods.  There'  are  evils  in  our  market  sys- 
tem that  require  remedial  legislation  and  general 
reform.  But  there  are  oi)portunitIe8  oven  at  present 
t  hat  are  not  being  touched  except  by  a  few.  The  few 
who  are  using  them  are  finding  little  fault. 


September  16,  1916 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

To  Help  Little  Fellow.— More  att,  n- 
./«   to  Individuals  and   gradual   Aban- 
•     ««nt  of  the  orchard  demonstrations 
"°Tt  where  there  is  a  marked  demand 
:'r?hem  appear  to  bo  two  of  the  plan. 
,  S   for  reorganization   of   the   di- 
•;  Sn  of  economic' zoology  of  the  State 
DeTartuient  of  Agriculture.     Prof.  J.  G. 
Sers,  the  new  zoologist,  who  nas  ar^ 
rived  here,  has  been  making  studies  of 
Xe  way  other  states  are  handling  the 
LrVof  controlling  pests  and   eucour- 
«^ne  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  and  Se- 
*f'tarv  Patton   has  been  giving  atten- 
t  on  to  the  problem  of  fitting  the  dwis- 
infor  the  work  it  should  do.  "My  i.iea 
«  that  the  State  should  help  the  sunall 
orchard   owner,    the    farmer    with   c-m- 
rorivtivelv    few   trees    and    the    market 
Plner^  said  Mr.  Patton.  "When  the 
demonstrations    were   started    thejr    ad 
a  jrreat  work  and  the  state  showed  the 
nfloole  how  to  control  some  of  the  most 
•:    " o    r.««ta       But    demonstrations 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


jonirerous    pests. 

ha^e  been  held  for  the  public  for  yeava 
and  the  people  interested  have  nad  a 
chance  to  receive  instruction.  The  big 
orchard  owners  do  not  need  the  demon- 
strations  any  longer.     So   my   idea   is 

bat  we  81- Mil  ■  100);  aft>r  Mu  littlo  t  el- 
low      We  wan    to  extend  the  control  of 

the*  pests    to    &.;!    crops,    not    orchards 

No'  Fall  Demonstrations. — There  will 
be  no  demonstrations  held  in  orcharus 
tuis  fall  or  winter  and  the  program  for 
the  spring  will  be  made  up  later  on.  It 
is  likely  that  during  tho  winter  the  le'.- 
ti^rs  sent  in  by  farmers  and  others  ask- 
\ni  advice  or  reporting  new  difficulties 
or  pests  will  be  studied  and  a  program, 
waieh  will  also  call  for  some  attentui. 
to  3oU  conservation,  wUl  be  mapped  out 
and  tried  during  the  coming  year.  Inci- 
dentally, there  will  be  a  new  policy 
put  into  effect  in  the  farmers'  institutes 
and  the  work  rejuvenated. 

The  "Farm  Tour".— By  the  time  this 
appears  in  print  the  governor  and   his 
party  will  have  completed  the  first   ot 
the  three  tours  of  the  farming  regions 
of  the  state  and  the  value  of  the  jour- 
ney will  be  more  or  less  apparent.     Tnc 
start  of   the    tour   has    attracted    much 
attention    hero    and    it    has   been   noted 
that    there    were    more    men    connected 
with  the  state  government  or  active  in 
such  matters  listed  among  the  tourists 
thaa    real    agriculturists,    commission, 
transpo-lation  or  general  business  men. 
But  it  18  pointed  out  that  the  visits  vviU 

II- :«4^....rv«f p/l    in     anlnri'iii<»    i\\-' 

markets   for   their  products   to    be'-miie 
personally  acquainted  with  the  ofhcials 


tho  labortuory  of  the  department  in  the 
Capitol  Park  Extension  district  in  this 
city,   the   fertilizer   analysis  being   the 
latest  work  to  be   taken   over  by  the 
OBtablishment.      This    laboratory,    like 
that  of  the  State  Highway  department, 
devotes  its  attention  to  state  work   of 
a    supervisory    character.      The    expt^ri- 
mental  work  is  done  at  State  College. 
It  is  expected  that  the  change  will  re- 
sult in  rapid  work  on  all  analyses  as  the 
plant  is  well  equipped  and  the  men  ex- 
perienced.    Chemist   Kellogg   has   been 
making  tours  of  the  state  during  his  va- 
cation,  studying  the   characteristics   of 
each  locality. 

Big  Tobacco  Crop, — Statements  sent 
here  about  condition  of  the  tobacco  in 
Lancaster  County  indicate  that  it  will 
be  notable  and  probably  one  of  the  best 
paying  crops  in  a  long  time.  Some  of 
the  county  reports  from  other  parts  of 
the  state  show  attention  given  to  this 
plant  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual. 

Appeal  and  Enforce.  —  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  has  de- 
cided to  ajypeal  to  the  supreme  court 
from  the  decision  of  the  Allegheny 
County  court  on  the  cold  storage  limit 
clause.  Meanwhile  the  agents  of  his 
department  will  proceed  to  enforce  the 
law  and  tho  chances  are  that  there  will 
be    some   lively   legal   contests,   one   re- 
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open    for    discussion    of    ideas    on    that 
now  ali-important  topic. 

Sheep  to  be  Sent  Out.— Notwithstand- 
ing some  reports  which  have  been  heard 
lately,  the  distribution  of  sheep  on  the 
profit-sharing  plan  devised  by  the  state 
agricultural  authorities  is  to  be  carried 
out.  The  business  men  interested  in  the 
project  have  raised  the  money  and 
agents  are  now  out  buying  the  stock. 
The  animals  will  be  given  a  rigid  in- 
spection under  auspices  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  may  be  tested  in  the 
state  laboratory.  Changes  in  the  basis 
of  profit  sharing  will  be  made  but  the 
main  thing  —  tho  distribution  of  the 
sheep — has  been  assured. 

Millions  of  Fish.— Reports  of  the 
State  Fishery  authorities  are  that  mil- 
lions of  young  trout,  yearling  fish,  and 
other  products  of  the  state  hatcheries 
are  to  be  put  out  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  next  April.  The  distribution 
is  planned  on  the  largest  scale  yet 
known  and  the  department  announces 
that  it  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
many  organizations  to  look  after  the 
fish,  while  the  young  fish  will  be  placed 
in  streams  suited  to  them,  not  haphaz- 
ard. Incidentally,  the  discussion  of  the 
fishermen's  license  appears  to  be  raging 
at  a  rather  lively  rate. 

Only  Three  Private  Normal  Schools. 
—By  tho  end  of  this  year  the  State  will 
be  the  owner  of  all  but  three  of  the 
thirteen  state  normal  schools  and  in  a 
position  to  provide  instruction  for 
teachers  in  special  lines  to  a  greater 
extent  than  for  years.  It  is  likely  that 
the  three  school's  will  not  be  acquired 
for  four  or  five  years  so  there  is  time  to 
cihange  the  courses  in  order  that  special 
training  can  be  afforded  teachers  to 
give  instruction  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  that  the  demand  of  the  people 
in  the  rural  districts  for  "practical 
training"  can  be  met.  The  state  is  In 
a  position  now  to  frame  a  program  for 
development  of  a  great  system  of  agrl- 
••ultural  education. 

Consolidating  Work. — The  ohomical 
work  of  the  State  Department  of  Agrl- 
eolture   has   now  been  consolidated   in 


suit  of  which  will  be  that  there  will  be 
another  cold  storage  fight  to  complicate 
the  sessions  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
strenuous  legislature. 

Sole  Rights  Given.— It  is  noticeable 
that  in  recent  offers  made  to  the  state 
for  the  auxilliary  forestry  act  that  the 
owners  give  the  state  full  rights  to 
handle  the  timber  as  its  people  see  fit. 
The  development  of  the  auxilliary  sys- 
tem has  been  slow  and  it  is  noted  that 
it  is  most  popular  in  counties  like  Ches- 
ter. Eventually  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  an  important  branch  of  state 
governmental  activity.— Hamilton,  Har- 
risburg,  Sept.  11. 

NEW  JERSEfpARM  NOTES 

Fruit    Pickers    Needed. — ^In    the    sec- 
tions of  New  Jersey  where  fruit  is  most 
plentiful  much  of  it  is  going  to  waste 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  growers 
to  obtain  pickers.     This  is  true  despite 
the  high  prices  brought  at  the  stores. 
Peaches  which  when  purchased  from  the 
city  dealer  are  priced  at  from  75  ceuts 
to  $1  a  basket  can  be  had  on  the  farm 
for  from  25  to  30  cents  a  basket.     At 
this  price  the  buyers  must  pick  or  gath- 
er from   under  the   trees.     Apples   and 
pears  cannot  be  purchased  as  cheaply  as 
this,  but  are  much  cheaper  than  if  pur- 
chased in   the  cities.     A   leading   fr'iit 
grower  stated  during  the  past  week  that 
there  are  enough  peaches  in  Gloucos  er 
County   to   give   every  family  all  they 
want   for    immediate    consumption    and 
canning  if  it   were   evenly   distributed, 
but  this  even  distribution  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  question.     Hundreds  of  tons 
of  fruit  are  going  to  waste  because  of 
the  shortage  in   labor  for  picking  pur 
poses.    In  the  past  five  years  thousands 
of  acres  of  peach  trees  have  been   set 
out,  and  the  result  is  apparent.  It  seems 
that  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
these,  slighting  the  apple  and  pear  or- 
chards, with  the  result  that  these  crops 
are   away    below    normal,    making    the 
prices  high. 

Farm  Buildings  Destroyed.— Fire  des- 


troyed buildings  on  two  farms  mtnis 
Atate  last  week.  One  was^t  the  farm 
of  Edward  K.  West,  at  JuUustowa, 
which  did  damage  to  the  ejctent  of  sjiiUi- 
UOO.  The  other  fire  was  at  the  Corning 
Poultry  Farm,  at  Manville  Park,  and 
destroyed  most  of  the  large  buildings. 
The  loss  was  heavy. 

Cranberry  Crop  Lowered.— Cranberry 
growers   in   New  Jersey   estimate    tuat 
tlie  crop  this  year   wiU  average  about 
160,000  barrels,  or  about  10  percent  low- 
er than  last  year.     Weather  conditions 
at  the  time  the  fruit  blossom  was  set- 
ting make  a  big  difference  in  the  crop. 
Jersey     growers     say     they     had     the 
water   off   their   bogs   early    this   year. 
The  bloom  came  early,  the  set  was  full 
and  thev  have  a  big  yield.  Where  they 
drew  the  water  off  late,  the  bloom  and 
set    came  in   the    heavy   rains  of   July, 
which  washed  the  pollen  from  the  bloom 
and  the  set  was  very  poor.     The  crop 
consequently  is  also  very  poor.  Scarcity 
of  pickers   is  liable   to  make   the  Now 
Jersey    crop    sell    high.    In    most    cases 
Italian  pickers  were  used  which  cost  tho 
growers     quite     a     little     more     than 
when   the  berries   were   picked   by    tho 
natives    of    the    small    southern    Jersey 
towns.    On  many  bogs  the  pickers  were 
ilalians  who  work  on  a  fruit  farm  col- 
onv.    Where  these  pickers  were  used  the 
heny    growers    hal    f>    wait    nrtil    the 
fruit  was  picked  before  they  f  tu'.i  ob- 
tain the  services  of  the  Italians. 

Plan  Egg  Show. — A  special  effort  iS 
being  made  in  the  development  of  the 
egg  show  at  the  Trenton  Fair  this  year. 
This  show  is  held  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit  of  poultry,  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  farmers  fiom 
aU  over  the  state  for  several  years.  An 
increased  amount  of  premium  money  has 
been  divided  for  the  various  classes. 
The  classes  admit  of  entries  from  all, 
whether  large  or  small  producer,  and  no 
entry  fee  will  be  charged. 

Plan  Poultry  Show.— Members  of  the 
Monmouth  Poultry  Cluib  are  makin,':; 
plans  for  the  club  show  to  be  held  it 
Asbury  Park,  October  23  to  28,  The 
innovation  started  last  year  when  farm- 
ers  in  that  section  were  invited  to  ?x- 
liibit  fruits  and  vegetables.  Awa.ds 
will  be  made  for  the  different  breeds  of 
fow^ls.  The  show  bids  fair  to  being  the 
;;reutest  in  the  history  of  the  clu'n.  -  L. 

COUNTY  NOTES 

Morgan  Co.,  O.,  (S.E.)  Sept.  5.  — 
Weather  is  now  somewhat  dry  for  past- 
ture  fields  and  also  for  plowing  stubble 
ground.  Live  siock  io  lOOiing  v/e.., 
stock  cattle  scarce.  Sheep  in  good  de- 
mand, prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  head;  fat  cattle  very  scarce.  Farm- 
ers are  hauling  coal,  no  threshing  done 
in  this  vicinity  as  yet.  News  from  a 
distance  is  an  average  crop  of  wheat.— 
J.  W.  Gillespie. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  Sept.  4.  — 
August  was  dry  with  occasional  show- 
ers. Very  dry  now.  Live  stock  not  do- 
ing well,  drouth  injures  pasture.  Oats 
very  short  and  light.  Potatoes  drying 
up.  Corn  not  gaining  much.  Eggs,  32c; 
butter,  32c;  old  chickens,  (alive)  16c; 
young  chickens,  (alive)  20c;  potatoes, 
70c  pk;  apples,  20c  pk;  cabbage,  5c  lb; 
tomatoes,  5c  lb.  Farm  work  not  well 
along,  ground  so  dry  cannot  plow  for 
fall  crops.  General  conditions  not  as 
good  as  we  would  like.— W.  J.  Pringle. 
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liUHbaudry  at  the  Mis.souri  Agrioultural 

Collag*.  ,  ^, . 

L.  P.  MaCaaiu  Junetiou  City,  Ohio, 
bofiomed  An  assistant  in  Animal  hus- 
bandry. Mr.  McCann  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1015,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  employed 
as  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Ohio  State 
University. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY   SHOW   JUDGES 

The  judges  in  the  dairy  cattle  classes 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  12  to  21,  have  just  been 
announced,  as  follows: 

Jerseys— Hugh  G,  VanPelt,  Waterloo, 
la.;  Tom  Dompsey,  Westerville,  O.;  H. 
D.  Warner,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys  —  C.  L.  Hlil,  Rosondale, 
Wis.;  J.  L,  Hope,  Madison,  N.  J.;  F.  G. 
Hcnham,    Canandaigua,  N.   Y. 

Holstein»— W.  S.  Moscrip,  North  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Ayrshires— Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brown  Swiss — Prof.  J.  H.  Fransden, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Breed  days  at  the  National  are: 
Monday,  Oct.  16,  Guernsey;  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17,  Holstein;  Wednesday,  Oct.  18, 
Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss;  Thursday, 
Oct.  19,  Jersey. 


FAISS  NEXT  WEEK 

Carlisle,   Cumberland   Co.,    I':i Sepl 

Mercer,    Mer<'er   Co.,    I'a Sept 

l>ayton,    Armstroni;   Co.,    I'a Sept 

(fratz,    Dauphin    Co.,    Pa Sept. 

Corry,    Erie   Co.,    Fa !^»l't 

.Mltntown,    Lehig'h   Co.,   Pa.    .  .  . 

.Manslield,  Tioga  Co..   Pa 

Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  Co..  Pa 
New  Freedom,  York  Co.,  Pii.  .  . 
Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  ... 
Rlmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Brookfield,   Madison  Co.,   N.   Y.    ... 

('uba,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y 

Cattaraugus  Ites.,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 
Og^  ens  burg.    St.    Lnwr.   Co..    N.    Y.. 

Riverhead,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 

Tthaca,   Tompkins  Co.,   N.  Y 

Hatavia.   Genosee   Co.,    N.    Y 

White  Pl.^in.s.  Westchester  Co..  .V  Y, 
('anandai«ua.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 
Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y 
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FABM  MEETING  CAI.ENDAB 

Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 25-29.  ,  ... 

"Vegetable  Growers'  AsBOcintion  of  America, 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  September  26-29. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield,  Mass.. 
October   12-21. 

Farmers'  National  Oonfress,  Indianapolis, 
Ind..    October    1719. 

"Maryland  Week",  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
ber  14-18.  „      , 

Paterson  Poultry  Show,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
November   'il-'ib. 

International  Live  Stock  Expoaition,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  December  2-9. 


EXTENSION    ENTOMOLOGIST    FOR 
STATE  COLLEGE 


C.  H.  Hadley,  Jr.,  investigator  in  en- 
tomology at  Cornell  University,  has  been 
selected  to  head  the  extension  work  in 
entomology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Mr.  Hadley  has  had  training 
at  Yale  University,  New  Hampshire 
State  College  and  Cornell  University. 
He  will  devote  all  of  his  time  to  ento- 
mology advisory  work  in  this  state. 

NEW  INSTRUCTORS  IN  ANIMAL 

HUSBAITORY  AT  STATE 

COLLEGE 


Dr.  I.  D.  WUson,  Blue  Earth,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  ani- 
mal husbandry.  He  will  teach  the  veter- 
inary subjects  required  of  the  animal 
husbandry  and  other  agricultural  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Wilson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  Veterinary  College,  completing  his 
course  there  in  1914,  Since  graduation 
lie  has  been  practicing  his  profession  in 
Minnesota. 

F.  S.  Bontley,  Columbia,  Mo.,  has 
been  secured  as  an  instructor  in  the 
department.  Mr.  Bentley  graduated 
from  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
in  1913,  For  one  year  he  was  employed 
as  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  Com 
Growers'  Association,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  as  assistant  in  animal 
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PennsytVania  Farmer 


SmallerFeedBillS/ 
L  arger  Mi  IKChecKswill 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  the  feed  that  "makes  your  feed 
bill  smaller  and  your  milk  check  larger."  It  goes  farther  than  any  other 
feed.  It  costs  less  than  home-grown  feeds  and  keeps  the  herds  healthy 
and  increases  the  milk  production. 


Special  Dairy  Feed 


is  a  scientifically  blended  feed.  Produced  by  specialists  who  have  studied 
the  natural  laws  of  milk  production.  It  is  a  perfect  balanced  grain 
ration  that  sharpens  the  appetite  and  keeps  digestion  in  perfect  order. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  an  ideal  all-year-'round  ready  grain 
ration.  Used  as  an  entire  grain  ration  or  with  other  feed  or  pasture,  it  will 
proiduce  Aiore  milk  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  feed  on  the  market 

Thousands  of  dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  enthusiastic  about 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  It  has  made  money  for  them.  It  will 
make  money  for  you. 

GO  TO  YOUR  DEALER.  Get  just  one  ton.  Try  it.  You  will  never  use  any 
other  feed  again.    Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 

Maanfactared  only  by 

INTERNATIONAIi  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Mliuieap<dis,  Minn.  MUla  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  wonderful  Tltalltr  wliloh  la  oharmoter  • 
Mio  of  tbe  tNirebred  HotatelD-FrlealAD  breed 
la  BtrtklDgly  ahoirD  to  (be  career  of  Jetake  Roe'a 
Aa«gle'a  Artis,  owned  by  F  M.  NIohola  of  Lyn- 
dODvllle.  Vt.  She  to  nearly  20  yeari  old  and  In  April 
was  oarrylns  ber  atiteeotb  ealf  For  fifteen  gea- 
UUoD  perloda  ahe  totaled  232,600  pounds  of  milk 
wtalob.  at  4  oeuts  a  quart,  would  be  14.020,  at  a 
ooat  for  feed  tor  fifteen  years  amonttngto  Sl.QSO. 
8be  thua  abowa  a  profit  of  $2,040.  In  addition  to 
wbleb  must  be  reekoned  tOOOO  worth  of  fine  healthy 
ealvea.  She  baa  won  nuuiy  ribbona  and  prlws  at  fain 
and  baa  seven  daughters  with  A  R.  O.  records. 
There's  big  money  la  tbe  big  "Black  and  White" 
Holatetns. 

Semtfor  FrM  ItttuOatU  DmeHptUt  BoetUt* 

Tkc  HoistelB-FrlesUn  Association  ol  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Seo'y.  Box  218.  BratUrboro.  Vt 
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HOW  THE  COUNTY  AGENT  HELPS 
DAIRYMEN  AND  BREEDERS 


Co-operation  in   Local  Cattle   Clubs  Is 
Way   to  Success 


P 


Meridaile 


J  ersey s 

A  eboiee  lot  of  breedinc  bolU,  nmdy  lot 
isrriee  in  the  fall,  are  oflered  from  tbe 
Maridab  herd  at  attraotiTe  prieea  daring 
the  iommer  montba  They  are  aired  by 
bolls  of  wide  reputation,  and  oat  of  R«g- 
istef  of  Merit  dama.  The  blood  Unas  b«ok 
mj  thss  £5'  <lj>anriVMMl  in  "Meridale  Jer- 
my."  a  eopy'ot  whieh  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
SOO  Cheatnut  St.,     Phllndolphla,  Pa. 


THArS  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  _your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Afaaolirtely  free  from  adnlterwrta  and^fUlers.  Jnat 
&e  the  feed  yoo  would  mix  for  yooraetf  ,toa  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  (Wed  beet 
palp,  gluten  feed,com  distillers' grains.whcat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that'a  aU;  each  in- 
sfredient  weitttied  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  IB  always  abaolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  ortwoofmlkdwlyfromeach 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  proflt.Try  LAERO-FEKD 
for  more  profite.  Sold  on  "■wwy  tosk  II  a«  Mli»»»r 
clan,  tbe  decision  being  entirely  op  to  you. 
Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  os  if  none  near  you. 
TBf  uaMwc  Miujaa  ca.  iiss  v»n^  aa.  a»tnu.  mm. 


The  writer  lives  in  a  locality  where 
several  county  or  local  Cattle  Breeders 
and  Cow-Testing  Associations  are  help- 
ing to  solve  serious  problems  in  the 
dairy  and  breeding  business.  The  Delhi, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Cow-Testing  Asso- 
ciation has  become  famous,  as  it  is  put- 
ting dairy  farming  on  a  profitable  basis 
for  its  members.  By  its  test  work  it 
has  helped  them  to  get  rid  of  the  cow 
that  only  pays  her  board  bill,  and  those 
the  owners  were  working  to  feed  and 
care  for  with  no  labor  income.  It  has 
caused  farmers  to  study  the  questions 
of  breeding  and  feeding,  so  they  are 
improving  their  herds  and  all  the  time 
coming  nearer  to  establishing  dairying 
on  a  paying  basis. 

The  adjoining  counties  of  Chenango 
and  Otsego  both  have  cattle  clubs  that 
have  done  much  to  promote  the  broed- 
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it  best  to  first  talk  up  the  matter  indi- 
vidually and  see  bow  much  support  he 
could  get.  When  the  farmers  are  ready, 
organize  properly  with  a  constitution, 
by-laws  and  o<lieers,  and  have  stated 
times  for  meeting.  Afterward  work 
for  affiliation  of  different  cattle  clubs 
in  your  own  part  of  the  state.  One  of 
the  greatest  values  of  the  county  club 
is  advertising  stock.  Exhibitors  of  live 
stock  from  the  county  club  place  it  be- 
fore the  people  at  fairs,  etc. 

Another  method  of  advertising  is  to 
buy  a  j)age  in  an  agricultural  paper  by 
the  club,  then  divide  it  up  among  mem- 
bers who  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy, 
A  paid  secretary  will  attend  to  such 
business.  One  of  the  functions  of  such 
an  association  is  the  breeding  and  test- 
ing of  cattle.  It  can  own  several  high- 
priced  pedigreed  bulls,  but  a  partner- 
ship sire  owned  by  a  few  near  neigh- 
bors is  a  better  proposition. 

One  large  winter  meeting,  having  a 
good  outside  speaker,  should  be  held, 
and  besides  one  summer  meeting  to 
take  care  of  suci  business  as  selling 
animals,  etc.  The  summer  meeting  may 
include  an  auto  trip,  visiting  herds.  It 
is  an  educational  feature  to  visit  the 
best  and  most  scientifically  cared  for 
herds.  Picnics  with  talks  by  special- 
ists   are    also    helpful.      We    have    also 
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MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


High  grade  belter  ealyea  910  to  IIS 
express  paid  to  lota  of  n  ve.  Book 
your  order  now  for  fall  dellTery 
Some  remarkable  bargalna  In 
youDg  heifers  from  0  weeks  to  18 
moa  of  age  Reg  buH  ealvea  from 
»25op  4rei  belter  ealvea  priced 
to  self  Throe  grade  heifers  *  reg- 
bull  4  months  old  for  1100.  Write 
your  wants  lo  Holstetna. 
C.  W.  Ellla  Jr.    Cortland.  N.  Y . 


Bom  March  3d,  1918   Sire  to  grandson  of  King 

of  tbe  Pontlacs  and  Is  from  a  twice  33-lb.  dam. 

Dam  Is  an  18- lb.  daughter  of  a  30  72-lb.  oow. 

Here  ia  a  Barj^aln  in  a  Purebred 

Ilolsteln   Bull 

8TBVEI48  BROTHERS    CX)MPANY 
Ltrarpool.   NY. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

tiMviaire'adam.  aaasenlor  4  yr  old,  baa  the  following 
AR  O  rSort^a""  da.  33.8  lb.  butter:  30  da  133.2; 
866  da  llMlb.  Her  dam  made  lOM  lb.  In  3«S  days. 
iVankce  for  dam  and  granddam.  1083  lb.  In  MA  days 
and  ClB  per  sent  fat  for  rear. 

PoUedBuU  calves  $100  up.  Catalog  for  stamp. 

G«orte  I.  Stevenson  8  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


...jjiiwiintn I  imiiMitMt  i  m  i  mM»*» 

Jersey  CatUe  for  Profit  fSi'^VS'. 


IP.  All  registered 

N,  Reashaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  Pa.  | 


«,»tHi«iiKin«Miit«t(itiiiiiimiiMt«iw"""""w""»»»"'"""'»'""""""""" 


T»  1  1.  •  Sept.  1  Shipment.  I  carload  gross  calves 
HOlSteinS  j.§  pure.  2  carloads  year;  and  2  year 
olds-  12  registered  calves  4  to  10  weeks  old  Price  and 
Quality  right.     Fresh  cows  and  sprlngere  Mmlahedon 

iT'm'rOCHE.  Agent       Cortland.  N.  Y. 


The  Saratoga 

gr'  SILO 

Do  not  orAsr  until  you 
have  Invastlgated  this 
Bllo.  RadleaUy  dlflerent 
Id  oonatruotion.  Exola- 
alvetn  Its  rsatures  and 
Id  a  elass  by  Itself.  Tba 
tMst  you  erer  saw. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

In  Penna.    Writ*  us  at 
ODoe  It  IntsnstMl. 

Tiw  Saralip  M  Mf|.  Ca. 
Smv  S«r1«»,  N.J. 


jr^s>*>M*x**'« 


; 


sPO^ 


'AR^' 


Spot  Farm  Holstetas  $15 

7-^  holstein  heifer  calves 
tlJS  each,  eipreae  paid  In  lota 
of  5  38  high  grade  oows  due 
to  treahen  Sept  .  or  Oct .  36 
bigb  grade  yearlings  and  two 
year  olda  25  regtatered  heif- 
ers I  to  2year  olds;  15  regis- 
tered heifer  calvee  6  mootha 
old;  registered  bulls  all  agee. 

JOHN  C.  REAOAN. 

TuUy.  N.  Y. 


$  buys  yearling  Guernsey  Bull,  sire  baa 

T  on  DO  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dam  and  out  of  Imp. 
ItJVJ.WW  ^^„^^  milking  38  Iba.  on  pasture. 
AMOB  ROTHENBEROER.        R.P.I.  Lanedale.  Pa 


GUERNSEY  BULLS   ^'"°^'*'""^ 

KDWIN  B.  MAULE.  COATEBVII.LE  PA 


fiiiMiisirs  Vim  bulla.dlfferent  ages,  splendid  breeding, 
■ood  Indlrlduala.  One  bom  Mar.  »./awn  4  white;  laree 
liM  aSmal  PrSss  right.  H.  C.  Taylor.  Embreevllle.  A 

¥  r«-.l.,«=  both  sexes.  Fine  slock  of  the 

Jersey  ^..^alVCS     most    noted    pedigrees 
world.       FRED.  G.  RUNK 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  oalveii. heifers  and  oows,  no  bluff— we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lUta  stock  Fara,  StockbriAls,  N.T.toraarly  MnnaasTUli 

PIrvlafaina  Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  has 
IIUI.ILCIIIS  \  ft  o.  daughters;  2  registered  cnlves 
2  regtstcrpd  3  year  old  heifers:  also  3  grade  heirern. 
Prices  rlglit.  PIATMLYN  FARM. 

FAIR  VIEW  VILLAGE.       PA..       (near  Norrlstown) 


oAv  TToifAr  Calvea wanted;  anyone  bav 

sey  neiier  ing  registered  ealvea  for  sale 

glve*partloular8  In  first  letter.  Must  be  marked  A  priced 


Guems 

glve*partU 

right.       Amos  Rothent>erger,     R.  D.  1.  L^nsdi 


Pa. 


Holsteins 


2  bulla 

calves  under  f  yr  old.  Johanna,  Poaab 
and  D«  Kol  Btralna.    Prices  S30  to  170 
BROOKDALB  FARM,  GREENVILLE.  Del 


ready    for  sarvlee  and  bull 
•1; 


AlTento 


Id 

rn. 


tbe 
Pa. 


RealaMr«d    Holstein   and    Gaarnaey      bulls  from 
Miwai  to  «>rv1c»MeaK«.      250  nnlmals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYl^KAPS  FARvIa      R.  D.  1    HarrlsburK.  Pa. 


I  from 
,  1..  ^..^  herd 

»o,>P...v...... arrlsburK.  Pa 

i:^ n..llo  Caiveaand  yearlings  at  prl^ 

Guernsey  Bulls  «>  piaaae.         „  ^   .    ^ 

FRKP   W  CARD Bytvanla.  Pa 

A  t- ! Fourteen  bead  for  mle.    A  great  foun- 

Ayranires  d»tioD  nerd.  ^    „  ^      «. 

W  B  TUCKER.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Reg.  Holstein 


butter  7  days;  price  185  for  quick  sale. 
P.  S.  aRAYBILL,  Bird  In-Hand, 


BuUoaU.  S  months  oM   from 
A.R.  O^    Dam.  raoord    201b 


NEW  EXPOSITION  BUILDINGS  AT  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS  .  THAT  WILL  HOUSE 
THE  1916  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW.  OCT.  11  TO  21. 

ing  and  selling  of  good  purebred  cattle,  county  sheep  breeders'  associations  in 
and  to  make  the  business  pay  much  bet-  New  York  that  are  helpful  in  making 
ter  than  farming  with  grades.  One  sue-  the  sheep  husbandry  more  profitable, 
cessful  member  of  one  of  the  clubs,  who  Such  associations  have  sold  their  wool 
is  doing  some  good  dairy  farming  with  in  car  lots  directly  to  large  factories 
a  large  herd  of  purebred  cows,  recently  instead  of  to  local  buyers.  The  price 
said;  "If  I  had  to  farm  with  grade  was  made  on  medium  wool, 
cows  I  would  go  out  of  business."  In  the  discussions  that   followed  one 

These  local  clubs  can  buy  high-priced  member  deplored  the  lack  of  records 
pedigreed  sires  that  individual  farmers  made  on  high  grade  cows  to  determine 
can  not  afford  to  buy.  From  these  sires  the  value  of  the  well-bred  and  cared  for 
are  obtained  offspring  which  sell  for  grade.  All  dairymen  cannot  now  af- 
the  highest  prices.  Clubs  of  this  sort  ford  to  keep  all  purebred  cows,  but 
have  so  greatly  increased  the  number  must  gradually  work  into  them.  In  the 
of  purebred  cattle  in  a  locality  that  the  meantime  they  need  to  get  the  most 
members  of  one  club  raise  enough  regis-  from  grades,  and  only  the  paper  back 
tered  animals  to  hold  annual  sales.  They  of  the  cow  determines  her  value.  "It 
own  a  sales  pavilion,  lecture  room  and  might  be  well",  one  member  said,  "to 
office,  costing  $6,000.  have   some   system    of   registering   best 

Some  readers  will  say  this  sounds  all  grades  in  a  local  association." 
right,  but  how  can  we  work  out  local  Mr.  Barlow  said  that  in  a  survey  of 
co-operation  in  our  own  county  to  get  28  counties  he  has  found  with  herds 
such  results!  This  can  be  brought  about  of  grades  a  range  of  sales  of  milk  from 
by  the  county  farm  bureau  agent,  who  $58  to  $11S  jier  cow,  which  indicates 
is  in  a  position  to  effect  such  an  orgaui-  the  value  of  the  record.' 
zation.  In  fact,  this  has  been  worked 
out  in  many  cases.  A  farm  bureau 
agent,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 

New   York   State   Dairymens'    Associa-  

tion,  told  of  his  experience  in  organizing        I  have  used  mechanical  milking  ma- 

and  operating  a  local  cattle  and  breed-  chines  for  almost  three  years  and  find 

ers'  association.  since   I  have  used  them  that  they  are 

Floyd   L.   Barlow,   in    his   address   on    of    invaluable    service    to    mo.     I    have 


THE  MILKER  THE  BEST  MACHINE 
ON  THE  FAEM 


Lane.  Co.  Pa. 


Grade  Guernseys  ^tsSHVIL^JS^b^^S 

Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Boi  3,      Blrd-ln-hand,  Pa. 


Fnr  ^qIo  Thirty-four  grade  IIol.melnH  and  I>urhnra 
'"    '^«*'*^  ycarllngH  A2  year  oidH.    Heven  Hteors,  27 
heifers.    T    I..  Kinch,  Alba.  Bradford  Co., Pa 


AvwaKiMM  ^*^  established  S9  yanra. 
yranirea  tor  sale.    InspeetlonlnvltWl 
R.TKMPLBTON  4  SONS,  nist 


R.  ito«» 
Ps 


"The  Value  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  De- 
veloping the  Live  Stock  Industry", 
said  that  the  local  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation should  cover  one  breed  only. 
To  organize  county  associations  is  one 


all  of  the  latest  and  up-to-date  farm 
machinery  on  my  farms  and  the  milk- 
ing machine  would  be  the  last  one  that 
1  would  dispose  of  should  such  an  oc- 
i-asion    present   itaelf.     I   find   that   the 


of  the  fields  of  the  farm  bureau  agents,   cows  suffer  absolutely  no  inconvenience 
His  own  experien«e  wa?  that  ho  found   during   the    operation    of   milking    and, 


September  16,  191«- 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


»-l8» 


^^SB&^y-^^^J^^^^Nxi^^^ 


-»■  '-->^.-V-Vv., 


a^. 


,  FREE  GAS  TO 
^  HELP  BUIU) 

WITTE  ENGINES 


L  TviTY  own  natural  gas  well  right 

D  iVi  In  the  factory  srives  mn  free  fuel 
\  tot  power.  Without  this  '«■««  Kas.  niy 
^  fuel  bill  would  run  thousanda  of  dollars 
■  vear  My  caBtomora  got  the  benelit 
«  ^tl.iB  savins.  I  claim  that  I  can  save 
\  von  half  your  enpino  money  and  you  can 
i)  depend  upon  what  I  say 

'  ROW  Priced  as  Low  as 

"Built  by  experts' 

^)  1  have  b«Hn  buil.lina  enfflnes  HKht , hrre  In 
V  'J!,"„„.<  ..vforao  years,  aiid  am  nivin  the 

8, 


"if^umug  City  for  ao  years,  aiid.  am  Blvin  the 
y«»>  hlX-Bt  crcHl  t  by  bun'a  and  BrnHstnofs, 
i^^Wiiaonottcllyouthis  boastinKly.  but  ju.'jt  U 
vl'let  you  know  that  1  must  bo  deiH-n.hil.lo  o. 
1.      I  could  not  have  been  so  constant  ly  suorcM 
^  V^rn  B  bii«iniB8  cxtcndlnB  over  so  mm.) 
E^    voara     This  record  alMJ  enables  mo  to  bu; 
ll,«    very    highest   Quality 


ll>e   very   hiahest   <iuHm.y    1..0. 
lowest  cosh,  big.-onanl^ty  Pnecs 


y 

buy 

materiala   at 


'Yhnvealwaya  built  the  very  best  erijrino 
* '.1.1  -..„..rrlli>««  of  once  and  prot.t.    1 


zardlesa  of  price  and  protii 

factory  to  ubct— the  ono 
iTmall  factory  prolit  is  all  you  pny.  For- 
imorlyC 

[double.  ■,-— .rv>::.-,.-kr..  bu'gincis-if  i 


mori'y  thoVJtaiFpriceBof  my  enkineswcro 
douMe.  I  can  acll  at  a  y.  ry.  ve^rso 
marain.  because  of  my  biK  buBinrs»-lf  1 
only  maka  on.  dollar  cTear  profit  on 


I  in  fact,  show  that  they  delight  in  be- 
ing   milked    mechanically.      Cows    ad- 
dicted to  the  ha/bit  of  kicking  when  be- 
ing   hand    milked    become   docile    when 
I  the    machine    is    used. 
None  of  the  milk  which  I  wholesale 
to  dairy  houses  in  Johnstown  has  over 
been   returned  because  of  dirt  or  other 
foreign    matter,    none    being    present. 
Our  experience  with  the  herd  by  close 
observation    has    been    that    it    makes 
the    cows   more    docile    and   psychologi- 
cally speaking,  more  congenial.     Kick- 
ers become  the   most  patient.     I  have 
several  gasoline  engines  on  the  premises 
and  have  merely  attached  one  of  them 
to  the  machines,  the  cost  of  manipula- 
tion  being  merely   the   gasoline   which 
it   uses  in   operating  it.     I   am  thoroly 
I'onfident  that  the  same  amount  of  milk 
i.s  given  by   use  of  the  milker   that  is 
given     by     hand     milking.       Dairymen 
here   are    watching   with   keen    interest 
the  ojieration   of  our  machines  and  its 
effect  upon  the  herd. — ^E.  W.  Baumgard- 
iier,   Cambria  Co.,   Pa. 


ivory  •••«•"•  I  can  buy  •  coed  farm 

•^eo^Xay'rrlali    •-Ysar  Ouaran«e«| 
1    Caah  or  Baay  Terms  ol  Payment, 
b  "tin 2,  8, 1.  6.  8.12. 16  vA  22  H-P. 


A  V^ 


sizes  IndifrcrcntatyU-afor  Keroe<;n<>, 
Gasoline,  Naphtha,  DUtillateor  Giis, 
stationary,  portnbleoreaw-ngtypra. 

Write  for  new  bock.     JJowtV™'.. 
EnainP!<."price8.cte.— tp.HjWJTl^, 

WWITTt  ErtGINK  WOWKfi 


204S  Emiirt  lldt,  Pintburib,  Pa. 
2045  Oakland  Ava.,  Kantat  Cltj,  Ma. 


A   DAIBY  DAY  PICNIC 
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Don't 
Waste 
Your 
Apples 

Make 
Cider 

MADE  IN  4  SIZES  AND  PRICES.    HAND  AND  POWER 


FORCE   FEED 

$7.15 

3  barrels  per  day 

JUNIOR 

$9.63 

4  barrels  per  day 

MEDIUM 

$12.58 

6  barrels  per  day 

SEMUK 
$17.25 
10  barrels  per  day 

RED  CROSS  MFG.  COMPANY 

BluBton.    Indiana 
5a(l«/ae<t<m  Ouarunued  or  Atomy  Refund44 


frnm     woorofnHIo    (rrnwfh.    »>» 

...         ■    -ly-     - 

crisco, 


etc.,    does    not 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Prevent  injuries  to  your  fruit  trees  NOW 
—don't  have  them  girdled  and  killed  by 
mice  or  rabbiti  tbis  winter.  Put 
an  inexpensive 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH  GUARD 

around  each  one.  Can  be  set  up  In  a  moment  and 
taken  off  next  spring.  Galvanized— lasts  for  years. 
Write  for  sizes  and  prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO..  Dtpt.U.       Woreestsr.  Mass, 


A#%nAI    HARVESTER  nV'^rt^iS^ 

■  ■■  ■  ^J  ^M      Corn  Cane   and    Kaffir  Corn. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ^V  IV  Cuta  and  throws  In  piles  ou 
>M  ■■  ■  ■  la  harvester.  Man  and  horsectits 
^F  ^m  ■  ■  ■  V  undshockseqiiHlloiiCorn  Hind- 
er. Sold  In  every  slate  Price  only  i22  with  fodder 
binder.  The  only  self  (fathering  com  harvester  on  the 
market  that  Is  giving  universal  satlsfiictlon— l>ext«>r  L,. 
Woodward.  Sandy  Creek.  N.  Y.  writes:  •:{  yoareago  I 
purohased  your  ('orn  Harvester  Would  not  take  4  times 
the  price  of  the  machlno  If  I  could  not  get  another  one. 
Clarenoe  F  HiiK«lim,  Hix-erroore.  Okia  -Works  ft  tlmce 
better  ihnu  lexiwcKHl  Huvwl  $40  In  l.ibor  thisfall.  Roy 
Apple,  Farmersvl lie. Ohio:  "I  Imve  used  acornanocker, 
corn  binder  A  2  rowed  inaohlnes  l)ul  your  machine  beats 
them  all  and  lakes  Iphh  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
used"  John  F  Haag.  .Mayfleld,  Okia     "Your  harveeter 

Bive good  sallsracllon  while  uslngVllllng  our  8II0.  K.  * . 
uegolta,  OtIa,  Colo.  "JuHl  recelve<l  a  letter  from  my 
father  saylDs  be  received  the  com  binder  A  he  la  cutting 
oomandoaDenow.  May  sit  works  fine  ami  that  I  can  sell 
lots  oftbem  next  year."  Write  for  free  cataloc  ahowlng 
picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO., 


Dept.  K     Sallna.  Kanaas 


Parmer  Wanted  J«S«o*''fo?pT"  '"'•'' 

Morrla  Farm.  Bridgeport,  R.  4,  Conn, 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  Chester,  Mont- 
goinory  and  Bucks  Holstein  Friesian 
Associations  was  held  August  26  at 
"Bellwood  Farm"  the  home  of  Chas.  W. 
Bray.  A  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
cow  judging  contest  for  boys  and  girls. 
Several  boys  and  one  girl  tried  for  the 
prize,  the  contest  being  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Rothenberger,  the  Montgomery 
County  Farm  Bureau  Adviser.  The 
prize,  a  fine  eight-months-old  pure  bred 
Holstein  bull  calf,  donated  by  S.  H. 
Heiss,  was  won  by  a  son  of  Harvey 
Kunsberger,  a  Bucks  County   farmer. 

The  address  of  the  morning  was  given 
by  Professor  Putney,  of  State  College. 
He  advocated  advertising  to  teach  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food.  By  dependable 
investigation  it  has  just  been  proved 
that  the  fat  found  in  milk  contains  an 
unknown  property  which  is  essential  in 
the  growth  of  young  life.    Also  that  the 

oleomargarine, 
contain  this  unknown  property  which 
produces  growth  in  young  life.  Such 
knowledge  as  this  should  help  butter 
fat  to  obtain  the  price  it  deserves. 

New  York  City  is  receiving  fresh  milk 
from  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin.  In  order 
to  compete  with  the  distant  milk  pro- 
ducers, local  producers  are  developing 
dairy  herds  of  higher  quality.  This  is 
why  80  many  purebred  herds  are  being 
started  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City.  Co-operative  cow-testing  associa- 
tions help  the  dairy  farmer  sele«t  the 
cows  of  high  ability,  to  be  used  as 
breeders  as  well  as  producers.  A  good 
test,  as  the  A.  R.  O.,  gives  an  added 
value  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  to  cows  in  that  class. 

The  dairy  farmer  to  succeed  must 
also  have  other  cash  crops  to  keep  help 
busy  at  all  season.-^.  On  small  farms  of 
less  than  a  hundred  acres  it  is  difficult 
to  make  dairying  pay  unless  intensive 
farming  is  followed.  A  cow-testing  as- 
sociation in  the  middle  west  by  better 
feeding  methods  and  the  weeding  out  of 
poor  cows  was  able  to  increase  the  pro- 
fits per  cow  in  four  years  from  $22  to 
,t53  annually.  The  feed  the  first  year 
to  produce  a  pound  of  butter  fat  cost 
'J4  cents,  the  fourth  year  it  was  reduced 
to  la  cents.  Co-operation  is  the  keynote 
of  success.  When  a  farmer  discovers  a 
secret  of  success  it  is  up  to  him  to  help 
his  neighbor  to  reap  a  like  value,  for 
profitable  dairying  depends  on  co-opera- 
tion. 

Over  three  hundred  enjoyed  the  pic- 
nic lunch  on  the  lawn,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  coflfoe  and  ice  cream  serv- 
ed by  the  host.  A  herd  of  over  40  re- 
gistered Holsteins,  and  a  well-equij^ed 
dairy  barn,  were  inspected  during  the 
noon  recess. — M.  R.  B. 


YourHouse 


'    With    \ 

ONEReglstef 


As  ONE  Sun  Heats  the  Entire  Earth— So 
ONE  Register  Heats  Your  Entire  House 

The  Caloric  way  is  Nature's  way— most  sensible,  econ- 
omical and  healthful.  No  unsightly,  expensive  pipes  and 
flues  to  cause  fire  danger,  waste  heat  and  d}itter  Ae  cellar 
The  absence  of  pipes  prevents  overheating  the  cellar,  hence 
produce  is  not  spoUed:  Its  great  heat  radiation  will  save  you 
at  least  35%  of  your  fuel. 


P1PELES5 


FURNACE 


[TfUkOE 
1  MARK 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  big  saving.  \^\,  The  warm  air  reaches 
you  rooms  by  nature^s  direct  method  of  circulalic  a  and  there  are  no  pipes  to 
Srb  oTr'esist  the  heat.  2nd,  Our  double  [i»>b«^  *^«£.^"d  thu's  Ins^urC 
ented  combustion  chamber  produce  perfect  combusllon,  thus  Insuring 
thorough  burnine  of  the  fuel  and  a  much  greater  heating  surface,  dra,  uur 
thorougti  burning  oi  me  '"«         .^^i    patented  triple  casing,  insulated  >yith 

W\        \_,f      ;°^,t  two  air  spaces,  prevents  any  heat  from  radiating 

into  the  basement  This  is  the  only  successful, 
patented,  one-register  furnace  and  no  other  fur- 
nace can  claim  these  three  big  features. 

Sold  Under  Guarantee 

Put  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  in  your  house 
and  give  It  a  fair  trial.  Its  successful  operation 
is  guaranteed  and  we'll  make  rieht  any  defect  '"' 

in  maUrial  or  workmanship.    Ourfire-  ^^ 

pot  is  guaranteed  (or  five  years. 

Write  for  Our  Book  Free     \^ 
If  there  is  no  dealer  at  which  you  can) 
see  this  furnace,  we'll  gladly  send  youi 
our  free  illustrated  book,  with  the  name) 
of  our  nearest  dealer.      Write  u«  today. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

3113  Gest  Street  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Gei   a    SouvenW    at   Our 
Exhibit  at  Your  State  Fair 


(IIKIMItniMIHMtllllHIItM 


^ 


i 


,  •* . 


WINTER 
WHEAT 

sown  late  to  escape 
thelteseian  Fly,  roust 
have*  the  aid  of  extra- 
ordinary, quick-octing 
ammonia  fertilizer  to 
insure  sufficient  root 
growth  to  meet  the 
winter    safely.       Let 

BERG  *S 
Bone  and  Meat 

be  your  fertilizer  for  this 
purtK>8e.  With  its  double 
amount  of  4  per  cent  quick- 
ly available  amroonia.nitro- 
gen  and  17  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  you  cannot  se- 
cure a  better  af^ent  for  tbio 
necessary  forcing  of  your 
crop  this  fall.  It  has  met 
every  test  successfully.  No 
other  fertilizer  so  enriches 
the  soil  or  improves  weak, 
impoveridhed  land.asauring 
alwayna  better  crop  than 
the   jear  before. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

RatablUbed  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Dtahri  imI  afintt  wsnttd  In  unoccupied 
larrltonr.  Gel  our  propoiltion  B. 


((,;■' 


Bone  &  Meat^ 

Fer'tilizen 

Enndves  the  soil    Increase;  the  profits 


Your  Dollars 

Buy  More  Miles 

if  you  buy  our 
Standard  77r««  6^  Maii 


3500  miles  guaranteed 

—  sent  C.  O.D.  subject  .to  ioap«ction 

Positlvly  SmwM  30%  to  40% 

off  Standard  Price  List 

Maniifartaron  of  Standairi  Tirfa  ooll  us  their 
Rurplus,  their  overprrxluct  ion  —  in  larse  lots 

—  at  immeniiply  reduced  priceB.  Tirol  built 
and  goarantccd  by  tbom  for  4000  mlUs. 
When  ovcnitocked,  if»  i-heaper  for  mana- 
facturers  to  ipll  theirhiifh-quahty  tireo  even 
at  a  owef-pintr  cut  in  prices,  than  to  shut 
down  their  plant.  There's  your  ch>nr*  to 
nave  30  to  40 per  cent.  These  tires  are  FimU 

—  In  all  respectii;  only  their  aerinl  number* 
arebuSod.  SamequBlity,  same  workmanship, 
SRme  mileage.— that's  what  counts.  And 
that'a  why  we  can  afford  to  oiinrantee  them 
to  you  for  S500  miles'  wear.  We're  very  con- 
servative—there's no  rrnson  on  earth  why 
you  shouldn't  get  40O0  miNn  nnd  more  out  of 
our  tires— beoaao*  tbst'i  what  tbey're built 
(or.Battbara'aoneblcdIftsrsDce— tbe  price. 

PWd 


SflbrS 
SObr  S 
SObr  Sl-2 
81  hi  Sl-a 

n  \>j  8  1-2 
isbr  4 

Mbr  4 

8«b7  4 
8»  bf  4I-* 

8«br  I 

87  br  I 

•  All 


onSkld 

TnbM  • 

•6.20 

•iX2 

6  <«» 

2.0O 

8.M 

9.28 

2.80 

».7( 

S.OO 

I8.W 

S  ao 

18.86 

{.40 

8.80 

14.28 

14.78 

8.0O 

18.8* 

4  28 

18. »* 

4.88 

18.80 

4.80 

21.10 

8.18 

21  78 

•8.80 

8.26 

7.96 

8.48 

8.80 
11.08 
12.10 
12.28 
12  78 
l«  80 
17.10 
17.48 
I8.28 
10.78 
Brats  —  Guaraolaad  one 


fumi  Mtalost  dafaeta . 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old  Reliable  Houso 

Danlal  McCaffrey's  Sena  Ce, 

in-n  Witnk  |M|m  Pittttaiik.  f*. 


Whra  dMllM  with  OS  >">a'r»  po«IOT«lr  taklne  nt 
rhanc*.  Ja»t»«»  whetsll*  »nd«lyU  rou  wanKpfcln 
non  Pktd.  elloehar.  U  D.  or  fl.8.  i  sncl  w»  II  ■•nd 
CO  11.  on>D|>roT>I.TV>n'tpa]r  If  oar  tInM  era  not 
aa  claimad.  We  trust  you  alMOlutely  to  !««■• 
our  Urea  wtthout  preludlce. 

2  par  cent  disceunt  lor  cash  wtth  order. 
fUfarancaa  :  Fairmont  Sa»lnaTru»t«>>.  and 
Soulbwark  NstlooaJ  Ilank  of  I'hlladalphia. 

W*'r«  fair  to  you— b«  fair  with  as. 

Philadelphia   Motor  Tire  Co. 
254    N.  Broad  St.         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


10— l&O 


Even  Undtr 
ths  Blows  of  a 

Hammer 


You  can't  bully  an 
Iver  Johnson  Revolver! 
Only  one  thing  under  the  sun 
can  fire  an  Iver  Johnson  Re- 
volver —  that  is  a  purposeful 
pull  on  the  trigger. 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  and  Cycles 
are  both  needed  and  appreciated  in 
farm  homes. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Re- 
volvers are  made  in  Hammer  and 
Hammerless  models  with  ReKular, 
"Perfect"  Rubber  and  "Western" 
Walnut  grips.  $6.  to  $8. 

Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  are  the 
strongest,  fastest  and  finest  bicy- 
cles made.  Racing,  Cushion  Frame, 
Truss  Frame  Roadsters  and 
"Mobicycle"  models.  Prices  $35. 
to  (55.  Juveniles  $20.  to  $25. 

Valuable  80 -Page  Book 

Sent  FREE 

Tells  how  to  get  one  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  satisfaction  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  Re- 
volvers, Shotguns,  Bicyclesand 
Motorcycles. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms 
&  Cycle  Works 
309  River  Street 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

98  Chamlxrt  St. 

!!•»  York 
717  Market  SL 
San  Franclico 


17 
Models 


FREE  BOOKSIU 

NOW  READY! 


liy  new  l(»-vtLge  fall  barsun 
book  jast  off  the  press  and 
ready  to  mHil!     Auothe 
Becond  edition  of  my  bi| 
\SiO-ptLge  1^16    catalog: 
A  postal  geta   your( 
copies  today. 
Tbea«  books  describe 

famous  Gsllowsy  Ssnl' 

(an  Craam  SefiarBtars,    the 
Galloway     Gaaotuw     and 
KaroMoa  BMtinaa,  tba  saw 
noderp    aallowar     Manare 
Bpraadcrt,    oar    New     1917. 
12-20  H    P.  Tractor,   all  kinda 
of   farni    maefalnery.     cnsilaca 
cattera.  powar  boose  acreaaories, 
srinders.  biucaioa,    wacona,    hal 
ness,  feneina,  roonnjt.saddloa.aoto- 
mobnes.at/M-K  tanks  .auto  accaaaonaa, 
aewtnic   machines,     Household    Voodi 
carpeta,   fnmiture,    complete    line 
clnthina  for  averr  member  of  the  far 
Write  nowl  8a»«l200  totOOO  on  f»ll  buyinfr 


W«a.  QALLOWAY  COMPANY 
IV,  aalloway  kta.,  Waterieo,  Iowa 


WHITE  MARSH 
PULVERIZED 

JMESTON 


HIGHEST      QUALITY 

la  Not   Caustic— -Cannot  Bum 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

The  liest  and  tnont  eoonomloal  form  of  Lime  for 
BKrlriiltunil  UHt^.  lawns  iinil  grass.  An  IntorestlnR 
biioklet  re(i!irflln«  tlir  value  of  potash  In  your  soil 
and  lime  requirements  miilled  free  on  request. 

E.  J.  LAVINO  &  CO. 

478  Bullitt  Bidg.        Philadelphia 


Woman    Must  Sell   Farm 
Between  Phila.  and   Baltimore 

43  Mrea,  0  acres  wood;  Spring  watered  pasture,  level 
productive  loam  soil;  apples,  pears,  peaches,  srapea. 
NIoely  located  only  2  miles  to  large  village:  6-rooin 
taouae,  nesrly  new  with  bath:  bam  and  poultry  house. 
S«erlfloe  price  S1450,  part  down.  If  taken  now  horse, 
carriage,  namess  and  gome  household  furniture  Includ- 
ed. Details  this  and  others  page  22.  "Strout's  Dig 
Bunch  of  Bargains." 

E.  A.  airout  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  1786,  Land  TlUe 
Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Tel-Locust  1.375. 


Working  ManaRer  Wanted  'gSiw 'S^*2 

•mail  herd  of  thoroiMCta  bred  cows  on  my  eoantry  place 
of  about  100  acres  near  Washington  D.  C,  I  desire  to 
sMure  the  services  of  an  Industrious,  and  reliable  work 
tag  manager  with  experience  In  farming  aod  fare  of 
Uva-stoch  Will  fiupply  confortabto  bouse  and  garden, 
waves  S40  per  month    Bend  answer  stating  experience. 

" 9  to. 

Union  Tmat  Bulldlnt, 


number  In  family,  and  references  to, 
OEOROR  K    HAMILTON 


Washington,   1>.  C. 


il  a  Y 

H     w.  0  POWER  t  CO.       Ml  W.  art  St.  nn  rirk 

A     are  the  larKOst  liandlers  of  commission  hay 

Y      In  greater  New  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dla. 
ttoKi  of  cominii'>ioat«  with  them. 


Tennstftvania  Farmer 

The  Permanence  of  Sheep 

Raising 

With  Reference  to  Southwestern  Penna. 

By  B.  B.  COEN,  Greene  Co.,  P«. 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  some-  our  altitude,  climate  and  pastures;  more 
times  referred  to  as  the  bluegrass  region  so,  in  fact,  than  any  other  breed  has 
of  the  state,  is  without  question  pecu-  been  able  to  show.  The  Merino  also 
liarly  adapted  to  live  stock.  It  has  does  not  require  as  much  grain  to  make 
Pittsburgh,  the  best  market  of  the  them  fat,  for  they  need  only  to  be  in 
world,  at  its  threshold.  Many  of  its  good  healthy  condition  to  produce  wool, 
people  are  engaged  in  mill  work,  where  which  naturally  has  been  the  object 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  work-  where  the  mutton  market  was  low. 
men  eat  a  goodly  amount  of  meat.  But  (3)  The  Merino  could  also  be  kept 
these  people  are  not  as  exacting  as  to  in  larger  numbers  on  a  given  area  and 
the  quality  of  the  meat  eaten  as  the  yet  produce  more  pounds  of  wool  per 
patrons  of  some  of  our  more  fastidious  head  than  any  of  the  medium  or  long 
markets.  Thus  we  find  that  a  large  part  wooled  breeds.  This  is  an  important 
of  the  stock  sold  on  the  Pittsburgh  point  from  a  wool  grower's  point  of 
market  ifl  without  that  finish  which  is   view. 

so  costly  for  the  feeder  to  put  on.  The  reasons  given  show  why  Merinos 

This  section  also  is  well  watered,  have  always  held  and  still  hold  their 
-which  is  very  desirable  in  caring  for  pre-eminence  over  all  other  breeds  in 
livestock,  for  when  we  can  secure  plenty  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  In  Wasu- 
of  water  from  springs  and  streams  in  ington  County  many  of  the  breeders 
our  pastures  and  have  water  run  into  that  were  once  famous  have  grown  old, 
our  farms  by  gravitation,  it  eliminates  died  or  have  failed  to  keep  up  their  in- 
the  necessity  for  many  wells,  cisterns  terest  in  wool  production;  partly  bo 
and  pumps.  The  latter  must  be  operat-  cause  they  or  their  sons  have  failed  to 
ed  where  water  does  not  bubble  out  of  find  it  profitable,  partly  because  of 
the  ground.  dogs,  and  partly  because  the  dairy  in- 

Then  again,  our  soils  are  all  well  dustry  has  proven  more  profitable, 
drained  with  but  few  exceptions,  so  Much  money  has  also  been  made  from 
that  almost  any  grass  or  legume  will  other  sources,  such  as  oil,  gas  and  coal, 
grow.  However,  one  might  imagine  that  and  this  has  put  farmers  on  "Ea?y 
because  this  section  has  been  called  the  Street"  where  they  have  not  needed  to 
"bluegrass  region"  that  the  predomi-   raise  sheep. 

nating  pasture  grass  would  be  blue-  We  find  also  that  in  Green  County 
grass.  This  is  not  the  case.  Bluegrass  there  is  not  the  interest  shown  in  sheep 
is  found  to  some  extent  and  flourishes  in  that  there  was  ten  years  ago.  This  has 
many  places  without  being  sown.  In  been  due  to  some  of  the  reasons  men- 
the  latter  case  it  is  known  locally  as  tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but 
June  grass.  has  largely  been  due  to  the  low  price  of 

Another  reason  for  livestock  raising  wool  and  the  high  price  of  mutton, 
is  the  poor  shipping  facilities,  which  Such  a  condition  has  induced  the  farm- 
make  it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  crs  to  sell  their  sheep  and  in  many 
market  his  produce  in  as  small  pack-  cases  men  have  become  wealthy  and 
ages  as  possible,  namely  the  animal  and   retired. 

wool.  It    is    a    deplorable    condition     that 

Now  here  are  the  three  essentials  for  Washington  and  Greene  Counties  of 
any  livestock  district:  (1)  a  good  mar-  Pennsylvania;  Monongahela,  Whetzel 
ket,  (2)  plenty  of  water,  and  (3)  good  and  Ohio  Counties  of  West  Virginia; 
pasture  and  forage  crops.  While  we  and  Belmont  County  of  Ohio,  producing 
do  not  raise  the  grain  that  the  farmer  a  wool  in  a  class  by  itself,  should  quit 
in  the  corn  belt  does,  we  can  eclipse  the  indu.stry  of  wool  raising.  It  is  in- 
him  in  almost  all  the  other  essentials,  evitable,  however,  unless  the  tariff  ques- 
And  this  deficiency  works  as  little  as  tion  is  settled  once  and  for  all,  and  the 
possible  to  our  disadvantage  because  farmers  assured  of  a  permanent  paying 
the  coal  towns  and  Pittsburgh  will  ac-  price  for  their  wool. 
cept  an  unfinished  product.  jt  has   been   shown   that   this   is   na- 

All  of  these  essentials,  and   possibly    turally   a  sheep  country  and  also   that 
a  few  more,  are  requirements  for  sue-   the  wool  industry  ia  doomed  because  it 
cessful    sheep  raisings     Thirty    percent    is  failing  to  give  returns.     I  must  say, 
of  the   sheep  in  Pennsylvania  in   1914    however,  that  in  Greene  County  the  man 
were  found  in  Washington  and  Greene    who  has  kept  sheep  thru  the   ups  and 
Counties.     It  is  true  also  that  a  num-   downs  for  the  last  forty  years  is  almost 
ber  of  men  in  Washington  County  were  without  exception  the  most  prosperous 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the    farmer.     There  are  two  men  I  am  ac- 
Delaine  breed,  and  the  block  type  De-    quainted  with  who  started  in  the  shei'p 
laine    originated    there,    with    Merino  business  with  purebreds  some  fourteen 
blood  as  the  foundation.     If  you  were   years  ago,  raising  A  and  B  types,  that 
to   travel  thru   this   section   you   would   are  very  prosperous  today, 
be  impressed  with  the  fact   that  prac-       I   believe   that    the   Merino,   at    imst 
tically  all  the  sheep  kept  are  Merinos,   for  wool  alone,  must  go,  and  the  quos- 
If  you  were  to  ask  why  this  is,  it  would   tion  comes  up   as  to   what   is   to   take 
be    rather    difficult    to    answer,    but    it  their  place.     Will  it  be  cattle,  or  will 
might  be  that  because  our  fathers  rais-   it  be  another  type  of  sheep!    I  shaU  try 
ed  these  sheep  we  naturally  followed  in    to  answer  both  questions, 
their  foot-steps.  However,  I  think  there       The    sheep    industry    in    this    section 
are  more  logical  reasons  than  this,  and    must    go    thru    a    transition    by    cross 
I  shall  try  to  point  out  some  of  them,    breeding    and     finaUy     emerging     into 
(1)  I  would   say   that   the   sheep   in-   lamb  produotion  from  the  Down  br-^eds, 
dnstry    in    this    section    started   a  long   because   they  are   adapted   to   tho  alti- 
time   ago   when   Merinos  were   so   very  itudc.  etc.,  but  we  can  never  expect  to 
popular,  and  when  they  were  bringing    find  the  sheep  industry  on  the  same  high 
fabulous  prices.  At  the  time  mentioned,   plane  that  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  This 
the  price  of  mutton  would  not  justify   will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  trana- 
one's  raising  sheep  for  mutton  because   formation  of  the  industry  there  will  be 
the  market  price  was  often  below  the  introduced  at  least  three  or  four  breed* 
cost    of    production,    and    it    remained   to  be  crossed  on  the  Merino  to  finally 
thus  to  even  within  my  own  memory.       develop  into  some  purebred  flock;   but 
(2)  The   Merino    is   well   adapted   to    we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  same  unl- 
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Shirley^ 
^President' 

Suspender 
^Wk  Comfort  5£2£? 

For  1 8  years  the  best, 
Shirley  Presidents  are 
now  better,  lighter  and 
neater  than  ever.  The 
new  improved  trimmings 
lie  flat,  and  have  no 
metal  edges  to  rub 
against  or  cut  garments. 

"Satisfaction  or  money  back" 
Guarantee  on  each  pair 

50c 

SHIRLEY, 
MASS. 


THIS  LAND  IS  WORTH 
$46S.OO  PER  ACRE 

The  cropa  it  nov/  produces,  5  tone  of 
alfalfa,  1 1 5  bus.  of  corn,  and  52  bus.  of 
wheat,  will  pay  interest  on  this  valuation 
after  paying  all  costa  of  production. 
Ten  years  ago  it^waa  worth  $100  ^per 
acre  on  the  same  baais  of  crop  produc- 
ing value. 

$1.00  Per  Acre  Per  Year 

has  been  the  cost  of  the  increase  in  fer- 
tility and  value.  The  fertilizer  used  was 
f<ock  Phosphate.  This  method  is  fully 
explained  in  our  booklet.  Write  for 
your  copy. 

FEDERAL   CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground   Rock  Department. 
12  Clay  Street  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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The  greatest  J 

vehicle  cat-  [ 

•  loff  «  V  e  r  I 

printed  -  •    - 

.      postal  brifun  ^ 
■' It— poitpaid. 
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SPLIT  HICKORY 


Fanioas  for  beauty,  comfort  and 
quality.     Nearly  n  quarter  of 
inillion  now  in  use.   My  new  cat 
nloK  tollH  liow  1  have  Bplit  the 


firice — now  only  $;!<J.25  and  up. 
60  styles    to   choo.'jp    from. 
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Writetodny   H  C  Piolpi. Prn. 

nc  ONio  CM*i*ct  Mrs.  ca. 

tuiion     .''•  ^4M^   300*in 

Cltumln,  Mis  ^mW         FrMMea4 

'^^'^        T«>t-TM 

V*«rs  aHsranta*. 


1^^      Ciluinin,' Mis  ^  i 


HDQSIER'.7v'S'£fFREE 


To  tr;r  in  your  own  home  80  days  free,  no  matter  wbsr* 
you  live  Show  your  friendfl.  Senclit  back  atourax- 
penite  if  you  do  not  want  to  koep  it.  dundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  eflicipnt  heaters,  mad« 
of  hiich  Krade  material,  tieautifully  nninhcd,  smooth  de- 
Biitn.  euarantee(lfor  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Uood. 
Ask  your  dealers  to  show 
you  llootiier  Stoves.  Writ* 
for  our  biir  free  book  show- 
inK  photoKrapha,  describinK 
large  aHHortment  of  sixes 
aniT  deKiftni)  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial. 
Send  postal  today.  Write 
your  name  anil  address 
plainly.    No  obligations. 

H008IER  STOVE  CO. 

132  Slat*  St.,  Marion,  InA 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  "^ 

(or  a  number  of  youn«  men  to  work  on    Drlll-Prefwes. 
Drllllog   Machines  and   also  to  leara  opeiatInK  Hoew 
Macblues.    Oood    wages  and   permaoeat   position  (or 
live  wires.      AtUlross 
6MMni  Aiiwna  ii  Iraii  Ml|.  C*.  Dttnit,  MI(M|M 


Farm  for  Sale 


AS  acrsR  looatert   Bear    HChool, 
RtoroH,     trolley    aod   churches 

Id  a  high  stAtn  o(  uuItlvatloD.      ''an  he  bougbi   witli 

or  without  Htook.  Ag<4o(  owner  only  reaaoo  (or  aelUog 

cheap. 

NICHOLAS  WOLF,       KlntBenvtiie,  Buoka  Oo.,  Fa- 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 
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formity  of  sbeop  and  wool  that  w.>  cuq 
^  th«  present  time.  Where  tho  Mcnuo 
oan  be  bred  without  anj  attention  bo- 
*nK  paid  to  pedigree,  as  i«  the  case  to- 
day and  no  serious  effects  resulting, 
these  farmers  will  be  slow  in  loacr.ing 
the  value  of  breeding,  which  tho>  must 
of  necessity  practice  in  the  Down 
breeds.  Many  failures  will  probably  bo 
made,  and  they  will,  therefore,  na rur- 
ally turn  to  cattle,  whicOi  promise  to  be 
moro  profitable  in  the  future,  duo  to 
the  elimination  of  many  western  ranges, 
and  because  they  already  know  some- 
thing of  the  cattle  industry. 

You  might   also  ask  "why  is   it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  sheep  at  all,  for  they 
are   hard    to    raise,    need    special    and 
skilled  care,   and  are  an   exacting  sort 
of  animal  from   many   points   of   view. 
My  answer  is  thait  in   many   cjiscs  the 
more  classes  of  live  stock  we  have  the 
surer  we  are  of  returns,  because  disease 
that  affects    hogs    and    cattle    will    not 
hurt  sheep,  and  often  when  the  ma'ket 
ig  low  on  one   class  it   is  high   on   an- 
other.    Then  too,  a  sheep  from   its  in- 
gtinctive  habits  never  fights,  except  the 
rams,  and  they  are  thus  very  congenial 
in  pens,  where  other  classes  have  their 
bosses  and   the  ones  that   get   whipped 
must  stand  back  and  half  starve.  Again, 
a  sheep  will  stop  to  take  a  bite  of  gras.^t 
or  leaves  where   a  cow   could   not   get 
a  mouthful.     They  require  shelter  from 
storms  and  rains  only,  so  less  money  is 
tied  up  in  equipment.  In  fact,  the  g'-eat 
majority  of  the  sheep  in  this  section  are 
never   in   a    shed,    again    showing    why 
Merinos  are  raised,  as  their  wool  will 
turn  the  storm  better   than   any   other 

breed. 

How  all  this  change  that  we  have 
spoken  about  is  to  be  accomplished  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  believe  it 
must  come  thru  publicity  of  such  ex- 
periments as  are  being  conducted  at  our 
state  experiment  station.  They  shov; 
the  Down  breeds  to  be  more  profitable 
than  the  Merino.  We  also  need  the  ef- 
forts of  the  farm  experimenter  as  it 
were,  wlio  trios  out  the  otuer  ureCuS  a.ni» 
shows  that  under  the  actual  conditions 
of  this  section,  one  can  profitably  pro- 
duce lambs  where  we  have  been  In  tha 
past  producing  only  wool. 


siuipUfioB  the  breeding  of  ewes,  the 
feeding  of  grain  and  the  weaning  of 
lambs,  and  safeguards  against  exposure. 


GOVERNMENT  INTERESTED  IN 
HORSE  BREEDING 


European  governments  have  given 
much  more  attention  and  assistance  to 
encouraging  high-class  horse  breeding 
than  has  been  done  in  America.  The 
foreign  governments  maintain  large 
breeding  farms  where  their  best  breeds 
and  types  of  horses  are  raised  and  from 
which  the  breeders  can  get  the  best 
stallions  for  breeding  purposes. 

In  the  lighter  hor.ses  more  encour- 
agement is  given  the  subject  by  the 
great  interest  taken  in  hunting  and 
the  legalizing  of  running  races. 
Racing  in  these  countries  is  a  legiti- 
mate, honorable,  manly  sport  and  is 
patronized  by  the  best  class  of  people. 
For  this  reason  the  Thoroughbred 
has  been  developed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  to  conserve  the  horses  for  breed- 
ing purposes  and  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  care  and  treatment  for  those 
that   are   engaged  in  war. 

Our  government  should  make  every 
effort  possible  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  and  mules  and  to  see  that 
the  best  possible  protection  is  furnish- 
ed to  those  engaged  in  this  business. 
Our  government  would  be  badly  handi- 
capped in  case  of  war  if  we  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  the  right 
kind  of  horses  to  do  the  work  that  can 
be  handlrd  in  no  other  way. — Dr.  C.  J. 
Marshall,  Penna.  State  Veterinarian. 


An  Unusual  Opportunity! 

Dispersal  Sale,    Woodraw  Farm  Berkshires 
Friday,  Sepiember  29,  1916,  t  p.  m. 

Thisisaoompletfldiflpersalof  Mr.  »"«'' Y  *  ^"Xcted  bv  Buckley    with  the  utmost 

entire  time  and  attention.     The  herd  has  been  collecU;a  by    .^r.  mica    y 

care  and  attention,  both  aa  to  breodmK  and  "'^'^''^V"'*'.  ^  '  ^  CrnDleredipei^lan^^^ 
animals  are  offered  without  limit  of  price.     This  sale  will  be  a  complete  aiperaa. 
animal  will  bo  Bold.  Catalog  on  request.  i  .»,.„„  a  mhW 

Hale  at  Woodrow  Farm  (Daniel  Buckley.  Owner).  Broad  Axe^  Pa  .  2  miles  from  Ambler 
station.  17  miles  from  Phila..  on  P.  A   R..    Easily  reached  by  motor. 


H.   J.    DAQER,     Agent 


AMBLER,     PA. 


ABSORBINE 

M^  TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons.  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.     Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  hni- 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen. 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.,  164Ttiiioli  SI..  Sprlnoneid,  MiM. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

m       Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

— "     A   — 


.COMPOUND 


fll'Pa:aa«'«.  raarantead   to   sive    satlafartlon   or   taoatv 
back     r.  Paekagn  rarflrfpri  fot  3rdlnary  eaaes. 

»i||Ul  nun  KiEOI  CO,  «•«  F««!th  Aw,,  Wf^in.  P^ 


It  doesn't  take  much  to  please  some 
people  who  arc  tremendously  pleased 
with  themselves. 


Anwrka's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 


HOOK    ON  I 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

stalled   free   to   any   address   by 
the  Author 

H.CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 1 8  We»t  31  st  Street,  New  York 


C/km  ~I^  '*  p<n*trat' 
■  Ul  inK.s'wthing  and 
heallni,  and  for  all  Old 
A|l^  S<ir*0,  Uruitei.or 
inH  Woundi,  KaloDi, 
Exterior  Cancera,  Boil» 
lliB^««aaa  Ci>rlia  and 
nUnian  Bunlon< 
CAUSTIC  BiLSAH  hat 
Q^f|(.  no  eijiial  s> 
DwIIJ    a      Liniinent 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  It  (hat  it  doet 
not  contain  a  particle 
ol  poisonous  subitance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  (ram  its  ei- 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
Iborough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  thai 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Psrfootly  Safs 
and 
Rollablo    Ramady 
tor 
Sore  Throat 
Chest   Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  StiH  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

CornhiU.  T«i.— "One  b»ttU  Cauatia  ■alaam  did 

my   rbaninatiim    mora   iood  than     JliOOO    paid    In 
1  doclor-fbilU  •■  OTTO  A    BEYKR. 

Price  •  I  .SO  par  hottla.     Sold  by   drii|i(i>ii,  or  aanl 
by  u»»i»pr«ti  prepaid.     Write   for  Booklet  K. 

[The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


OLLINSJERSEY  REDS 

Ihebesk 


VETERINARY 


SHEEP    CORRAL    IS    EQUIVALENT 
TO  INSURANCE 


It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
sheep-killing  dog  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  sheep  raising  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  farmer  can  do  much, 
however,  to  protect  his  flock  by  build- 
ing a  corral  into  which  sheep  may  be 
driven  at  night;  since  it  is  at  night  that 
most  losses  from  dogs  occur. 

On  the  farm  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  a  corral  surrounded  by  a 
dog-proof  fence  is  provided.  This  fence 
is  five  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of 
woven  wire  and  has  a  barbed  wire  at 
the  base,  two  inches  off  the  ground. 
Two  barbed  wires  also  are  stapled  at 
the  top;  the  first,  four  inches  above  the 
woven  wire,  and  the  second  eight  inches 
above  the  first.  Thus  a  fence  about  six 
and  one-half  feet  high  is  provided. 

The  corral  should  be  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  good  stand  of  grass  at  all 
times.  One  acre  is  enough  to  accommo- 
date 100  head  of  mature  sheep.  Dividing 
the  corral  into  equal  parts  and  alter- 
nating the  sheep  on  each  portion  every 
ten  days  is  a  good  practice.  Shade  is 
desirable.  Provided  it  is  well  drained, 
the  apple  orchard  would  niiike  an  ideal 
location  for  a  corral. 

An  open  shed  with  southern  exposure 
and  good  drainage,  built  in  the  corral, 
win  protect  sheep  from  cold  rains  and 
thus  materially  lengthen  the  pasturing 
season.  The  equipment,  Including  fence 
and  shed  for  100  mature  sheep,  will  cost 
about   %2^,     It  flffords  dog  protection, 


nigh  Blower.— I  wish  you  would  tell 
mo  what  can  be  done  for  a  horse  that 
is  inclined  to  wheeze.  This  horse  appears 
to  bo  well,  does  his  work  all  rijjht  but 
hPS  a  slight  discharge  from  both  nos- 
trils. H.  E.  P.,  Lewistown,  Pa. — Give 
him  one  dram  powdered  sulphate  iron 
and  i  dram  ground  nux  vomica  at  a 
dose  in  soft  feed,  three  times  a  day. 
By  working  him  with  overcheck  and 
independent  bit  he  might  show  very  li* 
tie  wheezing,  unless  driven  fast  or  haul- 
ing a  heavy  load. 

Cow  Holds  Up  Milk.— A  short  time 
ago  I  purchased  a  nine-year-old  cow 
which  refuses  to  let  her  milk  down.  If 
you  know  of  a  remedy  for  correcting 
this  habit  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  it,  as  it  is  very  annoying.  S.  R., 
Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.— Feeding  her  when 
you  commence  to  milk  and  giving  her 
enough  to  last  her  until  you  are  thru 
milking  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  aay  that  a  cow  of 
this  kind  should  be  treated  kindly  and 
milked  by  the  .same  person  regularly. 

Bruised  Foot. — One  of  my  cows  has  a 
sore  foot  causing  her  considerable  pain. 
She  has  been  lame  for  a  month.  She 
has  been  treated  by  our  local  veterinar- 
ian who  fails  to  make  her  any  better. 
E.  E.,  Palmyra,  Pa.— Paint  sore  parts 
and  upper  part  of  hoof  with  tincture 
iodine,  once  a  day,  and  give  her  a  tea- 
spoonful  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  at 
a  dose  in  feed  or  water,  twice  a  day.  It 
is  possible  that  a  linseed  oil  poultice 
applied  and  left  on  several  hours  a  day 
might  make  her  more  comfortable.  Mix 
equal  parts  ginger,  licorice  and  ground 
gentian  in  your  hog's  feed,  twice  a  day. 
A  tcaspoonful  is  enough  for  a  dose  for 
each  full  grown  hog. 

Hog  Wheezes. — I  would  like  to  know 
what  can  be  done  for  a  nine-month-old 
liog  that  wheezes  and  does  not  thrive. 
This  hog  has  been  in  this  condition  for 
the  past  six  months.  J.  C.  M.  J.,  Ntw 
Wilmington,  Pa.— Mix  equal  parts  p«w- 
dred  sulphate  iron,  salt,  fenugreek  and 
ground  gentian  and  give  him  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day. 
He  may  perhaps  have  a  nasal  polypus 
which  should  be  cut  out.  If  the  glandj 
of  throat  are  swoilen.  apply  equal  parts 
tincture  iodine  and  camphorated  oil 
every  day  or  two. 


T  will  condition  a  horse 
_  or  COW  in  twelve  days. 

Put  fU'HU  on  Its  bones  .  Give  Jt  Ufe  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  percent  to  looks  and  value.  Satlsfafctlon  guar,  or  do 
nay     Send  postal  fur  free  offer.  ....-,     •,  a 

D\r    PAiiQT  BRYN  MAWR.  PA. 


I  f  m^  Healthy,  Prohtic  Swine 


'H 


^millllliHIIMHHIlll'HKIIIMIMIMIIIIIIIIII Hi 


iiiiiHMiiiiliiiiMiiiliiniMiniiiiiiiiiiitMiiii* 


I  Re^steied  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  n^Jt'Sin'"" 

I  ?g]:^'!l??^"''  '""  Maaon.  M.cb 

.„„„ II 1 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriitiit ""'I ' " '"" ' ' 


if  MS  TO  BUT>UM  BRED  SHEEf  OP  j 

»Ai»e/\MoTh«Bb«?»B«a»  ' 

^.„,,„     „  , pi..- 

Oxforda.  Shropahir^a  and  roll«d-I)«l»ii 


Tba  Bb««»maa 

af  the  Eaat. 


PARSONS     

I  —fi  and  ahlr  aTarrwhere  and  li«T  - 
charsM  Write  for  rlub  offer  and  nrl 
Oxforda.  Shropahir^a  and  I'olled-De 
I'  A  R.SONS.GrandLed|{e.Mich. 


eipraaak 

ricp  ii"t.  I 
>elainea.  1 

h.   r4    I 


WORMS 


CMCRSON  DEAD  HHOT 

For  Hor»e«.   Cattle    and  Swine. 

PHc*.  5  0  C«iit«  •  hmi. 
C.  ■.  «iwlth  •  C:  N*w««k.  M.  J. 


OT    r>    t>:«o  ""1  enough  to  wean.flO  ea  PedlKtw 
.I.e.  rigs  with  each:  2  Jan.  boars  $16e«  They 
....rf.n/llMi  F    W    MACKINUHR.  Mgr  . 

GUSTlTsTOCK  F ARM .  ^  Harrlavllle.  Mich 


Reg  Chester  Whites  flei?26'ptg'ii~8"w^k8 

old  at  $6  *  »6  •».  aUo  2  Beg    H"'««Hlrk"Hnrta«*'pa' 
126  e«  I.  R  Tanger.  York  Rpringa.    ya. 


—no  breed  thrives  belter,  or 

1  glveo  more  pigs  per  litter,  weol 

fer  now  specially  One  bred  sow* 

Uook  Fice. 


bred 


373  lbs. in 


ASTMLJB  J  CoUthS 


Prize  O,  I.  C.'s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

ir  you  want  the  t)«8t  type  of  par«fully  seleet^d  O.  I C. 
young  pigs:  proline,  healthy  atoek  whoae  brMdlog  guar- 
-      Mil  a  few  at  Tory  r«MODabl« 


antees  large  lltten, 

firloes.  Satlafaotlon 
IREENBRAES 


ean 


guaranteed 
FARM, 


Mooroe,      New  Yoik. 


Honnds  -  Hounds  -  Honnds 


J3      •     ^  nest.    p.  Chinas.  Merksh Ires  and   C   Whitw, 
a  Wine  Large  strains.  aU  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 


sows,  service  boars.  Write  for  prices  anJ  c'rcu'i'J- 
P.   F.  HAMILTON,  Cochranvllle 


Pa 


4igh  Grade  Rcr.  Berkshires  faction*' guamn- 

teed  or  no  pay.  W.  8.  JOHNSON.  Uerirlck.  Penna 

Of    r<      Digs  sired  oy  (JOOlb.  Joe  6333. from  good 
1.  v.'.   WW  a  4  sows  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.    $7 
eaeb.       O.  B.  CASHKL.  R.D.  l.  Hershey.  Pa 


Regiitered  Berkshires  x'lnd'Iboth'iiexes'iow 

orleee  W.  J.  McCONNELL.    Oxford.  Pa. 


Oir  4  D   has  raised  the  price  of  everything  but  our 

W  \n.  inrceO.  I.  C.  flwlne. 

WILL  H   TOPE.  R.  D.  3.  CarrolUon,  Ohio 


n...«««cholc  fall  Boars,  C.lltsbrod  for  Bent.  A  Oct 
'JUrOOf  Spring   plus  mated    not-akin.    Pedigree  fur- 


nished.  Write  Ira  D 


not-iikln. 

Jackson.  R.  O.  10. 


Van  Wert  o 


Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox,  coon  or  rabbit 
hound,  broke  to  fleMaod  guaranteed.  Fox.  ooon  and 
rabbit  houad  pups,  |6  eftoh.  _8end  ataiop  for  phptoe. 
H.  C.  LYTLC.  rr*drfeluburt,  6M« 

LAKOE  BCRKSHIRCS  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Seventy  selected  fall  boar*  weighing  In  growing  rig, 
not  fat,  22S  to  320  pounds  at  ilx  and  seven  months. 
Hired  by  tbousand  pound  boars.  You  cannot  buy 

bUger  or  better  ones.    Rend  for  list . 
H.  C.  4H.B.  HARPENOINO   Box  45,  Dundee.  N.Y. 

LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Servloe  boars,  fall  gilts  and  young  pigs  for  sate.  Hatl»> 
faction  or  money  refunded  Bend  for  cat  aloe  Prloea 
very  reasonable      H    ORIMSHAW.     North  East .  Pa. 

Chester  Whitts  A.  1. 1.  C't.  ^ATt!^'  ^Tis*^ 

tion  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ENTERPRISK 

DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,    Prop..   Troy. Pa 


•p^__-a._  #__  Col«  Either  color,  bred  from  work- 

rerrei^  TOr  aaie  ers.    write  for  prices 

L.  T .  LECKY  Holmesvllle,   Ohio 


n»..L-oV.;rAci  Young  bo»r«  and  gliu  for  sale.  Two 
rierKsnireS  sow*  bred  Aug.  tarrowPrleeetSeeaeH 
c n..i..>.i.-  17. ,_  Dansboro,  Del. 


Sustei  Berkshire  Farm, 


UrM  Berkthlre  Swine  AC^JS^^fe^.^Tt: 

HOMB  FARM,  Center  Valley.  Pa. 


Registered  Berkshires 

CDWIN  B.  MAULB.  Coateavllta.  Tm 


CHESTER    WHITES  and 

AUagea.  Registered  free. 
J.  A.  UOAK,  Route  4 


POLAND    CHINAS 

Jersey  bulls. 
Newcastle.    Pa. 


Registered  Shropshire 

nHK-rrFHnRof>K  farm 


Ewee   and   Rams 
for  sale. 
BKRWVN.  P* 


ftellevuc  Farm  Durocs  ]i"o?',S.VX."*?f^f^i 

Apr.  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood.  Coatesvllle.  n   IJ.,  Pa. 

While  and  Brown  Ferrets 'jJ-i^rerrcrmTx.f??. 

2.^ceach.    BERT     EVVELL,       -       Wellington,  Ohio. 


ASUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliilllllllllillllllliiiiiiiiillliliiiiilllllllllllliiliiilillllllllE 

^^  ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  SMOKC    = 


ff^^ 


^**^-j;^^/a«K  your  dealer*  the  standard  for  nearly  100  YEARS  5 

^(iiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliT 


Farmers  Drain  Yonr  Land.  iTiSSKcSlS. ?££«£,'   ^°u^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  wltbou-tUe.    We  are  also  manufiicturere  of  Hollow  Hrlek  and  biooks 

tSB^^^^^^^^^^;^;^  Dealersln  Sewer  Pipe.  Flue  Lining  and  Bulldent'  Hupnilos.    Write  lo- 

rSCJ  A  iTCrTnEp-^^g  ou»«.»jiiOgue"BencntBon  I>ralna»jeand  How  to  l>niln. 

U/  rf  M  1 1^    JEtfc^i^^  iOHNH.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  l-t.,    110  THIRD  AVENUE  ,  ALBANY  .NEW  YOdR 


l»-19t 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


i|; 


See 

This  Roofing 
Demonstrated 
at  tlie 
AUentown, 
Reading, 
Lancaster, 
and  Trenton 
Fairs 


Know  how  you  can  absolutely  protect  your  homes,  barns  and  other  buildings 
from  exterior  fire  and  confine  interior  fire  to  building  in  which  they  originate. 
And  being  fire-proof  is  only  one  of  the  features  of 

AMBLBR 

AsbesiosEBShingles 

The  Roof  that  is  as  Permanent  as  the  Foundation 

When  you  place  them  on  your  roof  all  roofing  expense  ceases.  They  never 
wear  out,  never  need  painting  and  neither  winds  nor  weather  can  cause  them 
to  split,  crack,  warp  or  deteriorate  in  any  way  whatever.  Anv  good  rafters 
will  support  them,  they  can  be  applied  to  any  roof. 

//  you  are  not  coming  to  the   Fairs,  let  us  send  you  prices, 
samples   and  pictures. 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  COMPANY 

Dept.  F2,    AMBLER,  PA.,    U.  S.  A. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 

World's  mm 

Best      ^^ 
Roofing 


Send  at  once  for  World's  Great- 
e»t  Kooflntr  Book.  We  quote 
Rock-Bottom  Prioes  and  pay  th« 
fr«l(M  on  Roofini;,  Sidinp,  Cell 
ini,  etc.  Everythini<r  thehjrKcKt. 
values  for  the  monLy  cvir  offcreiJ. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

outlasts  three  ordinary  roofg.  N» 
painting,  no  repaira.  Rot,  flra, 
rust-proof.  Guaranteed  licht- 
iiki(-preof.  Can  be  laid  over 
old  shintrlcH  if  ilesireij. 

Edwards  Galvanized  Metnl 
Shingle?,  Roofing.  Sidinit,  (Vjl- 
inif,  or  finiiih  is  extra  heavy  galv- 
anized by 

Our  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

by  which  sides  and  ed^es  are  as 
heavily  salvanize<l  as  body  of 
ahcet.  No  weak  spots  any  wherp. 
By  means  of  our  Patent  Inter- 
lockina  Device  all  nails  are  driven 
throuKTi  underlayerof  metal  only 
—no  exposure— no  leaks. 

ThaGalvanlzlngTest 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  srales  of  galvan- 
izing will  flake  off.  Apply  thia 
test  to  F»WHrds  Metal  Rooting— 
you'll  find  no  flaking.  Edwards 
products  are  auporlor^-^et  sell 
for  leu  than  other  materials. 


iT--^i^'""^iTfiiitiiiiiiifc 
Garage  $fiQ.50 

Send    ^W^ANDUf* 


Itrick  ^tdinu 

FREE 

Roofing 

Book 

will  prove  to  you  that 
wemakelowest  freight 
paid  prices.  Sendco\i- 
pon  for  Roofing  Sam- 
ples. Ask  for  copy  of 
FRE  E  Book  No.   9391 

The  Edwards  Mfg. 
Co. 834 1 -8391  Pika  II.. 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Book  Coupon 


Send 
for  Ganoe  Book  showing 
styles  and  sixes  of  Port 
able.Fireproof  .Metal  ,  _„_  _ 
Garages.  t«9.E0  and  ^  ▼*•«  CDWARDS  MFQ.  CO. 
DP.  Lowest  prices^  V34I -8391  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
•  ver  made.^  Please  send  FREE  sample*. 
Bend  for  book  '^  Freight  Paid  pri.es  and  Worlu's 
^       Greatest  Roofiing  book  No.    9331 


—today. 


*     Name 


A(MnM. 


Get  More  Eggs 

by  feeding  your  atock  meat  meal.  Nothing 
makes  for  bigger  layera  than  animal  meat 
meal  rich  in  protein. 

"Rarva"  Meat  Meal 

contains  85  percent  protein,  7  percent  fat. 
It  18  the  lean  fibre  of  beef,  clean  and  pure 
It   makes  for  better  vitality,  insuring  in- 
creased egg  production.     It    ia    thoroughly 
dry,  ready  to  feed,  or  may  be  used  in  the 
mash.    Sack  of  100  Iba.    $4.00. 
Write  today  for  sample  and  "Rarva"  booklet. 
i  RICHMOND  ABATTOIR.    Richmond,  Va. 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 


I 


Our  SpeclalUea  are 

POJlTRY.  EGGS.  CALVES, 

Dressed  Meats.  Muts  and  Butter 

Get  In  touch  with  ua 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

a4  Waihlntton  St  and  W«t  Wathlnfton  MI(L,Ne«  Yort 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


LIVE  POULTRY   WANTED 

at  market  prtoea.     Canuae  unlimited  quantity 

r„*iS-,'SSH  "***"'  HP-,  w  A"  InQulrle«  promptljr 

,,*5;w«red.  Quick    returns. 

Olbt)a  A  Bro.  326  N. Front  St.,  PhUa.,  Eat  1844 


i^     EGGS    Etc     — 8m*ll  conalKnniMits  from 

^jf^'^  kJi;  .      P.'""<l"'e'»  In  your   territory 

t^fS[/  bring  very  attractive  prices.     Returns  day  of 

—V      arrival.    Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradstreet. 

?EMITH  lOTTER  t  EGQ  CO..   170  Ouan*  $t.  N»  Vark.  M.  Y. 


CHICKS 


»12    per    100.— f.^.-;    per    600. 
Sliver  I.ared  and  White   Wyaii- 
....    „  „  dottes,   I'okin,    Rouen  and    In- 

dian Runner  Ducks,  »2  up,  icu  Biiu    in 

AL1>HAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R..39,  Phoenlxvllle.  Pa 


E(;ffs  Wanted  ''i?!'**^  P*"'"*"   '*'<'  '«"•  '^sh 

miZiA..    n  .  ^  white  or  brown  eRRs:   no  com- 

?^?S^  P-lH^Vfi"""?  "!'?''«  Immediately:    Reference:  Cha- 
l^WMa"  •^""•nl*  National  Hanks  BLAJ.VWOOD 

>  ARMS.  Inc..       330  East  S.lrd.  Ht..    New   York  nty 


S    C.  White  Leehorn    ye^nmB  hens  tor 


Stewartatown,  Pa. 


Wanted  W  ^"A^^^y^i^r.v,rcT'^'' 

"  —    39  S.  Water  8t.  Philadelphia!  Pa. 


WHITE    ROCKS    '^'^''•„"W    heavy l«yer. 

ORCHARn  FAHmV        »    f^^H  "^  «*'"*'     »**  P"-  I0« 
WKt.HAHl)  FARMH,        R.  I)   2,  Newton.  N.J. 


ARTHUR  h'*H.w«/h   •'S'^'liJ'*)!;  •°<'    "^CGS  »<> 


^oitjtrp 


OABE  OF  THE  OOOKEBELS 


Tt  is  exceedingly  poor  policy  to  place 
the  young  cockerels  that  are  to  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  with  flocks  of 
hens  or  pullets  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  they  are  brought  in  from  the 
summer  range.  Under  such  conditions 
they  fail  to  develop  into  as  good  breed- 
ers as  they  would  were  they  kept  entire- 
ly away  from  the  pullets  until  a  short 
time  before  it  is  desired  to  have  fertile 
eggs.  Not  only  do  they  fail  to  develop 
as  fully  as  they  otherwise  would,  but 
many  of  them  will  become  gallant  and 
refuse  to  eat,  leaving  the  hens  have  all 
the  food,  and  soon  they  are  so  thin  in 
flesh  as  to  be  absolutely  worthless. 

Many  persons  place  their  cockerels 
with  the  pullets  simply  to  keep  them 
from  fighting,  claiming  that  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  a  flock  of 
all  males  together  without  having  some 
of  the  birds  bulldozed  to  death.  Such 
experiences  are  frequent  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  cannot  be  helped,  but  the 
trouble  can  be  greatly  reduced  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

To  begin  with,  when  selecting  the 
cockerels  to  be  kept  for  breeders  they 
should  all  be  placed  in  the  new  quarters 
the  same  day,  adding  no  strangers  after- 
wards. Where  this  is  done  there  will 
usually  be  a  f ree-'for-all  fight  for  the  first 
day  or  so,  especially  if  the  birds  are 
from  different  flocks,  but  after  the  first 
fe^v  days  they  will  quiet  down  and  cause 
little  trouble  thereafter.  The  introduc- 
tion of  strangers,  however,  is  sure  to 
start  trouble  not  only  between  the 
strangers  and  the  flock  but  also  among 
the  members  of  the  flock. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  to  keep 
the  cockerels  contented  is  placing  them 
where    they    can    have    free    range,    or 
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sible.  Trouble  will  be  avoided  if  they 
are  housed  and  yarded  in  such  a  place 
that  they  cannot  see  the  pullets. 

There  should  always  be  at  least  25 
percent  more  cockerels  selected  than  are 
needed  to  allow  for  weeding  out  of  the 
no-account  birds  and  cowards,  as  there 
are  bound  to  be  a  number  cowed  down 
until  they  are  worthless  for  breeding 
purposes.  Such  birds  should  be  taken 
away  and  fattened  for  market. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  a 
flock  of  husky,  vigorous  male  birds  is 
to  select  a  larger  number  than  is  need- 
ed and  then,  while  in  the  winter  quar- 
ters, pick  out  all  that  show  lack  of 
spirit  or  courage,  leaving  only  the 
husky,  virile  fellows  for  breedcrs.^J. 
Raymond  Kessler,  Chester   Co.,   Pa. 


'SUMMER    SICKNESS' 
POULTRY 


OF 


The  department  of  poultry  husbandry 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  recently  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  poultrymen 
complaining  that  chicks  and  fowls  on 
range  were  dying  ofl'  in  large  numbers, 
suffering  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  poisoning.  In  all  cases  the  symp- 
toms were  the  same,  that  is,  the  birds 
were  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  becoming 
more  or  less  completely  prostrated,  lost 
control  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
neck.  In  some  cases  diarrhoea  was 
present.  Examination  showed  that  the 
cause  was  the  eating  of  semi-decayed 
flesh  of  some  kind.  In  most  cases  the 
trouble  was  most  prevalent  where  the 
poultry  was  out  on  the  range.  Birds 
had  died  in  the  weeds  or  tall  grass  and 
the  hot  weather  had  brought  about  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  carcasses.  The  other 
birds  seemed  to  pick  out  such  carcasses 


September   16,  19ij 

readily,  with  the  result  that  they  suffer- 
ed what  is  evidently  a  type  of  ptomaine 
poisoning.  During  the  past  two  years 
many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  re- 
ported. It  ia  advised  that  constant 
watch  bo  kept  of  all  ranges  on  which 
poultry  run.  Bury  no  dead  carcasgeg 
on  the  poultry  range;  preferably,  burn 
them.  Give  birds  suffering  from  lig^t 
attacks  half  a  toaspoonful  of  epsom 
salts,  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
poured  down  the  throat.  The  most  im. 
portant  step  is  finding  and  removing  the 
cause  and  avoiding  it  in  the  future. 
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AVERSION  TO  OATS 


We  frequently  hear  poultry  raisers 
make  the  statement  that  their  fowls 
especially  the  young  growing  stock 
'won't  eat  oats  and  when  fed  with  oth- 
er grains  they  leave  it  on  the  ground.' 

The  trouble  is  usually  the  poultry 
man's  fault,  for  if  his  fowls  refuse 
oats  there  is  evidence  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  fed  when  young,  or 
else  the  oats  that  is  being  used  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  hulls. 

Oats  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  that  can 
be  allowed  fowls  and  should  make  up  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  daily  ration  of 
both  young  and  old  birds.  It  is  an  espe- 
cially good  food  for  young  growin" 
chicks  and  will  be  found  an  excellent 
promoter  of  growth.  Of  course,  whole 
oats  with  the  hulls  on  should  never  be 
allowed  young  chicks  until  they  have 
reached  the  pound  size,  as  there  ig 
danger  of  the  hulls  causing  serious  con- 
gestion. 

However,  some  form  of  oats  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  chicks'  ration  from 
the  very  beginning.  Rolled  oats  mixed 
with  hard  boiled  eggs,  for  instance,  i.i 
on  many  farms  the  first  food  allowed 
the  young  chicks;  then  in  the  chick 
feed  pin  head  oats  can  be  made  a  part. 
As  the  chicks  increase  in  size  and  a 
larger  grain  feed  is  used,  hulled  oats 
can  be  fed  until  the  chicks  are  large 
enough  to  eat  oats  with  the  hulls  on. 

Tlie  best  way  to  introduce  whole 
oats  to  the  young  stock  is  to  feed  i'. 
soaked  for  the  first  two  weeks.  Soak 
the  oats  over  night  in  warm  water  and 
feed  the  next  day.  After  a/bout  two 
weeks  dry  oats  may  be  introduced  and 
there  will  usually  be  little  tro^ible 
found  in  inducing  the  chicks  to  eat  it. 
Flocks  of  young  chicks  that  are  allowed 
sprouted  oats  after  they  are  a  few 
weeks  old  are  usually  more  easily  in- 
duced to  eat  dry  oats.  Frequently  the 
oats  left  on  the  ground  will  be  found 
to  be  nothing  but  hulls  when  examined. 
Clipped  oats  is  the  best  and  by  far  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run  for  fowls. 

Ground  oats  makes  a  good  addition  to 
any  mash  mixture  and  can  be  added  in 
quantities  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  percent 
to  advantage.  For  very  young  chicks 
the  hulls  should  be  sifted  out,  but  for 
stock  over  the  one  pound  size  the  hulls 
can  be  left  without  the  least  danger  of 
causing  trouble.  Ground  oats  with  the 
hulls  left  in  makes  bulk  in  the  mash 
mixture  and  keeps  the  mass  from  pack- 
ing in  the  crop  of  the  bird.^J.  Ray- 
mond Kessler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Two-year-old  hens  had  better  be  sent 
to  the  market.  They  seldom  pay  for 
their  feed  if  kept  over  a  third  season. 

Feed  hoppers  greatly  reduce  the  work. 
If  they  are  kept  filled,  the  chicks  will 
never  go  hungry. 

If  your  chicks  are  not  doing  well 
something  is  wrong.  Look  out  for  lice 
and  for  worms  in  the  intestines. 

For  disinfecting  and  perfect  cleaning 
in  the  kitchen  add  borax  to  your  soap 
water.     Boiling  dish  towels  for  15  min 
utes  in   borax   water  leavei)  them  soft 
And  white. 
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The  "Best  Thing" 
About  Reo  Cars 


Thf   Nt:v  4-pasienteT   Reo   Six   Roadstrr, 
$1150 


The    New    7-paitenger    Reo    Six    Touring 
Car.  ft  150 


The  New  Reo  Six  7 -passenger  Sedan,  flTSO 


1500-pound  Reo  "Speed  Wagon,"  $1000 


m 


IT  WOULD  BE  DIFFICULT  to  say  just  what  is  the  "best  thing"  about 
Reo  automobiles  and  Reo  motor  trucks. 

ONE  WOULD  SAY  **the  service  that  goes  with  every  Reo."  Another 
would  say  * 'uniform  excellence"  is  "the  best  thing"  about  Reos. 

BUT  WE- WOULD  say  without  a  second's  hesitation  that  one  of  the 
best  things  is  the  fact  that  every  Reo  model  is,  long  has  been,  and  long 
will  be,  standard. 

FOR  IT  DOESN'T  MATTER  when  you  buy  a  Reo -in  season  or  out — 
this  year,  last  year  or  next  year— you  have  a  car  that  is  standard  and 
the  depreciation  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  automobile  of 
similar  price  or  passenger  capacity. 

YOU'D  SAY  REO  QUALITY  was  probably  the  "best  thing"  about 
Reos — and  of  course,  there's  no  gainsaying  that. 

REO  QUALITY  at  Reo  prices  is  universally  recognized  as  "The  Gold 
Standard  of  Values." 

THAT  IS  THE  BASIS  of  Reo  prosperity,  Reo  demand  and  Reo  reputa- 
tion, of  course. 

BUT  OTHERS  MAKE  good  cars— in  spots.  By  fits  and  starts  as  it 
were.  This  year  a  good  model;  last  year  one  they  are  not  so  proud  of; 
and  next  year — who  knows? 

THERE'S  SO  LITTLE  consistency  in  the  past  performances  of  most  of 
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BUT  REOS  RUN  TRUE  TO  FORM  always.  If  it's  a  Reo  then  it's  a 
good  car — no  matter  what  year  it  was  made. 

IF  IT'S  A  REO  there's  always  a  fixed  value  for  it  in  the  new,  or  in  the 
"used  car"  market. 

IS  IT  A  NEW  REO— it  will  command  a  premium.  "You  were  lucky  to 
get  a  Reo,"  is  an  expression  a  new  owner  hears  frequently. 

FOR  EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  the  demand  for  Reos  is  always 
greater  than  the  factory  output — always  has  been. 

IS  IT  A  1911  MODEL— any  dealer  will  tell  you  its  present  value- and 
they  won't  differ  five  per  cent  in  their  estimates. 

THAT'S  THE  REMARKABLE  difference  between  Reos  and  other 
cars — with  only  one  exception.     And  that  isn't  a  competitor  of  Reo. 

CONSIDER  THIS  most  carefully  in  your  selection  of  a  car — this  fact, 
that  every  Reo  model  is  standard  from  season  to  season. 

IT  IS  A  STAPLE,  not  a  novelty,  you  buy  when  you  buy  a  Reo. 

AND  IF  YOU  DO  have  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a  Reo,  whereas  you  can 
get  other  makes  right  off  the  floor — remember  there's  a  reason,  and 
that  reason  is  the  best  possible  reason  why  you  should  select  a  Reo  for 
yours. 

IT  MEANS  MONEY  in  pocket  for  you  in  years  to  come — as  well  as 
satisfaction  from  the  day  you  do  get  your  Reo. 


i-ton  Reo  Truik  {Chaiiit  only, 
wiih  Driver')  Seal  and  Cab),  $lt>50 

(.'Ml  Priccb  ..re  fob   LansinR,  Michigait) 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories:    Lansing,  Mich. 
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We  Will  Refund  =s 
Your   Money 

if  a  stove,  heater,  raDge  or  cellar 
furnace,  manuf actiired  by  ua,  does 
not  give  entire  satisfaction  after 
being  installed  by  your  local  dealer. 
This  if  a  real  guarantee  given  in 
writing.  Our  financial  responsi- 
bility IS  back  of  it  and  is  your  pro- 
tection. Our  40  year  reputation 
for  manufacturing  honest,  depend- 
able goods  is  the  best  indication  of 
satisfactory  service. 

COLUMBIAN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  made  of  the  best  material  by 
trained  workmen.  They  include 
every  tried-out  practical  device 
to  be  found  in  heating  and  cooking 
lines.  We  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  ranges,  heaters  and  furnaces  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Reservoir 
Ranges  for  use  in  country  homes. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


This  la  our  Ck>lumblan  Air  Tiitht 
Double  Heater.  Hard  or  soft  coal 
ran  be  used.  A  powerful  heater  and 
has  In  many  cases  saved  the  cost  of 
a  cellar  furnace.  A  trial  will  con- 
vince you  of  Its  worthiness.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular  which  tells 
more  about  It. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your 
vicinity  who  would  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  Columbian  line.  Write  us 
today  for  his  name. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

.\8k  your  banker  aa  to  our  responglblllty  or 
write  to  First  National  Bank.  Columbian 
National  Bank.  (;entral  Natlona'^  Bank  or 
Columbia  Trust  Co  .    all  of  Columbia.  Pa 


Milady's  Hands 

■pVERY  woman  dreads 
■"^  dish-washing  because 
it  make  the  hands  red  and 
roughens  the  skin,  but 
the  woman  "who  knows" 
does  not  fear  the  after- 
meal  clean-up;  she  adds 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

to  the  water  and  keeps  her 
hands  soft,  smooth  and  white. 

Borax  makes  dish-washing 
easy.  It  cuts  gre  ase  from  pots, 
pans  and  china;  makes  glass- 
ware and  silverware  sparkle. 

Borax  saves  the  hands  from 
injury  that  would  be  caused 
by  caustic  washing  powders, 
because  Borax  is  a  natural 
healer  and  antiseptic. 

Soft,  white  hanoB  are  one  of 
woman's  g^reatost  assets. 

Keep  ZO  Mule  Team 
Rrrrax  on  your  kitchen 
shelf.  Buy  it  from  your 
dealer  today. 


Household 


SANDWICHES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Late  summer  and  early  faJl  sees 
frequent  demands  for  sandwiches  of  all 
sorts.  At  this  time  the  push  of  th-^ 
work  lets  up  and  auto  and  picnic  trips 
are  in  order,  with  soon  the  school  lunch- 
es to  be  provided  for.  Hearty  sand- 
wtiches,  delicate  sandwiches,  with  a 
variety  of  filling  will  be  relished.  Each 
kind    should    be    carefully    wrapped    in 


biscuit  dough,  roll  thin  and  cut  out 
large.  Bake  quite  brown,  cool  and 
spread  with  butter  and  a  filling  made 
of  1  cup  chopped  cold  chicken,  or  any 
good  delicately  flavored  cold  meat, 
moistened  with  mayonnaise;  add  a  bit 
of  chopped  olives  or  pimentos  if  Hkod. 
.lam  filling  is  also  good  for  biscuits.— 
Mabel  G.  Feint,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i^eptemhor    1(5,    igjg 

yolk,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and 
sugar,  stick  the  fat  with  doves  pierced 
thru  raisins.  Make  inch-deep  lucisionx 
at  various  places  on  the  ham,  press 
them  open  and  pour  in  i  pint  of  sherrv 
wine.  Bake  in  the  oven  30  minutes  to 
bake  all  this  seasoning  thoroly  in,  bast 
ing  every  five  minutes.  Do  not  cut  \xi\. 
til  perfectly  cold. — ^The  Editor. 


BABY  CAB  NET 


CANNING  METHODS  ADVOCATED 


Dotted  net  or  plain  mosquito  bar 
makes  a  pretty  screen  for  baby's  car- 
riage. To  get  the  size  of  net  needed, 
measure  over  the  highest  part  of  car- 
riage, the  length  and  breath,  and  down 
below  the  top  edge  of  the  carriage 
body.  Allow  for  a  hem  wide  enough  to 
run  in  an  elastic  tape  which  just  fits 
snugly  around  the  carriage  bddy.  A 
frill  can  be  secured  by  allowing  a  1*- 
inch  wider  hem  than  needed  for  the 
tape  casing.  A  cover  made  thus  will 
be  an  improvement  over  a  loose  net 
laid  over  the  top,  because  the  loose 
net  often  blows  oflf  when  the  cab  is  on 
the  porch. — ^Eva  C.  Murray. 


ICES  AND  ICE  CEEAM 


KEEP  FLIES  AWAV  FROM  BABY. 

waxed  paper  to  prevent  a  mingling  of 
flavors.  Sunday  night  suppers  and  of- 
ten field  lunches  swell  the  list  of  oc- 
casions. 

Brown  Bread  with  Raisins.  —  This 
makes  a  sandwich  so  hearty  and  deli- 
cious that  all  the  filling  needed  is  good 
firm    butter.      To   make:    1    cup   yellow 


Caramel  Sauce  for  Ice  Cream. — Melt 
2  ounces  unsweetened  chocolate  over 
hot  water,  add  2  cups  light  brown  sugar, 
i  cup  new  milk,  bubter  size  of  walnut. 
Cook  to  soft  ball  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Pour  a  large  spoonful  hot  over 
each  dish  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 

Lemon  Ice. — One  quart  sweet  milk,  2 


The  "cold-pack"  method  of  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  receiving  a 
large  share  of  interest  by  women  and 
;firls  thruout  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Pearl  MacDonald,  in  charge  of 
liome  economics  extension  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  who,  in  her 
work  thruout  the  state,  is  constantly  de- 
monstrating the  canning  of  farm  pro- 
ilucts,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  homekeepera  in 
this  art.  A  large  amount  and  a  larger 
variety  of  vegetables  should  be  pre- 
served in  this  way. 

Such  vegetables  as  spinach,  asparagus, 
corn,  peas,  beans,  beets  and  carroti 
should  be  put  up  by  every  housewife,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  generous  supply 
of  these  products  for  the  winter  months, 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have  a  spe- 
cial value  in  the  diet  because  they  sup- 
ply mineral  salts  and  acids  to  the 
body. 
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PENNSTI.VANIA     FARMEB     PATTESM8 

Be  sure  to  g\\e  the  figures  and  letters  of 
n'lng  of  eacli  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  meaanre 
wlien  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  meaRuri> 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  PennsyWani*  Farmer,  261-263  So. 
Third  Stree,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1841. — ^Boys'  Blouse. — Cut  in  3  sizes: 
tj,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  requires 
;'.J  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  12- 
\  t*ar  size.     Price  of  pattora  10  cents. 

1549. — Girls'  One-Piece  Dress. —<hit  in 
4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  re- 
quires ^l  yards  of  .'Ifi-inch  material  for 
an  8-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

182-1. — Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 
.12,  .'U,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches,  bust 
measure.  It  requires  7J  yards  of  44- 
ineh  material  for  a  >36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  3  2-3  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,   10  cents. 

Blouse,  1837.  Skirt,  1834.— A  popular 
Suit  in  Sport  Style. — Blouse,  1837,  cut 


BABY  CRIB  AND  PLAY  COOP  ON  WHEELS. 

FINISHED  IN  WHITE  PAINT  AND  GALVANIZED  WIRE.  WOULD  BE  BETTER  FOR  BABYS  E>  ES  IF 
MADE  OF  DARK  WOOD  AND  DARK  SCREEN. 


*-WAYS    mantion  Penntrlvaoia  Parmar 

^wh«n  writing  to  our  adrertMars.      This  will 

rou   Drompt  attantioo    wad  »«nri«^ 


cornmeal,  1  cup  whole  wheat  flour,  1 
cup  each  of  graham  and  wheat  flour,  1 
cup  sour  milk,  i  cup  warm  water,  i  cup 
molasses,  1  cup  raisins,  i  teaspoon  salt, 
IJ  teaspoons  soda.  Pour  into  three  1- 
Ib.  baking  powder  cans,  and  steam  3 
hours.     Cool,  slice  and  butter. 

Boston  Sandwiches. — Butter  thin  slic- 
es of  good  brown  bread,  and  fill  with  a 
paste  made  by  rubbing  cold  baked 
beans  with  2  tablespoons  of  fresh 
horseradish  sauce  to  each  cup  of  bean 
pulp.  Mustard  dressing  may  be  used 
if  liked  instead  of  the  horseradish. 

Pimento  Sandwiches. — ^Spread  thinly 
sliced  and  buttered  yeast  bread  with  a 
paste  made  by  rubV)ing  pimentos  with 
equal  parts  of  any  good  boiled  dressing. 

Cottage  Cheese  Sandwiches.  —  Rich 
cottage  choose  mixed  with  plenty  of 
cream  makes  a  delicious  filling  for 
either  white  or  brown  bread  sandwiches. 
It  may  be  varied  by  adding  chopped 
olives  or   finely  cut  pimentos. 

Peanut  Cheese  Sandwiches. — A  fine 
filling  for  raised  graham  bread  sand- 
wiches is  made  by  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  peanut  butter  to  one  pack- 
age of  cream  or  snappy  cheese,  blend- 
ing thoroly,  and  adding  a  dash  of  salt 
and  paprika. 

Biscuit  Sandwiches  with  Chicken  Fill- 
ing.— Make    a    tender    baking    powder 


cups  sugar,  juice  of  3  lemons.  Mix  the 
lemon  juice  and  let  stand,  adding  the 
milk  only  just  before  freezing. 

Frozen  Dessert.  —  One  pint  sweet 
cream,  1  cup  sugar,  i  cup  strong  coffee. 
Whip  the  cream,  add  the  sugar  (sifted), 
then  the  coffee.  Put  in  a  mold,  sur- 
ronnd  with  salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand 
2  hours. 

Pineapple  Foam. — Beat  1  cup  thin 
cream,  until  stiff,  add  whites  of  2  eggs, 
well-ibeaten,  i  cup  powdered  sugar,  } 
cup  grated  pineapple,  and  juice  of  § 
lemon.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses.  — 
Edith  Marvel,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


KENTUCBIY  WINED  HAM  FOR 
COLD  SERVING 


A  mo.<»t  delicious  ham  baking  method 
of  Kentucky  cooks  is  as  follows:  After 
soaking  in  cold  water  24  hours,  put  it 
in  a  boiler,  add  cold  water  and  let  sim- 
mer (not  boil)  1.5  minutes  for  each 
pound,  then  pour  off  the  water,  pour 
on  fresh  boiling  water,  and  add  A  cup 
vinegar,  2  or  3  bay  leaves,  a  few  cloves. 
Finish  cooking  (15  minutes  more  for 
each  pound).  Let  ham  remain  in  this 
water  until  cool,  then  skin  and  make  a 
mustard  paste  of  2  tablespoons  of  mus- 
tard mixed  with  vinegar;  spread  this 
over   the   ham,  brush   with  beaten   egg; 


in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  '^ 
inches,  bust  measure.  Skirt,  1834,  <*"* 
in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  •!■- 
inches,  waist  measure.  It  will  requir' 
Tgyards  of  44-inch  material  fo*"  the 
entire  suit  in  a  S6-inch  size.  The  aklr' 
measures  about  8i  yards  ajt  the  foet- 
Two  seperate  patterns,  10  cents  f"^ 
^ach  pattern, 


Gra^e 


TROY    ORANGE    A    LEADER 


Troy  Grange,  in  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa.  has  the  distinction  of  having  not 
only  the  finest  hall,  but  the  largest 
membership  in  the  county,  and  is  third 
in  number  of  members  in  the  state, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  first  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  Having  already 
added  over  70  members  to  their  num- 
ber since  January  1. 

This  grange  had  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining on  August  9,  Charles  M.  Gard- 
ner, High  Priest  of  Demeter,  of  West- 
field  Mass.,  who  conducted  a  helpful 
meeting  at  the  hall  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and 
gave  an  address  at  Alparan  Park  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  afternoon. 

He  gave  instructions  in  the  unwritten 
work  in  first  5  degrees  and  urged  more 
thoroness  iu  the  work.  He  spoke  iu 
part  as  follows:  "You  never  saw  a 
Grange  that  did  good  ritualistic  work 
that  was  not  a  good  grange.  It  keeps 
the    members    interested.      Have    a    de- 


wliere  no  other  organization  reaches. 
Our  people  arc  workers.  Help  the  world, 
not  the  United  States  only. 

"More  dreadful  things  are  takinj^ 
place  in  the  world  today  than  ever  hti 
fore.  The  Powers,  which  thought  they 
could  say  'You  can  go  so  far  and  no 
farther,'  are  now  at  war  with  each 
other.  What  has  become  of  the  Police 
Power  of  the  world? "—L.  M.  R. 


trred  the  contest.  A  delegation  of  •"j4 
memibers  from  North  Orwell  Grange 
visited  Rome  Grange  Thursday  evening, 
August  10.  Program  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Helen  Moore,  Lecturer  of  North 
Orwell  Grange  and  was  fine,  consisting 
of  a  short  address  by  L.  B.  Sexton, 
County  Deputy,  music,  recitations,  etc. 


Among  the  Granges 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. — Pomona  Grange, 
No.  23,  started  a  contest  beginning 
June  1st,  and  ending  January  1,  1917. 
A  prize  is  to  bo  given  the  grange  receiv- 
ing the  most  points,  for  membership, 
attendance,  etc.  One  hundred  points 
are  allowed  a  subordinate  grange  that 
visits  another  grange  within  the  county, 
and  takes  charge  of  literary  hour,  pro- 
viding at  least  eight  persons  are  in 
the  visiting  party. 

Quite  a  number  of  granges  have   en- 


Grangers,  don't  be  too  backward 
with  showing  your  sympathies  in  the 
times  of  a  brother's  or  sister's  trials. 
Remember  that  we  are  a  family,  held 
in  bonds  of  fraternity  and  brotherly 
love  and  that  in  sorrow  a  warm  hand 
clasp,  a  loving  word  and  a  little  heart- 
felt interest  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
draw  still  tighter  those  bonds.  Know 
your  brother's  or  sister's  wants,  then 
assist  in  alleviating  them.  That's  the 
true  Granger. — A.  G.  . 

Don't  let  the  grange  be  known  only 
as  an  organization  of  protest.  It  is 
built  for  constructive  work  as  well,  and 
there  ia  some  needed. 


roEE 


Write  na  ■  po»UI  today. 
Lat  u>  mall  you  tliiibiK 
book  uf  the  Tory  Uteat, 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


;;rS."d.7°N'.w  vrrli'-.tyl..  in  wall;p.p.r.-th«  moet  beauUfol 

*^  ■        -' -"-ftra.    IX^n  t  •i'lwct  your  t 

_„_,_.,,  .„., „ ,  yourentlrohomoluicl  <jol.-. 

Ow  r^SirtabVy  low  price. l.e«in  et  So  for  a  double  roll. 


imtu-'rnl  ."hfVJn  in  manv'ywa."  i»>'n'[  •'^icl  your  paper  until  you 
K'e  1!^  '  th*m.    Beauiify  your  enUr..  hum. and. .Jo ft  at  .mall  cet. 


38o  paparu  a  big  room 

Thia  bis  new  liook  telle  tiow  you  rando  the 
ork  youreelf. quickly  and  .Mily.niaiilr.B 
le  narlor.  dinlne  room  l>-dr<K>n>a  and 
Jl^riKhter.  cfisericr,  ftiur.ly  n.w. 
m'tmUa  thew. !)»  ..riBlnal  palt.rn»  we 

r.Ka't'iar."^^n;/w;-,.te?rj;;k".^ 

7223  Store*  Bldg.,  New  York 


pREE  OUR  NEW  MODEL    pREf 


Bend  no  money,  Just  your  name  on  a  postal  card 
and  learn,  by  return  ninll,  Imw  to  get  the  Best 
VACUUM  CLEANER  Mad*  without  ooating  yeu 
one  eent.  HhlpixMl  direct  from  tlie  factory .^Qar- 
anteed  for  (6)  years.  Rehable  LIVB  ACKNT9 
wanted  everywhere.    Write  tuday,  dont  delay. 

THB  WARNER  CO.  Dtpt  J   Munei*.  Ind. 


LWAYS    mention  Pen  nay  I  TanSa  Farmar 

k  when  virritins  to  our  advertiser*.      Thia  will 

insure    you    prompt  attention    and   aerviea. 


MEAD  C.  KNIGHTS   MASTtlR  TROY  GRANGE. 

gree  team.  Commit  to  memory  your 
work.  You  are  taking  iu  up-to-date 
people.     Keep   up   with  them." 

The  centre  of  the  grange  is  the  un- 
written work  of  which  there  is  only 
one  copy,  and  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  High  Priest  of  Demeter,  who  is 
responsible  for  any  changes  made  in  un- 
written work.  The  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington in  November  will  be  the  Golden 
Jubilee,  or  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
order. 

At  the  Park  "American  Citizens" 
was  his  sifbjeot  "Who  are  theyf" 
Most  of  us  are  decendonts  of  foreigners. 
In  a  school  of  1918  pupils  comprised  of 
the  lower  grades,  the  children  under  10 
years  of  age  were  told  to  learn  where 
their  parents  were  born.  Only  40  were 
from  American  born   parents. 

New  citizenship  will  soon  be  in  con- 
trol. While  foreigners  are  paying  mort- 
gages, our  young  men  are  putting  mort- 
j^ages  on.  The  help  problem  is  no  trou- 
ble to  them.    They  raise  their  help. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  first  Polish 
man  came  to  Westfield.     Now  there  are 
6710    in    that    section.      Many    granges 
are  now  being  organized  with  all  char 
ter  members   foreigners. 

"The  problem  of  the  grange  is  this 
New  Citizenship.  How  shall  we  assimu- 
late  this  foreign  element.  They  dif- 
fer in  many  ways  from  us.  They  are 
true  to  their  creed.  They  are  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  the  great  West.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  ia  no  crime.  Trouble 
comes  only  from  controversary.  Grange 
ii  80  wide,  extending  into  many  places 
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For   perfect   result*    uie    Atlantic 

Rayolivht  Oil  in   Rayo  Lamp*. 

Many  beautiful  designs  moderately 

priced^$1.90  up.     Ask  your  dealer 


Pigs  and  Kerosene 

Agricultural  colleges  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  best  feeding  methods  for 
pigs.  By  scientific  study  they  de- 
termine what  will  practically  assure 
success  and  profits. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  kerosene  ? 
Just  this:  scientific  research  by  ex- 
perts has  produced  a  kerosene  for  you 
to  feed  your  lamps  and  oil  stoves — a 
kerosene  so  highly  refined,  so  pure  in 
form,  that  it  is  called 

ATLANTXI  C 

Ra^[kdit 


to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  kinds.     It 

will  not  smell,  smoke  or  char  the  wicks.  You 

can  have  a  brilliant  yet  soothing  light  and  a 

steady,   room-filling  heat    without   fussing 

with  burners,  trimming  wicks  and  turning 

the  flame    up  and  down.    When    used    in 

lanterns  it  gives  a  clear,  far-reaching  light. 

And  it  costs  not  a  penny  more  than  ordinary 

kinds.    Always  ask  for  it  by  name. 

Watch  for  the  sign— Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  For  Sale  Here.    You're  likely  to 

find  it  a  reliable  place  to  do  most  of  your  buying.  When  the  wind  howls,  and  the 

snow  packs  along  the  windows,  it's  a  heap  o'  comfort  to  have 
a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  on  hand.  Don't  take  it 
home  unless  the  brand  name  is  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh   and    Philadelphia 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil  Heater 

No  chopping 
kindlini;,  no  shov- 
eling coal,  no  tink- 
ering with  draughts. 
Just  strike  a  match 
and  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  will  keep 
you  warm  and  comfortable,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  wind  blows. 
You  won't  have  any  smoke,  soot, 
ashes,  or  the  slightest  odor.  Any 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
Perfection  Oil  Heaters,  priced 

$3.50  to  $5.00 
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THE  FUR  BRINGERS 

By  Hulbert  Footner 

Copyright  The  Frank  A.  Muniey  Co. 


CHAPTER  XLI  (Continued). 


Colina  continued  her  story  of  the 
events  on  the  fateful  night  the  flour 
was  burned.  The  crowded  courtroom 
was  perfectly  quiet,  so  great  was  the 
interest  in  her  story. 

"Nesis  did  not  see  what  happened  at 
the  boat.  The  crowd  was  too  great  for 
her  to  get  near.  But  next  morning  when 
they  came  back  she  heard  Myengeen 
say  to  Watusk  that  Gordon  Strange  had 
sent  word  that  they  must  tie  Ambrose 
Doane  up  and  carry  him  away.  She  said 
it  was  soon  known  thruout  the  tribe 
that  if  the  police  came  everybody  was 
to  say  that  Ambrose  Doane  made  all 
the  trouble.  She  said  he  was  tied  up 
and  carried  away  on  a  horse.  When 
they  all  got  to  the  Kakisa  River  a  week 
later  she  found  that  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Gordon  Strange 's  house,  and  watched 
day  and  night." 

So  far  the  power  of  Colina 's  story 
had  carried  her  hearers  along  breath- 
lessly with  her.  Not  until  she  reached 
this  point  did  a  very  obvious  question 
occur  to  the  judge. 

"One  moment,  Miss  Gaviller, "  he 
said.  "I  presume  you  understand  that 
this  story  would  have  more  weight  as 
evidence  if  the  girl  Nesis  was  produced 
in  court.    Can  she  be  brought  here!" 

Once  more  Colina  faltered  —  and 
steeled  herself.  Her  eyes  became  misty 
but  she  looked  directly  at  the  judge. 
"My  Lord,"  she  said  simply,  "she  is 
dead." 

CHAPTEE  XLH 


The  Avenging  of   Nesis 

His  lordship  started  back  thoroly  dis- 
composed. "Really!  Really!"  he  mur- 
mured helplessly.  The  prisoner  hid  his 
face  in  his  arms  again.  An  audible 
wave  of  compassion  traveled  over  the 
room. 

"Should  I  tell  about  thatf"  Colina 
asked  quietly. 

The  judge  signified  his  assent. 

"On  the  third  morning  on  the 
prairie,"  Colina  continued,  "the  In- 
dians found  us  again.  They  had  track- 
ed us  all  the  way  from  the  Kakisa.  They 
did  not  attack  us,  but  followed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind. 

"There  were  about  fifty  of  them. 
Whenever  we  stopped  to  rest  or  eat, 
they  rode  around  us  in  a  big  circle  yell- 
ing and  firing  their  guns  in  the  air  — 
trying  to  break  our  nerve." 

A  gasp  escaped  her  hearers  at  the 
picture  she  evoked — three  women  on 
the  wide  prairie,  and  a  horde  of  yelling 
savages! 

"I  did  not  mind  them  so  much," 
Colina  went  on  simply,  ' '  for  I  was  sure 
they  were  too  cowardly  to  attack  us. 
But  our  food  was  all  gone  by  this  time 
and  I  could  not  leave  the  others  to  hunt 
for  game.  The  horses  were  completely 
played  out.  At  night  we  suflFered  from 
the  cold.  We  could  not  make  a  fire  be- 
cause the  light  of  it  blinded  us  and 
showed  us  to  the  Indians.  On  the  fourth 
night  as  we  were  trying  to  push  on  in 
the  hope  of  losing  them  in  the  dark,  the 
horse  that  Nesis  was  riding  fell  down 
and  died  in  his  tracks.  After  that  we 
took  turns  walking. 

"Neat  day  they  easily  found  us 
again.  It  was  very  cold,  and  we  could 
.scarcely  keep  K"in>j.  In  the  afternoon 
we  camn  to  the  edge  of  the  bench  of  the 
Spirit  Biver.    It  wa#  «  long  way  down 


to  tlie  bank.  When  we  got  there  we 
saw  that  heavy  ice  was  running  in  the 
river.  We  had  to  travel  another  mile 
along  the  bank  before  we  saw  enough 
(lead  timber  in  one  place  to  make  a  raft. 
I  was  afraid  we  wouldn't  have  strength 
enough  to  move  it.  We  hadn't  eaten 
for  two  days. 

"It  was  still  daylight,  and  we  made 
a  fire  there.  The  Indians  came  and 
watched  us  from  a  little  knoll,  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  back.  Cora  took  one 
o-f  the  remaining  horses  away  and  killed 
it,  and  brought  back  meat  to  the  fire, 
and  we  ate  a  little.  I  thought  if  we 
slept  a  little  while  would  be  better 
aihle  to  start  the  raft.  So  Cora  and  I 
lay  down  while  Nesis  kept  watch." 

Colina 's  voiice  was  siiaking.  She 
paused  to  steady  it.  "I  was  careful  to 
choose  a  place  out  in  the  open,"  she 
went  on.  "We  were  in  a  grassy  bot- 
tom beside  the  river.  The  nearest  cover 
was  a  poplar  bluflP  about  three  hundred 
yards  back.  He — he  must  have  crawled 
down  to  that.  I  was  awakened  by  a  shot. 
They  had  got  her!" 

Colina 's  clenched  hands  were  pressed 
close  together,  her  head  was  down.  The 
quiet  voice  broke  out  a  little  wildly. 

"Ah!  I  have  never,  never  ceased  to 
blame  myself!  I  should  not  have  slept! 
I  ought  not  to  have  let  her  watch!  But 
I  never  thought  they  would  dare 
shoot!" 

Colina  went  on  in  a  schooled  voice 
more  affecting  than  an  outcry. 

"Nesis  was  shot  thru  the  breast.  I 
had  nothing  to  give  her.  I  staunched  the 
wound  the  best  way  I  could.  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  could  not  live.  Indeed, 
I  prayed  that  she  would  not  linger — in 
such  pain.  She  lived  thruout  the  night. 
She  was  conscious  most  of  the  time — 
and  smiling.    She  died  at  daybreak. 

"I  do  not  know  what  happened  after 
that.  I  gave  out.  It  was  Cora  who  saw 
the  launch  coming  down  the  river  and 
signaled  it  with  her  petticoat.  They 
landed  and  carried  us  aboard.  I  remem- 
ber that.  I  wanted  them  to  turn  back 
and  take  us  to  the  crossing.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  go  against  the  current  on 
account  of  the  ice.  They  took  us  down 
to  Fort  Enterprise.  We  took  Nesis. 
She  is  buried  there. 

"At  Fort  Enterprise  we  had  to  wait 
until  the  ice  packed  in  the  river,  and 
enough  snow  fell  to  make  a  winter 
trail.  Then  we  started  with  dog  teams. 
I  brought  Captain  Stinson  and  my  ser- 
vant, Cora  Thomas,  for  additional  wit- 
nesses. It  is  seven  hundred  miles.  That 
is  why  we  were  so  long." 

Mr.  Pascoe  rose.  His  erstwhile  ruddy 
cheeks  showed  an  odd  pallor  under  the 
the  purple  veins,  and  he  looked  thoroly 
disconcerted.  "My  Lord,"  he  said, 
"this  is  a  very  affecting  tale.  It  is, 
however,  my  painful  duty  to  protest 
against  its  admission  as  evidence." 

Colina  interrupted  him.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  said  quickly.  She  produc- 
ed a  little  book  from  inside  her  dress. 
"May  I  explain  further?"  she  asked 
the  judge  eagerly. 

"One  moment,  please,  Mr.  Pascoe," 
said  his  lordship.  He  signed  to  Colina 
to  proceed. 

"I  meant,  of  course,  to  bring  Nesis 
here,"  Colina  continued.  "When  I  saw 
that — that  I  never  would,  while  I  did- 
n't know  anything  about  courts  or  evi- 
dence, I  felt  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
have  a  written   statement. 

This  book  is  my  diary  that  I  always 


carry  with  me.  That  night  I  wrote  in 
the  blank  pages  what  Nesis  had  told 
me,  and  later  when  she  was  conscious 
I  read  it  to  her,  and  she  affirmed  it  sen- 
tence by  sentence.  She  understood  how 
important  it  was. 

"You  may  know  that  she  compre- 
hended what  she  was  doing  because  she 
made  me  make  changes — you  will  find 
them  here.  At  the  end  I  wrote  her 
name  and  sh€  made  a  cross.  Cora 
Thomas  heard  me  read  it  to  her,  and 
saw  her  make  her  mark." 

The  judge  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
book. 

Once  more  Mr.  Pascoe  rose.  "My 
Lord,"  he  said,  "it  must  be  clear  to 
you  that  the  ends  of  justice  have  been 
defeated  by  the  dramatic  power  of  this 
tale.  It  would  be  farcial  to  ask  this 
jury  to  delive  an  impartial  verdict 
now.  This  new  evidence  must  be  weigh- 
ed and  sifted  with  calm  minds.  I  re- 
quest that  you  declare  a  mistrial,  and 
that—" 

A  still  more  dramatic  surprise  await- 
ed Mr.  Pascoe  and  the  court.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  telling  of  Colina 's  pain- 
ful tale  Gordon  Strange  had  been  for- 
gotten by  all  in  the  room  except  th^ 
policemen  detailed  to  watch  him.  This 
man  suddenly  made  a  spring  toward 
the  half-breed,  where  he  sat  huddled 
beside  his  table.  He  was  too  late.  The 
court  was  electrified  by  the  muffled 
sound  of  a  shot.  Strange  fell  forward 
on  the  table.  A  revolver  clattered  to 
the  floor  from  under  his  coat. 

CHAPTER  XLIII 


Newspaper  Clippings 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Prince  George  Star,  January  19,  19-- 
Extra. 

NOT  GUILTY! 
At  7.53  P.  M.  the  jury  in  the  trial 
of  Ambrose  Doane  for  treason- 
felony  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  without  leaving  their  seats. 
This    was    a    foregone    conclusion. 


the  acquitted  man  received  an  im- 
mense ovation  from  the  waiting 
crowd. 

From    the   Prince   George   Star,    Jan- 
uary 27,  19 — . 

CAVILLER  IS  OtJT! 

At  the  head  offices  of  the  North- 
east Fur  Company  it  was  given  out 
this  morning  that  the  resignation 
of  John  Gaviller,  the  Company's 
trader  at  Fort  Enterprise,  had  been 
accepted  to  take  effect  immediate- 
ly- 

Duncan  MacDonald,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Company,  said,  when 
asked  for  a  further  statement: 
"Mr.  Gaviller 's  resignation  was 
requested  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice. Owing  to  the  conditions  of 
our  business  the  traders  have  to  be 
given  the  widest  latitude  in  the 
command  of  their  posts,  and  we  do 
not  always  know  what  is  going  on. 

"Mr.  Gaviller  was  very  success- 
ful at  Enterprise,  but  the  disclos- 
ures at  the  Doane  trial  showed 
that  his  act,s  have  not  always  been 
in  accord  with  the  policy  of  this 
company  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians. To  our  mind  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  is  more  important  than 
profits." 

Mr.  Gaviller  was  later  found  at 
tlio  Royal  George  Hotel.     Upon  be 
ing  shown  the  foregoing  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  of  it. 

"Put  not  your  trust  in  corpora- 
tions!" he  said.  "I  have  given 
them  thirty  years  of  my  life,  my 
best  years,  and  here  I  am  turned 
out  over  night!  It  is  the  threat 
i>f  a  parliamentary  investigation 
that  has  led  them  to  their  present 
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panic  and  attempt  to  make  me  a 
scapegoat. 

"If  they  think  I'll  take  it  lying 
down  they  are  much  mistaken.  The 
Indians'  welfare  more  important 
than  profits,  ehf  Excuse  me  if  i 
laugh."  Mr.  Gaviller  added  some- 
what stronger  expression. 

"You  can  say  from  me,"  he 
went  on,  "that  not  only  have  I  al- 
ways followed  instructions  to  the 
letter,  but  that  twice  a  year  I  laid 
my  books  open  to  the  Company  in- 
spector, who  was  informed  of  the 
minutest  details  of  my  transactions. 

"I  accept  my  share  in  the  blame 
for  what  happened.  I  have  learn- 
ed my  lesson.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this,  that  the  policy  pursued  at 
Fort  Enterprise  was  the  Company's 
policy — letter  and  spirit. 

"Moreover,  in  my  time  Fort  En- 
terprise has  paid  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Company,  and  I  have 
not  profited  one  cent  beyond  my 
salary." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Gaviller 'a 
daughter  came  down-stairs  and  he 
would  say  no  more.  Miss  Gaviller 
declined   to  speak   for  publication. 

From   the   Prince   George   Star,  Feb 
ruary  3,  19 — . 

A  BEAUTITXJL  ADORNMENT 

Our  city  has  the  honor  of  contain- 
ing at  the  present  moment  the  most 
beautiful  set  of  furs  ever  exhibited 
in  America.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
window  of  Messrs.  Renfrew  & 
Watkins's  establishment  on  Oliver 
Avenue. 

It  consists  of  three  magnificent 
black  fox  skins  smooth  and  lustrous 
as  jet,  except  for  the  snowy  tips 
of  the  brushes.  Two  of  the  pelts 
go  to  the  neck-piece,  while  the 
third — the  most  beautiful  skin  that 
ever  came  of  the  north  in  the  opin- 
ion of  these  experienced  furriers — 
makes  the  muff. 

Mr.  RpTifrpivir  refused  t"  **"*  " 
value  on  the  furs,  but  w?  learn  on 
good  authority  that  they  are  in- 
sured for  five  thousand  dollars. 
There  are  romantic  and  tragic  as- 
sociations with  these  furs.  Two 
of  the  pelts  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Renfrew  for  some 
time.  He  held  them  on  specula- 
tion until  he  could  obtain  a  third 
to  complete  the  set. 

This  one,  the  finest  of  the  three, 
was  brought  out  last  August  by 
Ambrose  Doane.  This  was  the  skin 
which  almost  cost  John  Gaviller  his 
life,  and  indirectly  induced  a  re- 
bellion among  the  Kakisa  Indians. 
All  those  who  followed  the  course 
of  the  recent  trial  will  remember  it. 

Upon  obtaining  the  third  pelt, 
Mr.  Renfrew  sent  the  three  to  Lon- 
don to  be  dressed  and  made  up. 
They  have  just  been  returned.  A 
purchaser  has  already  been  found 
for  the  set.  His  name  is  kept  se- 
cret, but  we  are  assured  that  the 
beautiful  furs  will  remain  in  this 
province. 

From   the   Prince   George   Star,  Feb 
ruary   3,  19—. 

GAVILLER  GOES  WITH  MINOT 
ft  DOANE 

An  interesting  fact  leaked  out 
yesterday  when  it  became  known 
that  Ambrose  Doane  had  made  an 
offer  to  John  Gaviller  to  take 
charge  of  fchle  new  trading-post 
that  Minot  &  Doane  purpose  estab- 
lishing on  Great  Buffalo  Lake. 

Mr.  Doane  could  not  be  found  by 
the  Star  reporter.  Since  tho  trial 
he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  bis  time 
dodging  reporters.  He  has  a  pri 
vate  room  at  the  Athabasca  Club 
which     no    representative    of    the 
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press  has  yet  succeeded  in  locating. 
John  Gaviller  was  found  at  his  ho- 
tel. He  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  seemed  very  pleased  by 
his  new  prospects. 

<«It  tells  its  own  story,  doesn't 
itf"  he  said.  "I  belong  to  the 
north.  I  have  traded  up  there  thir- 
ty years,  and  I  will  not  be  any 
vvorse  trader  for  what  has  happen- 
ed." 

In  answer  to  further  questions  he 

only  shook  his  head.  "I  talked  too 
much  to  you  fellowis  the  other 
day,"  he  said.  "You  caught  me  at 
a  disadvantage.  Nothing  more  to 
say.  The  arrangements  between 
Ambrose  Doane  and  me  concern  no- 
body hut  ourselves.  I  may  sa/. 
however,  that  our  relations  are  of 
the  happiest    nature." 

From  the   Prince    George    Star,    Feb 
ruary  21,  19     . 

THE  CULMINATION  OF  A 
ROMANCE 

In  another  column  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Ambrose  Doane  to  Miss 
Colina  Gaviller,  which  took  plaie 
a  week  ago  today. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  Dy 
Rev.  Algernon  Mitford.  The  only 
witnesses  were  the  bride's  father, 
who  gave  her  away,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Denholm. 

With  the  traveling  costume  the 
bride  wore  the  wonderful  set  of 
black-fox  furs  which  have  been 
town  talk  during  the  past  month. 
Ambrose  Doane  was  the  purchaser. 
The  news  was  suppressed  until  to- 
day on  account  of  the  desire  of  all 
parties  to  avoid  further  publicity. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doane 
and  Mr.  Gaviller  left  for  the  north 
by  stage  on  the  same  day.  They 
part  company  at  Miwasa  landing; 
the  bride  and  groom  continue  north 
to  Moultrie  on  Lake  Miwasa,  while 
Mr.  Gaviller  goes  northwest  to 
Fort  Enterprise  to  settle  his  affairs, 
thence  to  his  new  post  on  Great 
Buffalo  Lake. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Doane  is  to 
run  the  post  at  Moultrie,  whils 
his  partner,  Mr.  Minot,  will  oper- 
ate an  opposition  store  to  tlie 
Company  at  Fort  Enterprise. 

Their  way  lies  over  tho  regu- 
lar winter  road  over  the  ice  of 
the  Wiwasa  River.  Job,  the  littie 
dog  who  was  mentioned  so  often 
during  the  trial,  will  be  n  member 
of  the  party. 

(The  End.) 
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"Tell  me  your  name,  my  little  maid; 

I  can't  find  you  without  it." 
My  name  is  Shiny-eyes,"  she  said. 
"Yes,  but  your   last."   She   shook    her 

head; 
' '  Up  to  my  house   'ey  never  said 

A  single  fing  about  it." 

"But,    dear,"    1    said,    "what    is    your 
name!" 
"Why,  didn't  you  hear  me  tell  you! 
Dust    Shiny-eyes."    A    bright    thought 
came: 
"Yes,  when   you're   good;    but   when 
they  blame 
You,  little  one — is't  just  the  same 
When  mamma  has  to  scold  youf" 

"My  mamma  never  scolds,"  she  moans, 

A  little  blush  ensuing. 
"Cept     when     I've     been     a     f  rowing 

stones, 
And  then  she  says,"  the  culprit  owns, 
' '  '  Mehetabel    Sapphira   Jones, 
What  has  you  been  a-doingf  " 
— Anna  F.  Burnham. 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 

We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouiased,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 


A  FAILURE   (7) 


HER  NAME 


"I'mlosted!  Could  you  find  me  please  t" 
Poor,   little    frightened   baby! 

The  wind  has  tossed  her  golden  fleece. 

The    sand    has    scrat/ched    her    dimpled 
knees; 

I  stooped  and   lifted  her  with  ease, 
And    softly    whispered,   "Maybe." 


Lou  Metzell  he  wam't  no  success — 
His    father   groaned    an'    his    mother 
sigh  'd, 

Fer  they  wanted  him  rich  an '  proud  an ' 
high. 
An'  th'  way  he  WUZ  plum  cut  their 
pride! 
He  clerked  in  Joneses'  first,  an'  then 
He  changed  to  th'  South  Side   Dime 
Bazaar, — 
Me  WU7.  one  o'  th'  pleasantest,  thought- 
fullest  men. 
But  somehow  he  never  could  git  very 
far. 

But  th '  Widow  Smith,  when  she  needed 
a  lift 
With  th'  old  ice  box,  why,  she  called 
in  Lou, 
An'  th'   kids  that   wuz   stuck  in  their 
books  went  to  him 
Jest  as  if   'twuz  th'  natural  thing  to 
do. 

An,  if  anvnriP  diPiV  TiOii   he'd   drop  in 
.Test   about    th '    time   some  help    wuz 
due. 

An'  whenever  a  feller  needed  a  dime 
Or  a  dollar,  he'd  go  an'  hunt  up  Lou. 

He  wuz  smart  an'  he  read,  but  he  wore 
old  duds 
An'    he    never    shaved    at    a    reg'lar 
time. 
But  he  warn't  afeerd  of  working  hard 
An'  he  never  balked  at  mud  or  grime. 
An'  many  a  night  about  half-past  nine. 
No  matter  what  wuz  th'  time  of  year. 
He'd  amble  down  to  th'  postoflice  box 
With    a    note    fer    someone    needin' 
ftheer. 

He   set    with    th '    sick   an'    he    fed    th ' 
tramps. 
An '  every  pup  in  town  wuz  his  friend, 
An'  he  wasted  a  lot  of  precious  time 
On    drunks    and    weak    ones,    helpin' 
'em   mend. 
But  as  fer  success,  why,  he  missed   it 
sure. 
An'    his  life    plum    cut    his   parents' 
pride, — 
I  sort  o'  think  they  wuz  some  relieved 
When  liOu  laid   down   one   night  an' 
died! 


A    sitranger    came    to    the    Gate    that 
night,— 
Tho  of  course  it  was  Day  where  the 
gate  lifts   high — 
And  he  stood  in  the  everlasting  light 
While  the  Great  and  the  Useful  pass- 
ed him  by, 
Till  Peter  spied  him  and  shouted  loud, 
"Make    way    for    that    soul    to   come 
right  thru!" 
.And  God  Himself  came  down   thru   the 
crowd 
With  His  arms  held  out  to  welcome — 
Lou  I 


It  Stands  to  reason  that  your  best  interests  come 
first  with  the  merchant  'who  sells 

LAMBERTVILLE 

"^RUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 

For  he  makes  less  profit  on  these  Boots,  Arctics  and  Shoes.  He  and 
we  both  are  satisfied  with  less  profit  and  more  value  in  the  goods 
because  it  means  multiplied  sales. 

Lambertville  Rubber  Foot^vear  is  made  in 
four  brands.  "Snag-Proof,"  shown  above,  has 
seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into  heavy 
sail  duck.  "Redskin"  is  all  durable  red  rubber. 
"L"  brand  has  duck  vamp.  The  "Lamco"  has 
stout  rubber  ribs  running  down  the  front— red 
rubber  soles.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  up  the 
Lambertville  dealer — he  sells  quality  goods. 
If  you  don't  locate  him,  write  us  and  w^e  'will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.    Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LambertvUlc,  N.  J. 
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It's  Dependability  That  Counts 


The  most  wonderful  Spark  Plug 
Record  ever  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  American  Autombile 
Association  has  just  been  chalked 
up  to  the  credit  of  Champions. 

A  stock  seven-passenger  eight 
cylinder  King  car  travelcil  lOSaO 
miles  at  an  average  speed  of  33 
miles  per  hour. 

The  long  grind  continuc<l  for  14 
days  and  nights — without  stopping 
the  motor  an  instant. 


At  no  time  was  it  necessary  to 
change  a  single  one  of  the  eight 
Champions  that  were  supplying  the 
vital  sparks — regularly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

As  the  King  Motor  Company 
states  in  a  telegram  at  the  end  of 
the  run — 

"It  is  the  most  wonderful  official 
Spark  Plug  recorti  of  a^  slock  car 
under  triple  A  supervision,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  your  product." 


■•^*     S jT  S-S'i 
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CHAMPION 

REC.US.PAT.Orrl 


hampion 

'"TOIXDO  MAOC  roil  THt  WMOIX  «M>RU>:S  TKAOC' 

Dependable    Spark  Pluqs 

It  is  suchdcpcndability — such  superendur- 
ance — such  all 'round  efficient  service,  that 
has  ma<le  the  Champion  standard  equipment, 
not  only  on  theKingbutonfour  out  of  every 
five  of  the  new  cars  being  built  this  season. 

Wlicn  youreplacea  plug,  insist  on  the 
Champion.  Your  dealer  knowa  which 
model  ia  best  suited  to  your  particular 
motor. 

And  be  pure  the  word  "Champion"  is  on 
the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

512  Avondale  Avenue 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Clianipion 
Heavy  Duty 
Price  $1.00 


Ml!  I  I 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertfsers. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Sapt.  11,   1916. 

Jersey  fruits  and  produce  are  airiviug  in 
much  smaller  quantities  and  t'le  markets  at 
this  time  are  comparatively  dull.  The  Jersey 
•crops  have  been  fairly  largo  and  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  prices  have  been  good 
with  but  few  exceptions  thruout  the  season. 
The  periods  during  which  the  various  commodi- 
ties sold  at  low  prices  were  not  so  frequent 
nor  of  such  long  duration  as  was  experienced 
one  year  ago.  The  season  has  b.-ten  one  of 
general  satisfaction  both  to  tht?  growers  and 
the    dealers. 

The  market  on  potatoes  has  become  more 
steady  and  the  supiply  is  now  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  addition  to  the 
quantitie«  arriving  on  the  w<>igon8  from  New 
Jersey  the  receipts  of  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maine  potatoes  on  the  track  are  in- 
creasing each  day.  Today  there  are  81  cars 
on  the  track  and  the  general  quality  and 
condition  is  good.  Five-eighth  bushel  bas- 
kets of  Giants  and  Cobblers  are  bcUing  at 
60  to  70  cents,  and  a  few  Qreen  Mountains 
at  70  to  75  cents.  The  bulk  potatoes  are  sell- 
ing around  $1.12  to  $1.15  per  busnel.  Sec- 
ond grade  bulk  stock  is  selling  at  60  to  75 
cents   per   bu»hel. 

The  supply  of  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  ou  the 
market  at  this  time  is  very  light.  Sales  are 
being  made  at  80  to  8-5  cents  per  ba'^ket  for 
prime  stock  and  40  cents  per  basket  for  sec- 
ond grade. 

Nearby  Vegetables 

There  have  been  large  quantities  of  sugar 
corn  placed  on  the  market  at  irregular  inter- 
vals and  thru  the  irregularity  of  the  supply 
there  has  been  a  wide  difference  in  the  sales 
from  day  to  day.  With  the  beginning  of  this 
week  the  market  is  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  100  ears  for  Pennsylvania  sugar  corn 
with  the  average  sales  being  made  around 
fl.2>5.  Jersey  corn  in  baskets  is  selling  at 
40  to  50  cents.  Lima  beans  have  bLcn  arriv- 
ing more  heavily  and  the  greater  proportion 
oi  the  receipts  are  the  flat  beans.  They  are 
selling  prinoipally  at  35  cents  pRr  basket. 
Improved  lime  beans  are  In  good  demand  and 
selling  at  40  to  45  cents  per  basket.  A  few 
green  beans  are  coming  to  the  market  but 
generally  in  poor  condition.  The  price  being 
secured  on  the  limited  quantity  of  good  green 
beans   is   35   to  40  cents   per  basket. 

Tomatoes  are  in  heavy  supply  and  receipts 
are  heavier  than  the  market  is  able  tu  absorb 
at  this  time.  Fancy  prime  stock  i^  soiling  as 
high  as  50  cents  per  basket  wiih  most  of 
the  sales  being  made  between  the  range  of 
30  to  40  cents  per  basket.  There  are  a  few 
green  tomatoes  arriving  here  which  arc  sold 
lat  35  to  40  cents  per  basket.  The  small 
quantity  of  egg  tomatoes  on  the  maiket  are 
moving  with  difficulty  at  35  cents  per  basket. 
Cabbage  continues  at  the  high  dguio  of  50 
to  60  cents  per  %-bu8ihel  basket.  The  de- 
mand is  quite  sufficient  to  clear  up  tne  7nar- 
kct  each  day  of  this  commodity.  Qreen  peppers 
are  selling  slowly  at  20  to  25  cents  per  bas- 
ket. The  market  for  eggplants  is  I'dther 
draggy,  the  good  stock  is  selling  at  ah  aver- 
age of  30  to  35  cents  per  basket.  A  few  «^  in- 
ter carrots  are  being  hauled  to  the  mark3t 
and  sold  at  60  cents  per  basket.  Good  b'ood 
beets  are  selling  readily  at  $2.50  to  $3  per 
lOfi  bunches. 

Fruits 

The  receipts  of  Jersey  peaches  have  greatly 
dropped  off  and  many  of  the  large  growers 
reported  that  they  have  an  unusually  small 
quantity  of  the  iate  fruit  to  market.  The 
average  prices  secured  on  the  different  vari- 
eties when  packed  in  the  16-quart  baskets  are 
as  follows:  Elbertas,  50  to  60  cents,  with  a 
few  fancy  marks  selling  as  high  as  70  cents; 
Belle  of  Georgias,  30  to  40  cents,  mostly  35 
cents;  Old  Mixon  and  King  Phillip,  25  cenis; 
Fox  Seedling  and  Stump  of  the  World,  40 
cents.  The  best  quality  in  peaches  to  be 
found  on  the  market  during  this  week  are  the 
receipts  from  New  York  State  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  The  two  basket  carriers  of 
Crawfords  from  New  York  sold  at  90  cents 
to  $1.10.  Sixtoen-quart  baskets  sold  at  50  to 
60  cents. 

Apples  from  New  Jersey  are  in  much  light- 
er receipt  and  attention  is  now  turning  lo  the 
stock  arriving  from  Virginia  and  New  York. 
Eight  cars  of  apples  were  uoloaded  today  and 
met  with  good  demand  and  ready  sale.  With 
the  receipts  very  light  the  market  has  been 
active.  Jersey  stock  in  % -bushel  baskets 
sold  as  follows:  Smokehouse,  50  to  60  cents; 
Wpsflthy,  50  cents;  Baldwins,  40  to  45  cents; 
Greenings,  30  to  35  cents.  Barreled  stock  of 
Grimes  Golden  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  And 
the  No.  2  grade  brought  $2.10  per  barrel. 
Some  extra  fancy  Jonathans  were  offered  for 
iiale  and  went  promptly  at  $4.25;  other  Jona- 
thans of  fancy  quality  sold  at  $4  per  barrel. 
Standard  barrels  of  Northern  Spy  and  Wag- 
ners sold  today  at  $3  to  $3.25. 

The  clean-up  of  Jersey  cantaloupes  is 
moving  out  at  40  to  50  cents  per  basket  for 
the  average  stock  and  a  few  marks  of  fancy 
Jersey  cantaloupes  are  selling  as  high  as  65 
to  75  cents.  Eleven  cars  of  Western  loupjs 
were  on  the  track  this  morning,  six  of  which 
were  unloaded  and  met  with  an  active  mari.it 
CAlifornla  loupes  in  standard  crates  sold  at 
$2.25  to  $3;  flat  crates  sold  from  $1  to  $1.15. 
Colorado  flats  sold  from  85  cents  to  $1  per 
crate. 

Pears  are  on  the  market  i>rlncipally  in  smaU 
lots.  Sickle  pears  are  being  jobbed  out  u' 
60  to  65  cents;  Shelden  pears  at  about  50 
cents  per  basket  and  Lecontes  «t  30  to  40 
cents.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  variety  in 
the  Bartlett  pears  arriving  and  the  near-by 
Stock  is  selling  prlncipaily  at  40  to  50  cents. 
Poultry 

The  receipts  of  live  poultry  arc  only  mod- 
erate and  the  market  is  holding  steady  on  de- 
sirable stock.  Live  fowls  are  heild  as  quoted 
last  week,  19  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Roostc." 
are  selling  at  14  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
Spring  chickens  of  the  be.st  quality  and  weiurh- 
ing  from  1  ^  to  2  pounds  apiece  are  selling 
at  22  to  23  cents  and  smaller  sizes  ot  19  to 
21  cpnts.  White  Leghorns  are  being  sold  at 
18  to  21  cents  and  ducks  at  16  to  17  cencs 
per  ]-)Ouiid. 

The  market  on  dressed  poultry  is  brisk,  due 
to  the  light  receipts.  Fancy,  fresh-killed,  dry- 
picked  fowls  sold  as  high  as  24  cents  Stock 
weighing  from  4  <;4  to  5  pounds  sold  at  23 1« 
rents  and  llKhler  weights  at  prices  ranging 
from  20  to  28  cenffl.  Jersey  broilers  of  desir- 
able size  were  cleaned  un  promptly  at  80  to 
82    eenU    per    poand.      Other    near-by    broil 


ers  weighinir  from  I  ''j  to  2  pound  *pieee  sold 
at  28  lo  30  cents.  Near-l>y  sprinc  ducks  .tii 
vunced  to  21  cents. 

ESSB 
There  was  a  strong  demand  for  new  laid 
eiTKs  08  the  receipts  were  very  light.  A  large 
|)ix>portion  of  the  receipts  were  of  less  at- 
tractive stock,  making  the  market  slightly 
dull.  Near-by  extras  sold  at  35  cents  per 
dozen;  near-by  firsts,  33  cents;  near-by  cur- 
rent receipts,  32  cents;  near-by  seconds,  25 
to  28  cents.  Fancy,  selected,  candled,  fresh 
eggs  jobbed  out  at  29  to  30  cents  per  dozen. 

— Selraarad. 

YOBK  PBODUOE  MARKET 

York,    Pa.,    Sept.    11,    1916. 

.\  much  better  tone  prevailed  in  tnu  mar- 
kets this  week.  All  lines  of  produce  selling 
at  fa'ir  prices.  Peaches,  corn,  potatoes  and 
cantaloupes  are  selling  rapidly  at  gooa  prices. 
The  good  housewives  were  especially  taken 
back  when  they  learned  the  trend  of  the  po- 
tato market.  The  talk  thru  York  wan  of  a 
heavy  crop  and  low  prices.  Instead  they 
have  jumped  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  uubhe! 
in  the  past  two  weeks. 

Eggs. — 30 @  33c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  28@32c  lb;  separator, 
32  61)  35c   lb.      Milk,    6c  per   quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  12®  15c  lb;  apringers,  13c 
lb.     Dressed,  50c@$l  each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  12 @  15c  %-pk;  85c 
to  $1  per  bu.  Cabbage,  3@l6c  each.  Lettuce 
3^8c  a  head.  Oeets,  3®5c  a  bch.  Radishes, 
3@6c  bunch.  Onions,  4®  5c  bunch.  Lima 
beans,  12®  18c  qt.  Soup  bean.s,  12c  qt.  Lard, 
16@17c  lb.  Beans,  8(a>12c  %-pk.  Peas,  15@ 
20c  V6-pk.  Corn,  15®  20c  doz.  Tomatoes,  5(a) 
lOo  bx;  8®  18c  %-pk;  60® 90c  bm.  Celery  2® 
10  bch.  Cucumbers,  l®3c.  Turnips,  10c  %- 
pk.  Eggplants,  3®  6c  each.  Peppers,  10  doz. 
Cantaloupes,    l®10a    each. 

Fruit. — Apples,  10®25c  %-pk;  5@7e  box. 
Peaches,  5®10c  a  box;  15®30c  %-pk;  75c@ 
$1.15  basket.  Plums,  10c  box.  Pears,  10® 
15c    H-pk. 

Ketail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.50;  corn, 
$1;  oats,  55c;  rye,  $1;  bran,  $1.45  cwt.;  mid- 
dlings, $1.75  cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.40; 
corn,  88c;  oats,  49c;  rye,  95c;  bran,  $27  ton; 
middlings,    $33    ton. 

NEW    YOBK    PBODUOE 

New    York    City,    Sept.    11,    1916. 

Butter  prices  remain  about  as  quoted  last 
week.  Cheese  market  is  firm  with  prices  slight- 
ly higher.  Fresh  egga  steady  with  good  de- 
mand. The  tone  of  the  poultry  market  is 
stronger  for  both  live  and  dressed.  Fruit  is 
ready  sale  at  firm  prices.  Peaches  are  gen- 
erally poor  in  quality  and  prices  tending  down- 
ward.     Potatoes    firmer.      Musk    meloas    tirm. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
pound,  33®  34c;  higher  score,  33%®  54c; 
thirds  to  firsts,  28® 33c;  state  dairy,  20® 
32c;  packing  stock,  23®  26c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  19® 
19  ^4c;  white,  19(ji.l9%c;  daisies,  19  V4  lu 
19%c;    skims,    12®16c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered,  extra,  35®  36c;  ex- 
tra firsts.  34i;  dirties,  20®  25c;  nearby 
white,  fine  to  fancy,  45® 48c;  ordinary  to 
good,   33® 43c;  browns,  36® 42c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  I/ong 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pa'r,  30 
®3ac;  fowils,  18®22%c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
squabs,  $3® 5. 50  per  dozen.  Spriab  ducks, 
per  lb.  21c;   turkeys,   fresh  killed,   2.-®35o. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Lettuce,  per  bas- 
ket,    75c®$2.     Radishes,     100     bunches,     50c 

bers,  75c®$1.25  basket.  Cabbage,  nearby, 
Flat  Dutch,  $5®8  per  100.  Onions,  per  bas- 
ket, 75c®$1.25.  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  7.Jc®$1.25 
box.  Beets,  near-by,  $1.25®  3.50  per  lot  bchs. 
Lima  beaus,  75c®$1.25  per  basket.  Squish, 
$1.75®  2  per  barrel.  Potatoes.  No  1  $;^.50 
$4.50. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  hand  picked,  barrel, 
$1.50®4.50;  windfalls,  basii-T,  25j@$i.25. 
Peaches,  Jersey,  $1®1.75  carrier.  Black- 
berries, 8®  15c  quart.  Muskmelons,  50c® 
$1.J5  per  box. 

Country  Dressed  Veals. — 

t!hoice 19%  @ 

P/"°e    18      fei9 

Fair  to  good 17      ®17% 

Coarse,  heavy I6      ©16% 

Buttermilks    13      @i5 

Grassers   10      ®18 

PHILADELFHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Sept.    11,    1916. 

Receipts  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
evening,  September  9: 

Beef        Sheep   and      Hogs 
Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for    week    ...2,970  7,796  4,459 

Previous    week     ...3,052  9,147  3,906 

Calves. — Total  receipts  of  calves  for  this 
week  were   1,155  against   1,548   last   week. 

Beef  Cattle. — Under  cooler  weather  condi- 
tions, the  market  closed  steady  on  all  do- 
siirable  cattle  of  the  better  grade*,  but  dnll 
and  concessional  with  poorer  qualities.  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  furnished 
the  current  sujiplies,  which  were  moderate 
but  ample.  Bulls  and  cows  sold  at  former 
rates,  while  choice  calves  were  firmly  held. 

Best    steers    $9.50®  10.00 

Choice     9.25@9.30 

Good    8.75®9.00 

Medium     7.50®8.00 

Common    7.00® 7.25 

Hulls 5.50®7.2j 

Veal  Calve«. — ■ 

Exceptional    lots    $12.50®  13.50 

Good  to  choice 11.50®  12.00 

Medium     9.00®  10.25 

Common    8.00®    9.25 

Southerns   and    barnyards    ....      6.00®  11.50 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — While  offerings  were 
considerably  curtailed  values  kept  steady  on 
satisfactory    stock.      Trade    was   reasonable. 

Wethers,    extra,     $   8.25(a)    8.50 

f'hoice  7.75  (S:^    8.00 

Good      7.25®    7.50 

Medium     6.50(^    7.00 

Common    3.50®    4.75 

Ewes,    heavy,    fat 6.50®    7.00 

Lambs,    extra 11.75®12.00 

Good   to   choice    10.75®  11.00 

Medium     9.25  ®  10.25 

Common    7.50®    8.00 

Hogs. — The  market  ruled  steady  with  ar- 
rivals under  good  control.  Quotations,  west 
erns.  at  $12.40  gross  weight;  $15.50  net 
weight. 

City  Dressed  Stock.  —  Every  description  of 
choice  and  prime  meats  eommandtJ  full 
values,  under  a  fair  Inquiry.  Quotations: 
Steers,  at  1 1  %  ®  l«c ;  heifers,  at  ll(^16o; 
cows,  at  8®  13c;  veal  calves  at  14®  15c; 
extra  calves,  at  17e;  southerns  and  barnyards, 


11®  18c;  country  dressed,  at  14@(i5c;  extras, 
at  16c.  Sheep,  at  14®  15c;  extra  werthers,  at 
14c;  lam)>8  at  17®  16c;  extra  lambs,  at  lOe; 
hogs,   at   12    8-5®15%c. 

PITTSBUBGH   LIVE  "STOOK 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Sept.    11,    1916. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
100  loads  compared  with  120  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  fairly  active  at 
about  steady  prices  on  the  choice  cattle  with 
weight  while  the  fat,  tidy  and  medium  weight 
grades  ruled  about  10c  per  cwt.  lower.  Cat- 
tle on  the  light  and  plain  coarse  order  sold 
very  slow  at  a  decline  of  15  to  25c.  Heifers 
and  fat  cows  sold  at  about  the  same  aeoliiie 
as  steers.  Bologna  cows  steady.  Bulls  steady 
on  all  grades.  Best  fresh  cows  steady;  plain 
grades  and  apringers  slow.  Today's  cattle 
supply  was  115  loads.  The  demand  vt'as  only 
moderate  and  market  was  slow  and  lower,  es- 
pecially on  the  plain  kind. 

Good    to    choice     $9.30 'S  9.50 

Good,    1300   to    141)0   lb s.80®0.2(3 

Medium  to  good,   1200  to  1300  lb.   S.i5®3.75 

Tidy,    1050   to    1150    lb 8.25®8.75 

Fair  to  medium,   1000  to   1100   lb.   7.25® 8.00 

Fair,    900   to    1000   lb 6.50®fi.90 

Common,   700   to  900   lb 5.00®  6.40 

Rough,    half-fat,    1000   to   1300   lb.   6.50® 7.25 

Common  to  good  fat  oxen    S. 00®  6.50 

Common  to  good   fat  bulls    5.0()'<t'7.2.'J 

Common  to  good   fat  cows    4.25(^7.00 

Heifers,    700    to    1100    lb 5.00@8  00 

Bologna    cows    3.75® -1.25 

Fresh  cows  and   springers    $*',5.'..  30 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  light  and  mar- 
ket ruiled  the  highest  of  the  year,  14c  per 
cwt.  Today's  calf  receipts,  700  heiad.  Mar- 
ket lower  but  active  at  the  decline. 

Veal    calves    $10.00®  13.50 

Heavy  and   thin  calves    5.00®    9.00 

Hogs. — The  su,i>ply  on  »ale  during  the 
week  has  been  liberal  and  with  a  good  de- 
mand for  all  good  weights  the  niavk't  has 
ruled  fairly  active  and  tihe  close  for  the  week 
on  good  weights  ruled  20  to  25c  per  cwt. 
above  Monday's  prices,  pigs  meeting  w'th  a 
I)Oor  demand  and  ruled  barely  steady.  Wita 
40  double-deck  loads  on  saJe  today  the  mar- 
ket  was   about   steady. 

Prime   heavy    $11.80 

Heavy    mixed     11.30 

Prime  medium  weights 11.32% 

Best  heavy  Yorkers 11.30 

Light  Yorkers    10.50 

Good  pigs 9.00      ®  10.00 

Common    to  good    roughs    .  .  .      9.00      @  10.00 
Stags 7.50      @    S.25 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  week  has  been  light 
and  with  a  good  demand  the  market  has 
ruled  active  with  prices  20c  per  cwt.  higher 
on  best  sheep  and  40c  higher  on  hundy 
weight  lambs.  Sheep  and  lamb  receipts  today, 
25  double-deck  loads.  Demand  good  and  mar- 
ket active  at  steady  price*. 
Prime  wethers  (95  to  100  lb.).. $7. 80®    8.00 

<>ood   mixed    7.25®    7.65 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    6.00®    7.00 

Culls  and  common 3.50®    5.00 

Culls  to  choice  lambs    7.00®  11.50 


PHILADELPHIA   HAT  AND   OBAIN 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Sept.    11,    1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  all  desirable  grades  of  hay  and  straw 
and  values  are  well  maintained  under  moder- 
ate offerings.  Quotations  are  all  on  new 
stock. 

Grains. — The  wheat  market  rules  firm  at 
the  late  advance.  The  export  demand  is  fair- 
ly active.  Outjriugs  are  light.  Corn  is  steady 
but  quiet  with  light  offerings.  There  is  little 
trading  in  oats  and  the  market  is  a  little 
lower. 

Hay. — No.  1  new  timothy,  medium  bales, 
$17.50@18;  No.  2  do.,  $16@16,50;  No.  3 
do.,  $14®  15.  New  clover,  light  mixlfi,  $16.50- 
No.  1  dx).,  $15®  15.50;  No.  2  do.,  $13.50® 
14.50. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $13.50®  14; 
No.  2  do.,  $12.50®  13;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$ll.o0W12;  do.,  2,  $10®  10.50:  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $9®  9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8  (a' 8.50.  No  1 
oat  straw,   $9®9.50;   No.   2  do.,   $8®8.50 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $1.49®  1.52;  No.  3 
red,  $1.49®1.52;  rejected  A,  $1.46®1.49; 
rejected  B,    $1.43 -»  1.46 

(Jorn. — No.  2  yellow,  97®  98c;  steamer 
yellow,  96®97c;  No.  3  yellow,  94®95c;  No. 
4    yellow,   91® 92c. 

Oats.— No.  2  white,  53%® 54c;  No.  3  do.. 
.>2®a2%c;  No.  4  do.,  50%®51%c;  standard 
white,   53®53%c;  sample  oats',   47%fr(48%c. 

reed. — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $28® 
28.50;    spring    bran,    do.,    $26(§)26.50. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $6.15  @  6.40- 
straight,  $6.50  (<»)  7.00;  patents,  $7®7.50; 
city  mills,  patent,  $8.50® 9.00;  regular  grades 
$6.15®  6.40.  Rye  flour,  $6.50(®7.00  per  bbl. 

PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  OBAIN  MABKET 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.,     Sept.    9,     1916. 

Ilay. — Receipts  of  hay  to  this  market  are 
diminishing  rapidly,  there  only  being  9  cars 
on  all  roads  today,  while  the  demand  is  very 
jrood.  Quotations  on  new  stock.  No.  1  timo- 
thy, $15.50®  16;  No.  2  timothy,  $13.50®  15; 
No.  3  timothy,  $11.50®  12.50;  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $13.50®  14.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
.^ISfrt.  13.50;  No.  1  clover.  $12®  12.50;  No.  3 
l-niine,  $11.50rajl2;  No.  4  prairie,  $9®  10.50. 

Straw. — Arrivals  of  straw  have  been  some- 
w-hat  heavy  while  there  is  not  a  great  de- 
mand; market  quiet.  No.  1  oat,  $8. 50® 8. 75- 
No.  2  oat,  $8(a  8.25;  No.  1  wheat,  $8.25® 
8^50;  No.  2  wheat,  $7.75@8;  No.  1  rye. 
$9..i0®10;    No.    2    rye,    $8. 50® 9. 

Ear  Corn. — Receipts  of  ear  corn,  while 
light,  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand  which  is 
only  a  car  here  and  there;  market  steady. 
No.  2  yellow,  97®98c;  No.  3  yellow,  92  %  (y) 
94  %c;  No.  2  high  mixed,  95%®96%c;  No. 
2    mixed,    93%®94%c. 

Oats. — Receipts  very  light  while  the  de- 
mand Is  good;  market  strong.  No.  2  white, 
51®51%c;  standard,  50%(<;50%e:  No.  3 
white,  50(S) 5014c;  No.  4  white,  46@47c;  Re- 
jected,   42®44c. 

NEW  TOBK  HAY  AND  OBAIN 


New    York    City,    Sept.    11.    1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  are  moderate  offer- 
ings of  hay  and  straw  at  all  terminal  sheds, 
but  trade  is  quiet.  Fair  receipts  are  expected 
during  the  week  and  a  steady  market  is  In 
prospeot.      Quotations   ore  on  old    stock. 

Grains. — Wheat  holds  firm  at  an  advance  of 
about  6  cents  during  the  past  week.  The 
government  report  of  only  611,000,000  bush- 
els In  this  year's  crop  is  regarded  as  a  fair 
•  atiinate.  It  is  jwinted  out.  however,  that 
due  to  poor  quaHty  of  Northwestern  crop,  the 


September   16,   19ig 

ai-tuul  production  on  flour  basis  is  stilt  sq^ 
er.  Market  men  regard  the  wheat  situstloii 
in  the  nature  of  a  disaster.  The  foreign  d« 
mand  is  an  uncertain  factor  and  will  bo 
until  the  Balkan  situation  is  fully  deveJopMi 
The  cash  markets  are  strong.  Ooru  U  r«n 
erally  steady.  There  is  not  much  old  omn 
offered  but  there  is  greater  confidence  in  th* 
maturing  of  the  new  crop.  Oats  are  n^i.l 
and  steiidy. 

Hay. — Large  bales.  No.  1  timothy,  |25(» 
26;  No.  2,  $23®  24.50;  No.  3,  $2l@22- 
fancy  mixed  clover,  $22®  23.50;  lower  gptd.' 
$14®  17;    No.    1   clover  clear,   $15®  17.50      ' 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.79%;  No  2 
$1.77%;  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.70%.  "  ' 

Straw. — Per   ton.    No.   1   rye,   $15®  16'  do 
No.    2,    $14.      Oat   straw,    $8®9. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $1.01;  No.  3  yello. 
$1.00%.  '■ 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  54®54%c;  No  4 
53%@54c;    ordinary    to    fancy,    54%@56'u- 

Rye. — $1.32.  ^ 

Mill  Feed.— Coarse  Western  spring  bran 
lOO-pound  sacks  to  arrive,  $24.85(^25.50 
Standard  middlings,  $25. 50® 26;  flour,  do 
$31.50  to  arrive.  Red  dog,  to  arrive  I40 
IK)und  sacks,  $34.  City  feed  bulk  bran,  $25 
Heavy  feed  in  bulk,  $25.75.  Red  dog  $34 
Flour  middlings,   $35.  ' 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MABKLT 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Sefpt.   11,   1910. 

Receipts  of  solid  packed  creamery  butter 
are  more  liberal  and  with  weaker  outside  ad- 
vices prices  declined  1  cent.  There  is  a  f»ir 
demand  at  the  revised  figure.  Ladles  are  alio 
1  cent  lower  with  a  light  demand.  Packing 
stock  quiet  and  prices  favor  buyers.  Prinu 
have  declined  1  cent  in  sympathy  with  other 
grades  but  sell  fairly  well  at  the  revised 
figures.    Cheese    is   steady. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  spe- 
cials, 35c;  extra,  83® 84c;  extra,  firsts,  82® 
32  %c;  seconds,  80®30%c;  ladle  packed 
25®27o;  nearby  prints,  fancy,  36c;  aversft  I 
extras,  34®35c;  do.,  firsts,  32®33c;  do. 
seconds,  30®  31c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
prints,  39® 42c. 

Oheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  new 
19®19%c;  fair  to  good,  new,  18(gil8%c' 
do.,    part   slrims,    11  @  17c. 


NEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 


New  York    City,    Sept.    11,    1916. 

The  supply  and  demand  were  well  balanced 
las.t  week  and  arrivals  were  all  cleaned  up. 
Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  situai  oa 
regarding  the  talked-of  advance  In  the  price 
of  the  Grade  B  milk  per  quart  to  the  con. 
sumer.  The  market  value  to  the  producer  it 
now  from  3  %  to  4  cents  per  quart  for  Grade 
B  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    4o- 
quart  cans  for  the  week  ending  September  9 
were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk         Cream 

Erie     42,651  3,401 

Susquehanna    4,974  213 

West   Shore    14,729  1,164 

Lackawanna      64,198  1.975 

N.    Y.   Central    (long    haul ).  114,210  3,075 

N.   Y.  Central    (short  haul).    23.220  46 

Ontirio 48,937  2,358 

Lehigh   Valley    38,890  1,378 

Homer  Ramsdell   Line    ....      3,826  1,825 

New   Haven    1,701  22 

Pennsylvania    19,201  756 

Other  sources    1,300  40 

■Totals    374,837        16,154 

INTEB-STATE  MILK  PBIOES 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  price  of  milk  for  September, 
1916,  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


ELGIN    BUTTEB    MABKET 


Elgin,   III.,   Sept.   9,    1916. 
Butter  was  higher  today,   sales  being  made 
at    32    cents    per   pound.      Fifty    tubs    sold  »t 
that  figure. 


OHIOAOO  HOBSE  MABKET 


Chicago,  HI.,  Serpt.  11,  1916. 
Horses  were  marketed  mach  less  fre-lr 
last  week,  and  an  improved  shipping  demand 
made  stronger  prices  for  desirable  kinds, 
while  the  army  demand  continued  lively  a: 
unchanged  values.  Horses  were  in  demand  for 
the  British  and  French  armies  at  $16O@2l)0, 
and  the  Italian  government  wanted  hornc? 
at  $175.  Inferior  to  fair  horses  sold  at  $60, 
the  best  wagoners  at  $175® 200,  and  prime 
cvpressers  up  to  $210.  Good  to  prime  drsfi 
ers  sold  on  the  basis  of  $240®285. 


TOBAOOO   MABKET 


The  buying  movement  was  followed  QO' 
ceasingly  but  no  considerable  amount  of  the 
crop  has  as  yet  been  sold.  Most  growers 
are  holding  for  higher  prices  and  would  pre- 
fer to  sell  later  when  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct is  more  fully  known.  Early  sales  are 
often  characterized  by  later  difficulties,  es- 
pecially when  the  quality  is  disaptiointing- 
Most  of  the  few  sales  made  were  at  $15  per 
cwt.  for  wraiipers  and  $3  to  4  for  fillers,  but 
a  few  crops  were  sold  at  higher  prices,  th* 
extreme  so  far  as  reported  boing  $16  and  i 
respectively  for  wrappers  and  fillers. 

About  60  percent  of  the  crop  Is  now  housed, 
most  of  which  Is  in  good  condition  but 
with  some  damage  by  bail  and  wind.  It  was 
so  cool  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  frost 
which  always  has  a  stimulating  effect  upoB 
the  activities  of  the  tobacco  grower  for  be 
knows  that  he  could  thus  lose  the  result  ol 
a   season's   lalwr   in    a    single    night. 

The  annual  inspection  tour  of  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  was  an  event  of  the 
week,  and  gave  further  emphasis  to  the  «"' 
joyment  and  profit  which  may  be  derived  froo 
such  outdoor  affairs.  Those  on  the  tour 
were  much  pleased  with  the  growing  crop  and 
in  some  localitiee.  The  party  visited  and  i"- 
tppvenes  results  will  be  favorable.  It  w'ss 
noted  that  the  acreage  is  larger  than  QSiu' 
in  some  localities.  The  party  visited  and  '"' 
spected  the  interesting  end  well-kept  tobac^ 
experimental  plots  of  the  state  station.  I' 
was  everywhere  noted  that  the  Slaughter 
strain  of  broadleaf  is  preferable  to  other 
strains. — H.  E.  Tweed,  Sept.  11,  1916. 


Sipteuiber  ItJ,  1916. 
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You  should  know 
the  real  truth  about 
shot  shells.  You  can 
have  sample  Black  Shells 
— Free— also  a  booklet  of 
information  on  how  to 
make  important  tests. 

When  you  have  made  these 
tests  you  will  know  what  shell 
has  the  quickest,  strongest  pri- 
mer, the  best  pattern  and  great- 
est penetration,  and  most  re- 
liable waterproofing. 

BLACK  SHELLS 


Smokclc  And  Blxr k  Powdan/ 

Just  send  this  advertisement 
back  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address  and  that  of  your  ammu- 
nition dealer  written  on  the 
margin.  We  will  send  immedi- 
ately an  order  for  the  three  free 
shells  from  your  dealer's  stock 
and  also  an  order  for  the  inter- 
esting booklet. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2564  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City 
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^1"  '■pHI8   canvaa-boek  tire 

t  Mm    ^  patch  Sticks.    Justatlck 

It  on  I  Ike   court  pluster — 

vulcanizing  and  tools  un- 

TIRF  PATfH  neoertsary.  Repairs  madeln 

•  iivi.  i/iiv^ii  |,otimean(llt'8Kiiaratil**<l 

nevertolfiik,  pulllooxeor 

burn  off.    Thehotterltie  roail.  the  tiKhter 

It  sticks — (lellPu  blKlii'.Mt  air-pressure. 

Kcunotnicul  beca  u  se 

you   uuly  UHO  the  size 

patch  actually  needed. 

Send  for  tl    couiplofe 

outfit — sold  to  you  on 

money  -  back   guaranty.   .,..„.»»iii>iiii»»iiw/i 

Thousands  of  Lorktlto  out-  •*!«- 

fits  In  use  and   every   one 

Boldonthlssame  basis.  Ask 

yourdealer--lf  he  cannot  supply 

you.luHtsIlp  a  dollHr-blllln  an 

envelopeand  send  to  iih  H<<ffln 

repairing  your  own  tires  with 

i-ocktlte  now.  LOCKTITE 

.PATCH  CO..  1036  Itlltfus  Avi.. 


Detroit,  MIetL 


Vlt  Sticks" 


FIT25 

steel  Water  ^Vh 

El«trii-  IIkIiI  thr  farm  from  k  Tfry  imkll 
•trrsin      U.»>klrt  u-lla  how.      .Srnt   FREK. 
Ht«  Wat«T  W'b(M>l  rompanv 
l^iiitmrgvi  81.         Uanuver.  Fa. 
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ELL  the   advertiser  you  saw 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Vennnytvania  Farmer 

Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.MILLIGAN 


Drainage  Bonds 

Drainage  -bonds,  from  tho  standpoifit 
of  .sfcurity,  are  the  most  attractive  of 
what  art-  sornBtiiiics  called  divisional  or 
special  iniproveiiicnt  bonds.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment  that  the 
first  requisite  of  cultivation  is  drainage, 
and  what  the  individual  farmer  does 
by  ditching  and  tiling,  tho  drainage  dis- 
trict organization  docs  in  a  larger  way. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  most 
fertile  land  is  that  which  for  centuries 
has  been  enriched  by  the  decay  of  vege- 
tation growing  thereon,  as  well  as  by 
the  "wash"  from  higher  land.  Many 
tracts  of  this  kind  have  been  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  year  .nfter  year  owing  to 
the  fact  that  tho  individual  owners 
could  do  practically  nothing  toward 
draining  them  without  the  co-operation 
of  their  neighbors.  Tlie  steady  advance  in 
farm  land  values  owing  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  new  land  for  settlement,  to- 
gether with  the  growth  of  the  cities 
and  the  consequent  greater  demand  for 
all  farm  products,  has  turned  puhlic  at- 
tention to  considerable  areas  of  land 
and  in  consequence  thou-sands  of  acres 
arc  yearly  added  to  the  cultivated  farm 
lands   of   the   country. 

A  drainage  district  is  a  form  of  co- 
oj)erative  farming.  It  is  organized  on 
petition  of  the  owners  of  a  considerable 
area  of  land  so  located  tliat  it  can  be 
drained  by  one  ditch  or  a  system  of 
ditches  or  canals.  A  survey  of  the  dis- 
trict is  made  by  a  competent  engineer  in 
order  to  establish  the  fact  that  drainage 
of  the  district  is  practicable.  Funds  are 
provided  by  an  issue  of  bonds  payable 
from  a  special  tax  or  assessment  levied 
on  the  property  to  be  drained,  this  tax 
or  assessment  being  apportioned  to  the 
different  farms  or  lots  of  land  according 
ff>  the  benefits  tf>  he  derived  from  tho 
improvement. 

Ordinarily  only  the  interest  on  the 
bond  issue  is  paid  for  the  first  four  or 
five  years  in  order  that  the  tax  may  be 
as  small  as  possible  until  the  land  can 
be  cleared,  brouglit  under  cultivation 
and  made  to  produce  an  income.  After 
this  the  bonds  are  made  to  mature  a 
portion  each  year  so  that  the  payments 
are  distributed  over  a  term  of  years  in 
such  amounts  that  the  burden  will  not 
be  too  heavy  in  any  one  year. 

When  a  drainage  district  is  located 
near  a  good  market  or  with  good  ship 
ping  facilities  atforded  by  nearby  rail- 
roads, when  it  is  surrounded  by  produc- 
tive, well  improved  farms,  when  it  is 
made  up  of  small  land  holdings  and 
particularly  when  it  is  largely  owned 
by  farmers  owning  adjacent  land  and 
where  the  cost  of  the  improvement  is 
comparatively  small,  its  bonds  consti- 
tute one  of  the  safest  forms  of  invest- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  drainage 
bonds  are  growing  in  favor  are  as  fid- 
lows:  Farm  mortgages  are  among  the 
safest  investments  in  tho  world.  Drain- 
age bonds  constitute  a  lien  prior  to  farm 
mortgages.  They  are  payable  from 
taxes  and  the  tax  collector  must  be  paid 
before  the  holder  of  a  mortgage.  There 
is  no  better  security  for  a  bond  issue 
than  farm  land.  Land  which  has  been 
overflowed  for  many  years  is  the  moat 
fertile  land  in  the  world.  No  improve- 
ment adds  so  much  to  farm  land  as 
drainage.  Drained  land  increases  in 
value  from  year  to  year  as  development 
proceeds.  All  farm  land  is  constantly 
increasing  in  value  owing  to  the  In- 
creasing demand  for  farm  products  and 
the  decreasing  amount  of  land  available 
for  cultivation.  Drainage  bonds  there- 
fore are  based  on  first  class  security, 
constantly   increasing  in   value. 
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No  Money  til  Advance 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


On  Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  HARTMAN'S.  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous  organization,  and  over 
two  million  customers  are  capable  of  euch  a  record  Bmaahingr  ofTor  as  this.  You  can  order  any 
size  or  style  engine  you  want— we  will  send  it  at  once.  You  pay  no  money  down;  make  no  bank 
deposit:  no  C.  O.  D.  We  aek  for  no  security.  Everythinir  confidential  between  you  and 
Hartman'e.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  thouKh  it  was  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfled  with  it  in  every  respect — send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  you'll  not 
be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  tho  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  juHt  exactly  the  engine  you've  been  waiting  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one-tenth  in  30 
days;  or  one-sixth  in  60  days,  giving  you  10  months  or  a  full  year  to  pay,  whichever  you  prefer. 
These  liberal  terms  apply  to  all  sizca  and  styles  of 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

sizes  2,  3,  S,  7,  9  and  14  fff-P. 
STATIONARY,  HAND  PORTABLE*  HORSE  PORTABLE 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  Book  and  learn  just  what  size  and  style  is  best  for  your  require, 
menta.  Note  the  sensationally  lov/ bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  You  wouldn't  believe  it 
possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.  But  Hartman  does  it.  And 
you  are  notaekcd  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or  keep  the  engine  if  you  dun't  think  it  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  ever  offered. 

The  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  moat  powerful  for  its  H-P.  rating  and  moat 
economical-to-operata  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bit  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline 
engines  which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore  expensive  to  operate;  or 
like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at 
high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medium"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  num- 
ber of  parts— a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— juBt  the  right  weight  for  the  power 
it  is  designed  to  develop— no  excessive  friction.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points. 
Convenient,  compact.    Gives  sood,  efficient  eervice  without  tinker  or  bother. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


The  most   valuable    engine 
book  ever  published.    Telia 
about  the  wonderful  Majes- 
tic, how  ma<le,  ami  why  itiuthe 
bigseat  engine  value.  TellBhow 
to  pick  oiitBizeanil  atyleengine 
best  suited  to  your  net-da,  and 
explains  the  famous  farm  credit 
plan.    Mail  couimn  or  postal. 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
4075-77  laSaHc  St.,  Cbicao* 

■g!!1ii^g— Fi'^M 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 


THE  HMTMAN  CU.  407S-n  LaSalle  St.,  Chicsio  ■ 

With.H^obliiiBtinKini.  -en.l  your  Entfiiie  Catuloif  ■ 

No.  B>Zfii  uii J  iwrtiuulum  of  b  uriu  CreviiC  plau.  I 

Name , , | 

Address  I 

P.  O.  Box I 

orK.  *.  U.  I 

Town , a«.._  B 


v'*y  fr**«4?,i-.w^.<^ 
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Blast  Holes  for  Trees ; 
Get  Sturdier  Roots 

"  Both  apple  and  peach  trees  planted  in  blasted  holes 
developed  deeper  and  stronger  root  systems  than 
those  in  spade-dug  holes,"  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  found.  "Soil  around  spade-dug  trees 
was  hard;  around  blasted  trees  it  was  loose  for 
yards."    Plant  your  fruit  trees  in  holes,  made  with 

/Idas  Farm  P^irdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Origin^  Fanii  Powder 


Just  punch  a  hole,  charge  it, 
igiit  a  fuse  and  the  wuilc  is 
done!  \'ou  can  do  your  own 
blasting  easily  and  quickly 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder — 
made  especially  for  agricultu- 
ral use.  It  is  sold  by  dealers 
near  vou. 


The  Saftit  Explosi've  replaces 
expensive  labor  in  many 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  is 
most  economical  for  blasting 
stumps,  digging  ditches, 
shattering  boulders,  etc.  By 
blastingthe  subsoil  with  Atlas 
you  can  get  bigger  crops. 


t 


Mail  Coupon  Now  (or  Free  Book 

Our  illusiratrd  book,  "  Better  Farmine,"  ahows  how  to  lave 
money  and  increase  tlie  pruductivenesiS  o(  your  farm  by  using 
AlUi  harm  Powder.    Sent  (ree  on  request — mail  the  coupon  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  Sn^;::  Wilmington,  Del 

Sites  Otfices:   Birmingham,  Boston,  HouEhlon,  Jopiln,  Kansas  City, 
Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  I'tiiladelphia,  Si,  Louit 
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Tree  at  left  planted  in  blasted 

,  hole  ;    at  riKht,     in    spade-duE 

hole. 
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ATLAS   POWDER, CO. 

Wilmington,  Del.' 

,.Send  me  your  7-1 -page  book  "Better 
Farming."  I  am  mtcreitcd  in  the  use 
of  explosives  (or  the  purpose. before 
which  I  mark  X.  1:'1S 

Slump  Mullarv 
I  Bouldrr  Blatllsg; 

Subsoil  Biasilait,' 

Tree  P1aolia(^ 
__|  IXlcb  DtcKlor^ 

OuarrylBf-Mlnint 


Name. 


Addrcu . 


Please  menlion  l^eansyivania  Fanner  »vheii  writing  to  advertisers. 
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trated  above.     Shows  how  easily 
anyone  can  install  the  Kalamazoo 
Pipeless  Furnace  in  any  home.  Filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  helpful 
hints  on  home  heating:.     Also  tells 
about  Kalsunazoo  Pipe  Furnaces 
and  how  our  experts  prepare  blue 
print  plans  free  showing:  how  to 
install.     Write  today.     Or,  if  you 
want  a  stove  or  range 

Get  Our  New  Stove 
and  Range  Book 

^  Write  for  copy  and  see  thenewett  style* 

\in  beautiful  colors  —  see  the  stove  you 
want   just  as  it  would  look  in  your  own 
#     home.  See  new  Mission  Hot-blast  Heaters 

\with  all   the  elegance  an'l   beauty  oi 
the    big,   handsome    base-burners. 
^      Kitchen  ranges  with  popular  whito 
^       enameled  splasher  backs,  oven 
^         door  fronts,  etc.    And  all  at 

\       surprisingly  low  wholesale 
prices. 
Kalamazoo    \        MaU  the  coupon  or  a 
Stove  Co.        \         postal  today    ten 

Kalamazoo  % 

Mich.  ^ 


''Installed  It  Myself 

and  Saved  Money" 

Yes,  I  saved  a  good,  big  share  of  what  I  expected  to  pay  for  a  high- 
grade  warm-air  furnace.    And  what's  more,  I  got  a  better  built  furnace.'* 
So  states  one  of  the  owners  of  this  popular  warm-air  heating  plant 
— the  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace.     Heats  the  entire  home 
through  one  big  register.     Simple,  easy  to  install — easy  to  take 
care  of — sold  direct  from  manufacturers  to  the  user  at  a  low 
wholesale  price. 

Write  For  Our  New  Furnace  Catalog 

and  price  for  complete  furnace,  delivered  quickly,  freifirht  prepaid 
to  your  railroad  station.     See  if  this  simple  plan  of  home  heating 
wouldn't  fit  your  needs  to  a  queen's  taste.     Easily  save  half  the 
usual  cost  of  a  warm-air  furnace. 

If  It's  a  Stove  That's  Wanted  Ask 
for  New  Stove  and  Range  Catalojg 

showing  newest  style  stoves  and  ranges  of  all  kinds.     The  top  notch  in  quality 

and  late  design  at  money-saving  prices.     Recommended  by  300,000 
satisfied  users.     Let  us  refer  you  to  some  in  your  town. 

Cssh  Ot*  ESSV  PdVniGlltS  ^^^^'^^''  '^'.?  ^  fumaceor  a  new  stove  or  range     ^Hr        _  ".'.  J 


we  can  firet  It  to  you  in  double-quick  tirre,  over 
one  of  the  seven  busy  railruads  mnnine  from  Kalarna7.no.    All  orrlors  flUod  and  shipment 

started  within  24  hours.     Write  fod-iv— tell  us  ^vllich 
catalog  to  send.    Ask  for  Catalos  No.699< 


US  which  book 
to  sand. 


Please  send  the  Catalog 
marked  below. 


Name. 


Add  re*  n  . 


30 
Days' 
Trial  and 
360  Days' 
ApprovalTest 


$100,000 

Bank  Bond 
Guarantee 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Micli. 

Wo  make  Stoveii,  K»nKcs,  Gb«  Hnnvee,  Furnaces  and  Mctnl  Whito 
Enaini'lc<l  Kitrhen  Kabincta  and  Tables.  We  have  3  catuiugs.  B« 
•ore  to  mention  which  you  want  aa  numbered  in  coupon. 


Freight 
and  Ship 
Within 
24Houn 


We  Make 

Gas  Ranges 

Too 


Clty_ 


^Rtnt"?, 


Mark  an  X  opponlte  bookn  wanted 


Spraaif  sunshln*  In  th*  WtelMnwIth 
■  Kalamazoo  Matal  Whito  Cnamalad 
KItciMn  KaMnot.  Write  fur  iixrial 
art  rntalosr  allowing  this  all  motal  kiib- 
Inct  in  BcvrriU  afyles,  pictured  with  nil 
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SIDE  UNES  FOR  THE  DAIRY  FARM 


The  j^rcat  economic  woaknoss  in  tho  dairy  iu- 
dustry  is  the  fa<*t  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
milk    and    its   derivatives   is    entirely    inadequate    to 


BY   W.  M.  KELLY 


to  till  an  iinprodiK'tivo  farm  and  wait  on  a  lot  of 
lazy  cows.  During  this  period  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  develop  several  side  lines  to  help  out  in  the 

meet   the  operatiiijj  charjres  of   the   farm   and  dairy.  Hiat  will  induce  intelligent  men  to  work  on  the  farm,    seasonal  distribution   of  labor.     I  purchased   a  large 

After  making  a  vareful  study  of  tho  income  and  ex-  In   order   to  keep   these   men   busy   thruout   the  year,    sugar   bush,  grow  timothy   hay   for   market   and  rent 

nenditures  on  some  of  the  best  managed  dairy  farms  plans  Jiiust  be  made  to  provide  steady  and  profitable    fifty  acres  of  land  for  buckwheat.    These  new  sources 

in  several  dairying  regions  I  find  that  the   proceeds  employment  as  many  days  during  the  year  as  possi-    of  income  have  proved  a  big  factor  in  enal)ling  me  to 

from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  no  matter  how  good  ble.     In  many  eases  side  'lines  must  be  developed  in    pay  good  wages  and  put  my  farming  on  a  money-mak- 

the  cows  or  how  efficiently  they  are  fed  and  cared  for,  order    to    provide    continuous    employment.      This    is    ing  basis.     We  have  few  idle  days  and  my   men   are 

does  not  pay  adecpiate    returns  upon   the   capital   in  simplified    becau.se   -difTerent    crops    require    labor    at    loyal  and  contented.     The  time  has  passed  when  one 

vested  and  laibor   expended.     It   is  easy   for  agricnl  difTerent  seasons  and  the  dairy  herd  calls  for  greatest    can  make  good  with  a  strictly  dairy  proposition.  We 

tural  and  dairy  experts  to  tell  dairy  farmers  how  to  ittention  when  the  crops  require  the  least.     A  littie    must   develop   new   sources    of   income    or   go    out    of 

increase    their     pri)fits    thru    feeding    more    efficient  careful  study  of  the  time  when  each  crop  or  side  line    business." 

cows  and  growing  a  better  variety  of  food  crops,  but  Jtiakes  u  demand  for  labor  will  enable  one  to  develop            On   many   farms,   especially    in   a    climate    where 

there  is  a  limit  'beyond  iwhich  tho  .skillful  farmer  and  new  sources  of  inccMiie.                                                              corn   fails    to    mature    sufficiently    to    produce    sound 

feeder    'cannot    succeed    in     reducing    the    operating  Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  farm  of  a  young  man    ears,   it    is  almost   impossible    to   grow   enough    grain 

charges   of    his    farm    and    maintaining    his    cows   at  who  enifdoys  several  hired  hands  during  the  year.     I    to    properly    feed    the    dairy    herd.      On    these    farms 

maximum  efficien<'v  during  the  year.  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  get   around  the   labor    where     clover,      mixed      hay     and     silage      are      the 

The  dairy   farmer  is  in  much   the   same   prediea-  problem.      He    said:    "For    several    years    I    was    up    tiiain     crops,     and     purchased     grain     feeds     are 

raent  as  some  of  the  great  railroad  corporations  that  against   the  labor  problem  good   and    hard.     I    found    fed,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  large  Jierd  of  cows  on  a 

have   invested    millions    of   dollars    in    roadbeds,    ter-  that  I  nuiHt  add  to  my  income  or  cut  down  my  labor    small   area.      Frider    such   <onditions   there    is   a    vast 

minals,  eliminating  grades  and  curves  and  organizing  force.     Then  I  decided  I  would  try  and   increase   my    amount  of  fertility  brought  onto  the  farm  thru  buy 


fast  freight  anil 
passenger  service 
l)ffore  the  volume 
of  traffic  on  their 
lines  warranted 
luch  an  expemiiture. 
In  order  to  ]iut  sudi 
lines  on  a  dividend- 
paying  basis  and 
provide  steady  traf- 
fic for  the  main  line 
it  is  often  necessary 
to  buy,  or  build, 
hraiw'h  lines  to 
serve  as  feeders  and 
originate  new  busi- 
ness in  the  interval-; 
during  the  year.  Is 
it  not  ])ossibl('  for 
flic  dairy  fanner 
who  is  o[ierating  his 
farm  and  dfliry  at  a 
heavy  cest  to  jtut 
his  busini'ss  on  a 
better  paying  ibasis 
by  goin »  out  and 
developing  new 
lines  that  will  l)ring 


NEW  DAIRY  BARN  AT  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  VINELAND.  N.  J.    NOTE  WINDOW  ARRANGEMENT  IN  ROOF. 


ing  rich  concentrat- 
es. Here  the  own- 
er faces  the  problem 
of  getting  the  full 
benefit  of  ttiis  pur- 
chased soil  fertility 
and  jiroviding  pro- 
fitable work  for  his 
hands  thruout  the 
year. 

For  example,  a 
dairyman  here  in 
Eric  (;o.,  X.  Y.,  has 
a  120-acre  farm  on 
which  he  keeps  a 
dairy  of  44  cows. 
He  shijts  his  milk  to 
the  city,  buys  five 
or  six  cars  of  bran, 
gluten  and  cotton- 
seed meal  each  year 
and  employs  two 
regular  hired  hands. 
He  finrjs  it  easy  to 
grow  more  clover, 
mixed  hay  and  sil- 
age than  he  can 
feed     to    his    cattle 


more  business  from  such  sources  as  IMgston,  Egg  Har-  crop  and  milk  yields  rather  than  confess  my  inability  and  work   teams  and  that  during  considerable  of  the 

•bor.     Lamb    grossing,    Horse     Kails,    Orchard     I'ark,  to  handle  farm  labor.    In  ten  years  I  have  more  than  time    his    men    and    horses    are    idle.      So    he    plants 

Wheatfield  and  fipudville.'  doubled   the   crop  yields  on  my  farm.     The  land   has  fifteen   acres  of  potatcM's.     By   buying   a   little   addi- 

Kor  miany    years    dairy    fanners    have    'been    lee-  been  cleared  of  stumjis  and  stones,  a  number  of  miles  tional    machinery    he    finds    that    he    can    add     from 

tured  to  aibout  the  ]tossibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  tile   drains   have   been   laid   Avhere   needed,   fences  .*1,.'500  to  *2,0()0  to  his  labor  income.     He  uses  a  few 

«f  producing  milk  thru  growing  now   and  wonderful  straightened,  and  the  fields  so  arranged  that  they  may  hundred  pounds  of  phosjdiorus  ami  i>otassium  on  each 

nitrogenous  crops.     But   when   we  get   right  down  to  be  worked  at  a  minimum  expense  for  labor  and  team  acre  of  potato  ground.     Pretty  soon  he   notices  tliat 

"brass   tacks",   the  most   one   can   do   is   to   seek   to  work.     I   raised    the    necessary  cash   and    made   some  his  wheat  and  clover  crops  make  good  growth  on  the 

increase  tlie  yield  of  .standard   farm  crops  and   feed  careful    investments    in   dairy    stock    and    e(|uipment.  potato  ground  that  has  been  liiberally  fertilized, 

them  to  dairy  cows  that  ihave  the  ability   to    make  The  farm  'began  to  increase  in  productivity  and  the  The  growing  of  potatoes  did  not  add  plant  food 

profitable  use  of  thom  when  supplemented  with  pro-  cost  of  jiroduction  of  croi>a  and   milk  lessened.     The  to  the  soil.     On  the  contrary  it  removed  more  or  less 

^'in  concentrates.     The  truth  is  that  after  the  dairy  team    that    ffirmerly    traveled    HOn    miles    in    plowing  of   the   three   essential   elements  of  fertility,   but    the 

farmer  has  filled  his«mows  and  silos  with  clover,  mix-  and  cultivating  to  fill  the  one  silo  may  now  fill  both  intense  cultivation  and  the  use  of  the  mineral  plant 

ed  hay  and  well-matured  corn,  he  has  done  about  all  of  my  silos.     Tlie  extra  silo  has  practically  doubled  foods  sort  of  balanced  up  the  excess  of  nitrogen  and 

that  he  can  do  toward  reducing  the  cow's  cost.  the  stock  carrying  capacity  of  the  farm.  proved  just  what  the  wheat  and  clover  crops  needed 

The  Help  ProWem                                             "The  extra  mow  <»f  hay  gained  «by  the  increased  to  furnish  them  with  ideal  conditions  for  growth  and 

Most  dairy  farmers  understand  the  principles  and  fertility  of  the  farm  furnishes  more  roughage  for  the  development.  Tke  potato  crop  is  grown,  harvested 
believe  in  employing  more  labor,  but  to  apply  them  stock  to  work  into  manures.  The  extra  bin  of  oats  .ind  marketed  with  the  same  labor  and  horse  power 
may  require  readjustments  on  many  farms.  To  mal:'«  furnishes  grain  to  feed  the  work  horses  and  young  that  formerly  stood  idle.  The  work  of  grading,  haul- 
labor  permanent  and  dependable,  a  good  jiart  of  it  ^fock  kept  on  the  farm.  The  imjiroved  cows  make  ing  and  marketing  is  done  during  the  fall  and  winter 
must  be  made  up  of  marrie.l  men  living  on  the  farm,  more  profitable  use  of  the  crojis  raised  on  the  farm.  <vhen  the  men  and  teams  are  not  biisv  with  dairy 
That  means  iine  must  provide  suitable  cottage  homes  One  cannot  jifTord  to  employ  a  force  of  competent  men  (Continued  on  page  R.) 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

AN  INSPIRATIONAL  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

By  J.  B.  DOTY,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 


In  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  is  a  mod- 
est two-room  school  building.  It  Is  ia 
an  Italian  settlement  whore  many  ot 
the  patrons  know  but  little  English  and 
less  of  those  things  that  go  fur  to  make 
up  the  substantial  and  enjoyable  ele- 
ments of  an  intelligent  community.  This 
is  no  reflection  upon  tiicm,  for  thi-y  left 
a  country  where  oppression  has  had  ita 
heel  upon  their  ancestry  for  centuries. 
They  are  doinj;  the  best  they  kuow,  and 
with  their  indt)mitable  energy  an  J 
spirit  of  perseverance,  they  will  bv^ 
among  the  most  prosperous  and  intcUi 
gent  citizens  in  time. 

The  school  for  years  had  been  the 
problem  of  the  township.  Noruuil 
school  graduates  with  experience  wore 
put  into  it,  only  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  completely  discouraged  be- 
cause there   was   so   little   to   show   for 

their    work.     The   spirit  of   the   school  .„ 

THE 
was  to  antagonize  all  work,  while  the  »»  fc- 

children    despised    all   the    decencies    of   life.     Their 

clothes  were  filthy  as  their  bodies,  their  conversation 

was  foul  and  profane,  and  their  heads  were  sparkling 

with  the  silver-skinned  gems  of  pcndiculosis.     A  bo33 

and  a  gang  controlled  everything,  and   monopolized 

the  best  for  themselves  and  their  friends.     It  was  a 

typical  place  for  training  political  bosses,  industrial 

tyrants,  social   manipulators,  grafters  and  otiu-r  ii.i 

desirables  such  as  we  find  all  over  our  country. 

Five  years  ago,  a  man  with  more  than  thirtv 
years'  experience  in  rural  work  was  employed  for  this 
school.  He  went  to  visit  it  before  consenting  to  take 
it  for  he  had  been  in  the  township  for  many  years 
putting  other  schools  in  shape.  He  left  his  bicycle 
standing  outside,  when  he  entered  the  building  at 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session.  He  found  a 
dozen  pupils  standing  around  the  stove  'warming'' 
themselves,  altho  the  thermometer  registered  90  in 
the  shade,  the  windows  were  all  open  and  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  stove.  It  was  one  of  .heir  time-killing 
habits,  to  delay  work. 

All  were  talking  in  undertone,  except  those  who 
were  cursing  each  other  forcefully,  .\fter  a  fifteen- 
minute  skirmish,  they  were  seated,  and  began  to  bawl 
out,  "Where  is  the  lesson?''  Each  pupil  in  all  the 
grades  had  to  be  told  ''For  if  he  told  Tony,  I  have  a 
right  to  make  nim  tell  me,"  was  the  feeling  of  all 
in  this  room.  "Our  business  here  is  to  see  that  the 
teacher  earns  his  money,  and  we'll  see  that  he  docs, 
if  "we  don't   get  anything  else  done." 

The  leader  of  the  gang  began  to  study  in  under 
tone,  and  all  the  others  followed.  He  watched  the 
clock,  however,  so  that  none  would  be  overworked. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  he  closed  his  book  with  a 
bang,  and  all  the  others  did  the  same.  The  teacher, 
a  splendid  young  man  with  his  plan-book  open  before 
him,  began  to  question  one  of  the  grades  on  the  lesson 
they  had  jiretended  to  study.  The  answers  to  those 
questions  were  the  wildest  guesses.  When  the  teacher 
corrected  the  one  reciting,  the  pupil  invariably  re- 
plied, "That   is  iust  what  I  said." 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  regiment  of  boys  wero 
writhing  in  agony  to  "go  out."  As  soon  as  the  foot- 
steps of  the  returning  one  were  heard  on  the  stairs 
another  made  a  dive  for  the  door.  It  was  a  tread-mill 
gait  with  which  all  these  children  walked.  It  remind- 
ed one  of  the  gait  at  the  penitentiary  or  reform 
school.  When  the  afternoon  recess  arrived,  there  was 
a  lock-step  parade  down  those  steps  that  made  on«> 
feel  as  tho  that  end  of  the  building  would  collapse, 
A  great  ahout  at  the  side  of  building  brought  the 
teacher  and  visitor  to  the  window,  where  they  saw 
the  bicycle  lying  as  helplessly  wounded  as  was  the 
man  who  fell  among  thieves.  Its  running  days  were 
over,  for  if  had  literally  been  devoured  by  a  hordes 
that  was  starving  for  freedom  and   fun. 

But  the  reader  will  .say.  "surely  this  is  not  an 
inspirational  school!"  But  it  began  to  be  that  very 
moment,  for  the  teacher  was  inspired  to  say,  "Ttiis 
shall  be  my  school,  for  five  years  at  least.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  I'have  ever  found,  but  that  makes  it 
Jill  the  more  desirable,  fcir  if  my  system  will  work 
here   it  will   work   anywhere." 

When  the  teacher  signed  his  contract,  he  saw  that 
iie  was  to  have  freedom,  and  that  meant  freeilom  for 
the  children  too.  In  the  ruins  of  that  old  biiydr  h.» 
saw    not    mutilated    riiltlior    niid    steel,    lint     twisted 


WHEAT   ROAD    SCHOOL    IN    FLAG    SONG   AND    DRILL. 


reading  stories,  making  scrap  books, 
copying  poem.s  they  liked  best,  and  many 
other  things  were  all  full  of  thought, 
hai>|>iness  and  moral  force.  Every  iiiorn- 
iiig  a  proverb  or  a  story  was  analyzed 
to  find  the  lesson  it  gave.  The  lessons 
here  learned  were  put  into  practice  i:i 
school  and  on  the  playground.  When 
these  children  found  that  gov»'riiinciit 
was  a  protection  to  them  and  their  i;i 
terests,  they  were  ready  to  co-operate 
with   government. 

ll;is  this  work  been  inspirational, 
yon  ask.  Let  us  see.  The  march  from 
this  school  to  the  reform  school  has 
ceased.  Yes,  more  than  that,  some  from 
other  schools  who  have  been  sentenced 
t()  the  state  institution  were  sent  heie 
on  probation,  and  they  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  and  learning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  right  conditions.  They 
will  never  see  the  reform  school  now 
since   they  found   the   inspirational   one 


and    emaciated    minds   and    morals   that    were    worth  first.     This  gives  them  a  vision  and  purpose  in  life, 
far    more,    and    he    began    to    construct    plans    that  From  a  school  that  hated  work,  desjiised  govern- 

would  restore  these  children  to  their  right.     lit  spent  ment,  cared  nothing  for  the  rights  of  others;   where 

money  enough   to  buy  two  wheels  in  equipping  that  fighting,   stealing   and    a   score   of   other   undesirable 

playground.     Swings,  see-sav.s,  bars,  hoops,  soft  balls,  traits  were  established,  it   has  emerged   into  a  coudi- 

croquet   sets,   etc.,  were  soon   in   operation.      But   the  tion  where   it  sends  out   the   best   behaved   and  most 

industrious    pupils    in    the    township,    because    tho.se 

children  were  inspired  to  be  and  do;  ami  do  without. 

ll  when   necessary.     Working   from    within   to   the   out 

II  side,  instead   of  putting  on   veneer,  has  given   these 

11  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  hear  and  see  true  values, 

I  and  a  disposition  to  make  life  measure   up  to  right 

I  standards. 
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A  Flag  Song  and  Drill 


II 


I  love  my  home,  I  love  my  school, 

I  love  my  country  too; 
I  love  the  flag, — the  dear  old  flag, 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

1  love  the  right,  I  like  to  work, 

I   love  the  honor-bright; 
And  every  star  in  that  old  tlag 

I  love  with  all  my  might. 

There's    patient,    persevering    pluck. 

That's  sure  to  win  the  goal; 
There's  health  of  body,   wealth  of   mind. 

And  power  of  self-control. 

There's  truth,  and  justice*,  and  good   will, 

.\nd  cheerfulness  so  bright; 
And,  if  we  make  them  all  our  own. 

We're  starry  a-a  the  night. 

Then  let  that  banner  wave  on  high. 

The  emblem  of  the  free; 
It  stands  for  all  that's  pure  and  good, 

And  it  stands  for  you  and  me. 


I  Many  little   poems   they   have   written   tho  past 

I  three  years.  These  are  full  of  devotion  to  the  better 
I  and  nobler  things.  The  flag  song  disjtiaved  on  this 
I  page  required  four  years  to  embody  all  the  good 
I  tilings  it  expresses  into  their  lives.  It  has  been 
I  iniiblished  and  many  little  folks  are  singing  it.  When 
i  they  reach  the  fifth  grade,  each  pupil  makes  a  book- 
I  <ase  in  which  to  keep  his  books  and  other  treasures 
I  at  home;  for  by  this  time  they  are  so  thrifty  they 
desire  to  accumulate  for  future  use.  (Jover'inient 
bulletins,  scrapbooks  and  note  books  may  make  up  the 
most  of  the  contents  of  that  library  at  first;  but  soon 
other  good  books  that  cost  money  find  their  way  into 
the  collection. 

Four  fundamental  things  are  needed  for  an 
"inspirational  school":  (1)  Freedom  for  intelligent 
teachers.  (2)  .\n  organized  co-oi)erative  community. 
(.3)  Moral  teaching  and  training  in  school  and  home, 
(4)  Freedom  for  self  eni'i>loymcnt,  at  least  twice 
each  dav. 


In  applying  lime  it  is  best  to  ajiply  a  little  more 
than  is  needed  to  sweeten  the  |>low  land  at  the  lirst 
:ipi»lication  and  repeat  with  one-half  to  one  t(»n  once 
in  four  to  eight  years.  The  best  time  to  put  on  the 
lime  is  after  the  land  has  been  Itrokeii  for  a  croj», 
such  as  wheat,  allowing  the  prei»aration  of  the  seed 
bed  to  work  it  into  the  soil. 
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teacher  was  a  part  of  that  equipment  to  encourage, 
restrain,  and  see  that  all  had  their  share  of  life- 
giving  fun. 

While   there   had  been   nothing  but  ba.seball    be-  ' 

fore,  and  that   played   mostly   with  the   mouth,  now  Altho   lime   is  an   important    factor    in    growing 

there   were   bushels  of   fun.  and   enough   for  all.      In  '  ''»ver  and  alfalfa,  it  should  not  b."  inferred  that  all 

this  environment,   these  children    began   to  feel   that  ' ''"^'*''"  »»<!  alfalfa  failures  are  due  to  a  lack  of  lime, 

they  were  no  longer  victims,  but  a  part  of  the  great  -^"^  '''   "'^f^'''"  "f  ^'^''t,  a  sour  soil   is  only   one  of  the 

moving,   acting   world.     In  the   schoolroom,  after  re-  ''^"'^'"s  "^  **»'*•»   failures.     They  may  be   due   to  poor 

freshing    games    so    supervised    that    everybody    was  '^''ainage,  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  badly  worn  by 

happy,  work   could   be   secured;    but   there   was  free-  <<>''«tft»t   Krain    farming,    to    the    fact    that    the    land 

dom  even   there,  to  those   who  knew   how  to  use   it.  "t'*'"'*  available  phosi>hates,  or  to  some   other  cause. 

When    a  lesson    was   prepared,   they    were   at   liberty  ^^"^  "^  '""'^   ^''''^   '^   reason.ably   well  drained  and   in 

to   choose   some   thing   they   liked   to   do,   and  employ  '''    '''*'''    "*'**''    "*"    ^^'I'tiHty,    the    chances   are    that    the 

themselves.     A    table   at    the   rear  of   the   room   held  "•'"'  "^  ^'""'  would  be  of  benefit, 

books,  drawing  cards,  painting  books  and  many  other  — — ■ 

*'''"^*-  Many  do  not  understand  the  reason  for  apjdying 

How  refreshing  that  was  for  liberty-loving  boys  lime,  or  the  exact  results  to  be  expected.     Most  pei^ 

and   girls.     They    put   forth    their  best   efforts   to  do  pie  expect   lime   to  have  an   immediate  effect   on   the 

their  work  well,  and  then  they  chose  something  they  .rop,  similar  to  that  of  a  fertilizer.  Lime,  however,  is 

liked    and   had    .some   time    of  their   own    to   do    the  not  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  to  correct  the  s.mrnes.s  of 

work    they   most    enjoyed.     How    that    teacher   ke;.t  acid  soils  and  make  them  better  suited  to  the  growing 

his  eye  on  that  self-employment,  and  when  he  found  of  crops,  particularly  the  clovers  and  alfalfa.     It   is 

nn   entire  class  with   lessons  prepared   and   all   busy  not  used  f.u-  immediate  effects  excejit  in  the  ca.se  of 

with    things   that    were    expanding    mind    and    heart,  elovor  and  alfalfa,  altho  it  will  usually  produce  some 

how  he  shared  the  recitation  time  with  tliem  so  that  increased    return    on    the    cereals   and    .brasses       The 

they   might   have  as  much   time  as  po.ssible!  princijde    reason    for    using  lime    is   to    make    i,.g„nie 

Making  lace,    dolls'   dresses,   drawing,   painting,  growin^'    jiossilde. 
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A  Direct  Marketing  Plan 

One  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  the  es- 
jjjjylinient  of  the  Parcels  I'ost  was  that  it  would 
leln  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  of  foods 
loser  together.  In  other  words,  it  would  jirovido  a 
means  of  direct  marketing.  So  far  this  has  failed 
,f  realization  to  any  appreciable  extent,  not  entirely 
because  of  the  weight  limit,  or  the  postal  cost  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  .siuii»le  means  of  advertising 
wants  or  products,  and  also  of  making  payment. 

The  Post  OflUce  Department  has  been  trying  out 
J,  plan  which  involves  the  necessity  of  printing  in  a 
iiamphlet,    for    distribution    among    consumer.s,    the 
names  and  addresses  of  farmers  together  with  what 
they  have  to  offer.     The  purchaser  looks  this  over, 
jelects  a  producer,  goes  to  the  post  office  and  gets  a 
money-order  and   sends   it   to  the  name  and  address 
given  for  the  desired  article  or  articles.     The  great 
objection  and  a  frequent  point  of  failure  in  this  plan 
is  that  the  time  is  so  long  between  the  date  of  the 
printed  circular   and   the   order   that  the   farmer   has 
disposed  of  the  goods.     He  must  then  go  to  his  post- 
olliee,  have  his  money  order  cashed,  purchase  a  new 
one  and  send  it  to  the  disappointed  customer.     All 
this  involves  time  and  expense  to  no  purpose  and  is 
so  bound  up  with  "red  tape"  that  time  and  experi- 
ence is  proving  it  to  bo  an  impractical  scheme. 
David    Lubin's    Plan 

David  Lubin,  who  is  well  known  to  agricultural 
economists  because  of  his  interest  and  useful  work 
in  measures  intended  to  advance  agriculture  and 
farm  life,  has  proposed  a  plan  which  apparently  abol- 
ishe^s  the  "red  tape"  and  simjilifics  jiarcel  {»ost 
selling  so  that  it  may  be  used  prac- 
tically and  profitably.  He  explained 
his  system  to  a  small  grouj)  of  inter- 
ested people  at  a  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia recently — people  who  are  desir- 
ous of  trying  out  the  scheme  in  a  sec- 
tion of  that  city.  After  many  delays, 
and  with  little  interest  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  postal  authorities.  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  to  aid  in 
the  endeavor  to  develop  a  workable 
scheme  for  direct  marketing  by  par 
eel  post. 

Mr.  Lubin's  plan  is  somewhat  like 
the  system  in  vogue  in  Germany 
where,  while  having  the  most  auto- 
cratic government  in  the  world,  they 
have  develoj)ed  the  most  democratic 
system  of  economics  to  be  found  any 
where,  and  their  direct  marketing 
plan  has  helped  to  develop  a  strong, 
con.servative  and  prosperous  agricul- 
tural people. 

We  quote  Mr,  Lubin  in  part  as 
follows:  "It  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  jiarci-l  |)Ost  ofl'crs 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  tho  farmers  and  consum- 
ers into  direct  business  contact.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  just  and  equitable  distribution;  a  system 
that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  higher  j)ricos 
•ind  at  the  same  time  to  place  his  products  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  lower  jirices  than  under 
the  existing  system. 

"It  will  enable  the  farmer,  should  his  service 
warrant  it,  to  earn  and  maintain  a  high  business  re- 
putation, a  business  reputation  that  will  be  as  valu- 
able to  him  as  such  a  reputation  is  to  the  city  store- 
keeper. 

"The  system  Avhich  I  propose  is  built  upon  sound 
business  principles,  upon  those  of  great  mail  order 
houses.  Farmers  desiring  to  do  business  along  their 
lines  will  enter  their  names  with  the  post  olfices  in 
■I'eir  districts.  After  that  the  mail  order  .system 
will  be  brought  into  play. 

"Before  proceeding  let  us  say  that  the  post  oflSce 
fiib's  may  decide  that  the  purchasing  units  shall  be 
.or  eggs,  one  dozen;  for  butter,  one  jiound,  and  for 
''hickens,  the  single  fowl.  Now  we  can  proceed.  The 
farmer  who  has  registered  as  No.  -tO  has  six  dozen 
•"Sgs  for  sale  for  which  he  makes  out  six  white 
forms.  He  lias  ten  pounds  of  butter  for  which  he 
"lakes  out  ten  blue  forms,  and  live  chickens  for  which 
I""  makes  out  five  pink  forni.s, 

'The  route  carrier  collects  these  forma  from 
'f'e  farmer  and  sends  them  on  to  the  jiost  office.  The 
post  office  tears  off  jiarts  of  these  six  white  forms 
i""'!  places  them  in  the  egg  rack  (racks  being  devised 
'"  the  post  ofl^ces  for  this  special  jmrpo.se).  The 
t'ott  office  also  detaches  sections  of  the  ten  blue 
''•'■ms  and  places  them  in  the  butter  rack  and  also 
'•■ars  off  parts  of  the  live  pink  forms  and  pliices  them 
'"  the  chicken  rack. 

"The    ne\t    step    is    that    of    flie    customer.      The 


PennsytVania  Farmer 

iioiisewife  goes  to  flie  jiost  ofl'ice  and  reviews  Hm) 
■  ards  in  the  racks.  8he  wants  egg.s  jiud  .she  goes  to 
the  white  forms.  She  finds  several  liiiiidred  forms 
in  the  racks,  say  from  one  to  200,  v\ith  prices  qiiofeil 
by  each  of  them.  Sin;  has  heard  No.  40  well  spoken 
of,  so  she  orders  a  dozen  eggs  from  No.  40,  say  thirty 
cents,  and  one  chicken  from  No,  10,  say  for  si.xty 
cents,  making  a  total  of  ninety  cents.  She  pays  tho 
ninety  cents  to  the  post  oflTice  clerk,  who  credits  the 
amount  in  her  purchasing  form  book. 

"The  next  step  in  the  procedure  is  that  of  the 
post  office  in  sending  sections  of  the  forms  back  to 
the  fanners  concerned.  They  immediately  fill  the 
orders.  The  route  man  on  his  return  trip  receives 
the  goods  from  the  farmers  and  tears  off  parts  of 
their  form,   which   serve  as  credits  to  the  farmer. 

"At  tho  end  of  every  week  each  farmer  fills  in  a 
third  form,  which  Juay  be  designated  as  a  total  slip. 
He  enters  each  item  on  the  proper  line  and  totals  all 
of  the  credits.  Then  tho  route  clerk  tears  off  the 
duplicate  part  of  the  form,  which  he  hands  to  the 
farmer.  He  next  sends  the  slip  and  forms  back  to 
the  farmer.     Then  the  entire  transaction  is  closed," 

One  of  the  results  of  such  a  plan  would  be  to 
develop  good  business  methods  and  honest  grading 
and  packing  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to 
getting  higher  and  uniform  prices,  as  well  as  better 
goods,  is  the  failure  to  liave  uniform  grading  and 
packing  practices.  There  is  little  in  the  present 
conditions  that  acts  automatically  in  the  develop- 
ment of  uniformity,  because  the  average  farmer  feels 
that  his  products  are  impersonal  when  they  reach 
the  impersonal  market. 

Under  the  Lubin  plan  the  farmer's  success  would 


CAREFUL  GRADING  AND  PACKING   PAYS. 

depend  from  the  start  upon  his  willingness,  or  ability, 
to  put  up  his  products  in  such  manner  as  would  be 
attractive  and  satisfactory,  and  create  a  permanent 
demand  for  them.  While  his  name  might  never  be 
known  to  the  buyer,  he  would  realize  the  re])utation 
and  success 'of  "No.  40"  dej)ended  ujion  the  skill, 
lionesty  and  -quality  of  himself  and  his  goods.  Many 
doubt  the  possibility  of  devising  any  system  of  in- 
■itriiction  that  will  teacli  uniform  production,  grading 
and  packing  to  all,  and  ask  whether  a  marketing 
system  which  eliminates  the  impersonal  element  and 
substitutes  the  personal,  so  that  every  man's  products 
will  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  is  not  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  get  the  desired  result. 
True,  local  organizations  with  central  packing  houses 
i.«  one  way,  and  in  many  respects  are  successful,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  all  localities  can  be  thus 
organized   and   standardized. 

The  Lubin  plan  is  worth  a  trial,  ami  while  a 
verbal  description  seems  inade(|uate  and  more  or 
less  involved,  a  trial  would  show  it  to  be  readily 
understood,  A  comiiiitt<'e  was  ajipointed  at  the  meet- 
ing referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  further  consider- 
ing the  matter  and,  if  jiossilile,  inaugurate  a  trial 
locally. 
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up  his  cnce  poor  land  by  selling  as  little  oi  h\.i  farm 
feriility  as  possible.  He  follows  faithfully  the 
method  that,  according  to  Prof.  Alfred  Vivian,  is  the 
most  ideal  one  for  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 
In  other  words  ho  converts  his  crops  into  beef 
•ind  maiiure.  He  puts  all  of  his  manure  back  on  t)ie 
l;ind  and  drives  but  a  small  portion  of  thd  fertility 
i.f  his  soil  off  to  market. 

Small  .'IS  this  portion  Ls,  however,  he  real'zci  that 
'tis  soil  will  (  ventually  become  depleted  unless  he  re- 
stores to  the  land  all  of  the  jdantfood  that  the  cattle 
liave  lemoved.  He  is  solving  this  problem  by  the 
growth  of  legumes  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Thus 
l.c  maintains  the  balance  of  fertility  in  hlo  -oil. 

Alfala  is  the  chief  legume  that  Mr.  Dutterer 
grows  as  it  serves  the  double  duty  of  a  w>uderful 
lijiy  producer  and  a  soil  improver  at  the  same  time. 
.\!r.  P'utterer  now  has  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  stand  of  alfalfa.  He  prepares  the  aeci  bed  thoroly, 
inoculates  it  necessary  and  ai)plies  200  to  'MO  poiiv.ds 
"f  a  good  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  He  iu-tulateij  his 
soil,  when  it  seems  necessary  either  by  growing  8we:?t 
clover  or  by  distributing  soil  from  a  large  sweet 
c'o'/er  field  nearby. 

Ue  &n(li  that  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizer  insures  a 
'.'ood  start  for  the  alfalfa.  Several  years  -igo  be  stait- 
I  d  two  alfalfa  fields  alike  except  that  ou3  received 
250  pounds  of  an  ammonia-phosphoric  acid  fertilizei 
while  the  oinei  received  nothing.  The  jue  that  re- 
'•ived  tie  ejlra  plantfood  is  produ  ing  four  cutt'ngs 
"  choice  hciv  per  year.  T'  ^  '^•""^  that  received  no 
f.^'-;;;;7.er  ma  '•  such  a  poor  grow";'i  that  Mr.  Dutterer 
disgustedly  plov. ed  it  under. 

A  dofiu.  f-  corn,  wheat,  gra.ss  or  alfalfa  rotation 
is  US' .1  on  th'r  Dutterer  farm.  Tii';re  are  usually 
about  90  acres  of  each  crop.  Just 
eiiough  f<'rtilizer  is  applieil  to  each 
croyt  to  make  up  for  the  fertility  that 
is  removed  from  the  soil  by  that  crop. 
Then  the  manure  that  is  produced  by 
the  40  or  nO  head  of  cattle  on  the 
farm  is  applied  over  the  fields,  Th" 
result  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil. 

Mr,  Dutterer  had  90  acres  of 
wheat  this  year  that  he  is  expecting 
to  yield  2200  bushels.  He  used  2,50 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  readily  avail- 
able (2-12)  fertilizer  on  this  wheat 
and  not  only  did  the  grain  show  tho 
good  pfTpctq  nf  this  treatment,  'but  tli'' 
grass  and  clover  that  is  coming  on  is 
evidently  making  good  use  of  tho 
jdantfood  that  was  left  over  from 
the  wheat. 

No  land   on   the  Dutterer  farm   is 
allowed   to  remain  raw  and   bare  du; 
ing  the  winter.    Rye  is  used  as  a  cov3- 
crop  and  is  either  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring  or  else  is  harvested  for  its  straw  and  grain. 
The   correct   balance   between    fertility   removed 
and  fertility  applied  has  been  attained  by  Mr.  Dut- 
terer.    He  goes  a  little  farther  tho  and  provides  for 
increasingly    large    crops    by   applying   a   little    more 
plantfood    than    is    removed.      Eventually,    by    this 
careful  feeding  of  the  soil,  his  farm  will  have  eco- 
nomically reached  its  highest  state  of  productiveness 
and   profit.— R.  E.   Allen. 


ROAD  DRAQGINO  TIME 


A  Sound  System  of  !  arming 

"I  haven't  sold  a  ton  of  straw  off  of  my  farm 
for  sixteen  years,  1  gave  a  ton  away  a  few  years  ago, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  straw  I've  had  in  that  t'nie 
Ins  gone  right  back  to  tho  land," 

It  was  J,  H.  Dutterer  speaking.  He  has  a  big 
(aim  a  couple  miles  east  of  Charles  Town,  Jellerson 
f'oiinty,  West  Virginia.  What  he  said  revealed  tl;.' 
keystone  of  his  success  as  a  farmer.  All  during  thosi- 
sixteen  years  he  has  been  slowly  but  surel."   building 


Few  farm   tasks  bring  more   pleasure  than  drag 
ging  roads,  both   to  him   who  drags  and   to   him  who 
enjoys    a    ride    over    ;i    well-dragged    road.      It    is    a 
little  hard  on  the  horses  ahead  of  the  drag  on  a  hot 
i\i\y  but   an   occasional  rest  helps  them  out 

There  is  every  opportunity  to  get  good  results 
from  road  dragging  now.  The  weather  :■<  likely  to 
remain  reasonably  well-settled  and  people  have  time 
both  to  drag  and  to  use  the  roads.  Chautauquas  are 
a])out  over,  but  county  fairs,  picnics,  outings,  and 
many  similar  festivities  are  made  more  enjoyable  by 
the  lilieral  use  of  the  drag.  Coal,  building  material, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  can  be  hauled  from  town  in 
much  larger  loads  and  in  fewer  trips  if  everyone 
.ilong  the  road  lias  done  his  share  of  the  good  work, 

A  well-dragged  road  in  front  of  the  farm  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  owner  but  why  not  g've 
him  the  additional  satisfaction  of  letting  him  know 
that  you  appreciate  what  he  has  done  as  you  drive 
bv .'  Why  not  tell  him  what  you  think  and  help  "s 
tablish  a  [>rize  for  the  best-dragged  piece  of  road.' 
There  are  few  ways  in  which  a  little  money  will  bring 
bigger  results  in  road  work  than  in  stimulating  friend 
ly  rivalry  among  the  workers.  A  careful  use  of  th^' 
drag  may  save  the  use  of  the  road  grader. — .1.  O, 
Rankin,  .Mo.  Exp.  8ta, 
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IHC  Huskers  and  Shredders 

Deering  —  McCormick 

COMPLETE  the  proper  handling  of  the  corn 
crop  after  the  careful  planting,  cultivating 
and  cutting,  by  running  it  through  one  of  the 
well-known  IHC  huskers  and  shredders  —  Deering, 
or  McCormick. 

IHC  huskers  are  most  practical,  convenient,  eco- 
nomical and  profitable.  They  have  proved  this  in  many  seasons 
of  corn  harvesting.  They  shred  the  whole  crop,  stalks,  leaves, 
and  husks,  into  a  clean,  tasty  fodder,  a  cheaper  and  more  nutri- 
tious substitute  for  hay.     Use  all  the  corn  —  sell  your  hav. 

IHC  huskers  and  shredders  are  exceptionally  durable  and 
lasting;  they  are  easy  to  handle  in  cramped  space;  all  parts  are 
easy  to  get  at  for  oiling  and  in  operation;  they  are  well  equip|>ed 
with  safety  devices.  These  shredders  run  on  the  minimum  of 
power  for  the  various  sizes,  and  they  range  in  size  from  the  small 
machines  for  individual  use  to  the  largest  ever  called  for. 

You  can't  miss  satisfaction  in  buying  a  Deering,  or  McCormick 
busker  and  shredder.  Write  for  more  information.  We  will 
send  you  also  the  interesting  booklet,  "For  Better  Crops." 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iDcorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Ckaspioa      Dccrinf      McConnick      Milwankec      Osb«nie      PUao 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors 


Red  and  Blue. 


For  Bunching  Asparagus,  C«lery,  Veget&blM,  Etc. 

Attractively   prepared    products    command    top 

prioes  and  create  a  demand  {or  your  output. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  andpricen. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Maiket  St.  Phila. 


Kellys 
TREES 


f».  S.  KING. 


Hiatidard    bushel    cmtes  shipped 
knook-down    from  our  factory     In  I 
HouliiwcHK-rn   New  York  at  $10. 00  | 
p<!r  hundred. 

JAQIJINS.  N.  Y 


Tret  ta  Name— Frae  fraa  Dmcuc 

Apple.  PrmT  Peach.  Plum,  and  Qntnr* 
Trefft— Smnl)  FruiU,  etc.,  that  malca 
profltahle  orchu-dii  and  a«ll-aapporttnK 
Kardena,  Shipped  to  you  froai  our  nura 
eriea  at  wbofeaala  prie*a.  36  yeara  of 
peraonal  aarrica  oaeka  oar  blndlnv 
tuarantea.  Haatthy,  aturHr  apacimana 
only— perfertly  cnadad.  Send  poatal 
DOW  for  our  biir  fr««  Catalog  aod  do 
aona  Pall  liantloc. 


Wm'll  Nevrr  RtrH  FVatHng  KmOt  TVaM 


■ally  Braa.,  WlialaaaU  llT»ariM.3g  M  al»  »U,  DaoiTllla,  W.T. 


•AY  Tou  amm   tha  advartiaamant    In   PannaT'aania 


RIPE  STRAWBERRIES 

W«  are     eklns  b«rrl«8  from  Proffresatve  A  Superb  now 

Plants  of  tbese  and  over  100  other  varieties  for  sale.  Cat- 

I  alo«  free         U  O.  Tliurle.         Boi  77    PtttflvUto.  Mrt 
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2.0  years 
irom  now 

Will  the  roof  you  are  putting  on 
today  still  be  giving  satisfaction 
in  1936? 

Will  you  be  ready  then  to  say . 
This  roof  has  never  cost  me 
one  cent  for  repairs  "? 

It's  worth  money  to  you  to  know 
the  ans\ver ! 

Many  RU-BER-OID  roofa  laid  previous 
to  1896  are  still  giving  good  service  and 
have  never  needed  repairs. 

Genuine  RU-BER-OID  contains  no  sand, 
tar,  paper,  wood  fibre,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  will  crack,  run,  rot,  warp,  rust 
or  leak. 

Made  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper 
Green.  Your  dealer  will  show  you  sam- 
ples and  quote  prices. 


Horticulture 


BLANCHING  CELERY 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  che<-k  on  Ihia  liat  will 
beacDt  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
■ddrea*  in  the  roarKin  aiul  tiatr  what 
kind  oi  buildinc  you  are  plannine. 

Roofinn  a  Home 

BuilJinK  a  Poultry  Hounr 

Hulldini;  a  Bungalow 

Buildtng  a  Barn 

Building  Your  Own  Garagr 

Covering  Your  Factory 

Artiatic  Roofs 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

577  Woolworth   Building,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

.\lso  Makers  of  Ru-ber  old  Hhlnglba  and 
imper^'lte  Waterproofing  for  cfoncrete. 

Tht  Paraffint  Paint  Co.,  San  FrancKco,  (Undtr  LlcMtti 
Th(  Standard  Paint  Co.  ot  Canada,  Limlltd.  Montrtal 


wnced  'RU" as  in  RUBY 
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<:pSTS   MORE  -  y^EARS  4^g>NeER^*       . 


I'rojipr  hlanching  is  half  tho  battlo  i»f 
siu'Possfiil  colcry  raisin^j.  Most  marki^tH 
rt>fiise  the  iinblanched  article  ontirely 
and  those  of  n.s  who  prow  it  for  homi" 
use  kno  V  that  fjreen  celery  is  unwelcome 
on  the  table.  The  heart  blanched  by 
the  plant  itself  is  much  better,  and 
l>ropcrly    blanched    celery    is   all    heart. 

Ill  the  *^new  celery  culture*'  the 
plants  are  set  six  inches  apart  each 
way  in  beds,  so  only  the  outer  rows  need 
shading,  for  blanchiup  i.s  really  another 
name  for  shading.  The  plants  are  some- 
times grown  in  double  rows  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  labor  and  material  to  half  of 
what  is  needed  when  single  rows  are 
used. 

No  matter  which  of  the  many  method.s 
of  blanching  is  used  the  proper  time  is 
always  the  same — when  cool  fall  weath- 
er has  come  to  stay.  Banking  before 
hot,  burning  weather  is  over  may  in- 
duce rust,  especially  if  earth  is  used. 

Earth  is  the  best  and  most  common 
blanching  materi.-il  as  it  is  usually  the 
cheapest  .and  imparts  a  nutty  flavor  not 
secured  without  it,  but  its  use  makea 
it  uccessary  to  set  the  rows  or  beds  far 
enough  apart  so  jdenty  of  earth  for 
banking  can  be  secured. 

Hilling  may  be  done  by  hand  with  a 
small  turning  plow  or  with  a  celery 
liiller,  but  when  horse  tools  are  used, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  finish  the  work 
with  a  hand  hoe.  A  better  .iob  can  al- 
ways be  done  if  tillage  thruout  the  sea- 
sou  has  been  so  thoro  and  judicious  that 
the  soil  is  fine  and  easily  handled. 

The  earth  should  cover  the  entire 
plant  below  the  lower  edges  of  the 
leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  drain  the 
jiiants  well,  as  too  much  moisture  will 
result  in  dirtj-  and  perhaps  rotten  cel- 
ery. Special  care  must  be  taken  never 
to  liill  or  handle  the  plants  in  any  way 
wliile  tliey  arc  wet.  As  the  plants 
grow  and  the  soil  settles,  a  little  moro 
cartli  may  be  added  to  keep  the  mounds 
up  to  the  leaves. 

The  greatest  economy  of  garden  space 
may  be  secured  by  using  blanching 
boards,  held  together  at  the  top  by  stifT. 
wir.'  hooks  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  little 
e.nrth  banked  ngainst  them.  Tlic  same 
boards  can  be  used  several  years  if 
carefully  stored  under  cover,  so  the 
I'ost  is  not  excessive. 

Some  less  usual  methods  include  the 
use  of  a  drain  tile  carefully  jdaced 
about  each  plant:  building  paper  or 
even  newspaper  wrapped  around  tlie 
i>lants;  and  individual  patented  veneer 
sheets,  similar  to  tliose  sometimes  use.! 
in  protecting  young  trees  from  rabbits. 
Tliese  individual  methods,  however,  re- 
quire so  much  work,  care,  and  patience 
that  they  are  unjirofitable  on  any  hut 
very  small  jilantings  for  liome  use. 
Earth  blanching  is  best,  especially  fo;- 
the  Inte  crop.-- .T.  S.  Oardner,  Mo.  Exp. 
Station. 


.SejUeinber   L';{,  u„j 

.•icrub  of  apples  and  peaches,  largely  th 
former,  and  on  the  West  Virginia  eid^ 
about  2000  acres  more.  Already  tiii. 
season  from  the  former  area  over  loii 
■  ars  of  summer  and  early  fall  apples 
liave  been  shipped  and  the  Western 
.Maryland  railroad  lias  calculated  upon 
100  cars  as  necessary  to  handle  the  Set,. 
teniber  and   October  shipments. 

The  auto  route  included  visit.s  to  iij, 
iDllowing  orchards,  the  si/e  of  which  i, 
given  in  acres:  Khinehardt  Cohili,  \\j. 
irall  and  Whitlock,  50;  E.  P.  cihin' 
rxi;  Diaries  Keel,  25;  R.  S.  Dillon,  23fl;' 
Tonoloway  Orehard  Co.,  800;  Sweenev 
Onliards,  50;  Elberta  Orchard  Co.,  40fl 
•Idhn.son  Orchards,  200;  Tallant  Or. 
ehards,  150;  .1.  T.  Mason,  150;  Man 
land  Orchard  Co.,  400;  W.  M.  Scott, 
;!00.  One  of  these  orchards,  The  Tono 
toway,  will  have  a  total  output  of  about 
40,000  barrels  of  apples  this  year. 

Upon  completion  of  the  tour  ;v 
visitors  were  given  a  luncheon  by  tii* 
eitizens  of  Hancock.  Following  ihj( 
the  principal  session  of  the  associatioi, 
was  held.  Only  two  of  the  five  addresses 
were  upon  fruit  subjects,  tiie  others  bt 
iiig  short  ones  on  rural  organization  and 
the  home  state  tour.  In  his  address  our 
apple  grading  and  packing  W.  M.  Scoli, 
of  tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  a; 
Washington,  discussed  tlie  working  of 
tlie  new  law  wiiich  went  into  e fleet  on 
.Tilly  1.  It  is  expected  to  accompiisti 
iiiiich  needed  improvement  in  packinj; 
reliable  brand.s.  In  effect  it  is  similj' 
to  tliat  of  New  York  State,  ji  law  that 
lias  dune  much  for  fruit  growers,  buyer> 
and  the  public  in  general.  Hon.  S.  L 
l.iipton,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  spoke  brief 
ly  in  comment  on  various  fruit  growin; 
lines  and  said  that  Virginia  is  planninj 
ti>  liave  a  grading  and  packing  la» 
passed  at  the  next  session  of  legislature. 


MARYLAND  FRXnT  GROWERS  HOLD 
MEETING 


.\t  llaiieoek,  Md.,  August  29  and  30, 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Society  brought  to- 
getlier  the  largest  attendanee  of  apple 
and  peaeh  growers  ever  seen  in  the 
state.  l'enn.sylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
botii  the  mountain  and  the  shore  sec- 
tions of  Maryland  were  well  represent- 
e.l.  It  was  estimated  that  fully  .300 
growers  attended  the  sessions  and  went 
f>u  tlie  automobile  tour  thru  the  or- 
chards. This  covered  a  distance  of  about 
JO  miles  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from 
Hancock.  In  this  area  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  l»ot..mac  are  about  4000 


Timely    Fruit   Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 

Early-bearing    Varieties    of    Appl«  for 
Central  Pennsylvania 

'•F\inilly  advise  me  of  some  5-yc,ir 
iMjiring  variety  nf  apples  which  yni 
fliink  would  do  well  on  our  valley  clay 
soils  in  liVcoming  County.  Varieties  now 
|.l;inted  are  Ducliess  of  Oldenburg, 
\V.>althy,  and  Mcintosh  as  fillers,  witb 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Oreeniug  and  Rome  Beau 
ty  as  fiennanents.  I  want  to  plant 
about  two  acres  of  young  trees  next 
spring  or  this  fall.  Would  you  advise 
fall  planting  here?"  E.  E.  S.,  Lycom 
iiig  County,  Pa. 

It  is  ])robable  that  tlie  "S'ellow  Trans 
parent,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  .Mcintosh. 
Stayman  Winesap  and  Hiibliardston  an 
the  best  early-bearing  varieties  tlia' 
could  J»e  planted  in  the  situation  <ie< 
cribed.  Since  the  writer  already  lia- 
s(»nie  of  these,  the  proposed  plantin;; 
might  well  be  made  of  tlie  others. 

Either  fall  or  spring  jilanting  shoui'! 
i)e  satisfactory  in  the  locality  named. 
If  the  planting  is  done  in  the  fall,  it  i- 
|iossil)!e  tliat  nortliern  grown  trer< 
would  be  preferable  in  finler  to  fffi 
properly  matured  trees  early  enough  to 
permit  the  roots  to  get  somewhat  f' 
tatilisiied  }>efnre  tlie  griuind  is  frozen- 
Orchard  Fertilizer  Queries 

"In  a  recent  issue  of  the I  rea'l 

an  article  dealing  with  tlie  use  of  ni 
tvate  of  soda  on  fruit  trees.  I  was  i" 
terested  in  reading  it  because  of  the  fs 
periments  we  have  been  m  iking  for  tbi' 
past  two  years  in  our  own  orchards.  ^Vl 
liave,  by  way  of  information,  about  four 
liundred  acres  in  fruit  trees,  rangi"- 
from  forty  years  of  age  down  to  oiif" 
year  olds,  tlie  larger  number  bei":'' 
voung    trees. 

"Have  you  the  ,lnta  obtained  from 
your  own  e.vporiinents,  in  printed  foi^n 
so  that  I  conbl  l)e  sujiplied  with  it  '  ^^ 
so,  T  will  appreciate  very  much  what 
ever  yoii  are  in   position   to  semi  nic 


Scptcnil-er   2;r.    ll'l'''. 

"Would  like  your  ideas  as  to  the  bewi 
time  of  the  year,  the  best  amount  and 
best  way  to  ai>ply  nitrate  of  soda  to 
both  fruit  trees,  and  any  other  Informa 
tion  you  can  give  for  the  good  of  the 
cause."— E.  B.  S.,  Michigan. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  uiidi-r  sejt.-irate 
cover  the  bulletins  desired. 

In  answer  to  your  specific  questions, 
1  wo'dd  say  that  the  results  of  our  ox- 
Ticriments  and   those   elsewhere   indicate 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


I  lie  ground,  sawing  turn  the  bark  and 
into  the  main  trunk  of  the  trees  fo: 
about  one-quarter  to  one  half  inch. 

"Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  save  them  from  total  loss?  Kindly 
let  me  hear  from  you  at  once."  J.  T. 
W.,  MiflTin  County,  Pa. 

If  the  girdling  is  simply  done  to  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  saw  blade,  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  tiiese 
trees  will  recover  without  any  special 
attention,  altho  it  is  a  little  late  in  the 


J2 potli, ;'■'/(  ■'i-it'i,  iiiiitr- 

111  flppiti 


3  I  pach;Z*H-i>KM,  S  la^r; 
IZ5  flppl*» 


J-tpacH;Z^}nti;  i  laijir; 


3 -Z  pack;  f/i  tMtUKh-.ikui'- 


S-ZfxuH-iVti'^iKh.i  lover-      J-?p<jcK;if*f*.«A;i  layer;       3r()ack;lik-t*,HKh:iloi0r.       Hgtrtigfif  pock;  ^  Itaer: 
Lt,  arm\n  n5  Aooiei  iOe>  ApoUi  J-JC..  wd;   56  rtp»lf, 


SHOWING  3  2   DIAGONAL  PACK  WITH  VARYING  SIZES  OF  APPLES. 

that  two  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  season   for  tlie   most   satisfactory    heal- 

during  tlie  growing  season  are  likely  to  ing    to    occur   naturally.      In    any    cas.? 

give  the   best  results  on   bearing  fruit  the    only    remedial    measures    available 

trees.    In  the  case  of  the  apple,  on  ma-  are  to  prevent  the  tissues  from  drying 

tare    trees,    I    would    apply    about    2*  out  unduly  and  keep  out  infection  until 

pounds  per  tree  in  each  application,  and  the  new  and  vigorous  growth  starts  in 

would  make  the  first  application  some-  the  spring.     This  is  probably  best  done 

time   between    the    starting    of    growth  by  covering  the  saw  cut  completely  with 

and  three  weeks  after  petal  fall.     The  soft  grafting  wax.    This  should  be  done 

second  application  might   well  be  made  when  the  cut   is  a  trifle  moist  but  nos 

about  a  month  after  the  first.  really  wet,  so  as  to  avoid  decay. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  peach,  the  ainouiit  If  the  girdling  is  wider  than  the  saw 


:-i  pjch.  iH-H  mil.  t  laitf. 
Si  ftpftea 


tt  pocH.  JN-JhMK*  Ikufr 


t-tfch.Jh-JfliDitl   tl*^r 
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56  apple  i 


£-Z pach;  3-5)^iKh,'1  Hiier;      i  Ipach-.jyAnncn;  Uloijtr. 
\0^  fipplea  lit  Apples 


SHOWING  2-2  DIAGONAL  PACK   WITH    VARYING  SIZES  OF  APPLES 


I'er  mature  tree  should  be  reduced  to 
about  one  pound  at  each  application, 
and  the  first  application  should  not  be 
made  until  after  the  fruit  has  set,  and 
the  other  one  about  the  time  that  the 
terminal  bud  has  formed  on  twigs  of 
the  current   season's  growth. 

Our    experiments    jilso    indicate    that 
fipplications  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  ap- 
proyimately    as    eflliectivo     on     uiitilled 
;:rouHd  as  on  ground  tliat   is  tilled. 
Girdled  Trees  and  Their  Treatment 

"I  am  the  owner  of  an  orchard  of  250 
•rees,  all  apple  and  of  the  age  of  six 
years.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
some  miscreant  went  into  the  orchard 
ly  took  a  saw  and  sawed  a  circle  around 
nnd  girdled  about  5n  of  them.  Evident- 
each  one  about   four  to  six   inches  from 


bl.'iile  the  best  method  of  procedure  is 
Itridgo  grafting,  which  is  described  in 
full  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  710,  a  copy 
of  which  is  available  on  request  from 
the  U.  8.  Dcjiartment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  however  can 
not  be  done  until  growtli  starts  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  meantime  the  wound 
should   be  covered  with  wax  as  before. 


From  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio. 

Bulletin  No.  2{»S.  Wheat  Experiments. 
10  ]iagos.  This  bulletin  treats  of  the  sta- 
tion's  experiments  on  Rotation  Tests, 
Fertilizers,  The  Use  of  Lime,  Depth  ot 
Flowing,  Drilling  or  Broadcasting,  Cross 
I  >r ill  ing,  Early  and  Late  Seeding,  Rate 
of  Seeding,  Fake  Varieties,  Variation  in 
Uread  Making  Qualities,  etc. 


Have  this  even,  healthful  heat 
in  your  home — 


No.  1.  Heatrd  "in spots' 
by  stoves 


No.  2.  One-sided  heating 
by  hot-air  furnace 


No.  3.  Evenly  warmed  by 
an    IDEAL    Boiler 


The  shaded   portions  of  the  rooms  above  show  how  much  a  house  is  heated  when 

a  cold  northeaster  is  blowing 

Study  the  above  diagram!  It  is  one  of  the  best  explanations  ever 
produced  as  to  just  what  you  can  expect  from  different  kinds  of 
heating — and  it  tells  you  why  Radiator  Heating  is  the  best. 


micANx  Ideal 


These  diagrams  show  results  and 
you  will  agree  that  the  radiator 
warmed  house  (shown  in  No.  3)  is 
the  one  way  you  want  your  house 
to  be  heated. 


There  is  a  direct  rapid  circulation  of  the 

heat  from  the  fire  to  the  Radiators — no 

matter  how  the  wind  blows!    Then  too,  the  IDEAL  Boiler  can  be  run  with  a  low  fire  for  chilly 

days  or  with  a  very  bright,  glowing  fire  for  blizzard  weather.    Plenty  of  heat  all  over  the  house 

without  coal-gas,  ash-dust,  Tugging  coal  hods,  or  worry  about  the  fire. 

Basement  or  water  pressure  not  necessary 

IDEAL  Boiler  is  set  in  cellar,  side-room  or  'lean-to';  and  same  water  is  used  for  years.  Put 
an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  your  house  this  year.  Call  up  the  nearest 
heating  contractor  and  ask  him  to  give  you  an  estimate.     Don't  put  off  any  longer,  suffering 

the  chills  of   old-fashioned  heating  methods 

during  these  severe  winters. 

An  IDEAL  Heating  outfit  will  protect  and 
happify  the  whole  family.  It  will  keep  away 
sickness  due  to  chill  spots  and  drafty  floors. 
Less  work  than  to  run  one  stove.  It  will  burn 
the  cheapest  fuel  of  your  locality,  screenings, 
lignite,  wood,  soft  coal,  etc. 


^ll  11111  lAJJlA 


Out  IDEAL  Hot  Watrc 
Supply  BuUeri  will  supply 
plenty  o(  warm  watri  lur 
boiiie  aod  stock  at  (luall 
rust  ul  lewdoUafS  lur  luel 
liif  sraaaa. 


A  No.  S19-W  IDBAL  Boilcf  and  4S0  It.  ol  M-la. 
AMERICAN  Radlatori.  custloK  the  owori  SSOO. 
mete  uied  to  brat  tbli  lacm  boute.    At  this  pricr  the 

fiKids  can  be  bou^bt  ol  any  leputable,  omiprtrnt 
Itler.  Tbia  did  nut  Include  cuai  ul  labui.  pipr, 
valvei,  IrelKbt,  etc.,  wblcb  iraiy  SccurdlnK  tu  climatic 
aad  otbci  cuodllloat. 


IDBAL  Boiirr  lurl 
potf  mix  tbr  air  ;iail 
cual  gAses  is  io  a 
nKiitrrn  gas  iii.-intlr, 
rtlrartlni;  ALL  the 
far  it  Iruiii  tbe  lueU 


Write  a  postal  now  for  "Ideal  Heating ' '  {free) 

This  booklet  has  full  description  and  many  illustrations — tells 
the  whole  heating  story — send  for  your  copy  today 


Sold  by  alt  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
■gents. 


Amei^cmPadiatoi^  company 


Write  to 
Department  P- 
cnicago 


FARQUHAR 


We  now  offer  Farquhar  Standard  Sawmills,  equipped  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed.  This  remarkable  feed  equals  the  flexibility  of  any 
variable  friction  feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  has  speed  for  the 
quick  return  of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate,  with  wear  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  shifting  the  fnction  on  to  specially  prepared  canvas 
belts,  instead  of  on  the  feed  proper. 

Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four  sizes,  ranelnif  in  capacity  from  2,000  to  15,000  feet,  with 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam  type  of  carrlasre.   Special 
1-AMilI  for  stationary  use.  and  the  Fanjuharl'ony  for  liirht  work 
20-paKe  booklet  cives  full  descriptions  of  the  Farquhar  line. 

Lower  illustration  shows  Farquhar  Cor- 
nish, a  riir  that  will  supply  dependable  power 
for  your  mill,  usingthe  offal  lumber  and  saw- 
dust as  fuel.  24-pa(re  Engine  and  boiler  Cata- 
logue free  on  request. 

Write  us  ronrerning  your  requirements. 
No  obligation  on  your  part  if  not  convino-d 
of  Farquhar  superiority. 

A.   B.  FARQUHAR   CO.,   Limited 

Box  646,  York,  Penna. 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Oas  Trartors, 
Threihers,  Cultlvstors,  Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 
Hydraulic  Cider,  Veneer  and  Special  Presses. 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILISERS 
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Tioga  County       | 
Breeders'  2nd  Annual 
Consignment  Sale 

Wellsboro,    Pa. 

October  18th,  1916 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Carson's  Sale  Stable 

Pure   Bred   Holsteins 

Selections  from  aome  of  the  beat  herds  in 
Pennsylvaois.  All  animala  over  six  months 
of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested. 

An  Inspection  of  the  entries  ahows  a  fine 
lot  of  cattle,  mighty  well  bred  and  good  pro- 
ducers including  a  large  number  bred  to  ex- 
ceptionally good  bulls  including  throe  sons 
of  King  of  the  Pontiaos,  two  sons  of  "It" 
from  daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiaos  and 
several  to  a  33-lb.  son  of  the  34-lb.  bull, 
Ormsby  Komdyke  Lad. 

There  is  a  cow  entered  who  has  a  record 
of  31.40  lb.  of  butter  from  600  lb.  of  milk  in 
•even  days  and  who  milked  16,093  lb.  milk 
during  her  last  lactation  period  (These  re- 
cords made  under  supervision  of  Wellsboro 
Cow  Testing  Association) 

There  is  a  heifer  calf  whose  dam  has  an  of- 
ficial record  of  27.32  lb.  and  whose  dam, 
aire's  dam  and  two  nearest  dams  of  sire's  sire 
average  32.0  7  lb.,  none  of  them  being  below 
271b. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  an  abundance 
of  other  good  stuff-just  the  kind  you  want. 

IVrUt  uafor  copy  of  "Brtttder't  Horn" 
which  will  give  full  particulars  of  Block  I" 
bt  sold. 

LIVERPOOL 
SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO., Inc. 

Sale  Managers 
LIVERPOOL,    N.  Y. 
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•^^r^  cind    Her  Home 


deierve  moie  tkou|zht.     Properiy  hoiued  uii- 
maligive  mote  oi  better  milk.    This  meant  I 
bigger  profiu.     Equip  your  bam  with  the  { 
fully  guaiuteM   and  patented 

Harris  Stalls 

and  StftnchloDs,  valued  for  their 

■treD|:th,  and  laatJnKianltary 
•ervice.     Eaiil;  inrtidliK^  prim 
rvaHiname.      Write  lu-uar  tori 
lUiutrated  Cstalo);  —  lt'«  RRKK 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  CO. 
801  Mail  Street.  Salea.OlM 


FIRST  ftlOA  mi  TAKES 

CHECK  9lX.O.\JV  HIM 

Bom  March  3d,  1016.  Stre  is  grandson  ol  King 
of  the  Pontiaos  and  la  from  a  twice  32-lb.  dam. 
Dam  is  an  18- lb.  daughter  of  a  30.72-lb.  oow. 

Here  is  a  Bar&ain  In  a  Purebred 
Holsteln  Bull 

BTEVKNB  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Ursrpool.  N.  Y. 


sPO^ 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  lis 

IS  holsteln  belfer  oalves 
1 1 5  each ;  express  paid  In  lota 
of  5.  38  higb  grade  sows  due 
to  frcslien  Sept  .  or  Oct.  8A 
hlf  h  grade  yearlings  and  two 
yebr  olda.  25  realstered  belt- 
ers 1  to  2  year  olds:  16  regis- 
tered belter  oalves  6  months 
old:  registered  bulls aU ages. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN. 

TuUy.  N.  Y- 


■at*  «»»aa»a*«»M»»*»t»»»««««»«««>««»»— 4.-. 

:Th>  ThM  New  Wag  To  Qvarrr 


30  DAYS  FREE!!,. 


inai 
8  to  7  minates. 


Operatoa 


rings 


ISolaiei 

ition.    Bcnd  po«t  card. 

]  TRC  MltOM  MFt.  CB.  RmI.  P. 

•■••■•taanaiaaantasaiaaaai 


_    batter  I 
eaallT.   Oetaf 


ALL  (notpart)  eftha  ImtUr  fata.  TrrltSOdaw] 
OirfMON  EY  ti.k .  awa  R*W  X  RR  Qft.  \ 


Wr<t«  t«Ur  for  YBtt  book"  Ne« 
oiBatUr  tlaUn*"  Valoabla Infonak-j 


o 


eisTm.  i«it 


1^ 

^H  ^^      ^^1  Sent  on  Trial.       Fully  Gnaraa 

^^H  ^^P       ^^^S  te«d.    Eaa^rimnliiE,  eailly  cleaocd 

^^^H  ^^^^^^^  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.      Bowl  a 

■■■h  ^%^^^      aanitary  marvel.    Whether  (.airt 

la lar^e  or  NpiAll  obtain  band vtme  catalog.     Addreai 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Mi  9M2.  liMrttfn.  N-V 


95AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  sire's  dam,  as  a  neulor  4  yr.  old,  has  the  following 
A.  R.  O.  records:  7da  32.H  lb  butter;  30  da.  133.2: 
365  da.  I  lOS  lb  Her  dam  made  10.56  lb.  in  366  daya. 
Average  tor  dam  and  granddam, .  1083  lb.  in  365  days 
and  4.10  per  cent  tat  tor  year. 

Polled  Bull  calves  SlOO  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

6Mr|«  I.  St«Yentoo6Sont,  CUrks  Sammluft- 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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SIDE  LINES  FOR  THE  DAIRY  FARM 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
work.      Now   if   this   ilairy    farmer  had 
not  set  about  the  problem  of  develop 
iiif^    his    branch    line    to    Spudville    he 
would  have  idle  men  and  teams  on  his 
farm   considerable   of  the    time    during 
the  year,  and  a  larg«  portion  of  his  milic 
money  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
grain   feeds  consumed  by  the  cows. 
Pigs  amd  Dallying 
On  the  average  dairy  farm  there  is  a 
woeful  waste  of  skim  milk.    It  requires 
some    careful    planning    to    adjust    the 
number  of  animals  being  fed  so  that  one 
can   realize   the   most  benefit   from   the 
skim   milk.     Perhaps  the   greatest   losj 
comes    from   neglecting   to    use    supple- 
mental   feeds    so   that    the    rations   are 
properly  balanced  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the   animals  being  fed.     For 


when  fed  \n  very  youug  uuiiuals  than 
to  older  OU0.S,  and  furthermore  that 
it  produces  best  results  when  fed  along 
with  other  foods  that  take  the  place  of 
the  fats  removed  in  skimming,  and  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  dairymen  who 
are  so  busy  with  crops  and  cows  that 
they  do  not  attempt  to  develop  the 
other  branches  of  their  business. 
Baby  Beef 
When  we  speak  of  producing  beef  as 
a  side  lino  on  the  dairy  farm  many 
dairy  experts  rise  up  and  say  with  un- 
changing finality,  "It  can't  be  done  at 
a  profit,"  I  am  going  to  tell  how  one 
of  the  most  successful  dairymen  in 
Indiana  has  worked  out  the  problem.  Mr. 
Renick  appreciated  the  economic  value 
of  the  dairy  eow  and  started  about  ten 
years  ago  to  make  milk  an  important 
item  in  his  farm's  cash  products.  In 
the  early  days  a  trial  was  made  of  the 
special-purpose  dairy  cows  under  the 
supposition  that  milk  could  be  most 
cheaply  produced  by  them.  Results  in 
the  main  were  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  dairy  products  alone,  but 
the  discarded  cows  returned  an  insigni- 
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!  Jersey  CatUe  for  Profit  g?fl"an*d  u" 

I  helfora  (60  and  up.  All  registered. 

I   R.  F.  HHANNON,  Rpnshaw  BIdg.,  PltUburgb.Pa 

llltllllliMMIt)MtlllMH«)llM(MMIIM(llMIMMMi||ltirMIIIMIimf*IMIMMIHMll>MI 


LASS   89TH   OF  HOOD  FARM.        (See  note  next  pa({e  ) 

example,  a  dairyman  sold  his  milk  to  a  fioant  amount,  so   that   the  losses  each 

creamery     and     had     several     hundred  year   from   sacrificing  cows  and  calves 

pounds  of  skim   milk   to   haul  back   to  was  keenly  felt. 

his  farm  every  day.  For  years  he  fed  The  choice  finally  settled  upon  Ked 
this  to  his  calves,  giving  them  all  they  Polls  as  being  the  best  cattle  for  corn- 
would  eat,  but  very  little  other  feed.  He  bined  milk  and  beef  production.  Gradu- 
began  to  study  the  feeding  problem  and  ally  the  herd  has  been  improved  by  the 
decided  to  improve  his  methods.  The  use  of  high  class  sires,  and  the  buying  of 
next  fall  he  started  a  bunch  of  ten  heif-  females  until  a  good  milk  yield  is  main- 
er  calves  and  fed  them  liberal  amounts  tained  thruout  the  lactation  period, 
of  skim  milk  and  grain.  By  the  first  which  seldom  allows  the  desired  six  or 
of  May  they  were  sufficiently  grown  eight  weeks  rest  before  the  next  calving, 
and  developed  to  make  good  use  of  the  Some  of  the  cows  have  yearly  records 
grain  and  hay  rations.  By  this  time  he  of  from  8,000  to  11,000  pounds  which  at- 
had  six  litters  of  pigs  come  and  along  in  test  the  dairy  capacity  of  the  cattle.  It 
June  the  pigs  wore  put  in  pasture  and  has  been  observed  that  the  life  of  use- 
fed  skim  milk  and  cornmeal.  A  little  fulness  as  milkers  is  a  few  years  longer 
later  shelled  corn  was  fed  with  the  with  the  Red  Polls  than  with  the  dairy 
skim  milk  and  green  feed.  By  the  first  breeds  formerly  kept,  and  the  calves  are 
of  September  they  were  ready  for  fat-  niade  into  baby  beef  at  a  profit, 
tening  and  were  finished  on  a  ration  of  Nearly  one  hundred  cows  are  kept  on 
cornmeal  and  skim  milk.  When  they  the  farm.  When  they  are  unfit  to  keep 
were  sold  he  had  another  bunch  of  calv-  for  dairy  purposes  they  are  fattened  and 
es  started  to  take  the  skim  milk.  All  sold,  bringing  about  as  much  again  for 
the  calves  didn't  need  was  fed  to  the  beef  as  the  discarded  dairy-bred  cow^s. 
brood  sows.  Tlie  calves  are  raised  on  skim  milk  after 

After  he  had  his  new  system   work-  the  first  few  days,  with  the  addition  of 

ing,   his  books   showed   that   by   buying  grain  until  they  are  weaned.    In  the  fail 

14    tons   of  grain  feeds  and   six   brood  they  are  put  on  grain  again,  and  as  grass 

sows  he  had  sold  $1,200  worth  of  pork  begins  to  fail  they  are  given  all  they  will 

and  had  ten  better  calves  than  he  had  consume  until  spring.     The  daily  ration 

ever  raised  by  feeding  nearly  all  of  the  p,.r    head    the    first    of    March    was    U 

skim   milk    they    would   eat    until   they  pounds  of  cornmeal,  1..5  pounds  of  bran, 

were  nearly  ten  months  old.  1.5  pounds  of  ground  oats,  20  pounds  of 

The   chances  are   that  if  this  dairy-  silage   and   a   liberal    ration    of   alfalfa 

man  had  not  studied  the  feeding  prob-  and  clover  hay.    It  is  the  custom  to  soil 

lem  and  opened  a  new  branch  line  to  two    carloads    of    baby    beef    in    April 

Pigston  he  would  be  wasting  more  than  averaging  about  800  pounds  in  weight, 

three-fourths  of  the  value  of  his  skim  The  calves  usually  bring  good  prices  in 

milk  and  wondering  why  dairying  fall-  the  big  stock  markets.     The  cows  and 

ed  to  pay  satisfactory  returns  upon  bis  calves  are  made  the  means  of  ninrkcting 

investment.       Experiments    show     that  the  farm's  rTops,     The  farm  pays  good 

skim     milk    lias    a    far    greater    value  profits  and  the  business  is  a  succes.s. 
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Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Ensrino 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engrines  are 
the  lightest  wiA^t  farm  wigiiws  In  the  world- 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any- 
where. No  lonKer  necessary  to  put  up  with 
old-style,  back-breakingr,  Iheavy  weight  en- 
erines.  with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
faHt  and  slow  apeed.s.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much,  per  horse- 
power, but  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lb*.  P«r  If  or««pow«r 

The4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Mounted  on 
Iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machinMin 
the  field,  such  as  grain  and  corn  binders,  po- 
tatodiggers.  etc. .driving 
the  operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  todo  but 
pull  the  machine 
outofgear.  8H. 
P.  2-cyl.  weighs 
only  320  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20  H. P.  Not 
cheap  en- 
gines, but 
cheap  in  the 
long  run. 
Book  free. 

MOTOR  WORKS 

Uneelii,  Nebraska 


Cnalna 
Walsiia 

fao'lba.     ^(JL/      Truck 

cus 

844  North  21at  SIrMt 


Oniy  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

A  g^  m  auya  tha  Naw  Buttar.  ^ 

jlk^M  M^  fly  Jr.  No.S.  Lightmnnine 

W^r^Ueuy  cleaning,  eloae  akim' 

Bl^B  ming,  durable.  Ouarantaad 

,a  llfatlma.   Skirna  96  qaarts 

par  hour.    Made  aUo  In  four  ^ 

laraar  aliea  up  to  6 1-2  ahown  her« 

Days'  FrM  Trial  *^i"»  "•  <>?'"  '?** 

'"  '"'  '"  and  mora  by  what 
It  aavea  In  cream.  Poatal  bHnra  Free  cat- 
aloe  foldar  and  "dlrart-froni-factory"  offer. 
aaj  fratD  tfaa  manufacturer  and  aava  money. 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  d"^) 

2167  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAaO 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

HlRh  urude  hplfer  calves  SIO  to  II .■■• 
cxuretui  paid  In  lots  of  five.  Book 
your  order  now  for  fall  delivery, 
noma  mmarkahle  barsalna  In 
youuK  liolferg  from  6  weeks  to  IM 
mo8.  of  ago.  Rbk.  bull  calvea  from 
$25  up.  4  reK  h(!lfer  calvca  priced 
to  sell.  Three  Krade  holferg  A  reg . 
bull  4  mouitiH  old  fur  SIOU.  Write 
your  wantA  In  HulHtctns. 
C.  W.  ICUla.Jr.     Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?    No. 
Juat  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at   prlcea  too  low   to  print, 
ueiter  calvea .heifers  and  oowa.  no  bluff-we  must  sell 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 
lllta  Stock  rarm,  Stookbrldie.  N.TJomarly  HmmMTUI* 


BALED    SHAVINGS 

Cheaper  and  cleaner  than  straw.    Price  lowest  now  . 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  on  oar  loia 
dellvererl  to  your  station. 
©•car  •mith  A  San,    Stata  «.,    Albany.N.V. 


ITolsti*in«  5V*-  *  •hlpment.  1  carload  grass  calves 
.!...,■  ^'2  ""■*:  5  carloads  year;  and  2  year 
olds:  12  reulstered  calves  4  to  10  weeks  old.  Price  and 
Quality  right.  Kresh  cows  and  aprlngers  hirnlshedon 
ordera. 
D.  M.  ROCHE,  Agent  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holateirm    /^'^■^^    *  y«»''  o'*'  ^ull  that  haa 
i   "  ■  .      i^«    ^-  ^  ?•  dauKh»ers;  2  reglsteml  oalve*. 
2  reglatered  2  year  old  heifers;  also  3  grade  heifers 
Prices  right.  PLUMLyN  FARM 

FAIRViPkW  village.       pa..       (nSIr  NorrtstS^) 


Holsteins 


2  bulls    rea/lyfor    service  and    bull 
„.,H    r>    1^  ■    .     .  •^•"•Ives  under  1  yr.  old.  Johanna,  Posch 
and   De  Kol  strains.    Prices  »:tO  to  »70 
BROOKDALt:  FARM,  GREENVILLE,  Del. 


Reff  HolRtj^m  ''""  <"*"  '^  months  old  from 
o«|5.  xiuiSlCin  A.  H.  O  Uam,  record  20  IbT 
butter  7  days:  price  $85  for  quick  gale.  '^"'^"  ■«"  "^■ 
P.  8.  GRAYBlLL,  Blrd-ln-Uand.  Lane  Co    Pa 


$T  rkr\  rkrk  a"^  yeaning  Guernsey  Bull,  sire  baa 
lUU.UOA.R.  Hire  and  Dam  and  out   of  Imp 

„  heifer  ml  kng  ;J8  lbs.  on  naature 

AMOa  ROTHENBEROBR,'     R.  n.  1.  i^nmSie.  Pa 


Ou«ini«)«  IlcR.  bulls,  different  aaeg.  splendid  breeding 
K00.1S  indlvldiiula.  One  born  Mar.  9  fiwn  A  whlt^MarM 
fine  anlraal.  Prices  right.  H.  C.  Taylor.  EmbrSivUle?  Pa 


.\yrshires    dail^bert**'  '"'■^*-   Agreatfoun- 
'*•  RTDCKER.  •    (^mbfldge  Springs.  Pa 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    8«^jor.^aii« 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE.  COATE8VILLE  PA. 


Jersey  Calves  "ror^oted 

world.       FRED.  G.  RUNK 


Pine  stock  of  the 

Pedlgreea  In  the 

AUentown.  Pa. 


RegUtarml    HoUteIn    aad    Gueraaav      hnii.  »,,„» 
calves  to  scrvlcableage      260  ani mail  in  th.  J™*? 
BONNYMEADS  FARjSs.     R   D.^i^'iJliVbu'r,^'?;!; 


Ayrshire  Bull  IP,?'/.*?!.''.'''"  ?«'''?™ ''ho«i  dam 

R.-TKMPLFTON  *  SOnI'"'  ""  ^^  ^   '"g",,*^. 


Pa. 


at...n.       Ayer  A  MoKlnn.-y.    :m.) .  h.itn.U  .!h!,'  Pwia", 


September   'SJ,   l!H<5. 

Poultry 

Poultry  is  a  S'fle  ^^^^  tliat  alVmiis  an 
opportunity  for  ven-  profitable  dovslop- 
ment  on  the  dairy  farm.  Bkiin  milk  is 
,1  valuable  fued  for  all  kinds  of  fowl,  and 
pxpcrimont  station  reports  show  that  it 
can  be  made  to  return  greater  net  pro- 
fits when  fed  to  j)oultry  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  farm  .stock.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  a  floek  of  200  to  300 
laying  hens  will  pay  handsome  profits 
on  the  dairy  farm;  after  one  gets  above 
that  number  the  old  law  of  diminishing 
returns  plays  havoc  with  his  plans. 
Sheep 

Sheep  also  pay  hand.some  profits  when 
the  dairyman  does  not  attempt  to  keep 
more  than  he  can  handle  to  advantage 
and  supply  with  the  proper  kinds  of 
feed.  A  few  sheep  will  keep  down 
weeds  in  the  pasture,  consume  waste 
feeds  and  give  the  farm  a  tidy,  well- 
groomed  appearance,  while  la  larg?r 
flock  will  prove  a  disappointment  to 
the  man  who  is  not  in  a  position  to 
give  them  proper  and  almost  exclusive 
attention  at  certain  times  during  the 
year.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  plenty 
of  time,  and  has  a  natural  love  for  the 
business,  the  raising  of  fancy  winter 
lambs  will  pay  greater  profits,  and  he 
may  be  justified  in  keeping  a  larger 
flock.  For  the  average  dairy  farmnr 
it  is  my  belief  that  about  .10  well-bred 
mutton  ewes  will  prove  adccjuate  on  a 
150-acre   farm. 

Horses 

By  keeping  brood  mares  for  farm 
work  and  raising  a  few  draft  colts  for 
sale  each  year  it  is  possible  for  the 
dairy  farmer  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
team  work  to  the  lowest  possible  notch 
and  add  a  tidy  sum  to  his  net  income. 
The  cost  of  team  work  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  charges  against  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  every  dairy  farmer  should 
plan  to  derive  this  double  income  from 
his  work  teams,  one  from  their  work 
on  his  farm,  the  other  from  the  sale  of 
young  colts  or  young  work  teams.  The 
well-trained  draft  colt  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  finished  products  that 
can  be  produced  on  the  well-managed 
dairy  farm. 

Dairying  and  Orcbarding 

Commercial  apple  growing  is  a  branch 
of  horticulture  that  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  many  dairy  farms.  The 
work  of  caring  for  the  trees,  harvest- 
ing the  fruit,  and  marketing  comes  at 
times  when  other  farm  work  is  not 
pressing,  and  the  manure  from  the  dairy 
<'attlo  is  of  great  value  in  the  orchard. 
In  many  sections  of  Michigan  and 
New  York  dairymen  find  apple  growing 
a  highly  profitable  side  line.  Grapes, 
peaches  and  pears  may  also  be  grown 
successfully  in  sections  where  the  cli- 
mate is  favorable  for  their  production. 
One  successful  dairyman  that  I  visited 
last  summer  is  making  a  specialty  of 
growing  strawberries;  the  crop  fits  into 
his  rotation  practiced  in  growing  food 
for  his  cattle.  By  hiring  Italian  pick- 
ers one  man  can  look  to  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  and  there  is  no  interruption 
in  the  other  activities  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  desirable 
to  mix  small  fruit  growing  with  dairy- 
ing unless  a  man  has  sufficient  business 
to  warrant  hiring  lielp  specially  for  the 
harvest  season. 

Purebred  Cattle 
If  a  dairy  farmer  wishes  to  confine 
Ills  efTorts  to  a  highly  .specialized  dairy 
farming  and  still  have  two  strings  to 
his  money-making  bow  he  will  be  safe 
in  investing  in  a  few  purebred  cattle 
and  depend  upon  the  sale  of  improved 
stock  to  add  to  his  income.  The  cost 
of  breeding  and  developing  purebred 
dairy  cattle  is  considerably  greater  than 
is  the  case  with  scrubs,  hut  the  increas 
ed  yields  of  milk  should  more  than 
Illlike  good  the  added  fet*d  and  labor 
charges,    and    if    the    business    is    well 
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managed,  the  sale  of  surplus  breeding 
stock,  within  a  few  years  will  almost 
equal  the  sales  of  dairy  products. 


FILLING  THE  SILO 


No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  filling 
the  silo  during  a  year  of  short  rain- 
fall, says  C.  II.  Eckles  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  When  the  corn 
matures  normally  the  time  to  put  it  in 
the  silo  is  when  the  kernels  are  dented 
and  glazed  but  the  kernel  still  soft 
enough  so  it  may  be  broken  with  the 
thumb  nail.  At  this  time  the  husks  will 
generally  be  turning  yellow  at  the  end 
of  the  ear.  Corn  may  be  put  in  after  it 
is  almost  dry  if  enough  water  is  added. 

Where  corn  is  injured  by  the  drouth 
it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  at  all  of  its  get- 
ting rain  to  complete  its  growth.  If  it 
begins  to  die  it  should  bo  put  in  the 
silo  as  by  this  means  what  feed  value  it 
contains  will  be  saved.  If  it  cannot 
be  put  into  the  silo  just  then  it  may 
be  shocked  and  put  in  later.  Tests  at 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  that  shock  corn  makes  good  sil- 
age. Of  course,  it  is  not  as  good  as 
that  made  at  the  u.sual  time. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
packing  well  around  the  edges.  If  the 
walls  of  the  silo  are  not  in  good  condi- 
tion repairs  should  be  made  to  keep  out 
the  air.  If  the  doors  do  not  fit  well  a 
good  plan  is  to  place  a  piece  of  tarred 
paper  over  the  door  on  the  inside  al- 
lowing it  to  extend  about  two  feet  on 
Oil  eh  side. 


PACKING  THE  SILO 


Tliere  is  a  mistaken  idea  among  a 
few  men  that  silage  will  pack  itself 
naturally  most  of  the  way  up  without 
much  tramping,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  tho 
silage.  That  there  is  no  necessity  for 
continual  tramping  while  the  silo  is  be- 
ing filled  is  an  erroneous  idea.  Silage 
worth  putting  up  at  all  is  worth  put 
ting  up  right,  and  this  means  tramping 
from  the  very  beginning. 

It  should  not  be  allowed  to  pile  up  in 
the  center  or  on  one  side,  then  be  dis- 
tributed when  convenient.  One  man 
at  least  should  be  kept  in  the  silo  all 
the  time,  and  even  one  is  not  enough. 
We  keep  two  and  three  men  in  our  12- 
foot  silo  all  the  time  during  filling,  be 
sides  using  a  patent  steel  distributor. 
.\nd  it  pays,  because  practically  all  the 
air  pockets  are  pressed  out  and  the  sil- 
age keeps  perfectly.  The  steel  distri- 
butor greatly  facilitates  the  work  of 
storing  and  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be 
without  one  if  he  has  a  blower  on  his 
cutter. 

When  the  silage  is  allowed  to  pile  up 
for  several  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
the  heavier  parts  are  not  evenly  distri- 
buted. The  outside  edges  should  be 
kept  higher  than  the  middle.  Thoro 
tramping  should  be  done  about  thp 
edges  so  that  the  silage  will  not  settle 
away  from  the  walls.  Keep  the  top 
saucer-shaped  and  qee  that  the  men 
understand  how  the  work  of  packing  is 
to  be  done. — ►T.  L.  J. 


A  JERSEY  WINNER 


The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
Lasfl  89th  of  Hood  Farm,  Mass.  This 
I'ow  combines  show  type  and  produc- 
tion, the  aim  of  all  breeders,  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  She  was  first  prize 
two-year-old  and  Grand  (Champion  at 
tlie  New  York  State  Fair  and  New  Eng- 
land Fair  in  her  two-year-old  form,  and 
was  ke]>t  on  test  while  on  the  show 
circuit.  She  made  that  year  11, !{>.'> 
|M»iiiid9  milk  and  O03.n  pounds  butter. 
Wlif  came  back  as  u  three-year-old  and 
made  over  l.'j,224.8  pounds  milk  and 
SI  4  pounds  butter. 


Get  Rid  of  Wormsf 

Many  animals,  especially  hogs,  are  troubled  with  worms.  When 
your  hogs  are  unthrifty,  you  hear  a  little  cough  now  and  then, 
suspect  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stoek  Tonic 


Keeps  Hogs  Healthy 


Expela  Worms 


So  snrc  «n  I  that  Dr.BcMSIockTontcwm  hcepyoitrtioflt  -"^^ 

healthy  and  exp«l  the  wonm.  that  I  havcauAortieaaur 

dealer  In  yo«ir  totni  to  tnpply  yoo  with  enoafh  Taoic 

lor    yoar  hooii  and,  II  It  does  not  do  all  I  claim,  last 

retnrn  the  empty  packases  and  fet  yoor  money  back. 

My  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed,  but  a  true  conditioner  and 
tonic,  highly  concentrated,  which  contains  blood  purifiers, 
laxatives  and  drugs  which  are  powerful  worm  exp>ellers. 
Feed  in  small  quantities,  watch  your  hogs  improve. 

NEVER  PEDDLED.    SOLD  ONLY  BY  DEALERS.       _ 
SMOO  reliable  dealers  In  U.  S.  handle  It.   %Vky  pay  Uic 
peddler  tivlce  my  price? 

25-lb.  Pali,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Dnun.  $6.60 

Smaller  packatjes  as  low  as  50c  (exceot  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and 
the  South).   Valuable  stock  book  mailed  free,  If  you  write  for  it 

DR.  HESiS  Sl  CL.A.RK,  yVstiland*  Otilo 

Dr.  Hcaa  Iiutanl  Louac  KlDcr 

Dr.  Heaa  -^^^~~^^^  ^  reliable  Uee  klU«r,  verr  quick 

Poultry 
>an-a-ce-a 

eondltlon*  tow' 
makes  hens  lay  am 
Is  a  great   help  at 
moulting  time.  Val- 
uable for  chlckf,  lor 
Bullets  stsrtlns  to 
ly  snd  f  or  sUgrown 
fowls.  Costaapeiuiy 
for  SO  fow  Is  per  day. 
IM  ibt.,  Uc;  6  lbs.. 
60c:    12   lbs..  I12S: 
S-lb.  pall,  tt.iO  iex- 
cept  In  Canada  and 
the  far  West). 
Guaranteed. 


Write  Dr.  Hess  abool  any  sick  ^ 

animal  or  live  Block  Ironble,  ^   ^ 

enclosing  2c  Btamp.    Be  will  .^  j 

«dvise  yoo  free.  '  -  - 


Plant 
Everblooming 


R 


OSes 


this  fall  and  have  beautiful  flowers 
next  summer. 

We  will  send  you,  charges  prepaid,  a 
collection  of  8  everblooming  rose  bush- 
es (see  description  below)  for  only  2 
subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
until  January  Ist  1918  at  .^Oc  each. 
Subscriptions  may  be  cither  new  or 
renewal,  not  given  for  a  single  subscrip- 
tionifor  any  period  of  time. 

rho  kind  of  roses  every  one  should  plant—  Kvorbloomers.  They  alwny<*  (jive  porff-ct  satiBfac- 
tion,  thriving  in  any  section  of  the  country  anil  never  failiuR  to  produce  great  masses  of  fra- 
grant, beautiful  flowers  all  the  growing  season.  Rugged,  healthy  and  hardy  in  growth,  their 
flowers  are  chaste  and  beautiful. 

We  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in  good  growing  condition  and  enclose  with  each  collection  spec- 
ial printed  instructions  on  the  planting  and  culture  of  roses.  To  avoid  all  possible  chance  of 
diHappointmcnt,  you  should  mau  your  order  for  these  roses  at  once  and  we  will  deliver  at  tho 
proper  time  to  plant  in  your  locality.    Tho    names  of  the  different  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Crimson  Crown,      Lady  Hllllnftdon.     Kalserin  AuOustn  Victoria,        La    France, 

t;enerul  McArthur,  Bessie  Brown,  Radiance,  and  the 

wonderful    climbing      American  Beauty 

When  ordering   a.sk  for   ('1h.s.s  A  prmiium  No.  411. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila. 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


Increase  the  valae  of  your  land       Acr«  of  swamuy 
by  asing  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tile.         t-and    recialmeii 

-.    We  lire  abio  manufiK  turtrw  of  Hollow  Brkk    Hiff?^hi',^kl''' 

l)c,-.l,.rslnS<-wcrlMpc.Kluc  Lining  a>.<l    Hullilcrs'  .Suppllw     Wrlt^^r. 

oiir  .Mtiilou.ic  ••BciiclK.s  on  Draliiagi' au<l  How  t..  Uraln  '• 

J-^HN  H.  JACKSON  THE  CO..  IBC..    110  THIRD  AVENUE  ,  ALIANY  .NEW  TORK 


with  ou    tile. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

lie  revummeuds.  lie  was  one  of  the  furemost  in  study- 
ing and  recommending  a  rural  crodits  aystom  for  this 
country.    Ho  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  an  inter- 


ScpteiiibiT   J.'t,  \[}\{i 
AT   THE  NEW  YOEJt   STATE  FAIB 


Z«I-2U  South  3rd  St. 


A   visitor  at   a  stato   fair   ought   to  be   able  to 

nof?«noi  o».,^^  ,^e  *u^  oo,*       *i.»*  11         VI  learn  much  of  the  standard  of  farming  of  that  state 

national  study  of  the  factors  that  help  or  hinder  agn-  ^.^  ^^e  relative  position  that  agriculture  holds  in  th .' 

cultural  development.     If  the  committee  which   was  state,  and  of  what  the  stato  is  doing  and  is  prepare^ 

K  H.  NANCE.        Secretary     '»I'I>ointed    at    the    recent    meeting    in    Philadelphia  to   do   for   its   fanners.     If  u   state    fair   is   what   ii 

p.  T.  LAWRENi-K, Tro»«i,rer    succeeds  in  having  a  trial  made  in  a  section  of  thi.s  •^'i""'^!  »J^'.  if  it  is  an  exiM.sifiMu  of  the  best  in  lain, 

H.  ,>  KE8TER.          AHao,-,.a,o  Kd.ior     city  it  will  bc  an  interesting  experiment.    Of  cour.s..,  l"?'»"»'t«7'";'n  and  women  as  uHl  as  no,,s-thon  tl„. 

HARRIET  MASON.  Hoiwfhoid  K.iiior     .,  "^             ,       ,•  ■                                                          i^""<.->  ,  jgir  should  bo  a  reliable  index  to  the  agriciilturo  (iT 

there  are  localities  and  conditions  in  which  it  is  not  that  state.    I  made  my  first  visit  to  this  greatest  ot 

GENERAL  OFFICE <                                       posslblc  to  take  caro  of  all  the  products  by  any  pure-  uH  eastern  fairs  this  year.     Therefore  I  eaii  make  im 

ly  personi 

New  York  City,      381  Fourth  Ave.     intensive 

Detroit,  Miob..  39  Conitroas  St.  W.  _      _ 

'"  °      °  °                                   '"               """      "  "  Live  stock 


Branch  Offlcea  for  Advertising  Only : 

Cleveland.  O..       101 1  Oregon  Ave 
Chicago,  111..         Advertlstng  BIdg. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Five  years,  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  S2.00. 

3  Years.  156  Copies  $1.25  |  2  Years,  104  Copies  $|.oo 

1  Year,  52  Copies  .50  |  6  Months,  26  Coptca  .25 

Remit  by  draft,  postufflce  ur  express  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  communlcailons  to,  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  PubilHhIng  Company,  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


rsonal  and  retail  system;  e.g.  the  extensive  and    lomparison   with   previous  years.      F   can    only   sp^ak 

,;,-«   o»»4^o.      .  i)   *_..•*.         1  ill  1     !.•         "^  it  as  I  saw  it,  and  itivc  the  impressions  of  a  liist 

n\e  centers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  production    ^-^^^^^^  visitor  '  «  *  .t   ■■>( 

found  in  some  sections  of  our  country.    For  the  great 

bulk  of  the  heavier  productions  the  wholesale  and 

commission-man  system  will  likely  prevail  for  years 


to  come.    We  will  keep  our  readers  posted  as  to  the 
success  of  the  endeavor. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

30  cents  per  agate-nne  measurement,  or  $4 J20  perlDcb.  U4  lines  per 
lnch>.  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  oMees  than  3  lines  Insened.  No 
deceptive.  Immoral  or  swindling  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  price. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable. 

Special  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.  Complete  informa- 
tion liimlshed  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Papct  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  ot 
CtrenUtiont 


A  SLUMP  IN 
PRODUCTION 


We  have  read  much  of  the  decline  of  live  stock 
in  the  East  in  recent  years,  but  such  decliiie  wa'^  imi 
evident  in  tlic  live  stock  department  of  this  fail. 
X umbers  may  be  decreasing,  but  there  can  be  n., 
(piestion  of  gradual  improvement  in  quality. 

Cattle. — The  cattle  show  was  surprisingly  well 
divided  between  beef  and  dairy  breeds.  It  was  tu 
be  expected  that  the  Ilolsteins  would  lead  in  numbers 
iiiid  popularity  as  the  Empire  State  challenges  tlic 
country    in    competition    of    the    worthy    Black    and 


The  complacent  feeling  of  etiiciency 
which  the  American  farmer  felt 
last  year  when  he   learned  that  his 

efforts    produced    crops    beyond    ail  White.     There  were  some  L'60  head  of  this  breed  in 

l>recedent    will    be    followed    by    a    severe   jolt   this  ^''•'  stalls,  comprising  L'4  herds,  21    from  New  York 

year  upon   learning   that    this   vear's   efforts    are   so  >t»;e    and    oue    each    from    IVnnsylvai.ia,    Marylan.l 

,    ,  „**,      ^,  .  '  and    Illinois,      (niernseys    were    second    in    numbers. 

much  less  successful.     This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  showing  012  head.     Other  breeds  were  represented  as 

he  has  worked  harder  and  been  at  more  expense  than  follows:   Jerseys,  '>l;   Ayrshires,   7.'>;   Shorthorns,  50; 

^^^^^=====^========^=    over  before,  and  that  he  has  been  helj.ed  and  advised  '^'<'\v"    Swiss,  4S;    Devoiis,    IS;    llerefords,   17;   Abei 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1916.  more  than  ever.     It  is  possible  for  the  manufacturers  '.'''''"    '\"«'\^'   }\\  ,V"^';l!    \\''^lf'    "^^ '..i^^'^^'^g  ,^)?'^- 

^ „   ,  i.        n_.,  riorns,  .36;  Ked  Polls,  2H;  (jallowavs,  20;  French  Can- 

===========s=^=z==    ot    locomotives,   automobiles,   plows,    stoves,    etc.,    to  ;„iia„,  io_    rpj^g^^,  ^,^,j.^.  ^.j^^^  ^^  y,-„)  ,,^..j^j  ^^  ^,^^^^^^  j^^ 

forecast  quite  definitely  what  they  can  produce  next  the   stalls,   shown   by   \H    lirecders   from    10   tlilVerent 

year,  but  there  will  alwavs  be  the  element  of  uncer-  ^^J't''!*- 

tainty  in  agriculture  no  matter  how  wise  and  learned  •      H^''r''''~'7^^  '^''''  f'^^'y^,'"''^  "^'  ^he  >;trongcst 

,  mi      i..  ,  '"  ^'"^  'i^'^'  stock  department.     There  were  about  60(1 

we  become.    Ihe  farmer  has  so  many  factors  to  deal  h.-ad,  filling  all  available  space  in  the  sheep  barn  and 

with  that  are  and  always  will  be  beyond  his  control,  encro.aching  on  space  in  tlie  swine  barns.     The  Hamp 


FIRE 
LOSSES 


It  has  been  estimated  that  fire  risks  cost 
this  country  approximately  $750,000,000 
per  year.  More  than  $250,000,000  in  pro- 
perty, is  burned  up   each  year.     Another 


$250,000,000  is  expended  for  fire  department  service.  Following  are  the  Oovernmeut's  figures  showing  the  "•''''■«  and  Oxfords  were  particularly  strong  in  uuiii- 
A  third  $250,000,000  is  represented  by  the  difference  estimated  reduction  from  last  vear's  vields-  Corn  '•^''•S.with  Cheviots  running  dose.  There  was  a  good 
between  the  insurance   rates   that  wnnlrl   >i<»  nn«<!Jhl«    oAr      -n-       v     .    i         i      .    ...^    '  .„.       ,'      ,    ,'  '     'Showing  of  fine  wools,  Aiennos  running  some  bO  odd 

under  a  n^rr.,.1  ^TLTT     T.u.  T  °'"'°  ^"'''^^''  ''''""*'  *^^  """^""  ^""''"^"^  «**"'     '""1  Rambouillet  about  aO.    The  Shropsliires  were  pro- 

nnder  a  normal  fire  hazard  and  the  rates  made  ne-  .310  million  bushels;  barley,  53  million  bushels;  rye,  s.-i.t  in  small  numbers  but  showed  strong  in  qualitv. 
cessary  by  present  conditions.  These  three  sources  S,800,000  bushels;  potatoes,  40.000,000  bushels-  apples  '*'•"'  extremely  hot  weather  of  the  past  summer  threW 
of  loss  are  perhaps  too  nicely  divided  to  be  entirely  0  million  barrels;  peaches  27  million  bushels  The  fol-  ■'.""'?•'", ?^.p*''"^l*  ^^*'''-'  ^^^  condition  and  a  number 
accurate.     Yet   each  is  a   Ipffitimafp    nhnrap   fn   firr-    1      •  i    >^,  „    .  '  "'  "'''  exhibitors  were  not  present  this  year.     There 

risks  and    .«ch  TL1\     It  I     f   J^     !     !        ^"""'"^    "^^''    "'"■""^    *'''^''    ''^    '"'^    >'''''"^    Tobacco.     ..ere   .36   exhibitors   of  sheep,   representing   9    states, 

risks  and  each  is  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  fire  150  million  pounds;  hay  one  million  ton.s.  The  vield  There  were  also  three  fiocks  of  goats  to  hmd  atmu.. 
protection  laws  and  to  the  indifference  of  our  people    of  buckwheat   is  estimated   to   be   the   same   as"  last     I'l'''''^'  »»  the  department. 

to  fire  hazards,  ^l^jl^  ^he  September  1  prices  are  higher  than     ,    'V"-^^'«--The  horse  show  is  divided  under  two  classi 

,  .  .,  '^ ^  .  '  .  "  fic.atious;  farm,  breeding  and  draft  horses  in  the  one 
m  .  .  ,  .  '*^*  y^^^>  **>«y  ^^^  °ot  ^^  proportion  to  the  reduction  .-lass  and  drivers,  saddlers  and  fancy  horses  in  th- 
iwo  lactors  are  working  to  ro-  of  crops  shown  above.  Since  there  is  more  of  most  other.  The  utility  classes  quite  naturally  monopolized 
duce  the  stock  of  poultry  on  cereals  held  over  from  last  year  than  usual,  and  there  ''"'  '"tprcst  of  the  crowds.  They  made  a  well- 
hand.     One  is  the  hiirh   nric.e  of    lu  o   i;l-«i*K/^/».^   fi.o*. :_   „ ',   r i_           balanced  show  in  which  <|uality  rather  than  numbers 

featured.     None  of  the  big  importing  and  breeding 
companies  of  the  Middle  West  were  represented,  the 
^liow  being  one   of  smaller  breeders,  a  few  fanciers 
;ind  farmers.     Percherons  led  in  number.s,  showing  4S 
head.    Belgians  were  second  with  ;T4,     A  fine  coUec- 
•  ion    Ox    kjiiAxGiK,    ju    111    numucr,   aitracied    wido    at- 
tention and  made  a  beautiful  show  in  the  ring.     This 
The  session  of  Congress  just  closed     breed  is  not  so  generally  known  to  farm  gatherings, 
was     unique     and     remarkable     in     •*"^^    ^^^^    representatives    here    shown    brought    out 
many    respects.     It    had    more    un-    '"""*''    favorable    comments       The    Clydesdales    were 
,         '  ,     .  w  ^    u  .      ,^jj^    ^,pjj   represented.      Evidentlv    the    promoters   of 

stor-lr     Tn  nil  r.r«Ko>,iiu,.  »„         -,1        *•         .     u  •   ~  ^  problcms  before  it  than  falls    this  breed  are  overlooking  an  opportunity  to  do  goo.i 

stock.  In  all  probability,  eggs  will  continue  to  bring  to  the  lot  of  the  average  session,  in  that  it  had  more  missionary  work  in  this  state.  There  Vas  a  good 
good  prices  and,  even  tho  grain  is  high,  t'ue  price  of  international  problems,  as  well  as  unique  internal  collection  of  farm  mares  with  colts  at  side.  There 
eggs   will  probably  parallel   it.     Those   x.ho  sell  off    difl'iculties,  with  which  to  grapple   It  was  unique  also    ^e^c  19  entries   in   this  class,  including  grades  and 

L^'the^Zt^::  0^ 't:^ii:?sr:h'-^  tJ'^r'",!  'r""''  '''  *°^^  ^'"^""^  -'  appropriations  exceed  n^^^X:;'^^^^^  Z^T^Z^^'y^t 
in  the  spring  in  order  to  replenish  their  flocks  will    those  of  any  previous  Congress,  being  one  and  three-    predated  utility  values.        ' 

run  the  chance  of  being  disappointed.    Our  advice  is    fourths  billion  dollars.    One-third  of  this  amount  was  The  mule  show  was  stronger  than  is  usually  seen 

don't  sell  too  closely.    However,  the  standing  advice    made  necessary  to  nu^et  the  unusual  demands  of  the    ^*  .*u®  ^'^.  ^•'*'"-    '^^^  """^"^^  "^''■"^  '^^  -"'"^  ^'''^  ''"'' 

army  and  navy  })urpo.ses  exceeds  650  million  dollars,  in    the    various    classes,    %vhich    s<-ored    heavily    with 

Many  of  the  500  measures  passed  are  of  far-reaching  ^^^  ^i*y  People. 
The  agricultural  appropriation    importance,  some   of  them  the  culmination  of  ideaa  '^^^ ,f ^SH^''^  ^°^  Hackneys,  drivers,  saddles,  etc.. 

act  aoDroved  bv  the.  PrAsirlanf    fi,of   i,n,.«   u^^^    „  1  ,„        1    c  ,      ,  .  .        ,  were  well  filled  and   competition   for   driving  honors 

act  approved  by  the  President    that  have  been   advanced   for  years,  and  which   ad-  appeared  to  be  keen.     The  driving  and  riding  exhi 

on   August   11,   and   providing    vance  the  more  or  less  popular  demand  for  govern-  bitions  were  much   appreciated  by  the  occupants  ol 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June    ment  ownership,  or  control,  of  the  great  public  ne-  ^^^  grandstand,  but  it  was  noticed  that  comparatively 


RETAIN     THE 

GOOD  POULTRY     hand.     One  is  tho  high  price  of    h  a  likelihood  that  grain  may  move  more  freely  in 
l^o^i^^^y,   both   live    and   dressed,    some  parts  of  Europe  before  loug,  thus  lessening  the 
which  obtains  at  present,  and  the  other  is  the  high    demands  upon  this  countrv,  it  is  thought  that  prices  in 
price  of  feeds.     The  latter  condition  will  likely  con-    general  will   not   go   much    above   wd.at   they  are   at 
tinue  thruout  the  year.     From  reports  received,  we    present. 
Sua  that  in  many  places  farmers  are  selling  practical- 
ly their  entire  stock  because  of  these  two  conditions. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  believe  this  to  be  a    THE  WORK 
mistake  and  that  it  will  be  well  for  our  readers  to    OF  CONGRESS 
retain   their   usual   amount   of   laying   and   breeding 


AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


measure  which  many  pronounce    hand  view  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  horse  world  be 


ing  groomed  for  a  show.  Each  horse  appeared  to 
have  at  least  one  attendant  and  some  had  two  or 
three.  One  can  not  wonder  at  the  popularity  of  the 
automobile  over  this  class  (.f  horses  if  such  grooming 
is  an  actual  necessity. 

Swine. — The  swine  show  excelled  in  excellence 
of  a  few  breeds  rather  than  in  total  numbers.  Durocs 
with    63   head,   Berkshires   with   60,   Yorkshires   with 


developing  new  agricultural  projects.    This  sum  does  hasty  and  unjustified.     Some  of  tho  more  important 

not  include  $11,180,000  which  was  appropriated  for  measures  are  as  follows:    Armv,   navy  and  fortilic:.- 

printing    and    binding,    meat    inspection,    extension  tions   bills;    creating   a  government    controlled    mer 

work,    rural    post    road    construction    and    roads    in  chant  marine;  excluding  the  products  of  child  labor 

national   forests,  making  a   total   of  $36,128,852,  an  from  interstate  commerce;  <>stablishing  a  system  of 

increase   of  over  S   million  dollars.     In   addition    to  rural   credits;    providing  adequate   compensation    fo^ 

this  the  Department  has  direction  of  the  distribution  workmen    injured    in    government   emplovment;    pro-  41,  Poland  Chinas  with  .^7.  Chester  Whites  with  3.i 

and    expenditure    of    70    million    dollars    under    the  viding    a    fuller    measure    of    independence    for    the  '"'"'^  Hampshires  with  .11  all  showed  good  quality  in 

Federal-aid  road  act,  9  million  dollars  for  roads  and  Philippines;    establishing  an    eight-hour    day   on    the  '"'^i^i'i"al  representatives.     The  bacon   type  of  hog? 

«3c  lii  ,ra.-,irrii  ioreai  lanas.  "u  the  development  of  good  roads;  est.iblishing  official  vantage.      The    Diirocs    and    Berkshires    were    well 

yrain  standards  applicable  to  grain  shipped  in  inter-  'epresented    in   breed   quality,   but   a   few   entries   of 

We  publish  on  Page  3  of  this  state   or   foreign    commerce;    establishin<r  a  uniform  ,^"'«"''  Chinas  appealed  to  ns  as  near  the  cream   of 

l":,",L:„';'r'.i""t  '"";",'"*  '■'"'■-  ■" """  °' ' "«^  ■■•""-"" "- '- ""•  '■'""'""  •■"-iVr;;:,!lr;:;;.I^;J!;'';t;°v«":;;:f;iV^::^;!t...w 

outline  ot  a  direct  marketing  reserve   act   designed    to    make    the   benefits   of   that  repiesentiitive.s  uf  the  br 1.  Victories  and   Theshires 

jdan  which  has  been  worked  measure  easier  of  general  application;  creating  a  tar-  ^^•''■''  'epresented   bv  smaller  numbers, 

out   and   is  being  recommended   by  David   Lubin,  a  iff  commission,  making  helpful  levies  upon  dvestuff  im-  ^u     u      •     ,  ^™"' 

well-known    investigator    in    agricultural    economJcs.  portation   and   orovidin?  means   of   i-Ptnl5nfb.n    f'r«„  2  7'"]i'*V""'*!^  exhibits,  tho  good  for  the  sea 

neBB  success,  as  well  as  his  acknowifdged  interest  aud  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  government  armor  ^'^'^^'  ^'"^  ^lie  number  of  entries  and  general  size  ol 

honesty  of  purpose,  make  it  well  worth  while  for  the  plate  plant;  the  establishment   of  a   government   ni  *'"*  ^^^'^^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  "P  ^o  past  years  we  were  told, 

public  to  seriously  consider  an  economic  project  which  trate    nlant  ^^"'  """''^^  ^^"'^  uniformly  u'ood.    The  smaller  fruits, 

'         '  including  peaches,  plums  and  grajies,  were  reported  uji 


A  DIRECT 
MARKETING  PLAN 


S^ptcinbor  2:;,  19H5. 

♦„  Dttst  atuudurds.  An  interesting  tea 
III  of  the  fxnit  show  was  the  oom- 
netition  between  tho  Orleans  Fruit 
nrowors'  Association  and  the  Cham- 
lain  Valley  Association,  tho  latter  of 
hinton  County.  Orleans  won  as  usual, 
having  won  H  out  of  9  times  in  which 
t  has  shown,  liut  it  was  hard  pressed 
1  the  Clinton  County  organization, 
pyrtii'ularly  (.ii  ajiples.  If  you  will  con- 
sult yonr  map,  you  will  find  that  Clinton 
(•ouutv  is  on  the  extreme  northern  bor- 
der of  the  state,  where  peaches,  grapes, 
•t,.  are  not  to  be  expected  to  compare 
with  the  Ontario  Lake  region.  But 
Oliuton  showed  some  Mcintosh,  Snows 
and  Wealthy  apjdes  that  could  not  be 
heatcu.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Mc- 
intosh originated  in  an  eastern  pro- 
vince of  Canada  and  nowhere  in  the 
States  can  it  be  grown  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  flavor  found  In  its  native  re- 
.rjon.  Clinton  County  makes  a  close 
a'pproach.  Clintondale  Grange  won  first  in 
the  graags  exhibits  of  fruit,  rather 
monopolizing  that  honor  with  wins  in 
19131-4  and  '16.  Knowlesville  Grange 
was  second,  with  Webster  Grange  third. 
Farm  Crops 

The  farm  crops  department  showed 
(rood  variety  and  fair  quality  in  what 
was  shown.  We  believe,  however,  that 
in  comparison  with  other  states  this 
lUpartment  does  not  do  the  state  en- 
tire justice.  There  should  be  a  better 
showing  of  grains,  forage  grasses,  po- 
tatoes, etc.  The  season  may  not  have 
lipeu  entirely  favorable  to  making  best 
showing  of  these  products,  but  the  de- 
partment could  scarcely  be  said  to  bc 
on  a  par  with  others  of  its  importance. 
Dairy   ExMblts 

\s  might  be  expected,  the  dairy  ex- 
hibits showed  a  strength  in  size  and 
quality  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  any  state,  except,  possibly,  Wiscon- 
sin. Butter  and  cheese  were  shown  in 
quantities  and  scores  were  uniformly 
high;  exceptionally  high  for  the  num- 
ber of  entries.  There  were  80  entries 
of  print  butter  and  106  of  tub  butter. 
Tub  butter  won  both  leading  prizes. 
The  gold  medal  was  won  by  the  Silver 
Spring  Creamery  Co.,  West  Chazy,  N. 
Y.,  with  a  score  of  963.  The  silver 
medal  went  to  A.  J.  Barrows,  Pompey, 
N.  Y.,  with  a  score  of  96*.  There  were 
114  entries  of  Exjtort  cheese,  140  of 
Home  Trade  cheese,  34  of  young  Ameri- 
lan  cheese  and  46  Sage  cheese.  William 
E.  Gracey,  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
gold  medal  on  Export  cheese,  with  a 
.«ore  of  99.  The  .silver  medal  went  to 
Floyd  Den6sha,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  For 
;i  market  milk  .state  the  exhibits  of 
market  milk  and  cream  were  very 
nmall,  there  being  but  19  entries  of 
milk  and  5  of  cream.  The  milk  produc- 
ers are  a[>j>arently  more  interested  in 
;,'aining  a  living  return  for  the  milk 
and  cream  they  have  to  sell  than  in 
winning  medals  on  a  product  that  is 
being  produced  at  a  loss. 

State  Departments 

We  have  said  that  departmental  ex- 
hibits were  unusually  good.  They  told 
a  story  of  practical  service  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  The  men  who  planned 
them  have  learned  that  to  catch  the 
interest  of  a  busy  crowd  you  must  show 
something  unique.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit mention  of  all.  Here  are  just  a 
few. 

School  of  Agriculture. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  showed  only  three  lines  of 
of  work,  but  it  showed  them  well.  It 
had  a  hydraulic  ram  in  operation  rais- 
ing water  from  a  small  faucet  stream 
and  elevating  it  to  .a  pressure  tank. 
It  used  real  water  and  showed  the  pro- 
cess in  operation,  suggesting  a  cheap 
and  efficient  home  water  system  for 
any  farm  that  has  a  stream  of  water  to 
•Irive  the  ram.  A  ready  method  of 
measuring  the  flow  of  a  stream  was 
lenioustrated  by  a  small  model  of  the 
water  weir  method.  An  overshot  wa- 
ter wheel  was  in  operation  developing 
electricity  thru  a  small  dynamo.  A 
jirinted  canvas  showed  the  essential 
features  of  laying  out  and  putting  in 
a  tile  drainage  system.  Each  demon- 
stration told  its  story  so  plainly  that 
ne  who  ran  might  read,  but  so  interest- 
'"gl.v  that  people  usually  stopped  to 
admire. 

Dairy  Department.- — The  dairy  pro- 
'liicts  exhibit  showed  the  guiding  hand 
"'  the  dairy  dejtartment  ofticiiiN  <if  tlie 
^fhodl  of  'Agriculture.  Siii:il!  models 
"f  nioilern  milk  Iioiim-s,  diiiry  buildings. 
'••Iiiipnient.  etc..  .-ompleted  a  practical 
'lisplay.  The  de]iartment  of  crops  show- 
^"i  a  miniature  farm  with  ctianges  in 
^fld  and  rotation  division  that  have 
l>een  worked  out  by  a  practical  farmer 
trpm  .'i  atudy  of  the  science  of  crop 
'"tation.  The  forestry  department  sug- 
l{<'"jted  a  method  of  transforming  a  inos- 
luitobreeding      pond      into      a      profit 
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bi-ating  enterprise  by  showing  a  minia- 
ture farm  fish  pond  with  living  fish 
in  it. 

Machinery. — Tho  machinery  exhibit 
was  very  complete  and  reflected  the 
progress  being  made  in  labor  saving  de 
vices.  Tractor  and  motor  ear  equip 
ment  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  is 
."ipparontly  attracting  ;i  wider  range  of 
farmers  each  year.  A  goodly  number 
c»f  farmers  followed  the  tractor  plow- 
ing demonstrations  and  were  rewarded 
by  seeing  a  surprisingly  good  job  dono 
on  ground  that  was  so  dry  as  to  ilis- 
courage  tho  walking  plow.  House  and 
barn  equipment;  threshing,  husking 
and  silo  filling  machinery,  field  ma- 
chinery and  the  tliousand-and-one  im- 
plements of  use  on  the  farm  were  all 
shown  in  oper;ition  or  in  attractive  dis- 
play, and  the  crowds  gathered  indicat- 
ed that  farmers  were  making  good  use 
of  their  opportunity  to  get  first-hand 
information  on  lines  of  interest  to 
them. 

Amusements. — The  racing  as  usual 
was  the  center  of  the  amusement  fea- 
tures, and  perhaps  deservedly  so.  The 
visitors  saw  two  records  broken  by  two 
of  the  greatest  racing  horses  ever  pro- 
duced. On  Tuesday,  Lee  Axworthy, 
world's  champion  trotting  stallion, 
made  a  new  record  by  trotting  a  mile 
in  two  minutes  flat.  On  Thursday,  D'- 
rectuni  I,  world 's  ehanijduu  pacing 
stallion,  set  a  new  record  for  the  half 
mile  at  55'i  seconds.  A  bird  man 
made  daily  flights  with  dazzling  loop- 
tlio-loops  and  spiral  glides.  I  am  still 
on  the  sunny  side  of  40,  but  I  well  re- 
member when  a  fair  crowd  displaj'ed 
more  genuine  amazement  over  tho 
flight  of  a  gas  balloon  than  it  now  shows 
with  a  really  artistic  aeroplane  flight. 
Our  modern  people  refuse  to  be  amazed 
at  amazing  spectacles!  Y'es,  there  was 
also  a  Midway.  We  do  not  think  that 
it  added  in  any  way  to  the  value,  the 
enjoyment  or  the  variety  of  the  state 
fair.  We  judge  it  did  little  or  no  harm. 
Or  course,  there  were  also  a  few  poli- 
tical celebreties  to  grace  the  week's 
proceedings.  The  Republican  candidate 
for  president  was  present  on  Tuesday 
and  attracted  the  usual  interest,  and 
apparently  exercised  about  the  usual 
amount  of  political  influence  — -  fair 
crowds  do  not  take  kindly  to  political 
demonstrations.  The  Governor  of  the 
state  was  present  on  Thursday.  He 
talked  to  a  large  crowd  and  was  ac- 
corded generous  applause  wherever  ho 
appeared  on  the  grounds. 

The  Attendance, — The  infantile  paral- 
ysis quarautiiiu  uQ  cbildfeu  iiuder  IG 
cut  down  the  attendance  considerably, 
but  the  large  Monday  crowd  made  up 
much  of  this  loss.  Attendance  by  days 
was  reported  as  follows:  Monday,  20,- 
001);  Tuesday,  17,000;  Wednesday,  31,- 
000;  Thursday,  36,001;  Friday,  8,898. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Vocational  Schools. — ^The  thing  whicn 
seems  to  have  impressed  Governor 
Brumbaugh  and  party  on  the  tour  of 
the  agricultural  districts  last  week  was 
tho  general  interest  shown  by  farmers 
in  vocational  education.  They  wore 
more  interested  in  what  the  state  in- 
tends to  do  about  expansion  of  such 
schools  than  in  governmental  problems 
or  the  political  control  of  the  state. 
Better  highways,  soil  conservation,  ex- 
tension of  instruction  in  control  of 
jtests  and  rural  police  protection  were 
subjects  which  the  tourists  found  peo- 
ple ready  to  discuss,  but  the  uppermost 
subject  seemed  to  be  whether  the  state 
was  going  to  relieve  the  educational 
situatioai  which  is  un.satisfactory  in 
many  of  the  smaller  country  districts 
and  how  soon  the  development  of  the 
vocational  school,  now  so  much  heard  of 
in  the  cities  under  the  name  of  the  con- 
tinuation school,  was  to  come  in  the 
country.  Three  vocational  schools, 
which  are  teaching  boys  to  be  their 
own  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  gen- 
eral repairmen,  were  visited  by  the 
party  and  the  general  interest  shown 
was  not  lost.  As  the  township  higli 
school  offers  a  pretty  good  starting 
[Kiint  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  a 
subject  for  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  tho  next  legislature  meets.  The 
last  general  assembly  added  a  million 
dollars  to  the  school  appropriation 
which  heljted  establish  schools  under 
the  child  labor  act.  The  agricultural 
interests  of  the  stato  will  now  look  for 
not  only  a  revision  of  the  system  of  ap- 
portioning state  aid  for  schools  but 
for  a  substantial  sliare  for  the  upbuild 
ing  of  vocational   schools. 

Highway    Program. — Clandidates    for 
the  legislature  who  have  been  here  late 
iy   are  looking   ui»  the  general  finances 
of  the  state  to  see  what  is  coming.  Now 


sources  of  revenue  in  view  of  federal 
taxation  are  going  to  be  difficult  to 
get.  Honco  the  men  who  have  hospitals, 
port  improvements,  ship  canals  and  kin- 
dred public  improvement  projects  in 
mind  are  somewhat  apprehensive.  The 
State  Highway  Dejiartmeiit  is  going  to 
ask  for  $10,000,(100  („r  two  years  for 
;,feneral  highway  im|Hdvement  and  for 
:ip|tropriation  of  all  of  the  automobile 
liceuso  revenue  for  maintenance.  The 
latter  item  is  expected  to  be  over  $2,- 
000,000  a  year.  What  is  jarring  the 
legislative  candidates  is  that  program 
would  take  about  a  sixth  of  the  state 
revenue  or  about  the  same  amount  that 
goes  to  charities.  Sentiment  thruout  the 
state  is  divided  in  regard  to  a  bond 
issue.  The  lot  of  a  candidate  is  not  a 
iiappy  one  this  year. 

Tree  Pest  Bulletin.— The  State  j.rint- 
er  has  issued  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin 
the  long  expected  work  on  tlie  pests  of 
trees  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  pre- 
jiared  b}'  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  and  is 
dated  March.  The  work  covers  over 
40  distinct  kinds  of  pests  with  pictures, 
descriptions  and  suggestions  for  killing 
them. 

Sealers'  Convention.— The  convention 
held  here  during  the  last  week  by  tho 
sealers  of  weights  and  measures,  was 
notable  for  the  attention  given  to  the 
j)ropositiou  of  sales  by  weight.  A  num- 
ber of  speakers  favored  abandoning 
dry  measure  entirely.  This  was  urged 
for  hucksters  and  j)eddlers  especially, 
while  it  was  declared  to  be  to  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  many  retail  merchants  who 
were  actually  found  to  have  been  giv- 
ing overweight  and  overmeasure  and 
thereby  cheating  themselves  because  of 
lack  of  a  regular  .system.  It  was  also 
stated  that  in  the  rural  districts  farm- 
ers were  turning  to  the  weight  system 
aud  that  food  manufacturers  and  others 
were  coming  to  the  j)oint  where  they 
realized  that  it  was  good  to  check  up  on 
their  own  products  and  to  give  honest 
weight.  Exhibitions  of  condemned 
measures  and  weights  were  suggested 
for  each  county  seat  as  well  as  public 
scales  for  settling  disputes  at  markets. 
One  result  of  the  convention  will  b". 
the  drafting  of  laws  which  will  enlarge 
supervision  over  sales  of  bread  and 
gasoline.  The  pumj)s  which  get  out  of 
order  and  defraud  automobile  ownc's 
of  gasoline    camo   in   for  a   scoring. 

More  Toll  Roads  Go.— Papers  have 
been  prepared  for  the  j»urchase  b^'  tho 
State  of  a  section  of  toll  road  in  Somer- 
set County  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
others  in  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  In 
a  fcvv  uayo  a  turupiko  couipuiiy  will  be 
ousted  in  Indiana  County  and  com- 
plaints are  pending  before  tho  Public 
Service  commission  against  others  which 
will  probably  lead  to  orders  to  fix  up 
at  once. 

Quarantine  Stands.  —  Reports  from 
Bradford  County  tell  of  strenuous  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  olHcials  because  of  a 
breach  of  quarantine.  It  seems  that  a 
man  named  York  had  some  cattle  which 
State  Veterinarian  ^larshall  desired  to 
test  for  tuberculosis.  He  could  not 
get  the  cattle  as  he  desired  and  finally 
rounded  them  up  in  a  stable,  applied 
the  test  and  left  them  for  twenty-four 
hours'  rest.  The  owner  of  the  cattle  got 
out  a  writ  of  replevin  and  had  the  sher- 
iff execute  it.  The  lock  on  the  stable 
was  broken  and  the  cattle  taken  out 
and  turned  into  the  York  pasture.  Now 
the  state  has  arrested  the  sheriff  on  a 
charge  of  breaking  quarantine  in  serv- 
ing the  writ,  secured  revocation  of  the 
replevin  from  the  judge,  secured  a  rule 
on  the  prothonotary  why  he  should  not 
pay  treble  damages  for  interfering  with 
the  state  quarantine  laws  by  issuing  a 
writ  and  will  prosecute  tlie  owner  of 
the  cattle.  The  cattle  quarantine  is  to 
bo  let  alone  hereafter,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  state  authorities. 

Children  Kept  Away. — State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  reports  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  has  been  but  little  trou- 
ble in  keeping  children  away  from  fairs 
thruout  the  state  since  the  infantile 
paralysis  quarantine  took  effect.  In 
many  instances  farmers  who  had 
brought  children  to  the  fair  grounds 
were  informed  of  the  bar  against  ad- 
mission of  children  and  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced. In  Northampton  County  tho 
quarantino  was  broken  and  children 
.idmitted,  which  w;is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  arrests  of  fair  officials.  The 
paralysis  sj)re;id  has  been  general  and 
I'or  the  first  time  in  years  the  rural 
peo})le  have  f"lt  the  restrictions  of  a 
general  quarantine.  And  reports  show 
that  they  are  observing  it.  Incidental- 
ly, the  attendance  at  fairs  has  been 
keeping  up. 

Old    Age   Pensibns. — Labor    organl/a 
tions  are    getting   ready   to    urge    upon 
the    next    legislature    a    system    of   old 
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age  pensions  for  the  geueral  public.  Tho 
prelimlnarv  drafts  have  been  prepar- 
ed and  it  x»  calculated  to  have  the  state 
make  an  appropriation  something  along 
the  lines  of  tho  mothers'  pension  sys- 
tem. ^ 
Following  up  Typhoid. — Outbreaks  of 
tyidioid  fever  bi  several  cities  have  of 
fered  opportunities  for  investigation  of 
caii.ses  which  are  rather  unusual  aud  in- 
spectors are  now  working  to  determine 
whether  the  disease  has  been  caused  by 
milk,  which  is  always  the  first  thing 
blamed  or  whether  water  supplies  are 
not  i)ure.  The  investigations  will  be 
made  by  trained  men  and  every  farm 
in  certain  prescribed  regions  will  be 
visited,  the  general  health  conditions 
being  also  considered. — Hamilton,  Har- 
risburg,  Sept.  18. 
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Pays  Big 

Put  youT  Stock  in  the  profit-pro - 
ducingr  class.  The  most  positive, 
economical  and  easy  method  of 
restoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
health  and  vigorous  condition 
your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  is  to  regularly  use 

Pratts 
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This  CuaranteeJ  Stock  Tonic  and 
Conditioner  has  stood  the  test  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  is  demanded 
by  farmers  who  make  stock  keep- 
ing pay  big  profits. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  tones 
up  the  whole  system  in  a  natural 
way.  It  sharpens  the  appetite- 
aids  digestion— regulates  the 
bowels — expels  irritating  worms 
— prevents  sickness — increases 
strength,  growth  and  production. 
Once  tried,  you  will  never  be 
without  it. 

Pratts  Products  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  on  money-back  suarantee. 
Demand  Pratts— -refuse  substitutes.  If 
necessary,  write. 

S  Yl^"'7  '•>«'«?'  for  66-pumm 

«  Stock  Book-FREE.  , 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry 
Reaulator  and  Remedic 

Philadelphia  ^ 
Chicago      ^^  \ 
Toronto     ^^^  '■ 
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YOU  DECIDED  TO  USE 
ROCK  PHOSPHATE 

Since  that  time  thousands  of 
other  good  farmers  who  believe 
in  the  Permanent  Fertility  Sys- 
tem have  put  it  to  a  profitable 
teat.  The  story  of  their  methods, 
and  their  profits  will  help  you  to  find 
The  Permanent  and  Economical 
Source  of  Phosphorus," — "The  Foun- 
dation of  Lasting  Fertility."  Let  us 
tell  you  how  they  did  it. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 


13  Clay  Street 


Colombia,  Tenn. 


PAINTE 


75c 

PER 

GaOon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FAaORY 

^Ve  will  aond  vou  aa  many  gallons  aa  you 
Want    of   the   best  quality    red    or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  am  paint 
apecialisUs  and  can  Kupply  you  with  paint 
for  any  purpose.  Toll  ua  your  wants  and 
let  us  quote  you  low  prices.  We  can  save 
you  money  by  shippinit  direct  frfjm  our 
factory.  Satisfaction  fJuaranteed. 
AMALGAMATED  PAINT  C  O- 
Factory:    371    WAYNE    ST.,    JERSEY    CITY,  M.   J. 
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Pennsylvania   Farmer, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Oentlemen — I  have  advertised  in 
your  paper  for  last  3  years  when  I 
have  stock  or  chicks  for  isle  and  it 
has  given  mo  the  very  best  roHultii.  I 
have  advertiHed  in  poultry  and  other 
farm  papers  but  cannot  get  as  (rood 
resttlts  as  from  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
Thru  a  small  advertisement  last 
•pring  I  sold  thousands  of  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Wish- 
injj  you  the  greatest  of  success  I  re- 
main 

Very  Trulv  Yours 

0.    P.   Shirey, 
Stpwarti^town    Pa. 
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HANDLING  THE  HERD  BOAR 

Selection  aud  Management 


SeptoHiber  23,  ijj,  September  2:?,  191 R. 


one    t'luin    a     so  called     "classy"    au- 
cestry. 

Some  fjirnior.s  ;ill(tvv  the  boar  lo  run 
with  tlie  sows,  but  this  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice. The  boar  will  always  do  bottor 
if  kopt  by  himself,  away  from  sows  or 
jiilts.  A  lot  containing  plenty  of  suc- 
culent pasture  and  sufficient  shade  is 
desirable.  The  lot  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  boar  his  necessary 
exercise.  A  shelter  should  bo  construct- 
ed in  the  lot,  or  shelter  may  be  fur- 
nished by  means  of  a  portable  hog 
house.     The    lot    should    be    ao    located 


In  order  to  attain  success  with  the 
boar,  care  must  bo  e.xercised  in  choos- 
ing him,  for  he  is  a  sire  for  the  pigs 
of  many  dams  and  his  general  influence 
is,    therefore,    much    greater    than    that 

of  any  sow.     Always  select  a  purebred    ,,    ,  „ 

,  „„_ „  . ,  ,      .  that  the  sows  mav  be  broucht   to  him 

boar;  never  consider  purchasing  a  men-    ^  .  '  b   »■    ^'^    ""^ 

_  1      Ti  J  J.        xi      t  „  ..       for  service, 

grel.     It  does  not  matter  how  well  the 

boar  may  look  if  ho  is  a  mongrel,  or  if        '^  tonce   sufliciently   iiigh   aud   strong 

individually    he    was    well    bred,    if    he    ^J'o»lti  ^^  hnWi  around  the  boar  lot,  so 

has  not  been  properly  cared   for  when    ^^  ***  keep  the  boar  from  breaking  out. 

young  or  if  he  has  been  overworked,  he    ^^  *  ^"*''  "'"'''   acquires  this   hal)it   he 

will  beget  a  weak,  unthrifty  and  ungain-    becomes  unruly   and   it  is  very  dillij-iilt 

ly   looking    progeny,    inheriting   largely    tf>  handle  him.     A  great   deal  depends, 

his  weaknesses.  of  course,  on  his  natural  disposition  and 

Select  a  well-bred  animal,  not  merely    the  treatment  he  receives.     In  the  c^ise 

one  that  looks  jileasing  to  the  eye,  but    of  a  new  hoar  it  is  always  best  to  fol- 

a   descendant    of   good   parents    on    the    low  so  far  as  possible  the  same  system 

side  of  both  sire  and  dam.     To   know    "f    management  and   feeding   to   wnich 

the   ancestry  is  important,  because  his    he  was  accustomed  at  his  old  home  until 
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Why  ii.se  expensive  hi^h  powcr  dvnamite, 
when  tiiis  slower,  .safer  farm  powder  w,|| 
s:ive  you  from  $i  to  $^  per  htindrj 
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World's  largest  makers  of  farm  e>.pl^,M 
Wilmington,  Dataware 
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power  of  transmission  and  desirable 
breeding  qualities  cannot  otherwise  be 
judged  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  If 
a  good  standard  of  quality  has  been 
maintained  by  his  immediate  ancestors, 
he  is  in  all  probability  a  good  sire. 

The  average  faraier  cannot  afford  an 
extremely  high-priced  boar,  aud  he  is 
compelled  to  do  the  best  he  can  with 
the  money  at  his  command.  Altho  the 
buyer  of  the  boar  may  feel  that  his 
limit  in  price  is  restricted,  he  should 
strive  to  secure  the  best  his  pockethook 
will  permit. 

The  best  i)lace  to  select  a  boar  is  on 
the  farm  where  he  is  being  kept.  Here 
he  can  be  seen  in  accustomed  surround- 
ings. It  is  most  likely  that  he  will  be 
in  breeding  condition  rather  than  in  a 
show  condition,  and  his  merits  and  de- 
fects can  be  judged  to  better  advantage. 
An  abundance  of  fat  may  conceal  seri- 
ous defects  which  would  be  quickly  no- 
ticeable in  an  animal  in  breeding  condi- 
tion. The  prospective  purchaser  also 
has  a  good  cliance  to  make  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  ancestors  as  -well  as 
some  of  the  offspring  of  the  boar  at  the 
home  farm. 

Some  breeders  who  have  been  in  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years  can  and 
do  sometimes  .select  a  boar  at  an  early, 
immature  age.  To  do  this  takes  a 
breeder  who  has  had  exjicriencc  in  hog 
raising.  For  the  average  farmer  it  in- 
volves much  guesswork.  The  best  look- 
ing pig  does  not  always  develoji  into  the 
best  boar.  As  a  general  rule,  for  breed- 
ing a  farm  herd,  the  farmer  will  find 
it  much  more  desirable  to  choose  a  boar 
from  !i  stock  that  hrfs  shown  its  prac- 
tical  worth  in   farm   pork    making   than 


he   gradually  becomes  acquaioted    with 
his  new  surroundings. 

The  age  at  which  a  young  boar  may 
be   first   used   depends   largely   upon   hi.s 
development.  Avoid  using  an  immature 
boar.     An  immature  sire  cannot  be  ex 
pectcd   to  beget  a  vigorous  progeny,   ft 
is  possible  to  use  a  boar  to  a  few  sows 
when   about   eight   months   old   without 
injury.     The  safe  way  is  to  use  a  boar 
very  sparingly  until  lie  is  one  year  old. 
\f    the    boar    is    used   excessively    when 
young  the  chances  are  that  it  will  short- 
en   his   period    of   usefulness.     Since    a 
boar  produces  his  best  pigs  after  he  is 
mature,  it  is  very  important  that  he  be 
used  sparingly  while  young. 

One  service  is  sufficient  and  the  boar 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
sows  to  which  he  is  to  be  bred.  The  most 
experienced  breeders  allow  but  a  single 
service.  Service  is  generally  considered 
preferable  on  the  second  day  the  sow  is 
in  heat.  A  fully  matured  boar  .should 
not  serve  more  than  two  sows  daily, 
preferably  one  in  the  morning  and  ono 
in  the  afternoon'  and  can  serve  fifty 
sows  a  season  without  difficulty.  In  the 
ca.se  of  a  very  valuable  boar,  one  ser- 
vice a  day  is  advised.  Do  not  u.se  a 
boar  immediately  after  he  has  been  fed. 

It  is  well  to  make  the  boar  walk  some 
distance  from  his  sleeping  quarters  to 
eat  his  feed.  This  will  comjiel  him  to 
take  exercise.  Always  feed  the  boar 
out  of  doors  when  practicable.  When 
the  boar  is  not  being  used  his  feed  can 
be  mainly  of  a  succulent  nature,  pas- 
ture in  the  summer  and  roots  in  the 
winter.  Some  grain  must  be  fed  in 
addition,  for  the  bonr  will  not  be  able 
to  subsist  on  sui-cuh-ut  feed  alone.  Mill 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  curry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices 
EUwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bldg.,Phik 


Amrfca's 

PIORCM 

Dog  Remtdias 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

M^Rllcd    free    to   any    addreM  bj 
the  Author 

H.CUY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  3Ist  Street,  New  Yvl 


OLLINS'JERSEY  REDS 


Healthy,  ProlUic  Swine    .( 

.   --no  hr«e(l  thrives  better,  or      • 
I  rivee  more  pIrs  per  litter;  we  of 
•er  now  specliilly  flne  bred  itowt    / 
Book  Fiee. 


(he  best 


hoor«-«towit.  N  J 


373  Ibs.in 
9  months. 


Belgian  Hares 

j;%5nTthr;"r,„^r.„tt"„?."rL\^  ,T^ 

io^   at  IrT^^h"   ""'   "    »2  ■'^''  "^    ""'^   ='""    """ 
WILLIAM  DAMMAVN, 

R-  D-  1.    EOO  HARBOR  CITY.  N.  J. 

I " ""» «« 

Rejristeied  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  n«"S[irr 

.  R«rvtoeable  Boar»-Bre<l  gliu  ^ 

f   J.CARL  JEWETT.  Maeon.  Mlcb 


HlltlMIMIIMIItlllinillllllllKMIMIiiMIMncitMi 


IMMMMillllllMltMIHIIMIIMIIHMMMMIIttlMIMItm 


fhv^  TO  BUT  FuSlKo  Sheep 

PARSONS  TV.8>«!»«~i» 


ofttM  Suit." 


i  ••n  and  ahlp  •Tcrrwhar*  mmi  par  nv" 
Oifords.  Shitipahlrw  and  Pollad  n*l*iM>. 


—  .-..uB,   .iit.it|M.iiirv«   ■im   I  niiiiil   I  iwiii— 

PAIi.SONs.GrandLedKe.Mich.   R« 


LARQC  BCRKSHIRtS  AT  HIGHWOOD 

You  cannot  buj 
N.Y 


Hired  by  thoiisandtpoiinirbnurR 

biKKer  or  bettor  odph     Send  for  list 

"^-   *H   »    HARPENOINC;.  Boit  4.-;,  Dundee 


LAKFStDE    BERKSHIRES 


servfro  boars,  fan  gllf.s  iind  yoiiriK  dIes  foKBiile 

KrntI  f 


ractlon  or  money  rofiinrlert.    Krnd  for  riit;iIoe     Prirf* 
very  roaflonnble.      If.  GH INt8M.\W      North  KMtP» 


O.  I.  C    PiffS  "Id  enouKh  to  wean.tio  e».  Pedterw 
OUHTIN  HTOCK  FARM  Harrlivllle.  Mich 

Re^'slered  Shropshire    fS-^Su*""  **"" 


rjRKHTERBROOK  KARM. 


BERWYN.  P* 


High  Grade  Reg.  Bcrlcshirw  Z^^'^J^Z 

t'^^o'-no  pay.  W.  8.  JOHNHON.  Berwl?k.  Penot 


DUrOCf  d*"?'"'*".  "°*™'  <^II»«t»redfoT  Bent.  AOrt 
nirh«H  wriri"?  f"",'"V*''  not-akln.  Pedigree  Mr- 
""""''     Write  Ira  I).  JackBon    R.  n.  10.  Van  Wert  0 


WAR   u!l/?l^  the  prlee  of  evwythlnu  but  our 

liWi't   ••  ^livr^ir"  '•  *^-  Swine. 

wntLL  H.  t6pe.  r.  n.  3.  carrollton.  Ohio 


|LRASE  mrntion  Pcnniiylvanla  rarmer  whW 
•mtmnt  to  our  a.lvrrtlxrr*.  They  want  to  know 
and  wt  want  thrm  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  BREEDERS' 
AUTO  TOUR 


Tho  Tonij^kiiis  County  (N.  Y.)  Breed- 
ers' Association  and  Farm  Bureau  ex- 
cursion, held  on  August  12(5,  was  enjoy- 
ed by  about  300  farmers  and  their 
families.  The  trip  was  made  by  auto 
under  rather  unfavorable  conditions, 
because  of  its  being  very  dusty.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  get  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  better  acquainted, 
while  observing  some  of  the  points  of 
special  interest  in  the  county  and  the 
results  of  field  tests  and  demonstrations 
carried  on  by  the  local  Farm  Bureau 
Manager,  Mr.  U.  B.  Blatcliloy,  who  had 
charge  of  arranging  the  details  of  the 
trip. 

The  party  met  at  Ithaca  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  made  their  start  at  nine 
o'clock.  Two  purebred  herds  of  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys,  two  fields  of  al- 
falfa, one  field  of  Grimm  variety,  one 
stable  of  Percheron  horses  and  much 
country  was  observed  before  the  party 
stopped  at  Mr.  Thomas  Carman's,  for 
their  picnic  lunch,  which  was  enjoyed 
on  a  shaded  lawn. 

A  male  quartette  and  speakers  from 
the  state  college  entertained  the  folks. 
Acting  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  told  of  the 
work  at  the  college  and  means  of  giving 
practical  information  to  the  farmer.  Be 
mentioned  the  help  the  farm  bureau 
manager  was  to  the  extention  depart- 
ment of  the  college  in  bringing  the  col- 
lege  and    farmers    closer   together. 

New  York  State  Director  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  Mr.  M.  C.  Buritt,  outlined  the 
organization  of  a  county  for  efficient 
farm  bureau  work.  He  urged  the  farm- 
ers to  work  together  in  each  section  to 
help  better  their  particular  needs.  After 
the  .speaking  the  crowd  o^bserved  a 
power  ditcher  at  work  on  Mr.  Carman's 
farm.  Altho  the  ground  was  hard  and 
dry,  the  machine  was  doing  good  work 
at  a  cost  of  ajiproximately  35  cents  per 
rod. 

The  party  leaving  Mr.  Carmans  visit- 
ed a  field  of  potatoes  which  was  being 
grown  for  certified  seed.  The  owner 
told  his  methods  of  planting,  spraying 
and  cleaning  field  of  disea.sed  plants  or 
plants  not  true  to  type.  Prof.  Whet/.cl 
told  how  to  distinguish  the  different  po- 
tato diseases.  The  ditcher  had  previous- 
ly been  used  to  put  in  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  drainage  on  Mr.  Bodies  farm  and 
many  who  were  contemplating  drain- 
age gathered  useful  ideas.  As  the  party 
neared  Truman»burg,  many  hundreil 
acres  of  b(»aiis  and  potatoes  could  be 
observed.  A  few  stops  were  made  to 
look  at  some  fields  of  beans,  which  were 
good  stands  and  fairly  free  from  dis- 
ease. 

Leaving  the  bean  and  potato  section 
the  excursion  headed  for  Ithaca,  and  on 
the  way  two  herds  of  Holstcins  were 
visited.  At  Mr.  Marshall 's, a  large  brcedi^r 
of  Holsteins,  the  party  broke  up.  Every- 
one went  home  tired,  hungry  and  cover 
ed  with  dust,  but  feeling  the  day  hnd 
•>een  well  spent,  getting  lictter  acijuaiiit- 
♦-d  with  the  county  and  the  other  fellow 
who  in  Working  in  the  sMine  cause,  ''Bet 
ter  .\gdcult\ire."  •K.  C  W. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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feeds,  such  as  shorts,  middlin^'s  and 
bran,  some  tankage,  oil  meal  aud  other 
leguminous  grains,  with  a  little  corn  are 
desirable  feeds  to  make  up  a  ration  for. 
the  boar.  Puring  breeding  season  the 
feed  of  the  boar  should  bo  increased,  so 
he  will  maintain  good  condition.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  judgment  and  the 
feeder  must  at  all  times  be  governed  by 
the  condition  of  the  boar. 

A  boar  should  be  kept  in  the  herd 
just  as  long  as  he  shows  vigor  and  his 
offspring  are  satisfactory.  When  ho 
fails  to  do  this  he  should  be  castrated, 
pastured  thru  the  summer,  and  fatten- 
ed in  the  fall  for  the  block.— F. 


COPPER   SULPHATE  USED  TO   EX- 
PEL WORMS 


8tomach  worms  and  tapoworiiiH,  which 
cause  enormouH  losses  to  sheep  raisers 
each  year,  may  be  treated  satisfactorily 
by  drenching  with  copper  sulphate,  ac 
corrling  to  animal  husbandnu^n  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Statiohi.  Digestive 
disturbances,  malnutrition  and  general 
weakness  are  symptoms  of  these  pests 
in* sheep. 

For  8  to  110  liours  before  treatment 
the  sheep  are  fasted.  They  are  then 
drenched  with  a  bottle  or  with  a  rub- 
ber tube  and  funnel.  Two  fluid  ounces 
of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  an 
ounce  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol) 
in  two  quarts  of  water  is  sufficient  for 
a  yearling,  while  a  2-yearold  sheep  re- 
quires three  fluid  ounces.  Details  of 
this  treatment  and  descriptions  of  the 
worms  are  given  in  the  September 
Monthly  Bulletin,  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  writing  to  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Wooster,  O. 


SOME   FARM   PETS 


'I'lie  accompanying  illustiations  show 
two  of  the  i)eta  on  the  F.  M.  Stevenson 
farm,  southern  Lancaster  County.  Mi.«s 
Stevenson  is  driving  Gordo-n  's  Bess 
who  has  done  a  mile  in  2:20.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson is  an  extensive  tobacco  grower 
and  orchardist.  Gordon's  Bess  is  a 
favorite  on  the  farm.  In  addition  to 
doing  the  road  work,  she  is  used  in  the 
team  on  the  farm  and  does  her  share  oT 
work.  The  Collie  dog,  Patsy,  is  still 
another  farm  pet.  She  is  of  pure  breed- 
ing and  shows  all  of  the  valuable  char- 


We 
Will 
Demon- 
strate 
this 
Roof 

at  the 
Reading, 
Allentown.j 
Lancaster, 
Bloomsburg      ' 
and  Trenton  Fairs 


Nothing  shown  at  these  Fairs  means  more  to  you  than  this  Fire-proof, 
Storm-proof,  Weather-proof,   Time-Proof   Roofing — 


AMBLER 


Asbeslos^Shingles 

The  Roof  that  ia  as  Permanent  as  the  Foundation 

Let  us  show  you  why  this  Roofing  is  absolutely  unburnable.  Why  no  gale 
will  ever  blow  it  loose.  Why  it  can't  leak.  Why  neither  the  tightest  freezes 
of  winter  or  the  burning  sun  of  summer,  dampness  or  drought,  will  ever  cause 
it  to  warp,  split,  crack  or  wear.  Why  exposure  to  the  elements  simpl  y  causes 
each  shingle  to  grow  tougher  antl  stronger.  Why  you  will  never  have  to 
spend  a  cent  for  roofing  repairs  or  painting  from  the  tlay  it  is  laid. 

//  you  are  n<U  coming  to  the   Fairs,  let  ua  send  you  prices, 
pictures   and  samples  by  mail. 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  COMPANY 

Dept.  F2,    AMBLER,  PA.,    U.  S.  A. 


PATSY-AN    INTELLIGENT  COLLIE. 

jicteristics  of  her  breed.  Mr,  Steven- 
.-on  says  that  she  can  do  anything  ex- 
cept read.  Another  valued  animal  on 
this  farm  is  a  Ilolstein  heifer,  a  de- 
.scendent  of  Pauline  Johanna  Queen  2nd. 
The  heifer,  as  a  two-year-old,  produced 
.■f")  pounds  of  4-perceut  milk  daily  on 
common  pasture  feed. — L. 


EFFECT  OF  EARLY  BREEDING  ON 
GILTS 


The  growth  of  young  gilts  does  not 
seem  to  be  checked  by  breeding,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  tests  re- 
<'ently  made  at  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  carcass- 
<'s  were  analyzed  but  the  composition 
did  not  seem  to  be  different  from  those 
of  animals  not  bred  until  they  were 
older.  Altho  gestation  did  not  retard, 
tiie  lactation  period  did  so  and  a  sow 
suckling  a  good  litter  of  pigs  cannot 
eat  enough  to  maintain  her  weight  or 
<'onilition  of  fatness.  During  this  lac- 
tiitioii  period  or  while  she  was  suckling 
jiigs,  the  demand  for  mineral  matter  in 
the  feed  is  much  greater  than  during 
the  gestation  period  prweding  birth.—- 
V.  F.  Trowbridge,  Mo.  Kxp.  Sta, 


$10,000.00 


Prize  O.  I.  C.*s  bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  best  type  of  carefully  aelecterl  O.  I.  C 

younu  plBs;  prolific,  healthy  stock  whose  breedlnsc  Kuar- 

>iiUe«8larKR  lltt/-r«,   can  sella  few  at  very  reasonable 

prices.   Satisfaction  rfuarotiteed. 

(JREENBRAE.S  FARM.  «onroe,       New  York. 


Chnttr  Whitat  A  0. 1.  C'l.  ^^B*',^"  SaTu/Sl 

tinn  and  mfe  deUvery  guaranteed.  ENTERPRISE 

DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,   Prop..   Troy  .Pa 


Registered  Berkshires 

CDWIN  B.  MAULB.  C««tMTUl«.   Pa 


RAr1raKir*a  ▼«"«  t>o»ri  and  gUu  lor  sale.  Two 
OerKSnireS  aow*  bred  Aug.  farrow.  Prloea  |3S  eaob 
Sueaei  B«rksMre  Parm,  Dad«t>oro,  Del. 


HamnaliirA  Tlniir«j  white  belted  beauties.  Per- 
ampsuire  i>uars  vicable  age  and   youneer. 
Loouat  Lawn  Farm.  Box  2,        BIrd-ln-Hnnd,  Pa. 


CHESTER    WHITES  and    POLAND   CHINAS 

All  agea.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.  BOAK,  Route  4        Nawcaatle,    P«. 


Registered  Berkshirea  -"'  """""'•  ''"""^ 


prloea . 


kind,  both  roxph,  low 
W.  J.  .McCONNELL    Oxford.  Pa. 


OT    C*     ptgs  sired  by  «000  lb.  Joe  S.'Ct.'?,  from  good 
Lm  \j.    BOWS.  4  sows  farrowed  47  nlRs  In  AuR.  $7 
each.  C.  K.  UASSEL.  R.  D.  1.  Hcrehey,  Pa^ 


Backs  ttiis  saw, 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


It  Is  tb«  bMt  Md  cbsapast  saw  inaia. 
HERTZLER  t  ZOOK 
Portabit 
Wood 


Saw 


ifl  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.W)  »«w  niivlr  to 
which  ripping  talilo  can 
b«  added.  Ou*rsnt<Nxl 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  latififiKtorj. 
Send  f^r  ratnl'ttc- 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Boitja.  Belleville.  P|. 


Bounds  -  Houdds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox.  coon  or  rabbit 
hound,  broke  to  field  ind  Kuarantewl.  Fox,  coon  and 
rabbit  hound  pups.  $".  each.       8«!nd   stamp  for  photos 


Reg  Chester  Whites  Jl^2^^S,"T.X, 

old  at  15  &  SO  ea.  alao  3  Reg    Holateln    Bull  calves  at 
S26  ea  I.  R.  Tanger,  York  Springs,    Pa. 


Bellevue  Farm  Diirora  '-"rge  'ype  o  mo.  old. 
ocucvuc  rorm  L^urocs  Honrs.  Kiiu.Apigafroia 
Apr.  to  Aug.    Wolter  T.  Woo<l.  Coatcsvllle,  R.  D.,  Pa. 


Lim  Barkthlrt  Swlna  ^fR>«tcred  nigb  Grade 
r^TJ!,  ?:IrT  •"in*  prices  reasonable.  Write 

HOME  FARM.  Center  Valley.  Pa. 


Ferrets  for  Sale  either  oolor    bred  from  work- 
'^^•■•*''  '"»   iJfUC  era.    Write  for  prioee 


L.  T.LECKY 


prioee 
HolmeavlUe.   Ohio 


While  and  Brown  Ferrets  'jJWerrerm'S.'i'S: 

25c  each.    BERT    EWELL,       -       Wellington.  Ohlof 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  "»'  "*'«    ^^^'- 

A.  n.  FUN3TON. 


ent   stock. 
Willow  Hill,    P». 


An  Unusual  Opportunity! 


Dispersal  Sale,    Woodrow  Farm  Berkshires 
Friday,  Sepf ember  29,  1916,  I  p.  m. 

Proven  matrons  of  finest  merits;  gilta  aeleoted  for  type  and  quality:  carefully  culled 
voun^  110011  of  both  sexes;  boars  of  outstanding  individuality  and  fashionable  families. 
This  18  a  complete  dispersal  of  Mr.  Buckley's  entire  herd,  as  other  business  is  taking  bis 
entire  time  and  attention.  The  herd  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Buckley  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention,  both  as  to  breeding  and  individual  quality,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such 
animals  are  offered  without  limit  of  price.  This  sale  will  be  a  complete  dipcrsal  and  every 
animal  will  be  sold.  Catalog  on  request. 

Sale  at  Woodrow  Farm  (Daniel  Buckley,  Owner).  Broad  Aie,  Pa.,  2  miles  from  Ambler 
station,  17  miles  from  Philn.,  on  P.  &   R..    Easily  rcaohed  by  motor. 


H.   J.   DAQER,     Agent 


AMBLCR.     PA. 


I 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


BENNETT- 


of  the  Lumber  Mart 


Save  15  to  50  percent  on  build- 
ing  materials  by  going  to  head- 
quarters.    Our  prices  are  lowest 

consistent  with  quality — our  »ereUt  ia 
painstaking — our  tloc\  ia  largest — our 
thlpmenia  are  prompt — our  r»liabllUy\ 
is  unquestioned. 


'Thitltn; 


z     THE  USE  OF  CONDITION  POWDERS 


ROOFING 


Bennett  rooOnga  are  noted  for  quality.  AD 
kinds  In  stook-rubber.anphalt,  shliiKle3,etc. 
Bennett  1-ply  Rubber  Roofg.  VLM  per  sq. 

"      3-ply      "  "         1.7$  "     •• 

Other  grades  at  equal  bargains. 


MSS. 


Bennett  Wallboard    •     •   $24  per  1000  ft. 
"  Oypeum  Plaster  B'rd  ISc  per  8  sq.  ft. 
Positively  the  best  grades  at  tLe  price. 


PAINT 


Bennett  painty  are  mixed  under  our  own 
supervision,  of  the  very  beet  materials 
Bennett  House  Paint,  (tallon  can  -  $l.7s 
Barrel,  per  gal.  1.SS 
2«  Colors.  Ready  for  use  Inside  or  out. 
Write  for  color  chart  and  full  particulars. 

Write  (or  Big  Bennett  Catatog. 
A  great,  useful  book  Illustrating    every- 
thing used  In  building  from  cellar  to  roof. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc 

Prtes  Rtfutolin  In  luiMIni  Mittrlah 
Main  fttrMt  N..Tonawanda,    N*w 


I 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  SpedalUee  are 

PO  JLTET. ECCS.  CAIVIS. 

Dreaae4  Meals.  Man  aad  Batter 

Get  In  touch  with  us 

JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO 
m  WMMmtw  St  and  Wwt  WasHlnitwi  Mkt.Niv  Yirt 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

at  Diarket  prleea.     Can  uee  unlimited  quantity. 
from  one  eoop  up.  All  Inqulrlea  promptly 

•aawared.  Quiek    returns. 

Olbbe  A  Bro.  33S  N. Front  St..  PbUa..  EM.  1844 


S12 


per    100,- ^..    

Sliver  Laced  and  White  Wyan- 


-t65    per   500 


CHICKS  , 

^..    n  x^    ..     «i'"***««  Pekln.  Rouen  and  In- 

dian Runner  Ducks,  S2  up 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.39.  Phoenlxvtlle, Pa 


Effffl   Wantpd    B>«t>«A  POOM    paid  for  fresh 
T^}^r'   ZV"""^"- fWte  or  brown  etnn:  no  eom- 


mlHtoD.RetanM  made  Immediately;  Reference:  Oia- 
S^fff.^  Phoenli  National  Banks.  BLAINWOOi  • 
FARMS,  Ine..       330  East  &3rd.8t..    New  York  City 


foi 


S   C.  White  Leghorn  „^'^  ^S^,„, 

prleet  on  these  high  producing  hens. 

C.  P.  8BIREY  Btewartrtown,  Pa. 


Wanted  w.  Wi?^<fc^ra?j,\^»«^ 

^^^m^^^^    3S  8.  Water  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHITE  ROCKS  j£|??oe*'JKh'^'S» 

OKCHABP  FABMB,        K.  P.  3.  NewtOB.  N.  J 

ShipTour  DRESSBD  POULTRY  and  EGGS  to 
ARTHUR  H.  BONSOR  Reading  Terminal  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

W  iiltpv      Angora  Goats,  Collie  and  Beagle  pups 

rr  unrv      Grade  Guernsey  Calves. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  Cochranvllte,  Pa 
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™^  STANDARD 
FARM  PAPERS 

BEST- 

f  or  the  Reader 
therefore— 

BEST- 

f  or  the  Advertiser 

Arranged  arcordlnR  to  location,  reading  from  ««8t 
to  west. 

Gui>nDte«d    Onr  )000 

_„.„.  Cin-uUtlon      I.in*  Liaw 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(Rat^  iUt.  per  lint) 

OHIO  FARMER. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
iRato  «0c  per  line) 

MICHIGAN  FARMER 
Detroit.  Mich 
(Rata  40r  prx  lln«)  > 

INDIANA  FARMER 

Indianapolii,  Ind. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER. 

Birmingham — Raleigh — 
DalUa — Memphi* 
BREEDER'S  GAZETTE 

Chicago,  111. 
PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Chica«o,  III. 
HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 

Ft.  Atkinion.  Wi». 
WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST 

Racine.  Wi«. 
THE  FARMER 

St.  Paul,  Minn 
WALLACE'S  FARMER 

Des  Moinea,  lown 

KANSAS  FARMER 

Topeka.  Kan. 


256.861  $1,124  $1,124 
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90.000 
100,000 
67.820 

63,454 

140.855 
80,000 
61.253 
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.40 

.30 

.55 
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1.091.465   $5,274  $5.22Vi 

These    publirations    are     conceded    to    be 

the    authoritative     farm     papers    of    their 

individual   fields 

AH  Members  of  Audit  Bnreau  of  Circulatieaa 


For  farih<*r  information   ad<1r<-nh 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT.  Inc. 

WctUrn  lUprf«fnlaii\f,    AMTrrtitlng  hull(lin(,  CHIUAUO 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc. . 

iMUni  HaptrMaMllv*.     tl  Park  Row.     NEWYURKOITT 


Much  baa  been  said,  and  is  still  being 
said,  both  for  and  against  the  use  cf 
condition  powder.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  subject  had  been  exhausted, 
and  yet  a  little  comment  from  an  un- 
biased opinion  might  be  well.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  take  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  a  great 
many  preparations  on  the  market,  some 
of  which  are  good — others  I  might  judge 
otherwise.  The  real  idea  of  a  condition 
powder  is  a  tonic — ^something  to  tone  up 
the  system  so  that  all  the  organs  may 
be  put  into  proper  motion.  In  other 
words,  it  is  similar  to  using  oil  on  ma- 
chinery. And,  like  oil,  it  should  bo 
understood  that  a  little  goes  a  great 
way.  To  feed  condition  powder  inju- 
diciously is  to  abuse  it  and  to  end  in 
damage. 

For  pullets  on  the  verge  of  laying,  or 
for  molting  hens,  or  for  a  tonic  in  the 
change  of  seasons,  condition  powder 
rightly  used  will  produce  very  good 
effects.  It  creates  an  appetite,  it 
builds  up  waste  tissues,  and  it  strength- 
ens the  egg  organs.  To  feed  too  much 
of  it  brings  on  over-stimulation,  and 
the  result  is  a  broken  down  system. 
Again,  accustoming  fowls  to  large  doses 
eventually  makes  the  article  ineflfoctive 
for  the  purpose  desired. 

Doctors  will  tell  you  that  a  little 
whisk}'  to  a  person  not  accustomed  to 
drinking  whisky  has  a  wonderful  effect 
in  toning  up  the  broken  down  system; 
but  whisky  to  a  toper  or  a  steady  drink- 
er has  no  more  effect  than  so  much  wa- 
ter. So  the  aim  should  be  to  use  it 
cautiously.  Over  stimulation  will  bring 
on  liver  troubles,  which  sooner  or  later 
end  the  career  of  the  fowl. 

Manufacturers  of  condition  powders 
are  very  apt  to  prescribe  too  large  dos- 
es. They  may  do  so  from  ignorance  of 
the  effect  such  doses  have  upon  the 
fowls,  and  they  may  be  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  that  is  the  way  to  sell 
larger  quantities  of  powder.  But  I 
would  rather  follow  the  directions  on 
the  jmckage  of  a  condition  powder  than 
give  my  fowls  the  amount  of  cayenne 
pepper  that  so  many  farmers  add  to 
their  poultry  ration.  Nothing  will  over 
stimulate  so  quickly  as  cayenne  pepper. 
'Tis  true  that  cayenne  is  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  all  condition  powder  but 
the  amount  of  it  used  is  very  small. 

Oeuerally  speaking,  where  a  good  re- 
liable powder  is  secured  it  can  be  fed 
with  benefit  once  or  twice  a  week.  In 
quantity,  about  a  teaspoonful  should  be 
allowed  for  every  25  hens.  Given  in 
such  a  manner  no  harm  can  result,  and 
the  chances  for  good  benefit  are  greater. 

Tlio  process  of  molting  is  very  ex- 
hausting, and  the  powder  acts  as  a 
tonic,  strengthening  the  system  and 
making  up  for  this  drain  on  the  nitro- 
genous pho.sphate  contained  in  the  food. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  supi^se  that  if 
the  powder  thus  tones  up  the  system 
there  is  less  risk  of  sickness  and  death 
during  this  change,  and  the  fowl  being 
assisted  completes  the  process  more 
quickly  jui.l  starts  Inying  earlier. 

Prof,  Hill  says  that  atrophy  of  the 
liver  is  caused  by  poor  care,  and  innu- 
tritions and  insufficient  diet — .and  re- 
•  ommend.s,  as  the  most  favorable  treat- 
ment, nutritions  fo,>,|,  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants. Congestion  of  the  liver,  he  says, 
is  caused  by  fowls  being  closely  confin- 
ed .iml  overfed,  particularly  when  stimu- 
lating food  is  given,  and  the  habitation 
or  locality  is  hot.  Inflammation  of  tht 
li\<r  \n  liaised  tty  iusiillicient  exercise, 
"veifcedin-,  exposure  and  injuries.  So 


not  the  use  of  the  article  wherein  the 
danger  lies.  I  do  not  believe  in  doc 
toring  well  poultry,  neither  do  I  advo- 
cate the  use  of  a  tonic  where  uo  tonic 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  close  quar- 
ters and  an  overfat  condition  are  more 
responsible  for  liver  complaint  thau 
anything  else,  and,  when  condition  pow- 
der is  rightly  fed,  instead  of  producing 
these  troubles  it  tends  to  remedy  them, 
because  the  fowls  are  kept  in  condition 
so  that  all  the  organs  act  normally.  Jhe 
liver  is  a  very  sensitive  organ,  and  can 
he  overstimulated  by  improper  food 
more  quickly  than  by  anything  else. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  sentiment  often 
expressed  against  the  use  of  condition 
powder,  and  believe  that  much  of  the 
argument  is  well  founded,  but  the  fact 
still  remains  that  it  is  in  the  abuse  and 


A  GOOD  COCKERAL. 

is  needed,  but  at  the  same  time  I  fully 
recognize  the  fact  that  at  times  there 
are  conditions  that  must  be  met  by  the 
judicious  use  of  a  reliable  powder.  — 
Michael  K.  Boyer,  New  Jersey. 


SIZE    or   BREEDING   FLOCK 


Housing  the  breeding  hens  in  large 
Hocks  renniring  more  thau  one  male 
birds  to  a  pen  has  never  given  vory 
satisfactory  results  in  fertility.  Log- 
iiorns  are  perhaps  an  exception,  as  tliey 
can  be  run  in  large  flocks  for  brei  Jing 
l)urpose8  with  a  reasonable  amour  t  of 
!<uc«eaB.  However,  the  majority  of 
large  breeders  of  leghorns  have  f.iiind 
that  they  only  obtain  maximum  reitilts 
when  the  birds  are  housed  in  flocks  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  hens  and  one 
male  to  a  pen. 

With  the  heavier  breeds,  large  flo  ;ks 
of  breeding  birds  in  one  pen  arc  even 
less  successful  than  the  egg  breeds.  Ten 
hens  and  one  male  to  a  pen  will  be 
found  the  best  plan  to  follow  in  hand 
ling  this  type  of  fowls. 

A  very  successful  plan  followed  by 
one  poultry  farm  raising  a  general  }>ur- 
pose  breed  is  to  have  twenty  hens  in  a 
pen  and  two  males.  One  male  is  ai 
lowed  with  the  hens  while  the  other 
is  held  in  a  cage  in  the  pen.  Each  day 
the  males  are  changed — the  free  one 
put  in  the  cage  and  the  caged  one  re- 
leased. In  this  manner  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  small  flock  of  ten  hens  and 
one  male  are  obtained  and  yet  double 
the  number  of  hens  are  kept  in  one 
flock,  thus  reducing  the  number  <.f  in- 
dividual flocks  to  be  attended. 

This  plan  also  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  plan  of  ten  hens  and  one  male 
l>y  reason  of  the  fact  that  each  male 
spends  every  other  day  in  the  cagt; 
where  he  is  fed  up  and  rested,  thus 
keeping  both  males  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition which  is  practically  an  impossi- 
bility where  the  male  birds  are  with 
the  flock  all  the  time. 

With  the  heavy  meat  breeds,  small 
flocks  are  very  necessary  to  obtain  re- 
sults in  hatching  eggs.  From  six  to 
eight  hens  and  one  male  bird  to  % 
flock  is  the  usual  practice. 


September   23,  1916. 

The  above  recommendationB  are  oon- 
sidering  that  the  fowls  are  kept  In  con- 
finement. Where  free  range  ia  allowed 
the  breeders,  large  flocks  will  meet  with 
better  success.  However,  the  number  of 
male  birds  should  be  increased  when  the 
fowls  have  free  range. — .1.  R.  Kessler 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ABOUT  DRESSED*  POULTRY 


Many  fanners  still  scald  their  jioultiv 
when    preparing    it    for    market.      Drv- 
picked   birds   keep    better,    look    better 
and  bring  a  better  price  in  discriminat 
ing  markets. 

In  killing,  use  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 
IMunge  the  blade  thru  the  roof  of  tiic 
month,  penetrating  the  brain.  With- 
draw the  blade  (jiiickly,  and  run  it  into 
the  fowl's  throat  and  sever  the  large 
veins.  When  this  is  done  properly,  tiic 
liird  dies  instantly,  and  bleeds  freeh, 
without  showing  outside  wounds.  If 
l>icked  immediately,  tiie  feathers  will 
cnnie  out  easily. 

Wlien  picked,  the  birds  should  be 
kept  in  cold  water  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes to  reduce  the  animal  iieat.  Dressccl 
I'oiiitiv  will  keep  in  better  condition 
when  shipped  undrawn.  Kemoving  the 
intestines  results  in  outside  wounds, 
which  gives  access  to  the  bacteria  that 
causes   decomposition. 

After  the  bird  has  co(ded  sufficiently, 
its  mouth  should  be  washed  free  of  blood 
and  its  head  wrajvped  in  white  paj)ei. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  flesh  of  the 
fowls   in   the   container   will    likelv   be- 


A  PRIZE  WINNING   B.  P.  ROCK. 

come  stained  with  blood  and  present  a 
l»oor  appearance. 

Boxes  and  barrels  in  which  poultry  is 
to  be  shipped,  should  be  clean  and  lined 
with  clean,  white  paper.  The  birds 
should  be  packed  compactly  to  prevent 
shifting  about  in  transit.  They  should 
not  be  packed  so  compactly,  however, 
that  air  cannot  circulate  thru  the  con 
tainer.  When  crammed  into  the  eon 
tainer  as  solidly  as  possible,  the  birds 
become  sweaty  and  smeary,  and  must  be 
washed  in  ice-cold  water  and  wiped  dry, 
before  they  can  be  offered  for  sale. 

If  the  container  is  a  little  too  large 
for  the  number  of  birds,  fill  in  with 
clean,  white  paper.  Never  use  straw 
for  this  purpose.  The  straw  may  become 
damp  and  stain  the  shipment.  Or,  if 
the  birds  come  in  contact  with  it,  im 
sightly  creases  are  produced. 

Many  shipments  of  poultry  arc  lost, 
or  are  delayed  because  the  shipper  is 
careless  in  marking  shipments.  Tags 
are  sometimes  pulled  or  scraped  off  in 
handling  the  box  or  barrel,  and  its 
identity  entirely  lost.  Addresses  print 
ed  on  the  container  with  black  paint  arc 
permanent  and  will  ir^s^r^  ([uiek  <le 
livery .—T.  v.,  Uichey, 


Sf|(leud)cr 


19  Ml. 


Qran0e 


QUAKERTOWN   PICNIC 


The  eleventh  annual   Farmer's  Picnic 
lidd  at  LuLu  Park,  (^uakertown,  Sept. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

and  hear  him.    Ho  spoke  of  the  fertility  Worthy   Master    Eiuuiit    Snover   presid- 

of  the  soil  of  this  county,  referred  to  i"g-     A  very  cordial  weliiome  was  given 

the   queHtii)n   of  good   roads  and  staled  the  visiting  delegates  by  8.  E.  .lennings 

that  it  was  their  purpose  to  try  and  get  '»<"  Job's  Corners  Grange.     The  response 

more  money  at  the  next  legislature  to  by  John  K.  Campbell,  of  .Middle  Ridge 

(ix  up  the   roads  of   FNunsylvania.      H<'  Crange,    on    "Problems    that    Confront 

mentioned   especially   the   bad    road    be  tins    Farmer,"    brought     out    points    of 

twcen  Halls  and  Penn.sdale,  stating  that  vital  interest  as  renewing  soil  fertility, 

it  was  not  due  to  the  township  sujkt-  the  national  farm  loan  plan,  the  propos- 

visor's   care]e.sHneH.<»,   but    rather   to   the  ^'d  SOmillion  d.dlar  bond  issue  for  road 

building,     the     decrease    in     the     runil 
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BLACK  SHELLS 


4  •!«««.  P»w4<r 


school    approfiriation,    the    necessity    of 
co-operation  in  selling  farm  products. 

Very  good  reports  were  received  from 
the  subordinate  granges  regarding  mem- 

warm  bership  and  attendance  during  the  past 
three  months;  the  largest  grange  in  the 
county  being  Mitchell  Mills  with  a 
membership  of  400.  The  largest  dele- 
gation present  came  from  Middle  Ridge, 
28  being  present.  A  historical  sketch 
of  Job's  (Corners  was  read  by  Bro. 
not    French. 

jT„,„i        Tioga    County's    Farm    Agent    E.    J 


1  and  2  was  a  greater  success  than  was    ,,a,|  ^oad  bed  and  that  the  state  would 
expected  after  the  order  that   children    i,..,,.^,  ^o  help  fix  it  up.     He  did  not  filK 
,„der  16  must  be  kept  out  of  the  park    j.^Hties  at  this  place,  confining  his  re- 
at  that  time.    There  were  fewer  exhibits    „.,^,ks  to  the  local  situation-4he  grange 
as  the  children   are   usually  sent   with    the  schools  and  the  roads 
many  of  the  articles.     The  things  that        The     Governor     made     some 
were  there  were  very  good  and  the  man-    friends  among  the  women  of  the  gran-e 
agement  feels  certain   that   had  it   not    f^^  he  not  only  assured  them  that  more 
been  for  the  quarantine  the  picnic  would    delicious    cooking    had    never   beeu    his 
have  been  larger  than  ever,  as  it   has    pleasure  to  cat,  but  he  proved  his  state- 
increased  in  every  way  each  year  and    „,ent8    by    accepting    several    serving.^ 
they  feel  that  these  exhibitions  and  pic-    ,,f  different  articles.     Then  he  assured 
„ics  are  a  benefit  to  the  community  as    the   cooks  and    waitresses   that    he 
many  try  to  raise  better  and  larger  things.  „„,v    believed    in    women    being 

to  exhibit  the  next  year,  after  seeing   ,„„ks  but  he  was  also  a  hearty  suj.porter   Perry  was  called  upon  and  in  r.-sponse 
,vhnt  some  one  else  has  been  able  to  do     „f  the  suffrage  cause  and  he  hoped  the   outlined  the  plans  for  the  farm  exten- 

The  merchants  and  business  people  of  time  would  soon  come  when  women  alon<.  .sion  work  fur  the  fall  and  winter.  Mr. 
thetownand  vicinity  always  contribute  ,,ith  ,„en  might  be  allowed  to  cast  a  P'Try  stated  that  soil  tests  were  being 
liberally  toward  the  premium  list  and  i,a],„t.  At  two  o'clock  the  party  left  made  thruout  the  county;  that  a 
they  did  this  year  and  quite  a  number  f,,^  Muncy,  declaring  themselves  to  fourth  cow  testing  association  was  in 
had  fine  displays  of  their  merchandise  have  been  delighted  with  the  hospitality  the  process  uf  organization;  the  Farm 
there,  such  as  clothing,  musical  instru-  ^f  the  members  of  Captain  John  Brady  Bureau  had  installe.l  a  Babcock  milk 
meats,  sewing  machines  shoes,  luniture,    Grange.-D.  D.  tester,  and  that  he  would  test  the  farm 

heaters.  Balsam  apples,  tarm  machinery, 
.lutoinobiles  and  motor  cycles. 

There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
fakers,  altho  they  were  represented  and 
did  a  good  business.  L.  W.  Lighty, 
State  Farm  Advisor,  of  York  County, 
was  there  and  spoke  both  afternoons  ad- 
vising the  farmer  to  impnive  all  farm 
conditions,  Bucks  County  ."igcnt,  N.  E. 
(larber,  had  made  all  arrangements  for 
a  boy's  cattle  judging  contest,  which 
had  to  be  cancelled  but  he  had  a  booth 


Among  the  Granges 


ers'  dairy  herds  upon  request  at  no  ex 
l»en.>ie,  and  that  the  Bureau  was  at  the 
disposal  of  all  in  the  county  who  wen- 
Centre  County,  Pa. — A  \ery  interest-   interested  in  agricultural  advancement, 
ing   session   of  the   Centre   County    Po-       The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
mona   Grange   was  held  in   the   hall   of    ^^'*~'^^  H.  Roblyer,  reported  that  by  the 
Bald   Eagle    Grange,   at    Milesburg,    ou   ^^^^  "*"  •">  portion  of  tlie  Pomono  Grounds 
Thursday  of  la.-^t  week.    The  att.'ndam-e    '"    Wellsboro    the    iV^mona    Grange    of 
was    very    good,    considering    the    busy    Tioga   County   was   free  from   debt  and 
season  with  the  class  who  make  up  the    there  remained  nearly  ^1,200  on  deposit, 
order.    There  were  representatives  from    -^  ^'''T  entertaining  paper  was  read  by 
the    various    granges    thru   Bald    Eagle,    !*•  T.  Wilson  on  "Music  in  the  Home." 

The  Fifth  Degree  was  conferred  on  a 


A  PLAY  IN  3  ACTS 

"  Thm  3  Free  Black  Shell*  " 

Itt  Act— Take  one  Black  Shell  and 
test  the  lightning  primer.  A  strong 
primer  means  complete  burning  of 
the  i>owder. 

2n<l  Act — Use  the  second  free  shell 
to  test  penetration,  velocity  and 
shot  pattern— killing  power. 

3rd  Act— With  the  third  free  Rhell 
test  the  waterproofiiiR  —  your  as- 
surance that  rain  won't  spoil  your 
hunt. 

For  the  3  tree  Black  Shells  and  a  booklet 
dHDcribipif  the  tvats  in  detail,  simply  do 
this:  Wnte  your  name  and  addrcba  with 
that  of  your  ammunition  dealer  on  the 
border  of  thid  advertittement,  tt;ar  it  out 
and  send  to  uh.  We  will  return  immedi- 
ately to  you  an  order  on  your  deali-r  for 
the  free  sbeUs  and   infonnatiua  booklet. 

United  States  Cartridge  Companr 
2565  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York  City 


Most  of  the  sports  that  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  young  folks  were  taken 
lip  by  the  older  people  and  attracte<l 
much  attention. 

f^offln  n/\VQoo  Yt<->««io0  >lit/-»4.*  *>i  <vQ 

<^4*kvt<.f  lAV/'3VOy  1'tlAiA.Ci^t  Uk^iWOy  L'A^rSf 

chickens,  etc.,  all  received  their  share  of 
attention. 
The    Gcrmania    band     furnished    the 


tended.— M.  J, 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  PARTY  IN   LY- 
COMING COUNTY 

Captain  John  Brady  Grange  at  Peniis- 
"lale  was  a  busy  place  on  Thursday 
«hen  the  Governor  and  his  party,  on 
their  Agricultural  tour  of  this  part  of 
the  State,  stopped  over  for  dinner.  When 
the  grange  was  first  asked  to  serve  the 
dinner,  they  were  informed  the  party 
would  consist  of  75  people.  That  morn- 
ing the  information  was  received  that 
there  would  be  iL'i)  in  the  party  and 
plans  w^re  then  made  to  serve  150.  Long 
tables  were  set  the  length  of  the  large 
liall  and  decorated  with  tiowers  and  bas- 
inets of  fruit.  One  of  the  homes  near 
'he  grange  was  opened  to  receive  the 
Jiarty,  when  they  stopped  to  remove  the 
Just  and  travel  stains.  About  fifty 
^'omen  spent  the  morning  preparing  one 
"^  the  dinners  for  which  this  grange  is 
lamous,  while  the  men  worked  outside 
'•'earing  the  road  and  getting  the  place 


class  of  21  subordinate  members  at  the 
evening  session,  after  which  the  North 
Elk  Kun  Grange  gave  the  laughable 
farce  comedy,  "The  Sweet  Family,"  to 


where  all  interested  in   farm  problems    viffo«,r  „..  i  t>  it  ^^  „     ,     , 

,,    ,,  .       ,   .  ,  .^  '  Nittany  and  Penns  Valley,  all  of  whom 

foiild  obtain  advice  and  new  ideas.  ._.    „„   ;„*. .    *   •     x.  ^..        .    . 

took  an  interest  in  the  matters  before 

the   body. 

The  recess  hours  were  highly  enjoy- 
ed. There  was  first  a  great  spread 
such  as  wives  of  the  farmers  only  can    ^  crowded  house. 

prepare,  and  then  followed  a  period  of  I>iiring  the  morning  session  several 
social  intercourse  in  which  all  parti-  pl^'^sing  vocal  and  instrumental  selcc- 
cipatod.  tions  were  given  by  members  of  Job's 

,  ..     ^        ,  ^,  ^,  The   chairs  wore   filled   with    the   fol-  Corners  Grange.  A.  B.  Ashley,  of  Xau- 

nuisic  and  the  two  dava  were  profitablv  ...  ,  ...  ,.  ,    ,  .  „„„   n  ^^    t  ,    .         . 

,    ,  ,,  .\      .,  -^       :  lowing,  who  were  either  entitled  to  the  ^oo   Grange,   was  called  on   and  in   his 

and  plcasantlv   spent   bv  those  who  at-      ,    •      ,        ,     ^.  .  ,  ...„   i    i  .,        ,.   , 

■      '  •  ciiairs  by  election  or  appointment:  Mas-  u^i'-"'    humorous    way   gave    the    dialect 

ter,  C.  R.  Neff;  Overseer,  John  S.  Dale;  recitation  "Gospel  Ship."  Stella  Wil- 
Lecturer,  H.  F.  Bitner;  Stewart,  Geo.  •iams*  of  Lawrenceville  Grange,  gave  the 
W.  Gingerich;  Assistant  Stewart,  J.  recitation  "Just  two  kinds  of  People. " 
Cloyd  Brooks;  Lady  Assistant  Stewart,  I'^of-  Borland  of  State  College  was 
Miss  Carrie  Dale;  Gate  Keeper,  Jacob  then  introduced  and  his  talk  on  "Dairy 
Yarnell;  Flora,  Mrs.  Harry  Bock;  Ceres,  Marketing"  was  well  received.  He  brief- 
Mrs.  Eli/a  Warning;  Secretary,  S.  W.  '.V  outlined  the  ditferent  ways  of  dispos- 
Smith.  ing  of  the  milk.    From  figures  given  by 

Reports  of  the  various  committees  patrons  of  the  diflFerent  methods  of  sell- 
aud  business  enterprises  of  the  ^"&  their  product  none  gave  a  fair  pro- 
County  Grange  were  heard  and  adopt-  ^^  to  the  producer.  After  dinner  the 
ed,  the  reports  having  been  flattering  talk  was  continued  and  the  necessity  of 
in  every  respect.  This  applies  especial-  organization  and  co-operative  selling  by 
ly  to  the  fire  insurance  company,  the  t^^  producer  very  strongly  advised.  Sev- 
creamery  at  Centre  Hall,  and  the  tele-  '"'al  members  present  took  part  in  the 
phone  company,  as  well  as  the  Grange  discussion  and  all  milk  ])roducers  pros- 
Encampment  and  Fair.  The  exhibit  ^°t  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
feature  of  the  latter  institution  was  ful-  ^  ^''^«  Producer's  Union  was  necessary 
ly  discussed.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Rhone,  ^°^  t^c  betterment  of  the  present  situa- 
reported  the  grounds  wired  for  lighting  tion  thruout  the  county, 
by  electricity,  and  that  to  accomplish  '^  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
the  same  about  $1200  had  been  expend-  '*''of.  Borland  for  the  excellent  talk. 
ed.  Where  ordered,  lights  will  be  in-  The  meeting  adjurned  at  3  P.  M.  to 
stalled  in  tents  used  for  living  purposes,    '"''^t  in  the  Pomona  Hall  in  Wellsboro 

The   rural  credits   law  was  discussed    "^  December,— .1.  K.  C. 
to    considerable   length    by   Mr.  Rhone,  ■ — 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 
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EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2^D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY   or    TMC  *MtHtC*N   AQBI,    CM|«*.    CO. 


Pprp  96  Exquisite 


Wrlt«  oa  ftposU]  tmUf. 
L*t  ua  mAilyou  thiabiff 


Wall  Paper 
Samples 


book  of  th«  vary  laUst. 
>.Co-dat«  Now  York  atyk^a  fn  wull-papara -- 1 
ktt«maahnwn  lo_manv  yvara.    Oun't  aetert  y 


up-Co-dato  Now  York  atyl^^a  fn  wutl-papara -- tha  moat  baaotlfal 
axt 

-----  -   y"'  ------ 

Oqt  remarkably  low  pDcaa  Degin  at  3c  for  i 


patt«maahnwn  lo  manv  yvara.    l>(in  t  aelert  ynur 
haye  aaeti  th<>rn.,  B«auLify  ynur  flntirit  h(>m«  and 


pap«r  until  roa 
It  at  amall  c 


'"  good  condition.    The  partv  .arrived  at    .       „    ,     ^ 

twelve  ff...t.,  <■  >  1     1        "  1     •     i.       e    ^^-  "•  F.  Bitner,  and  the  Master.  C.  R 

'Auve  rorty-live  o'clock,  and  ninety  of   ,,  ^  ' 

'"e   number    were    seated    at    the    lirst 

tables.    A  niunber  of  the  young  girls  of 

^'•e  grange   served   the  guests   to  a  din- 

"er  which    w:is    declared   to   have   been 

"'p  finest  I'viT  enjoyed  by  the  party.  As 

'ne  automobile    carrying    the    Governor 

"Id  his  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corby 

Irove  off,  the  Governor  remarked   that 


NEW    BLUELTINS 


Nell".     The  law  is  looked  forward  to  as 

becoming   very   beneficial   in   its   opera-        Three    bulletins    received    from    New 

tions  to  the  farming  communities,  and    Tprw^'y  Agricultural  Exjteriment  Station, 

will    result    in   afl'ording  aid    to   future    ^^ ,f '"°T*^\^-  ^;„     .       .-  n       • 

^.     ,     ,  Rnlletin  No.  L'O...     Effects  ot  Pruning 

generatiou.s   -  •   p;.rt.cularly  young  men    |...,„.|,    Trees   at    Different    Hights    Pre- 
who    wish    to    become    owners    of    their    vious  to  Planting. 

(circular  No.  53.     Potato  Diseases  in 
New  Jersey. 

Received   from   U.   S.   Department   of 
Agriculture,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Bulletin   No.   207.     The   Clover   Leaf 
Tyer.    Illustrated.  Gives  the  life  historv. 


own    homes. — S.  W.   S. 
Tiogo    County,    Pa.— Pomona    Orangi 


'^'s  had  been  the  happiest  hour  of  the  No.    30    met    with    the    Job's    Corners 

■■'P-     At  the   close   of  the   dinner   the  Grange  for  the  harvest  session,  Septom- 

'Overnor  lor   fifteen  minutes  addressed  ber  7  8.    The  Thursday  aftenioon  raeet- 

•"•'  grangers    who   had    >:athered  to  see  ing   was    called    to   order   at    2.30   with 


description,    character    of    damage    ami 
means  of   control    of   this    insect. 


S8c  pattern  a  big  room 

Thla  him  n«w  book  talta  how  you  cmn  do  tha 
Work  youraatf  .quickly  andeaaily,  makinc 
Iba  parlor,  diolns  room  badrootna  and 
nil  brtehtcr,  cheariar,  entiraly  naw. 
Don't  mlaa  tbea*  90  oricinal  pattcrna  wa 
want  t«  aand  you/r,*.,.  Writa  Doatal  nom 
-joataay.  "Send  Wall  HaperBook." 

@8Hc8tPaiUim  Stofc< 

7222  Store*  BIdg..  New  York 


$1000   Down   Secures  178- Acre  Farm 
10  Cows,    Pair  Good  Horses 

with  full  line  up-to-flate  farm  tonls.'machlnery^nd  the 
grnwlDB  crops.  Ownpr  oaUecl  away  by  other  budlness 
makes  tremenfloiis  sacrifice,  apleti'lld  14  room,  2  storv 
house,  2  flue  barns  with  cement  cellars.  House  and 
barns  In  uooJ  repnlr.  both  lately  painted.  Convenient 
to  seve  ml  larRc  cities.  S.^i.lOi)  taKcs  all,  very  easy  terms. 
I>ctalls  this  Hnd  other  innney-maklnx  farms  piige  16, 
"Strout's  Big  RuDcii  of  Oariiains,"  copy  free. 
E.  A.  MTKOUT  KARM  AiiBNCY.  1)«D..  17«6 
Land  Title  Building.  Philadelphia.     Penna 


arm 


First  class  combination  General, 
Truck  and  Dairy  Farm — one  of 
choicest.  Heautlfully  situated  In 
Mahoning  Valley.  Carbon  County, 
Pa.,  convenient  to  mHrket  commandlnn  citv  prices 
1.10  acres  bottom  lands  with  French  tlllnd.  Fine  state 
of  cultivation  Watered  by  Mahoning  Creek  and  cross 
rivulets.  38  aores  best  woodland,  white  oak.  white  pine 
and  hickory.  Splendid  for  Trucking  and  for  Dairy 
Farming.  Substantial  Brlc  Dwelling  House,  Frame 
Barn  and  outbuildings.  Sold  at  private  sale,  or  atpub- 
llc  vendue  Nov. Ilth.  Address: 
Daniel  W.  Sltler.  Esq..  Mauoh  Chunk.  Pa. 


— —      HAY 

W,  D.  POWER  t  Ca       Ml  W.  }lr<  St.  Nra  rtrk  H 

an  the  largest  handlers  of  commission  hay  a 

BSMr  New  York ;  Jl  you  have  hay  to  dis-  Z 

of  communicate  with  them.  Y 


In  greater  I 


M  A  V 


WANTED 

Chestnuts,  shellbarks  (hickory  nutsl  live  and  dressed 

Soultry,  calves,  fancy  eggs.  WM.  H.  COHEN  CO. 

29  Washington  Street.  New  York  City . 


tJAY 


Ship  To  The  Old  Reliable  House 
Danlvl  McC«ffr«y'«  S«it«  Co. 

in  n  Waknk  tMi..  PHMurik.  K 


t\      kr 


LWAYS    mmtlon  Pctsnaylvania    Farmar  whan 
writins  to  out    advertlaara.        Thay    want    to 
bnnw-   Wa  want    ihrm    to    know    and    it    will 
*>r      to  your  Intarpal   to   lat   tham  know    that 
'OU  Tfi*  •haaH»«»»»a»iT»«ni^  tn  Pannavlvanla  Facna*. 


14—214 


Pennstflvania  Farmer 


Septombor  23,  19], 


The  Public  Drinking  Cup 

Some  Practical  Precautions 


sproad  disoasef  Do  they  sot  forth  clear-  with    them,    and    wHshed    and 

ly   just    why   dirty   hands   and    pencils  them  thoroly.     Thus,  not  only  did T 

should  not  be  put  into  the  mouth,  and  children   have,   but   what   is   far  ni 

why   the  exchanging   of  chewing  gum,  diflPicult,   keop,   their    individual  df 

l)iting  from  the  same  apple  with  another  ing  cups,  but  they  also  got  some  vi 

For    how    much    money    would    you    spread  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  thoso    child,  or  putting  anything  that  has  been  able  training   in    sanitation,     Wher 

knowingly    take  into  your   system   the    schools  providing  public  drinking  cups    liandled   by  others   into   the    mouth,    is  bucket  is  necessary  to  supply  the  dri  i' 

germs  of  diptheria,  of  consumption,  of    than  in  those  where  each  child  had  his    not  only  nasty,  but  very,  very  danger-  ing  water,  children  must  not  be  alio 

grippe,    of    common    colds,    and    other   or  her  own  cup,  or  where  drinking  foun-    ousf     Are  the  pupils  taught  not  to  spit  to    dip    their    individual   cups   into 

infectious    diseases?      Every   time    you    tains  are  provided.  on    sidewalk    or    on   floors,   and    that    a  bucket,    for    this   contaminates  all  ti! 

drink  from   the  common   drinking   cup       In  the  throat  of  a  child  who  has  diph-    healthy  person  need  not  spit  continual-  water.      A    dipper   should    be    sunnrrj 

you   expose  yourself  to   the  danger   of    theria    there    are    growing    millions    of    ly,  and  when  necessary,  only  in  a  pri-  an<l  used  to  dip  water  from  the  bad 

contracting  any  one  of  these,  and  run    tiny  germs  of  the  disease.     The  saliva    vate  manner!     Do  they  learn   to  keep  into  the  cups. 

the   gauntlet    of   death.      Despite    cam-    of   the    child   swarms   with    them.     On    their  fingers  out  of  their  noses,  to  keep       Last  summer  a  large  comnninitv 

paigns  and  crusades  against  it,  people    drinking  from  a  cup,  he  deposits  them    their  teeth  clean,  not  to  kiss  cats  and  nic  was  arranged  in  our  neighborl 

still  recklessly  use  the  public  drinking    in   countless  numbers  on   the   rim,  and    dogs,  not  to  patronize  a  clerk  who  deals  There    were    poor    drinking   faciljti 

cup,    risking    their   health    rather    than    the  next  person  who  drinks  therefrom    out  purchases  with  dirty  hands,  or  who  a  pump   with   a  tin    cup  hanging 

take  the  precautions  necessary,  or  deny-    receives  the  germs.    To  say,  "Oh,  diph-    moistens  his  finger  with  saliva  when  he  liandy  hook.     I  talked  tlie  matter  0 

ing  themselves   a   drink   when    thirsty,    theria  cases  are  quarantined",  ig  to  take   gets  a  sack  to  use  for  the  purchase?  Arc  with  my  group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls 

Tho  we  hear  the  "swat  the  fly"  slogan    refuge  behind  false  safety,  for  the  germs    they    taught    to    cover    their    nose    and  as  a   result,  on  the  day  of  the  pi  • 

on  every  hand,  the  fly  is  still  allowed    are  present  several  days  before  the  case    mouth     when     coughing     or     sneezing!  the  girls  faithfully  guarded  that  d 

to  breed,  and  tho  the  Federal  Govern-  ... 
ment  and  many  progressive  states  have 
legislated  against  it,  the  common  drink- 


ing cup  is  still  in  existence,  doing  a 
big  business  in  spreading  disease  among 
thoughtless,  ignorant  and  lazy  people, 
who  will  hazard  their  health  and  lives 
by  its  use.  It  is,  truly,  hard  to  persuade 
people  to  follow  good  advice. 

The  common  drinking  cup  is  probably 
the  surest  means  for  the  spread  of  cer- 
tain dangerous  diseases.  In  many  a 
park  and  summer  resort,  there  it  hangs 
'beside  a  cool  spring,  and  is  used  in 
succession  by  diseased  men,  women 
and  little  children.  Scientists  have 
scraped  the  film  from  the  edge  of  such 
cups,  and  found  them  a  veritable  swarm 
of  germs.  Professor  Alvin  Davison, 
who  made  a  series  of  microscopic  ex- 
aminations of  deposits  found  in  drink- 


to  JlrinK  — 
Ihi  Kiw  et 
+Kt    Glass 
tbuckts    tilt 
•*toi3t  surfact 
of  +Kt    lip. 


to  J3rm)^— 
t  rim  of 
» +116010  5$  dots 

NOTtouck 

"I'm    moist" 


IN  FOLDING  PAPER  CUPS  ARE  REPRE- 
2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 


in  relays  of  two.  They  removed 
menacing  cup,  and  instead  had  oa, 
table,  a  largo  stack  of  square  papers « 
liad  cut  for  the  j)urpose,  and  these  He 
taugiit  all  who  came  to  drink  how  t 
fold  an  individual  cup.  They  hai 
tacked  to  a  cons{)icuou8  tree,  a  Urj 
poster  telling  strongly  the  story  of  tki 
germs  on  the  old  tin  cup,  which  ihr 
had  hung  above.  And  that  day  tki 
drinking  cup  fell  in  disgrace  in  our  cot 
munity.  The  girls  were  tremendouslt 
interested  in  their  mission,  and  «< 
surely  counted  that  a  day  well  gpe,t 
The  folding  of  such  a  cup  is  a  .ven 
simple  matter,  as  illustrated  in  (k 
accompanying  diagrams.  When  jm 
must  drink  after  another  person,  V 
sure  to  hold  the  glass  the  right  way,  j. 
shown  in   illustration  herewith. 

It  is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  those  0' 
us  who  know  of  the  sickness  and  deali 
which  lurk  in  the  common  drinking  cup 
to  cry  out  the  warning.     Ignorance  ii 


Surlact  o'f    lip 
ing  cups  used  by  the  public,  reports  that   jhE  PUBLIC  DRINKING  CUP      STAGES 
"one  cup  contained  over  20,000  human  cc-kitt-,-.  r.w  . 

11  n    v     J       J      lu  SENTED  BY  1 

cells,  some  cells  burdened  with  as  many 

as   150   bacteria,  and   no  cell    carrying    '^    recognized    by    its    usual   symptoms,  These  and  a  thousand  other  things  may    tl'e  greatest  criminal  of  the"  Twentieti 

less  than  10  bacteria."  To  be  sure,  not    »"^  ^"  ^^o^e  two  or  three  days  the  child  b.,  taught  by  the  observant  teacher,  to   Century.     It    injures    more    homes  mJ 

all  of  these  germs  were  disease  produe-    ''"°    *^"^    P^^^    ^^^    disease    to    all    his  the   vast   betterment   of   health    in    the    fills  more  untimely  graves  than  all  tw 

ing;    but,  nevertheless,  he   found   some    '"'l^ool  mates,  and  start  an  epidemic  in  community.                                                        felons  who  fill  the  prisons  of  the  world, 

of  them  capable  of  producing  virulent    ^^®    community.      Similarly,    colds   and  lu  one  of  the  largest  primary  schools   The  next  greatest  criminal  is  indiffer 

diseases.     Two    guinea  pigs   inoculated    ^'"^PP®  are  passed  around.     In  Boston  a  in  Florida,  the  teachers  met  the  driuk-   ^nce  to  the  consequences  of  ignorance. 

"        "    '^''K®  number  of  persons  suffering  from  ing  cup  problem   in  this  v.a":   On   the   —Mrs.  Elsie  L 

a  mild  catarrh  were  examined,  and  60  first    day    of    school  Thev'asked    each                    111^ 

percent  were  found  to  have  germs  caus-  child  to  bring,  on  the  next  dav,  a  square 

ing  grippe  in  their  throats.     People  do  of  cotton  cloth,  of  such  a  pattern,  or  so 


with  cultures  from  these  denosits  found 

A. 

by  Prof.  Davison  upon  the  cups,  con- 
tracted therefrom  frespectively  pneu- 
monia and  tuberculosis.  The  guinea  pig 
developing  pneumonia  died  within  forty 
hours  and  autopsy  showed  the  presence 
of  pneumococci;  while  the  other  guinea 
pig  showed  tuberculosis  lesions,  upon 
autopsy  five  weeks  later.  These  drink- 
ing cups  also  disclosed  the  bacterial 
cause  of  tonsilitis  and  of  pu.s. 

If  any  one  using  the  cup  has  in  his 
mouth  the  germs  of  any  contagious  dis- 
ease, as  tuberculopis,  diptheria,  pnen 
monia,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  meningitis,  or 
mumps,  he  is  liable  to  communicate 
them  directly  to  all  who  drink  after 
him,  for  all  these  diseases  may  be  spread 
thru  the  saliva. 

Disease  producing  bacteria  may  be  in 
the  mouths  of  healthy  persons.  Many 
well  persons  have  been  found  to  harbor 
in  their  saliva  the  germs  which  cause 
pneumonia,  meningitis,  grippe,  bronchi- 
tis, diphtheria,  mumps,  tonsilitis  and 
other  diseases.  Examination  has  demon 


AN   OLD   HOMESTEAD 


The  accompanying  illustration  sbo»i 
the  present  buildings  on  one  of  Pennsvl 
vania's  oldest  homesteads.  The  farm, 
known  as  Price  Homestead,  Montgom 
ery  Co.,  Pa.,  has  been  in  the  hands  o( 
the  Price  Family  since  1719.  It  is  no* 
owned  by  Mrs.  Husan  I'rice.  This  is  a! 
most  a  record  even  for  the  oldest  sot 
tion  of  the  country. 


MAKING   THINOS    DO 


THE  PRICE  HOMESTEAD.  1719-1916.  MONTGOMERY  CO.  PA. 


I  do  not  believe  that  merely  puliiDi 
last-off    articles    of    clothing    or    now 
furnishings    away    in    "case    of   futurt 
need",  is  good  economy,  for,  being  out 
of    sight,    they    get    out    of    mind,  and 
have    little    or    no    influence    en    one'* 
creative  genius.     But  I  do  believe  tLst 
hy   studying   both    one's   present   nocil^ 
and    the    jiossibilities    of   an    article  i« 
question,  one   may  often   find   a  way  to 
•  ombine  the  want  with  the  arti-Iesat 
•'""d—possibly    with    the    .iddition  nf 
sons  thought  to  be  recovered  from  diph-    gers,  and    then    drink    with    confidence,    teachers  explained  to' thcThl'ldr"     th   t   ^^-'^   *"°^*'^'"   ""''m'ngly   usel.^sb  poasf^ 
theria  and  grippe  have  been  found  to    They  have  removed  only  a  small  part  of    these  bags  were  for  drinkiu  '  c"^^"       ^d    '^'*'^~'*°'*  thereby  gain  a  thin^  .lesirci 
carry  the  ger.ms  in  their  mouths  from    the    germs— it    takes    far    more    than    asked  each   child   to   brine  ^  ^"^  n  T      ^^  *^®  '""^''^  ^'*"^  °^  ''"^'^  '^^^^-  '^'''* 
one    to   three   months    after   they   have    washing  to  cleanse  the  polluted  trim.       or  agate  cup,  which  was  to\eTe   t    "    ^^  !^  J^"^^    ^'^^   played    all    my  life- 
been  pronounced  to  have  recovered,  and       Knowledge  always  involves  responsi-    the   bag.     This  bag   was    hun^     ep     ir;         '  -  • 

thus  such  persons  may  be  a  dangerous    bility.     We  who  know  the  story  of  the   pupil's  hook  in  the  cloak  ro"m^    ""•/•^       ^  believe  that  when  odd  bits  of  food 

source    of  these   two  diseases.     In    the    common  drinking  cup  are  shirking  our   getting  a  drink  the  I'liDj/dTl''  "^l       '"    "^^  '^"'  '*'^*  '"  *^®  serving  dishes  aft--' 

ity    of    Hartford,   Conn.,    of    the    chil-   duty,  evading  our  responsibility,  if  we    thru   the  cloak    room     it    w-ll    h"  J"'""   '^  '"'^"'  '*  ^'n^en,  there  is  a  much  more 

g  them,  or  addio;' 
stuffs,    in    an  »t 

hoolroom.    Noils  were  provided    ti. "'"''    '"    ^^^    '^^'''^"    ^*"'"^ 


strated  that,  as  an  average,  one  percent  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  mat-  marked,  as  to  be  readily  recoi/nized   O 

of    well   persons   carry   true   diphtheria  ter.     How  often  wc  see  them  rinse  tho  the  second  day  the  children  made  these 

-erms    in    their  mouths.     Further,  per-  cup  well,  or  even  wash  it  with  the  fin-  squares    of    cloth    into    taes     a  d    th 

.«„-  f»,„„„M  to  be  recovered  from  diph-  gers,  and    then    drink    with    confidence,  teachers  explained  to  the  childre^n  that 

grippe   have  been   found   to  They  have  removed  only  a  small  part  of  these  bags  were  for  drinking  cuds    and    k     *u 

?er,ms  in  their  mouths  from  the    germs— it    takes    far    more    than  asked  each   child   to   brine  I'l  '""^''^  ^'*"^ 

ee   months    after   they   have  washing  to  cleanse  the  polluted  trim.  or  agate  cup,  which  was  to^eTcDt  i"    '"  .^   ^'""'^    ^'^^    P' 

inced  to  have  recovered,  and       Knowledge  always  involves  responsi-  the   bae      This  h«<r   «,oo    u  ^      -    and  I  love  it. 

,„_„ „„„  i,„   „   .1 i.:i:*„      «r.   ^,      ,  ...  ...  f^'      *"'^    "^S   was    liung    on    the        t  K/»ii„.,„  tu_i.  .., 


be    contracted    from    such    mild    forms   children  habits  of  correct  personal  by-    in   the  yard    where  the  1     r        .^  ^''^"   ^'^'''■»  i»   '"   some  one   m.-..,ber  of 

..f  diphtheria,  especially  by  young  chil     gieno?     Are  they  teaching  cleanUncss,    hung    during    recess     ''o^'^^P  "d        th^  ^'"'   ^*'"^'-^   ^*'*°*^  "^'^^^    ^■'^'''   ^"•^'  * 

dren,      Tonsilitis    has    been    found    to  iuul    warning    against    the    habits    that    pupils    took    th,>    ..nn«    o  "1    u        \  '''''*'   '^^  tomatoes,   a   bit    of  cheese,  or 

I    I         took    th.    cups    and    bags    home  wor.se   y.t,    the    mother    of    the    family 


g^tomber  2:r,  ma. 

.•eatiug  them  to  save  them",  as   I'vo 
,,en  done  before  now. 
When  I  make   my   ready-to  fall   rose 

»oi.  lilacs  and  other  fl-^wcrs  into 
petals,    i»'»  ,   ,  .       ■,     •     . 

L^-ant  flower-petal  beads  .just  as  ex- 

•gitely  molded  and  polished  as  i»  lies 
•    my  power  to  make  them,  and  also  go 

bit  farther  and  color  them  to  simu- 
late the  tint  of  the  flower  from  which 
they  were  derived,  I  have  l)een  privi- 
leged to  stimulate  creative  ♦.a^M.r,  and 
may  then  have  some  beautiful  g'fts  for 
my  friends,  a  delight  for  mysoU',  or  I 
may  sell  these  fairy-beads  for  itrcflt— 

d  they  are  worth  considerable  if 
rightly  and  exquisitely  made. 

When  I  add  a  couple  of  well-beaten 
eggs  to  the  oatmeal  left  after  serving 
most  of  it  to  my  family  at  the  break- 
fast table,  and  then  pop  into  each  fluffy 
tablespoonful,  before  I  fry  it  in  deep 
fftt  a  section  of  the  one  orange  left 
from  the  last  dozen,  my  family  en- 
joys the  pleasant  surprise  and  I  get 
real  pleasure  out  of  tho  i.reparing  pro 

cess. 

The  "making  something  from  every- 
thing" habit  grows  on  one  as  you  And 
that  you  can  make  the  new  creations 
lovelier  or  more  useful  than  the  last.  I 
count  it  really  blessed  experience  that 
hu  heen  my  lot  in  living  far  from 
stores.  I  consider  the  ability  to  make 
things  answer  a  present  need  a  really 
Ood-given  talent.  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  should  be  exorcised  just  to  clutter  up 
the  house  or  the  family  stomachs  with 
things  because  they  can  be  made;  not 
to  overload  the  wardrobes  just  because 
two  old  garments  can  be  dyed  and  har- 
monized into  one,  hut  to  make  some- 
thing from  other  things  as  fast  as  they 
are  needed.  Are  you  fond  of  and  do 
you  have  time  for  such  planning?  If 
not,  perhaps  if  you  tell  me  your  prob- 
lems I  can  think  some  of  them  out  for 
you.— Mrs.  Nina  Wallace,  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


i&— ai5 


IH20.— -A  Popular  "Twenty  Minute' 
Apron.— Cut  iu  3  sizes:  Small,  medium 
and  large.  It  requires  5*  yards  of  27- 
iuch  material  for  a  medium  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 

183S.  —  Ladies'  Combination  Corset 
(.'over  and  Underskirt.  Cut  in  7  sizes: 
.'52,  34,  3(5,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bu.st 
measure.  It  requires  3i  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 


PENKSYLVANIA       FARMER       PATTERNS 


Ba  fare  to  eivp  the  fieures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  be^in- 
ninj  of  e»oh  description.  We  wiii  not  be  re- 
spoimiMe  for  correct  ftllinK  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  ^ive  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  iniiti-rns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Partner,  261 -C.:!  Smith 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


15.")6. — Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women. — Cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16, 
18  and  20  years.  It  requires  23  yards 
"^  44-inch  material  for  a  16-  year  size. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1840.— Boys'  Suit.— Cut  in  4  sizes:  4, 
^8  and  8  years,  and  requires  3  yards  of 
'^■inch  material  for  a  .'year  size. 
■'fife,    10    ,.pnts. 


APPETIZING  APPLE   DISHES 


Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  cup  a^iplo 
sauce  (unsweetened),  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  shortening,  one  teaspoon  cin- 
namon, one  teaspoon  cloves,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  .salt,  one  cup  raisins,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two  and  one-half  cups 
or  more  of  flour.  Mix  in  the  order 
given.    Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

.\pple  Whip. — One  cup  unsweetitr.ed 
apple  sauce,  white  of  three  eggs,  three 


'tablpspoous  {)Owdered  sugar,  one  foiirtli 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  juice  and  rind 
of  one-half  lemon.  Beat  eggs  until 
stifl",  add  sugar  and  baking  powder.  Cut 
and  fold  iu  the  apple  sauce  mixed  with 
tlie  lemon.  Turn  into  buttered  dish,  set 
dish  in  pan  of  water,  bake  in  slow  oven 
until  firm  to  the  touch. 

Apple  Roll. — Two  medium-sized  sour 
apples,  three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
water.  Make  a  rich  baking  powder 
dough.  Roll  out  about  one-half  inch 
thick,  spread  the  sliced  apples  over  the 
dough  and  sprinkle  with  a  very  little 
sugar.  Roll  as  for  cinnamon  rolls,  cut 
off  slices  about  one-half  inch  thick. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  two  or  three 
minutes.  Pour  it  into  tlic  bottom  of  a 
shallow  baking-pan.  Lay  the  apple 
roll  in  It.  Sprinkle  a  little  cinnamon 
and  sugar  over  all.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  apples  are  done  and  crust  a 
golden  brown.  Serve  with  thick  syrujt 
and  ereain. 


HaaSIER'^T/v'S'ffFREE 


To  try  in  your  own  home  80  day*  fre«,  no  matter  where 
you  liTe.  8bow  your  friendH.  Send  it  baclc  at  our  cx- 
p«DBe  if  you  do  not  want  to  keop  it.  Huodreda  of  thou- 
sands in  daily  use.  Perfect  baktTR.  efficient  heaters,  made 
of  high  itrade  materiul,  beautifully  finitihed,  smooth  d«- 
ca^^^^^n^^mm  ^^     siKn,  fruarunteeu  for  years  by 

our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bono. 

tijk  your  dealers  to  show 
you  Iloosier  Htoves.  Write 
for  our  biK  free  tioolc  shuw- 
inK  libotuKrapba,  describinK 
larf^e  aitBortmeDt  of  aises 
uniT  deHiifne  to  select  from, 
explairitriir  our  free  trial. 
Send  postal  todav.  Write 
your  name  ana  address 
plainly.    No  obligationB. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

13,  State  St,  Marian,  M. 

15  NEW  BULBS,  10c. 

1  Marvel  Tulip,  ^iant,  frai^rant,  1  Piiilc, 
1  Scarlet,  and  3  Purity  white  FreesUs, 
1  blue  Babiaiia,  3  Double  Rosebud,  'J 
Buttercup  and  3  Grand  UuchesiOxalis. 
Also  treatise  on  Bulb  Culture  fur 
gardr;ii  anti  huu^.e,  aii<l  cataloi^ue. 

ALL  MAILED  FOR  10  CENTS 

Also  10  Tulips.  1  ea<:h  of  10  new  claises 
for  lOc,  15  Giant  Crocuj  for  10c.,  or  all 
3  lots,  40  BULBS  POR  25  CENTS. 
Our  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Lilies.  Hardy  eiants  aiii 
rare  winter-hluoniihg  plants  free  to  all. 

John  L«wia  Childa.Inc.  FloralPark.N.  Y. 


kLEASE  mention  Pennsylvania  Farinei  when 
writing  to  our  advertiser*.  They  want  to  know 
and  wc  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


Chickens  and  Kerosene 

How  happy  old  Mother  Dominique 
is  with  her  fluffy  little  brood  I  Some 
people  think  chickens  will  thrive  on 
'most  anything  they  pick  up.  But 
you  know  they'll  never  get  nice  and 
fat  or  be  good  layers  unless  they  get 
the  right  kind  of  feed. 

And  it's  the  same  with  your  lamp 
and  oil  stove.  You'll  never  get  the 
light  you  want  or  the  heat  you  need 
till  you  use 

ATLANTIC 

Sa'^kdit 


There's  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  oils.  Start  using  this  really 
refined  kerosene  and  watch  results. 
Its  smooth,  mellow  raeys  make  read- 
ing a  delight.  Its  radiant,  comforting 
heat  defies  the  wind  and  cold.  That 
nasty,  burning  smell  is  missing.  That 
annoying  smoke  you  thought  a 
necessary  evil  isn't  there.  At  last 
you  have  found  the  kerosene  you've 
always  wanted. 

And  it  costs  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary kinds. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
PitUburgK  and  Philadelphia 


Avoid  eyeatrain  by  uaing  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil  in  a  Rayo  Lamp. 
Beautiful  and  aerviceable  designs 
—$1.90  up,  at  your  dealera'. 


The 

Handy  Heat 

Upstairs  or 
downstairs — 
any  room  in 
the  house  is 
made  more 
cheerful  and 
livable  with 
the  comforting,  radiant 
warmth  of  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  You'll  never 
have  any  smoke,  soot, 
ashes  or  unpleasant  odors. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you 
handsome  designs,  reason- 
ably priced  at  $3.50  to  $5 


Go  to  the  store 
that  displays  this 
sign:  Atlantic 
RayoIightOil  For 
Sale  Here.  You'll 
fi  nd  it  a  good 
place  to  buy  reg- 
ularly. 


■r-«i>;ri'(«« 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.    18,    1910. 
Tho  general    movetuents  of   fruits  and   pro 
duce  on  the  market  this  last  week   have   been 
very    satisfactory   and   good   prices    have   been 
maintained.  The  potato  market  remains  steady 
at  figures  quoted  one  week  ago.     Receipts  are 
increasing  aud  today  there  are  72  cars  on  the 
track.      The    market    is   quite   active    and    the 
demand   good.      The   quality   and  condition   of 
the    general    receipts    have    been   good.      Five- 
eighth  bushel  baskets  of  Jersey  Cobblers  and 
Green  Mountains  are  sHling  at  70  to  75  ccnt^. 
bulk    potatoes    from    Pennsylvania    and    New 
Jersey  are  aelling  at  $1.10  to  $1.12  per  bush- 
el ;  the  second  grade  stock   is  selling  at  60  to 
70   cents    per    bushel.      Jersey   sweet    potatoes 
are  in  light   receijit  and   fancy  stock   is   meol- 
ing  with   good  demand   at   75  to  95  cents   per 
basket;   second  grade  sweet  potatoes   are   be- 
ing sold  at  40   cents   per   basket. 
Near-by  Vegetables 
Sugar-corn    from    Pennsylvania    farms    has 
been  in  rather  heavy  supply  for  this  season  of 
the  year  and  the  demand  has  continued  fair- 
ly   active.      In    the    early    part    of    last    weeK 
large  quantities  were  being  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25 
per  100  ears,  later  in  the  week  under  increas- 
ed demand  sales  were  made  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per    100   ears.      A   few  marks   of   extra    fancy 
stock  are  selling  as  high  as  $2.     Small  quan- 
tity of  Jersey  corn  is  on  the  market  and  sell- 
ing at   50  to  %b  cents  per  basket. 

The  supply  of  tomatoes  has  been  ample  'o 
meet  the  demand  of  the  trade  and  the  sales 
are  being  made  at  30  to  40  cents  per  basket. 
The  few  egg-tomatoes  arriving  are  being  tak- 
en up  for  preserving  purposes  at  35  cents  per 
basket.  The  supply  of  lima  beans  has  been 
quite  heavy,  especially  of  the  pole  varieties 
which  have  been  selling  at  30  to  45  cents  per 
basket.  Improved  lima  beans  have  been  in 
good  demand  and  sold  at  50  to  60  cents  per 
basket.  The  supply  of  green  beans  is  ade 
quate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  trade,  and 
the  stock  is  moving  out  at  75  to  80  cents  per 
basket. 

Early  in  the  week  cabbage  was  selling  at 
.>0  to  60  cents  per  basket  and  with  the  cool- 
er weather  the  demand  ia  increased  and  prices 
advanced  to  70  to  75  cents  per  basket.  Pep- 
pers are  selling  at  SS  to  30  cents  per  basket 
A  few'  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  hauling  small 
lots  of  bulk  carrots  and  these  are  finding  ready 
sale  at  75  to  80  cents  per  basket.  Eggplants 
are  about  at  the  end  of  their  season  and 
selling  at  25  to  30  cents  per  basket.  Good 
beets  are  being  sold  at  $2.50  per  100  bunches 
and  carrots  are  in  better  demand  at  $2.50  to 
$3  per  100  bunches. 

Fruits 

The  season  for  Jersey  peaches  is  practical- 
ly ended  and  our  market  is  being  supplied  al- 
most entirely  from  New  York  State.  The 
market  on  this  fruit  is  quite  active  and  the 
demand  good  altho  there  is  a  wide  range  in 
[he  quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit.  The 
l)ulk  of  the  peaches  arriving  from  New  York 
are  packed  in  round  bushel  baskets.  The 
hlherta  fruit  is  selling  generally  at  85  cents 
to  .'i!l  and  a  small  quantity  of  fancy  marks 
are  selling  around  $1.25.  Late  Crawfords 
.ire  in  good  demand  and  selling  at  prices 
equal  to  the  Elberta  fruit.  The  14-quart 
baskets  of  Elberta  De.iches  from  VnrV  <a..t„ 
when  faiicy,  are  selling  at  50  to  60  centsTTho 
(  rawfords  and  Niagaras  in  % -bushel  baskets 
varied  widely  in  quality  and  .sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  25  to  50  cents  per  basket  The 
receipts  of  Jersey  peaches  are  principally 
of  Fox  Seedling,  Iron  Mountain  and  Smock 
varieties.  The  Pox  Seedlings  in  14-quart 
baskets  are  selling  at  60  to  75  cents;  lome 
extra  fancy  marks  sell  as  high  as  $1  per  bas- 
ket, iron  Mountains  and  Smocks  are  sell- 
ing at  60  to  85  cents  per  basket.  A  few 
hlbertas  were  sold  iit  high  as  $1  to  $1.15 
but  the  principal  salis  were  from  50  to  60 
cents. 

Apples    from    New    .fersey    are    in    lighter 
receipts    and    the    bulk   of   the   supply   on    the 
market   at    this    time    is    from    West   Virginia. 
I  here   is  an   active  market   and  good  demand 
for   fancy  apples.     Some  of   the  Jersey   fruit 
arriving    here    is    selling    at    prices    superior 
to     those     received     for     the    AVest     Virginia 
fruit.      Jersey    Ben    Davi.s    apples    are    selling 
at   an   average  of  al>out  50  cents   per   basket 
Haldwins   are    in    wide    range   of    quality    and 
vary    in   prices  of  from   35    to   50   cents   with 
a    few    fancy     selected    stock    selling    at     60 
cents.        Smokehouse      apples      are      in      good 
demand   and    range  from   50   to   75    cents   per 
basket.      York   Imperials   are  of   rather   poor 
qua  ity  and  selling  at  the  low  figure  of   from 
25  to  30  cenu  per  basket.     Smith  Cider  and" 
*»11   Orange    apples    are    selling    at    40    to    50 
.ents   per   basket  and   Fall   Pippins,   when   in 
good  condition    are  selling  at   75   to  90  cents 
per  basket.     Five  cars  of  York   State  apples 
were  offered  on   the   truck    today.      The   prin- 
cipal  variety   was   Maidfn    Blush   which    were 
Lo'oe'.*'^*!'   ""<*   Poo'b'   colored   and   sold    at 
.f3.25  to  3..->0  per  barrel.     The  Grimes  Golden 
went  out   at  $3.50   to   $3.75    for   number   one 
grade  and   $2   to   $2.50   for  the  second  grade. 
A  few  .lonathans  were  among  the  receipts  and 
the    best    of    these    sold    at    $4.50    per    barrel 
and    the  second   grades  at   $3.50.      West   Vir- 

h,1h\/i?''r.*'"^  /"'T'"?  packed  in  round 
bushel  baskets  and  principally  of  the  North- 
ern Spy  and  Smokehouse  varieties.  These 
sold   today   at   75  to   85  cents   per   basket. 

1  he  market  on  cantaloupes  has  been  good 
thruout  most  of  the  season  and  the  strong 
demand  continues  at  this  time.  The  receipts 
are  mostly  from  California  and  Colorado, 
there  being  18  cars  on  the  tracks  this  morn- 
'I'^io  5:?'''*"T'*  i^tandard  crates  are  sellinc 
.It  $2  50  to  $2.75  ,,nd  the  flat  crates  at  $1 
to  $l.l.>.  The  Colorado  stock  is  arriviuL' 
mostly  in  flat  cratMs  of  from  12  to  15  lop.s 
which  are  selling  at  70  to  75  cents.  Small 
lots  of  .Jersey  lopes  are  selling  around  ."JO 
vents  per  basket. 

The  supply  of  jiears  on  the  market  is  very 
limited  and  the  quality  is  of  wide  range 
Sickle  pears  are  selling  at  75  cents  to  $1 
per  basket  and  some  Pennsylvania  stock 
packed  in  bnrrcls  sold  as  high  as  $6.  Bart- 
lett  pears  of  the  best  quality  coming  from 
New  Jersey  are  selling  at  75  cents.  A  few 
Pennsylvania  Sheldon  pears  have  been  re- 
ceived here  and  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  bbl. 
Poultry 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  are  running  rather 
light  with  the  result  thnt  fowls  are  seUing  at 
one  to  two  cenU  above  the  quotations  of  one 
week  ago.      Live   fowN  of  tho   belt   quality    is 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Wt|tl<'iiilMr    S.K 


l!Mf, 


-' .liu^  It  Jii  to  22  ciuts  uer  ]Htuud ;  roosters, 
11  to  Ij  cents.  The  market  on  spring  ohick- 
.  us  remains  steady  and  sales  are  made  prin- 
cipally at  20  to  22  cents  per  pound.  White 
I-t'»:horns  are  selling  from  18  to  20  cents  per 
liound  and  ducks  at  15  to  17  cents. 

Oflferings  of  dressed  poultry  have  been 
light  thruout  the  week.  The  quotations  con- 
tinue about  as  one  week  ago.  Fancy  select- 
ed, fresh  killed,  dry  picked  fowl  sold  at  23 
to  24  cents.  The  lighter  grades  weighing 
from  3  to  3  •{.  jiounds  apiece  sold  at  21  to  22 
cents  Old  roosters,  dry  picked,  sold  at  l(i 
cents  per  pound.  Fancy  .lersey  broilers  are 
running  in  rather  irregular  quality.  Desir- 
able stock  i.s  in  excellent  demand  aiid  soiling 
at  28  to  30  cents  per  i>ound,  when  weighing 
from  1^  to  2  pounds  apiece.  Some  small 
lots  of  .lersey  broilers  sold  as  high  as  32 
cents.  Near-liy  spring  ducks  continue  to  sell 
at  21  cents  per  i>ound. 
Eggs 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  and  tho 
limited  receipts  are  selling  promptlv  at  full 
'liiotalions.  Near-by  extras  sold  at  '35  cents 
7>er  dozen;  near-by  firsts,  33  cents;  near-bv 
current  receipts.  32  cents;  near-bv  seconds'. 
-J  to  28  cents.  Fancy  selected  candled 
fresh   eggs  jobbed  out  at  39  to  41   cents. 

— Selmarad. 

YOEK    PRODUCE    MARKET 

York.  Pa.  Sept.  18.  1916. 
ihe  market  was  rather  quiet  outside  of 
I»otatoes.  Here  everything  is  uncertainty.  They 
are  practically  at  al>out  anything  one  asks  fo'r 
them.  Last  week  we  passed  thru  our  large 
jKJtato  growing  section  and  the  tale  waa  told. 
Of  possibly  40  fields  we  examined,  only  one 
turned  out  more  than  a  half  crop.  On  other 
years  in  j.assing  thru  here  nearly  every  barn 
i-.llar  had  from  100  to  2.000  bushels  of  po- 
atoes.  This  trip  we  found  every  last  man 
hauling  as  rapidly  as  he  could  get  the  tul)er8 
from  the  field. 

Egg«. — .33(3)350  per  dozen. 

Butter. — Country.    28® 32c   per  lb-    senari- 
tor.    32 (534c    lb.    Mdlk.    6c    quart  ^ 

Poultry.— Hens.     14  0>16c     lb.;     springers, 
18c   lb.;   dressed    60«®$1    each.    *       '        »       • 

W.$1.2d  bu.  Cabbage.  3($8c  head.  Lettuce.   3 
(<Hc   a   head.   Beets.   3(5 4c   bunch.   Radishes, 
4(aijc    bunch.    Onions.    4ra)5c    bunch;    12c    'A- 
Pk.   Lima   beans.    12^  18c   quart.    Soup   beans. 
12c  quart.  Lard.   16(5  1 7c  lb.     Beans.  10(gil2c 
%-pk.    Peas.    18(rt'20o    %-nk.      Corn,    18^)20c 
dozen.  Tomatoes.   5@10c  box;   r>Ui20c    ^-pk 
CeleTy.   2(5l0c   each,  fticumbers.    KS^clach: 
lurnip.s.    lOc^i-pk.      Eggplants.    3r«;5c   each, 
leppers,  10c  dozen.  Cantaloupes.  irrrlOc  each 
1.^      "o~C^^^'^V  ^0®25c     Mt-pk;     6(a8c    a 
box     Peaches.    5(«10c    box;    15 (a 30c     %-pk; 
$l^o    a    basket.      Pears.    10@15c    >A-pk 
Retail  Grain  Market.— Wheat.  $1.50;  corn. 

*.;,?""'•    ^■"*:    "■>■<?•    S'S*^:    bran,    $1.45    cwf 
middlings.   $1.75  cwt.  ' 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $140- 
corn.  H8c;  oats.  49c;  rye.  85c;  bran,  $28  ton- 
middlings.   $33   ton.  ,  f   o  wu, 


iiu;  in  morn  fnel.v.  thrrc  wjs  u  .^UgUl  laMUg 
off  ou  the  top  ^'rados  of  lambs,  whllo  sheep 
were  keeping  fairly  steady.  Demand  was  of  a 
seasonable  character. 

Wethers,  extra, .  .•^   8.25 (Tr    8.50 

t'hoico     7.75(Hi    8.00 

f*^>wl      7.25 (/t)    7.50 

Medium     6.50(5    9.00 

I'ojiimon      3.50  (<i    5.00 

Kwes.    heavy,    fat    6.50(5    7.00 

Liimbs,   extras    1 1.75(5  12.00 

(iood    to    choice    U.OOC*?  11.50 

Medium    9.25  («  10.25 

Common      7.50(5    8.00 

iiOL's. — \  Kteady  undertone  iiredoiiiiniated, 
with  stock  under  .satisfactory  control.  Quota- 
tions: Westerns,  $1'J,-K)  gross  weight.  $15  50 
net   weight. 

<'ity-l>re«sed  Stock. — AM  varieties  of  prime 
and    choice    meals,    under    a    better    demand, 
commanded  firm   rales. 
J^''\'/«      11V6(??10 

*..«",'*     •, 8  (5 13 

^<'»'    '•'*'V->    14  («!16 

r.xtra   calves    |g  (fji 

Southerns    and    binnvjnls    .....  U  frt^l3 

Country  dres«,.d    u  (aU5 

^;'"''«8     17  (a) 

•?''«'<■!>        • 14  (flUi5 

h,xtra  wetlK'rs ig  f5 

ii)*mbs      .■■;:.■;  i?  um 

hxtra     riniiiiis      oq      /s\ 

""-'''      '.'.'.'.'.'.'   1*2  K'  ^?15ai 


iighl.      0;its  .nv    lower    but    show   tendeiinv. 
tirmjuess.  >  » 


NEW   YORK    PRODUCE 

n    ..        ^'®^  y^"^^    ^''y-    Sept.    18.    1916. 

.Butter  IS  ruling  steady  and  the  trading  is 
lair.  \  cry  little  change  in  the  cheese  market 
and  pricfts  are  steady.  The  price  of  high 
grade  eggs  ,s  still  advancing  slightly  with 
little  change  m  medium  grades.  Large  dress- 
ed fowls  firmer;  broilers  steady,  but  medium 
chickens  dull.  Apples  higher  and  pears  steady 
Peaches  plentiful  and  low.  Clood  demand  for 
vegetables,    but    potatoes    are    weak 

Butter.— -Creamer.v.  extra.  (92  score)  ner 
pouna.  .i,i(ft34c;  higher  score,  33%(a)3434c- 
thirds  to  hrsf.s.  29%fe33^c;  state  dairy,  'iff 
'a  32c;  .packing  stock,  23®  26c. 

Cheese.    —    Fresh    colored    specials,     \9Ca 
skiSs.=  r4'&c.'®''^*'^=  ***""*"•  l«^®20c; 

l<^gs.--Fresh  gathered,  extra.  35(g>37c;  ex- 
tra firsts    35@36c;  dirties,  24r527%c:  nesrbv 

7,}^\'  ^o^^^  ^\"''-^'  43 (548c;  ordinary  ti 
good,     32  (5  42c;     browns.    38  @  42c 

T.i^n^^f*  Poultry.— Philadelnhia' and  Long 
/^Qo'*'  t*°*-7  "thickens.  3(54  lbs.  to  pair.  3(1 
r532c;  fowls.  18@22%c;  old  roosters.  15c- 
squabs.  $3®5.50  per  dozen.  Spring  duckV. 
per    lb.    21  %c:    turkeys,    fresh    kill^    30(5 

Vo7^?A'?H*-^  ^°.?  Greens.— Lettuce,  per  bas- 
ket 26(f/>7oc.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  50c 
(a'$l.  Beans  per  basket.  75c(??$1.25.  Cucum- 
bers, $1.50(51.7.5  basket.  Cabbage,  nea?  In-. 
Flat  Dutch.  $5@8  per  100.  Oni^s  per  ba's 
ket.  7.'-.c®$1.25.  Tomatoes,  Jersey  75'c(5$\ 
i^^-  ^K^"'  near-by  $2® 3.50  ner  100  bclus. 
*lTw5"r>''  ^''«@?1  per  basWt.  Squash. 
I-  ^'^^^  ^?,"  ''"."'''•  Potatoes.  Long  Island 
^3.2o@3.50  per  bag;  .Jersey.  $2.75(?»3.25 
IV  iPPd-*""-"^*"''®**  o^  O.  per  bbl.  $2(52.25- 
Wolf    River.    .$2.50ft'4.50:    Mcintosh.    $3@5' 

de°r  «2^\n'«SAT"'?*^'  *2.75(54.75;  Alexanl 
<ler.  $250@4.50;  .lonathan.  $3@5;  York 
iT'7'7,^i  '^2^75(5  3.25;  Virginia  mixed  sons, 
mu:l®*iA\^''^^J'''^r^'  »2@3.75;  Maiden's 
•  ''.io^^-*'  Wo8lth.v,  $2@4.50;  Pall  Pip- 
pin  $2(54.50;  Holland  Pippin.  $2(54.50. 
Country  Dressed  Veals.— 

Choice iQ 

Prime    .".'.■.■,■ ig 

Fair  to  good .  .  ,  .  17 

Coarse,    heavy .  . 1.5 

Buttermilks      ...  10 

G_                                     La 
rassers j2 


PITTSBURGH    LIVE     STOCK 

r^  ..1       Pj''»'^»''Kl'.    Ptt-    Sept.    18,    1916. 

Cattle — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
110  loads  compared  with  100  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  steady  on  the 
c  loh'O  fat.  tidy  and  weighty  grades,  while  tho 
plain  coarse  <-attle  on  the  light  and  medium 
weights  were  slow  and  lower.  Heifers  in  lib- 
eral supply.  Choice  sold  stead.v.  while  tho 
light  weight  grades  were  slow  and  lower 
Cows  .lower  ou  all  grades  except  Ivologuas. 
Bulls  steady  ou  all  grades.  Best  fresh  cows 
sold  stronger,  while  medium  cows  and  spring- 
ers were  steady.  Today's  cattle  suflyply  to- 
taUvd  130  loads;  demand  only  moderate, 
rrade.  slow  and  easier  with  plain  and  half- 
fat    kinds    lower. 

Good   to  choice    

Good,    1300  to   1400  11,  '  .', 

Medium  to  good.    12()it  to   iitiKi'li, 
Tid.v.    1050   to    1150   lb. 
Fair  \q  medium.   1000  to    iiiiu'li, 
Fair.   900  to   1000  lb.   .  .  . 
Common,    700    to    900    lb 
Rough,    half-fat.    1000  to   13uo"l'l.' 
Common  to  good  fat  oxen 
Common  to  good  fat  bulls 
Common  to  good   fat   cows    .  .  . 
Heifers.    700    to    1100  Jb.    ... 

Bologna   cow.s    

Fresh    cows    and   -springer. 

Calves. — Veal     calves     in     fa 
market    ruled   steady    all   week, 
of     calves     today     were     1.000 
slow  and  lower. 

wel^y^ll^/'fSf  a^!i    S    f  a    ^ 
mand   fhe   market    has  ruled   active   and  high 
er,   the  ^lose  for  the  week   being  25c  per  cwt 
atK)ve     Monday's     prices    on     Iood     weights" 
while  lights  ruled   steady.   Hog  receipts     oday 

nXd'ol",.''*'?^'"-**^'^  '««^''=  the  marked 
ruled  10 (5 15c  lower  on  good  weights-  nips 
;ind    light    slow   to    steadv  ^^'K'""*.    P>Ks 

Prime   heavy    " $11.50(5 

Heavy    mixed     .  .  ._ llisol 


.$9.00@9.25 
«. 75(59.00 
8.25  r«i  8.80 
8.25  f5  8. 75 
7.25  (Tc  8.00 
6.50(5  6.90 
5.00 (V'j  6.40 
6.50  C5  7.25 
5.00(56.50 
.  5.00(57.25 
.  4.25  (?i»  7.00 
.  5.00'58.00 
.  3.75v54.25 
.  $50^T'85 
supply  and 
The  receipts 
he.Td ;     market 


I'rime  medium    w^ighla 
Host    heavy    Yorkers     . 

Light    Yorkers     

C^ominon  to  good  roughs  ! 

(tood    pigs    

Stags 

Sheep    and    Lambs.— Tho 
.■ind    lambs   has    been    light    „„« 
demand  sheep   ruled  25c  per  cwt 
handy  weight  lambs   15c  per  cwt 


li.50& 

.  .  .    11.50 

.  .  .    10.50( 

...      9.25^10.2 

.  .  .      9.00(5    9.50 

•  •  •      7.50(gi    8.25 

supply   of    shoep 

and    with    a  good 

higher  and 

higher.  Re- 


-7 '!i,^„M.  l^^t^,  "".^^    '*'"^»    '<"'»-^'    numbered 
-<   double-deck  loads;  demand  fair  with  mar- 
ket slow  and  10(fi)15c  lower 
I'rime  wethers   (95  to  100  II 

C'Ood    mixed    

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers 

(  nils    and    common     

Culls    ^o   choice   lannlis    .  .  ] 


.) 


.$8.00(58.15 
.  7.50(5)7.8.1 
.  6.25(57.25 
.  3.50(55.00 
.7.00(5^11.50 


f20 

@17^4 
(5l6% 
(0)14 
@13 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Hogs 


Sheep  and 
Ijambs 
9.923  4.951 

7.796  4.459 


Philadelphia.   Pa..   Sept.   18.    1916. 
Receipts    for    the    week     ending    Saturday 
evening.  September  16:  "'"•'uay 

Beef 

m  .  ,    ,  Oattle 

lotal    for   week    ...3.038 
Previous    week  2.970  .. ,  „„  ,.,oi, 

Calves. — Total  receipts  of  calves  for  this 
week   were   1  450  against  1.155   last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — There  was  a  noticeable  Im- 
provement in  the  general  market  condition* 
and  values  were  being  steadily  held  on  all  de- 
sirable stock  Virginia.  Kentucky  and  West 
\  iru'inyi  cattle  in  ample  numbers  covered  the 
I'll  k  of  the  arrivals.      Bulls  and   cows  of   the 

rl\JZ  rV"  i'S'*^    "♦""'ly    «"d    the    choicest 
calves  realized  firm  rates. 

Ah^i  l*"*'"''    $9.75(5)  lO.on 

'Unolce       a  onr^    n  rn 

M.,..             8.7o 
_  edium    7  5Q 

Common     7'nn 

Ulls       E   en 

Fat   cows    4-5 

Thin   cows    o'nn 

Veal  Calves—      •^"^ 

n^«7!'""1''  1'""    *  13.50(5 14.00 

vT^ L^   '''"'''■    12.00(512.50 

??'^,°'"°>    9.50(a)  10.50 

SoM.herns  fl.OOr,?.  12.OO 

Sheep    and    Lambs.— WiMi    shipments  com- 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 

Philadelphia.    Pa..    Sept.    18.    1916. 
^Jh^/^J^"    fair   demand    for    all    desirable 
nn/„t    1-  '^.''*^  *."'*    "'•'    laarket    rules    firm 
under    light    oflferings.      Straw    is   steady    but 

i.rJs'.?,'!.!  'Ii.T.''T?'  '\iuiet  and  with  increased 
r  .1  .      **   "*'i    a°d    lower   outside    advices. 

yi  ?K?'''\'°'^''  "'••*"■  *""»'^-^   declines   dur: 
ing  the  week.     Corn  is  quiet  but  steadv  under 

"^^tTr^A  <"^^.'-i"««-  There  is  little  trading  in 
oats  atid  prices  are  unchanged.  Oflforinits 
■are  moderate  but  ample.  ^.'"orings 

«i7^^n^,^Q"-  XT   ^^^    timothy,    medium   bales, 

<^.,  $14^U5    New  clover,  light  mixed,  $16.50 

$i3.Vo(^fi50,^"'    'I^'^^^IS-^O:     No-    2    do.. 

v„^'o*'j ~NP^  „  *    Straight    rye.    $13.50®  14; 
*ii  ^^n.^"?;,   *i2-50^/>13;    No.    1    tangled    rye 
tlr^lVl'A  \  *10'''^10''0;  No.^1  whea 
straw    $9G:j;9  50;    No.    2   do..    $8(3)8.50.   No.   1 
oat  straw.   $9@9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8(S)8.50 

Wheat.- No.     2     rod.     $1.42(^14.5-     No      3 
red.    $1.42®  1.45;     rejected    A      $139(5142 
rejected  B.   $1.36^1.49.  ^Pi.^J Wi.4^  , 

<;orii.  —  No.  2  yellow.  96(a)97c:  steam- 
er  y,.|low  95(;r9Ce;  No.  3  yellow.  93 @ 94c; 
No.   4   yellow.   90(591c  «^  "'i  . 

-.O^^^nlT^V  T"!;*'®'  •'■'l*'^'??52c;  No.  3  do., 
w^.he  '■n  %  ^?*L.  ^  *^*''  •»«  '-^  ''"^  49  %  c ;  standard 
white,  ,,1  (551  ^4  c ;   sample  oats.  45  V^  (n  46  %  c 

o«  ^;n'^'■~~^ '"•"  •"■»"•  l^f'-lh.  sacks,  r^H(,f 
-«.50.    spring   bran.   do..    $26(«i26.50 

».n„-  ur~^J*J.'^''''  W'inter  dear.  $C.40(r,;  6.05  ; 
Hlraigh      *6.75(5i7.10;    patent.s.    $7.15(57  65- 

*6^4  ™,',  7  V'-"'?;"'  -t^-^"^".,®-"":  '••'^ul'"-  ^rade.; 
*h.4(ir„  7.r,.,.   Ry„   flour.    $6.50(57.00   j.er   1)1.1. 


Straw. — Per   ton.    No.    1   rye,   $156^ti6.  i 
No.  2,   $14.      Oat    straw.    $8@9.         "**''-4i, 

\l-l,..~.  X»_         ,        x--_..'      7  ...    _..  .. 


Wheat. — No.    1    Northern.' $1.70 'X.  •    v„ 
$l.(i8lu;    No.    2    hard    winter.   $1.6134'      "• ' 
^^.CW-No.    2    yellow.    97c;    No.    3 "  yelh, 

Oat«. — iNo.     3     white.  51  (<r51  Vic ;  >Jo 

50V4r((50%c;      ordinary     to     laiicv,'  ^ii;' 

.>5  ^4  c.                                                                 ■  ^" 
Rye. — $1.33. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

I'hiladelphia.    Pa..    Sept.    18.   igj. 

The  week  opens  with  a  rather  quiet  m,, 
ki-t  for  solid  packed  creamery  butter  T 
with  receipts  light  and  outside  advicog  stro? 
til.-  prices  are  firmly  ruaiiit:iined.  Ladles  •« 
packing  stock  are  in  fair  demand  and  Hn 
under  light  ofTerings.  Receipts  of  highirT^ 
prints  are  kept  well  cleaned  up  at  full  pri,„ 
(  heese  rules  lirui  under  light  oflferings  «•,/ 
fair  demand.  '' 

Butter. — Solid  jincked  creamery,  fancy  iv 
ciaU.  36c:  extra.  34(535c;  extra  firsts  31? 
33 '-c;  seconds.  31(V?31«4c;  ladle  Pacini 
266-7) 28c:  nearby  j.rints.  fancy,  37c;  aver* 
extras,  35fr?36e:  do.,  firsts.  33@34e-  Jf 
seconds,  31(a)32c;  special  fancy  brandi  1 
prints,  40(a)43c.  '' 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancv  net 
1!<  -'Oc;    fair    to    good,    new.     19(tt)"l9U, 

do.,    part  skims.    ll(3>17c. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

I  ho  Horden  Company  plumped  a  new  f«et« 
into  the  market  last  week.  Friday.  Septe. 
I.er  1.).  was  the  date  for  their  announcemr 
of  their  contract  rates  for  the  next  six  moni'ii' 
More  than  usual  interost  attached  to  it,  ov 
mg  to  recent  diacussions  of  r.-ites  to  proilu 
ers.  official  and  otherwise.  Those  dealers  tk 
have  been  accustomed  to  buying  on  a  lii 
months'  contract  with  rates  named  were  tii 
en  back  when  they  learned  on  Friday  ilu: 
the  Borden  Company  had  abandoned  the  rf 
fort  to  guess  at  market  values  over  a  period 
of  SIX  months  and.  for  the  present,  at  leui 
intended  to  buy  at  what  appeared  lo  he  mu 
ket  values  from  month  to  month.  As  a  starte 
Vt  announced  a  rate  for  October  which  iij 
20  cents  a  hundred  higher  than  it  paid  lu; 
October.  The  other  dealers  who  have  boaul! 
on  SIX  month's  contracts  immediately  decide 
to  hold  back  their  contract  proposals  fori 
few  days  in  order  to  digest  the  new  factor 

The  change  in  method  of  buying  by  Bordei 
IS,  doubtless,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  faiW 
to  guess  correctly  the  market  value  fo'r  Apr 
May  and  .Tune  this  year,  and  were  obliged  i 
I'a.y  premiums  of  10  cents.  The  innccuntt 
of  the  guess  caused  trouble.  In  order  to  ibh' 
the  condition  caused  by  the  rising  cost  0' 
milk.  Mr.  Hallock.  vice  president  of  the  Bor 
den  Compan.y.  is  urging  the  adoption  of  1 
retail  price  based  on  market  conditions  tii 
changing  from  week  to  week  in  order  to  m»t 
he  situation.  The  determination  of  the  mir 
ket  value  is  going  to  be  less  of  a  cut-and-driri 
"  »"    »he   future    than    it    has    been    in  tli' 

past.  The  conditions  which  existed  in  th» 
days  of  the  milk  exchange  are  apparently  tf 
turning. 

"The  Borden  rate  for  October  is  considewil 
to  be  a  fair  one,  with  butter  7  cents  a  pound 
and  cheese  4  and   5   cents  higher  than  a  yeir 

.'ten        \i  rtrAQonf     o,,v.ni..   «-,.i    j «  , 

ly  balanced.  The  market  value  to  the  prodoc 
'n\>  f'r'"lP  B  in  the  26-cent  zone  lies  betwcn 
.1 -Ji   and  4  cents  a  quart. 

Tho  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40 
quart  cans  for  the  week  endine  Sent  16 
wero  as  follows:  e.         i   ,      . 

^'•.'''•o'"'  Milk  Crew 

f-rie     42  go9  ">  QT, 

Susquehan.i;,     6."307  "iJ; 

J\est    Shore    14.415  1,17! 

LecVawanna    63,790  l.S!!.' 

«•   X-    ^'*"*''"'    Hong   haul)  .  111.233  "82! 

N.   Y.  Central    (short   hiiun  .  22  796  '4,^ 

t'",*",'"  ,V 48.641  .Tfiflfi 

lieinirh   Vallev    ;{8,928  1  2i^3 

TTomer  Ramsdell  T,ine   .  .  .  .  ]  3^675  ^ \'- 

New   Haven    1,089  1\ 

Pennsylvania    \  17.250  'h 

Other    sources    1.310  4f 

Tot.ils    372.643        14,M: 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRICES 

The  Kxeciitivn  Cotnmittoo  of  the  Intfr 
M;ite  Milk  Producers'  Association  h.TS  fixi-d 
'■'''' ^vholesnle  price  of  milk  for  Septenihpr 
ini(..  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  f'lrfif!- 
notice. 


Sul>l<-"il"'''    -■'•    ^  **'*'• 


Pennaytvania  farmer 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 

„    ..  Elcin.   III..   Sent.    16,   191C. 

IMitter  was  higher  todav.   sales   being  miiiJ'' 

nt  32  V,  ronlK  per  pound.  '  Fifty  tubs  sold  .1! 
that  figure. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

New   York   City,    Sept.    18.    1916. 

H.i.v  and  Straw.— The  bay  market  is  quiet 
and  dr,.girj..  Prices  have  been  reduced  vet 
i^!!  b  '■*:'".",'"''  "'■"''  '*'"'  ''0"M<lprable  unsold 
,lr\,r  'lir  "■'•rai"n'«  a''«l  ''".vers  still  hoid- 
)nL'   otr      Straw    is    slow. 

Cirainf;. — The  wheat  market  is  disturbed 
with  general  tendency  to  weakness.  Develop- 
f^M.'^nr  '"  »'>»»'"'»'"«'•"  Kurope  are  a  disturbing 
fiM  tor  Kx.<  t  trade  is  light  with  every 
indication  o'  waiting  for  early  developments 
Itie  cash  market  has  been  strong  but  steady 
OfTerings  have  hrokeu  the  strength  of  the 
market  Corn  is  generally  firm  on  reports 
of   frost   damage    to    itrowing    crop.      Trade    is 


TOBACCO  MARKET 

It  is  now  known  that  a  large  part.  perhJi" 
a  m;i.iorify.  of  the  crop  of  the  present  vesr 
IS  covered  by  sale  contracts.  The  buying  cam 
paign  has  been  so  persistent.lv  j.ushed  by  thf 
large  concerns  from  the  very  beginning  and 
at  ever  increa-iing  prices  that  none  but  the 
most  oiitunistic  c.nn  long  hold  out  for  further 
advances.  Of  course  those  who  so'ld  relativp 
Iv  i>arly  and  at  jiricps  around  $l]fri.3  and  $1'-' 
'''3  are  not  very  affable  ,'it  jiresent  with  man.v 
sales  beinc-  made  11  s  high  as  $16.50(58  »nd 
.T  few  at  nn  even  hirher  price  for  broadlea' 
CnlesM  values  should  hlump  practically  tho 
whole  of  the  crop  -vvill  be  sold  inside  of  the 
next  thirty  days  .and  at  nn  average  prii"'' 
consider.'ibly  'higher   thnn    for   some   years. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  A.'- 
sociation  it  was  made  known  that  moro  than 
one-h,ilf  of  the  product  had  been  safely  hou^' 
ed.  It  was  de-irec.ited  tli;it  m-uiy  grower* 
apiiarenllv  afraid  of  frost  are  cutting  tobacofl 
which  is  sreen  ;ind  immature  and  must  re- 
sult in  deficient  weieht  and  qun.litv.  The  more 
tlioiiirbtful  are  uiiilod  in  Ihe  opinion  it  is  l""!' 
ter  to  assume  the  sliHit  chance  of  undii'.^' 
early  frost  than  to  wacrifice  so  much  by  ou! 
liiiET  Jiefore  ready.  .\t  this  meeting  attention 
was  called  to  the  present  unfairness  of  ?»?■, 
in;:  almost  the  same  jirice  for  all  classes  "' 
tobacco.  It  -was  cite<!  thfit  such  n  sitnatio" 
will  I,  nd  to  discouriige  improved  cnltnf'' 
methods  and  tlni';  ultiinntelv  result  in  a  lo"' 
to  B-rowers.  A  iii.>mber  called  attention  to  th.- 
importance  of  good  seed  and  showed  iiistBn.'''~ 
in  which  final  results  were  largely  influeneed 
'y  t)w  (|uii|i;y  of  seeil  used 
Se-iteinber   18,    1010. 


If  l-I  V       1  nil  u»  •••  - 


WMmm^^^ 


The  Cur  and  the  Coyote 


By  EDWARD  PEPLE 


H(>  w;is  ;i  <1'»K>  '""xl  tl"^y  fallod  him 
Joe.  H''  f'"*'  '"*  godfather,  hut  was 
nanit'd  fifter  ('hip  Moscby's  one  ricl« 
n'iativo  whom  the  brute  resembled 
physically — and  it  wasn't  a  compli- 
nient,  either. 

Joe's  anot'stry  wtis  a  matter  to  pass 
over  politely  and  forget.  He  was  a, 
iar^TP  ani-n.il,  •vi'^h  the  unmistakablo 
build  of  a  wolf-hound,  yet  his  blood  was 
mixed  with  many  another  hardy  breed. 
His  hair,  of  a  dirty  yellowisli  brown, 
grew  in  every  possible  way,  except  that 
designed  by  a  beautj'-loving  (Creator, 
while  hia  undershot  jaw  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  a  bull-terrier  figuring  a^ 
co-respondent  in  some  long-forgott(:ii 
seandal.  Therefore,  Joe  had  little  claim 
to  beauty;  but,  rather,  as  Frisco  Jim 
expressed  it,  "was  the  dernedes'  orn- 
ries 'looking  beas'  wes'  of  the  Mis.i- 
issip". 

Chip  Moseby  thought  of  his  rich  rela- 
tive and  smiled.  The  criticism,  harsh 
but  just,  fitted  tiie  dog  in  all  respects 
with  the  exception  of  his  eyes.  There 
Hpoke  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  Tliey 
were  beautiful,  pathetic,  dreamy,  yet 
marred — from  a  poetical  standpoint- - 
by  a  dash  of  impishness  found  only  in 
that  cordially  despised,  but  weirdly  in- 
telligent, race  of  canine  outcasts — the 
cur-dog. 

In  the  beginning  Chip  Moseby  found 
him  on  the  prairie.  How  he  had  wan- 
dered into  the  center  of  this  tracklcs- 
plain  was  indeed  a  mystery;  but  thrie 
he  was,  and  commanded  pity,  even  from 
a  cow-puncher.  Lost  and  leg-sore,  li.' 
waited  dumbly  for  three  black  bii//ard.H 
fhnt  wheeled  in  lazy  circles  above  hi.s 
head.  Chip  dismounted  and  .surveyed 
his  find  in  wonder,  striving  to  decide 
whether  to  take  the  cur  into  camp  or 
put  him  out  of  his  misery  for  once  and 
for  all  by  a  merciful  shot.  Wisdom 
called  aloud  for  the  shot,  but  something 
— a  half-remembered  something  deep 
down  inside  of  the  man — wliisp^-rod  nnd 
made  him  hesitate. 

No,  he  could  not  decide;  but,  being  a 
gambler  by  birth,  taste,  and  education, 
he  shifted  the  burden  of  responsibility 
to  the  liack  of  Chance.  The  process 
was  simple.  He  reached  for  the  heavy 
gun  which  lay  upon  his  hip,  and  poised 
a  silver  dollar  between  tlie  tlinmb  an.] 
linger  of  his  other  hand. 

"Now,  stranger,"  he  observed  cheer- 
fully, "you're  goin '  to  be  the  stakes  of 
a  showdown.  Heads,  you  go  to  camp. 
Tails,  you  go  to  the  canine  happy-hunt- 
ing grounds.  You  couldn't  ask  fei- 
anything  fairer 'n    that,   could  you?" 

He  spun  the  coin  and  caught  it  in 
his  open  |ialiii.  The  dog  cocked  his 
ears,  and  the  Texan  cocked  his  forly- 
f'iur.     Tails  lay  uppermost. 

''Vo   luck   ain't    changed    much,   pup 
py,"  sighed  the  man,  shifting  his  posi- 
tion for  a  clearer  shot  at  the  back  of 
the   sick    dog's    head.     "You've   been 
elected    this   time,   sure,   an' — " 

<^'hip  paused  suddenly,  wondering 
why,  but  pausing.  His  victim  whined 
faintly,  raised  a  pair  of  gentle,  fever- 
touched  collie  eyes,  nnd  waited.  The 
cow  puncher  eased  the  hammer  of  bis 
gnu  and  slid  the  weapon  into  its  holster. 
"Hang  the  dnwgl"  ho  muttered  be- 
iii'atli  his  breath.  "Its  jus'  like  some 
po'  li'l'  helpless,  moon-eyed  gal  what's 
— what's  calling  me  a  sneak." 

Cbiji  Moseby  dl<i  not  know  he  was 
muttering  sentiment;  but,  alone  on  a 
wide    urt'cii    prairie    with    lii'<    ponv    and 


!i  dug.  where  mine  of  his  fellow  rangers 
euuld  .see  and  laugh  at  him— well,  It 
made  no  difference,  anyway.  From  his 
.saddle-tail  he  untied  his  water-flask, 
pouring  its  contents  into  his  wide  felt 
hat;  then  he  added  a  bit  of  liquid  from 
another  and  more  precious  flask,  and 
made  an  offering  to  a  new-found  friend. 
Tlie  dog  lapjied  it  eagerly,  and  after  a 
time,  sat  upon  his  haunches,  to  devour 
the  last  crumb  and  fiber  of  Chip's  last 
ration  of  corn  bread  and  bacon,  while 
the  cow-man  looked  on  and  cursed  him 
— horribly — but   with  a  smile. 

Slipping,  sliding,  in  the  dip  of  his 
master's  saddle,  yet  wagging  a  mangy 
tail  to  show  that  he  understood,  Joe  was 
christened  and  rode  twenty  miles  to 
camp.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  camp  of 
twenty  cow  men  in  cliarge  of  eighteen 
liundred  long-horns  "on  the  graze". 
An  idle  existence  at  this  season,  moving 
as  tho  l)ig  "bunch"  listed,  and  dealing 
greasy  cards  at  all  times  save  when  in 
the  saddle  or  snoring  iieneath  the  cold 
white  stars.  The  cowmen  lived,  drank 
bad  whiskey,  gambled,  and  died — some 
times  from  delirium  tremens  or  snake- 
bites; at  other  times  from  natural  caus- 
es, such  as  being  trampled  by  a  steer.  A 
remnant  they  were  of  a  long-departed 
hero  type,  still  picturesque,  yet  lacking 
in  certain  vital  attributes. 

CHAPTEB   II 

The  camp  accepted  Joe  for  two  reaa- 
oiis;  firstly,  because  they  did  not  care 
one  way  or  the  other;  secondly,  because 
''hip  Moseby  had,  on  various  occasions, 
tiirashed  three  of  the  cowmen  in  brut- 
al, bare-knuckle  fights — and  the  rest 
liad  seen  him  do  it.  Therefore,  nineteen 
more  or  less  valuable  criticisms  were 
politely  withheld. 

For  four  .sweet  days,  Joe  ate,  drank 
and  slumbered,  recovering  both  in 
body  and  in  nerve;  then  he  rose  up 
and  began  to  take  notice.  The  first 
tiling  he  noticed  was  a  lean-flanked, 
})owerful  dog  that  had  dwelt  in  camp 
for  the  space  of  seven  months  and  felt 
at  home.  The  "homer's"  name  was 
Tonque.  He  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  known  familiarly  as  Greaser 
Sam,  a  gentleman  whose  breeds  were  as 
liadly  jnixed  as  Joe's — ^a  fact  to  which 
liointed  reference  Was  made  by  jovial 
friends  with  frequency  and  impunity. 

Tonque  was  the  only  member  in  the 
cruiip  who  openly  resented  Joe's  advent, 
lie  first  made  patomimic  overtures, 
then  displayed  a  spleenish  disappoint- 
ment at  the  stranger's  gender  and  dis- 
jiosition.  lie  bullied  the  new  dog  dread- 
fully, took  away  the  juiciest  bones,  niji- 
ped  him  in  his  tenderest  spots,  and 
cursed  iiim  in  Mexican  dog-language,  a 
thing  cumeded  by  all  linguists  to  be 
with  the  exception  of  coyote  talk — the 
vilest  of  obscene  vituperation.  Joe  bore 
in  silence  for  many  days.  He  was  a 
guest  of  Mr.  Moseby,  virtually  a  tender- 
toot,  and  uncertain  of  the  t^tiquettc  re- 
quired in  his  delicate  position.  The 
master  gave  no  orders,  and  what  was 
tlie  dog  to  do?  True,  a  bite  or  two  was 
mithing  much,  but  an  insult  sinks  far 
deeper  than  a  tooth,  and  when  the 
cattle  camp  lay  slumbering  thru  the 
niglit,  Joe's  dog  heart  ached  and  trou 
bled  him.  It  is  a  hopeless  sort  of  thing 
to  stand  a  l>ii!lying  for  the  sake  of  eti- 
quette, but  somewhere  thru  the  mon- 
yrei's  many  breeds  ran  tlie  blond  of  a 
i^entleman     dog;     so    Joe    ..^-nve    iiji    his 


boiiiH    iiiid     tiiiik     liis-    bites    without    a 
growl. 

"Hitn  dern  coward!"  tittered  (ireas 
er  Ham,  pointing  at  the  cur  contemjitn- 
ously     with     his     soup-spoon.       "Tha's 
fonny.     Big  dog — no  fight." 

"   How  much  dy'e  think  so?"  inquir- 
ed   Chip   Moseby.    puffing   at    his    com 
cob   leisurely. 

* '  Ki '  dollar!"  chirped  the  Mexiciiii 
cook,   his   little   rat   eyes    twinkling. 

"Make  it  ten,"  said  Chip,  with  a 
cfu-eless  shrug,  "and  Joe '11  chase  that 
rtibliit's  whelp  of  yo 'r 'n  plumb  off'n 
the  range ^" 

<!reaser  Sam  laughed  joyfully  and 
produced  a  month's  pay  in  silver  and 
ilirty  notes.  Yank  Collins  was  made 
stakeholder,  while  Chip,  stone  deaf  to 
the  warnings  of  certain  unbelievers, 
knocked  the  dottle  from  his  pipe  and 
whistled  to  his  dog.  Joe  came  over — 
for  protection,  it  seemed — and  laid  a 
trembling  chin  on  his  master's  knee. 

"Joe,  ole  man,"  asked  Chip,  in  the 
tone  of  a  mother's  tender  solicitude, 
' '  is  that  there  Mexican  skunk  a  pes- 
terin'  of  you?" 

The  dog,  of  course,  said  nothing — that 
is.  verballv — ^but  his  two  great,  glorious 
eyes  spoke  volumes.  In  them  the  mas- 
ter read  his  earnest,  but  respectful  jdea: 
"Mr.  Moseby,  sir,  if  you  will  ouly 
sav  the  word  and  allow  me  to  chew  up 
that  ibowb'gged  son  of  a  one-eyed 
pariah.  I'll  love  you  till  the  crack  of 
1 1 00m!  " 

The  master,  who  was  a  gentleman 
fighter  himself,  smiled  grimly,  stroked 
the  ugly  head,  and  waved  his  pipe-stem 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  bump- 
tious Tonque. 

"All  right,  son,  go  eat  him  up!'* 
It    may    here    be    stated    that    one   of 
Joe's    grandest    qualities   lay    in    strict 
obedience;    or,    failing   in    the  letter   of 
tomni.'ind,  he  did  his  best. 

Tlie  incident  occurred  just  aft.',  din 
ner,  when  the  cow-punchers,  replete 
with  coffee  and  fried  bacon,  were  en 
.joying  a  quiet  smoke.  They  rose  to  a 
man,  formed  a  whooping  ring  about  1.  e 
contestants  fur  camp  prestige,  and  wag 
ered  on  the  outcome.  The  battle,  minus 
revolting  details,  was  soon  over  and  all 
bets  paid,  for — briefly — Joe  did  his 
best.  Only  an  angel  or  a  ring-seasoned 
bull-terrier  could  have  done  mor?. 
Greaser  Sam  lost  twenty  dollars.  Chip 
Moseby  won  ninety.  Tonque,  the  bully, 
yelping  in  the  dim  distance,  lost  all  of 
his  pride,  the  better  portion  of  one  ear, 
and  quite  a  depressing  quantity  of  hide 
and  hair. 

.foe  barked  ome.  a.  hoarse  shout  of 
unlioly  joy — which  was  only  human,  af- 
ter all — then  sat  down  modestly.  Ii«  Led 
his  wounds,  and  counted  up  the  cost 
of  Ills  \  ictory.  He  had  made  one  enemy, 
and  many  friends;  but  Greaser  Snm  was 
onl.v  a  cook,  anyway — so  the  sting  nf 
;i  dozen  tagged  bites  was  peace  unutter- 
:ibie. 

Later,  Sam  partially  squared  the  ac- 
count by  pouring  a  dipper  of  boiling 
grease  on  Joe's  back.  Thus,  by  the  time 
ten  inches  of  hide  curled  up,  peeled  ofl" 
and  healed  up  again,  the  cur-dog  loath- 
I'd  all  breeds  of  Mexicans,  and  one  in 
particular.  Also,  .Foe  suffered  some  in 
tlie  matter  of  scrajis  and  bones;  then 
affairs  took  a  turn  for  the  better.  Greasi- 
er Sam,  while  revelling  in  a  noon-tide 
.siesta,  inadvertently  rolled  on  a  rattle- 
snake, and,  in  spite  of  a  copious  supply 
of  antidote  on  hand,  passed  out  in  iiid- 
eous  agony. 

.Vt  the  unpretentious  funeral  Joe  con- 
tri;lled  his  features  admirably,  with  the 
one  exception  of  his  tail,  which  would 
wag  itself  in  spite  of  every  gentleman- 
ly instinct.  This  was  wrong,  of  course, 
but  a  dog's  Ideas  on  the  ethics  of  retri- 
bution are  simple  and  direct.  Jor<  wiis 
glad — very  glad.  He  threshed  jioor 
Tonque    again-  not     from     malice.     Imf 
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iiierily  lu  a  spirit  of  exuberance.  Oo<: 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  an  Irish  set- 
ter, tim  .foe   was  unaware  of  it. 

OHAPTEB  III 

.Vnd  now  the  waif  began  to  find  his 
ovMi.  He  learned  the  profession  of  cow- 
pu'iching,  together  with  the  arts  and  ob 
servanc(;s  thereof.  He  could  aid  in  a 
round-up  nobly,  for  his  wolf-hound 
length  of  limb  gave  liim  speed,  whieli 
made  even  the  tough  little  broncho.s 
envious.  At  branding-time  he  could 
dive  into  the  herd  and  "cut  out"  any 
ealf  desired,  then  hold  the  evil-minded 
mother  en  tete-a-tete  till  the  irons  di<l 
their  work.  This  saved  the  cowmen 
miicli  exertion,  but  was  hard  on  the  cat 
tie,  and  harder  still,  as  it  proved,  on 
Joe. 

His  deeds  were  praised  just  a  frac- 
tion too  highly,  so  the  cur-dog  lost  his 
head,  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  grew 
"sassv" — an    elusive    state    to    which 


even  humans  are  subject.  It  was  born'» 
in  upon  Joe  that  he  owned  the  camp, 
the  bucking  broncos,  the  grazing  long- 
horns,  and,  yea,  even  the  prairie  itself 
for  a  most  expansive  sweep,  and  life 
seemed  good  to  him. 

"Say,  Chip,"  remarked  Frisco  Jiin, 
with  befitting  solemnity,  "  thet  there 
dog  o'  yo'r'n  is  gittin '  too  cocky  fer 
to  live  a  minute.  He  don't  need  nothin ' 
but  a  straw  hat,  'n'  a  toothpick  shoved 
in  his  face,  to  put  me  in  min '  0'  thet 
li'l'  English  maverick  what  herded 
with  us  last  August.  You  recollect  'im 
Chip — one  eye-glass  'n '  a  hired  man  fer 
to  tote  his  shotgun!  " 

Few  cowmen,  however,  are  troubled 
because  of  a  cur-dog's  vanity;  there- 
fore, they  submitted  to  his  patronizing 
familiarity  and  rebuked  him  not.  They 
loved  liim  for  his  grit,  liis  speed,  his 
brains.  They  flattered  him  and  spoiled 
liim,  sharing,  on  common  terms,  their 
board  and  bed — especially  the  bed  com- 
posed of  a  rolled-up  blanket  with  Joe 
on  the  outside.  Of  course,  there  were 
fleas — hundreds  of  fleas — but  a  hero  of 
the  plains  soon  learns  to  overlook  the 
little  things  of  life;  besides,  it  was  good 
to  feel  a  warm  dog  in  the  small  of  a  fel- 
low's back  when  the  wind  was  nippy 
and  from  the  north.  Thus  Joe  waxed 
fat    aud  prospered    in    his  pride. 

It  is  strange  how  a  mongrel's  breed.> 
will  crop  out  singly,  and,  for  the  timf 
being,  dominate  all  other  traits;  yet 
this  was  the  case  with  .loe.  In  a  fight 
of  any  kind  his  bull-Irish  came  to  the 
fore  with  a  rush,  the  undershot  ja^v  fig- 
uring as  a  consjdcuous  racial  mark.  The 
wolf-hound  strain  developed  nolely 
when  ho  caught  a  lean,  healthy  jack 
rabbit  in  a  straightaway  race,  brought 
iiiin  into  camp,  and  ate  him  before  the 
eves  of  an  admiring  crowd.  His  keen, 
pathetic  sensitiveness  was  no  doubt  in- 
herited from  the  collie  stock;  but  of 
flint  there  is  more  to  follow. 

.Vt  present  Joe's  cur-dog  intelligence 
and  sense  of  humor  lay  uppermost,  lead 
ing  him  to  the  performance  of  tricks. 
These  he  could  do  without  number, 
fetching,  carrying,  or  standing  on  his 
hind  leg.i  to  lieg  for  bacon  and  applause. 
Me  coulil  imitate  a  bucking  bronco  or 
a  pawing  bull.  Also,  he  said  his  pray- 
ers in  the  manner  of  certain  far-distant 
Christians — a  feat,  by  the  bye,  whipii 
tione  of  his  associates  had  achieved  in 
years.  He  named  the  value  of  poker- 
ehips  by  barks,  and,  finally,  could  muz- 
zle a  deck  of  ovil-smelling  cards,  select- 
ing any  named  ace  or  deuce  spot,  an  ac- 
complishment which  was  \oii-ed  abroad 
and  thrilled  the  great  southwest  with 
wonder  and  delight. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  marveled  at  that  .i 
carelessly  born  cur  dog.  nione  nnd  sur- 
feited with  adulation.  «hoiild  weakc  1 
and  lose  his  griji  on  modesty?  Joe  lost 
it,  but  not   irtecovi  rublv,  for  about  this 
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time  liP  met  his  Waterloo,  and  a  mangy 
NajtoloDU  rested  for  a  space  on  the  isle 
of  mortification. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


CHAPTER    IV 

A  light  froat  fell,  and  with  it  camo 
the  coyotes.  Joe  had  never  seen  a  coy- 
ote, and  his  interest  was  aroused — Irish 
interest,  mixed  with  American  superior- 
ity. A  lazy  white  moon  swung  over 
the  horizon,  quenching  the  campfire's 
glow  and  flooding  the  plain  with  a 
ghostly  glory.  From  far  away  in  the 
east  came  a  melancholy  yapping,  and 
Joe  rose  up  and  listened.  Suddenly, 
from  nowhere,  appeared  the  first  coyote 
— a  splendid,  strapping  specimen,  with 
yellow  black  flanks  and  a  flaunting, 
feathered  tail.  He  took  a  clump  of 
sage  brush  at  a  bound,  lit  on  his  haunch- 
es, pointed  his  nose  toward  the  sky's 
dome,  and  loosened  one  quivering  ghoul- 
ish wail. 

As  has  been  said,  the  dog  was  in- 
terested. There  was  something  more. 
He  was  stricken  dumb — paralyzed — by 
this  cool  effrontery.  Here  was  an  ar- 
rogant stranger,  sitting — without  the 
courtesy  of  an  invitation — upon  Joe's 
own  prairie,  disturbing  the  peace  in  a 
hateful,  alien  tongue.  The  serene  cheek 
of  it!  A  devil-lipped  pitch-imp!  yap- 
ping at  Joe's  moon! 

A  pair  of  pathetic  collie  eyes  swept 
slowly  round  the  circle  of  recumbent 
cow-men,  resting  at  last  upon  the  mas- 
ter, and  seeming — in  camp  vernacular — 
to  inquire,  as  plain  as  words:  "Fer 
Jeroosy's  sake,  Mr.  Moseby,  what  is 
itt" 

A  camp  humorist  kindly  supplied  the 
information. 

"That  there's  a  hell-warbler.  Sick 
him,  Joe." 

Joe  took  the  suggestion  without  par- 
ley. A  noiseless  brown  streak  made  out 
toward  the  serenader,  but  Mr.  Coyote 
saw  it  coming.  He  ended  his  song  with 
a  crisp  crescendo  and  departed  in  an 
easy,  shambling  lope.  The  dog  was  too 
much  occupied  to  hear  the  coarse  ripple 
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see  the  master  stir  a  sleeper  with  his 
foot  and  remark  with  a  widening  grin: 

"Come,  git  up,  Tony,  'n'  see  the 
spote.  My  dawg's  a  linkin'  it  after  a 
ki-yote." 

A  more  perfect  stage  could  not  have 
been  desired;  the  moon  for  footlight, 
Tonque  and  nineteen  cow-men  as  the 
audience,  a  coyote  for  comedian,  and 
Joe,  of  course,  the  star.  The  chase 
went  south  for  half  a  mile,  doubled  it- 
self, and  passed  the  camp  again,  the 
maneuver  being  repeated  six  separate 
times,  apparently  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  watched.  It  was  a  close  race, 
too,  or  seemed  to  be,  for  seldom  was  the 
eur's  black  muzzle  more  than  a  yard  or 
so  behind  his  victim's  tail. 

Never  befiore  had  the  wolf-hound 
breed  cropped  out  so  strongly.  Joe  ran 
low;  his  muscles  ached  and  burned,  his 
eyes  protruded,  and  he  whimpered  in 
desire;  yet,  strive  as  he  would,  he  fail- 
ed to  reduce  the  lead,  while  the  beast 
in  front  reeled  onward  with  a  shambling 
lope.     Think  of  it!  A  lope! 

But  now  Joe  gained.  He  moaned 
aloud  with  joy.  His  blood  was  up,  and 
he  went  for  his  enemy  in  crazy,  heart- 
breaking leaps.  Three  times  he  snap- 
ped, and  bit  nothing  but  his  own  dry 
tongue;  then  something  happened.  The 
coyote,  tiring  of  the  game,  took  his  foot 
in  his  hand,  so  to  speak,  and  faded  awav 
as  a  woodcock  leaves  a  weasel. 

Joe  sat  down  and  thought  about  it. 
Nothing  short  of  a  pistol-ball  could 
travel  like  that  little  black  dot  on  the 
far  horizon.  There  was  something  wrong 
about  the  whole  affair,  but  just  what 
the  enr-dog  could  not  figure  out.  Possi- 
bly the  cowmen  might  enlighten  him 
and  offer  sympathy;  so,  with  this  false 
hope  at  heart,  he  went  back  slowly,  :.ia 
liot  breath  coming  in  labored  gasps,  his 


stnmji  tail  sagging  sadly.  His  roco;*- 
tion,  however,  was  very  different  from 
the  one  so  fondly  hoped  for.  Instead 
of  pats  and  a  courteous  explanation, 
they  greeted  him  with  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter— a  taunt  which  stung  him  to  tlie 
very  quick. 

That  dogs  are  sensitive  to  ridicule  is 
a  fact  too  patent  to  admit  of  argument; 
but  collies,  perhaps,  are  the  most  hu- 
manly sensitive  of  all.  And  this  is 
where  Joe  'a  collie  breed  cropped  out  to 
stay.  He  was  stunned  at  first.  He 
couldn't  take  it  in;  but  when  the  taunts 
continued,  the  dog's  already  heated 
blood  began  to  boil.  He  was  fighting 
for  his  last  torn  shred  of  pride — and 
pride  dies  hard. 

He  crouched  beside  the  camp-fire,  his 
rough  hair  bristling  down  his  spine,  his 
ugly  nose  distorted  by  an  uglier  wrinkle 
still.  And  when  at  last  Sprig  Flani- 
gan — ^the  humorist,  by  the  way,  who  had 
sicked  Joe  on — ^laughed  louder  than  the 
rest,  and  pointed  a  derisive  finger  at 
the  hero  fallen  low,  then  the  cur  saw 
red  and  forgot  to  be  a  gentleman. 

At  best  a  rawhide  boot  is  a  rather 
tough  proposition,  but  Joe  bit  thru  it, 
thru  the  trousers  beneath  them,  thru 
flesh  and  sinew,  till  his  strong  teeth 
met.  With  a  bellow  of  rage  and  pain, 
the  humorist  wrenched  away  and  reach- 
ed for  his  big  blue  gun.  He  was  a  quick 
chap,  but  Chip  Moseby  was  a  fraction 
quicker.  His  hand  flew  out  and  dis- 
turbed the  pot-shot  aim,  while  the  bul- 
let went  whining  out  across  the  prairie, 
impairing  the  market  value  of  an  in- 
nocent long-horn. 

"Drop  it!"  commanded  Chip,  then 
added,  by  way  of  pacifying  argument: 
"Ef  you  had  made  a  screamin'  ass  of 
yo  'self  like  Joe  had,  an '  we  'd  'a '  laugh- 
ed at  you,  burn  me  if  you  wouldn't 
want  to  cut  our  throats!" 

This  was  logic,  but  Sprig,  in  his  mis- 
ery, failed  to  see  it.  He,  too,  was  Irish. 
His  fingers  tingled  on  his  smoking  gun, 
while  he  urged  his  death-claim  with 
quivering  chin. 

'*The-'  murderin''  divii's  whelp!  He's 
chawed  a  piece  outer  me  leg." 

Chip  Moseby  retorted  promptly  and 
heartlessly. 

"Well,  charge  the  so'  place  up  to  pro- 
fit an'  loss,  an'  run  an'  tell  yer  mom- 
mer.  Now  shet  up,  or  I'll  bloody  your 
nose." 

This,  also,  was  logic;  besides.  Sprig's 
nose  had  been  bloodied  once  before,  and 
memory  lingered.  Therefore,  he  drop- 
ped the  discussion  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
tied  up  his  leg  with  a  whisky-soaked 
rag,  and  strove  to  forget  the  incident. 

CHAPTER    V 

So  much  for  the  man's  wound.  The 
dog  had  received  a  deeper  one — larger 
and  more  pitiless.  A  bull's-eye  had 
been  made  of  his  vanity,  and  only  death 
or  the  coyote's  Wood  could  soothe  the 
pain  away. 

Next  morning  he  tried  to  persuadf 
himself  that  it  all  had  been  a  dream; 
but  Sprig  Flannigan  limped,  and  a  dog's 
Iieart  doesn't  ache  so  fiercely  because 
of  dreams.  The  day  dragged  on,  but 
reached  a  close  at  last.  A  purple  twi- 
light came  sneaking  over  the  west, 
deeper,  darker,  till  the  lazy  moon  arose, 
and  again  the  camp-fire  paled — a  lonely, 
dickering  blot.li  ou  a  vast  white  sea. 
And  silence  fell— God's  silence  which 
even  a  whisper   mars. 

From  out  the  east  a  whisper  leaked — 
a  faint  yap!  yap!  that  rose  and  sank 
again.  Joe  heard  it,  and  strove  to  give 
no  sign,  but  his  hair  would  rise,  and 
his  lips  rolled  back  from  his  yellow 
fangs.  Silence  again,  more  holy  than 
before;  then  a  ghost-beast  leaped  the 
sage  brush,  squatted  and  profaned  the 
night  with  a  shattered,  driveling  howl. 

"Hi,  .Toe I  "  said  a  merry  hearted  gen- 
tl.'inan,  "  1  :....•;. ',,  yer  frian*  a  callin'." 
(To  he  concluded.)  i 
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PIECES  to  SPEAK 

RIME  OF  THE  PLOWMAN 


It's  some  folk's  joy  to  hunt  and  fish. 

Or  trap  the  lakes  an'  streams, 
.\n '   some   seeks   recreation 

In  dreamin'  idle  dreams. 
Some  folks  is  active  all  the  time 

An '  some,  when  pleasure  calls, 
•le.s'  i)olish  oft"  the  top  fence-rails 

With    the    seats   of   their   overalls. 
Hut    if  it's  me   you're   askin ' 

What  pleasures   most  divert, 
I  like  to  hear  the  harness  creak 

An'  amell   the   blessed   dirt! 

I  like  to  trudge  the  furrer 

With    the    lines   around   my   back, 
.\n'  the  blackbirds  all  a-scramblin' 

Fer  the  bugs  along  my  track. 
I   like   it   in   the   mornin' 

When  the  breez  is  brisk  an'  cool. 
An'  the  kids  with  their  shinin'  dinner 
pails 

Oo   pokin'  off  to   school. 
I  like  to  sort  o'  feel  the  wind 

.\-puflin'    out    my    shirt, 
.\n'  hear  the  trace  chains  jingle 

An*   smell   the    blessed   dirt. 

I   like  to  hold  the  handles 

Where  the  hard-head  rocks  abound. 
(There 'd  be  no  sport  in  plowin' 

If  it  wa'n't  fer  stony  ground.) 
I  like  to  hold    'em  steady 

With  a  grip  that's  middling  strong 
An'  keep  my  ribs  from  gettin'  sore 

With  poundin'  all   day  long. 
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The  rocks  don't  catch  me  uappin  ' 
Fer  my  nerves  is  all  alert — 

A  feller  can't  be  sleepy 
An'  smell  the  bles.sed  dirt. 

I  like  to  see  the  horses  sweat, 

An'  sweat  myself  as  well. 
It  ain't  no  harm  to  horse  nor  man 

So  fer  as  I  can  tell. 
An'  I  like  to  stop  an'  rest  my  team, 

An'  loosen  up  their  reins. 
An'  slacken  up  their  belly  bands. 

An'  straighten  out  their  manes. 
An'  pull  their  collars  forward 

If  I  think  their  shoulders  hurt. 
An'  sprawl  myself  upon  the  ground 

An'  smell  the  blessed  dirt. 

An '  when  tlie  bell  reminds  me 

That  the  hour  is  gettin'  late, 
I  like  to  drop  their  traces 

An*  drive   'em  to  the  gate. 
I  like  to  take  their  bridles  off. 

An'  really  I  don't  think 
Of  much  that  I  like  better 

Than   to  watch   my  horses  drink. 
T  like  to  see    'em   snort  an'  blow 

An '  make  the  water  squirt. 
After    workin'   all    the    mornin' 

Plowin'  up  the  blessed  dirt. 

The  city  has  no  charms  fer  me 

That  anyways  compares 
With   the  joy  I  get  in  plowin' 

With  a  spankin'  team  of  mares. 
An'  when  I'm  thru  at  evenin' 

j\n'   doin'    up  the   chores, 
I  thank  the  Lord  who  lets  me  work 

In  His   big  out  of-doors. 
Tlie  farmer's  life's  the  life  fer   me, 

An'  freely  I  assert 
The  grandest  thing  about   it 

Is  to  plow  God's  blessed  dirt, 

— R.   S.   Clark    in    students'   contest    at 
Michigan   Agricultural  College. 
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Hosiery  That  Stands 
The  Children's  Romping 

Don't  get  discouraged  when  the  children 
come  racing  in  with  dollar-sized  holes  in 
their  stockings.  Let  them  wear  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery  and  you  will  not  live  in 
terror  of  the  holes.  It  is  made  strongest 
where  the  wear  is  hardest.  The  knees  are 
triple  strength  and  the  heels,  soles  and  toes 
are  heavily  reinforced.  Mothers,  every- 
where, are  doing  less  darning,  because 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

rOR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILOREN 

gives  everybody  in  the  family  longer 
wear.  At  the  low  price  of  10,  15  and 
25  cents  this  hosiery  is  guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 
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The  2S-cent  Durable 
Durham  Mercerized  Ho- 
siery pleases  the  p<irtic- 
ular  women.  Lookitot/er 
at  your  dealers. 

DURHAM 

HOSIERY  MILLS 

Durham,  N.  C. 
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Finance  and  Investment 
Securities 

By  J.  R.MILLIGAN 

Equipment  Bonds  or  Oar  Trusts 

I'robiiltl.V  ""  'yi'^'  "'  ^hort-tinio  rail- 
road sccuntu's  js  so  highly  regarded  as 
the  ('(iiuiinuMit  bonds,  or  car  trusts, 
which  have  come  into  prominence  dur- 
,n?  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so.  The 
iilan  of  >»«"'^'  '^^  admirably  adapted  and 
the  means  of  financing  is  sound.  Equip- 
ment bonds  are  sold  to  provide  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock,  lo- 
comotives and  other  equipment.  The 
railroad  company  pays  in  cash  a  mar 
gin  of  from  15  to  25  jtercent,  and  equip- 
ments hearing  interest  from  4^  to  fi 
percent  are  issued  to  jirovide  funds  for 
the  balance.  The  jiaper  is  usually  issued 
under  what  is  known  as  the  "  I'hiladel 
phia  Plan",  which  seems  to  provi<le 
the  proper  principal  for  the  issuance  of 
equipment  bonds.  Penn.sylvania  is  a 
state  of  unusual  laws,  where  a  condi 
tional  sales  contract  is  not  good  against 
the  creditor  of  the  vcntlee,  i.e.  change 
of  possession  of  equipment  places  a 
good  title  to  the  vendee.  .\  creditor 
then  assumes  that  the  possession  im- 
phes  ownership  and  extends  credit  will- 
ingly. The  lease  method  under  which 
the  equipment  is  owned  by  the  building 
company  and  leased  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, which  h.is,  of  course,  po.ssessioii 
of  the  equipment,  offers  a  legal  .substi- 
tute to  this  obstacle. 

The  modern  trust  deed  or  indenture 
sccurinij  equipment  bonds  is  an  agree- 
ment between  three  parties:  The  rail- 
road, bond  house  or  association,  and 
trustee.  The  railroad  cttvonants  to 
maintain  the  equipment  in  good  order 
and  replace  it  in  case  of  damage.  A 
complete  statement  furnished  yearly  as 
to  condition  and  location  of  equipment 
IS  usual  and  the  bankers  are  allowed  ac- 
cess for  inspection.  This  particular  fea- 
ture is  rather  unnecessary,  due  to  the 
I'ppr  kpen  de'i'"''  "n  th**  part  of  the  rgil- 
road  to  maintain  its  rolling  stock  in 
good  conditidii  at  all  times. 

The  usual  e(|uij»nient  bond  matures 
over  a  period  of  not  exceeding  15  years, 
and  is  paid  off  much  fa.ster  than  the 
property  depreciates,  usually  S  [)ercent 
each  year.  The  life  of  steel  cars  is  esti- 
mated at  25  years,  and  by  that  time,  of 
course,  the  debt  has  been  a  long  time 
retired.  This  maturity  arrangement  has 
given  investors  a  wide  choice,  and  the 
experience  of  most  bankers  has  been 
that  the  investors  i)ur(hase  the  longer 
maturities,  and  the  l<anks  the  shorter 
lines. 

Under  railroad  receivership  the  his- 
tory of  equipment  bonds  is  such  that 
every  confidence  as  to  their  merit  should 
be  enjoyed  by  the  investor.  A  railroad 
receiver  realizes  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  his  c(|uipment  in  shape  for 
business,  and  of  allowing  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  his  possession  of  sufficient 
facilities  to  handle  what  'business  is 
offered;  consequently,  there  is  seldom  a 
sustained  default  on  such  bonds  —  in 
fact,  only  one  railroad  has  |)roduced  a 
permanent  default  to  the  equipment 
bondholder.  Payment  of  equipment 
bonds  is  a  matter  of  business  exped- 
iency and  the  receiver  recognizes  this 
fact  and  applies  it. 

In  view  of  the  history  and  preferen- 
tial claims  enjoyed  by  such  obligations, 
the  question  arises,  "Why  do  equip 
"lents  yield  higher  than  a  good  railroad 
mortgage  bond?"  This  is  answered  by 
"le  fact  that  equipments  are  not  fully 
appreciated  or  understood,  and  because 
the  security  is  a  chattel  mortgage, 
"iirthcrmore,  rolling  stock  deteriorates 
^'Pry  rapidly;  it  may  be  stolen,  lost,  or 
•lestfoyed  by  fire  or  wreck;  but  in  the 
"pinion  of  experts,  ample  provision  has 
been  made  against  any  of  these  con 
'i!it;ciici,.s.    .\[;;iiii,  equipment    iMsiie^   ;>ie 


PennsytVanta  Farmer 
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uot  very  large,  and  owing  to  their  short 
lite,  the  issue  lias  \<ry  littb.'  chance  to 
become  well  known  or  vvi-II  scasoiu'd, 
also,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  ap- 
preciation  ill   value. 

The  investor  who  wishes  a  little  high- 
er return  tlian  that  obtained  on  other 
railroad  issiics  should  recognize  the  pe- 
culiar merit  of  equipments  for  his  ovvii 
purjiose,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
market  obtaining  in  them.  At  the  pro- 
sent  time  good  equipments  may  be  hati 
at  prices  to  yield  from  4  percent  up  to 
5  percent,  the  higher  price  usually  be- 
ing asked  for  the  shorter  maturities  and 
the  cheaper  price  for  the  longer  one. 
F'articular  ofiferings  may  be  received 
from  your  own  banker  or  bond  iiouse. 
Insurance  Company 

I  note  your  department  giving  finan- 
cial advice.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety stands  as  a  company  to  insure 
with?  The  agent  says  it  is  all  right,  of 
course,  but  T  would  like  your  judgment 
on    the   matter. — Reader,   Eldred,   Pa. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety IS  one  of  the  strongest  in.suranci 
companies  in  existence,  and  you  noe.l 
have  no  hesitancy  in  insuring  your  full 
line  therein  The  management  Is  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  biggest  bus! 
ne.ss  men  in  this  country,  and  your  s.d- 
ection  for  the  purpose  you  mention  is 
an  admirable  one. 


NEW  BULLETINS 

From  Michigan  AgTi«ultural  Col- 
lege, East  Lansing,  Mich: 

Special  Bulletin,  No.  77.  Leaf  Sjiot 
Disease  of  Celery,  or  Celery  Blight.  Il- 
lustrated, 8  pages. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  76.  Transfer- 
ring Bees.  Illustrated,  16  pages.  Tuis 
is  the  first  number  of  a  [irojKised  sen  'S 
oil  the  subject  of  bee-nianagement,  di.>- 
cussing  the  handling  and  transferring 
of  bees. 

Two  bulletins  have  been  received 
from  The  Soil  Improvement  Committee, 
1429   Munsey    Building,    Baltimore,    .Md. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Winter  Wheat  and  lis 
(Julture. 

Bulletin  No.  18.  Wheat  Production. 

Pamphlet  No.  IS.  Nitrogen  from  Le- 
gumes.    Three  pa[)ers. 

Bulletin  No.  293.  The  Grape-Berry 
Worm.  50  [lages,  including  20  page.-,  of 
plates.  Gives  description  and  life  his- 
tory of  experimental  spraying  tests, 
means  of  control  and  spraying  machin- 
ery. 

The  above  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  request  containing  name 
and  address  to  the  institution  publish- 
ing them. 


DIGEST    OF    NEW   JERSEY    DAIRY 
LAW 


The  new  dairy  la>w,  regulating  the 
weighing,  testing  and  purchasing  of 
milk  and  cream  in  certain  cases,  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  at  its 
last  session,  went  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1916.  Prof.  W.  J.  Carson, 
dairy  husbandman  of  the  New  .Torsoy 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has 
prepared  a  circular  (No.  62)  contain- 
ing a  digest  and  copy  of  the  !aA.  The 
circular  gives  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  this  law, 
.1  detailed  explanation  of  the  require- 
ments, a  blank  fonm  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  tester's  license  examination 
and  a  list  of  dates  'when  examinations 
for  such  a  license  will  be  hold  at  tfie 
Kxperiment  Station.  A  list  of  the 
creameries  in  New  Jersey,  with  the 
name  of  the  ox)erator  of  each,  also  is 
a^iveu.  A  copy  of  this  circular  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it  of  the 
.iliove  stiitioii.  New  Brim'«wick,   Y.  .1. 
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Do  You  Pay  Taxes 
On  Idle  Acres? 

There  are  dollars  under  the  stumps — crop  money  that 
belongs  to  you.  Get  it  out.  Remove  the  stumps 
yourself.  Blow  them  into  easily  handled  pieces  with 
Farm  Powder.  You  can  do  it  quickly,  easily  and 
thorouf^hly  in  the  most  economical  way.  No  experi- 
ence or  skill  is  needed  if  you  use 

/Itlas  Farm  Pbwdei 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


TbeOr^iR^  Fann  PoNder 

hole,  load  it, 


lust  punch  a 

light  a  fuse  and  the  work  is 
done!  Your  stump  field  is  in- 
stantly transformed  into  fer- 
tile, virgin  land.  The  profits 
from  the  first  crop  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  clearing. 


Dig  ditches,  make  tree  holes, 
shatter  boulders  and  blast  the 
subsoil  with  Atlas  Farm  Pow- 
der— made  especially  for  farm 
work.  It  does  the  worL  better 
and  costs  less  than  labor.  Ask 
the  Atlas  dealer  for  prices. 


G«t  "Better  Fanninc"  Book— FREE 

Better  Faimine,"  (ully  illuitt«led,  »how»  how 
Allai  F»fm  Powder  may  be  used  to  increase  the 
lertility  of  the  toil,  improve  orchards,  and  save 
money  in  many  kinds  of  work      Mail  the  coupon. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office*.  WilminKten.  Del. 

Stlci   Offices      BitminKbam,    Boston.    HuuehtoD, 
lopliD,  Kansas  City.  Knoxville.  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  St.  Loois 
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ATLAS  POWDER  CO..  Wilmington,  Del. 
Send  me  your  74-pa|ie  tjouk  "Better  Farming." 
i  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  (or  tbej 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  PS 


Slump  Blantlag 
Buuldrr  Blading 
Subsoil  Blasting 


Tree  Plaotiog 
Dilcb  Digging 
OuafrylogMiotag 


^ 


Name. 


Address . 


HESS 


rCKIILI^LKd 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

S«ad  (or  Crop  Pkotograph  Book  D. 
Dealers  and  Agents  WsAted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4di  &  Chestnut  Su. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIOIAKY  or  TMI  «HtlllC«N  AQRI.  CHCM     CO. 


DON'T  Put  Your 

NEW  CORN 
Into  a  RAT  House 

Oriiinnry  wood  criba  harbor  rats  mice 
•nd  other  vermio  which  tiestroy  t!ioi»' 
■aoda  of  bushels  of  corn  «very  yeiir 
SlarvaUiMnuulaiidasvayautoonibyputUDCup 


llywsf\aUi&(bm  Cribs 


Ooet  fie  mere  than  wood— bat 

■  life-time  Uade  of  rust-proof, 
mrforat^d,  galvanized  iron 
Comt!  io  acctiuna     Kaiiily  pat  op. 

PIRB  PMOOF.  RAT-FHOOP 
Ligbtninir-prcK)!  weather-proof, 
bird-proof  thief-proof — cure  com 
better:  keen  it  drier,  free  from 
oHwId  MaoyalMaAatrtM  f>rieMlaw. 
Frslgbtpatd     WrtU  for  Plws  caMw 

Iron  Crib  *  Bin  Co.  J-^^*^ 


Roman  Auto  Coe 
1000  Used  Autos 

Special  September  Prices 

^lOli'    OUIO    iKVS    tK\JV\J 

Sead     Today     for     Catalog     "A" 
See    Our    Prices    &    List    of   Cars 

A  FEW   SPECIALS: 

1916    CHALMERS    Touring    $700 

1916    PULLMAN    Touring    $450 

1916   MAXWELL   Touring    $450 

BCICK,    late  model    $300 

CADILLAC,    late    style    $310 

OVERLAND  Roadster   like  n»w    .$275 

HUDSON   Touring,   eqaipped    ...$300 

And    1000   others,    $150    to   $750. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO,  Inc. 

203   K.   Broad   St.,    PhUa..    Pa. 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


The  tlmplitt  machine  oa  the  market  (or  iptetdlnt  evtul^ 
time  and  ferillizer.  Equipped  with  full  leagih  tcreea  aad 
fotdiac  hinged  lid  Combined  axle  and  agitator  thali 
the  «implett  construction  Positive  force  leed  Iniurrd  by 
combination  <\  rhomboidal  shaped  dischatgi  koUi. 
cur-i'ed  iteelbottoin  and  steel  aidtatort,  tbeatlng  aad 
forcing  ibe  maieiul  out  In  a  deadr  flow  Thlt  la  the 
machine  your  trade  will  want.     Wtiie  for  prices 

BENCH  A  OROMGOLO  CO..  1B00  Bth  In  ,  YORK.  PA. 
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Every  year  buodrede  more  far- 
incrs  buy  buskers  aa  tbc y  tlDd  the 
most  economical  efficient  way  to  save  all  the 
t^u«  of  acorn  crop  is  to  buak  tbc  cars  and  make     'n 
fodder  of  leaves  and  stalks  Appleton  was  the  llrstt 
successful  husker.  Appletons  made  years  ago  are* 
giTincKoodserrlcetoday.  Few  parta.extra strong, 
meao  long  life,  lew  repairs  and  sure  d«pe*u2a6i^ttv. 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 

WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 
tbtn  any  bunker  of  equal  nize  Appleton  bufka  cleanest. 
Hbells  least. has  most  efficient  CO  raeaver.  Cuts  or  shreds 
leaves  and  etalka  while  busking  ears.  Fodder  value 
saved  from  email  acreage  pays  its  cost.  Easiest,  aaisst 
to  operate.  Works  In  all  conditions  of  corn 

I7r«tt  flnelrar  RaaIt*  *l£"<'ribe8  4  sizes  for  engines  of      Appieton  Mf«.Co., 

rretnnskerDOOKZfbp  andup.  wnt*  font  now.    siSa  Farsosueei. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertl.sers. 
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Money  * 

Making 
Hints 
In  This  Book 

We  will  tend  this  160-page 
book  to  you  or  any  other  farmer 
on  request.  Although  it  sells  or- 
dinarily for  One  Dollar,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  absolutely  without 
charge. 

This  book  contains  plans, 
sketches  and  photographs  of  scores 
of  farm  buildings — houses,  barns, 
sheds,  silos,  etc.  You  cannot  help 
but  profit  by  reading  it.  While  it 
is  issued  primarily  as  an  adver- 
tisement for 

North  Carolina 
Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal" 

it  is  not  like  the  usual  run  of  books 
desigurd  for  advertising  purposes. 
It  is  published  by  a  firm  of  architects 
whose  suggestions  for  better,  bigger- 
money-making  farms  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  us  in  any  way. 

They  have  planned  the  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  farms  and  have  put 
into  this  book  details  which  will  help 
swell  your  profits  no  matter  what  siie 
your  farm  is  or  what  you  grow.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  17 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk  Virginia 


llcjiTU  rn  UrAuce 

NEWTON'S  "r-^ifd-i^^^olSr 


cured  by  1st  or  2nd  $1  oan. 

Thra*  can*  ara  guamntaad  to  aura 

or  menoy  refunded. 


_.      .  _.  ,,      _.  X*>»  orlglnaJ  and  the  up-to-dUa 

Sluidard  Veterinary  Remedy  fop  Beavet;  free  booklet 
•zpUln*  luUy.    *4  years  sale  and  veterinary  use 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECniW  CAUSE- 
INDIGESTION.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPEUER 

tjte.  Mo»t  economical.  Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Hon, 
l.Oa  p«r  rail  at  dealer*,  at  aame  price  by  parcel  poat. 
THK  AEWTOM  BCMKOY  OO.,  TeUdo,  Okia 


■■■■  •HMIiMlllll^ 

Cawductsd  ky  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  dp|>artraent  is  free 
to  our  subscribers.  Kach  coiumuDication 
should  state  history  and  Bymptomi  of 
the  case  in  full;  also  the  n«me  and 
addrPSH  of  writer.  Initiale  oaly  will  be 
published.  We  cannot  make  reply  by 
mail.  This  is  one  of  the  tnost  valuable 
ootumns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read- 
ers to  make  use  of  it.  Clippings  from 
this  column,  jrhen  properdy  preserved 
•and  classified,"  make  one  of  the  most 
valuable  modiraV  symposiums  a  farmer- 
atockman   can  obtain. 
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Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
S^rollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  b« 
used.  52  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructioQi 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.    Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga* 

Bants,    Enlarged   Glands,   Veins  or  Muscle*, 
aals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.    Allays  pain.    Prtc* 
n.OOabonleat  dralcriordrllvrrrd.    Boole  "EWdcBce"  free 

W.  f.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  1 64  Temple  Street.  SpnnffMd.  Hau^ 
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ROUGH  ON  R*TS"'i?^t"5:o«t„"t'hVfe^uf! 

Onbeatable  Kxtcrmlnator.  Ends  I'rairie  Ooga,  Gopher*, 
Oronnd  Iloug,  ("lipmunLs,  V/cnRCls,  F  ur^rt !«,  Crowr. 
Uawks,  etc  The  Heoopnlred  Ftnnclari  Ixtrrminalor 
at  Dmcr  A  Country  Stores.  Coonomy  8lz*a  aso.  8Ce 
Hmall  L-ie.  L'aed  the  World  Orcr.  Used  by  IT.  H.  OoT't 
Ravab  Ml  Rale  N«v*r  Falla*   Rtfut«  AIM  SubttUutet, 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PUNTs 

Foravery  piirpoeetofiiiitoverv  narttotilarneed.  All 
suss.  Reaaonable  prices  W rite  for  booklotAprloea. 
ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO..       •      .       Uscatlsr.  Pa. 


PATENTS   That  Protect  and    Pay 

K  Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  SmtcIi. 

_,  - .  .  BOOKH  A.KD  ADVIC7B  rRRK 

Weiiiii  t.  ftemaw.  PateBl  Lawysr.WaahlnataB.D  O. 

r^ealliPr  Unlfrr  "'"■  '  '  *'"brome  Alaisewed 
Zri^J.X.rJ  ^^  Cant  break  r  I  each  prepaid 
FIEPMCVT  CO.  N.  I'biiadeiphia  P.  O..  Pa. 


Leaky  Teat. — ■!  have  seen  inquiries 
how  to  stop  leak  in  hole  in  side  of  teat. 
I  apply  a  blister  made  with  one  part 
corrosive  sublimate  and  any  clean 
grease  to  inakie  it  into  a  paste,  apply 
this  to  hole  and  if  this  fails  to  close 
opening,  apply  it  a  second  time.  Wo 
have  t. 'ated  many  this  way  during  tho 
past«,iO  years  with  supcess.  C.  H.  Vet- 
erirmrians  do  not  consider  this  the  best 
remedy;  however,  I  believe  it  will  often 
close  the  opening. — Ed. 

Roarer. — .Have  a  mare  that  breathes 
too  fast.  She  can  be  heard  for  quite  a 
distance;  this  mare  appeared  to  be 
well  until  she  had  her  colt,  and  that  is 
about  two  months  ago.  A.  C.  B.,  Troy, 
Pa.  —  Rub  her  throat  with  camphor- 
ated oil  once  a  day  and  give  her  1  dr. 
fluid  extract  lobelia  and  i  oz.  of  Fowl- 
er's solution  at  a  dose  in  feed  or  water, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  She  should 
be  fed  no  clover,  or  musty,  dusty,  bad- 
ly cured  fodder.  Slie  should  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  too  much  bulky  fool  at 
a  t'me. 

C.  G.  H.,  Hagersto^in,  Md. — Yon.- 
heifer  died  the  result  of  tihberculosis 
and  the  calf  you  write  about  had  bettor 
be  destroyed,  as  it  will  doubtless  lin- 
ger for  a  while  and  then  die. 

Sprained  Stifle  Ligaments. — T  have  a 
five-year-old  mare  which,  when  first  led 
out  of  stable,  is  inclined  to  drag  hind 
foot.  Suddenly  a  snapping  noise  is 
heard  then  .she*  travels  sound.  V.  C.  S., 
Berwick,  Pa.  —  Clip  hair  off  stifle 
joints  and  apply  one  part  powdered 
cantharides  and  four  parts  lard,  every 
two  weeks. 

Sprained  Muscles.  —  I  have  a  mare 
that  foaled  on  May  1.  Colt  was  wab- 
bly on  hind  legs  right  after  foaling, 
but  improvprJ  sonip.  Now  the  mus'^ies 
rf  hips  are  somewhat  shrunken.  R,  J. 
B.,  Dover,  Del. — Apply  equal  parts  of 
turpentine,  acqua  ammonia  and  olive 
oil  to  hip  muscles,  three  times  a  week. 
Hernia.  —  I  have  a  stud  colt  throe 
months  old  that  has  a  navel  broach. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  ir, 
W.  M.  M.,  Montrose,  Pa.  —  Leave  your 
colt  aloae  until  cool  weather  sets  in, 
then  have  him  operated  on  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  treating  this  kind  of  a  ca.s:^. 

Mange. — My  calves  seem  to  be  trou- 
bled with  a  diseased  condition  of  skin. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  I  had  bet- 
ter apply.  Whatever  the  disease,  it 
commences  around  the  eves,  face  and 
neck.  A.  E.  J.,  Wells,  N.  Y.  —  Mix 
together  one  part  sulphur  ,  one-half 
part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  three 
parts  fresh  lard  and  aj»ply  to  the  mangy 
parts  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days;  then 
occasionally. 

Ilip  Lameness. — About  a  year  ago  I 
bought  a  mare  which  had  failed  for 
ujic  time  to  get  with  foal.  We  used 
impregnator.  She  got  with  foal  and  in 
due  time  had  a  colt.  She  is  now  lame, 
but  liad  no  trouble  foaling.  She  is  kept 
in  a  box  .stall  during  the  day,  and  i-ut 
in  pasture  at  night.  I  fail  to  find  any 
sore  spot,  but  lately  noticed  that  the 
muscles  of  hip  are  shrinking.  She  is 
not  losing  flesh,  therefore  I  do  not  b? 
lieve  that  she  suffers  much  pain  and 
part  of  the  time  she  walks  without 
lameness.  She  has  not  been  treated 
for  her  ailment  whatever  it  is.  E.  W., 
Bayonne.  N.  .T.  —  First  of  all  vou 
should  ascertain  the  cause  of  lameness 
and  at  the  same  time  locate  it.  Apply 
one  part  turpentine,  one  part  aqua  am- 
monia and  two  ])arts  raw  linseed  oil  to 
muscles  of  hip,  three  times  a  week. 

Poll-evil. — Is  there  any  cure  for  a 
horse  that  has  poll-evil  and  if  so  please 
give  it.  F.  A.  F.,  Oakhill,  Pa.  —  There 
IS  a  certain  amount  of  surgical  work  re- 
quired in  order  to  obtain  the  proper 
drainage  and  this  work  should  be  done 
by  a  competent  veterinarian.  If  not 
vou  will  find  poll-evil  diflicult  to  cure. 
Inject  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of 
iodine  into  cavity,  or  apjdy  iodoform 
every  day  or  two.  Many  cases  of  poll- 
evil  are  infected  by  using  dirty  sy- 
ringes. 


Make  Your  Farm  Pay 
Larger  Dividends 

By  means  of  a  well  conducted  game  farm 
you  can  greatly  increase  the  cash  return  from 
your  land. 

Game  farming  is  profitable  for  many  rea- 
sons—the chief  of  them  beinp:  that  the 
demand  for  game  birds  and  for  eggs  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply. 

A  game  farm  may  be  made  to  pay  not  only 
by  the  sale  of  birds  and  eggs  but  also,  if  you 
wish,  by  leasing  the  right  to  hunt  over  your 
land  to  sportsmen  who  will  be  glad  to  pay 
for  the  privilege. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  game  farm  is 
comparatively  small  and  the  time  and  atten- 
tion required  in  running  it  amount  to  little 
when  the  returns  are  considered. 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while  to  write  us 
for  a  booklet,  "Game  Farming  For  Profit  and  Plea- 
sure", which  takes  up  the  subject  in  an  interesting 
and  informative  way.  It  is  sent  free  to  those  who 
ask  for  it.  In  writing  please  use  the  coupon 
below.     Address 

Gaa«  Brecdiaf  DepaiUiMit.  ReoB  236  ( 

B£i(f:UL£S  POWDBtf^O. 

Wilmlasfton,  DaUware 

When  you  bunt  u>e  a  Herculei  SmnfceleM 
Shntnua     Puwder-  eitliei    Infallible    or  — 

"EC."     Tbejr  Buy  be  obuined  in  all  Kandard 
makei  of  ibelli. 

Vte  Hercule*    Dynamitr  for  land  clrarine,  «ul>- 
(oiling,  tree  pUotinc.  aad  drainase  wurkun  your  {arm. 


^! 


Q>i^ 


I    /      -< 


Game  Breeding  Dep'L,  Room    226 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen: -Please    send    mc    a    copy    of  "Game    Farming  for   Profit  and 
Pleasure    .     I  am  interested  in  game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of 

Name . 

Address 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN  GATE  FREE 


If  you  need  Lawn  Pence  hereia  your  chance. 
Special  low  prices  this  month  on  this 
handsome,  strong,  poultry-proof  42-inch  Lawn 

#  ''I?,  J?**i?A*  •"■♦«•»  FREE.  It  will  add 
from  $100  to  1600  to  the  value  of  your  property, 

^"^u^^^.SSJ°'  Special  Offer  Circular. 
THE  MASON  LAWN  FENCE  CO. 
Box23^    LEESBURO,  O.   ' 


i:iiiiiiiiiliiil  iiii: 


— jiiF 


FREE  ^Sg^^K^ 


ence  in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc 
with  less  cost  for  fuel,  op-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Sent  Free  together  with  my  I/JW 
FACTOKY  PRICES  and  Pi»y  I^aymrnt  i'lan 
SO^lsy  trial  offer,  etc.  AiiJreaa 

NowPrked      BikH.  witte. 
As  Law  As    inn  ENGIH^  WORKS, 
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Mao  Empirs BIdf., 
WtUbufi.   Pi. 
rw  2047  OakbndAvt, 
"■'■   ItanSM   aty,    Ms. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TQe— Last  Forever 

K///?s?r*''!*»*,f««^"  durable  tna.    Our  drain  tile  ara  mads  ot 
best  Ohio  clay,  tboraochly  hard  bu»«d.    Don't  have  to  dig 'em  np 

lot^  A?i!i''T^/J7-^  ff"  ^•*?-.u^i"'  '°^  »''«»•    Sold  In  carlosd 
_         Tifi  Tt%un      N^f^'*Z*nJ,  »he  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 


\ 


VITA  r^r>.^,^^jy^^^  continuously  making 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 
For  every  Faun  Use  since  x8^x 


SEE  THE  STUOEBAKER  DEAUR 


en  1880 
ESTABLISH^J:  <^^^ 

Vol.  40— No.  14. 


APPLE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916 


2  Yoars  for  $L00 


ni 


AIRVEST 


No  factor  has  contributed  more  to  lowering  the 
eost  of  production  than  the  introduction  of  proper 
machinery  to  replace  hand-labor.  In  all  big  factories 
they  have  special  departments  which  look  after  just 
this  field,  with  tho  result  that  every  day  new  ap- 
pliances appear  on  the  market,  some  entirely  prac- 
tical,  but    some    too    clumsy   or    expensive    to    use. 

In  the  fruit  industry  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  man  who  is  not  producing  eflSciently 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  his  expenses.  In 
many  sections  it  has  come  already.  The  West 
has  felt  the  burden  of  the  freight  rate  so 
heavily  that  she  has  had  to  turn  to  other  cost 
accounts  which  can  bo  reduced  by  different 
methods  and  labor-saving  devices.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  apple  and  the  peach  should 
go  thru  many  hands,  subjected  to  danger  of 
severe  bruising  and  long  stands  in  the  warm 
packing-shed  simply  because  the  growers  have 
not  perfected  machines  which  will  carry  the 
fruit  thru  more  rapidly  and  safely.  For  that 
reason  the  West  turned  to  machinery  to  take 
the  top  line  off  of  the  coat  of  proV'ction,  and 
enable  them  to  put  their  fruit  on  the  market 
at  a  lower  price. 

According  to  E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  of 
"Better  Fruit",  speaking  before  the  Wash- 
ington State  Horticultural  Society,  there  wa.s 
a  time  when  Hood  River  growers  had  not  tlie 
slighte.st  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
went  into  the  box  with  the  fruit.  He  .<rtate,s 
that  it  ran  as  high  as  fifty  cents  and  often 
above  that  figure,  but  the  great  returns  in 
those  days  enabled  the  grower  to  meet  the  packing 
expenses  without  an  eflPort.  The  great  advances 
made  in  the  past  few  years  have  cut  this  expense 
down,  in  Mr.  Shepard 's  case,  to  a  fraction  over  HI 
cents,  and  ho  estimates  that  be  can  trim  four  cents 
more  from  the  figure  next  year.  Mr.  Shepard  grew 
over  6,000  bushel   boxes  of  fruit  on   his  ten-acre  or- 


By  A  FircifBinniaini  Maisoim 


chard  last  year,  and  a  saving  of  four  cents  in  pack- 
ing charges  alone  amounts  to  almost  .t^.^O,  or  $25 
per  acre. 

The    first    matter    to   take   up    in    equipping   the 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLE  GRADER  AND  SIZER. 

packing-house  is  the  arrangement  of  the  space  avail 
able.  There  should  be  no  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
paths  in  moving  the  fruit  thru  from  the  loading 
platform  to  the  storage-room.  The  machinery  should 
be  80  placed  as  to  give  the  greatest  light  where  it  is 
most  needed,  and  the  space  used  for  storage  of 
needed  equipment,  .such  as  boxes,  barrels,  cushions, 
paper,  etc.,  should  be  where  none  of  the  workmen 
have  to  walk  around  it  in  doing  their  duties.  That 
is,  the  least  used,  yet  handy  space  should  be  selected 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  completed  package  should 
be  right  at  the  door  of  the  storage-room  or  loading 
platform. 

The  easiest  shaped  room  to  arrange  economically 
and  efliciently  is  the  rectangular  or  square  room,  or 
;i  packiug-house  arranged  so  that  the  several 
rooms  are  in  the  shape  of  a  square.  This  enables 
the  wagons  to  drive  up  to  one  side,  and  unload  the 
fruit  on  a  platform,  where  it  is  taken  into  a  small 
temporary  Htorage  room,  or  .space  at  one  end  of  the 
packing-room.  Abutting  this  are  the  sorting  and  siz- 
ing machines,  or  grading  tables,  so  that  the  fruit 
uiay  be  n  nved  directly  onto  them  without  being 
liauled  moro  than  a  few  feet.  It  is  frequently  possi- 
ble to  build  the  house  so  that  tho  unloading  platform 
and  storage  room  are  the  same  height  as  the  wagon- 
bed,  with  a  two  or  three-foot  drop  to  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  packing-room,  thus  obviating  tho  neces- 
sity of  lifting  all  of  the  fruit  to  get  it  onto  tho  sort- 
ing machines  and  packing  tables.  When  a  house  is 
handling  several  hundred  barrels  of  fruit  in  a  day, 
the  ease  of  handling  is  an  important  feature. 

The  sorting  machines  should  be  equipped  witli 
shutes  or  bins,  so  that  the  barrels  can  be  filled  from 
the  machine,  or  the  boxes  packed  dircK-tly  from  the 
bins.  If  baskets  have  to  be  used  in  moving  the  fruit 
to  tables  or  packing  chutes,  the  extra  handling  not 
only  takes  time  and  is  more  expensive,  but  the  bruis- 


ing to  the  fruit  is  appreciable.  In  one  packing-hous'.^ 
visited  last  fall,  tho  most  of  the  bruising  was  in  mov- 
ing the  fruit  from  the  grading  machine  to  the  pack- 
ing tables.  The  maximum  light  should  be  on  the 
sorting  table  so  that  on  dull  days  there  is  still  enough 
liyht  to  spot  all  of  the  defective  fruit.  If  the  pack- 
ing-tins  are  on  the  machine,  it  will  have  to  be  placed 
'lear  the  windows  so  that  the  packers  will  have 
enough  light.  For  this  reason  the  logical 
place  for  the  sorting  machine  will  be  along 
the  wall  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
high  windows,  so  that  the  workers  on  the  far 
side  of  the  machine  will  get  the  light  also. 
Windows  reaching  from  tne  ordliiary  hight 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  are  best. 

If  the  fruit  is  to  be  barrelled,  the  header, 
facer,  liner,  and  all  sliould  be  at  the  delivery 
chutes,  but  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  boxed  the 
nailing  press  can  be  conveniently  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  machine,  with  roller-convey- 
ors reaching  from  the  bins  to  the  press.  The 
packer  then  sets  off  his  box  onto  the  convey- 
or, and  gravity  carries  it  to  the  nailer.  The 
nailer  then  piles  the  boxes  and  tbey  are 
trucked  away  with  clamp-trucks. 

The  SvOragc-rccm.  should  adjolu  the  pack- 
ing room.  Some  growers  who  are  using  air- 
cooled  storage  build  the  hon.se  on  a  hillside, 
so  that  they  enter  the  upper  floor  from  ground- 
level,  the  storage-room  being  buried,  and  the 
loading  platform  being  at  the  lower  aide  of 
the  house,  down  the  hill. 

Grading  machinery  is  now  almost  as  com- 
plex in  details  as  the  automobile,  but  all  work  on  one 
of  two  principles,  either  grading  by  weight  or  by 
diameter.  Both  methods  have  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. They  occupy  from  20  to  300  square  feet, 
depending  on  the  complexity,  but  the  larger  ones  are 
usually  the  more  accurate.  The  machines  g^ading 
by  weight  rely  on  the  weight  of  the  apple  to  spring 
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a  trap,    \^b^l^^    thoM'    ;^iadiiij,'    hv    si/r    roll    Hie    fruit  typ.>.     Tbo  latti-r  is  the  most  j.r.-i.ticnl  in  rvery  \>\h-V  mg  of  the  soil,  <U-.-|.  frrtviiig  ami  thawing  and  umuv 

over  various-sizi'.l  aportures  until  it  falls  thru  quo  of  ing-house,   and   only   .suiall   drops   are   needod   to    run  other  good   etf'ecta.     No    farmer   cau   afford   to  let  ^ 

them.     The  advantages  of  the  weight-sizing  machine  the   barrels  or  boxes   thru.     When   the   high  cost   of  square  rod  of  his  cultivated  land  go  thru  the  wiute* 

are:  They  grade  the  fruit  with  greater  accuracy,  be-  lubor  of  the  j.ast  two  years  is  ligured  up,  many  a  man  without   some   sort   of   a   cover   and   don't    be   led   t"^ 

cause  apples  of  the  same  variety  have  iiractically  the  will  find  that  ho  could  have  completely  equipped  his  believe  that  rye  is  worse  than  no  cover  at  all. 

same  shape  and  solidity,  es])ecially  if  the  fruit  is  all  house    with    conveyors    with    the    price    he    has    had  Kyc  or  any  other  cover  crop  mav  give  j.oor  results  if 

from   same-aged   trees;    the   distinctions    in    size   are  to  pay.  .''Howed  to  grow  late  in  the  sj.ring  and  become  dry  aud 

more  apparent;  and  it  is  possible  to  get  a  larger  num-  Finally,  there  are  the  little  appurtenances  which  woody    before    it    is    turned    under.      When    a   lar/e 

ber  of  gradations  in  si/e.     The  disadvantages  are:  will  do  only  in  the  individual  house,  and  which  have  amount  of  green  or  dry  material  is  plowed  down  the 

The    machine   has   to    be   slightly    more   complicated,  to  be  made  by  every  packer  to  suit  his  conditions.    A  \ipvvard  tiow  of  water  is  naturally  cut  off  until  do 

therefore  costs  more;  it  moves  the  fruit  a  little  more  wide-awake  foreman,  or  the  personal  attention  of  the  ,  ..mposition  has  t:iken  place  sufli.iently  to  jxrmit  of  ■ 

slowly,  thus  cutting  down  the  capacity;  and  the  ma-  grower  himself,  will  result  in  many  little  additions,  cr.ntinuance  of  this  flow  of  water  from  below, 

chine  takes  np  a  little  more   room.     The  advantages  -,11  of  which  make   for  greater  efliciency.     Attention  Any  plant  during  its  growth  receives  more  mois 

of  the  machine  grading  by.  size  are:  They  are  simply  to  the  personal  comfort  of  his  help,  rest   rooms,  and  tore  from  this  upward  tlow  of  water  than  from  sur 

made,    therefore    inexpensive;    they    take    up    little  so  on,  are  all  included  in  the  list.     Th^  personal  ef-  face  water  coming  from  frecpient  rains.     To  obtain 

room;  and  usually  work  a  little  faster.     The  disad-  liciency  of  the   manager   or   foreman   is  another   im-  «(.od  results  rye  should  be  jdowed  down  when  from'a 

vantages  are:   They  do  not  do  as  accurate   work  as  portant  point,  and  should  be  watched  by  every  em-  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  otherwise  if  allowed  to 

the   weight   machines,  therefore  are  not   as  good    for  ployer  in  taking  on  his  foreman.     With  careful  man-  g.-t  dry.  injurious  results  are  bound  to   follow.— Geo 

work;    give    considerable  i>    mi i    ..    /,         ..        ..." 
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box-packing   work;    give    considerable 
trouble  with  irregular  apples. 

The  packing  table  was  discussed 
in  a  previous  article.  The  box-pres.s 
is  the  next  important  feature.  To 
nail  covers  quickly  and  acurately  it 
is  essential  to  have  a  machine  which 
will  hold  the  cover  down  over  the 
bulge,  so  that  the  nails  can  be  driven 
before  any  of  the  pressure  is  removed. 
A  nailing  press  can  be  built  at  home 
very  easily  by  any  man  with  mechani- 
cal ability,  the  principle  being  to  have 
two  arms  come  up  at  such  a  place  as 
to  grasp  the  ends  of  the  cover,  cleat 
and  all,  and  pull  down  to  position, 
with  a  rachet  to  hold  the  arms  in  posi- 
tion until  the  pressure  is  removed. 

The  objections  to  most  machines 
is  that  the  arms  come  up  from  the  side, 
making  it  necessary  to  lift  each  box 
on  from  the  front,  then  off  again  in 
front  before  another  box  can  be  plac- 
ed in  position.     Jf  the  arms  came  uj) 
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M.  Thrasher,  t.'ape  May  County  Super 
intendent  of  Farm   Demonstration. 


SALT  AS  A  FERTILIZER 


PLANS    OF    PACKING  HOUSE  FOR  25  ACRE  ORCHARD. 


There  has  been  considerable  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  value  of  salt  for 
use  as  a  soil  amendment,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  its  action  as  a 
liberator  of  potash  in  these  times  of 
potash  scarcity.  Few  results  have 
yet  been  made  known  from  the  many 
experiments  but  the  following  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Burlington  County 
Farm  Demonstrator: 

"Final  results  of  the  use  of  salt  as 
a  fertilizer  for  ('obblers  on  Edward 
Logan  's  farm  hav<'  been  secured.  The 
application  was  made  at  the  rate  of 
300  pounds  of  salt  and  1200  pounds  of 
a  4-10-0  fertilizer  per  acre  on  the  test 
jilots,  while  the  rest  of  the  field  re- 
ceived about  1500  pounds  per  acre  of 
!i   4-10-0   fertilizer.     The    cost   of  the 


Rye  as  a  Cover  Crop 


$3.55  in  favor  of  the  salt  mixture.    There  was  prac 
tically   no   difference   between   the  yields  of  potatoes 
with  the  two  different  applications. 


from   the   back    and   could    1           •  i    i    •  '^   4-10-0   fertilizer.     The    cost   of  the 

from   t»,»f   n„or't«r    f.      K             ^",'1               '    F'sition  ngemcut   the    Eastern    fruit-grower    can   increase    his    MOO  pounds   of  fertilizer  per  acre   was  $21.75.     The 

•onvevo?  an     rol  'v    tt      r'        .      '""'   ''"'""   '^'  •■'•^vantages  over  the  distant  grower  many-fold,  and    cost  of  the  1200  pounds  of  fertilizer  and  300  pounds 

naile7  was   thru   n.il        T      '''",?"•  '*'       " '""  '''  P"'  *'^  '"^^  ''^  prohibitive  cost  of  production  on  the    of  salt   per   acre   was   about   $18.20,   a  difference  of 

nailer   was   thru   nailing   he    would   sunply   push   the  shelf  for  good                                                                            -  -  •      - 

box  on  its  journey  to  the  storage  room,  on  the  other 
side,  eliminating  the  handling  at  the  press.  It  is 
always  advantageous  to  have  some  sort  of  a  wire- 
spring  arrangement  on  the  arms,  to  grasp  the  cleats 

"  'RoVi'7v^'  "''  1""  '"  ^'  '''"''''  '^  '"°''-      '  "  ^«  ^  -«"  ^^--^  ^-t  that  many  farmers  con- 

Box-making  machines  are  on  the  maikpt  «-i.;,.».    a ♦»,« *  ....     .  *^ 

will   make   a   bov   in    ti.r«n   „,«„<,        ,.      .    "   ^ ""  """  "^  '•'"''  "'  **  '■"'^*''  *^''"1^'  ^'<^^  ^^  '**  *'^a"y  ^^hilc  it  is  better  to  use  lime  on  acid  soils  at  anv 

-ela     tlolnT  p  r    'r  bT.     f       tt! '           u'   ""  """''^''''  ^"  """^'  ^^^'""*«  ''  ^''''''  *'"-"  ^^^'y   '»    ^-^   <>f  ^""  >-«•   ^^an   not   to   applv   any,   soil    spe'- 

ii.hoi:':  ri  ar;  g'^w  ^'^:::^::t  '":r'''  'f r  'ir' r-  ^^^ '-  --^  ^  "^^••'^«""  '-''"'^^^  -^  *'"■ '''-  ^^-^"-^"'^"^  nation ''ecomnid 

^    ^                  ^  "'^^   "'^^   *'"    "'■  ^i'-ithorer   and   should   not   be   compared   with   crimsoo     tl.at    this   material   be    used   after   plowing   for   .some 


LIME  NOT  TO  BE  USED  DURING  THE  WINTEK 


viting  investment.  The  ordinary  box 
nailer,  if  he  has  a  stripper,  can  nail 
from  300  to  600  boxes  per  day,  provid- 
ing he  has  a  solid  bench  and  a  simple 
form  to  hold  the  shooks  as  he  starts 
the  box.  A  nail  stripper  is  merely  a 
shallow  box,  with  a  sheet-iron  bottom, 
with  narrow  grooves  cut  out  of  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  shanks  of  the  nails 
can  just  fall  thru.  This  brings  all  of 
the  heads  "uj>  and  over  la|iping, ' '  and 
it  will  make  a  difference  of  200  boxes 
per  day  in  the  work  of  a  nailer.  The 
stripper  is  fastened  to  the  press  at 
the  left  of  the  nailer,  if  the  nailer  is 
right-handed,  and  at  the  right  if  he  is 
left-handed.  The  shooks  should  be  ar- 
ranged around  the  nailer  so  that  he 
can  reach  each  successive  piece  in 
order. 

In  placing  the  boxes  before  the 
packers,  if  they  are  packing  directly 
from  the  machine,  it  is  well  to  build  .i 
groove  under  the  machine,  so  that  the 
boxes  can  be  shoved  in  at  the  end  bv 
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cultivated  spring  croji.  The  lime  can 
then  perform  its  full  function  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  bacteria  that 
grow  on  clover  roots. 

These  countless  bacteria,  so  hplp 
ful  to  clover  crops,  work  only  in  the 
dark  and  require  both  water  and  air 
for  their  existence.  Also,  they  can 
live  only  in  soils  either  naturally  or 
artili.'ially    sui>|>lied    with    lime. 

Lime  spread  on  the  surface  and 
not  stirred  into  the  soil  can  help  the 
bacteria  but  little.  They  would  die 
there  for  the  lack  of  moisture,  and 
the  lime  would  be  dissolved  and  car 
ried  into  the  soil  only  after  a  lonj,' 
time.  Lime  plowed  under  is  also  out 
•»f  reach  of  the  bacteria,  which  live 
chiefly  in  the  upper  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil  where  air  is  plentiful. 
Hence,  a|)plying  lime  after  plowing  in 
in  the  spring  and  mixing  it  by  cuiti 
vation  into  the  soil  during  the  Huninicr 
make    conditions    most    favorable    for 


a  man,  and  the  packer  simply  has  to  reach  down  and  .lover,  vet.h   or  other  legumes;   however    it    has  one  i.  ,  .  "''''"  ""^^  '"*''''•     ^'^"'*">'  «""'' 

pick  up  a  box  right  at  hand.    If  they  are  packing  at  n.hantage  over  legumes  in  that  it  may  be'seeded  verv  ,'"'        .■'"■'  .'''•'.•^'"•'''  »'>•  "PPWing  lime  in  the  fall  «n<l 

.separate  tables,  it  is  best  to  have  a  supjdy  of  boxes  late  in  the  fall  and  .still  produce  a  sufficient  amount  "''"'"   '*    '"^"   ^^^  '^"'^   ♦^"'•«'>'   '^^'h'  ^or  '-'"vcr. 

directly  behind  them,  or  under  the  table.  of  organic  matter  for  earlv  .spring  plowin.r  wnnr.   .-,„^„  „.,„. — 

In   moving  fruit  and  boxes  about  in   the  ware-  Some  men  have  said  tl.at  rve  takes  more  out  of  VALUABLE  AS  FERTILIZER 

house,  it   is  essential  to  hav«  some  kind   of  a  truck,  thr  soil  tlian  it  returns  when  plowed  down    vet  con-  w      i       ,  .•  u~T 

The   best    one   for    this    purpose    is   the    clamp-truck,  'rary  to  such  statements  it  returns  evervth'in\r  taken  r  .        '      I        '^^'"  ""^^^'^'"^  '^«"»«i"  «''""' 

which   has  two  arms,   with   sharp  projections  on  the  from  the  soil  during  its  growth  and  in  -idditk.n  f.n  ^T'".     ^  ^"'^    ^^   P"'^"*   ^^'"•''    '''''    «"^* 

end  of  each,  which  clamp  into  the  wood  on   the  end  nishes  considerable  organic  matter       -V  cover  of  r-o  ""''"'"•y  ^/«['""  ^as  for  preparing  against  the  short- 

of  the  bottom  box,  and  the  whole  stack  is  then  tilted  will,  during  its  growth,  collect  from  the  soil  and  make  !!T         iT  ''J''"^  formerly  came   from  Cer- 

baek  onto  the  truck,  and   wheeled   away.     The  truck  use  of  quantities  of  idant  food  that  would  le-ich  «v.-,v  ?'    .' ''^^  "'""""*  "^^  P"fa«h  varies  somewhat,  being 

has  only  two  wheels,  and  a  little  trouble  will  be  ex-  .luring  the  winter  and  early  spring      This"!    ,d   be        '  T ,  "'    ^t  ""'" 

|.erienced   by   the   novice  at    wheeling   a    two-wheeled  returned  to  the  soil  when  plowing  down  the  rve    and  ,      J^'^^''^^^^'  '--"'J'ly  soluble  in   water  and   will 

truck  for  the  first  time.  .ould  mean  a  saving  of  available  plant  food  "^    '    Z      '  ""  ''  ''*  "'^'  ''''  ''''  ^''''''''' 

Conveyors  are  coming  more   into  use  every  day  Any  winter  cover  crop,  no  matter  what  va^i^tv         T  T°''     "l"'™""  ^"''^'"»  *«0'1  should  store  the 

to  move   boxes.     There   are   several   kinds,   from   the  Las   beneficial   effects   upon   the   soil    therchv    colirf  ^  »V'°^  ''''  ""'^  *''"'  ^""^^'^  themselves 

»M.|t.  power  driven   type  to  the  rollerbearing  gravity  ing  surplus  plant    food,  preventing  washing  or  blow  ''       ,         "'V'  '"'""  '"^''^''^  "^"  *''''  ''''^"'""'"  ^^"*  ^'"' 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  CORN  CROP 

Suggestions  for  Economy  in  Harvesting 


The  first  work  in  the  >'orn  liarves: 
should  be  selecting  seed  so  as  to   pre- 
pare for  a  profitable  corn  crojt  the  lol 
lowing  season.     At  corn  ripening  time 
jro  thru  the  field  an.l  select  an  abund- 
ance of  seed  corn.     The  process  is  too 
important     to     be    i-on.lucted    incide.i 
tally    whil.'     husking.      (let     the     veiy 
hcst  that  is  to  be  had  and  preserve   it 
well,  and  the  increased  yields  will    re 
turn  more  profit   for 'the  time  re(|uired 
fiian    any    other    work    you    can    ilo   on 
your  farm. 

The  only  jirojier  way  to  select  sec! 
e<irn  is  from  the  stalks  standing  when- 
flicy  grew,  as  soon  as  rijie  an.l  before 
the  lirst  hard  freeze.  As  soon  as  th" 
crop  ripens,  go  thru  the  field  with  seed- 
f'icking  bags,  and  husk  the  ears  from  the  stalks  that 
have  produced  the  most  corn  without  having  any 
special  advantages  such  as  space,  moisture,  or  fer- 
tility. The  tendency  for  corn  to  produce  suckers  is 
hereditary.  Other  things  being  equal,  seed  sliould  be 
taken  from  stalks  that   have   no  suckers. 

The  same  day  seed  corn  is  gathered  the  huske.l 
oars  should  be  put  in  a  .Iry  plact;  where  there  is  free 
circulation  of  air  and  jilaced  in  sucli  a  niauner  that 
the  ears  do  not  toiicii  ea.'ii  otlicr.  This  is  the  only 
.safe  procedure.  (Jood  seed  is  repeatedly  ruined  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  he.  already  dry  enough  when 
gathered  and  that  the  i»recaution  mentioned  above 
is  unnecessary.  Many  farmers  believe  that  their 
autumns  are  so  dry  that  such  care  is  superHuous. 
Seed  corn  in  every  locality  gathered  at  ripening  time 
will  be  benefited  by  drying  as  suggested.  If  left 
in  the  husk  long  after  ripening  it  may  sprout  or  mil- 
dew during  warm,  wet  weather  or  becdoie  infested 
with  weevils.  The  vitality  of  seed  is 
often  reduced  by  leaving  it  in  a  sa.-k 
or  in  a  pile  for  even  a  <Iay  after  gath- 
ering. During  warm  weather,  with 
some  moisture  in  the  cobs  and  kermis, 
the  ears  heht  or  mildew  in  a  remariv 
ably  short  time.  The  best  jiossihie 
treatment  immediately  aft.T  gather 
ing  is  to  string  the  ears.  Ordinarily 
the  best  place  to  hang  strings  of  ears 
is  in  an  open   shed   or  loft. 

In    localities    where    weevils    ai.d 
grain   moths   injure   store.!    grain,    tin' 
thoroly  dry  .seed  ears  should  be  stored 
in  very  tight   mouse-proof  receittacles 
with  one  pound  of  moth  balls  or  na])li 
thalene    inclosed    for    each    bushel    of 
.".•rn.     This   quantity    tightly    inclose, 1 
with    the    corn    will    prevent    damage 
from    these    insects    and    will    not    in- 
jure the  seed.      If   at   any   time   signs 
(if  weevils  or  grain  moths  show  on  the 
«'orn,   it    should    be    inclosed    with    car 
bon    bisulphid    in   jiractically   air-tight 
rooms,   bins,   boxes,   or   barrels   for    is 
hours.     The  bisulphid  should  be  jdace,! 
in  shallow   dishes  or   j.ans   on   top   of  the  seed.     One 
'lalf  pint  is  sufficient   for  a  box  or  barrel   liolding  10 
hnshels  or  less.    One  ponn.l  is  sufficient  lor  a  room  or 
I'ln    10    feet    each    way.      After    fumigation    the    ears 
must    be    thoroly    aired,    taking   care    that    no    lire    is 
present    when    the    fumigating    box    is   ojiened. 
The  Harvest 
On    many    farms    the    work    of    harvesting    and 
storing  the   corn    crop  begins   with   the   filling  of   the 
«iIo.     Corn   is  one  of  the  best  cro|»s  for  this  purpose, 
"'  not   the   very   best.      When    the  silo  first  came  into 
11^.'    it    was    th. . unlit    neeessary    to    fill    it    with    very 
;;rcen   suceulent   growth.      This   is  now   known   to   be 
nn  erroneous   idea,  and    the  silo  is  regarded   much   as 
n  storeroom  f»r  food  preserver,  the  value  of  the  silage 
depending   to   a  very   great    extent   on    the   nutritive 
^■•ilne  of  the  crop  with    which   the   silo   is   filled.     To 
"'ij*   ead    it    is    advisable    that    the    corn    shall    have 
reached    a    degree    of    ripeness    indicated    by    rather 
hard,    well    dented    or    glazed    kernels    and    jtartially 
dried  husks  before  it   is  jda.'e.l   in  the  silo.     There   is 
•'"  week  or  10  ,|ays  when  the  ears  are  in  this  condition 
and    the   stalks   still    contain    sufficient    sap    to   cause 
the  silage  to  j.ack  well  in  the  silo.     It  is  even  better 
t"  add  a  little  water  to  accomplish  the  latter  purpose 
'han    to   cut   the   erop  bef.,re   it    has   attained   its    full 
f*'ediii;r  value. 


In  some  sections  the  i)racti<-e  of  strip])ing  bla.les 
l>y  hand  from  the  standing  stalks  was  for  years  one 
of  the  established  operations  in  connection  with  har 
vesting  the  corn  erop.  The  blades  when  thus  gather 
ed  and  well  stored  furnish  an  excellent  forage,  but 
there  are  now  cheaper  methods  of  harvesting  without 
any  loss  in  quality. 

Topping 

it  is  still  quite  a  .'oiiimon  practice  in  some  lo 
calities  to  top  the  stalks  by  cutting  them  just  above 
the  ear.  By  this  method  the  portion  of  the  stalk 
wliich  is  eaten  by  stock  most  readily  and  with  least 
waste  is  obtained.*  When  the  grain  cro].  is  lat.'  in 
maturing,  or  wet  fall  weather  prev.-nts  the  priij.er 
.Lying  of  the  ripening  ears,  the  topping  of  the  corn 
may  be  found  advisable.  If  the  ears  have  become 
hard,  the  kernels  dented,  and  the  husks  partly  diy 
before  the  topping  is  performed,  no  reduction  in 
yield    will    result.      Ordinarilv,    h.iw.'ver,    it    is    found 


THE  RIGHT  WAY    TO  SELECT  SEED  CORN. 

more   expensive  to   foj)   a   eorn    eroii    than    to  cut    :iiid 
shock  the  entire  plant. 

Cutting,  Shocking,  and  Husking 

(Senerally  speaking,  there  is  little  diflereiiie  in 
cost  between  husking  and  cribbing  rorii  from  the 
shock  and  husking  and  erihbing  it  from  the  standing 
stalk.  In  some  seetioiis  men  will  liusk  from  stand- 
ing stalks  at  a  lower  jtrice  tiian  from  shocks,  but  the 
.'ost  of  teams,  altho  they  are  not  usually  very  busy 
with  other  work  during  corn-husking  season,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  ('onsidering  the  ex- 
pense of  husking  from  the  standing  stalk  and  from 
the  shock  as  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  stover  has 
been  obtained  for  the  money  paid  for  having  tlie 
corn  cut  and  shocked.  This  cost  of  cutting  and 
shocking  is  very  much  less  than  th.-  value  of  the 
stover,  if  it  be  joiq.erly  stored  and  fed.  If  left 
in  the  field  until  Kebruary  or  March  exposed  to  tii- 
winds  and  rains  of  winter,  it  is  ipiest ionable  wheth- 
er its  feeding  value  is  ecpial  to  tlie  .-ost  of  etitting 
;nii|   ><hocking. 

Binders 

The  cora  binder  with  bundle  carrier  is  satisfac- 
torily used  in  cutting  corn  of  average  or  small  size 
on  land  that  is  not  very  steep  or  stumpy.  In  light 
lorn  or  on  level  land  two  horses  will  suffice,  but  for 
faster   work   on   heavy  corn   the  use  of  three  or   four 


horses     is    iiioi'e     sat  isfai'tory.       Three 
men,   one   to   run   the   binder  and  two 
to  shock,  and   two  t.'ams  can  cut  and 
sliock    about   7    acres   of   i-orn    a   day. 
However,  conditions  vary  to  such  an 
extent    regarding    the    weight    of    the 
corn    crop,    the   lay    of   the    land,   etc., 
that    it    is    iiiij)ossible    to   give    figures 
til  at   will   ajijily   to  all  eases.     In  sec 
tions  where  the  corn  binder  is  success- 
fully  used  tiie  ])rincipal  objections  to 
its   use   are   the   cost   of   twine   whicn 
remains  upon   the   fodder  but   a  short 
time,  and  the  knocking  off  of  ears  in 
the  process  of  liinding.     In  almost  all 
lases  the  <jiiantity  of  corn  knocked  oil' 
by  the  tiiiid.'r  is  great  enough  to  war- 
rant   driving    u    wag.in    over    the   field 
an.l    gathering    the   ears    from    the    ground    after    the 
eoni   is  cut  and  shocked.     This  is  necessary,  because 
the  jtresence  of  the  shocks  in  the  field  prevents  the 
turning  of  hogs  or  cattle  to  gather  up  the  ears  knock- 
ed off  by  the   binder. 

The  use  of  a  binder  with  a  bundle  carrier  saves 
very  much  of  the  hard  labor  of  cutting  and  shocking, 
.iiid    the   greater  case   of  handling  the   fodder  when 
hound    into   bundles    of    ronvenient   size    saves   labor 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  twine  used. 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Till'   ii^e   of  shrediling  machines  is  (piite  general 
in    iii.iiiy   corn  growing  sertions.     Sometimes  the  ma- 
■  hines   :ire    used    for   shre.lding    the    stover   after   the 
e:ns  have  been  husked  from  the  vhoiks  by  hand,  and 
in    other    cases   both    the    Imsking   and    shredding   are 
done   by  the   machine.     The  shredding  of  the  stover 
i'lits    it    in    a    more    eonip.'ict    form    for   storing   and    a 
Mil. re    eoiivi-nieiit    form    for    feeding   and    avoids    the 
troublesome  work  of  handling  manure 
in    which   there  are  long  coarse  corn- 
stalks.     Shredded    stover   is   fed   with 
iiiu.h    less    waste    than    stover    in    any 
other  condition.     It  has  been  estimated 
that   shredded   stover   will  go   40   per- 
cent further  in  feeding  cattle  than  the 
\>lio!e  stalks  ami  eonsiderabiy  furttier 
than    when   the  stalks  are  put   thru   a 
feed  cutter.    .As  there  are  shredders  of 
varying  capaiities,  a  fanner  may  pur- 
chase a  machine  suited  to  the  quantity 
of  work  to  be  performed,  or  a  number 
of  farmers  in  a  community  may  own 
a  machine  jointly.     Shredding  fodder 
by  the  acre  and   shredding  and  husk- 
ing by  the  bushel  are  common  in  many 
sections  where  crews  operate  buskers 
and  shredders  and  travel  from  farm  to 
farm.      The   blowing   of   the   shredded 
material  from  the  shred.ler  and  husk 
.■r  to  the  center  of  a  fed  shed,  so  that 
it  .can  be  fed  iu  racks  around  the  gen 
.•ral  supply,  is  a  very  economical   way 
of  using  corn  stover. 

Whether  corn  stover  is  shredded 
or  not.  it  is  of  great  imjiortance  that  it  be  well  stor- 
ed ami  not  left  long  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  placing  the  hay  crop 
in  sheds  and  barns  :iiid  leaving  the  corn  stover  in 
siiocks  in  tlie  field.  Th.-  reverse  is  better,  inasmuch 
as  most  kinds  of  hay  will  not  depreciate  so  rapidly 
■n  feeding  value  and  will  keep  better  in  stacks  an.l 
licks  than  corn  stover.  Unless  placed  under  cover 
corn  stover  should  be  fed  iu  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
If  left  exposed  until  rebruary  or  March  it  h.as  little 
feeding  value.  Hut  in  some  sections,  especially  in 
nortiiern  states  where  the  corn  is  full  of  sap  when 
cut,  and  where  damp  fall  weather  i-revails,  much  care 
is  neeessary  in  storing  corn  fodder  or  stover  to  pre- 
vent heating  and  molding.  Tn  such  localities  it 
•should  be  jdac(<d  under  euver  in  ricks  not  more  than 
•■'  or  8  feet  in  tliickness,  or,  if  shredded,  layers  of 
'Iry  straw  several  inches  deeji  should  alternate  with 
layers  of  the  shredded  stover.  The  depth  of  the  lay- 
ers of  stover  can  vary  from  sev«'ral  inclies  to  a  foot 
.•r  more,  according  to  its  dryness  when  stored.  Th.' 
<lry  straw  will  take  up  «ome  of  the  moisture  from  tiii> 
stover  .-ind    prevent    heatini^r. 

Storing   the   Grain 
As  a  protection  against  rats,  mice,  niid  sparrows, 
galvani:/ed    iron    or    wire    cribs    are    coming    into    use. 
(Concliideil    on    page   7.) 
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On«  of  the  best  advertisements  for 
A  OBEAT  New  York  agriculture  is  the  annual 

STATE  FAIR    New  York  State  Fair.    It  advertises 

not    only    the    quality    of    the    farm 
lands  of  the  state,  the  abundance  and  perfection  of 
its  farm  crops,  the  skill  and  industry  of  its  farm 
people,  but  it  also  advertises  the  fact  that  the  state 
as  a  whole  has  sufficient  appreciation  of  agriculture 
as  a  basic  industry  to  conduct  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural fair  of  the  East.    Over  110,000  visitors  attend- 
ed the  annual  exposition  last  week,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  these  are  persistent 
boosters  of  New  York  State   and  New  York  state 
agriculture.    What  does  Pennsylvania  have  to  show! 
Our  farmers  may  feel   very  certain   that   they  can 
match  New  York   products  in   grains,  fruits,    vege- 
tables  and   farm   live   stock.     They    may   feel  sure 
that  the  standard  of  farming  in  this  state  is  fully 
equal   to   that   of   their  sister   state   or   states.  But 
they  have  no  adequate  way  of  demonstrating  these 
facts.    They  may  think  they  know,  but  they  have  no 
way  of  letting  the  outside  farm  investor,  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  dealer,  all  of  whom  assist  in  agri- 
cultural development,  know  that  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ing   ranks    with    other    states    of    the    East.      The 
New  York   State   Fair   is  strictly   a   farmers'   fair. 
Other    exhibitors    patronize    the    fair    liberally,    but 
they   come   because    they    know    that    farm    exhibits 
are  given  first  place  and  farmers  will  come  because 
it    is   a   farm   fair.     All    exhibits   are    well    housed, 
crowds  are  well  handled  and  attractions  are  clean. 
We  are  informed   that   the   Midway  is   to   be   done 
away  with  another  year.    The  management  will  make 
no   mistake   in  such   a   move.     The   general   tone  of 
the  fair  is   too   high   to   countenance   a  Midway  of 
cheap  attractions,  and  the    exposition    will    thus   be 
freed  of  its  one   blemish.     The  New  York   fair  is 
a  splendid  model  for  other  states  to  follow. 

The  Eural  Credit  Coiamissioners 
BUBAL  CBEDIT  have  been  holding  confercjices  in 
FBOOBESS  the   East  for   the  purpose  of  or- 

ganizing and  instituting  the  sys- 
tem, but  so  far  they  have  met  with  little  encour- 
agement. Some  papers  have  voiced  the  opinion 
that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  ''special  legis- 
lation" was  needed,  and  prophesy  its  ultimate  fail- 
ure. There  are  several  things  to  consider  before 
hasty  conclusions  should  be  drawn.  First,  it  is 
probable  that  the  east  is  not  laboring  under  the 
same  economic  and  credit  conditions  as  is  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country,  since  rates  of  interest  are  not 
generally  so  great,  and  also  because  personal  loans 
are  more  easily  obtained.  Second,  any  movement  of 
the  scope  and  cooperative  eflFort  required  by  this 
bill,  will  be  slow  in  developing.  Financial  co-opera- 
tion has  been  so  little  practiced  by  farmers  that 
it  will  require  time  for  thought  and  action.  Third, 
the  public  mind  in  the  east  was  more  or  less  pre- 
judiced by  the  influence  of  the  press  which,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  threw  more  or  less  cold  water  on 
the  project  from  the  first.  Wc  anticipate  that  in 
time  and  with  some  possible  changes,  Rural  Credits 
will  be  appreciated  for  the  financial  aid  it  will  af- 
ford agriculture  and  for  the  unifying  of  farmers' 
minds  and  efforts  in  economic  enterprises.  There 
are  economists  who  take  the  view  that  farmers  who 
are    owning    or    holding    more    land    than    they    can 
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profitably  work  ahoold  not  be  granted  loans,  claim- 
ing that  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  it  would 
be  wise  and  just  to  sell  the  surplus,  thus  making 
opportunity  for  others,  and  put  the  sum  thus  ob- 
tained into  developing  the  remainder  into  a  profit- 
able condition.  Without  going  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  principle  involved,  there  are,  without 
doubt,  many  farmers  who  would  be  better  off  after 
sn<;h  transaction.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  Rural 
Credit  plan  which  would  further  develop  landlordism 
and  increase   tenantry. 

A  commission    composed    of   some 
THE  MEXICAN     of    the    best    men    of    the    United 
COMMISSION         States  and  Mexico  is  now  at  work 
in  the  endeavor  to  amicably  set- 
tle the  troubles  between  that  country  and  this.     In 
,nll  probability  they  will  succeed  as  men  have  always 
succeeded   when    they    honestly  and   impartially   de- 
sired to  come  to  an  understanding  and  a   working 
basis.    Many  harsh  things  have  been  said  and  many 
foolish    things    done,   and    some    of    them    were   evi- 
dently   inspired    by    ignorance    and    cupidity.     The 
United   States   has   for   years   assumed   the  part   of 
'Big  Brother"  to   the   sister   republics  of  America 
and  a  patience-trying  position  it  has  been  at  times 
but  it  is  the  right  attitude.     The  personnel  of  the 
commission    named    from    the    United    States    indi- 
cates   that    they    will    endeavor    to   aid    in    solving 
Mexico's  problems  of  democracy,  education  and  civi- 
lization,  as  all  these  are  fundamental   to   real  pro 
gress.     Primarily,  the  commission  was  appointed  to 
consider   three   propositions:    First,   The    withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Mexican  territory;  second, 
the  negotiations  of  an  agreement,  or  treaty,  cover- 
ing future  border  operations;  third,  an  investigation 
of    the   interests   alleged    to   be    behind    the    border 
raids.     The   United   States   wants   the   work    of  the 
Commission    to   be    broader   in  scope   than    this.     It 
wants   such   plans   outlined   as   will   make   not   only 
American   life   and   property   safe,   but  all   life   and 
property  safe;  in  fact,  to  aid  in  establishing  stable 
and    just    government    so    as    to    eventually    bring 
Mexico  out  of  the  "shadow  of  armed  intervention". 
The  three  most  hindering  influences  outside   of  the 
legitimate    problems    before    the    Commission — influ- 
ences which  tend  to  hinder  if  not  defeat  its  purpose 
— are:   First  the  moneyed  interests  which   want  in- 
tervention and  eventual  annexation;  second,  the  am- 
bition of  certain  church  leaders;  third,  the  presiden- 
tial   election    which    may   drag   the    conference   into 
party   politics.      But    if    it    be    given    time    and    is 
left  unembarrassed,  those  on  the  spot  are  confident 
t)iat  it  will  accomplish  that  for  which  it  was  created. 


S«iptiMiilt«'r  .{0,  i9ig 

;iinl     rrasouubl*.'     tt^asous    t"(»r     this.      (inn     was    that 
horses  were  naturally  shy  of  those  monstrosities  of 
the  road  and  it  made  driving  iliflicult,  oven  danger 
ous   for    fh«  ''women   folks".      Another   reason   wan 
that    the    pioneers    of  automobile    driving   often   ah- 
siimed  autocratic  rights,  and  showed  a  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  that  was  naturally  resented  by 
liorsp   drivers.      Happily,    all    this   has    changed   and 
there  is  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  to 
the  use  of  tlio  public  highways.     The  perfecting  of 
the  automobile  and  the  lowering  of  the  prices  have 
made  it  possible  for  all  thrifty  classes  to  own  them 
and  farmers   are   among  the   largest   buyers.     They 
realize    that    the    auto    brings    both    pleasure    and 
profit  when  rightly  used  and  it  offers  an  opportunity 
for   wider  travel  and   experience   than    was  possible 
with  the  horse,  and  this  is  ail  item  of  importance 
with    those    who   are   employed  so   rigidly  as  is  the 
case  with   farmers.     Another  prejudice   on   the  part 
of  many  farmers  a  short  time  ago  was  against  the 
popular  agitation  for  good  roads.     This  was  partly 
due  to   the  fact  that  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
were  usually  the  "automobile  hogs"  and  it  was  look- 
ed upon  as  an  effort  to  get,  at  public  expense,  some- 
thing that  would  contribute  to  their  "foolish  fad". 
But  this  has  changed  also.    Good  roads  are  approved 
of  now  by  all  classes,  not  alone  because  they  contri- 
bute to  pleasure,  but  because  they  are  an  economic 
asset.     One  contention  of  farmers  we  believe  is  not 
a    prejudice    but    is    good,    hard    sense,   and    that   is 
that  it  is  not   necessary,  or  good  business,  to  bond 
the  state  to  build  them.  The  "Pay  as  you  go  policy" 
is  a  good  one  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
shall  not  be   adopted.     Let   justice   be   done   in  the 
levying   and   collecting   of    taxes  and    there    will  be 
plenty  of  money,  if  wisely  expended,  for  each  year. 


We  have  just  received  Bulletin  No. 
FAEMERS'  284  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
INSTITUTES  of  Agriculture  containing  dates,  loca- 
tions and  list  of  speakers  for  the 
farmers'  institutes  for  the  coming  winter.  With 
very  slight  changes,  the  contents  of  this  buUetin  are 
identical  with  similar  bulletins  published  for  the 
last  several  years,  except  that  the  so-called  movable 
schools  are  omitted.  Farmers'  institutes  are  an 
educational  institution.  They  are  designed  to  lead 
in  agricultural  thought  and  teaching.  As  such,  it 
would  seem  that  they  would  need  constant  revision 
and  improvement  in  order  to  keep  in  advance  of  the 
people  they  seek  to  serve.  In  view  of  the  newly  offic- 
ered administration,  and  the  fact  that  numerous  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  have  been  offered  from  various 
sources,  we  had  hoped  that  the  scope  of  farmers' 
institute  work  might  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, since  all  admit  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
?uch  improvement.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise 
the  personnel  or  subject  matter  of  the  speakers  and 
their  addresses.  The  chief  thought  is  that 
the  times  and  the  progress  in  farming  re- 
quire that  some  way  be  devised  that  will  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  institute  to  the  community  and 
develop  a  greater  local  interest.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  annually  by 
speakers,  county  chairmen  and  citizens.  We  believe 
that  institutes  are  well  worth  holding,  provided  there 
is  a  definite  purpose  in  holding  them,  and  a  business- 
like plan   of  organizing  and  conducting  them. 

The  history  of  the  liuman  race 
THE  PASSING  bears  out  the  remark  tlwit  changes 
PREJUDICES       and    innovations   have   always   met 

with  violent  opposition.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  change  is  one  of  opinion,  be- 
lief or  practice,  the  conservative  principle  in  hu- 
manity has  always  strenuously  opposed  their  intro- 
duction and  adoption.  We  have  in  mind  now  two 
things  which  many  farmers  opposed  only  a  few 
years  ago.  One  was  the  use  of  the  highways  for  the 
operation  of  automobiles.     Tlipre   were  verv  natural 


The  first  actual  skirmish  between 
DAIRYMEN'S  the  organized  milk  dealers  and  the 
DEMANDS  organizing    milk    producers    of    the 

New  York  milk  market  came  with 
the  setting  of  market  prices  for  the  mouth  of  October. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion the  producers  announced  a  schedule  of  prices  at 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  and   for  which 
they    would    contend    during    the    next    six    months. 
These  prices  for  3   percent.  Grade  B  milk   were  as 
follows:   For  October,  .1i2.15  per  cwt;  for  November 
and   December,  ,$2.25   per   cwt;    for  .January,   $2.15; 
for  February,  .$2.10  and  for  March,  $2.05  per  cwt.  In 
addition,   tiiey   a.sk    for  au   iucrea!*e   of   .S   cents  per 
hiiiiurcd   puuiiu.s   i(ir   each   one-tenth   of  one   percent 
over  the  3  percent  of  butter  fat.     This  would  mean 
15  cents  added  to  the  above  quotations  for  3J  percent 
milk,  30  cents  addition.al  for  4  percent  milk,  etc.    These 
prices  mark  a  considerable  increase  over  past  rates, 
but  they  have  been  well  considered  by  the  dairymen 
and  are  held  to  be  the  lowest  at  which  milk  can  be 
sold  at  a  living  profit.     This  program  was  announced 
Just    previous    to    the    usual    time    of    receiving    the 
dealers'  schedules  for  the  winter  season.     The  Bor- 
den   Company    followed    with    its  announcement    on 
September   15,    but    made    a   striking   change    in    its 
method   of  price  determination.     Instead  of   setting 
prices   for   the    full    six-month  period,    it   announces 
prices  for  October  only.     The  October  price  is  given 
as   $1.90   per   cwt  for   '3  percent  milk;    $2.05   for   3.5 
percent;  $2.35  for  4.5  percent  and  $2.50  for  6  percent 
milk  in  the  short-haul  zone  or  within   100  miles  of 
New  York  City.     In  the   long-haul  zone,   or   at  dis- 
tances greater  than  100  miles,  the  prices  are  10  cents 
less  per   hundred   pounds   than    above   quoted.     The 
dealers  offer  $1.90  per  cwt.  for  3  percent  milk  dur- 
ing October.     The   producers    have   set    a   price   of 
$2.15  per  cwt  for  the  same  grade  during  the  same 
|>eriod.     The  dealers'  price  is  20  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  higher  than  offered  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  but  25  cents  per  hundred  less  than  demanded 
by  the  producers.     It  i.s  clearly  a  compromise  offer, 
and  the  first  great  test  of  the  producers'  organization 
comes  in  its  treatment  of  this  compromise.     The  or- 
ganization  officials   have   set    their    mark,    and    they 
will  hold   to  it.     If  the  organization  members  hold 
to  their  pledges  they  will  stand  by  the  official  action 
ind  refuse  to  contract  at  the  prices  offered.  Such  ac 
tion  will  insure  the  success  of  the  movement  and  es- 
tablish the  price  rates  for  which  the  producers  have 
long  contended.     But   if  individual  members    waver 
in   loyalty  to  the  organization  and  accept  the  com- 
promise price,  they  will  undo  the  hard  work  of  the 
past   years   and   place    themselves   and    their   fellow 
farmers  at  the  continued  mercy  of  the  dealers.  There 
l^<  more  than  the  difference  in  the  October  price  at 
stake.     The    principle    of    the    producer's    voice    in 
making  the  terms  of  sale  and   the  entire   future  of 
the  producers'  organization  depends  upon  the  action 
nf  the  men  now  facing  the  now  contract  offer.  Will 
they  stick.'    We  believe  they  will. 
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foreign  pickers  have  been  able  to  got 
I>a8t  the  strict  infantile  paralysis  qnar- 

Tbirty-six  Vocational  Schools.-Penn-  fuefrhiL^^iL*;;;'-  ^"^^^  *"  ^^^^  demanded 

iiijri,;'  ■"                  -            *•        1       ,      ,  hucii    Dig    increases   in    watfos    that    the 

.vlvania  now  has  36  vocational  schools  owners  sent  them  home 

in  which  agriculture  is  receiving  atten-  ,.              ^          , 

tion  as  a  practical  course  of  instruction  ,.  ^'^"f'",  ,  *""  '""  ^'o^-ato^'S-— Predic- 
,,„,]  only  some  executive  and  legislative  "0"9  that  the  potato  crop  would  be 
eaeouragement  are  needed  to  stimulate  """'^  ^  •>*'»J  »»  account  of  the  scar- 
increase  in  the  number.  The  demand  '"."^  of  potash  are  being  disproved  by 
for  practical  instruction,  vocational,  '""  ^^^i,"*  °}  tubers  on  the  farms  in 
iricaltural  or  manual,  as  the  term  mav  1^*='^^'^  ^"""l^*..  ^'■-  ^^^^  ''^i^f  of  the 
be  has  been  one  of  the  tilings  brought  fj"'"''^!^  ?^  Statistics  and  Inspection  of 
to' the  notice  of  the  governor  and   his  V®.  ^^*h\  ^^epartment    of   Agriculture, 


FAIBB   NEXT  WBBK 


Monesdale,    Wayne   Co.,    Pa.    

York,    York    Co.,    Pa 

Di»dford,    Bedford   Co.,   Pa 

Uloomsburg,  Columbia  Co..  Pa.  . 
Homerset,    Bomerset    Co.,     Pu.     .  .  . 

St.   Marys.   Elk   Co.,   Pa 

Morris,   Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y 

Dundee,    Yates    Co.,    N.    Y 

Fondii,  Montgomery  Co.,  N  Y.  .  . 
Hemlock, Livineston  Co..  N.  V.  . 
Mount  Holly,   UurliuKton  Co.,  .N.  .1. 


.Oct. 2-5 
.Oct. 2-0 
.Oot.3-0 
.Oct. 3-6 
.Ocl.3-6 


.Ocl.3 
.Oct. 2 
.Oct. 3 
.Oct. 3 
.Oct. 4 


.Oct.a-C) 


FAEM  MEETING  OALENDAB 


will  got  mor<i  of  it  th 


tourists  the   last   two   weeks  and   they  ^^^'a^es  that  he  and  his  neighbors  have 

'                           lis  week.     The  in-  °''''°'"  ^^^  *  ^"^^  ^^el^  of  potatoes.  In 

the  topic  is  being  .... 

ntion  supplements  ^  ^ .   '^ 

the  efforts  of  the  organized  farmers  the  ,™.*'"*        .  ^ 

.    ,  ^_.. „     a..  *.,..v,  I 1  1--4  («iant  variety 


Vni    Kwl'    l"»J*^'     "*■     ^^     vu.o     vvw^iv.         Alio     111-       .,  ..  •  tr 

istence  with   which   the  topic  is  being    *!'.^„  ^'^'=V°°    ^'^H'"'^    Freehold    potatoes 
irought  to  their  attention  supplements    '*'l'  '=*'fl*'""^^°  ^®  '^^'^S-    The  price  re- 


mains firm  at  $2.50  per  barrel  for  thi 


last  two  years.  So  much  was  heard  last 
legislative  session  about  child  labor,  ,  Sues  Dye  Works. — Suit  to  recover 
oontinuation  schools,  industrial  work-  •T'll^jOOO  damages  has  been  started  in 
ing  classes  and  the  like  for  the  youthful  \''®  Bergen  County  Circuit  Court  by  Geo. 
workers  in  the  city  that  next  session  Sonant,  a  Lodi  farmer,  against  the  Unit- 
the  rural  folks  are  looking  for  some  ef-  ®d  Piece  Dye  Works,  on  the  grounds 
fort  to  develop  the  education  in  agrioul-  *^^*'  spent  dyes  discharged  into  the  Sad- 
ture  and  practical  work.  In  some  of  '^'®  River  from  the  dye  works  have 
the  schools  mentioned  agricultural  in-  caused  the  farm  land  of  eleven  acres  to 
struction  has  passed  the  experimental  depreciate  in  value.  He  claims  the 
.stage  because  the  courses  have  been  go-  pollution  of  the  stream  has  been  going 
ing  for  four  years.  These  courses  are  '^"  ^^^'  fifteen  years, 
varied  according  to  the  districts,  but  "Agriculture  Week"  in  January.  — 
they  are  all  being  developed  along  prac-  The  holding  of  "Agriculture  Week"  in 
tical  lines.  The  various  educational  Trenton  next  January,  during  the  time 
meetings  to  be  held  in  advance  of  the  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
legislative  session  will  give  attention  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  contemplated 
to  this  branch,  but  what  will  happen  to  according  to  Secretary  Alva  Agee.  All 
the  appropriation  in  the  turmoil  of  a  the  varied  agricultural  interests  and  or- 
legislature  which  may  be  torn  by  fae-  ganizations  thru  the  state  will  be  invit- 
tional  politics  is  hard  to  foresee.  ed  to  participate.    The  State  Board  will 

Co-operative  Work.— Altho  the  state-  '"^^^  *^6  third  week  in  January.  The 
ment  has  been  frequently  made  at  the  ^tate  Department  will  provide  meeting 
Capitol  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  |jalls,  publicity  and  other  arrangements 
organization  of  farmers  for  co-operative  "''  }^^  convenience  of  the  different  or- 
buying  and  selling  are  busy  and  have  ganizations.  Among  the  organizations 
been  holding  meetings,  none  has  been  that  are  expected  to  meet  simultaneous- 
made  of  where  the  organizations  have  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  State  Board  are  the  County 
been  effected  or  for  what  purpose.  One  \^\^  Demonstrators,  the  Guernsey  and 
organization  is  said  to  have  been  formed  Holstein  Cattle  Breeding  Associations, 
to  market  potatoes  which  are  now  in  *"®  State  Poultry  Association  and  de- 
•jreater  demand  than  known  for  a  gener-   pe°dent  bodies. 

ation,  and  that  another  has  been  organ-  Milk  Price  Advances. — Many  of  the 
ized  to  develop  new  milk  supplies  ad-  wholesale  milk  dealers  thruout  Mercer 
jacent  to  Philadelphia.  The  plan  County  have  advanced  the  price  of  the 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  ideas  a  try  out  product  from  7  to  8  cents  a  quart.  The 
and  then  to  carry  some  results  to  the  advance  became  effective  September  1 
farmers'  institute  thruout  the  state  dur-  and  many  of  the  stores  are  now  compell- 
ing the  winter.  The  movement  has  at-  cd  to  get  8  and  9  cents  a  quart  for  milk 
tracted  some   attention    in    the   smaller    to  realize  a  profit. 

cities  which  have  been  making  inquiries  Fire  Prevention  Day. — In  a  proclama- 
about  the  development  of  the  scheme  as  tion  Acting  Governor  George  W.  F. 
it  will  affect  their  markets.  Gaunt  designated   October  9  as  "Fire 

Late  Plowing  the  Rule. — According  to  Prevention  Day"  and  requests  all  resi- 
reports  coming  hero  farmers  all  over  dents  of  the  state  to  inspect  their  pro- 
the  state  are  planting  their  wheat  later  perties  and  to  remove  the  causes  of  pos- 
than  has  ever  been  the  custom  and  sible  conflagrations.  He  also  calls  upon 
some  of  them  plan  to  hold  off  as  long  hunters  and  others  who  use  the  forests 
as  safe  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  Hes-  to  refrain  from  making  fires  where  un- 
.sian  fly.  "Volunteer  wheat  is  being  gen-  derbrush,  leaves  and  decayed  vegeta- 
erally  plowed  down.  tion  may  cause  a  blaze  resulting  in  an 

School    Payments.— The    situation    in   almost  irreparable  loss, 
regard   to    the   payment    of   school   dis-       Successful  Potato  Test. — A.  M.  Fenni- 
tricts  this  winter  will  probably  be  one    more,  Burlington  Co.,  is  $120  in  pock- 
of  the   most    annoying   in   years.   Back    Pt  from  a  farm  demonstration  test  run 
in  the  old  days  of  machine  domination    on  potato  varieties.    Mr.  Fennimore  usu- 
there  were   complaints   that   school   ap-   ally  grows  Cobblers  and  Green   Moun- 
propriation  money  was  kept  in  favored    tains   as  his  two  potato   varieties,   but 
banks  and  the  districts  inconvenienced,    this   year  the   county   agent    persuaded 
Last  year  the  payments  were  later  than    him  to  try  some  Prize  and  Giants.  The 
known  for  a  long  time  because  of  the    experiment  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
way  money  came  in  and  because  of  the    tormining    whether    Prize    seed,    grown 
system     of     aj)j)roving     appropriations,   in  Maine,  was  the  equal  of  Giant  from 
This  year   Pennsylvania  is  getting  the   selected  seed  grown  in  New  York,  the 
full  flower  of  tho  appropriation   meth-    two    varieties    being    almost    identical, 
ods  followed  at  tho  close  of  the  session    The  results  were  astonishing.    He  grew 
of  1915  and  some  districts  may  not  be    two  acres  of  Giants  and  three  acres  of 
paid  until   mid-winter.     The   statement    Prize  alongside  of  his  Green  Mountains 
was  made  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  one    and  where  the  latter  yielded  482  baskets 
of  the  most  responsible  men  in  the  state    to  the  acre  his  Prize  yielded  the  same 
government  that  he  did  not  see  how  any   amount  and   the  Giants  586  baskets   to 
school  district   appropriations   could  bo    the    acre.      Mr.    Fennimore    figures    his 
paid  before   the   middle   of   November,   profit  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  basket 
The  result   may   bo  that   the   state   ad-    for   the   excess  yield, 
ministration    will    give    more    attention        Celery  Scarce. — Adverse  weather  con 
to  the  budget    system    of   running    the    ditions  and  an  unusual  amount  of  dis- 
government  and  of  business  methods  lu   ease  have  been  the  means  of  blighting 
appropriating  money  for  charity  and  less    the  celery  crop  so  that  this  article  will 
to  politics,  tho  brotherhood  of  man  and    be  scarce  this  year.     In  certain  places 
Jflittering   generalities.      Observers    say    the  crops  have  become  so  infested  that 
that  never  was  there  a  better  opportuni-   they  are  being  plowed  down.  To  meet  the 
ty   for   tho    commonwealth    to    try    out   present  needs  of  the  celery  growers,  the 
some  of  the  new  business  system  ideas   farm  demonstrator  of  Mercer  County  is 
suggested  than  in  the  next  year.     The    carrying    on    spraying    demonstrations 
financial    situation    as    a    result    of   the   to  control  leaf  blight.    W.  S.  Krout,  as- 
plans  followed  last  year  is  satisfactory   sistant  to  the  plant  pathologist  at  the 
to  no  one.  State    Experiment    Station,    is  conduct- 

.  ing  a  thoro  investigation   on   the  muck 

.soils  of  Bergen  County  to  determine  the 
source  of  infection  of  root  and  heart 
rots  of  celery  and  possible  means  of 
avoiding  these  diseases. 
Kush  (.^riinherry  Harvest. — Besot  by  a  Plan  Poultry  Show. — The  annual  ex- 
f^hortagc  of  labor,  cranberry  growers  in  hibition  of  the  Monmouth  Poultry  Club 
South  Jersey  are  making  all  possible  will  be  held  at  the  Asbury  Park  Casino, 
haste  to  gather  the  big  crop  before  they  October  23  to  28.  The  club  will  offer 
are  seriously  damaged  by  frosts.  Drop's  60  silver  cups,  90  gold  specials  and  60 
'n  the  temperature  the  past  week  caus-  merchandise  specials  in  the  numerous 
«d  some  damaging  frosts  in  the  vicinity  poultry  classes  and  eight  silver  cups 
of  Tuckahoe,  according  to  the  big  grow-  and  seven  gold  speciah  in  the  fruit 
•Ts,  who  report  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  tlejmrtment.  -lohn  Yeomans,  of  Oceanic, 
t'Ctting    help    this    Mcnson.      Where    the    is  secretary. 


National  Dairy  Show,  Springfle.ld,  Maas., 
October   12-21. 

Farmen'  National  Congress,  Indiana^wlis, 
Ind..    October    1719 

"Maryland  Week'',  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
ber   1418. 

National  Orange  Meeting,  Washington, 
D.  0.,  November  15-24. 

Paterson  Poaltry  Show,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
November    21-25. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chi- 
cajro,  111..  December  3-9. 

Now  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Burlington.  N.  J.,  December  12-14. 
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TYGERT 
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RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

lUaSIDIARV  OF    THI  AMCRICAN  AOKI.   CHIM.   CO. 


What  Is  Rock 
Phosphate  Worth? 

When  at  the  Ohio  AgTicuItural  CoUese  40 
pound*,  costing  about  I  5c.  added  to  a  ton 
of  manure  gave  increased  crop  yield*  worth 
75c.  Thi*  was  the  re*ult  of  an  eiKhteen- 
year  te*t,  and  i*  one  of  the  many  that  prove 
the  claim,  "Rock  Pho*phate  is  the  mo*t 
economical  and  only  permanent  source  of 
Phosphate."  Get  literature  from  u*  today 
on  Rock  Phosphate.  Mention  this  weekly 
and  we  will  «end  you  free  a  copy  of  "The 
Farm  That  Wont  Wear  Out." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Cround  Rock  Department 
12  Clay  Street  Columbia.  Tenn. 


Chester  County  Farm 
48  Acres  $3650 

Nearly  all  In  cultivation,  tn  one  of  the  richest  seetlons 
of  Penna:  only  a  mile  to  High  school,  R.  R.  village  and 
milk  station.  Nejit  9-room  bouse  with  telepbone,  00-f  t 
bam.  To  settle  Htralni  Immediately  price  t30AO  with 
»1000  down  and  owner  wlP  throw  In  pair  horses,  S  bead 
cattle,  tools  and  Kraln.  For  details  see  page  20 
"fetrouts  Hlg  Bunch  of  Bargains",  oopy  free.  E  A 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  iTOi),  Land  Title  Building. 
PhlUdelphIa,  Pa.  — -•• 


For  Snip  New  York  State  Farms:     Desirable  bar- 

„     l_  „  ^    .  Whs.to  offer.    Fr»e  list. 

Hout/ o.  Gsucii,  'naHuu.    Delaware  Co..     isew  York 
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ention    Pennsylvunia  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Anyone  Can  Use 
Atlas  Farm  Powder 

No  experience  or  skill  is  required,  because  Atlas 
Farm  Powder  is  made  especially  for  you.  You  can 
do  your  own  blasting  without  trouble  or  risk  by 
following  a  few  simple  instruaions  that  even  children 
can    understand.       Many    women    farmers 


use 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


/Itlas  Farm  Ibwdei 


THE  Safest  Explosive: 


Tlie  Original  Farm  Powder 

Iniprove  the  fertility  of  your  Atlas    Farm     Powder    costs 

soil,  get  out  stumps  and  shat-  little  compared  with  the  cost 

ter  boulders  quickly,  safely  of  labor  that  it  replaces.  You 

and  cheaply  with  Atlas.   Blast  can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near 

holes   for   tree-planting,    dig  you.    If  you  don't  know  him, 

ditches  and    do  other  kinds  ask  us.    We  will  also  tell  you 

of   farm   work    in    the    most  exactly  what  you  need  for  any 

economical,  up-to-date  way.  kind  of  work. 

Get  Onr  Free  Book—"  Better  Farming  " 

It  tcllj  you  how  to  save  labor  on  your  larm  by  ujing  The  Safeit 
Exploiive  for  stump  blasting,  ditch  dieKinj.  tree-planting, 
subsoiling,  etc.     Fill  out  the  coupon  n»w  and  mail  it  today 

^'^h^^l^P^^^^  COMPANY  gT/J-l  Wilmington,  Del. 


.\ 


r  , 


•iyj.CSAS 


ATLAS  POWDER   CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  T-f-page  book  "  Better 
Farming."  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I  mark  X.  Pll  \ 

Slump  BIsstint  ' 

Boulder  BlHtiai 

Subsoil  BIssllog  , 

TracPUaiioc 

Oltcli  Dieting 

Oourylot-MJoU* 


Name. 


Address*. 


-KT'^S^ 


-L'L'fi 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


St'itii'iiihiT  ;•(),  iijif, 


:r> 


Last  year  we  rcmodrlrd  our  homo 
and  installed  a  Caloric  Pipcloss 
Furnace.  Our  house  is  large  and 
in  the  coldest  weather  we  enjoy 
comfort.  We  were  able  to  use 
our  bathroom  with  comfort  in 
coldest  weather.  We  did  not  have 
a  sini;Ie  fro/en  pipe.  We  used  less 
fuel  than  we  would  with  any  other 
make.  In  remodeling  a  house  there 

is  no  better  furnace E.  L.  Sindel. 

Delta.  Ohio. 


Storing  Vegetables  in  Fall 


Ity  A.  K.  WILKINSON 


This  is  One  of  Thousands 

of  letters  from  satisfied  users  of  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace 
from  all  over  the  country.  City  convenience  and  comfort 
are  yours  with  very  little  expense.  You  do  not  have  to  cut 
your  house  up  for  pipes  because  the  Caloric  heats  thoroughly 
with  just  one  register.    The 


PIPELESS 


f TRADE 
MARK 


[TRAOe 
MARK 


PURNACE 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

bums  coal,  coke  and  wood  and  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of 
your  fuel.  In  a  short  time  it  pays  for  itself.  There  are  no 
pipes  to  waste  heat  or  cause  a  fire  and  the  air  in  the  house  is 
kept  in  constant  circulation  which  is  an  aid  to  your  health. 
The  triple  casing  on  the  Caloric  prevents  the  cellar  from 

»«.«.      WARM  air:  K.rv.„/^,^:.,«.  1,^^* 1*1 ; j j 


L,W 


if-l 


becoming  heated,  thus  saving  produce  and 
canned  goods. 

Installed  In  One  Day 

In  Any  House  New  or  Old 


\l^i 


Because  there  is  only  one  hole  neces- 
sary to  be  cut,  this  furnace  can  be  in- 
stalled in  quick  time,  without  dirt 
trouble  or  inconvenience.     It  is 
guaranteed  against  defective  ma- 
terial or  workmanship.      If  it 
does  not  prove  satisfactory  let  us 
know   and   we    shall    make  it 
right.   The  firepot  is  guaranteed" 
for  five  years. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  FREE  Book 
H  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace 
sentl  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  immediately  tend  you 
our  free  book.    Don't  delay.    Write  now. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Ran^e  Co. 

3114  Ge.t  S«.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


^^ 


Reading  Bone  Ferfilizer 

Prupure — ugainst  u  Hinall  yield  by 
using  u  good  fetilizor.  Many  farniera 
consldiT  "Reading  Bone"  the  best. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  murk  iiicanH  qu:illt.\  i 


Afk  your 
<l  c  a  1  e  r  for 
Rtadini  Bont 
FertlNzer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  1  n  - 
fortnutloii. 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


Tht  «impl(tt  machine  on  the  market  fot  ipreadinE  fitnly 
lime  and  (eriiltzer.  Equipped  with  full  length  Kreen  anH 
loldinx  hinged  lid.  CombiiuJ  axle  and  agitator  ahaft. 
(he  «iinple«t  conttrucllon.  Positive  force  feed  insured  by 
comUnation  of  rhomhoidal  shaped  discharge  holes, 
curved s!,;l bottom  and  sticl  agitators,  (hearing  and 
forcing  the  material  out  in  a  steady  flow.  This  U  the 
machine  your  trade  will  want.  Write  for  prices. 
HENCH  A  DROMGOLD  CO..  1500  Bth  !«•.,  YORK.  PA. 

"ROUGH  ON  RllTS''i;la"i'^^M'hWr«;^ 

Unbeatable  Kxt'-rmliuLtor.  Ends  i'rairle  Uogt,  Goph«r«, 
Orrjund  Jloifg,  chipmunks,  A. '<;;s(  Is,  Hiiuini  Is,  CrDws. 
Hawks,  etc  Thw  Hemc^iieil  Hlatularil  lOitfrminatur 
at  I)7-Ufrdt  Conn  try  Stored.  Coenomy  Sties  28e.  eOe. 
Pmalliv,.  rsi-d  the  World  Ovrr.  Used  by  T'.  S.  Gov't 
<*ouah  on  Rata  Navar  Falls.    Refuse  ALX,  Substitutes. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Seiitl  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  D. 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

1.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4tli  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

GUBDiniART  or  THE  ««E(>(CAN   «0m.  CHEM.  CO 


From  Producer  to  Consumer  Direet 

TlioiisnMcIs  of  Torm  ,,r 

Timothy        LJ     A    W   Miaed  and 

Clover  n  #%     ■     Alfalfa 

Heady  to  bo  ni.irkctPd.  Cabbage,  Straw,  carefully 
KHKlud  and  iriiii)ccto<l.      Write  uh  today  for  prices 

Patrons'  Co-operatiye  Ast'n  at  Ciyufa  County,  Inc. 

28  North  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HAY                   '  g 

H      W.  D  POWER  t  CO.        Ml  W.  SUt  SI.  Nt«  Yirk  H 

|»      lire  the  lareeHt  liandlors  of  cominlHHlon  hoy  a 

•^      In  Rrcntpr  New  York;  If  yoii  have  hay  to  dl.i-  " 

Y      pose  of  cominiinlCHte  with  theui.  Y 


HAY 


^lllll Illlllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  8MOKC    • 


mss!i 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER        THE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  100  YEARS    E 

^tninmimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiii? 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


Potatoes 

I'ainicrs  w  lio  liavc  not  f(»ii.st lai-f i<l 
storehouse  or  cellars  should  look  eare- 
fully  at  the  ailvaatages  of  sloriii;,'  tlieir 
|>i)tati>es  tiie  olil  Kiiihioueil  way,  in 
pits.  The  jiit  is  tiie  eheapest  I'onii  of 
storage  bceausc  to  build  it  requires 
only  elbow  grease.  Jt  is  tiie  leading' 
form  of  storage,  bceause  we  find  iiiosl 
of  our  storehouses  or  cellars  model  af- 
ter olil  mother  eartii.  It  siiiiplies  jii.si 
the  amount  of  water  or  moisture  for 
tiie  l>est  keej)iii)f.  it  jirotects  fully 
against  frost.  The  temperature  is  gen- 
erally  .'Jti   to   40   degrees,  just   right. 

I'its  should  be  made  about  live  feel 
deep  and  from  live  to  ten  feet  in  width. 
Tlio  wider  a  bed  or  pit  the  more  elbow 
grease  needed  to  excavate.  Tlie  leiigtli 
can  be  indefinite,  that  is,  to  fit  tlio  needs 
of  the  farmer.  To  store  100  busheLs 
of  potatoes  construct  a  pit  10*  feet 
long,  6  foet  wide  and  5  feet  deep.  The 
potatoes  can  be  placed  on  straw  in  thi' 
l)ottom  of  this  pit  and  when  all  are  in 
the  top  should  be  level.  I'laee  over  tiie 
potatoes  a  layer  of  straw  six  to  twelve 
incites  deep.  Replace  the  soil  over  the 
straw,  making  a  mound  that  will  tend 
to  force  the  surface  water  away  from 
till'    pile.      The    best    location    for    a    pit 


iiig  in  the  woods.  Now  wliy  in  thi.' 
woods/  The  trees,  especially  'ever- 
greens, offer  a  sliade,  eliminating  large 
ly  the  entrance  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  therefore  change  of  tempera- 
ture beneath  their  canopy,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree. 

The  cabbage  being  piled  on  tiie  for- 
est rtoor  have  the  advantage  of  the 
spongy  floor  for  drainage.  If  the  pile 
is  covered  with  straw  or  leaves  to  the 
dei)th  of  12  to  18  inches,  the  cabbage 
will  slirink  very  little  and  they  will 
keep  in  excellent  condition.  Being  cov- 
ered with  loose  material  they  can  he 
"gotten  at''  very  easily;  a  marked 
ailvantago  when  compared  with  the  old 
fashioned,  dirt  covering  method.  The 
men  who  are  trying  the  method  arc  very 
well  pleased,  because  the  method  is  in- 
expensive, simjde,  practical  and  keeps 
the  cabbage  in  fine  shape. 
Storing  Squash 

Hefore  the  arrival  of  hard  frosts 
squash  should  be  removed  from  the 
vine.  Care  should  be  given  that  each 
s'piash  has  a  short  stem,  otherwise  they 
do  not   keep   as   well   in   storage. 

Ft  is  absohitely  essential  that  tin' 
fruits  be  liandled  with  the  greatest 
c.'ire.      If    injured   even    slightly,   a    soft 


60  TONS  OF  CABBAGE  STORED   IN   WOODS   KEPT  PERFECTLY   1913-16. 


would  be  just  north  of  a  barn,  wagon 
shed  or  some  oth>'r  builditig,  because 
of  the  less  sunlight  (direct)  on  the 
>torago  pit.  The  best  soil  would  be 
gravelly  loam,  other  soils  will  give 
good   results  if  draining  is  attended   to. 

The  pit  is  particularly  valuable  for 
the  storage  of  seed  stock,  because  it 
will  keep  the  potatoes  in  fine  condition 
until  late  in  tim  spring.  One  of  the 
largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  in  Ver- 
mont, a  man  who  sells  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  southern  buyers,  stores  his  seed 
potatoes  in  pits  just  north  of  his  barn. 

Do  not  store  potatoes  in  pits  that 
rire  needed  for  use  or  sale  during  th-; 
cold  daj's  of  winter.  They  are  locked 
up  tight  in  the  ground  and  should  be 
left    so    until    s|)ring. 

Storing    Cabbage 

Tiie  drawback  in  storing  cabbage  i» 
in  tiie  loss  due  to  shrinkage.  The  loss 
is  largely  due  to  lack  of  I'orrect  condi- 
tions, ('abbage  needs  moisture  to  check 
shriveling.  It  needs  a  low  teiii|»erature. 
It  needs  in  soiiio  houses  more  venti- 
lation. 

Cabbage  may  be  stored  in  a  wooden, 
stone,  brick  or  concrete  building,  where 
protection  is  given  against  su<lden 
changes.  Double  walls,  dead  air  spaces, 
will  give  some  of  the  protection  need- 
''d.  Cabbage  tnay  be  stored  in  piles 
I  iivered  with  soil,  the  old  method.  They 
may  be  stored  in  pits,  emptied  hot 
beds,  cellars  and  so  on.  One  method 
that  lias  not  been  mentioned,  tjut  does 
olVer   iii;iiiy   advantages,  is   that    of  slur 


spot  soon  develops  and  the  fniil  spoils 
rajtidly.  They  should  be  pliieed  pri>m]f( 
ly  in  a  warm  Imilding.  In  tlm  linstoii 
(Mass.)  distrj/ct,  such  buildings  are 
especially  constructed  fur  this  jmrposc. 
The  custom  of  storing  is  that  of  plac 
ing  the  squash  in  tiers  or  on  racks.  Tlic 
former  offers  one  great  objection,  that 
of  greater  loss  if  rot  sets  in,  thus  mak- 
ing it  less  desirable.  Racks  or  slats, 
where  the  stjuash  are  but  one  deep  and 
where  dry  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  fifty  degrees  circulates,  give  the 
highest  results  in  keeping  these   fruits. 

Many  of  the  largest  groweis  near 
Boston  use  the  rack  or  slat  house.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  grower  iii 
Miirlington,  Mass.,  12  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, with  100  to  12")  tons  of  squash 
stored  away  in  their  specially  con- 
striicted  houses.  These  houses  arc  heat- 
ed with  steam  or  hot  water.  Ther- 
mometers are  placed  at  convenient 
points  in  the  house,  in  order  that  the 
grower  may  be  sure  that  lie  has  the 
forrvft  temperature.  These  grow,(!rs 
s(dl  their  squasli  on  the  Boston  market 
during  the  winter  and  often  until  May 
or  June  of  the  next  year.  In  some  in- 
stances s<iuasli  have  been  kept  until  the 
next  harvest.  The  Boston  market  of- 
fers, occasionally,  attractive  returns 
for  sqi:;tsh,  $20  to  $100  a  ton  being 
paid  or  from  ^l.r.O  to  $;!..')U  or  more 
per  barrel. 
Storln?    Carrots.    Salsify    ami    Parsnips 

The   lool   ciops  nf^iiii',1   almve   m.iy  be 
it'inoved  from  tiie  soil  in  a  similar  man 


geplciiiher   '.'<*',    I'.'Hl. 

m-r.    Ouc  of  the  quickest  and   cheaptt.st 
methods  is  that   of   using   a   one  horse 
plow,  running  a-s  close   to   the   roots  as 
possiblo    ami    still    not    itijuring    them. 
Carrots  may   then    be   easily   jtiilled   out 
with  hands   and    throvMi    into   jiiles   for 
a  short  drying.     Not  so  with  salsify  and 
parsnips,    their    roots    are    longer    and 
more  of  the  roots  must  be  harvested  if 
salable   stock    is    to    bt;    obtained.    Tho 
tops  may  bo  removed  by  using  a  knife. 
Have   tho   plow   follow  again   in   the 
same  furrow  making  it  deeper.  Then  if 
the  soil  is  sandy  or  loo.so  tho  roots  of 
salsify  orparsnijtscaa  be  pulled  out  quite 
readily.  Hard  soils  need  further  loosen- 
ing by  plowing  or  by  hand  digging  with 
spading  fork,  or  spade.    Bo  sure  to  get 
the  longest   roots,   not   bruised.   Salsify 
should   be   from   0   to   9   inches   long   or 
longer;     parsni[Hs     not     less     than     12 
inches  long. 

Carrots 
To  store  carrots  in  the  field  select  a 
well  drained  spot,  place  a  little  straw 
on  tho  soil,  then  build  up  a  cone  of 
carrots  about  3*  to  4  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  from  50  to  T.j  feet  in 
length.  Place  2  or  .1  inches  of  straw  over 
all,  then  soil  3  to  .">   inches,  adding  soil 
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many  fruits  can  lie  saved,  CHpeeially 
tomatoes,  if  thti  grower  will  take  up 
plant  and  all,  very  carefully,  and  hung 
the  plants,  roots  up,  from  the  rafters, 
or  flooring,  of  any  building  which  will 
offer   protection. 

Th(!      viiK-      will     offer      nourishment 

enough     to     help     ripen     many     of     the 

fruits,     the    largest    fruits    being    the. 

ones  most  generally  feeling  the  push  of 

maturity. 

Another  method  of  continuing  or 
lengthening  the  cropping  season  of  to- 
matoes is  that  of  picking  all  the  larg 
est  fruit  and  placing  the  same  on  the 
floor  of  a  barn,  or  shed,  on  an  empty 
green  house  bench,  or  ground  bed,  or 
in  any  location  where  a  slight  amount 
of  heat  and  sunlight   may  be   found. 

Often  the  season  can  be  continued 
from  three  to  four  weeks  and  remunera- 
tive prices  can  be  obtained  because  the 
supply   has   suddenlv   shortened. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  CORN  CROP 


SAVE  EVERY  BUSHEl  OF  YOUR 
'  CORN  CROP  THIS  YEARi 


A 


t*/^""": .  v5 


money  this  year.    ] 
looks  like  $1  a  bushel  by  , 
You  can't  afford  to  put  this  years'  crop  in     , 
cribs  where  rats  and  mice,  and  weather  and     ^ 
.       mould  will  destroy  it.  It  will  pay  you  big  to  put 
(>»''     It  ma  Marshall  Iron  Crib.  C.  M.  Grove,  Hagers-  ^ 
town,  Md.,  (a  Marshall  owner)  writing  to  his  farm 
paper,  said:  ••  •  •  •   !„  n,y  fi^^  ^^^  ^f         , 

'>  ann'^Tn'ifn  J^^"  *  ^'  °f  mo^se.in.my  com     These  cribJ^re  fire  proof 
'bought  anr?fL*'r'*nf*'Hl?  If  ^^^"^  '^  >nsurinK  it.  .  After  usinR  one  a  year  I 
DOURht  another  or  double  capacity.    When   is  comes  to  storing  mm 
«hTi^'  "'^  ^''"'^  "2  superior.^  ^y  means  of  peiiorated  sid«t  and  vmulted 
shaft  m  center  from  floor  to  roof,  com  is  well  etposwl  to  air?"  veniuated  ^^ 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof  ~ Weatherproof    B-  | 


ularshtUh^^m  Cribs 


(Concluded   from   page  ;i.) 
Wire   netting  of  about   one-fourth   inch 
mesh  can  also    be   successfully   u.sed    in 
the    eouvstruction    of   frame    corn    cribs. 


'V--'^ 

l'^:^--^^- 

-  ^^\ 


I    Pay  for  Themselves  in  Just  a  Few  Years 

They  cost  no  more  than  old  style  wooden  cribs,  last  a  lifetime,  never 
need  repairs   Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.   Easily 
put  up  m  a  few  hours'  time.  No  special  tools  re- 
quired. Built  in  circular  style  like  illustration 
or  in  single  or  double  shed  style    with 
driveway.   Many  sizes  to  choose  from 
Pnces  only  $53.90  and  up.    Freight  paid. 

Send    for    My    FREE 
Catalog  Today 

Write  at  once  for  my  big  handsome 
Tree  catalog.  Gives  yoii  complete  in- 

IRON  CORN  CRIBS,  with  illustra- 
tionsofourcompleteline.  Apostal 
brings  It  —  send  today.     Where 
more  convenient  for  purchaser 
we  will  ship  crib  at  once  and 
allow  payment  after  harvest. 
Address  John  D.  Overholt, 
President. 


THE  IRON  CRIB  &B1N  COMPANY  boxOBWOOSTER  0 


WELL  TRAINED  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  PLANT  FOOD. 


Whys  ana  Wherefores 

at  Fell  Spreying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving?  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  w  by  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  Ixxiklet  will  besent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  .-iO Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersof  the  well-known 

»  w  ..^2^.«^.<^>^     ••«•■»•  »-ij(  t<»»i^  Male,  iiyuu 

are  not  on  their  nmiliii)^  list,  send  them  a 
pos  till  today  ffivinj?  the  iiuiuber  of  your  trees 
and  your  dtsiler's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.      Address  Dept.  A. 


fRITE  FOR 


as  cold  increases,   until    lu  to    12   inches 
thick.  Lastly,  maniir<"  over  all  will  help, 

stopping    sudden    changes    of    t pera- 

tiirp  in  the  pile. 

Salsify  and  Parsnips 
These   may   be    left   in    the    soil    over 
winter   without    injury,    but    rather    in- 
•I'livenient    if    wanted    to    .sell    during 
very  cold  winters.     It  is   much    better 
to  store    them.      They    may    be    stored 
as  described  for  carrots,  or   they   may 
f>e  placed   in   large   bins,   with  a   layer 
of  roots,  then  soil,  then  roots  and  so  on. 
If  the  grower  has  a  {food  storage  cel- 
lar where  an  even  temi)erature,  prefer- 
ably low,  about  32  or  3.'{  degrees,  can  bo 
maintained,  and  where  rats  or  mice  do 
"ot  injure,    all    of   these    crops   can    bo 
stored  in   bins.     Have   the  bins  .1   to   6 
inches  above  the  floor,   with   space  for 
^'•^ntilation  at  sides  as  well  as  bottom, 
'■'lo  roots    in    to   the   depth   of  3   to  5 
^•'et,  sorting  carefully  any  that  may  be 
soft  or  badly  injured.  The  roots  should 
also  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dry  be- 
fore being  placed  in  bins,  that   is,  the 
out.side    coating    of    the    rot.ts    should 
not  be  wet,  because  of  danger  from  de- 
•eloping  rots   in    storage. 

The  roots  will  keep  w^U   iu  a  cellar 

((iving     requirements     mentioned,     plus 

ack  of  excess  water,  slight  amount  of 

J^f'tilation,   at    least  enough   to   remove 

^°"I  Hir  and   give  a   little    fresh   air. 

Tomatoes 

When    the   first    heavy    frost    is   about 

'"     'Icstroy      ,-veiy      tender      seg.table, 


This  wire  netting  can   be  tacked   to  the 
inside  of  the  ujirights  of  the   crib,   and 
the  strij)s   which  constitute  the  sides  of 
the  crib  can   also   be   nailed   on    the   in 
.sitlo   of  the   uj. rights,   thus   holding   the 
wire  netting  in  place.    As  a  floor,  which 
should   be   IS   inches   or  more   from   the 
ground,    so    as    not    to   afl'ord    a    hiding 
idace  for  rats,  the  wire  netting  can  be 
tacked  to  the  sleepers  and  the  flooring 
nailed  over  to  hold   the   wire   in  place! 
For  overhead   protection    the    wire   n(>t- 
ting  is  simply  tacked  to  the  joists. 

If  cribs  are  built  upon  solid  concrete 
foundations    thru    which    rats    can    not 
burrow,  no   netting  will   be   needed    for 
the  floor,  and  the  structure  can  be  kept 
near  the  grnnnd.     With  ample  roof  pro 
jection  and   upjier  ventilation    no  dang 
er    from    dnm|>iiess    need    b(!    feared. 
Shrinkage 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN   BOOK 


AUTOMOBILfe   REPAIRS 

Kvery  reader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  who  owns 
an  automobile  should  subsci  ibe  for  the  Automoliii.. 
H...'!:.^.''"*.'*';''".''''^'':  ^^  P««e  llluBtrated  montiuy 
«m1J?^k''-'^4-'""\'^^,'"  ''"^  <^'""<'  «"'!  "•I""'-  "ft'ie 
auto.  The  Trouble  Uepartment"  contains  nve  paw- 
csof  numl.ered  questions  each  month  fmm  Auto 
owners  and  repairmen  which  are  answered  by  ex- 
perts on  gasoline  engine  r.-pjilrs.  »1 .00  per  year  16c 
per  copy.    I'ostalH  not  answered.  nharle«    I) 

Sherman.         44  Windsor  Ave       Hii.  tfnrrt     r-nnn' 


F_  „ l2r"*..<'lM»  oomblnstlon  General, 
a  W  in  VH"''  *"''  D»lry  Farm— one  of 
**  ■    ***      choloew.    B«autlfully  situated   In 

Pa.,  oonv«„en,  to  u.^ri^?^X^-^tl^''^S.T^^: 


■>«*t>  m 


Otw  a.OOO.OOO   rod*  Browign 
Mne*  already  nold  to  tOO  300 
farmer*  ,   Factor/ Prieea 
FrciKlit Prepaid.  1  SO  atylaa, 
l*e  p«r  rad  u#.    Gates  and 
Steel  Poets,  tool    Write   poetal 
TMir    SKOWM    rCPtOt     *   win    CO. 
-    ,  Olavvland,  Ohia 


Crat 

O.  S.  KING. 


es 


HtAiidard  bushel  crates  shipped 
knork-down  from  our  factory  In 
southwestern  New  York  at  $I0  00 


per  hundred. 


HAY 


JAOUINS,  N.  Y. 


ni'i.i^  iII:2.i2iL  ?el  table  House 
DanM  McCaffray's  Smm  C«. 
«a  »  Witak  lUf..  makmtk.  h. 


«To.»,iri  K.7».   i:     .   >■'""»■  '"  ""c  BwiM!  oi  eunivatlOD 

-  _-    Tllng       _ 

bulldlnga.  with  It.  for  sale  39  aVri^s  best  prTmltlTe  tim 


Subatan 
and  out- 


mI1  '2^,1  X*""??'"?,.""^  for"  Dairy  Tarmiir' 
L'*  i..?'^"''' .,"'**''"°F  House.  Frame  Barn 
^ilSLlf-,.^"'*'  't' Jpr  8*le  39  acres  best  pr.n..wvc  ..„.- 
^^iV^fi  „''?"V  ""J'^*  "«''•  «'*'"«  P'n«  and  hickory. 
Sold  at  private  sale,  or  offered  ht  public  vendue  NoV 
llth.       Address:        OinW  W.  SIflef.  Et^..  MaiKll  CMnk.  P*. 


TAPES — 


Fa«t  Color.     -     _      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Btinclitni  Asp^raltu,  Celery,  V«<«t&bles,  Etc. 

Attractively   prepared    product«    command    top 

pnoee  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output. 

^fndfor  Fri'f  .Samples  nndpriceH 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  M.Aet  St..  Ph.l.. 


RIPE  STRAWBERRIES 

SnP'».Srrer7S?ot'£?J2?Sa*,??SS?  ?,^T: 
•lew  free.       L.  o.  Ttiurle.         boi  IT^VwHi^i.  Ma. 


The  shrinkage  tliat  will  take  j.lace  in 
a  crib  of  corn  from  the  time  it  is  crib 
bed  in  the  fall  until  it  is  sold  varies 
so  greatly  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  moisture  the  corn  contains 
when  jdaced  in  the  crib,  and  also  the 
ventilation  of  the  crib,  that  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  state  a  percentage  of  .shrink- 
age that  will  apply  with  certainty  to 
any  particular  crib  of  stored  corn. 
Various  tests  show  that  the  shrinkage 
in  cribbed  corn  !i|>pro\imates  ir^  per- 
cent  for   1    and   L'(l  jtercent    for   '1  years. 

Note.— The  text  of  this  article  is 
adapted  from  ructimmeudntioii  by  V.  8. 
Dept.  of  .Agriculture. 


BOYS,  Look  Here! 


For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  give 
a  genuine  Defiance  Watch  for  a  club 
of  only  15  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  until  Jan.  1st,  1917  at  10c  each. 
Ihis  otfer  is  only  good  until  Oct.  15th. 

The  Defiance  Watch  is  a  good  de- 
pendable watch  and  better  for  ordinary 
use  than  higher  priced  watches  as  it 
will  stand  more  hard  knocks.  It  is  a  1(> 
size,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  .set,  nickel 
case  and  a  good  time  keeper.  Boys  I^t's 
hear  from  you  now  I 

When  ordcrlnii  «»k  for  Class  B  premium  No.  .M2. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  '"^tUiS.' 


Farmers  Drain  Your  land.  K'.;r.M:Vsi3;fe5?  f7?r-« 

withou    tile.    Wearealflo  manufacturers  of  n.iii„- n*."1   '"•''<'   fertile 
Idlers   n  8«ww  Pipe.  Flue  Lining  i^ST^nuii.i J™'' J?.''.''''!.  """   '""•"ki 

1    MN  H.  JACKSON  THE  CO..  I«,     110  THIRD  AVENUt^HIANY  NLW  YORK 
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DISTILLERS 


MAKE  mm\m 


"Th- 


You  know  what  distillery  fod  oattfe 
aro— you  know  that  distillers*  grains 
are  bound  to  increase  your  milk  and 
butter  fat  production.  It  isn't  so 
mucli  the  oow,  but  the  FEED  that 
determines  your  results. 

30^  PROTEIN 
X0%  FAT 
GUARANTEED 


Just  think!  Atlas  Distillers* 
Grains  contain  three  times 
the  protein  and  fat  of  oorn, 
oats,  bran  and  barley— and 
—the  cost  is  much  smaller. 
You  oannot  afford  NOT  to 
feed  ''ATLAS.'* 

FREE  SAMPLE 
Just  address  a  postal  and  wa'll  for* 
ward  a  ilboral  samplo.  Soo  lor  your* 
soil  what  Distillers'  Qralns  aro— you 
do  not  havo  to  oxporimont  with  un« 
triad  foods.  ATLAS  DISTILLERS* 
QRAINS  positively  will  Inor 
your  results. 


AOORBSSt 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Co. 

PEORIA,  Notino.  ILLINOIS 


7^Hol8t«ln  beltercaJvesSlOtnSlS 
Express  paid  in  lots  of  5.  Now  bi 
tb«  Ideal  time  to  start  tbrm  aod 
have  Ibem  ready  for  graaa  next 
spring;  a  10  wkold  belter oaU;  rrom 
Maple  Lawn  Farm,  reoently  con- 
signed direct  to  the  County  Fair 
grounds,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  wag  a 
Blue  ribbon  winner  Have  others 
equally  aagood  andean  please  you. 
Bargains  In  registered  helfersand 
bulls,  all  ages  Write  your  wants. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM.  C.  W. 
Ellis.  Jr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms* 

hsrd  sire's  dam,  as  a  seulor  4  yr.  old,  has  the  following 
A.  R.  O.  rsoords:  7da.  82.8  lb.  butter:  30  da.  133.2: 
8M  ds.  1 108  lb.  Her  dam  made  lOSe  lb.  In  3M  days. 
Average  (or  dam  and  grsnddam.  i  I0S3  lb.  In  305  days 
•ad  4.10  per  eent  fat  (or  year. 

PoUed  Bull  eslTSs  tlOO  up.    Catalog  (or  stamp. 

8«orte  B.  SteTenton  6  Soni,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Holsteins 


2  bulls    ready  (or    servlee  and    bull 
ealven  under  i  yr.  old.  Johanna,  Poacb 

end  De  Kol  strains.    Prices  930  to  $70. 

BKOOKDALE  FARM.  GREENVILLE,  Del 


Ttpir    nii(>rnqpvH '^i>"  "'<'"  bu"   oalvesat    reason' 
Write  (or  pa  rtlculars.     Hajtt  C.  Tlflir, 


heifers. 

EmbrMtlDi,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS   '^"'"^'^""^ 

BDWIN  B.  MAULE,  COATE8VILLE  PA 

Ayrshires  SJaSTS.ST'  '"'^-  ^  «'*»'«"»- 

W.  R.  TOCKBR  Oambrtdge  Sprton.  Pa 


s«*o> 


W  /I 

arv^ 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  |l& 

7-8  boistein  tieiter  ealTsa 
tlft  eaeb. express  psM  la  lou 
of  6.  38  higb  grade  eows  due 
to  (teslMD  Sepi  or  Ooi.  8fi 
high  grade  yesrlUin  sod  two 
YMtr  olds  36  reglslefed  bell- 
era  1  lo  avesr  Olds;  IS  regis- 
tered belter  ealves  A  oionths 
old:  registered  bulb sU MM. 

JOHN  C.  REAOAN, 

Tttlly.  N.  T 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?   No. 
Jiut  Mevcd.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  ealvss  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print 
Heifer  oalves,bei(era  and  eows,  do  blu((~we  most  sea 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 
(Hts  Stock  fun,  Stookbnd|e,  N.T.Iorasrly  MoansiTUIt 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiHm>iiiiMini»iMiMiinmi«uiiii»Httiiinniiiu»imntuMMmNMHimiiiiiHniii»ifiuin(iL 

Jersey  CatUe  for  Profit  f^^J^l'^; 

belfera  160  and  op.  All  registered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renabsw  Bldg.,  Ptttebui«h.Ps. 


peglstered   Holstela   asd    Gaemaei      bulla  from 
■^eelTSs  to  servloable  age.     260  animals  In 


BONNYMBAr>8  FARMS.     R.  D.  1. 


tbe  herd 
Harrtsburs.  P». 


both  saies. 


Jersey  Calves     „oel   noted    pedlsress    to 
world.       FRED.  O.  RONK  AUisntown.  Ps. 


Floe  stock  of  tbc 
tbt 


AviKiViiivka  Herd  establisbed  82  resra.   A.  S.itoca 
A.yrsnires  tor  sale,    mspeotlon  InTtted. 

R.TRMPLirTON  A  HONH  UM«,  PS 


RIIIGRiR 


A  Complete  Inner  Reinforce- 
ment For   Automobile  Tires 


for   you  to  got  full 


"Rim-Grip"  Bub-Casings  actually  carry  the 
^«j.^i.^l^»  Htruin  and  prevent  tho  tire  from  becoming 
^/%^||||Q       fabric  broken  and  from  blowing  out. 

FISHER  "Rim-Grip"  Sub-Casings  will  reduce  the  cost  of  keeping  your  car 

equipped  with  tires.    They  actually  tjike  the  strain  off  the  tires  which  is  the 

only  method  that  will  prolong  their  life.     "Rim-Grip"  Sub-Casings  prevent 

half  worn  tiros  from  blowing  out— making  it   possible 

mileage  by  completely  wearing  out  your  casings. 

Tho   FISHER   "Rim-Orip"  Sub-Casing 
will  pay  for    ituflf   Ihni   the    iiiprenwil 
niileugt!  from  the  fir«t  casing  in  which 
it  in  used.     Then  it  cim   be  put  in 
other  casings.      EuBily    iiiHtallc<l 

Pick  out  the  si  so  you  use — 
send  UB  check  or  money  onlcr 
or  write  for  full  information. 
If  not  firily  sntiHf actory  return 
to  us  and  "money  will  be  glad- 
ly refunded  at  once.  Order 
today. 


.Wx.l... 

M\3>-' 

•''2x4... 

•■I.'»x4... 

3*x4.. 

3.5x4 

3.'>x4i;j' 

30x4.' 

37x5  r 


PRICES 

S  4.K0 
6.00 
fl.flO 


7.60 
7.80 
8.00 
8.60 
10.25 
lO.BO 
13.26 

Agents  wantnd. 


The  Fisher  Manufacturing  Co., 
1710  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MARYLAND  DAIRYMEN  FOR  PRICE 
INCREASE 


The  dairy  farmers  shipping  milk  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  have  organized  and  arc 
making  a  determined  tight  to  increase 
the  price  paid  them  for  their  milk.  The 
increased  cost  of  feed,  cows  and  labor, 
coupled  with  the  sanitary  regulations 
required  by  Baltimore  health  service, 
have  resulted  in  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  milk;  and  the  shippers  must 
receive  an  increase  if  they  would  make 
a  profit. 

The  records  obtain«3d  u-s  a  result  of 
the  work  in  the  oow  testing  associations 
thruout  the  surrounding  counties  have 
brought  this  question  right  up  to  the 
farmer's  door,  and  he  has  the  data 
and  figures  showing  him  at  a  glance 
exactly  what  his  herd  of  cattle  are  do- 
ing for  him.  Even  under  the  most  im- 
proved business  methods,  with  the  best 
cows,  any  farmer  can  prove  that  his 
milkers  are  not  giving  him  a  fair  re- 
turn if  all  expenses  are  considered. 

The   members   of  the   cow-testing   as- 


September  30,  IJij 

present  at  the  second  meeting  oa  the 
29th  of  August,  the  largest  attendanw 
over  held  here  for  a  similar  movement 
A  permanent  organization  was  effected 
various  addresses  were  given,  govern 
ment  and  state  agricultural  officials  sub- 
stantiating tho  figures  already  given 
and  upholding  the  demands  of  the  \,r„ 
ducers.  Resolutions  were  adopteil. 
Many  were  in  favor  of  a  strike  but  a 
committee  from  each  county  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  dealers  and 
report  to  the  associations  as  soon  as  poe- 
si'ble.  They  were  given  authority  to 
call  another  meeting  of  shippers  at  any 
date  to  take  definite  action  on  whether 
a  milk  strike  would  be  necessary  or 
not. 

Two  days  later  this  committee  met 
the  dealers  and  the  following  resolu 
tions  were  adopted  by  the  dealers  deal- 
ing with  the  situation: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  present  that  no  definite 
or  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to 
your  resolutions  asking  for  an  increase 
in  price  until  we  have  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  situation  and  until  this  rail- 
road strike  is  over.  We,  therefore,  ask 
a  postponement  of  our  answer  to  Sept. 
If),  or  until  tlic  railroad  strike  (crisis  ii 
over,  hoping  at  that  time  to  ;j;ivc  you  a 


BUTTERCUP  OF  BROOKSIDE  NO.  28384.  GAVE    4   LB  MILK  TESTING  12.4  AND 

7  LB  TESTING   12.2. 


Bociations  of  Harford  and  Carrol  Coun- 
ties, adjoining  Baltimore,  found  by 
their  records  that  they  were  furnishing 
milk  to  Baltimore  at  a  financial  loss.  As 
a  result  they,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Grangc,called  a  meeting  on  a  fow  days' 
notice  at  Baltimore  to  confer  with  the 
dealers  to  better  these  conditions. 
About  eighty  shippers  were  present  and 
resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  adopted- 
Figures  were  given  showing  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  per  year,  the  average  pro- 
duction per  cow,  and  the  price  received 
at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  cow  varied  with  the  associations 
and  the  individual  farmers  from  $104 
to  $124  per  year,  taking  all  expenses 
into  consideration.  The  average  produc- 
tion was  taken  at  n,l<Uj  lbs.,  or  600 
gallons  per  year.  At  16  cents  net,  the 
price  the  farmer  now  receivdo  for 
4  percent  milk,  the  cow  brings  him  in 
$96  per  year.  In  other  words,  he  is 
producing  milk  at  a  loss.  At  two  cents 
advance,  or  20  cents  gross  that  he  is 
trying  to  obtain,  he  would  get  $108  and 
would  make  a  small  profit  or  break 
even. 

The  dealers  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  movpiiuMit  but  were  afraid  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  voiced  by  the  press  if 
they  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer 
;is  they  said  they  would  be  forced  to  do. 
A  committee  of  farm«'rs  was  appointed 
to  interview  thv  press  and  a  further 
meeting  was  called  in  a  week.  The  vari- 
ous papers  were  interviewed,  and  con 
vinced  that  the  demands  of  the  shippers 
were  just.  The  Consumers'  League  of 
Baltimore  was  also  seen  and  agreed  to 
at   least   not   oppose   the   movement. 

Over     one     thulsand     shij»pers     were 


favorable  answer;  meanwhile  we  will 
co-operate  with  the  producers  in  every 
way. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  tho  ma 
jority  of  the  dealers  in  Baltimore.  The 
two  cents  increase  asked  for  will  be  re 
ceived.  The  dealers  realize  the  positiou 
and  financial  status  of  their  producers. 
The  public  and  press  believe  that  the 
farmer  is  not  making  a  profit  on  milk. 
A  permanent  organization  was  affected 
capable  of  upholding  the  demands  of 
the  farmers.  Twenty  thousand  gallons 
of  the  forty  thousand  used  by  Baltimore 
were  represented  by  the  producers  at 
this  meeting.  The  other  producers  are 
in  accord  with  the  movement  but  were 
unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  call- 
ed on  such  short  notice.  If  the  farmer 
receives  a  two-cent  increase  it  means 
$800  per  day  or  $292,000  per  year  to 
the  farmers  near  Baltimore.  And  this 
movement  and  organizatio'n  was  ac- 
•■oinpli.shed  in  less  than  two  weeks.  If 
the  railroad  strike  had  not  threatened 
the  additional  price  would  have  been 
received  in  less  than  two  weeks.-  T.  E^ 
McLaughlin,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 


REMARKABLE  BUTTER  FAT 
RECORD 


The  county  agent  of  Allegheny  Co.. 
i'a.,  sends  us  Jhe  following  note  <>n  thi' 
rerriiarkable  performance  of  the  cow 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration: 

"A  phenomenal  test  for  high  per 
tent  of  butterfat  was  run  by  Mr.  C.  B- 
Hill,  tester  for  the  Montonr  Valley  Cow- 
Testing  Association,  in  Allegheny  Co- 
Pa.  In  running  his  ordinary  tests  at 
111''    I..   (\    Ifays   farm,    he    discovered  .i 


geptembeu  M,   ^^^''^■ 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


9-^W 


Tioga 
County 
Breeders* 
2n(l  Annual 
Consignment 

Sale 

October  18th,  1916 

Wellsboro,    Pa. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Carson's  Sale  Stables 

Pare  Bred  Holsteins 

from  the  best  herds  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Some  fine  A.  R.  O.  stock 
also  some  fine  young  stock. 

There  are  many  cows  bred  to  very 
fine  bulls,  including  three  sons 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  two  sons 
of  "It"  from  daughters  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs  and  to  a  33-lb. 
son  of  the  34-Ib  bull  Ormsby 
Korndyke  Lad. 

In  the  sale  is  a  cow  who  made 
31.40-lbB  butter  in  7  days  record 
being  made  under  supervision  of 
Wellsboro  Cow  Testing  Ass'n. 
There  is  a  heifer  calf  to  be  sold 
whose  dam,  sire's  dam  and  two 
nearest  dam's  of  sire's  sire  aver- 
age 32. 67-lb8  seven  days,  none 
being  under  27  -  lb.  There  are 
granddaughters  of  King  Segis, 
King  Pontiac  Artis  and  Henger— 
veld  De  Kol. 

"The  Breeder's  Horn"  sent  Jree 
on  request  gives  full  details   of 


cow  whose  milk  tested  12.4  percent, 
yielding  four  pounds  of  milk.  On  a  re- 
test  the  following  day  she  produced 
seven  pounds  of  12.2  percent  milk.  The 
cow  is  Buttercup  of  Brookside,  No. 
28384,  sired  by  Glen  Rose  of  Hoi»kintoii 
123W9,  and  out  of  Kosilina  of  R,iversi<lo 
2.39;ir). ' ' 


$L. I- 


LIVERPOOL 

SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,Inc 

LIVERPOOL,    N.  Y. 


Registered  ^^^^ 
Holstein  Females 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  bred  2  year 
olds.  Nicely  grown,  perfectly 
healthy,  well  bred  and  in  good  con- 
dition. It  will  pay  you  to  get  par- 
ticulars or  come  and  see  them. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

A.  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Hie  Saratoga 


gr"  SILO 

Do  not  ot<lm  until  jou 
HAT*  InvwUgktwl  tbli 
Bllo.  lUdlwUr  difffrant 
lo  oonatruoUon.  EielU' 
■tvelD  ita  (wturas  and 
Id  •  elaM  by  UtU.  Ttaa 
bwt  you  mm  mw. 

AGENTS    WANHD 

In  P«nn*.    WrtM  w  at 
onoo  If  iDtercatad. 

Tbt  Uritop  M  Mff.  f. 
taniip  tfrint,  N.  T. 


$195  00 


TAKES 
HIM 


FIRST 
CHKCK 

Rorn  Mareb  3(1.  lOlfl   Sb«l«  ffrandaon  of  King 

or  tbe  PontUot  and  U  from  a  twioe  32- lb.  dam. 

Dam  ki  an  IS- lb  daugbt«r  of  a  30  73-lb.  oow. 

Here  la  a  Bargain  in  a  Purebred 

Holstein    Bull 

8TF.VENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
I.tvwpool.    N     Y 


UPPER    MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 
DAIRYMEN   ORGANIZE 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  \mte  for  this  book 


to  all 
owners 
of  cows 


Hnlataina  ReBlitered  4  y«ar  old  bull  that  haii 
noiSieinS  a.  R.  O.  dau8b»«ra:  2  reKt«t»re<l  oalve*, 
2  raslstered  3  year  old  bellera;  also  S  ctrvte  belfera. 
Prtoasrlfbt.  PLUMLYN  FARM, 

FAIAVIKW  VIM'AOE,       PA..      (near  Norrtotown) 


Nearly  fifty  Palm  (Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.)  milk  shippers  met  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Sept.  6,  to  discuss  the  new 
uiilk  standard  and  schedule  of  prices  an- 
nounced for  September,  The  price 
set  by  the  dealer  is  $1.80  per  hundred 
pounds  for  4  percent  milk,  and  for 
every  0.1  percent  below,  the  producer  ia 
to  receive  ,3  cents  less  per  cwt, 

Wayne  H.  Rothenberger  was  elected 
president  and  Wm.  H,  Landis,  secretary. 
-\fter  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
stated,  a  lively  discussioH  followed  in 
which  all  agreed  that  the  standard  was 
entirely  too  high  to  be  sold  for  $1,80, 
and  that  the  rise  in  price  of  feed,  labor 
and  dairy  cows  iias  been  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  price  of  milk,  which 
was  practically  nothing. 

All  were  agreed  that  under  present 
conditions  the  milk  is  produced  without 
profit  and  that  the  farmer  gets  prac- 
tically nothing  for  his  labor.  The  av- 
erage price  of  milk  last  year  was  $1.68 
j)or  cwt.,  which  is  about  3}  cents  per 
quart.  The  freight  is  *  cent  per  qmart, 
so  the  milk  costs  the  retailer  around  4 
cents  per  quart  in  the  city.  It  is  then 
sold  for  8  cents  or  over,  so  the  farmer 
who  has  his  money  invested  in  the  dairy 
pays  tho  taxes,  insurance,  feed,  furn- 
ishes tho  labor  and  runs  the  risks  of  de- 
preciation, disease,  etc.,  gets  less  for  all 
this  than  does  the  retailer  who  has  lit- 
tle money  invested,  little  risk  and  a 
()roportionately  small   amount  of  labor. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
nioualy  adopted: 

dairy  cows  has  risen  in  recent  years 
with  great  rapidity,  while  the  price  of 
milk  has  remained  almost  the  same,  and 
Whereas,  if  the  cost  of  grain  feed, 
hay,  straw,  interest,  taxes,  insurance, 
depreciation,  use  of  buildings,  labor, 
etc.,  are  figured,  milk  is  actually  pro- 
duced at  a  loss  at  present  prices,  and 

Whereas,  only  by  having  the  women 
and  children  (who  are  unpaid  labor), 
help  with  the  milking  and  by  doing 
most  of  the  dairy  work  before  the  ten 
hour  a  day  man  begins  work  and  after 
lie  stops,  can  the  dairy  farmer  make  a 
living  under  present  conditions,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  legal  milk  stan- 
dard is  3  percent  butter-fat,  the  basis 
of  payment  has  been  arbitrarily  set  at 
4  percent,  which  ia  entirely  too  high, 
being  unfair  and- unjust,  and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  dairy  cows  in 
this  section  are  high-grade  Holsteins 
which  run  lower  in  butter  fat  than  some 
other  breeds,  yet  according  to  medical 
authorities  give  milk  more  wholesome 
and  nourishing  than  the  milk  of  any 
other  breed,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Palm  Milk  Shippers' 
Association  that  if  our  patronage  to  the 
Palm   Milk  Shipping  Station   is  to  con- 
tinue, the  milk  standard  must  be  chang- 
ed from  4  to  3.5  percent.     For  all  milk 
testing   below   3.5   percent  we  agree   to 
accept  3  cents  per  cwt  less  than  $1.80 
for  every  0,1  percent  below  and  for  all 
milk  above  4  percent  we  desire  3  cents 
per  cwt.  over  $1,80   for  every  0.1   per- 
cent  above,   during  Sept.   For   siimpling, 
each  farmer's  milk  is  to  be  poured  into 
a   vat    and    thoroly    stirred    before    tho 
sample  is  taken.     The  samples  are  also 
to   bo   tested   here   at   Palm,   under   the 
observation  of  someone  delegated  by  our 
association,    instead    of    being    sent    to 
Philadelphia  to  a  party  unknown  to  us. 


THIS   book  was  written  (or  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much    as   for    the    man    with 
twenty.     In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.    And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it- 
Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents: 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  give*  »ome  found  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Oat" 

— »how»  that  the  farm  where  cow*  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  loil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"The  Care  of  Cretan  on  the  Farm " 

—quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"5r7o«  and  Silage"  — one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good"- 

a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start> 
ing  with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dtiiry 
Cowa"—hy  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"Hou)  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow."— 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Bams."  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle."  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull."  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows.  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  countrv, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  fanner  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  coyer  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card ,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mall  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep cowa 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk   (cross  out  whickevtr  you  d^m't  do).     Tha  make  of  my 


Separator  Is^. 


.,  uaed. 


.years 


Name. 


Town. 


V. 


State- 


RFD_ 


I  THE     GREATi 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

— toproduce  more  milk  than  any  ottier  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolotely  free  from  adulterants  and  flllen.  Just 
tike  tho  feed  yoo  would  mix  for  yourseli.ta  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  l)eet 
oalD.  gluten  feed.com  distillers' Brains. wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  m- 
frrc<licnt  weighed  by  automaUe  mIm  and  aU 
thoroughly  mixed  in  none  power  dnvsn  Bixers.  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  anifonn.  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  dally  fromeach 
cowmay  tuma  lo?sintoa  prolit.Try  LARRO-FEKU 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "nnsir  kisk  N  ast  unrnfr 
nlan,  the  decirion  being  entirely  up  to  yoo. 
Ask  yoor  local  dealer.  Write  us  If  none  near  you. 
THI  LStMWE  MIULIIIB  Cfc    H5S  Mltt»l«  «lt.  atrsW.  Mleli. 


<«=: 
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Safo  and  SufO 

rntchea  esHily  ami  lorks  llrmly.  Haa 
!)t  raiitht  pull  no  twistinK-  Your  bull 
will  r<'flp<'<-t  llio 

KEYSTONE    BULL    STAFF 

Shcpbt-rd's  crook,    automatic    latch, 
ea«y  toreleaae,  taper  Bockot  riv- 
etted  fast  to  &-foot  heavy  aah 
handle. 
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National  Dairy  Show 

18  TO  BE  HELD  THIS  YBAR 

OCTOBER   12  TO  21,  Inclusive 
at    Springfield,    Maseaohusett* 

Id  Five  Enormous  New  Coocrpte,  Brick  k..d 
Steel  Buildings  Covering  400000  Hquare  Feet 
of  Ground  lu  a  170  Acre  Trnct.  LMrger  ami 
More  Convenient  A  Better  In  Appolntmenta 
than  any  Other  Bimllarly  Used  BuUdlngs  la 
Amcrloa. 

Tbic  Show  Affords  a  Short  Course  In  Dairy 
Agriculture  tbat  cannot  l>e  equalled. 

1.000  of  tbe  Best  Dairy  Cows  In  the  World 
Awtembled  From  All  Over  America. 

60,000  Square  Feet  of  Mod>-ni  Dairy  Maehln- 
•ry:  Farm  and  Bam  Equlpmeot:  Bllae:Motor 
Trucks,  and  BTerytblog  tbat  a  Dairyman 
Should  Have. 

Milk  Pasteurisation;  foe  Cream  Manofao- 
turlng:  Competitive  Exhibits ot  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts From  Every  State  Displayed  In  Mam- 
moth Refrigerator. 

Oomestle  Solenoe  Demonstrations :  U  8  D*> 
partment  of  Agriculture  Orade  Cattle  Exhib- 
it: Exhibit  by  Agrloultural  CoUecea:  Studanta 
Judging  Contests 

20,000  Square  Feet  Boy  AOIrlAgrtoaltaral 
Display. 

A  Meeting  Place  For  the  Dairy  World.  All 
Coder  Cover. 

IImIuc««I  Railroad  Rates  From  Kvarywl 


lU 
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Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Guaranteed. 
Writu  for  fr-K  circular. 
W  T.  PHILUPS.         BOX  1 17.  B  POMKROV.  PA. 


H<->lutaina  f*>pt-  '  Shipment.  1  carload  grass  ealves 
(llMlCllls  7.8  p„re_  i  carload*  year:  and  3  year 
olds;  13  registered  calves  4  to  10  weeks  old.  Prioeand 
Quality  right  Freab  cows  and  aprlngera  furnlshedon 
orders. 
D.M.  ROCHE,  Agent  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


•»  ^-v^-x   .^.^l*"!"  yearling  (iuernaey  Bull,  sire  has 
IQO.OOa    •*•  Sire  and  Ixunandout   of  Imp 
heller  milking  H8  lbs.  on  pasture. 
.\M03  ROTHENHRRORR.       R.  D    '     ■ 


Holstein*  In  Canada  have  far  surpassed  all  other 
dairy  breeds  In  numbers,  milk  and  butter  records, 
and  In  popular  esteem.  The  membership  of  the 
Canadian  Holstein  Asaootatlon  haa  more  than  doub- 
led In  the  past  four  yeani.and  Holstein  cows  have  led 
all  lireedH  In  the  total  amount  of  milk  and  butter 
produoe<l  In  a  year  and  also  In  net  profit.  Wherever 
you  find  them,  Holsteins  am  proving  the  greatest 
profit  makers  for  the  farmer  or  dairyman.  Tbere'a 
hlK  money  in  the  big  "Black  andWhlte"  HoSteliLi. 

Send  for  Free  /lliMtraf  stf  OssertpMM  BootUti 

Tkc  Holslcln-Frtcslan  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  Houghton.  See'y.  Box  218,  Bratlleboro,  VI 


!>_„  il^l_»._;_  Bull  calf  6  months  old  fro« 
K«g.  HOl.Stem  arc  nam,  record  30  Iba. 
buttar  7  days:  price  »M  for  quick   sal*. 

H.  ORAVniLI..  Blr<l-ln-nand.   l.ane.  Co..  Pa. 


P. 


I.  I.anadale,  Pa  1 


ALWAYS  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmar 
when  writing  to  our  advertisers.  This  will 
insura    vou    prompt  attention     and    srr<rie«> 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


MY  1917  MnnFIS  wow  BjjnY![| /:#fy,%^j{- 


NEW    CORN    AND    HOO    CHOLERA 


NO 

OTHER 

SPREADER  COMPARES  WITH 


JUST   READ 


xL...^^  ONLY  $87.50 

THESE   1917    IMPROVEMENTS! 

.tronircr  than  ever  which1^„?^LTi^i"?:f^^'?i^!S  "J^  rtrength.     Boater 


They  mean  that  every 

'?'J^'krJ;iii!5te^-7iureVr"J?hic?^       i'«^«>~^ii.r«^ndrt;^^r  i^;^ 

«ver  and  spread  it  e^allr.  HM>Wc"b^lta  hoTdU^S  jiS.'i°Kl^  '.ft"  fcSf^  numure  flneTthan 
creaMd  in  Btrength-hinber  <»tmn  iSiJ  ,.^  *  jS^S**"^  }?^  '"  ">•  bemer  head.  Rear  shaft  in" 
Bity)  the  be.ter^racKel  LSS^dri^r^ke1?*'2£?^  ^  '^'SS^  (beyond^ual  .i^^S- 
fifth  wheel  eastings  are  laiier^nd  iri.^^EI?i»t^  T!?!'*  "^J  '*■*♦•«■  *»«  Umi.  ever.  The 
«>"veyoj-  shaft    n^   mad^f  nS^  4^0^^^^ 'Sli™"i?,'*;;??,7~'"  »»«  ^^^ 

^^1^,.  t,,          »<»*'ll'liwonTh«G«lliw«y    which  iiJf^lSiSI^  ThMwliii  fJwTrfVk,?*^ "'' 

ala  MirsaiiiM  iimnrfiTi  /aj.*«.l.» T^lji  tr  " ,    '^.^  "'  within  on«  yoar  if  not  p«rf«ctl' 


yj-  _ .'",«"  "»  •  few  of  Om  fea 


A  Postal  Gets  These 
Two  Books-Write  Today 


^^^^  **'5  n*^'*  '^^-     No.  1  is  my  280- 

my  lOO-pajre  fall  supplement  '      '     "  ■ 

TOoks  are  now  ready  to  mail,    aaa  ler  >#■».  t.^.-  ,.—  .  --.   — •- — —  ."•>- 

them.  Thaw  wM  aava  irau  fpM.  «i  Arti/aSTJlJ^"''  K<"n«nber  a  postal  ireti 

l.i„H.  Vr..'.~^iT?TT!i"^."W""»»   ♦*"»  *rmn*or%.  farm   Imali 


'3",»«.« 


Jifio, 


XiHi 


iced  at  ofM  1 

•••ta   of   alli 


iffv 


Box    19* 


WM.  BALLOWAY.  Pret.,  THE  WM 


ufrMT,  rret..  THt  WM. 

6AU6WAY  fco..  WATERIOO.  Tjr 

*>_  IOWA  **«• 


H.'j.toiiiber  ao,  19^ 

j,M'uerttlly   «<ttpotivo.      Thorc  are  eevo 
remodioH  on  fli.«  murkct,  hut  turpentu! 
is    probnl.l.v    tlu'    most    <-oi.i(nonly  ^ 
Two    fcaHpoonfiils    jjivon    twk-e   a  d 
for    two    .lays,    in    ji    small    <|uaiitity  "'^ 
milk    or   slop,   is    found    quite   cffectiy"' 
VVh.Mc    a    numlMT    .»f    pi^rs    are    to  1' 
Hogs    often    takf    choU'ra    soon    aftor    trt'atc.I     tlioy    should    bo    divided   • 
l.eing  put  on  a  ration  of  now  corn,  and    lots  of  six   to  ton,  and   then  given  h" 
its  uso  is  often   oondemnod  on   this   ac-    'nodicine    mixed    with    their    feed      1 
i-ount.      New    corn    alone    is    not    the   <'f    the    remedies,    whatever    thev 
(•au»t>  of  hog  eholera,  but   it  may   be  a    should    bo    followed    with    a    i»urgatr 
factor,     along     with    other    4'onditions,    oxcept  when   the   remedy  itself  act  *' 
that  helps  weaken  the  vitality  and  ren-     «    laxative.       For     this    purpoee     V*' 
ders    the    animal    less    resistant    to    dis-    »'iH'h  hog  an   ounce  of  castor  or  lin*^"* 
ease.     In   order   that  new  corn    may  be    oil.     A  mixture  of  salt  and  ashes  T^ 
fed  with  safety,  the  animals  should  be    i'l  the  lots  whore  the  pigs  ran  go  to^'' 
I>ut    in    a    healthy,    vigorous    condition. '«   a  good   preventive.     When    hogs     " 
before  time  to  begin  feeding.  lu^t   thriving  as   they    should,  e.speoiall! 

When    the    animals   are    in    a    thrifty    when  under  regular  feed  for  fatten"  ' 
growing  condition,  there  should  be  much    't   may   be   taken    as   a  sure   indicat? 
less  danger  but  the  herd  should  be  got-    that  worms  are  getting  the  better  p'"' 
ten   on  full   feed  gradually.     It   is   well    "f    their    feed.— V.    M.    Couch,    Toll 
to  give  them  about  a  stalk  of  corn  per    ki"s,  Co.,   N.   Y 
hog    the    first    day,    gradually    increas-        Note.— Allowing  hogs  to   have  accj 
ing  it  by  one  stalk  a  head  every  other    fo    a   mixture   of   charcoal,   wood   asU 
day  so  that  it  is  getting  two  stalks  the    ••'"•l  «.'ilt  is  a  cheap  and  etticient  prcve, 
third   day,   throe    stalks    the   fifth    day,    tivo  as  well  as  remedial  measure     A« 
and  so  on  until  they  are  on  full  feed.         other    remedy,    particularly    for    thon 
This  gives   the   stomach    time   to   ad-    lieaded   worms,   is   5   grains   of   calomd 
just   itself  to  the   now  ration  and   is  a    and      8   grains    of   santonin    for   even 
specially  good  thing  to  do  before  turn-    hundred    pounds    live    weight    of   ho«. 
ing  old  hogs  into  the  field  to  hog  down    Oivo  in  feed  and  follow  with  a  phyik 
corn.    It  is  loss  necessary  in  case  of  the    as  directed. — Editors, 
shoats  which  are  not  so  likely  to  over- 
feed   becau.se    they    do    not    have    the 
weight    and    experience    which    enable 
them    to    break    down    the    stalks    very 
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I  rapidly .—E.  R.   Sponee,   in   Mo.  Cir. 
WORMS  IN  HOOS 


« 


ivam 


BOOK    0.\ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

^Tailed   free   to   any  address   by 
the  Autbor 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 1 8  West  31  St  SirMt,  N«»  YnrkI 


OLLIMSJERSEV  REDS 


We  are  inclined  to  look  at  the  pri« 

winners   in    the   big  state   fairs   a.s  th« 

product    of  specialists.      The   I'erchero. 

.  winnings  this  year  show  that  the  farm- 

A  great  deal  of  food  is  wasted  on  1?^/'"'"^  '\fl  '''^''-  ^^«  «"<="« 
hogs  in  winter  on  account  of  the  care-  ,  7  ^''^^  «"'«»  breeders  at  the  Ohio 
less  way  in  which  they  are  kept.  No  •"'  T^  f  ^^^'^  ^^'"  ''  ^^  particular 
domestic    animals    are    probably    more    TV  *'"  ^"'''''  *^^"*'   ^^^'''>  *''' 

susceptible  to  cold  weather  ..l.«n.Lfho..    "".   ^''^'^  two-year-old   stallion   headed 

olds, 
ha^ 
ever 
wu 


flealthy,  Prolific  Swine    . 

,   -no  braed  thnvea  b«tt«r.  or    '^ ' 
rtve.  mora  pig.  per  Utter:  we  of 
\ f-r  now  •peoWljr  floe  bred  mw,' 
*  Hook  Free. 


the  best 
bred 


AlTBJH  J  COLllNSn 
Moor«)town.N.J 


373  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


m      ^    *.  Smokji     out   Skunk, 
^    and  ether  fur   bearlns 

U^Mv'^^n^~J^"'Z'''''  '""1'"''k«"  money  and  Mv" 
aSS:  ^J^-5""''"^'^  ^  '••^"  proven  satisfactory  bv  W- 
ftlSJr.KL*™"'"'"'-    Testimonials  and  full  In  forma  lloS 

LYTLE  A  COMPANY.      FREDKRICK8BURG.  O. 


__  _         —        .o.^...,«^,    especialiv    pre-  S 

-  pared  and  read V  to  feed.      It  produces  = 

-  njonp.v  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  = 

—  manufacturer  and  save  money.     Pricf «  S 

—  on  request.  — 

=  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,     Philadelphia,  Pa.  = 

nmiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


is   also   a    cause    of   groat    loss.     Many    ,,:„i,     ,         „      ,  

people  are    ignorant   enough    to    believe       .,1    T  1^"«-' ''"«"".   w«^nt  to  the  ex- 
that  a  hog  is  naturallv  a  filthv  «ni,n«l     '  °^  purchasing  a   stallion   for  iiis 

own   use. 

The   first   prize  yearling  stallion,  also 


that  a  hog  is  naturally  a  filthy  animal 
They  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  fact  that  conditions  un- 
der which  the  hog  is  compelled  to  re- 
main are  not  taken  into  consideration. 
If   hogs   are   provided    with   good   pens, 


winner  of  the  Futurity  Class,  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair,  in  a  ring  of  22  stai- 
lions,  was  bred  by  a  small  farmer  near 
Amboy,    111.,    who    only     owns     ten    or 


with    sleeping    places     j.artitioned     off,    t„.„t„„  - 

they  will  keep  the  straw  bed  and  ..leep-         "\l'  ^1""'  ■ 

t  lHe   first    prize    yearling    filly    at    the 


|f«ffMlin*tllUI«IIHtHI«IHIMII«luilllHMW 

I  Sfgiatered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs   ^t'Sm*" 

I  J.  CARL  JBWETT.  Mason.  Mtoh 

'"""■""■'I *— "'"""""""•'""""'■"t"t"'niiimmiiHiMnii«ii.»mi„„»„,.,„„„ 


RRRK'^WTDT?C     '""'    ^'^"'•^'"'•»t«    very    clean    and    will    i'..hZ     'v'"    'T      "*"   ""•'    ''"   ^'"' 
^,^^-*^OlllKbJ^    thrive    «..    much     less     food     than    will    i'w      -l      J     ^'"'■'    "''"    ^^"■"^    "*'    *'"' 

Ste.--'-i^^».«; ::;:!'  ^-"  ^' --  -  ->-  --  ';"^^':::  M:::;.ri.^i::;::: 

AVER  A    McKINNEY  There  is  only  now  and  then  a   farm-    T"  !'"\  ^  '"''*"   '"*"''   '^*"  '"«'-*^«.  «'"' 


Largi 
practica 
for  M 


M"^K  BKRHSNINKS  AT  NIQHWOOD 


Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars 
blgje^or^betteronM^^  Send  for  Uat 


You  esnnot  buy 
A  H.  B.  HARPENDINO.  Boi  45.  Dundee.   N.Y 


AVER  A   McKINNEY 

:^00  Cheatnut  Strict,  Philadelphia 


Hounds  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

Kd''.°Sr':.K7lL'rlSird,^\°;k''nt^    ¥^   -   """"' 
rabbet  bound  ,r,  eiLg"''^S^st4°;$-,„'^.?„r 

"-TTLt,  Fredricksburg.  Ohio 


O.    I.    C.    Pigs    ^,rt'"''"r,^""'"';- *<*  each,  s  weeks 


Registered  Berkshires  vtFi^it'-  *"•*'<« 

WrUeTra^^  Jackson   R.d.  ld.\!S^vtno 


nlibed. 


Ferrets  for  Sale  £!I''*L'!Sl2''*«i"*l ''»°'  "'»•''- 

1.  T  fBTTT-v  *••    "  rite jror  prices 

L..  T.  UCKY Holmesviue.   Ohio 

Regi.stered    Berkshire.s 

EI.WIN   n.   MAULK. ro,t«>.v|llr.  Pa. 

i.H?/n  ."il".'"'  J?'*  ""''    rabbtta. 
Price  list  A  booklet  mulled  free 
ROCHF8TER.    OHIO 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

very  reasonable."  H^^Jt^MS^^V?^  gfo^fe^^^^," 

Swine  £2LH^^?n."'?f.-^*'"""»*"*ni  c.  whites 


There  is  only  now  and  then  a   farm-    ,..u«    f     ,,  

.T  who  takes  any  pains  to  prevent  the  exhibit"'^ 'T"7'  ''^y^'^'^^S  hi«  first 

hogs  from   being  infected   with   worms,  it    L  Oh     "JT'V"*'   ''"''• 

altho    it   is  known   by   all   farmers   that  f'.Ve.r    ^      f  n         '"■'  '^'  '''"'  P"" 

animals  in  such  condition  can  not  thrive  f  11   "                   "Ir               ""'    ^'''^    ^'>'    *'' 

»".!  that  feed  given  to  them  to  improve  on  '    /"  "'"'    """"^'■^'"^'    «-    ''^<^    ''«-^ 

tlH-ir    condition    is    practically    wasted,  fi    en  rv'dJf"  "''•"^'  '""    "'"'   ''""'  "" 

There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  ""  ^^^^ /«t«""'"«d    to    have    a    goo<l 

of    worms    found    in    the    stomach    and  I 'IT          ^°    Z^   ""^    ^"'^    ^    '^^^^^''" 

intestines  of  the  hog,  but  probably  the  stallion'Tn  "T"    ,    ,  ""'  '"""  ''^'''''"' 

.Most   common   kind    is    the   large    white  ''^    ''''    '"'^^^''''    ^^'"''' 
worm,    varying    in    length    from    five    to 
ten    inches,   usually    f(.nnd    in   the  small 


Hi^  Grade  Reg.  Berluhirei  I**!.*"*   ^^ 

teed  orno  per  w.B.J0Hy80N.  fiS^ifSSSSi 


WAR  aj^.  «|-,P22|  or  ..•ryu.u^  .«.  ou. 
Win,  H.  T<5pe.  r.  d.  ,.  cronten.  Ohio 


2000  Ferrets 

N.  K.  KNAPP. 


HOME  FARM            "  ""••  Prices  reaaonable.  Write 
'^' Center  Valley.  Pa 


Berkshires  JJ5?S!J??I1  •2^  «"«•'""»'• 

-irnis  BerKsaif  Perm.  I>««sboro. 


Two 
- .  ..„_  ,„„  eeeA 
De^sboro.  Del 


HAMPSHIRE   PIGS  '"I  •"'«    E,ceii. 

A.  H.  FPNHTON.  •will^lir  Hill.    Pa 


Bellevue  Farm  Durocs  ^^*  ^T*  •  "">  "id 

AprteAu..    Walter T-J^.l.^'gi.'.fe^f'g'^ 


"<•'"•  ''"Ik.  O.,  who  has  onlv  eight  or  ten 
mares.  The  first  prize  yearling  filly  was 
also  bred  by  a  sjiiall  breeder  rrear  Tan- 
pan,  O. 

The    yearling    stallion     and     vearlin;' 
filly   ,iust    referred    to   wore   winners    of 

large  intestine.  Tt  is  generally  undci-:  |uritv"t'f.  7"'""""  '*"'""'"'''' '  '^"• 
stoo<l  that  the  effect  of  large  numbers  .,.?',!"  '"*  "^  ""*  "'^  "  J'«««^"'>'" 
of   these    i.,.r««it..a    ;o    ♦„   :„*.._*.....       ...     "*^"^     ''"^    Vmo    winners    in    the    two- 


intestine.  Other  common  varieties  in- 
clude the  so  called  thorn-headed  worm 
of  the  small  intestine,  pin  worms  of  the 
rectum    and    the    thread    worm    of    the 


Registered  Shropshire   .E'TJ"*' » 
oH*nmBRooB  faCm.         'smMrYif. 


Rams 
PA. 


Hamp.shire  Boars  *,'?•»•  »>«'t««i  beauties  sor. 


of  these  parasites  is  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  animal.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  in- 
fected hog  in  the  lot  will,  under  ordin- 
ary condition.*.,  soon  infect  the  whcde 
bunch,  as  the  principle  means  of  spread- 
ing th."  infection  is  thru  the  <lirt  of  th  • 


f-d  lot  and  by  means  of  surfa.-e  wafer    Zu^ZJ"!  """  :'"    ' 
i"     which     the     hogs    ,n«y    drink     and  '"'""  '^'^  ''"'  ^'^'' 


.voar-old  and  yearling  classes  at  those 
two  great  state  fairs  were  bred  by 
small  breeders  who  owned  onlv  enough 
mares  to  do  their  farm  work,  and  in 
all  instances  the  I'ercheron  mares  which 
pro.iuced  these  winners  were  mares  who 
'l"l    their    full    share    of    work    on    the 


wallow. 

™H"A?F   n-V.;irsrk"?;„.?'-re.i?r^     .  ''^'^  ^''^♦"-"^  '-^  ^^o^t  o,-  the  intes- 
.cAKiJ.  «Yi.VANiA.PA     luial  woijiis  in  hog.s  is  (piite  simple  and 


Even  good 
None  are  8o 
killed   «if],   kindness. 


deeds    may    be    overdone, 
ilt'ad    OS    those    who     are 


Hc|< 


tniiijer  .'JO,    l«l*'- 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


1 1  -  2;{l 


^oithrp 


OVERFAT  HENS 


Overfat  is  a  condition  that  the  wise 
poultryman  doesn't  want  to  let  his  stock 
reach.  It  is  a  condition  that  not  only 
tends  to  produce  infertile,  soft-shelled 
and  doublo-yolked  eggs,  but  it  also 
invites  disease.  There  i.s  no  profit  in 
siu'h    stock. 

But  just  what  produces  this  coiidi 
tioii,  or  rather  just  how  it  is  produce<l, 
is  a  matter  ujion  which  the  poultry  au- 
thorities do  not  seem  to  agree.  I  have 
just  about  made  up  my  mind  that  a  hen 
never  stops  laying  bocanso  she  gets  too 
fat.  She  rather  gets  too  fat  because 
she  is  forced  to  stop  laying  for  want  of 
proper  foo<l.  I  believe  tliat  the  over 
fat  state  is  reached  thru  the  careless- 
ness of  tlie  attendant.  In  tiie  first 
place  ho  grows  his  pullets  on  almost 
solely  a  fattening  diet.  There  is  not 
the  proper  material  given  for  develoji- 
ing  the  muscles,  and  the  food  that  will 
grow  muscles  will  likewise  make  eggs. 
More  wheat  and  le.ss  corn  slionld  be 
^rivcii  these    jiiillets.      IMillets    forced    in 


sprinkle  it  evenly  over  tlio  meal  and 
tlieii  mix  Ihoroly.  It  is,  of  course,  n«(- 
essaiy  to  us*'  judgment  as  to  tlie  (juan 
tity  of  salt  needed,  as  a  great  deal  de- 
jiends  uj>on  the  str«'ngth  of  the  salt  and 
what  other  foods  are  fed — some  beef 
scraps,  for  instance,  are  very  salty, 
thus  less  salt  would  be  required  in  the 
mash. 

Fowls,  unlike  cattle,  cannot  be  ;il 
low«'d  a  salt  supply  to  eat  at  will, 
as  they  will  invariably  eat  of  it  in 
such  tpiantities  as  to  cause  salt  pois- 
oning and  death. — ^.I.  Raymond  Kessler, 
Cliester  Co.,  I'a. 


SOME  FALL  HINTS 


Turkeys  eating  too  mucli  soft  corn 
often  die  with  something  that  some 
breeders  call  cholera,  some  Blackhead 
and  yet  is  neither  but  is  simply  acute 
indigestion,  an  attack  that  in  most 
cases  is  si)oe(lily  fatal.  Tinlike  ciiolera 
and  Blackhead,  it  is  susceptible  to  medi- 
cine. I  have  cured  many  a  case  of  this 
by  speedily  giving  one  grain  of  calomel 
to  be  followed  by  one  tal>lesiM)ouful  of 
castor  oil,  and  some  soda  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  1  have  cured  it  by 
simply  giving  the  spoonful  of  castor 
oil  to  which  is  added  half  a  teasjioon- 
fiil    of   turpentine,    and    this    to    be    also 


A  J^SMALL    BUSINESS^  FLOCK. 


to  maturity  witii  fattening  fooil  arc 
the  fowls  whicii,  by  nature,  ratlier  take 
(Ml  flit  than  make  eggs. 

There  is  a  little  secret  connected  with 
the  growing  of  pullets  for  future  profit, 
and  it  is  adopted  by  all  the  large  and 
sni-ccssful  )touItry  farms.  From  the 
very  start  they  are  fed  a  diet  whicli 
•  oiiHists  largely  of  wheat,  <tatn  and  bian, 
meat  and  green  food.  Corn  meal  anil 
cracked  corn  are  given  for  sake  of 
variety,  or  for  furnishing  heat  during 
lold  weather.  The  chicks  are  madi^ 
to  exercise  for  most  of  their  food,  and 
'hey  are  thus  grown  up  into  strong 
liens.  Such  hens  do  not  reatlily  over- 
fatten. — Michael  K.  Boyor,  New  .Jersey. 


SALT  FOR  POULTRY 

It  is  well  known  that  salt  is  neces- 
sary to  all  animal  life  and  while  most 
foods  contain  a  certain  amount  of  salt 
they  do  not  furnish  nearly  enough.  No 
•stockman  would  think  of  leaving  his 
'•nimals  go  without  a  regular  sii]»ply  of 
"alt,  but  when  it  comes  to  j)oultry  we 
find  few  breeders  who  give  their  flock 
Sly  salt,  let  alone  a  regular  supply.  If 
salt  is  needed  by  cattle  and  (dher  large 
livestock,  surely  it  will  be  found  equal 
b'  beneficial  in   tlie  food  of  the  poultry. 

For  fowls  the  finer  grades  of  salt 
such  as  table  or  dairy  salt  should  be 
"sed,  as  the  coarse  salt  sob!  for  large 
nvestock  is  likely  to  give  some  indi- 
^''<lual  too  miicli.  Where  moist  mash  is 
■ed  the  saM  may  Ik*  mixed  with  it  when 
"loistening,  using  about  a  tablesjiocmfui 
'"  each  large  bucket  (II  quarts)  of 
■"ash.  Where  ilry  mash  is  fed  the  salf 
'"iiy  be  iiiixc.I  vv'th  tlie  meals  using  a 
'"''^piiig  Clip  ,it*  --alt  to  each  hundred 
!""'inh  of    ninsli..      In    adding    the    salt, 


follovvc<l  with  soda  in  the  drinkiii;; 
wiiter.  When  acute  indigestion  occurs 
the  droppings  show  much  yellow,  and 
often  some  green.  Tho  fowls  more  of 
ten  than  not  die  in  a  few  hours,  altho 
I  liavo  known  them  to  linger  several 
days.     The  head   often  turns  dark. 

Boiled  corn  will  not  hurt  a  turkey, 
at  least  I  have  never  known  it  to,  and 
Christmas  turkeys  in  good  weight  for 
tiiese  markets  there  is  nothing  the 
equal  of  builetl  corn.  A  big  iron  kettle 
can  be  kept  filled  with  the  corn,  and  a 
slow  fire,  kejit  replenished  now  and  then 
thru  the  day,  or  even  just  the  forenoon, 
will  boil  the  hardening  corn  soft  enough 
for  a  heavy  evening  feed  of  the  fatten- 
ing food,  tilaltod  they  relish  it  liighly. 
Boiled  oats  as  a  change  they  relish  also. 

The  right  kind  of  food  has  much  to 
do  with  getting  fowls  in  condition  for 
winter  laying  just  as  it  does  for  market. 
Tlio  pullets  will  not  begin  early  laying 
unless  stimulated  with  warm  mashes, 
animal  mattt'r,  jilenty  of  fine  oyster 
shell,  with  chnrcoal  to  hurry  up  diges 
tion.  r  have  known  jmllets  that  were 
starveil  for  nothing  but  stuff  out  of 
which  to  make  the  egg  shells,  to  jKit 
off  egg  laying  until  sitriug,  if  the  lime 
was  not  furnished  before  this. — I.  M. 
Shcplor. 


Turkey  culture  has  never  been  under- 
taken on  such  a  heavy  scale  as  the  rais- 
ing of  water  fowls.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
line  to  the  m<»re  or  less  heavy  loss  sus- 
tained in  growing  them.  Being  the  la»t 
of  our  domestic  |M>ultiv  that  has  been 
lirought  from  a  wild  sftate  and  placed 
under  domestication,  they  need  ditferent 
trcaliiient  tliaii  any  (dher  das-.  IScing 
for;igei>.  Ila\  do  not  tliri\c  in  limited 
quarters. 


"  Lamco" 

Arctic 

a  Lambertville 

Arctic  with 

»tout  ribt 


'Snag-Proof" 
Short  Boot 
heavy  duck 
throughout 


Wear  and  Comfort 
Right  Down  to  the  Ground 

Think  how  impossible  it  is  for  this  Arctic  to  crack. 
Those  seven  stout  rubber  ribs  absolutely  prevent  it. 
Then  the  heavy  red  soles— doubly  protected  sole  and 
vulcanized  welt— make  Lambertville  "Lamco"  Arctics, 
Boots  and  Shoes  as  sturdy  as  oaks. 

LAMBERTVILLE 

^RUBBER  FOOTWEArr^ 

will  wear  you  long  after  "the  cows  come  home,"  and 
while  they  wear  you  they  keep  you  in  greatest  com- 
fort. Only  the  toughest,  all-new  rubber  is  used. 
And  we  use  plenty  of  rubber— more,  we  think,  than 
in  any  other  boot. 

Lambertville  Footwear  is  made  in  four  brands: 
"Snas-Proof"  <all  duck).  "Redskin"  (red  rubber 
throughout),  *'L"  Brand  (duck  vamp),  and  "Lamco" 
(pure  gum  with  ribs)— each  full  value  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  If  there  isn't  a  Lambertville  dealer  near 
you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Winter  Eggs  Pay  Best 

Big  prdtil.s  .-irc  madr  on  ik^s  in  I  lie  wiiiU-r. 
Get  yoin-  share  of  ihis  nmrket  by  tiolping 
Chc  hens^  to  liclp  jou.  Feed  ihcm  meut 
ineiil.  .N'othitiK  niiikcs  tor  tirofititlilc  laycr.s 
so  niucli  its  iiiiimul  food  rich  iti  ))ortciii." 

"Rarva"  Meat  Meal 

<-ont;iin.s  So  [mtcchI  protein,  7  jxt  cent  f;il. 
I'ree  from  pres«TViitivc.s,  oheiniciilM,  iiiiil  foi  - 
(UKn  iriHtlcr.  It  iiKTcii.scH  vitality,  which 
niulics  for  better  cKKproiliiction.  I'tioroiich- 
ly  ilry,  rtmdy  to  ((•ed,  or  may  be  used  in 
itu!  masli  ii.s  you  i)rcf<T.  .Sack  of  100  lb.-<. 
.?1.<M).  Send  for  Insc  .sample  and  "Karva" 
booklet. 

RICHMOND  AB.MTOIK.    KUhmond,  V;i 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

4t  market  prlOM.     C«d-um  unlimited  quantltT,' 
from  oDfl  eoop  up.  All  InaulrlM  prompUir 

aMwerwl.  Quick    rwum«. 

OibtM  A  Bro.  326  N. Front  Bt..  Phlla.,  Eat.  1844 


Ffin^    Et*     — 8m»U  coMlKumento  frotn 
u\MS3<j,  Lit^    producer*  In  your   terrlU)rv 
orlng  very  attractive  prlcefl.    ReturuB  day  of 
•^,-y      Hrrlvul.    Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradstreet. 
ZENITHIO'TER  t  E68  CO.,   170  Ouint  SL,  Nnr  York.  N.  V. 


P.illAfd  8.C.  W.  1-eghoru.  April  hatch   .<l  .V)   each. 
JTUllClS  May.  S1.2.'>,    June  *l  (10.     Only   lew  left. 
Prompt  fiblpinent  A  iiatlflfactlou  Kuarauteed. 
.nTST.\    POUI/rUY    IARM.        Southampton,   .v.  Y. 


Cockerels 

I.  11.  TANOKlt. 


Silver  and   (ioUlcii    ( 'iimplnes. 
Indian    Riinnt'r  and    Huff   Ctr- 
plnKton  Diieks,  $1  A  S2.  each. 
York  BprlMKH.   Pa 


■shipments  solicitedI 

— Our  HoeclaltlfM  are  I 


I 


Our  Bpeclaltlea  are 

POULTRY, EGGS.  CALVES 

Dressed  Meats,  Nuts  and  Butler 

Gtt  In  touch  Willi  us 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

2M  Wathintton  St  »n6  West  Wuhlnftaa  Mkt.New  York  I 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


WANTED 


Cheritnuts.  sheUbarks  (hickory  nuta)  live  and  drened 
poultry,  oalvee.  fancy  eggs.  WM.  H.  COHEN  CO 

^^^V  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


CHICKS 


112    per    100,— $65    per    600. 
Sliver  Laced  and  While   Wyan- 
...    „  ^     ,.     .dottee,   Pektn.   Rouen  and   In- 

dian Runner  Dueks.  12  up. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.3B.  Phoentevllto, Pa 


Rffffa  Wnnt^'ri  'ORhest  prinw  paid  for  freHh 
*-'BO»  »»«»uw:u  white  or  brown  euga:  no  com- 
nilHulon,  Returns  made  lmme<|latcly;  Reference:  Cha- 
tham and  Phoenix  Natlnal  Hank8.  HLAINWOOO 
FARMS.  Inc..            r.W  Kajit  .llJrd  St..  New  York  ritv 


S  ('.  White  Leghorn  Jr"'"'' 

prices  on  theoe  high  producing  hens. 

C.  P.  HHIRKY  HtewartBtown,  Pa 


hen  8 
Very 


for 
low 


'**f}t>.your    DRESSED   POULTRY    and    KGGS  to 
PWtode'l^to   ^."^*^*     Reading  Terminal  MarkM. 


(  olonv  l{rnnH«>r6  ■'  ""xhtly  used  Maekay 
\  inuuy  IJrOOaer.S  .Iimlors- Perfect  order.  $1:J 
eiu'h.         JUKta  Poultry  Farui.         Soiitlmmptoii,    N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

OHCHARrj  FARMS.         K 


l.artfe  ty|)e  heavy  layer 
cKirs  IPc  each.  $H  i)or  100 
l>.  2. NewHjii,  .\..I. 


Wanted 


Kreeh   Kgga,  good  prioea  guaranteed 
A    J    M.  MURIKXK 


30  H.  Water  Bt. 


and  Co. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


NewKEROSENE  UGHT^I^rIa^s^IlYn^h'" 

7//  10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  ua  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  iwwBibly  l<me  a  cent.    We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makei 


.  -  -  --  ^ you  that  it  makea 

an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gaaoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  t>ut  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leudingr  LIniversitiua  show  that  it 


Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  nmoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
jxplode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white. 
Rteady  light,  neareat  to  Bunlii;ht.  Won  Oold  Madal  at  Panama  Expoeition. 
OreatcHt  invention  of  tho  age.    Guaranteed. 

91000  Reward  willhe  given  to  the  pemon  who  shows  ns  an  oil  lampeqoal 
to  tho  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (detailti  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  wanton*  user  in  each  locality  to  wt.om  we  ran  refer  custom-  Y«Mi»« 
era.    To  that  pemon  we  have  asi>o<-ialintr»<Jurtory  ofTer  tomake.   IlNirS 
under  whirh  one  lamp  in  given  free.    Write  quirk  for  our  10-l)ay  CDCC 
AbHolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  on*  fr**.  rilCC 
MANTLB  LAMP  COIWPANV,    1 1 !»  Aladdin  Bulldinc,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 
LaraMt  Ksrsswis  ICmI  OIIj  M*nU*  Lamo  Hmm  ■■  Um  WwM 
M6II   With    Bin   Maki  P^t'1*I.^Kvn*plum>k»«it  auy.    No  Dtsvioo*  »errirn<-»  nr<-rararT.    Prartfrsll*  rrery  faiB 
*  —  -.       »      .-«.  ...    -  .<         -  J  ..    ^.v    ,   .  .  ....  artieU 

nation,***. 
'o*k. 


Iff4t«f< 


rWICCTMC   UGHT 
ON  MAUr  TMC  Oil. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Si'ptombcr  3o 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  35,  191ti. 
The  different  varieties  in  receipts  of 
fruits  and  produce  on  the  market  this  week 
indicate  the  approach  of  the  fall  season. 
Shipments  of  Jersey  produce  are  becoming; 
lighter  and  the  York  Stale  fruits  and  vege- 
taoles  are  in  greatest  prominence.  Receipts 
of  potatoes  are  becoming  heavier  and  with 
the  demand  only  moderate  the  stock  is  ac- 
cumulating on   the   track.      Receipts   are  run 


21    ««nt'^     '**""'*   '^'"''"'   ^O"'^"*   ^  ••"   •»  prime   and   choice  meaU  realised  full   rtlnoa. 

J I   cents.  inquiry   being  more  active. 

,p,  ,"«•  Steers 1 1 

There    is    a    continued    scarcity    of    fresh  Heifers    \q 

•«({g»   and  the  receipts  are  promptly  absorbed  Oows  a 

at    full    prices.      Cold-storage    eggs   are    being  Veal   calves    .' .' 14 

moved    out    and    meeting    with    fair    demand.  Extra  calves  .....■■.■■.■ [% 

firsu'Vo-n"*.. **•'**    'V"^     ''*°"=     "•""■■^y  .Southerns  and  Uarn.vardH   .::::  :  U 

nrsts,     33    cents;     near-by    current     receipts.  {Country    dreMK.'d 14 

32    cents;    nearby    seconds.    25    to    28    cents.  Extras     7 

J  ancy    selected,    candled    fresh    eggs    jobbed  Hheep    V. 4 

out   at   40   to  43   cents.  Kxtra  w.-tlM-V;    ...:;:  W  |« 


1|>U 


•  Butter.— Holid  packed  creamery    f.„ 

15  34  Vi;  seconds,  32^32\4o-  1«hi  ''*•  IKl 
18 \4  27@a9o;  nearby  prints,  flniy  8ftl^  ""^ 
12  V4     extras.     36  (f^  37c;     do.,     firsts  '■  *' 


)10 

)13 

)15 

U6 


seconds.   32®  J2  ^o;    spec'aManJy®??.''!? 
prints.   4 16?) 44c.  '    '"•"Hi* 

Cheese. — New  York  full  crAHm    1 
20@20^4c:     fair    to  ^^od.    'n  w  '     «"«V«' 
do.,    part   skimii,    lir^i8c.  '    ^"^"ISS- 


— Selmarad. 


YOEK   PBODUOE   BCAKKETS 

,,,.,.  York.    Pa..    Sept.    25.    1916. 

Lively  trading  was  the  rule  of  the  week, 
tall  IS  here  and  the  large  range  of  produce 
IS    narrowing    considerably.      Potatoes,    corn. 


LambN     17      @  18 

Extra    lamliN    -jq 

•fOKs      '.'.     I5%@15% 

PITTSBUBOH   LIVE    STOCK 


NEW  YOBK  Bnm  MABKET 

New  York   City.    Sept.   21 


H.,,,lomlK-r  .»>,    lt»lrt. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


PltUburgh.    Pa.,    Sept.    25.    1 


Thu  siij.ply  and  demand  are  clo^elv  k',' 
fd.      Aft.T    thinking    it   over   for    a   f   *"''" 
the     Sheffield     Karms-Slawson-Dj^ker"  c^'l 


(•any.    decided   not   to   follow   in    th«   fL.'''* 
Vt..    r.L'^^.«-?-   c.om,.a„y. ,  but  Vt  J» 


Grqnge 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  NATION 

Soinctiiiio  ngo,  thru  the  halls  and 
rridors  of  our  National  House  of 
Bepresentativcs,  thpre  echoed  these 
words:  "I  believe  that  the  hope  of 
our  nation  lies  in  the  'little  red  school- 
'  "     The  man  who  uttered  these 


CO 


Near-by  VegetableB 


4@5c  a  bunch 
H-pk.    Lima    beans 


13( 


shall  receive  for "a'^plin^^Jf ''hi  '"*  T** 

soup  oood.  i3do-|^%i6on;.- :::::: ■..T.lZli'o  l.'Zl^-^' - th^'ma^kef J';^e°te 


'Shortly   after   the   end  of    each 


Tomatoes    from    .^ew   Jersey-are   becoming  bean«.    10c  Qnan:--Lar-d--i8c'lb''"B'eans°"l{;  5rd1umrg^od"?20o'to  iaboib  liliHo  "">"«-"  = 

ore  scarce  and  fancy  primes   are   selling  at  ,^"^120     %-pk.    Peas.    18@20c     %-pk.      Corn,  Tidy    1050  to  11  ^nih  5in^f'!r  .  .  - —»   moB« 

60   to   75   cents   per   basket.      There   are  some  15(5)20c    a   doz.   Tomatoes.    5@10c   a    box-    8  piir'to  raed,-nm    innn  i^"  i  inAir  ^o.tlS^  statement  shall  be   posted   by   the  wmn ,," 

of    poor    quality   which    sells    from   30    to    50  ®20c    %.pk.      Celery.    2@10c.      Cucumbers  Pa  r,  90rtJ  1000  T  ll^.^l^^.  !'.«  .crea'nery.    showing    what    perTenf"/ 

cents.  .  Cabbage    continues    very    scarce  , and  1^3c    ^ch.    Turmps.    10c    %-pk.    Eggplants  Common.   700  to  900  lb  «  ^'''^^  - 


montkl 


.i**  ?::^«  P"  .^.«?    ..    .,..    ""i^&-,!^-^!..-^,_....         '.      .      .  '    ket^'^raVSrw^ek  "'Tht' 


6.50^6:6  total  mirr;;'c;i;^i„TheZ"^prn7ltfi 

«-Sn^§-9^  ^''\  ^^^PO^^  of  a"  fluid   milk.'   For  such 

6.50®7.25  cpntage  of  the   milk   of  the  producpr  1..   v 

5.00^7.00  ri-ceive  the  .stated  price  with  m-emh.m  * '' 

5.00® 7.25  ductions  as  therein  stated    For  uTer^*»' 

4.25®  7.00  of  his  milk  for  such  month  he  shall  reni?*'"  1 

Boiogn.  oow.  .......-...::-•■■  ir.ilil  \'^L'i^Z^'7r.T ^'^^ ''%^^^^^^ 

*"       ■  -  •c«SSr  •?  i?"  i?"^  "J^^\  average   fancy   colored  rs'^' 


f50@85 


icy   colored  eh** 


.  .  ,~  '"  '^e  New  York  Citv  market,  as  nuhli.i.L'' 

'rJ»\^  '"/,J?-::    y-  P^^--'''   .I^rice  Curreni  "fSr^^h""""'' 


$2   to  ?2.25   per  >'ium8,    lOc    quart 

100-pound    bag.      ""       '    "  "  !>-»-"  «-■ •■' 

quite    active    and 
hftV6  sold  &t  S'^  ^ "S 

Pennsylvania""  corn"  has^oonUnued"  at    high  Whol^skle'Orain"  Market.— Wheat     «135-    {'o^dav'^^'J-lr*"-"— "     J^e   receipts   of  calves    figur'ed'irVlie    basU   nf"Vnn'' „'>?.y..^''*  ?""* 

prices    as    the    supply    is    becoming    lighter.  «>«•".    90c;    oats,    49c:    rye.    »5c;    bran.    $27    Veal   Palvp« 

Most  of   the   sales  of   the   Pennsylvania   stock  Ver    ton;    middlings.    $35    per    ton                                       caives 

are    at    $1.25    to    $1.50    per    100    ears,    while  — L 

several    fancy   marks    are    selling   as   high    as  NEW  TOBK  PBODUOE                        weVk^ha.    hABn"  tlii'^LiA*'^    "X^^t  auring    the    same    except    in    the    latter    paraVraDh  -kS 

$2  per  100   ears.     There  is  a  small  quantity  ^t.  1. 'SL  u  ,  ^    *"*?    *''^    '"''"    demand    concludes:  "    .    .        the  Ck)mi,«nv  Lin       ""^ 

of  Jersey  corn  being  offered  at  45  to  65  cents  New  YnrV  ni..    .«„-»    «=    ,«,»          K*'«  market  has  ruled  active  with  prices  a  lit-    butterf«f    h-.i.    /„,    K?..r?i5?.""y  '^'l'  W 

per  basket.     Jersey  green   beans   are  meeting  

with    excellent    demand    with    prices    ranging  have    advanced    during    th 


700   head;    market"  stead 

„  ,         $9.50 

lieavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    9  00 


The  receipt,  of  calves    figured  on   the   basis  of    100"pound8%ri 
$ffli3.00    ?e^?"ri"1   Z"''"""'-  «-'  «'»'--   -<»   •"- 


pound    for   manufacture." 


19l«         M*  r"''**  '"^»  ™'«'*  "="''«  ^"h  P«-lce.  a  lit-    buterfat    basis  'for    buti^X''"^'^'!,'  W" 


from    50    to    65    cents    per    "^-bushel    basket  Cheese  is  firm.     The  egg 

and   wax   beans   from   60   to    80    cents.      Sev-  ''ff^t  receipts  and  a  scare. .^ 

erel    late    crops   of    beans    are    cominif   on    at  grades.      Under-priced   eggs'  are   in    irood    dn-  .i.n.,Ki»  j>„u   1     j           r.-    — -.,    . 

this  time  and  will   be  marketed   in   the   pres-  jf and.     Poultry  Ts  in  good^emani     ^The  He-  Prime  Jeavv""*"'   ""''•''  ■'"'i,,  ,„, 

ent     week        Jersey     eggplants     are    selling  ''rew  New  Year  holidays  are  on  and  demand  Heavv  Sd    'H-o9 

slowly   at   20   to    30    cents    per   basket.    Lima  .^""-..I've  poultry  is  good.     Apples  are  weaker  Pri^J  r^J'wi.- „:;,;../. H-25« 


he    past    few  ^iaVs:  w  ighTs'  p  evailin""V"gs'7nd  lighU  d'ull  *^n"J  Z^H  ''"^% '^«    highVsr  ave-^'agV  q  i,.*^,' 

UvM^'stTfr^"''"  «low  «ale    the  genera^Lcnne  being  ^25c  per  du'cer^  Trice  Ourr';„rf''"^'i'''"'*   '»' "«  ^^ 

^i!i^f%.^'^  d:^b.e.5ic^ri!.v.';  irkeVifoV''--''-^^  ^°  ^leVv       1           '"'" 

I  demand.     Thn  1T«.  t>,;»..    i. '    ""»"»'   aiow. The    rates    containoa      n    tha    ^rv„.— ..  . 


beans  continue  in  heavy  supply  and  are  sell-    while  peaches  and  pears  are  steady      Potatoes    R«r» 
ing  at  40  to  50  cents  per  basket.     There  has    slightly  firmer.  ''  f  ? *J^ 

been   a   small   quantity   of   Pennsylvania   spin-         Butter. — Creamery,    extra.     (92    score)    ner    PoTn™, 
ach  on   the   market   and   sold   at   90    cents   to    pound,    34H®84%c;       •  "  «,    per    v^oram 

$1  per  bushel  basket.  Kale  from  New  Jer- 
sey was  sold  at  15  to  25  cents  per  basket. 
Bunch  beets  and  bunch  carrots  are  meeting 
with  limited  demand  and  sell  at  $2  to  $2.50 
per  hundred  bunches.  A  few  bulk  carrots 
are  offered  at  70  to  75  cents  per  basket. 
Frulta 
The  apple  market  is  becoming  quite   active 

and     the    principal    receipts    are    from    New        T^»        j    t>     .     ■      -- •   "-  — --^- 

York  State.  The  demand  is  quite  strong  j  .""^essed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
for  fancy  goods  and  the  prices  secured  are  ,^00  '  ^""".^  chickens,  3@4  lbs.  to  pair.  30 
very  attractive  for  the  beginning  of  the  "^^^^''  '°^*'  18@22%c;  old  roosters.  15c; 
season.  A  car  of  extra  fancy  Maiden  Blush  '"'"a'?*'  $3® 5.50  per  dozen.  Spring  ducks, 
apples    from    New    York    State    sold    at    $4.50    ^*?r     '.  ??'   *"keys,   fresh  killed,   25®85c 

to     S.<>  00     nor     harrol  OlKo^     ^*^.\.     „<     .i-:_  Vegetables    and    Ornnnu  T.offonn      „—    !,._ 


ime   heavy    $11.30(; 

lavy  mixed    11  25< 

are  weaker    Prime  medium  weights   .  .  1125 

heavy   Yorkers    11  20( 

Yorkers    10.'oO( 

per    Common   to   good   roughs    9.25( 


i.««-.j  rates  contained  in  the  contract  u, 
based  on  milk  containing  3.8  percent  bulS 
fat  and  are  for  a  hundred  pounds.  «  p^ 
um  of  10  cent*  a  hundred  being  added  (t 
barn  score  and  3  cents  for  each  one  tenth  * 
-"!  RVJl^^\  increase  in  butter  fat.     For  w! 


Grains.— Wheat' ha8~'moveVupward   durinir  !.n»M!!%i!*"'"^f".  FJ  .^^^  '"^•'plus.      It  ought  K 

ind  r^\     l"'^'   *"   "   '^'4  "cUve   dJmanf  fluid' suMv''"*'""'^'"   **   '**^   »''^''«'-  '"  ^ 

and  outside  advices  on  speculative  market  are  Th«  nili^:» 

strong.     Offerings  are  light.     Corn   rules  flra  m«l    n,.^7     " /"^""P*"^'  ''"  obtained  the  w 

and    higher   under   light  Offerings  a^d.   tlTr  ITf'L^'I^J'^:,,!' ul''rjl'»i'^:«,«'',  iU    new  pl„ 

utsuiaua  -            -       -         _ 


axe    selling    at    $1    to    $1.25    and    in    the    half  ^"?>ce 

T*shel    baskets    at    50    to    «0    cents.      Moun-  p"'"® 

tain    Smocks    are   arriving    in    good    'sondition  n^        ?^^ 

and   meeting  with   favor   oqual    to   'be   Elberta  ii^arse,    heavy 

fruit  and  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel  f  ""ermilks    . 


19@20 


Oats.— No.  2   white,   53%® 54c-    No    3  do       '^'"^   "?""""•    ^-934 

52®52%c;  No.  4  do.,  50H  ®  51  4'c    standaM    ^r""''>'^a'^' '      16.420 

whita    ^9/5?\^Qii-.  .- ^YJ^-^.^  ?_\'.  ^'.an'iara    other   sourcps    1,275 


basket  and  60  to  75  cents  in  half-bushel 
baskets.  The  receipts  have  been  decreasing 
and  prices  making  a  slight  advance. 

The  market  has  been  strong  on  grapes  in 
the  past  week  while  the  offerings  were  be- 
coming   lighter.      The    pony    baskets    of    Con- 


Orassers 


{1 
3i 


PHILADEIJ>HIA  LIVE  STOCK 


t'rh'^'n'c'  D"""'i'  «'°''"ww  "";  regular  grades 
$b(ti6.25.    Rye    flour.    $6.50®  7.00   per    bbl. 


Sheep  and 
Lambs 


Hogs 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  25.    1916. 

,    -      .    „.  -    ^    -. «.    V.X,.--        •Receipts    for    the    week    ending    Saturday 

cords    and    Niagara    are    selling    at    10    to    12  evening.    September  23:  oaiuraay 

cents   and   jumbo  baskets  at   36   to   38   cents.  Beef 

Keceipts  of   cantaloupes  are  principally   from  „,       ,  Cattle 

l-alifornia      and      Colorado.        The      standard  1"**'    ^"^    ^eek    ...3,919  8  987 

crates   are  selling   at   $1.50   to   $1.75    and    the  Previous    week     ...3.038  9'923 

nfnV  ''ml^^    "'   fl  °.    *"    '^     """*•       Colorado  „  ^^''^'*»— 'P^'*'    receipts   of    calves   for    th 

to    75    cents  '"  ""    '"""'^    *'    '"^        BeJ%lu{^^\T'''''  i'*'°  '»«'  ^««''-  '"'    P«'"'«.-      ^'^aw    is   quiet. 

The  dema>d   for  Bart.ett   and   sickle   pears  Ji-^o'd  ^w'i\',;.^-;rt^^e%;"o"m'''rheTirl.^a^^  t.^'&:::J'.^.  r.1-,!,.™".!!!^»'A-.»-^e-J 

tport 
>relgn 
"port 
lother 


NEW  TOBK  HAT  AND  OBAIN 

IT  ^*'^"'^?'"''   City,    Sept.    25.    1916. 

Hay    and    Grain.- Hay    Is    dull    and    irre- 
jtular    at    a    decline    of    about    $2     per    ton 
5'?if      u  *'  "■*'=''  delivery  points,   where  storage 

4,951    '-harge*    accumulate   rapidly,    is    being   offered 
-    ♦'—    for   sale   at   easier   prices.     Trade   is   slow   at 


'''"'als      :)65,373        M.«M 

INTBBSTATE  MILK  PBICES 

Till)     Exeoutivn     Committef    of     tin'     Inter 
State    Milk    Produci-rs'    .\ssociation    has  fliH 

,i!\a  ^^  ""'"  '"■'^''-'  "'  ™'"'  'or  .September 
1916,  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


EI.OIN    BUTTEB    MABKET 

Elgin,    111..    Sept.    23,     li>16 
Hutter  was  higher   today,    bids    i>eing  nude 
at   33   ci-nts   per   i>ound. 

TOBACCO   MABKET 


Slight  frost  on  several  mornings  was  • 
.  Rreat  impetus  to  tobacco  growers,  practicsH? 
r  all  of  whom  had  a  part  of  their  acreage  yei 
I    m    the   Held.      The   diiinage.    iiowover,    was  in 


_.  Poultry 

.The  approach  of  the  Hebrew  Passover  ha8< 


Bulls 


stimulated    a   demand-firilvT  ^oulTrr  Th"    ^"k^^A  i" 

m.rket_has   ruled    firm   with    the^supply   o^nly^    Exye^'tioSl'^^tT 


7.00( 
5.50( 
4.75{ 


moderate.       Fowls    of    the    best    oual    v    .« M    A''*^!^''*"'"'    '«»'' 
readily    at    21    to    22    cents    per    p'Lund.^    't     W  ^  *'''«'''"   ' 


been    in    fair   supply  ■and'7he%e;Ver"''s"er^s    sZ^^n 
selling     promptly     at     20     ♦-     00     .."r^*'*    '*    Southerns 


to 


l>ound.      White    Leghorns    are    in    better    dl  f^^^u  *"^    — 

mand    and    selling    at     18     to    20    cents    «nH    2"^'''™'"'  '='"•'"* 
ducks   at    1.'^    to    18    cents  ^    holdings    were 


icreased  .    ^_,    ^.     .,„.,  .. 

con-  considerable,    the    crisp   cool    night    and   w»nt 

mar-  days    incident    to    frost    always    being   a   grtf- 

toe    Ti,  _           i-xir  ~; — ;   •"  "j—i- •""•."  wmi  ivheat.  help    in    haNtening   maturity.      It   iu    Tirohabk 

?"i5    Kh['  0,t      »r«''"i'''°''  •''"'    '■'''•^'•^^''    »'«    "I"*'  I''^'   1?"^   «^   P«"=«nt   o'  the  crop   wa'i  saf 

72S       *^mv       i.rV'^''"'''^-'^-  'V*'."'""*    before    the    coming    of    froZ  \ni  i^ 

for  wrappers  and  from  $5  to  8  for  fillers,  the 
[•revailing  price  being  $15.50  and  5  for  wr»P 
pers   and    flller.s    respectively.      Many    growers 

,    Oats.-No.    3    white,    52i4®52%c:    No     4    "--"  .th.;.  nerve    to    refuse    various   offer. 

.>1®5H6<;;   ordinary   to    fancy,    54®55>/4c 
Rye. — $1.30. 


9.50®  10.00 
8.00®  9.00 
6.00@11.00 


!-2°@    ®-00  ^o-    -'    $14.      Oat    straw,    $8(^9.  '  ing 

•,•••;■■;,; 6.00@11.00         Wheat. — No.     1     Northern      $17flii6-    Vn     o  for 

.^"i  ?r"~?>^    «"^'^"    *"    "'*'»1'  •M.76%;    No.   2   hard   winter     $1  71%'  pr 

led  a  fraction  easier,  and  while         Corn.— No.   2  yellow    98  V4c-    No    a"  v«tl«w  ne 

ample   and    fairly    well    cleaned  97^ic.  >eiiow.   tf»%c.   No.   3   yellow,  pe 


ranging  all  the  way  from  about  $12®3  oP 
lire  now  able  to  profit  handsomely  by'  their 
refusals  and  some  of  those  aro  holding  oni 
for  still  liicher  prieeK,  believing  that  they  wi" 
Ket  not  IfihH  than  $18  lo  20  for  wrappers  sud 
projiortionate  pric6«  for  fillers.  By  way  «' 
|)resent  jtrices  it  has  been  estimated  that  th* 
•rop    will    bring    the    farmers   of   the    "gard«» 


house' 

words  has  a  far-reachiiij,'  vi.sion  of  the 
influence  the  rural  school  is  having  on 
future  generations.     Look   with   me   to 
the  boyhood  of  the  present  generation, 
and  that  which  has  passed,  and  see  that 
the  majority  of  men   who   were   really 
lad  truly    successful    were    born    and 
i^ed  in  the  rural  distrist.     Men  who 
today  are   prominent    in    business   and 
political  circles   were   "country    boys" 
ind  they  are  not  ashamed  of  it  either, 
fhey  look  back   with   pleasure   to   the 
"little    red    school    house"    as    their 
IrrtJlma  mater. 
It  is  therefore    no    idle   saying   that 
"the  hope  of  the  nation  lies  with  the 
little  red  school  house",  and  yet  how 
many  fathers   and    mothers   there    are 
who  seemingly  do   not  realize   the  im- 
portance   of    it.      It    seems    sometimes, 
when  you  look  over  an  attendance  regis- 
ter of  a  rural  school,  that  parents  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  a  place  to  send  the 
"kids"  so  that  they  will  "be  out  of 
mischief",  or  so  that  they  will  be  out 
of  the   way   at    home.      Yet    whenever 
there  is  a  trifle  of  work  to  be  done  they 
are  kept  out  of  school  to  help.     Surely 
these  parents  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fwt  that   it  is   here    they   are    getting 
their  foundation   for   life,   and   in   the 
majority  of  cases  all  the  chance  for  an 
education  they  ever  will   have.     Many 
a  man  has   today   this  imprint    on    his 
conscience:    Lost:    Somewhere    between 
the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  a  good  op- 
portunity for  aiU  education.    No  reward 

nflfered    ns    it     wno    o-on*»    Inner    hpfnr*>     T 
<->  -  -   -o      ■         - 

realized  it  was  lost. 

Yon  may  have  often   wished   for  the 
chance  to  go  back    where  you   started 
life  and   begin  again,   nevertheless  yon 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  can't. 
.Veverl   Never!    But,   wait — back    there 
where  you  started,  pverhaps  a  little  on 
this  side,  is  another  life  starting;  that 
boy  or  girl  of  yours,  who  sees  the  need 
of  a  good  foundation  as  little  as  you 
WW  it.     Are  you   going  to   let   him  or 
her  build  the  future  on  the  quicksand 
of  insufficient  preparation?     Remember, 
»nd  get  them   to  see   that  the   highest 
building  must  have  the  deepest  founda- 
tion.   Help  him  to  get  what  you  mis.sed, 
tiecause  the  n«xt  generation  is  going  to 
liemand  more  of  him  than  this  one  did 
»f  you  because  he  has  greater  opportuni- 
ties.   Ju.st  as  water  never  rises  higher 
than  its   source,   so   America  is   never 
going  to  rise  any  higher  than  the  sum 
total  of  the  ideals  and  character  of  its 
citizenship,  and  it  is  in  our  rural  schools 
"lat  the   foundation    for   citizenship   is 
laid.     Have    you    considered    it    worth 
*hile  to  take  a   half  day  off  and   visit 
.^ur  school!     You   have   been  sending 
your  boys  and  girls  to   that  place  for 
five  days  in   a   week  and  for  seven  to 
line  months  in   a  year  and  you   ought 
'0  know    what    they    are    getting,    and 
iflder  whose  care  they  are.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  you   would  not  put  your  pow.s. 
roeep  or  even  hogs  into  a  pasture  with 
"ut  first  having  looked  it  over  and  in- 
•pected   it.      Are    your    boys   and    girls 
"orth  less?     Surely   not,  for   when   we 
We  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  we  aro 
waling  with  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 
Someone  has  said  "The  choicest  fruit 
Earth  holds  up  to  her  Creator  is  a  good, 
'lean,  vigorous  man  or  woman."     It  is 
'or  such  that  our  rural  schools  should  he 
•»jing   the    foundation.     Are    they    fiil 
"I'iiiK   tlieir    mission?      (la   ;in(l    see,   be 


••iiUMf  you've  got  to  l)t;  "particular  mnl 
exacting  when  you  start  something 
worth  whilo". 

Kurely  tho  "  littli-  rod  school  house" 
is  the  hope  of  our  nation,  because  the 
Uural  School  plus  the  co-operation  of 
the  home  is  today  laying  the  foundation 
of  one  who  tomorrow  is  going  to  take 
the  helm  of  government  and  guide  the 
ship  of  State  thru  the  perils  of  the 
future;  of  the  one  who  is  going  to  de- 
velop our  natural  resources,  and  make 
them  still  greater  assets  for  America; 
it  is  laying  thfl  cornerstone  of  a  soul 
that  will  measure  greatness,  not  by 
some  great  exploit,  but  by  .service  to 
liis  fellowm.Tu  and  his  Creator. — H.  D. 
Mover. 

Note. — Erroneous  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  above  method  of  pre 
.senting  this  subject.  We  have  heard 
it  over  and  over  for  years,  and  the 
"little  red  school  house"  is  given 
the  credit  invariably  for  the  success 
of  farm  boys  and  girls.    As  a  matter  of 


fact,  their  school  education  was  the 
least  influential  factor  in  their  success. 
The  home  influence  and  training,  the 
country  environment,  the  fact  that  they 
developed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  and  learned  to  do  things  regular- 
ly and  well  under  the  spur  of  necessity 
— -all  this  developed  a  character  that 
made  success  possible.  Any  such  will 
tell  you  that  they  have  often  felt  th* 
lack  of  more  educational  training,  and 
it  is  to  meet  this  need  that  we  claim  that 
the  "little  red  school  house"  must 
furnish  more  and  better  educational  fa- 
cilities than  it  does  at  present. — Edi- 
tors. 


Among  the  Granges 

Montgomery  County,  Pa.  —  Pomona 
Xo.  8  held  its  regular  meeting,  Thurs- 
day, September  7th,  at  Center  Point  as 
the  guests  of  Harmony  Grange  No.  891. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Worthy   Master   Ellis   A.  Nelson.     The 


K'ports  of  the  subordinate  granges  were 
very  encouraging,  totaling  about  440 
iiiombers  in  the  county. 

Brother  Fred  Rupert,  chairman  of 
tiie  committee  to  devise  some  way  of 
liaviijg  a  community  waiting  room  in 
our  larger  towns  thruout  the  county, 
gave  a  very  favorable  report.  The  busi- 
ness men  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  do  derive  a  direct  benefit  from 
the  farmers'  visits  and  that  they  should 
give  their  support  toward  the  upkeep 
of  such  a  room. 

A  resolution  presented  by  Cluster  & 
Delaware  PoTioiiia  No.  ^  was  adopted, 
in  regard  to  the  Milk  Producers  &  Ship 
jiers  Association  and  a  committee  to 
look  after  Montgomery  County  Ship- 
pers' interests  was  appointed.  Brother 
Walter  T.  Rex,  Norristown,  Pa.,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  literary  program  was  very  inter- 
esting, the  main  topic  being  an  address 
on   Universal    Peace,   by   Brother    Ilofl' 
man.   Harmony  Grange  No.  891.  Sister 
Hallowell   gave   the   greeting.-   (.   O.  C. 
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Horses  and  Kerosene 

You  wouldn't  expect  your  horse  to 
work  without  good  substantial  feed, 
would  you?  He  couldn't  pull  a  load  up- 
hill or  take  a  rig  skimming  over  the  road 
without  the  right  kind  of  hay  and  grain. 

It's  the  same  with  your  lamp  and  oil 
stove.  You  can't  expect  a  good,  brilliant 
light  and  steady  heat  from  inferior 
kerosene.    Give  them 

ATLANTIC 

iLVOli4 


OIL 


Don't  blame  that  hazy ,  flickering  light 
on  the  lamp.  Don't  condemn  your  heater, 
it's  doing  its  best  to  keep  you  warm  with 
ordinary  kerosene.  Use  Atlantic  Rayo- 
light  Oil.  It's  so  highly  refined,  so  per- 
fectly pure  that  it  gives  a  clear,  mellow 
light  or  an  even,  comforting  heat  without 
smelling,  smoking  or  charring  the  wicks. 

Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kinds.     Always  ask  for  it  by  name. 

It's  mighty  handy  to  have  a  barrel  of  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil  on  hand  when  the  snow  beffins  to  fly. 
Insist  on  seeing  the  brand  name  on  the  barrel. 
It's  your  guarantee  of  the  highest  ffrsde  kerosene 
possible  to  produce. 

THE  ATUNTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 


if/ 


A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  can  be 
safely  carried  to  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  will  give  you  just  the 
right  heat,  exactly  where  you 
want  it,  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night.  No  smoke,  soot,  ashes  or 
unpleasant  odors.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters.  They  are  very  reason- 
ably priced  at  $3.50  to  $5.00. 


Atlantic  Rayo- 
liffhtOilinaRayo 
Lamp  jfives  the 
Anest  light  you 
ever  imagined 
possible.  Your 
dealer  will  show 
you  various  de- 
signs at  $1.90  up. 


^^ 


pliprht 


Go  to   the 

store  that  dis- 
plays this  sign  : 
Atlantic  Ravo- 
light  Oil  For 
Sale  Here. 
You'll  find  it  a 
good  place  to 
buy    regularly. 
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The  Cur  and  the  Coyote 

By  EDWARD  PEPLE 
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CHAPTER  V   (Continued) 


Joe  was  humiliated  by  his  defeat,  but 
he  felt  worse  over  the  ridicule  from  the 
men.  The  taunt  from  them  was  receive.l 
with  a  shout  of  mirth,  and  the  dog  arose 
and  went;  not  toward  the  eause  of  his 
degradation,  but  deep  into  the  silent 
cattle-herd,  where  his  soul — if  dogs  have 
souls — 'was  empt}'  of  all  save  liate  and 
shame  alone. 

The  nights  which  followed  were,  to 
Joe,  a  living  death.  With  fateful  punc- 
tuality the  hell-warbler  jumped  the 
sage-brush  and  began  his  haunting  sere- 
nade. He  jeered  at  Joe,  and  drove  him 
to  the  verge  of  hydrophobia.  He  call- 
ed the  dog  by  names  unbeara:ble,  and 
dared  him  to  a  chase.  Joe  did  try  it 
once,  just  to  prove  the  paradox  to  his 
canine  mind.  Thereafter  he  resorted  to 
strategy,  and  laid  for  Mr.  Coyote  but 
without  avail. 

This  seemed  to  amuse  the  cow-men 
vastly,  and  each  sad  failure  was  a  new 
delight  to  them.  Somehow,  they  fancied 
the  two  words  "humor''  and  "bru- 
tality" to  be  synonymous,  and  wrought 
religiously  upon  that  line.  They  took 
to  tormenting  Joe  instead  of  watching 
his  old-time  parlor  tricks,  which  now, 
alas!  were  played  no  more.  He  had  no 
heart  for  tricks,  and  even  the  ace  and 
deuce-spot  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
charm.  The  dog  grew  thin  and  hollow- 
eyed,  moaning  and  battling  in  his  sleep, 
when  false  dreams  gave  his  enemy  into 
his  jaws. 

Then  the  hell-warbler  took  to  calling 
in  the  daytime,  bringing  his  friend* 
and  family  with  him.  He  -would  glide 
into    camp    and    steal    something,    then 


strain— the  cur.  Joe  noted  the  distant 
camp,  drew  an  imaginary  line  between 
it  and  his  find,  and  know  that  the  mas- 
ter's broncho  had  traveled  north. 

This  was  enough.  The  ugly  ears  lay 
back,  the  long  limbs  stretched  them- 
selves into  a  swinging  stride.  Straight 
as  a  shaft  toward  the  pole  star  sped  a 
faithful  dog,  while  his  heart  beat  high 
with  a  hounding,  hungering  joy.  Some- 
where in  the  north  his  master  waited, 
and  behind  him  Ijiy  the  camp,  the  jeer- 
ing cow-men,  and  a  gang  of  mad  coy- 
otes yapping  at  the  stars. 

Then,  suddenly,  Joe  stopped— so  sud- 
denly that  he  slid.  For  a  long,  long 
time  he  sat  motionless  on  his  haunches; 
but  at  last  he  arose,  looked  northward 
with  one  wistful  glance,  and  then  trot- 
ted back  to  camp. 

Now  this,  in  a  human,  might  be 
called  heroic  courage,  or  even  majestic 
priSe.  In  a  cur,  it  has  no  name;  but  a 
brazen  hell-warbler  was  still  at  large— 
and  the  cur  remembered  it. 

CHAPTER  VI 


giiut  anaj  uu'ju.iiiieu,  puTHueu  uj  raw 
profanity  and  a  pistol-ball.  Joe  loathed 
him,  but  was  ashamed.  No  longer  he 
waited  for  the  cow-men's  nightly  jests, 
but  at  the  sound  of  the  first  yap!  yap! 
he  would  rise  from  tlie  camp-fire  and 
slink  away  into  the  outer  darkness,  to 
hide  his  face  from  the  sight  of  man. 
Joe's  cup  of  woe  was  full — and  yet,  not 
quite,  for  another  trouble  was  to  come 
upon  him.     His  master  went  away. 

Chip  Moseby  had  gone  in  the  night — 
on  a  huK-y-call— while  the  dog  was 
stalking  a  certain  coyote  many  miles 
from  camp.  Of  course,  there  might 
have  been  a  trail,  but  a  heavy  rain 
was  falling,  which  is  bad  for  trails;  and 
when  a  man  in  the  west  simply  goes 
away— well— none  but  fools,  or  sher- 
iffs, follow  after. 

And  now  was  Joe  alone  indeed.  For 
a  time  even  the  coyote  was  forgotten 
in  a  grief  for  the  one  square  man  who 
had  oflfered  pats,  low-spoken  words,  and 
a  sympathetic  eye.  Shame  and  bitter- 
ness, for  a  dog,  are  hard  to  bear;  but 
grief  for  a  loved  one  whispered  into 
the  Great  I^nknown  is  a  pang  undream- 
ed by  man.  It  rends  him,  while  his 
dog  heart  slowly  breaks,  and  he,  too, 
slips  away,  to  hunt  --who  knows— til! 
he  licks  a  master's  spirit  hand. 

The  Mexican  dog  Tonquc  was  lapsing 
into  arrogance  of  late.  .Joe  thrashed 
him  soundly  but  got  no  pleasure  out 
of  it,  thus  proving  to  himself  that  his 
case  was  bad.  Then  he  wandered  away 
on  the  prairie  alone,  and  made  a  find. 
It  wasn't  much  in  itself— a  calfskin 
tobacco  pouch— but  it  belonged  to  Chip 
Moseby,  Joe  nosed  it  once,  and  hope 
came  trickling  buck.  And  now  the  col- 
lie stock  cropped  out  again,  assisted  by 
that    (.ther   and    much    maligned    canine 


The  next  time  Joe  gave  Tonque  a 
thrashing,  he  enjoyed  it— to  the  very 
marrow;  also,  he  ate  a  square  meal,  and 
l)egaa  to  study  the  habits  of  coyotes 
from  a  scientific   standpoint. 

"Say,  Joe,"  said  Frisco  Jim,  with 
his  greasy  smile,  "why  don't  you  put 
some   salt  on  yo'  cousin's  tail?" 

Joe  passed  the  jest  and  insult  without 
apparent  notice,  for  now  he  had  other 
fish  to  fry.  To  be  explicit,  he  went  and 
lay  down  among  the  long-horns,  hoping 
the  fumes  of  their  smoking  bodies  might 
disguise  his  scent.  If  Mr.  Coyote  chanc 
ed  to  wander  carelessly  among  the  cat- 
tle as  he  did  at  times,  then— perhaps! 
But  Mr.  Coyote  laughed,  as  one  derides 
a  tenderfoot,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the 
wind  with   his  shambling  lope. 

This  was  disappointing,  at  least  from 
the  dog  's  side  of  it,    but  the  next  encoun- 
ter proved  to  be  of  greater  interest  to 
all    concerned,    and    these    were    many. 
Joe  made  a  wide  detour,  assaulted  the 
enemy  in  his  rear,  and  got  him  pocket- 
ed in  a  bunch  of  sleeping  cattle.  This 
was  well.      The   coyote's   only  road    to 
hope  lay    directly   across   the   backs   of 
several  hundred  steers;  a  perilous  path, 
at   best,  for  the  beasts  rose   up  in   un- 
expected places,  thus  causing  the  race- 
track to   become   lumpy  and  uncertain. 
The  long-horns  are  peaceful  creatures  as 
a    rule;    but   think,   my   friend!    If  you 
yourself   were   wakened   suddenly   from 
ilreams  of  cuds  and  luscious  grass  by  a 
charging    coyote    and    a    whimpering, 
foaming  dog,  perhap.s  you  would  think 
from  a  bovine  point  of  view.     At  any 
rate,  tlie  cattle  made   progress  diflTicult 
and  uncertain,  and  once  the  race  was  all 
but  run.     A  big  steer  tossed  the  coyote 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  another  one 
tossed  Joe  at  the  same  instant,  so  hon- 
ors were  even  so  to  speak. 

And  now,  indeed,  was  pandemonium 
loosed  upon  the  night.  The  terror- 
stricken  cattle  fleeing  from  they  knew 
not  what,  surged  ha.-kward,  bellowing; 
in  frenzy  rushing  round  and  round  in 
a  swiftly  converging  circle,  tightening 
into  a  .sort  of  whirlpool  knot,  known 
technically  upon  the  plains  as  a  "cat- 
tle mill."  In  .iaylight  a  "mill"  is 
dreaded.  At  night— well,  ask  the  cow- 
men. 

"Wake  up,  boys!''  screamed  Denver 
Kd.  seeking  his  tethered  broncho  on  the 


run.      "Joe's    uiillin'    llie    incal     f.r    lo 
ketch    his   ki-ote!" 

Now,  whether  or  )iot  it  was  really 
Joe's  design,  is  a  matter  beyond  the 
ken  of  man;  but  this  we  know,  ere 
sweet  tranquility  was  restored  again, 
the  cow-punchers  had  exj)ended  their 
uttermost  suj)ply  of  plainsmen's  three 
1"8,  which  is  to  say — i»owder,  perspira- 
tion and  profanity.  Yet  peace  and 
order  did  arrive  at  last,  and  when  it 
came,  a  little  black  dot  was  yapping  on 
the  far  horizon,  while  Joe  sneaked  pant- 
ing, into  camp,  defeated  again,  but 
hopeful.  The  gods  had  almost  smiled 
upon  him,  yet  with  the  cow-men  he  was- 
11  't  quite  so  popular. 

Twice  more  the  cur-dog  failed — failed 
by  a  narrow  margin,  tho — .and  the 
days  slipped  one  by  one  away.  Each 
day  was  a  brooding  time  for  the  mem- 
ories of  wrongs  and  ridicule,  a  yearning 
time  for  the  loved  one  waiting  in  tho 
north.  i:ach  night  the  coyote  took  the 
sage-brush  at  a  flying  leap,  and  stab- 
bed the  darkness  with  his  hideous, 
ghoulish  cry. 

One  day  Joe  lay  thinking — hard.  Sud- 
denly he  cocked  his  ears,  took  a  short 
stroll  on  the  prairie  and  came  back 
satisfied;  then  he  waited  many  days 
for  chance  and  a  cold,  propitious  wind. 
It  came — an  icy  whistler — tearing  from 
out  the  east  till  the  broncos  backed 
their  tails  against  it;  while  the  men 
shivered  and  built  a  bigger  fire.  At 
twilight  Joe  stole  out  beside  a. clump  of 
sage-brush,  scratching  till  he  made  a 
hole.  In  this  he  squatted,  his  black 
nose  pointing  dead  toward  the  blast,  the 
seven  senses  of  his  every  breed  alert 
for  trouble. 

Again  came  night,  but  without  the 
lazy  moon.  Again  came  silence,  save  for 
the  moaning  of  the  wind;  the  wind  anil 
one  other  wail— a  faint  yap!  yap!  that 
dribbled  from  out  the  east.  A  horrid 
note,  a  very  caricature  of  sound,  yet 
music  now  to  the  ears  of  the  waiting 
dog!  Nearer  it  came,  and  nearer  still; 
no  longer  an  echo  down  the  wind,  but 
a  full  deej>-throated  challenge,  mingled 


Their    voices    were    lost    in    the    rual, 
icy  winil,  and  the  dog  was  gone. 

Not  once  did  Joe  look  back.  He  m 
tied  down  into  a  tireless,  swinging  t^ 
—measured,     monotonous— but     havi 
for  its  goal  a  loved  one  waiting  goJ 
where  in  the  trackless  north.     His  |a 
was  satisfied;   his  dog  heart  beat  win 
the  peaceful  pride  of  one  who  hag  ^j. 
ed  a  stain  away.    There  was  blood  upo, 
his  coat — the  blood  of  an  enemy— j. 
Joe  could  look  his  master  in  the  fac. 
The  End 


Sepi 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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PIECES  to  SPEAK 

THE  GIRL  WHO  SMILES 


The    wind    was   east,   and    the    chira»(, 
smoked, 
And    the   old   brown   house   see 
dreary; 
For   nobody   smiled   and    nobody   joki 
The  young  folks  grumbled  and  the 
folks  croaked. 
They   had    come    home   chilled  a 
weary. 

Then  opened  the  door,  and  a  girl  ca 
in; 
O,   she   was   homely — very; 
Her  nose  was  ].ug,  and   her  cheek  wi<| 

thin, 
There    wasn't    a   dimple    from    brow  J 
chin. 
But     her    smile     was     bright    n\ 
cheery. 

She  spoke  not  a   word  of  the  col.l  ;ii,| 
damp, 
Nor  yet  of  the  gloom  about  her, 
But   she    mended    the   fire,    and    light«| 

the  lamp, 
And    she  put    on    the  place   a   differeij 
stamp 
From  what  it  had  had  -without  herl 


wu..  tuc  pattering  of  velvet  feet.  It 
came,  a  rush— a  swish— the  shadow  of 
a  ghost-beast  sailing  over  the  sage- 
brush, in  a  beautiful,  unsuspicious  leap. 
'Twas  a  j.erfect  leap,  high,  graceful, 
grand;  but  it  had  its  disadvantages.  In 
mid  air  the  coyote  saw  his  fate  be- 
neath him,  and  tried  to  turn.  He  did 
turn,  jiartially,  and  lit  upon  his  back. 
In  an  instant  Joe  was  all  over  him. 

Of  the  bliss  and  sublime  brutality  of 
that  battle  in  the  dark,  none  save  Joe 
alone  will  ever  know.  But,  oh,  the 
glory  of  it!  The  feel  of  a  scuffling 
enemy  beneath  his  paws,  when  teeth 
met  flesh  and  bone,  to  lock  with  a  rasp- 
ing click!  The  savage  joy  of  a  foreman 
fighting  back  at  last,  frothing,  tearing, 
ill  a  cowAd's  fury  of  despair!  The 
peace  which  passeth  understanding 
when  the  quivering  brute  lay  dead! 

Joe  closed  his  eyes  and  rested.  His 
throat-grip  was  still  upon  his  prey,  a 
grip  which  relaxed  not  once  till  '  the 
•  oyote's  body  was  dragged  across  the 
I'lain.  till  it  lay  beside  the  cnm|,- 
(ire,  bloody,  limji,  and  still. 

"He's  got  'im!"  roared  a  wondering 
sentinel,  and  the  camp  woke  up  a,i.i 
cheered. 

They  formed  a  ring  about  the  victor 
ni'd  applauded  him;  but  he  backed 
"u.'iy  and  snarled.  He  hadn't  asked 
■'M'plause.  Ho  wanted  justice-justice 
for   a    dog. 

The  cow-men  looked  and  marvele.l. 
A  dozen  hands  reached  out  to  pat  the 
ngly  head,  for  human  beasts  can  honor 
'oiirage,  even  in  a  lesser  beast;  but 
the  cur  remembered  many  things.  The 
eoarse  hair  bristled  down  his  spine;  he 
barked— one  curse  of  anger  and  con- 
tempt—'then  turned  and  left  the  camp. 

In   vain   they  whistled   after  him;   in 
vain   they  shouted  and  called  his  name. 


O.  give  me  the  girl  who  will  smile  ai 
sing 

And    make    all   gl.ad    together; 
To  be  plain  or  fair  is  a  lesser  thing, 
But  a  kind,  unselfish  heart  can  brin" 

Good  cheer  in  the  darkest  weatk; 
Submitted  by — 

Elsie   Rinehart,  Culpepper  Co.,  Vi 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE 


Soin.'body  said  that  it  couldn't  be  dow, 

But  he   with  a  chuckle,  replied 

That     "maybe    it    couMn't,"    but  \i 

would  be   one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he'd  tried 

So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of 

a   grin 

On  his  face.  If  he  worried,  he  hid  ii 

He    started   to    sing   as    he    tackled  th( 

thing 

That  couldn  't  be  done,  and  he  did  it 

Somebody    scoffed :    "Oh,    vou 'II    neve: 
do  that; 
At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  ho  took  oK 
his  hat, 
And    the    first    think    we    knew   he'^ 
begun    if; 
With   the  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of 
a   grin, 
Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit; 
He    started    to   sing  as    he    tackled  thf 
thing 
That  couldn't  l>p  done,  and  he  ilid  it 

There   are   thousands  to  tell   you   it  m 
not  be  done, 
There     are     thousands     to     prophfJf 
failure; 
There    are    thousands    to    jmint    out   to 
you.    one   by   one, 
The  dangers  that   wait  to  assail  yot: 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  ))it  of  a  (jrii 
Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it: 
Just  start   in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  tk' 
thing 
That   "can   not   be   done,"  :ind  v'w'" 
do  if! 


ffotts^old 

VEGETABLE  CANNING   QUERIES 

Lima  Beans 

Will  you  please   give   me   a   sure   re- 


cipe 


for  canning  green  lima  lieans?  I 
did  sonic  accortiiiig  to  directions  a  few 
years  ago  and  they  all  spoiled.  I  have- 
n't a  tanner  or  a  wash  boiler,  but  I 
have  a  large  agate  kettle  which  will 
hold  •!  jars-  After  the  water  cooks 
away  inside  jars  shall  I  replace  with 
boiling  water,  or  not  remove  lids  at 
all?  Should  the  water  outside  the 
jars  cover  the  lid,  or  just  come  over 
the  rubber?  Should  the  lid  on  kettle 
be  tight  while  cooking  or  removed  a 
crack  so  some  of  steam  escapes?  Shoiibl 
water  in  kettle  boil  hard  or  merely 
cook  after  the  water  starts  to  boil.'  Is 
it  best  to  put  them  up  as  soon  as  they 
are  plentiful  or  just  before  frost?  Has 
that  anything  to  do  with  their  keep- 
ing qualities! — Subscriber. 

Your  agate  kettle  can  be  made  to 
answer  very  well  if  deep  enough  so  that 
the  water  outside  the  cans  will  cover 
them  after  they  are  set  on  a  rack  of 
wooden  slats  in  the  bottom  of  tho  ket- 
tle, which  is  essential  to  keep  the  jars 
from  direct  contact  with  the  flame  heat, 
which  would  likely  break  them.  Have 
the  cover  of  your  kettle  as  tight  as 
poesible. 

First,  you  must  blanch  (preliminary 
cook)  the  beans  by  putting  them  in  a 
square  of  cheesecloth  and  cook  in  boil- 
ing water  for  2  to  H  minutes  according 
to  the  age  of  the  beans;  if  green  and 
tender  2  minutes'  blanching  will  answer 
for  a  mess  of  3  or  4  quarts.  Then  lift 
them  out  and  j)lunge  immediately  into 
cold  water.  This  blanching  and  cold 
dip  washes  off  a  large  part  of  the  fer- 
ment spores  which  have  caused  the 
spoiling  trouble  with  vegetables  in  the 
old-time  canning  method.  Then  the 
beans  are  packed  cold  into  cans,  filled 
up  with  boiling  water  and  1  level  tea- 
spoon of  salt  to  the  quart  poured  on  top. 
Tho  salt  is  not  necessary  to  the  keep- 
ing but  makes  a  better  flavor.  The  rub- 
bers are  adjusted,  and  the  covers  jnit 
on  loosely;  if  screw  tops,  turn  them 
only  as  much  as  you  can  with  thumb 
and  little  finger.  This  gives  the  steam 
that  will  be  developed  in  the  can  dur- 
ing the  cooking  plenty  of  chance  to  es- 
cape so  that  it  will  not  break  the  cans. 
If  you  use  the  glass  top  jars  with  spring 
fastener,  merely  slip  the  wire  into  the 
top's  socket  but  do  not  press  the  sjtring 
down.  The  self-sealing  metal  tops  that 
fasten  on  with  a  spring  need  only  to 
have  one  spring  put  on. 

Lower  the  cans  into  your  kettleful  of 
boiling  water  (the  reason  why  we  use 
boiling  water  to  fill  the  jars  is  to  make 
tlie  Jars  as  near  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  kettle  as  possible  in  order 
to  prevent  can  breakage.)  The  water 
in  the  kettle  should  come  above  the 
iars  to  insure  thoroly  uniform  heat 
thruout  the  jar,  according  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son and  Mr.  Farrell,  the  government 
'•anning  experts,  altho  we  have  secured 
trood  results  with  water  only  up  two  or 
""•ce  inches  on  the  cans,  when  we  have 
used  our  fireless  cooker  kettle  or  wash 
•loilpr  with   their   pretty   tight   covers. 

Lima  beans  should  boil  fast  for  2 
I'ours  in  your  kettle,  which  is  called  a 
water-bath  cooker.  Then  remove  the 
.lars  from  the  boiling  water,  making 
'""•e  that  no  cold  draft  blows  on  them 
t"  crack  the  cans  while  they  are  so 
hot,  and  immediately  screw  down  as 
f'Khtly  as  possible  the  covers  or  press 
'lown  the  levers,  according  to  the  kind 
"f  •■■••lis  that  you  use.  Then  let  the  cans 
stand  until  cold,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
K've  the  covers  another  turu  after  they 
'"■f  '-old,  for  if  you  do  you  will  break 
"'P  seal  obtained   |,y  pressing  the  citver 


into    tlie    rubbers    while    the    latter   are 
hot  and  soft.     The  spring-adjusted  met 
al    tops    are    self-sealers,    provided    the 
springs  are   left   on    until   the   cans   get 
cold. 

When  cold,  stand  the  cans  on  their 
heads  for  awhile;  if  no  moisture  oozes 
out  anywhere,  you  have  a  perfect  seal. 
If  any  can  leaks,  it  indicates  that  your 
cover  or  your  rubber  is  imperfect,  so 
you  must  put  on  new  ones  and  re-ster- 
ili/e  for  10  minutes.  Don't  gamble  on 
old  rubbers;  always  use  new  ones,  and 
examine  your  screw  tops  carefully  to 
detect  bends  in  the  rims  that  will  not 
let  them  press  tightly  into  the  rubber 
all  around.  Better  let  the  cans  eet 
around  on  their  heads  where  you  can 
see  them  handily  for  three  days.  By 
this  time  you  will  know  whether  the 
sterilization  was  thoro,  for  if  not  they 
will  have  developed  gas  enough  to  ooze 
out   moisture  under   the  covers. 

Green  and  wax  beans  are  treated  just 
the  same  except  that  lA  hours  is  suf- 
ficient to  cook  them  in  a  water  bath. 

Never  mind  if  some  of  the  water  does 
cook  out  of  your  jars;  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  keeping  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Never  remove  the  lids  of  the  jars  af- 
ter the  sterilizing  cook,  but  tighten 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  you 
remove  them,  you  let  ferment  or  mold 
s|>ores  tiiat  may  be  floating  in  the  air 
get  a  chance  to  settle  on  the  contents, 
and  then  you  will  wonder  why  your 
canned  goods  spoil.  No  mold  ever 
forms  on  fruit  or  vegetables  sterilized 
in  covered  cans.  I  have  canfuls  in  my 
cellar  that  are  six  years  old,  and  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  mold  on  them. 

liima  beans,  to  be  prime,  should  be 
canned  while  green  and  tender.  Their 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  keep- 
ing, provided  the  sterilization  is  thoro, 
but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
flavor. 

Corn  is  canned  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  blanched  about  15  min- 
utes, then  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  cut 
off  or  canned  on  the  cob  as  preferred. 
If  cut,  pack  it  as  solid  as  possible  in 
the  jars,  fill  up  with  boiling  water,  add 
the  level  teaspoon  of  salt  per  quart, 
and  boil  hard  for  .1  hours. 

Better  send  to  the  Department  of 
.\griculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
free  bulletins  on  cold-pack  canning 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  the  above 
method  is  called.  These  bulletins  tell 
you  just  how  long  to  scald  or  blanch 
each  article,  how  long  to  sterilize,  how 
to  make  the  three  different  densities  of 
syrui>s  for  the  different  fruits,  how 
much  salt  for  the  vegetables,  how  t«t 
can  soups,  all  about  utensils,  cans,  rub 
bers — all  the  whys  and  hows  of  reliable 
canning. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  a  jtair 
of  can  tongs  is  a  necessity  for  lower- 
ing and  lifting  the  cans  into  and  out 
of  the  boiling  water  if  you  use  the  im- 
mersion quantity.  Ask  y(»ur  hardware 
dealer  to  get  them  for  you.  If  you 
will  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  en- 
velope we  will  mention  the  best  kinds. 
Diylng  Green  Beans 

Can  green  beans  be  dried  for  winter 
use  instead  of  letting  theui  get  old  and 
dry  on  vines?  If  so,  how  prevent 
molding .' — Subscriber. 

(ireen  beans  can  not  be  very  satis- 
factorily dried.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
serve them  for  winter  use  is  by  can- 
ning. Blanch  them  2  minutes,  plunge 
into  cold  water,  pack  in  the  cans,  fill 
with  boiling  water,  add  1  level  teaspoon 
of  salt  per  quart,  cover  loosely  and 
boil  the  cans  hard  for  lA  hours  in  your 
covered    kettle. — Harriet    Mason. 


silk,  put  it  in  boiling  water,  boil  six 
to  nine  minutes,  counting  from  the 
time  it  commences  to  boil.  Then  chill 
it  by  dipping  in  cold  water.  Cut  it  from 
the  cob,  scraping  the  cob  to  get  out  all 
of  the  milk  and  jjulp. 

I'lace  the  corn  in  jars,  press  down 
lightly  with  a  spoon  and  fill  the  jar 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Add  to 
each  jar  a  toaspoonful  of  salt  and  fill 
it  level  full  with  water  as  hot  as  it  is 
jiossible  to  have  it  without  breaking 
the  jar.  Then  put  on  the  rubber  auJ 
cover  lightly.  On  .screw-top  jars,  screw 
the  top  down  with  the  thumb  and  little 
finger.  This  will  leave  it  loose  enougii 
to  permit  escape  of  steam  from  the  jar 
during  the  cooking. 

To  sterilize  set  on  the  false  bottom 
in  a  wash  boiler;  there  shoubi  be  water 
enough  in  the  boiler  to  come  up  about 
two  inches  on  the  cans.  Mr.  Benson, 
the  government  canning  expert,  recom- 
mends covering  the  cans  with  water  to 
insure  uniform  cooking,  but  if  your 
cover  fits  pretty  tightly,  the  steam  will 
do  the  work.  Cook  three  hours,  count- 
ing from  the  moment  the  water  in  tiie 
boiler  actually  boils.  When  steriliza- 
tion is  complete  screw  the  cover  in 
tightly  as  possible.  Do  not  attempt  to 
screw  the  cover  tighter  after  the  jars 
have  become  cold  because  thus  you  will 
break  the  seal  effected  by  pressure  on 
the  rubber  while  softened  by  the  heat. 
Store  the  corn  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 


PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER   PATTERNS 

Ite  sure  to  Kivp  the  flgurps  au<l  IntttTs  of 
each  jiattcrn  exactly  &8  printed  ut  the  begin- 
ning of  pa<-h  dcscript/ion.  We  w''  not  lie  re- 
siKJiiKiWe  for  corroct  filling  of  your  orders 
iinleHS  you  do  so.  Also  Rive  bust  mea-surc 
when  ordering  waisf  jwifterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  atce  for  children's  patterns. 
.\ddress  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  '.»61-6:{  South 
Third  Street,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 

1831. — Middy   Suit    for  Juniors. — Cut 
in  3  sizes:    12,  14  and   16  years.   It   re 
quires  5i  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
a    14-year    size.      Price    of    pattern,    10 
cents. 

IS.'iO. — Girls'  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes; 
.S,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  r,h 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  12  year 
sive.     Price,  10  cents. 

l.')90. — Ladies'  Costume. — Cut  in  ('< 
sizes:  .';4,  ,'{6,  .IS,  40,  42  and  44  inches, 
bust    measure.      Size    36    will    reipiire    () 


CANNING  CORN 

Corn  should  be  canned  soon  after 
gathering,  since  it  loses  much  of  it-t 
sugar  content  if  held  for  any  length  of 
time.     Husk  and  free  the  corn  from  the 


yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  medium 
size.  The  skirt  measures  3i  yards  at 
its  lower  edge.      Price,   10  cents. 

1S22, — Ladies'  House  or  Porch  Dres^. 
— Otit  in  7  sizes:  32,  34,  .36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches,  bii.st  measure.  If  re 
i|uires  5A  yards  of  44  inch  material  for 
a  36-inch  size.  Tho  skirt  measures 
about  3 1  yardM  at  the  foot.  Price,  10 
cents. 


We  Give  You 
What  You  Want 


as  you  want  it  and  when  you  want 
it.  When  it  comes  to  stoves,  heat- 
ers, ranges  or  cellar  furnaces  no 
other  manufacturer  can  offer  you 
such  a  variety  from  which  to  select. 
In  buying,  two  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind:  (Quality  (wliich 
Jiieaus  long  life)  and  price. 

COLUMBIAN 

Stoves  and   Ranges 

are  (piality  products.  We  guaran- 
tee them  to  be  so  and  we  also 
guarantee  that  they  will  give  sat- 
isfaction to  YOU  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  Our  prices  are 
right,  too.  "".  • 

Economy   in   fuel  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of    C'olumbian   products 
This  means  a  real  saving  to  you. 


This  |8  the  COLUMBIAN  OAK.  A 
slDHlc  heater,  modern  In  construc- 
tion and  attractive  In  appearance 
Fitted  with  either  triplei  or  center 
discharged  Urate.  Magazine  If  de- 
sired. There  Is  Just  enough  of  nickle 
trimmings  to  be  In  harmony  with 
perfect  good  taste.  Write  todav  for  a 
descriptive  circular  which  tells  all 
about  this  heater. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your 
territory  who  will  gladly  show  you 
lilt;  Coiuuiuiau  liuu.  Write  us  for 
his  name. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

AHk  your  hanker  &»  to  our  reHpon<)lbUlty  or 
writ*  to  First  National  Bank.  Columbian 
National  Bank,  Central  National  Bank,  or 
Columbian  Trust  Co.,  all  of  Columbia,  Pa. 


FREE 


Writ*  oa  •  postal  today. 
«li  TOO  this  bis 


Lit  lumair 


ikoftlMTarTlstMt. 
to-<Uf     " 


to  N«r  York  stylca  la  wmll-i 


p«tt«ms  abown  lo  inaoy  jrai 
hava  aaan  tham.   Baaotify  your  a 
Our  ranwrkably  low  pricaa  baflD 

S8c  fvapera  a  big  room 

Thia  big  Daw  book  talla  how  you  can  do  tba 

Work yooraalf  .quickly  and «*aily. making 

~  «  parlor,  dinlna  r<M>m    b««iroonia  and 

Jl    brtehtar,    cnaaHiir,   aaUrely    Drw. 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 

wall-Mpara  -  tba  SMat  baaqttlM 
Uao't  aalaet  roqr  oapar  uatil  ram 
iDtira  hotna  and  dolt  at  amall  coal. 
I  atSa  lor  a  daobia  roll. 


Don't  mlaa  thaaa  M  oriajpal  pattrma  wa 
«raot  to  aand  yoo/rM.  WHto  poatal  now 
-inataay.  "Send  Wall  Paper  Hook." 

7232  Stores  Bldg..  New  York 


HDDSIER'.7/v'S'£fFREE 


To  tr;jr  in  yoar  own  home  80  days  free,  no  matter  where 
you  li»e.  Show  your  friends.  Send  it  hack  at  oar  «ai- 
penae  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds  of  thoo- 
ssnds  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakcrB,  effirient  heaters,  made 
of  high  grade  material,  beautifully  finmbed,  smooth  de- 
Hiun,  guaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 
Aak  your  dealers  to  show 
you  Iloosier  Stoves.  Write 
for  our  biff  free  book  show- 
ins  pbotosraphs,  deseribinc 
large  assortment  of  sisea 
and  designs  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial. 
Send  postal  today.  Write 
jynur  name  and  address 
.plainly.    No  obligations. 


H008IER  STOVE  CO. 

132ltatoSt,M«1«.  hirt. 


PREE  OUR  NEW  MODEL    pR^E 


Bend  DO  nonej,  ^nst  yonrname  on  •  postal  card 
and  learn,  by  ivtum  mall,  bow  to  get  the  Best 
VACUUM  cLkanBH  MsdewltlMMiioeatlMyoM 
<Nie  eent.  Bblpped  direct  from  the  faotorr,  voar- 
anteed  (or  (6)  jrean.  Reliable  1.IVS  AOKNTS 
wanted  ereTTwhere.    Wrlto  tixlay,  don't  del^y. 

TM«  WAWWIt  CO.  Dtp,  J   Munei*.  In4. 


It 


M 


ention   Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writinf^  to  advertisers. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


^Optt'llllXT    ,'{() 


A^  7 


^Prices 
ool  You 


WITTE  B^iijlne  shonld  be  compared  only 

with  onginca  Bellintf  for  fromdouhletothroo 

tlDiM  aa  much.    I  build  the  very  best  I  know 

now,  reiranllesaof  price  and  proBt  and  sell  direct 

irom  factory  to  uaer  at  factory  prioea.  Nodealers. 

WTTTE  Engines  SSiS 

are  ao  »ood  that  the  United  SUtea  irovemment 
(tatea,  counties  and  cities  buy  them  to  run  Irri- 
iration  works,  liifht  plants,  water  works,  etc. 


CMidiMtad  bv  «V.  C  rair  Mm.  I  ^ 


BBiion  worKs.  warn  plants,  water  works,  etc 
where  absolutoly  dcuondable  and  economical 
poweria  roquirr-d.     W'hcnyoabuya  WITTB 
you  will  ffet  just  as  Kood  an  engine  as  the 
•TOTemmeDt 
bays. 
-Ed.  H. 

WiTTK. 


CMiductod  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  is  free 
X)  our  ftubacribers.  Eaoh  communication 
should  state  history  and  symptoms  of 
the  case  In  full;  also  the  n«me  and 
address  of  writer.  Initial*  omly  will  be 
published.  We  cannot  make  reply  by 
mail.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
columns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read- 
«"  to  make  use  of  it.  Clippings  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved 
land  classified,  make  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  symposiums  a  farmer- 
stockman   can  obtain. 


RiFLMSAND  Cartridges 


'  pi-i,-e  list.  et«. 

2e«l  V^.*"'''^'  EWCIHB  WORKS 

7041  Oakland  A»e.,  Kanaai  City.  Mo 


I'^'^J^' u®^®'-"-^'^    OLAND8 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze,        

Roar,  have   Thick  Wind 

or  Choke-down,  can    be     ^TZ 

reduced  with  • 


ABSORBINE 


iJ«o  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
nair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con- 
centrated—only a  few  drops  required  at  an 
^)lication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
iund,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Psiinful,  Knotted 
Vancose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $i  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free 
W.F.YOUNO.  P.  D.  F..1S4T»iii>ls  $f..  Sprlngfleld.  Man! 

TE  H-;^,%s?v-^t.- 

""«^J?«l money,    with  It 
-rie»r  rki-v^..   »'>J'°®«ly  can  make  a  pt-r- 
Tl  RE  PATCH    «f,ient  tire  repair.     No 
•-*'••    vulcanlzhiR— no  tools.  As 
a.  I.,  ..               ,.  ^  e»8ly  applied  on  the  road 
as  In  your  workshop.  Kcouomloal  because  voii 
only  uHeasmuchasactual-    •"*"' ""^"'^ y«>u 
ly  needed.    Justsllckltoo 
llkocjurt  plaster  and cirlve 
ott  Immediately— no  waits. 
Guaranteed  never  to  leak, 
puilloose  orburnoB.  Get  -^n^      

did   for    repairing    rubber  IT       ^      r> 

boots,  wawr  bottles,  etc.  if  I...       / 

you r  dea  e- cannot  supply  you  «=     T 
rbflT,    It's 


W 


/ 


CKTi 


Infected  Udder. — I  have  a  eow,  about 
8  years  old.  in  fine  condition,  that  did 
well  all  of  her  last  milking  period.     I 
began  to  dry  her  oflf  August  6,  1916,  and 
completed   August   12.      She    was   fresh 
August  31st,  having  a  fine  heifer  calf. 
Before  calving  she  showed  a  nice  bag, 
but  after  the  calf  has  sucked  her  milk 
out  she  has  not  given  more  than  a  pint 
of  milk  at  a  milking.  F.  C.  B.,  Mans- 
field, Pa. — Her  udder  may  have  become 
infected,  or  she  may  suflFer  from  indiges- 
tion.   I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  to 
feed    her   well   and    milk    her   carefully 
three  times  a  day,  allowing  her  to  eat 
food  when  she  is  milked.    If  her  bowels 
are  not  loose  give  her  1  pound  of  Epsom 
salt  and  i  oz,  ginger  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water.     Also,   give    her   one    ounce    bi- 
carbonate soda  and  one  ouncd  powdered 
charcoal  at  a  dose  in  feed,  once  a  day. 

Indigestion — Wormsj — I  have  seven 
lambs  sick  with  the  same  complaint.  One 
died  yesterday.  They  got  thin  and  stupid 
and  a  swelling  forms  under  the  lower 
jaw  on  the  outside,  just  under  the 
tongue.  One  ewe  died  a  couple  of 
A^eeks  ago  with  the  same  sort  of  a  bunch 
under  the  jaw.  Last  year  I  had  thir- 
teen to  die  of  same  disease;  all  of 
^hem  having  that  same  swelling  under 
aw.  It  attacks  very  healthy  ones  as 
-veil  as  those  not  so  strong.  I  have 
lever  had  any  trouble  with  my  sheep 
antil  this  time  of  the  year.  They  have 
the  run  of  the  place,  meadow  clover  on 
*heat  stubble  and  I  have  not  been 
,nving  them  grain  lately.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  a  certain  plant  that 
s  poison  to  them.  Do  you  think  that 
>vould  cause  the  swellingf  E.  H.  M.. 
Coatesville,  Pa.— I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  your  sheep  suffer  from  in- 
ligestion  and  worms.  Mix  together  one 
|)art  powdered  sulphate  iron,  one  part 
<alt,  two  parts  ground  ginger,two  parts 
powdered  charcoal  and  four  parts 
,'round  gentian  and  give  them  each  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  For  those  that  are  sick 
you  had  better  give  the  medicine  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Another  very  good 
remedy  is  one  part  powdered  sulphate 
ron  and  two  parts  gentian.  This  is 
placed  in  troughs  or  dishes  so  that 
your  sheep  may  help  themselves  as  thev 
see  fit.  "^ 


"SURE  I  VSr.  ^EM! 

I've  been  usin'  *em 
for  a  number  of 
years  and  expect 
to  continue  to,  as 
they  always  do 
the  business.'* 

Ask   any  dyed-in-the- 
wool    sportsman    about 
Winchester  rifles  and 
cartridges    and    that's 
about  what  he'll  tell  you. 
They  are  made  in  various 
sizes   for    all     kinds    of 
shooting  and  you'll  get 
them    if    you    ask    for 


W 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention 


Prevent  injuries  to  your  fruit  trees  NOW 
-don't  have  them  girdled  and  killed  bv 
^'.*;t,°^  rabbit,  this  winter.  pK 
an  Inexpensive 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH  GUARD 

MimMAum 

HCAVESV 
lCOMPOUNG 


"a1s"l^'w^ 


•I 


or  moaa; 


'hv^k  *•*,,  •^ilig^.  Oi. 


'h 


I  will  condition  a  horst 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

p.  V    FAUST,         BRYN  MAWR.  PA. 

FA  R  1Vm  K.'""*,  *'">'"Wi  Investigate  Ala- 
■l  -iilViVlO  bama  farms.  They  are  unsurpMB- 
th«  n  a  B-i—  ..  !^  *\^  ''"■,"*«  '"  ""y  other  part  of 
.2,1  r  •  °-  '^'"*  climate;   long  farming  wason     roaklnil 

J:JS*?ni'J'P* '*<'•""»""»•*>'» van — oome  and  nee  Ijin7i« 
Jroa  *7M  to  »40.00  per  acre.  Nwer  akin  so  Jifea  p  li? 
n8rt.owthemtoyou.Wrlt«.  h.  V.  MiJSifl.  LI?K.  Ata! 


WORMS 


KMKRSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For  Hoarw,  Cattle  and  Swine 
l»rle«,  H  CM%t>  •  k»i. 
C.B.I«miaO*.NMMrtl.N.J 


Wind    Puffs.— We    have    a    valuable 
brood  mare  that  very  recently  develop- 
^;d  two  wind  puffs,  one  on  each  side  of 
tetlock  joint.     I   am  anxious   to  know 
^vhat  to  apply  to  remove  these  bunches 
md  prefer  a  remedy  that  will  not  leave 
a  blemish  or  bald  patch.  H.  G.  B.   Han- 
Tkins,  N.  Y.— When  wind  galls  first  ap- 
pear shower  the  joint  with  cold  water 
or     stand     the     horse     in     a    soaking 
tub  in  water  or  apply  cold  wet  band- 
ages.    An  elastic  cloth  bandage  which 
produces  light  pressure  also  has  a  good 
effect      After  the  inflamation  subsides, 
('lip  off  hair  and  apply  one  part  red  io- 
dide of  mercury  and  six  parts  lard  every 
10   days.      Or,    if   you    do   not    care    to 
blister,  paint  bunches  with  tincture  io- 
dine every  day  or  two.     You  must  un- 
derstand  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
reduce  and  remove  a  wind  puff. 

Eczema.—I  have  several  pigs,  three 
months  old,  that  suffer  from  an  itchy 
condition  of  the  skin,  causing  them  to 
rub  so  much  that  they  have  made  their 
sides  sore  and  are  not  growing  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  should.     I   wish   you    would 

r>l-,l'.'^  ^^^^  ^  ^°  for  them?  M.  8.  A.. 

Jhill.psbnrg,  N.  J.— Apply  one  part 
oxHlf  of  zinc  and  seven  parts  vaseline 
to  Itchy  parts  of  body,  every  day  or 
two.  Also  give  them  some  cooking  sodi 
in  their  feed,  twice  a  day.  Perhaps  if 
yon  would  feed  them  less  grain  and 
more  vegetables  or  green  food  for  a 
week  or  two  it  would  help  them. 

Tboroughpin.—I  have  a  three-year- 
old  colt  with  a  bunch  on  each  side  of 
hock,  but  it  is  not  painful.  J.  F.  C 
Horshoy,  Pa.-Apply  equal  parts  of 
tincture  iodine  and  spirits  of  camphor 
to  bunches,  three  times  a  week. 


MUOffRSoniH? 

I  "The  Beat"  | 

=  Greatest  strength  and  durability  - 

=  len  years  guarantee  if  directions  = 

=  are  followed.  Painted  occasionally  it  = 

=  f;»"a8t  twenty  J  ears.      Conies  in  = 

-  three    thicknesses.  s 

£  1^*\ }"'"'■ ''"''"'  "■'  ""■"«  "'for  free  5 

s.  boo^lel  and  sample*.  <~ 

=   C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP.   = 
=   22  S.  Vlarahall  St.         Phila..  P«.    = 
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PAINT 


7Sc 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIREa  FROM  FAaORY 

BARN  PAINT 

PurS*.  **  «%«'?P'y  you  with  paint  for  any 

tlon  rR?-S5nSi2P'  'rP/P^""""  factory.   Batlntao- 
Je^V  Cl?5^    ^-     ^"  ^'°'  »1'PI>«<»  *"•  O.  B. 

AMALGAMATED      PAINY      C  O- 

F«tafy:    371    WAYNE    ST.,    JERSEY    CITY,  N.  J. 


Velvety  Fleece  Lined 
for  Wtxrmth 


Elastic  Ribbed  for 
Perfect  Fit 


VELLASTIC-Family  Health  Underwear 


THE   wonderful    patented 
VELLASTIC  knit  fabric 
baffles  the  chills  and  colds  re- 
sulting from  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature.   This  ribbed  fleece  under- 
'"'"'■  J'ccps  the  body  comfortable, 
whether   you    are    indoors    or    out. 
Doctors  recommend  it. 
The   luxurious   inner  fleece,  never 
mats,    knots  or  washes  out.     The 
outer  elastic  ribbed  fabric  gives  you 
freedom  of  movement  and  a  perfec- 


tion of  fit  never  experienced  in  other 
winter  underwear.  And  Vei.imstic 
gives  you  great  warmth  without  ereat 
weight.  " 

At  all  dealers  Feuastic  Union  Suits 
and    separate   garments    for     men 
nvomen  and  children,  50c  and  up.     ' 
Look  fo.  me  Vellastic  Label. 
Write  for  Bodygard 
Booklet  No.  24, 

Ulica  Knitting  Co. 

350  Broadway,       N.w  York  CHy 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


FARM  TRACTOR  DEVELOPMENT 


That  the  rei^eut  middle  west  tractor  denumsfra- 
tions  were  the  greatest  agricultural  event  of  the 
year  is  considered  by  all  who  know  what  is  doing 
in  the  world   of   farming.      It    was   my   privilege   to 


By  J.  T.  CAMPBELL 
Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania 


the  strong  call  for  a  strong,  light-weight,  high-power 
tractor.  The  four-cylinder,  light-weight,  heavy-duty 
automobile  4yP^  motor  is  gaining  rapidly  in  favor 
for  the  light  tractor.  There  is  less  weight 
attend  one  at  Bloomington,  TU.,  which  is  reported  to  over  to  pasture  and  reforestation,  and  the  Ix'tter  laud  and  less  vibration,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
be  the  second  most  inii)ortaiit  of  the  five  held.  Having  fitted  for  more  thoro  and  economical  work.  T^°  maiui-  more  durability  in  this  type.  Maiiy  of  the  manu- 
atteuded  the  demonstration  at  Champaigne,  111.,  last  factui^rs  are  doing  their  utmost  to  adapt  _-,*rr--ma-  fneturers  are  trying  to  use  kerosene  with  varying 
year,  I  was  prepared  for  a  great  show  this  year,  chines  to  the  needs  of  the  farm.  To  expect  the  trac-  and  indifferent  success.  The  fuel  problem  is  certain 
Yet  this  one  exceeded  every  ex- 
pectation and   had   several   sur 


prises  for  me.  The  time  and 
money  I  expended  on  the  tri]' 
was  a  good  investment.  This 
great  show  was  conducted  by 
business  men  in  a  thoroly  satis- 
factory and  business  like  way. 
The  freedom  from  solii-itors. 
beggars,  fakirs,  side  sliows,  etc., 
was  a  welcome  relief  after  at 
tending  the  fairs  and  picnics  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  man,  old  and  grey,  iiold 
ing  a  boy  by  Lie  hand  stood  at 
the  edge  of  a  one  hundred-acre 
field  watcTiing  the  preparation.s 
beinc  made  for  a  start  in  the 
official  demonstration.  The  flag 
dropped  and  more  than  sixty 
tractors,  equipped  with  from  oae 
to  twelve  plows,  according  to 
amount  of  power,  started  across 
the  great  field  in  a  race  to  be 
first  around  the  allotted  land. 
One  hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes  later  ,the 
field  was  all  plowed  and  partly  fitted.  Surely  it  was 
;i  long,  long  way  from  the  time  when  the  old  man 
"Gee  Hawed"  among  the  stumps  and  rocks  of  "The 
Clearin'  ". 

On  an   eastern   farm    and    up 

know  what  the  old  man  has  seen 

and  experienced.     He  has  lived 

thru  the  greatest  period  in   the 

history  of  the^vorld.     What  is 

in  store  for  the  boy  by  his  side .' 

In   my   inmost    heart    I    wislied 

that  I  might  be  that  boy,  look- 
ing upon  the  beginning  of  a  still 

more  wonderful   era.     The  com 

ing  of  the   tractor    iislicis    in    a 

now    era    in    agriculture.      Tin- 
tractor  will  shortly  play  a  great 

l>nrt  in  the  farming  operations 

<»f  the  world.     It   will   cause  a 

fcadjustment    of    values    alon;; 

some  lines.     Land   that   (-an   be 

fanned    by    mechanical     |»ower 

^^'11  appreciate  in  value  .ns  coin 

pared   with    land    that    must    hr 

farmed  by  horse  power.    The  ad 

vont  of  tlie  tractor  will  bring  an 

'"'"a  of  extensive  and  iinich  need 

''•1  farm  improvement.     Much  of 

'>iir  eastern  land  must  be  fitfe.j 

for  uHJng  the   tractor   by   re  ar- 


TRACTOR  PLOWING  WITH  THREE-BOTTOM  PLOW,  BUCKS.,COUNTY.  PENNA. 


until    this   day    we 


to  become  an  influencing  factor 
and  manufacturers  are  giving  it 
due  consideration. 

Two  or  three  men  connected 
with  demonstration  work  told 
me  that  kerosene  must  bo 
bought  at  less  than  half  the 
price  of  gasoline  to  show  any 
saving  over  the  latter.  The 
kero8«'iie  increases  the  expenaeh 
for  ui>keep.  More  spark  plugs, 
more  valve  grinding,  etc.,  are 
needed  where  kerosene  is  used. 
One  firm  which  is  developing  a 
special  type  of  one-  and  tWe- 
cylinder  small  kerosene  engines 
seems  to  be  succeeding  very  well 
ill  that  direction  and  their  ma- 
chines did  splendid  woilc  on  the 
demonstration  field. 

To  my  mind  the  ideal  trac- 
tor motor  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced. If  the  type  of  engine 
using  a  heavy,  cheap  oil  for 
fuel,  and  firing  automatically, 
tor  to  work  over  and  around  the  obstructions  found  thus  doing  away  with  that  troublesome  electric  igni- 
in  many  of  our  eastern  fields  is  to  expect  the  im-  tion<  system,  could  be  applied  to  a  tractor  motor 
possible.  The  farm  and  the  farming  wdll  rapidly  equipped  with  rotary  or  sleeve  valves,  the  parts  most 
l>e  a'dapted  to  the  use  of  the  machine.  The  auto-  troublesome  and  expensive  to  repair  and  maintain 
mobile  is  responsible  for  the  great  demand  for  good  would  be  done  away  with.  I  am  a  farmer  and  not 
roads.     The   tractor   will   einphasi/e   the   need  of  im-     an   engineer,   and   know   little   of  such   things,  but   I 

do  know  what  the  farmer  is 
looking  for,  and  when  it  is  pro- 
duced he  will  find  a  way  to 
buy  it. 

Many  of  the  machines  this 
year  had  all  working  parts  en- 
closed in  dust-proof  housings, 
and  running  in  oil.  .The  open- 
gear  tractor  will  surely  be 
short  lived,  no  matter  how  well 
made.  As  well  expect  to  get 
satisfactory  service  from  an 
open-gear  automobile.  The  sand 
anil  mud  and  dust  will  cut  out 
the  best  gears  in  a  short  time. 
.Some  of  the  best  tractors  are 
now  ecjuipped  with  an  air  clean- 
er, a  little  device  supposed  to 
removed  the  dust  from  the  air 
entering  the  cylinders.  This 
looks  to  me  like  a  great  step 
forward  in  lengthening  the  life 
of  the  tractor,  for  many  times 
work  must  be  done  in  dusty 
jilai-e.s.     One   noticeable  feature 

A 


PicMe  mention  Pennsylvania  Former  when  writing  to  advertiiers. 


FARM  TRACTOR  DOING  HEAVY  WORK  ON  WILLIAMSON  SCHOOL  FARM,  DELAWARE  CO..  PA. 

ranging  fields,  removing  (d.strnctions  which  have  been  proved   farms  just   as  surely   and   .just  as  forcefully.  this  year  was  the  imprcivement  in  steering  gear 

farmed  over  and  around,  draining  swales,  filling  gul              To  be  one  of  thirty  or  more  thousand  people  ir.  less  direct  and  more  positive  steering  gear  on  some 

''M,  etc.  .'I  hundred  acre  field,  watching  the  work  of  the  great  of  the  machines  has  reduced  the  labor  of  controlling 

The   farmer   will   rise   to   meet   the   manufacturer  machines,   brings   to    mind    strange    visions  and    new  the  maeliines.     Home  of  the  tractors  appear  to  have 

••alf  way  in  his  effort  to  adapt  the   machine  and  the  tlioughts.     .\  year's  time  sees  great   improvement   in  rather  low  steering  wheels.     When  it  comes  to  work- 

farnj  to  each  other    all  of  which  will  be  of  lasting  some  of  the  machines.     In  others  few  changes  have  ing  over  our  eastern  lands  these  low  wheels  will  be 

^>lue  to  our  agriculture.     Some  of  the   rough   land  been  made.     Some  manufacturers  have  added  one  or  harder  to  get  over  ditches  and  rough  places  than  if 

that   cannot   be   ecouomicnlly   farmed    will    be    given  more    small    tractor."*    to    tlieii     line,    wliicli    indicates  the   wheels   were  higher. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


2— 2S8  _.                   _              .       _ 
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may  be  several  reasouB  for  this.    Over  a  large  section  stances  tui  perrni        Clover  delight-     "^  «"<!  ;>;.'T'  "\  'V""'""*'''"'  '"  ^  '"''''  ""'  *'"  '''•'•    '^'"  ^^«*t 

of  the  We.t  crops  are  rather  poor,  and  therefore  less  oorirs  tc,^  1"     and  "a  f    tt  In^  '       T^^  ll  '"f   "''Z'  '"""^   ''''  '""°"^°«  "^^^^^   ^"'  »«» 

money  for  investing  in  new  things.    Fuel    especially  tain  nr^lLfv  nf         \  ly          A        .       ^         '  ''°°"  *^'  '*°'^  "^  **""   "^'"'^  ''^  '^^^  ««^'-     ^he  bone  me^ 

gasoline,   is  higher 'and  a  larg,  p  rcent  of  t'he   ma'  ZH!     Of   cou  J  tC    id^.l        '.  .™'  "'   P'""  '"'  ^'^^^P'"*^    "^^   '«   ^'^^''^^   ^'   *^«   ^^*«   "^  2^ 

chines  sold  last  year  did  not  feld'er  satisfactory  ser-  be  fuUy  realized  "  practie        Onrofr^  h"."    °°*  "  '''  ^""'^  ^^  '""    ""^  ^"""  ^'  ^'"^  ^^  ^^"^^  >»' 

vice.     All  this  has  tended  to  make  farmers  a  little  of  clover  is  to  improve  tT;  ^o^lh        '\y''''\''''l  ^Portun.ty  it   will  be  well  worth   while  to  try  u 

slow  in  purchasing  a  new  and  high-priced  machine  vLatlhll   It.     ^  /  ,               l  ^  ^        "'^  '"*^  '*  ^"'"*   '^'''  °^  application  so  as  to   find   what  r,h 

One  manufach.rer  Tith   whorn  rtalkertoirin^  vegetable   matter,  and   farmers  have  a  rigljt   to   ex-  will  give  best  returns  at  smallest  expense.     On  Jj 

that  his  compau;  L^JcaUed  allL  ete  y         hil^  Cse  JeVtil  t7tW  Ik^Z  Z^"^'  "^"  ^"  '°"'  ^^"^  ''''^''   ^'^  ^''^  ^«  ^-''''     '^  ^'^  '^ 

it  sent  out  last  year,  and  rebuilt   them  a^  its  own  ""     Z^l  N«3^      "  "'"'''•  ^''"*'  "'  '''  ''^''"  P'^"'  *''"'  ^""«'  Ph-P^'«r"«  N 

expense  because  a  weakness  had  developed  when  the  Tf  i«    >,rv«.-x,n.           »  «'«'»»bi^  Potash  must  be  present;  the  presence  of  nitrogen  ij  of 

machines  were  put   to  severe   tests  in  ^he  field      If  will  arl  o          ,   '  I  T            ?,  '"P^"''  '''"*  "'''""  '"^"°'"  ^^P^'tance,   tho,   of  course,   the  young  plj,' 

n.anufacturers  are  willing  to  treat  their  custome;s    n  Tr    c!    al  thfnl  Th  :    ,"  ''T'  'T  '"""•     ^'"^  "'"   ''^   '^""   ^'  "'^''^^^^  "^   --^^^'-     ''  '^ot 

this    fair   and   square    way    farmerrwill    soon  !  T                 ^          *     ""^^^  demands,  and  the  most  has  not  been  on  the  land  for  many  years  it  will  I 

confidence  in  tractors  and^'trac                                 '  '"^"'*'"*  "'^  ^  ^"'^'^  "^^^'^  '^^  ""^  ^"'^  phosphates,  w^ise  to  scatter  dirt  from  a  clover  fi'eld  or  to  in"  .J 


tor  men.  In  fact,  one  of  th'^ 
very  obvious  things  I  observed 
at  the  demonstration  is  the  ear- 
nest effort  manufacturers  are 
making  to  have  their  machines 
■satisfy  the  farmers  who  use 
them.  Most  of  the  tractor  men 
seem  to  be  making  an  eCFort  to 
demonstrate  fairly  and  squarely 
just  what  their  machines  are 
capable  of  doing  in  the  field. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The 
tractor  has  come  to  stay,  and  it 
will  gradually  take  its  place  in 
economic  farm  operations.  Tho 
machine  has,  and  always  will 
have,  its  limitations.  In*  the 
Eastern  states  thousands  of 
fanners  are  waiting  and  looking 
for  mechanical  power  that  will 
be  economical  and  dependable  in 
the  field.  To  the  farmer  about 
to  buy,  the  caution  ' '  Stop,  Look 
and    Listen"    is    good    advice. 


r« 


A  SMALL  TYPE  TRACTOR  DOING  GOOD  WORK   WITH  THREE-BOTTOM  PLOW. 


the  seed  with  the  nitrogen 
germ.  When  this  is  present  He 
clover  plant  can  draw  on  the 
nitrogen  of  tlie  air. 

Value  of  Humus 
The     mechanical    conditioi 
of  the  soil  must  be  good;  a  mH 
that    becomes    hard,    excluding 
the  air  from  the  roots,  will  not 
grow    good    clover.      Lime   will 
help  loosen  up  such  a  soil  bot 
decaying    vegetable    matter  or 
humus   is   the  greatest  need  of 
such  land.    This  can  be  furnigji. 
ed  in  stable  manure  or  by  turn- 
ing under  other  crops  that  are 
not  as  sensitive  as  is  clover.   A 
solil    without    humus    will    dry 
more    readily    than    one    with 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
in  a  dry  season  this  fact  may  be 
all     important     to     the    young 
plants.    Most  of  our  partly  run- 
down    soils   have    lost    much  of 
the    organic    matter    they   had 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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The    eastern    farmer    is    looking    for    a    tractor    fully "underXodtut   the^  p;ea    rL^elaTed'::  j^^f -^  H-- «t  a  rapid  rate  on  a  soil  that  does  no! 

to    plow    and    do    other    work    as    well.      Some    of    cool  summers  and  plenty  of  m^tU    wLhcIn„!t  i?'^  *J,«  °^7*"'-«  *«  the  extent  that  it  formerly  did. 

plow  engines  seen  at  the  demonstration   would  have    be  expected  in  mo^t  of  the  elver  b^lt  u''"  P'""*'  ^'^  ""^  *'«  ^"'"^  ^'«'^««  ^^e  drv 

httle  value,  outside  of  plowing,  on  our  eastern  farms.             It   is  not  always  ea«v  to  tell   wh^n   .       •,   .  7'^        '    ^^'''  '*  ''  *'""  *^^'  *  ««^"«  ^'y  «P«"  »»«? 

For  instance  a  narrow  rim   steering  wheel  in  front    enough  Hme      Thrro  Lc  seUal  metrl  fort  t  "  .f    ^^^^t-f^ou,   even   when    the   soil   is  in  goj 

wm  cut  down  so  deeply  into  the  plowed  ground  as  to    the  ''lime  requir  ment"     rL  Js     bu^L     nr  "h^^^^  'Z       ':'  ''  "  ''''  ""   *^"^   *'"''*   ^'^^^  P^^"*'  - 

prevent  .tsbexng  used  for  fitting  a  field  of  soft  ground,    purposes,    this'may    be    roughT;    determ      dTth  hL  iL  an^n""  ''''   'T'  ^''''''  ^"  ««"  *^«' 

kind  of  plant,  growing  on  fhe'land.     If  troubfe  h':  tTo  g"     ;  an  rTd  To  d  '  whir^^'"?"'  T' ""' 

been  experienced  with  red  clover,  but  if  a  fair  growth  bettpfthnn                 ,                         moisture   therein, 

of  f5mnf>.^   „„^   .*  „,-M-^    _,....'   .      'I  a  lair  growth  better  than  on  a  soil  worn  out  by  over  cmnnina 

" •'    — "  "*  «'-'«.e  Clover  can   oe  gotten,  the  Seedine  Clo                        "     = 

The  area  i„  red  Cover  i.  ,e„  .„aa.  than  it  ba.   l^^'af  cfo^ed  ^rw^^^to  "oTl^.r  w^ldl  /°l'  7"  """"■  »'  ™"  ™''°  "^^^  '-  "' 

'r."  "".:!?  „rf^  '?'  '^-  "."""'O  "«•    I"  '"e    a.  .orrel  .ro  abundant  1  H^^nZi' ZLZTl  'Zl"  T  '"  "T  '",''  ""'  """  "'"'  "  '""""' 

ge  a.,    lime.     While  the  fu„eli„„.  „,  ,i„,  t„  .  t!...'.'^',  '  «'"   than   good   ,c...l,  and   ,h„nld    never  bo   „.ed. 


New  England  State,,  for  exan,ple,  the  T;  eage  d."    Hm       While  the  W  ion.    ,",     ""f*'  ""t""'"    "''"'"  """"  «'""'   '<■<•"■  "d  s        d   nTver  bo  ;7. 
creaaed  twenty  pereent  in    the  *  "'"  "■"  '""'="°°'  "  """«  "»"■  ■"  "■«  'o"    Plover  aeed  i,  sn.ali  and  only  those  .eods  oan  be  ei 


Getting  a  Stand  of  Clover 


creased   twenty   percent   in    the 
decade  between  1899  and  1909 
In   Ohio,   one   of  the   important 
clover  states  in  1911,  it  was  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  what  it 
had  been  in  1897.     The  area  in 
clover  seed  in  Michigan  in  1897 
was  more  than  double  the  area 
in  1914.  During  this  same  period 
the  seed  harvest  in  Illinois  fell 
from   193,509  bushels  to  42,409. 
In   short,   all  the   figures   avail- 
able from  these  and  other  states 
point    in    one    direction— to    a 
serious  decrease  in  the  area  de- 
voted to  red  clover. 

Loss  From  Crop  Failure 
The  cause  of  this  decline  in 
clover  growing  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increasing  difificulty  ex- 
perienced in  getting  a  stand,  and 
in  the  less-  satisfied  growth  of 
the  crop  when  a  stand  is  se- 
cured. There  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  loss  suffered  an- 
nually by  farmers  because  they 
fail   to  get  a  catch   of  clover 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG  TRACTORS  ON  A    3|V^EN^B0TT0M  ^^^^      AT  THE  BLOOM.NGTON.    ILL. 


the   money  spent   for   seed   but   al  o   the  antil.f    ,  n7    .^'  ^^^^  "'  "''  '^'''^y  understood,  we  .an 

benefit   to  the  land   from  the  g  oIh.    of     1  o    f  '"""'^"^^^^  ««^  ^'^^^  "'«  ^'^ver  plant  is  healthier  when 

as  well  as  the  hay  crop  f       the  year  f  llowin.  th"  Tl  "  ^'T'T  ''  '^""  *'^"   "'^«"  ^^'^  -''  -  --^ 

..»;.„      T.  =_  ...r      .^r:"!'  ^^^^  foUow^g  the  and  being  healthier  the  young  plants  will  withstand 


pected  to  make  plants  that  are 

dropped   within   a  half  inch  or 

an  inch  below  the  surface.  This 

is  for  the  average  loam  or  clay 

loam  soil;  in  sandy  soil  a  little 

deeper     planting     will     do    no 

harm.    Seeds    dropped    on    the 

surface  will  sprout,  if  there  is 

moisture,  but  the  small  plant  is 

subjected  to  all  the  chances  of 

hot  daj's  and  cold  nights  and  to 

the  drying  wind?  that  so  often 

come  in  spring,  and   they  may 

be  killed    b(«fore    they   can  get 

their  roots  down  far  enough  for 

safety. 

Clover  is  usually  seeded  on 

winter    grain    or     with    spring 

grain.      in    oither    event    it    is 

much  better  to  put  the  seed  in 

with    a    drill    than    to    sow   it 

broadcast.     If  sown  with  a  drill 

only    about    one-half    as    mucli 

seed    is    needed    as    when    sown 

l)roadcast  and  with   seed  worth 

around  twenty  cents  jter  poun.l 

this  may   bin-ome  a  very   imjmrtant   it<>ni.     Less  see.l 

<s  needed  because  tho  chances  of  loss  by  l.-aving  the 

sned  on   the   s.rface  or  by  having  it   drop  into  the 


sowing.     It  is  the  part  of  wisdo„:  to  mak;    ^^c^        dr^^l  b"  rand^r":?  '^"^'  ^''''  ^^^"«^^"^    ^^^^^   «^   ^   honey;o;:^c:r  fi^d   ^  IZ  ^rL 
d.t.ans  as  nearly  perfect  for  the  clover  as  they  can      he  win't!     tllZ' ZVl^l'  i' ^"^.^  -'''  '-^  ^"^    '-*,    are   avoided.      If   broadca.sto:,       / 1.,?  Jl  d 


ditions  as  nearly  perfect  for  the  clover  ^.\Z  •y'^y.«P«"  "oiier,  and  the  old  plants  will  come  thn 

be  made.  A  stfon'g  plant  LyBucLsfunyJrvive  T  ""'^^  '.'""  *''"  ^^^"*«  «^«^^"«  «"  ««-  -"• 
many  adverse  wea'thl  condiLns "  ^":^,:k  ^;;;:.7;^/."^- ^-'^  ^  --"^'^  -id  soils  is  usual- 
one  will  succumb  ^  **"  ^^^^"^  *""^  «°<^  ""o^ej^- 

To  get  a  catch  the  soil,  temperature  and  moisture  to  bJ'ror'y'bonli:',  'n.T'.e'rl'a  '"  T  '^""   '"""' 

conditions  must  be   right   and    to   keep   a   stand   tho  .n    f  n    7  '"  "^^^^"''. ''"*  ''"«  a«a.n  there  i.s  no  w.ay 

plants  must  be  maintained  in  good  hell  h      The  de  ,      "    '""?'    ''    ""'^^'^    ^^'^'""^    ^'•>""«-      "• 

gree  of  damage  whjch  untow-arVwea  h  r  .ondi  io„«  imri  '"7    "h      ""    "'^"    ""    '"    '''""'    ^""    "-•'    "'• 

will  do  depends  lately  on  how  healthy  and  vigol"  he%:  ,     r^  ^d'd^  Tell  7'  l'""'  '\  '"'''"''''  •^""     '''  ''^  "'"^  '^'  ='-^"-'  ^'^  -""i-^'a  Htt.'ri'at;;;;^ 

— rplantis.    The  conditions  most  favorable  to  ground  bon^-ft  .i:;!:;  ^  ^^  ^ .:[    ^^e^r  ^  r^  been  brought  . 


If  broadca.stod  the  seed  should 
be  covered  by  running  a  light  harrow  over  the  field. 
This  will  not  hurt  the  wheat  and  it  is  better  to  delay 
seeding  the  clover  until  the  land  can  be  harrowed 
than  to  .sow  on  the  frozen  or  wet  ground  and  let 
the  seedlings  take  tli,.  chances  of  the  weather.  It 
often  hai>pons  th;it  seed  sown  early  germinates  and 
then    flic   yonnj.    pl.-iufs   are   killed    by   a   late    freeze. 


Mouniouth  (Jeunty,  New  Jersey,  Farmers  on  Automobile  Tour  of  County  Potato  Farms. — On  left  viewing  st'con<l  crop  Giant  potatoes  from  home-grown 
seed  planted  second  week  in  August  1915,  by  Everett  Matthews.  On  right,  viewing  field  of  Enormous  potatoes  on  farm  of  E.  W.  Winsor.  Field  was 
fertilized  with  1,750  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre,  one-half  in  row  and  one-half  sown  broadcast. 


by  experience  are,  tnat  seed  should  be  covered  as 
uniformly  as  possible  and  that  the  best  depth  in 
average  soils  is  between  one-half  inch  and  one  inch, 
that  drilling  saves  seed  and  gives  better  results  than 
broadcasting;  that  seed  sown  very  early  and  left 
lying  on  the  surface  is  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  frost; 
and  that  early  fall  seeding  can  be  successfully  prac- 
ticed in  many  places. 

Nurse  Crops 

Clover  is  commonly  seeded  -with  small  grain 
which  is  called  the  nurse  crop.  This  nurse  crop  serves 
two  functions,  it  keeps  the  weeds  down  and  it  pro- 
duces a  money  crop  while  the  clover  is  making  its 
first  year's  growth.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  use  a  nurse 
crop  depends  on  so  many  things  that  it  can  not  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article;  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  however,  that  if  weeds  are 
kept  down  by  clipping,  the  clover  will  make  a  better 
growth  when  sown  alone  than  when  with  a  nurse 
crop.  In  dry  seasons  the  nurse  crop  is  i»retty  certain 
to  cause  the  death  of  the  clover  by  taking  all  the 
moisture  and  then  leaving  the  young  plants  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  July  or  August  sun  when  in  a  weak- 
pnfid  condition  by  r«»ason  of  the  lack  of  moisture.  If 
a  nurse  crop  is  used  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
seed  it  too  thickly,  since  the  thicker  the  grain  crop 
the  more  certain  it  is  to  smother  the  clover  or  to  take 
all  the  moisture  and  leave  the  soil  dry  at  harvest 
time.  Of  the  small  grains,  rye  shades  the  ground 
least  and  oats  the  most  and  these  crops  represent 
both  extremes  of  desirableness  so  far  as  red  clover 
is  concerned. 

Maintainiiag  the  Stand 

The  consideration  of  the  nurse  crop  brings  us 
from  getting  a  catch  to  maintaining  a  stand.  The 
most  frequent  causes  of  the  death  of  young  clover  are 
the  drouth  and  heat  to  which  the  plants  are  sub- 
jected upon  the  removal  of  the  grain  crop.  The 
amount  of  injury  caused  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  season.  The  summer  of  1915  was  very  favor- 
able to  young  clover,  as  there  was  plenty  of  rain 
thruout  most  of  the  clover  belt,  but  such  seasons  are 
exceptional.  Injury  will  also  be  worse  on  soils  de- 
ficient in  humus  since  these  run  together  and  dry  out 
more  than  soils  having  plenty  of  organic  matter.  Top 
dressing  the  fields  with  manure  during  late  winter  is 
as  good  a  preventive  of  this  danger  as  can  be  sug- 
gested. The  manure  will  not  only  prevent  loss  of 
moisture  but  will  furnish  plant  food  for  the  young 
clover  making  stronger  plants,  better  able  to  with- 
stand drouth.  It  is  also  advisable  to  leave  the  grain 
stubble  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  afford  shelter  to 
tjie  young  plants. 

If  there  is  a  good  stand  of  clover  on  a  field  in 
September  and  October  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  good  stand  in  spring,  barring,  of  course,  most 
I'nusual  weather  conditions.  If,  however,  the  soil 
IS  deficient  in  lime  the  j)lant,  tho  appearing  fair  in 
the  fall,  may  lack  the  vigor  to  go  thru  even  a  rea- 
sonably mild  winter.  Two  mistakes  are  often  made, 
and  these  should  be  guarded  against.  The  young 
plover  should  not  be  i)astnred  closely  in  the  fall,  nor 
"'lould  it  be  allowed  to  seed.  Last  fall,  owing  to 
the  favoral)le  siiiunier,  young  clover  was  found  blos- 
soming and  seeding  in  many  fields.  This  is  bad  be- 
<?ause  it  weakens  the  [dants  and  increases  the  num- 
*>«'■  of  clover-seed  insects,  the  late  broods  finding 
nese  flower  heads  a  fine  place  in  which  to  lay  eggs 
Which  hatch  into  larvae,  many  of  which  may  live 
O'^er  the  next  winter. 

Provided   there   is    lime  and    phosphorus  enough 


in  the  land,  second-year  clover  should  give  little 
trouble  unless  attacked  by  root  borers  or  other  in- 
sects. There  are  leaf-eatiug  insects  that  do  damage 
locally  and  some  fungi  have  been  known  to  kill 
whole  fields  or  to  reduce  yields,  but  the  insects  work- 
ing on  the  roots  probably  give  more  trouble  than 
other  insects  or  than  diseases.  When  a  field  becomes 
infested  with  root-eating  insects  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  plow  it  up. — Adapted  from  Dept.  Letter. 


Uncle   Amos  Pays  His  Taxes 

Uncle  Amos  quit  work  early  the  other  afternoon 
and  rode  over  to  the  tax  collectors  to  pay  his  taxes, 
lie  says  this  is  the  one  certain  and  regular  thing  in  the 
farming  business,  lie  says  he  has  known  everything 
else  in  the  business  to  fail,  but  the  tax-crop — never. 
He  came  back  and  put  his  horsp  away  just  as  Aunt 
Betty  called  to  supper. 

"Well,"  she  said  as  we  sat  down,  "were  your 
taxes  any  lower  this  yearf  " 

"Lower?"  snorted  Uncle  Amos,  "what  experi 
ence  of  the  past  would  suggest  any  such  idea?  I>id  I 
evtir,  in  the  forty  years  we've  lived  here,  come  home 
from  a  tax-payin'  trip  and  tell  you  that  they  were 
less  than  the  year  before?  Not  much.  Every  year 
they  are  higher.  Why,  I  used  to  pay  'em  by  sellin '  a 
calf;  now,  it  takes  the  price  of  a  calf  and  its  mother 
too." 

' '  Well,  but  I  thought  maybe  since  we  had  got  so 
many  commissions  to  look  into  things  and  so  many  ex- 
jHTts,  inspectors  and  advisors  to  run  things  and  keep 
them  going  scientifically  that  the  government  would 
have  fewer  losses  and  less  bad  management  and  of 
course  it  would  not  take  so  much  money"  said  Aunt 
Betty. 

"That  would  seem  reasonable  but  it  doesn't 
square  with  the  facts.  We  all  the  time  seem  to 
be  sending  more  men  and  woman  out  of  the  ranks 
of  workers  and  producers  and  givin*  them  nice  soft 
jobs  with  fat  salaries  to  look  after  the  rest  of  us. 
All  the  time  this  increases  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  number 
of  workers  and  producers.  Walking  up  to  the  tax 
collector  and  payin'  a  bigger  tax  each  year  sets  a 
fellow  to  thinkin'  pretty  hard.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  looks  to  me  as  tho  there  is  getting  to  be  so  many 
in  the  'higher'  positions  now  that  society  is  becom- 
in'  top-heavy,  and  this  top-load  of  paid  people  is 
gettin'  to  be  a  mighty  heavy  burden  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  us  underneath.  The  Old  World  has  always 
been  strugglin'  to  get  rid  of  carryin'  the  load  of 
aristocracy  and  landlords,  who  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions on  the  toil  of  others.  We  in  this  country  don't 
have  yet  any  such  conditions  of  Landlordism,  or 
any  such  classes  of  aristocracy,  but  we  are  develop- 
ing a  system  of  bureaucracy  which  promises  to  be- 
come just  as  burdensome." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  bureaucracy,"  I  asked. 

' '  Why,  government  by  bureaus  and  oflicials.  We 
are  increasing  these  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  law- 
makers add  some  every  session.  We  have  them  for 
t  very  activity  and  j)hase  of  life,  and  they  are  often 
given  autocratic  power.  Every  time  some  one  gets  a 
notion  that  this  or  that  business  needs  regulatin', 
tontrollin',  overseein',  improvin',  investigatin',  help- 
in'  or  hinderin'  in  any  way,  straightway  he  goes 
and  has  a  law  jiassed  establishin'  a  department  or 
bureau  to  look  after  it.  We  have  'em  for  health  and 
sanitation,   water  supply,  game,  public   forests,  agri- 


« iilture,  milling,  live  stock,  education,  libraries,  high- 
ways, labor,  markets,  transportation,  banking,  and 
goodness  knows  what  else,  and  each  of  these  divided 
into  little  bureaus  making  a  great  army  of  people 
to  pay.  I  am  not  sayin'  but  what  some  of  these  are 
useful,  but  1  do  say  that  there  is  gettin'  to  be  too 
many  of  them  and  too  many  people  in  them. 

"Another  bad  feature  of  this  business  is  that 
many  of  the  new  bureaus,  whatever  their  purpose,  are 
soon  conducted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
in'  some  party  or  political  machine.  It  is  human 
nature  to  want  to  be  loyal  to  the  hand  that  feeds 
you.  So  I  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  es- 
tablishin' of  officials  and  bureaus.  Let  more  em- 
phasis be  placed  by  educators  and  parents  upon  edu- 
cation for  production  and  business — life  that  will 
add  to  the  world's  comfort  and  betterment,  rather 
than  to  be  able  to  get  a  sinecure  and  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

"All  you  have  been  sayin'  is  no  doubt  true," 
said  Aupt  Betty,  "but  don't  you  remember  when 
Abner  Jones  who  is  'lectioneerin'  for  the  Legislature 
was  here  the  other  day,  talkin'  like  a  streak  of 
lightnin',  he  said  that  very  few  farmers  paid  any 
state  or  government  tax;  that  the  law-makers  had  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  corporations  paid  all  that  expense; 
that  unless  you  had  money  at  interest  you  did  not  pay 
a  cent  of  that  cost?  What  you  have  been  talkin' 
about  is  all  state  expense." 

"Yes,  he  said  that — 'lectioneerin'.  If  he  had 
kept  quiet  long  enough  for  me  to  get  started  I  would 
have  told  him  that  he  was  not  pulling  the  wool  over 
my  eyes.  I  would  have  told  him  I  knew  how  that 
works  out.  By  that  arrangement  corporate  property 
in  this  state  gets  off  with  about  four  mills  tax  on  the 
dollar  while  I  pay  twenty-one  mills.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  incorporated  and 
it  pays  only  one-third  of  the  tax  collected.  Things 
will  not  be  fair  and  just  until  every  dollar  of  wealth 
pays  as  much  tax  as  any  other  dollar. 

"Of  course  I  know  that  things  are  mismanaged 
right  in  our  own  county  and  township.  But  part  of 
that  is  due  to  politics.  Why,  we  have  had  in  this 
township,  road  supervisors  who  could  not  write  their 
names  and  three  out  of  the  five  on  the  school  board 
couldn't  pass  a  third-grade  examination.  It  is  high 
time  farmers  were  givin'  more  attention  to  these 
things  and  standing  together  and  demandin'  honest, 
sensible  government  before  they  become  too  few  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  Just  as  long  as  they  will 
trail  along  after  politicians  like  sheep  after  a  bell- 
wether they  deserve   to   pay   too  much   tax. 

"Well,  Jake,  that's  a  bad  dose  to  go  to  bed  on, 
so  let's  go  out  and  bunch  up  that  second-crop  clover 
before  dark." 


Freight  on  Show  Animals. — '"Some  time  ago  1 
road  in  some  of  the  farm  ])apcr8  that  there  was  a  law 
in  this  state  by  which  an  exhibitor  of  live  stock  to 
any  fair  who  ship])ed  by  rail  should  have  stock  re- 
turned free.  Have  always  had  it  done  uutil  this 
year.  The  railroad,  now  refuses  to  do  it.  Will  you 
l>lease  tell  me  what  year  such  a  law  was  passed  and 
where  it  can  be  found!" — .T.  D. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  law  in  this  state 
which  requires  that  an  exhibitor  of  live  stock  at  a 
fair  who  shipped  his  stock  by  rail  shall  be  allowed 
to  return  the  stock  free.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  legislature  could  not  properly  pass 
such  an  act. — G.  0,  &  H. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


October 


Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

INrfKNAriONAL 
S*N  y  HANCIKCO 


HortKultm 


7.  19H 


V 


INCREASING  POTATO  YIELDS 


/^NCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
^^  will  say:  "There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.     Give 

me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader." 

International  Harvester  spreaders  —  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloyerleaf—are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  teet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  IHC  spreaders  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
1  hey  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory 

Be  sure  to  see  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Com 
King  or  Low  Cioverleaf  —  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_.  ..^^  (hcorporsted) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Cbaivioa      Dacriof      McCormidc      Milwankee      O*bonia      PUao 


If    thorp    is   a    way    to    inereaso    tlio 
yield    of    potatoes    without    addinjj    to 
the   expense   of   the   crop   every   potato 
grower  wants   to   know  about   it.     The' 
accompanying  picture    was    taken   in    a 
most  beautiful  field  of  i)otatoeH  in  th- 
central  part  of  Now  Jersey   early   this 
summer.      As    the    grower    was    cutting 
the   seed   for   the  crop,  lie   noticed    that 
once  in  a  while  be  found  a  hard  potato 
or    one    with    black    streaks    under    tlie 
skin  or  small  sprouts  or  one   that  had 
black   spots   on   the    skin.      These    were 
carefully    thrown    out.      Later    enough 
were  used  with  which  to  plant  one  rcw 
across  the  field  to  determine  in  a  prac- 
tical   way    tlio   effect    of   disease-infect- 
ed seed  upon  the  ultimate  yield. 

The  picture  shows  clearly  the  effect 
upon  the  foliage.  At  digging  the  healthy 
rows    each    furnished    more    than    four 


IVrtili/or  TiOO  to  lliOO  ll.s.  .  6,50 
f'ultivating  «  to  0  tiiiips   ...3.20 

Heed,   12   to   15   bu 6.00 

►Spraying  2  to  3  times   2.16 

nigging  4^    to  8.7   hrs.    .  . .  2.63 

ricking  lip  \  to  1  day l.;{0 

(.'artage  10  to  12J.hrs 4.00 

Int.  on  land  $150  per  acre.  1.12J 

Depreciation,     horses,     tools  1.00 


13.(1 

4. 

15.0(1 
5* 

1.75 

5.ftl 

l.l2i 

5.00 


Total 


^^Q.9'A  48.rj| 

It  will  he  noticed  that  there  is  a  wide 
variation,  some  of  the  growers  bein. 
able  to  seemingly  perform  the  work  for 
just  1-3  to  ?.  what  it  costs  the  othen 
The  yields  %ary  as  to  year,  being  22j 
bushels  the  year  the  figures  were  ob- 
tained. 

Many  farmers  do  not  take  into  cob 
sideration  as  to  costs  of  growing  such 
items  as  interest  on  laud  and  invest 
ment  or  depreciation  on  stock  and  toola 
or  cartage  and  the  like.  These  are  all 
legitimate  charges  against  the  particn- 
lar  crop. 

Another  good  record  is  that  of  a 
large  successful  grower  in  Oswego  Co. 


arm 


nnt  oiUB   eombloAtlon  0«nem 
Wjok  and   Hairy  Farm— one  of 

Pa    i»n*«ni...>  .-  -.^^t^.***?!  V»"«y.  Carbon  County. 

vf2.iri7R?»5I?"'?  ""?«:  «o  'In*  rtau)  of  ouiuvation 
aw  torT^ikh?-°°.'Sf9'***^'^<'  oro«rlvuleu:  epten- 

£S2SPh^«  'Ih.i'^'*?"  •5*«  "*«  Primitive  tlm- 
iiw.,     Addreae.       DiaW  W.  S«hr.  Ei»,  KUuch  Ckuok.  Pa. 


LJ  A    V      'iJf  •L.iS  -i"t  ""*    Reliable  House 
ri  A.  T       Daniel  McCaftrey'a  Smm  Ce. 


PNMvife, 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunchlni  Ajp^ra^iu,  Celery,  Vegetables,  Etc 

*"!i?fIIItfL5rL"'.*'*«'^P'«lu««   command    top 

prlMB  and  create  a  demand  for  your  output 

Send  for  Free  Samples  and  prices 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  M.Aef  St.  PhiU. 


toKi!a?l»>iajj*.T.j: 


I 


riTTinirl 


BIK  drop  In  prioea.  Buy  now  trom  oa:  alaomll^ 
Uona  Of  tree*,  ahrube  andplanta  New  nrtoe  Uit 
i^d  oauio«  r«ady.  The  ^e.tmln«irp?.^S! 
Box3S«.        -       .       .         Weatmlnater.   Md! 


"Cos\ 


Make  Your  Stump  Land 
Grow  Big  Crops  For  You 

Don't  let  stumps  and  rocks  cheat  you  out  of  any  more 
money.  Next  year  you  can  be  plowing  over  every 
inch  of  ground  where  they  now  stand.  For  you  can 
blow  them  out  quickly  and  cheaply  with 

Atlas  Fiarm  Fbtrdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


DISEASED  SEED  POTATOES  PLANTED  IN  MIDDLE  ROW. 


The  (Mginal  Fjna  Powder 


Punch  a  hole  under  a  stump, 
load,  light  the  fuse,  and  the 
stump  is  instantly  blown  out 
in  kindling,  ready  to  be  car- 
ried away  and  burned.  It 
doesn't  take  long  to  clear  up 
a  big  field  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder. 


There  are  many  other  ways 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  will  help 
you.  Use  it  for  subsoiling 
and  get  bigger  crops — plant 
trees  with  it  and  they  will 
grow  twice  as  fast  and  bear 
earlier  Get  prices  from  the 
Atlas  dealer  near  you. 


mi 


!S. 


Book  "Better  Farming"  Sent  FREE 

Thig  illuttiated  booksbowi  the  Improved  mrthodol  clear- 
ine  land,  lubsoilinj,  draining,  tree-planting,  etc.  It 
explains  how  anjr  larmer  can  grow  bigger  and  bettei 
crops,  and  how  Atlas  Farm  Powder  can  be  made  to  re- 
place expensive  labor  for  many  farm  operations 

^'^''o^^  ^^"^P^^  COMPANY  gj.'i-'  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sales  Office.:   Birmingham.  Boston.  Houghton.  Joplln.  Kansas  City,  KDOxvill. 
New  Orleans,  New  York.  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis 


barrels  of  prime  .stock  while  the  diseas- 
ed row  produced  loss  than  two  barrels 
total. 

Himdrods  of  acres  of  ".second  croj)- 
i>or.s"  are  being  j;rown  at  the  present 
time  in  the  heavy  producing  .sections  of 
Jersey  and  East<Mn  Shore  for  see.l  |»ur- 
I'oscs.  Isn't  it  ess.Mitial  that  vsi'ry 
l)otato  grower  go  thru  his  secoii.i  ■lop 
seed  patch  and  pull  out  any  vine  th:it 
shows  indications  of  riisease  or  is  dfl"- 
type?— R.    W.    DeRann. 


N.    V.      Figuring  ju.st    one    of    hi.s   sev- 
eral acres  the  costs  are  as  follows: 

Hent    of   land,    $u.5S 

Seed,   16.9   bushels  (Ti   80c    13.52 

Fertilizer,   128.'?  lbs.    fii'    *28.80    ..    18.48 

Fitting  land  and  planting   14.56 

Ciiltivafing   and    digging    13.91 


< !ost    per    acre    $75fi' 

Receipts — 
-<)D  i;{  1,1,.  potatoes  ff/    .".0«-    .  .  .  ..1>134.6,i 
-Irt  bu.   culls  (a   '25c 10.00 


THE  COST  or  OROWINO  AN  ACRE 
OF    POTATOES 


^ 


r«^*:. 


9=*^% 


Nil    \->    i'OWDl  R    CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

■Send  mc  >our  74-pagc  l>ook  "Bi-tnr 
Farmmij  "  I  .im  inicrcitcd  m  ihc  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  fnlore 
which  I  mark  X.  P6 


Srump  BlisiiiiK 

Boulder  BlutinK 

Subwtl  Bliiiing 

Tre»  Plsotlng 

I  Dttcli  DtgglOR 

J  Outrrylng'MlniDg 


"'  ,->'^ 


Name. 


Address . 


Wiien  a  grower  of  potatoes  is  asked, 
"What  does  it  cost  you  to  grow  an 
acre  of  potatoes?"  more  than  08  out 
of  every  100  answer,  if  they  answer 
correctly,  "that  they  really  do  not 
know."  It  is  a  fac/t  that  few  farmers 
really  have  figured  out  the  cost  of  grow 
ing  an  acre  of  potatoes.  When  a  group 
of  growers  get  togetlier  and  are  ask- 
ed to  discuss  thig  question,  and  to  give 
statements  a-s  to  costs,  the  resultant 
figures  of  close  neighbors  vary  widely. 
As  an  example,  the  following  figures 
are  those  obtained  from  a  «roiip  of 
successful  Steuben  County  (.\.  V.) 
farmers. 

r  -ACRE    I'OTATOKS-  19).-, 

I.flWC«t     HiKllOHt 

••St  Irnntp  or.MmAte 

(Mowing  ;  to  3  day  at  .f»  ...•li2.7.'5  $:\M0 

Harrowing  »  to  1  day 2.00  .J.OO 

Rolling,  ]    iir.  to  2  hrs JO  .80 

Marking  out  J  hr.  to  1  hf.  .      .13  .28 

Cutting  seed   10  to   14  hrs..    1.7.'>  2.43 

Planting  H  to  1.1  hrs l.fil  2M 

Rolling  down,  1  to  2  hrs.  .  .      .40  .80 


'''"♦•'»'     .tl41.6.i 

(.'(ist    per    acre     $7'}.{)r) 

Cost    per     Jjuslicl     2.j3 

Net   i»rofit   por  acre    ()J).60 

It  will  be  noticed,  if  these  two  records 
(►f  the  cost  of  potato  growing  are  com 
pared,  that  less  seed  is  used  in  Bteu 
l)Pn  County,  12  to  l.'j  bushels,  than  ii 
Oswego  County,  16.9  l)ushels;  tliat  nioro 
fertilizer  is  used  in  Oswego  Coiint.v, 
128.1  Jbs  per  acre,  against  only  500  to 
1200  lbs.  in  Steuben  County;  that  tife 
••ost  of  preparing  and  planting  in  Steii- 
Iten  County  is  .+8.04  to  .$13.92,  against 
a  co.st  of  $14..'>6  for  Oswego  County; 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  o/ 
'I'if^in*,'  and  cultivating:  Oswego  Coun 
ty,  .tl.'i.Ol,  Steuben  County  .$11.13  to 
■+ H.S.I. 

The  cost  per  l)ushel  is  about  equal, 
the  larger  yield  j>er  acre  lielj)ing  out  in 
reducing  the  cost  per  bushel  in  Oswc)jo 
County,  Many  other  items  may  bf 
compared,  and  a  more  careful  study  oi 
each,  with  those  of  the  record  of  youf 
own  farm  may  be  made,  thereby  poM' 
bly  obtaining  many  valuable  augg* 
tions  for  lowering  the  cost  of  prodw 
tion.— A.  E.  Wilkinson. 


Oe 


tober  7,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


jfUW  METHOD   FOR    OROWINO 
EVERBEARINQ  STRAW- 
BERRIES 


prolegs  or  "claspers",  instead  of  one, 
in  front  of  the  pair  on  the  extreme  end 
of    its    body — the    bands    should    be    in 

place   by  the   middle   of  October.   They 

Everbearing  strawberries  are  prov-  should  be  kept  in  good  order  until  the 
.  themselves  to  be  moneymakers.  If  ground  is  well  frozen,  and  also  again 
they  arc  set  out  like  the  ordinary  kind  during  March  and  April,  as  many  of  the 
,j,ey  will  produce  a  crop  which  will  adults  of  this  species  frequently  do 
bring  fancy  prices  during  the  late  sum-  not  emerge  until  spring, 
mer  and  will  produce  a  full  crop  the  The  best  materials  for  these  bands 
following  June  just  like  the  ordinary  are  sticky  preparations,  such  as  tree 
varieties.  tanglefoot  or  its  equivalent.     They  can 

However,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  be  made  by  thoroly  mixing  resin  and 
the  bulk  of  the  fall  crop  in  a  new  ever-  castor  oil  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  of  the 
bearing  field  is  borne  upon  the  spring  f„rnier  to  3  pounds  of  the  latter  and 
set  plant  rather  than  upon  its  runners,  jhon  adding  some  printer's  ink  or  some 
With  this  fact  in  mind  Mr.  Theo.  „fi,er  heavy  oil,  to  prevent  drying 
Brown,  of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  ^^^^^  joq  quickly.  This  material  can  be 
act  out  a  patch  late  last  fall,  placing  applied  directly  on  the  bark,  but  it 
four  rows  a  foot  apart  with  the  plants  jg  better  and  safer  if  applied  as  fol- 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Every  fifth  i^^g.  y^^^^  ^un  a  narrow  strip  of 
row  lengthwise  was  left  vacant  as  a  cotton  batting  around  the  tree  to  pre- 
pathway.  The  entire  area  was  heavily  ^^.^^t  the  moths  or  larvae  from  going  un- 
mulched  in  hopes  of  holding  down  the  j^.^^  ^^^^j.  thig  tightly  with  a  band  of 
weeds  without  hand  labor.     Mr.  Brown    j^^^^^    building   paper,    or    similar    ma- 


rightly  believed  that  every  one  of 
"these  plants  should  produce  a  bumper 
fall  crop  especially  so  because  he  in- 
tended to  keep  off  all  runners.  Due 
to  the  scarcity  of  help  the  original  in- 
tentions   were    not    completely    carried 


tcrial,  about  5  or  6  inches  wide,  and 
apply  the  sticky  material  directly  on 
the  paper.  The  sticky  band  should  be 
at  least  3  inches  wide  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  it  should  be  re- 
newed often  enough  to  keep  it  effective 


out,  however,   everyone    who    has   seen   ^^,^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The    second   and    generally    sufficient 


this  method   in   operation   believe    that 
it  is  a  winner. 

It    makes     no    partilcular    .difference 
whether  the  plants  are  set  this  fall  or 


method  is  to  make  about  two  thoro 
spray  applications  in  spring,  at  the 
usual   times  for  controlling  apple  scab. 


next  spring  so  long  as  the  runners  arc    ,^,,^.g    ^^^^^    .^^^    ^^   ^^^    blossoms    are 


kept  cut  off.  "This  gives  the  original 
plant  an  opportunity  to  put  all  its 
strength  into  the  production  of  fruit 
rather   than    vines.     The    earliest    clus- 


showing  pink   for   the   first  application 

and  just  as  the  petals  have  fallen  for 

the  second.     Lead  arsenate  at  the  rate 

of  J  or  even  4  pounds  of  the  paste,  or 
ter  of  blossoms  may  also  be  picked  off   ^^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^ 

•B        il ... „11»...n.^         t-n.        Ar^.  r  J  O 


because  if  these  were  allowed  to  de- 
velop they  would  also  impair  the  later 
productivity    of    the    plants.      I    have 


Ions  of  spray,  is  probably  best  for  this 
purpose.  For  these  "rascals",  it  has  to 
go  on  strong  and  drench   every  bit   of 


frequently  seen  returns  from  these  fall    .,       j.  ,•  j        *      j      ..i,  i 

^         ^  ,  ,  .    the    foliage    in    order    to    do    the    work 

strawberries   where    they   have   brougat 


30  cents  per  quart  wholesale.  This  sune- 
ly  is  an  opportunity  for  a  grower  with 
limited   acreage. — R.    W.    DeB. 

Note. — We  would  like  to  have  some 
first-hand  testimony  from  growers  who 
have  raised  ever-bearing  strawberries 
and  made  it  pay. — Editors. 


Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


With  lime-sulphur  added  at  the  summer 
rate,  the  scab,  the  apple  worm  and  vari- 
ous other  pests  can  be  controlled  at  the 
same  time,  however,  so  fortunately  no 
soecial    applications    are    reouired. 

The  third  and  final  method  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  thoroly  during  June  and 
early  July  to  destroy  the  pupae — or  the 
quiescent  stage  of  these  insects,  which 
immediately  follows  the  larvae — or 
"worms."  A  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  is 
generally  ample  for  the  cultivation. 
This  method,  however,  is  not  often  need- 
ed when  the  spraying  has  been  thoroly 
done. 

Fire  Blight  on  Fears 

"Have  sent  you  this  day  a  sample 
of  my  pear  tree.  One  of  the  trees  has 
died,  while  the  others  are  being  af- 
flicted with  the  same  disease.  Kindly  let 
nic  know  what  can  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter as  soon  as  you  can."  W.  S.,  AUege- 
heny  County. 

In  this  case,  I  find  that  the  twigs  sent 


Control  of  Canker  Worms 

These  insects  have  been  doing  a 
great  amount  of  damage,  especially  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  They  are  the  "loopers"  or 
"measuring  worms"  that  appear  in 
great  numbers  soon  after  the  buds 
open,  and  often  completely  defoliate 
the  trees  if  not  combatted  vigorously 
Wherever  they  are  allowed  to  get  weil 

started   they   are   especially  difficult   to  in  have  been  killed  by  fire  blight.  This 

control,  and    hence   many   people    think  is  a  bacterial  disease,  and  the  only  cer- 

there  is  no  use  in  trying.     This  is  how-  tain  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  cut 

ever  a  mistake    It  all  depends  on  "be-  out  all  injured  twigs  well  below  the  cx- 

ing  on  the  job"  with   the  right  things  ternal  evidence  of  injury  and  disinfect 

and  at  the  right  times.  the  cuts.     The  disinfection   is  probably 

There    are    three    principal    methods  l)est  done  with   a  solution   of  corrosive 

of  keeping   these    pests    in   check,   and  sublimate  in  water  made  up  at  the  rate 

in  bad  cases  it  may  bo  desirable  to  em-  of   one   tablet    to   a   pint   of   water.    In 

ploy  all  three.     The  first  and  the  most  addition   to   this,  the   resistance   of   the 

laborious  method  is  the  use  of  mechani-  tree   can  often   be  materially   increased 

f'al  barriers.     These  barriers  are  placed  by  securing  a   medium  rate  of  growth, 

around    the   trunks    of   the    trees    at    a  which      means      that      both      extremes 

hight  of  3   or  4  feet   or   there   abouts.  of  too  much  growth  or  too  little  growth, 

They  fire  intended  to  prevent  the  ascent  should    be   avoided   by   proper    modifica- 

or  the  wingless,  adult  females  for   the  tions  in  culture  and  fertilization, 
purpose  of  laying  their  eggs.  In  addition,  it  should  be  stated  that 

In    the    case    of    the    spring    canker  the  fire  blight  bacteria  are  also  respons- 

worm,  which  thus  far  has  been  decided  ible  for  the  dead  and  cankered  areas  in 

'y  the  most  common  in  this  state,  these  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  larger  limbs, 

bands  should  be  in  place  by  the  first  of  which  are  usually  present  whenever  the 

March   or   even   in   February    whenever  disease    becomes    especially    serious    on 

't  is  unusually  warm.     They  should   be  the     twigs.       It     is    in     these    cankered 

^Pt    in    good    working    order    thruout  areas  that  the  bacteria  pass  the  wanter 

March  and  April.     For  the  fall   canker  and    ooze    out    for    new    infections    on 

orni     which    is    readily    distinguished  both   blossoms  and   twigs  the   following 

^7  the  fact   that   it  has  two  pairs   of  spring. 


6—841 

Send  for  the 
Ru-ber-oid  man 

Don't  be  annoyed  by  leaky  roofs. 

Don't  continue  spending  money 
for  repairs. 

The  RU-BER-OID  dealer  in  your 
town  will  show  you  the  way  to 
escape  roofing  troubles. 

RU-BER-OID  is  leakproof. 

It  is  also  rustproof,  rotproof  and 
sparkproof. 

Many  RU-BER-OID  roofs  have 
given  more  than  20  years'  of  con- 
tinuous service  without  costing 
one  penny  for  repairs. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
RU-BER-OID  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile 
Red  and  Copper  Green. 

Look  for  the  "Ru-ber-oid  Man"  on  every 
roll  of  the  genuine  RU-BER-OID. 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  buoks  you  chock  on  this  Uat  will 
besent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning. 

RoofinK  a  Home 
Buihlini;  a  Poultry  House 
UulldinK  a  Huni{alow 
BuildinK  a  Uarn 
Building  Your  Own  Garage 
Covering  Your  factory 
H  Artistic  Roof* 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

577     Woolworth   Building,   New  Y*rk 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-beicid  Sbingles  and 
Imperviie  Waterproofing  lor  Concrete 

Tht  Paraftin*  Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco.  (Under  LIcsim) 
Tbi  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  LlmllMl,  Montreal 


Get  This 

Bia  Home  Folks 


ove  oooK 


We  Pay 

Freight 


Filled 
From  Cover  to  Cover 

with  the  latest. ap-to-datedesifirns  of  beautif»»J  stoves       ^ 
and  ranees— in  a  jjrrcat  variety  of  the  newest  styles  and  sizes. 
And  every  one  the  top  notch  In  quality  at  a  money-savine 
wholesale  price.  Send  for  this  book  today— got  the  Kalama-  ^ 
zoo  offer  on  the  kind  of  stove  or  ranee  you  want.    Newest  '■ 
Improvements  —  bie  work-savine  features  —  ranges  with*; 
white  enameled  splasher  backs  and  oven  door  fronts,  etc. 
Poch  nr  Facw  Pavmontc  Wo  pay  the  frciKht  — allow  thirty 
Vaoll  III    taST   r ujlllClll*  days' trial— one  yoarnpproval  tost.  ( 
Jlui,i»(X)I!unkltonirG;.ar:intec.  Write  today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  Q  39  ' 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wo  make  Rantres,  On.<t  Rancros,  Famaccs  ond  White 

Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  Kabini'ta.    Wo  have  three 

catalogs.    Please  mention  wliich  you  wont. 


and 
Ship 

Within 
24 

iiHours 


r.^C 


Trade  Mark 

RefCiMtcred 


W 


Direct  to  You  g 


APPLET 

Every  year  hundreds  more  farmers  buy 
huskers,as  they  find  the  moit  econom- 
ical, efficient  way  to  save  all  the  feed 
value  of  a  com  crop  is  to  husk  the  ears 
and  make  fodder  of  the  leaves  and  stalks. 

The  Applcton  was  the/ir««BucoeBBful  hnsker. 
ApplctoiiH  made  years  ago  are  giviiiB  good 
nervicetoday.  Few  parts,  made  extra  stronK,  mean 
long  lite,  (ew  repairs  and  puBitive  dependability. 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  huoltcr  of  equal  nlze.  Appleton  hunks  clean- 
ent.  ■bells least, has Tnostefltclentoornsaver.  Cuts  or 
■hreds  loaves  and  ntalkn  while  huNkinK  cars  Fodder 
value  saved  from  small  acreage  pays  its  cost  Easiest, 
Bafent  to  operate.  Works  in  all  coudilions  of  corn 
AppietoD  Mfg.  Co..       6 1 38     Farvo  St..  Batavia,  III. 


Huskeran</ 
vSlireddei 


Husker  book  free! 


Describes  four  sizes  for  engines  of 
4  h  p. and  up.  Shows  why  it  pays  to 
handle  cum  this  way.  VVrltv  today. 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


InrrraHT  Ibr  valor       vonr  land 
by  oslng  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tllr. 


Aerm  of  Rwampy 
1'  a  n  d    reclaimed 

wltti  ou    tlln.    We  arc  also  man  iirnrturers  of  Hollow  Brick   and^lMka 
Uc,  lersln  Hcwor  ripe.  Hue  l-lnlnR  and   Hulldcre'  Hupplh*     Write  far 
our  cfttaloRue  "HencQtfl  on  Drainage  and  How  ;..  Drain '•       '  ^^ 

J   HN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CCInc.    110  THIRD  AVENUE,  ALBANY  .NEW  YOIR 


Tr,.  rkr'koro      We  pay  yoii  tlio  moBt   money  for  your 
irjl[J}Jt.r>     Mink,    Rftcc<x)n.   OppoHHutii,    Skunk. 
MuAkrat,  Fox  hlilM.  We  buy  all  kinds  of  (are. Write  for 
our  free  price  list. 
D.  W.Ooodllng  Force.        Dept.lO     RlchflelO.   Pa. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

For  every  purpooe  to  Hult  ev  Ary  particular  need.  All 
•Uea.  Reaaot>abto prloss.  Wrtta for  booklets  tirlsss. 
ElECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO..       ■      -       liiimfc.  Pi 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 


Special  Farm  Credit 

Supply  all  your  roofing:  needs  now  with  the 
ramous  Hercules  Roofing  and  pay  for  it  when 
convenient.    No  money  in  advance— no  deposit 

no  C.  O.  D.— no  reference  asked.  Mail  cou- 
pon  at  once  for  Roofinar  Book  and  full  line  of 
rree  samples  bo  that  you  can  select  just  the 
weightthatisbestsuited  to  your  needs.      - 

Big  Bargains 
In  ROOFING 

Hartman's,with  capital  and 
resources  of  over  $12,000,000. 
buy  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  we  can  afford  to  sell 
highest  quality  gruarantecd 
roohng  actually  cheaper  than 
others  ask  for  inferior  quali- 

I  ties.  Order  all  you  want.  We 
will  ship  it  at  once.  Examine 
It  carefully— lay  it  on  your 
roof— and  if  perfectly  satis- 
factory, pay  one-tenth  in  30 
days:  balance  in  nine  equal 
monthly    payments:    or  pay 

I  one-sixth  within  60  days,  bal- 
ance in  five  equal  payments 
at  intervals  of  two  months 
each,  giving  you 


"Jhiittrp 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LATE-HATCHED 
CHICKS 


IEA> 


lUARAI 

if  Mi 


w*"^! 


'^  A  FULL  YEAR 
i    TO  PAY 


and  cement. 


Hercules    Flint  Surfaced 

Koofinv    is   positively   proof 

ag-iinst  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Rolls  108  sq.  ft.     Free  nails 

Moj^      "n  "i  ""'y  a  hammer  needed  to  lay 

Made  in  all  plyB  and  weights.    Highest  quality 

T  l?f  ?/"1,';S?'^-"?  ^^''   saturated   with  pure 

♦  asphat  Both  aides  coated  with  very  fine  Bharo 

particles  of  crystal,  which  are  firmly  imblddS 

and  long  hfe  without  repairs.    Write  for 

PDPP  Roofflns 
■    ilCC   Catalog 

Drop  us  a  postal  or  mail 
coupon  for  llartman's  Roof- 
mg  Bargain  Catalog  and  a 
complete  assortment  of  free 
samples.  Get  our  low  prices, 
wid  order  on  our   Farm 
Credit  Plan, 

The  Hartman  Co., 

4075-77  LaSille  St.  Chicao*.  III.  

—  —FREE  BOOK  COUPON      ^^' 

■'*l£,'i^'5T"l^•'  COMPANY, 

I«07»-7?  LaSalU  Stf««t,  Chlcase,  III. 

""B-andp.  roeularBOfyourFarmCrediV&lSSpiSi:  ' 


All  things  considered,  the  summer- 
hatched  chicks  demand  almost  as  much 
care  as  the  early  broods.  On  very 
many  farms  the  complaint  is  heard  from 
Ihoiso  who  attempt  to  rear  summer 
chicks  that  the  latter  do  not  grow  and 
many  of  them  perish.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  is  a  good  cause  for 
this  condition. 

Early  in  the  year  the  poultrymaa 
^'ives  attention  to  his  chicks,  as  other 
work  is  not  urgent  at  that  time.  The 
early  chicks  thus  get  a  good  start  and 
they  reach  a  stage  at  which  they  are 
less  dependent  upon  the  hen  before  the 
summer  season  begins  and  thn  hordes 
of  vermin  arrive.  In  very  many  cases 
it  is  the  lice  that  keep  the  late  chicks 
from  thriving,  and  as  the  large  chicks 
can  endure  more  hardship  than  the  smal 


The  remedy  is  to  give  the  late  chicks 
the  same  oj.portunitieB  which  usually  as- 
sist the  early  broods,  when  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  late  chicks  should  not 
thrive  fully  as  well  as  do  the  early- 
h.itched  lets.  Give  the  late  chicke-o  a 
good  send  off  and  they  will  soon  be 
able  to  take  as  much  care  of  themselves 
as  the  larger  ones  that  were  hatched 
earlier. 

Keep    the    poultry    house    and    nests 
free  from  vermin  and  carefully  protect 
the  fowls  from  the  large  body  lice,  as 
these  go  from  the  hens  to  the   chicks. 
And,  of  course,  the  brood  coops  should 
be   kept   clean    and    sanitary.     Provide 
ample  ventilation  for  the  chicks  during 
warm    weather,   and   do   not    keep    too 
many  of  them  in  one  family.  The  chicks 
will  suffer  severely  when  compelled  to 
rest  in  a  close  coop  during  an  excessively 
warm  night,  as  they  are  disposed  to  hud- 
dle and  thus  increase  the  temperature  of 
their  bodies  and  of  the  coop.    It  is  ne- 
cessary to  clean  and  move  the  coops  to 
fresh  ground  often,  or  if  floors  are  used 
they  should  be  swept  off  daily,  and  at 
least  twice  a  week  they  should  be  given 
a  thoro  scrubbing  with  hot  water.  The 
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broods  is  a  matter  of  considerable  m. 

portance;    for    bowel    troubles    are  ^ 

sponsible  for  many  deaths  among  chiej, 

at  this  season.    This  is  generally  eauieJ 

by   improper  methods  of  feeding.  It  ^ 

much    better    to    feed    the    chicks   onh 

moderately  during  warm   weather,  an^ 

only  easily  digested  food  should  be  gi^, 

en  at  any  time.    Just  as  far  as  possibi, 

dry  feeds  should  bo  used;   wet,  slopp. 

feeds  always  breed  ailments  at  this  8«^ 

son,  due  to  the  fact  that  if  any  f ood  i| 

left  after   a   meal   the   heat    will   jooi 

cause  it  to  sour  and  decay,  when  it  be. 

comes  dangerous  for  the  chicks.     Plej. 

ty  of  fresh  drinking  water  should  be  prj. 

vided   at  all  times;    refill  the   fountaii 

two  or  three  times  a  day.    If  the  aboTj 

enumerated  precautions  are  taken,  then 

is   no    reason   why  the   summer-hatched 

( liitkr.  should  not  thrive  and  repay  thoij 

owner  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed 

upon  them. — W.  F.  Purdue. 


FORCED  MOULTING 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  writer 
receives  many  inquiries  asking  the  ai- 
visability   of  feeding   their   hens  for  i 
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Split  Hickory  Buggies 

^  #'%  AOC  J""!"?  '8  ""y  now  direct-from- 

^  VJlH^V  »a?tory  price  on  n  genuine  Split- 

^  VV^^  H'Cliory— famous  the  world  over 

^  !„„»                 t/°'',  Ofauty,  style,  comfort  and 

S  mf?l  ^r"-'^  .P°"^v,'?"V  ^^"'<^'«  of  any  kind 

^  SIlilL*^S"  ^K""^  ^'9  free  catalog.    See  for 

^  SSS.^'i,.^^".*  a  8avrn«  you  can  Inako.     150 

^^  ????«"'  A»»>"  to.  chpoM   7rom  -  .11  Bo«r.ntMd  two 


r—rm.    Pick  ODt  tfaa  Hx  : 


nd  I  ' 


\ 


30  Days  FREE  Road  Test 


I 


FREE 


to  prove  the  quality  and  ronrfnre  tou 
«f«  •  irenulne  Split  Hir-kr.ry  intho 
Pwt  Baggy  you  can  buy  at  any  prico 

MY  BIC  1916 
CATALOG 

Write     for    thia    free     book    today 
Alio  aak  for  my  apecial Jlarneaa  and 
Farm  Wagon  Cataluga.    Sent 
free  on  regiieet, 

n.  C.  Phelp»,  Pre,. 
Dm  Ohio  Carriate  Mfg.  Co. 

ttoliw  27t  Cdiiaikai,  Oki* 


■  A\\\v\\\\\vi^\\vffi^  ■ 
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Roman  Auto  Co. 
1000  Used  Autos 

Special  Fall  Prices 
$125  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today     for    Catalog     "A" 
See    Our    Prices    &    List   of   Oar« 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916   CHALMERS    Touring    $700 

1916    PULLMAN    Touring    1450 

1916    MAXWELL   Touring    fiSO 

CADILLAC,    late    style    ^810 

OVERLAND  Roadster  like  new    .$275 

HUDSON   Touring,    equipped    ...$300 

And    1000   others,    $150    to   |750. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

Broad    St.,    PhUa.,   P». 


203   K. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  POULTRY  HOUSE  COVERED  WITH  FELT  ROOFING. 

er   ones,   they  do   not  usually  succumb   droppings     that    accumulate    in     coops  forced  molt    Several  ..         m  •     .      • 

or  cease  to  grow.     The  fact  should  be   quickly    ferment    and    become    foul    in  f^!!,     .  ,.  ^^"'  ^^'^  ^"""^ 

appreciated  that  at  all  times  during  the   Lt  wLher,  and  then  they  ^i     "n  t  e  yel^  b/fil\'  ^\  ^  ^"^^  'T  "'  ''' 

summer   months  a   sharp   lookout   must   blood  of  the  young  chicks  and  cause  a  Cn  f./."         .  '"^  *'"   ^"'^''  *"^ 

be  kept  for  lice  on  the  bodies  of  the   host    of    diseases  'besides   L  o     a^  ng  wekf  ^  T^fs  1211  '^'.f'  '"  '^' 

c)n3k.   as   well  as   in   the   brood   coops,   the  development  of  insect  pests  Z.hl  A    X        T  '  *''"  '"^^""^ 

for  the  insect  pests  must  be  routed  as       The  late'chicks  ought  to  b     kept  en-  was  nl  "''""      '''"    ™^^'"'^ 

soon  as  they  put  in   an  appearance   if   tirel.   .e.  arate   from'the   early   brods.  Ta  B^e^r  oTTv^' V'. ''\"^"' 

the    small    chicks   are    to    have    a    fair   Tf  fhp   f«,«  «i„n»„^„  n       ^.   .  » uiiojresser,    ot    New    York,    and    was 

<-hance.  This  point  of  keeping  th^  ey:!  ^X^Zf:^^^^:^:::;:  ttTj'T  "t^^^^^"  ^^^^^^" 
open  for  lice  is  one  of  the  special  de-   over  and  .rowd  back  the  late  on    .  :fth      atura    se'aso:"  ""''   ''"^    "'    '''" 

mands    made    by    the    summer-hatched   the  result  that  the  latter  may  not  eet       At  th«  ti     \ 

*^^'^^^-  the  amonnt  nf  f «« i  may  not  get       At  the  time  it  was  considered  a  good 

The    late-hatched   chicks   are   usually     h  irTrowth     Then   IT^  ^'""'  '"*  "^""'  ^^^^  «^  practice  has 

left  more  to  the  care  of  the  hen,  as  the   the  soil  irthe  r^uVr  ;;rd\Ts  bel^:   ''T  ''  ^T^^^^.^^^^^ 
favorable  weather  prompts  the  owner  to    foul  with  drnnnint-    r  I  *    P'"'^"*    '*   '«   condemned    by   all 

have  faith  in  the^bil^ty  of  the"e"  ^:::^  tTrS^TZ'Z'::;  aTp^  £^"^"^'"^"-  '^^  --«^^^«' 
to  protect  and  provide  for  them.  But  as  and  the  weeds  Ld  grass  may  ha've  o  c  a^d  XaT  """f ""  "^''  '''" 
the  warm  weather  seems  to  favor  the  grawn  tall  in  places  all  of  whinh  .„n  "'^^, '''"''  ^  **"^t  ^s  a  rule  it  pays  best 
late  chicks,  such  conditions  are  the  best  d'itions  are  verfr/av'a^etr  young  Lirs^^  Ld^^  f'' ^  •^'"^"  '''  '' 
for  the  increase  of  lice  and  the  natural   chicks.    Hence  a  clean    fro^h  r„n  n!   »?     IT  ■'  "^    °^    stopping    her    and 

onemios  of  chicks.  Warmth,  moisture  to  be  provld  Jo:  them  Th  s  m'ay  "m  l'?"^'  '"  ''  '^  '''^  ^  --^"-' 
and  filthy  yards  will  cause  heavy  mor-   means    a    few    more   i,tPn,    ^n    1  r.!    '■ 

tality  among  the  little  chicks  unless  food,  water  etr  but  rth«  1  ''"^  ^'"^"^  *'^  ''''''  ''  *'"«  ""timely 
special   precautions  are  taken   to  ward   labo    and  lrry"wil    b    sav.i  7' r^  .   """"'"^'^  '"«'*  ""'^  ^  *-^-«:^  *' 

off  the  diseases  which  these  conditions  ehicks  canTe  ULd  iT  i:^::^  T^T  '^^  ^«"«*^^"^^«-^  vigor  of 
promote.  The  confinement  of  chicks  early   preventive  measure  ^  '     ^^^^  '^  '^"^^  ^his,  there  re- 

in the  season  does  not  lead  so  readily  A  shady  location' is  essential  for  the  ir^of  Thf  T^V°/'^  ""°^-  ''^'  ''""' 
to    diseases   as   during   the   summer,   at   summer-hatched  chicks    for  the  hot  Tr,    f       f      !  '  ^""^  ^  P""'^''  °^  *«"  »» 

which  season  decomposition  and  fer-  will  work  destruc'  on  wUb  hem  A^  oTl:^  ^  ""^'  '^^^  '^  '^^  ''''' 
mentation  are  hastened  by  warmth.  The   ideal   location    for   thom   i«   1  T\  '       '*"'*'   **    *''"«    ^ime   of  the 

early  chicks  do  not  have  to  combat  as  chard,  but  if  a  run  co^tl  nin/ nfturl,"  T'  *^'^.  "''""'^  ^'  ^«"  ^''^  '"^^ead 
much  filth  as  tho  later  ones,  and  they  shade  is  not  availLrriZ  H  ,  f  ''•'""^-  «'""«'"ber  that  the  consti- 
can  forage  over  more  ground  than  the    be   provided   1^^^  yard  T''  '''"'  '«  ^"''  ^"""^^t'-  «' PO"'' 

«.naller  chicks  after  summer  begins.  The  pr.per  feeding^of  the  midsummer   ^ Ve"t;?iarge    percentage    of   o. 
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ROOFING 

At  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

Get  Our  Freight  Paid      -* 
OFFER 


Don't 

consider 
investinsr  yon."" 
inom.".v  ill  roofing. 
cHiiriB,    BuliiiB,    etc., 
nn  il  "oil  li»ve  ricMved  OOr  Roof- 
ing Book  wliich  quotea 

Lowest  Prices  Ever 

Made  On  World's 

Best  Roofflns 

We  »ell  ilirect  to  you  from  the 
larsest  sheet  metal  plant  in  the 
iorld  We  save  you  all  middle- 
men'Bprolits.  We  pripny  IrclKht 
and  irivc  you  a  bimlinK guarantee 
auainst  liBhtninit  losses.  S«n(l 
eoupon  for  free  book- and  rca.li 
our  proposition  in  full.  Spattiih  .M.-tnl 

tlKHtnlns-Proof,  Flre- 

Prouf  and  Rust- Proof 

Edwards  TiKhtcoteKoolinKcan 
be  bont,  twiBtoil,  or  Btruck  with 
lightning,  and  Lralvani/.inK  will 
not  crack  or  Hake.  Bend  it  or 
bammer  it.  you  can't  loosen  or 
scale  (ralvanizing.  ihmmcansnn  — ^  ~  ~^^^ 
everlMting  ttalvnnized  TiMf\ngCorrugated  itheets 
that  will  last  as  lonn  aa  building. 


ii-.^^l' 


-Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


i-'-«49''^*tfH^ 


iiiyiilli, 


69 


50 

and 


GARAGE  $ 

lx>west  price 
ever  made  on 
Keady-Made  Kire-Proof 
Garage-S.  Set  up  any  pliiee. 
Poetal  brinKS  CiarnKc  liodk 
showing  all   ei/.es.  styles,  ite. 


up 

Kteel 


Kdtvards  Patini 
"tirip-Lock" 

"REO" 
Metal   Shingles 

are  rust -proof  on 
edges  ad  well  as 
siilea.  One  man 
can  lay  them. 
They  mterloek; 
cannot  come  off. 
Nnil  hoIi>9all  cov- 
ered by  upper  lay- 
er. Korever  wind 
and  weatherproof. 
Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 
(«^_^|__  rnCC  Seiiil  coupon  for  World's  Great- 
baMipiCS  rnCI.  est  Hooting  Kouk  and  Free  Sam- 
ples Book  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  a  lot 
of  nioncy  on  any  kind  of  roof  you  nee<l,alBOon  ceiling, 
■idins  wallboard.  etc.  Kill  out  coupon  and  mail 
today.    Ask  fer  Hook  No.    10391    . 

Tha  Edwurds  Manufacturing:  Company, 

10341-10J91     P'he  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BARGAIN  BOOK  COUPON 


The  Edwards  Manufacturlngr  Company. 

110341-10391      Plh*  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

iMruist  :.:</■?!  r.i  ()/  Shfii  Mi'lal PrtiJucU  in  World 
.  Hease  send  FRKK  Samples.  tVeight  Paid  i'rioes  and 
I  World's  Greatest  UootiaK  Book  No.   lo.-igi. 
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1917 
MODEL 
NO.  8  SPREADER 


(UIOWAYS 


tr-^—ST"^?^    READY  % 


THESE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Thoy  mean  thiil  *wery  (tslloway  Spreadi^r  !«  nriLT 
FTUONlil-.K  AM>  llLTrKRTlMN  IIKFOKi:.  The  b<at«r 
txiltAHrn  l-li>  in.  l.irKtT  with  lock  nutn.  Biatcr 
bar  IxrltH  iticri'arto*!  in  riTc  nn«i  Bt4-iiuth.  tUmter 
toolh  limstT  Olid  ntronifcr  tt>un  ever  which  means 
they  m.w  loar    the   tuuKhenl  manure  finer  than 

j-— - — ever  anil  spread  it  easier.     Heavier  bolta  hold  the 

Malar  hara  In  the  b«-ntor  he.-id.  Hear  nhaft  Is  Inrreaai'd  In 
•wanEth—hurhcrcartKjn  ntoi-l  ua4'<t.  Adtiilioiial  bollaatreniirth- 
•n  (beyond  nctuul  noc<Mtsity>  tho  h«>ater  brnrket.  Larirer 
ST*' •V^xL'tfta.  which  mean  i.iuiniK  Diuii  r  than  bvkr. 
ina  tllOi  wheol  coalinRa  are  lar.ter  and  Incriaiwd  in  utrrnKth; 
lierlMzffniAmb^a  in  turninK.     lUar  cnnviyur  ihalt  now 

,   pt  No.  40  carbon,  atecl.     All    atcl    tenKuc.     All    metal 

Dart!  Uloroushly  coated  with  r.Bihnltum  wcnUicr  rruof  paint, 
apraadcr  t)o»  bettor  finiahed  ai.d  painted.  Uallnway  wiuK 
VWADINU  V-iiAKB  on  every  ninrhine  wort:i  il6  on  aiv 
•jreailar.  costs  you  NimiiNO  fxiiu.  iNViNeiiii.i.-  irrkpiht- 
mi,  rATb..Nnco  iioi.i.i:n  Kixu-an  cxtLisivi;  i:aii.oway 
y^ATUlut,  mak.-fi  itnel'KliloR  tu  oil  other  fowl.,  on  all  other 
machinei-tho  m:eiu.-r  ok  oi  n  light  irai-t.    The  mech.inical 

elnclpls  la  tha  rami  aa  MnviNO  A  lioubi:  ON  ItolXKRS.  Tins 
.^^^''  .*^^""'..  worth  J^  on  any  apreaih  r.  uci.iisnra 
a<un  on  tho  (jalloway.  rosU  you  NoTtilNii  tXTT.A.  I'ATKNrKD 
AUTOMATIC  8 1'OP  uniform  clean  out  punh  bonrd  WObTll  (10 
■jiaAon  any  mireadcr.  FXCLtsIVK  on  the  Galloway,  coata 
SByr"'"'  "''T"*-  Thono  aro  a  few  of  the  fealurca  you 
ejunnaoo the  ttallowny.  which  aro  rwoTi-XTrD nv  (;ai  uiway 
PATICNIfl.  Don't  huy  a  fiproadcr  of  oi  y  D:i<ko  or  kind  until 
yoo  have  tried  aKcnuino  (Jatloway  li)17  mouki.  No.  5.  No. 
la  or  No.  8 lit  our  risk,  wil'ru.nt  ohlitnlirif  yiunu  If  In  any 
"•'•Ihirty  days' liilj  trial  and  rcturiiabla  tu  ua  Kithin  one 
yoarlf  not  pcrfccOy  satisfactory.  Kcfnrmber,  we  manufac- 
nire  thu  apreader  in  our  own  f actorica  andaell  it  dinct  from 
factory  to  farm,  llo  not  confuao  the  Calloway  sproadcr  witil 
lower  priced  machtnoi  mndo  to  acU  for  a  irice.  which  aro  all 
etlaap.'worlhlcssimiutiona.  Over  tlo.doo  Calloway 
In  DM.  Th<»flo  anil  <.thor  fcaturra  rnukc  tho  "^ 
Galloway  .Sprca^icr  moi-o  Invinciblo  tlian  ever 
In  actual  tiuhl  work.  No  bijc,  cumheraome, 
foor-horao  or  throo-horae  t«'am  ncoijed  to 
handle  a  ttalloway.  'I'wo  avera^'o  horaea  cao 
n>readwlth  thaOallowav  onywiicrc. 
Complata  parliculiirii  and  dotaiU  of  thIa  1917 
nodal  apreador  now  ready.  Ask  for  my 
aia2St>-PAUK<:ATAi.oo.  nlitomy  >aix  rau 
oain  nooK.     A  iM>Htal  (rciii  thrm. 

m  CSUOWAY.  Pres.,    WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
199  Lallowai  Station  Waledoo,  Iowa 


\t^S. 


FENCE] 

|i?<y  Slyi.»| 

«t    ,Won<ler^lI    Money    Saving ''CWW  w^  i 
^^    ♦  Fence  Book  Over  fsOKtylea.  l3tP((r  flodUpJ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  f  AID 

"      All  hoavf  IKHIlll.K  «A1,VAN1/K,D   Wlilt>.     lie 
,    per  rod  op       del  frea  Hook  and  Sample  to  teM. 

,     THE  BROWN  FENCE  »  WIRE  CO.. 
Dapt.  12t  -         -        CUvaland,  Ohl« 


"RniinU  nN  DlTC" <''»>» o'^''''' MICK, nnet 

nUUUn  Un  nn  I  d  I'xi't  Kio  In  the  HouiHi. 
tnbeatahle  Kxtrrmlnat^ir.  i:n<f.»  I'rairle  noua,  Gopher*. 
Oroand  Il'ura.  CliipinuiikH,  Winsrls,  H'luirnls,  t'rows. 
"'Jits,  et«.  The  Itecou'niied  htaiidftnl  ];it<TiTilnafrir 
M  l>ni(r*Conntry  Btorcn.  Economy  SIxaa  X5o.  60o. 
BmalliRo.  I'soil  tho  World  Ovrr..  l-'.^o't  !>>•  U.  H.  <5i>Vt. 
^•«lh  M  Rate  Mover  Fall*.    Refuse  ALL,  Substitutes, 


Steel 


Water  Wheeln 


Kli'ftric  light  the  farm  from  •  very  amall 
atri'ani      Bo<.klit  tclb  how.      .Sent   KKKK. 
KItK  WaliT  Wli€>«»I  Company 
1 0  2  Ueurffe  Ht .         Ilanover,  Pa. 
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hens  go  thru  a  aecoml  molt,  when  we 
practiced  forced  molting.  It  is  true  that 
forced  molting  may  induce  the  bene  to 
lay  a  few  more  eggs  during  October 
antl  November  but  this  can  not  be  said 
for   December   and   January. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
poultryman  ever  think  of  doing  any- 
thing that  migiit  injure  the  constitu- 
tional vigor  of  the  stock.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  to  build  up  the  vigor 
of  our  stock  is  by  keeping  them  under 
natural  conditions;  and  by  raising  the 
stock  each  year  under  similar  condi- 
tions.— F.  W.  Kazmeier,  Texas. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  WINDOWS 


We  find  the  winilows  of  poultry 
houses  constructed  in  a  great  many 
different  ways,  some  very  satisfactory 
and    others    quite    the    opposite. 

The  type  of  window  in  general  I'.so 
in  poultry  houses  is  the  single  sash 
hinged  to  open  in  various  ways.  There 
are  those  hinged  at  the  top  so  the 
window  can  be  swung  outward;  those 
hinged  to  the  window  sill  allowing  the 
sash  to  swing  inward  into  the  house  at 
the  top,  and  those  hinged  so  as  to  work 
like  a  shutter.  The  first  two  are  the 
types  in  general  use  by  a  great  many 
poultry  farms  and  will  be  found  the 
most  sati.ifac-.tory. 

Those  hinged  at  the  top  so  the  win- 
clow  can  ^>c  swung  outward  are  vft'y 
sati.sfactory  if  heavy  strap  hinges  are 
used  in  hanging  them  and  a  reliable 
sash  ad,ju.ster  to  hold  the  sash  securely 
at  whatever  distance  it  is  opened.  Sash 
hinged  in  this  manner  if  proped  open 
with  sticks  will  invariably  be  ripped 
'iff  by  .«;<».  ms  and  cauS'i  ebdless  troub:o, 
but  with  proper  fastenings  there  is 
little  danger.  The  advantage  of  having 
windows  hung  this  way  is  that  they  can 
be  opened  quite  a  distance  for  ventila- 
tion and  still  prevent  storms  from  beat- 
ing in  and  they  do  not  take  up  any 
room  in  the  house  no  matter  how  far 
tlicy  are   opened. 

Many  pouitrymen  consider  the  uiily 
proper  way  to  hang  a  sash  is  to  hinge 
it  to  the  window  sill,  allowing  the  sash 
to  open  into  the  house  at  the  top.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  sash  hung  in  this 
manner  are  more  secure  during  storms 
and  that  practically  no  rain  can  beat 
in  even  tho  windows  are  opened  con- 
siderably. This  type  is  excellent  in 
cold  weather  when  only  a  little  ventila- 
tion is  required  because  all  air  is  thrown 
up  to  the  ceiling,  but  in  hot  weather 
they  do  not  permit  sufficient  air  to  en 
ter  the  house  unless  opened  a  great  deal 
and  then  they  are  very  much  in  the 
way  because  of  hanging  into  the  house. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  sash  adjusters 
with  this  type  of  window  so  as  to  hold 
it  at  the  desired  opening. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  experience 
in  planning  numerous  poultry  houses 
that  this  method  of  hinging  the  sash  to 
the  sill,  so  as  to  swing  in  at  the  top, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  windows  of 
brooder  houses  and  incubator  cellars 
where  storms  must  be  absolutely  exclud- 
ed. It  is  frequently  the  practice  where 
this  type  of  sash  la  used  in  incubator 
cellar  or  brooder  house  to  tack  a  piece 
of  heavy  duck  to  the  side  of  the  sash 
and  to  the  window  frame  forming  a 
sort  of  chute  as  it  were  when  the  sash 
is  ojien,  so  as  to  cause  all  air  to  enter 
at  tho  ceiling  and  prevent  it  from  blow- 
ing in  at  the  sides.  Sufficient  duck 
should  be  used  to  allow  of  opening  the 
window   fully    if   desired. 

For  the  other  poultry  buildings,  such 
aa  the  hen  houses  and  colony  coops,  the 
other  type  of  window — hinged  at  the 
top  so  the  window  can  be  swung  out 
— will  be  found  best.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  other  type  of  giving  more 
air  when  opened,  of  being  entirely 
out  of  the  way  no  matter  how  much  it 
is  opened,  and  still  giving  excellent  pro- 
tection from  storms. — .1.  R.  Kessler. 


Fringe 


Dividends  of 
real  tobacco 
happiness  for  i        npiVT 

""^^^  ALBERT 


the  national  joy  smoke 


Prince  Albert  has  always 
been  sold  without  coupons 
or  premiums.  Quality  is 
its  standard.  And,  my, 
how  the  multitudes  of 
smokers  have  approved  of 
it,  too!  Prince  Albert 
stands  clear-as-a-whistle 
above  state  or  national  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of 
coupons  or  premiums.  "We 
have  always  preferred  to 
hand  smokers  quality  1 

You  should  know  the 
merits  of  Prince  Albert, 
for  it  makes  you  jimmy- 
pipe  joy'us!  Prince  Albert 
is  manufactured  by  a  pat- 
ented process  that  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch.     That's 
why  it  hits  the  cheer-up  spot  in  your  system,  sunrise-to-taps  I 
Just   does   pour   in  the   smokesunshine,  it's   so  chummy  to  the 
fussiest  taste  and  tenderest  tongue  I 

You  put  a  pipe  on  the  job  with  Prince 
Albert  for  "packing"  and  find  out  for 
yourself  that  P.  A.  will  beat  your  fondest 
expectations  of  tobacco  enjoyment  for 
flavor,  fragrance  and  coolness  I 


Bay  Prince  Albert  mvmrywhtrm  tobacco  ia  mold 
in  toppy  red  bag;  5c;  tidy  r«d  tin;  lOei 
handaome  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidora 
and  in  that  clever  pound  crytal-glaai  humidor 
with  aponBe-moittener  top  that  kmtpa  thm  fo> 
fracco  in  such  fine  condition. 


IRON  TAIL. 

tho  distinguished  Indian,  who»0 
faco  adorna  the  Buffalo  nickel, 
one  of  the  star  attractions,  until 
hia  death,  with"  101  Ranch"  and 
"Buffalo  Bill'a  Wild  Weat" 
ahowa  combinod. 


CopyrlKht  I9ia  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PAINT 


75c 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIREa  FROM  FAQORY 

Wo  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  aa  you 
Want   of  the  best  quality    red    or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

Inpon  receipt  of  remlttanee.  We  are  paint  specl- 
pilata  and  can  eupply  you  witb  paint  (or  any 
purpoee.  Tell  ua  your  wants  and  let  ua 
Quote  you  low  pricea.  We  can  nave  you  money 
by  sblpplng  direet  from  our  factory.  Satlslao- 
t(on  Guaranteed.  AU  Paint  shipped  P.  O.  B. 
Jersey  City. 

AMALGAMATED      PAINY      CO. 

factory:    371    WAYME    ST..    JERSEY    CITY.   N.   J. 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  Specialties  are 


POULTRY  POULTRY.  EGCS.  CALVES. 

EGGS  Dressed  Meals.  Nuts  and  Butler 

CALVIlS  Get  Ib  touch  with  ua  ,^ 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

2M  WnMnfton  St  and  WKt  Wathlnftoa  MkL.Ne*  York 


This  New  Farm 


Ready  For  You 


Ready  to  lire  on  and  cultivates  new  house  (i 
and  barn,  well,  fenclnn,  etc.;  one  ire»h,  high 
Erade  cow,  two  blooded  pies,  dozen  cliickens. 
Crop  plan  and  help  oi  our  iarm  experts  will  guide 
you  Iri.ra  pl.intinif  toinirlteting.  By  your  success 
and  ttiipmciits  aur  ptolits  will  be  measured. 

In  Dixie  Corn  Belt 
On  Carolina's  Coast 

I.onstsettled community,  good  roads,  schools, 
chtirclics,  tlirivingtownncarl'v  ibigyielrls  grains, 
grasses,  cloveis,  hTiits,  vettet.il iles  ;  splendid  live 
stock  section,  Sealx>ard  carries  products  quickly 
to  great  niarketcenters.  Land  valueslncreasing. 
ZS acres,  $.'.100;  50 acres,  J3.750: 100 acres.  $4,100; 
—part  oi  each  tarm  lust  cleared,  and  improved  as 
atove.     Easy  terms — write  today  ior  particulars. 

B.  L..  Hamnor,  Gen.  l>ev.  Ast. 
Senbonril  Air  Linn  RnilwnyCo. 
779  RoyHt«r  Illtlc,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Va€fm  Wanf  aH  Highest  prioee  paid  for  fresh 
Cjf^gB  TTHiiucu  white  or  brown  eKBB:  no  com- 
mlaiioD.  Returns  made  Immediately;  Relerrnce:  Cha- 
tham and  PhoenU  Matlnal  Banks.  BLAl  N  WOOU 
FARMS,  IDO.,           330  East  63rd  St.,  New  York  City 


/-^^     I 1  Silver  and  Golden  Camplnee. 

V    OClCerGlS  Indian    Runner  and  Buff  Or- 

\^\j\^i\.\.,L  v-icF  pi^^jj^  Ducks,  tl  *  »2.  each. 

I.  R.  TANGER,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


'D..II.»to  8.  C.W.  Leghorn.  April  batch  $1.50  each. 
JrUlieiS  May,  $1.2.5,    June  $1.00.    Only  few  left. 


Prompt  shipment  A 
JU8TA    PCJULTRY 


tlatactlon  guaranteed. 
FARM,       Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S  C.  White  leghorn  J^"»«  ^|??  lo^ 

prices  on  these  high  producing  hens. 

C.  P.  SUIREY  Stewartatown,  Pa 


CrAnnv  MmnApra  ^  alUhtly  UHCd  Maokay 
\^010ny  l>rOOOerS  juniors— perfect  order.  $13 
each.        Justa  Poultry  Farm,        Southampton,   N.  Y. 


Wanted 


Fresh  Kggs-  goodprlees  guaranteed 
A.  J,  M.  KlURnOCK    and  Co. 
30  8.  Water  St.  PUladalpliU.  Pa. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

at  market  prices.       Can  uhc  unlimited  quantity 
from  one  coop  up.  All  Inquiries  promptly 

an8were<l.  Quick  returns 

Gll)l>8  A  Bro..  325  N.  Front  St..  Phi  la..  Est.  1S44 


$12  per   100.— $56  per    «00. 
Silver  Laeed  and  White  Wian- 
dottes.    Pekin,   Roen    and    In- 
dian Runner  nucks'  $2  up. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  39.  PhocnUvllle.  Pa 


CHICKS 


WANTED 


ChcatnutH,  shellbnrks  (hickory  nuts)  live  and  dressed 
poultry,  calvpfl,  fancy  eggs.  WM.  H.  COHKN  CO., 
229  W.-vKhlnuton  Street,  New  York  City. 


.Ship  Your     DKE.S.SF.n    POULTRY    and    EGGS  to 

ARTHUR  M.  noosoit      Reading  Terminal  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Pr»ii1tp\r      Angora  Coats.  Collie  and  Beagle  pups. 

1  1)1111 1, V      Crade  Guernsey  Calves. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  Cochranvllle,Pa 


JLEASU  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when 
writing  to  our  ndverllser.s.  They  want  to  know 
and  we  want  (hem  to  know  that  you  read  it  all. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Entered  u  Mcond  clau  mallet  at  the  Philadelphia  roaiodice. 
THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


M   J.  LAWRENCE.  Prenldent 
M  L.LAWRENCE.  Vlce-Prea 

NEFF  LAINO.      Manager 
A.  J.  ANDKR80N,  Editor 


V   H.  NANCE.  Sfli-retary 

P.  T.  LAWRKNCK,  Treasurer 

S  .S^^^"^^"'  Associate  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON.  Household  Editor 


•«  ,^  «       ^  GENERAL  OFFICE  i 

»«l-2«  South  3rd  St.  PWI.d.Iphi..  P.. 

Branch  Offloes  for  Advertising  Only: 

1011  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City.      381  Fourth  Ave 

AdvorttalngBldg.  I  Detroit.  Mich..  39  Congrc^  8t  w.' 


Cleveland.  O., 
Chicago.  111., 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  $2.00 

?  v^A^^^f  ?■""  *'  25  (  3  Years,  104 Copies  n  oo 

1  Year.  62  Copies  .60  |  8  Months.  26  Copies  ."^ 

..^'^  by  draft,  postoffloe  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter 
Addreee  all  communlcaUons  to.  and  make  all  remlttan^  payable  ^" 
The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pen^       Payable  to 


UATE8  OF  ADVERTISING 

SOeenta  per  agate-Une  measuremen  t,  or  $4.20  per  Inch    (14  Unea  imp 

Inch)  .each  laaeruon.    No  advertisement  of  Ims  thin3  llnei  InwrtSf  No 

djoepUve.  Immoral  or  swindling  adverttoementa  Inserted  a?^yorl^ 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable  '""'rMja  at  any  price. 

mSP^II'/k!?  *'■"  ™**'®  '""^  "^*  "'o*^  advertising.    Complete  Informa. 
don  tomlahed  upon  request.  «u.urm« 


Member  Btuid*rd  Farm  Papei  AssocUtlon  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
OtreaUttona 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    OCTOBER    7,    1916. 


IMPOETANT  DAIRY  MEETING 

The  Union  Meeting  of  dairy  producers  of  Dela- 
ware and  Chester  Counties  to  be  held  at  West  Chest- 
er, Pa.,  Saturday,  October  7,  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  yet  held  among  the  dairy  producers  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  Philadelphia  market.     Announce- 
ment will  be  found  on  page  11  of  this  issue.  It  will  be 
noted   that   speakers   of   experience   and   established 
reputation   will  address  the  meeting,  and  plans  are 
laid  for    well   advised   and  carefully   considered    or- 
ganization work.     The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
consider  the  organization  of  all  local  dairy  a.s9ocia- 
tions    of    Chester    and   Delaware    Counties   into    one 
central  body.    The  local  branches  have  organized  for 
co-operative  effort  in  buying  and  selling.     The  logical 
step  is  the  organization  of  the  two-county  unit      The 
meeting  deserves  the  attendance  and  thoughtful  inter- 
est of  every  milk  producer  in  the  south-eastern  section 
of  the  state. 


October  7,  IJig 

a  combination  they  demand  that  they  be  permitted  equality  with  other  industries.  The  recent  oronn  , 
to  act  as  a  combination.    They  have  shown  that  they    to    adapt    the    parcel   post    machine^  to    LrZ 

oTis'rrtaS "  "^^""''  ""^ '' '-'' '' ''-'  r'"  r'T''  ^'''''^^''  -  ^^-^^ 

class   legislation.     Again    we   hear  that   the   poet  of 
n.,  fi  ^   ..  .  ^"'"   '"'^'*'*  ^^   ^''''   *^«   i-'i4'loy''«l   to   market   the  nr„ 

POLITICAL  n  hr  .  ',T  ?     T"  "'"°   "'    '"•^'^  ''  *'«  ''''^'^''''  ^"«  1'"-^'-  -<1   the    .la^  ' 

iDVERTtsmG  A  t  \  K  T^  advertisement,  smith.  And  so  it  might,  with  equal  justice  l" 
ADVERTISING  As  indicated  on  the  page  on  which  and  no  harm  done  to  the  sacred  const  tutionap! 
vw  ..        yPP«>ar8,  thi^  IS  straight  paid  ad-    vention    of    class    legislation.      The    carpenter     I 

vort.sing  mat  er.     It  in  no  way  represents  editorial    plumber  and  the  blatksmith  and     epres^ta    ve«    J 
opinion  and  its  publication  does  not  indicate  that  it    every  other  industry  would   profit  ^0^11^17^ 
carries  editorial  endorsement.     The  American  public    farmer  if  the  parcel  post  could  bo  made  1    me  r   * 
18  becoming  a  reading  rather  than  a  listening  public,    th^u  which  to  buv  and  s.  1      in  \\       I  "^'"'» 

The  old  time  campaign  speaker  is  giving  awfy'to  the    The   Tatel  pos't  'se:  ce       'X' st  inT  rit'i 
printed  argument;  the  bombast  of  campaign  oratory    class    of    restricted    numbers    fa'   b otl  r^nd  T' 
..  being  replaced  by  the  printed  word  which  a  read-    abundantly    than   any   other    class       The    larl 
.ng  public  can  take  its  own  time  to  read  and  digest,    order  houses  have  hiLased  f  1  >  1  ^     "''' 

This   tendency  is   indicated   by   the   fact   that  public    ly    thr:  Z   of     h'    X    p^     ''''^  'IT^' 

don?:  r'?.Tr'   ^•"'•^    -P— -^    -^^mza-  authority  for  the  statLnen     tha    a  sfngl     mt il  L" 

tions  and  political  parties  are  seeking  the  advertising  concern  in  the  Middle  West  increased  Us  ma^l  sh 

olumns  of  newspapers  and  magazines  as  the  legiti-  ments   from   less  than    two   million   dirrspe     v^ 

mate    and    most    elhcient    medium    for   putting    their  before  the  parcel  post  law  was  eiiac ted    o  over'  fl 

nrguments  before   the  people.     It   is  a  mark  of  im-  million   dollars   last  year.  Trs  vu  . Indicate  H 

provement  in  civic  conditions  when  the  case  of  each  privilege  with  a  venLnce  w7re  i     »^/ ft  .1        '' 

party  is  put  squarely  before  the  voters  for  deliberate  !hat  ci' tomers  of"'    all  and    n"  1  sect             ' 

:ei:^^:ing^:haTrh^  t^  rrv'  '^-^^  ^-^ '''-'-' ''-  "-«*«  «^  thi:r:rered  luiei' a^;^ 

oeiicMng  that  the  public  can  get  a  fairer  presentation  ing  the  parcel  post  to  mnrkot;,.^  ^-o,  a     .    , 

of  the  issues  at  hand  thru  the  printed  argument  than  a  Lmber   of  objc  ti  ns    but       e   obiT,^     "f  ^  '" 

.n    the    old    time    campaign   speech,    our   advertising  legislation  is  not  on     o' them      '   '''^"'""   ''  ''''' 
columns  are  open  to  all  political  parties  at  our  regu- 

^'tK^'^irl''"^  ?'""'.     ^"'   ^'"  '''"^"  *^"  "fi^*'  ««  THE  TRENTON  INTER-STATE  FAIR 

with  all  other  advertisers,  to  insist  that  proper  lang-  Hi-ATB  FAIR 

uage  be  used  and  goods  be  honestly  represented.  And  Everything  conspired  to  make  the  Trenton  Fair 


_^„,  The  managers  of  the 

omT>^.,         " "'*'  irencon      Inter-State 

STRONG-ARM  SOLICITORS    Fair    are    to    be    con- 

gratulated  upon  their 
stand    m    barring   strong-arm   subscription    solicitors 
from  the  grounds.  They  have  preferred  to  be  lenient  in 
the  past,  altho  the  Greater  Fair  Circuit,  of  which  the 
Trenton  Fair  is  a  member,  has  ruled  against  admis- 
«on   of  this   class  of  solicitors.     But   this  year   the 
strong-armers  were  so  numerous  and  persistent  that 
there  were  numerous  objections  from  the  general  ex- 
hibitors.    The  standard  farm  papers  of  the  section, 
including  American  Agriculturist,  Rural  New  Yorker 
American  Thresherman  and  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  not 
willing  to  suffer  the  odium   brought  upon   the   farm 
press  by  such  methods,  prepared  to  leave  the  grounds 
The  fair   managers,  appreciating  the  justice   of   the 
objections  raised,  ejected  the  offending  solicitors  and 
announced  that  they  would  be  barred  from  all  future 
fairs. 

NEW  VOPTT       !'*'"  ^"'''  ^"'^  ^"'^  situation  came 

m^  rT««^      .  '^'  '"^^  ''''  "'^  ^'^''^''  1'  t''^  date 
MILK  FIGHT     of     enforcing     the     October     price 

contracts.     The  city  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors who  have  scouted  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
ducers   organization  had  a  rude  awakening  on  Sun- 
day morning  of  this  week.     Reports  from  the  market 
indicated  that  only  about  65  percent  of  the  normal 
«"upply  of  2,400,000  quarts  was  available  on  that  day 
and  it  was  predicted  that  Tuesday  would  see  a  furth- 
er reduction  to  from  30  to  50  percent  of  the  normal 
supply.    These  figures  indicate  the  degree  of  control 
exercised  by  the  organization  and  the  producers  have 
shown  ,n  the  first  few  days'  skirmish  that  they  are  in 
no  mood  to  temporize.     Unfortunately  the  producers 
have  no  means  of  converting  their  milk  to  other  sal- 
able  forms,   and    considerable    quantities    have   been 
destroyed.     This  has  naturally  caused   criticism  and 
there  is  the  usual  talk  of  anti-trust  prosecution.  The 
producers  are  in  position  to  welcome  a  complete  in- 
vestigation,  but   in   the   meantime   they  are   content 
to  employ  the  methods  that  have  been  u.sed  against 
tbem  m  the  past.    The  issues  are  clean  cut.    They  do 
mand  a  price  that  will  permit  them  to  live  and  con- 
tinue in  the  business.     And  if  they  must  deal  with 


way  rcpreseuts  or  i„fl„en=e,  .ditoria,  „pi„i„„.  ,„.a,  encoded  that  ol  aZ/prevfot  yellt:. 

Th.        *  r  ^^^'*^  ^°  ^''^'^  ^^"®  ^^^'■e  up  to  the   usual  standard 

LOCAL  OPTION     M       77"    u     ^''    *""*"^    '"    '''"  ""'''  ^""^  ^"  ^-"«  lines  excelled  thos     of  oth 

IN  li^RY^Z    Ij'f          ::'  ^'"  '"  *''  '''''''  ^^""'  ""''''  ^^  °"'"^-  -'i  quality-    The  build  ngd^ 

IN  MARYLAND     question  at  the  next  general  elec-  voted  to  exhibitions  of  needlecraft  and  other  ladies' 

tion.     By   action  of  the  last   ses-  arts   was  filled  with  SDecimpn«  nf  .            , 

..on  of  the  legislature  the  vote  will  be  by  units,  the  showing  the  skil7andluge  n      ^  of  the  Hi""'''? 

larger,  dies  voting  separately  as  separate  units.  This  ing  useful  and  artistic   things  of     he  h           'T"^' 

IS   regarded   as  a   distinct  advantage  for   the  liquor  available   foot   i^th     horti^u  tural        h         •    f''' 

forces,    as    experience    in    practically    every    state  building  was    cLd  Evc^t^!^^ 

shows   that   farmers   and   rural   residents   almost   in-  the  most  favorable  season  fnf      .                ^'''""''^ 

•'^  a  compliment  to  the  ac-    the   fruit   grower      Th<.   vn,»nfoui       i-     i 

I..owle.lged  standards  of  the  rural  people  when  the    much  atten'tiorbecau  e  of  Us  exlel  e^ce'"   '""^''' 
liquor  forces  make  a  lonir  and  exnPn«.;vo  fi„Kf  f.  v.„,  a  p,„„,..  ,  "".'^^  excellence. 

the  farmer  vote  on  the  saloon  question.'  "tZ  MaZ    was  7h!:;;7;biroVI""'"' f"'"""' '° ''" '""'^'"^ 
land  counties  that  have  no  lar^e  pitip-  »rp  .    ,  .  f  *"''""'  J''^"*^  ^"^   ornamentals 

.0 .0  dr.  a.  .e  .„,„,4  ^.e'z  t:"  reV^nt  I', '.r^^wt aTir^u ":;:::,„":;- ;-  r  r- 

a    ard  ca,„,«ign  before  ,l,eM.    I„  BaUimore  the  anti-  a„d    OirU-    Club"      i4e    Irn       7.'     '  T       "' 

»a.ooa   people  are  making  an  active,  vigorous  cam-  onion,,  etc.,  and  .'„e  lar.e  d    '.ir    ,       '       ,"""°? 

l.a,ga  b.,ed  upon  a  calm,  diapassionate  presentation  did  them  credit  and  elaiu    '    ^       """f  ^°'"'' 

of  fact.    Man,  have  declared  against  all  appeals  to  duced  by  Ta  o  dL  foT    The   v"  "/'■°'''":'  '"°- 

prejudice  and  are   making  their  stand    on  the  b„si.  men.  Stiion  had  an  e^'ibij  of  l!  7'  ^T'" 

ness,  economic  and  civic  phases  of  the  qde.tion.  This  ing  the  benefieiaieuLts  of  lim        '  ?      ',''  "'™" 

plan  of  campaign,   if  closely   followed,  deserves  to  of  plants.     A    o    a  d  sdLv  T       TT*^       '  °'"' 

w.n.     It  .s  certain  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  tern-  meni  of  latest  design      '"^        """""  "'""'  """'■ 

?ur;;;:.o';\?e^n  irit^'dt'sr.  z:  t'J:  r  'd- ,.  r°  -r  ^""°° "'" " '— '-  exhibit . 

result  i„  the^oming  .eJZ  ^nZ  tZ    wl ^we  fg-rt'im-eff  T7  'T'  ""  '''' 

,,„^^  corn:?hU';:i^,:;rnd'"t:nka:r  S 
-as      r  rtt■rt;;oV-^^r- ^r--^^^^^^ 

L.axS..TXOK     oveiafl'k-X'of'-rc^f^tTeg-  rn!    TretZlrrt^  ^  iH-;-:!^?--  ^  "J 

and  it  is  proving  particularly  hand;    the  different  leading  breeds     dUT  '"TZ"  "' 

to  oppose  legislation  in  the  interests  nf  f^.^;         a     ,    t         vr        ,  ^  oreeas— Dorsetts  and  Cheviots 

eons,  but  13  used  with  equal  readiness  by  some  who    shown,  and  sp  c  n    ns  of    he  h  T  f    "'    '""''    ""' 
are    suppo.sed    to    be    friendly    to    the    industry    but    try  weVe  fou  ^"0     w^iL  .t  /    T\'''  ''' ^ 
who  appear  to  be  in  mortal  dread  of  undue  advantage    fa!r  is  not  lar^    practical  v  III  t"*!  "'  °'  "" 

g.von  to  the  farmers.     The  new  Farm  Loan  System    occupied.  The  swine  Ix^bU  was  "  ?^.  """  "" 

has  been  cnticLsed  by  some  of  these  guardians  of  the    by  several  exhibits  as  a  rsult     fn"""  '"  '"" 

farmer's    interests,    not   because  of  the   strength    or    Berkshire    Colres/    Th?         /  T"'" 

weakness  of  the  system  enacted,  but  upon  the  oh-  boar  of  this  brt  d-*.  ,  0  ""f  ''^''^*  P""' 
.IPction   of  class  legislation.     Thev  fear  thnf    -f        n    i,-   i     .  V         H-^'^"—  was  here  as  well  as  the 

«ive  the  farmers  an  undue  advantage  and ^tj'  "l"  itT  '""'1  ""'  '"''''  ""^'  ^--  ^^'^^  ^o'  which 
feelingly  of  the  equal  justice  of  a  'en,  ""*'  wi  T  T  T.  '  ^'^'^^^-^ '"^-iduals  of  the  Chester 
l.b..ber  or  a  blacksLth  Ln  Tys  "m.^  Trr^:  It:  '^h'tr^  wtaT  ^'"^'  T''  ^^^  ^'- 
system  has  sought  to  give  to  farmers  a  credit  svs-  there  were  omi  fil  •  ^  .''''''^'■''''^■^''^  •^'"«'^'  ^"t 
tem  that  shall  be  comparable  with  crediL  eniovp!l  lnTn.1  T  r  ^"*^'^"'"^'«  "'  both  stallions 
by  other  forms  of  business.     The  ma  .ufa     Jer   ^  p    as   w^I  T  1  '"'"°"   ^"'   Clya.sdalo   breeds, 

merchant  and  the  banker  have  all  en  oyed  a    vstom    ^J^!     ,   f .  ^^.^^^^'^^  -^   two-year-old  colts.     Th 
of  credits   that   was   more   liberal   and   mL  Z  O  J"Z^  '"'^   ""'^"«   ^•""^^    ^vas  good, 

tageous  than  was  enioyed  by  farmers  If  .r°"  is  ^^T .T  T'""  '"'^""'  ''  *'-  -''  «tlL  fairs 
was  class  legislation,  it  L  thMegsTa^^^^^^  th«t  •  1    ''""'''   '"  automobiles    and    farm    ma- 

mitted  and  enforced  this  unequa  ?^^  L'*:  ,  I'  Zt  ZZ  T  ?"'^"'""',  ""'^^^''^  ^'''  ''^  ^'-^  ^he 
year.s,  and  the  new  Farm  Loan  law  instead  o5  Hp  17   """"  '''"''''''   ""'^'*   ^'th   everything 

class  legislation  is  delayed  legitrat  :,i  '^  i  is  d  from"!  '.  T'  "• '"  ^  ^^"'-'•^""-v  to  tractor' 
hoped  will  bring  a  basic  industry  up  to  .  poiM  ^^    Lr ^7  home    ''"  """^"  ''  electric-lighting  plant. 


ortober  7,  1916.  Vennsytvania  Farmer  ^~^^ 

The  racing  drew  largo  crowds  every  i)roject8  much  in  the  speeches  the  last  ing  was  safer  financially  than  early  "Maryland  Week",  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
day.  The  vaudeville  acts  sandwiched  month  or  else  a  trimming  of  expenses  truck  farming,  and  that  the  highest  av-  '*5«jationai  Grange  Meeting,  Washington, 
between  races  were  very  ordinary  in  of  government  and  reduction  of  charit-  erage  farms  upon  which  dairying  was  d.  (J.,  Novuiul.er  15-24. 
•baracter  with  the  exception  of  the  alile  appropriations.  If  any  new  taxes  an  important  enterprise  and  for  which  Patcrson  Poultry  Show,  Pater«on,  N.  J., 
aeroplanes,  three  in  number  which  per-  are  levied  they  will  bo  for  highway  tlio  tenant  paid  as  rent  half  the  re-  ^7nt"rnational"'Liye  Stock  Exposition.  Chi- 
formed  astonishing  feats  each  day,  purposes.  If  any  expenses  of  govern-  turns  from  the  dairy  as  well  as  half  the  ,.aj;o,  111..  December  2-9. 
rphn  "Midway"  was  of  the  usual  kind,    mont  are  cut  down  it  will  be  surprising.    eror>s.  Fourth   National  Conference  on   Marketing 

Jit  ia  spite  of  this  it  seemed  to  furnish        Studying    Toll    Roads.-The    Public        Keeps    e.yo    on    Market    Prices.-The    ncw'^r";;^*  staS"  afrtiJiuu?^^^^^ 
attraction    and     entertainment     to    the    bervice     commission    has    received    s«    Bureau  of  Lands,  Cr()j)H  and  Markets  in    UurlinRton,   N.  J.,   December  1214. 
multitude    without   respect    to    age,    sex    many  complaints  lately  about  toll  road    the    New   Jersey    Department    of    Agri-      .  Pennsylvania   Vegetable  Growers'   Associa- 
or  profession.  A  great  deal  has  been  said    conditions    that    it    has    undertaken    to   culture  has  placed  one  of  its  inspectors    tion,  Ilarnsburg,  Pa..  January  2325,  1917. 
and  written  about  the  character  of  en-    make  studies   of   typical   roads.   Engin-    in  the  New  York  City  market  to  give  FAIBS  NEXT  WEEK 

tertainmont  at  fairb  but  little  has  been    eers  have  visited  a  dozen  and  will  see   information  to  New  Jersey  shippers  re-  

accomplished  in  the  way  of  "better-  more.  As  a  result  of  complaint  made  specting  packages  and  grades  of  fruits  "ew^,^rt'"per^^*'**S°^Pa°"  ^^'  ■'Octio-is 
ment"  nor  is  it  likely  to  bo  much  on  some  central  turnpikes,  orders  have  and  vegetables  demanded  daily  by  the  oraiz,  Dauphin  Co.,'  Pa!  !!!!.!!  !oct!l0-l3 
changed  so  long  as  humanity  is  built  as  been  issued  for  immediate  repairs  and  market.  Some  good  service  is  being  llagerstown,  Washington  Co.,  Md.  .Oct.10-13 
it  is  and  since  the  usual  kind  of  en-  for  reconstruction,  while  eastern  toll  rendered  in  investigation  of  delayed  de-  ^."'f'^'Vi'.'''.  ^''"^m*"^  ^■'  n  \  ' 'o*^t'iVi4 
tertainment  contributes  to  it»  desires  roads  are  being  examined.  One  result  liveries.  The  inspector's  work  is  pure-  "''^  ay,  ape  ay  00..  n.  .;.  .■Oct.i3i4 
80  successfully.  of  the  commission's  activity  has  been    ly  educational  and  he  does  not  under-  INDEX   FOB    THIS    ISSUE 

One  notable  feature  of  the  fair  was    to    stimulate  some   turnpike    companies   take  to  care  for  shipments  nor  to  desig-  — — j — 

the  suppression  of  the  strong  arm  sub-    to  reconstruction   and  in  certain  coun-    nate    any    firms    to    which    shipments   mover.    Getting   sund"  *""  288 

'seription  agents.     This   class,  as   usual,    ties  reports  show  that  the  rebuilt  pikes   should  be  made.  Queries  and   Comments— 

swarmed   into    the    grounds    and    began    are  as  good  as  the  state  highways  into        Claim  Roads  Held  Cattle. — 'Suits  have         *'.''*' '*^''t\  *"*    show   animals    239 

operations    by    offering   premiums,    sev-    which    they   extend.     If   the  Lancaster   been  filed  in  the  United  States  Court  at    Unde°Amo«'"pay8'"H?s°  Taxes '^39 

eral  papers  for  little  money,  papers  for    and  York  toll  roads  are  counted  in  there   Trenton  against  the  Pennyslvania,  West  Dairy  " 

the    cost    of    postage,    and    other    well    will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol-    Shore,    Erie    and    Lehigh    Valley    Rail-    j^^'ry    Organization 246 

known  schemes,  being  ao  persistent  and    lars   required   to   get  rid   of   the  gates,    roads,    ciiarging    them    wdth    violating   '\jn\ol.    Dairy'  MeeUng**""'  ^''"^    247 

numerous  as  to  be  a  pest  to  the  public.    Meanwhile  a  standard   of  maintenance    the    28-hour   law,   which   prohibits   rail-  Editorial 

The  fair  managers  are  to  bo  commended    can    be    devised    and    enforced    by    the    road    companies  holding  cattle   in   cars    Cass    Legislation     244 

for  their  stand  in  having  the  police  re-   state.  for  more  than  28  consecutive  hours  be-    El   option  'in    Maryland Ill 

move  this  class   of  solicitors   from   the        Accidents    Increase. — The    figures    is-    fore  transferring  them  to  more  spacious    New  York  Milk   Fight    ....!.!.'..!!'' '244 

ground.  sued  by  the  state's  investigator  of  ac-    pens   for   rest,   feed   and    water.     It   is    Political    Advertising    !...!.....  !244 

^ cidents    show   an   appalling   number    of    charged    that    cattle    shipped   by   Swift    Trenton  ^i^mer-Sufe'^F^"^'^"  ^''''''*'"  "^^ 

persons  killed  or  injured  at  grade  cross-    and    Company    to    the    United    Dressed  Orange^  and "oeneral ^** 

HARRISBURG  NOTES  ings.      in    many    instances    these    acci-   Beef  Company  of  New  York  City  were    ^mong    the    Oranges     254 

dents  were  due  to  carelessness,  most  of   allowed  to  remain  in  cars  for  39  hours    'Legislative"'c    ^^f['°^     244 

,   ,.         .„,     ,  „  the   pedestrians  killed    having    crawled    before  being  removed.— L.  To   Limit   Land^HoHin^s ok5 

Recommendations  Next.  —  Governor    ,,nder    gates    or    disregarded    warnings  Horticulture 

Brumbaugh    has   completed   an    automo-    f^om   watchmen,  while   there  are   other  /^/^i  ixn-ir    Mrvrrr  ^*"nJ??~; 

bile  trip  of  almost  1,500  miles  thru  agri-    instances   where    people   were   rundown  COUNTY    NOILS  lncrea''sinrv7prriV°   *""    ^40 

cultural    districts    embraced    in    three    ^.^ile   walking   on   tracks.     Even   safe-  strawberry    Growing H? 

separate  tours  and  says  he  is  now  pre-    jr„ards  did  not  prevent  teams  and  auto-       Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Sept.  13.—    'f'"if;ly   Fruit  Notes.—         

pared  to  make  recommendations  to  the    mobiles  from  going  on  protected  cross-   Cool  at  present  and  very  dry.  Some  parts         on"p''ear8     ^*"''®'  ^or^s.  Fire  blight 

legislature    for    a    program    which    will    j^gg    and    with    the    great    increase    of   of   the    county   have    had    scarcely    any  " "  Ho'uVehoid ^** 

include   agricultural    advancement,   sys-    motor  traffic   it  would  seem   that  some    rain  for  six  weeks.     The  roads  are  very    C"""'"?  Club   Camp    252 

tematic   improvement   of   highways,   in-    reduction    of    unsafe    crossings    should    dusty.    Live  stock  is  in  good  condition.    TomatoeY-^  M^oVti  ^o**    !.;25a 

crease  of  educational  advantages  in  the     ^^    undertaken    systematically,    while    Cattle    are    keeping    the    pasture    very  '  LiTe^stock ^" 

rural  districts  and  a  general  uplift   of    people  should  be  educated  to  either  get   short  owing  to  the  dry  weather.     Corn    Coliiei  Breeding  on   Farms    ...  230 

life  in  the  country.     It  is  a  pretty  am-    „ut  of  vehicles  and  go  ahead  as  is  done    has  done  well  in  spite  of  the  drouth,  and    sCe^TvDJ''?;^**^^- '"   ^^"'"   ' '  •  •  -251 

bitioue    program     when    one    considers   on  trolley  cars  or  else  that  they  should   promises  a  good  crop.     A  few  farmers  ^^     "^     lonit^ ^^° 

that  the   governor  has  also   in   mind   a   ],,.^,.k  to  the  triple  warning  so  generally   have  started  to  cut.     Silos  are  also  be-    Forced  Poultry 342 

proposition    for    public    works    such    as   displayed  at  crossings.  ing  filled.    Some  farmers  report  potatoes    MTnaffem^nt^*'/\'°*^*T    ..'.'.'.'.'.2AZ 

waterways,    ship   can a^    port  ^improve-       Barn  Fires.- According  to  men  in  the   a  failure,  while  others  have  good  crops.    J  ^^ll^i^iti   ^^'"'^''      '^^^ 

rtky  pro- 
ving to^M 
trn    fires, 

forts    to    bring    about    development    of  of  projection  against  flre'^in  the  coun-  on 'the  stalk.     Prices  range  from  14  to  Xow'^1''^^"'*"'^     ■••"•  —  • -^^"^".^  .  .''!'*245 

rural  schools  so  that  vocational  ediua  t^y.     The  number  of  fires  reported  due  16  cents  per  pound.  Hail  has  ruined  the  AphU^dest'rovinE-                   tt 

tion  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  to  lightning  is  about  the  same.  tobacco  and  corn  in  some  sections.  The  renting  profitable.  Ke^ps^ye  on  m*r* 

all.    In  return  he  asked  that  the  tanii  Saving  on  Printing.— The  division  of  second    crop   of   clover   did   well.    Some  J'et      prices.       Forestry      experiment 

ers  raise  more  food  stuffs  so  that  I'enii  Farmers'     Institutes     is    saving     some  farmers    made    hay    while    others    are    .^hort  Coum^8^'n''^'i^  P°n'*    -'2*5 

sylvania    and    its    growing    population  ^oney  this  year  and  at  the  same  time  making   clover   seed.     It   is   well   filled                         Stor^    and    Poetrr ^** 

take  an  interest  in  politics  so  that  the  nouncing    the    institutes.      Heretofore  marketing   potatoes   at   $1    per    bushel;  ^^^vin     The  Booneville  .School  House" 

"rightkindof  men"  shall  be  sent  to  the  ^.jjjg   ^^^^    ^^s   in    the   hands    of   local  wheat    at   $1.40;    hay,    $14;    straw,    $8.  "When    Mother's    Sick"                [p''"'''!?^* 

legislative  halls  and  "bad   influences  committeemen,  who  doled  out  the  busi-  Farmers  are  very  busy  taking  out  po-                                Veterinary' tPoem)258 

subjugated    and    driven    from    Capitol  ^pgg      ^^^  ^^q  whole  measure  is  being  tatoes,    cutting    tobacco,    cutting    corn,  *'?:_„    '/f  •  r'n^bone.  Feeding  poor  ra- 

Hill.    If  the  governor  had  not  allowed  handled  from  the  Capitol  and  there  will  threshing,  hulling  clover  seed  and  get-  '  ^^^Pny^Bunches  on  hind  leg  .249 

himself  to  be  dragged  into   a  political  ^^  ^  saving  on  paper  and  prices.  ting  ready  for  the  fall  seeding.- J.  H.    statement~I7'n          Z. " 

fuss  last   spring   the   pleas   for   legisla-  Economy  the  Watchword.  —  In  this  Haverstick.  the    Pennsylvllnia    AJJ^i  **^^?'?"°*  <>' 


had  not  been  so  liberal  with  the  appro-  stationery   at   state   expense   by   people  ened  tho  no  harvesting  has  been  done.  OwJ,er8"f'ho^r„';r*'°r/"^-  P"'     " 

priations  to  chanties  there  might  have  connected    with    the    state    government  Potatoes   are   a  fair   crop.     Tobacco   is  amount  o^s^ick^  "* 

been  readier  response  to  his  urgings  to  ^^^^  ^jjcre  is  now  a  movement  on  foot,  nearly  all  cut  and  is  curing  nicely.  Grow-  ^-  J-  Lawrence,                  Waahin 

tha    farTTiorn    tn    ofnv    nn     fbp    farm.  ^^_    ._.l  •     i_    ii.  -    oi._i_    -c «„;i    T?flR/.                      "'     .      ....           ..         ■,  ^           cP               *i i»  M.     L.    LawrennA.  V._    i 


more  of  totel 


the  farmers  to  stay  on  the  farm.               for"  which  the'state  Economy  and  Effie-   ers^'aVe  holding  for*! 6c.'' Some~aftermath    p  "  ^-  /^"'^"noe. 
The   Highway   Program.— Not   all   of   ■  ...  -  &__  ._      i--   1.  1- 


jawrence. 


leney  commission  is  responsible,  to  have    ^as  mowed.     Wheat  is  $1.35;  corn,  88c  Nellie  B.  Lawrence 

32c.      A  £'V,^*°'  S  &  T.   Co.,  Trustees. 

.  held  and  IT o^' ^."^ITA'  ^""*^""^ 

any  governmental  omce  is  great  and  in   prices  ruled  high.    Farmers  have  finish-  LilljanCotton, 


the  state  officials  appear  to  be  commit-  uniform  stationery  for  all  branches  of   Y,^^.    potatoes,   $1.10   bu;    eggs,   32 

ted  to  a  bond   issue   for   the   construe-  ^jje  government.    Tho  waste  in  paper  in    f^vv  horse  and  cattle  sales  were  hel 

tion  of  highways  of  Pennsylvania  which  ^^^^  governmental  office  is  great  and  in   prices  ruled  high.    Farmers  have  : „ 

Governor    Brumbaugh    sponsered    when  legislatures  worst  of  all.    As  the  appro-    pj    preparing    the    seed    beds    and    will  K.  1).  Pope, 

he  came  here  from   Maine  in  the  sum-  priations  were  made  before  paper  prices   gtart  sowing  after  the  20th.  Some  wheat  S    H  no,f^h"J,'"*' 

mer  and  it  is  noticeable   that  some   of  ^^^^  ^he    economy    is    practical.—   is  being  threshed  and  many  farmers  are  o.    j".  Munsell 


_ton,  D.  0. 

Nerw  tork,  N.  T. 

New  York,  N.  T. 

OleTeland,  O. 


the    men    on    Capitol    Hill    arc    getting   Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  October  2 

around  to  the  view  that  the  state  couid 

impose   a  special  tax   of   small   miliage 

without   hurting   many   people    and   yet 

get  enough   money   to   build    roads.     It 

is    also    noteworthy    that    the    auditor 

general  in  a  discussion  of  the  finances 


diffgine   potatoes. — ^Leonard    F.    Strick-   F-  ir.  Nance, 

i„_  Neff   Laing. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Aphis    Destroying    Turnips.— County   on^7  fair.     Grou 
Farm   Demonstrator   W.  B.   Duryee,   of   i^«'"'^  J^^^^^    ^°, 


.John   F.   Cunningham, 


Detroit,  Mich. 
•  •  •> 

Lakewood,  O. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Lakewood,   O. 


Delaware   Co.,  Pa.,    (S.E.)    Sept.  18. —         Known    bondholder's,    mortgages"  and'other 
Cool  and  dry.    Potatoes  being  dug.  Yield    security  holders — none. 
Ground  very  hard  and  dry 


cut    in    some    places. 


(Signed.) 

NEFF    LAINQ,    Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    thii 


FARM  MEETING  CALENDAR 


Nation:il     Dairy    Show,    .Springfield,    Mass., 
October    I'J  21. 

„ ^.^,   .„   „„  --  .     .  Farmers'    National    Congress,    Indianapolis, 

means  either   abandoning   some  of   the   cash  renting;  that  the  late  truck  farm-   Ind..  October  17-19. 


S.   F.   FRIES,    Notary   Public. 
(My    rommission     expires     May     1,     1917.) 


HDaSIER'^^T^IFREE 


o— .-.   ...   »   «.ov.«o.......    ^.    — - Hfofn  P'nfnmnlncriaf   T     1      Thrcshiug    mostly   finished.   Wheat    crop    2Cih    day  of   September,    1916 

say^s^that  the  state  has  plenty  of  money  J-J-JJ-  -/^  f-X^  fo"Ve"tf  for'^the   «ood.   Pofatoes,  4l.40   bu.;_wheat,  $4 

process 
be  no 

state  shv,^.^..  V.U.,  V.V,.."  .-.- « »  .... 

expenses.      The    auditor    general    says  ty.     Because  these  insects  work  only  on  

that  the  state  can  now  pay  every  dol-  the  under  aide  of  the  leaves  and  stom- 

lar    asked     except     those     voted     thru  ach  poisons  have  no  effect  on  them,  tho   SHORT  COUESES  AT  NEW  JERSEY 

generosity   of   the   legislature  and   exe-  aphis   are   exceedingly   difficult   to    dea-  COLLEGE 

cutive  to  the  charities.     It  will  be  in-  troy.    A  device  is  being  tried  out  which  

teresting  to  see  whether  the  charities  or  raises    the   leaves  and    then    the   spray.       The  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture  of- 

the  schools   get   the   preference   in   dis-  composed  of  nicotine  sulphate  and  whale   fcred  by  the  New  Jersey  State  College 

bursements  in  the  next  two  months.  oil  soap,  is  shot  on  the  leaves  at  high   of  Agriculture  will  oi)cn  at  New  Bruns- 

The    Financial    Policy.— Bearing    the  pressure.  wick,  Nov.  20,  1016,  and  continue  for  12 

statement    of    the    auditor    general    in       Half-Share  Renting  Profitable.  —  A   weeks.      Five    courses    are    offered,    in- 

mind  and  the  declaration  of  the  govcr-  farm    management    survey    by    exi)ert8   chiding    general    agriculture    and   dairy 

nor   at   Lewistown    that    he   meant    the  of    tho    Department    of    Agriculture    of    farming,    fruit    growing    and     market 

next  legislature  to  do  its  duty  and   to  246  tenant  farms  in  the  truck  region  of  gardening,  poultry  husbandry,  home  eco- 

vote    appropriations    only     within     the  southeastern    New    Jersey,    the    results   nomics  and  bee  husbandry.    For  full  in- 

revenues,  it  will  be  worth  while  watch-  of    which    have    just    been    published,   formation,  address  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler, 

ing  how'the  state  will   meet  the  great  iirings  out  significant  facts  bearing  up-    Director  Short  Courses,  New  Brunswick, 

and  growing  demands  upon  its  finances  on  the  relation  between  systems  of  rent-   New  Jersey, 

next    year.      Tho    schools    will    require  ing,   types  of   farming  and   tho   returns 

a  couple  of  millions  more  if  vocational  realized   by   landlords   and   tenants.      It 

education    is  to   bo   broadened   and   the  was  found  that  during  the  period  of  the 

expenditures   in   behalf  of  extension   of  survey,    half-share     ront-ing    was    both 

agriculture  will  have  to  be  doubled.     It  more  popular  and  more  profitable  than 


To  tr^  in  your  own  home  SO  days  trttti,  no  matter  wb 

you  live       Show  your  frirndu        Sena  ft  back  atoar  ( 

penBe  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.      Hundred*  of  thoo- 

sanda  in  daily  uxn.  Perfert  baker*,  eflloient  heaters.  nuMla 

of  hJKh  grade  material,  beautifully  flniahed,  smooth  d»- 

"iKH,  Ruaranteeo  f  or  years  by 

our  Two  Million  Dollar  BoDd. 

Adk    your  dealers  to  show 

you  Hooeier  Stoves.      Write 

for  our  biir  free  book  ahow- 

inK  photoaraph*,  deacribinc 

large    aasortment    of    sizes 

and  desiirns  to   select  from. 

explainina    our    free    trial. 

Send    poatal   toda*.     Writ* 

your     name     and     address 

plainly.    No  obligstioos. 

H008IER  STOVE  CO. 

132StatotC.llwtM.lii. 


Wan  for)  An  energetic,  reliable  man.  capabla  of  de- 
»T  uii  icu  veloplng  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  with 
stock  of  hlxh  grade  oow8.  with  milk  route.  High  grade 
itardener  alHO  wantfld.   PuU  references  required.    Sand 

B  Pe 


full  references  to  No.  10  In  care  of  The 
Farmer. 


Pe&nay  Irani* 


Apple  Barrels  28c  "^^pEtr  "..o^i^VS; 

Should  Know  About'  The  narrel"   A  10  pace  booklet 
free  to  the  (^.rower.send  for  copy  to<tay.  ipi  i 

LEON  MILLER   .   1953  p  aermantowa  Are..  Phila 
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The 

Magazine 
Test  of 
Shot  Shells 


Fire  a  Black  Shell  at  a  thick 
monthly  magazine.  Count  the 
number  of  pages  shot  through. 
If  you  think  some  other  shell 
will  penetrate  as  many  pages, 
turn  the  magazine  around  and 
try  it 

There  are  two  other  interest- 
ing tests  of  the  superiority  of 

®'i  BLACK  SHELIS 
Smokeless  and  Black  Powders 

In  order  to  pet  three  sample  shells, 
and  a  booklet  of  instructions  for 
making  these  tests,  just  do  as 
follows:  On  the  margin  of  this  ad- 
vertisement write  your  name  and 
address,  also  that  of  your  ammuni- 
tion dealer,  tear  it  out  and  send  it 
to  us.  We  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  dealer  for  shells  from  his 
stock  and  for  booklet  of  directions. 

UNPTED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2566  Trinity  BuildinK.  New  York  City 


■  THE  QREATa 


National  Dairy  Show 

IB  TO  BE  EELD  THIS  YEAR 

OCTOBER  12  TO  21,  Inclusive 
at   Springfield,    MJaBsachusetts 

In  FtT»  Bnormoua  New  Concrete,  Brick  .vid 
Steel  BuUdlngs  CoverlDg  400000  Square  Feet 
of  Oround  In  a  170  Acre  Tract.  Largw  and 
Mora  Convenient  A  Better  In  Appointments 
tlun  any  Other  SlmlUrty  Used  Buildings  In 
Amerloa. 

Tbli  Show  Affords  a  Short  Course  In  Dairy 
Acrloulture  that  cannot  )>e  equalled. 
1.000  of  the  Beat  Dairy  Cows  In  the  World 
Aswmbled  From  All  Over  America. 
M.OOO  Square  Feet  of  Modem  Dairy  Maohln- 
ery:  Farm  and  Bam  Equipment;  811oe:Motor 
Tracks,  and  Evarythlnc  that  a  Dairyman 
Should  Have. 

MUk  Pasteurisation:  Ice  Cream  Manufao- 
turlnc:  Competitive  Exhlblt4i of  Dairy  Pro- 
duou  From  Every  Sute  Displayed  In  Mam- 
moth Refrigerator. 

Domestle  Selenoe  DemonstratloiM ;  U.  8.  De- 
partment of  Acrkmlture  Grade  Cattle  Exhib- 
it: Exhibit  by  Acrtoaltoral  CoUeces:  Btudeota 
JudglDg  Contests. 

30,000  Square  Feet  Boy  A  Girl  Acrlooltoral 
Display. 

A  Meeting  Plaee  For  the  Dairy  World.  An 
Under  Cover. 

|R*duc«d  Railroad  Ratat  From  Evarywharai 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photo^aph  Book  D. 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4tli  &  Chestnat  Sto. 

PHILADELPHIA 

»U8«I0IARY  or  THE  AMERICAN  AORI.  CHEM.  CO. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 

A  Live  Dairy  Organization 

What  the  Tri-State  Association 
Has  Accomplished 


October  7,  \%\M    October  7,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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The  following  review  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Tri-State  Dairymen's  As- 
80ciatio.n,  prepared  by  J.  M.  McKee, 
County  Agent  of  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
ia  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Washing- 
ton Observer,  It  recounts  the  experi- 
ences of  an  active  two-year  history  and 
points  the  way  to  other  similar  organi- 
zations. 

The  Tri-State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion is  the  outgrowth  of  a  hearing  of 
milk  shippers  held  before  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  fall 
of  1914.  The  hearing  was  granted  to 
the  shippers  to  offer  remonstrainces 
against  the  way  the  Department  of  City 
Milk  Inspection  was  enforcing  its  regu- 
lations. Immediately  following  this 
meeting  the  dairymen,  about  200  in 
number,  adjourned  to  another  room  and 
formed  a  temporary  organization.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  November  11, 
when  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  and  a  permanent  organization 
effected. 

Since    the    preliminary    organization 
the  association  has  been  active  for  two 


bers.    Accordingly,  a  case  was  contested 
and   won  by  the   association. 

Very  few  if  any  fines  were  placed 
after  this  case  until  1916  when  the  as- 
sociation again  had  a  committee  meet 
with  the  milk  department  as  it  appear- 
ed that  some  of  the  fines  that  were  being 
placed  were  not  justified,  and  a  further 
working  agreement  was  decided  upon 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  then 
to  date.  While  there  is  an  occasional 
fine  being  placed  now,  the  association 
feels  that  in  this  connection  its  mem- 
bers are  receiving  very  fair  treatment 
and  that  the  reduction  in  the  number 
and  size  of  fines  brought  about  over  the 
condition  at  the  start  has  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  members. 
The  Milk  Rat«  Case 

Previous  to  April  15,  1915,  the  rail- 
roads in  Washington  County  published 
rate  sheets  calling  for  an  increase  of 
approximately  100  percent  for  hauling 
milk  to  Pittsburgh;  an  increase  from  7 
to  14  cents  per  five-gallon  can.  The  B. 
and  O.  rate  sheet  called  for  only  an  in- 
crease from  10  to  11  cents  per  five-gal- 


VVANTFI^  RlriKloman,  with  experience,  to  Uke 
^V  ch«r(?eof  dairy  and  act  iw  farm  fore- 

man, tao  per  month, board  and  room.  WOODKIKLUH 
FARM,  WYCOMBE,  BOCKS  CX)UNTY,  PA 


THE  JERSEY   SPECIAL  THAT  WILL  TAKE  168  HEAD  OF  JERSEYS  VALUED  AT 

$250,000  TO  NATIONAL  DAIRY   SHOW. 


years  in  the  interests  of  its  members, 
in  accordance  with  the  stated  object  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  dairymei. 
in  every  legitimate  manner. 
Fining 
The  first  work  of  the  association  was 
to  try  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  ordinance  of  the  city 
was  enforced.  As  a  first  step  a  com- 
mittee of  five  met  with  the  Department 
of  City  Milk  Inspection,  hoping  to  ad- 
just the  difficulties  amicably.  The  com- 
mittee requested: 

(1)  That  the  shipper  be  allowed  the 
average  test  of  his  entire  shipment. 

(2)  That  in  case  a  fine  was  placed, 
notification  be  sent  to  the  shipper  at 
once. 

(3)  That  the  size  of  the  fine  be  re- 
duced from  $25  to  $5  for  the  first  of- 
fence, $10  for  the  second,  and  $25 
thereafter. 

After  debating  these  questions  the 
City  Department  refused  the  first  re- 
quest but  granted  the  second  and  third. 
They  failed,  however,  to  comply  with 
this  agreement  in  the  case  of  the  second 
request  for  notification  of  fines. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  take 
no  further  action  for  some  time  until  we 
could  determine  whether  the  working 
agreement  arrived  at  would  prove  satis- 
factory. Inasmuch  as  the  most  important 
request  of  the  milk  shippers,  i.e.,  for  the 
average  test  of  their  shipment,  bad  not 
been  granted,  many  complaints  continu- 
ed to  come  in  until  finally  the  associa- 
tion was  forced  to  contest  a  case  before 
the  court,  in  order  to  secure  what  it 
considered  fair  treatment  for  its  mem- 


Ion  can.  The  association  filed  com- 
plaints before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania,  presented 
their  case  at  a  five-day  hearing  in 
Pittsburgh  and  as  a  result  the  proposed 
rates  were  withheld  for  over  a  year 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. (The  complaint  in  case  of  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  was  not  filed  in  time 
to  have  the  rate  withheld.)  On  the 
amount  of  milk  shipped  on  the  roads 
affected  since  April  15,  1915,  to  May 
1,  1916,  the  saving  to  our  shippers 
for  the  time  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly $50,000. 

When  the  decision  was  handed  down 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  it 
granted  the  railroads  an  increase 
amounting  to  33  to  43  percent  of  that 
originally  asked  for.  In  other  words 
where  they  asked  for  an  increase  from 
7  to  14  cents  they  were  granted  an  in- 
crease to  10  cents  on  a  five-gallon  can 
within  the  25-mile  limit,  or  15  cents  on 
a  ten-gallon  can,  so  that  the  shippers 
are  still  being  saved  around  60  to  70 
percent  on  what  the  railroads  originally 
asked,  or  between  $2,000  and  $3,000 
a  month.  The  B.  &  O.  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  this  has  not  been  heard  be- 
fore the  superior  court.  Therefore, 
the  shippers  on  this  road  have  to  pay 
11  cents  for  a  five-gallon  can. 
Loading  of  Milk 

In  the  past  the  shippers  have,  as  a 
rule,  not  only  placed  the  milk  in  the 
car  but  a  number  of  them  have  gone 
in  the  car  and  placed  the  milk  back. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this.    First, 


MMUH" 


I'll      I  lliH' llll  I  "  II 


Profitable   Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill,  equipped 
with  our  new  Double  Belt  Feed 
driven  by  either  a  Farquhar  Loco- 
motive  or  Cornish  Rig,  makes  a 
most  dependable  and  economical 
sawmill  outfit. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  ha.s  proven 
itself  the  last  word  in  sawmill  feeds.  It 
combines  minute  accuracy  with  easy  han- 
dling and  long  life.  Our  Standard  Mill  is 
built  in  four  sizes  with  either  Standard 
or  LoK  Beam  type  of  carriage.  We  also 
have  the  1-A  heavy  Stationary  Mill  and 
the  Farquhar  Pony  for  litfht  sawing. 

Our  celebrated  Cornish  Rip  supplies 
dependable  mill  power,  using  the  offal 
lumber  and  sawdust  for  fuel.  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  burns  either  coal  or  wood. 

New  catalogues  giving  Illustrated  de- 
scnptions/reeon  request.  Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  646,  York,  Penni 

Farm  ImpUmenla,  Htavy  Machinmry, 
Hydraulic  Cidmr  and  Veneer  Preate* 


I 


Destroy  Smuts 

Cleanse  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
mcJdehyde  solution  before  plant- 
ing as  it  positively  destroys  smuts, 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 

It  prevents  scab  and  black-leg  dis- 
eases of  potatoes,  also  cucumber  and 
onion  rot  and  cabbage  diseases,  etc. 

fORMfJLDEHynF 

'©Tie  Farntcr's  Friend 

Every  farmer  who  is  in  business  for 
big  profiu  should  use  Formaldehyde, 
as  it  has  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agricuhure.  Formaldehyde 
at  your  dealer,  one  pint  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Our  new  Hand 
Book  is  free — write  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Farm  and  Water  Power  $4000 
Buildings  Insured  For  $5000 

«0  norm  well  loraited,  nicely  divided  Into  fertile  tlllac*. 
lO-cow  pnatiire  and  valiiuhle  wood  lot.  50  apple  tree* 
nice  pears,  plums,  chprrles.  KrapoH  A  .50  walnutH  Mplen 
did  9-rc>om  hnuw),  barn  like  new  with  cellar,  Hlate  roofi, 
convenlont  oiiiliiilldlnKH  anri  fraraKe.  Thorn  Ih  a  valu- 
able water  power  mill,  was  burned  a  year  ago.  Good 
foundation  and  ni^arly  ncwHtocI  wheel  6x1, 5  ft.  ready  to 
turn  on  tho  water.  Owner  called  away.  A  quick  buy«c 
Rets  all  for  $4000.  IJetallB  page  16,"  Stroufa  Peaoe* 
I'lonty  (.atBlrig."  Just  out,  copy  free  . 

?.M- rj.^H?"''  ^A"'^^"»==-'^CV.  Dept.  1765,  Land 
Title  Building,    Phlla.,  Pa. 


From  Producer  to  Consumer  Direct 

Tbouaands  of -Tons  of 

Timothy        U    A   V  ^''"<'  ""<' 
ClovM-  n   #%     I     Alfalfa 

][^'jL*''»'n  ""»';''et«<l.  carefully  (traded  and  In- 
Bpeotod.  All  kinds  of  craln  In  solid  or  mixed  cars. 
W  rite  US  today  for  pric.-s.  p,|„„,'  CooperitiM  »u'l 
•I  C»ju|i  County,  Inc.         30  North  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins  a^^^.,.  \  Z'*'"n"''' ."""  t''**  ^ 

PrZl'it'??  '  '**'  •"''  •»•"«"';  »•»«  a   grade  helfS. 

PA..       fDMr  NorrlstovW 


p,i^i-rt«hr  "  '""'   "'"  ■""■"n".  ""w  .1   grade 

k!21^v7IW  VILLAOK.        -      FLUm!.YN  FABM, 


$  I  OO.OOS  ^S-V^*-"'^  ou"t"-J}'7«^ 

AMOfl  BOTHE&'i'Sy^iSt':"  ''r^.T  ?5SJSie.  I. 


they  felt  the  railroads  could  haul  their 
milk  at  a  less  rate  by  having  this 
service  furnished.  Second,  in  order  to 
J.  the  passen^pr  trains  in  on  tiino 
and  still  haul  the  milk  it  requires  very 
rapid  work.  It  seemed  rather  inprac- 
tical  for  the  railroads  to  carry  suf- 
ficient men  to  handle  the  milk  as  rapid- 
ly as  this  should  bo  done. 

In  handing  down  its  decision  the 
Bublie  servitte  cotninission  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  shij)per8  assisted  in 
loading  the  milk  usually  to  the  extent 
of  placing  it  in  the  car  and  when  tho 
railroads  placed  the  increased  rate  in 
effect  the  Bhii)per8  on  the  most  of  the 
roads  decided  that  they  would  carry 
out  the  provision  as  stated  by  the  com- 
mission and  simply  place  the  milk  in 
the  car,  allowiiif^  the  railroad.s  to  take 
care  of  it  inside.  This  was  done  on 
a  number  of  lines. 

Milk  Prices 
From  accurate  data  collected  thru- 
out  the  country  it  is  evident  that  much 
milk  is  produced  and  sold  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  The  question 
of  taking  steps  to  regulate  tho  price  of 
milk  60  as  to  secure  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  a  fair  return  has  been  before 
the  association  but  no  stcp.'^  have  liocn 
taken  in  this  line  thus  far.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  of  tho  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  sold  in  Pittsburgh  as  to 
prices  show  that  the  biggest  question 
before  the  association  at  present  is  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  that  will  be  fair 
to  the  producers,  dealer  and  the  con- 
sumer, as  they  are  all  a  part  of  the 
business  and  must  all  be  considered. 

That  the  price  of  milk  iimst  advance 
to  the  producer  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  unrest  among  the  dairymen.  All 
over  the  Eastern  United  States  they 
are  organizing  by  counties  or  districts. 
Milk  shippers  in  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania have  an  organization.  Tho 
Erie  County  Dairymen  are  organizing. 
Shippers  in  the  Chicago  district  struck 
and  advanced  the  price  tho  past  spring. 
The  Cleveland  shippers  are  organized 
and  the  shippers  around  St.  Paul  are 
organizing,  and  so  it  goes  thruout  East- 
ern United  States.  The  producers  are 
not  making  the  position  of  uniting  to 
control  the  market  and  get  aU  they  can, 
bat  rather  uniting  to  bring  about  an  es- 
tablished dependable  price  sufficient  to 
return  them  a  reasonable  profit. 
Bespomsibillty  of  the  Dairymen 
While  this  chaotic  condition  of  tho 
market  exists  our  dairymen  are  striv- 
ing to  meet  the  responsibility  jjlaccd 
upon  them  of  j)roducing  milk  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner 
possible.  We  have  five  cow-testing 
associations  within  the  membership 
of  the  Tri-State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion. Three  of  these  have  been  in 
operation  for  one  year  and  two  for 
two  years.  Thru  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  cow-testing  association 
the  members  are  weeding  out  their  low 
producing  and  low  testing  cows  and 
building  up  their  herds  from  the  high 
producers.  They  are  studying  the 
question  of  feeding,  as  to  what  feeds  are 
most  economical  and  how  to  produce 
more  of  these  at  home.  They  are  also 
•■eady  to  grasp  any  methods  that  will 
serve  to  cut  down  the  labor  require- 
ment and  very  material  strides  are  be- 
ing made  in  all  these  lines. 

Expenditures  of  the  Association 
The  expenses  have  been  met  by 
membership  fees  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  conducting  tho  milk  rate 
'•ase  the  shippers  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute what  they  were  saving  on  the 
proposed  rate  on  one  month's  shipment, 
^any  gave  more  than  this  while  a 
number  have  never  given  anything.  The 
expenses  of  all  the  cases  have  amount- 
"•1  to  approximately  .1;5,100.  Any  ship- 
per who  has  been  benefitted  by  the 
^ork  of  the  association  should  contri- 
bute to  its  support.  This  means  every 
•hipper  west  of  Pitt«burgh. 


TREATED  WOODEN  SILOS 


Experience  with  silos  built  of  nn- 
tr(!atcd  wood  has  ahown  that  they  are 
subject  to  more  or  less  decay.  Even 
sucli  durable  material  as  heart  cypress 
or  redwood  is  not  immune.  Deteriora- 
tion usually  occurs  near  the  foundation 
of  the  silos  where  certain  conditions 
of  moisture  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  of  decay  exist.  De 
cay  may  also  attack  sappy  wood  in  any 
portion    of    the   structure. 

In  1913  about  190,000,000  board  feet 
of  high-grade  lumber  were  used  in  silo 
construction  and  the  consumption  of 
lumber  for  this  purpose  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  importance  of  some  kind 
of  preservative  treatment  to  prevent 
decay  iu  wooden  silos,  therefore,  has 
become  generally  recognized.  Several 
manufacturers  of  wood-stave  silos  are 
now  making  use  of  preservatives  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  the  silo  ma- 
terial already  treated.  Of  the  various 
preservatives  in  general  use,  a  good 
grade  of  coal-tar  creosote  is  very  satis- 
factory for  preserving  timber.  Almost 
any  thoro  method  of  treatment  with 
this  preservative  ought  to  add  to  the 
life  of  the  silo.  Superficial  methods, 
however,  such  as  applying  with  a  brush, 
dipping  in  the  preservative,  or  spraying 
are  not  sufficient.  By  far  the  best  meth- 
od is  to  have  the  staves  treated  with 
the  preservative  in  a  closed  retort  under 
pressure,  and  when  so  treated  they 
should  last  indefinitely  and  should  be 
more   satisfactory  to  the  purchaser. 

Those  who  are  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  treated  silos  should  investigate 
carefully  the  methods  used,  and  if  great- 
est permanence  is  desired  should  choose 
only  material  that  has  received  a  thoro 
pressure  treatment.  Silos  built  of  such 
material  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  reduction  in  the  swelling  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  staves,  and,  hence,  they  can 
be  kept  tight  more  easily.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  silos  built  of  well-treated 
wood  is  that  they  need  not  be  painted. 
Effect  of  Preservatlvft  Tr«atm9nt 

on  Silage 
To  determine  the  effect  of  a  preserva- 
tive treatment  upon  the  durability  of 
wood  used  in  silos,  and  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  the  treated 
wood  upon  the  surrounding  silage,  tho 
Federal  Forest  Products  Laboratory  be- 
gan experiments  in  1910  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  About 
five  years  after  the  experiments  were 
begun  the  treated  wood  had  not  com- 
menced to  decay.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  treated  wood  upon 
the  surrounding  silage  was  obtained  by 
an  independent  test  after  the  first  sea- 
son, wood  treated  with  creosote  having 
been  buried  in  the  silage  during  the 
process  of  filling.  This  contaminated 
the  silage  sufficiently  to  give  a  strong 
odor,  but  the  quantity  of  creosote  in  the 
feed  could  not  be  determined  by  analy- 
sis. This  silage  when  fed  to  cows  was 
not  relished  and  two  of  the  animals 
were  effected  slightly  by  it.  This  was 
a  very  severe  test,  however,  for  the 
wood  was  given  a  heavier  treatment 
than  is  now  considered  necessary.  More- 
over, had  the  contaminated  portion  been 
thoroly  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  sil- 
age it  is  considered  doubtful  whether 
tlie  effect  would  have  been  noticeable. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  practice.  During  tho 
several  years  in  which  it  has  been  tho 
practice  to  treat  wood  for  silos,  tho 
Dairy  Division  has  not  heard  of  a  sin- 
gle case  in  which  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals has  been  impaired  by  feeding  such 
silage. — ^Dept.    Press    Bulletin. 


UNION  DAIRY  MEETING 


The  Milk  Producers'  Association  of 
Delaware  anul  Chester  Counties  will 
hold  a  mass  meeting  at  the  New  Cen- 
tury Club  Building,  West  Chester,  Pa., 


If  You  Are  Interested jn  Securing  Some 

Fine  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 


Plan  to  Attend 

Tioga  County  Breeders' 
2nd  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

Oct.  18     WELLSBORO,  PA.      Oct.  18 

Sale  will  be  held  in  Carson's  Sale  Stable 

A  Post  Card  request  will  bring  to  you  a  copy  of  "THE 
BREEDERS'  HORN"  which  gives  information  regard- 
ing the  various  consignments.     Fine  consignments  from 

Geo.  Vanderhoof  Co. 

Middlebury  Centre,  Pa. 


Bennett   &   Latzer, 
Wellsboro,   Pa. 

John   Heinrich, 
Galeton,  Pa. 

Chas.    L.   Johnson, 
Mansfield,   Pa. 

Clarence   E.  Locey, 
Crooked  Creek,  Pa 

Elmer  N.  Rose, 

Mainesburg,  Pa. 

M.  F.  Patterson, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

D.  H.  Ford, 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Dart, 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 


W.  F.  West. 

Wellsboro,   Pa. 
W.  Gray  Rose, 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

R.  D.  Rose, 

Wellsboro,  Pa, 

O.  D.  Patterson, 
Covin<;ton,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Patterson, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Hugh   Davis, 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

V.  A.   Cleveland, 
Covington,  Pa. 


For  particulars  of  this  sale  address 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sale   Managers 

Liverpool,    New  York 


f    *  a  ^  ^  I 


an 

One  Year 
To  Pa 


For  any  Size—Direct  from  Factory  ^ 

You  can  row  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


BUYS 
THE 


m  BUHERFLY 


No.  2  Junior— .  Ught  rnnnlnr,  easy  c1e«nlnK.  cIob.  Bklmmlng.  durable 
lifetime  (uannteed  separator.  Hklina»6quarti)  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
«l«e>«ui)  to  our  bleflOOIb.  capacity  machine  Hhown  hen*— all  sold  at  Bimllar  low  prloe» 
and  on  our  llt>eral  terms  of  only  92  down  and  a  yaar  to  pay. 
Patented  Ooe-Pieee 
Aluminum  Skim- 
minc  Device,  Itutt 
Proof  end  Ettily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
infc  — Eaay  Tuni- 
int-«Sanilarir 
Frame— Open  Mlk 
and  Cream  Spouta. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL '.r^i^^', 

You  can  hare  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  tiee  for  yourself 
boweaally  one  of  these  splendid  machlnt'H  will  earn  ' 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.    Keep  U  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  . 
refund  your  tJ  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.    You  won't  t>e  out  one  penny.    You  take  j 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  I 
from  factory  offer,    iiuy  from  the  manufacturers  | 
and  eave  money.   Write  TODAY.         -^ 


w 


I  Albaugh-Dover  Co,,  2 1 6?  Marshall  iivd^  Chicago,  III. ' 


Mo.  8H 

0«m  TB,000 

« In  I. 


8-13 


^%  SUCTION-PEED  -« 

Cream  separatoR 


$80,000,000  worth  of  cream  is  lost  annually, 
due  to  turning  old-fashioned  separators  below 
speed  (19  out  of  20  farmers  turn  too  slow) 
Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  will  avoid 
this  loss — skims  clean  at  any  speed.  Over  a  million 
users.  Made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  separator  factory 
in  America. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.       -        West  Chester.  Pa. 

Branch..,  Chicago  San  Francl.co  Portland  Toroirt^ 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


Aaai  your  d..tw.     Writ,  lor  fr..  b..m.t.    YOWK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  V.rfc.  Pay 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


%/ 


*~^.l^k~x^ 


N, 


'^ 
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Veil 


Family  Health  Underwear 

THE    famous   patented 
VELLASTIC  knit  fabric 

baffles  the  colds  and    chills  resuItiiiR 
from  sudden  changes  in  temperatnr  . 
VELLASTIC  ribbed  fleece  undervvt..i 
keeps    the  body  at  an   even  tempera- 
ture, whether    you  are  indoors  or  out. 
Doctors  recommend  it. 

ety  Fleece-Lined     Elastic  Ribbed  for 
for  Warmth  Perfect  Fit 


(■..:: 


Luxurious    mner    fleece,    never   mats,    knots   or 
washes  out.     Outer  ribbed  fabric  ^iv^s  freedo 
of  movement  and  perfection  of  fit  never  expeH- 
rV7/  ' "Pi'';.';^'"^" "nderwear.  At  all  Jeallrs 
ytLLAi,llL  Union  Suits  and  separate  Parmrnts 
for  men,  ivomen  and  children,  5Jc  and  up.    ^ 


lx>ok  for  the  VELLASTIC  label. 
Write  for  Bodygard  Booklet  No. 


Utic.  Knittin,  Co..  3S0  Broadway,  New  York 
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A 


on  Saturday,  October  7,  1916  (10  A.  M. 
to  4  P.  M.).     Among  the  speakers  will 
be  L.  J.  Tabor,  Master  of  Ohio  State 
Grange;  John  A.  McSparran,  Master  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Orange;    Dr.  J.  N. 
Bosenberger,  of  the   Pennsylvania   De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  C.  F.  Pres- 
ton, Chester  County  Farm  Advisor,  The 
purpose   of  the   meeting   will  be   to  or- 
ganize   the     various    local    units    into 
county  units  and  act   on   plans   to  se- 
cure  a   higher   price   for    milk.      Every 
dairyman    of    the    two    counties    should 
make   a    special    effort    to    attend    this 
meeting. 


THE  JERSEY  SPECIAL  TO  NATION 
All  DAIRY  SHOW 


m(.\H 


SL¥c\         $125.00         S^i5«8 

Bom  March  3(1.  1918.  Biro  la  grandaon  of  King 

or  toe  PonUaoa  and  Is  from  a  twloe  32- lb.  dam. 

Dam  to  an  18-Ib.  daughter  of  a  30.72-lb.  cow. 

Here  la  a  Bargain  In  a  Purebred 

HoUteln   Bull 

STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Ltverpool.  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  $15 

7-8hoI«teln  helfcrt^ivesUri 
each,  exprcM  paid  to  your 
station  In  lota  of  6.  Bit;ti 
grade  cows  due  to  freshen 
Oct.  A  Nov.  40  high  grade 
■  1J.  17  re- 


helfers  bred  t46each. .,  ,^ 
RlBtere<l  heifers,  6  months  to 
lyearold.  JlOOeach.  3year 
old.s  bre<l  (1.50  each.  Regis- 
tered bulls  all  ages,  i 
iOBXi  C.  REAOAN, 

TuUjr.  N.  T 


^ ^ 

I  The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

berd  sire's  darn,  as'a  senior  4  yr.  old,  has  the  following 
^"K^-.**irS?'lS^=„^''*- 32.81b.  butter;  30  da.  133  2; 
XttSr»    J^'^i''-    "*'■  •'*™  made  1056  lb.  In  365  days. 


I9SAMERICAN 

'Upward  CRIAMP 

.SEPARATOR 

'»«>»  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran- 
teed. EMyrunniiiB,  easily  cleanwl 
Sikiiin  warm  or  cold  milk.      Bowls 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  |.i  MM2.  ■al.krlici.N.Y 


7-8  Holstein  heifer  calves  9  lOtot  15 
Express  paid  In  lots  of  5.  Now  is 
the  Ideal  time  to  start  them  and 
have  them  ready  for  grass  next 
spring;  a  10  wk  old  helfercalt;  from 
Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  recently  con- 
signed direct  to  the  County  Fair 
grounds,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  was  a 
lue  ribbon  winner.  Have  others 
equally  as  good  and«an  please  you. 
Bargains  in  registered  beifersand 
bulls,  all  ages.  Write  your  wants. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM.  C.  W. 
Kllto,  Jr.  CortUnd,  N.  Y. 


^''f'J^S'"'"  ^am'and  granddam,"io83'rb."in  365  days 
J  4;18  per  oent  fat  for  year. 
Foiled  BuU  calves  tlOO  up.    Catalog  for  stamp 


and  4."l8  per  eent  fattoryiwu-T 

-         ."*»  BuU  calves  $100  up.    v.».«.„»  ,„.  oiauip. 

••Wfe  I.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 




'Quit  the  Holstein  Business?   No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Heifflr°^iiSL^J[''il  *"''  i"*  "    prices  too  low  to   print. 
neiiercalvea.helfer8andcows.no  bluff-we  must  sell 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

lUte  Stock  Farm.  Stockbrtdfe,  N.T.formsrly  MunaasTUlt 


BALED    SHAVINGS 

0»car  tmlth  a  Sont,     Staf  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Reg.    Holstein       ?•*"<»"  S  months  old  from 
p.  a.  OBAYBlLL.  Blrd-ln-Hand.  Lano.  Co..  Pa 

Ayrshires    d^uS^er'd**""'""'®-     ■*  great  foun- 
W.  R.  TUCKER.  •   Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Registered    Holstein    and    Guernsfy    bulla    fr«m 


I '""""'■""""'"" '"""" ""•• "I.M 11" n.iH ...,..„ „„„, 

I  Jersey   Cattle  for  Profit  ,^S"'^'^S^ 

I   Heirers  8.50  and  up.  All  regtate^d 

I  R.  F.  SHANNOJ^.  Ren8hawBIdg.,PlttebS?rh.Pa 

' •"•Miiiiiiiini • uiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiini ii,iii„„„t„„ iimiuh.i,,,,,,,,,,,, „„ 


Holsteins     „ 

•nd   De  Kol  strains.    Prices  »3b 'to  $70 

BROOK  DALE  FARM,  GREENVILLE,  Del 


2  bulls    ready  for    s^rvioe  and    bull 
calves  under  1  yr.  old.  Johanna,  Poaeh 


Reg.  Guernseys  "o™"'?*  bull   ealvesat    reason- 
write  (^  partlculan..  ^""^^U^:  '^^^""^l 

i^l^y  Cables  _^^!i^rn'oted  ""'^l^,^  iS'  '^ 


world.        FRED.  G.  RUNK, 


Allentown,  Pa 


SSSPb^^A^cYk  ^^^^    -^^^ll^l^'-i!!'    Ayrghire  Bull     Ca.vesf„>m  heifers  wh«e  dams 
EDWIN  B.  MAULK,  COATE8VILLB  PA.  I  R.-^EMPLETOn"    ^g  "^"^   ^-  ^-  ^'^1^^,^  p. 

ballSban  D" 

"P^^'D  ?i  S"^j^M^t.°^  ^  century  the  name 


r 


»?'f^i 


.bwi. 


"Ball-Band"  has  stood  for  everything 
that  is  good,  strong  and  serviceable  in 
Footwear.  Today  55,000  dealers  sell  and  re- 
commend it  and  nine  million  people  wear  it. 

"Ball-Band"  Boots  have  wear  built  into  them  They 
are  vacuum  cured.  During  the  vulcanizing,  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  makes  fabric  and  rubber  one  solid  piece. 

"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable.  It  feels 
good  on  your  feet 

Whatever  style  of  Rubber  Footwear  you  want, 
look  for  the  Red  Ball  and  get  "Ball-Band."  Most 
dealers  sell  it,  but  if  yours  does  not,  write  us  and 
we  11  see  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear."  illustrates  the  right  kind 

of  footwear  for  different  kinds  of  outdoor  work. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  366  Water  St..  Miihawaka.  Indiana 

"ThtHoust  Tkat  Payt  Millions  for  Quality" 


When  a  big  locomotive  down  in  Wa- 
terloo,  Iowa,   on    the   night  of  October 
8th,  blows  a  warning  toot  to  get  aboard, 
it  will  signal  the  launching  of  one  of 
the    most    novel    projecta    ever   devised 
by  a  live  stock  association,  for  it  means 
that  the  Jersey  cattle  special  train   is 
about  to  leave  the  National  Dairy  Con- 
gress Show  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  its 
flying  trip  to  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
at   Springfield,   Mass.     A    total   of   168 
Jersey  cows  and  bulls,  the  show  herds 
of    ten    prominent    exhibitors,    contain- 
ing the  champions  and  grand  champions 
at  all  the   western  shows,   will   occupy 
the  ten  Arms  palace  cars  which,  with 
four  Pullmans,  will  make  up  the  train. 
Nine  prominent  Jersey  States  are  send- 
ing their  best  to   Springfield.     The  far 
West,  the  Middle  West  and  the  South- 
west   have    chosen    the    pick    of    their 
herds  for  the  supreme  competition  with 
the  cream  of  the  Bast  at  the  World's 
greatest  dairy  exposition. 

Never  before  has  so  large  and  valu- 
able a  shipment  of  cattle  been  made  on 
any  one  train,  for  a  careful  estimate 
shows  that  $250,000  would  not  approxi- 
mate their  cost;  but  the  trip  of  these 
Jersey  prize  winners  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  journey  from  one  show  ring 
to  another.  It  is  an  educational  tour, 
a  pilgrimage  to  show  the  farmers  and 
breeders  and  consumers  of  milk  pro- 
ducts along  the  train's  route  what  the 
country's  best  Jersey  cows  look  like, 
and  to  give  them  in  concrete  form  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  dairying. 

The  Flying  Jerseys  will  make  three 
stops  —  Indianapolis,     Columbus     and 
Utica,   N.   Y.     Magnificent  dairy   cele- 
brations   will   be    held   et   these    cities. 
At    Indianapolis,    the    first    stop,    local 
celebrities    as    well    as    all    the    State 
Dairymen's    Associations    and    the    In- 1 
diana  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  welcome ' 
the    Flying    Jerseys.      At    Columbus    a 
similar    ovation    will    be    given    them. 
From  Columbus  the  Jersey  special  will 
leave   for  Utica,  N.  Y.,   where  a   huge 
celebration    will   be   held   in   its   honor. 
They   will  arrive   in  Springfield,   Mass., 
on    Thursday,   October    12,    where    they 
will  be  taken  to  their  spacious  quarters 
in  the   new  dairy  barns  on   the  exposi- 
tion grounds,  where,  after  a  short  rest 
from   their  strenuous  eflTorts,   they   will 
be  ready  to  enter  the  ring  for  the  final 
competition  in  the  National  Daiy  Show 
held  October  12  to  21.  ' 

The  Jersey  special  train  is  something 
mo,Tc    than    a    spectacular    event.      It 
marks  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  pure- 
bred live  stock  development.     It  shows 
that   Jersey    breeders    are    fully    aware 
of   the    immense   possibilities    for    their 
breed.     It  ia   but   one  of  the  series   of 
great    progressive    moves   made   by   the 
American    Jersey    Cattle    Club    in    the 
past    year.      The    effect    of    the    Flving 
Jerseys    will    be    far-reaching.      It  'will 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  breeding  of  better 
dairy   cattle;    it   will    forcibly    convince 
the    consumers   of   dairy   products    that 
quality  in  milk  and  butter  is  as  much  to 
be  sought  for  as  quality   in   any  other 
product,  and  it  will  proclaim  to  the  na- 
tion the  fact  that  the  dairy  farmer  is 
coming  into  his  own. 
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RED  CROSS 
FARM 

POWDER 

* 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  hich  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  f;irin  powder  will 
save  you  fmin  {?.?  to  ^5  per  hundred 
l>oiinds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  dcvcjopjni! 
hirming  with  explosives  our  booklet  jives 
the  latest,  nir)st  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  V.rite  for  HANb 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  407. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  di;i!vrv  in  towns  still  op.n. 
Get  the  Orders  retultins  from  our  con. 
tinuous  heaoy  adoertising.  You  ne<d 
not  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name   or  bank     reference   when   writitig. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 

IForld's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,    Delaware 


TYGERT 

Fertili 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

1U«SIDI«RT  OF  TMt  AMIKICAH  ASKI.    CHfM.   CO. 


HARRIS  STANCHIONSi 


insure  increased  profiu  from  jFour  herd.  They 
make  cow«  comfortable,  aie  easily  and  econom- 
ical!, installed      Made  of  «teel.  wood-lined. 

FREE  i""»»'«»ed  Catalog  ^^ 

.      ,  describes  the  Harris  Line  of  Tabor- 

Mving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  for  ittoday. 
The  Hams  Mfg.  Co.  300  Main  Si.     Salem.  Ohio 
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-Jienca  of  ItiitUr  Makins' 
"on.    Send  po«t  card. 
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PARTVT^  Before  Uuylnjr,  lovestlgat*  Al»- 
-*■  -i  *AViVlw_J  bania  farms.  They  are  iinaurpM*- 
th.  rr   a    »..        ..       *o  by  farms  In  any  other  part  ot 

win.2I2P?K2'i2""'J*=»°?*'v''"**"""1  plenty  of  It:  mfi* 

,^S,r-^  **>  •♦"^  «»•■■  *<"*  Never  anln  so  cheap.  U» 
us  show  them  to  you.  Write,  H.  V.  Ho^  UrtiplM.  tt 
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HAY 

W.  D  POWER  I  CO.        Ml  W.  SM  St.  Nsv  Vsrt  H 

are  the  larRest  handlers  of  commission  h«r  A 

tn  greater  New  York;  If  you  have  liay  to  dis-  Z 

pose  of  communicate  with  them  Y 

^^^^      HAY 


BOOKS 


For  niinters.  Trappers.  Fur 
Traders  Ta!tlderml8t«.  Flsher- 
mon.     Sportsmen ,    Csmpfrt. 

--,,_  J    „  ProBpect-ors,     Fur     FnrmW. 

S^lfi"?  ?.!'''    Golden   Sr-il  Cirowers.  Etc.  nexorlptl"' 

ft^l?^,u^A^,-     .      ^     ^-    HARDING  PubltehW. 

71  North  Ohio   Avenue  Columbus.  Ohio 


PATENTS    That  Protect  and 


P»y 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Sssrck 
■   "—  "OOKS  AND  ADVICE  Fll««^ 


October  7,  1916. 


Veteri(Mrp 

MHHinillli'^ 

f*"*       ConductMl  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

I        AAvice   thru    this   dei>artmciit    is    free    | 
I    4/»  our  subscribers.     Eat-h  coinrauniration    | 
'     .hould    state    history    and    symptoms   of    | 
the    case    in    full;     also    the    name    and    = 
Tddress  of  writer.      Initial's  omly  wril  be     . 
published.      We    cannot    make    reply    by    . 
mail      This   is  one  of  tlit;   most  valuable 
columns  of  the  iwiper  and  we  invito  read- 
ers  to  miikf  use  of    it.      Clippings   from 
^is    column,    when    properly    preserved 
land    classified,    make    onu    of    the    most 
valuable  medical   symposiums  a  farmer- 
itockman  can  obtain. 


iiiiiiii*VM<iiiti>>iiiu  inmHiirriHiiiiiiiui" 


Crooked  Legs. — Ringbone — I  have  a 
flve-year-old  horse  that  was  born  with 
crooked  legs.  He  has  never  yet  straight- 
ened on  his  joints,  besides,  he  is  some- 
wrhat  knee-sprung  and  growing  more  so 
every  year.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this 
ailmentt  I  also  wish  to  know  whether 
or  not  a  mare  that  has  ringbone  is  like- 
ly to  transmit  this  disease  to  her  off- 
spring. E.  B.,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J.  — 
Your  five-year-old  horse  seems  to  have 
come  honestly  by  his  deformity  and 
when  the  knees  of  a  horse  tilt  forward 
from  natural  conformation,  very  little 
can  be  done  to  remedy  this  defect.  How- 
ever, heavy  pulling,  over  driving  and 
such  like  are  sure  to  make  him  worse. 
Bub  back  tendons  with  alcohol  once  a 
day.  Veterinarians  and  the  leading 
breeders  of  horses  are  pretty  certain 
that  ringbofte  is  an  hereditary  disease, 
or  at  least  a  ringboned  mare  is  pretty 
sure  to  either  have  colts  wdth  bony 
bunches  on  the  pasterns  at  birth,  or 
they  will  appear  sometime  later  in  life. 
I  advise  you  against  using  a  mare  for 
breeding  purposes  that  has  ringbone, 
particularly  if  it  came  on  her  in  early 
life. 

Feeding  Poor  Ration. — I  wish  you 
could  tell  me  what  can  be  done  for  an 
April  pig  that  has  lost  the  use  of  his 
hind  quarters.  This  pig  has  been  fed 
on  whole  corn  and  slop.  A.  P.  D.,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa. — It  must  be  understood  by 
hog  raisers  that  corn  and  slop  do  not 
make  a  balanced  ration  for  growing  pigs 
and  whenever  this  diet  is  kept  up  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  pigs  will  grow  fat, 
but  the  bones,  ligaments,  tendons  and 
muscles  of  body  are  not  properly  nour- 
ished on  accxjunt  of  their  being  too  lit- 
tle mineral  and  not  enough  protein  con- 
tained in  this  food  supply.  Feed  more 
oats,  oil  meal  or  tankage  and  green 
feed,  or  roots;  then  your  hogs  will  soon 
show  improvement.  Give  the  hog  ten 
grains  ground  nux  vomica,  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  gentian  and  a  teaspoonful 
powdered  charcoal  at  a  dose  in  feed, 
three  times  a  day,  and  discontinue  feed- 
ing corn  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Atrophy. — I  have  noted  about  every 
answer  in  your  department  for  years  but 
have  never  seen  a  case  like  mine.  I 
have  a  large  young  mare  that  foaled  a 
large  colt  and  in  the  morning  when  I 
found  her  she  appeared  weak  in  her  hind 
parts.  I  did  nothing  for  her  for  ten 
days,  thinking  she  would  get  strong 
again,  but  she  did  not,  so  I  called  a 
veterinarian  who  said  she  was  weak  in 
one  stifle.  He  blistered  it,  but  since  then 
she  shows  where  the  trouble  is,  by  a 
sweenied  condition  of  the  muscles  of 
hip.  Our  veterinarian  examined  her  care- 
fully, says  there  is  no  bones  broken,  but 
some  of  the  nerves  were  injured  at 
foaling  time.  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate an  answer  thru  the  veterinary 
column.  L.  A.  H.,  Erie,  Pa. — Your  mare 
iajured  herself  at  time  of  foaling;  now 
her  ailment  will  be  best  treated  by  feed- 
ing her  soane  oats  as  well  as  plenty  of 
grass  and  stimulating  the  atrophied 
muscles  with  counter-irritating  lini- 
ments. Perhaps  your  veterinarian  had 
better  inject  subcutaneously  with  a  hy- 
podermic syringe  in  several  places,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  part  of  the  wasted 
muscles,  five  minims  of  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  high-strung  animals  this 
treatment  will  produce  considerable  irri- 
tation and  pain  for  10  or  12  hours;  there- 
fore, it  may  be  good  practice  to  wait 
until  the  colt  is  weaned  before  this 
treatment  ia  applied.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  bost  treatment  for  muscular 
atrophy. 

Bunches  on  Hind  Leg. — One  of  my 
cows  has  small  bunches  on  hind  leg. 
•Applying  blisters  fails  to  reduce  them. 
These  bunches  appear  to  be  underneath 
the  skin.  I  also  have  a  colt  that  I  be 
lieve  is  troubled  with  worms.  M.  J.  XL, 
Corning,  N.  Y.  —  A|)ply  tincture  iodine 
to  bunches,  throe  times  a  week.  Mix 
together  equal  parts  of  powdered  sul- 
phate iron,  salt  and  ground  gentian  and 
Rive  yearling  colt  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
dose,  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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To  Light  Your  House  and  Bam 
To  Cook  Your  Meals 

Ask  the  good  woman  who  cooks  on  a  carbide  range  and 
lights  her  home  with  carbide  lights — 

She  will  tell  you  that  Union  Carbide  is  doing  more  for 
country  home  folks  and  country  home  life  tiian  any 
discovery  or  invention  of  this  age. 

She  will  tell  you  that  her  Carbide-range  has  added      He  will  tell  you  that  he,  himself,  not  only  comes  in  for 


to  her  health  and  happiness  by  shortening  her 
kitchen  hours  and  by  making  her  cooking  a  much 
simpler  and  easier  task. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  range  is  a  practical  duplicate 
of  her  city  cousin's  gas  range  and  that  she  turns 
the  fire  off  and  on  with  a  twist  of  her  wrist— saving 
all  the  time  and  doing  away  with  all  the  bother 
and  dirt  connected  with  handling  fuel  and  ashes. 

She  will  tell  you  that  all  these  advantages  are  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  help  towards  keeping  both  herself 
and  her  kitchen  clean  and  cool  during  hot  weather 
months. 

She  will  tell  you  that  her  carbide  lights  in  every  room 
and  out  on  the  porch  are  the  cleanest,  whitest  and 
most  beautiful  lights  in  the  world. 

She  will  tell  you  too,  that  all  these  lights  are  equipped 
with  "friction  igniters"  to  "light  up"  instantly  with 
the  pull  of  a  little  ornamental  brass  wire  rod. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  handsome  bronze  and  brass 
fixtures  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  itself,  has 
doubled  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  her  home. 

You  must  ask,  too,  the  man  of  the  house  about 
Union  Carbide  itself — 

He  will  tell  you  that  in  weight  and  bulk  Union  Carbide 
is  quite  like  coal — that  he  gets  his  supply  at  factory 
prices,  and  that  he  gets  it  direct  from  the  company's 
warehouse  in  his  district. 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  Union  Carbide  comes  in  blue 
and  gray  22  inch— hundred  pound  "drums"  (cans) 
— easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a  six  month's  or  a  year's 
supply  on  hand  in  a  comer  of  his  barn  or  shed. 


his  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  lights  in  the  home  but  he  has  his  own  car- 
bide lights  throughout  his  barns  and  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  round  about— big  brilliant  ball  lights 
operated  the  same  as  the  house  lights  without 
matches. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  the  double  benefits  of  both 
lighting  and  cooking  make  Union  Carbide  by  faur 
the  most  economic^  and  desirable  lighting  and 
cooking  service  for  country  homes. 

And  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best  proof  that  this  is  all 
so  is  the  fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  over  300,000 
country  home  users  to  whom  we  now  supply  Union 
Carbide  in  the  little  blue  and  gray  drums. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  handsome  advertising  book- 
lets giving  complete  information  —  with  many 
illustrations. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.19 


New  York  City 
42nd  St.  Buildins 


ChicaRO,   III. 
Peoples  Gaa  Building 


San  Francisco,  CaL 
Kohl  Buildinc 


I 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Company  Dept.19 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  advertising  literature. 
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Death  to  Heaves 


Iloave,  Conch,  I>lst«aip«r 
and  Ii 


NEwflON     S    "andnndlgTmtloa  Cnr» 

ftoin«oas««  eured  by  1st  or  2nd  SI  ean. 
Threo  cans  are  guarantsed  to  oura 
rofundsd. 


The  orlBtniU  and  th<»  up-to-datA 
Standnrd  Veterinary  Remedy  for  Hcivos ;  free  booklet 
explains  fully.    M  years  sale  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  CAUSE- 
INDIGESTION.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Safe.    Most  economical.    Excellont  for  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
l.OO  por  run  at  dealers,  at  same  price  by  parcel  post. 

TH£  MEWTON  KKMKOV  CO.,  ToUdo,  Old* 


^^ 


Only  mill  that  trrinds  oat 

hulls,  in  one  oiioriilion,  fine 

cnotiRh  tof<'o<lswino.  Grinds 

car  corn,  snapped  corn,  oat.s. 

I  whcat.ryc. alfalfa, katir corn 

i  with  .stalk,    rfa-vine.''.  cow 

I  peas -in  liictaiiythiiitr  I'linil.ibli'. 

1,000  to  3,000  Bushels 
Per  Set  of  Plates 

Sn villi?  in  cost  of  plates  soon  pnyn 

[  for  KriniliT.       I'lulcs    ore    seff- 

I  sharpcninn,  silent  runninjf.  Bi'lf- 

liliK'iin^.      Riinnini;  cini'ty  ilnca 

not  iniiirethem.    Ten  days  frea 

'  trial.  Vahial)!)'  feO(lin>rlii«ik  fiie. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
<    ^.1  Cast  St.,  Crown  Point,  Indr 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  sitin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  Ihem  rIgKI  |  nial<>< 
tliein  into  coatH  (for  men  and  women), 
robes.  riiiTH  or   (jfittves  when  ordtTed. 

Yuurfiir  eoodH  will  cont  you  li'fis  tban 
to  buy  tlKMU.  and  bu  worth  more.  Our 
illuslrstad  ealalog  irives  a  lot  of  in- 
forNintion  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
THhiablu  liooic  except  \x\wn  rei|Uest. 

It  tells  how  to  talce  off  and  care  for 
bide.s;  how  and  when  we  pay  Iha  Iraighl 
balli  ways  i  about  our  safe  dveintr  pro- 
cess whii-h  is  a  tremendous  advantatro 
to  the  custiirner.  especially  on  horse 
hidss  and  call  skins  i  about  the  fur 
jroodsand  iraino  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  corr»'ct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOO  8PAVIN,PUFF  or  TUOROCOUPIN, 

hut 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  BfG.U.S.PAT.  OFf , 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  eame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces    Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

MutclM  or  Uesmenti.  Enlsrged  OUndi.  Goitres. 
Weni.  Cyin.  Allayi  p»in  quicltly.  Price  81.00  ind  $2,011 
■   bottle   at  drujiiitt  or  delivered.     Manufactured  only  b| 

W.F.YOUNQ,  P.  O.F..  154  Temple  SI„8prlngfl«ld.MaM. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    cure    for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HITMAN  RRMKDY  for  Rh«a* 
mntlsni,  Npralns,  More  1'hroat,  eta.,  It 

is  invalualile. 

Kvery  bottle  of  (''nnstic  nnlsnm  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (five  »«tlsfa<-ti<in.  Trice  St.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druKurlFts,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charires  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.    Address 

THI  LlWRIHCI-WILLIilSCOKPiHT.CUTsUnd,  Ohio. 


M 


cut  ion    Penn.sylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Main-Electric-Light 

Electnc  Iron  ElectricToaster,  Electric  PercuUtorTw^H^ter 
CurliDg  Iron.  Sewing  Machine  Motor,  Washing  MachfnT  Churn 

tX^h^P'-f.^'  \°AS'«''  P'""^  «■•«  «'«"  of  ^e  convenieS 
to  be  had  with  a  MAIN  ELECTRIC  PLANT.       "-"""="'«"<»» 

fngTne"""  ^  """^  ''^'"''"  *'"'"'^  "o""  ^  "^'l  drive  from  the 

oWnfg^S^^;^Krl^:ti^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cient  Storage  Battery  furnishes   the  electricUv    wMnS  T  ^  ^ 
rthtVv'e^J^'Lle''"'"^  *'^  battery.-Cost  2  toSc^er  day 
^iJll^let^^t^^^^^^^  FiveYears-A.ea- 

™ifirro?St^ir  '  ^-*-*^^^^-«t    over-charging- 

(Tc^  P  ^^t^JL^T^i^^^^^  '"^^t  a"  requirements,  7  light 

WO  L..  r.)  at  $76.95;  12  hght,  37.50.75,100.150,200  andiip. 

Write  for  our  80-pagecatalog  and  other 
interesting  literature— Today,   Dept.  3. 

MAIN  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO 

PITTSBURGH. 

World-s  Largest  Btcluslve  Manufacturer,  of  Farm  Electric  Ltehtlng-   Plant.. 


LheStock 

BREEDING    COLLIES    ON    A    FARM 


Collie   breeding  may  well  bo   carried 
on  as  a  side  issue  on   a  farm.     It  can 
be  made  a  very  pleasant  hobby,  and  a 
profitable  business  for  a  girl  or  a  boy. 
Little  is  required  in  the  way  of  really 
hard  work,  and  the  care  and  attention 
necessary    might    be    termed   recreation 
instead.      Collies    are    naturally    hardy. 
Their  long  heavy  coats  are  proof  that 
they  are  perfectly  adaptable  to  rough, 
cold  weather.     They  are  seldom  ill  and 
require  little   care   or   fussing   as   com- 
pared with  other  breeds  of  dogs.  Thoy 
are    noted    for    their    intelligence    and 
ability  to  be  easily  trained  for  use  with 
other    animals.      They    are    gentle,    af 
fectionate  and  make  excellent  playmates 
for    young    children.      They    are    good 
watch  dogs,  and  for  one  whose  life  is 
lonely  or  secluded,  a  collie  makes  a  vary 
companionable  friend. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  pure- 
bred registered  dogs  are  the  only  kind 
to  consider.  Study  pedigree  liucs,  so 
as  to  learn  the  most  desirable  famines 
of  collies.  You  may  not  have  the  idea 
of  exhibiting  your  dogs  at  first,  but  if 


Xf  I  eon  only 
makt$telrar 
profit  on  an 
tnaine,Ican 
buu  a  good 
farm  each 
year.  M'hat 
more  ooultl  I 
ank-r 
Ed.II.Witte. 
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a  small  kennel  and  a  stout  chain  ar« 
sufficient.  (Jollies  are  active  by  nl'" 
and  they  must  have  plenty  of  exerci,!? 
be  strong  of  bono  and  body,  and  in  I 
of  health  and  spirit.s.  Also  they  ,ul 
not  wear  a  heavy  collar  constantlyt 
the  rubbing  will  wear  ofT  the  beaufif! 
ha.ry    ruff,    which    is   their    chief  ^ 

The  best  arrangement  is  to  have  8„« 
simple  little   house   with   a  high    tt? 
wire    fence    surrounding.     A    dis'cardi, 
colony   house    that    has    been   used  f! 
chickens    can    be    adapted    nicely 
should  bo  large  enough  for  an  adult 
enter,  free  from  drafty  holes  and  cracb 
and  yet  be  thoroly  open  for  sunlight  a„H 
ventilation.     The  floor  should  be  rais 
from  the  ground  to  prevent  dam,,„ej 

and  there  should  be  some  kind  of  no  !' 
or  platform,  so  that  dogs  and  puLe^ 
can  he  in  the  sun  and  not  be  i/';*^ 
we  or  mud.  Frequent  whitewashia 
will  keep  It  clean  and  free  from  verj^^ 
Give  plenty  of  clean  water. 

Milk  is  the  best  food  for  young  pap, 
w.th   addition   of  stale   bread    or  'o^' 
as  they  grow  older.     A  mixed  diet  o 
house  scraps  is  ideal  for  dogs,  say  n 
meat,  L3  starches,  and  1-3  vegetable. 
If  you  have  a  number  of  dogs,  however 
this  supply  IS  soon  exhausted  and  mm 
be  supplemented  by  corn  meal  mush  an 
.log  biscuits.    Give  plenty  of  bones  and 
a  raw  one  once  a  week  if  possible.    A 
ffood  dog  book  should   be  followed  fo- 
he  details  of  feeding  and   care.  Pups 
frequently   come   in   litters   of   eight  or 
nine    but  not  more  than  six  should  be 
raised  or  they  are  apt  to  be  weakling;. 
If  the  mother  is  young  or  out  of  con- 
dition, even  fewer  is  advisable.    Sell  a' 
he  age  of  six  or  eight  weeks.     They 
ravel  best  then  and  are  most  desirable 
Unless   of   exceptional   breeding,   male, 
bruig  almost  twice  as  much  as  femaj 
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Arrow 

Collars 

THAN  OTHER  COLLARS  AND  HAVE 
AMPLE    CRAVAT    SLIDE    SPACE 

CLutTT,  PtABODT  A  Co..  Inc.,  Mat.r, 


DOCILE  AND  INTELLIGENT, 
you  continue  in  the  business  you  will 
want  to;  not  only  for  the  pleasure  and 
pride  but  also  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  best  show  dogs  and  their  progeny 
are  always  the  ones  to  command  the  best 
prices,  tho  all  champions  are  not  good 
sires. 

The    beginner    should    perhaps    start 
with    females   only.     Sires   with   a   re- 
putation are  usually   too  expensive  for 
the  small  breeder  to  own,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  make  some  arrangement  by  which 
I  you   can   patronize   the  good   when   de- 
sired.    The  color  you  select  is  chiefl> 
a    matter    of   personal    choice,"  whether 
black,  sable,  tricolor,  or  pure  white.  As 
your  profits,  tho,  depend  on  your  sales, 
it  would  be  best  to  select  a  type  most 
popular  in  your  community.    The  cheap- 
est way  to  start  is  to  buy  a  puppy  as 
soon  as  weaned,  6  or  8  weeks  old.    Thus 
jou    will    have    the   pleasure   and   prac- 
tice of  watching  her   thru   the  various 
stages    of    teething    and    shedding    her 
baby  coat.  Guiding  the  michievous  ways 
of    puppyhood    is    itself    a    training    m 
patience. 

For  a  somewhat  larger  investment  you 
can  secure  a  mature  female  already 
bred,  and  then  the  experience  of  pup- 
pies will  start  you  early  in  your  career. 
Unless  you  have  had  considerable  pre- 
vious experience  in  care  of  dogs  it  is 
perhaps  wise  to  get  something  not  too 
expensive  to  experiment  on.  Accidents 
will  happen  and  beginners  can  make 
some   grievous   mistakes. 

Some  enclosure  is  necessary  as  regis- 
tered dogs  are  too  valuable  to  let  run 
I  wild  over  the  country  and  every  farm 
Mog    should    be    kept    ftt    home.      Just 


WHAT  TYPE  OFSHEEP  TO  RAISE? 

In  the  September  16  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  Mr.  R.  B.  Co«n  .«.„ 
a  good  account  of  the  sheep  situatio^n  in 
southwestern    Pennsylvania.     He    made 
a  statement,  however,  of  an  experiment 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State   College  in 
which  the  results  show  a  slight  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Shropshires  as  com- 
pared  with   the  Delaine   Merino  breed. 
This  experiment  did  not  show  that  the 
Merino  breed  is  unprofitable  or  that  the 
breed  ia  destined  to  disappear. 

When  100  percent  lambs  were  raised, 
the  Dela.ne  Merinos  were  equally  as  pro- 
fitable  as  the  Shropshires.  The  advan- 
age  of  the  Shropshire  breed  was  due 
0  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
lambs  can  be  raised  from  them  than  the 
Merinos  because  of  a  higher  proportion 
of  twins  and  triplets. 

The  Merino  breed  of  C  type;  that  is, 
a    Merino    possessing   no    folds    on    the 
body,  has  advantages  over  many  of  the 
mutton  breeds  which  should  be  consider- 
ed   by   the  farmer.     These  sheep  have 
proven  to   be   hardier  and   require   less 
detail    of    management    than    mutton 
sheep     In  the  experience  obtained  with 
the  College  flocks,  the  Delaine   Merino 
sheep  were  more  resistant  to  parasites 
and  are  longer  lived.     They  also  flock 
'«    larger   numbers   and    can    be    raised 
and  maintained  in  good  condition  with 
Joss   grain    in   the    ration    than    mutton 
breeds  of  sheep. 

The  mutton  lambs,  however,  when  fit- 
ted for  market,  bring  a  higher  price 
per  pound  than  Merino  lambs.  The 
value  of  wool  from  the  Merino  is  great- 
er than  from  the  Shropshire  sheep  and 
the  fact  that  their  cost  of  maintenance 
IS  less  oflFsets  the  greater  return  from 
the  Shropshire  in  the  form  of  mutton 
when  the  same  percentage  of  lambs  is 
raised  by   the  two  breeds. 

The  exj.oriment  shows  that  the  prefer- 
•■"cc  of  breed  should  bo  made  with  refer- 
ence to  local  conaitiouB,     Tho  P^laine 
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Tt  ia  natural  for  a  hoe  to  wallow.  Provide 
.  wX™  close  to  the  feedinif  grounds,  to 
■  uich  add  Dr.  H.ss  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
*?A«ionally  The  hotrs  will  constanUy 
SS«  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
fhf  feed  trouuh:  while  the  DIP  will  kiU 
he  ifce  and  cleinse  the  skin,  the  DRIP 
will  destroy  the  germs  of  disease  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 

Dr.  Hess 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  laDon  makes  70  to  100  gaUons  Mlotlon 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping:  it  is  a  guar- 
anteed remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short. 
Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease,  'n  valuable  for  dis- 
infecting sinks,  drains  roughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bottles,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 


1  gallon 
can  $1.00 

Smaller  pkgi. 
aa  low  as  25c 

Izotpt  In  far 

West  and 

Canada 


Does  not  Kum,  color  or  blister. 
Makes  stock  comfortable. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland.  Olilo 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
TarJiage  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
Ellwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bldg.,Phll&. 


Hounds  -  Hounds  -  Hounds 

Why  not  a  well  bred  and  broke  fox,  coon  or  rabbit 
bound,  broke  to  field  and  guaranteed.  Fox,  coon  and 
rabbit  bound  pups.  SS  each.  Rend  atiiDtp  for  photos. 
H.  C.  LYTLE,  Fredrlcksburg,  Ohio 
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I  1}«^'oto..»,l  i\    T    f^    T>:»^    Either  sex.  | 
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s  Eenrlceable  Boars — Bred  Rllts  j 

I  J.  CARL  JEWETT,  Mason  MIoh.  I 
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LAROC  BERKSHIRE*  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Seventy  selected  fall  boars  welgblng  In  growlnx  rig, 
not  fat,  226  to  320  pounds  at  six  aud  seven  months. 
Sired  by  thousand  pouud  boars.  You  cannot  buy 

blccer  or  better  ones.    Send  fur  list. 
B.C.  ft  H.  B.  HAHPENUINU,  Box  45,  Dundee.   N.Y 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

Mnrin  boars,  fall  gilts  and  young  pigs  foifsale.  Satla- 
laetlon  or  money  refunded  Hend  for  catalog.  Prices 
very  reasonable.      H.  (JRIMHIIAW,    N orlh  East,  Pa. 


O  T  P  Vtrra  Silver  Strain,  S9  each,  8  weeks 
vy.  X.  \^/.  JTigS  old.  Reg.  free.  AIhoB.  r.  K. 
ooekerals.  Parks'  Strain,  $1.50  each  In  lots  of  5  or  more. 
BRUBAKER  BROS..  R.  2,      MUniutown.    Pa. 


ChMttr  Whittt  Jt  0. 1.  C'l.  Seg  7r«  *"'' '" 


tlon  and  safe  ke livery  guaranteed. 
DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn 


. .  Satlafao- 

t:NfTERPRI8E 
Prop..  Troy.  P». 


Hamn«hir<k  Rrtaro  white  belted  beauties.  8sr- 
xiaiupsnire  DOarS  vicablo  age  and  younger, 
uwust  Ijiwn  Farm,  Box  2,       Uird-ln-lland.  Pa. 


Registered    Berkshires 

BDWIN  B.  MAULE,  CoateevlUe.  Pa. 


Larcfa  RarkthlraSiwina  R^K<<it«red  Hignuradt 
aHJif.  •'•'*•''•«*  «WinB  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
HOME  FARM,  Center  Valley,  Pa 


TO  AT)  has  raised  the  price  of  ei 

wir7  ,»  '*1« "    '    <'   Swine. 
WIEL  H.  TOPE.  R.  D.  8. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


15—251 


Merino  is  favored  under  coinditioais 
where  grazing  is  the  main  source  of 
maintenance  for  the  breeding  flock  and 
tho  lambs  fitted  for  market  on  grass; 
also,  when  sheep  are  kept  in  large  num- 
bers and  sub.jected  to  severe  weather 
conditions.  Their  resistance  to  cold 
and  rain  is  duo  to  their  being  protected 
by  a  denser  fleece  than  mutton  sheep, 
which  is  well  supplied  with  yolk  (oil), 
thus  preventing  moisture  from  saturat- 
ing the  fleece. 

Tho  Shropshires  and  most  mutton 
breeds  as  compared  with  the  smoother 
bodied  Merinos  are  likewise  favored 
under  certain  conditions.  In  smaller 
flocks  of  50  or  150  sheep,  where  the 
ob.ject  is  to  produce  grain-fed  lambs  de- 
manding the  highest  market  price,  the 
mutton  lambs  are  preferable.  Under  the 
following  conditions  mutton  breeds  are 
desirable;  when  housing  facilities  arc 
adequate;  where  details  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flock  in  regard  to  proper  ro- 
tation of  pastures  for  the  prevention  of 
losses  from  parasitic  infestations  can 
bo  practiced;  where  lambs  are  marketed 
early  in  the  season  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  market  price;  where  grain 
feeding  can  be  economically  employed; 
and  where  experience  in  the  proper  man- 
agement of  sheep  exists. 

Mutton  and  wool  contribute  the  prin- 
cipal returns  from  sheep.  They  are  both 
important,  since  the  profit  in  sheep  rais- 
ing depends  neither  on  mutton  or  wool 
alone,  but  on  both  mutton  and  wool.  On 
a  similar  ration  fed  to  Shropshires  and 
Delaine  Merinos,  consisting  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage  with  a  limited  grain 
mixture  of  5  parts  corn,  3  parts  oats,  2 
parts  wheat  bran  and  1  part  oil  meal, 
Shropshire  sheep  returned  71.1  percent 
from  mutton  and  28.9  percent  from 
wool;  while  the  Delaine  Merinos  return- 
ed 60.2  percent  from  mutton  and  39.8 
percent  from  wool.  Merino  sheep,  there- 
fore, jjosscssing  mutton  type  are  neces- 
sary when  they  are  to  be  raised  at  a 
profit  for  market  purposes  under  Penn- 
sylvania conditions. — Prof.  B.  O.  Sover- 
MOH,  Feniisyivauia  State  College. 


HORSES  VERSUS  TRACTORS  IN 
WAR 


everything  but  out 
CarrolltOD,  Olilo 


0  I  P  P'«"  Bired  by  6000  lb.  Joe  6333.  from  good 
-.^  V*  sows.  4  sows  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.  $7 
«•«•         C.  E.  CA88EL.  R.  D.  1.  Hershey.  Pa 


Registered  Berk.shires  klJ-d'^.C^bV^i^!? 

onoes,  W.  J.  McCONNELL    Oxford.  Pa. 


CH«STBR    WHITES  and    POLAND   CHINAS 

I    »*U!J'*-  R«Kl»tered  free.  Jersey  bulla. 

*'  A.  BOAR,  Route  4        Newcastle,    Pa. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  {S^tf:f.l"'gu'a"ri'n" 

raeaornopay.    W.S.JOHNSON.        IJerwlck.  Penna 


Bellevue  FarmDnror"!  ''"'"*'''  tvpn.etno.  old. 
Aor  t«»,,  «,  ,  ^"'OCS  Honrs.  Kilts  A  pics  from 
«Pr.  toAug.    Walter  T.  Wood,  CoatCHVllle.   R.  U.,Pa. 


BerkshirAfl  ^'"""k  bonrHnnd  glltsfor  nnlp  Two 
SnRHirvnr-^.,*^'" "'"■'"'  A"K  'Trow;  price  »:)5each. 
^^^»EX  nERKHIMHE  FARM,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Durors  f  ''"'''''  "Prlni?  boars.  Hooking  orders  for 
tnvM,t...  ;\,''r'^''Kllt*i  FnllplKsmiUwInotnkln.  Pedl- 
■^J^imrnlshod:  write  I. n.  Jackson.  R.O.lOVnn  Wert.O 


Meridtle  Berkshires  J- 


Tjirge.   Iinalthy,   prolific 
fnriH>i«     .  — — —    Foundation  Htock  always 

"ursaio.    Aver  A  MoKlunov.    ;tO<)  Cliestnut    St..  Phlla 


2000   Fpmtta      They   hustle  rats  and 
N  ip\rw.  Price  list  A  bcmklet  malli 

"l^KNAPP.  ROCHFSTER 


rabbits, 
mailed  rre«. 
OHIO. 


Pcrreta  for  Ri\\»  Either  color,  br»d 


from  work- 
prlees 
HoliBMvUle,   Ohio 


Columns  have  been  written  to  show 
that  horses  and  mules  are  no  longer 
needed  in  war.  Every  metropolitan 
daily  has  been  flooded  with  press  no- 
tices of  the  elimination  of  Dobbin  and 
his  ally,  the  mule.  The  value  of  auto- 
mobiles and  tractors,  and  their  ability 
to  go  across  deserts  and  mountain  trails 
where  jackrabbits  could  scarcely  pro- 
gress, has  been  blazoned  to  tho  world 
by  writers  whose  talents  should  be  de- 
voted to  writing  best  sellers.  It  may 
bring  some  of  these  disciples  of  Munch- 
hausen  to  earth  to  peruse  the  followinjjj 
figures.  The  United  States  Government, 
thru  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
has  definite,  detailed  data  on  exports. 
Such  data  has  been  furnished  the  writ- 
er: 

From  September  1,  1914  to  June  1, 
1916,  the  United  States  exported  30,411 
commercial  automobiles,  valued  at  $81,- 
296,986;  69,803  passenger  automobiles, 
valued  at  $57,623,261,  and  22,502  motor- 
cycles, valued  at  .$4,202,877 — a  grand 
total  of  122,716  motor-driven  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  with  a  total  value  of  $143,- 
122,124. 

Against  these  exports,  which  have 
caused  the  motor-driven  knights  of  the 
fountain  pen  to  indulge  in  ecstatic 
paoaus  of  joy,  regarding  the  elimination 
of  iiorses  and  mules,  the  cold  figures 
show  that  during  tho  same  period — 
September  1,  1914  to  June  1,  1916— there 
were  exported  611,790  horses,  valued  at 
$134,943,4.'>6  and  167,.387  mules,  valued 
;it  .t.'<4,19S,9.')5;  a  total,  in  value,  of 
$169,142,411. 

This  overshadows,  very  handily,  the 
total  of  exports  of  motor-driven  ve- 
iiicles. — Wayne    Dinamore. 
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Whenever  there  is  sickness  among  your  farm  animals 

— when  they  are  off-feed,  dull-eyed,  rough  of  coat,  and  don't  gain 
as  they  should,  look  out  for  worms  and  indigestion,  the  cause 
of  90  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  losses.  Keep  your  farm  animals 
free  from  worms;  your  stock  will  thrive  better  on  no  more  feed; 
there'll  be  less  sickness,  fewer  looses  and  bigger  profits. 
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PROOF! 

"My  hogs  were  couKhing  ter- 
ribly, and  thero  wcrecaaesof  I 
cholora  within  a  mile  from  my 
farm.  I  began  to  feed  SAL- 
VET  and  found  my  stock 
simpl  y  wild  for  it.  The  couifh- 
jng  has  stopped  and  the  piga  { 
are  doing  well." 

C.  W.  S.  Northrup, 
Kt.  6,  Smith  Center,  Kas.  I 


Costs  But  Little 

—only  nne-twelf  th  of  a  cent  •  dmr  I 
for  each  hotr  or  sheep;   one-thira 
of  a  ctiiit  for  each  horae,  mule  | 
or  hpad  ot  cattle. 

SoM  only  in  packaffeaof  lOTba., 
20  lbs.,  40  lbs..  lOfJlbH..  200 Iba., 
800  Ibs.^never  looao  or  by  the  lb. 


SAL -VET    is   the    world's   most    widely    used    and 

successful  preparation  for  destroying  worms.  It  is  easy  to 
give— no  dosing,  drenching  or  starving.  Animals  eat  it  freely 
and  rid  th«mselves  of  the  deadly  parasites.  « 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  I  will  send  you  a  valuable  r-^-  Jml'^^^J^'r^^*^*  .^ 
ABi     ■■r«i    mm  A.        ■      M        ■      ■i.^a.*         •    THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO..  Ch««l«l» 

SAL-VET  Live  Stock  Book  FREE   A-pt.io5-io-7.i6ci.v...nd.ohi, 

'"•"    Bfcl      kl*«     WlWWn     HWWn     ■  llkh  y  SendmoyourFr««»MJioncaroof  livestock, 
and  give  you  the  name  of  my  near-by  dealer,  from  ^ 

whom  you  can  get  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  all  of  y  i  have hogs sheep horses  ana 

your  stock  sixty  days.    He  will  refund  your  money  ^ 
if  SAL- VET  fails  to  rid  them  of  stomach  and    ^^ 
free  intestinal  worms  and  put  the  animals  ^ 
in  good  condition.      Address  ^Namo 

WDNCY  R.  FOL.  PrMldairt  r264)    / 

THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  ChemislSy^.  o 


mules cattle. 


Dept. !  05       Cleveland,  Ohio 


■^Shipping  Sta. „ State.. 


y^Gef  Rid  of  this  Pest 


before  they  start  to  build   their  homes  in  your  newly  gathered 
crops.    It  costs  you  about  $2.00  yearly  to  feed   one  rat. 

RID=OF=RATS 

kills  them  for  less  than  1  cent  per  rat.     No 

mixiug.  No  inusainR.  Always  ready  to  use.  Porfectly 
harnilcss  to  domestic  animals.  GUARAN- 
TEED to  kill  Rats  and  Mice.  We  refund 
money  (or  any  Roods  returned  aa  unsatlstactory. 
A.sk  your  dealer  tor  Rld-of-Ratji.  If  he  can't 
supply  you,  order  direct,  givUig    his  name. 

noi,  10c;l  Doz.  Boxoa.  SI.IO;  3  Doz.  yj 

Bois,  $3.00.     Prepaid  all  over  U.  8.         y^ 


^ 


Berg&Beard  Mfg.Co.,12-14Sleuben  St,  brookiyn,N.Y. 


^ 
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MARJUf  Ro"» 

I  *The  Best"  I 

S  The  cheapest  roofing  is  not  necessarily  the  lowest  priced.    It  costs  5 

s  ho  more  to  put  on  a  good  roofing  than  a  poor  one,  and  the  addi-  E 

E  tional  years  of  wear  more  than  T)ay  for  the  diflFerence  in  price.  Pen-  S 

S  nies  spent  now  on  the  roofing  will  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs.  E 

E  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  booklet  and  samples,                         ZZ 

E  C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP.                                       S 

E  22  So.  Marshall  Street,                                       Philadelphia,  Pa.              E 
?illllllllllllllllillllllillllllllilllllllllll'""'''">ll>llllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lililllllllir^ 


AMrtca's 

Plonnr 

Dog  Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Sfallwl   free   to  any   addr  a*   by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc. 

118  We«t  31«t  Street,  New  York 


OLLinS' JERSEY  REDS 


Put  blKKer  proflts'ln  your    / 
bank — and  more  potash   la    *• 
your  soli.       N'ewi  Pig.^ Book 
tells  how-FREE. 


375  lbs.  in 

•l2^°i'iX*'a..9  months. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  til*.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  o( 
best  Ohio  clay,  thorouebljr  hard  bontML  Don't  have  to  dig:  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  erery  tew  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
AliLE  SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pfe. 


Has  been  continuously  niakiog 

WAGONS'BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  eveiy  Fann  Use  since  tSSX 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


I 


A  Canning  Club  Camp 

Chester  County  Girls  Combine 
Education  and  Play 


October  7,  Uj, 

ing".     This  is  a  vory  important  point,  viaitod  the  camp  and  pave  a  succe 

The  time  for  blanching  ditrorent  pro-  of  talks  and  demonstrations  whicht 
ducts  varies  and  one  should  follow  to  do  with  first-aid  work  and  car 
closely  the  established  rules.  For  poaa,  the  sick.  This  included  resuscitjV 
string  beans,  okra,  lima  beans,  etc.,  tho  of  the  nearly  drowned,  the  fuin  " 
blanching  period  is  given  at  five  min-  bandages,  treatment  of  c'uts  and  splL" 
utes.  Tomatoes  require  only  enough  to  filling  of  ice  packs  and  hot  water  u 
loosen  the  skins  while  sweet  corn  should  ties,  together  with  a  few  health  h 
be  blanche.l    from    five    to   fifteen   min-   and  a  talk  on  personal  hvffiene     n* 


Following    the    idea    of    last    year's  heavy  wire  was  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 

camp   for   members  of   the  Boys'  Corn   flat   coil  and  placed   on   the  bottom   so  „.„  „„  i,v..o„..c.x  » 

Clubs  of  Chester  County  and  described   that  jars  rested  on  this  and  were  free    "tes,    the    latter    being    preferred    for  ing  been  a  countrrglrl  heTs^e'lf  a!** 
in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  under  date  of   from  contact  with  the  bottom  itself  at   safety.     In   the  case  of  vegetables,  as   complete     sympathy     with     ever  tv 
October    23,    1915,   tho   Chester    County    «.  y  point.     At  least  one  inch  of  water    was    described    for    peaches,    all    pro-   which  makes  for   better   living  ^^ 
Farm  Bureau  this  year  placed  an  equal   covered    the    highest    jar    in    the    wash   ducts  should  bo  plunged  into  cold  water    farm,   Mrs.   Ewing   was   greatly  ""'^ 
opportunity  in  the  way  of  girls' canning   boiler.     This  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to   immediately    after    blanching.      This    is   eiated.  '*''* 

club  members  of  the  same  district.  Vari-   insure    uniform    cooking    and    steriliza-   known    as   the    cold   dip  and    it    serves       Another  most  welcome  guest  at 
ety  is  the  spice  of  life.     It  is  also  the   tion.      The    products    under    discussion   a  like  purpose  with  vegetables  as  with    was    Mrs.    Jean    Kane    Foulke      l^' 
spice  of  camp  life,  so  in  making  out  a    were    sterilized    for    sixteen     minutes,    fruits.  state  Department   of  Agriculture    ^ 

program  for  the  girls  to  follow  during  time  being  counted  from  the  instant  all  To  familiarize  the  camp  girls  with  a  on  one  afternoon  spoke  to  the  jrirl^ 
their  week  s  sojourn  at  the  Pine  Grove  water,  and  not  just  a  little  here  and  second  and  advanced  type  of  canning  ber  inimitable  way.  The  theme  1 
bungalows,  educational  features  were  there,  reached  the  boiling  point.  After  outfit,  a  water  seal  canner  was  em-  of  organization  for  country  girls  1^. 
given  prominence  but  were  balanced  the  proper  time  had  elapsed  the  jars  ployed  in  the  vegetable  canning  and  service.  Just  what  useful  things  1 
fairly  with  those  of  a  purely  recreative  were  removed  and  lids  fastened  tightly,  found  to  be  wholly  satisfactory  and  a  ^'irls  can  do  at  homo  were  pointed?, 
"Vu*^^*  •      ,      .  ^**^  Vegetables  great  saving  in  time.     A  thermometer  and  all  were  urged  to  lend  their  effnH 

T  1  oo^T"^  T  ''^^^''^  ."  "•^''"  ^«  explained  by  the  girls'  teacher,  which  is  a  part  of  all  such  outfits  marks  to  Americanize  and  help  foreign  S 
July  2  nd  with  'Seventeen  girls  and  the  canning  of  vegetables  is  a  more  the  temperature  and  eliminates  all  guess  ron  in  the  neighborhood.  Mrs  FoS 
their  chaperon  Miss  Martha  S.  Pittman  difficult  matter  than  the  canning  of  work  about  the  boiling  point  and  the  also  advocated  a  county  Y.  W  C  A 
of  the  State  College  Extension  Depart-  fruits,  but  it  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  duration  of  the  sterilizing  process.  With  the  good  it  would  accomplish  in  ml 
ment.  The  girs  represented  five  clubs  importance  to  have  a  supply  of  vege-  vegetables  the  crevices  were  filled  with  Hnes.  Her  entire  address  was  of  2 
from  as  many  different  sections  of  the  tables  thruout  the  winter  months  when  hot  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  «piring  nature  and  it  was  with  re  ' 
county,  so  the  first  steps  were  to  form  .,    .    r.  "°  ^^^ 

acquaintanceship  with  each  other  and 
to  receive  their  assignment  to  quarters. 
This  done  it  was  announced  that  the 
various  camp  duties  such  as  cooking, 
serving  meals,  washing  dishes,  going  for 
milk  and  meeting  the  train  for  provis- 
ions would  be  divided  so  that  each  girl 
would  serve  on  one  of  the  regular  de- 
tails as  her  turn  came  in  rotation.  Nec- 
essary work  divided  in  this  manner  be- 
came a  pleasure  rather  than  an  irksome 
task. 

Instruction 
Being  a  canning  club  activity,  it  was 
of  course  fitting  that  instruction  along 
such  lines  be  provided.  Three  morn- 
ings were  given  over  to  actual  practice, 
in  two  cases  to  the  canning  of  fruits, 
and  in  the  other  to  vegetable  canning. 
While  most  of  the  girls  had  previously 


CLUB  MEMBERS  BOATING  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  OCTORARO  RIVER. 


that    the    members   bade   hor   adieu. 

Recreation 

There  were  few  idle  moments  in  canii 

When  not  busy  with  their  canning  1» 

sons  or   with   routine  work   there  wet- 

plenty  of  avenues  open  for  amusement 

The  Octoraro  creek  nearby  provided  ei 

(•client  boating  and  bathing  which  wen 

enjoyed   to   the  fullest    extent.     Walh 

were     taken,     sewing     was     practieei 

i,'ames    were    played    and    a    Victrolj 

obligingly  furnished  music  to  which  ji 

occasional    dance   step   was   taken.    Oi 

Thursday  a  treat  was  s.'rved  in  the  w 

of  an  automobile  trip  to  the  Tome  li 

stitute   where  lunch    was   eaten   on  thi 

school    campus    and    everyone    enjoyed 

the   Susquehanna  River  scenery. 

An    experience    of    this    kind    tak« 
girls  away  from  their  homes  for  a  vi 
and  successfully  canned  products  from   it  is  hard   to  secure  a  varietv  for  tho    oH,io<q  f„  „„  u  ^     «   uu  ,  nation.  It  brings  them  in  contact  will 

.heir  gar„e„,  L  to.  L  .„d  vine,   table.     Blanehi;;',  a„  It'. ',7  ":  tV  1-.:'' ^T,,.""'!^''''  ""''T  ""'''  ?}"'  ^'^  ^  "-'--  -^  '^i" 
thoy  were  reviewed  m  Ihelr  work  and    cms   in    canninK  ■'voKclables       A    di'.re     faV..„.Tr„f    """.  '"f  .'*''",  »";''""'J    muiuaily  nelpfal.    It  develops  tlieir  i» 

The   first   lesson   was   on   fruits,  and   more    failures   than    can   be   attributed   after.  results, 

the   subjects    in    hand    were    pineapples    to  any  other  one  cause.    With  oractieal-        T?Po-ar/iiooo    ^v    <.i.«    *  i.  ».^ 

and  peaches.    AH  work  „as  done  b^the   i.  aif  vegetables  .bere  are'-a^r^'d   J:X;<.:'J":  tlrsa^e   Td"  U         '"""""^"^  "°*^^^  °"=™ 

filling  jar,  with  a  cold  product  which  U  naled  fro™  a  product  Wore  eannir,  lltlf.Z,'"""'  ""°  ""'  ""•"'■  ""=  *!">""  «"'« 
then  sterilized  and  sealed  with  con,para.  ^v«  sour  it  and  often  ttae.ender  the  o™i!l  I  '>,  ^k  ""T'^t^  '''''"'  '""»"'°»'"  P'""''.  '"i  'l>e  fruit.. 
tive    ease;    the    entire    process    being  product  unfit  for  use    Zn"hi:gVe;  3.h„    n™^^^^^  T".'""    ""^   """""""J  P»'«>"-»-    Now  it  i.  on..! 

more  simple,  easy  and   eonven-  ^'  '    ^         '    °"    P"")"""    O'^"    discussion    our  n.oslhighly  esteemed  garden  pla.1. 

ient  than  canning  by  the  open 
kettle  or  former  method. 

In  case  of  peaches  these  were 
immersed  in  boiling  water  just 
long  enough  to  loosen  the  skins, 
after  which  they  were  plunged 
immediately  into  cold  water  to 
harden  the  pulp,  set  cclor  and 
flavor  and  to  cool  so  that  .«kino 
might  be  removed  with  facility. 
They  were  next  cut  into  halves 
pitted  and  the  halves  placed  in 
sterilized  jars,  after  which  tho 
crevices  wore  filled  with  hot 
syrup  of  18  degree  density,  rub- 
bers put  on,  tops  partially  fast- 
ened and  jars  placed  in  the  wash 
boiler. 

The  pineapple  was  not  dipped 
into  boiling  water  but  was  par- 
ed and  torn  from  the  core  in 
pieces  rather  than  sliced.  Jars 
were  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as   with    peaches  and    the  same 

quality  of  syrup  was  used.     The   wash    is  designed  to  overeeme  this  loss.  The   bring  about  their  decay.     The  problem 

ho;ne-can-    nraol.ipo     ../^nciot^      „«     i -^  ..  .  •'  "°  imouiciii, 
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rplish  tinge;  they  are  almost  solid.  I   to   it    (this   gives   the   sugar   a   better       If  mutton  chops  are  allowed  to  sim- 
^",^  «n^  neel  the  tomatoes,  cut  them  in    chance    to    work    thru    them);    continue    mer   very    slowly   on    the    back    of    the 


scald  an 
two 


d  peel 


rosswise,  and  shako  out  the  seeds    this  way   until  the  pie  tin 
what  juice  will  run  out.  (Oh,  don't    full,    then    sprinkle    on   th 


A  PAUSE  FOR  LUNCH  ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF  TOME   INSTITUTE. 


There    are    so    many  .  different 
varieties  and  so  many  ways  o! 
serjfing    them    that    one    nevn 
tires  of  them.  Nearly  every  oii( 
likes   them   raw,   but  not  everj 
one  likes  them  served  with  the 
skins  on.     To   remove  the  sto 
!>iit  a  few  at  a   time  in  a  wirt 
I)a8ket  and  dip  into  boiling  hot 
water,  then  i)lunge  at  once  into 
cold    water;    in    this    way   tie 
skins  are  loosened  so  they  will 
>ilip   off  easily,   but  the   tomato 
icmains  firm  and  hard.     Sliced 
and    served    on    lettuce    leave* 
with    a    salad    dressing    poured 
over    them    they   affor^    a  cool 
ing,    appetizing    salad    with  al 
most  no  trouble.     The   red  and 
yellow  varieties  may  be  served 
thus  in  alternate  slices,  or  nia; 
be  cut  into  cubes  and  sprinkled 
with  sugar.    They  make  a  beau- 
tiful dish,  the  deep  red  contrast" 
ing  with  the  clear  yellow  color. 


boiler  represents  a  practical   ho^ne-can-  practice     consists     of     lowerinT   veJ'  "                           •    fT     '^^^  ^"■°^''™'  ^'^  "^  ^"^  f""'»  "^  »'«  ^^How  one. 

ning  outfit  which  is  within  the  reach  of  tables,  contained  in  a  large  square   of  orT^,"  '*'"'"'"^,^^  to  destroy  whatever  made  into  preserves.    We  had  them  l«t 

all  and   which   does  excellent   work   ex-  cheese    cloth    or    open    mesh    baT  inL  dn  '       T  """'    T    "'f  ""  ''°  '""  ^'"^  *"=^*  "«'^'^°^  ^^  ^^s.  apiece.    The. 

cept  that  more  time  is  required  in  stori-  boiling  water                                    ^'  '"f  '?  'f  """r^  ""''  '''"  '°  ''^'  ''''  *''"«  ^^«  ^^^  ''^V  ^«d  -nd  yellow  one. 

lizing  than   where  a  water  seal,  steam  The    introduction    of    a    quantitv    of  contlnl   ,•          "n  T    ^'''*  •''"    ^"*""  ''''""*    ***"   •^''^«   «^   «»    English    walnut, 

pressure  or  pressure  cooker  outfit  is  used,  vegetables  into  boiling  wateTwrnTau:  Ot;er  Less:::'    ""'""''^-  ''"^^  'f^''''  '«""^=    ^'-^  -«  ^^'^''• 

It  IB  necessary  for  water  to  circulate  the  temperature  to  drop  and  in  order  tn  Ti.o                     I  l^essona  uus    when    canned    whole.      The    small 

re".r^  e^^e-^:; --ru-i^r::.rh::r  „  H't  r  ^ 

0.  .be  bouom.    A.  the  camp  .  piece  of  boiling  point  and  "  ^^^^  .:°„C  ir^.wtrr"orlr^i::f  nu^  TLT^^  t^'^^X'.  ^ 


is  two-thirds  stove  in  a  little  water  for  a  few   min- 

nd  whai  j"'^^  "••• ^      '                     '    » "    "■'   t^e    other   half  utes   before   frying,    they   will    be    very 

do  this,  for  you  thereby  waste  some  of    of  tho  sugar  and  flour  mixture,  add  a  tender   and   can   not   be   detected    from 

the  most  beneficial  elements  in  the  to-  piece  of  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  cover  lamb. 

^V— Editor.)      Then    put    them    into    with    top    crust   and    bake.      Some   like  Chicken  baked  in  milk  is  so  far  ahead 
an  agate  kettle  and   add  a  little   salt,   the  flavor  of  }   teaspoon  of  extract  of  of  that  cooked  in  any  other  way  that 
Let  cook  up  slowly  so  as  not  to  scorch  lemon  added  to  the  pie  before  putting  most  people  consider  it  the  finest  meat 
them.    When  they  are  well  cooked  thru  «n   the   top  crust.     This  is  one  of  our  that  ever  comes  on   their  table.     It   is 
and  boiling  hard,  pour  at  once  into  ab-  favorite   pies,  and   every  one    who   has  cut   as  for   frying,   seasoned   well    with 
solutely  clean  glass  jars.     I  prefer  the  tried    it    has    liked   it    very    much.      If  salt    and    pepper,    placed    in    a    baking 
lightning  can,  and  always  use  new  rub-  you  like  your  pie  real  sweet  use  a  full  dish  and  covered  with  milk.    It  is  bak- 
bers.    When  the  cans  are  cool,  I   turn  cup  of  sugar.  od  slowly,  and  by  the  time  the  milk  is 
them  on  their  sides  and  let   them   lay  Yellow   Tomato    Preserves.    —    Scald  absorbed  the  chicken  will  be  tender  and 
for  a  while.     If  the  cans  do   not  leak,  and  peel  the  large  yellow  ones.  Cut  up  delicious.     Fish  may  be  cooked  in  tne 
store  away  in   a   cool,  dark   place.     If  and  put  on  to  cook  where  thoy  will  not  same  way,  placing  it  on  a  shallow  pan 
the  light  shines  on  them  it  will  bo  apt  i,urn,  stirring  often  so  as  to  break  the  that   has    been    buttered    well,    sprinkle 
to  make  them  work,  but  if  kept  perfect-  pulp    up.      Let    cook    until    it    is    quite  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  milk 
ly  dark,  thoy  never  spoil  but  taste  as  thick,    then    add    two-thirds    as    much  and    bake    until    the    flesh    will    readily 
fresh  as  if  just  put  up.     (Light  never  ^ugar  as  you  have  tomato,  and  tho  grat-  leave  the  bones.     Then   lift  it  careful- 
makes  any  canned   fruit   or  vegetables  pj  rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon  to  every  ly   on   to   a   hot  platter,   and   pour   tne 
ferment.    Only  the  presence  in  the  can  .-j   or   4  pints  of   tomato.     Cook   slowly  thickened   gravy   over   it. 
of  unkilled  ferment   spores   will    cause  until    thick    like    jam,    put    into    jelly  To  cook  pork  chops  so  they  will  ba 
the  contents  to  "work",  and  they  will  jriasses,  and   when  cold  cover  with  hot  unusually    tender    and    delicious,    first 
work  just  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  paraffin  wax.     The  children  think  this  season  with  salt  and  pepper,   then   dip 
light.     Ligbt   does,    however,   fade    the  jg    the    "best    ever"    spread    on    their  in   beaten   egg  and  roll   in   stale   bread 
color.— Editor.)      I    always    put    up    a  thread    and    butter    for    school    lunches,  crumbs.     Place    them   in    one   layer    on 
large    number    of    cans    annually    and  The  red  tomatoes  can  be  used,  but  they  a  buttered  pan   and   bake  in  a  moder- 
never  lost  a  can,  and  have  kept  some  ^^  jj^j  make  as  attractive  looking  pre-  ately  hot  oven,  turning  them  over  once, 
over  until  the  second  year.  serves.    One  can  use  the  rind  and  juice  The    egg    and    crumbs    absorb    the    fat 
Green    Tomatoes    Fried.— Take    some  ^f  o  oranges  in  place  of  the  lemon  if  from  the  meat  and  hold  the  steam   in- 
green  tomatoes  just   before   they   com-  preferred.  side  so  that  when  done  they  are   crisp 
mence  to  ripen,  wipe   clean,   cut   off  a  Qur  Favorite  Tomato  Way.— A  favor-  outside  and  unusually  tender  inside, 
thin  slice  at  the  stem  end,  then  cut  lu  ^q  ^^ay  to  serve  tomatoes  in  our  family  New    ways    of    cooking    meats    and 
slices  one-half  inch  thick,  roll  in  flour,  jg    ^^    g^ald    and    peel    them,    put    in    a  vegetables  appeal  to  me  far  more  than 
put  a  lump  of  butter  into   the    frying  basin,  and  cook  until  done,  then  sweet-  new   ways   of   making   cakes   and    pies, 
pan,  when  hot  lay  in  tho  slices  of  flour-  g„    ^^   taste,   add   a   generous  piece    of  as  they  are  the  important  parts  of  the 
ed  tomatoes,  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  butter  and  put  in   small  pieces  of  dry  meal.— Mrs.  H.  M.  Woodward, 
and  pepper,    and    when    brown    on    one  bread,  using  enough  to  soak  up  most  of                    

side  turn  over  and  brown  on  the  other,  ^jje  iuice. 

•'  PENNSYLVANIA   FAEMEE   PATTEENS 


Be   sure   to    give   the   figures   and   letters   of 


take  up  and  serve.     These  are  fine  to       Tomato  Ketchup,  cooked  and  uncook- 

serve  with  meats.  ed.-To  remove  the  seeds  from  ketchup  ..^T  p^Zrn  e'.Zir^  ^'^nU'lt  the"b7gin' 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat. — We  make  put  it  thru  a  wire  flour  sieve;  the  ket-  °*°s  <>'  each  description.    We  will  not  l^e  re- 

4    „„»„    ^^\r,,.arr,an¥    fhnt     paU*       u           •              -i          i      •       i          ^           ,     x,  Sponsible    for    correct    filling   of    your    orders 

a  green    tomato    mincemeai    tnai    cans  ci,up    jg    easily    strained    out    and    the  unless  you  do  so.     Also  give  bust  meiwure 

for  neither  apples  nor  meat,  and  many  geeds  remain   in  the   sieve;   that  is,   if  Tor'^surrt'ln^d  7geSrr'Thirdre7-s%"trrr 

like  it   better    than    the    other    kind    of  you  make  the  cooked  ketchup.     I  never  Address    Pennsylvania   Farmer,   261-63   South 

4       T    „.,„„i'.,    T>„f    iiT>    niiitP    n  u    i.1            -i.!    XV    1.                           •          •      •  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

mincemeat.     I   usually   put   up   quite   a  bother  with  that  any  more  since  trying 

number   of   cans   of    this,    for   it   is    so  the  kind  that  is  made  without  cooking;  1327. — Girls'   Dress. — Cut  in   4  sizes: 

handy  for   pies.     To    make    it,   chop    1  ^q  all  like  it  better,  and  it  keeps  per-  6,   8,   10  and   12  years,   and   requires  4 


nonlr     of     rrrPiMi      tnilintooa      fine.      PUt      lU      ff 


ctly  and   is   much   easier  to   prepare,   yards  of  44-inch  material  for 


MakeYbur  Pigs  Spell 

0^ 


1502.— Ladies'  "Over  All"  Apron.— 
Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 


colander   and    drain    off    all    the   juice;    Take  1  cup  onions,  chopped  fine,  1  cup    size.     Price  of  pattern  10  cents 
measure   the    juice,    and    add    as    much    jrratod    liorseradish,    li    pecks    of    ripe        1848.— Girls'    Coat.— Cut    in    7    sizes: 
water  to  the  chopped   tomatoes  as  you    tomatoes  scalded  and  peeled,  then  chop-    2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.     It   re- 
drained  off  juice.     (Why  drain  off  the    ped,  3  large  red  or  green  peppers,  chop-    quires  23  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
juice,  in  which  are  some  of  the  mineral    pgd^    j    cup    nasturium    seed,    IJ    cups   a  6-year  size.     Price,  10  cents, 
substances  that  make  tomatoes  valuable    sugar,   }   cup   salt,    1    quart    vinegar,   a 
in  the  diet!     As  long  as  you  need  the    jargc  tablespoon  each  of  black  pepper, 
moisture,  and  get   it   by   replacing   the    „iace   and   ground   cinnamon,    *   cup  of 
juice   with    plain    water,    you    are    not    yellow  mustard   seed.     Mix  all  thoroly 
only  making  yourself  some  extra  work    together,  grind  thru  feed  chopper,  and 
but  are  wasting  some  of  the  tomatoes'    let    stand    over    night.      Next    morning 
best  substances. — Editor.)     Now  add  1    gtir  thoroly  and  put  into  pint  cans,  bot- 
tablespoon  salt,  3  pounds  seeded  raisins,    ties  or  leave  it  in  an  earthen  jar,  and 
5  pounds  brown  sugar,  mix  thoroly,  and    put  in  cool  place,  like  the  cellar, 
cook,  stirring  often   to  prevent  scorch-        To    Ripen    Late    Tomatoes. — In    the 
ing;  after  it  has  cooked  for  IJ  hours,    fall  pick    the   green    tomatoes   just   be- 
add  2  teaspoons  each  of  ground  cinna-    fore  frost,  wrap  each  one  in  paper  and 
mon,  alspice,  nutmeg,  cloves  and  mace;    put   in    a   cool   place.      They    will    keep 
also  one  cup  vinegar.     Cook  15  minutes    until    after   Christmas,   and   by   placing 
longer,  then  add  1  cup  of  jelly  and  stir    them  in  a  sunny  window  they  will  rip- 
until  the  jelly    is    dissolved,    then    put    eii  in  a  few  days,  so  one  can  have  fresh 
into  glass   cans  and   seal    tho    same    as    tomatoes  long  after  the  ground  is  cov- 
you  would  canned  fruit.    This  will  keep   ^red    with    snow.      Another    way   is    to 
for  years  if  sealed  up.     It  can  be  kept   pull  the  vines  and  hang  by  the  stem  in 
in  an  earthen  jar    for  immediate   use;    a   cool  place.   —   Mrs.   Cora   Hamilton, 
if  put  in  a  cold  place  it  will  keep  for    Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

weeks  witliout  sealing.     The  jelly  may  

be  omitted  but  the  mincemeat  is  rich-  NEW   WAYS   WITH    MEATS 

er  if  it  is  added.     This  is  all  ready  to  

put  into  the  pies  and  bake  without  any-       A  very  satisfactory  way  to  cook  ham, 
thing  else  being  added.  bacon  and  sausage  is  to  cook  it  in  the 

Green  Tomato  Pie. — One  of  the  most  oven  instead  of  frying  on  top  of  the 
delicious  pies  there  is  is  made  from  stove;  it  cooks  more  evenly,  is  less 
gi'een  tomatoes.  Line  your  pie  tins  likely  to  be  scorched,  and  makes  less 
with  pie  crust,  then  choose  green  tonia-    odor  in  the  house. 

toes  that  show  just  the  least  litttle  signs  If  link  sausage  is  used  the  skins 
of  redness  inside  when  you  cut  them  should  be  pricked  in  several  places 
open;  wash  thoroly,  cut  off  a  thin  before  being  cooked. 
«'»ce  from  the  stem  end,  and  also  one  If  bacon  is  allowed  to  just  come  to  It  requires  48  yards  of  36-inch  material 
"om  the  opposite  end— this  is  all  the  the  boiling  point  in  water  before  being  for  a  medium  size.  Price,  10  cents, 
peeling  they  need— slice  crosswise  in  fried  or  baked  it  is  greatly  improved.  1660.— Ladies'  House  Dress.— Cut  in 
tfiin  slices,  mix  one  rounding  table-  Hcfore  cooking  sliced  ham,  sprinkle  6  sizes:  34,  36,  .78,  40,  42  and  44  inches, 
spoon  of  flour  with  2-3  cup  of  sugar,  with  brown  sugar,  rubbing  it  in  well.  It  bust  measure.  It  requires  7  yards  of 
spread  half  of  this  on  the  bottom  crust,  gives  the  meat  a  most  delicious  flavor,  .16-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Tho 
ay  the  slices  of  tomato  in,  letting  which  tho  unusual  is  liked  by  every  skirt  measures  about  3i  yards  at  the 
faeh  piece   lap  over   on    the    one    next   one.  foot.    Price,   10   cents. 


You  have  earned  big  profits  when 
you  raise  a  pig  to  market  weight. 
You  lose  much  of  this  profit 
when  you  sell  hogs  on  the  hoof. 
Send  them  to  market  as  country 
lard  and  sausage  and  get  every 
cent  that's  coming  to  you. 
You'll  need  an 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuff er  and  Lard  Press 

to  stuff  sausage  and 
make  lard  easily.  Spe- 
cial features  in  the  "En- 
terprise" Press:  Paten- 
ted Corrugated  Spout 
stops  ail  air  from  enter- 
ing the  casing  and  pre- 
vents spoilage.  Cyl- 
inder bored  true  and 
plate  can't  jam  or 
crack.  Th*;  wide  lips 
on  the  strainer 
make  it  safe  to 
handle.  Long 
handle  makes  quick,  easy  turning. 
9  sizes  and  styles — 2  to  8  quarts. 
Japanned  or  tinned. 

4  quart  size.  Japanned,  price  $6.00 

When  you  chop  sausage  meat  use  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper  

The  "Enterprise"  four-bladed,  razor- 
edged,  steel  knife,  in  contact  with 
perforated  steel  plate,  cuts  meat  and 
other  food  and  doesn't  mangle,  tear 
or  squeeze  out  the  rich,  nourishing 
juices.  A  big  help  also  to 
the  housewife  in  mak- 
ing appetizing  dishes^ 
from  food    left  over. 

No.  12  Choppir,  cuti  3  pounds 
ftr  minute,  price  $2.50. 
No.  22  Chopprr,  cuts  4  pounds 
/«r  minu/(.  Drice  S4.SO.     7^^    _ 

Your  dealer  cm  aupply  you 
Look  for  the  name  "Enterprise" 
This  Hog  Book  Means  Money  to  You 


II  tplU  how  to  riii«o  hoBs  and 
prepare  them  (oi  the  mar- 
ket, so  as  to  get  every  pos- 
sible profit.  Send  10c  in 
stamps  for  "How  to  Make 
Money  with  Hogs",  by  K. 
r).  Cobum.  former  Sec'y 
Kansas  Depi.  of  Agriculture. 
New  Cook  Book.  "The 
Knterprising  Housekeeper", 
containintc  200  tested  recipes 
and  houiiehold  hints  and 
how  to  prepare  dainty,  de- 
licious dishes  for  all  meals. 
Sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department    82  PHILAOELPHU 
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96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Kattarns  sbown  In  many  >«ari. 
ST*  ••«o  th^m.    B«<autify  \ 


Write  Oi  apontAl  ttwIaT. 
I<f>t  un  mail  you  thta  hfit 
book  of  th«  v«ry  latcist. 

ui'  to-dat«  N«w  York  Btyl**)*  lo  wall  papcra -.  th»  OMst  bouUlbl 
«ari.     lK>n't  aeltfrt  your  paper  until  joq 

y<>ijrentir(th<>m»an<l  dolt  at  ■mall ooaC 

<  hu  ramarkably  low  prh:ea  uc^ia  at  8c  fur  a  double  roll. 

30c  pBpmn  a  big  room 

Tblfl  biff  n«w  book  talU  how  yoa  can  do  thm 
Work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily,  making 

fb«  i>arlor.  dioinv  room  bfdrooma  ana 
all  !>riirhtrr,  rnr«ri»»r,  rntirily  new. 
^>n't  mina  thpM)  U6  orismal  piitt(>rnti  w« 
want  to  m^n6  you  free,  write  pontal  now 
jastaay.  *'3«Dd  Wall  Paper  Book.** 

(^Ics^axnuun  Stores 

7222  Stores  BIdg..  New   York 


AGENTS  WANTED 

for  indrpondftit  tiollow-wira  lig^htinic  tyt- 
temsfor  h«.niPi,  ftore^,  etc.;  ftl«o  cuinpUto 
lini*  of  Untcrnn  and  portable  and  itr**! 
Ifttiipi.      Iso  <■'  iimiun  ^fwv'lirKv 

AKRON  GAS  LJVMPS 

arr  luxht  iiiiprovetl,  siiiiplott  an<l  SSfest  of 
■  II.  Heitandchraprat  iMiimiiistion  known. 
Shmlarlrar,  soft.  hri|;ht.  whitp  lightxt  hich 
rsn-lli-  powiT  Kiilly  <!iisrsntpp<l.  Handy 
demonstration  outfit.  ourAKeney  Pro- 
position rfii)ii"t  )>•' brat    Rxrliiflive  territory. 

^^^^__^^^^     M'rilc  iti/lrlc  fur  (  ntnliig  and  Terms. 

Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co..  $21  ^-  Mala  St.,  Akroa.  O. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs;  feed, 

table  itioal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  50  years. 

Hand  and  uowor.     23  trtylea. 

$:)  HO  to  f  lOT  ritKC  TRIAI.. 
,  Write  for  catnloe  nnd  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THC  A.  W.  STMAUa  CO. 
OM.C-ins-l7IIFnksf4ll.,PMIa«tlfMa 
Da»L  C-170117U  AsMiari  t«s..CMas«s 


18—254 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


f 


*:.A^ 
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SAVE  EVERY  BlSHEl  Of  YOUR 
CORN  CROP  THIS  YEAR  J 


is 


Com 

this ' 


It 


I  money 
looks  like  $1  a  bushel 
You  can't  afford  to  put  this  years'  crop  in     ^ 
cnbs  where  rats  and  mice,  and  weather  and    ^ 
mould  will  destroy  it.  It  will  pay  you  big  to  put^^ 
It  ma  Marshall  Iron  Crib.  C.  M.  Grove,  Hagers-  'i 
town,  Md,  (a  MarshaU  owner)  writing  to  his  farm 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof  -^  Weatherproof  %M 


Gra^i 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  CHURCH  TTTT.T. 
AND  BAKOLAY  GRANGES 


•*'.ff!^ 


^cuishcJl^iffjrnGibs 


I     Pay  for  Themselves  in  Just  a  Few  Years 

=         TheV  cost  no  mcsrt^  than  r^A  o4~i>1a  -n.^^A^ !t--    i ...    .. 


(10) 


\y\ 


They  cost  no  more  than  old  style  wooden  cribs,  last  a  lifetime  never 

need  repairs  Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iroA.  Easily 

put  up  m  a  few  hours'  time.  No  special  tools  re- 

quired.  Built  in  circular  style  like  illustration 

or  in  single  or  double  shed  style   with 

dnyeway.   Many  sizes  to  choose  from 

Pnces  only  $53.90  and  up.    Freight  paid. 

Send   for   My   FREE 
Catalog  Today 

Write  at  once  for  my  big  handsome 
tree  catalog.  Gives  you  complete  in- 

iwnM}^,^Dl?^';?,'S?  MARSHALL     WmUl- .m-S'a*'- ni 

IRON  CORN  CRIBS,  with  illustra-     "^*^'^'' 


:« 


^m 


tions.ofourcompleteline.  Apostal 

bnngs  It  —  send  today.     Where 

, .  ^.     more  convenient  for  purchaser 

I'vjRX     we  will  ship  crib  at  once  and 

allow  payment  after  harvest. 

Address  John  D.  Overholt. 

President. 


jli^tlD 


Is-j-'j: 


t«i»«ci»eTs 
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What  Is  Rock  Phosphate? 

Rock  Phosphate  is  the  petrified  remains  of 
ancient  animala  deposited  in  the  phosphate 
beds  of  Tennessee  to  provide  phosphorus  to 
increase  your  crops  and  build  up  your  soil. 
What  WUI  Rork  Phosphate  Do  for  YouT 
The  average  of  20  years  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tion tests  snows  $5.00  woith  of  increased 
crops  from  each  dollar's  worth  of  phos- 
phate used. 

What  Will  It  rnaiT  TU;  ...--  of  Rock  Phes 
phate  at  a  cost  of  $  1 .00  per  acre  per  year  will 
provide  the  phosphorus  needed  for  mazi- 
mumcrops,  and  permanendy  enrich  yoursoil. 
Yoo  Want  to  Know  More  About  It?  Just 
write  us  today  for  prices  and  we  will  send 

fou  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet.  "TTie 
arm  That  Won't  Wear  Out." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rjock  Department 
U  Clay  StTMl  Columbia.  Tenn. 


No.10  Kanawha  Pump 

is  the  one  you  want 

No.  10,  the  latest  model  of  our  popular 
Horse  Shoe  Krand  Wooden  Pumps. 
The  pump  that  is  more  easily  opera- 
ted and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  log  pump  and  the 
Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  iron 
pumps. 

When  repairing  ia  required  -  thouorh 
seldom  necessary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removing  the 
pump  from  welL 

It  has  7  X  7  head,  closed  brackets  to  keep 
out  sticks  and  stones,  lonif  stroke,  3  inch 
porcelain-lined  cvlinder  with  brass  bucket 
fitted  with  best  leather  cups,  and  remov- 
able brass  check  valve  with  brass  seat 
It  IS  adapted  for  wells  10  to  60  feet  deep. 

Write  for  prices. 

KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
Baltimore,  Md.        U.  S.  A. 


Church  Hill  and  Barclay  Granges  of 
Queen  Anne's  County,  Md.,  hold  a  well 
attended    meeting  recently   in   spite   of 
very   disagreeable    weather.   Every   one 
had  a  most  enjoyable  evening  and  went 
home  feeling  that  the  granges  over  the 
country   were    doing   wonderful   things. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Hepburn  opened  the  meeting 
with     prayer.       Mr.     James     Anthony, 
state  organizer,  in   his  address  of  wel- 
come reviewed  the  history  of  the  order 
from  its  birth  and  told  of  the  tireless 
efforts  of  this  mighty  exponent  of  agri- 
cultural    life     and     the     good    it     has 
wrought.    In  Mr,  J.  B.  T.  Merrick  'e  ad- 
dress, comparisons  were  drawn  between 
the  farm  child  and  the  city  child,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former. 

Prof,  Gwinner  of  the  Maryland  State 
College  of  Agriculture  spoke  on  Water 
Supply  and  the  Disposal  of  Sewage,  and 
said  he  was  called  the  "trouble  man" 
at  College  Park;  however,  he  was  enter- 
taining   and    instructive.      Dr.    Fisher 
gave  a  valuable  talk  on  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,   and   told   of   the   aims 
of  the   Maryland   Association   to   bring 
into  the  homes  enlightenment  so  that  the 
dread    disease    might    be    thwarted    by 
cleanliness,    fresh    air    and    nourishing 
food.      "Household     Hints",    whereby 
many  women  were  helped  by  exchange 
of  experiences  with  good  results,  closed 
the  afternoon  session. 

Mr,"    W.    Irving    Walker,    master    of 
Church  Hill  Grange,  offered  the  follow 
ing   resolution   which,   needless   to    say, 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Patriotic  Husbandmen  and  citizens 
of  Queen  Anne's  County  hereby  call  at- 
tention of  auto  tourists  to  the  careless 
throwing  of  empty  lunch  boxes  and  pap- 
ers along  our  beautiful  highway." 

M,  E.  F.  While,  county  demonstrator, 
closed  the  meeting  by  a  good  talk  in 
which  he  showed  the  value  of  intensive 
farming  and  laid  stress  on  "more  alfal- 
fa and  more  soy  beans." — ^Marylander. 


October  7,  H)u 

of  its  smaller  and  more  resourceful  on. 
ponents.  Why  should  Lloyd  Qeom 
question  the  right  of  a  few  Englishme, 
to  devote  "large  areas  of  land  that  are 
sadly  needed  at  this  time  for  ttaja 
produce"  to  the  making  of  game  prg. 
serves,  if  he  admits  that  they  have  a 
just  and  moral— as  well  as  legal— right 
to  call  these  large  areas  of  land,  theirgf 
Why  should  he,  or  others  who  believe  ia 
private  ownership  of  land,  protest  be- 
cause "exhorbitant  rents  and  pernicioui 
systems  of  leasing"  that  operate,  and 
cannot  help  but  operate,  against  the 
workers  of  small  farms? 

If  land  can  be  made  (when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  mor- 
ality) private  property,  then  the  own- 
ers of  land  have  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
fuse to  permit  its  use  only  on  ternu 
fixed  by  them  or  to  lock  it  away  from 
use  altogether. 

Our  present  system  gives  them  this 
right,  and  if  the  iniquities  and  inequali- 
ties  of  which  you  complain  are  to  have 
a  permanent  abolishment,  then  we  must 
consider  the  proposition  of  the  Sinele 
Tax.  * 

The  Single  Tax  holds  that  the  earth  i» 
the  continuing  gift  of  God  or  Nature  to 
the  generations  of  mankind.  That  no 
man  can  either  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  land,  but  oUr  present  syg- 
tem  allows  him  to  practically  increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  which  abla 
and  willing  workers  would  gladly  make 
use. 

The  Single  Tax,  by  taking  the  rental 
value  of  land  for  public  purposes, 
would  make  it  unprofitable,  for  those 
who  merely  wish  to  hold  land,  to  hold 
it  any  longer.  This,  along  with  the 
exemption  of  all  taxation  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  would  give  to  the  world 
something  which  it  long  has  necded-a 
just  and  moral  system  of  taxation,- 
Oliver  McKnight,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 


Among  the  Granges 


TO   LIMIT  LAND   HOLDINGS 
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Cross  Cut  Saws 


,:>l7rn!'W?  '""'  °!^V  '">  ^""'^>.  Temper.  Grinding  and   Finish      Run 

siranrcr'oY;-c";rLr.'hirh"a:\VcX'r,^3d^°'^ 

Why  Atkins  I!.",'  Saws  Cut  Faster 

feature  is  an  exclusive  Atkins  patent.  ^egment-Cround 


Two  Popular  Models 

No.  5  "Perfection"  (shown  at  top) 
Has  four  cutting  teeth  and  raker.  Knowti 
wherever  hardwood  timber  is  cut,  4  to  « 
feet,  lengths.  No,  540  "Rex."  Hag  ?wo 
cutting  teeth  and  raker.  Known  wherever 
quality  is  appreciated.  4  to  8  feet  lengths 
Made  with  narrower  blades  if  desired 

These    two    saws    arc    the    most    popular 
cross-cut  saws  on  the  market. 


Free  Offer 


hnnvuf  *XK  *c"''  y""  .  ^""^^  ""f  valuable 
in^  h!;f  The  Saw  on  the  Farm."  contain- 
ing helpful  information  on  the  care  of  saws 
and  short  cuts  in  farm  carpentry.  We  will 
include  a  serviceable  canvas  carpenter's 
apron  strongly  sewed,  with  handy  pockets, 
for  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  Send  today  fo^ 
tree  oner  L 


Remember    w  make  saws  for  every  purfote 
and  ea<h  «  the  best  of  its  kind. 


You  conclude  your  editorial  "The 
Landlord  Problem"  in  your  issue  of 
August  12,  with  these  words:  "An  un- 
restricted tenantry  system,  failure  to 
protect  the  small  landholder,  and  ahovt^ 
all,  failure  to  appreciate  that  land  Is 
the  basic  resource  upon  which  all  class- 
es are  dependent  will  lead  to  failure 
as  surely  with  America's  billions  as 
with   England's   millions." 

You    have    here    stated    some    facts 
with   which  every  justice-loving  person 
will  agree.    Almost  every  citizen  thinks 
he    is    opposed    to    any    system    which 
would  divide  our  citizens  into  the  two 
classes— landlords   and   tenants.   Almost 
every  one  will  agree  that  the  small  land 
holder    should    be    encouraged    to   keep 
on  living  and   working,  and   every   one 
will  admit  that  land  is  the  only  source 
from  which  all  wealth  must  bo  drawn, 
and  they  must  know  that  should  all  ac- 
cess   to    land    be    denied    to    humanity, 
humanity    would    soon    perish.      These 
things    are    known    to    the    majority    of 
our  citizens,  but  this  majority  can   see 
no  dangerous  inconsistency  or  collective 
insanity  in  continuing  our  present  sys- 
tem of  treating  land. 

Leaders  in  politics,  morality  and  re- 
ligion will  often— like  David  Lloyd 
George  —  recognize  and  publicly  pro- 
claim that  our  present  land  system 
should  be  reformed,  but  they  generally 
favor  some  wild,  extravagant,  or  utter- 
ly futile  remedy— which  cither  dies  be- 
fore birth,  or  dies  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, brought  on  thru  the  machinations 


Lycoming   County,   Pa.— The   regular 
meeting   of   the   Lycoming   County"  Po- 
mona Grange  held  on  Thursday  at  Penus 
dale  was  of  unusual  interest,  owing  to 
the    fact    that    the   general    discussions 
brought  forth  helpful  suggestions  along 
different  lines  of  farming.    The  morning 
session  was  devoted  entirely  to  business. 
The  subject  of  wakening  up  some  of  th- 
dead   granges   was   discussed   and   some 
helpful    suggestions    were    made.      The 
dinner    was   served    by    the    women   of 
Captain  John  Brady  Grange  in  the  lo<«' 
er  room  in  the  Grange  Hall.     The  after 
noon  session  opened  with  music  by  the 
Grange,  Mr,  Julius  Smith,  of  Mt,  Equity 
farm,  sang  several  selections  and   then 
the    first    question    for    discussion    was 
taken    up,     "U   the   average    farmer  a 
better  producer   than   a   busines  man", 
brought  forth  a  division  of  opinion.  The 
fact  that  the  farmer  of  this  county  car. 
compete   with  the   Western   farmer  and 
make  money  was  cited  as  a  proof  that 
bo  was  a  good  business  man.     The  farm- 
er is  not  considered  a  good  business  man 
and   does   not   consider  himself  a  good 
business  man,  was  the  statement  of  ono 
of  the  past  masters  of  the  grange.     It 
was  said  that  the  farmer  has  no  method 
as  a  rule.     He  tries  everything  suggest- 
ed,   without    taking   into    consideration 
his  own  soil. 

The  fact  that  farmers  can  secure  good 
crops,  keep  up  their  farm  buildings,  and 
make  money  indicates  that  they  are  I 
good  business  men,  one  man  declared 
The  entire  discussion  seemed  to  be  ■.t 
Hiis  particular  phase  of  the  subject. 
They  took  for  granted  that  the  average 
farmer  was  a  good  producer,  altho  the 
opinion  as  to  his  business  ability  wa- 
-lividod.  The  best  address  of  the  after- 
noon was  made  by  Juliu.s  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith,  while  a  practical  farmer,  is  also 
an  educated  farmer,  and  spends  his  win- 
ters either  teaching  in   an   agricultural 
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•chool  or  in  carrying  on  d^emonstrations. 
Mr,  Smith  with  figures  proved  that  the 
farmer  is  not  a  business  man.     Taking 
this  community  and  its  dairy  interests, 
he  proved  by  figures  that  a  dairyman 
could    not    produce    and    sell    milk    at 
wholesale  for  4  cents  a  quart  and  make 
money,  a  thing  they  are   trying  to   do. 
The  actual  cost  of  one  quart  of  milk  Lo 
the  dairyman  is  over  four  cents,  and  yi 
he  tried   to   sell   it   at    this   price.   Mr, 
Smith  asserted  that  if  the  farmer  wants 
to  be   a   good    business   man    he    must 
study    his    conditions,    iu    other    words 
he  must  get  back  of  his  producing  plant. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  the  farm  can  be  made  to  pay  on  a 
ten  percent  basis,  if  business  methods 
be  applied.     No  matter  what  you  raise 
you  must   study   the   farm,   learn    what 
the  soil  will  best  produce,  discover  what 
the  soil  lacks  and   remedy  that  defect, 
in  other  words  you  must  be  an  intelli- 
gent farmer,   and   one  with   good    com 
mon  sense.     Then   when  you  have  your 
crop,    by    means    of    co-operation    you 
should  be  able   to   market  it  to  advan- 
tage.   If  you  do  this  you  are  not  only 
a  good   producer    but   a   good    business 
man   as    well,    Mr,    Smith    asserted. 

The  second  question  discussed,  "How 
do  attractive  home,  school  and  church 
surroundings  aid  in  securing  a  better 
crop  of  girls  and  boys?"  was  equally 
as  interesting  to  all.  The  men  indicated 
their  interest  in  this  subject  as  well  as 
the  women,  and  many  questions  were 
asked  and  suggestions  given  to  aid  in 
making  good  boys  and  girls.  The  home, 
school  and  church  were  declared  to  b"* 
the  important  factors  in  the  life  of  th. 
girls  and  boys.  They  sliould  be  made  at- 
tractive inside  as  well  as  out.  How 
to  make  church  services  more  attractive 
for  the  boys  and  girls  was  the  phase  of 
the  subject  discussed  most  earnestly. 
Ihat  the  young  people  lack  interest  in 
ihurch  life  seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  number  of  the  speakers.  Suggcb- 
t'ons  as  to  how  the  church  could  be 
made  more  attractive  were  mentioned, 
and  one  emphasized  was  to  give  th?  boy 
or  gill  some  important  work  to  do.  The 
afternoon  session  closed  the  Pomona,  as 
there  were  no  candidates  for  tlic  Futli 
degree.  The  next  Pomona  meeting  in 
December  will  be  held  in  Montgomery, 
A  meeting  of  the  women  was  held  to 
plan  for  serving  the  Governor  and  h;3 
party  with  dinner  at  Captain  John 
Brady  on  Thursday  when  he  is  the  guest 
of  the  farmers  of  the  county, — D.  D. 


LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE 


What  the  duties  of  local  legislative 
committee  are  has  been  well  defined  by 
State  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  of  Ohio; 
and  his  definition  of  the  work  may 
awaken  other  granges  to  the  wisdom 
of  taking  up  this  matter.  Here  is 
what  Mr,  Taber  says: 

"The  duties  of  this  committee  are: 
First,  to  keep  its  members  informed 
on  matters  pending  in  Congress  and 
the  state  legislature,  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  farmers;  second, 
to  keep  the  membership  in  touch  with 
the  State  and  National  Grange  plat- 
form on  legislation;  third,  to  see  that 
this  platform  is  fully  understood  by 
candidates  for  legislative  and  congres- 
sional honors;  fourth,  when  occasion 
requires,  to  act  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  State  Grange  legislative 
committee  and  the  subordinate  grange 
in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  public 
officials  in  behalf  of  the  grange  con- 
tentions in  legislation.  This  is  in 
•ome  respects  the  most  important  • 
*''•  A  live  wide-awake  legislative 
agent  can  render  great  service  to  the 
grange.  We  mu,st  not  forget  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liber- 
ty-' 1  trust  that  every  legislative 
*gent  in  Ohio  will  co  operate  so  fully 
*ith  the  State  Grange  during  the  com- 
ing  vejir. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Cows  and  Kerosene  k 

Old  Bossy  gives  excellent  milk  on 
sweet  clover  and  new,  tender  grass.  But 
if  she  gets  into  garlic  or  eats  too  many 
pumpkins — well,  you  know  what  hap- 
pens then. 

But  do  you  know  what's  wrong  when 
your  lamp  smells,  smokes  and  flickers? 
Very  often  it's  because  it's  consuming 
the  wrong  kind  of  food — ordinary  kero- 
sene instead  of 


ATLANTIC 


tVOlK 


OIL 


Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  doesn't  smoke  up 
the  ceiling  and  foul  the  air  with  that  nasty 
burning  odor.  Why?  Because  it's  so 
highly  refined  and  thoroughly  purified 
that  it  can't.  But  it  does  give  you  a  clearer 
light  and  a  more  radiant  heat  than  you 
ever  experienced  in  a  lamp  or  oil  stove 
before.  Try  it  in  your  lantern  some  dark 
night  and  see  the  difference. 

There's  a  big  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
having  a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil 
on  your  place.  Ask  for  it  by  name  and 
be  sure  the  brand  name  is  on  the  barrel 
before  you  take  it  home. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  AND  PHILADELPHIA 


Defy  the  Weather 

Let  the  wind  howl.  A  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Heater  can  be  used  in  any 
f)art  of  the  house.  Want  to  sit  up 
ate?  Bank  the  fires  and  keep 
cozy  with  the  cheerful,  warmful 
glow  of  your  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.  It  never  smells  or 
smokes.  There  are  no  ashes,  soot 
or  dirt.  Your  dealer  will  show 
you  Perfection  Oil  Heaters  rea- 
sonably priced  at  $3.50  to  $5.00. 


A  Rayo  Lamp 
burning  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil 
makes  reading 
a  delight.  Your 
dealer  will  show 
you  many  de- 
signs, $1.90  up. 


Go  to  the  store 
that  displays 
this  sign:  "At- 
lantic Rayolight 
Oil  For  Sale 
Here,"  You'll 
find  it  a  good 
place  to  ouy 
regularly. 
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lONEY 


*"•'-'  for  tenant  more 

money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.     Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  uw. 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


It  Is  thi  bnt  and  chaapast  saw  mada, 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portabit 
Wood 


Portabit    Couf 
C^Wood    OdW 


ia  eaay  to  operate. 

Only  t7.»0  uw  made  to 
which  ripping  t>l>la  ran 
bo  added.  OuaranU'fMl 
Irear.  Money  rrfiindwl 
If  not  aatiafacturr. 
Sf'iid  f'T  ratftl'^. 

Hertzier  &  Zook  Co, 
Boijg.  Belleville.  P».| 


Your  building  problem  is  not  that  of  the  city  man.  He  needs  only 
one  buildin({.  You  need  three  at  least — sometimes  more.  Therefore, 
you  must  have  a  building  material  which  combines  low  cost  with 
every  other  desirable  quality. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

*'The  Wood  Universal" 

is  better  adapted  to  your  needs  than  any  other  wood  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
remarkably  inexpensive,  extremely  durable,  ea.sily  worked  without  waste,  and 
has  a  natural  beauty  which  can  be  still  further  increased  by  stains,  varnishea 
and  paints.  These  it  takes  perfectly  and  retains  almost  forever.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it. 

Write  today  for  our  160-paRe  book,  full  of  plans  and  phototrraphs  of  farm 
buildings.  It  is  a  money  saver  which  usually  sells  for  One  Dollar  but  costs 
you  nothing.    Ask  for  Book  No.  |7 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

NoHolk,  Va.  3 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


noticed   in   storage   stock.     Quotations  are  on   Steers     11@15 


an  average  of  2  cents  per  dozen  above  the 
flfcurps  of  last  week.  Near-by  extras  sold  at 
37  cents  per  dosen;  near-by  firsts,  35  cents; 
near-by  current  receipts,  34  cents;  seconds, 
27  to  30  cents.  Fancy  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  were  jobbed  out  at  42  to  44  cents 
per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 


Philadelphia.  Pa..  October  2,  1916. 

The  straggling  ends  of  the  Jersey  crops 
remain  to  be  marketed  but  the  great  bulk  of 
near-by  produce  is  ended  for  another  season. 
Prom  both  the  producers  and  the  dealers  there 
came  statements  and  comment  of  a  most 
satisfactory  and  profitable  season.  Prices 
on  practically  every  commodity  taken  on  an 
average  thruout  the  entire  season  have  been 
higher  than  in  several  years  past.  At  tne 
JSt  time  the  ^.ulk  of  receipts  are  from 
tiew  York  State  altho  the  Virginias  are  ship- 
ping increasing  quantities  of  apples.  Trad- 
ing is  brisk  on  the  limited  varieties  arriving 
and  there  is  every  indication  for  unusually 
high  prices  for  the  fall  products. 

Altho  potatoes  are  in  reasonably  large  sup- 
ply the  market  continues  firm  and  Y  -.^ 
notable  advance  in  price  as  compared  with 
one  week  ago.  Receipts  are  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  cars  daily  and  the  offerings  from 
40  to  50  cars,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
the  receipts  of  Jersey  stock  hauled  direct  to 
the  market  by  wagon.  Jersey  Giants  and 
Cobblers  in  % -bushel  baskets  are  selling 
largely  at  70  to  75  cents  per  basket,  and  a 
few  Green  Mountains  are  selling  at  80  cents. 
Bulk  potatoes  from  Penna.  and  N.  Y.  State 
are  selling  from  the  cars  at  $1.15  to  1.20  and 
in  jobbing  smaller  lots  from  the  whole- 
sale stores  as  high  as  $1.30  is  being  secured. 
All  bulk  stock  is  sold  according  to  the  Penn- 
aylvania  law  of  60  pounds  net  to  the  bushel. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  in  more  plentiful  supp.y 
and  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand.  Jer- 
sey stocK  is  selling  from  60  to  75  cents  per 
% -bushel  basket.  The  sweets  from  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  are  packed  in  the  bushel 
hamper  and  are  selling  at  75  to  90  cents. 
Virginia  Sweets  in  barrels  are  being  sold  at 
$1.75  to  2  for  primes  and  $1  to  $1.50  for 
the  second  grades. 

Vegetables 

New  York  State  cabbage  is  moving  freely 
at  the  high  price  of  $45  to  50  per  ton.  It 
was  believed  by  dealers  that  such  price  wouid 
not  hold  after  the  first  eight  or  ten  ears  of 
the  season,  but  receipts  are  increasing  and 
this  unusual  price  continues  to  prevail. 

The  market  on  onions  is  advancing  and 
an  average  increase  of  about  25  cents  per 
bag  is  noted  over  just  one  week  ago.  York 
State  onions  packed  in  100-pound  bags  are 
selling  for  $2.25  to  $2.50  and  the  Jersey 
stock  in  hampers  is  moving  out  at  $1  to  1.15. 

Lettuce  is  in  good  demand  and  there  is  but 
limited  quantities  arriving  from  York  State. 
Sales  have  continued  steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
crate  of  two  dozen  heads  and  this  morning 
one  car  of  fancy  stock  was  sold  at  $1.75  per 

Corn  from  the  near-by  Pennsylvania  farms 
is  in  diminishing  quantity  and  altho  the  sea- 
son is  far  advanced  the  stock  received  is  run- 
ning generally  good.  Prices  are  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred  ears.  Carrots  are  in  fair  re- 
quest at  65  to  75  cents  per  basket  and  beets 
at  40  to   50   cents. 

Green  beans  are  still  in  fair  supply  from 
New  Jersey  and  are  selling  from  50  to  60 
cents  per  basket.  Lima  beans  are  running 
rather  poor  in  quality  and  sales  are  made 
at  50  to  60  cents  per  basket.  Tomatoes  are 
arriving    in    all    degrees    of    quality    and    con- 

2uently  are  selling  at  a  wide  range  of  price, 
'ancy  marks  are  selling  at  $1  per  basket, 
with  a  few  baskets  of  the  very  best  going  out 
at  $1.25.  Choice  tomatoes  are  selling  at  50 
to  85  cents  i)er  basket.  Green  tomatoes  are 
meeting  with  a  good  demand  at  25  to  30 
cents  per  basket.  Pepers  are  draggy  on  the 
market  and  selling  mostly  at  30  cents  per 
basket. 

Fruits 

The  apple  market  has  been  slow  in  the  past 
four  days  and  very  little  interest  shown  by 
the  trade.  At  the  shipping  points  there  is  be- 
ing reported  a  firm  market  with  the  dematiJ 
good  and  prices  being  maintained  at  the  high 
figures  of  the  past  week.  The  tracks  are 
offering  from  20  to  30  cars  each  day  with 
the  bulk  of  receipts  from  West  Virginia  and 
New  York  State.  Standard  barrels  of  first 
{Trade  Jonathans  are  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
Grimes  Golden,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Maiden 
Blush,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  Twenty  Ounce  Pip- 
pin,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Wealthy,  $2.50@3.2.'>; 
York  Imperial.  $2.25  to  $2.50  and  Ben  Davis, 
$1.75   to  2.50. 

Jersey  peaches  are  practically  all  mar- 
keted for  this  season,  the  receipts  now  con- 
sisting of  Iron  Mountains  and  Smocks.  Tlie 
condition  of  this  fruit  is  generally  poor  and 
receipts  are  unattractive.  Sales  are  rang- 
ing from  30  to  60  cents  per  basket.  York 
State  Elbertas  are  arriving  in  a  wide  range 
of  quality  and  selling  all  the  way  from  65 
cents  to  $1.15  per  bushel  basket.  Fourteen 
quart  baskets  of  Elbertas  sold  at  50  to  65 
cents. 

Pears  from  York  State  are  in  good  de- 
mand, especially  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel  vari- 
eties. Bartletts  in  bushels  sold  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  first  grades  and  around  50  cents  for 
the  second  grades.  Barrel  stock  of  Bartlett* 
sold  at  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Bushel  baskets  of 
Seckel  pears  have  been  going  out  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Sheldon  pears  are  in  fair  request 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Ponltry 

The  demand  for  live  fowl  during  the  past 
week  was  greatly  limited  during  the  last 
week  by  the  fact  of  the  .Jewish  holidays. 
Trade  was  resumed  by  Saturday  and  a  few 
buyers  were  on  the  market.  Fowl  sold  at 
the  low  figures  of  17  to  19  cents  per  jwund,  a 
decrease  of  4  cents  per  pound  over  the  quo- 
tations of  one  week  previous.  Old  roosters 
sold  at  14  to  15  cents  per  pound.  Live  spring 
chickens  sold  at  17  to  19  cents  and  While 
Leghorns  at  15  to  17  cents.  Ducks  were 
draggy    at    15    to    17   cents. 

No  such  decline  was  effected  in  the  mar- 
ket on  dressed  poultry  and  the  demand  and 
prices  continued  practically  unchanged.  Fancy 
selected,  dry-picked  fowls  sold  at  24  cents 
per  pound.  Stock  weighing  4  %  to  5  pounds 
sold  at  2;i>^  cents;  the  same  weighing  3  Va  to 
4  pounds  sold  at  22  to  23  cents.  Old  roos- 
ters, dry  picked  are  meeting  with  good  de- 
mand at  16  cents.  Western  stock  of  roasting 
chickens  weighing  7  pounds  per  pair  and 
over  are  selling  at  24  to  25  cents  per  pound 
.rf.rse.v  broilers  continue  at  30  to  32  cents. 
Near-by  spring  ducks  are  selling  at  22  cents 
per  pound. 

Eggi 

There  is  a  continued  scarcity  of  choice 
fresh-laid    eggs    and    a    better    movement    ts 


TOBK   PBODUOE    MARKET 


York   Pa.,   October   2,    1916. 

The  markets  were  well  attended  as  a  rule, 
excepting  the  Friday  afternoon  market  when 
the  heavy  rains  kept  both  farmers  and  buyers 
away.  Prices  are  unchanged  except  corn, 
which   is   much   lower. 

Eggs. — 35® 36c   per  dozen. 


Heifera     10( 

Cows     8( 

Veal   calves    14  ( 

K.xtra   calves    18 ( 

.Southerns    and    barnyards    11@13 

Country   dressed    14®15 

Extras     17@ 

Shoep      14@15 

Extra    wethers     16C 

Lambs     16( 

Extra   lambs    18( 

Hogs     15  ( 


>17 


October  7,  19i8, 

t>HILADELFHIA    DAIBY    MABEET 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  2,  igig 
Butter. — The  market  is  very  strong  under 
light  receipts  and  higher  outside  quotation! 
I^rices  of  solid  packed  creamery  butter  tA 
vanced  1  cent.  The  demand  is  fairly  acti». 
and  Kupiilios  are  under  good  control.  Ladlei 
and  packing  stock  are  also  higher  while  prinu 
advanced  1  cent  with  sujiplics  closely  cleaned 
up.  Cheese  rules  firm  and  higher  under  » 
good  demand  and  stronger  outside  advicei 
Offerings   are   light. 


PITTSBUBOH   LIVE   STOCK 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    October   2,    1916 

Cattle. — The    supply    on    sale    Monday    was    ex 

140  loads  compared  with   110  loads  the  week    seco 

prints, 


Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  tna. 
cials,    38c;    extra,    36@37c;    extra    firsts    3\ 
rri'35%c;  seconds.  32%C'?33%c;  ladle  packed 
"'l@31c;    nearby    prints,    fancy,    39c;   averse, 
tras,     37fri)38c;     do.,     firsts,     35  @  36c-    do 
conds.     33® 34c;     special    fancy     brands   «i 


42@45c. 


NEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 


Butter. — Country,   30@32c  a  lb;   separator,  before.      With    liberal    supply    on    sale    at    all 

32®35c    lb.      Mikk,    6c    quart.  markets,     along    with    the    Hebrew    holidays, 

Poultry. — Hens,  15@16c  lb;  springers,  18c  the   market   ruled  very  slow   and  prices   gen- 
lb.      Dressed,    50  @  95c    each.  erally   25c   lower  on   the    better  grades,    while 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,     $1@1.30     per    bu;  cattle  on  the  plain  grades  of  all  weights  sold 

15®  20c    %-pk.   Lettuce,    4®  8c   a    head.   Cab-  at  even  more  of  a  decline.  Heifers  in  fair  sup- 

bage,   3®  10c  head.   Beets.  3® 4c  bunch.  Rad-  piy  and  sold  steady  on  the  best  grades,   while 

ishes,  3@5c  bunch.  Onions,  4® 5c  bunch;   10  the  light  weights  were  slow  sale  at  about  the 

®12c     %-pk.     Lima    beans,     12®16c    quart,  game   decline  as  steers.   Cows   were   in    liberal 

Soup    beans,    10®  12c    quart.    Lard,     17®  18c  supply     and    sold     generally    25@35o     lower. 

lb.  Beans,   12c   %-pk.  Peas,  20c   %-pk.  Corn,  Bulls  in  fair  suply.     Best  fresh  cows  strong 

12 @  18c   dozen.   Tomatoes,   5®  10c   box;    12®  er,   while   medium   grades    and   springers   were 

20c    V4-pk.    Celery,    3@10c.    Cucumbers,    1®  steady.     Today's  cattle  supply  was  130  loads;    .^^„.  „ 

3c  each.  Turnips.   10c   %-pk.  Eggplants,  2@5c  demand    only    moderate    while    market    ruled    General  of   the   Stitn   h.iji  ".'.rnmUnH    .;.""'""r'=' 

each.   Cantaloupes.    l®8c   each.  glow  and  lower.  "l™     .„     ii..!.:!"!?.''''*  promised  to  under- 

FruU. — Apples.    10@25c    %-pk;    5@10c^a  Good   to   choice    $8.70@9.00 

box  ■  --•  ._^__.,.-.. 

® 
10c 


New  York  City,  October  2,  1916 
The  Dairymen's  League  has  accomplished 
Its  object  of  cutting  down  the  city's  suuulv 
of  milk  in  order  to  force  the  dealers  to  »/ 
cept  Its  schedule.  The  dealers  have  declined 
to  deal  with  producers  on  the  terras  prooosfcd 
i-  by  the  latter  and  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com 
,:  Pany  has  taken  the  initiative  in  startine  > 
'j  legal  fight  against  the  League.  The  AttomeJ 
General  of  the  State  has  promised  to  under 
take  an  investigation  as  to  whether  th. 
League  has   a   legal  right  to   dictate   the 


NEW  TOBK  PBODUCE 


good 

Common  to  good  fat  cows    4.25 

Heifers,    700    to    1100    lb 5.00 

Bologna     cows      3.75 

Fresh  cows  and   springers    $50 

Calves. — Calves  in  fair  supply 


6T5  ,^"^1    7"**    ^H    League,    asserting    that   the 

6.T5  standard    established    for    New    York    make! 

425  Jn'  "^^^S^*""^  '<"■  "'«"»  to  deal  with  individuals 

ak  T^t  '*'^!'  «'  control  of  machinery  for  pasteur^ 


teurization    plants. 


control  the  pas- 
The    dealers    are    issuin 


New  York  City,  October,  2,   1916. 

Butter     has     advanced     sharply     and     the  . .   . 

market    is    very    strong.       Cheese    market    is  ruled  steady  all  week.  The  recei 

firm.     Fresh  eggs  held  firmly  but  the  market  today  numbered   650  head;   marke 

is    not   active.      Storage   eggs    have    advanced  Veal   calves $9.50( 

slightly. 
Live    poul 

vanced    pri , . ... 

nearly    all    fresh    fruits    are   higher   for   fancy  prices    generally    50@60c    per   cwt.    lower  on         The  Sheffield  Farm.  P«m,.o„„  v 

goods       Potatoes    are   firmer    and   most   vege-  better    weights    while    pigs    and    lights    were    ed    that   the   Driceo?Or«?i^ri^'"'  announc- 

tables  are  in  good  demand.  very   slow    sale    at    even    more   of    a    decline,    ties  hereafter  will   he   I2^»n^.       a'^'^VI^}' 

Butter.— Creamery,    extra,     (92    score)    per  There  were   55   double-deck  loads  of  hogs  in    b     10    cents  " 


Dressed    poultry     and    fowls    firm.    Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    9.00    statements  exDlaininirto  thof^„f,.»         '**"'?« 

iltry    fairly    active    but    uot    at    ad-         Hogs.— The  supply  of  hogs  during  the  week    they     c^nLt     serve     aU     «co'^^^ 

jrices.      Apples,    pears,    poaches    and    has  been  liberal;   the  market  ruled  slow  with    creeds  according     to    their 


pound,    35M!®35%c;     higher    score,     36%® 
36%;     thirds     to     firsts,     31V6®35c; 


supply  today;  market  lower 

state  Prime  heavy $10.35 

dairy,   28@35c;    packing  stock,   25@27c.  Heavy  mixed    10.25 

Cheese.   —  Fresh    colored    specials,    20%  @  Prime    medium   weights    10.25 

21c;    white,    20%@21c;    daisies,    20%@21c;  I'est   heavy   Yorkers    10.20 

skims,    15®17%c.  Light   Yorkers    9.70 

Eggs. — Fresh     gathered,     extra,     38@39c;  Common   to   good   roughs    9.50 

extra     firsts.     36@37c;     dirties.     25@28%c;  9******    P'^*    ^-^^ 

nearby  white,  fine  to  fancy.  45® 50c;  ordinary  Stags     8.00 

to   good.    36®44c;    browns.    38@42c 

Dressed    Poultry. — Philadelphia 
Island,   fancy   chickens,   3®4  lbs    to 

®32c;  fowls.  18@22V4c;  old  roosters,  _.  ..,,  .  .  „„    „^,„    „^    ,.,,,«»,.. 

squabs.    $3@5.50    per    dozen.    Spring    ducks,  ''ere  draggy  at   50c  decline.  Today's  receipts    Railroad  '"""^8. 

per    lb.    22c;    turkeys,    fresh    killed.    25®3-5c.  <»'    sheep    and    lambs    totaled    20    double-deck    Eyje  Milk 

"    ■  "  ■     loads;  demand  light  and  market  slow  and  low-  oo  n#i 

er   on    all    grades.    Bulk   of    good    lambs    went 


9.75 
9.40 

8.50 


^,  }]?  '^f^'.^h  holidays  last  week  aided  some 
Of  the  dealers  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
their  customers  today,  but  it  is  expected  that 
gradually,  the  supply  will  grow  less.  Th^ 
shortage  today  was  estimated  at  about  40  per- 
"oat'  .,  °  'I'""'?.','  """^  seeking  milk  in  Maine 
Canada  and  Western  Pennsylvania  The 
market  valtie  to  the  producer  is  considered  to 


Guineas,    3    to   4    lbs.    per    pair,    $1.25®  1.50 
2  lbs.  per  pair,  $1  per  pair 


Vegetables     and     Greens. — Radishes,     100    at    10c    down. 


Prime  wethers   (95  to  100  lb.).. $7. 75®    8.00 

Good   mixed    7.50®    7.85 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    6.25®    7.25 


Culls   and    common    ........'.;.    siso®    5.00    heh^lh   vku^i 42;807 

Culls    to   choice   lambs    6.00(?^10.25    jr^  '^J  ^^''^y   .y--. 38.261 

XT             Kamsdell    Line    .  .  3  .54'-, 

New   Havpn    '  I'oQn 

Other   sources    \[[  1250 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND  GBAIN 


bunches.  50c®$l.  Beans,  per  basket,  35c® 
$1.25.  Cucumbers,  $1(S)1.25  basket.  Cabbage, 
nearby.  Flat  Dutch,  $6®9  per  100;  per  ton, 
$30®35.  Onions,  per  bag,  $1.50®2.50.  To- 
matoes, Jersey,  $1®2.50  box.  Beets,  near- 
-by,  $2®  3.50  per  100  bchs.  Lima  .beans,  75c 
Wjl     per     basket.     Squash.     75e®$2.25     ner 

barrel.      Potatoes,    Long    Island,    $3.50®3.75  

per  bag;  Jersey,   $2.75® 3.50.  '  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  2,   1916. 

Apples. — Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl.,  $1.75®3;  ^^'^y  a"<l  Wtraw. — There  is  a  fair  demand 
Wolf  River,  $1.75®4;  Mcintosh,  $1.7i5®  f"^  »"  desirable  grades  of  hay  and  the  mar- 
4;  Northwestern  Greening,  $1.75®4;  Alex-  •*<"'  rules  steady  at  last  week's  prices.  Of- 
ander,  $1.75®3.75:  Jonathan,  $2®4.50;  ferings  arc  only  moderate  but  supply  the 
York  Imperial.  $1.75®2.75;  Virginia  mixed  demand.  Straw  is  quiet  but  steady  in  "price, 
sorts,  $1.75®.^;  Gravenstein,  $1.75@3.50;  Grains. — The  wheat  market  rules  general- 
Maiden's  Blush,  $2®3.75;  Wealthy,  $2®  'y  steady  with  light  offerings  and  a  fair  ex- 
3.75;  Fall  Pippin,  $2@3.50;  Holland  Pippin,  I'ort  demand.  Corn  is  quiet  but  all  prices 
$1.50®3.50.  are    steadily    held    under    moderate    offerin 

Country    Dressed    Veals. — 

Choice     19®20 

Prime     18®18^ 

f  air   to   good    17  ®  17  % 

Coarse,  heavy 15W16% 

Buttermilks      13®14 

Grassers     12®13 


Q  ,  39,995 

Susquehanna    <;  cia 

;^'«V  Shore ::::::  ililt 

Jjackawanna      gg  220 

S"  V-  ^^"f"'    (long'haii'l)  !l06,"533 
JJ.   Y.  Central    (short  haul).    21520 


Cream 

2,324 

57 

970 

1,630 

2,433 

i:> 

3.313 

897 

45 

21 

550 

36 


Totals 

Same  week  last  year   . 


.353.135 
.  3.->4.7:J2 


12.323 
15,649 


CHICAGO    HOBSE    MABKET 

Chicago,     111..    October    2,     1916 
Horses  were  more  plenty   last  week,   with  a 
demand   fully  equal   to  the   increased  offerings 

tended   for 
ted 


do.,  $14®  15.  New  clover,  light' mixed,  $16.50    'K*"    southern    trade    brought    $50®  75    mostly 
"      ,     .-       -      -         ^;jh_,mare_s^brinKing  $ioo®_125.  Feeders  were 


PHII.ADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  2,   1916. 


®17;     No.     1     do.,    $15(g>  15.50;     No.'  2    do., 
$13.50®14.50. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $13.50®  14; 
No.  2  do.,  $12.50®  13;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$11.50®12;  do.,  2.  $10@10.50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw.    $9®9.50;    No.   2   do..    $8®8.50.   No     1 


scarce  and  salable  at  $150®  200  while 
7r/y  drafters  brought  $225® 27.5  mostly 
and  occasionally  a  higher  figure.  Wagoner, 
and   expressers    sold    at    $140® 200     *"*"""' 


Receipts    for     the  '  week     ending     Saturday    oat   straw.   $9®9.50;    No.    2    do..    $8@8.50 
0:  Wheat. — No.     2     red.     $1.49®  1.52;     No. 


Hogs 


evening,   September  3 

Beef  Sheep  and 

Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for   week    ...2,975  9,821          5  957 

Previous     week     ...3,919  8,987           5,214 

Calves. — Total    receipts  of    calves    for    this 
week  were   1,514   against  2,033   last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — Since  the  advent  of  the  Jew- 


red,    $1.49®1.52;     rejected    A,     $1.45 ©1.48; 
rejected   B,    $1.41®  1.44. 

Cor".    —    No.    2    yellow.    97® 98c;    steam- 
er  yellow,    96®  97c:    No.    3    yellow,    94® 95c: 
No.   4   yellow,    91® 92c. 
r„9>*il-7r^<'-   2  white,   53%® 54c;   No.   3   do.. 

- ...„  „,„.    52®o2»4c:  No.  4  do.,  50%®51%c;  standard 

ish    holidays    the    market    has    been    running    white,   53® 53% c;   sample  oats,   47%f(?48%c. 

J -_o    :_..-, ...  „„*^^«'*- — Winter    bran,    100-lb.    sacks,    $2«« 

28^0;    spring    bran,    do.,    $26®26.50. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $6.00®  6.50  ■ 


draggy  and  indifferent,  tho  prices  under  the 
recent  decline  have  thus  far  been  well  sus- 
tained.     Shipments   were   light   but   sufficient 

CO ■--     --'•'        • "'       •     ■  -- • 


■overing   cattle   from   the  Virginias,    Ohio   and    ^ff^'^f'!';    1P6.75®7.25;    patents,    $7.25@7!75; 
Kentucky.       Bulls     and     cows,     as     well     as    «'ij^™'i'?'  P^'^"'-  ^8.75  ®  9.25 ;  regular  grades 


ELGIN  BUTTEB  MABKET 

n.,ffo,  ,'?'?'"•    I"-.    Sept.    30,    1916. 

,it  ii  i^y  »'^'"'   '"f^''J  '"'^"y-  ««'P8   heing  made 
"'  ^*  cents  pound;  50  tubs  sold  at  that  figure. 

INTEB-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 

f^lItl\u{l''T''\^     Cim^ttee     of     the     Inter- 
ne    J''  "^    Producers'    Association    has    fixed 
he     Wholesale     price     of     milk     for     October, 

notice  '     '■''"^     ''"     ''"'»'■'     ""'"     ''"-ther 


TOBACCO   MABKET 

On   account  of   the   rece'nt   damage   by   frost 


$6® 6.50.    Rye    flour,    $6.50®?    per    bbl. 

NEW  TOBK  HAT   AND   OBAIN 

New   York  City,   October   2,    1916 
Hay   and    Straw. — The    hay    market    is   still 


4.00    !1!!hIL^"*"^'^.  "'■'"''''•    ''"t    offeringV^ar'Track    !^''".  have    not  "sord"'wpr"e""exceedinirlv    bullish 
delivery   points   are   so  liberal    that   most   buy-     '"     *heir     attitude.       These     are 


vely 
r    bul 
those     who 


calves   that  were  desirable,   tho   not  so  active 
ly   inquired  after,   realized  former  values. 

Best    steers    $  9.50®    9.75 

choice     9.00(rt)    9.25 

?,°^<1      8.50®    8.75 

Medium     7  25®    7  75  ■  -~,    . 

Common      '.'..'.'.      6!75®    700    T'^^^K  """^    unsatisfactory,    with    prices    favor- 
Bulls     5.50®    725    '"»  tj'*  buyers.     -There  are  a  few  cars  of  best 

Pat    cows     4  75®    7  00    11"*"'y    hay   arriving    which    are    held   slightly 

Thin    cows    8  00®    400    5''?.'"    Quoted    prices,    but    offerings    at    track 

Veal    Calves.—  '         delivery   points   are   so  liberal    that   most   buy-     '"     'heir     attitude.       These 

Exceptional    lots    13.00®13.50    h»l  '.nH".,'"    Pa.v,,  more    than    $20    for    good    ""'u'd    not    care    to    consider   a    price    much    if 

Good    to   choice 12.00®  12.50    want  «tf hit   fi""*"^    "''^    '"o'^^*    ^^"^    '^ey    «n.y   under   $20   cwt.    for    wra.Vrs    a"d    "iboi 

M«dn,m      9.50®  10.00    ^n7'  ",'""««"'•«<"•   ^««8-     Straw   is   steady    half    as    much    for    fillers.      The    sitSation    in 

soZ'enis  ■;::::::::::::::::  !!??s.?«9  "tes'-The  whe„.  „.„,.„.  ,„„,. .. ^l-r^.i-L^I'L-..-" .-  >.—  .tob^cr'and'it 

Sheep     and     Lambs. — The     c 
were    lower    under   more    liberal 
conservative    demand,     sheep    c 
Wethers,     extra 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
<"ommon 

Ewes,  heavy,  fat 
Lambs,  extras  .  . 
Good   to   choice    . 

Medium     

Common    

Hogs. — With     a     fractional     eas 
prices,    currant    holdings    were    well 


crop  hs.  been  .o.d.-H.  «:  TwV^drOctobe/'lr 


October  7,  19ir.. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


CHAPTER  I 


"And  now  may  God   have  mercy  on 
souls!" 


vour 


soom  to  pri'fer  the  evils  of  neighborhood  by  storm,  lint  I'aisou  Merrick's  days 
dances  and  parties.  Only  last  week  one  of  strongtii  and  rebellion  were  long 
of  the  jfirl.s  whom  I  had  thought  less  past,  save  for  the  brief  moment  of  in- 
worldly  minded  than  the  rest,  broke  the  dependence  that  .had  succumbed  so 
faith  to  go  to  a  barn  dame."  There  quickly  to  t)ie  sting  of  authority.  He 
was  bittpr  scorn  in  the  old  parson's  glanced  half  fearfully  toward  the  dea- 
toiiic.  con.      There    was    no    relenting    in    the 

Instantly    there    was    a    craning    of   hard    lines   about    the   deacon's   mouth, 
necks  toward  Nell   Rogers,  a  slim  girl  and  with  a  brief  prayer  the  parson  dis- 
whosp  graceful  head  was  drooping,  and   missed  the  services, 
vvhoso    cheeks    were    burning    at    the        The   next   afternoon   Parson   Merrick 
preacher's  arraignment.  sliook   tho -dust   of   Yorkville   from    his 

"Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  feet,  rolled  its  burden  of  sin  from  hi? 
first  stone!"  soul,  and  departed  to  take  up  his  new 

A  guilty  hush  settled  over  the  audi-  charge.  Yorkville,  and  more  especially 
ence  at  the  preacher's  words,  and  tbey  young  Yorkville,  breathed  an  audible 
waited  breathlessly   for  him  to  go   on.    sigh    of    relief.      Parson    Merrick    had 

"Over  yonder  is  the  blacksmith,  never  understood  Yorkville,  and  York- 
who   is  also    the    town    marshal,"    con-   ville    had    never    understood    him.      If 

"Every    Sunday    the    parson    had    been    less    in    fear    of 


with    a    start,    breaking    oft    a    gentle 
snore   abruptly.      Ilo   looked   up   at   the 
parson    with    a    deeply    interested    ex- 
pression that  long  years  of  practice  had 
Parson   Merrick    straightened    up   his    taught  him  to  assume  as  evidence  that 
gaunt,  angular  form,  and  looked  out  ov-    lie  had  not  been  asleep, 
er  the  half-lilled  pews  with  an  unwont-        "And  now  may  God  have   mercy  on 
ed  gleam  of  defiance  in  his  eyes.     The    your  souls!" 

meek,    almost    browbeaten    expression.       There  was  a  sternly  compelling  note    tinued    the    parson 

to  which  the  people  of  Yorkville  had  in  the  old  pardon's  voice  that  sent  a  ,^,.3  j,;^  ^^  ^j^^^^j^  and" his"  contribu-  brcakingThe"canons  of  the  church,  per- 
grown  accustomed  thru  long  acquain-  shiver  of  apprehension  over  the  little  ^-^^^  ^o  tho  Lord  are  called  liberal  in  haps,  he  might  have  broken  thru  the 
tance,  had  vanished  from  his  face.  In  audience.  The  parson  raised  his  hand  ^  pj^ce  like  Yorkville.  Yet  almost  shell  of  indifiference  which  separated 
its  place  was  a  look  of  that  conscious  high  above  his  head,  in  it  the  handful  ..^^y  night  the  bovs  of  Yorkville  and  his  people  from  him.  But  tho  hold  of 
dignity  that  comes  to  a  man  who  h.-is  at  of  scribbled  notes  that  were  the  in-  t^e  country  around  about  meet  in  the  tradition  was  strong  upon  him,  and  it 
last  learned  that  his  living  depends  not  variable  accompaniment  of  his  ser-  blacksmith  shop  to  drink  beer  and  hold  is  to  be  feared  that  he  placed  the  form 
alone  on  the  tolerance  of  other  people,  mons.  Then  with  a  gesture  of  compel!-  ,,igi,  carousal  until  long  after  all  hon-  of  reUgion  above  his  substance.  Of 
In  Parson  Merrick's  pocket  was  his  ing  dignity  ho  brought  it  down,  and  ^^  f^ik  are  in  bed.  And  all  with  the  real  needs  of  the  community  he 
resignation;  he  was  to  leave  Yorkville  with  a  quick  metion  tore  up  tho  sheets  n^^er  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the  had  scarcely  a  conception,  and  long 
tonwrrow  for  another  and  a  better  and  scattered  them  under  his  feet,  j^^n  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ago  his  ministry  in  the  little  town  had 
charge.  There  was  an  involuntary  Quickly  he  stepped  to  the  altar  and  j^^  of  the  town,  and  to  have  the  fear  been  foredoomed  to  failure, 
straightening     of     the     shoulders     that    picked  up  the  collection  plate.  of  the  Lord  in  his  heart! "  Yorkville   was   a   typical,   sleepy,   lit- 

sagged    beneath    the    shiny    broadcloth        "I    have    preached    to    you    for    ten        ^^^     blacksmith      who     was     sitting   tie    Middle    Western    country    town— a 


coat,  and  even  his  frayed  bow  tie  seem-  years  with  this  collection  plate   before 

ed  to  stand  out  at  a  more  aggressive  my  eyes,"  he  said  solemnly.     "Today 

angle.     As   he   stood   there   behind   the  I  am  not  preaching  for  pay.     For  what 

old  pulpit,  his  form  loomed  bleak  and  I  am  about  to  say  I  am  responsible  to 

forbidding,    like    some    spirit    of    retri-  God    alone.     My    resignation    is   in    my 

bution  come  to  avenge  the  many  dona-  pocket.     Tomorrow  I  shall  leave  York- 

tion  parties   that    the  people   of   York-  ville  forever." 

ville  had  inflicted  upon  their  preacher.  A  murmur  of  surprise  swept  over  the 

Outside,  tiie  driving  sleet  of  an  early  little     audience,     but     the     old     parson 

winter  storm    rattled  against    tho   win-  checked  it  with  a  gesture, 

dow  panes.    The  windows  shook  in  their  "Charity  sufforcth  long  and  is  kind, 

loose  casings,  and   stray   drafts  caused  but  even  charity  grows  weary  of  cast- 

tlifi  people  in   the   end  pews   to   shiver  ing  pearls  before  swine.     For  ten  years 

and  draw  their  coat^  more  tightly  about  I  have  traveled  on  in  the  time-honored 

their  necks.     The  stove  in  the  far  cor-  rut.     I  knew  what  was  expected  of  me. 

ner  roared   with  the   enthusiasm   of  an  1  knew  what  you  hired  me  for.     I  was 

open  draft  and  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  to   l)e   the   cloak   of  respectability   that 

Above  the  stove,  the  pipe  glowed  red,  should  cover  your  sinful  souls.     I  was 

the    only    bit    of    cheerfulness    in    the  to  salve  your  conscience  with  soothing 

gloomy  old   church.     Years  had  passed  words.     I  was  to  preach  the  gospel   of 

since    a    fresh    coating    of    paper    had  sin    and    salvation    only    so    long    as    I 

adorned  the  walls,  for  it  was  only  with  was  careful  to  say  nothing  of  the  sins 

Klifficulty    that    Parson    Merrick    could  committed   before   ray  eyes.     I   was  to 

pay  for  his  groceries  and  the  church's  preach  always  with  the  collection  plate 

assessment  for  foreign  missions  out  of  and  the  fear  of  dismissal  before  me. 

the  meager  offerings  that  come  his  way.  "Thank  God  it  is  ended  while  I  still 

Today  the  gloom  was  deepened  by  the  retain   a    few    shreds    of    self-respect, 

darkness    outside,    and    the    good    cheer  Thank  God  it  is  ended  while  I  .still  have 

expressed    in    the    merry    crackling    of  a  chance  to  redeem  myself.     And  that 

the  fire   was   drowned    by   the    sinister  redemption  shall  commence  now!" 

howling  of   the  storm.  Outside  the  wind  howled  around   tho 

"And  now   may  God   have  mercy  on  corners  of  the  old  building  with  a  fierc- 


near  the  door,  got  up  quickly  and  made  town  whose  boom  days  were  long  for- 
a  hasty  exit  into  the  storm.  As  he  gotten;  whose  grass-grown  roadsides 
opened  the  door,  the  wintry  blast  swept  a'nd  broken  sidewalks  were  visible  evi- 
down  the  aisle  and  sent  a  vLsible  shiver  dence  of  the  indifference  of  its  inhabi- 
over  the  audience.  The  janitor  me-  ta"ts.  The  citizens  of  Yorkville  were 
chani.-nlly  opened  the  stove  door  and  mildly  proud  of  their  inter-urban  line 
filled  the  fire  box  with  fresh  wood,  and  their  Vvank  l)uilding,  but  their 
There  was  a  fiercer  light  in  the  old  par-  pride  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  re 
son's  eves  as  he  turned  to  Deacon  New-    moving  the  tin  cans  from  the  alleys. 


berrj',  who  was  leaning  forward  with 
a  cynical  smile  on  his  face  at  thi; 
blacksmith's  discomfiture. 

"The  Pharisee  stood  in  the  temple 
saying,  'Tiiank  God  that  I  am  not  as 
other  meni '  "  The  parson  pointed  u 
bony  forefinger  at  the  deacon.  "To 
catalog  your  sins,  Brother  Newberry, 
would  require  a  more  eioijuent  servant 
of  God  than  I  am.  Let  the  recording 
angel  go  on  with  the  task.  You  po.se 
as  a  pillar  of  the  church,  but  pf  what 
avail  is  a  pillar  that  c.nn  not  hold  itself 
erect?" 

Deacon  Newberry  leaped  to  his  feet, 
and  his  voice  was  harsh  and  strained 
as  he  cried:  "You're  crazy,  parson, 
you  don't  know  what  you're  saying. 
What  right  have  you  to  stand  there 
and  defame  the  characters  of  the  best 
church  members  in  Yorkville?  I'll  take 
the  case  to  the  i)residing  elder.  I'll 
have  you  fired  from  tho  church.  I'll — " 


the  power  of  higher  church  authority, 
the  fire  died  out  of  the  old  parson's 
face.  His  shoulders  drooped  forward 
again,  and  ho  bowed  his  head  sadly. 
Too  well  he  knew  the  power  of  those 
in  authority,  and  too  well  he  knew  tho 
influence    of    the    local    deacons    with 

~ ill 


your  souls!"  er  shriek.     The    windows   rattled   more 

Deacon  Newberry  straightened  up,  ominously,  and  a  chill  crept  thru  their  *'<*  stopped,  sputtering  with  rage, 
perceptibly  alarmed.  From  his  seat  in  loose  frames  that  the  warmth  of  tho  ^^  ^^'^  deacon's  threat  to  invoke 
the  am«n  corner  he  caught  a  gliinp.^e  first  could  not  dispel.  The  boys  were 
of  the  new  fire  in  the  parson's  eye.  In-  whispering  no  longer,  and  Ab  West 
stinctively  he  felt  that  something  out-  was  wide  awake.  The  whole  audience 
side  the  usual  order  of  affairs  was  at  leaned  forward  breathlessly,  expectant- 
hand,  and  the  feeling  filled  him  with  ly.  The  surprise  caused  by  the  old 
resentment.  He  was  the  chief  pillar  ])arson's  first  words  was  giving  way  to 
of  the  church,  the  arbiter  of  its  policy  a  tense  exjKictance  of  the  further  seus.-i- 

and  the  terror  of  its  preachers.    The  a-  tion  that  was  to  come.     Plain  speaking  '''"^  ''^S''"  P^^er.     To  be  dismis-sed 

gressive  angle  of  the  old  parson's  shoul  was   not  unknown   in   Yorkville,  but   it  'disgrace,    to    be    deprived    of    hi^    only 

<lers    might    be    pardonable    in    a    new  was  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a  preacher  '"^^^''s  of  obtaining  .a  livelihood,  to  be 

preacher,    but    in    an    old,    well-trained  to  speak  out  with  such  brutal  disregard  '•^Pudiat'^J  ^7  the  new  charge  of  which 

servant  of  the  Lord   like   Parson    Mer-  for  tho  contributors  to  his  salary.  '"'    ^""^    «»    fi"""^^    ''"P^^-    ^«"^*^    ^"^    ** 

rick,  never!                                                            The  old  parson  closed   the  big  Bible  '''<>w  too  great  for  him  to  bear.     Bet- 

Nor   was  the  deacon   the   only  one   to  with  a  bang  and  stepped  out  in  front  of  ^er    far    forego    the   pleasure   of  giving 

note  the  change  in  the  old  parson's  at-  the  pulpit.     "When  the  Angel  Gabriel  P"''''*".  '•>'pr«'ss»on    to    his    opinions    of 

titude.  Down  in  the  back  row  the  boys  comes  to  separate   the   goats   from    the  Yorkville  and  its  people, 

-stopped   whispering   and   looked   at    one  .sheep  in  Yorkville,  all  sinners  will  look  "Perhaps    I    have    been    too    hasty," 

another  apprehensively.  Mrs.  Brown's  alike  to  him,"  he  said.  "There  are  no  he  faltered,  looking  helples.sly  over  the  ^j^^j^  stagnation  into  life,  their  passive- 
hired  girl  guiltily  slipped  her  gum  from  degrees  in  sin,  and  before  I  dose  the  audience.  „pgg  j^^^  action.  But  so  far  no  -such 
liPr  mouth  and  hid  it  under  the  edge  of  services  tonight  I  am  going  to  call  all  There  was  more  of  pity  than  resent-  p„8on  had  appeared,  and  Yorkville 
tt'e  seat.  Mrs.  Velander  reluctantly  the  sinners  to  account.  I  .shall  l)egiii  iik""!  in  most  of  the  faces  that  looked  y^^^^^  fjjjj.  (,j  continue  in  the  even  tenor 
withdrew  her  interested  gu/e  from  Mrs.  with  the  young  people,  for  I  say  with  up  at  his  drooj.ing  figure.  Now  that  ^f  jjg  ^.^y  y^til  Gabriel  should  blow 
West's  new  winter  hat,  and  turned  to-  sorrow  that  most  of  them  are  growiti,^'  the  first  shock  of  the  old  parson's  ar-  j,jj,  j,gp,j 
ward  the  preacher.  Miss  Walker,  the  up  without  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  their  raignment  was  past,  they  were  more 
school  teacher,  quickly  slipped  the  Sun  hearts.  Many  nights  I  have  knelt  with  amused  than  angry,  more  especially 
day  school  paper  she  had  been  reading  a  faithful  few  in  prayer  meeting  and  so  since  most  of  them  were  honest 
into  her  Bible,  and  prepared  to  give  prayed  for  tho  young  people  of  York-  enough  to  admit  that  much  that  he  had 
the  parson  undivided  attention.  ville.     But  they  hav«  gone  from  bad  to  said  was  true. 

Down  in  one  of  the  middle  pews,  Ab  worse.    The  quiet  reverence  of  the  house  A   stronger  man   would  have  grasped    Parson  Merrick's  lapse  of  grace  to  the 

west,    the    village    storekeeper,    awoke  of  God  does  not  appeal  to  them.     Thoy  such    a    moment    to    carry   his   audience    church    board.      Some    of   the    "outsid 


But  Yorkville  was  a  good  market, 
and  its  stores  provided  for  the  more  ur- 
gent needs  of  its  people  and  those  of 
the  surrounding  country.  It  did  not 
grow,  but  few  cared,  for  it  suited  the 
needs  of  most  of  them  very  well  as  it 
was. 

At  one  time,  when  a  canning  factory 
was  reported  to  be  casting  interested 
glances  at  the  little  town,  the  banker 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  offered  to  do- 
nate one  of  liis  back  lots  as  a  factory 
site  to  help  the  companj'  to  make  up 
its  mind.  But  when  it  became  known 
that  the  company  wanted  a  two  thou- 
sand dollar  bonus  in  addition,  the  bank- 
er tore  up  their  letter  in  disgust,  and 
wont  fishing  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
After  that,  Yorkville  was  satisfied  to 
remain  as  it  was,  and  sank  into  a  titatc 
of  contentment  that  bordered  on  stag- 
nation. Occasionally  a  neighboring 
farmer  retired  and  fame  to  town,  and 
once  in  a  while  some  one  died,  bat 
the  balance  of  population  was  nevcr 
seriously  disturbed. 

The  majority  of  Yorkville  citizens 
w'ere  content  to  take  life  as  they 
found  it.  They  were  a  rather  conserva- 
tive lot,  because  it  was  easier  to  move 
along  in  the  time-honored  groove  than 
to  change  their  ways.  They  had  enough 
and  fairly  good  clothes  for  Sunday.  As 
for  the  rush  ajid  clamor  of  the  chang 
ing  world  outside,  these  things  seldom 
penetrated  into  staid   old  Yorkville. 

The  people  of  Yorkville  were  not 
a  wicked  lot,  as  Parson  Merrick 's  fare- 
well sermon  might  imply.  Their  great- 
est sin  was  the  sin  of  indifference. 
Their  greatest  need  was  for  more  en- 
thusiasm— for  something  or  some  one 
to    arouse    their    interest;     to    change 


CHAPTER  II 

For  some  reason  known  only  to  him- 
self, Deacon  Newberry  did   not  report 
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SAN  Did 


Spend  two  weeks  in  seeing 

California  farms  and 

San  Diego  Exposition;  also 

Salt  River  Valley^  Arizona. 

This  tour  is  especially  for  rural 
folks  and  others  interested.  We  want 
yoM  to  see  these  sections  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Southwest  and  talk  to  those  who 
live  there  about  the  greater  produc- 
tion per  acre,  the  balmy,  healthful 
climate,  the  year-round  growing  sea- 
son. You  will  visit  many  communi- 
ties in  Salt  River  Valley,  Southern 
California  and  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
You  will  be  taken  on  auto  trips  to 
see  their  farms,  orchards  and  homes. 
We  have  no  land  to  sell.  We  want 
you  to  see  and  know  for  yourself. 

Let  lis  tell  you  at  what  reaaonablc  cost  this 
trip  \i'i!!  be  made.  Our  party  will  live  on 
special  cars  most  of  the  time,  thus  saving:  hotel 
bills.  Go  with  us  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  return 
Santa  Fe  or  any  direct  route. 

This  party  will  leave  CMcaaro  November  9, 
reach  San  Francisco  about  November  25,  and 
return  from  there  at  your  pleasure  within  nine 
months,  which  enables  you  to  spend  the  winter 
in  California,  if  desired.  Yon'U  see  rural  Cal- 
ifornia—  as  you  could  see  it  in  no  other  way. 
You'll  see  the  San  DisKO  Exposition.  Also 
you'll  see  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  went  on 
last  year's  Santa  Fe  Farmers'  Special  about 
the  Kood  time  they  had. 

Make  reservations  promptly,  to  insure  get- 
ting space  on  this  train.  Write  me  to-day  for 
itinerary  and  rates. 

C.  L.  SeaRraves,  Industrial  Commissioner 
AtchisoB,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Jty., 
2264  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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plftcos  for  germs.  Have  a 
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toilet  right  In  your  hounc. 
rio  going  out  in  cold  weather 
A  l^nt«  invalids.  F.ndorBod 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  eerms  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  <«nta  ner.  which  you  smptToi^ea 
month      Absolutely  no  odor.    No  moVo  troul"le 
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Running  W«t«r  Without  Plumbing    "  ^    '"       HICH. 
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erg"  intimated  that  it  was  because  he 
was  afraid  the  board  might  muke  some 
uncomfortable  allusions  to  the  amount 
that  was  due  the  parson  for  back  sal- 
ary. Whatever  the  reason  was,  the 
deacon  kept  his  own  counsel  in  the 
matter. 

"I'm  afraid  religion  is  losin'  its  hold 
in    this    community,    Maria,"    he    said 
to  his  wife  as  they  were  on  their  way 
home     after 
well  sermon 

but  since  the  parson  has  fallen  from 
grace  by  giving  way  to  his  temper  in 
this  disgraceful  way,  you  and  I  and 
Julia  are  about  the  only  ones  in  York- 
ville  who  wouldn't  have  to  hide  their 
faces  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  should  blow 
liis  horn  tonight." 

"Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  all  their 
wickedness  couldn't  have  been  much 
wor.sc  than  Yorkville  is  right  now," 
Mrs.  Newberry  said  lugubriously. 
"What  the  preacher  said  about  the 
blacksmith  shop  is  true,  for  Mrs.  Stev- 
ens told  me  yesterday  afternoon  that 
Mrs.  Haley  told  her  that  Mr.  Haley  said 
that  Sam  Rogers  and  Harry  Blake  and 
five  or  six  of  the  other  boys  had  a  keg 
of  beer  over  in  the  shop  the  other 
night.  And  the  blacksmith  a  church 
member,  too!" 


dancing!"     he     asked 


talking     about 
abruptly. 

"Yes,  haven't  you  heard!  She  got 
mad  because  the  preacher  gave  our 
Julia  her  place  in  the  choir,  and  the 
next  night  she  went  with  Sam  over 
to  Creston  to  a  dance." 

"Nell  always  was  such  a  good  girl," 

the  deacon   said   regretfully.  "We   had 

the  best  young  people's  meeting  when 

Parson     Merrick 'a     fare-   *'^®  ^^^  president  that  we  have  had  for 

"I  don't  want  to  brag,   »    >«"&    time." 

"Yes,  it  was  so  good  that  it  died 
altogether  the  next  year  to  make  up 
for  it,"  Julia  spoke  up. 

"It  don't  seem  like  an  example  of 
piety  in  a  community  does  some  folks 
much  good,"  the  deacon  said  with  a 
sigh  as  he  stopped  the  sleigh  at  the 
gate  and   got   out    to   unhitch. 

Two  days  later  the  deacon  met  Nell 
Rogers  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
post  office.  "IIow-d«-do,  Nelly!"  he 
said  in  his  mo«t  affable  tones. 

Nell    nodded    without    stopping. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  the  deacon  call- 
ed after  her.  "I  want  to  speak  just  a 
word  to  you." 

Nell  stopped  and  turned  toward  him, 
her  little  chin  in  the  air  and  her  black 
eyes   flashing   defiantly. 

Deacon  Newberry  put  on  his  most 
solemn  expression.  "You  haven't  been 
to    church    regularly    lately,"    he    said 


The    deacon   slapped    the    horse    with 
the  ends  of  the  lines,  and  slapped  his   accusingly 

hands    around    his    shoulders    to    keep       "My   presence  there   didn't  seem 

be   appreciated,"   she   retorted. 
(To  be  continued.) 


to 


them   warm.     "Do  you  suppose  it  was 
Nell  Rogers  he  referred  to  when  he  was 

ninnniiiiiiinninMiiiinnHiniMiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii^         niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiii niuiiii 1 mihiiiihiii^ 


So  matters  stood  fer  a  day  or  t^^ 
Then  one  mornin'  we  waked  up  ter  fljj 
that  poor  deluded  school  house  aettii' 
in  the  middle  of  the  destrict  again.  % 
also  discovered  that  the  far-end  foU, 
didn't  reckon  on  bein'  beet  out  thj 
time,  so  they  left  a  man  ter  do  duty  t, 
nite  watcher  fer    'um. 

Long  toward  mid-nite,  that  first  nife 
after  it  cum  back,  several  of  us  livi, 
near  the  middle  of  the  destrict  wn 
suddenly  waked  up  by  a  bright  ligii 
in  our  winders.  We  immediately  aroie 
ter  see  what  was  the  matter,  an'  «( 
saw  that  dratted  school  house  burnii' 
up.  Of  course  we  all  done  all  we  could, 
Anyway  we  got  thet  brave  nite  watcher 
out  alive.  But  all  thet  was  left  of  thit 
much-trotted  school  house  could  het 
been  carried  off  in  a  wheel-barrer. 

The  nite  watcher  sed  he  guessed  his 
pipe  must  er  fell  into  the  pile  of  dry 
wood  he  hed  ter  keep  his  fire  goin'  whei 
he  fell  asleep  tryin'  ter  Agger  out  je»t 
what  he'd  do  if  the  near-end  f olka  cnn 
ter  git  it. 

An  *  it  did  seem  kinder  funny  how 
the  far-end  folks  wus  sure  then  thai 
they  hed  better  let  the  near-end  folii 
hev  it;  and  the  near-end  folks  wus  sure 
they  hed  never  outer  took  it  back.  Wt 
thet  lived  in  the  middle  could  see  how 
much  easier  it  was  fer  both  sides  ter 
want  the  other  side  ter  have  it  when 
there  was  nothin'  ter  have. 

Anyway,  the  childern  hed  ter  be  ed- 
dicated  and  where  as  our  taxes  was  six 
dollars  that  year  an '  the  next  they  wen 
sixteen,  we  could  all  see  the  folly  of  all 


wantin '   the   same    thing   at    the   same 

Movln'  the  Booneville  School  House  """■    


By  Aunt  Mollie 

This  happened  when  me  and  my  good  fer  the  house  to  a  feller  that  hed  jest 

man    lived    in    Booneville,    some    years  moved    here    and    wanted    ter    buUd    a 

ago,  mebby  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  jest  modified  hen  house  ter  keep  specialized 

the  same  it  will  be  new  to  most  folks.  hens,   that  you   could   make  money   by 

Now  to  begin  on,  I  want  to  say  to  tendin'  your  own  business,  an'  it  looks 


any  of  my  young  readers,  or  old    'una  better  too 
too  fer   that   matter.  I  never  cnnnt   nn        Well    te 
one  out,  that  if  you  feel  some  anxious  startin 
ter  know  where   Booneville  is  jest   git 
your  'Gogsrfy'  and  hunt  fer  it.  You'll 
put  in  some  time  and  mebby  lam  some- 
thin'  at  one  an'  the  same  time. 

Here's  where  I  tell  you  the  story  of 
that  school  house. 


Tliat' 


what  I 


larned. 


^o  oaa  i.iuAiA  my  ongiiiai 
point.  Mr.  Comstay  wanted  to 
get  somethin'  started,  an'  he  sure  did. 
He  called  a  meetin'  of  the  folks,  trus- 
tee included,  and  set  forth  his  idees  on 
that  school  house  bein '  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  destrict. 


Tf  cf^«,i    „    1  u  .^    *     J    r  ^^  course  everybody  gave  their  views 

It  stood,  and  had  stood,  fer  some  gen-   u,,*   tv.^   *       ♦  /u      ,    ^ 

«+;,.,.=   •„»*  *       *!-       •,  ..      '^^^   *^®   trustee,   an'    he    hed   so    many 

ations,  ^est  one-fourth  mile  one  side   „:„^  +«,  i,-      i-         u     j-i       .  ,  , 

give  ter  him  free,  he  did  not  know  he 


eration 

of  the  middle  of  the  destrict,  and   no- 
body hed  ever  sed  a  thing  about  it. 

Anyway  I  sized  it  up  that  there  was 
no  cause  to  say  nothin',  bein'  as  on 
the  far  side  of  the  middle  there  wus 
no  children  ter  send  on  the  last  half 
mile  of  road,  an'   on   the  near  side  of 


Pirprc 


We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 


hed  any  of  his  own;  or,  if  he 


did  he 
didn't  know  what  they  wus.  And  ev- 
erybody got  mad  but  me  and  my  good   When  mother's  sick 


WHEN  MOTHER'S  SICK 


man 
we 


it's  not  like 
,  an'  we  didn't  care.  Not  then,  fer  They 'a  chillun  sick  or  only  men, 
lived  near  the  middle 


when 


anyway. 
They  didn  't  do  much  that  nite  but  git 


the  middle  they  cum  from  the  far  end.  ^°°^  ^°'  ""^^  *^'  "^"^y  *"  ^8^*-  ^n' 


So  it    'peared    to    me    that    it    wus   as 
should  be. 

But  by  an'  by  neighbor  Comstay, 
from  the  far  end  of  the  destrict,  jest 
made  up  his  mind  that  we  had  been 
peaceful  an'  quiet  long  enough;  and 
really  the  last  excitement  we  had  wus 


next  we  knew  Mr.  Comstay  found  out 
somehow  that  quite  some  of  the  folks 
from  the  near  end  of  the  destrict  had 
ter  be  away  a  certain  nite,  an'  he  an' 
the  trustee  called  a  meetin'  fer  that 
nite,  an'  bein'  so  few  there  from  the 
near  &nd  they  won  out  an  moved   the 


Or  relatives,  or  neighbors,  say. 

For  it's  ist  like  the  very  bloom 

Of  ever'fing  has  gone  away, 

An     'stead    uv    sunshine    in    the    room, 

There's  just  the  darkest  kind  of  gray, 

And  all  our  lips  is  quivering,  too, 

An'  no  one  knows  just  what  to  do. 


when  Mr.  Climstill  sold  his  old  house  to   ^'^^^'^^^  ^°"^®  *®''  ^^^  middle  of  the  dis- 

make   room    ter   build   up   his   big   new   ^^^^^' 

barn,  and  that  brings  ter  my  mind  that       ^°^  ^  really  don't  think   that  trus- 

When  that  sale   *<^«  wus  so  much  ter  blame  as  he  might   ^^^'"  ^'^'^P  *  ^^*  *"'  '®"  we'll  know 

I 1 -r^     .,  .      .  -  —  "  Slio'o    Knffai-      o«'    *U^    A^^i^- 


You  don't  know  what  she  is,  yuh  see, 
Until  she's  sick,  an'  fings  kin   be 
So    diff'unt    and    so    all    upset. 
An'   'stead  of  laughin'  why  we  fret. 
An'  slip   aroun'   on   tiptoes   so 


I  larned  somethin'  then 

was  fust  spoke  about,  me  and  my  good   ***^®  '^®^° 


He'd 


never  held  oflSce  be- 


he  felt  the  honor  turrible.  An' 


man,  and  some  others,  wus  so  busy  trien 

to  find  out  if  Mr.  Spendwell,  our  only 

well-to-do-neighbor,     was     thinkin'     of 

buyin'   that   we   never   thought   of   the 

money  Aunt  Selina  Boggs  left   us,  an' 

we    hed    in    the    Booneville    Bank,    an' 

hed  agreed  never  to  use    'till  we  could    that  way,  but  he  wus  jest  mentall^  d 

both    want    ter   git    the   same   thing  at   luded,  so  ter  speak 

the    same    time,    which    we    never    hed 

yet.      But    we    might    then;    you    nevpir 

kin  tell.     Anyway,   we  said    we   would 

after    Spendwell    bought    it,    but, 


fore  an' 
bein 
and 
ter. 

Not  that  I  mean  ter  insinuate  he  was 
a  fool.     Far  be   it  from   me   ter 


She's  better,  an'  the  doctor  comes. 
An'  sets  a  bit  an'  twists  his  fumbs, 


'  he  hed  so  much  sed  ter  him,  pro    ^^'  **^^^  ^®^  tem'prature,  an'    'en 
con,  he  jest  didn't  know  eny  bet-    ^'"'''^^  "^^*  °"*  '**  *^^'^  *®''  *g*'"' 


you 

see,  we  wus  so  busy  tendin'  our  neigh- 
bor's business  we  plum  f ergot  we  hed 
eny  of  our  own.  So  yer  see  I  larned 
when  Mr.  Spendwell  sold  that  old  lum- 
ber fer  more  than  twice  what  he  give 


Oh,   muvvcr,   if   you   only   knew, 
When  you  lie  there,  how  mauy  times 
We  come  an'  take  a  peep  at  you 
In   door  cracks,  an'   don't  make  a  bit 
Uv   noise   or   snifflin',  but  jus'   grit 
Our  teeth   and  pray  an'   try  our   best 
To  be  good — way  down  in  our  breast- 
So  He  will  hear  our  prayer — why  tlien 
hold    that    school    house    trotted    back   You'd  be  so  glad  to  come  again 

An*  be   our  comfort 


speak 

e- 


It  might  be  the  near-end  folks  wern't 
mad,  but  thoy  jest  biled  over  an '  hed  a 
meetin'   by  themselves,  an'  lo  an'  be- 


from  whence  it  came. 

The  near-end  folks  sed  the  first  meet- 
in'  was  on  legal;  that  is  ter  say  if  the 
law  wouldn't  help  em  thoy  could  help 
themselves. 


an'  our   cheer, 
An'  stop  the  house  f 'um  bein'  so  queer, 
An'   lis  so  sad  it's  not  like  when 
They 's  chillun   sick   or   only   men. 

— Folgar  McKinscy. 


October  7,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


What  Charles  L  Hughes  Says 

About  the  so-called  "8-liour  Work-day  Bill" 
and  the  Administration's  surrender  to  force 


"The  Adamson  Bill  is  not  a  bill  providing  for  an 
eight-hour  work-day. 

It  does  not  fix  hours  at  all. 

What  it  does  is  to  provide  by  law  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  for  certain  men.  They  may 
work  just  as  long  as  before.  They  may  work  ten 
hours  or  more.     They  are  simply  to  get  more  pay. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  anything  that  is 
said  of  the  judgment  of  society  with  respect  to  an 
eight-hour  work-day.  There  is  plainly  no  judgment 
of  society  upon  the  increase  of  wages  this  bill 
requires. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  there  was  a  demand  by 
certain  men  for  an  increase  in  their  own  wages,  and 
the  Administration  in  advance  of  investigation 
surrendered  to  this  demand. 


0€-        ^        Jf, 


"What  is  fair  and  right  must  be  done. 

But  what  is  fair  and  right  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained. When  railroads  are  required  to  expend 
additional  millions,  this  burden  must  ultimately 
fall  on  the  public. 

It  was  proposed  in  substance  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that   increased  rates  should  be  charged  to 
shippers  so  far  as  required  to  pay  this    increase  of       tration  had  capitulated, 
wages.  * 


tion's  surrender  on  the  ground  of   exigency    I  ask 
how  far  do  you  propose  to  yield  to  force? 

Where  will  you  make  a  stand?  Do  you  cherish 
the  vain  hope  that  by  surrender  you  will  accumu- 
late courage  or  ability  to  withstand  pressure? 

When  force  is  proposed  and  arbitration  is 
refused  there  is  but  one  stand  to  take  and 
that  is  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country  to  vindicate  the  processes  of  reason. 


"I  do  not  speak  of  the  propriety  or  advisability 
of  fixing  wages  by  law.  I  am  dealing  with  a  more 
fundamental  question— legislation  according  to 
the  facts  as  opposed  to  legislation  under  pressure  in 
the  absence  of  intpjiry. 

,  Within  a  few  hours,  on  demand  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, Congress  provided  a  mandatory  increase 
of  wages,  involving  millions  of  dollors  w  ithout  any 
idea  whether  the  increase,  was  or  was  not  justifie«l. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  of  his  bill,  "It  is  hasty 
legislation,  I  admit,  to  meet  an  emergency." 

What  emergency? 

The  emergency  of  force  to  which  the  Adminis- 


J^        JU 


tJ:     f?     ^ 

"What  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Executive? 

Plainly  to  insist  that  investigation  should 
precede  action,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
yielded  to  force. 

To  say  that  fair  and  prompt  arbitration  could 
not  have  been  had  in  this  case  is  to  indict  both  the 
Administration  and  the  American  people. 


i^ 


^ 


"It  is  said  we  were  suddenly  caught.  I  see 
nothing  sudden  about  the  matter,  but  sudden  or 
otherwise,  there  was  no  justification  for  the  yield- 
ing of  principle. 

Why  not  try  the  efficacy  of  standing  for  prin- 
ciple instead  of  giving  it  up  in  fear? 

Of  those  who  seek  to  excuse  the  Administra- 


**We  have  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  use  public 
sentiment  with  respect  to  an  eight-hour  work  day 
in  order  to  justify  a  bill  which  does  not  provide  an 
eight-hour  work-day  but  relates  solely  to  an  in- 
crease in  wages. 

We  have  seen  the  choice  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  easier  way,  which  escaped  the  necessity  of  a 
determined  stand  for  principles. 

We  have  seen  what  has  appeared  to  be  the 
consideration  of  immediate  political  expediency  at 
the  exi)ense  of  public  welfare. 


..V,         J>,         M, 


"WE   CANNOT   YIELD  REASON  TO  THE 
RULE  OF  FORCE. 

THAT    IS    THE   PATH   OF   SURE  DIS- 
ASTER.'* 


From  Speech  by  Charles  E.  Hughes,  at  Springfield,  III.,  September  2bth,  1916. 
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THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKER 

mow  ts  The  Time  To  BuiM  Oi'  tmptovel 


You  Can  Buy  a  Car- 
load of  Lumber  or 
Building  Material 
from  Us  WItiiout  Pay- 
ing a  Cent  In  Advance. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO. 


Our  Binding  Guaran- 
tee Absolutely  Pro- 
tects You.  Money  Will 
Be  Promptly  Refunded 
if  You  Are  Dissatisfied. 


24  Years  of  Honest  Public  Dealinfe 


nrmS  enormous  business,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.00 

■■•  and  (atufied  customers  in  practically  every  township  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded  in  1892  on  a  new  idea— to  buy  and  sell  nothinA  but  bargains!  From 
that  day  to  this— 24  years  of  honest  public  dealing  —  we  have  never  swerved 
a  hair  s  breadth  from  our  original  plan  and  purpose.  Each  year  has  marked 
our  steady  growth  in  power  to  serve  our  Arowin^  host  of  regular  customers, 
tach  year  our  fcrpwinfe  financial  stren&th— our  increasink  cash  buyinft  power- 
has  brought  ns  adttod  ability  to  control  the  sources  of  those  tremendous  bar- 
^ins  that  have  made  our  name  famous  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


T'ODAY  we  are  recognized  as  the  leading  "spot  cash"  buyers 

■••  of  brand  new  desirable  merchandise  at  forced  sales.  BiA  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  seeking  a  quick  outlet  for  surplus  stocks,  naturally  turn  to  us  for  the 
^Sf'  ^fn  ^"^  '"•*  means  your  ftain!  We  have  our  pick  and  choice  at  Sher- 
ifii  and  Receivers'  Sales,  Bii  Auction  Events  and  Exposition  Sales.  And  we 
sell  as  we  buy — nothing  but  auality  goods  at  unmatchable  bargain  prices.  Direct 
dealing  with  us  means  more  than  just  a  big  money-saving  —  it  means  guaranteed 
satisfaction  as  to  quality,  prompt  shipments  and  the  fair,  'squar«  deal  treatment 
that  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  our  business  for  the  past  quarter  century. 


LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  BARGAINS! 

Our  special  Fall  "Clean-up"  Lumber  Barsrain  Price  List,  now  ready,  shows  the  biggest 
inoner-savings  we  have  ever  offered  in  good  lumber  for  every  building  purpose.  Mail  th* 
Jl*!"^?, '".'°'*''  ^^  ^°"  expect  to  build  or  improve  a  home,  barn  or  farm  structure  of  any  kind, 
this  Kali,  It  will  pay  you  BIG  to  write  at  once  for  our  wonderful  FREE  Building  Material 
Book  containing  hundreds  of  tremendou.s  bargains  in  Lumber  and  Millwork,  only  a  few  items 
of  which  we  can  show  here.  We  have  con.stantly  available  for  quick  delivery  over  20,000,000 
feet  of  brand  new,  high  grade  material  in  our  yards  here  at  Chicago.  To  reduce  frpight  ex- 
pense to  the  lowest  possible  charge  we  are  equipped  to  make  shipments  direct  to  you  from  our 
main  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Washington  and  Jackson.  Miss.,  depending  on  your  location. 
Thia  frmtghl  taving  mman»  many  dollara  of  your  monty  aapoj. 

Hundreds  of  Other  Big  "Snaps'' 

.  Like  Tliese 


NMUttS  HOME    DC-&&S 

^ftlT  Size 24x38 feet; 
'•^^'^  ■  seven  rooms, 
bath  and  store  room.  An 
ideal  cottage  or  country 
home.  Built  many  times 
at  a  tremendous  saving. 
Material  sensibly  cut-to-flt 
— no  waste.  Price  Includes 
all  lumber,  millwork, 
glazed  sash  and  doors, 
shingles,  sheet  metal, 
naiU,  rough  and  finishing 
hardware  —  ready  for  plaster. 
Only  one  of  more  than  100  Mod- 
em Amarieao  Harris   Homes. 

RNAIL  COUPON  FOR 

Our  New  FREE 

$10,000 
Book  of  Platitl 

Wire  Nails 


98c  90c 

bora  this  good,  I  bays  good  fir  win- 
substantial  Idow  frames.  All 
pine  door:  15<  [other  sizes  and 
in.  thick,  paint- 1  styles  priced  pro- 
ed  orunpainted  I  portionatelylow.  I 


bujra  4-liKht  glased 

barn  Hash.  Kvery 
de.sired  size  priced 
proportionately 

low. 


for  this  Z-light 

white  pme  glazed 
window.  Any  oth- 
er size  priced  pro- 
poitionately     low. 


•222 

for  this  cUar  fir 

Kla7.ed  heavy 
front  door;  IS  in. 
thirk.  Other  door* 
at  like  savinga. 


For  8d 
0C-40, 

pouDds 
ForlOd 
DC-SO, 

pounds 


"15^ 


100  f  1  Ml 
lb...       *  — 

Standard    Wire 

Nails  in  100  lb. 
kegs.  SizeA  from 
8d  to  aod  mixed. 
Or«l«r  No.  %^  »o 
uC-«wrriee  »  ^ 


Wire  Nan*. 
Per  100 

Wire  Naila. 
Per  100 


*2Sf 

tor  Mo. 

•2tt 


ROOFING! 


Prices  W-r-e-c-k-e-d! 


HARRIS  BARN  DC-220 
^^^"9  This  Harris 
^P*»00  "Majestic" 
Barn  is  one  of  many  up-to- 
date  designs  shown  in  the 
Harris  Bam  Book.  Built 
time  and  again  at  a  great 
saving.  Contains  every 
feature  that  experience 
has  proved  desirable  in 
modern  barn  construction. 
Interior  arrangement  can 
easily  be  made  a  model  of 
convenience-space  saving 
and  economy  of  labor  in 
housingand  feeding st<x'k. 

MAIL  COUPON    FOR 

Our  FREE 
Model  Barn 
Plan  Book! 


Galvanized  Fence 


Best  Mixed  Paint 
$1.27 

Per  Oallo* 
Harris  high 

grade    ready 
mixed  house 
paint.    Best 
formula  on 
the   market. 
Fewer  gallons  wear  long- 
er than  any  other.    For  Hoom 
Paint,  Ordor  No.  OC- $  «  27 


too,  per  ration  , 

For   Best   Bam    Paint.   |S*- 

OrdorDC-aiO.perBsl.    04€ 


Get  Our  Low  Freight  Paid  Prices  | 


A  rough  sketch  of  your  building  show 

ing  the  size  of  the  roof,  length  of  rafters  etc 

is  all  we  need  to  figure  the  amount  of  roofing 

you  require.    Mention  the  kind  of  roofing  you 


wish  and  we  can  then  give  you  our  lov^reight 

ati^.    We 


.. ."—     •■  -'    —— ..    *..*...    A.T(^    JV.W    V^UI    iUV 

prepaid  prices  delivered  to  your  station  We 
can  show  you  bigger  money  savings  now  than 
ever  before 


FREE!  New  Roofing  Book  No.  DC  87 


We  mail  you  free  of  cost,  the  most  com- 
plete book  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling  ever 
published.  Shows  you  how  to  lay  roofing  by 
simple  directions  and  easily  understood  dia- 
grams.   It  gives  our  complete  quotati.^ns  on 

^i^£?S^°\^i^S-  **^*^l.'',?.Vf^  •'*n^'  «"  roofing 
Bondriea.     Ask  for  our  FREE  Hooflng  Book   £,p  Jj 


Ust  Call  for  tlie  Big  RUIMELY  Sale  Bargains!! 


20c  per  Rod^^*^„*,;S- 

Hog  Fence.     Barb«d  Wire 
bottom.     Orctor  No.  DC-t40. 

'wir<Mhlch,atays6in   apart.  No.  II 
■r*uffocarb.>n  wira  ton.  No.  Hi 
IntrmadlaU  lina  and  ai 

Tubular  Posts 
With  Adjust- 
able Clamps 

Pointed    Drive 

Metallic  Painted 
Tabular  Fence 
PoeU.  Hade  of  2  in. 
tnbintt.  Finest  grade 
of  charcoal  iron, 
covered  with  a  heavy 
roat  of  mineral  hlarlt 
i*«int.  which  addn  to  th« 
appcaranca  and  life  of 


each 

Othar  alzra  64.  «0.  72. 
77  and  84  in.  lone,  with 
Dacpaaarr  rlnfniifl,  luat 
aa  low.  rip^rlal  pricaa 
lo  carload  Iota. 


Watts  Corn  Shdlw 

Complete.    ••    ahown   with 

cob  itacker  and  elevator.  Light 
and  easy  running.  S  h  e  1 1  ■  any 
kind  of  com.  Cap.  76  to  100  buahels 
perhour.  Or«tor N«.  DC- flABO 
only  ....    M,9^ 


Rumely  Feed  Mills 

Can't  be   beat  for  slurdineaa, 

economy  and  Rimplicity.  Special 
burrs  a  feature  of  Brindinn.  ('.oarse, 
raedimn  or  fine.  Order  No.  DC- 
ISO.     For  8  in.  t1<MS 

Price  now XJL  ^ 

10  and  U  Is.  aiua  priead  Juat  aa  low. 


Advance  Ensilage  Cutter 


A  powerful  machine  of  enormous 

capacity.  10  to  20  tons  per  hour. 
Cuts  any  kind  of  silage  as  fast  n.-* 
you  can  feed  it.  Order  $1 1 AOO 
No.DC.200.  Price  .  .  Hv- 
Oth.!r  Hjzcn  proportionately  low 


Rumely-Oids  Engines 


Greateat    engine    valuaa 

ever  oflferetl.  All  sizes  from 
.^hp  to  651ip.    Order  No. 

DC-t»0.    For  3hp  at  g^OO 

our    special    price   of      ^Tr«a» 
Can  attached  kerosene  burner*. 


Dm  post  aa  wall.  Orear 
Ma.DC-120.  Por4H-in. 

poat      with    tm   O  — 
two  rlampa.   ^  fSC 


Adams  Com  Husker 


A     'one    man"    machine. 

Husks  for  one  cent  per  bu- 
xhel.  Cap.  20  bushels  per  hour. 
Klevates  to  hiithest  mow. 
OnUr  Ho.  DC.220. 
Priee  now. 


>n.y.     .    .     .     W-         .Oa„dUU;.-..i,;pHcWiUa..ow.        ^    Orh^r  a^-cTpro^AfonatCylow  Zi:tT^'^Li::LZ^>uZZ     f^t^JS:: '^:''?\    '84^ 

40  Acres  of  Bargains  Like  These— Mail  Coupon  Today! 


Heating  Plants 
$55 

Install  Tonr 

heating 
plant  now 
while  ma- 
terial is 
pi  entiful 
and  prices 
very  low.  Our 
experts  ijive  you  complete, 
wmple  instructions.  Put 
TOOT  own  plant  in.  Warm 
A^Wa.  8te«n-SaS4. 
Hot\»ater-aig4.  Mali 
•Mi»M«  r*r  frM  Heatlns 
•Mti  No.  OC-  144  new. 


Enameled  Tub 


$16.50 

Beet  White  Enameled 

Caat  Iron  One-Piece  Heavy 
RoU  Rim  Bath  Tub  6  ft 
long.  Latest  style  nickc-i- 
plated  trimminifs  —  Fuller 
Doable  bath  cocks  for  hot 
and  cold  water,  nickel - 
plated  connected  waste, 
overflow  and  supply  pipes. 
Ord«r  No.  DC'  tlCSO 
aao.    Price  . 


♦let*" 


Hog  Troughs 


$1-25  ^d:i' 

Strong  durable  troughs 

for  hens  and  cattle.  Heavy 
aalvaniied  and  paintei) 
black.  Steel  croes  bars  and 
n*"  eecurely  riveted 
Round  bottom,  easily 
cleaned.  Order  No.  DC- 
240.  For  troutrhn  6  ft 
loner,  12  in.  wide,  S12S 
cap.  10  grals..  each  .  1  — 
"  f  o 


6  for 


,  S«.M> 


Pipe-  Fittings 


**%,  rooT 

Go<  id  iron  pipe  in  ran- 
dom lenKthf.  i-omplcte  with 
couplingfi,  xuitablefor  mm. 
oil,  water  and  convoynnre 
of  all  liquids.  Sizes  ',  in. 
to  12  in.  Our  price  'A_^ 
on  1  111.,  per  ft.    .    .    *W%i 

U<  in,,  per  ft.      .   .    .   Sc 

Order  No.  DC-2SO 

Get  our  low  prices  on 
all  your  net'<jH 


Galvanized  Wire 
$250 

Per 
100  Uk. 

Smooth 

Newdsl- 
vani  r.  fMi 
Wiru  for  the  fsrm.  8ui«- 
nhle  for  fcncpF,  Btsy  wires 
etc.  Irresuiar  lennthH  of 
30  to  100  feet.  Ordar  No. 
DC -280.  For  9  gnuKc 
price  per  bundle  S980 


of  100  pounds  . 

All  atkar  alias  ai  

at  pru[M>rtiwnat«fy  lew  prk>«H, 


Furniture 


Buys  this  solid  Golden 

FiniHh  hardwood  dining 
table;  42  inch  ton  Order 
DC-at«0.  Oni.v  one  of 
msny  biff  harfrnmn  in  our 
Free  Furniture  liook  Mall 
CoupoM  Today! 


jAddress  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


HUMIDITY  A  FACTOR  IN  HEALTH 


With  a  bountiful  hand  nature  bestows  her  treas- 
ures. What  a  limitless  supply  of  life's  necessities 
there  are  about  us.  Sunshine,  air  and  water  are 
always  at  hand.    The  sunshine  does  an  endless  series 


By  D.  RHEA  COFFMAN 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania 


cubic  foot.  However,  this  amount  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  air  at 
a  given  temperature  has  all  the  moisture  in  it  which 
it  will  hold  without  pret^ipitation  of  water  we  say  it 
is  saturated.  No  more  water  can  be  evaporated  with- 
out causing  precipitation  in  the  form  of  dew  or  rain. 


of  tasks  for  our  good.     It  gives  us  light  and  heat,  darkened  to  prevent  the  fading  of  carpets,  while  at 

lifts  the  moisture  so  that  the  gentle  rains  may  fall,  the  same  time  they  have  no  ventilation  and  lose  the 

puts  life  into  the  soil,  purifies  from  filth  and  decay  healthy  effect  of  the  sunlight?  The  farmer  and  all  If  air  which  is  saturated  at  a  given  temperature  is 
every  nook  and  cranny  to  which  its  rays  penetrate,  dwellers  in  the  country  can  mo.st  easily  have  fresh  air  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  it  will  then  be  cap- 
It  is  the  servant  and  the  protector  of  our  lives.  The  and  sunlight,  but  often  he  makes  least  effort  to  have  able  of  holding  much  more  moisture  without  precipi- 
house  shut  to  the  sun's  rays  is  harboring  an  enemy  them  in  his  house  and  sleeping  rooms.  tation.  "If  air  at  zero  temperature  and  50  percent 
and  is  locked  against  a  friend.  So,  too,  the  rural  school  rooms  and  buildings  are  relative  humidity  is  warmed  to  70  degrees  without 
The  second  of  this  useful  trio  surrounds  us  on  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  unventilated.  This  is  the  addition  of  water,  the  relative  humidity  drops 
fvery  hand.  Air  is  the  most  necessary  commodity  especially  true  of  the  older  type  of  one-room  rural  to  '.i  percent."  This  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the 
which  man  uses.  It  is  the  unseen  and  silent  presence  schools.  The  newer  buildings  and  the  buildings  in-  heating  of  many  buildings,  schoolrooms  and  homes, 
for  which  no  call  of  duty  is  needed.  Not  so  varied  tended  for  housing  a  consolidated  or  centralized  The  importance  of  humidity  will  be  seen  when 
ia  its  service  as  the  sunshine,  it  supplies  a  need  .school  frequently  include  some  provision  for  ventila-  we  consider  that  scarcely  ever  does  a  room  or  build- 
which  is  constant  and  imperative.  Man  may  live  tion.  Of  12,52;j  school  buildings  inspected  in  Pennsyl-  ing  have  the  same  humidity  which  outdoor  air  has 
without  food  for  days  or  weeks,  without  water  for  vania  during  the  school  year  1914-1.'5,  three-fourths  unless  some  provision  is  made  for  adding  moisture  to 
hours,  hut   not  even   for  many  minutes  without  air.  were  found  to  be  poorly  ventilated  or  not  ventilated  the  air   of  the   room.     The  heating  of  the  air  as  it 


Not  only  is  its  constant 
presence  necessary  but 
its  quality  must  be  up 
to  .standard. 

The  third  of  na- 
ture's blessings,  water, 
serves  man  in  many 
tasks.  It  quenches  the 
thirst,  refreshes  the 
tired  and  weary  bodies 
of  those  who  labor, 
cleanses  the  grime  of 
toil  from  his  hands  and 
his  clothes.  It  works 
for  man,  watering  his 
^rdens  and  farms, 
turning  his  mill  and 
factory  wheels,  produc- 
ing power  and  light, 
and  carrying  the  ships 
of  a  thousand  cargoes 
to  a  thousand  ports. 

The  air  stripped 
of  its  life-giving  oxy- 
gen is  recharged  in  the 
course  of  nature  with 
the  necessary  element. 
Water  defiled  by  use  is 
purified  in  its  ever-on- 
ward flow  and  rota- 
tion. We  do  not  know 
hut  perhaps  Uw  energy 
of  the  sunshine  passes 
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SILENT    PARTNERS    IN    THE    MILK    PRICE    CONTROVERSY. 


enters  the  room  re- 
moves most  of  its 
natural  moisture.  Thus 
we  find  in  most  rooms, 
in  houses  and  in  public 
school  buildings,  a 
relative  humidity  of 
from  20  to  40  percent, 
whereas  the  outdoor 
air  has  a  relative  hu- 
midity of  from  60  to 
S.j  percent.  Even  the 
driest  desert  seldom 
has  a  humidity  below 
.30.  Hot  air  heaters  of 
any  sort  are  bad  for 
the  humidity  unless 
some  special  provision 
is  made  for  the  humidi- 
fying of  the  air  after 
it  is  heated. 

The  effect  of  a 
low  humidity  on  the 
body  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained but  a  dry  at- 
mosphere has  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  upon  the 
lungs.  It  dries  up  the 
moisture  from  these 
and  all  exposed  sur- 
faces of   the   body   too 


thru  some   refining   process   which    restores   it   to   its  at  all.     This  was  in  the  inspection  of  schools  in  rural  rapidly.     This   rapid  drying  affects   the   perspiration 

original  form  for  repeated  use.     Thus  in  the  economy  or  fourth  class  districts.     The  same  proportion  would  "glands  and  the  vasomotor  action.     It  has  a  chilling 

of  nature,  nothing  is  forever  lost.  hold  very  nearly  for  many  states  and  i)erhap3  on  an  effect  on  the  body.     Thi.s  in  turn  produces  colds  and 

Boundless  in  supply,   ever   ready   and   ever  pres-  average  for  the  entire  country.     Will  parents  permit  throat    disorders.      Besides    these    immediate    effects 

cnt,  are  these  provisions  for  man's   welfare.     It  is  a   continuation   of  this  condition   once  it  is  known?  there  are  other  consequences  even  more  serious.  Such 

not  so  in  civilization.    What  city  is  so  wisely  planned  An     investigation     which     included     109     one-teacher  an  atmosphere  would  itself  have  an  evil  effect  if  one 

as  to  have  an  abundance  of  sunshine  in  every  house  schools   in   five  eastern   states   was   made   by   a  .joint  never    changed    from    it    to    any    other.      But    school 

and  building,  plenty  of  pure  air  at  all  times  and  an  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  children    ])ass    frequently    from    the    dry    air    of    the 

abundance  of  pure  water  for  the  use  of  every  citizen?  the    National    Council    of    Education.      This    showed  schoolroom  or  of  their  homes  to  the  higher  humidity 

But  one  need  not  go  to  the  city  to  find  these  free  practically  the  same  results  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the   outdoor   atmosphere.      This   change   is   likely 

gifts    restricted    in    quantity    and    contaminated    in  of    heating   and    ventilation.      Heating   and    ventilat-  to  have  a  bad  effect. 

quality.  Where  the  greatest  luxuries  and  conveniences  ing    systems    have    been    widely    studied    and    effic-  School    children    are    constantly    suffering    from 

of  civilization  are  to  be  found  there  are  the  greatest  ient  syst^s  are  available  to  both  private  homes  and  colds,  sore   throats,  influenza   and    similar   disorders, 

hindrances  to  these  vital  needs.  ])ublic  buildings.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  bad  condition  of  tfie  air  in 

Altho    the    ordinary    conditions   of    country    life  Of  equal  importance  is  the  matter  of  regulating  the  the   schoolroom   and   the   violent    change   which   they 

make  it  po.ssible  to  have  plenty  of  pure  air  and  water  'humidity  of  schoolrooms  and  buildings.    The  humidity  encounter  on  passing  to  and  from  the  schoolroom.  The 

and   sunshine   at   all  times,    many   are    the    cases   of  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  amount  of  moisture  in  relation  result   is  a   fertile   condition    for   the   germs   of  cold 

tuberculosis,    typhoid    fever    and    pneumonia    in    the  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.     Air  is  much  tonsilitis,  pneumonia  and  tuiberculosis.     When  any  of 

niral  sections.     How  many  farm  houses  do  not  have  like  a  sjyonge.     It  will  absorb  water  up  to  a  certain  these    conditions    develop    and    an    investigation    fol- 

sonie   room.^   so   jioorly    ventilat.'d    that    they    have   a  j.oint    and    then   any   additional    writer    will    run    out.  lows,   the    blame    is   often   placed   on    the    schoolroom 

musty  odor f     How   many   which  do   not   keep   rooms  The  air  will  hold  a  certain  number  of  grains  per  each  beingtoowarmor  too  cold,  on  drafts  from  ventilation 


in  inclement  weather,  damp  feet,  damp  clothing,  and 
outdoor  exercise.  These  all  may  come  in  for  their 
share  of  blame  if  thuy  are  not  properly  cared  for, 
but  they  are  not  so  fruitful  a  cause  of  disease  as  the 
neglected  matter  of  humidity. 

There  are  constantly  present  in  tho  mouths  of  all 
well  persons  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  bacteria. 
The  number  and  variety  depend  largely  on  the  per- 
sonal care  of  the  teeth.  But  even  with  the  best  care 
&  number  of  varieties  of  bacteria  will  be  constantly 
present.  Thus  the  throat,  vocal  organs  and  lungs  are 
frequently  subject  to  the  presence  of  germs  which 
cause  disease.  That  more  disease  does  not  occur 
is  due  to  the  native  resistance  power  of  the  body. 
The  germs  are  there  ready  to  invade  the  tissues  and 
set  up  disease.  They  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  defensive  activity  of  the  blood. 

This  situation  is  much  like  the  social  life  of  a 
community.  Men  are  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
such  institutions  of  society  as  offer  temptations  to 
evil.  There  are  many  forces  which  would  undermine  the 
moral  life  of  every  man  if  they  once  gain  a  foothold 
in  his  habits.  So  long  as  he  keeps  up  his  native  re- 
sistance of  will  power  these  forces  are  powerless  to 
attack  him,  but  as  soon  as  his  defences  weaken  they 
are  on  the  ground  to  take  possession  of  him.  That 
man  who  has  a  weak  moral  constitution  will  soon  fall 
a  prey  to  their  efforts  but  a  man  with  depth  of  char- 
acter will  long  stand  his  ground.  The  only  way  to 
protect  our  moral  welfare  from  the  germs  of  evil  is 
to  keep  our  moral  character  always  in  condition  to 
resist  temptation.  The  only  way  to  keep  our  bodies 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  is  to  keep  the  resistance 
power  of  our  bodies  up  to  its  higliest  point.  And 
we  cannot  have  this  maximum  resistance  if  we  spend 
our  days  or  a  large  part  of  them  in  rooms  or  buildings 
in  which  the  air  is  drier  than  that  of  the  Sahara 
desert. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  humidity  the  first  nec- 
essity IS  a  means  of  measuring  the  relative  humidity. 
This  can  be  done  by  an  instrument  known  as  a  hy- 
grometer. There  are  on  the  market  several  types  which 
can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices.  However,  a  satis- 
factory instrument  may  be  constructed  at  small  cost. 

Two  ordinary  standard  Fahrenheit  thermometers 
for  house  use  are  procured.  The  glass  tubes  of  these  are 
both  placed  on  one  wooden  base  made  in  a  paddle 
shape.  They  are  so  placed  on  the  wood  that  the  bulb 
of  one  projects  an  inch  or  more 
below  the  other  and  below  the 
end  of  the  wood.  About  this  bulb 
ifl  tied  a  small  piece  of  linen  or 
Botton  material.  On  the  upper  end 
of  the  piece  of  board  is  formed  a 
handle  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
paddle  or  wooden  base  can  be  ro- 
tated in  the  air  freely.  When  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used  the  ma- 
terial covering  the  projecting 
bulb   is  immersed  in   water. 

The  other  ther^iometer  which 
has  the  dry  bulb  will  give  the  or- 
dinary Fahrenheit  temperature 
of  the  room.  The  reading  from 
this  should  be  noted  before  wet- 
ting the  cloth  on  the  wet  bulb. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  covering  has 
been  moistened,  the  paddle  shuld 
be  swung  round  in  the  air  for  a 
minute  or  so,  but  not  after  the 
cloth  has  become  dry.  Immedi- 
ately on  stopping  the  rotation  of 
the   instrument,  the   reading  on 

the  wet  bulb  thermometer  should  be  taken.  This  will  be 
in  every  case  several  degrees  lower  than  that  on  the 
dry  bulb,  or  temperature  thermometer.  It  will  be  well 
to  repeat  the  operation  several  times  to  insure  accuracy 

The  action  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  The 
moisture  on  the  cloth  evaporates  or  is  turned  into 
vapor  more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  air  is 
already  dry  or  moist.  The  drier  the  air  the  more 
rapidly  the  evaporation  will  go  on  and  the  more  the 
temperature  is  lowered  in  the  air  space  within  the 
covering,  just  around  the  bulb. 

When  these  two  readings  have  been  carefully 
obtained  the  relative  humidity  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  humidity  tables  in  any  standard  manual 
of  Physics.  A  copy  of  these  tables  on  a  card  in  con- 
veient  form  should  be  made  so  that  the  tables  can 
be  easily  consulted  when  the  tests  are  made.  These 
humidity  tables  will  also  give  in  most  instances  for 
each  degree  of  temperature  Fahrenheit,  the  total 
amount  of  water  which  the  atmosphere  will  hold  at 
tha.t  temperature,  expressed  in  grains  per  cubic 
foot  of  air  space. 

The  means  of  adding  moisture  to  the  atmosphere 
of  any  room  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  heated  and  ventilated.     A  small  pan  of 


PentisptVania  Farmer 

water  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stove  will  not  ordinarily 
be  sufficient.  The  ordinary  tank  provided  in  hot  air 
furnaces  is  usually  inadequate  as  it  is  too  small  and 
is  frequently  not  properly  placed.  This  tank  should 
be  built  in  above  the  fire  box  or  so  arranged  that  even 
a  moderate  fire  will  keep  the  water  boiling  rapidly. 
The  tank  should  also  be  connected  with  the  water 
supply  of  the  buildings  so  that  it  will  be  kept  filled 
automatically  as  the  water  evaporates  from  the  tank. 

Where  a  special  ventilating 
system  is  used  and  the  air  is 
heated  by  steam  pipes  before 
reaching  the  rooms,  the  neces- 
sary moisture  may  bo  added  by 
having  a  jet  of  steam  open  into 
the  warm  air  flue  before  it 
reaches  the  rooms.  The  effic- 
iency of  any  plan  will  soon  be 
apaprent  with  the  use  of  the  hy- 
f  1 1 /'/'/'/  -fiHI  n  gT^ometer  described'  above.  The 
Wll  I  I  "wi  (  hygrometer  tests  should  be  made 
■  IN  J.I  /  /.///  jSH  rJ  regularly  and  at  first  frequent- 
ly until  necessary  adjustments 
have  been  made  to  the  system 
of  humidifying.  The  purchase 
of  a  standard,  well-made  hy- 
grometer will  be  a  fine  invest- 
ment for  any  school  board.  Such 
an  instrument  will  be  provided 
with  the  humidity  tables. 

Attention  to  this  matter  of 
humidity  will  make  the  care  of 
the  atmosphere  in  any  school- 
room a  much  simpler  matter. 
It  will  become  unnecessary  to 
maintain  high  temperatures 
such  as  are  necessary  for  com- 
fort in  a  dry  atmosphere.  With 
a  humidity  ranging  between  50 
and  75,  pupils  and  teacher  will 
be  comfortable  if  the  temperature  is  kept  at  68  or  70. 
With  the  humidity  as  low  as  it  is  commonly  found 
in  schoolrooms  and  houses,  perhaps  25  or  30,  this 
temperature  would  seem  quite  chilly.  With  proper 
humidity  drafts  will  lose  their  danger  to  a  large 
extent.  The  change  of  temperature  during  the  recess 
periods  will  have  no  serious  consequence  even  in  the 
worst  winter  months. 


and  moisture  control,  are  factors  that  are  within  the 
control  of  tho  local  people,  (ieneral  legislation  or 
wide-spread  reform  are  not  necessary.  All  that  ig 
needed  is  local  interest  to  stimulate  careful  study 
of  local  conditions  and  then  united  action  to  get 
best  results  for  the  greatest  number.  What  single 
interest  of  tho  rural  community  is  of  greater  im. 
portance  than  the  health  and  development  of  the 
school  cTiildrenf 


Seed  Com  and  Holsteins 


Both  Qood  on  Maryland  Farm 


H0MEA1A0E 
HYGROMETER 


"Seed  corn  that  won  first  prizes  at  corn  shows 
ten  years  ago  wouldn  't  take  tho  booby  prizes  at  cora 
shows  now.  This  is  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
claim  that  farmers  are  not  using  better  seed  in  grow- 
ing their  crops  now."  This  is  the  opinion  of  A.  B, 
Twining,  of  Harford  County,  Md.,  who  has  been 
specializing  in  the  raising  of  seed  corn  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  who  has  been  taking  sweepstakes 
prizes  during  that  time  at  state,  inter-state  and  na- 
tional corn  shows.  "Farmers  are  not  only  using 
better  seed  corn  thruout  the  East,  but  they  are 
handling  their  crops  better,  and  feeding  them  bettei 
than  ten  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  are  getting  muck 
better  yields." 

Holstein  dairying  comes  second  only  to  the  rail- 
ing of  seed  corn  in  Mr.  Twining 's  system  of  farming, 
and  the  raising  of  alfalfa  follows  as  a  close  third 
in  importance.  Twenty  cows  are  milked  and  the  whole 
milk  sold  by  Mr.  Twining.  About  30  acres  of  alfalfi 
are  grown  each  year.  However,  he  now  has  just 
ten  acres  of  pure  alfalfa  and  20  acres  of  alfalfa  mixed 
with  grass.  From  the  t«n  acres  he  has  been  cutting  as 
high  as  four  tons  per  acre,  which  he  uses  to  feed 
his  cows  In  growing  alfalfa  he  uses  plenty  of  man- 
ure, lime  and  about  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
and  has  little  trouble  in  getting  good  stands.  He 
first  started  growing  alfalfa  ten  years  ago,  and  now 
pays  little  attention  to  inoculation,  as  his  fields  are 
pretty  well  inoculated   from  previous  years. 

At  the  National  Corn  Show  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  two 
years  ago,  he  won  the  Eastern  sweepstakes  for  boU 
white  and  yellow  corn.  Last  fall  at  the  Maryland 
Show  he  took  sweepstakes  on   single  ears  for  botk 

.white  and  yellow;  sweepstakes 
on  ten  ears  of  yellow  and  50 
.ears  of  yellow,  and  second  oi 
ten  ears  white  corn.  His  vari- 
eties are  Boone  County  White 
and  Funk's  Dent  Yellow.    Each 


RAPID.  EASY  AND  SATISFACTORY. 

The  advantage  of  maintaining  a  humidity  which 
is  nearly  that  of  the  out-door  atmosphere  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  success  of  the  Open  Air  Schools.  In  these 
the  children  have  outdoor  humidity  at  all  times  and 
are  never  subject  to  the  withering  air  of  the  ordinary 
schoolroom.  The  sanitary  inspection  of  rural  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  has  included  attention  to  humidity 
for  only  two  years.  In  the  report  of  that  inspection 
for  1914-1915  (the  report  for  the  school-year  of 
]9ir)-1916  will  not  ai>pear  for  some  months)  it  was 
found  that  of  12,.'i25  buildings  inspected  7,996  had 
no  provision  for  keeping  warm  air  moist. 

No  movement  can  assure  the  national  improve- 
ment of  this  or  any  other  sanitary  condition.  Every 
parent  must  refuse  longer  to  have  the  future  health 
of  their  children  mortgaged  and  undermined  by  spend- 
ing their  days  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  deadening 
and  withering  in  its  effects.  Plants  and  animals 
could  not  thrive  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  our  schoolrooms  and  homes.  How 
can  we  expect  our  children  to  develop  into  stalwart 
Americans  there? 

There  are  many  features  of  our  school  system 
and  management  that  are  subject  to  frequent  criti- 
cism.   Many  of  these,  like  the  matter  of  ventilation 


ting  out  the  barren  stalks,  and 
also  carries  on  corn  breeding  oi 
a  test  plot. 

Ninety  to  100  bushels  pet 
acre  are  the  yields  which  Mr, 
Twining  secures  each  year.  Gen- 
erally the  sod  is  manured  the 
previous  year,  and  lime  is  ap- 
plied after  plowing.  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied per  acre  each  year  and  the 
field  is  left  in  corn  for  two 
years.  Crimson  clover  is  sowed 
the  first  year,  and  plowed  under 
the  following  year.  The  rowi 
are  planted  3  feet  4  inches  apart, 
and  cultivated  both  ways.  Mr. 
Twining  believes  in  giving  at- 
tention to  his  corn  and  feeding  it  well.  He  sclecti 
his  seed  corn  personally  and  finds  that  his  plaut 
breeding  is  bringing  excellent  results.in  the  produc 
tion  of  better  seed  corn  each  year. — Melvin   Ryder. 


ACID  PHOSPHATE  HELPS  THE  QBOWTH 
OF  CLOVER 


That  acid  phosphate  encourages  the  growth  of 
clover  crops  in  orchards  is  shown  by  results  secured 
thru  seven  years  by  the  Horticural  Department  of  thf 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  working  in  southern  Ohio. 
Where  this  fertilizer  was  used  alone  or  combined 
with  muriate  of  potash  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
350  pounds  per  acre,  tho  mulch  in  the  orchards  con 
sisted  of  red  clover.  Where  the  same  amount  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used,  the  poverty  grass  fl'"' 
weeds  in  the  old  and  neglected  orchards  were  re- 
placed by  timothy  redtop  and  bluegrass.  No  seed 
was  sown  in  either  case. 

From  these  tests  the  Experiment  Station  «d 
vises  orchardists  to  apply  acid  phosphate  evenly 
over  the  ground  to  grow  a  mulch,  and  to  use  ni 
trate  of  soda  only  when  the  trees  lack  vigor  ao"' 
need  prompt  fertilization. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY  FARM  BOYS  ACTIVE 

Country  Life  and  Country  Living 

<<  We  -will  stop  where   we  can   go  in   swimming  efficient    cooking    committee.      Tho    appointment    of            At  one  farm  there  was  a  splendid  array  of  labor- 
■  ht  "    It  was  10  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning  the  cooking  committee  -was  a  daily  task  and  one  that    saving    machinery.      The    owner    had    planned    the 
^A'n  boys  had  gathered  from  almost  as  many  com-  required  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  diplomacy  on  the    short  stay  of  the  boys  so  that  it  would  include  as 
*"    1188  of  Blair  County.  C.  W.  Clemmcr,  in  charge  part  of  tho  Pi^osident.     Duty  was  sujjiposed  to  come    much  as  possible.    First  they  were  shown  a  two-row 
"mL  Boys'   Club  Work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  before  pleasure  in  the  case  of  this  committee.     Usu-    corn  worker.    The  farm  is  rolling  in  topography  and 
OI   r  County   extension   representative   wero   the   re-  ally,  however,  it  was  combined  with  pleasure.                   is  the  type  of  many  of  the  county.    The  feeling  tha^ 
'ting   officers.     Each    boy    had    arrived    with    his  During  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day  Old  Sol    improved  machinery  cannot  be  used  on  many  of  our 
"'"^  sack,  traveling  bag,  suitcase  or  other  container  beamed  most  heavily  upon  the  hikers.    They  followed    farms  because  of  their  rough  or  rolling  character  is 
^the  necessities  of  the  week,  such  necessities  re-  a  railroad  track  for  a  mile  or  more  and  all  agreed    very  prevalent.     Tho  team  was  taken  from  this  ma- 
rring particularly  to  knife,  fork,  plate,  spoon,  cup,  that  there  never  was  such  heat.     To   receive   relief    chine  to  a  hay  loader,  from  there  to  a  manure  spread- 
n"of  unbreakable   material,   also   change  of   under-  from  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 's  hike  they  borrowed    er  and  last  to  a  gang  plow.     Many  of  the  boys  took 
*.   r   raincoat   (and  perhaps,  towel,  too  brush),  etc.  the    swimming    hole    near    the    stopping    place    for    notes    of   the    manufacturers   of    the    machinery.     It 
Dhections   for    the    needed    material    had    been    sent  the  night  and  took  a  dip  before  supper.     After  sup-    was  one   of  the  most  instructive  visits  on  the  trip, 
week  previous.     The   baggage   was  hastily  put  in  per  there  was  a  game   of  volley  ball  and  whittling    The    fact   that   this   machinery    could   be    used   with 
Iharge  of  a  small   committee  who   skilfully    packed  of    marlin    spikes;    the    basis    of    the    latter    being    success  in  this  county  was  a  revelation  to  many  of 
t  on  the  back  of  the  Farm  Bureau  car.  clothes  pins.     Mr.  Clemmer  had  the  model  and  in  a    them. 

'     The  party  were  then  led  to  the  Roaring  Spring  short  time  the  work  was  done.     Then  came  a  lesson            Each    evening    there    was   a   program,   the   prin- 

from  which  the  near-by  town  takes  its  name.     It  is  in  the  splicing  of  rope.                                                          cipal  feature  of  which  was  a  talk  on  something  not 

ne  of  the  natural  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  sec-  The   principle    feature   of   the    evening   and   one    relating    definitely    to    farm    work.      The    object    of 

tion     Seven    million    gallons    of    water    pour    forth  of  tho  most  important  ones  of  the  hike  was  the  show-    si)ending  evenings  in  this  way  was  to  broaden  the 

from  the  never-failing  source  every  24  hours.     The  iiig  of  130  odd  slides  illustrating  and  teaching  judg-    point  of  view  of  the  boys.    One  talk  was  made  by  the 

to;*Ti  and  several  large  industries  are  supplied   with  ing  of  live  stock.     The  set  of  slides  covered  horses,    very    live    and    energetic    manager    of    the    Altoona 
water  and  still  there  is  a  largo 


kna 
for 


(urplus.  At  the  head  of  the 
spring  a  minister  popular  with 
boys  and  other  young  people's 
groups  very  aptly  told  the  boys 
some  stories  and  reminded  them 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  to 
spend  the  succeeding  days  in 
meeting  with  rare  opportuni- 
ties. He  said  that  they  would 
com«  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
best  farmers  of  the  country  as 
well  as  with  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  their  communities  as 
well  as  their  personal  welfare. 
It  was  these  opportunities  to 
know  how  to  farm  and  how  to 
Uve  that  they  were  urged  to 
grasp. 

The  group  then  filed  out  to 

»l,a     vnn^v.      ofl.Oftf      o*|d      theHCO      tO 

the  first  stop,  three  miles  away. 
It  was  scarcely  an  hour  until 
the  36,000  trees  in  the  large 
fruit  orchard  to  be  visited  be- 
gan showing  themselves  in 
straight  lines    over    the    rolling 

hills  where  we  were  to  spend  two  pleasant  hours. 
Apple,  peacli  and  pear  trees  made  up  this  orchard. 
The  foreman   very  cordially   received   the  boys  and 


TESTING  THE  RESULTS  OF  PROPER   SPRAYING.  PRUNING  AND  CARE  OF  PEACH  TREES. 


Chamber  of  Commerce.  Another 
was  given  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.    The  mes- 
sages which  these  men  brought 
out   had   to   do  more   with   the 
making  of  the  man  than   with 
the  tilling  of  the  soil.    A  splen- 
did thought  was  emphasized  by 
a   bank   cashier   who   is   also   a 
very  good  farmer.     He  told  the 
boys  that  however  much  knowl- 
edge they  should  acquire  about 
raising    stock,    cultivating    the 
soil   and    other    farm    problems, 
they  should  place  first  the  mak- 
ing of  a  home.    He  showed  them 
a  stationery  laundry,  water  and 
heat   in   the   house,  an   electric 
lighting  system   just    being   in- 
stalled, a  beautifully  kept  lawn, 
and  other  factors  which  go   to 
make  up  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful homes  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania.    It  was  a  message  well 
worth  emphasizing.     Too   many 
farmers  have  not  availed  them- 
selves   of    the    opportunity    to 


cattJe  (dairy  and  beef),  hogs  and  sheep.  The  pic-  install  water  and  otherwise  to  make  a  real  home  out 
tures  were  taken  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  of  the  place  where  they  must  live. 
Some  farmers  from  near-by  were  present  at  the  The  tour  ended  on  the  fourth  day  with  a  veri- 
took  pains  to  show  the  dTtails'of' pruning,  spraying,  evening  activities.  The  practical  part  of  the  stock  table  banquet  given  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Waple,  a  promi- 
cdtivating  worming  and  other  orchard  operations,  judging  came  in  the  succeeding  days  as  purebred  nent  breeder  of  Berkshires.  Mr.  Waple  is  enthusias- 
Thruout  the  trip  practically  every  phase  of  fruit  herds  of  Holstein,  Brown  Swiss,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  tic  in  boys'  work  and  has  made  it  possible  for  those 
growing  in  the  county  was  studied.  There  is  a  great  and  Guernsey  cattle,  as  well  as  purebred  horses  and  under  18  to  secure  at  a  special  price  some  purebred 
demand  on  the  markets  of  Altoona  for  small  fruits  hogs,  were  seen.  Berkshire  stock.  Several  sacks  of  roasting  ears 
such  as  strawberries  and  rasi>berries.  The  supply  The  roadsides  and  certain  fields  presented  splen-  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Campbell,  a  neighbor,  and  the 
comes  largely  from  our  own  county  and  it  was  inter-  did  opportunities  for  studies  of  weeds.  A  long  list  boys  were  filled  physically  as  well  as  mentally, 
esting  to  many  of  the  boys  to  see  such  crops  in  fields  of  weeds  was  collected  at  different  times  so  that  by  The  trip  had  cost  each  boy  84  cents.  The  re- 
ef fifteen  and  twenty  acres  the  end  of  the  trip  practically  every  boy  could  name  maining  16  cents  of  each  dollar  were  refunded. 
At  the  noon  hour,  in  the  packing  shed,  an  or-  at  least  25  or  30.  The  habit  of  growth  and  particular-  Practically  every  type  of  farming  had  been  visited 
ganization  was  formed.  A  president,  secretary  and  ly  the  means  of  spreading,  especially  in  the  case  of  and  studied  and  purebred  livestock  of  every  descrip- 
treasurer  were  elected  in  order.  The  treasurer  regis-  the  worst  ones,  were  discussed.  The  most  important  tion  kept  on  the  farm  had  been  seen.  The  Secretary 
tered  each  boy  and  received  a  deposit  of  one  dollar  weeds,  such  as  chickory  and  Canada  thistle,  were  promised  each  member  a  written  report  of  the  trip, 
which  made  up  a  fund  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  pointed  out  repeatedly.  Special  crops,  such  as  alfalfa  There  were  hand  shakings  all  around  and  the  hike 
trip.  This  business  was  transacted  while  the  dinner  and  soy  beans,  along  with  the  essentials  in  their  was  ended  with  a  particularly  lusty  cheer  for  Mr. 
of  ham,  potatoes,  bread,  butter  and  cornstarch  were  growth,  were  also  studied.  The  principle  of  inocula-  Waple,  given  three  times  after  the  hikers'  yell: 
being  prepared  under  direction  of  Mr.  Clemmer,  (who  tion  of  leguminous  crops  and  the  study  of  the 
by  this  time  was  known  as  "Clark")    and   a   very  nodules   on    the   roots   was   an    interesting   detail. 


'  Rye,    oats,    corn    and    wheat, 
Blair  County  oan't  be  beat!" 


lED  HOLSTEIN  SIRE  AT  HEAD  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  COUNTY.      THE  BOY  HIKERS  AT  GAME  01    SHINNY  IN  EVENING 
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Hang  Out  A  Line 
Of  Holeless  Hosiery 

When  you  hang  up  the  stockings  on  wash  day 
and  find  them  hole- worn  and  torn,  you  realize 
that  instead  of  your  well-earned  rest,  you  have  an 
evening's  darning  ahead  of  you.  There's  no  need 
of  so  much  darning.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  family,  and  on  wash  day 
you'll  hang  out  a  hue  of  holeless  hosiery. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  right  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  district 
from  the  best  yarn  y/Q  can  make.  It  has  heavily 
reinforced  heels,  toes  and  soles— always  fits  snug 
after  every  washing,  and  the  tops  can't 
be  jerked  from  the  bottoms.  Every  pair 
is  made  strongest  where  the  wear 
comes  hardest. 

Our  location,  economical  manufacturing  con- 
ditions, and  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  hosiery  in  the 
world,  enable  us  to  sell  superior  hosiery  for  the 
low  price  of  10, 15  and  25  cents. 


For  best  wear,  buy 
Durable  Durham 
2S-cent  Mercerized 
Hosiery, 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Zlaitic  Ribbed,  Fleece-Lined 

UNDERWEAR 

T^ON'T  ^'bundle  up"  all  winter  long. 

-*-^  Wear  Vellastic,  the  scientific  health  Underwear. 
Its  wonderful,  patented,  rieece-lined,  elastic  ribbed  fabric  keeps  out 
cold  and  dampness.  It  is  the  greatest  non-conductor  of  cold  ever  dis- 
covered in  an  underwear  fabric.     Doctors  everywhere  recommend  it. 


VELLASTIC— true  to  name  is 
soft  like  velvet  and  elastic.  It  is 
luxuriously  comfortable.  The 
fleece  remains  downy  in  spite  of 
the  hardest  washing  and  its  airi- 
ness gives  perfect  ventilation  and 
great  warmth. 

The    elastic   ribbed  outer  fabric 


insures  smooth  easy  fit  and  free- 
dom of  movement. 

VELLASTIC  the  whole  family 

Union  Suits  and  sepa- 
rate garmentsfor  Men, 
Women  and  Children , 
5  Oc  up.  Write  for  Bod  v- 
gard  Booklet  No.  24. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  350  Broadway,  New  York 


□ 


ffoftmhttK 


COMPOST  FOR  NEXT  YEAB'S 
GARDEN 


Select  a  level,  well-drained  spot  as 
near  the  barn  as  possible,  where  the 
wash  cannot  go  thru  the  pile  and  wash 
out  the  plant  food.  Dig  away  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  looser  surface  soil 
over  a,  strip  four  feet  wide  and  as  long 
as  desired. 

Fill  the  hole  with  well-rotted  or  com- 
posted manure  and  pile  on  top  of  this 
alternate  six-inch  layers  of  fresh  man- 
ure and  weeds  or  sod,  mixed  with  some 
earth,  until  the  pile  is  about  waist  high. 
The  weed  seed  will  be  killted  in  the  pro- 
cess if  the  heap  is  properly  handled,  and 
an  addition  of  such  extra  material  as 
leaves  and  straw  increases  the  amount 
of  compost  ohtained  from  a  giwetf 
amount  of  manure.  When  many  leaves 
are  used,  add  lime  to  make  them  decay 
more  quickly  and  sweeten  the  acid  con- 
dition   they    produce. 

The  whole  pile  should  be  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  earth  to  help  absorb  the 
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that  it  is  not  at  all  uiiu.snal  to  pi^ij 
Baldwins  ahead  of  Northern  Hpy.  When- 
ever  the  Greenings  hold  on  well  it  jg 
aJ.so  the  common  practice  to  delay  their 
l»icking  until  after  tlu?  J^aldwins.  With 
the  Baldwins  and  other  varieties  in  the 
condition  you  describe,  I  would  certain. 
ly  pick  them  first. 

Varieties  of  Winter  Apples  for  , 
Washlngtoai   Oouuty 

"Will  you  please  send  me  a  list  of 
■best  winter  apples  for  Wasliington 
(!ountyf  "  W.  J.  L.,  Washington  Oo.,  Pa, 

The  varieties  of  winter  apples  that  I 
would  recommend  for  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  are  as  follows:  Rome  Beauty 
Stayman  Wincsap,  York  Imperial,  Para- 
gon, and  the  Old  Winesap.  They  are 
named  approximately  in  order  of  ma. 
turity  or  season  of  use.  For  late  fall 
and  early  winter:  Smokehouse,  Jona- 
than, and  Grimes  would  also  be  desir- 
able. 

Avoiding  Blight  by  Grafting 
"I  have  one  hundred  eight-year  old 
Yellow  Transparents  which  blight  bad- 
ly every  year.  They  blighted  so  badly 
this  year  that  I  ju.st  got  three  baskets 
of  a])p]es  from  them.  Generally  the 
blight  is  the  twig  blight  but  this  year 
it   was    the    twig   and   the   spur    blight. 


Please  mentioo  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  a/f  vertisera. 


THE    PRIDE   OF   SOME  FRUIT    GROWER. 

ammonia  and  many  other  valuable  Since  Williams  Early  Red  does  so  well 
plant  foods  which  escape  in  the  vapor,  here  I  am  thinking  of  grafting  it  on 
Keep  pile  wet  but  not  so  well  soaked  the  Yellow  Transparent  if  you  think  it 
that  water  runs  from  it  and  carries  advisable.  Do  you  know  whether  bv 
away  th^  plant  foo.l.  Fork  over  and  so  doing,  the  grafits  will  blight  as' did 
rebuild  the  pile  every  six  or  eight  weeks  the  Transparent.s?  Also  how  much  of 
and  cover  It  again  with  earth.  Compost-  the  tree  would  you  advise  cutting  away 
mg  should  be  completed  in  from  six  for  grafting!  They  are  good  sized 
months  to  a  year,  depending  on  the  trees."  W.  D.  P  Delaware 
kind  of  material  used  and  whether  We  have  made 'no  defin'ite' tests  of  the 
hme  and  water  have  been  used  to  hasten  actual  value  of  Yellow  Transparents  as 
'  "v^^*      *        .      .*.  *    "*'"'^'    ^'"^    ^'"^    "^''^'w    of    none    else- 

,     Tk       ,,  .  *"°'  ""^  """''"'*    ^'^'''''   ^"*    the    rates   of   growth   of  it 

.«hou Id  be  added  per  acre  or  a  little  more  and  the  Willian..s  are  not  materially  dif 
.f  d.lu  <?d  manure  had  been  used.  Light-  ferent,  so  a  good  union  n.ay  well  be  ev- 
er applications  should  be  for  fruit  and  pected.  There  is  also  no  indication  that 
root   crop.s,  like   beans,   tomatoes,  pot^-    Williams  Red  scions  grafted  on  to  Yel- 

oc^  and  beets,  tlian  for  leaf  crops  like    lo^   Transparent    would,  tend    to    l.ligbt 

lettuce    and    cabbage   which    can    use    a   any  more  than  the  Williams  does  on  its 

1,'reat  deal  of  rich  food.-^r.  S.  Gardner    own  trunk      lt,.„  .„   •* 

Mo   Exn    atn  "ii'^uuer,   own  rrunk,    Jlcnce,  if  you  can  get  these 

^'''*'"»  to  J^row  j.roperly  on  the  Yellow 
Transj.arent  you  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  the  change,  so  far  as 
the  twig  and  blossom  blight  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  fhat 
you  could  reduce  the  amount  of  blight 
on    the   Yellow   Transparent   8inii)ly   by 


Mo.  Exp.  Sta. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


Relative  Picking  Time  of  Apple 
Varieties 

1  usually  pick  R.  I.  Greenings  among  checking  their  growth,  if  they  are  mak- 

the    first    as    they    are    likely    to    drop  ing    an    especially    strong   growth    now. 

rather  badly— say  last  week  in  Septem-  This    could    be    done    by    reducing   the 

t.er.     This  year  th^  are  not  yet  drop-  amount   of   cultivation   or   fertilization, 

|Hug.     Baldwins  are  well  colored.     Is  it  or  both.    Our  experiments  indicate  that 

advisable  to  pick  them  before  Northern  trees   growing  at    an    intermediate   rate 

Spy  which  need  more  colorf  It  is  usual-  are  considerably  more  resistant  to  blight 

^-.n  ll    *."'?    '^''^''    "^""^    ''''''''°«  *''""  *^°''"  '"«'^'"*f  «'ther  an  especially 

with  all  the  help  available  and  we  have  vigorous  growth  or  a  very  weak  growth 

to  let  some  kinds  burn  somewhat.  My  As  to   number  of  li„,bs,  I   would  a.l 

apples  are  good  size,  90  percent  running  vi.se    the    development    of   at    least    five 

over  2J  free  of  scab  and  fungus.     Five-  good  framework  limbs  for  the  new  top, 

year  plums  running  peck  to  three.  Eight-  and   would  aUo  advise  fat  they  be  l<h 

year   prunes   averaging   one   tiusliel    per  cated   as  low  as  possible.      Welllocatcd 

tre.."  P.  L    E     Bradford  Co.,  Pa,  ..ter-sprouts,     properly     grafted,     win 

Replying  to  this  inquiry,  1  would  say  often  give  as  satisfactory  results  as  any 
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HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  D. 
Dealers  aod  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  he 

4tli  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIPIARY  OF   THE  AMERICAN    AaRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


N0.IO  Kanawha  Pump 

is  the  one  you  want 

No.  10,  the  latest  model  of  our  popular 
HorBO  Shoe  Urand  Wooden  PumpB. 
The  pump  that  is  more  easily  opera- 
ted and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  log  pump  and  tho 
"Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  iron 
pumps. 

When  repairing  is  required  -  though 
seldom  neceosary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removing  the 
pump  from  well. 

It  has  7  X  7 head,  clooed  brackots  to  kcop 
out  Btioks  anil  Btoncs,  lon)r  Btroko,  3  inch 
porcelain-liiii'il  cylinder  with  briiKB  bucket 
fitted  with  host  feather  cups,  and  rtmov- 
able  braaa  check  valve  with  brass  neat. 
It  is  adapted  for  wells  10  to  GO  foot  deep. 

Write  for  prices. 

KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
Baltimore,  Md.        U.  S.  A.  t 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Confidenct — can  only  ho  (j;ain(*d  by 
honesty  of  purpoFc  ami  rclijibility. 
Heading  Hone   Kertilizer  stunda  the 
teat. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(ThiH  trade  murk  mcauH  (juullty) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Riadinf  Bona 
FwtlNzar. 


Write  fur 
buuklct  and 
further  1  n  - 
formntlon. 


CORN  INSURANCE 


^  The  best  and  cheapest  com 

anc«-  you  can  boy.  that  will  save 
every  var  of  your  com  crop,  is  a 
Marshall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Boill 
of  heavy  zinc  Kalvanized  iron. 
CoBt   no  more  than  old  style 
wooden  cribs.  Store  corn  hirst- 
proof,  fireproof ,  wuither-proof 


ViarsfiaUcDCbrn  Cribs 


8«t  Tills  BIk  free  Book  Todav 

Just  i-cnd  mo  a  poatal  with 
yournaino  and  address  and  I'll 
mail  you  my  bia  free  cataloK. 
Telia  how  Mnnmalls  euro  corn 
better.  AsizotoAteveryfarm, 
Write  me  today  for  your  copy 
of  this  book.  » 

MUn  O.  OvsrfwH.  rfaa. 
IRON  CRIB   AND   BIN  CO. 

■OMIIO      Woeatsr.  Oslo 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


5—265 


Whys  Bttd  Whoroforos 

of  Fall  Spraying 

U  the  title  of  n.  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-offirial,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  l>ooklet  will  be.sent 
out  by  the  IJ.  G.  IVuttCo.,  AOChunh  St., 
New  York,  niannfaeturersof  the  well-known 
"SCALECIDK"ata  very  airly  dale.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  inailin^  list,  send  them  a 
posUiltfxlay  Kiviiiff  the  iiuniberof  your  trfces 
and  your  de-aler's  name  uiid  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.      Address  Dept.  A. 


[BROWN 
FENCE 

J«yw»| 

,  ^VoIl.-le^^ll    Money    Ssvlnn  '--t: -^  j 
,  •  I  cure  Hook   <  )ver  I  Ml  Slyloe.  I3t»r  Hod 

•    DIRECT  FROM  "CTORV  FRtlOMT  PAID 

-       All  l,.»vrlX)i;m.K  OAI.VANI/.KD   WIRI>       lio 
p«r  rtwl  op       <lrl  fr«.  Book  »nd  S«mpU  lo  l«ll. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  •  WIRE  CO.. 
Dspt.  121  Cls»stand.  Ohl« 


other  part  of  tho  sto<'k.  It  is  not  well 
to  cut  away  too  niueh  of  thti  remainin;^ 
toj)  for  the  first  year  or  two,  or  until  the 
new    top   ;^ets   well    started. 

Control  of  Field  Mice  in  an   Orchard 

'M^'an  you  tell  me  of  some  eompuuinl 
that  I  can  jiaint  on  the  trunks  of  youufi 
fruit  trees  to  prevent  the  winter  rav- 
aj^es  of  field  mice?  Until  last  winter  I 
iiuve  found  tar  paper  jackets  a  suf- 
ficient protection,  but  last  year  the  mice 
went  thru  the  paper  and  nibbled  tlie 
trees  badly.  Unfortunately  I  am  not 
here  in  winter  to  tram-p  the  the  snow 
ami  otherwise  look  after  the  trees.  1 
was  wondering  if  a  coatinjj  of  strong' 
lime-suli>liiir,  with  the  jMiper  jacket  out- 
side of  that,  would  not  prove  efficacious. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  some  more 
efficacious  metiiod.  I  shall  be  jjratefiil 
to  you  if  you  can."  h.  E.  T.,  Lycomiiiy: 
(Niiinty,  ]*a. 

Wlien  field  mice  become  abundant  in 
an  orchard,  very  thoro-yoiii}?  measures 
are  always  required  in  order  to  prevent 
serious  injury  from  them.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  best  treatment  for  a 
badly  infested  orchard  is  to  plow  it  up 
as  shallow  as  jwssible  and  cultivate  it 
once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  usual 
cultural  period  for  orchards,  and  then 
seed  it  down  again  to  a  permanent  cov 
er  along  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  if 
such  a  cover  is  desired.  This  fretpient 
stirring  of  the  soil  during  one  season 
will  usually  discourage  the  mice  suf 
ficleiitly  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
overabundant  again  for  three  or  four 
years  unless  conditions  .  are  especially 
favorable.  In  the  present  cas<',  how- 
ever, it  is  evidently  too  late  for  this 
treatment  this  year,  and  I  would  there 
tiire  recommend  tlie  following  treat- 
ment for  the  pre.sent  winter: 

,  First,  clear  away  all  vegetation 
around  the  tree  trunks  for  a  distance  of 
one  to  two  feet.  Se<'ond,  mound  the 
soil  uji  immediately  about  the  tree  to 
a  liigiit  of  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
general  level.  Third,  either  use  a  me- 
.iiaiiical  protector  or  a  .suflTicicat  repe- 
tition  of  a  ]irotective   wash. 

Tlie  best  nieihanical  protector  is  prob- 
alily  a  wire  screen.  Screens  about  !>* 
indies  high  and  20  inches  wide,  maile 
of  galvanized  wire  two  meshes  to  the 
iiH-h,  are  usually  efTei-tive  and  are 
large  enough  to  iiennit  the  trees  to 
grow  for  several  years.  Such  screens 
could  be  purchased  for  about  seven 
cents  ^apiece  sometime  ago  but  they 
■ire  probaibly  iiigher  now.  The  safest 
proteitiTe  wash  is  a  coating  of  dense 
lime-sulphur,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
treated  sevral  times  before  spring  in 
order  to  afford  a  thoro  protection.  In 
tlie  long  run,  therefore,  the  wire  screens 
lie  likely  to  be  really  the  cheapest  pro- 
tection, where  mice  alone  are  the  jirin 
ciple    object    of   control. 


lUpl 


-TAPES- 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

For  Bunchlnf  Asp»rs<u>,  Cslsry,  Vsf  stables.  Etc. 

Attractively    pr^pa^r<l    prodiictA    command    top 

prioes  and  create  »  rtenianci  for  your  output. 

Sfnil  ftir  h'ref  Siimideg  andpricen. 

wlCK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Msrkst  St..  Phils. 


COLD  FRAMES  FOR  STORING 
VEGETABLES ' 


.\  use  to  which  cold-frames  can  h' 
l>iit  is  that  of  receiving  vegetables  for 
fall  and  winter  storage.  Most  any 
root  croji  can  be  stored  in  the  frames 
anil  will  keep  well  all  winter.  The  top 
should  be  covered  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  boards  arranged  so  that  all 
the  cracks  are  covered.  When  real 
severe  weather  comes,  fresh  manure 
should  be  banked  around  the  frame, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  straw 
mats  or  straw  over  the  board  covering 
to  afforil  additional  protection.  An 
inch  or  so  of  soil  shoiihl  he  placed  over 
the  roots  to  prevent  them  from  shrivel 
ing. 

Frames  can  also  be  used  for  the  sfur 
ing  of  endive,  cauliflower  and  celery.  In 
storing  celery  it  is  necesary  to  place 
one  frame  on  toji  of  another,  so  the  tops 
of  the  stalks  will  not  extend  above  the 
frame.  The  roots  should  be  left  on  the 
plants.— T.  '/.  Richey. 


Less  Coal  Than  One 

aseBitrner 


♦  *  -  • 
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The  testimonial  of  Mr.  Humbert 

is  NOT  an  exception.  This  letter  is 

one  of  hundreds  filed  in  our  office. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Henderson,  Ky.,  heated  7  rooms 

all  winter    for    $18.00.     L.    M.    Sagandorf, 

Greenville,  Mich.,  use^  only  5  tons  of  coal. 

J.  M.  Pate,  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  heated  7  rooms 

with  175  bushels  of  coal. 

We  can  quote  any  number  of  these  letters 
telling  of  comfort,  convenience  and  won- 
derful fuel  economy.    You  can 


Save  35%  of  Your  Fuel 


1  am  thoroughly  satisfied  % 
with  the  Caloric  Fipelcssy,^ 

teoomS  haifrm'.  WA  There  are  three  reasons  forthis  big  Saving.  1st, 
fortably  at  the  same  price  Mf^    the  warm  air  reaches  your  rooms  by  nature  s 
i  heated  2  rooms  wiih^  direct  method  of  circulation  and  there  are  no  pipes 
'  l™?d1?r.hrwithLt^se/  to  ateorb  or  resist  the  heat.     2nd,  our  double  rib- 
'    bed   fire-pot  and    specially    patented    combustion 
chamber  produce  perfect  combustion  thus  insuring 
thorough  burning  of  the  fuel  and  a  much  greater 
heating  surface.     3rd,  our  specially  patented  triple 
casing,  insulated  with  air  spaces,  prevents  any  heat 
from  radiating  into  the  basement.     This  is  the  only  successful  patented  one- 
register  furnace  and  no  other  furnace  can  claim  these  three  big  features. 


burner.    George  Hum-^ 
Lb<»rl,  West  Lafayette, 
^Indiana.  ,  ,  g/§ 

^\\\  1  ii!iilr|^M\ 
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,  MARK 


PIPELESS 


AkSBl 


FURNACE 


f  TRADE 


'WARM  AfiC 

The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace  1Sk»^^ 

Burns  coal,  coke  or  wood,  and  you  save  money  what-     ''"' " 
ever  you  use.     It  costs  less  than  any  other  furnace  be- 
cause you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  pipes. 

Install  in  any  house  new  or  old.    Well  adapted  to 
old  houses  because  you  don't  have  to  cut  a  lot  of 
holes  for  pipes  and  flues.     Just  one  hole  for  the 
register.    It  always  gives  full  satisiaction. 

Read  This  Guarantee 

It  is  given  to  prove  our  confidence  in  this  won- 
derful furnace.  Put  the  Caloric  in  your  house  and 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  guarantee  it  to  heat  your 
home  and  against  defective  material  and  work- 
manship. 

Ask  the  Dealer  or  Write  Us  for  Tree  Book 
If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you  lo  demonslrale  the  Caloric 
write  us.    We'll  give  you  a  dealer's  name  and  send  our  illus- 
trated book  FREE. 

The  Monitor  Stove  and  Range  Co. 

SlIR   GesI  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


VA. 


N.C 


Make  More  Money 
On  a  Seaboard  Farm 


.s.c> 


CA. 


/] 


Kcal  laiui..  vir.;ia  !.o  I.  parllv  cirartd,  ready  lur  ti.lu 
v.ntion  ;  eac  h  with  now  li.in'«,  Uua  auJ  well,  a  iresh  tow. 
Iwo  pi|^  aud  tluzea  chitWcas. 

Thrifty,  Industrious  pr-ople  siioa  liecome  lnil'-i>cnil<-nt 
on  Ili<se  laniis.  Prii  es  ami  tcriMS  k'**^  Imyrrs  Ijcutiit  ol 
iui.  rc'a>><:s  in  vaiue  their  prc!ieni.n  and  Ubor  create. 

Vour  success  on  a  Seaboard  tirrn  means  niorepro<lucts 
lor  us  lo  h.iul  to  inarkit.  Heme  we  give  ycm  the  hi  Ip  ol 
uur  crup  experts  in  pLuitinx  plans  and  tultural  advice. 

The   "Scalioard  Soulheost"    prwlures  Mgire<t  yl<-lK 
.inil  finest  qu.ility  ol  (rr.iins,  crassps,  Iruils  anil  vr>:et.il.lts. 
It  is  the  bcbtlive  stock  Mctiun,  uuvcrumcnt  experts  say. 
Smd  today  lot  free  Sealward 
Maea/ine  and   lull  p.>rti(ulars  oi 
oar  ready-tu-caluvate  laruis. 

n.  r.  ITamnor,  fJen'l  Dov<^loj>incnt  Act. 
S<«al>onril  Air  I.iii«  Kallwny  Cuiiipuiiy 
7XO      RoyKtcr  Itl<lir.,  Norfolk,  V:i. 
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*TheBest" 

=  The  cheapest  roofing  is  not  necessarily  the  lowest  priced.    It  costs  E 

s  no  more  to  put  on  a  good  roofing  than  a  poor  one,  and   the  addi«  E 

S  tional  years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in  price.  Pen-  E 
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INTERSTATE   MILK    PEODUOERS'    MEETING      meetings  M  members  doom  necessary  or  as  may  be 

called  by  the  county  committee.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  each  Icwal  association  shall  bo  held  on  the  last 
Monday  in  November. 

Article  IV, — Dues. — The   dues  for  each   member 

A  widely  advertised  Mass  Meeting  of  dairymen  .shall  be  $1.50,  all  of  which  shall  go  into  the  treiaury 
supplying  milk  to  the  Philadelphia  market  was  held  of  the  county  committee,  fifty  cents  to  defray  runninij 
at    West    Chester,    Saturday,    October    7th,   with    M.    expenses  of  this  committee,  the  remainder  to  be  for- 
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Aubrey  Pyle,  chaimian  of  t4ie  present  county  commit 
tee  presiding.  Mr.  Pyle  outlined  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  as  being  to  adopt  a  plan  for  county  organiza- 
tion and  to  establish  thru  recommendation  a  living 
price  for  milk  to  the  farmer. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Chester  County  Farm  Agent,  acting 


warded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'  Association.  Expenses  of  the  local  associa- 
tion shall  be  met  by  such  small  assessments  on  itg 
m&mbers  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

Article  V. — County  Committee, — Each  local  asso- 
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secretary  of  the  meeting,  reviewed  the  case  for  the  elation  shall  elect  one  county  committeeman  for  each 

dairyiman.    He  told  in  detail  of  the  movement  which  twenty-five  members  or  major  portion  thereof.  (But 

had  its  origin  with  the  Pomona  Grange  meeting  on  each   local   association  shall  be   entitled   to   one  and 

May  35th  and  which  had  grown  during  the  summer  not  more  than  four  county  committeemen.)     It  shall 

under  the  direction  of  the  central  committee  which  be  the  duty  of  the  county  committee  to  promote  the 


MILK  PRODUCERS 
ORGAI^IZE 


had  arranged  meetings  and  organized  local  milk  pro- 
ducers' associations  at  nine  different  points  in  Chest- 
er County.  The  work  is  being  advanced  rapidly  and 
within  the  present  month  it  is  expected  that  the 
Chester  County  dairymen  will  be  found  in  an  efficient 
and  highly  organized  position.  The  influence  has 
spread  to  the  adjacent  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  the  aim  will  be  to  have 
the  Chester  County  plan  for  organisation  adopted  in 
sister  counties  so  that  the  work  of  all  may  be  co- 
ordinated and  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  par- 
ent body,  the  Inter^State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Preston  by  request  presented  figures  on  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  suibstantially  the  same  as  those 
given  by  him  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  of  Sept,  9,  covor- 
■     ing  the  results  of  investigational  work  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts,   Connecticut    and    New    Jersey    experiment 
The   meeting  of  milk  produe-    stations,  coupled  with  figures  of  home  origin,  show- 
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ers  at  West  Chester  last  Sat- 
urday marked  the  beginning 
of  general  organization  of 
dairymen  sending  milk  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 
The  recent  action  of  the  New  York  dairymen  has 
been  characterized  as  a  strike.  Tie  term  strike  sug- 
gests the  well-known  methods  of  labor  organizations. 
But  there  are  essetitiail  differences  which  take  the 
present  movement  in  the  dairy  field  out  of  the  class 
with  labor  agitation  and  labor  strikes.  These  dif- 
ferences were  well  exemplified  at  the  West  Chester 


ing  that  under  conditions  surrounding  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  in  Chester  County  this  commodity  can- 
not be  turned  out  at  an  actual  cost  of  less  than  five 
cents  per  quart,  , 

The  county  agent  said  further  that  from  1911  to 
1916  feeds  had  advanced  materially  in  price  as,  for 
example,  cottonseed  meal  was  then  selling  at  $33 
per  ton  and  is  now  worth  $42.  Hominy  was  then 
offered  at  $31  and  is  now  bringing  $37,  while  gluten 
feed  and  the  patent  dairy  feeds  have  also  taken  a 
jump.  On  an  average,  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
l)ast  five  years  the  increase  in  feed  prices  has  amount- 
ed to  about  19  percent, 
which 


Labor,  which  represents  about  one-fifth  the 
meeting.  The  five  hundred  dairymen  gathered  there  cost  of  milk  production,  has  been  soaring  in  price, 
were  not  present  because  of  the  persuasive  efforts  of    ^^^onthly  farm  labor  has  increased  from  25  to  40  per- 

agitators.     They  were  not  acting  under  the  stress  of  *•""*    *"^,  ^^^^^   Jf^^^   *'"«"   ^^    to   80   percent   over 

.  -1         -.L      m.  ,,  .  prices  obtaining  five  years  ago,  while  in  many  cases 

tcmiporary  excitement.     There  was  no  blustering  or  sufficient  laJbor   cannot  be  had   at  any  price.     Cows 

bluffing  as  to  what  they  would  do  or  should  do.  They  have  advanced  in  price  at  least  40  percent.     Thus, 

were  five  hundred  steady,  substantial  business  farm-  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  milk     ^_^^ ^  ^     ^^ ^^  ^^^^     ^^^  „. -v^  .*^i.»v   ^«^ 

ers,  gathered  for  the  common  purpose  of  saving  their  '''1^  advanced  many  fold  during  the  past  five  years    ilorwMch"  wiirhTsuTe'^a  .fu"st  prtce   on"milk"  tiT'the 

ht.sinps,  from  fin«npi«1  dH<,5,«tpr  TK«-  ^ia.n«o<i  ..Jof     whereas  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  milk  has  farmer  and  his  continuation  in  the  business.  Dr.  Rosen 
a ^--j    — ^ w. ii-ifiainwi  siaiionary. 

The  figures  themselves  are  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  an  immediate  and  substantial  increase  in 
the  price  a  farmer  shall  be  paid  for  his  milk.  Mr. 
Preston  reminded  his  audience  that  the  trend  of  the 


dairy  interests  hold  in  common  by  all  milk  producers 
of  the  county  and  to  organize  new  locals  where  need- 
ed. It  shall  further  be  the  duty  and  power  of  this 
committee  to  adjust  grievances  of  the  members* of 
any  local  organization  thru  sympathetic  action  even 
to  the  point  of  an  order  withholding  milk  shipments 
uutii  said  grievances  are  adjusted  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  producers.  The  county  committee  shall 
elect  a  member  of  the  executive  body  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  representatives  from  counties  of  this 
and  other  states  shall  have  power  to  establish  grades 
of  milk,  fix  prices,  and  exercise  a  general  guidance 
over  the  dairy  business  of  this  section. 

Article  VI.  —  Officers.  —  The  county  committee 
shall  elect  officers  consisting  of  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  one'  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Article  VII. — Amendments. — These  by-laws  may 
be  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership 
of  the  county  committee. 

Price  Committee 
A  price  committee  was  appointed  composed  of 
Joseph  Showalter,  Oxford,  chairman,  A.  B.  Huey, 
Lenape,  Frank  K,  Tyson,  Pottstown,  L.  W,  Pyle, 
Phoenixville,  Edwin  Maule,  Doe  Run,  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton.  This  committee  went  into  session  im- 
mediately and  later  reported  a  recommendation  of  a 
"price  of  five  and  one-half  cents  per  quart  liquid 
measure,  delivered  on  the  platform  F.  O.  B.  at  the 
shipping  point."  After  discussion  by  the  meeting,  it 
was  construed  that  this  price  was  offered  merely  as 
a  recommendation  to  the  price  committee  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  not  as 
an  arbitrary  ruling. 

Addresses 
Dr.  John  N.  Rosenberger  addressed  the  meeting 
and  in  his  forceful  manner  recited  the   injuries  sus- 
tained by  dairymen  today  and  urged  active  co-opera- 


ing  conditions  calmly  and  openly.  They  turned  to 
organization  and  co-operation  as  the  only  remedy, 
but  they  did  so  with  careful  deliberation  on  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  a  complete  understanding 
of  present  and  future  obligations.  The  dis- 
cussion of  price  limits  was  marked  with  a  careful 
consideration  of  justice  to  all  parties  that  was  really 
surprising  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  milk  selling. 
The  body  is  prepared  to  take  its  stand  upon  the  actual 
fact«  in    the   industry,   and   with    a   confidence   boiM 


berger  has  done  excellent  missionary  work  in  Chest- 
er County  in  connection  with  this  movement  and  his 
remarks  were  to  the  point  and  greatly  appreciated. 
Prof.  Alva  Agee  was  called  on  for  a  message  and 


,.  .     .         •  1,1     i  1  ,/  .      .^      ,  ,  '■'  bis  characteristic  convincing  presentation  showed 

::r,^,  tl:r^?lf2^^L!^":!^''t.::^^:r„ll^^'°!!!:^^"^:_°^2!:!    tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  organizVand  stay  organized. 


uLr   Z^'ll^  *^^  ^^'■"!^  handicapped   as   he    is   for    Collective  bargaining  eventho  it  may  necessitate  the 
labor   in    order   to   accomplish    the    same   amount    of  -         -  .».-..--      --•' 

work   as   formerly,   must   put   in    longer    hours   than 

ever   and   receive   less   pay. 


Constitution  Adopted 

Morris  T.  Phillips,  a  Chester   County   dairyman 

.'Hid  a  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Commission, 


of  a  sense  of  justice,  they  are  moving  deliberately    "Submitted  the  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  of 

the    Chester    County    Milk    Producers'    Association. 
After  some  discussion  on  the  matter  of  dues  the  con- 


but  firmly  toward  the  only  alternative — a  higher 
price  or  no  production.  The  Chester  County  dairy- 
men are  leading  the  the  way  in  a  manner  that  de- 
serves support  and  commands  admiration. 


stitution    and    by-laws    were    unanimously    adopted 
without  change,  as  follows: 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 


.3ur:ender  of  a  man's  individual  selling  privilege,  was 
recommended  as  the  logical  and  necessary  solution 
of  the  problem  now  confronting  farmers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  producer  has  not  now  the  privilege 
of  price  fixing,  «,s  this  is  always  taken  from  him  by 
the  distributor. 

L.  J.  Tabor,  Master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange, 
fi  dairyman  and  prime  mover  in  a  successful  organi- 
zation of  dairyman  in  Ohio,  gave  the  principal  address 
of  the  day.  He  based  his  pleas  for  organization  upon 
the    assertion    that   liberty   and   independence   today 


AUTOMOBILE 
REGULATION 


Automobile    accidents    resulting    in 
injury    and    death,    as   well    as   the 


1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  r„?/J'/Hf«    'L^^  .%  "^.^'""i"  °^  I>"««»'^    ^"depen- 
Chester  County  Milk  Producers'  Association,  .1!?' mJn  .nn  ..^^r?  X    f^-     a^^  r/^'^'n^-,     ^^•"'' 

2.  Said  association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ^,ZIZ  •T^y.TZ  M^r   '^^^'/^l*'"^^  ^?l  ?"  ^^^^^  ^"i 
,   i„    j„; ^„          J    «                         Y-     i'^  ^_"'-  terested  in  the  industry  only  by  sacrificinir  a  sma  1 

to   dairymen    and    farmers   a   remunerative  ,,„_f   -ii  fi,„:,  rva,o„„„i  i:v.     /    •      •    \-    -i     i  i    * 

L  .^:ii,   «„,i  *„  ^„„4.„- i. J x...  ^■L .  r>art  of  their  personal  liberty  in  individual  market- 
ing.    Ho  recounted  the  experience  of  his  own  local 


.  securing     ^v,     >.«iij...i<-»i     emu     jLaimL-ia     it     i  uiiiuuci  ati  ve     xiari 

rapid   and    unnecessary    destruction    price  for  milk,  and  to  foster,  promote  and  protect  the    ^ 
of  highways,  ought  soon  to   arouse    general  interest  of  milk  producers  by  combining  the 


the  people  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  more  rigid    intelligence  and  influence  of  members  against  imposi- 
regulations    to  control   automobile   traffic.     The   lav^    Ii*!!l.j'"'l/i^."'^u^.^  Sl^•!°''!^.'".^5'  f!"!^.*/'"^*"  *'™* 


limiting  the  speed  of  travel  is  perhaps  clear  enough 
and  conservative  enough,  but  a  law  is  absolutely 
valueless  unless  it  is  enforced  or  obeyed.  That  the 
present  law  is  violated  every  day  in  the  year  is  well 
known;  that  in  most  places  no  effort  is  made  on  the 
part  of  officials  to  enforce  the  law  is  also  known.  One 
provision  that  boroughs  and  townships  must  erect 
caution  notices  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 


organization,  showing  that  the  factors  necessary  are 
education,  complete  organization  and  efficiency  and 
common  sense.  The  dairymen  of  his  community  or- 
ganized  with  great  enthusiasm,  but   the  enthusiasm 

lishing  closer  ties  of  business  association  am'ong  the    ^1'^    '?'".*'!'  tS'""\"^"^^  ^   premium    of    10 
members.  cents  per  cwt.  to  those  who  signed  new  contracts  10 

days  before   the   old   contract  expired.     Many  mem- 


prove  needful  by  bringing  about  greater  uniformity 
and  certainty  in  business  connections,  and  by  estab- 


3.  The  business  of  .'«iid  association  is  to  be 
transacted  in  the  County  of  Chester,  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  such  other  places  as  the  interests  of 
its  members  require.  Its  principal  office  is  to  be 
maintained  at  West  Chester. 

4,  Said  association   is  to  exist  perpetually   and 


speed  law  will  be  enforced  is  neglected  in  the  majori-  ;"'''?''''^'-«'>iP  ^^^^^  be  maintained  as  provided  in  its 
ty  of  instances.  Aside  from  the  danger  to  life  and 
limb,  it  is  speeding  that  wears  out  improved  high- 
ways so  rapidly.  If  every  automobile  was  driven 
according  to  law,  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  a 
surface  on  the  macadam  roads,  something  that  now 
seems  impossible.  The  resurfacing  of  highways  every 
two  or  three  years  makes  their  up-keep  a  cost  which 
cannot  be  borne,  and  which  furnishes  the  chief  ob- 


)y-laws, 

5.  The  county  committee  of  said  a.ssociatiou 
shall  be  in  proportion  of  one  committeeman  to  every 
twenty-five  members, 

By-Laws 
Article  1. — 'Memlbership. — The  membersliip  of  the 
association   shall   consist   of  those   who  desire   to  be- 
come members  and  who  will  comply  with  the  by-laws 
of  the  association. 

Article   II, — Management, — The   management   of 


bers  accepted  the  10  cents  premium  and  the  organi- 
za,tion  failed.  The  next  year  the  dealers  lowered  the 
price  and  paid  no  premium.  The  following  year 
the  dealers  wrote  contracts  to  permit  delayed  pay- 
ments. Then  the  dairymen,  acting  on  previous  ex- 
perience, reorganized.  They  bound  each  member  to 
the  association  by  an  individual  contract  which  pro- 
vided a  penalty  of  $,'3  per  cow  in  the  herd  if  the 
member  sold  any  milk  or  cream  without  the  consent 
of  the  selling  committee.  The  association  has  Jield 
together  and  is  selling  the  milk  for  the  community. 
It  has  its  own  agent  to  sample  and  weigh  all  miik 
and  the  dealers  pay  on  this  agent's  reports. 

John  A,  McSparran,  Master  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  pledged  the  support  of  the 
state  grange  to  the  dairymen's  fight. 


He  commended 
.  X-  X  .^1  ,  .,,.  .  ,  ,  ,  ^u  •  i.-  u  11  u  ^  1  •  ,  "  ,  *'''''  work  done  and  showed  how  the  (Jrange  could  and 
jection  to  the  building  of  such  roads.  It  is  not  le-  he  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  county  committee  would  serve  in  placing  the  evidence  of  present  condi- 
gitimate  business  traffic  which  thus  destroys  roads  •"  ^®  elected  as  hereinafter  provided.  tions  in  the  dairy  business  before  the  people  of  all 
and  kills  and  maims  in  the  country,  but  the  speeder-  Article  III,— Local  As.sociations,— Local  asso  "a  classes.  He  commended  the  work  done,  the  plan  of 
bent  on  pleasure  at  nnv  ca^t  whnaA  Irnnwln^frn  o„,i  V""*  f'?^^^  ^°  organized  in  such  territory  as  may  be  organization  followed,  and  predicted  success, 
bent  on  pleasure  at  any  cost,  whose  knowledge  and  .losirable  or  necessary  to  include  all  milk  producers  of  The  meeting  adjourned  with  announcements  of 
experience  is  too  meagre  to  be  given  license  to  oper-  the  county.  Each  local  association  shall  elect  offic-  local  dairy  meetings  in  practically  every  county  re- 
ate  upon  the  highways,  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  •"'■*'  I'onsisting  of  president,  vice^)resident,  secretary,  jtresented.  The  delegates  made  it  plain  that  step.'* 
others.  It  is  time  that  the  state  demanded  more  of  ♦''^'^surer  and  county  committeeman  or  committeemen  would  bo  taken  at  once  to  organize  every  county  on 
an  applicate  than  an  affidavit  of  age  and  the  two  ^"  ^^.^JP^^*^'^  '^^  *'^«  ^"""^^  "l^ll"?  ^"'^  *»  serve  for  a  similar  plan  and  .seek  amalgamation  of  all  loc;.' 
-uii««  ,„,„-,«H  K  i„  ^  P''"°d  ^^  °"®  y^""  *"■  ""^''  *^«'''"  successors  have  units  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associatio, 
dollars  required  by  law.  been    elected.      These    associations    shall    hold    such  as  the  central  body. 


October  14,  1916. 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 


greater    preparations    to    take    care    of  have    come    to    the    bogs,    leaving    th» 

them.      One    of   the   interesting    reports  women  and  children  behind,  have  shown 

.             Av  r  received   here   was   that   in   some   town-  an  independent  spirit  and  most  of  them 

Boads  and  Grade  Crossings,— Aboli-  ^^.^  j^  ^^^^  central  part  of  the  state  have  demanded  higher  wages.  The  na- 
tion of  grade  crossings  is  now  occupying  ,„j^„y  coyey  ^f  quail  which  had  not  been  tives,'  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
attention.  As  the  work  will  constitute  ,iij,tyrbed  by  farmers  cleared  potato  bogs  and  the  near-by  permanent  colon- 
g  tremendous  item  of  expensi;  the  pro-  ^j^j^pjjp^  ^f  i^ygs  in  short  order,  ies  of  foreigners,  have  proved  the  salva- 
position  has  to  bo  appiroached  gradual-  -^q^q  Auxilliaries  Laid  Out,— Applica-  tion  of  the  cranberry  crop  this  season, 
]y.  There  are  between  10,000  and  11,-  ,^\q^^  have  been  made  to  the  state  De-  Even  where  they  have  been  shorthand- 
000  grade  crossings  in  Pennsylvania  p^rtment  of  Forestry  for  listing  of  some  ed  some  of  the  growers  have  been  able 
and  probably  10  percent  are  protected,  ^^^^^  ^j^ed  stretches  of  woodland  in  to  hurry  along  the  harvest  by  arming 
Uegetiations  are  now*  under  way  for  vi(.jnij-y  of  Philadelphia  and  in  eastern  their  pickers  with  scoops  but  a  great 
aibolition  of  crossings  w'hich  -will  in-  ,.Qunties  as  auxilliary  forest  reserves,  many  of  the  owners  of  bogs  do  not 
volve  expense  of  several  millions  of  rpj^p  state  will  likely  assume  jurisdiction  tliink  the  scoops  take  off  the  berries  as 
dollars  in  which  not  only  railroads  but  ^y^j,  ^jj^jn  ^nd  regulate  the  cutting  of  clean  as  if  they  were  picked  by  hand 
counties  and  municipalities  have  to  timber^  Movements  to  the  same  end  and  they  also  claim  that  they  tear  and 
join,                                                               ,  are  being  undertaken  in  some   sections  injure  the  vines. 

More    Big    Highways, — The    state    is  ^f    ^j^g    anthracite    regions    where    coal  Lack  Harvest  Help, — With  the  larg- 

likely  to  be  asked  in  the  next  year  or  companies  have  been  setting  out  trees,  est  crop  of  corn  in  years  to  gather,  the 

JO  to  co-operate   in    the   laying   out   of  Canneries  Thriving. — Reports  coming  farmers  of   many  sections  in  the  state 

more  big   cross-state    highways   on    the  ^^  jj,o   Department  of  Agriculture    tell-  are  crippled  by  lack  of  help.     This  has 

plan  of  the  Lincoln  and  William  Penn  ^^  gjjg   prices  being  realized  by  farm-  been  a  source  of  trouble  for  some  years 

road.s,    which    are    now    traversed    by  gj.g  ^jj^y  ^^^q  ^f  their  produce,  especial-  but  it  is  worse  than  ever  now.     Some 

thousands  of  automobiles.     One  of  the  |y    tomatoes,   beans   and   corn,    to    can-  farmers    are    offering    as    high    as    five 

plans  is  for  a  highway  which  shall  cross  neries.     The  brisk  demands  for  foreign  cents  a  shock  for  cutting  the  corn. 

the  state  about  on  the  line  of  Scranton,  shipment  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  Experts  Discuss  Cattle  Diseases. — Dr, 

Williamsport    and    Franklin,    while    an-  iJennsylvania   farmers,   while    it   is    ex-  C.   J.    Marshall,    State    Veterinarian    of 

other  project  is  for  a  northern  tier  high-  p^gted  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pennsyl 
way,  which  will  go  thru  one  of  the  little- 
known  but  rich  agricultural  and  dairy- 
ing regions.  A  highway  following  the 
Susquehanna  on  a  north  and  south 
route  and  one  from  Erie  to  Washington 
in  the  western  tier  are  already  talked 
of.  While  the  state  does  not  have  to 
gpend    money    at    the    start    on    these 


pected  mat  a  consiaeraoie  pan  oi  mo  x  uuuajrivania;  Dean  Louis  Klein,  of  the 
fruit  will  be  preserved  for  the  foreign  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  J.  G. 
and  seaboard  demand. — Hamilton,  Har-    Wells,  State  Veterinarian  of  New  York, 


risburg,  October  9. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


and  Dr.  Theodore  Smith,  director  of 
the  research  laboratories  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  near  Princeton,  con- 
ferred with  members  of  the  New  Jersey 

Depar'tment    of    Agriculture    "upon    the 

Huge  Potato  Crop.— Farmers  of  Mon-  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  The 
highways,  their  marking  out  stimulates  mouth  County  are  enjoying  financial  object  was  to  determine  the  possibili- 
public  sentiment  for  improvement  and  benefits  of  one  of  the  largest  yields  of  ty  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  meth- 
also  leads  to  bettering  of  lateral  roads,  potatoes  that  this  famous  potato  grow-  ods  employed  in  the  three  States  for 
Rural  Nursing. — ^Stato  Commissioner  ing  section  haa  ever  known.  With  po-  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
of  Health  Dixon  has  taken  a  very  prac-  tatoes  selling  at  an  average  of  $1  a  communicable  diseases.  No  material 
tical    method    of    extending    aid    'and    bushel   to    wTiolesalers   every  farmer  in    change    in    legislation    is   contemplated. 

instruction  in  the  care  of  typhoid  fever    the  county  who  had  the  usual  crop  of 

oases  by  detailing  nurses  to  assist  in  early  and  late  potatoes  is  participating 
the  sections  of  Dauphin,  Cumberland  in  the  financial  gain.  It  is  estimated 
and   other    counties    where    there    have    that  the  total  yield  of  potatoes  in  Mon- 

been  rather  serious  outbreaks  of  the  mouth  County  this  year  is  close  to  2  -  j,^^^^^^.  ^^^.^^^^  congress.  Indianapali.. 
disease.     Where  roads  have  been  found   000,000  bushels.     The  yield  per  acre  in   j^^j    October  17-19. 

good  the  nurses  have  been  placed  in  this  state  is  ^bout  130  bushels  but,  in  "Maryland  Week",  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
antomobiles    and    have    covered    large   many  instances  where  the  more  produe-   ber^^i^-ia.     ^  ^  Washington, 

districts,    supplementing    the    work    of   tive  varieties  of  potatoes  were  planted,   ^    ^, ^  Novemer  15-24. 

the  doctors  and  instructing  in  ways  the  acreage  yield  has  reached  as  high  'New  "York  Dairymon's  Association,  Rich- 
and  means  to  keep  down  infection,  as  300  bushels  The  Monmouth  County  ««'d^SsTn^«i,,^:j;  'i^lt^^^^i.r.o.,  N.  J.. 
These  automobile    nurses   have    been   a   Farmers'  Exchange  has  30  loading  sta-   ^^^^jj^^^vr  21-25. 

boon  in  many  families.  tions   and   at   these    stations,    since   the        International    Live   Stock   Exi>osition,    Chi- 

Preparing  for  Institutes.-The  lectur-  middle  of  August  shipnrients  have  cago.^ni.  ^-f-bf  J^s^^^^^^  „„  ^^,,^,i„^ 
ers  and  instructors  for  the  farmers'  reached  as  high  as  IJO  and  ioO  carloaUs  ^^^  ^^^^  Credits,  Chicago,  ill.,  December  4-9. 
institutes  have  been  getting  ready  a  day.  An  investigation  has  develop-  National  Com  Show,  Minneaiiolis,  Minn., 
their  talks  for  the  opening  of  the  sea-  ed  the  fact  that  the  crop  in  general  December  U^ic. ^^^^^  Horticultural  Society, 
son  next  month  and  it  is  the  idea  to  is  unusually  short  and  even  the  Maine  Burlington.  N  ,l..  December  12-14. 
materially  broaden  the  scope  of  the  potatoes,  which  are  generally  held  for  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Al- 
courses.     Instead   of   following  the   old    seed     are    bei«?„-nt  into    the    nuirket   ''»;o;.  N^V.^anu^^l..^ 


FARM  MEETING  CALENDAR 

National    Dairy    Show,    Springfield,    Mass., 
October   12-21 


J.,   January   24-26. 
INDEX    FOB    THIS    ISSUE 


periods.      Co-operative    selling    of    pro-  supply.                                                                Trenton, 

ducts  and  the  control  of  pests  will  be  Elizabeth's    Poultry   Show.— The    an- 

two   subjects    to    which    special    atten-  nual  poultry   show  of  the  Now  Jersey 

tion  will   be   devoted.     Zoologist  J,   G,  Poultry    Association    will    be    held    in                               juriculturo 

Sanders  plans  to  speak  at  some  of  the  Elizabeth  from  November  28  until  De-    ^cid  Phosphate  Helps  Clover  Growth  ....262 

institutes,  oember   2,     To  encourage  more   entries   uiair  County  Farm  Boys   .-.203 

Smaller   Fire   Area.— According   to  a   from   Vineland   in    the   egg-laying   con-   Humidity  a  II.-alth  Factor   26i 

statement  issued  by  the  State  Depart-   test,  which  opens  November  1,  the  Vine-    «««<!  ^"  ""d  ""'^^^J^  -^^ 

ment  of  Forestry  there  were  something  land  Poultry  Association  has  appointed   cows — 

over  100,000  acres  of  forest  land  burn-   Charles  Duvall,  Giis  Walters  and  George         Good  and  Poor  268 

ed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  spring,  B.  McAllister  a  committee  to  get  up  a 

entailing  a  total  loss  of  $170,000  from  get-together    meeting   and    inject    some 

505  distinct  fires.    This  is  a  pronounced  pep  into  the  chicken  raisers, 

drop  from  the  figures  of  the  spring  of  Division    of   Extension    Report. — The 

1915    when    over    300,000    acres    were  annual  report  for  1915  of  the  Divmon 


268 
266 
269 


Early      Pasture 
Interstate    Milk   Producers'    Meeting 
Milk   Production   Cost.    Maryland    .  . 
National  Dairy  Show — • 

All    Ready    267 

Conference  of   Milk   I'roducers    269 

Editorial 

burned    over   and    the    loss    went    over    of  Extension  of  the  New  Jersey  State    Automobile   Regulation    •-•••••. 266 

$400,000,     In  that  year  1,000  fires  were    Agricultural   College    contains   a   report   i?f,r'^|;^dSs^Or^g"ani"e      T]": ..V.Vl&l 
reported    and   the    expense    of    fighting   of  the  director  and  extension  specialists  Orange  and  General 

was  heavy.     The  results  this  year  are    in    agronomy,    markets,    fruit    growing.    Among   the   Granges 271 

attributed    to    the    development    of    or-    market    gardening,    poultry    husbandry    Lackawanna    Co^^^^^j^^'^^^^^, ^71 

ganizations  for  fighting  fire  and  to  the    and    home    economics.      The     assistant   q^j^  Frames  for  Vegetable   Storing    ...,265 

system  of  warnings  which  is  being  built    istate    leader    of    farm    demosntration    compost  for  Next  Year's   Garden    264 

up  by  state  co-operation  with  local  as-   gives  a  resume  of  the  activities  of  the   '^'■"^'.^X^'^SnllTme  of  apple  varie- 

sociations  and  farmers.     The  fires  this    farm    dedionstrators    in    the    organized  f        *  .       .  .       . 

year   were    in    46    countiea,    20    having  counties. 

fires  of    more   than    1,000    acres    in    ex-         Gathering  Cranberry  Crop. — Craniber- 

tent,    Blair  County  suffered  the  greatest    ries  will  be  relished  more  than  ever  this 

loss.     The    state    authorities    say    that   year  by  a  sentimental  public  with   the 

railroads   were    responsible    for   169,   58   knowledge  that  they  have  not  been  gath-    Kiour-Hag^Rc^fr^gera 

were  incendiary  and  39  due  to  campers,  eredpartly  by  child  labor.  Infantile  para-   Qufru^e"^  Recipe^  .'. 


ties.  V.'irieties  of  wint(>r  apples  for 
Washington  County,  Avoiding  blight  by 
grafting,  Control  of  field  mice  in  or- 
chard       264 

Household 

.\pple  Recipes    275 

Hag  Refrigerators    275 

275 
74 


while  careless  lumbering  caused  37.    Ar-    lysis     quarantines     have     accomplished    worn  in  the  City   274 

rests    have    followed    in    a    number    of    more,  in  one  season,  to  bring  about  the  l-iv*  Stock 


cases  and   those   guilty   of   carelessness   elimination  of  child  labor  on  the  cran-    Jj^j^^g ^-    yours   Boarders?    270 


Alfalfa   Hay,    Hogs    270 

-         -        -  270 

.270 


forced  to  pay  fines.  berry  bogs  than  all  the  years  of  agita-   swine  Fattening  Cost  R.-duccd 

Late   Sowing  General,— According  to  tion  against  the  system  by  social  work-  ■        v  \    ..^""""^^  07 

reports  reaching  the  State  Department  ers.  Ordinarily,  more  than  5,000  pickers   '^^J^lf^a  or  T>vy^.  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'.'.'.'.•il- 

of    Agriculture    the    pleasant    weather  are   required   to   gather   the   harvest   of    siiipping  Live  Poultry    272 

which  has  prevailed  thus  far  has  aided  cranberries,  which  in  New  Jersey  aver-   Winter  ^^'""♦''•gf    ''v  f*er "''^ 

late  sowing  of  wheat  in  northern  coun-  ages  close  to  300,000  bushels  annually.    Harrisburg  Notes—       ^      * 

ties.     In    some    localities    farmers    who  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  past,  at  least         -     -         -         • 

formerly  sowed  in  September  have  given  1,200    children    have    helped    to    gather 

up  the  practice  and  some  will  run  the  the  crop  for  in  i)a3t  years  it  has  been  a 

risks  of  frost  in  the  effort  to  prevent  great  event  among  foreigners  in  the  big 

the  spread  of  the  Hessian  fly  pest.  The  cities  to  make  their  annual  pilgrimage 

advisors    of   the    State    Department    of  to  the  bogs  and  there  to  spend  several 

Agriculture    are    everywhere    preaching  weeks  in  the  open,  picking  berries  and 

late  sowing  and  getting  results,  packing  the  family  purse.    Italian  fami' 

Great  Potato  Demand.—Sales  of  pota-  lipg  arc  generally  large  and  the  average 

toes  in   whole   crop   lots   have   been    re-  sized    one,   which    includes   children    old    Agriciritura!  Wini<"r  i'ourses,  Cornell    ...267 

ported    as    very    general    all    over    the  enough  to  help  the  parents  in  the  har-    state  Tour  of  Pri/j»^ Winners.  Maryland  ..267 

state.    In  some  sections  the  prices  have  vest,  commonly  make  a  combined  wage  """      '~'  """' 

been   very   satisfactory   to    the   farmers  of  $6  to  $10  a  day  during  the  hight  of 

and  there  has  been  some  bidding.     The  the  picking  season.    The  labor  question 

prices  prevailing  this  spring  will  prob-  this   year   has   been    more    vexing  than 

ably  lead  to  the  planting  of  larger  areas  ever.     Because  of  the  general  aomand 

of  potatoes  than    ever   known    and    of  for  labor  the  gang  of  adult  pickers,  who 
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Roads  and  grade  crossings.  More  big 
highways.  Rur.il  nursing.  Preparing 
for  institute.  Smaller  lire  area.  Late 
sowing  general.  Great  i)otato  demand, 
More    auxilliaries    laid    out.    Canneries 

thriving      267 

New   .Jersey    Notes — 

]Iuge  i)Otato  crop,  Elizabeth's  poultry 
■show,  Division  of  extension  rei»ort. 
Gathering  cranberry  crop.  Lack  of 
harvest  help,  Experts  discuss  cattle 
diiteases      267 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUflSIDMRV  OP  THE  AMEIItCAN   AOffl.    CHEM.    CO. 


if 


ORDER  DIREa  FROM  FAaORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
Want   of  the  best  quality    red    or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

lupon  receipt  of  remlttanee.  We  are  paint  sped- 
allsts  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  lor  any 
purpose.  TeU  us  70ur  wants  and  let  us 
quote  70U  low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
by  shipping  direet  from  our  factory.  Satlsfao- 
tlon  Guaranteed.  All  Paint  shipped  F.  O.  B. 
Jersey  City. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINY  CC 
FxtOfy:    371    WAYNE    ST.,    JERSEY    CITY,  N.   J. 


.00  and  We'fl 
Ship  You  This 

Marvelous 

Typewriter 


Think  of  it!  Only  12. 00  on  this  great  offer. 
You  bave  full  ten  days  free  trial.  Our  factory 
price  Is  less  than  others  ask  for  second-band 
macblnes.  Every  sale  bears  our  ten  year  Iron 
clad  guarantee.  Settlcmcn  t  for  the  balance  can 
he  made  on  the  «aai«a(  monthly  paymmntt.  Tbe 
lirsl  buyer  In  each  locality  pels  a  Hfendsome 
!eather<'ltecarrylngcase  free.  Write  today. Now, 

OALZSBURG  WRITINa  MACMIWg  CO..  Omflt  1 1 6       a«U»S«r«.  IS 


35  Doiiars 

six  holes,  reservoir.  High  Cloe- 
etOven  20x20  Inches,  direct 
from  the  factory,  freight  paid, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed,  mon- 
ey back  If  not  satisfactory. 
„   ■  Senfllfor  catalog   now. 
The  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
B1.5  0ak  Street.,  Troy.  N,  Y. 


FREE 


Before  bayingr  any 
engine  at  any  price 
^^^^^^^^^  bo  sure  to  w.ritefor 
^^^^^^^^^  my  now  free  book, 
**H3Wte  Jutfc*  Englnas."   Telia  the  dif- 
feri-nc.biilween  K^xJti  <'n(rineaftrd  unrs* 
liable enKinen.  Witte  Keroicne  Knginea 
2to  2211-1'.  Soldilirect.  NodealtTS.  80 
days'  trial:  cumh  or  easy  t^rmR;  f.-vpar 
BU.iraniee--i-^.iI.\VitLo 
Wttt*  Engira  Worlis 
'..'IMO  Oakland  AvaniM, 

Kan.aaCtty.  Mo. 

'•^' ■"<   Emp4r«  Bylldlaa. 

PIttMvrih,  Pa. 


BUILT  BV 


Widow's  14-Acre  Village  Farm, 

Convenient  to  Washington ,  D.  C. 

8  acres  In  cultivation,  clover  and  alfalfa.  Rare  Assort- 
ment fruit,  wire-fenced  pasture.  Neat  7-room  houne 
wltheellur.  telephone,  In  good  repair  Inside  and  out: 
stable.  Splendid  shade,  pleasant  outUwk.  Widow  leav- 
ing to  live  with  her  children. makes  sacrifice  price  S1460, 
easy  terms.  It  Is  the  chance  of  a  generation.  For  travel- 
ing Instructions  Hoe  page  17,  "Stroui's  Peace  and  Plenty 
Catalogue,"  Just  out.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
E.  A.  HTROUT  FARM  AOENCY.  Dept  1765.  Land 
Title  Building.    Phlla..    Pa. 


Story  and  Poetry 

"The    Kid    Preacher"      (Scrial)276 

".Mono"      (roem)277 

Veterinary 
Hunfhes     oil      lees.      Influenza.      Droitsieal 
swellini;.     Tender    shoulder,     Navel     in- 
fection. Fetlock  joint  lameness,  Glironic 
Hti6e    lameness.    Sitfast    279 


F  First   class  combination   General 

O  f»  JY%  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm—one  of 
**  *  **»  choicest.  Beautifully  situated  In 
Mahoning  Valley,  Carbon  County. 
Pa  ,  convenient  to  markets  130  acres  bottom  lands  Im- 
proved with  French  tiling;  In  nne  state  of  cultivation 
Watcrod  by  Mahoning  Creek  and  cross  rivulets:  splen- 
did for  trucking  and  for  Dairy  Farming  SubeUn- 
tlal  Brick  Dwelling  House.  Frame  Bam  and  out 
buildings.  With  It,  for  sale  Mt  acies  best  primitive  tlm- 
berland,  heavy  white  onk.  white  pine  and  hickory 
Sold  at  private  sale,  or  ofTcrod  at  public  vendue  Nov 
nth..    Address:     Danle I  W.  SlUer.  Esq..  Mawh  Cbimk,  Pa 

Mogul  8-16  Tractor  for  Sale 

Kerosene  single  cylinder  S-16  H-P  with  eitra  extenston 
rims;  steering  device  for  plowing.  A  Iso  an  Oliver  two 
14  In   botUKii  gang  plow        A  II  In  as  good  condition  as 

!!?uAli'"',^J*^*.V'S.° '5  "^""'''s  W"  »<""  at  a  bargain 
THOa.  C    BARTUE8.  CENTER  HALL.    PA 

Farm  for  Rf>nh  on  enual  shares  In  the  Mo- 
^„  .T  o  J  rt^n'^^hawk  Valley,  central  New 
York.  2.10  acres,  about  half  river  flats,  balance  upland 
.10  cow  dairy  goes  with  farm.  Tenant  must  furnish 
horses  and  tools.  ii  u  swfitt 
Clarenden  BIdg..    Utica.  NY.  »wi!,t,T, 


take 
fore- 


WVNTKD    '''"Kle    man.  with  experience  to 

.,«  charge  of  dairy  and  act  as  farm  .„.^ 

man.  S30  per  month,  board  and  room    WOODKIELDS 
FARM, WYCOMBE,    BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 

W  W    jk    \Z      fhip    To   The   Old  Reliable   House 
r1 /\  T        Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sons  Co. 
*  *•*  ^  *  523-25  Wabash  BIdt.,  Plttsbw|li.  Pa. 


T 


ELL  the   advertiser  you  saw 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


&-*■■ 


l"'pr»" 


!  VJr-i". 


«  = 


'^r 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


OcfolKT   14, 


loie. 


VOC/H  PROFITS 
mwiH  DOVBLE 


30%  Protein  and  10%  Fat  Is 

what  you  are  gijaranteed  when 

buying  "Atlas  Distillers' 

Grains."  You  NOW  can  get 

ATLAS  in  any  quantity— and 

— remember  by  feeding  this 

brand  you  get  three  times  the  protein  and  fat  of 

com,  oats,  bran  and  barley,  and  "ATLAS"  costs 

much  less. 

GET  A  FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  TODAY  for  a  FREE  sample.    Increase  your  milk  and 
butter  fat  production  by  feeding  "ATLAS."    Address— 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Company 

PEORIA,  Not  Ine.  ILLINOIS 


Almost 
Time  To  Go 

Tioga  County  Breeders' 

Second  Annual 
Consignment  Sale 

WellsbwOy    Pa. 

October  18tli,  1916 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Carson's  Sale  Stables 

60  Head  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Selected  from  the  good  herds  of 
Pennsylvania.  Lots  of  good 
breeding  and  iadividuality.  Ix)ta 
of  A.  R.  O.  ytock  and  fine 
young  stuff,  also  lots  of  cowa 
and  heifers  bred  to  fine  Sires. 

Sale  under  Management  of 

LIVERPOOL 

SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO., Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,    N.  Y. 


^^Zl 

I 

^HU^The  Saratoga 

rt      i      Round     CII A 
1      Door         ijlLU 

n        Do  not  order  nntii  jon 

....     H      bave   ioTMUgated    tlda 

ffl      Stlo.  Radloally  dlftemt 

1      In  ooDatruotion.    Exolu- 

BlTeiD  Ita  f«atur«i  and 

Id  a  olaaa  t>7  ItaeU.  Tba 

b«at  70U  evor  mw. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

1        Id  Penoa.    WrlU  ua  at 
.»        GUM  If  Inuratad. 

m      TiM  Smltp  Sto  Mff.  C«. 
^^^        tmtm  .Sprint.  N.iY. 

1 

$125.00 


TAKES 
HIM 


FIRST 
CHECK 

Bom  Mareh  3d ,  1910.  Bire  la  icrandson  of  King 

of  tiM  PoDtlaoa  and  la  from  a  twice  .')2-lb.  dam. 

Dam  la  an  18-lb.  dauRhter  o(  a  30.72-lb.  eow. 

Here  ia  a  Bariialn  In  a  Purebred 

Holateln   Bull 

8TEVENB  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Urwpool.  N.  Y. 


7-8HolHtclnlielfcr'calvcn$10to$l6 
Kxprow  imid  In  lotjt  of  .'>.  Nciw  Ih 
fhf  IdPiil  time  to  Htart  them  and 
Imve  lliem  r('nd.v  for  grnm  next 
Hprlnx;  a  lOwkiild  heifer  CHir  from 
Maple  I.nwn  Farm,  recently  con- 
Mlijned  direct  to  the  County  Fair 
uroiiiiilM.  at  Pott-ttown.  Pa  ,  was  a 
liluc  ribbon  winner.  Have  olherH 
equallyaHKdod  andean  pleiweyou. 
Mari;alnK  In  rcKlstered  lielferH  and 
ImllH.  all  »Kpg  WrIUi  your  wants. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM,  C.  W 
Kills.  .Ir.  Oiriland,  N.  Y. 


I  •«MHtllim*MMlllMllli 


•  itlMIIM.IIMimilMlllMIIMIIMllMMM 


lllllltlttlllllllllHIIIMIIMHIIIfiniltll) 


.Jersey   ('attle  for  Profit  /zsanTu?! 

tielfers  SSO  and  up.  All  reRlgtered. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  Renahaw  Bids.,  PlttaburKh.Pa. 

■  •HIIIII milllllMMIH nilMtinKlflMlMllllltlllll I MIMHIMlll 


Holsteins      '^  1"'""    '"'i'"'^    for    »ervloe  ami   bull 
iii>i.>Lc;iii.'>      calveH  under  1  yr  old.  Johanna  PoHoh 
and  Do  Kol  Htralna      Prices  $:iO  to  870. 
BROOKDALK  FARM,  GREKNVILLE.  Del 

$T  ^^  r^r^^^^y^  yearling  Ouernaoy  Bull,  sire  hM 
KJO.OCJAR-  Hire  and  Dam  and  out  of  Imo 
heifer  milking  38  Ibe.  on  paatura 
AMOe  ROTHENBEROBR.       R.  D    1.  tZiudaJa.  Pa 

Tjeglitered  HoUteIn  and  (Guernirjr  bulla  from 
^^•ealve*  to  servlcable  ane.  260  animala  In  the  herd 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS.      R.  D.  1.  Harrlaburg.  Pa 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    ^''"'^'*""« 

"tnWIN  B.  MAni,E.  OOATEHVILIJCPA 


A vmhireq  I'*"^''  '?"'i'''i^'i<^'i  <-  vnir.s.  a.  r.  stock 

r%.y Kuuirr.^    for  sale      Inspection  Invited. 

R.  TEMPLETON  *  SON.S.  Ulster    Pa 


^  THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cowa  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Abaolotel?  free  from  adnlteranta  and  flilers,  Jost 
uke  the  feed  yod  would  mixforyoonelf.ia  asbecial 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  drieo  beet 
palp,  gluten  feed.comdistillers'grains.wheatbran. 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
gredient wei^ned  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
tnoroaKfaly  mixed  in  nuKe  power  driven  mizera,  ao 
ttiat  it  la  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cowmay  tuma  loesintoa  proflt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  wimy  kick  M  mI  HtiififS" 
nlan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you. 

Write  OS  if  none  near  you. 


A3k  your  local  dealer. 
THE  LMROWC  MILLINO  C& 


115S  UI«Mlt  Ilk.  DalrsM,  Wck. 


:Q 


Meridale 
Jerseys 


A  choice  lot  of  brcc<llnK  bulls  ready  for  service 
In  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the  Meridale  herd 
nl  attractive  prices  during  thesuinmer  months 
They  are  sired  by  bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and 
out  of  RcKlstor  of  Merits  dams.  The  bl(K)d 
lines  back  of  them  are  described  In  "Meridale 
Jerseys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be  mailed 
ou  request^ 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  .^arV^ 


Spot  farm  Holsteins  1 1 S 

7-Rbol8tflln  heifer  calves  SI  5 
each,  express  paid  to  yuur 
station  In  lots  of  6.  High 
grade  cows  due  to  freshen 
Oct.  A  Nov.  40  high  grade 
heifers  bred  145  each.  17  re- 

fistere<l  heifers,  6  months  to 
yearold,  (100 each.  3  year 
olds  bred  SI  60  each.  Regla- 
tered  bulls  all  ages. ' 

JOHN  C.  RKAUA14. 

TuDlr.  N.  T. 


Quit   the    Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  ealven  bred   way  <ip  at    prlcCH  too  low  to    print 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cowh,  no  blulT — we  mtjst  sell 

F.  H    RIVENBURG 
Elite  stock  F«rm,Stockbrldie,  N.Y.formerly  Munnesvllle 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  sire's  dam  as  a  H<?nlor  4  yr  old,  has    the  followlnK 
.'>„.'*,  <^>    records:    7  da.  32.8  lb.    butter;    30  da.  i;<3  2 
•tfl.>du   IIOH  lb.     Her  dam   made  liWfi  lb.  In  ;{H6days 
AveraKo  for  dam  and  Kranddam,  1083  lb.  In  365  days 
sndl4  in  per  cent  fat  for  year 

Polled  Hull  calves  $100  up.    CaUilog  for  stamp 

Gflorte  I.  Steventon  6  Sons,  Clarkt  Summit,  Pt 


ItnUfpins  .ReKlHtered  4  year  old  bull  that  liaw 
llOSiein.S  A  R.  O.  dmiKl,ter8:  2  reKlHterU  calves 
2  rrKiHter.H    2  year  old  heifers:  ai«n  3  Rrade  helfrrs" 

FAIRV  "fw  vitt  *r,n  ».  PUJMLYN  FARm"' 
fAIRVIEW  VILLAGE,       PA..        (near  NorrlBtown) 


Resr.    Holstein      B»»n«»jf6  months  ow  trom 
p.  8.  ORAYBILL.  Blrd-lD-Hand.  LaDO.  Co.,  Pa 


Milking  shorthorns  t,"®'^".*';  '  ""indson  of 

hogn       r  M.  Kennedy,    UNter,     Bradford  Co      Pa 


CiUernseyS  CnTi",?^^'.'"'^*'^^,.'*^"-   Masher, 

FRFn  w   i-AD^'"^'  andOlcnwood  lines. 

l-RED  W    CARD.  8YLVANIA,  PA 


Reil.   ClUernSeVS  ""V','"  "''■'' ^'""••"'vos  at  ronson- 
WrH^forparMc.larsy'Hi^i'cl'T';;^.'"^:^^.;'"',:^: 

JerseyrC  'al ve.sl°2!!j  f.""*  ...  Fme-siock  nf  the 

world.   ^FRED.:u.rRt;Tli\!-te.l  «.*dUreeH^,n^_tJje 


Cows—Good  and  Poor 

What  Is  It  Worth  To  Know? 

Evory     man     who     is    ikiM^jtinj^    cow."J  jjivtMi    a    total    profit    of    .tf>7.()S)    above 

know.s   that    he   is   not   in    any   get-rich-  tlieir    fctMl   cost.   'From   tht^   cljfht  cowj 

quick  bu.siness  at  present  prices  of  dairy  the  profit  above  feed  would   liavo  been 

produet.s.     If   he  is  keeping  good   cows  !|v.').'5.44    greater    than     from    the    entire 

he  finds  that  he  ia  gradually  able  to  pay  herd    of   sixteen.      Half    of    these    cows 

oiT  the  mortgage  on  his  i)laee,  make  iin-  were  eating  np  the  small  profits  of  the 

provements  from  time  to  time,  and  per-  other    half. 

hups  establish  a  savings  account  at  the  Five    miles   across   the    country    from 

bank.     On    the    other    hand,    if    he     is  this  herd  was  a  man  keeping  ten  cows 

keeping  a  .string  of  poor  cows  he  finds  and    making   the   last    payments   ou  hig 

that    it    is   almost  innpossible    to  reduce  place.      The    second    table    shows    what 

the  mortgage.     In  fact,  there  are  some  each  of  his  string  of  ten  was  doing, 

years  when  he  finds  that  it  is  only  by  Tlie    owner    of    these    ten    cows    is  | 

dint   of   the    greatest    economy    that    he  man   who  started    to  buy  a  farm  abou{ 

can  pay  off  the  interest.  .^ight  years  ago  and  ho   had   no   income 

Now,  in  .some  respects  this  busine-ss  of  e.\cept  from  the  cows  he  milked.  Prac- 

milk    jiroduction    is    not    diflFerent    from  tically  nothing  has  been  sold  from  this 

any   other   business.     If  a   man   expects  farm  but  milk  and  the  jdaco  is  paid  for, 

to  succeed  at  it  he  must  see  that  each  In    starting    this    herd    there    was    no 

cow  in  the  barn  ia  more  than  paying  for  money   available   for  high-priced   stoclt. 

her  keep.     The  large  manufacturer  gets  (Jrade  stock  that  other  farmers  wanted 

cost-figures    on    each     machine     in     his  to    sell     was    bought.      However,    good 

estalblishnient.       The     dairyman,     with  judgment     in     buying    and     good     (;are 

Babcock    tester    and    milk    scales,    can  after  buying  have  contributed  much  to 

easily  get  a  good   estimate   of  the  feed  this    milk    producer's    success.      Surely 

cost    and    production    of    each    cow    ho  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  betwceii 

keeps.      At    first   thought    he   may   con-  good  cows  and  poor  cows,  and   it  payi 

sider  that  there  is  considerable  trouble  well  to  know  what  each  cow  in  the  herd 

involved  in   keeping  dairy  records,  but  i.s  doing. — K. 

usually  he  finds  out  as  he  gets  more  in-  ; 

terested  that  there  is  very  little  'trou- 
ble"   connected    with    this    work.      If 

there  is  a  cow-testing  association  in  the  • 

community  the   dairyman   can  have   his  Are    you    preparing   for    early    spring 

records  kept  and  obtain  other  valuable  pasture?      Early    spring    almost   invari- 

help  along  this  line  by  becoming  a  mem-  ably   finds  us  short  of  feed.     How  are 

ber  of  the  association.  you  planning  for  that   shortage?   Early 

The  following  table   shows  an   actual  pasture    will    save    expensive    feed    bills 

yearly  record  of  a  herd  of  sixteen  cows  and  helj)  kee>p  up  the  milk  yield.  A  good 

kept  by  a  dairyman  in  northern  Penn-  fail  and  early  spring  pasture  is  rye  or 

syhnania.  a    mixture   of   rye   and   crimson   clover. 

YEARLY  RECORD  OF  A  HERD  OF  16  COWS 


October  14,  1916. 


EARLY  PASTURE  FOR  COWS 


Lbs.  Milk        Lbs.  Fat 


Value  of  Fat      Cost  of  Feed 


5.788 

6f>47 

2795 

5009  \ 

6fi91 

72;{5 

;{S85 

42:?0 

8157 

673;{ 

5112 

8126 

68.">7 

5111 

5o:u 

479.'} 


5757 


196 

OOO 

157 
214 
240 
246 
188 
156 
319 
237 
204 
262 
301 
202 
212 
.203 

oo;{ 


.$62.94 
70.92 
52.31 
69.74 
76.11 
78.61 
62.92 
49.06 

107.91 
76.38 
65.32 
83.45 
97.32 
65.94 
72.37 
68.89 

72,.50 


.1168.73 
70.24 
66.23 
68.47 
70.94 
72.05 
66.23 
65.95 
74.37 
69.82 
69.32 
68.73 
68.73 
74.37 
71.<)4 
70.52 

69.77 


Front  over 
feed  cost 


$  .68 


1.27 

5.17 
6.56 


33.54 
6.56 

14.72 

28.59 

.73 


2.73 


Loss 

$5.79 
13.92 


3.31 

16.89 


4.00 


8.43 


1.83 


Returns  for    Cow  Ki 
SI  worth  feed 


$  .92 
1.01 

.79 
1.02 
1.07 
1.09 

.95 

.74 
1.45 
1.09 

.94 
1.21 
1.42 

.89 
1.01 

.97 

1.04 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Here  was  a  herd  of  cows  that  did  not 
l)r(i(lucc  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
keeii>ing.  In  fact,  the  whole  herd  of  six- 
teen cowTs  produced  only  $43.65  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  feed.  No  one  is 
anxious  to  milk  and  care  for  a  herd  of 
16  cows  for  a  yearly  wage  of  !f4;!.fi5. 

Suppose  that  the  eight  poorest  produc- 
ers in  this  herd  had  been  sold  to  the 
butcher.  Then  there  would  have  been 
left  only  eight  cows  to  milk,  feed  and 
care  for.     And  these  etght  would   have 


Early  sown  rye  gives  considerable  feed 
ill  the  fall  but  should  not  be  grazed  too 
clo,sely  or  the  plants  may  be  winter 
killed. 

The  clover  crop  makes  about  half 
its  growth  during,  the  last  30  days  of 
its  grazing  period,  that  is  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  .so  that  it  can  be  heavily 
grazed  during  that  time.  This  should 
allow  the  permanent  i)astiire  to  get  5 
gi»od  start  before  turning  on  it  and  it 
will  be  stronger  and  provide  more  pas- 


Lbs.  Milk 

6262 

7987 

5947 
10387 

6824 
10966 
103H9 

8726 

7.344 

6897 


YEARLY  RECORD  OF  A  HERD  OF  10  COWS 

Lbs.  Fat  Value  of  Fat 


8i7;r 


293 
305 
260 
391 
358 
368 
328 
328 
336 
298 

327 


$121.94 
124.47 
102.74 
158.05 
147.11 
148.63 
135.62 
134.92 
139.84 
119.02 

133.23 


St  of  Feed 

Pront  over  teed 
Coat 

Returns  for  Jl 
worth 

CowN» 

r.5.5.3 

$66.41 

$2.19 

1 

54.71 

69.76 

2.28 

2 

50.99 

51.75 

2.50 

3 

67.60 

90.45 

2.34 

4 

57.21 

89.90 

2.57 

5 

68.92 

79.71 

2.16 

6 

64.68 

70.94 

•  2.10 

7 

59.79 

75.13 

2.26 

8 

59.40 

80.44 

2.35 

d 

50.48 

68..54 

2.36 

10 

58.93 

74.30 

2.26 

A-,: 

The  Sure  Way 
To  Save  Trees 

Before  winter  seta  in, 
put  an 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE 
MESH  TREE  GUARD 

around  each  orchard  tree. 
They  cost  little.  Can  be 
■et  up  in  a  moment  Pre- 
vent all  trnawintt  by  mice, 
rabbits  or  woodcbucka. 
Have  saved  many  an 
orchard.  In  the  sprinir, 
remove  and  use  next  sea- 
son. Heavily  aalvanized 
to  last  for  years.  Sizes  to 
fit  all  trees. 
Write  for  prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

D*pt.U,  Worcaster,  Mat*. 


RUST    yR.OOF 


LET  us  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

('»ttle  or  Home  hide.  Calf,  Poif,  Deer, 
oruiy  kind  of  akin  with  lutlr  ur  fur  oti. 
V«  l*n  ■"'  llnUh  tham  rlghl  I  ninke 
Him  Into  coats  (fornien  and  women), 
l«|iei,ruir<  or  (rloves  when  ordered. 

Toarfiir  iroodH  will  cost  you  less  than 
tobuy  tlit'iii.  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
SlMV«l*d  caialog  (fives  a  lot  of  In- 
(omuktton  whn-h  every  stoek  raiser 
ihoild  have,  but  we  never  Bend  nut  thin 
nlosMe  book  except  upon  reijucHt. 

Itteltihowto  talto  off  and  oare  for 
kMeCbow  and  when  «r«  pay  tha  Iralght 
Mkwaysi  about  our  safe  d.veinirrro 
(Hi  which  Is  a  treniendoun  advantagr'^ 
to  the  rastnmer.  es(>eplally  on  horsa 
kWMand  call  aklna  i  about  the  for 
(nod*  ami  prHiiio  trnphieB  we  kpII,  taxi- 
dermy. "Ic.  If  ynu  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  rorrcot  Rddr<'«B. 

Ike  Crosby  Frisian  Far  CeoiMBy. 
tS71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reftiatered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Oneof  the  greatest  In vfMtlftat Ions  amona  dairy 

breeds  was  made  by'e<perts;of  the  IWIsoonslnJE"- 
txTlment  Station.  Prof.  F.  iW.  Woll  Istates  that 
■'Holstein  Icow^  proluiol  contlderiDl v'raoro  milk 
lolMsandifat  than  the  cows  of  other  broods!  (19  .5 
per  cent  more  butter  fat  than  thel  Ouornseys  A  38 
Mr  cent  more  than  the  Jerseys),  and  they  also  give 
tvgtrDet  returns  for  feed  (vmHumed."  In  all  dairy 
tfMdoonipetltloa<i  where  HolHtelns  entered  have 
Men  representatlve.they  have  pro<luoed  (ireater  net 
profit  (or  butter  than  any  other  breed    entered. 

Thpm'fl   hicr  innnev  In  t.hn    \\\a    '*HlAnk  ftnd  White** 

Holsteins." 

Smtfor  Fr««  lUuMtraud  DueripttM  Bo9tl*U 

Tkc  lalstclB-Prlcslan  Association  of  America 

F,  L.  Houghton.  Sao'y,  lox  218,  ■raltlcbero.  Vt. 


SUPERIOR  DUPLEX  HILL 


Pelf-sharpenlnK  Doubin  (JrtndlnR  Kings — do 
twice  the  work  with  lesa  i)ower — positive  force 
feed—never  rhokes.Gear  Drive,  f  ;rlnds  corn  on 
cob  or  In  shucks,  shell  corn, 
Hbeaf  oats,  kafTIr  corn, 
alfalfa,  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
••ot  ton  seed.  Course  or  fine 
Saves,  time,  labor,  fuel  'anil 
moncy.'i)"sl3!e8T2  to  2.'i  It.  r 
•  For  steam  or  (jimollne 
enRlnes.  Fully  Ruar- 
antced. 

Write  M<r  ttr  CiUlH 
THE  SUPERIOR  MFG. « 
MILL  COMPANY 

W  Ka«t8t.,8»riBtaald.O. 


SABO 


Sure  Catch  Trap 
'<"  "kunk.coon  j  omts- 
""n,  foi,  (trounclboit, 
'•hbit,  etc. 

THKSAHOTRAH  Is 
'ne^hest  trap  In  the  world  — 

ilir ''."■*"""*'"■*"■  professional  trappers.  This 
ran  Isdoslffned  to  bo  placed  In  thn  animal's  burrow; 
t  rmiiins,  no  halt  and  Is  positively  sure  catch  first 
r.vo.."J"'u""'''  ""Chance  for  CHoapj!:  It  catches  hini 
"*er  the  body;  no  danner  U>  hunters.  doR  *■  cattle. 
on.  .1*^°'"'  hardware  denier  for  o  ne  if  he  has  not 
th.afi^rJ'i""*"'''"'"'''"'*'''""'^''''  which  explains 
the  8AbO  HURF,  CATt'II  TRAP 
'»»bo  PrapMfit.Co  ,  31  iH  W   i.Sth,  Cleveland.O 


lEHORNING   STOPS  LOSS 

Pom ...     .  - 


Cattle  with  horns  are  daoKcr- 
""«  and  a  consUnt  menace  to 
Pernonsand  to  other  cattle.  Do- 
norn  quickly  and  easily  with  a 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

'Iru7u"  2'"'l"l»'"     N..I  .  har-h  .n..|h,»l 

M  T  .J..?       ''    •*•"■'  '"■■  '■■-"  l'->kl<*t. 
iLPhilliB,.  Bo,  127  ^omeroy^ 


From  Produeer  to  ConsHintr  DIrtot 

Tbouaaads  of  Tons  ot 
Timothy        LJ    A   V  Mlaed  and 
Clow  n  M    T    Aif.H. 

immL '".'??  ni'rketed.  carefully  graded  and  In- 
Writ.  .,   .*'.'  •'''"'"  "'  Kraln  In  solid  or  mixed  cars, 
tf  ci.  "."*'"' '"'  t*'"*"-     P»tioni'  C«  enntlra  Am's 
'••Tm  CMrt,,  Ik.         n  Nsrtb  Strwl,  Aulwrn,  M.  Y. 


•^^?  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when 
,„'""«  to  our  advartUart.  They  want  to  know 
»"a  wt  want  them  toknnwthat  you  read  It  all. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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iiire  than  if  grazed  early.  Late  fall 
and  early  spring  pasture  means  cheaper 
production  and  larger  yields.  Plan  on 
sowing  some  this  fall. — J.  G.  Watson. 


CONFERENCE    OF    MILK    PRODUC- 
ERS  AT  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


The  Michigan  Milk  I'roduccrs'  Asso- 
ciation desires  that  a  conference  of 
officers  and  secretaries  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Associations  of  the  several 
states  be  called  for  1.30  P.  M.,  October 
16th,  1916,  at  the  Holstein  booth  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show.  It  is  earnest- 
ly urged  that  as  many  Milk  Producers' 
Associations  as  can  possibly  arrange 
to  have  representation  at  this  confer- 
ence, do  80. 


ALL  READY  FOR  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 


The  $750,000  plant  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  in  readiness  for  its  dedication  by  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  Oct.  12  to  21. 
The  largest,  finest  exposition  buildings 
in  the  country  have  been  erected  and 
equipped  for  what  is  certain  to  be  a 
record-breaking  dairy  show  this  year. 
The  entries  of  cattle  exceed  the  best 
previous  total  by  about  200,  the  ma- 
chinery and  supply  exhibits  arc  30  per- 
cent larger  than  at  the  last  "National" 
and  the  additional  attractions  are  of 
greater  variety  than  ever  before. 

The  judging  of  the  cattle  will  begin 
Monday,  October  16,  and  continue  thru 
the  week.  In  one  of  the  aged  cow  class- 
es there  are  54  entries,  the  largest 
single  class  ever  paraded  before  a  group 
of  judges.  Every  evening  of  the  week 
of  the  16th  there  will  be  a  horse  show 
in  the  mammoth  arena. 

COST   OF  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN 
MARYLAND 


Following  is  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  per  cow  as  advanced  by 
the  milk  shippers  to  the  Baltimore  city 
market: 

("o.-rt  of  feed  per  cow,  ba.sed 
upon  the  average  cost  of  the  feed 
in  the  testing  associations  this 
year    .1:60.00 

Labor  per  cow  at  14  ceats  per 
hour     28.00 

(Jost  of  delivery  at  1  cent  per 
gallon     7.10 

Housing,  care  and  depreciation 
of    buildings     10.00 

Depreciation  per  cow.  They  only 
stay  in  the  herd  for  a  few  years 
on  an  average   10.00 

Bedding,    straw,   etc 5.00 

Bull,  ct«st  of  keeping  per  cow 
and    depreciation    3.50 

Taxes  and  interest,  interest  at 
5   jiercent,   value  $75   4.50 

Veterinary     services,    disinfcc- 

I  f^llla         Cl'Va  ••■•aasa«*aaaaa*a*»a« 

Tools,    utensils,    salt,    replacing 

utensils,  strainers,  etc 

(/ow  testing    

Ice,  coal  and  wood    


2.00 

.80 
1.25 
3.1." 


Total   cost   per  cow    $135.15 

Value    of   calf   and    manure    ...      18.00 


Average    net    cost     117.15 

600  gallons  at  16  cents  gallon   . .     96.00 


liOdS  ..•■■•••aa*»**aaaa*a*..*«  wlal*) 

The  producer  must  not  only  get  an 
increased  price  but  must  lower  the 
<(>st  of  production.  Both  are  essential 
to  a  profit  under  present  conditions. 
Ill  order  to  come  out  even  at  the  new 
liriccs  the  cow  would  have  to  produce 
;tt  these  figures  at  least  650  gallons 
of  milk  per  year,  or  5,600  pounds  at 
»  percent  butter  fat. — T.  E.  McLaugh- 
lin, Harford  Co.,  Md. 


Increased   Returns 
From  Your  Farm 

Do  you  know  that  game  birds — 
grouse,  quail,  pheasants,  wild 
turkeys  and  wild  ducks — can  be 
raised  with  little  more  trouble  and. ex- 
pense than  domestic  birds  and  that  they 
bring  a  much  greater  return?  F*or  some 
time  the  demand  for  birds  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  As  a  result  prices 
have  been  good.  For  instance,  pheasant 
eggs  have  been  selling  at  from  $2^.  to 
$30.  a  hundred  while  the  birds  them- 
selves bring  from  55.  to  $1.  a  pair. 

If  you  wi.sh  to  raise  game  birds  in  ronnection 
with  your  poultry  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
birds  though  it  is  preferable  to  do  so.  You  can 
buy  eggs  and  hatch  them  with  hens. 

Game  birds  do  not  require  the  use  of  great 
tracts  of  well  clearetl  or  tillable  lands  but  flourish 
on  brush  land,  which  you  may  have  considered 
useless.  They  will  make  even  your  poorest 
land  pay. 

If  you  have  land  enough  the  birds  you  raise 
will  afford  you  and  your  friends  good  sport  in 
hunting  or  they  will  prove  a  certain  source  of 
revenue  from  sportsmen  who  will  pay  you  to 
raise  birds  for  them  to  shoot. 

The  booklet,  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure",  will  give  you  valuable  information 
on  the  raising  of  game  birds.  It  is  sent  free  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  Write  for  your  copy  to- 
day.    Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  237 

Wilmington.  Delaware 

Manufacturer*    of    Explosives;    Iniallible 
and"E.  C."  Smokeleis  Sliotcun  Powdem; 
L.    A    R.    Orange    Kxtra    Black    i^portinK 
Powderi  Dynamite  for  Farming. 


k: 


^j 


4i'j;il^ 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  227 
Hercules  Powder  Company. 
Wilmington.  Delaware 


f;rntlrmrn:--Plca';e  srnil  me  a  copy  of  "(;ame  Farmine  for  Profit  and  Pleaaurc".     I  am  imcreHcd  In  game 


brccdinc  from  the  stamlpoinl  of. 
Name 


Addres« 


Brand  New  Roadsters 


CASH    OR    TIME    PAYMENTS 

Models 


Original  Price 

$550 

Our  Price 


Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

Catalog  and 

Name 

of  Car  Given 

on  Request 


The  Most  Phenominal  Offer  Ever  Made 

Selected  Tvpe.  .<  Speed  TrnnnmUiiInn,  Four  Cvllnder  Cast  En  Bloc,  l,cft-Hand  Orlve,  Center 
lk>ntrol.  tantllevor  Sprlnits.  Top,  Glaas  Front,  Speedometer,  Electric  Horn  and  Tool  Kit. 

This  oar  i«  ii  wpll-known  Btandard  make.  Thouaanda  of  them  are  now  in  its*-.  By  aRrccment 
with  the  manufacturers,  who  want  to  protect  their  aiionta,  who  are  located  in  every  city  in 
the  U.  iS.,wo  have  aurood  not  to  advertise  the  name  of  this  car.  Cars  are  now  on  our  Bat<<s 
floors  ready  for  iminediat/O  delivery. 

GORSON'S  AUTO  EXCHANGE,  238*240  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


Farmers  Drain  Yonr  Land.  lr.X,7aVilirrs^7.flS' 


Aena  of  Rwampy 
L  a  n  I    rmialmed 

with  ou-  «J«-    We  are  also  maniitacturera  ot  Hollow  Brick  and  "bimh^ 

*  De,  lerain  B«wer  Plp«.  FlueLlnlnn  and  BuUdera'  Bupnilea    Wrlt«  hw 

our  oataiosu«"BeDeAtaon  Dralnaseand  How  III  Drain  ■•«>•«■ 

J  HN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CC^K,  Til  THIRD  AVENUE ,  ALIANY  .NEW  YOU 
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BENNEH   BARGAINS 

SAVE  YOU  15  TO  50  PERCENT 

Remember,  when  you  buy  of  Bennett  you  are  not  only 
buying  in  the  largest  lumber  market  of  the  world— but 
you  are  also  getting  new,  selected  first  class  building  ma- 
terials. We  do  not  deal  in  wreckage,sccondsorjob  lots. 

Being  first  hands  and  dealers  ia  enormous  quantities,  we  can  well 
afford  to  sell  by]mail  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  Now  is  the 
timo  to  order  Bennett  materials  for  fall  use.  Our  stock  is  the  largest — 
our  service  prompt — and  our  goods  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 


DOORS 


MOULDINGS— Lnrgett  stock  in  the  he«rt  of  lumber 
mart.  Quality  and  price*  unequalled. 

Bate  Mold— Size  7-Sx\  3-4  inch   per    100   lineal  feet. 

Yellow  Pine $    .90 

Oak 1.80 

Carpet  Strip — Siie  1-2x7-8  inch  per    100   lineal  feet. 

Yellow  Pine $.40 

Oak ^5 

Window  and  Door  Trim 

Style  "A"  caiing — Size  13-16x3  3-4  in.  per  100  lineal  ft. 

Yellow  Pine $1.75 

Oak 2.85 

Backhand— Size   I  1-8x1  3-8  inch  per  lUO  lineal  feet. 

Yellow  Pine $1.25 

Oak 1.75 

Stool— Size  I  1-8x3  5-8  inch  per  100  lineal  feet. 

Yellow  Pine $3.00 

Oak 4.25 

Send  for  complete  [catalog  ahowl 


Our  doors  are  guaranteed  at  to  quality,  hniih — and 
agdinit  warping.  Complete  line  in  Oak.  Birch,  Fir 
or  Yellow  Pine. 

No.  205 — A  handsome  yellow  pine  5-cross     #|    QA 

door.  I  3-8  inches  thick.  2-0x6-0.     Bargain  V*  •<>v 

Other  sizes  and  styles  at  equally  low  prices. 


WINDOWS 


Quality  IS  especially  important  in  a  window— it  must 
be  really  good  or  it  will  spoil  the  whole  house.  Our 
Windows  are  guaranteed  to  be  right  in  both  quality 
and  price. 

No.  126 — A   fine   four-light   window   ready    glazed 

upp;r   and    lower    sash — Size    2x3    feet,  10    inchea 

ONLY  $1.0S 

ai  whole  line,  well  Uluitrated. 


Livestock 


ALFALFA  HAY  SUEE  WINTER 
FEED  FOB  HOGS 


YOU  NEED  THE  BIG  BENNEH  PRICE  REGULATOR  CATALOG 

Full  of   wonderful   values  and  clearly  illustraUng  everything  necessary  to  build  a  frame 
structure  from  cellar  to  roof— including  all  kinds  and  grades  of  hardware. 


«  mm  -.Scad  OS  the  COUPON  TODAY  .  ..  . 
Rajr  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 
Main  St.,  N.  Touwanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Send  me   at   once   your  FREE  Price 


Regulator     

in  the   items  check 

JLumber 

JFramet 

1  Interior  Finish 

JClapboarda 


I   am    particularly   interested 

jUth 
IDoori 
]Wallboard 
]Roa6n( 


Address. 
Ooru  nation. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBERCO.,Inc 

Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 
MAIN  STREET,      N.  TONA WANDA.  N.  Y. 


Some  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  feed- 
ing alfalfa  hay  to  hogs  would  have 
been  considered  a  joke,  and  the  farmer 
who  would  have  followed  such  imprac- 
tical methods  of  feeding  would  have 
been  pronounced  crazy  by  the  entire 
community  here.  For  a  long  time  hogs 
have  been  pastured  on  alfalfa  and  at 
present  this  legume  is  considered  one 
of  the  very  best  pasture  crops  for  hogs. 
As  to  its  value  aa  a  winter  feed  in  the 
form  of  hay,  farmers  generally  have 
been  a  little  skeptical  and  slow  to  make 
use  of  it.  Since  it  was  discovered 
that  alfalfa  was  as  high  in  protein  con- 
tent as  most  of  the  grains,  many  feed- 
ers thought  that  it  might  be  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  replacing  grain 
as  a  feed  for  hogs. 

Alfalfa,  however,  is  not  a  balanced 
food  an<l  much  disappointment  comes 
from  using  alfalfa  alone  as  a  feed  for 
hogs.     They  wdll  gain  about  one-half  a 


October  I4  ui 

racks,  the  sows  eating  0.7  poundi 
head  daily. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  often  fed  to 
whole,  chopped,  ground  or  steamed.} 
Nebraska  station  reports  that  for  k 
tening  hogs,  the  way  to  feed  alf»u 
hay  most  satisfact<Trily  is  to  feed  it 
plain  hay.  The  hay  can  be  fed  to 
hogs  by  throwing  it  right  into  the  C 
pens  or  yards,  but  much  hay  ig  gj^ 
by  feeding  it  in  properly  construct, 
racks. — F. 


ABE   YOUB  HOBSES  BOABDESgi 

One  of  the  hard  jobs  on  the  averj 
farm  is  keeping  horses  profitably  ennpl 
ed   thruout    the   year.     It    is   nece 
to     have     enough     to     do     the    ^ 
at  the  busy  season  but  very  expeniji 
to  feed  the  horse  that  stands  at  the  p 
and  "eats  its  head  off"  the  rest  of 
year.    In  its  study  of  the  question 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
tion  found  one  young  farmer  who  _ 
his  horses  working  and  costs  down 
6.7  cents  an  hour,  per  horse,  as  comi 
ed  with  7.9  cents  on  the  average  f 
The    horse    which    did    the    most   w 
worked  nearly  Ij^ree  and  a  half  times 
■many  hours  a  year  as  the  one  which 


iij    lU    U    U    lU    U    U    U    IIJ 
The  Holsteins  of  Pennsylvania 

WM  Oft Iclally  tested  for  an  entire  year  and  produced  over  26.000   lb.  milk  to  a  yearravwagtog  over  72 
lbs.  milk  a  day  all  the  year  round,  was  born  and  raised  to  Pennsylvania.  »vw»«ujb  over  i£ 

Your  opportunity  to  obtoln  at  your  own  price  some  of  Pennsylvanla'n  famous  :Hol8tetos,  Is  at  hand. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Holstein-Friesian 

Breeders'    Sale 

At  the  fair  Grounds,       Willi amsport,  Pa.,      October  19,  1916 

Is  your  opportunity.         Will  you  teko  advantage  of  It? 

Wllllamsport.Pa.  SIEOELBROS.,    Wllllamsport,  Pa. 


TheConslKnorg:       .1.  D.  TIN8MAN 

(H    H    BLAIR,   Mgr.) 
FLOCK    BREWING  CO.,       W Ullamsport.  Pa. 
H.  A.  MILLER,    Wllllamsport  Pa. 
J.  B.  AULT,    LINDEN,  Pa. 


E.  M.  HASTINGS  CO.,      Sale  Managers, 


WM.  WHEELAND,       WllUamsport,  Pa 
O.  A.  .4HIREY.     LINDEN,  Pa 
8.  A.  MILLER.    LINDEN,  Pa 


Lacona,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY  AND  CORN  MAKE  GOOD  WINTER  RATION  FOR  HOGS. 


PLUNSJERSEy  REDS 


Make  more  money  from  your  skim-milk  and  from 
your  wheat  land  between  seasons.  .Solve  the  potash 
problem  and  the  labor  problem. 

Our  new  Pig  Book  FREE 

Tells  how  to  start  right  to  get  bigger  pig  prof ita. 
I   Write  at  once  to 


Arthur  J. Collins  a 

Mooreskown.N.J. 


the  best 
pigs 
bred 


373  lbs jn 
9  months. 


BOOK   ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

lyrallM]    free   to   iny   addr  «*   by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,*Inc. 
118  West  31  tt  Street,  New  York 


Colorado }  Irrigated  Farm 

180  Acres, 'Mont ro^p  (;()iinty  :rloti  mcHii'HOll,  no  crop 
raUures;  enormniiH  yli-lilsof  whi-at.  outs,  potatoen, alfal- 
fa mod  onions:  i{<>o<l  HChnnlRHn'l  churrhf^;  hn.'\lthfill  lo- 
oaUoo:  plenty  of  giiniihlneigiiminerg delightful:  winters 
Maftl:  not  a  cheap  land  proposition:  will  bear  (iiUest  In 
vMtl«atlon. 
W.  a..CX)RK,'Owner,     2111Ideal  Bldg.,tDenver,Colo. 


II 


nDUGH  UN  nJITS      Duu'tDlelatbehouMi. 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  £ndj  Prairie  Dos*,  Gophar*, 
Oroond  Hogi.  Cblpmonks,  Weasels,  8(^1  uirre Is,  Crows. 
Hawks,  et&  Tba  B«eoffnls«d  Btandard  Kxterrnlnator 
at  Utur:  A Conntrr  Stores.  CeaiMiiiy  Sis**  tSo.  aOo. 
Small  ISO.  Used  the  World  Orcr.  t  Used  by  V.  8.  Oor't. 
^Mith  Ml  lUU  N«var  Pall*.   Rtfium  AIM  SubtUtufa. 


HAY 

H     W.  D.  POWER  i  Ca        HI  W.  tlrt  St  Nn  Vwk  H 

A      are  the  largest  handler*  of  oommission  hay  a 

In  greater  New  York:  If  you  bare  hay  to  dl*.  ^ 

T      poae  of  oommunloate  witb  tb«m.  Y 
^^^^=^      HAY 


WAnt^rl  Anenenrette,  reliable  man.  eapabi*  or  de 
.  r  -\^  Teloplng  farm  of  two  hundred  sere*  with 
stock  of  high  grade  eows,  with  milk  route.  High  grade 
gardener  also  wanted.  Pull  referenoe*  rwiultvd.  Band 
hill  r«feraaoM  to  140. 10  In  eare  of  The  Penngylvanto 
FamMr. 


pound  a  day  or  less  with  alfalfa  and 
water.  Cattle  and  sheep  will  consume 
enough  alfalfa  hay  to  make  a  fairly 
well  balanced  ration  with  corn,  but  the 
pig  has  not  this  capacity  for  roughage 
and  hence  will  not  consume  enough  hay 
to  balance  his  nation  sufficiently  to 
produce  maximum  gains.  Experiments 
show,  however,  that  alfalfa  hay  is  a 
most  efficient  supplement  in  good  winter 
weather  when  the  pigs  have  keen 
appetites  for  hay  and  corn.  In  unfavor- 
able weather,  when  the  pigs  are  out  of 
condition,  the  use  of  concentrates  such 
as  tankage,  oil  meal  and  shoii;s  will 
give  better  results. 

With  the  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  rul- 
ing high  the  swine  feeder  must  make 
the  largest  possible  use  in  winter  of 
legume  hay  in  order  to  have  healthy 
animals  and  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
I>roduction.  The  last  cutting  of  alfalfa 
liay  is  often  as  valuable  as  is  the  same 
weight  of  expensive  wheat  middlings. 
Alfalfa  hay  can  bo  largely  used  to 
maintain  shotes  and  breeding  swine 
during  winter.  Some  experimental  re- 
ports show  that  brood  sows  wintered  on 
alfalfa  hay  with  no  grain,  farrowed 
large  healthy  litters  of  pigs  in  the 
spring.  Even  for  fattening  pigs  numer- 
ous tests  show  that  a  limited  amount 
of  alfalfa  hay  aids  in  producing  cheap 
gains.  The  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
substation  found  that  340-pound  brood 
sows  could  be  carried  thru  the  winter 
satisfactorily  on  1.1  pounds  of  shelled 
corn  daily  per  hundred  pounds  live 
weight    ^vith    alfalfa    hay    supplied    in 


the  least,  and  nearly  twice  as  mai; 
hours  as  another.  The  actual  numben 
of  hours  they  worked  were  1,340,  1,21 
1,028,  702,  and  391. 

In  these  days  of  efficiency  and  econf 
my  it  is  highly  important  that  ever; 
man  should  do  everything  possible  M 
reduce  the  total  number  of  horses  it  a 
necessary  to  keep  and  increase  the  wan 
of  finding  profitable  employment  f« 
them. 


TANKAGE  AND  OILMEAL  OHEAPEJ 
COST   OF   FATTENING 
SWINE 


Hogs  in  the  corn  field  or  on  a  fuH 
feed  or  corn  should  have  tankage  oi 
linseed  oil  meal  to  balance  the  ration. 
In  "hogging  down"  corn,  hogs  should 
h.ave  access  to  tankage  in  a  self-feed 
or.  In  this  way  they  balance  theit 
own  ration  and  save  the  labor  of  husk 
ing  the  corn  and  the  feeding  of  th« 
tankage  by  hand.  Pven  when  fed  bj 
hand,  hogs  should  have  a  supplement  of 
tankage  or  oilmeal  in  order  to  stimulatf 
the  secretions  and  digestion  and  buiU 
frame  work  and  muscle  as  well  as  mait« 
fat.  Tankage  or  oilmeal  may  be  i^ 
in  a  slop  or  dry  in  a  trough.  EitiKf 
way   is   satisfactory. 

About  one  part  of  tankage  to  te» 
parts  of  corn  will  make  a  balanced  ra- 
tion while  one  part  of  linseed  oil  mealt* 
every  six  parts  of  corn  will  balance  » 
ration.  Young  pigs  and  shoats  need  rao«» 
protein  than  old  hogs.— S,  T.  Simpsoo 
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the  young  farmers.     After  a  recitation      nient  during  the  afternoon  was  the  es-  the    questions    from    the    question    box 

by  a  member  of  Rundells,  the  grange  ad-  say  on  Rural  Life  Needs  by  a  brother  were  answered. 

journed  for  luncheon.                                     of  Lummerhill  Grange.  H.    O.    IIendt'i-.son,    Crawford    County 

The   afternoon   session   was   called   to       The    evening   session    was    opened    in  Agent,    was   present  and   reviewed    the 

order  at  1  P.  M.,  and  the  regular  pro-   the  Fifth  Degree  and  a  class  of  29  ini-  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  told  of 

gram  was  closely  followed.     Among  the   Hated.  the  different  ways  in  which  they  were 

most      important     questions      discussed       Thursday   forenoon,   grange   was  call-  planning  to  help  the  farmer  who  needs 

■                                   were:  Agriculture  in  the  Township  High   ed   to  order  at  9   A.  M.  and  after  the  and  wishes  help  in  this  line  of  work. 

Akerly  Fair  grounds  near  Clark  Sum-    Schools;    Best    Methods    of    Harvesting  opening  session.  The  Value  of  a  Water  Eundella   Grange   furnished   excellent 

Pa.,   on    the    Sc^anton    and    Bing-   Orchard  Crops;  The  Value  of  Music  and   System  and  Electric  Lights  on  the  Farm  music  thruout  the  program 


f,   LACKAWANNA    COUNTY    FAIR 


mit, 

hamton  Electric  R.  R.,  the  Lackawanna    Reading   in    the    Home,    and 

County  Grange  and  Poultry  Association    Ways  of  Disposing  of  Milk. 


closed  their  annual  fair  on  Saturday, 
September  30.  It  is  considered  one  of 
their  best   from    every   view   point. 

There  was  the  usual  display  of  new 
and  up-to-date  farm  machinery,  includ- 
ing modern  inventions  of  labor  saving 
devices,   of   interest    to    the 

as  well. 

The  live  stock  of  purebred  cows, 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  was 
much  finer  than  formerly.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  many  varieties  of 
poultry,  proving  that  the  farmers  of 
Lackawanna  County  are  interested  in 
breeding  the  best. 

In  the  exhibition  building,  the  finest 
prunes,  plums,  grapes,  etc,  dozens  of 
varieties  of  each  caused  one  to  wonder 
where  names  for  them  all  were  found. 

The  splendid  display  of  vegetables 
came  in  for  their  share  of  admiration. 
Then  there  were  quantities  of  canned 
fruit,  jellies,  preserves,  pickles  and 
baked  stuff,  beside  potted  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  plainly  showing  that  house- 
wives, too,  are  progressive,  and  busy  in 
a  number  of  ways.  The  hand  painting, 
pen  work  and  fancy  work  of  every  des- 
cription, beautiful  and  dainty,  was 
enough  to  ploase  the  most  fastidious. 

The  boys  and  girls  came  in  for  their 
share  of  attention.  There  were  wonder- 
fully attractive  bird  houses,  and  other 
things  made  by  boys.  Dressed  dolls, 
crochet,  hemstitching  and  other  fancy 
work  made  by  little  girls  -under  ten 
jear."  of  age.  Also  rugs,  quilts,  old 
china,  old  waists,  caps,  etc.,  in  the  an- 
tique corner.  There  were  certain  hours 
of  each  day  devoted  to  instructive  talks 
of  interest  to  both  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  under  the  management  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Agent. — Mrs.  E.  A.  K. 


Profitable 
The  last 
named  question  was  taken  up  by  Broth- 
er   Wright,    of   Linesville    Grange. 

Brother  WTight  is  an  expert  dairyman 
and  keeps  daily  record  of  all  his  cows, 
together  with  the  amount  of  feed  used 
and  the  cost  of  same.    He  gave  figures 


was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Jean  Beard  Gault 
of  Dieksonburg  Grange,  which  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Pomona  Grange  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Dis- 
tribution and  Marketing  Farm  Products 
by  Prof.   Weaver   of  State   College. 


The  timely  questions:  "Silos  and  Sil- 
age Feeding,"  and  "Curing  and  Keep- 
ing Meats  on  the  Farm,"  are  of  interest 
to  all  farmers  and  the  many  good  talks 
given  on  these  subjects  would  be  bene- 
ficial even  to  the  experienced  person. 

Other  important  questions  were  :What 
women  most  desire  on  the  farm;  Pat- 
riotism— -How     taught     in     the     home, 


Prof.    Coon,    principal    of    Conneaut 
housewife,    to  show  that  at  the  present  high  price  ville  High  School,  gave  a  very  interest 

of  feeds  and  the  comparative  low  price  ing  talk  on  Vocational  Schools  and  Vo-  school  and  grange,  and  Is  the  average 
of  milk,  the  average  farmer  is  keeping  cational  Training.  Conneautville  now  farmer  a  bettor  producer  than  he  is  a 
his  cows  at  a  loss.    He  urged  the  neces-  has    a   Vocational    School    and    the    ad-  business  mant 

sity  of  better  organization  and  co-opera-   dress  was  of  interest  to  all.  After    4    o'clock     on    Thursday    the 

lion  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  order  that       After  every  granger  present  had  done   grangers  began  to  depart  for  their  vari- 
they  may  be   in  a  position   to   demand   ample  justice   to  the   sumptions   dinner   ous  homes,  all  feeling  that  they  had  been 
better   prices    for   their   milk    products,  prepared  by  Rundells  Grange  the  meet-   royally  entertained  by  Rundells  Grange. 
One   of  the  subjects  worthy  of  com-   ing    was    called    to    order    at    1.30    and  — Mrs.  W.  L.  M. 


Among  the  Granges 

Upper  Bucks  County,  Pa.  —  Pomona 
met  in  Franklin  Grange  Hall  at  Spring- 
town,  Saturday,  September  16.  The 
morning  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Master,  Henry  M.  Landis.  After 
the  opening  exercises  and  pleasing  re- 
ports from  the  three  subordinate  mast- 
ers, N.  C.  Garber,  County  Agent,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  speaking  of  several 
things  that  the  farmer  should  do.  A 
very  good  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Franklin  members  after  which  the 
many  calls  of  the  lecturer  were  respond- 
ed to  by  papers,  reading,  recitations, 
and  music. 

Supper  was  eaten.  All  felt  they  had 
spent  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
day.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Chal- 
font,  November  18th.  Morning  and 
afternoon   sessions. — -M.  J. 

Crawford  County,  Pa. — Pomona  No. 
26  met  with  Rundells  Grange  on  Sept. 
6  and  7,  1016.  The  weather  was  of  the 
ideal  summer  kind  and  this  together 
with  good  roads  brought  grangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
11  A.  M.  on  W^ednesday  and  the  grunge 
opened  in  regular  form  by  the  Worthy 
Master    J.    S.    Mosier.      After    singing 

America"  the  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  A.  H.  Wiard  of  Run- 
'•ells  Grange  and  the  response  was  given 
by  D,  E.  Hotchkiss,  of  Hayfield  Grange. 
After  music  by  Rundells  Grange  the 
question,  "Best  Method  of  Selecting 
^ed  Corn,"  was  taken  up  and  a  num- 
ber of  members  gave  their  experience, 
thus   bringing   out    valuable    ideas    for 
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For  tlie  best  light,  use  Atlantic  Kayo- 
light  Oil  in  a  Rayo  Lamp.  Your  dealer 
will  show  many  styles  reasonably 
priced— from  $1.90  up. 


JUi 


I'here  are 
many  days 
when  it  isn't 
cold  enough  to 
start  the  fires, 
yet  it's  too 
chilly  to  be 
without  any 
heat  at  all.  A 
Perfection  Oil  Heater 
can  be  used  in  any  room  in 
the  house  without  smoke, 
.soot,  ashes  or  unpleasant 
odors.  See  them  at  your 
dealers'— $3.50  to  $5.00.  You 
can  be  ideally  comfortable  re- 
gardless of  the  weather. 


f'i   • 


Oliahi 


Go  to  the  store 
that  displays  this 
sign:  Atlantic 
RayolichtOilFor 
Sale  Here.  You'll 
find  it  a  good 
place  to  buy  reg- 
ularly. 


You've  seen  a  stray  dog  —  thin,  scary 
and  half-starved.  Let  some  one  take  him 
home  and  give  him  real  food — he's  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent  watchdog 
and  a  fine  companion  for  the  children. 
Good  food  makes  the  difference. 

It's  the  same  with  your  lamp  and  oil 
stove.  If  they're  smelly,  snjoky  and 
bothersome — if  you  get  hazy  light  and  un- 
reliable heat — you're  using  the  wrong  kind 
of  kerosene.    Give  them 

ATLANTIC 


and  you'll  enjoy  the  fine,  clear,  brilliant 
light  and  the  steady,  radiant  heat  you've 
always  wished  for.  Good  kerosene  makes 
the  difference. 

Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  refined  to  the 
n'th  degree,  from  the  highest  grade  crude 
petroleuni  obtainable.  Always  ask  for  it 
by  name. 

It  doesn't  smoke,  smell  or  char  the  wick. 
It  burns  slowly — therefore  is  most  eco- 
nomical. If  you  believe  in  preparedness, 
you'll  load  up  a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayo- 
light Oil.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  brand 
name  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC    REFINING    COMPANY 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Kfelp  \&ur  Moltiiia  Hens 
They  Will  R^Yotffeack 

Hens  can't  lay  when  molting;  they  are  too  busy  making 
feathers.  And  at  this  critical  time  they  are  in  danger  of 
contracting  disease  because  of  weather  changes,  lack  of 
plumage  and  weakened  condition. 

Help  them  now.  Quick  action  is  needed.  They  will  nav 
you  back  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  a  positive,  quick-acting  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

use 

Pratts  Poultry   Regulator 

the  poultryman's  favorite  for  nearly  50  years.  A  scientific 
combmation  which  supplies  those  needed  tonics,  appetizers 
digestives  and  laxatives  lacking  in  the  usual  poultry  ration' 

Costing  but  one  cent  a  hen  per  month,  it  puts  vim  and 
vigor  into  weakened  molting  hens,  carries  them  quickly  and 
safely  through  this  dangerous  period,  gets  them  to  laving 
without  loss  of  time.  ^ 

Because  of  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  organs  of  eee- 
producbon.  it  will  speed  up  your  pullets,  too.  One  f^ge:  now 
is  worth  three  next  spring,  so  use  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
Bind  get  eggs  now.  ^ 

Pratts  Roup  Remedy 

w|Jl  help  a  lot   too       Used  in  stormy,  cold  weather  as  a  preventive    it 
will  keep  the  flock  free    from    troublesome    colds,  roup  and  Sa^ 
disorders.     If  these  troubles  have  already  appeared    Pratts  Ro^ 
Remedy  will  save  the  birds.     Roupy  hens  Jm^xl;,yXnl  ^^ 
give  the  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  flock 

Our  dealer  in    your    town    has    in.truction.  to  .upply    you 
with  Pratt.  Preparation,  under  our  «,uare.deal  guaran^ 
tee-     Your  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  aatUfied"- 
the  guarantee  that  ha.  .toed  for  nearly  50  year.. 

■A      IVrile  for  64  page  Poultry  Book— FREE. 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


CONCERNING  FAT  HENS 


October  14,  igig 

od    is .  best    suited    to    your    particular 
noods. 

Some  of  the  favoraltle  poiiifa  claimed 
for  the  two  methods  are: 

I>ry  mash  when  fod  hy  the  hosier 
motho<l  (the  only  fea.sihic  method)  j, 
a  jj:reat  saver  of  hibor,  and  the  produc. 
tion  of  the  flock  is  fully  equal  to  fhai 
or*  Mocks  fed  by  the  other  mnthol.  The 
method  has  found  jrroat  favor  with  big 


'octoberH,  19>fi- 
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After  years  of  exporien'ee  and   obser- 
vation,  I   have   com'e   to  the   conclusion     .... .„...„.  ^,^a^  x«.vur  wnn  h 

that  the  fat  hen  lays  best— that  the  hen    <•»,'«  farms  where  the  cost  of  labor  mult 
must    carry   a   surplus   quantity   of   fat    be   reckoned   with. 

in   her  body  before  she  can  lay  well.  The  advantajjes  claimed  for  wet  niaah 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  sixty-  is  that  only  what  the  fowls  will  eat 
four  percent  of  fat.  Since,  in  the  lay-  up  quickly  is  allowed  »t  a  feeding,  thus 
ing  hen,  there  are  many  yolks  in  process;  Iteeping  their  appetites  sharp.  It  j, 
of  development,  ranging  in  size  from  also  claimed  to  be  advantageous  by 
a  pin-head  to  the  matured  yolk,  it  fol-  reason  of  the  fact  that  sour  milk,  cook 
lows  that  the  demand  upon  the  fowl's  ed  vegetables  and  table  scra{vs  of  dif. 
system  for  stored-up  fat  is  consider-  ferent  kinds  can  be  mixed  with  th" 
able.  The  quantity  of  fat  required  for  mash,  thus  reducing  cost  and  making  the 
the  development  of  yolks  could  not  pos-  foon  very  appetizing  to  the  flock, 
sibly  be  obtained  from  the  food  eaten  however,  the  question  of  which  i, 
^^^b'-  the  better  method  can  only  be  decided 

I  have  further  noticed  that  when  a  by  each  individual  for  himself,  and  the 
hen  starts  to  lay  she  is  heavy  —  is  <ieci.sion  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
"rolling  in  fat".  As  she  continues  to  upon  the  number  of  fowls  kept,  the 
lay,  she  gradually  loses  in  weight 'until  breed  cf  poultry  raised,  and  a  thoro 
the  fat  in  her  system  becomes  exhaust-  trial  of  both  methods  so  as  to  tinj 
ed,  and  she  ceases  laying.  She  then  which  gnes  the  better  results  un.le 
begins  a  recuperative  process  of  storing  the  particular  conditions.— J.  Raymond 
up  fat  in  her  system  and  begins  to  lay  Kessler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
again    when   she   again   becomes,  heavy. 


SHIPPING  LIVE  POULTRY 


Lousy 

Hens  Won't  Lay 

During  the  hot  summer  months 
lice  propagate  and  take  possession 
of  the  poultry  house.  Your  hens 
are  moultingnowandtogrownew 
feathers  saps  all  of  their  vitality. 
If  you  allow  your  hens  to  be  pes- 
tered with  lice  during  the  moult- 
ing period,  they  are  sure  to  settle 
with  you  at  the  egg  basket  this 
winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
sure  your  hens  are  free  from  lice. 
Get  a  package  of 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

fowls.  Add  a  little  to  the  dust  bath  oc- 
casionally durin?  the  fall  and  winter 
then  your  hens  will  be  lice-free,  conl 
tented  and  winter  layers.  It  also  kills  lice 
on  horses,  cattle,  colts  and  calves.  Sold 
in  siftiriK-top  cans.     GUAKANTEKD. 

1  lb..  2Sc;  3  lbs.,  60c  (except  ia  Canada) 

Manufactured    by 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland  Ohio 


nAolA«>o  ""''.'"'■mer-agentfican  sccure'ex- 

l/vCtlCI  5  ^eP'ion«'  opportunity  to  reprnsent 

I  ,  UB  in  unoccupied  territory      V.kmv 

8uk.a  and  good  profit^asBured  on  Blue  Hen  Mam- 

^Al""  '  ^'"^  "*"•  ''^'"P  Incubator. 

Blue  Hen 

—better  than  ever  with  the 
1917  additions  and  im- 
provements.    Yet    sold 
at  the  same  low 
price,       possible   A^ 
only  by  increased  ^1 
demand  and  larger  4' 
production.      Write  ^.s-s,,,.,  R,.e 
for  our  special  sell- 
ing proposition. 

Wat«on  Mfg.  Co. 

P«**w36    Uocajtcr.  P«. 


A  hen  eats  more  just  before  she  starts 
to  lay  than  at  any  other  time. 

From  bhe  above  it  should  not  be  as-        ,       l-      • 
Slimed  that  hens  should  be  fed  fat-i.ro-  shipping  live  poultry  to  city  mar- 

diicing  foods  to  the  exclnsion  of  other  ^''*'  ""f"^  poultrymen  make  the  mis- 
foods.  A  ben  will  beiTome  fat  when  fed  placing  too  many  birds  in  a 
entirely  on  corn  and  wheat,  and  yet  she  T"^'  Z'^\  *''"  ''""'*  "''''  ^^"^  ''"'^" 
will  lay  few  eggs.  The  reason  for  this*^;"""  ^^^  ^''^*  *"''  '<'^*'  ^^'s'^*  ^^^'^^'^ 
is   that   there   is   insufficient   protein    in          *'°''P  ^^^t^ining  a  floor  space  of  six 

these  grains  to  supply  the  needs  of  th-.  ^'T^  ^^!*  '''""^'^  '"""^  "°  "'"'•«  ^^^^ 
f«..,i»=    u^A„    __j    1 .  ,         .        twelve   old  hens   or  twenty  broilers. 

Feed     heavily     before     starting     the 


fowl's  body  and  leave  a  surplus  for 
the  formation  of  the  white  portion  .->f 
the  egg.  The  white  of  the  egg  is  form- 
ed almost  entirely  of  protein  and  food* 
rich  in  this  element  should  be  fed  in 
connection  with  foods  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates and  faits. 

In  everv  flo(«W  nf  nnv  nnnoirin.nUi^ 
size  there  are  a  few  hens  that  will  take 
on  flesh  without  laying.  These  hens 
will  prove  unproifitable  under  any  sys 
tern  of  feeding  and  should  be  disposed 
of. 

The  only  safe  way  of  feeding  is  to  feed 
all  the  hens  will  eat  of  a  well-balanced 
ration  and  take  chances  on  some  of  the 
hens  becoming  too  fat  to  lay.— T.  Z. 
Richev. 


birds.  If  the  distance  is  one  that  re- 
quires several  days  of  traveling,  food 
«hould  be  sent  along  with  the  birds  so 
the  express  agent  can  feed  them  at 
iStated  intervals.  The  food  should  be  in 
a  sack  tied  securely  to  the  coop.  A 
can  should  be  wired  in  one  corner  of 
the    coop    to    facilitate    watering. 


WINTER     COURSES     IN     POULTRY 

HUSBANDRY    AT    THE    NEW 

JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEQE 


I  Get  More  Eggs 


by  feeding  your  stock  meat  meal.  Nothing 
j  makes  for  bigger  layers  than  animal  meat 
I      meal  rich  in  protein. 

j  "Rarva"  Meat  Meal  j 

U?=r.1".!ei^f^?'^|'pKi°..7  percent  fat. 


WET  OR  DRY  MASH 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

?rnIS*™rLS'**5-       <='•"  "««  "nllmlied  quantltv 
f^  og  COOP  „p.^^^^^^  ,,A.;j5"Qu.r.es  Sro^'^Z^ 

Cilbbs  A  Bro..  3;i5  N.  Front  St..  Phi  la..  Est.  1844 

CHICKS  8H'vl?/:2Urn;r^^^rw/a":.'* 

dian  Runner  D„ckV  »2C'*'    '''""°'  '^"•'"   •°''    ^ 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  H  30.  Pboenlxvlllc.  Pa 

WANTED 


i»  ;=  ♦!,    I — »---;"^"«' »'«"M5iu,  «    percent  iat 

If   f^,ir  ^"r"  ''u"*  °' '^f-  "'«"">  "nd  pure. 
I       It   makes  for  better  viulity.  insuring  inl 

Hrv'"M'*^^*?  PJ°'*^'°''°'»-     It   «   thoroughfy 

dry  ready  to  feed,  or  may  be  used  in  the 

mash.     Sack  of  100  lbs.    $4.00. 

Write  today  for  sample  and  " Rarva' 'Tbooklet. 

RICHMOND  ABATTOIR.    Richmond.  Va. 


SHIPMENTS  solicited] 

Our  Specialties  are 
POUITBY.  EGGS,  CALVES, 


POUI,TRY 
CALVES       I  '*'**^*'J***.'«' ""»»  •»«»  Bufier 


Oetla  touch  with  us 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  Ca , 
I  iU  W»lilnits«  St  ui  Wwt  WMMnftos  Mkt.Ni*  Tirt 


COrlcPrplQ     fi'Ti*/  *^''  "olden   Camplnes. 
V.^V^^IVCl  ClO     Indian    Runner  and   Buff   Or- 

1.  R.  TANOER               "'""'"'  """!!?•  »,'  *  »2  wch. 
zUl yuTk  SiirlnKs.   Pa. 


l^KKS  Wanted       "JP.''™*  •?'"'"^  P«I1  for  fresh 
nilsHlon.    Return.  m,.rf„.™      if  "r^wn  ckks:  no  com- 

"""  •  130  l!.ttgt  53r(l  St  .   New  York  City 


S.  C.  White  I/eghorn     ye^ung  bens  for 
S!!^  ramE y"'*"  "^"""''""i  hen."'"-  ''•"'  "^ 

'  Hlewartatown 


^V  EGGS,  Etc.   nSP*"  oonslgnm«iu  from 
■^T>  K,i«„  produoers  In  your  territory 

""ITHIOnER  t  EBB  CO,    179  Dim  St.  Ntw  Y»rk.  N.  T 


,  Pa 


p.  r..HAMlLl  ON,  Cocbranvllle.  P. 


H.  P.  R.  ('ockcrelfl   ^"^^'''  "K?'"  »i  soca 

l.RUBAKBR  BROS.  R   2.'" '"^"jyS'lffVmtOwn^'pS: 


S.  C,  W.  lyejrliorn 'i.'!!''""''''l'^'>''''"'"f^"'nin. 

ou...  Apr  hatehod/?-,ara  Au.V■n:"R'"r^Vn".';:;J?,rU■J• 


Ship  Your     DRK.SSKD    POUI  TRV    anx    Dr-'<^c  * 


The  winter  session  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, which  opens  at  New  Brunswick  on 
November  20,  oflFera  exce{.tional  oppor- 
tunities to  those  seekinjj  instruction  in 
all    branches    of    agriculture.      During 

T-u  •  .     ,.--  ^'"'   session,  which  last.s   until   Fehmarv 

There   is  great   difference   of  onininn    oi     a  rcnruary 

M     at   uiixerence   or  opinion    21,  five   courses   w  11   be   offered   as   fol- 
among     poultrymen     as     to     the     best    lows-  1    O^n.roi    a     •     ..  .  1 

niofho.l  nf  f«orii..„  fv.„  u  •  ^'^n*"^*'  Agriculture  and  Da  ry 

nielhod  of  feeding  the  mash-some  pre-    Farming,  2.  Fruit  Growing  and  Market 
fer  to  feed   it  wet  and  others  like  tho    (Jardening,    .7.    Poultry    Hu^bandrv     4 
dry   mash      However,  for  each   method    Hbme  Ecoiomics,  H.  hL  H  sbandy 
there  can    be   found   many   good   points        Special   attention   is   her  by   dirTc"ted 
and    .some    bad.    but    when    it    cnmoa    fn    i      .l  "^^<^ny    uireciLu 

.^VA  ,.      :,  ""''.**"^"    "    '^""'es    to    to    the    course      n     Poultry     llusbandrv 

solid    results    there    is    little    difference    ,.,i,:..i,    u        u  """ry    uusnandry 

f^      A   •      Li       .      ,  wiuurentc    which    has    been     very    nontilar    in    the 

found  in  the  fowls  or  their  productio'i  nasi  Thl«  .«,.,  "«•  *  '"*'^  '"  *''° 
under  the  two  method.s,  provided  other  .T  i  ^  TT  ""  *  '^'''''  "'" 
conditions  are  equal  anS  th  method  TT""  "  '  """  '""'  "^"""  '' 
adopted    has    been    faithfully   folwe  J  uT     t'I        ^"'^'\'-"'^^--    -- 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  if  the  a     •"  to      he       '    "'^""•^"';;"^''    ^^ 

fr,^^      x.  ,  .      ,  inirance     to     the     course    are     that     fhe 

owl.   have    been    raised    on    dry    mash    student    must   be   17   vears   of  al   and 
then    dry    mash    should    be    continued    have  had  nt  Ip««f  /  uT     . 

with  them  for  their  life  time,  and  the  cation  A  si  ^""7"  r'"'"  "'"i 
■same  is  true  of  the  wet  mash.  Chang-  xm>rienc^7  «"»""*  «f  P-^actical 
i".  from  one  method  to  the  other  ts  ^Z:^:::  TZ'Zi::'''  "'' 
sure    to    bring   nothing    but    dis.satisfac-        The    instnicfi,...  \^'!^^\l''^"^-     ,        ^ 

n, „     ,  "  ^ '"-    insiriict  ion     is    in     the    haiwlu    nf 

tion   and   cause  a  serious   check   in   the    members  of  fho  f  .n  i  /  T 

growth  of  tho  fowls  or  in  their  produc    '"rT  P  11  .  "^'  ^""'^  "^  ^"*- 

ti..n  as  the  case  may  be  If  it  s  de  of 7.  a  ^^''  ,'"'  "'""'"•'"  "''  *'"  ''^^ 
c-ided  that  the  method  of  Le  Ig  ho'  Prof  HarrT^'r;'  '^^'77'"^  ^^"^'«''- 
mash  is  undesirable  and  that  the  other  al  r;puH  fon  fT'  7  "'-^r  "''''""' 
method  is  best,  then  the  only  satisfac-  n-aJreltlT^oMriMrr  ../;:;";: 
tory  way  to  make  the  change  Is  to  struction  !n  t>.„  „  .  ^'U  artment.  In- 
start  feeding  next  season's  chicks  in  rf  di  ^a,  dTo  U  T"'  '"  '""'' 
that  manner  and  raise  them  to  maturity  „ le^t  i,  "  ven  L"^  P  7  '""•  ""'"**^" 
on  it,  continuing  the  method  thru  theiV  n  n  o  •  /  "  ^  ^'"^-  ^'''^'''  <^°'"- 
first  year  of  laying.  Then  and  only  f  r  •"'"'"'"«*•""  ^^'^^'^^  to  the  Poul- 
then    will  you   be  gh:ing   th^  p   r  ic  , Hr    jJr''  *"^""^  "'  ^'"^  "*^"  — 

.nothod  a  fair  tria^  and'Jf abT  to  t  ^C  Min^I^rCofre  j;'"^';"  V'""' 
(rifle  once  ,nd  for  all  time  which  metd-  ,;^;^"y"' ^^""^^^^^  **''",  New  Br  una- 


rht  N»W  R€0  th€  Fifth,  "The  Incomparable  Four."  $87S,  f.o.  b.  Lanaing 


Here's  the  Secret  of  Reo  Reliability 


DOUBTLESS  YOU'VE  WONDERED— knowing  as 
you  do,  how  absolutely  dependable  are  Reo  cars- 
how  free  from  troubles  and  how  low  in  upkeep  cost: 

YOU'VE  WONDERED  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  that 
reliability  that  is  Reo. 

WELL,  WE'LL  TELL  YOU.  And  then  you'll  wonder 
at  its  ridiculous  simplicity. 

YOU  READ,  IN  THE  ADS,  how  this  engineer  or  that 
inventor  has  revolutionized  the  science  of  engineering 
and  produced  a  wonder-working  car. 

YOU  READ  THAT  every  year — only  this  year  it's 
another  engineer.  That  revolutionary  stunt  of  last 
year  has  been  forgotten. 

IT  WAS  AS  IMPOTENT  as  a  South  American  revolu- 
tion—it didn't! 

SO  THE  SECRET  ISN'T  to  be  found  in  any  such  feat 
or  invention. 

REO  PERFORMANCE— reliability,  dependability, 
uniformity  of  performance  of  all  Reos,  of  whatever 
model  or  price — is  the  result  of  the  taking  of  infinite 

__:__  :_  «.u«  A.^irtTy\r,tr    i-h*»  malfinp  and  the  insOCCtion 

of  the  Reo  product. 
IT'S  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  count— not  the  big 
ones. 

ANYONE — A  BOY  EVEN — can  make  a  motor  that 
will  be  "different."  Or  an  axle,  a  transmission  or  a 
set  of  springs  that  might  impress  the  tyro  as  new  and 
wonderful. 

BUT  TO  MAKE  ANY  of  these  vital  units  better— that 
is  the  task— that  should  be  the  aim.  It  has  always 
been  the  Reo  aim. 

INFINITE  CARE  in  the  fabrication  and  then  in  the 
inspection,  and  finally  in  the  testing  of  the  assembled 
^hole — that  is  the  secret  of  Reo  success  in  makmg, 
not  the  most  but  the  best,  automobiles. 

IF  THERE  ARE  2000  PARTS  in  a  motor  car;  and  if 
there's  an  average  of  four  machining  operations  on  a 
part- that's  8000  chances  for  something  to  go  wrong! 


AND  ONE  DEFECTIVE  PART— one,  however  small 
or  seemingly  insignificant— that  does  not  fit  absolutely, 
and  you'd  have  a  car  that  would  be  less  than  a  Reo 
in  performance— more  than  a  Reo  in  cost  of  upkeep. 

INFINITE  PAINS,  WE  SAID :     Perhaps  that's  too  big  • 
a  term.     But  if  you  could  know  how  great  is  the  task — 
how  unremitting  the  care— to  guard  against  even  one 
little  error  creeping  into  any  one  of  these  8000  places— 
you'd  grant  us  the  word  "infinite." 

"THOSE  PESKY  LITTLE  TROUBLES  that  are 
always  happening  with  other  cars,  are  unknown  to  the 
Reo  owner,"  says  one  Reo  dealer,  "and  that's  why  the 
demand  for  Reos  is  so  great." 

WHEN  YOU  STOP  TO  THINK  about  it,  the  troubles 
you've  had  with  other  cars  were  not  big  troubles. 
Your  motor  didn't  drop  out  of  your  car  or  your  trans- 
mission strip  or  your  frame  break  in  two. 

IT  WAS  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  pestered  your 
motoring  life— parts  shaking  loose  or  getting  out  of 
adjustment.  Dust  in  bearings— oil  leaks— every- 
where.    Squeaks  and  creaks  and  rattles. 

ALWAYS  THE  DREAD  WHEN  STARTING  out  that 
you  might  not  return.  Always  the  fear  when  in  a 
hurry  that  some  pesky  little  trouble  resulting  from 
some  pesky  little  defect,  of  which  you  were  cognizant, 
might  delay  you.     Wasn't  there? 

WELL  THEREIN  LIES  the  big  difference  between  Reos 
and  other  cars— the  big  difference  is  in  attention  to  the 
little  things. 

IT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON— in  fact— it  is  the  rule— for 
a  new  Reo  owner  to  drive  his  car  thousands  of  miles — 
a  year,  two  years — without  even  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
garage'  or  lifting  the  bonnet  to  make  an  adjustment  or 
repair. 

HONOR  AND  FAITH  and  a  Good  Intent— these  and 
the  attention  to  little  things  they  dictate— result  in 
Reo  Reliability  as  it  is  known  the  world  over,  "The 
Gold  Standard  of  Values"  in  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks. 
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Household 


WORN  IN  THE  CITY 


Pennsyivania  Farmer 


First,  let  us  cousider  the  colors  now 
being  shown  and  worn.  Navy  blue  is 
always  popular;  the  large  jobbers  who 
send  their  stock  to  every  city  in  this 
vast  country  say  that  navy  blue  is 
the  best  color  they  have.  More  women 
are  thus  dressed  in  navy  blue  than  ajiy 
other  color.  But  this  fall  bright  reds, 
violets,  wine  color,  plum,  dark  green, 
browns  and  grays  are  prominent.  All 
shades  of  the  colors  mentioned  are  used, 
and  usually  with  the  dark  shades  there 
is  a  daring  dash  of  color  to  relieve  the 
somberness. 

Many  one-piece  dresses  are  seen  as 
one  goes  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue  of 
New  York,  when  stylish  women  are  out 
for  the  afternoon.  Fine  serges  seem 
most  popular  for  these.  Silks  of  every 
description  are  made  up  in  the  same 
way,  tho  the  woolens  seem  preferred 
for  street,  while  silk  is  reserved  for  in- 
door, afternoon  and  evening  wear  more 
than  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Women 
are  finding  that  present-day  silks  are  too 
frail  to  last  well  wherever  there  is  much 
strain.  On  this  account  the  use  of  wool- 
en materials  with  silk  was  introduced, 
the  dresses  being  made  in  such  a  way 
that  wherever  the  greatest  strain  came 
the  heavier  cloth  was  used. 

Georgette,  a  crepe  much  like  chiffon, 
but  considerably  heavier,  is  again  used 
for  sleeves,  or  in  combination  dresses. 
It  makes  a  very  soft  and  dainty  trim- 
ming for  any  waist,  and  can  be  procur- 
ed in  any  color,  costing  from  $1.50  tQ 
$2  per  yard.  It  is  about  42  inches  wide; 
if  cut  carefully  a  yard  will  go  a  long 
way  in  lending  a  pretty  finish  to  any 
type  of  dress,  whether  wool  or  silk. 

Laces  of  silver  and  gold  thread  are 
much  used  for  trimming  this  fall,  but 
usually  they  are  not  put  on  any  place 
.«u.kv.u  uii^ub  ut3  buuouuu  witn  rne  per- 
spiration or  heat  of  the  body,  since 
these  will  tarnish  them.  These 
laces  are  not  expensive;  they  can  be 
bought  for  ten  cents  a  yard  upwards  in 
all  widths  and  patterns  and  for  all  pur- 
poses, even  to  the  making  of  whole 
dresses. 

Tulle  or  maline  is  used  to  trim  the 
evening  dresses,  and  in  many  cases  is 
used  under  the  laces  for  the  fancy  dress- 
es, often  forming  a  whole  dress  either 
under  or  over  lace  or  silk. 

A    very    pretty    house    dress,    which 
struck  my  fancy  as  also  very  practical, 
looked  well  in  the  figure,  was  very  sim- 
ple and  can  be  made  for  less  than  50 
cents,  tho  the  store  charge  was  $2.  It 
was  made  with  kimono  sleevea,  sewed 
up  under  both  arms.     They  came  with 
square   or  pointed   neck   openings.     At 
the  waistline  a  casing  was  stitched  on 
the  under  side,  and  elastic  was  run  thru 
to  fit  it  snugly  about  the  waist.     The 
neck   and   short   sleeves   were    trimmed 
with    narrow    colored    edging,    such    as 
one  can  purchase  in  the  average  small 
store   at   10   cents  for  six  yards.     The 
dress  was  made  of  percale  costing  not 
over  10  cents  a  yard.    The  white  ground 
■had  a  small  black  figure  in  it,  and  the 
edge    waa    embroidered    in    red.      This 
drees  is  slipped   over  the  head  so  one 
never  need  fear  that  a  placket  is  not 
quite  as  it   should   be.     It  takes  little 
time   to    wash    and    iron    this    style    of 
housework  dress. 

In  all  the  new  one^iece  street  and 
home  dresses,  the  lines  are  simple;  in 
fact  almost  straight,  and  held  in 
place  by  wide  cloth  or  leather  belts. 
Wide  sashes  are  popular  made  of  the 
self  material;  some  are  edged  with  cro- 
chet trimming  done  in  single  crochet 
stitch  with  many  colors  of  thread— in 
one  I  counted  14  colors.    Buy  separate 


skeins  and  crochet  three  or  four  rows 
on  the  scarf,  which  is  made  seven  inches 
wide.  If  this  trimming  is  used,  a  hand- 
bag should  be  made  to  use  with  this 
sash,  made  round  at  the  bottom  with  a 
tassel  of  the  various  colors. 

These  straight-line  one-piece  dresses 
are  generally  made  of  serge  in  navy 
blue  or  white.  On  almost  every  one 
you  see  there  is  a  design  worked  out  in 
colored  floss  or  beads  of  good  size. 
Usually  they  are  Oriental  designs  with 
the  Oriental  bright  colors,  red,  yellow, 
blue  and  occasionally  a  little  green. 
They  tell  us  in  the  stores  that  dark 
green  sells  next  to  navy  blue,  tho  it  is 
not  so  much  used  for  street  suits  as  the 
blues.  All  of  the'  violet  shades  are 
very   popular. 

Large  collars  worn  with  dresses  are 
made  of  white  flannel,  serge,  broadcloth, 
with    Georgette    for    the    fancy    ones. 


people    are    using    an    imported    satin, 
hacked  with  leather,  which  costs  about 
$10   a   yard.     But    for    the    rest    of    us 
there    are    water-proofed    taffetas    and 
satins   at   $1.50   a   yard    that   are    very 
pretty,    and    quiite    practical.      Velvet 
dresses   are   used   by   the   ultra-fashion- 
able,   but    are    not    what    the    average 
person  would  use  for  serviceable  clothes. 
For  the  most  of  us,  the  serges  are  best. 
They  are  popular,  practical,  will  stand 
the  weather  and  wear  better  than  any 
other  cloth  known.    Some  say  that  serge 
scratches  where  it  must  touch  the  skin. 
Then  line  it  at  these  places  with   thin 
silk   or  crepe. 

Many  checks  and  plaids  are  seen  in 
the  dark  colors;  a  light  suit  is  bo  rare 
that  one  is  disposed  to  turn  and  look  at 
it,  wondering  what  right  it  has  in  the 
mass  of  dark  clothes  now  being  worn. 
The  coats  are  mostly  three  quarter  or 
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navy  and  dark  green.     For  dress  hat 
they  tell  us  that  soft  edges  are  bei 
selected  by  the  better  class  of  trade 

Usually  the  hats,  cuffs,  collars,  ^ 
have  to  match.  Ouff  muffs  made  of 
black  velvet  trimmed  with  white  mara 
bou  are  worn  with  a  turban  that  hy 
a  shirred  tam  crown  trimmed  around 
the  crown  with  a  band  of  white  niara. 
bon,  caught  in  the  front  with  a  blue 
iris  ornament.  The  cap"  collar  is  made 
of  the  marabou  and  finished  at  tht 
neck  with  a  shirred  ruffle  and  cord  of 
velvet. 

The  veils  now  being  used  to  such  t 
great  extent  are  merely  a  fad  that  will 
pass  away  with  the  closing  in  of  winter 
People  are  tired  already  of  seeing  them, 
— Esther  A.  Gosse. 


THAT  USEFUL  FRUIT— 
THE  QUINCE 


A   SENSIBLE   FUR   STYLE 


These  collars  are  of  every  shape,  some 
with  pinked  edges,  some  plain  scalloped 
and  some  embroidered  or  trimmed  with 
beaded  designs.  The  white  serge  dress- 
es are  trimmed  with  navy  blue  braid, 
cords  and  braided  work.  They  look 
very  well  in  good  fall  weather,  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  fad  will  die  down  be- 
fore winter  really  sets  in. 

The  one-piece  dresses  are  all  made 
with  yokes,  from  which  the  material, 
side  pleated,  box-pleated  or  gathered, 
hangs  to  ankle  length,  being  held  in 
place  by  a  loose  belt.  In  some  dresses 
the  military  note  is  struck.  For  in- 
stance, one  navy  blue  dress  that  I  saw 
was  made  of  dark  blue  cloth,  with  col- 
lar braiding  in  white,  and  red  embroid- 
ered medallion  at  the  front  of  the  dress 
and  smaller  ones  on  the  sleeves  and 
ooUar. 

All  shapes  of  round  silk  bags  are 
used.  They  are  made  of  the  gown  or 
the  hat  material,  and  trimmed  to  cor- 
respond wdth  the  dresses  or  the  hats. 
They  are  round  but  not  any  larger,  as 
a  rule,  than  nine  inches  deep.  The  flut- 
ing or  ruffle  is  lined,  like  the  rest  of  the 
bag,  with  a  light  colored  silk--the  more 
colors  in  the  bag  the  better.-  At  one 
side  is  attached  a  mirror,  with  the  back 
covered  with  the  silk  to  match  the  lin- 
ing. A  flat  change  purse,  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  snap  of  the  aame  material, 
is  slipped  in  a  pocket  made  on  the  aide 
of  the  bag.  A  bag  to  hold  a  small  pow- 
der puff  is  laid  in  the  bottom.  The  bags 
are  closed  with  a  draw-string  of  nar- 
row ribbon   of  corresponding  color. 

Satin  seems  to  bo  superseding  silk  in 
favor  as  suit  aoid  dress  material.    Rich 


AND   COAT   WITH   CAPE. 

Plioto  by  LMwwood  and  Underwood. 

hand  length,  by  that  meaning  the  bot- 
tom comes  to  the  finger  tips.  The 
fashion  notes  tell  us  that  they  are  in 
seven-eighths  length,  but  that  is  not 
general;  only  seen  in  a  few  French 
models  just  imported. 

Instead  of  havi||j  the  loose-from-the- 
shouldera   effect   in   the   separate   coats 
they   are  fitted   either  with   a   belt   or 
made  in  two-piece  coat  style  with  flar- 
ed skirt.     Oape  collars  and   capes   are 
being  worn  to  a  great  extent.     These 
are  made  of  fur,  broadcloth,  Canadian 
blankets  or  satin  lined  with  heavy  cloth. 
Fur  scarfs  were  worn  so  extensively  all 
summer    that    women    are    glad    of    a 
change  and  so  they  will  wear  instead 
of  the  separate  scarfs  coat  collars  made 
of  fur  in  the  various  lengths  and  widths, 
extending  to  cape  dimensions.  Cuffs  are 
made  of  fur  also,  being  lined  with  fur 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  turned 
down  and  used  for  muffs— a  very  sens- 
ible fashion,  for  it  does  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  the  separate  muff  and  tho 
worry  about  losing  it. 

Hatsf  Many  different  shapes  are 
popular,  but  foremost  are  the  ones 
which  turn  up  in  front.  Many  draped 
shapes  and  tam-o-shanters  are  shown  for 
the  young  folks.  These  are  simple  and 
practical  for  the  young  women  who 
travel  in  carriages  or  automobiles,  for 
the3^  stay  on  the  head,  and  the  only 
trimming  needed  is  *a  flower  or  metal 
ornament  at  the  side.  They  are  made 
in  all  dark  colors,  chiefly  black,  and  are 
really  very  smart  for  the  young  per- 
son. Higli  crowns  are  also  popular, 
with  taupe  the  strongest  color  at  the 
moment    for    these    hats,    followed    by 


Tho  housekeeper  of  half  a  centurj 
ago  sang  its  praises  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  tempting  products  of 
her  garden.  There  is  nothing  wasted 
by  one  who  knows  the  capacity  of  a 
quince.  Parings  and  cores  make  at 
good  jelly  as  the  fruit  itself  and  the 
seeds  are  used  to  make  cough  looseneri 
and  skin  lotions;  soak  them  in  water 
until  it  becomes  glutinous. 

'Jelly -Making  Properties — (Editor'i 
Note. — Quinces  are  very  rich  in  pectin, 
the  jelly  substance  of  fruits,  but  lack- 
ing in  acid  which  is  essential  to  com- 
plement pectin  in  perfect  jelly  form- 
ing; and  so  we  often  add  a  tart  juice  to 
furnish  the  necessary  acid.  A  fruit 
that  is  so  rich  in  pectin  as  quices  teadi 
to  make  a  tough  jelly  unless  some  acid 
is  combined  with  it;  also  the  acid  im- 
proves the  flavor  for  most  tastes.  Be- 
member  also  that  adding  too  much 
sugar  makes  a  "runny"  mixture  that 
will  not  jelly  until  more  fruit  juice  ij 
added.  More  boiling  without  adding 
the  fruit  juice  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  sugar   will   only   make   the   mixture 

If  an  inexperienced  cook  should  find 
that  the  quince  juice  to  which  no  apple 
has  been  added  refuses  to  jell  she  can 
seal  up  that  syrup,  and  will  find  it  a 
most  delicious  complement  to  hot  cakes 
on  a  winter  morning.  My  first  failure 
in  making  quince  jelly— I  knew  no 
better  than  to  leave  seeds  and  cores  with 
the  parings  (The  seeds  and  cores  were 
not  the  cause  of  your  failure  except 
as  they  reduced  the  proportion  of  acid 
afforded  in  the  pulp.Editor.)— supplied 
my  husband  with  a  gyrup  which,  after 
tasting,  he  confiscated  for  his  own  per- 
sonal use  with  buckwheat  cakes;  it  was 
a  gracious  act  which   was  balm  to  the 


LONG    COAT   AND   A   SUIT. 

wounded  pride  of  a  bride  who,  aspiriu;,' 
to  jelly,  had  achieved  syrup  only. 

In  speaking  of  the  medicinal  use  of 
seeds  I  neglected  to  say  that  we  dry 
and  keop  the  seeds  for  use  during  the 
year. 

Quince  Honey.  —  Provide  5  poundfl 
granulated    pugar    fl-nd    5    large    or    ' 
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small  quinces.  Pare  and  grate  the 
quinces,  pour  1  pint  of  boiling  water 
the  sugar  and  let  it  dissolve.  Stir 
.  fj,e  grated  fruit  and  boil  slowly  for 
oQ  minutes. 

Quince  Peel  Jelly.  —  When  using 
qniuees  for  any  purpose  requiring  par- 
ing of  frui'j  I  *^^  ^°  ef\\xa\  weight  of 
tart  apples  or  aprple  parings  to  the 
quince  parings,  cover  with  water  and 
boil  until  soft.  Strain  by  letting  it  drip 
from  bag  rather  than  by  squeezing,  as 
the  jelly  will  be  clearer  by  this  method. 
Boil  the  juice  5  minutes  to  reduce  the 
water  content  a  little;  then  add  heated 
jugar,  volume  for  volume;  that  is,  1 
eup  0^  sugar  per  1  cup  of  juice.  Boil 
until  the  sugar  is  thoroly  dissolved.  Boil 
your  jelly  juice  rapidly  and  briefly,  for 
long  simmering  permits  the  acid  to  con- 
vert the  pectin  into  a  substance  that 
will  not  jelly.  By  boiling  a  small  quan- 
tity, say  1  or  li  pints  at  a  time,  you 
tan  handle  it  quickly  enough  to  insure 
better  texture  and  color. 

Quince  Preserves. — Many  cooks  com- 
plain that  their  preserved  quinces  be- 
eome  hard.  Too  much  sugar  and  too 
little  water  produce  this  effect.  I  have 
never  experienced  any  trouble  along 
this  line,  for  I  use  only  i  pound  of 
sugar  to  1  pound  of  fruit,  and  cover 
fruit  with  water,  boiling  until  it  begins 
to  soften  before  adding  the  sugar.  Add 
water,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  fruit 
well  covered,  and  boil  slowly  until  the 
fruit  is  cooked  and  the  syrup  thickens. 
Sufficient  syrup  to  cover  the  fruit  in  the 
cans  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
preserves  are  to  keep  soft. 

Quince  Butter. — One  half  bushel  of 
quinces,  1  peck  of  apples.  Stew  and 
mash  thru  a  colander,  add  3  quarts  of 
boiled-down  cider,  8  pounds  sugar  and 
gpice  to  taste.  Boil  until  of  the  con- 
sistency of  apple  butter,  or  until  fruit 
and  liquid  do  not  separate  when  tested 
in  saucer. 

Quince  Shortcake. — One  cup  sugar,  2 
tablespoons  butter,  'J  eggs,  1  cup  flour, 
1  teasj)ooa  yeast  powder,  3  tablespoons 
of  milk.  Have  ingredients  cold,  mix 
quickly  and  bake  in  two  sheets.  (Quince 
Filling)  Pare  and  grate  on  a  coarse 
grater  10  large,  perfect  quinces.  Boil 
with  a  little  water,  IJ  cups  of  granu- 
lated sugar  until  it  makes  a  thick  syrup; 
stir  this  into  the  grated  quince  when 
nearly  cold,  then  spread  between  the 
layers  of  cake.  Dust  the  top  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  serve  with  plain  cream, 
whipped  cream  or  sauce. — Julia  McS. 
Miller,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


PennsyiVania  Farmer 
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Juice;  let  stand  an  hour.  Make  a  bat 
ter  of  1  cuip  flour,  1  tablespoonful  but- 
ter, 2  tablcspoonfuls  sugar,  J  tea^poon- 
ful  baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
a  well  beaten  egg.  Have  boiling  lard 
ready,  and  dip  each  quarter  of  pear  in 
the  batter  and  fry.  Lay  on  brown 
paper  and  dust  with  sugar  while  they 
drain.     Serve  hot. 

Ginger  Pears. — Six  pounds  sugar,  8 
pounds  pears,  peeled  and  quartered,  1 
pint  water,  i  pound  preserved  ginger, 
grated  peels  of  3  lemons  with  juice  of 
one.  Boil  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours 
until  as  clear  and  dark  as  the  ginger. 
Very  nice  served  with  ice  cream  or 
heaped  on  wafers  with  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream.  —  Elizabeth  O.  Jean, 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


PENNSTLVAMIA       FAEMEB      «»ATT£&KS 


FLOUR-BAG  EEFEIGEEATORS 


They  possessed  no  refrigerator.  My 
hostess  entered  the  house  with  her  pur- 
■chase  of  meat  from  the  passing  wagon, 
and  radishes  and  lettuce  from  the  hot 
garden.  I  watched  her  with  interest. 
Taking  out  of  a  drawer  several  fresh 
muslin  flour  bags  she  dropped  them  into 
a  pan  of  cold  water.  Lightly  salting 
her  meat  she  wrung  one  of  the  bags  out 
and  proceeded  to  moisten  it  with  vine- 
gar; this  she  tucked  around  the  meat, 
put  it  on  a  plate  and  over  it  she  in- 
verted another  plate,  and  put  it  in 
the  cellar  screen-closet. 

She  washed  the  radishes  and  dropped 
them  into  another  of  those  bags  and 
let  the  end  lay  in  a  dish  of  water.  The 
lettuce  was  placed  in  a  pan  with  enough 
watar  in  it  to  keep  moist  another  bag 
which  she  deftly  passed  over  and  around 
the  head  of  lettuce.  The  pitcher  of 
cream  she  placed  m  a  rather  deep  re- 
ceptacle containing  salt  water,  and  over 
this  she  placed  another  bag,  allowing 
both  ends  to  lie  in  the  water.  Some 
cheese  w'as  next  treated  to  one  of  the 
bag  coverings  after  it  had  been  moist- 
ened in  vinegar. 

Other  Uses  for  Flour  Bags.— The 
jelly,  when  ready  for  straining  ami 
draining,  was  poured  into  a  flour  bag 
fresh  from  cold  water,  and  left  hanging 
from  a  projecting  bracket.  Tho  win- 
dows, steamed  from  boiling  water,  were 
troated  to  a  flour-bag  rubbing  and  a 
crumbled  tissue-paper  polish.  Her  dish- 
cloth, satisfactory  in  size  and  texture, 
was  a  flour  bag;  and  yet  another  held 
a  quantity  of  the  ever  useful  meat 
skewers.  That  drawer-  of  fresh  flour 
bags  was  in  constant  evidence. — Louise 
White   Watson,  Bucks   Co.,  Pa. 


Ke  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
•nieh  pattern  exactly  a*  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  wiil  not  be  re- 
oiransible  for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Arso  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  Sout/li 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1873.— Waist.  1877.— Skirt.  A  Fash- 
ionable Gown. — 'Waist,  1873,  cut  in  6 
si/cs:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches, 
bust  measure.  Skirt,  1877,  cut  in  6 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches, 
waist  measure.  It  will  require  8J  yards 
of  36-inch  material  to  make  this  cos- 
tume for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3}  yards  at  its  lower 
edge,  with  plaits  drawn  out.  Two  sep- 
arate patterns,  10  cents  for  each  pat- 
torn. 

1872. — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.— Out  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20 
years.  It  requires  6}  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  a  16-year  size.  The  skirt 
measures  3  yards  at  the  foot.  Price, 
10  cents. 

1673.— Girls'  Middy  Dress,  with  Skirt 
attached  to  an  Under  Waist. — Cut  in  5 


THE  HUMBLE  KIEFFER  MAKES 
DEJjICIOUS  PISHES 


sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  re- 
quires 4J  yards  of  40-inch  material  for 
an  8-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1864. — Girls'  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  3J 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  12-year 
size.     Price,   10  cents. 


APPLE  RECIPES 


You  Are  ===== 
Never  Satisfied 


when  you  purchase  from  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  dealer  concerniag 
whose  reaponflibility  you  know 
nothing  or  about  whom  you  have 
eomedoubt.  No  matter  how  appar- 
ently good  the  article  may  be  or 
the  bargain  you  have  made  there 
is  a  liDgering  doubt  in  your  mind 
whether  after  all  everything  is  all 
right. 

In  buying  a  stove,  heater,  range 
or  cellar  furnace  you  are  absolutely 
certain  of  getting  the  best  when 
you  purchase 

COLUMBIAN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

This  line  has  a  nation  wide  repu- 
tation and  is  made  by  a  Company 
whose  financial  responsibility  and 
depeYidability  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. You  buy  the  beat,  too, 
with  no  expense,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  COLUMBIAN  means  an  in- 
vestment, saving  you  time  and 
money. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RANGE  t«  a  mod- 
ern, plain  ranfte,  ■ymetrically  pro- 
portioned, efficient  In  baking,  econ- 
omical in  the  use  of  fuel, can  be  fitted 
if  de«lre<l  with  glass  panels  In  oven 
door,  guaranteed  to  withstand  heat 
ar  the  highest  temperature.  You  can 
have  the  sto*e  fitted  with  feet  or 
skirt,  or  on  cabinet  base  as  you  elect. 
Famous  triplex  grates,  long  lived  and 
easily  repaired. 


♦«!! 


ing  all  about  this  stove  and  also 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  to 
you.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
our  line. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

Ask  your  banker  u  to  our  responsibility  or 
write  to  First  National  Bank,  Columbian 
National  Bank,  Central  National  Bank,  or 
Columbian  Trust  Co.,  all  of  ColumbU,  Pa. 


Pupil  Nurses  Wanted  /»bS.S,»a';*SeM 

and  Maternity  training.    Small  salary  given.    Answer 
to  4035iParrlab  Street.Ptalladelpbla,  Penna. 


M 


ention   Pennsylvanij^  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Kieffer  pear,  despised  by  the  rur- 
sl  as  well  as  the  city  housekeeper,  de- 
serves  more  appreciation  for  it  can  be 
■Dade  into  most  palatable  dishes.  Be- 
J,  there  ^.re  Kieffers  that  are  so 
«weet  and  .juicy  that  they  are  good 
enough  for  any  one  to  eat.  Kieffers 
should  not  be  used  even  for  cooking 
until  they  have  turned  yellow;  kept 
'n  a  cool  dry  place  they  form  a  welcome 
additioa  to  the  "hand  arounds"  on 
long  December    evenings. 

Stowed  Pears. — These  are,  I  think, 
'ai"  better  than  when  preserved.  To 
■'  pounds  of  pears  allow  1  pound  sugar, 
n  pints  water,  1  teasp'oonful  whole  all- 
'P'ce,  }  lemon  cut  in  very  small  pieces. 
•^"ok  with  the  lid  on  until  the  pears  are 
'Pnder;  remove  lid  and  cook-  until  the 
'JTup  is  thick. 

Baked  Pears. — Choose  perfect  pears, 
•^"t  into  halves  and  remove  the  cores, 
'"ace  the  pears  in  a  deep  baking  dish, 
aad  U  cups  water,  J  cup  sugar,  some 
'lots  of  butter,  a  little  stick  cinnamon 
"nd  slices  of  lemon.  Serve  with  cream 
fof  dessert  or  for  breakfast  fruit. 

"ear  Fritters. — 'Pare  4  ripe  pears  and 
"♦  'n   qu,irtiT9,  dip   in   sugar   that   has 


Apple  Compote. — Four  apples,  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar,  one  cup  water.  Core, 
pare  the  apples,  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  water,  then  let  cook  about  five  min- 
utes. In  this  syrup  cook  apples 
until  tender,  turning  them  often  to 
keep  them  in  shape  and  to  cook  ap- 
]tle  thoroly.  Remove  the  plate  care- 
fully, let  syrup  cook,  boil  until  it  is 
(juite  thick.  Pour  ov.er  the  apploa  and 
serve  with  a  dash  of  whipped  cream 
on  each  apple.  The  core  may  be  filled 
with  chopped  dates  or  nuts. 

Apple  Cobbler.— Pare  and  qi;arter 
enough  apples  to  fill  a  baking  dish 
three-fourths  full.  Cover  with  a  rich 
baking  powder  biscuit  dough  made  soft. 
Spread  it  over  the  apples  without  roll- 
ing. Make  several  cuts  in  the  center 
to  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  Bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  serve  hot 
with  sugar  and  rich  cream. 

Stuffed  Baked  Apples.  —  Wash  and 
core  the  number  of  apples  'desired. 
Place  in  baking  dish.  Fill  the  centers 
with  orange  marmalade,  .ielly  or  a  mix- 
ture of  chopped  nuts  and  raisins.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  hot  water. 
Cook   in   oven   until  the  apples  are  ten- 


NewKLROSENE  LIGHT  ^l"R"lA^s^o^".;l" 

/y  10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


Twice  THE    LIGHT 
ON  HAtr   THE  OIL 


We  dont  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

U«ed  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  dayi. 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  it  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yon  can't  poMibly  lose  •  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  yoa  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  ekctrie,  KaaoUne  or  aeety 
lene.  Lishta  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govortf 
ment  and  H  leading  universities  show  that  it  -  • 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

eommon  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noiie,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  miUion  peopla  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  whiu. 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sanlight.  Won  Oold  Msdal  at  Panama  Ezpositkto. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.    Guaranteed 

S100O  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  as  an  oil  lamp  wraal 
tothenew  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 

We  want  en*  ussr  In  asoh  looallty  to  whom  wo  can  refer  cnstom-  w 

ere.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  lOUrS 

Absolutely  F^ee  iTiaTProposition  and  learn  how  to  get  on*  fr*s.  T  H  C  B 
MANTI.B  LAMI*eOMPANVi    119  Aladdin  Building,  CHiCAOO.  ILL. 
(CeiUOtUMaMleLaavHoMetollMWOTM      ' 


•xporlrae*  fwcMnry.  Prwtirally  •*«*  tmim 
t  (untarwha  b»6  rttrn  sold  anrthtes  In  bla  Ufa 
«na«n.  Wis.,  ••n:     Hav  nfvr  fmn  an  articU 


9f^cmMmtiu3.hcymkt.y   fbill^  Ohio.  Mjrs: 


whathw  yoo  h»T«  tla  or  «oto;  wheth.r  can  work  epw.  Ba»«  oc  mt»mSfi  whan  e«n  surt;  XowS^iaoiCc^^n! tS^S^^nSi 


fonilab  atoek  to  raHabIa  man  to  s«t  atartadT  Aak 

-' '-' ••    TTSf  - 


HOOSIER 


•  ill  # 


stoves  pnCC 
Ranges  Hf  FF 
Heaters*   H^^ 


To  try  in  your  own  home  80  dsys  free,  do  matter 
where  you  live.  Show  your  friends.  Send. t hack  at 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hunilreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  I'erfpct  balcern.  efflnent 
heaters,  made  of  high  grade  material,  beautifully 
flnished,  smooth  design,  guaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Uond. 

Ask  yonr  dealer  to  sliow  you  "HOOSIER"  Stoves  , 
and  Ranges.    Write  for  our  big  free  book   showing  i 

Shotographs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
esigns  nf  cast  and  steel  ranges,  east  cooks,  soft  and  , 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  homers  to   select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.    No  obligations. 

HOOCIKR  STOVE  COMPANY 
U2  Stat*  St.  MARION.  INDIANA  l 


#' 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


3  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


'mmi^sssmh^if 


STKOPSIS  OF  OPENING  OHAPTEES 

Parson  Merrick,  the  old  pastor  in  the  lit- 
tle i-oiuitiunity  of  Yorkville,  preaches  his  fare- 
well sermon.  He  haii  resigned  his  charge  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  fa- lure  to  stir  his  peo- 
ple to  higher  spiritu.nl  -.eal  he  arraigns  the 
sins  of  Yorkville  reside.its.  He  especially 
singles  out  Ab.  West,  the  lilacksiuith  who 
permits  beer  drinking  in  his  shop,  Nell  Rogers, 
who  broke  faith  to  go  to  a  barn  dance,  and 
Deacon  Newberry,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
whose  "sins  were  beyond  cataloging." 
Deacon  Newberry  silences  the  pastor  with 
threats  of  church  discipline,  but  after  the 
l>astor'B  departure  seeks  to  follow  up  the 
charges,    first    by    interviewing   Nell   Rogers. 

CHAPTER  II  (Continued.) 


I 

The  deacon  shook  his  head  sadly. 
'.'True  service  of  the  Lord  doesn't  re- 
quire  appreciation,"   he   said. 

Nell  bit  her  Ifp  to  keep  back  a  hot 
answer.  "Is  there  anything  else?" 
she   asked. 

"Ahem!  What  is  thLs  I  hear  about 
that  dance  at  Crestonf  " 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?"  Nell 
cried,  and  if  the  deacon  had  been  better 
acquainted  with  women  the  look  in  her 
black  eyes  would  have  told  him  he  had 
gone  quite   far   enough.     "Its  nothing 
but    church    and    prayer    meeting    here 
from  one  week's  end  to  the  next.    Since 
a  few  of  the  church  members  got  sancti- 
ficatiort  there  isn't  even  an  ice  cream 
supper  or  a  churi-h  fair.     Do  you  think 
that    religious   services   are    excitement 
enough  for  any  one  who  isn't  too  much 
ossified  to  long  for  something  else?  I've 
tried  hard  to  be  a  good  Cliristian,  Dea- 
con Newberry,  but  if  that's  what  being 
a  Christian   means,  I'm   tired   of  it   all, 
and   what's    more,    I'm    going   to    quit. 
I'm  going  to  dances  and  circuses  when- 
ever I  ph'a.se,  and  get  some  enjoyment 
out  of  life  " 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  excitement 
as  she  finished.  She  gave  the  deacon  a 
defiant  glance  that  would  have  withered 
a  more  sensitive  man  in  his  tracks  and 
left  him  standing  in  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment. 

"The  old  hypocrite,"  she  exclaimed 
under  her  breath  as  she  walked  down  the 
dilapidated  sidewalk  toward  home.  "He 
thinks  .HO  much  about  the  judgment  day 
that  he  forgets  to  live  a  respectable 
life  while  he  is  in  this  world.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  forgotten  how  his  hogs 
rooted  up  half  of  our  i)otato  patch  last 
summer?" 

The  Rogers'  farm  lay  just  to  the  west 
of  the  little  town.  At  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of /town  W!i3  the  creamery,  the  one 
industry  that  had  not  succumbed  to  the 
gefieral  spirit  of  negligence  and  decay, 
^he  creamery  was  owned  by  a  company 
in  another  town,  and  was  managed  by  a 
hired  butter-maker.  Harry  Blake,  sou 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  standing  in  the  door 
talking  to  the  butter-maker  as  Nell 
went  pa.st.  He  hurried  out  to  the  road 
as  he  caught  sight  of  her,  greeting  her 
pleasantly. 

"I  wi.sh  you  would  l)e  sure  to  tell  Sara 
to  come  uj>  town  tonight,"  he  said. 
"Tell  him  the  rest  of  the  boys  are  com- 
ing in,  an«l  there  will  be  something 
doing." 

The  hot  blood  surged  to  Nell's  face. 
"I  won't  tell  him  any  such  a  thing," 
she  exclaimed.  "Sam  don't  think  T 
know  what  goes  on  at  these  'times'  of 
yours,  but  I  do.  I  think  you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  this  community,  Harry  Blake, 
and  the  sooner  you  go  back  to  college 
the  bettor  I'll  he  plea.sed." 

Blake  hnstened  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. "Let's  talk  about  that  some  other 
time",  he  said  with  his  most  engaging 
smile.     "I   suppose   I'll  see  you  at   the 


dance  over  to  Weitze's  next  Thurs- 
day?" 

"Perhaps,"  Nell  replied  non-commit- 
ally.    ' '  I  may  go  if  Sam  does. ' ' 

"What  if  1  should  ask  you  to  go  with 
me?" 

"You'd  get  refused,"  Nell  answered 
promptly  as  she  started  on  toward  home. 
The  Rogers'  place  wore  a  look  of  thrift 
that  was  foreign  to  most  of  the  farms 
of  the  community.     Henry  Rogers  was 
a  cattle   feeder,  feeding  from  eight  to 
ten  carloads  every  winter.     Sometimes 
he    lost    money — often    enough    to    dis- 
courage most  of  his  neighbors  from  fol- 
lowing his  example.    More  often  he  came 
out  ahead,  and  he  was  laying  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money.    Judged  by 
Yorkville  standards,  he  was  very  well- 
to-do.    Long  years  of  hard  toil  had  nar- 
rowed his  vision  somewhat,  and  his  in- 
terest  was   centered   chiefly   in   himself 
and    his    family.      He    seldom    went    to 
church  and  the  only  interest  he  took  in 
neighborhood  afl'airs  was  to  appear  re- 
gularly before  the  township  trustees  the 
first    of    April    and    protest    vigorously 
against  his  assessment. 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  a  peacful,  home-lov- 
ing woman  who  had  given  her  energies 
unstintingly  to  her  husband  and  her  two 
children,  with  little  thought  for  any  one 
else.      At    forty-three    she    was    an    old 
woman,  worn  out  by  the  hard  toil  that 
too  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  woman 
on  a  big  farm.    Now  that  there  was  jnore 
money    and    less    need    for    hard    work, 
habits  long  formed  were  too  strong  to 
permit  her  to  take  the  enjoyment  tha* 
was  her  due.     When  her  children   out- 
giew  Ihe  meager  entertainment  afforded 
them    at    home,    she    was    powerless    to 
guide  their  choice  of  pleasures  outside. 
So  they  came  and  went  as  they  pleased, 
as  did  most  of  the  other  young  people  of 
the  neighborhood.  There  was  no  concert- 
ed  attempt   to  provide    amusement   for 
them.      The   church    pointed    a   warning 
linger  at  almost  every  form  of  entertain- 
ment that  was  attempted.     It  tried   to 
scjir  the  young  people  into  prayer  meet- 
ing  and    religious   services,    and    failed 
miserably.    So  they  were  left  almost  en- 
tirely  to   themselves,    to   provide    their 
own  amusements   or   have   none  at   all. 
The    more   ambitious    of   them    went   to 
college,  and  never  came  back   for  more 
than  a  short  visit  afterwards.    The  oth- 
ers got  along  the  best  way  they  could. 
Some  of  them  went  to  town  to  become 
clerks    and   .-Jtenographers.     Those    who 
couldn't  do   anything  else  got   married 
and    went   to   farming. 

"The  old  parson  was  right  in  his 
farewell  sermon,  only  he  didn't  go  fjr 
enough,"  Ab  West  told  the  loafers  wh  > 
were  sitting  around  the  stove  one  afte'- 
noon.  The  old.parson  's  farewell  sermon 
was  still  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
ill  the  village,  except  when  Deacon 
Newberry  was  around. 

"What  we  need  is  for  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  reaoh  down  and  shake  this 
community  to  its  very  roots.  We're 
all  shiftless,  and  so  afraid  of  progress 
tl.at  we're  going  backward.s.  We  need 
some  one  to  break  the  shell  of  selfish- 
'"'«H  that  has  grown  around  our  sou.s, 
We  need  a  little  more  brotherly  love  Ir. 
o  .r  heart.s.  When  we  get  to  working  Toi 
oi.e  another  a  little,  instead  of  it  beii.g 
•  ach  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  get 
tf;*^  ^indermoflt,  Yorkville  will  be  the 
hne*t  j,ace  in  the  state  to  live  in,  iu- 
st.-nl  of  being  a  place  we'd  all  get 
:\\\!xy  f.-..r  if  we  eould." 

"I  don't  know  who's  going  to  bring 


about  the  change.  Parson  Merrick  nev- 
tr  could  have  done  it,  and  it  ain't  like- 
ly that  the  church  board  will  do  any 
better  by  us  next  time,  with  so  much  of 
the  old  parson's  back  salary  unpaid. 
None  of  us  are  big  enough  for  the  job, 
even  if  we  had  the  will  whicli  most  of 
us  haven't.  Its  a  hard  problem,  and  the 
Ltird  will  never  solve  it  for  us  without 
pretty  active  help  on  our  part." 

iie  sighed  as  he  went  to  weigh  out 
a  couple  of  pounds  of  cheese  for  Mrs. 
Velander,  and  if  he  weighed  his  thumb 
along  with  the  cheese,  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  thought  it  was  all  for  the 
good  of  Yorkville. 

Parson  Merrick  had  left  Yorkville 
with  !J>3U0  still  due  him  for  back  salary, 
and  he  left  with  the  determination  that 
if  he  had  any  influence  with  the  church 
board,  the  devil  would  have  his  own  way 
a  long  time  in  Yorkville  before  another 
preacher  came  to  waste  his  time  there. 

In  this  prediction  he  was  wrong,  how- 
ever, for  it  happened  that  the  church 
board  had  on  its  hands  a  callow  youtli 
flesh  from  the  theological  seminary. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  him, 
anu  as  he  announced  his  intentiju  of 
going  out  and  finding  a  place  for  him- 
self i*'  the  board  did  not  provid)  cue. 
soH>n  it  vat  finally  decided  to  send  hi.-, 
to  Yorkville. 

iSo  it  happened  that  just  two  weeks 
after  Parson  Merrick  had  delivered  his 
farewell  senikon  and  de^parted  from 
Yorkviille,  the  Reverend  William  Had- 
ley  alighted  from  the  north  bound 
train  with  a  leather  traveling  bag  in 
one  hand  and  a  phonograph  horn  in 
the  other. 


CHAPTER  III 


"Education  may  be  all  right  for 
some  people,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  Harry  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  if  we  had  never  sent  him  away 
to  college."  Mr.  Blake  shook  his  head 
gloomily. 

"Yon     mnsfn '+     iiiilirn     fi>«     Vx„,,     *„„ 
-----    -      u"'*to^       k..\,      tJOj       tou 

harshly,"    Mrs.    Blake    .'«iid    indulgent- 
ly.    "What's  the  matter  now?" 

"Nothing  in  ]>articular,  only  he's 
gone  off  to  town  without  saying  a  word 
about  the  chores.  This  morning  he 
poured  the  swill  on  the  ground  in  the 
pig  pen  because  the  trough  was  full 
of  ice..  And  last  night,  which  was  the 
first  time  he  has  milked  this  vacation, 
he  let  the  red  heifer  kick  over  a  pail 
full  of  milk,  lie  doesn't  seem  to  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  farnj  any 
more." 

Mr.s.  Blake  sighed  as  she  stirred  up 
the  corn  meal  for  the  chickens.  She, 
too,  had  noticed  Harry's  growing  in- 
difference to  affairs  on  the  farm,  and 
his  thoughtlessness  about  helping  with 
the  farm   work. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Mrs. 
Blake's  brother  Abner  came  .stamping 
in.  "Whew,  but  its  getting  sharp  out- 
side!"   he    exclaimed. 

"Have  a  seat  by  the  fire,  Abner," 
Mr.  Blake  invited,  pushing  a  chair  for- 
ward. 

"Where's  Harry?"  Abner  asked, 
looking  around  the  room. 

"You'll  find  him  galavantin'  around 
town  somewhere,"  Mr.  Blake  replied 
bitterly.  "Harry  ain't  much  g....d  to 
the  old  folks  any  more  since  he's  get- 
tin'  etlucated." 

Abner 'is  usually  jovial  face  grew 
seriou.s.  "I've  seen  a  good  many  prom- 
ising young  fellows  spoiled  that  way," 
he  .said,  "but  I  thought  Harry  had 
more  common  sense." 

"It  wasn't  HO  bad  the  first  two 
years,"  Mr.  Blake  went  on.  "But 
since  then  he's  joined  a  'fraf,  what- 
ever that  is,  and  got  in  with  a  bunch  of 
.voung  fellows  who  don't  do  anything 
but  get  into  mischief  and  spend  mon- 
ey." 

Abner  settled  down  in  his  chair  and 
rubbed      his     bald     head     tliouirlit  fullv. 


"Let  me   see,"  he   said   slowly    "i, 
what   have  you   done   to   head  the  h* 
off  from  the  way  he's  going?" 

"I've    talked    to    him   several  tim* 
but  that's  all  the  good  it  does.    goJ: 
times  he   smooths    things   all   over  m 
coaxes    another    ten    or    twenty   dolU, 
bill  out  of  me,  and  then  again  we  bott 
get   mad.     He   says   I'm   old-fashioned 
and    don't    understand    modern    yoou 
people." 
"Maybe  you  don't.' 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"I    mean    that    maybe    you    haveiH 
handled  Harry  just  right  to  make  hi| 
realize  that  there   is  more  to  life  thu 
fraternity,    politics    and    dances.     Dj^ 
Harry  ever  have  a  calf  that  he.couU 
call  hia  own?" 
"N-no." 

"Nor  anything  else,  did  he?  When  ki 
wanted  money  you  gave  it  to  him,  it 
stead  of  making  him  earn  it,  and  t^ 
result  is  that  he  doesn't  know  hoi 
many  backaches  go  into  a  dollar," 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  he  doesn't 
realizo  the  value  of  anything  but  i 
good  time,"  Mr.  Blake  said,  "p, 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  witk 
him." 

"And  as  a  result  I  suppose  youT) 
keep  on  letting  him  have  his  own  w»j 
until  there  is  no  hope  for  him  at  all!" 
"You  can  thank  your  stars,  Abntr 
Havelock,  that  you're  an  old  bachelor, 
and  never  had  any  boys  to  contend 
with.  If  you  had  you  might  not  be  n 
all  fired  sure  that  yon  know  how  U 
handle    'em." 

Abner  chuckled.  "There  ain't  no 
u.se  getting  mad,  Charley,"  he  said.  "I 
ain't  had  a  great  sight  of  experience 
in  raising  boys,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
there  is  enough  stuff  in  that  boy  of 
yours  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try 
to    make    .something   of   him." 

"If  you  have  a  plan  for  making 
Harry  as  good  a  boy  as  he  was  befure, 
I  want  to  know  it,"  Mrs.  Blake  spok« 
up  anxiously.  "That  boy  is  worrying 
the   life   out   ot    both    of   us.'.' 

"Sit  down,  then,  and  I'll  tell  yoo 
my  idea  of  undoing  what  the  college 
has  done  to  him— uueducating  him,  ai 
it  were." 

Oharlea  Blake  and  his  wife  listened 
attentively  while  Abner  unfolded  hij 
plan. 

"Its  powerful  .strong  medicine  for 
a  boy  to  take,"  Mr.  Mlake  said  when 
his  brother-in-law  had  finished,  "but 
as  yon  say,  this  is  a  desperate  case. 
I'm  willing  to  try  it  if  mother  is." 

Mrs.    Blake    nodded,    and    then    fled 
preeii)itately    to    the    kitchen,    wipinj! 
her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 
She  stumbled  against  the  unfilled  wood 
basket   as    she    went,    and    remembered 
that  when  she  had  asked  Harry  to  fill 
it  that  morning  he  had  answered  rough- 
ly that  he  hadn  't  come  home  to  do  the 
liired    man's    work.      Mechanically   she 
]»ut   on    an    old    coat    and    went    out  to 
the   wood   house.     It   was   only   a  little 
while    ago— only    a    year    or    two,    it 
seemed-^hat  Harry  was  a  little  tot  not 
"Mich  taller  than  the  big  wood  basket. 
How    he    had    tugged    at    that    basket, 
and    begged    to    carry    one    si.le    of   it. 
And    how   proud   he   was   when    he  was 
big  enough  to  carry  the  whole  basket, 
and   filled   with   wood   at  that! 

JWr.s.  Blake  and  her  husband  were 
face  to  face  with  that  all  too  common 
tragedy— the  tragedy  of  the  son  or 
daughter  who  in  the  first  flush  of  liber- 
ty lets  go  the  things  worth  while  to  go 
rainbow  chasing  after  false  ideals  whose 
glittering  j.romiises  attract  many  a  boy 
'»r  girl  away  from  things  more  substan- 
tial. Harry  Blake  had  always  been  af 
counted  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  boy,  a« 
boys  go.  His  father,  weary  with  years 
«>t  hard  work  on  the  farm,  had  planned 
to  turn  over  the  old  place,  with  all  its 
<'Pportunitie.s,  to  the  boy  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  finished  his  course  at  .-I 
'"K"-     That   was  before  tJ.e  college  davs 
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bpran.     Now    Harry    called    his    father 
^lie"old  man",  and  spoke  jkatroni/.ing 
]y  of  Yorkville,  and  talked  of  going  to 
Yale  when   he  should  have  finished   his 
college  course. 

Occasionally,  it  was  true,  he  was  still 
the  same  kindhearted,  thoughtful  boy 
vv'honi  his  mother  had  kissed  goodbye 
tvvo  years  before.  But  ho  had  gotten 
in  with  the  wrong  set  at  college  and 
being  of  a  nature  that  is  easily  led, 
he  was  getting  most  of  the  worst,  and 
a  few  of  the  best  things  that  college 
has  to  offer.  His  frank  good  nature 
made  him  popular.  This  popularity 
was  not  lessened  by  his  willingness  to 
spend  money,  under  the  suggestion  of 
the  older  members  of  his  "bunch". 
In  short,  college  had  developed  Harry 
into  a  "good  sport,"  a  boy  who  was 
"right  with  the  fellows"  and  popu- 
lar wiith  the  girls,  but  of  all  the  worth 
while  things  that  the  college  had  to 
offer,  Harry  hud  i)ossessed  himself  of 
hardly  a  one. 

After  su{>per  that  night,  Mr.  Blake 
put  on  his  overalls  and  picked  up  the 
milk  pails.  "I  guess  we'd  better  get 
tt  the   milking,   son,"   he   said. 

Harry  looked  up  in  sunjiise.  Ho  had 
bothered  himself  very  little  with  chores 
since  he  had  come  home  for  bis  vaca- 
tion, and  until  now  his  father  had 
usually  done  them  alone  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"All  right,  dad,  I'll  be  along  after 
a  little,"  he  answered  carelessly,  and 
settled  down  in  the  big  easy  chair  to 
read  a  magazine.  He  looked  up  half 
an  hour  later  as  his  father  came  in  with 
the  milk.  "Its  getting  cold  here,  dad," 
he  .said.  "Have  you  forgotten  the 
firef" 

Without  a  word  Mr.  Blake  went  out 
and  filled  the  coal  pail,  then  replenish- 
ed the  fire  and  opened  the  draft.  After 
he  had  taken  off  his  boots  and  overalls 
and  strained  the  milk,  he  went  to  the 
old-fashioned  secretary  in  the  corner 
and  took  down  an  account  book.  He 
laiii  the  book  on  the  center  table  and 
studied   it   carefully   for   some   time. 

"I've  something  to  show  you,  son," 
he  said  at  last.  "Will  you  come  here 
a  moment?" 

"As  soon  as  I  finish  this  story,  dad," 
Harry  replied.  In  a  few  moments  he 
threw  down  the  magazine  and  looked 
at  the  clock.  "Great  Scott!"  he  cried. 
"Here  it  is  eight  o'clock,  just  the 
time  T  promised  to  meet  the  boys  up 
town. ' ' 

"The  boys  can  wait.  T  want  to  talk 
to  you  a  moment."  It  was  a  tone  that 
Mr.  Blake  seldom  iiSed,  and  Harry  re- 
luctantly put  his  overcoat  back  on  the 
hook  and  went  over  to  the  center  table. 

"Von  know  I've  always  kept  books, 
something  that  most  farmers  think  they 
haven't  time  to  monkey  with.  That  is 
what  is  resjionsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
my  success,"  his  father  began.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  keeping  an  account,  of 
your  expenses  at  college?" 

Harry  shifted  uneasily.  "Well,  no 
*lail.  You  see  I  have  so  much  work 
and  have  been  in  so  many  outside 
stunts,  that  I  really  haven't  had  time." 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much 
money  you  have  spent  in  these  two 
years?" 

Harry   shook   his    head. 

"Well,  here  it  is.  I  was  in  hopes 
you  had  an  expense  account  so  you 
••ould  tell  me  where  it  all  went  to. 
Here  are  the  checks  I  sent  you  the  first 
term.  They  add  up  to  a  hundred  and 
f'fty  dollars.  That  wasn't  so  bad,  was 
it?" 

"1  don't  see  how  I  ever  did  it!" 
Harry  exclaimed. 

His  fatlicr  regarded  him  steadily 
'or  a  moment.  "When  I  was  a  boy 
Roing  to  Marysville  Academy,"  he  said 
at  last,  "I  started  with  just  sixty 
•I'lllars  to  do  me  for  the  entire  two 
years'   course.     And    I    had    enough    to 
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buy  mo  a  good  suit  of  clothes  when   I 
finished." 

'"riiat  was  different,"  Harry  said 
imj)atiently.  "Everyone  wore  cambric 
shirts  and  corduroy  pants  then.  There 
weren't  any  of  the  social  events  we 
have  now,  nor  girls  to  buy  flowers  and 
bonbons  fo^,  nor — " 

"I  met  your  mother  at  Marysville," 
his  father  gently  rebuked.  "But  let's 
go  on.  Here's  the  amount  for  the  last 
half  of  the  first  year.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  Goes  up  like  Stand- 
ard oil  stock,  doesn't  it?  And  didn't  you 
say  you  wanted  some  more  money  to 
pay  debts  that  you  couldn't  settle  be- 
fore you  came  home?" 

"Its  too  bad  you  haven't  a  son  who's 
a  pliigger,  and  never  speaks  to  anyone 
or  does  anything  but  S'it  in  his  room  and 
plug  for  examinations,"  Harry  said 
bitterly.  "To  hear  you  talk  one  would 
think  you  working  by  the  day  instead 
of  having  a  half-section  farm  all  paid 
for."  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
stormed   out   of  the  house. 

Mr.  Blake  sighed  as  he  put  away 
the  ledger  and  turned  the  cat  out 
"Maybe  the  boy  is  right,"  he  mutter- 
ed to  himself.  "Maybe  I  oughtn't  to 
be  so  stingy  with  him,  when  I've  got 
plenty,  and  only  Mother  and  I  and  the 
boy  to  provide  for.  That  note  for  a 
thousand  dollars  from  Deacon  Telpenny 
is  due  this  week.  I  could  give  that  to 
the. boy  and  tell  him  to  have  a  good 
time  next  year,  but — ^I  wonder  if  it 
would    i»ay. " 

(To  be  continued.) 

PIECES  to  SPEAK 

ALONE 

I    want   a  little   farm    to  own, 
Where  I   can   go   and  live   alone; 
Of  course,  I  'd  want  my  wife  to  go. 
And   children,   half  a   score  or   so. 
To  live  alone,  I'd  want  some  friends 
That  I  could  use  for  social  ends; 
I'd  want  to  be  where  neighbors  are. 
Whom  I  could  visit  near  and  far. 

I'd  have  some  cattle,  sleek  and  fat. 
So  I  could  find  where  i)eai"e  was  at; 
A  dog,  jierhaps,  a  horse  or  two. 
Their  friendship  I  should  find  so  true. 
Old-fa.<»hioncd  posies,   gay  and    rare, 
I  'd  greet   from  my  ])iazza  chair. 
To  lend  sweet  music  to  the  ear, 
I'd  have  a  brooklet  babbling  near. 

My  acres  should  be  broad  and  long. 
To  give  me  room  to  sing  my  song 
And  not  disturb  my  friend  next  door, 
Who  rates  the  cheerful  soul  a  bore. 
In  groves  and  meadows,  lush  and  green, 
I'd  havie  a  most  enchanting  scene — 
But,  jdease  excuse  a  lack   of  words, 
I  can  it  describe  the  singing  birds. 

Most  every  day  I  'd  drink  my  fill 
(if  .scenery  o'er  vale   and  hill; 
My  friends  in  town  could  quit  their  holes 
And  come  up  there  to  feast  their  souls, 
Where,  if  they  brought  a  city  cough 
They'd   find  a   \Aace   to   walk   it   off. 
No  drear  disease  could  eat  them  up; 
Good,   wholesome  cheer   wouM   fill   their 
cup. 

I  grow  more  weary  every  day 
Of  peoj)lo  standing  in  my  way; 
The  city  crowds  make  living  tough, 
A  half  could   go,   and  leave  enough. 
One's  I)li88  is  not  so  much  in  wealth 
As  love  and  joy  and  booming  health; 
I'd  gladly  live  on  half  my  pelf 
If  I  could   only  boss  myself. 

I  'il  then  be  free  to  go  or  stay, 
And  not  a  soul  could  say  me  nay; 
I'd  live  just  where  I  want  to  be 
With  only  those  I  want  to  see; 
The   rest,   I'd    find   by   telephone. 
And   that's  the  way  I'd  live  alone; 
Now,  don't  you  think  this  selfish  scheme 
Is   very   like  your  own    jtipe  dream  f 


'Snag.Proof"  4.Baeklm 
Arctic,  tnadm  in  both  all- 
rabbmr  and  in  cloth  (op*. 
Whilo  thm  aU-riibbmr  eomta 
a  litllm  mora,  it  wmaru 
mmch  longer  and  ia 
ehmapmr  in  th*  and. 


Two  Feet  Deep 
In  I  Comfort 

Put  your  trust  for  wear  and  com- 
fort in  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear. 
It  is  built  layer  upon  layer  of  all  new, 
fresh  rubber — thick  and  tough  as  a 
mule's  hide.  That  means  WEAR — 
amazing  long  wear. 

When  vou  sink  vour  feet  in  a  oair 
of  Lambertville  Arctics,  Boots  or 
Shoes,  it  is  just  like  planting  them  in 
an  upholstered  chair.  We  take  special 
care  on  the  outside  to  keep  your  feet 
dry  and  on  the  inside  to  keep  'em 
comfortable. 

LAMBERTVILLE 

^RUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 

is  made  in  four  brands  of  various  grades 
at  prices  to  suit  all  requirements. 
"Snag-Proof,"  illustrated  here,  has 
seven  thicknesses  of  pure  Para  rubber 
ground  into  the  heavy  sail  duck.  Look 
at  the  thick  sole  that  resists  wear 
and  weather  and  makes  you  feel  like 
you're  walking  on  clouds.  The  other 
three  Lambertville  brands  are  "Red- 
skin," made  of  durable  red  rub- 
ber; "L"  brand  has  a  duck 
vamp;  "Lamco"  is  pure  gum, 
with  heavy  ribs.  If  you 
don't  locate  the  Lambertville 
dealer,  write  us  and  we 
i  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied.   Send  for  booklet. 

UMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

''  Lambertvilitt,  N.  J. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  9,  1916. 

This  week  the  Hebrew  trade  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  celebration  of  their  New  Year's 
holiday  season.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
markets  were  unusually  quiet  and  dull  in 
most  Jines.  Potatoes  were  the  one  exceptiou. 
Until  the  close  of  Wednesday's  market,  prices 
continued  around  $1.25  and  $1.3U  per  bushel 
for  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Maine  stock  at  the  cars.  On  Thursday  there 
were  48  cars  on  the  track.  The  inarket  be- 
came very  strong  and  somewhat  excited  as  the 
day  advanced  with  prices  mounting  to  $1.40 
per  bushel.  This  condition  prevailed  to  the 
end  of  the  week  and  the  market  is  opening 
strong  for  this  week.  Receipts  will  probably 
increase  in  the  next  few  days  and  the  market 
decline  slightly.  Advices  from  producing  cen- 
ters are  to  the  effect  that  50  percent  of  the 
crop  has  already  been  sold.  Indications 
would  suggest  a  higher  market  thru  thQ  ap- 
proaching   winter    months. 

White  potatoes  hauled  from  Jersey  in  %• 
bushel  baskets  are  selling  at  90c  to  $1  and 
second  grades  at  65  to  75  cents.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes are  in  fainiy  good  supply  and  selling  at 
60  to  70  cents  per  % -bushel  basket. 
Yegeteblea 

Tomatoes  are  in  light  receipt  and  varying 
widely  in  quality.  Growers  are  clearing  out 
their  crop  and  the  markets  are  heavy  with 
green  stock.  The  best  qualities  of  ripe  to- 
matoes are  selling  chiefly  at  85  cents  to  $1 
per  % -bushel  basket.  Poorer  grades  are 
moving  out  as  low  as  3i5  cents.  Oreen  to- 
matoes are  in  fair  demand  at  25  to  40  cents 
per  basket. 

Receipts  of  both  lima  beans  and  green 
beans  are  falling  oflf,  altho  in  the  early  pa/t 
of  the  ^last  week  green  beans  were  in  heavy 
fupply.  Lima  beans  are  in  good  demand  at 
85  cents  to  |1  per  % -bushel  basket.  Green 
beans  are  moving  out  better  at  60  cents  per 
% -bushel  basket  than  one  week  ago  when  thu 
market  was  heavily  stocked  and  prices  rang- 
ea  from  25  to  40  cents. 

Pennsylvania  root  crops  are  increasing  in 
supply  and  meeting  with  good  demand.  Yel- 
low turnips  are  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bfsket  and  carrots  at  65  to  75  cents.  The  de- 
mand for  these  products  has  been  in  excess  of 
thf   supply. 

York  State  cabbage  is  continuing  firm  at 
the  record  price  of  $50  per  ton.  Lettuce  from 
that  state  is  continuing  to  command  $1.5U 
to  $1.75  per  box  of  two  dozen  heads  for  the 
best  grades;  other  marks  moving  at  75  cents 
to  ?].2.-j.  Onioiis  are  in  rather  moderate  de- 
mand but  are  being  hold  firmly  at  the  pri. -j 
of  .$2.1*5  to  $2.50  per  100-lb.  bag.  Hamper 
stock  is  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25. 
Fralto 

The  market  for  apples  has  been  only  fair 
with  good  stock  in  moderate  demand.  Receipts 
.ire  averaging  from  30  to  40  cars  daily,  i.\e 
bulk  of  receipts  coming  from  West  Virginia. 
There  have  been  several  marks  of  extra  fancy 
Jonathans  offered  and  sales  are  from  $4.o0 
to  $5  per  barrel.  Number  two  grades  moved 
oui  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  in  standard  barro:B. 
Some  Stayman  Winesap  apples  in  No.  1  coii- 
uiiion  were  boid  at  ;f3.2o  to  $3.60  at  Ihe 
dose  of  last  week.  'This  variety  does  not 
meet  with  greatest  demand  until  four  or  six 
weeks  later  in  the  season.  Receipts  oi 
Grimes  Golden  have  been  running  good  with 
prices  around  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel.  Several 
marks  of  Grimes  slightly  inferior  in  quality 
were  sold  at  $3  per  barrel  early  in  the  week. 
Second  grades  are  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.75. 
Wealthy  apples  are  ranging  in  price  from  $3 
to  $3.50  with  a  very  few  marks  selling  at 
$3.75.  Fancy  York  Imperials  are  selling  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  and  the  receipts  of  Ganos  have 
been  going  out  at  similar  prices. 

Peaches  from  York  State  continue  in  good 
demand  with  receipts  light  and  varying  great- 
ly in  condition.  Practically  all  stock  now 
offered  has  been  in  storage  and  some  of  tnis 
stock  is  arriving  in  soft  condition.  Elbertas 
in  the  round  bushel  baskets  are  selling  at 
$1.40  to  $1.65.  The  poorer  qualities  sold  at 
85c  to  $1.25. 

Seckel  pears  in  bushel  baskets  from  New 
York  State  are  in  good  demand  at  $1.75  to 
$2.2.>;  Bartietts  at  $1.50  to  $2;  SK^ldons, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Grapes  in  the  4-pound  bas- 
ket are  selling  at  10  to  12  cents  and  the 
20-pound  baskets  at  40  to  50  cents  for  both 
Niagara  and  Concord  varieties. 
Potdtry 

The  demand  on  live  jxiultry  has  been  very 
much  lessened  since  requirements  for  ihe 
Jewish  holidays  were  satisfied  early  in  the 
last  week.  Live  fowl  of  the  best  quality  is 
at  17  to  19  cents  per  pound  and  old  roosters 
at  14  to  15  cents.  Spring  chickens  were 
selling  slowly  at  17  to  18  cents  and  White 
Leghorns    at    15    to    17    cents. 

Dressed  poultry  has  been  running  in  light 
supply,  especially  the  most  desirable  sizes. 
Fresh  killed,  fancy  selected  fowl  weighing 
upwards  of  five  pounds  each  sold  at  24 
cents  per  pound.  Stock  of  from  4%  to  5 
pounds  apiece  at  23%  cents;  four  pounds 
average,  23  cents.  Lighter  weights  sold  at 
the  range  of  20  to  22  cents.  Old  roosters 
were  well  sold  out  at  16  cents.  Roasting 
chickens  weighing  7  pounds  and  over  to  the 
pair  sold  for  24  to  2."j  cents  per  pound.  Broil- 
ers weighing  3  to  4  pounds  per  pair  were  in 
strong  demand  at  24  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
Fancy  Jersey  broilers  went  out  largely  at  30 
to  32  cents.  Nearby  spring  ducks  are  in 
light  supply  and  went  out  promptly  at  20  to 
21   cents   per   pound 

mv  ^^^^ 

There  appears  to  be  a  perpetual  demand 
for  strictly  fine  fresh  eggs  and  a  supply  far 
inadequate  for  the  market.  .Storaue  stoik 
is  meeting  with  good  outlet  and  prices  arc 
holding  firm.  Nearby  extras  are  selling  at  39 
cents  per  dozen;  nearby  seconds  29  to  ;H2 
cents.  Fancy  selected  "  candled  fresh  eggs 
were  jobbed  out  at  44  to  46  cent's  per  dozen. 

— Selniiirad. 


Pennsytvanta  Farmer 


October  14,  l^lj 


|l.l0@1.30  per  bu.  Lettuce,  7@10c  a  head. 
Cabbage,  3@10c  a  head.  Beets,  3@5c  a 
bunch.  Radishes,  4@5c  bunch.  Onions,  3c 
bunch;  10(ij/12c  %-pk.  Lima  beans,  15  @ 
20c  quart.  Soup  beans,  10(n)12c  qt.  Lard, 
n<iClSc  lb.  Beans,  12®  15c  Mi-pk.  Peas,  20c 
%-pk.  Corn,  15  Co) 20c  a  dozen.  Tomatoes,  5 
,@10c  a  box.  Celery,  2@10c  a  bunch.  Cu- 
ket.  Plums,  10c  box.  Pears,  10@15c  %-pk. 
Kggplants,    3@5c   each.      Peppers,    15c  dozen. 

Fruit. — Apples,  12@25c  a  Vipk. ;  7@10c 
a  box.  Peaches,  10c  ^  box;  $l(a  1.50  a  bas- 
ki.t    I'.uniB.   lOt   a  box.  Pears,   10^  15c    V6-pk. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.55;  corn, 
$1;  oats,  65c;  rye,  95c;  bran,  $1.60  cwt. ; 
middlings,    $1.85    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.48; 
corn,  93c;  oats,  50c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $30  per 
ton;  middlings,  $35  per  ton. 


NEW   YOBK    FBODUOE 


FHII^D£IJ>HIA  LIVE  STOCK 


To:nj  Tor  week 
Previous  week 
Calves. — Total 


Sheep  and 

Lambs 

8,060 

9,821 


Hogs 

5.71  > 
5.957 


YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET 


York,    Pa.,   October   9,    1916. 

There  was  no  a)>i>recialile  change  in  jirii  es 
over  last  week.  Corn,  iKjssildy,  seems  a  iit- 
lie  slower,  but  imtatoes,  apples,  cabbage  and 
lettuce    are    all   firmer. 

Kggs. — 34rtt36c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — C-ountry,  30ro)32c  lb;  separator,  32 
r</ 3.'>r   lb.      Milk,    0   cents   per  quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  \4(<i  Kic  lb;  springers,  18c 
lb.    Dressed.    50(a;90   cent*   each. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  9,  1916. 

Receipts  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
evening,    October    7: 

Beef 

Cattle 

.2,838 

.  .2,975 

receipts    of    calves    for    this 
week  were  2,066  against   1.524   last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — There  was  a  shade  of  im- 
provement prevailing  and  with  moderate  but 
ample  shipments  of  cattle  from  the  Virginias 
and  Kentucky  on  sale  prices  were  steadily 
held.  Bulls  and  cows  of  the  desirable  kinds 
brought  full  rates,  with  calves  that  were 
choice  realizing  former  values.  Heavyweights 
were  not  eagerly  sought  after  and  closed  a 
trifle    easier. 

Best    steers    .?9.00(?i)9.25 

flfioice     8.75(a;9.00 

Good      8.25(?i)8.50 

Medium     7.50(0)8.00 

Common     7.00rtTf!7.25 

Bulls      .'..50(3)7.00 

Pat    cows    4.75(?£6.50 

Thin   cows    3.00@4.50 

Veal    Calves. — 

Exceptional    lots    $13.00(?i)  13.50 

Good  to  choice 12.00(3)12.50 

Medium     9.50(3)  10.00 

Common    8.00(3)    9.00 

Southerns 6.00(3)11.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sheen  were  keeping 
about  steady  all  along  the  line,  while  heavy 
fat  ewes  and  extra  fine  Iambs  were  higher.  De- 
mand  was   normal. 

WhI  'lers,  extra $   8.00  ,^ 

Choice     7.50(3) 

Good 7.25(3) 

Medium 6.50(3) 

Common    3.50(fB 

Ewes,  heavy,   fat    6.75(3) 

Lambs,    extras    10.75  (??  11.00 

Good  to  choice 10.00(3)  10.50 

^Pdium     9.00(3)    9.75 

Common    7.50(3)    8.00 

Hogs. — With  a  slight  settling  in  values  the 

market    was    well    cleaned    up.    Quotations    for 

westerns,    as    to    size    and     quality,     $11.20(3) 

11.40     gross     weight     and     $14(314.25     net 

weielit. 

City  Dressed  Stork.— All  varieties  of  first- 
class  meats  commanded  full  prices,  with  trade 
of  a  seasonable   charai-ter. 

Steers    ]  i 

Heifers    jo 

Cows .  .  .  8 

Veal    calves    14 

Extra    calves    is 

.■Southerns  and  barnyards 11 

Country    dressed    . 14 

Extras 17 

Sheep    ..'..'.  14 

Extra  wethers ,[  16 

TiSmbs     '[  16 

Extra   lambs , ,  ig 


more  on  the  coarse  grades  which  weire  slow 
sale  at  low  prices,  lleifers  in  liberal  supply 
and  sold  at  about  the  same  decline  as  steers. 
Cows  generally  35c  lower  on  all  grades.  Bulls 
steady  on  all  grades.  Best  fresh  cows  steady, 
other  grades  and  springers  slow.  Today's 
cattle  supply  totaled  90  loads;  demand  only 
moderate  but  general  market  steady  to  strong. 

Good   to    choice    $8.85@9.00 

Good,   1300  to   1400  lb 8.35@8.65 

Medium  to  good,   1200  to  1300  llj.   7.50 


Tidy,    1050   to    1150   lb. 


7.75( 


Fair  to   medium,    1000  to  1100  lb.   6.50( 


8.00 
7.50 
7.00 
5.00 
7.25 


Hogs 14%(S 

PITTSBURGH   LIVE    STOCK 


(3)15 

(3)  13 14 

(3)12% 

(3)16 

(3) 

(»13 

(3)15 

(S) 

(»15 

(3) 

(3)17 

(a 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  9,    1916. 

(  attle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
\.U)  loads  compared  with  140  loads  the  week 
before.  With  the  continued  liberal  receiptR 
and  lowir  markets,  our  inarket  ruled  very 
slow    and    draggy,    with    t.rices    generally    2.")p 


8.00 
8.00 
7.10 
6.50 
6.00 
6.75 


New  York  City,   October  9,   1916. 

Butter  declines  %  cent  today  and  the  mar- 
ket is  unsettled.  Trading  in  cheese  is 
lighter  and  market  is  quieter.  The  prices 
of  eggs  vary  from  day  to  day  and  the  trade 
is  lighter.  Dressed  poultry  quiet  but  tone  is 
firm  for  choice  grades.  Live  poultry  fairly 
active.  While  the  receipts  of  apples  are 
heavy,  the  demand  is  good  and  tone  is  firmer 
for  best  grades.  Potato  prices  are  fairly  well 
maintained,    altho   the   receipts  are  heavier. 

Butter.. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
pound,  3'5c;  higher  soore,  35.%@36c:  thirds 
to  firsts,  31%@34%c;  state  dairy,  29@ 
34  %c;    packing    stock,    26ra>29%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  21® 
21%c;  white,  20%c;  daisies,  20%@21c; 
skims,    15@17%c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  39f<)40c; 
extra  firsts,  37@38c;  dirties,  26@29c;  near- 
by white,  fine  to  fancy,  53@56c;  ordinary  to 
good,    40C«)52c;    browns,    38@45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3@4  lbs.  to  pair,  30 
@32c;  fowls,  18@22%c;  old  roosters,  15%c; 
squabs,  $3®  5.50  per  dozen.  Spring  ducks, 
per  lb.  22c;  turkeys,  fresh  ki^ed.  25  (3)  35c. 
Guineas,  3  to  4  lbs.  per  pair,  $1.25@1.50; 
2  lbs.   per  pair,   $1   per  pair. 

Honey. — Clover,  combs.  No.  1  to  fancy,  14 
@15c  lb.;  lower  grades,  llftjlSc  lb.;  clover 
extracted,  6%(5'7%c  lb.;  buckwheat,  ex- 
tracted, 6%@7c  lb.;  southern,  extracted, 
55C3>70c  gallon;  West  Indian,  extracted,  56 
@62c  gallon. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Radiphes,  100 
bunches.  50c(3)$l.  Beans,  per  basket,  35c(g) 
$1.  Cucumbers.  $1(3)1.75  basket.  Cabbage, 
nearby.  Flat  Dutch,  $7  (a)  10  per  100;  per  ton, 
$35@40.  Onions,  per  bag,  $1.50(?ti2.50.  To- 
matoes, Jersey,  $1(3)2.50  box.  Beefs,  near- 
by, $2  per  100  bunches.  Lima  beans,  50@ 
75c  per  basket.  Squash  75c(3)$2.25  per 
barrel.  Potatoes,  Long  Island,  $4®  4.25  per 
bag;    Jersey,    $3.25@3.75. 

.\pples. — ^Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl.,  $1.75® 3; 
Wolf  River,  $1.75@3.50:  Mcintosh,  $1.75® 
5;  Northwestern  Greening,  $1.75(3)4;  Alex- 
ander, $1.75® 3. 75;  Jonathan,  $2® 5;  York 
Imperial,  $1.75@3;  Virginia  mixed  sorts, 
$1.75®  3;  Gravenstein,  $1.75(»4:  Maiden's 
Blush,  $2®3.50;  Wealthy,  $2®  3.75;  Fall 
Pippin,  $1.50@4;  Holland  Pippin,  $1.50(8 
4.00. 

Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,  19c; 
prime,  18@18%c;  fair  to  good,  15%@16o', 
coarse,  heavy,  13®14c;  buttermilks,  12® 
13c;  grassers,   ll®12c. 


Fair,    900   to    1000   lb 6.25( 

Common,    700    to    900    lb      5.00( 

Rough,    half-fat    1000    to    1300    lb.   5.50( 
Common   to  good  fat  oxen    ......    4.00® 6.00 

Common  to  good  fat   bulls .'>.00@6.75 

Common  to  good  fat  cows 4.00®  6.25 

Heifers,    700    to    1100   lb 5.00@7.75 

Bologna    cows    .  .«. 3.50@4.00 

Fresh  cows  and  springers   $25®  85 

Calves. — Veal  calves  fair  supply  and  mar- 
ket steady.  There  were  600  head  of  calves 
received  today;  market  about  steady. 

Veal    calves    $9.50@13.00 

Heavy  and  thin  calves    5.00®    8.50 

Hogs. — The  supply  during  the  week  has 
been  liberal  and  the  mid-week  sales  were 
aliout  $1  per  cwt.  below  Monday's  prices;  but 
with  lighter  supply  and  better  demand  the 
market  closed  50c  per  cwt.  below  Monday's 
prices.  Today's  receipts  of  hogs  were  40 
double-deck  loads;  market  10c  higher  on 
heavy  hogs;  other  grades  steady. 

Prime    heavy    $10.00® 

Heavy  mixed    9.90® 

Prime    medium    weights    9.85® 

Best    heavy    Yorkers     9.85® 

Light    Yorkers     9.45® 

Good    pigs    9.00@9.25 

Common   to   good    roughs    rt.50®9.00 

Stags     7.00®7.50 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  suj.ply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  ruled  fair  all  week;  sheep  ruled 
steady  while  handy  weight  lambs  sold  a  little 
firmer  than  Monday's  prices.  Sheep  and  lamb 
rtceii.ts  today  numbered  10  double-deck 
loads;  demand  fair.  Market  active  and  high- 
er on  lambs  and  strong  on  sheep. 
Prime  wethers   (95  to  100  lb.)  ..  $7.80®    8.00 

Good    mixed     7.50®    '7.85 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    5.75®    6.75 

Culls    and   common    3.50(ZJ    5.00 

Culls   to   choice   lambs    7.00(^10.75 


PHILADELPHIA    HAY   AND   GRAIN 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  October  9,  1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  desirable  grades  of  hay  at  prices  steady 
with  last  week.  Offerings  are  moderate  and 
there  is  little  inducement  to  hurry  shipments. 
Straw  is  steady.  Loose  hay  sells  at  85  to  95 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  pure  timothy;  80 
to  90  cents  for  mixed  and  75  to  85  cents  for 
straw. 

iGrains. — Wheat  has  advanced  about  3 
cents  per  bushel  during  the  week.  There  is 
a  fajr  exjwrt  demand  and  outside  advices 
are  favorable.  Offerings  of  corn  are  moder- 
ate and  the  market  rules  steady  but  trade  is 
quiet.  The  oat  market  is  quiet  but  steady 
under  moderate  offerings. 

Hay. — No.  1  new  timothy,  medium  bales, 
$17.o0®18;  No.  2  do..  $16®16.50;  No.  3 
do.,  $14®  15.  New  clover,,  light  mixed,  $16.50 
@17;  No.  1  do.,  $15®  15.50;  No.  2  do., 
$13.50®14.50. 

Straw. — No.    1    straight    rye,    $13.50®  14; 

......     _     K^^.,     iyx-.c/u>ij,  J.U  ,     i'w.     1-     lougieu     »>e, 

$11.50®  12;  do.,  2,  $10®  10. 50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $9®  9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8®  8.50.  No.  1 
oat  straw,   $9®9.50;   No.   2   do.,   $8@8.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $1.52(al.o5  No.  3 
red,  $1.52®)1.55;  rejected  A,  $1.48@1.51; 
rejected  B,  $1.44@1.47. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  98%®99%c;  steam- 
er VL.low.  9'i'/nii'98%  ;  No.  3  yellow,  95% 
®96%c;    No.    4    yellow,    92%®93%c. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  54®54%c;  No.  3  do., 
53%®  53c;  No.  4  do.,  51@52c;  standard 
white,   53%® 54c;  sample  oats,   48®49c. 

Feed. — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $28.50 
®29;    spring    bran,    do.,    $28(3)28.50. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $6.50® 7.00- 
straight.  $7.00®7.50;  patents,  $7.50(^8.00; 
city  mills,  patent.  $9.00® 9.25;  regular  grades 
$6.75®  7.00.      Rye    flour,    $6.50®  7    per    bbl. 

PITTSBUBOH  HAY  AND  GBAIN 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  9,  1916. 
Hay. — Receipts  have  droj.ped  off  consider- 
ably within  the  last  few  days.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing  they  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
Strictly  No.  1  timothy  and  No.  1  clover  are 
exceptionally  scarce,  in  fact  there  is  little 
of  either  coming  in  while  the  demand  is 
urgent.  On  the  whole  the  market  looks 
good.  No.  1  timothy,  $15.25®  15.50 ;  No  2 
\'P'?}}'y'  913(0)1^;  No.  3  timothy,  $11.50(3- 
12.o0;  No.  1  light  mixed,  $13.25®  13.75 ;  No. 
1  clover  mixed,  $13.75@14.25 ;  No.  2  clover 
?}'^^'    ^12®  12.50;    No.    1    clover,    $13.75® 

iifP^Ar^?;  ^x?'"''^'"'  *M®12:  No.  3  prairie. 
$10.50®  11;    No.    4   prairie,    $8. 75® 9. 75 

Straw — Slightly  better  demand  coupled 
with  light    receipts   have  given    the    market    a 

!^T-Io^''l'!15-  W"-  ^  "*'•  *«-25®8.50;  No.  2 
oat,  $8® 8. 2d;  No.  1  wheat,  $8.25® 8.50;  No 

No:^2^r^e.%^5^.  ^^^  '  '''''  ^'■''<^'''' 
Ear  Corn. — There  is  an  excellent  demand 
for  ear  corn  with  little  or  none  arriving;  mar- 
ket has  advanced.  No.  2  yellow,  99c®$l; 
No  3  ye  low  95Wi97c;  No.  2  high  mixed,  97 
('(98c;  No.  2  mixed,  95@96c. 

Oats.— Demand  only  normal.  Market  ad- 
vanced in  sympathy  with  western  markets. 
No.   2   white,   52V<Cn52%c;   Standard,  51%® 

48  V^J^^oi  *'"'.?'  51%®51%c;  No.  4  white. 
48%®49%c;    Sample     (white    oats)     45  %  (?,. 


Oats. — No.    3    white,    53  54®53%c;    No    i 

52'Ji®53%c;   ordinary    to   fancy,    54U(a).^R. 

Rye.— $1.33.  '»wooc. 


NEW  YOBK  HAT  AND   OBAIN 

New   York   City,    October  9.    1916 
Hny    and     Straw. — The     hay     market    goes 
aong    without    imi>rovement.    Prices    are    low 
at    river    points    and    this    curtails    buying    at 

n'on'nf^?'"^"-.  '^''•"^  ^»«  "  f«rthcr\educ 
lion  of  $1   per  ton  in  quotations. 

(,rain.s,— Wheat  is  firm  to  a  little  higher, 
.the  export  market  is  apuarently  firm.  There 
is  no  improvement  in  the  Argentine  wheat 
prospect.s,  which  helps  the  local  market. 
.1  here  is  some  talk  of  Canada  commandeer- 
ing  her   crop,    but    this   is   doubted    bv   market 

VtllZ  n\  ^*"""  •«, '!"'•''  at  al'Oiit  steady 
prices.     Oats  are  steady  but  not  active 

10  "t?"  o  "1'^®  hales.  No.  1  timothv,  $17(3) 
M»:  No.  2.  $16(3^18;  No.  3  $14®  ir.;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $16^17;  lower  grade,  $10frr 
j4.    No.  1   clover  clear,   $15®  16 

iNo    2,   $14.      Oat   straw,   $8(3)9 

/'£.** — ^^      ^    Northern,    $l.,S4!)i4;    No.    2 


PHILADEItPHIA    DAIBT    MABKET 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  9,  lOig, 
There  was  a  decline  of  %  cent  per  pound 
on  butter  in  this  market,  due  to  outside  tj. 
vices.  Dealers  had  little  difficulty  in  cleanioi 
uc  the  M.jplv  ot  .all  grades  of  soiij  ijaclii>ii 
creamery  at  the  decline.  The  demand  (or 
seconds  is  particularly  good.  Ladles  aad 
packing  stock  are  steadily  held  under  aaaw 
supplies  and  a  fair  demand.  Prints  are  1 
up  the  supply  of  all  grades  of  solid  packed 
but  all  fancy  goods  are  well  cleaned  up  at 
revised  figures.  There  is  a  fair  demand  (or 
cheese  and  the  market  rules  firm  with  light 
offerings. 

Butter. — Solid  packed  creamery,  fancy  ip^, 
cials,  37 %c;  extra,  ^5%®36%c;  extra  flrsij 
34®  35c;  seconds,  32®  33c;  ladle  packed! 
extras,  37®  38c;  do,,  firsts,  35®  36c;  do 
seconds,  33®  34c;  special  fancy  brands  of 
prints,   42@4>5c. 

Cheese. — Hew  York  full  cream,  fan«y 
21%®21%c;  fair  to  good  20%@21c;  part 
skims,    11®  19c.  ' 


NEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 


New   York  City,    October  9,    1916. 

The  preliminary  steps  toward  settling  the 
milk  strike  last  week  consisted  of  meetings 
of  the  distributors  and  representatives  of  the 
dairymen,  with  the  Mayor,  and  the  opening 
of  an  investigation  by  the  Attorney  General'j 
office.  Desjiite  receipts  of  milk  from  Maine, 
Canada,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  supply  (ell 
off  to  38%  percent  of  the  normal  on  Friday. 
The  Health  Department  brought  120,000 
quarts  of  milk  from  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Albany,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh 
and  Montreal  for  the  use  of  the  babies  of  the 
city.  The  Borden  company  on  Thursday  an- 
nounced that  it  would  pay  the  price  demanded 
by  the  Dairymen's  League  for  October,  and 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  followed  suit. 
It  refused,  however,  to  enter  into  a  six 
months \  contract  to  continue  the  Dairymen'i 
League's  rates,  but  said  it  would  ask  for  an 
immediate  investigation  by  the  city  to  de- 
termine what  the  situation  demanded. 

Late  Friday  night,  following  an  all-day  aei- 
sion,  the  representatives  of  twelve  of  the  small- 
er companies  handling  about  one-third  of  the 
city's  supply  agreed  to  give  a  six  months' 
contract  at  the  rates  suggested  by  the  Dairy- 
men's League.  It  was  also  provided  that  a 
committee,  one  member  to  bu  named  by  the 
distributors,  a  second  by  the  producers,  and 
these  two  fo  name  a  third,  should  study  all 
the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution 
of  milk  and  determine  a  price  fair  to  both 
sides.  This  is  to  bo  adopted  when  determin- 
ed, and  is  intended  to  protect  the  smaller  deal- 
ers "who  fear  that  an  increase  in  price  will 
mean  bankruptcy.  The  investigation  is  not 
to  begin  until  after  election  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate politics.  The  companies  participating  in 
this  agreement  were  the  Central  Dairy,  the 
Empire  State,  the  Clover  Farms,  the  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  the  Standard,  the  New  York 
Dairy  Produce,  Zellner  Brother,  Inc.,  J.  C. 
hlder  &  Coi-.pauy,  High  Ground,  E.  Q. 
Haviland,  Ullman  &  Hauk. 

This  step  was  followed  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  same  terms  by  practically  all  the  deal- 
ers except  the  "Big  'Three",  handling  about 
51  'percent  of  the  cit*'*?  "u*".*!*'.  Th"  c'os^- 
panies  at  this  writing  which  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
are  the  Borden,  the  Sheffield  Farms,  the  Mu- 
tual-McDermott  and  the  R.  F.  Stevens.  It 
was  jiromised  that  a)>out  70  i)ercent  of  New 
York's  usual  supply  would  reach  New  York 
tonight.  H.  N.  Halock,  of  the  Borden  Com- 
pany, threw  out  the  hint  that  his  company 
might  bring  a  large  number  of  cows  to  Flush- 
1114.    I.oii:;  ii-ii-nd.  and  produce  milk  for  ila\:\l. 

The  dairymen  are  talking  al>out  fighting 
these  companies  by  either  establishing  .co- 
operative pasteurizing  plants  in  the  .Borden 
territory,  or  buying  at  the  Borden  plants,  and 
selling  milk  thru  the  New  York  grocers  at  i 
cents  a  ^uart.  Owing  to  the  confusion  last 
week  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  figures  o( 
receijits  over  all  roads,  but  the  information 
available  indicates  the  total  for  the  week  ii 
al>out   half   the  usual  amount. 


ELGIN    BUTTER    MABKEV 


Elgin,    111.,   October    7,    1916. 
Butter  was  higher  today,  sa4es   being  made 
at  34%  cents  per  jMiund;  25  tubs  were  sold  at 
that    figure. 


INTEB-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  price  of  milk  for  October, 
1916  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


TOBACCO    MABKET 


There  was  no  change  in  market  values  dur- 
ing the  week,  the  principal  feature  being  an 
ai>parcnt  cessation  in  the  buying  movement. 
Now  that  the  crop  is  housed  and  known  to  be 
large  and  of  excellent  quality,  there  is  IbjS 
speculative  influence  in  market  circles  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
simply  a  matter  of  adjusting  prices  u|>on  a 
basis  of  past  sales  until  late  in  the  season 
when  the  few  who  have  still  refused  to  sell 
will  get  either  more  or  less,  but  not  the  same 
as  those  who  are  selling  now.  The  week  w»» 
characterized  by  a  continuation  of  excellent 
curing  weather,  the  dry,  warm  days  and  cool 
nights  being  just  what  is  needed  for  the  pur- 
jiosc.  The  earlier  cuttings  are  well  near 
cured  and  show  excellent  quality.  So  far 
there  has  been  no  damage  by  pole  burn. 
The  general  interest  in  the  present  situation 
is  reflected  in  the  number  of  new  tobacco 
sheds  which  were  built  this  year  and  again 
in  the  price  of  farm  lands,  which  ranges  liiith 
in  all  instances,  many  farms  changing  hands 
at  $200  to  $300  per  acre  and  one  was  sold 
at  $335  per  acre.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  of 
unusual  worth  but  tliere  are  many  other  i" 
the  "garden  spot"  fully  as  good  and  possi- 
bly   better. 

When  tobacco  is  freed  from  nicotine  and 
whiskey  from  alcohol,  we  shall  have  less  agi 
tatlon.  The  latter  may  never  come  true.  I'"' 
the  former  seems  near  at  hand,  as  shown 
by  rejiorts  of  exi)eriinent  of  nicotine  redii'" 
tion  to  as  low  as  one  percent.  On  the  aver- 
age. I'eiinsylyania  seedleaf  contains  altout 
3.5  percent  of  the  deadly  property.  .\t  the 
same  station  the  relative  value  of  the  Hlaneli 
ter  strain  has  again  proven  a  i>opulur  f- 
ture.  It  has  l>een  gi>own  in  comparison  w 
some   twenty   strains    and    is   easily   the    leailif 


little  atory.  It's  hi|kly  in- 
teradios.  (re*  aodia  woriK 
mooeir  to  you.  Alao  fal 
parlioulara  about  tlw  wWa- 


ly-koowo 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

Unndiest   Article   On   The  Farm 
CMt  Iron  Hoa  Trouahj.,  .tc. 

,    T.  h,w  55000  farmera  are  makinj  .Blt|«r  Pr»- 

c.'^C«Hi»«  Feed  Co.»  a.d  Avoidi-*  b««..e 
f '••  V"',  okad  lead.     Write  today  aura. 

"  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

321  Tecumieh.  Michijaa 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  depart  inent  Is  free  to  our  sub- 
Bcrll>er8.  Each  conimunlcutloa  should  state  history 
and  Byniptoma  uf  the  cose  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  uf  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  put>- 
llahed.  We  cannot  make  reply  liy  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  must  valuable  columns  ot  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  C'llpplnea  from 
this  column,  when  i)roi)erly  preserved  andclassl- 
flcd,  make  one  of  the  moot  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


wmcmstm 
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W  Reduces   Strained,  Puffy  Ankles 

■  Lymphanptis,    Poll   EvU.    FUtuto 

■  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  LameneM 
^1  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  GtttS, 
^m  Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
Ms       ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

^mK'  [NON-POI8ONOU8] 

^^  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hjirand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
«  00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 

ARCORBINE,  JR..  inUtepUc  liniment  for  mankind  X*- 
!I5.  StiSni   Ptlnfut    Knotted.   Swollen   Velni.   Milk  Uf. 
S^.  Co.ce'ntr.ted-only  .  few  drop.  requUed  «  .n  .ppU- 
^„     Price  SI  per  bottle  »t  deslert  of  delivered. 
S?M0UN0.P.S>.F..154feirDleSt..8orlnQneld.l(la8a. 


I  Hogs 


ajiimimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

^"Tankagel 

Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  S 

S     carry    fattening.      Experiment  = 

£     station  reports  show  that  tank-  = 

S     age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  S 

5     feed  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  £ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

■■      is  carefully  Btcrilized,   especially   pre-  ■; 

S      Dared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  — 

S      money  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  frona  s 

S      manufacturer  and  save  money.     Pnoee  S 

5      on  request.  S 

5  D.B.  MARTIN  CO.,     Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 

niiiiiliiiiiiilllllllllllliillllllliliillllilllKr 


MINERiVli 


mu&i^ 


,ov«r' 

HELAVE^ySam 

^COMPOUND 


Tim  ^    ^ 

B Vackwe  Buarantoed  to   give,  satisf action  or  monej 

back    $1  Package  Bofficlcnt  for  ordinary  cnaes. 
Wm.  HEME  BEMEDt  CO..  408  Fourth  »«..  PHUburi,  H 

iitMiiii iii>MiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMitittiuiiiMi(iiiiiniii)iiniiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiluiU»| 


1  Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  S^^-"'  | 

i  fiervtcealJe  Hoars— Bred  gllta.  ,  ...._     = 

I  J.CARL  J K\V KIT,  Mason  Mlch.   1 

i.i.Hiiiiiitiiitiin>liHMitiiiiMiiiiiiiiii mil iiiiiii I iiiiiiliiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHi'S 


LARGE  BERI<SHiRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Seventy  9ole<'toil  fall  boiird  wclKhlnB  In  k'rowing  rig, 
not  fat,  225  to  320  poundB  at  six  and  Heven  months. 
Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You  cannot  buy 

bigger  or  better  ones.    Hend  for  list.         „      ^       „    „ 
H.C.AH.B.  HARPENDINO.  Box  45,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites &0. 1.  C't.  ft'erfr^'-Hut'..'}^ 

tlon  «ntl  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  FN!  EHPKISE 

DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,    Prop..  Troy,  Pa. 

C«n.  Reg.   P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres  and  O.  Wbltee, 
OWme  Large  strains,  all  ai^ee,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
sows,  isrvleeboars.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
P.  F  HAMILTON,  CochranvlUe,   Pa. 


Leather  Halter  gJSl lAST-^l^p^ 

PntDMONT  CO.  N.  PhUadsfphl*  P.  C  Pa. 


U».»^U:_.r..  Xl^nr.^^  white  belted  beauties.  Ser- 
nampnire  l>Oars  vicable  age  and  younger 
Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Box  2.  Blrd-ln-Hand.  Pa. 


Registered    Berkshires 

EDWIN  B.  MAULK.  CoaU^svllle.    Pa 


Urgi  Berkshire  Swine  p'rYc^^^""^  Highorade 

KOMK  FARM, 


_  reasonable.  Write 
Center  Valley.  Pa. 


WAR    has  raised  the  price    of  everything  but  our 

»»riiv    large  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

WILL  H.  TOPK.  n.  n.  3.  Carrollton,  Ohio. 


0  T  P  pigs  sired  by  6001b.  Joe  .5333.  from  good 
v/.  1.  Kj.  go^H  4  HOWS  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.  $7 
e«ch.  C.  E.  CASSF.I,,  R.  D.  l.Hershey.  Pa. 


Fprretc    /ni.   QqIo        KIther  color,  bred   from 
erreiS   lor   Saie    workers.    Write  for  prices. 
L  T.  LECKY.  Holmesvllle,  Ohio. 


9nnn    1?<>..«r>4.o       They  hustle  rnfs  and  rabbits, 
*UUU    r  erreiS    Price  llst  *  bookin  mailed  free. 
^f.  E.  KNAPP,  ROf-HESTKR,  OHIO. 


niirr»/»i3  Choice  spring  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
L»urOL.S  hrcd  gilts.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  akin.  Pedl- 
nwslurnlshed;  write  I, D.Jackson, R.n. 10 Van  Wert.O 


1)prL-o1i;»<^o    Young  Iwars  and  gilts  for  sale.^  Two 
"CI  lisiiiro  sowshrcil  Aug   farrow; 


SU.SSKX  nKRK.SlilRi;  FARM, 


price  $.■?  .5  each. 
Dugaboro,    Del, 


Bellevue  FarmDurocs  i:^^l'^s^.'^^^,^r. 

Apr.  toAtig.    Walter  T.  Wood,  Conto.svllle   R  D,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  "•^'""•'  ^^''^ 

tewl  or  no  pay. 


faction  guaran- 
W    S    JOHNSON,    Berwick,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

,  All  ages.    Keglstercd  free.    Jersey  bulls. 

J    A.  BOAK.  Route  4.        NEWCASTI.E.    PA. 


ReRistered  lierk.shircs  SlTbofh  scTi^^.i'^ 

prices.  w.  J.  McCONNELL.      Oxford.  Pa. 


n    T    /'■'     l>;„i.    Silver     Stniln.  »'t.  each  when  8 
y-   I.  V    .    I  I^S  weeks  old.    RoiflHlereil  free. 
BRUUAKER  BROS.,         R.  2,       MIffllntown..      Pft. 


Bunches  on  Lojra. — I  have  two  shoats 
out  of  a  litter  of  five  that  have  hard 
Lunches  on  legs  and  are  so  sore  that 
they  can  hardly  stand.  These  two  are 
not  thriving  while  the  other  three  are 
growing  nicely.  J.  S.  L.,  Towaserd, 
Del. — Paint  bunches  with  tincture  of 
iodine  daily  and  give  each  pig  three 
grains  of  potassium  iodide  at  a  doso, 
twice  a  day. 

Influenza — Dropsical  Swelling.  —  I 
have  a  mare  that  took  sick  three  weeks 
ago  and  I  called  our  local  veterinarian 
to  see  her.  He  thought  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  influenza,  but 
she  has  only  partially  recovered.  Her 
legs  are  stocked  and  she  has  a  dropsical 
swelling  between  fore  legs  and  under 
belly.  I  gave  her  some  medicine  and 
steamed  her  with  ammonia  fumes.  I 
also  smoked  her  with  tar  fumes,  but 
nothing  seems  to  help  her.  When  she 
breathes  her  whole  body  moves,  much 
like  a  horse  that  has  heaves.  She  is 
about  20  years  old  and  has  never  had  to 
work  very  hard.  She  seems  to  have 
lost  her  appetite.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  for  her.  J.  L.  M.,  Glass- 
boro,  N.  J. — Give  her  one  dram  fluid 
extract  nux  vomica,  one  dram  tincture 
chloride  of  iron  and  three  drams  Fowl- 
er's solution  at  a  dose,  3  times  a  day. 
Give  her  a  teaspoonful  of  acetate  of 
potash  in  her  drinking  water,  twice  a 
day.  She  should  be  fed  whatever  kind 
of  food  she  craves.  The  swelling  under 
belly  and  between  fore  legs  should  be 
gently  hand  rubbed  and  perhaps  the 
legs   bandaged   in   cotton. 

Tender  Shoulder.  —  I  have  a  mule 
that  has  a  tender  spot  on  the  shoulder 
aud  when  we  use  her  the  skin  breaks 
o<pen,  causing  her  so  much  pain  that 
she  is  unable  to  work.  We  have  ap- 
plied all  different  kind  of  gall  cures,  also 
wool  fat,  without  success.  Besides,  we 
had  a  special  pad  made  with  an  open- 
ing cut  out  so  that  the  pad  would  not 
rest  on  the  sore,  but  as  soon  as  the 
mule  turned  around  the  pad  would  rub 
and  cause  it  to  fester.  One  of  our 
veterinarians  here  said  it  would  have  to 
be  cut  out,  but  I  am  afraid  it  might 
injure  the  beast  and  she  cost  me  $200. 
W.  F.  O.,  Ringoes,  N.  J. — I  am  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that  your  veterinarian 
gave  you  good  advice;  furthermore, 
there  is  no  danger  in  cutting  out  such 
a  bunch,  but  it  should  be  done  by  a 
veterinarian   of  experience. 

Navel  Infection.-^I  come  to  you  for 
advice  regarding  mare  colt  three  weeks 
old  with  bunch  on  navel  and  knee.  The 
cord  pulled  off  and  our  local  veterinar- 
ian treated  her,  but  there  is  now  a 
bunch  on  navel  and  another  ewell- 
ing  on  knee,  but  the  colt  is  appar- 
ently in  fine  health.  J.  S.,  Harford,  Md. 
— Dissolve  5  oz.  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  one-half  pint  of  clean  boiled 
water  and  paint  bunch  on  navel  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  a  hard  covering 
takes  place,  then  apply  this  lotion  oc- 
casionally. Wet  the  bunch  on  knee  with 
spirits  of  camphor,  twice  a  day. 

Fetlock  Joint  Lameness.  —  Have  a 
mare  12  years  old  that  travels  lame 
part  of  the  time.  I  believe  the  trouble 
Is  in  fetlock  joints.  D.  M.,  Hopewood, 
Pa. — Apply  equal  parts  tincture  of  iod- 
ine and  camphorated  oil  to  fetlock  joint, 
three  times  a  week.  Are  you  sure  that 
she  does  not  strike  fetlock  joint  with 
opposite  foot? 

Chronic  Stifle  Lameness. — My  mare 
has  been  lame  in  hind  leg  for  the  past 
three  months.  Our  local  veterinarian 
examined  her  and  thought  that  her  stifle 
was  injured  and  accounted  for  the- 
shrunken  condition  of  the  muscles  as 
the  result  of  her  favoring  this  leg.  She 
had  a  foal  last  May  and  has  been  bred 
again.  She  is  a  good  work  horse  and  T 
would  like  to  have  her  cured.  R.  B., 
Union,  N.  Y. — Apply  equal  parts  turpen- 
tine, aqua  ammonia  and  olive  oil  to 
stifle  and  hip,  three  times  a  week. 

Sitfast*. — I  have  a  mare  that  has  had 
sore  shoulder  for  quite  a  while.  There 
is  a  hard  bunch  on  the  face  of  this 
prowth  and  it  is  raw.  R.  G.  P.,  Shiloh. 
N.  .L — A, hunch  of  this  kind  should  bi> 
promptly  out  out,  then  shoulder  will 
g.^t  well.  Dm  GTS  u.sually  fail  to  dissolve 
ti<?sue  of  this  kind. 


=  .32,. 35,  .351  and AOl Caliber  = 

I  SMLF'LOADING  RiFLMS  | 

=  When  you  look  over  your  sights  and  see  an  = 

^  animal  like  this  silhouetted  against  the  back-  = 

^  ground,  you  like  to  feel  certain  that  your  = 

^  equipment  is  equal  to  the  occasion.    It  is,  if  = 

^  you  are  armed  with   a  Winchester  Self-  = 

=  Loader.     Not  only   does   this  rifle  shoot  = 

=  surely,  strongly  and  accurately,  but  it  gives  = 

^  you  a  chance  to  get  in  a  number  of  shots  ^ 

=  m  quick  succession.    It  is  the  rifle  of  rifles  = 

§  FOR   ALL   KINDS   OF   HUNTING  = 


hampion  X 

'TOLEDO  MADE  fOR  THE  WHOU  «MORLDlS  TRAD^  ^F  ^k 


Dependable  Spark  Pluqs 


On  eJl  Fords 


Since  1911- 


PRICE  7Sc 


Since  1911. 

Year  after  year  and  every  year  the  Ford  output  has 
been  the  largest  in  the  world. 

And  the  Champion  X  Spark  Plug  during  all  these 
years  has  been  standard  factory  equipment  on  this 
world's  record  output. 

The  only  reason  that  Fords  have  been  equipped 
with  Champion  X  Spark  Plugs  all  these  years  is  that 
they  serve  the  wonderful  Ford  motor  better  than  any 
other  plug  ever  designed  for  it. 

Remember  this  when  you  replace  the 
epark  plugs  in  your  Ford  and  see  that 
your  aealer  supplies  you  with  Champion 
"X" — ^look  for  the  name  on  the  porcelain. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Avondale  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


LAKESIDE    BERKSHIRES 

florvloe  tHmrH,  faU  itlllH  nnd  yoiiiiK  pIkh  for  sale.  Sntls- 
faollon  or  moiipy  rehiiidcd.  Spiidfor  nituloK.  Prlrew 
very  reasouable        JI.  UHIM8UAW.    Norm  East.  Pa. 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

I'lir    Hortw-H,  r.ittlo  and   SwJne, 
Price    SO  Cents  a  b*l 
C.  B.  imith  &  Co.,  NawaiK  N.  S. 
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COULD  ANY  PROPOSITION  BE  SQUARER? 


The  Manufacturers'  Outlet  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  offers  articles  listed  below,  which  you  can  have 
sent  to  your  railroad  station  for  you  to  look  over  just 
as  90U  do  artlclta  in  a  star*.  And  with  no 
obligation  to  you  just  as  when  you  view  goods  in  a 
store.    If  the  goods  satisfy  you,—  if  poo  can  «••  that 


they  are  as  good  but  cost  less  than  you  could  buy  them 
for  anywhere  else,  keep  them.  If  they  do  not  con- 
vince you,  tell  the  station-master  to  return  them. 
This  whole  investigation  on  your  part  will  obligate 
you  in  no  way  whatsoever.  We  want  you  to  tra  the 
mail-order  house  of  the  East. 


DON'T  SEND  A  CENT  WITH    YOUR   TRIAL  ORDER! 
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SAVE  HALF  ON  ROOnNG  — 59  CENTS  A  ROLL. 

This  is  the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  Real  Rubber  Roofing.  108  square  feet  in  each 
roll,  also  nails  and  cement  enough  to  lay.  This  great  bargain,  a  remnant  lot— wonderful 
values  while  they  last  Order  today  and  be  sure  you  get  yours.  Altogether  we  have  fifty 
different  kinds  of  Roofing— Bargains— Money-savers.  Write  for 
big  Roofing  book  and  samples  FREE. 
Electric  Brand         Buffalo  Brand  Queen  City  Brand 

1  PIr    9  .65  1  Ply    $1.05  I  Ply  $1.20  Guvuitved  5  yean 

JPy        .90  2  Ply       1.45  2  Ply      1.63  "10      "^^ 

3  Ply      1.20  3  Ply      1.82  3  Ply     2.00  '*       IS     *• 

Qa««B  SUto  Snvfkc*  Brand.    $2.25  Par  Roll. 


^^^^^^^^!^^^!^^!!^^^S^^^^^^ 


COMPARE  THESE  PAINT  PRICES, 

Buffalo  Red  Bam  Paint  78  Cta. 

Our  paints  will  please  you.  They 
stand  the  weather  test  —  the  hard- 
est of  all  tests.  Best  quality  in- 
gredients combined  in  right  pro- 
portions—always fresh  mixed  — 
all  sold  under  $10,000  guarantee  of 
money-back-if-not -satisfied.  Doz- 
ens of  different  kinds.  Write  today 
for  FREEpaint  book  and  color  cards 
^^^  •*•?»*       Qneen  City  Paint 

$1.35  saL  $1.95  gaL 


$3.00  WALLBOARD  at  $2.20 

Per  100  sq.  feet  of  best  IMPROVED  BUFFALO 
WALLBOARD-made  of  selected 
wood  pulp  stock,  each  layer  treat- 
ed separately  with  patented  water- 
proofing. BETTER  and  CHEA- 
PER than  LATH  and  PLASTER. 
Just  thethmg  for  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  that  unfinished  room. 
DD?JJ'  for  ycurself-big  sadiple 
FREE.  Write  for  sample  amd 
wallboard  book  today. 


GALVANIZED  FENCING 

16c  ROD 

Take  your  choice  from  27  differ- 
ent kinds  of  best  wire  fencing  at 
astonishingly  low  prices—  16c  per 
rod  up.  Can't  be  beat.  Prompt 
shipments  all  sold  under  $10,000 
guaranty  of  money-back-if-not- 
satisfied.  It  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely to  get  in  your  fencing  now 
and  save bigmoney.  Big  FENCE 
BOOK  FREE.    Write  today. 


STEEL  BATH  TUB,  $6.40 

A  beauty  for  the  money-other  bathroom  and 


P'unjbing  bargains  sold  under 
510,000  guarantee  of  money - 
back  -  if  -  not  -  pleased.  Get  big 
*1"I?^'5R5??'^v,A1so  get  book 
of  HARDWARE  BARGAINS 
and  BARGAINS  IN  TOOLS. 
Real  money-savers  for  you. 
Wme  today   for    big   books 


X 


3^ 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  h  OFF 

TiT^lU^^  *^*  LUMBER,  TRIM,  DOORS. 

WINDOWS.  Bargains  without  end.  You 
,  cannot  afford  not  to  investigate. 
Send  for  big  bargain  books 
free.  Also  send  us  lists  to 
figure.  Act  to-day— Prices  (^ 
may  increase  to-morrow,    r^ 


STEEL  DOOR  SET  45c 

We  have  everything  in  builders'  hard- 
ware. No  matter  what  you  need,  write  us 
and  get  our  prices— we  have  it.  These 
Inside  Wrought  Steel  Door  Sets  at  45c 
are  going  fast  Write  for  big  free  book 
of  Hardware  Bargains.  Hundreds  of 
guaranteed  money  savers. 
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eflXU^H.^  BANK  OF  BUFFALO 

DPuSffl'lilFl 


CAPITAL     MILLION    D0LLAR5 
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MANUFACTURER'S  OUTLET  CO 

THE  MA'l-ORDER^HOUSE  OF  THE  EAST* 
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ASK  us  TO-DAY  FOR  ANY  O^ST 

OF  THESE  SIX  FREE  BOOKS 

MARK(X)ON  BOOKS  YOU  DESIRE 

Mail  this  request  today  to  \ 

Manufacturers'  Outlet  Co. 

702  Sycamore  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y}  I 

faUefT  TwouM?^^'  \^T  ^"^^?'"^  ^^  "^"^^^"^  ^"  ^  on  the  books  ' 

(at  lett.)    1  would  hke  to  look  over  these  bargains. 

Name 


Address, 


(YOU  CAN  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  IF  YOU  WISH) 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


STEER  FEEDING  IN  THE  EAST 


Oan  I  afford  to  feed  and  fatten  steers!  This  is 
8  question  that  prcsetts  itself  to  many  men  who 
Lave  never  tried  this  phase  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
The  man  who    has  been  a   regular   feeder   of  steers 


BY   PAUL  GERLAUGH 


fed  during  the  fattening  process,  or  a  shorter  period 
is  necessary  than  if  higher  condition  were  essential. 
The  most  of  the  feeding  steers  on  the  market  now 
are  yearlings  or  two-year-olds.     Whip<h  is  preferable 


when  confronted  by  a  high  "feeder"  market,  high  understanding  that  they  arc  to  be  fed  for  one  hundred  to  feed?    It  is  usually  thought  that  young  steers  are 

priced  feeds,  or  other  uncertainties  connected   with  days  or  more  and  to  be  weighed  back  at  a  certain  more  economieal  producers  of  'beef  from  grain  than 

feeding,  asks  himself,  Can  I  afford  not  to  feed  ca4;tle  price.     The  "weighing  out"  price  should  be  at  least  are  the  older  steers.     Illinois  reports  the   following 

this  winter!  one  dollar  per  cwt.  per  100  days  over  the  "weighing  gains  per  bushel  of  corn  during  winter  feeding  from 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  farmer   should  in"  price.     Thia  assures  the  feeder  at  least  market  steers  of  different  ages.    Calves,  8.9  pounds  gain  from 


keep  cattle  on  his  ifarm.  There  are 
also  many  reasons  why  steers  are  pre- 
ferable to  dairy  cows.  Space  does 
not  permit  discussing  this  point  here. 
If  a  farmer  relies  on  the  elevator  as  a 
market  for  his  crops,  where  will  he 
dispose  of  such  feeds  as  corn  stover, 
hay  in  some  cases,  and  how  will  he 
utilize  his  straw?  Hogs  cannot  utilize 
roughage,  and  in  many  communities 
etover  has  no  sale  ao  that  cattle  must 
be  relied  upon  to  utilize  this  farm 
roughage. 

In  your  community  do  not  the 
men  who  keep  cattle  raise  more  from 
an  acre  than  most  of  the  men  who 
do  nott  The  man  who  feeds  his 
crops  to  steers  returns  75  percent  of 
the  fertilizing  constituents  of  the  feed 
back  to  the  land  if  he  takes  good  care 


STEERS  AT  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE  FEEDING  PENS. 


1  bushel  of  corn;  yearlings,  6.5  pounds 
gain  from  1  bushel  of  corn;  two-year 
olds,  5.4  pounds  gain  from  1  bushel  of 
corn. 

This  shows  the  economy  of  handling 
concentrates  by  young  stock.  With 
the  roughage  it  is  different.  Rough- 
age is  much  cheaper  to  feed  than  con- 
centrates. The  older  steer  can  con- 
sume and  handle  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  roughage  than  the  younger 
steers,  and  is  preferable  on  that  ac- 
count to  many  feeders.  When  feed- 
ing older  steers  there  is  much  more 
profit  made  on  the  margin.  A  steer 
weighing  700  pounds  when  purchased, 
and  sold  for  $1.50  per  »wt  margin, 
will  return  $10.50  profit  on  his  orig- 
inad  weight.  A  steer  weighing  1,000 
pounds  when  purchased  and  selling  for 


of  the  manure.  The  two-year-old  steer  removes  less  i)rices  for  his  feed,  and  places  all  speculation  as  to  same  margin  will  return  $15  on  his  original  weight, 
of  the  fertilizing  constituents  than  a  young  steer,  the  market  on  the  dealer.  This  point,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  older 
because  the  young  steer  retains  much  of  the  nitro-  "Margin"  or  "spread"  is  the  difference  in  steer  will  handle  roughage  in  large  quantities,  ac- 
gen  and  ash  voided  by  older  steers,  to  'be  used  in  cost— price  and  selling  price  per  hundredweight  or  counts  for  the  popularity  of  the  two-year-old  steer 
muscle  and  bone  building.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  found  per  pound.  If  feeding  cattle  are  bought  at  $6.50  per  in  many  localities, 
that  during  the  fattening  process  of  steers,  each  100  cwt.  and  sold  at  $7.50  per  owt.,  the  margin  would  be  How  To  •Buy- 
pounds  increase  contained  23.8  pounds  water,  67.8  $.1  per  cwt.  The  margin  may  vary  from  nothing  to  Is  it  best  to  'buy  cattle  thru  a  commission  firm  or 
pounds  of  fat,  7.3  pounds  protein  and  1.1  pounds  ash  $1.50  per  cwt.  Unless  the  feeder  can  get  at  least  to  buy  personally?  This  will  depend  upon  the  feeder. 
or  mineral  matter.    This  shows  that  the  mature  steer  some   margin    he   will   probaibly   lose   money   on   his  If  he  is  familiar  with  the  market  and  prices  of  cattle 


removes  from  the  farm 
about  1.2  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen (protein  equals 
nitrogen  x  6.25)  and 
1.1  pounds  of  ash  per 
100  pounds  of  increase. 
This  ig  a  very  small 
amount. 

The  man  who 
feeds  steers  has  an  in- 
centive to  grow  legum- 
inous crops  because  of 
their  protein  content, 
which  means  better 
producing  fields.  In 
many  cases  a  nitrogen- 
ous concentrate  is  pur- 
chased to  be  used  in 
feeding,  which  means 
a  manure  richer  in  ni- 
trogen, hence  more 
valuable. 

The     question      of 
financial    gain    or    loss 
is  very  important.  Cat 
tie  feeding    is   not   al 
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he  can  probably  buy 
the  cattle  personally. 
If  not  well  acquainted, 
then  a  reliable  com- 
mission firm  should  do 
the  buying.  These 
firms,  if  reliable,  can 
usually  buy  at  a  lower 
figure  than  most  inex- 
perienced feeders.  If 
they  are  given  an  ord- 
er and  a  week  or  a 
longer  time  to  make 
the  purchase,  they  can 
buy  for  the  feeder  on 
the  "breaks"  of  the 
market.  This  will  often 
show  a  marked  saving. 
Cost  of  Feeding  Steera, 
The  cost  of  feed- 
ing steers  depends 
largely  upon  the  cost 
of  the  feeds  they  con- 
sume. The  length  of 
.time  that  the  steers 
are  in  the  feed  lot  on 


ways  profitable,  and  some  years  the  feeder  no  dooibt  feeding  operation.  The  feeder  then  must  be  a  shrewd  foil  feed  will  have  considerable  'bearing  on  the  econo- 
loses  financially.  In  the  long  run,  however,  there  are  or  keen  buyer  to  make  the  most  from  his  feeding  my  of  gains.  The  Kansas  station  gives  the  following 
few  feeders  that  arc  not  paid  higher  than  market  operations,  •  table  showing  the  amount  of  grain  necessary  to  pro- 
prices  of  the  feeds  by  the  cattle.  Many  men  are  What  To  Buy  duce  100  pounds  of  gain:  56  days  of  feeding  require 
unable  to  procure  sufficient  money  to  invest  in  a  What  grade  of  steers  is  the  most  profitable  to  7:iO  pounds  of  grain  for  100  lbs.,  gain;  84  days  re- 
bunch  of  steers.  Steers  can  often  times  be  gotten  feed?  In  Pennsylvania,  with  a  very  largo  population  ([uire  810  lbs;  112  days  require  845  lbs;  140  days 
to  feed  on  contract  from  a  local  dealer.  The  cattle  of  laborers,  meats  that  do  not  contain  a  large  amount  quire  900  lbs;  168  days  require  930  lbs.  182  days 
remain  the  i|)roperty  of  the  dealer  but  are  put  in  the  of  fat  are  preferred.  This  nn'^ans  cheaper  meat  than  require  1,000  lbs. 
feed  lot  "weighed  in"  at  a  given  figure,   with  an  if  it  were  fatter.     It  moans  that  less  corn   need  be  These    results    were    obtained    with    well-bred 
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ateers  and  needs  no  further  explanation.  The  per- 
centage of  various  expenses  incurred  in  cattle  feed- 
ing on  2-1  Iowa  farms,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  a  two-year  test,  shows  the  follow- 
ing: Purchase  price,  57.8  percent;  feed,  34.3  percent; 
interest  at  6  percent,  1.6  percent;  labor,  1.7  percent; 
shipping  and  selling,  4.6  percent.  Total  100  percent. 
The  purchase  price  here  used  is  the  price  deliver- 
ed at  farm,  including  freight  and  shrinkage. 

The  length  of  the  feeding  period  will  depend  on 
many  factors  which  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  feeder.  Age  of  feeding  cattle,  quality 
of  feed  to  be  used  and  method  of  feeding,  condition 
of  steers  when  purchased  and  the  grade  of  steers  fed. 
Older  cattle  can  be  fattened  more  rapidly  than  can 
yaung  cattle.  The  younger  cattle  use  the  feed  both 
for  lyowing  and  for  fattening.  Hence  the  process 
is  slower.  Usually  about  100  days  are  necessary  to 
finieh  mature  steers;  140  to  180  days  for  two-year- 
olds;  200  to  240  days  for  yearlings  and  a  year  to  15 
months  for  calves.  If  a  large  amount  of  roughage  is 
to  be  used  in  the  ration,  the  feeding  period  will  need 
to  be  lengthened. 

The  best  time  to  buy  steers  is  when  the  market 
is  "right"  rather  than  when  you  are  ready  to  buy. 
Seldom  is  one  so  situated  that  he  cannot  handle 
steers  any  time  after  the  first  of  September.  If  per- 
manent pasture  is  not  available  there  is  usually  a 
meadaw  that  will  accommodate  the  steers.  In  some 
cases  a  neighbor  may  have  a  pasture  that  can  be 
rented.  In  this  connection  caution  must  be  used  not 
to  select  a  pasture  containing  poisonous  grasses.  The 
feeding  cattle  market  has  no  particular  season  for 
dullness  or  low  prices.  Usually  during  the  month  of 
August  feeding  cattle  are  rather  dull,  but  the  price 
depends  mostly  on  the  season.  If  the 
pastures  are  short,  many  are  forced  • 
to  sell  and  few  want  to  buy  unless 
they  can  buy  cheaply.  Thru  October 
and  early  November  the  range  cattle 
are  marketed,  but  this  season  also  finds 
a  large  number  of  feeders  on  the  mar- 
ket to  buy,  thus  keeping  up  the  price. 
The  Breed  To  Buy 

The  breed  to  buy  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  preference.  Steers 
showing  predominating  blood  of  one 
of  the  beef  breeds  should  always  bo 
selected  in  preference  to  those  showing 
dairy  blood  in  their  veins.  Some  feed- 
ers are  prejudiced  toward  one  breed, 
while  others  favor  a  different  breed. 
There  is  no  best  breed  for  all  purposes. 
Steers  having  considerable  dairy  olood 
often  make  as  large  daily  gains  as 
those  of  beef  blood,  but  will  seldom 
coonmand  as  -wide  a  margin  and  h«nce 
are  not  as  pro^table. 

The  steers  should  be  dehorned.  If 
they  have  horns  when  purchased  they  should  be  de- 
horned before  putting  into  a  feed  lot.  In  every 
bunch  of  cattle  having  horns  there  is  a  "iboss" 
and  he  keeps  some  of  the  weaker  ones  away  from 
the  feed  trough  or  worried  ao  they  do  not  make 
their  maximum  gains.  In  shipping  cattle  for  slaugh- 
ter ftiose  with  horns  often  bruise  others  so  badly 
that  it  shows  up  in  the  carcass.  It  is  usually  true 
that  a  bunch  of  steers  with  horns  that  have  been 
shipped  to  market  will  sell  for  from  15  to  25  cents 
less  per  cwt.  than  similar  steers  free  from  horns. 
Winter  Feed  Lot 

The  winter  feed  lot  is  very  important.  The 
first  essential  is  to  ha-ve  it  protected  from  the  winds 
and  rains.  Steers  'will  do  better  in  an  open  shed 
than  in  the  basement  of  a  "bank"  barn.  Experi- 
ments at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  have  shown 
much  suiperior  returns  for  feed  consumed  by  steers 
fed  in  an  open  shed  as  compared  with  steers  fed  in 
a  barn  basement.  The  open  shed  need  only  afford 
protection  from  wind  and  shelter  from  rain.  Warmth 
is  not  a  point  to  be  considered  for  fattening  steers. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  heat  generated  in  the 
body,  due  to  the  digestion  of  the  feed,  to  more  than 
keep  the  body  warm.  The  covering  of  fat  in  steers 
serves  as  a  covering  over  the  bo<ly  and  aids  in  pro- 
tecting the  steers.  The  feed  lot  should  be  free  from 
mud  holes.  These  cause  dirty  .steers  and  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  animals  and  hence  lower 
their  value.  In  a  muddy  feed  lot  the  hogs  following 
the  steers  do  not  get  as  much  value  from  the  steer 
droppings  as  if  the  lot  were  dry.  Those  precautions 
are  important  notwithstanding  that  steers  will  make 
practically  as  good  a  gain  in  a  muddy  yard  as  if  it 
were  dry. 

Rations  for  Feeding  Steers 

It  would  be  utterly  inij^ossible  for  one  to  desig- 
nate a  ration  that  could  be  u.sed  by  all  feeders.  Dif- 
ferent   farms  have  different  feeds  available   and   in 
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differing  amounts.  There  are,  however,  some  points 
that  Hhould  he  borne  in  mind  by  all  feeders  if  they 
de^sire  the  moat  profitable  results.  Some  of  the 
rough  feeds  such  as  corn  silage,  hays,  stover,  and 
straw  are  usually  available  on  all  farms.  These  al- 
ways furnish  feed  nutrients  more  cheaply  than  do 
the  concentrates  as  corn,  oats,  bran,  etc.  Roughage 
should  be  used  as  extensively  as  possible  in  all 
rations. 

Experiments  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
conducted  durintg  the  winter  of  1909-1910  compared  a 
full  feed  of  corn  silage  with  one-half  feed  of  corn 
silage,  grain  being  fed  in  correspondingly  smaller 
amounts  when  silage  was  increased.  More  stover 
and  mixed  hay  were  fed  to  the  steers  on  one-half 
feed  of  silage.  The  results  showed  a  reduction  in 
cost  of  production  and  an  increase  in  rate  of  gain 
without  changing  the  market  price  per  hundred- 
weight of  cattle  in  the  case  of  steers  on  full  feed  of 
silage.  Corn  silage  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
roughages  because  of  its  succulence.  Steers  fed  on 
corn  silage  make  more  economical  gains  and  appear 
sleeker  than  steers  fed  on  rations  of  dry  feeds. 
Silage  Compared  with  Dry  Feeds 

Silage  should  be  fed  in  as  large  amounts  as  will 
be  consumed.  Because  of  the  low  protein  content  of 
corn  silage  it  should  always  be  supplemented  with 
some  feed  rich  in  protein.  Soone  of  the  feeds  desirable 
to  use  in  this  connection  are  alfalfa  hay,  cottonseed 
meal  or  linseed  meal.  Cottonseed  meal  usually  fur- 
nishes protein  more  cheaply  than  either  of  the  other 
feeds.  Alfalfa  hay  if  grown  on  the  farm  can  usually 
be  su'bstituted  for  cottonseed  meal  with  almost  as 
good  results.  Clover  hay  is  inferior  to  alfalfa  in 
balancing  a  ration  but  makes  an  excellent  roughage. 
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A  GROUP  OF  FINISHED  STEERS. 

Corn  stover  or  oats  straw  are  not  as  palatable  as 
either  of  the  above  named  roughages  but  if  available 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  a  legiuninous  hay. 

Experiments  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  steers  can  be  fed  on 
silage  and  cottonseed  meal  ibefore  adding  corn  show 
that  for  the  first  56  days  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  all 
the  steers  would  consume,  and  cottonseed  meal  fed 
at  the  rate  of  2.5  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight 
of  steers,  gave  larger  and  more  economical  gains  than 
one  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  'bran,  mixed  hay  and  corn 
stover.  After  56  days,  broken  ear  corn  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  15  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight.  After 
the  steers  start  to  shell  the  corn  off  the  cob,  shelled 
corn  is  substituted.  This  method  of  fattening  has 
proven  the  most  economical  of  any  ration  yet  tried  at 
the  above  named  station. 

The  common  Pennsylvania  ration  is  composed  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  bran,  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover. 
This  ration  has  been  by  far  the  least  economical  of 
any  of  the  rations  tried  at  the  experiment  station. 
During  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  fed  60  head  of  steers  divided  into  5  lots  of 
12  steers  each,  for  a  period  of  140  days. 

Lot  1  received  3  parts  broken  ear  corn  and  1  part 
bran  until  the  steers  shelled  the  grain  from  the  cob. 
After  that  time  3  parts  corn  and  cob  meal  and  1  part 
bran  was  fed  as  a  concentrate.  Corn  stover  was  fed 
at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  head  daily,  and  mixed 
hay  was  fad  in  such  quantities  as  they  would 
consume. 

Lot  2  was  fed  corn  eilage  all  they  would  consume 
and  2.5  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head,  daily. 
After  56  days  shelled  corn  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  12 
pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

Lot  3  was  fed  the  same  as  Lot  2,  with  alfalfa  at 
the  ra^e  of  5  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  sub- 
stituted for  the  cottonseed  meal. 

Lot  4  was  fed  20  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  head 
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daily  and  all  the  mixed  hay  they  would  consume  in 
addition.  Cottonseed  meal  was  fed  at  the  rate  of 
2.5  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  thruout  the 
period,  and  after  56  days  shelled  corn  was  fed  at 
the  rate  of  12  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight 
daily. 

Lot  5  was  fed  the  same  roughage  and  cottonseed 
meal  as  Lot  4.  After  28  days  8he>lled  corn  was  fed 
at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight 
and  after  the  end  of  the  first  56  days  of  feeding 
pounds  live  weight.  A  summary  of  table  of  gains  and 
cost  of  gains  follows: 

Lotl 

1st  56  da.  &  daily  gain  .  1.61 
Last  84  da.  &  daily  gain  2.37 
Av.  140  da.  daily  gain  .  2.07 
Cost  per  100  lbs.  gain  .  .10.90 
Value  of  pork  produced 

iper  lot 16.66  32.43  25.54  40.98  45.65 

Value  of  steers  per  cwt. 
on  ibasis  of  Pitts- 
burgh market 7.85 

Loss  per  steer  not  in- 
cluding pork    9.41 

Loss  or   profit  including 

(pork  produced  in  lot  -8.02 
At  the  time  the  experiment  closed  the  cattle 
market  was  very  low.  The  loss  in  the  case  of  Lot 
1  was  very  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other 
lots.  Lot  2  was  the  most  economical  because  of 
the  large  use  made  of  silage.  The  use  of  alfalfa  hay 
as  a  source  of  protein  as  compared  with  cottonseed 
meal  was  less  satisfactory.  The  difference  would 
probalbly  not  justify  selling  alfalfa  hay  and  buying 
cottonseed  meal.  Corn  silage  alone 
was  superior  to  corn  silage  and  mixed 
hay  as  a  roughage.  It  proved  more 
profitable  to  introduce  shelled  corn  at 
the  end  of  28  days  rather  than  56 
days  in  this  experiment. 

Molasses. — The  use  of  molasses  in 
steer  feeding  as  a  substitute  for  corn 
is  probably  not  profitable  during  a 
long  feeding  period.  Molasses  prob- 
ably has  a  use  in  obtaining  a  rapid 
finish  because  of  large  amounts  of 
feed  consumed  when  molasses  is  added, 
It  would  probably  also  increase  the 
■palatability  of  roughage  and  therefore 
increase  the  amount  consumed. 

Oat  Straw. — On  many  farms  oat.s 
straw  is  available  as  feed.  That  it  can 
well  be  used  as  a  partial  roughage 
for  fattening  steers  has  been  proven 
by  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 
Oat  straw  was  compared  with  clover 
hay  in  rations  consisting  of  silage, 
shelled  corn,  and  cotton  seed  meal. 
The  cost  of  100  pounds  gain  in  the  case  of  the  lot 
receiving  clover  hay  was  $8.16  as  compared  with  $7.74 
in  the  lot  receiving  oat  straw.  This  shows  that  when 
silage  is  fed  to  steers  they  seem  to  have  an  appetite 
for  some  dry  roughage.  Oat  straw  seemed  to  be  just 
as  satisfactory  and  less  expensive  than  clover  hay. 

•Cattle  Shrinkage. — Shrinkage  in  cattle  between 
feed  lot  and  market  is  variable.  This  depends  on  the 
feed  given  before  the  cattle  are  shipped,  the  length 
of  time  in  transporting  and  also  upon  the  time  of  ar- 
rival at  the  market.  Oattle  that  have  consumed  sil- 
age seem  to  shrink  less  than  cattle  that  have  been 
fed  only  on  dry  feeds.  The  "shrink"  of  cattle  in 
transit  36  hours  or  less  varies  from  3  percent  of 
weight  to  4  percent,  according  to  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.  Cattle  before  being  shipped  should  not  be  water- 
ed, they  should  be  shipped  by  way  of  thru  freights 
when  possible  and  should  arrive  at  the  market  the 
afternoon  or  evening  previous  to  day  on  which  they 
are  to  be  sold. 


SOYBEANS 


There  are  strong  points  in  favor  of  substituting 
soybeans  for  all  or  part  of  the  oat  crop.  One  to  two 
tons  of  hay,  nearly  as  rich  as  alfalfa  and  easier  to 
cure  than  cowi)eas,  can  be  grown  per  acre;  or  eight  or 
ten  tons  of  grften  feed  which  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  enrich  silage  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of  beans 
run  thru  the  cutter  to  three  or  four  loads  of  corn; 
20  bushels  per  acre  of  seed  worth  several  dollars  a 
bushel  can  be  grown  and  thrashed  without  difliculty 
and  the  straw  fed  to  good  advantage;  or  the  whole 
crop  can  be  plowed  under  as  green  manure  for  soil 
improvement. 

Sow  6  pecks  per  acre  broadcast  about  corn-plant- 
ing time  or  2  pecks  in  rows  for  cultivation.  Th« 
former  method  is  preferable  for  hay  or  green  manure. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Pennsylvania  Experimental  Plots 

Reclaiming  Run-Down  De  Kalb  Soils 


The    Speed    Mania 


Bules  of  the  Bead  Needed 


<'This  gathering,  out  in  an   old  field,  on  top  of  tiou   of  nitrogen   to  the  soil,  it  is  proposed  to  plow    wives  who  live  upon  this  tyi>o  of  soil  and  coming  from 

the  mountains,  shows  the  trend  of  modern  education,  down  the  second  crop  of  clover  for  corn.    The  miner-    Center    and    Clearfield    Counties— one-half    or    more 

You  have  come  to  see,  hence  to  learn,"  said  Presi-  al  fertilizers  will  be  applied  every  second  year,  and    from  the  latter,  driving  25  to  50  miles. 

dent  Sparks,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State   College,  in  it  is  calculated  that  the  three  tons  of  limestone  should  One    unique   feature    was   that  the  entire   crowd 

short  address  welcoming  about  250  farmers   to  a  last  for  12  years,  making  the  cost  per  acre  $2.33  per    of  250  people  came  in  automoOailes.    Not  a  horse  was 

field  meeting   held   for   the   purpose   of   viewing   the  year  for  lime  and  the  65  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,    seen  except  the  one  hitched  to  the  water  wagon.— K. 

results  of   certain   treatment   of  soil  of  the  DeKalb  When    this    outlay    makes    the    dilTerence    between 

h-pe-    This  is  the  first  example  of  research  work  of  its  nothing  and  a  good   crop   of   clover,   it   boats  "war 

kind  away   from   the    College    that    the    Experiment  babies"  as  an  investment. 

Station  has  begun,  and   the   interest   manifested   at  The  necessity  for  clover  in  the  maintenance  of 

this    meeting    showed    what    might    be    expected    in  fortility  is  recognized  by  all  good  farmers  and  the 

every  section  of  the  state  if  they  but  had  the  money  ditticulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtaining  it  is  one  of  the 
to  eataiblish    similar   work   upon   each   of   the    varied 

types  of  soil. 

Pennsylvania  praba)bly  leads  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  soil  types,  but  the  DeKalb  series  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive.  Nearly  one-half — 43.5  per- 
cent, to  be  exact — is  of  this  type,  totaling  12,500,000 
acres.  If  a  line  be  drawn  across  the  state  from  the 
northeast  corner  to  the  southwest  corner,  that  i)or- 
tion  northwest  of  this  line  will  be  practically  all  of 
this  type  of  soil.  While  this  section  has  small  areas 
of  different  types  they  are  negligible.  Of  course, 
this  type  of  soil  varies  in  its  natural  fertility,  the 
poorest  usually  being  that  on  the  mountain  tops, 
and  the  best  in  the  small  valleys.  The  area  described 
above  contains  the  bituminous  coal  veins  and  the 
oil  and  gas  fields.  The  limestone  lies  below  the  coal 
and  in  most  instances  is  too  deep  to  be  obtained  to 
advantage. 

This  type  of  soil  is  not  naturally  as  fertile  as 
are  the  limestone  and  some  other  formations.  It  is 
also  more  quickly  reduced  in  its  productive  power  and 
this  area  contains  more  rundown,  neglected  farms 
than  any  other  section  of  the  state.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  of  the  amount  of  such  soil,  the  work 
that  the  Experiment  Station  has  begun  is  highly 
commendable.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  many 
good  farmers  in  the  section  outlined  that  good  meth- 
ods, faithfully  followed  up,  have  produced  spleudiTl 
results  as  the  hundreds  of  successful  farms  on  DeKalb 
soil  testify 


A  GUIDE  FOR  STRAIGHT  PLANTING. 


Probably  the  worst  mania  to  control  today  is  the 
speed  mania.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  we  read  of 
some  one  killed  or  horribly  injured  in  an  automambiie 
wreck.  Mot  long  ago  at  a  little  distance  from  where 
I  live  two  motor  cycles  were  racing  on  a  beautiful 
piece  of  inaeadam.  On  a  very  slight  curve  one  driver 
lost  control  of  his  machine.  It  hit  the  side  of  a 
bridge  and  the  machine,  driver  and  side  car  with  its 
lady  occupant  were  hurled  thirty  feet,  injuring  the 
woman  so  severoly  that  slie  died  a  little  later  in  the 
day,  the  driver  being  confined  in  a  hospital  for  sev- 
eral days.  In  less  than  a  week  afterward  a  man  driv- 
ing an  automobile  ran  into  a  buiggy,  tipped  it  over, 
and  severely  injured  the  driver  of  the  buggy,  and 
this  in  exactly  the  same  place  where  the  wojiian  was 
killed  by  the  "Murder-cycle". 

Day  before  yesterday,  on  a  narrow  piece  of  road 
not  two  miles  from  where  I  am  writing,  the  driver  of 
a  large  touring  car  ran  into  a  small  light  car  and 
iiverturued  it.  Fortunately  a  stout  wire  fence  caught 
tlio  little  car  and  saved  the  occupants  from  a  drop 
uf  about  150  feet  to  a  railroad  track.  The  driver 
lit"  the  large  car  c-ared  so  little  for  the  other  fellow 
tiia/t  he  never  stopped  to  see  how  many  were  injured. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  returning  from  a  big  auto 
race  ran  off  a  curve  and  was  killed.  And  so  it  goes. 
We  might  keep  on  indefinitely. 

T(he  problem  is  to  piut  a  stop  to  this  work.  We 
have  a  law  that  fixes  the  limit  on  motor  vehicles  at 
20  miles  per  hour.  Buit  it  is  simply  a  joke.  If  a 
policeman  arrests  a  man  for  speeding  he  will  say  "I 
was  not  exceeding  the  speed  limit:  I  was  going  only 
193  miles  per  hour."  Personally  I  prefer  to  be  hit 
with  a  car  going  at  30  miles  rather  thau  at  193  miles; 


concerns   of   the   farmer   on    the  DeKalb    soil.      Any 

process  that  will  insure  this  result  makes  the  farmer 

This  experimental  tract  is  located  at  Snow  Shoe,  fg^i  independent,  since  the  legumes  will  furnish  the 

a  mining    village    situuteu    on    tuG    ^xnCgiiany    ^...uun  two  facitiMa  which  aiu  lackiUig  even,  in  Virgm  soii  o>. 

tains,   about   16   miles   north   of  Dcllefonte,   and   has  t],;^,  type — Jui.mua  and  nitrogen.     If  it  shall  be  finally 

an  elevation  of  about  1,300  feet  above  sea  level.    The  <.,onfirmed  that  the  application  of  lime  and  phosphoric 

experimental  plots  are   located  in   an  old  field   that  ^cid  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate   will   insure  the    ^*-'^^^   ^■*'"^*^   ^^   "™^^  quicker. 

has  not  been  cultivated  for  40  years.     It  was  over-  ,„.,>wth  of  legumes  farmers  on  tliis  area   will  enjoy  ^^^  ^^>'i°g  ^o  arrive  at  some  plan  to  stop  .this  work 

grown  with  small  pines,  scrub  oak,  bracken  and  sweet  ^    feeling    of   security    that    many    have    never    had.    ^   ^a^«   thought   best   perhaps  to  take  off  the   limit 

fern;  vegetation  which  is  characteristic  of  this  soil.  The  form  of  lime  to  use  will  depend  largely  upon  cir-    ^''^tirely  and  allow  them  to  go  as  fast  as  they  wish. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  determine  what  , .m.stances,  since  the  amount  of  soluble  lime  which    thinking  that  perhaps  the  fools  would  be  killed  oti 

are  the  limiting  factors  in  production  on  this  soil  and  ,.^11   bo   gotten   most   cheaply   should    bo    the   guiding 
how   they    may    be    most    economically 


supplied,    in    a    rotation    of    corn,    oats, 
>\1ieat  and  grass. 

This  type  of  soil  is  almost  univer- 
sally deficient  in  humus,  and  in  many 
places  drainage  is  necessary,  but  the 
two  factors  which  are  everywhere  insuf- 
ficient are  lime  and  phosphoric  acid, 
lime  being  the  primary.  This  experi- 
ment contains  33  plots  of  one-tenth  acre 
each,  some  of  them  receiving  no  treat- 
ment, called  checks. 

Ground  limestone  was  applied  at 
fhe  rate  of  three  tons  per  acre  to  all 
except  the  checks.  They  then  received 
applications  of  fertilizing  material  in 
differing  quantities  and  combinations, 
and  some  of  them  stable  manure.  Some 
o(f  the  visible  results  at  this,  the  enil 
of  the  first  year's  work,  are: 

(a)  On  the  check  plots  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  grass  or  clover. 

(b)  Plots  receiving  manure  have  a 
fair  stand  of  grass. 

(c)'  Lime  alone  produced  a  fair 
stand  of  clover. 


A  TYPICAL  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY.  MAINE.  POTATO  STORAGE  HOUSE.    '? 


in  a  little  while.  But  a  little  look  at  the  facts  shows 
that  it  isn't  the  fool  that  gets  killed.  It 
is  usually  some  innocent  person. 
•  We  rarely  find  any  one  driving  on 
business  who  goes  so  fast.  A  business 
man  knows  that  any  proposition  he  may 
be  interested  in  that  deonands  a  speed 
greater  than  20  miles  is  too  far  gone  for 
him  to  be  of  any  service.  The  doctor 
doesn  't  drive  that  fast.  He  knows  that 
the  patient  who  is  siok  enough  to  de- 
mand a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour 
would  scarcely  be  benefitted  by  any- 
thing he  might  do.  Nine  times  in  ten 
it  is  some  fellow  who  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  but  Show  off  his  machine 
that    does    the    dam,age. 

Why  not  take  off  all  speed  limit 
and  allow  the  traffic  oflScer  to  arrest 
any  one  <lriviiig  at  an  unsafe  speed? 
On  a  city  street  sometimes  ten  miles 
is  unsafe,  while  at  other  times  the  same 
street  might  carry  thirty  miles.  Early 
in  the  morning,  when  no  one  is  about, 
let  them  go  as  fast  as  they  please,  and 
as  traffic  increases  the  speed  ought  to 
lessen,     I  fully  realize  that  this  makes 


(d)  Lime   and  phosphoric  acid   together  gave   a  factor,  and    this    will   dejiend    ujion    location,   freight  an    absolute    monarch    of   the    officer  and   that   some 
perfect  stand  and  a  satisfactory  growth.  charges,  labor  and  amount,  required.     The  amount  of  times  injustice  would  be  done,  but  I  believe  a  care- 

(e)  Ground  i>ho»phate  rock  did  not  produce  nearly  acid   phosphate  per  acre   will  also  be  a  matter   for  less  driver  might  better  be  "pinched"  unjustly  than 
90  well  as  acid  phosphate.  hKA\   experiment,  >but  any    farmer    can   easily    learn  have  so  many  people  killed.     It  seems  strange  that  a 

(f)  The  most  economical  rate  of  application  seem-  these  things  by  the  application  of  a  little  time  and  state   will   license  a   machine   to   run   sixty   miles  or 

ed  to  be  65  f>ounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre,  re-  effort.  more  and  then  restrict  the  speed  to  20,     I  have  just 

quiring    400    pounds    of    16-percent    acid    phosphate.            Short  addresses  pertinent  to  the  character  of  the  returned   from    a  New    York,  state    town,   and    near 

(g)  An  application  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  25  crowd  and  su'bject  at  hand  were  made  by  Dean  Watts,  every  school  house  is  a  sign  in  large  letters:  "School! 

pounds  per  acre   apparently  increased   the  clover  by  Professors  White,  Tonihave  and  Gardner.  Notes  from  Spare  the  Clildren",     Has  it  come  to  this? — Leon  ('. 

-5  percent.  these    talks  will   be  publislied   later.     This   research  Burroughs,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

(h)  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  other  work   is   conducted    by   Prof.  J.   W,    White,    of    the  . 

•■lements    produced    little    or    no    results    on    clover  Dopartment  of  Agronomy.     It  is  .seldom  one  sees  a  It  doesn't  matter  how  successful  a  farmer  may 

;' '  vvtli.  crowil  SI)  unitedly  intereated  in  a  meeting  as  was  this  be   ti'ni'|.(»rarily   in   producing  crops,   if  his  soil  is  be- 

For  the  increase  of  oriranic  material  and  the  a>ddi  one  but  it  was  composed  entirely  of  farmers  and  their  coming  less  fertile   he  is   not  a  good  farmer. 
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Get  "Better  Farming"  Free 
—Worth  Dollars  to  You 

Every  farmer  interested  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  his  soil  should  have  this  big  illu- 
strated book.  In  its  74  pages  it  tells  how  to  reduce 
labor  costs,  how  to  get  cheaper  plant  food  and  how 
to  protect  crops  from  drought  and  flooding  by  using 

Atlas  Rirmlbwdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The' Original  Farm  Powder 

Clearing  land  is  quick,  easy  tools  are  needed.  Just  punch 

and  cheap  with  Atlas  Farm  a  hole  under  the  stump  or 

Powder— made  especially  for  boulder,  load  it,  light  a  fuse, 

farm  work.     No  expensive  and  the  work  is  done ! 

You  can  blast  deep  ditches  at  half  the 
cost  of  hand  digging.  You  can  break  up 
the  subsoil  and  liberate  rich  plant  food, 
you  can  make  holes  for  planting  fruit 
trees — with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Deal- 
ers near   you  will  supply  your  needs. 

Mail   the  Coupon  Now 

and  learn  how  lo  do  many  kinds  of  (arm  improve- 
ment wo'k  with  the  cheapest  and  besi  (arm  hand — 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  the  improved  (arm  explosive 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

\  General  Offices :  Wilminston,  Del. 

I      Sales   0(Hces  :    Birmingham,    Boston,    Houghton, 
\         Joplin,  Knoxviile,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleani, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  AgenU  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2SD  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

lUSaiOIAflV  OP  THE  AMtlllCAH  AORI.   CHEM.  CO. 


No.10  Kanawha  Pump 

is  the  one  you  want 

No.  10,  the  latest  model  of  our  popular 
Horse  Shoe  Hrand  Wooden  Pumps. 
The  pump  that  ia  more  easily  opera- 
ted and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  ioK  pump  and  the 
"Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  iron 
piunps. 

When  repairiner  is  required  -  though 
seldom  necessary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removlDg  the 
pump  from  welL 

It  has  7x7  head,  closed  brackets  to  keep 
out  sticks  and  stones,  lon^  stroke,  3  inch 
porcelain-lined  cylinder  with  briiHS  burket 
fitted  with  beat  leather  cups,  ami  remov- 
able brass  check  vnlvc  with  brass  scat. 
It  is  adapted  for  wells  10  to  60  feet  deep. 


Write  for  prices. 

KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
Baltimore,  Md.        U.  S.  A. 


^ 


Don't  waste  yoar  grain. 
I  Don't  throw  it  over  the  fence. 
1  for  the  stock  to  lose  one-flf th 
lof  it.    Everyone  knows  that 


A  Letz  Grinder  Saves  20% 


Grinds  all  (train  and  forage  crops— cob  com  with  or 
without  huflk,  alfalfa,  clover,  millet  ftccd,  even  oat 
hulls— fine  as diiat  in  one  grinding.  One  set  of  Let2 
self-sharpeninK,  self-aliKninK,  silent  running  plates 
srinds  lOOO  to  3000  bushels.  Outwear  9  to  5  seta  ordi- 
nary plates.  SaviiiK  in  plates  soon  pays  for  t^inder. 
Ten  oave  free  trial.  Feeding  Book  free. 
LETZ   MANUFACTURING   COMPANT 


23  East  Street 


CROWri  POINT,  INDIAN* 


DON'T  Put  Your 
NEW  CORN 

Into  a  RAT  House 

Ordinary  wood  cribs  harbor  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin  which  destroy  thoo' 
sands  of  bushels  of  corn  every  year. 
Starve  tbemoutuuiaaveyourcanibypottLisuD 


liyjrs/iaWsiiCbm  Cribs 


Coat  no  more  than  «veod— last 

a  life-time.  Made  of  rust-proof , 
perforated,  galvanized  iron. 
Come  in  sections.    I'.asily  put  up. 

FIRB-PROOP.  RAT-PROOF 
LiKhtning-proof.  weather-proof, 
bird-proof,  thief -proof —cure  com 
Ix'tter;  keep  it  cirier;  free  from 
mould.  MHnvBU^a&atylea.  PHe«elow. 
Krcia-ht  paid.    Write  for  Pr«*  cateloK. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  JSSi*^ 


APPLET" 

^       ^B^  Every  year  hundreds  more  (ar- 
mers  buy  buskers,  ae  they  liDd  the 
moBt  economical,  efncient  way  to  save  all  the 
•alueotacora  crop  is  to  husk  tbeeara  and  make 
fodder  of  leaves  and  italks.  Appleton  wai  the  first 
■accetiful  busker.  Appletons  made  yearn  ago  are* 
givinsBOod  service  today.  Few  partn. extra  strnngr. 
meao  long  life,  lew  repairs  and  BnTcdepcndabiLity. 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 

WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  bnF>kor  of  equal  size.  Appleton  butiks  cleanest, 
Bbelltleast,haBtnoBtetIlcieDtcomBaver.  CutaorsbredB 
leaves  and  stalks  while  busking  ears.  Fodder  value 
saved  from  small  acreage  pays  its  cost.  Easiest,  ealtst 
to  operate.  Works  io  all  conditions  oi  com. 

p  |I„,1,«-  IL%aL.  dccribes  4  sizes  for  engines  of 
*  ree  nnSKer  DOOK:  4  m  p.  and  up.  write  for  it  now. 


SVLsHser  and 
>]ired<ler 


Appleton  Mfa.Ce. 
6138  FarsoSUeet. 


BaUviajn 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


asa  yemr  <eefr.    Wrtta  lee  Iree  fceeHlrt.    YORK  CHKMICaL  WORKS,  Yerti,  Pa. 


Hortietdtttre 


PROTECTING    HEELED    IN    TREES 


A  large  poultry  farm  ordered  500 
fruit  trees  from  a  local  nursery  which 
contracted  to  plant  them  for  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Tnru 
lack  of  labor  and  heavy  business  the 
trees  were  not  delivered  until  so  late 
in  the  fall  that  both  parties  thought 
it  best  to  heel  the  trees  in  until  spring. 

Accordingly  a  well  drained  place  on 
the  side  of  a  bank  was  selected  and 
a  trench  carefully  prepared.  Care  was 
taken  to  remove  all  sod  from  the  earth 
and  all  packing  from  the  roots  of  the 
trees  so  as  not  to  leave  anything  that 
would  encourage  field  mice  to  build 
nests  in  the  roots — a  very  necessary 
precaution. 

When  planting  time  arrived  and  the 
trench  was  opened,  fully  200  hundred 
of  the  trees  were  absolutely  ruined, 
the  roots  having  been  completely  gnavr- 
ed  off  by  what  appeared  to  be  rats  but 
which  upon  further  investigation  proved 
to  be  a  pair  of  weasels.  Not  only  had 
they  destroyed  the  trees  by  eating  the 
roots  and  bark  below  the  earth,  but 
they  had  also  used  the  waterproof  card- 
board name  tags  for  building  a  nest, 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  identify  a 
great  many  of  the  trees  that  were  still 
good. 

To  avoid  having  such  an  experience  as 
the  above  it  is  a  good  plan  to  line  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  trench  with 
inch  mesh  poultry  netting,  using  high 
enough  netting  to  leave  at  least  six 
Inches  above  ground,  thus  forming  a 
low  fence  around  the  trees.  Trees  heel- 
ed in  in  this  manner  cannot  possibly  be 
damaged  by  burrowing  animals.  And 
the  cost  is  slight  when  we  consider  that 
the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  trees  would 
pay  for  the  wire. — J.  Raymond  Kessler, 


CONTINUOUS  POTATO  CBOPPINQ 


In  sending  a  fine  sample  of  Cobbler 
potatoes,  M.  S.  Bond,  Northum'berland 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  26,  wrote: 

"These  potatoes  were  grown  on 
ground  on  which  16  potato  crops  have 
been  grown  in  the  last  20  years.  Bo- 
fore  planting  this  crop  10  tons  of  stable 
manure  were  plowed  in  and  a  ton  of 
dissolved  phosphate  rock  was  applied 
with  the  planting.  The  seed  was  not 
treated  before  planting. 

^'How  does  this  compare  with  the 
theory  that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow 
potatoes  with  potatoes  on  account  of 
scab  development!  These  potatoes  are 
yielding  250  bu<shels  per  acre  and  are 
still  green  (July  24).  They  look  to 
make  an  increase  of  40  to  50  bushels 
per  acre  yet  before  they  are  fully  ma- 
ture. I  have  carefully  selected  my 
seed  potatoes  for  20  years,  have  never 
treated  seed  but  once,  and  never  spray 
for  blight.  I  will  admit  that  my  results 
mi^ht  have  been  different  had  I  not 
turned  down  14  crops  of  gree^i  r^-o  ou 
this  field  during  the  20-year  period. 

"My  practice  is  to  grow  early  pota- 
toes, harvesting  them  from  July  15  to 
July  20  (later  this  year),  and  plant 
sweet  corn  for  fall  harvesting.  I  sow 
two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre  in  the 
standing  corn  to  plow  down  the  next 
spring  for  potatoes  again." 


PENNSYLVANIAN     HEADS     VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Howard  W.  Selby,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  of  America  at 
the  close  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  September  26,  27, 
28,    29.      H.    F.    Thompson,    Arlington, 


October  21,  lajj 

Mass.,  was  elected  vice  president,  g 
W.  Severance,  Louisville,  Ky,,  secre- 
tary;  and  Eugene  Davis,  Grand  Rapid* 
Mich.,  treasurer  for  the  coming  yea. 
The  next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Springfield,   Mass. 

Eight  hundred  vegetable  growers  in- 
eluding  250  growers  from  the  vieinitv 
of  Chicago,  attended  the  sessions  of  tii'e 
convention.  The  visitors  were  taken  or 
an  inspection  trip  thru  Cook  County  as 
guests  of  the  Chicago  Convention  Com- 
mittee.  On  the  Saturday  following  the 
convention  a  party  of  growers  went  to 
Racine  to  visit  the  gardens  in  south, 
eastern  Wisconsin  and  to  examine  tbe 
experimental  work  being  carried  oi. 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  L,  B. 
Jones  of  the  University  of  Wisconsiii. 
A  strain  of  cabbage  that  has  provoa 
resistant  to  the  "yellows"  has  been 
developed  by  the  Wisconsin  growers. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


Trees  Injured  by  a  Ooramercia:  P.iint 

"You  may  remember  that  last  March 
you  wrote  me  about  the  danger  of  us- 
ing certain  paints  and  washes  in  the 
treatment  of  tree  wounds,  or  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  attacks  of  borers, 
insects,  mice,  etc.  I  can  now  thoroly 
agree  with  you  in  this  matter,  having 
treated  a  large  number  of  apple  trees  iu 
may  new  orchard  this  year  before  with 
"Borowax"  with  very  disastrous  re- 
sults. This  preparation  seems  to  have 
bound  the  bark  on  the  treated  trees  so 
that  it  is  unable  to  expand  and  con- 
sequently most  of  the  trees  are  in  a 
dead  or  dying  condition. 

"Please  let  me  know  if  you  have 
any  remedy  to  suggest  at  this  late  date. 
If  not,  do  you  advise  me  to  replant  not 
only  the  dead  trees  but  those  which  now 
appear  to  be  very  seriously  injured  or  in 
a  dying  condition!  I  suppose  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  try  fall  planting  in 
this  latitude. 

"In  case  I  plant  this  fall,  would  yon 
advise  replacing  the  Delicious  apples, 
as  well  as  the  Mcintosh,  Spy,  and  Wag- 
eners?  So  far  only  a  few  of  the  Mcin- 
tosh trees  have  borne  any  apples  but 
they  were  very  promising  specimens, 
A  single  Delicious  tree  fruited  this  year, 
but  the  apples  were  small  and  unde- 
veloped because  of  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  the  tree.  Many  of  the  Wagener 
trees  have  fruited,  but  the  apples  are 
all  very  small. 

"The  rabbits  as  I  wrote  you  were 
very  bad  last  winter,  and  promise  to  be 
even  worse  the  coming  winter  thruout 
this  section.  Do  you  think  lime-sulphur 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  preventive 
against  their  attacks? 

"It  is  needless  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  am  thoroly  disgusted  with  myself 
for  having  tried  such  an  experiment,  but 
at  least  I  have  learned  a  costly  lesson. 
The  trees  had  suffered  much  from  bor- 
ers so  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  find 
some  paint  or  wash  which  would  act  as 
a  preventive.  In  the  future  I  shall  use 
the  plain  lime-sulphur  solution  in  con- 
centrated form  as  suggested  in  your 
letter  of  last  March,  unless  you  have 
something  better  to  offer."  F.  R.  C, 
Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 

If  I  had  known  of  your  intention  be- 
fore the  material  referred  to  was  ap- 
plied, we  could  have  readily  prevented 
the  loss,  because  it  is  one  of  the  ma- 
terials that  we  have  found  to  be  dis- 
tinctly injurious.  There  is  no  remedy 
that  I  know  of  which  will  correct  the 
damage  now.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cambium  layers  are  practically  all  kill- 
ed under  the  application  by  this  time, 
and  hence  its  removal  would  probably 
do  little  or  no  good.  If  it  is  removed, 
It  should  probably  be  done  by  mechani- 
cal scraping,  as  any  solvents,  such  as 
turpentine    or    nlcotiol,    which    might   hi 
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If  The  Red  Ball  Is  There 
The  Quality  Is  There 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy 
arctics,  light  weight  rubbers  or  any  kind 
of  rubber  or  woolen  footwear. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on  footwear 
means  it  is 

3ALl#BAND' 

You  know  "Ball-Band"  Footwear. 

You  have  seen  many  satisfied  men,  women  and 
chiklren  wearing  it. 

Today,  there  are  nine  million  people  wearing 
"Ball-Band."  They  buy  it  because  it  is  the  lowest 
priced,  when  the  cost  per  days  wear  is  taken  mto 
consideration. 

Sold  by  55,000  dealers. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear.' 
It  shows  all  the  different  kinds  of  footwear  bear- 
ing the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark.  If  your  dealer  does 
wS  sell  "Ball-Band"  tell  us.  we'll  see  that  you 
ere  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  COMPANY 
366  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


V^AouALiTr/ 


[ORE 
LONEY 


'^^=^^^"'^''  for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.     Agent*  wanted.  • 

Tfce  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


AINT 

ORDER  DIREa  FROM  FAQORY 

We  will  Bend  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want   of  the  best  quality    red    or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

Inpon  m»\vt  of  remlttaiiM.  W«  »«  patat  ipaoj- 
•llsu  and  can  lupply  Fou  wtth  paint  »»'  »ny 
purpoae.  Ten  ui  your  want*  and  let  xsm 
quote  you  low  prloM.  We  ean  aaTe  yoM  money 
Vf  abipptnt  direct  from  our  factory.  Mtlnao- 
tloB  Guaranteed.  All  Paint  ihlpped  F.  O.  B. 
Jeney  City. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO- 
Fjetory:    371    WAYNE    ST..    JERSEY    CITY.  M.   J. 


"■"  '  '~  "  'and  aocompUih  more  work  In  re- 

moTing  (tampt,  roeki,  kIio  plaiii- 
ing  IrMi.  dlgglni  ditebu.  •tc, 
than  tnantr  man.  It'i  efltetiv*. 
■  tfe  «nd  •ailly  uwd ;  giiariinleod 
3t»nd»rdBranil;ihii.p»(l  DIRECT 
fromMlllintblai»ate,1owe»»pric<!«. 
No  laUimen.  •Kitatilished  oY«r  30 
feara  Write  f^T  full  partlculari. 
I  BRUMS  POWDER  CO. 
ItKRRK   HAUTft     INDIANA. 


r 


TAPES 


Fast  Colors     -     -      Red  and  Blue. 

for  Bunching  AgpAralus,  C«iery,  Vegetable*,  Etc 

Attractlvply   prepared    producta    command    top 

prioea  and  creat«  a  demand  tor  your  output. 

Send /or  Free  SampUt  and  prices. 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO..  933  Mtiliei  St..  PhU.. 


Bl«  "Irop  In  i)rto«e.  Huy  uow  from  ui:  •'•2.  «i 
Itona  of  tmei,  •hrubn  and  planU.  New  prWe  UJI 
and  cataloc  ready     Tho  We«tmlo»t«r  Nurtjry. 


used  in  its  removal,  would  again  be  in- 
jurious themselves. 

It  might  be  posaible  to  save  some  of 
them,  that  are  only  partially  girdled,  by 
bridge  grafting,  but  this  can  not  be 
done  until  spring.  A  good  description 
of  this  process  is  given  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  710,  obtainable  on  request  from 
from  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

I  would  replace  both  the  dead  trees 
and  those  that  uow  appear  to  be  seri- 
ously injured.  I  am  not  sure  that  fall 
planting  would  not  bo  successful  in 
your  locality,  if  the  soil  is  now  well 
filled  with  moisture  and  if  you  can  get 
the  trees  in,  in  good  shape,  before  the 
close  of  October.  You  are  in  the  best 
position  to  judge  of  this,  however. 

In  doing  the  replanting,  I  would  take 
advantage  of  the  present  evidence  from 
your  trees  and  wonld  replace  the  Mcin- 
tosh and  Spy  but  would  use  Hubbards- 
ton,  Rome  Beauty,  and  possibly  Stark, 
in  place  of  the  Delicious  and  Wageners. 
The    Wageners   were   probably    put    in 
largely  for  early  fruiting  purposes,  any- 
how, and  there  would  be  no  advantage 
\n  replacing  them  for  this  purpose  now. 
Coatings  of  dense  ILme-sulphur  if  re- 
newed  sufficiently   often    should -afford 
satisfactory  protection  against  raVbits. 
For  the  young  trees,  however,  I  believe 
that  I  would  use  a  good  substantial  gal- 
vanized   wire    screen   for   this   purpose, 
where  the  rabbits  are  especially  numer- 
ous.   Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  also 
to    organize    a   general   rabbit   hunt    in 
your  section  this  fall? 

Storing  Wet  Fruit,  and  General 
Eule  for  Picking 
"Are  there  any  definite  rules  govern- 
ing picking!  Is  it  safe  to  pick  while 
apples  are  wet  from  dew  or  rain!  I  have 
picked  some  while  dewey  but  do  not 
know  if  dangerous  to  store  or  not. 

"Is  there  any  rule  as  to  ripeness!  It 
is  later  than  I  have  picked  R.  I.  Green- 
ings for  some  years  and  still  there  is  no 
,l^nr^  nnr  was  thpre  of  tho  Kings."  F.  L. 
E.,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

There  is  no  important  objection  to 
picking  apples  while  still  wet  from  the 
dew  or  rain,  so  far  as  I  know.  ^  It  is 
usually  objectionable  to  do  this  in  the 
case  of  stone  fruits  because  of  the  fav- 
orable conditions  thus  afforded  to  the 
spread  of  brown  rot,  to  which,  as  you 
know,  they  are  especially  susceptible. 
Apples  usually  become  more  or  less  moist 
at  varying  intervals  in  storage  any  way, 
so  that  unless  the  storage  room  is  un- 
usually damp  to  begin  with,  I  would 
see  no  objection  to  picking  and  storing 
the  fruit  while  still  moist  from  dew  or 

rain. 

In    the    matter    of   proper    degree    of 
ripeness  for  picking,  I  would  say  that 
this  depends  primarily  on  whether  the 
keeping  quality  or  highest   appearance 
and    best    eating    quality    are    chiefly 
sought.     If   keeping    quality   is    upper- 
most, it  ia  best  to  pick  the  fruit  a  trifle 
before    full    maturity    is    reached.      If 
the  other  qualities  are  the  ones  especial- 
ly desired,  then  it  is  well  to  let  the  fruit 
remain  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible, 
without  actually  becoming  soft  and  be- 
ginning to  drop.     In   general,  we  may 
say  that  the  best  time  for  picking  most 
apples,  where  both-  keeping  and  eating 
quality  are  desired,  is  when  they  are  in 
the   condition   known    as  "hard  ripe", 
i.e.,   when    they    have    developed    their 
full  size  and  redness  but  have  not  yet 
begun    to    soften    or    show    any    of    tho 
yellow    colors    which    accompany     full 
ripeness,   except   perhaps   in    occasional 
specimens.     Apples  that  do  not  become 
red  should  be  picked  when  they  are  fuU- 
sizcd  or  when  occasional  specimens  have 
begun  to  soften  slightly  or  to  part  readi- 
ly from  tho  twig.    In  most  cases,  where 
the   best   results   are   desired,  it   is   ad- 
visable to  make  two  or  more  pickings  in 
order  to  permit  all  under-sized  and  rela- 
tively immature  fruits  to  become  prop- 
erly develoned. 


Bum  less  Coal 

— and  get  more  Comfort 


Light  On  The 
Coal  Qje^tion 


A  searchlight  comparison  as  to  the  relative  amount  of 

coal  required  by  the  difTerent  heating  methods  to 

do  an  equal  amount  of  heating  work 

When  you  honestly  consider  all  facts  and  know  what 
great  savings  and  comforts  will  result  from  IDEAL  heat- 
ing, you  cannot  help  but  decide  to  have  it. 

Briefly— here  is  what  you  get: 

Am  A   warm-all-over   house.     No  re- 

nlrKirANy  ll/rAI  Norabo^,d*u8t?ga"e8?or  smoke.  An 
I  lLI\IVrU1  A  jl/LTU-r  ^y^„^  healthful  heat  all  winter.  A 
I  Radiators    ^^  IBOILERS      ^""^  saving  that  pay*  for  the  outfit. 

Adds  big  value  to  your  home. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  this  out  by  installing  IDEAL  heating  and  their 

families  now  enjoy  Winter  better  than  Summer.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  paying 

for  IDEAL  heating  even  if  you  don't  have  it  now  because  in  the  meantime,  you 

suffer  all  the  ills  and  bills  of  old  fashioned  heating— but  you  can't  get  real  comfort 

by  only  wishing  for  it.    Why  not  decide  now  to  have  IDEAL  heating  and  all  the 

comforts  and  conveniences  it  brings  to  your  home. 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  put  in  any  old  or  new  house  whether 

you  have  a  cellar  or  not.     Water  system  is  not  required  as  the  same  water  is  used  over  and 

over  for  years.      IDEAL   heating  lasts  longer  than  the  building 

and  frees  you  forever  from  lat>or,  drudgery,  and  ^the  dangerous  c=^^^ 


effects  of  a  cold,  drafty  houM.     Bum  any  local  Juel. 


IDEAL  Boilers  do 
not  rust  or  wear 
out— no   repairs. 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
tnsthe  owner  $185,  were  used  to  heat 
thla  farm  house,  at   which  price  the 

trr\^Am  ^on  K^  KrkitaKf  nt  anv  rmiltahle. 

competent  Fitterr  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions.  The  IDEAL  outfit  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  house  whichis 
never  worth  less  than  you  paid  for  it. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot  W»ler 
Supply  Boileri  wiU  supply 
plenty  of  warm  water  lof 
borne  and  ttock  at  fmalC 
coit  of  lew  dollars  iof  lusl 
fof  season. 


Get  this  book  about  Ideal  Heating 

Don't  put  it  off  another  day.  Read  up  and  get  all  the  information 
as  to  comfort,  coat,  and  fuel  economy  that  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  will  give  you.  Write  today  and  get  a  copy 
of  "Ideal   Heating."      PuU  you   under   no   obligation   to  buy. 


Sold  by  all  deal 

era.  No  exclusive 

agents. 


'  ^i^m'^mms.^^^M 


Write  to 

Department  P-  30 

Chicago 


|i^^^i|ii|i^^^^4^4|i^4E'^4E'4l'#!fr#' 


Mill,  ,iii 
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Before  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  look  into  its  quality — its 
strength,  durability,  beauty  and  cost.  By  doing  so  you  will  avoid  many 
disappointments,  and  save  many  dollars. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal" 

This  wood  cornea  in  a  grreat  variety  of  g:rades,  each  one  adapted  to  some  one 
purpose— timber.s  and  weatherboardins;  for  your  house,  flooring  for  your  rooms, 
Btavea  for  your  silo  and  lower  grades  for  your  gates  and  pens. 

North  Carolina  Pine  is  durable.  It  Is  low  in  cost  and  is  carried  by  practically 
every  big  lumber  dealer  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  money-saving  book  on  Farm  Buildings.  It's 
full  of  plans  of  all  kinds  and  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Sells  ordinarily  for  One 
Dollar.    Ask  for  Book  No.  17 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 


NoHolk,  Va. 


-<^J^-''^- 


"Uti  ,>-"^- ■ 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  need*  durable  tila.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  ot 
best  Ohio  clay,  tfaorouthir  hard  burB««L  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  np 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPBRISH- 
Al'.LE  SILO,  Natco  Buildlnor  Tile  and  Nafco  Spwcr  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Compaoy  •  111  <:  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The    Chester    County    dairymen    in    their  in  a  recent  cold  spell,  when  frosts  were  feared,  the 

MILK         recent    mass   meeting   wout    on    record    as  fiirmor  got  up  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  went  to 

PBIOES    favoring   a  selling  price   of   5i    cents   per  the  field  and  built   small  bnish   fires  to  protect  the 

liquid  quart,  F.  O.  B.  the  shipping  station  plants  from  threatened  frosts.     The  crop  was  saved 

for  market  milk  testing  3.8  percent  butter  fat.    It  is  prospects  are  good,  and  the  present  market  price  on 

understood    that   this   declaration   was   made   largely  potatoes   promises    a    i)rofitable    return.     Once   more 


NEFF  LAING,      Manager 
A.  J.  ANDEK80N.  Editor 


R.  P.  KESTER.  Associate  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON.  Houflehold  Editor 


261-263  South  3rd  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  ; 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cleveland,  O., 
Cblcago.  III., 


Branch  Offices  for  Advertising  Only : 

101 1  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,       381  Fourth  Ave. 
Advertising  Bldg.  |  Detroit,  Mich.,  3U  Congresa  St.  W. 


as  a  guide  to  the  selling  eomimittee  of  the  general 
association  and  not  as  an  arbitrary  ruling  to  bo 
enforced  for  any  specific  period  of  time.  We  be- 
lieve that  ithe  dairymen  are  wise  in  vesting  the  price- 
fi.xing  power  in  a  selling  committee  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  definite  price  ranges  by  organi- 


we  would  have  the  reformer  take  note:  That  invest- 
ment, made  at  a  sacrifice  by  the  farm  woman,  is  be. 
ing  well  cared  for  by  the  farm  man.  They  are  part- 
ners  in  the  business  and  each  is  doing  big  and  her 
share.  There  is  some  return  to  the  mother  in  this 
fact  that  slie  alone  can  appreciate.     We  are  relating 


zation  vote.    Mu«h  of  \She  success  of  the  organization    this  here  simply  because  it  is  a  typical  cireumstanc 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years,  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  (2.00. 
3  Years,  156  Copies  $1.25  |  2  Years,  104  Copies 

1  Year,  62  Copies  .50  |  6  Months,  2t5  Copies 

Remit  by  draft,  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  communications  to,  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  Pblludelphia,  Penna. 


SI. 00 
.25 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

30  cents  per  agate-line  measurement,  or  $4.20  per  l.ieh,  (14  lines  |ier 
lnch>,  eachin.senlon.  No  adverliseraeiit  of  leaa  than  3  lines  Inserted.  No 
deceptive.  Immoral  or  swindling  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  prlr«. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  advertisers  .ire  rpll!il)le. 

Special  rates  are  made  for  live  slock  advertising.  Complete  Inforitaa- 
tlon  furnished  upon  requeet. 


Member  Standard  Farm  Papi-r  A.ssociatlon  and  Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   OCTOBER   21,   1916. 


We  have  been  late  in  mailing  Pennsyl- 
LATE  vania  Farmer  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Some 

PAPERS     of    our    readers    have    probably    received 

their  paper  two  days  late.  The  cause  has 
been  the  delay  in  printing  due  to  condition  of  our 
paper  siock.  If  any  of  you  are  inclined  to  object 
to  the  high  prices  or  difficiilty  of  obtaining  any  of  the 
staple  products  used  in  yont  business,  take  heart  and 
thank  yo«r  lucky  stars  that  you  do  not  have  to  buy 
paper.  Not  only  is  the  price  soaring,  but  there  have 
been  periods  during  the  past  several  months  when 
it  iwas  almost  impossible  to  secure  definite  delivery  of 
print  paper  at  any  price.  For  two  weeks  we  have 
been  printing  on  paper  directly  from  the  mills  with- 
out giving  the  stock  proper  .time  to  "flatten".  The 
result  has  been  slow  work  in  printing  and  a  delay 
in  maihng.  We  hope  to  remedy  this  delay  in  the 
future,  and  get  the  paper  to  you  on  schedule  time. 


SEWAGE  TANK         rendered  by   county   farm  and 
DEMONSTEATIONS  hom«  economies  leaders  is  the 

demonstration  work,  sometimes 
by  the  county  leaders,  sometimes  by  local  people 
whose  methods  have  provt^d  signally  successful  and 
sometimes  by  outside  experts  and  authorities.  Th'eso 
demonstrations  are  valuable  ofeject  lessons;  all  of 
us  feel  more  like  attempting  a  recommended  inno- 
vation if  we  are  shown  how,  if  we  can  see  it  done 
fluoeeesfully.  Recently  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  the 
county  agents,  W.  L.  Markham  and  Sarah  Pettit,  ar- 
ranged a  demonstration  to  show  one  community  how 
to  install  properly  a  septic  sewage  tank  for  a  farm 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Reiner  were  about  to 
have  one  made,  and  gladly  agreed  to  make  a  party 
of  the  even/t  so  fhat  the  whole  township  could  see 
how  it  is  done.  Pjof.  H.  W.  Riley,  of  New  York 
Agricultural  College  farm  mechanics  department,  was 
brought  over  to  superintend  the  making  ocf  the  tank 
and  explain  the  principles  and  methods  of  its  con- 
struction, which  he  did  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  82  people  wlio  came  to  see.  The  excavation 
for  the  tank,  house  pipe,  drain  and  forms  had  been 
made  under  Prof.  Riley's  direction  before  the  people 
arrived,  so  directly  after  his  lecture  the  forms  were 
put  down,  the  concrete  mixed  under  his  direction  and 
the  tank  completed  before  the  people  left.  As  a  re- 
sult many  more  similar  sewage  tanks  arc  going  in 
very  soon  in  that  township  because  this  demonstra- 
tion ghowed  that  the  cost  is  slight,  the  construction 
comparatively  simple  and  the  advantages  many.  We 
rememlber  haw,  when  wo  were  building  a  house  on 
our  farm  fourteen  years  ago  in  which  we  installed 
running  w«ter,  sewage  disposal  and  a  built-in  re- 
frigerator iced  from  the  outside,  many  people  came, 
some  from  adjoining  towns,  to  see  how  it  was  done. 
Now  nearly  every  house  in  our  farm  neighborhood 
has  these  .conveniences  and  others  in  some  form,  some 
more  modern  and  better  than  ours,  and  there  are 
many  septic  tanks  in  our  township.  County  farm 
agent  leaders  are  certainly  in  a  position  to  direct 
good  publicity  work  of  this  and  other  kinds  for 
farm  and  home  improveqient,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  in  most  instances  with  which  wo  are  familiar  they 
are  measuring  up  pretty  well  to  their  opportunities. 
Our  state  college  farm  de^nonstration  and  home  eco- 
nomics dpjyartments  are  {dso  ready  to  extend  a  help- 


movement  to  date  has  been  due  to  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness manifested  by  the  producers.     They  base  their 
plea  on  the  actual  cost  of  production.     A  frank  and 
full  statciment  of  production  costs  is  the  only  argu- 
ment needed.     A  just  price  demand  musit  be  based 
upon  such  cosits.     The  price  of  5i  «ent8  now  demanded 
is    based   upon    present   production    costs.     But    this 
price  or  any  other  price  esta'blished  fox  a  period  of 
time    creates    an    arbitrary    demand    which    may    or 
may  not  have  a  basis  of  just  cause.     A  just  price  is 
a  variable  factor  which  may  show  variations  within 
a  short  period  of  (time.    These  variations  may  be  met 
by  a  selling  committee  and  prices  adjusted  much  more 
readily  than  if  fixed  by  a  larger  body.     There  are 
several  factors  in  the  present  situation  whidi  should 
be  fully  considered  in  any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  just 
price.    Production  costs  ore  high  because  of  high  cost 
of  feeds,  equipmemt,  dairy  stock,  etc.,  and  because  of 
scarcity  of  labor.     All  of  these  are  variable  factors. 
Milk    is    relatively    scarce    because    of    scarcity    of 
feed  and  labor  and  because  we  are  temporarily  ex- 
porting dairy  products   in  large   quantities   and   im- 


that  is  being  enacted  every  year  on  thousands  of 
farms  all  over  the  country.  We  have  not  yet  karn- 
ed  the  end  of  the  story,  but  we  will  later.  We  want 
to  know  how  that  potato  crop  turned  out.  We  want 
to  know  what  it  sold  for.  And  most  of  all  we 
want  to  know  if  mother  gets  the  new  carpet  from  the 
selling  price  of  the  potatoes.  Will  she  be  a  partner 
in  the  profits  as  well  as  in  the  sacrifice! 


MILKMEN'S 
ORGANIZATION 


The  present  conditions  in  the 
milk  market  have  provided  the 
greatest  incentive  for  dairy  or- 
gftni:iation  that  we  have  ever 
kiittwn.  The  dairymen  supplying  milk  to  •the  New 
York  market  have  demonstrated  the  strength  of  their 
nunrbers  and  their  power.  The  Maryland  dairymen 
supplying  milk  to  the  Baltimore  market  won  their 
fight  for  hdgber  prices  with  merely  a  skirmish.  The 
dairymen  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  w'ho  ship  to  the  Philadelphia  market 
are  rapidly  perfecting  a  general  organization.     The 


porting  in  abnormally  small  quantities.    These  again  ^-hester  County  farmers  led  the  way  in  amalgamating 

are  factors  that  are  certain  to  undergo  a  change  with  ^^^  ^oml  units  into  one  central  couuty  organization  and 

the    close    of    the    war.      With    changes    must  .come  affiliating    that    central    body    with    the    Inter-State 

changes   in    milk   prices    which    a   selling   committee  ^ilk    Producers'    Association.      Some    eight    or    tea 

can   meet.     Again,  a   milk  price  that  shall  be  just  neighiboring  counties  are  now  planning  to  follow  in 

and  equitable  must  be  properly  proportioned  to  meet  *^i^   movement,  and   local   and   county   meetings   are 


the  prices  of  other  dairy  products.  A  price  on  mar- 
ket milk  even  moderately  in  excess  of  what  the  same 
amount  of  milk  will  bring  in  the  creaanery  or  butter 
market  will  divert  all  milk  to  the  Whole  milk  market, 
creating  a  surplus  that  will  destroy  the  industry.  The 
economic  balance  between  the  whole  milk,  cream, 
butter  and  cheese  markets  is  a  factor  that  requires 


called  for  practically  every  day  and  evening  for  the 
nexit  several  weeks.  The  organization  spirit  is  keen 
thruout  all  of  the  producing  section;  and  higher 
prices  for  milk  is  the  compelling  factor  everywhere. 
The  demand  for  higher  prices  is  well  founded.  Data 
on  production  costs  from  experiment  stations,  public 
institutions   and   private   dairies   give    evidence   that 


the  most  careful  consideration.    It  constitutes  a  check    "^^'^  milk  producers  can  not  continue  to  make  milk  at 


in  itself  on  dairy  prices.     Here,  again,  is  required  n 

readiness  of  adjustment  that  can  be  met  only  by  a 

well   informed   selling   committee   rather   than    by  a 
large  body  of  producers. 

Last  spring  we  received  a  letter  from  a 
MOTHER'S  good  farm  woman.  She  has  been  an  ac- 
SHARE  tive  partner  in  the   management  of  a 

farm  that  has  had  its  struggles  as  well 
as  its  successes  in  the  past  twenty  years.     She  has 


the  prices  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Indeed,  it  does  not  require  a  careful 
analysis  of  cost  figures  to  point  the  necessity  for  a 
higher  selling  price  at  a  time  when  feed,  labor,  cows. 
o<iui])'ment  and  every  factor  in  production  has  gone 
lip.  But  at  this  time,  when  farmers  hav*  learned  the 
value  of  concerted  action  and  when  conditions  are 
favorable  to  securing  the  needed  advance  in  price, 
there  is  need  of  extreme  care  in  the  formation  and 
development    of    their    organizations.      It    must    be 


been  a  help  in  every  struggle  and  the  inspiring  factor    t'orne  in  mind  that  they  are  building  for  the  future  as 


in  many  of  the  successes.  She  wrote  us  about  the 
plans  for  the  summer  crops.  Among  other  things  she 
said:  "We  have  cleared  four  acres  of  old  pasture 
land  to  be  put  into  potatoes.  We  dynamited  the 
stumps.  It  cost  us  $35  for  material  and  labor  to  put 
tlie  land  in  condition  for  plowing,  and  the  carpet  I 
have  wanted  for  the  living  room  all  of  these  years  had 
to  be  delayed  to  pay  that  clearing  bill."  We  thought 


well  as  the  present.  The  present  objective,  the  in- 
crease in  selling  price,  is  so  evidently  just  and  reason- 
able, that  it  ought  to  be  attained  without  great  ef- 
fort. But  the  comparative  ease  of  remedy  in  the 
present  situation  is  in  danger  of  encouraging  fatal 
carelessness  in  formulating  organization  plans.  All 
milk  producers  are  at  present  responding  to  the 
mutual    necessity    of    a    higher    selling    price.      The 


as  we  road  the  letter  what  an  oi)portunity  the  sacri-    victory   is   only   partially   won   if   they   are  satisfied 


fice  of  that  carpet  offered  to  the  rural  upllfters  who 
delight  to  picture  the  direful  burdens  of  the  country 
women.  The  postponement  of  the  purchase  of  that 
carpet  was  no  doubt  a  real  disappointment,  such  as 
only  farm  women  similarly  placed  can  fully  appre- 
ciate.   And  it  was  probably  not  the  first  or  even  the 


to  drop  organization  effort  when  that  end  is  ac- 
complished. Tliey  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
(l)uild  a  pemianenit  organization  for  the  general 
development  of  the  dairy  industry.  Such  develop- 
ment will  call  for  co-operative  buying  as  well  as 
selling,  co-operative  improvement  of  dairy  cattle,  co 


second  time  that  its  purchase  had  been  postponed  to    ^P'^^'^ti^e  improvement  of  the  dairy  products  and  co- 
■  operative  efforts  in  the  development  of  every  phase 

of  dairying  to  the  nintual  bonofit  of  all  <lairynu'n  in 
the  field.  These  ends  can  not  be  attained  by  a  hasti- 
ly or  loosely  organized  movement.  They  call  for 
the  best  thought  and  most  careful  leadership  possible 
to  muster.  The  ultimate  aim  is  the  permanent  pro.s- 
perity  of  the  dairy  industry.  That  means  a  perman 
ont  organiaation  with  a  working  plan  devised  to  meet 
changing  ponditione. 


permit  an  investment  in  some  out-door  farm  equip- 
ment or  farm  improvement.  But  it  was  sacrificed 
for  a  needed  and  profitable  improvement.  The  first 
crop  of  potatoes  from  that  plot  should  increase  the 
financial  returns,  over  and  above  what  the  same 
acreage  of  pasture  had  yielded,  sufficient  to  buy  car- 
pets for  a  number  of  rooms.  It  was  a  good  business 
move,  and  the  good  mother  was  enough  of  a  business 
woman  to  make  her  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the 
liusiness  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
farm  women  w^hich  so  many  would-be  reformers  can 
not  understand;  it  is  the  point  of  view  which  makes 
the  burdens  of  building  up  a  farm  bearable  and 
oven  enjoyable.  We  hear  much  of  the  .sacri- 
fice made  by  the  farm  women  to  this  end,  and  we 
know  that  those  sacrifices  are  many  and  burdensome. 
But  we  know  also  that  the  farmer  as  often  makei 
similar  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  farm  enter- 
prise as  a  whole.     We   were   interested   in   that  crop 


Prejudice  and  preconceived  opinion  too  often 
pass  for  principle  and  intelligent  judgment.  Many 
people  make  up  their  minds  once  for  all  and  hence- 
forth are  deaf  to  further  knowledge.  How  unfair 
and  dangerous  would  be  the  actions  of  a  judge  or 
jury  who  formed  an  unalterable  opinion  upon  hearing 
the  first  witness,  or  only  one  side.  Yet  many  i»ooi)i 
give  Truth  that  kind  of  a  trial.    They  have  accepted 


of  P«tatoes-we  are  wondering  if  that  carpet  i.  to    certain  propositions  and  any  testimony  controverting 
be   bought.     We   have   kept   in   touch    with   the   pro-    these  is  rejected  as 
rress  of  thp   cror)  and  »  recent   IpM 


irrelevant   and   incompetent", 
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October  21,  1916.  VeniisytVania  Farmer 

iiADDIQDIIPr   NnTF<;  act  has  been  heard  of  again  and  there    to    17    cents    a    basket,    when    sold    to    IGc;   apples,   15c  P^^)   Pot^to^s^  ^^^  '^}i 

HARKlbBUKti  INUlt:)  ^^,.„  ,^^  ^^tivity  bv   a  legislative   com-    the  canneries,  the  jump  in  price  to  80    hay,  $12  ton;  straw,  $8  ton.    Dry   warm 

,.   .  mittee  here  with  d;jmand9  for  hearings,    and  90  cents  a  basket  has  been  remark-   weather   has   given   opportunity   to   get 

«V,  Stay  Within  Earnings.— It  is  un-  j^^^^j  Telephones.— The  Public  ber-  aible.  The  farmers  will  not  glean  very  farm  work  well  along.  General  condi- 
aen^tood  to  be  the  plan  of  men  at  head  ^.^.^  eommission  now  has  a  chance  to  big  profits  out  of  these  prices  as  they  tions  fairly  good.  Many  public  sales 
It  the  State  Department  ot  Agriculture  ^^^.^^  ^^,^^.  ^^,^^,^.  ^^,^^,.,j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.  i^^ve  prevailed  only  in  the  tail  end  of  this  fall,  people  leaving  the  farm  for 
to  fnJtnie  the  budget  f(.r  the  conduct  ot  ,  ^^^^^.  ..i.argo.s.  Complaints  have  been  the  season,  which  the  frosts  and  dry  public  work.— W.  J.  ^^y^f- 
that  dei.art.mcnt  for  the  two  years  bo-  {.,^,^j  .^^^^j  ^^^,^.  j^  ^^^^^^  instances,  in  weather  have  combined  to  shorten.  The  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  (N  W.)  Oct.  8.— 
winning  June  1,  1»17,  that  the  aggregate  ^,^.^,^  ^j^^  ^^^  facilities  and  various  farmers  have  combed  their  fields  and  Warm  and  dry;  beautiful  weather.  But- 
shall  be  within  the  revenue  turned  into  ,.j.  „ir(v,nents  of  what  are  known  as  made  a  profit  from  stuff  that  usually  lor,  .lairy,'  ;J2c;  creamery  40c,^  eggs, 
the  State  Treasury  by  the  various  bur-  ../,,r,„^r  linos"  have  been  brought  up  went  to  waste  at  this  season  of  the  .36c;  hogs,  live,  10c;  poultry,  15c;  po- 
paus  and  divisions  of  the  agricultural  ^^^^^  rulings  asked  by  farmer.s.  The  year  because  it  was  not  worth  the  labor  tatoes,  .$'1.25.  Corn  mostly  in  silos; 
branch.      The    department    earns    over  g^^bject  is  one  of  many  complexities  as   of  harvesting.  husking    now.      Some    good    but    many 

*300,000  a  year.  Approximately  $100,-  unjformiity  is  hard  to  obtain,  but  it  is  Florists'  Products  Worth  Millions.—  pieces  poor.  Potatoes  very  small.  Buck- 
000  is  appropriated  to  it  to  indemnify  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^t  on  scwne  linos  very  arbi-  The  florists'  products  of  New  Jersey  wheat  being  threshed;  half  crop.  Price 
farmers  and  others  for  losses  incurring  ^^  rulings  have  been  made  by  com-  amount  in  a  single  year  to  more  than  .^1.60  per  hundred.  Apples  quite  plenti- 
in  conitrol   of   diseases   so    that   the   net     ^^^^^  officials.  $4,000,000.      The    insect  problems,   inci-    ful,  but  under-sized.   Hard   frosts  for  a 

amount    devoted    to    administration    is       y^^^   g^.^^^.^   Inspection.— Commissioner   dent  to  this  large  industry,  have  been    week.- J.    F.    Seavy. 

less  than  the  inctwne.     If  this  policy  is  ^^^  Htmlbh  Samuel  G.  Dixon  is  in  favor  both  great  and  pressing.     There  seems  

pursued  it  will  enable  the  department  to      ^      ^^^^    ^^^        inspection    instead    of  to  have  been  done  comparatively  little  tarm    PRODUCTS    SHOW 

carry  on  its  program  without  interrup-  ,„u„i,.i  ^1.  The  subject  has  become  im-  in  the  stu.ly  of  the  control  of  green-  CANTON  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
tion.  The  plan  is  to  ask  for  an  addi-  octant  because  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid  house  insects  at  the  experiment  sta-  mu-  Onnton  Farm  Products  Show  de- 
tionaa   fund   to    develoj.   the    marketing  ^^  ,,^^^  ^^^„  ^^^^^^  ^^  everything  tions    in    the    United    States    and   it    is   ^J^",,X*^^,,^^g;J;„'*;^7^^^^^^^^ 

organimtions,  vyhich  have  been  started  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j,.  The  state  with  a  view  of  sifting  the  truth  from  ^.^^^^'^^Jj^^^f  "^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^  farme^rs'  & 
i„%'arious  sections  of   the  state  to  en-    ^  ,^^^^   j^^^   ^^^.^^^^  j^-,        -^  .   ^  ,„^ass   of  scattered   materials   on    the   ^.u^icm      I     i^a  whoTsLieTen^^^^ 

able  farmers  to  get  advantage  o    grad-  instituted  long  ago  if  the  general   subject   that    the    department    of    ento-   f/^"tio        I     is  a  wholesome  departure 

ing,  shipping  and  routing  as  well  as  to  ^^.^^ly  had  made  the  appropriations  mology  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  f^^^^^^^'^^^i  "  ;,"""*„^, J^^'^',  "Z^Z 
p^'  reports    of    prices    .n    their    hands  .the^subject  not  been  lost  sight  of   Experiment  Station  has  prepared  a  bul-     ,^,'^.  J™f7,,f  Xr^'    ^^Jj^^aU  do^ 

Accurately    and    promptly.      There    will   j^  ^^^  ^^irl  of  "uplift"  legislation  of   letin   on   the  8i.bject.-L.  f 'om  the  farmW  Ws'lors      The  Canton 

also  be  funds  asked  to  assist  the  sheep     .      ,     ,  session  •  f         •       ^^""^"^  visitors,     ine  oanion 

•  •      -^^.i^frvr  whinli  i>j  now    commenc-    •'"^  ^'^'*''  b*-*"^""-  tj   e    *.     „*„  show  is  purely  a  farm  products  show, 

raising  industry  which   s  now    c^  State    "Apple    Day  ".-Unfortunate-  rOUNTY    NOTFS  a-^apted  to  and  conducted  for  the  near^ 

ig  n»w  undertaken  here  tor  tnost  at  sir  ^.^.^jj  ^  J  g^^^g  .<^,g  J)      ,,^  get                                  Ponsistin^    mainlv    of    imnlements    and 

ing   information.      Just    wliat    will    be  ^     i^j^.^  ^^^^j^    ^^^^  ^^e  apple  industry  Union    Co.,    Pa.,     (C),    Oot(^ber    4.-   '''eXnfi««   «f   ^taSle   u^et^  farmers 

done   aibout   the   farm   advisors     appro-  ^j^    ^^^    get' much    benefit.      Perhaps  Silo   filling  will  be  finished   next  week  ^TJ^L^^'"  h  fe^  a^ 

priation  and  whether  there  will  be  any  .^  ,^,^^,^  ^^  ^^^^ter  to  bave  an  "Apple  and    so    will    wheat    seeding    for    which  ^v^Sv    neeesw                            necJs 

closer  co-operation  with  the  farm  bur-  ^^^^,,    .^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^^j^  ,^^^^^^^  j^  j^   ^^^^   condition  with    „r^    *  nL^Hnre,    ^                  ^ 

eaushasnot  been  worked  out     Frankly  ^^^^^^     acquainted     with     the     virtues  the    recent    heavy    rains.      The    l^^^vy  ^^^  ^^^P^"^^^^^^^ 

.peaking,  there  are  some  who     hink   that  ^^    ^^j^^^^  ^^    ^^e    crop    which    means  storm  on  September  23  blew  down  corn  ^remtum.  are  Sred  i^             corn    ao 

the  State  Agricultural  commission  may  ^^    ^^^^    ^^    Pennsylvania.-Hamilton,  badly,   so   it"^  is   slow   work    cutting   it,  ^s  3trv  and  coL      Six  Drizes  a?e 

"'^L^r'sL'ur'L'K^thJu'w.iSi   U  Harrisburg,  October   16.  but  it  is  being  cut  as  rapidly  as  possi-  S:;e5   in  L^h   clat    pr^L  ^nd'udfng 

next  legislature    gets   tnru   wiin   ii.  ^ _  vj„       Manv    farmers    cut    clover    seed  ,  ,  lui      i    L        u     ^      e     a 

Executive    and*'  Legiislative.-Gover-  ^p^   TFR<;FY  FARM  NOTFS  wh  ch  is  be^ng  thrashed  now  along  with  harness,    horse    blanketjs,    «tK>ck    rfeed. 

Tvor    Brumbaugh's    declaration    in    his  NLW  JLKbLY  hAKM  INUIL:)  The    wheat    a?d    oats    crops.      Potatoes  1;"^^     coal,    spray    materials,    fertilizer. 

J^eu^stown    speech  .that    the    next    gen-  .  -— -      .  ^l  vedtng  about  70  bushels  per  acre;  furniture  groceries,  etc      The  show  this 

e^assembly  will  have  to  appropriate  Potato  Farming  Pays  in   Mercer.  -  ^^^   '^i.^    ^    bushel.      Apples    are    a  ^f   ^f    \\  ^^^'^    October    24    to    26. 

Sy  what   the   st«te   has  to   spend   has  Farm    management    records,    taken    in  ^^^/'^^.jj''^ J    l^^   ,being    picked,    but  ^I'^re   should  be  more  farmers'  shows 

attLted  attention  here.    Similar  declar-  Mercer    County   durang   the    summer   of  ,J^^;, *JP^ J  j,             h„e  foi  winter  ap-  '^  this  kind, 

tions  were   made  by   Governors  Stuart  1915    and    covering    truck    and    potato  ^"  ^«  « ^       ^^^J  y^^^^^   ^^^^^^,    -^    ^J^  _ 

and  Tenor  at  the   outset  of  the  second    farms,  show  that  t^'^  ^"™P^,'^^;!;%J^^7"    i„  the  county  as  milk  is  either  shipped  PAEM  MEETING  OALENDAB 

legislative  sessions  of  their  terms  and  the    making   for  success  in  potato   farming  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Lewisburg  Con-  

legislatures   did  as   they  pleased.  There    are    size    of    Jusinoss    and    crop    yields  ^^^  Diamond  Dairy  Com-   ^'Maryland  Week".  Baltimore.  Md..  Novem- 

are  rumors  abroad  that  if  the  spirit  of   The  farmers  ^^Y^°g  ^li^e^^^^^g^f^  P^^^    pany   whose    plant    is    at    Vicksburg.-   ^"Natioiai     Grange     Meeting.     Washington. 

factionalism  now  prevailing  in  the  domi-    of  their  farms  in  potatoes  were  usual-    1^    ^    Glover  D.  C.  Novemer  15-24. 

Tiftnt  martv  is  accentuated   by  the   gov-    ly  making   the  most  money.     In  truck      '\iflv^r.„    m      Pi       CN^      Oct     4     —       ^^"^    ^*""''    Dairymen'a   Association,    Rich- 

Exposition,    Cbi- 

'.VV,  "'"^  ZC"    "    4.U.,     ^-T.^    ,.;»i/ia     f>,o     rrrftot^r    wTs     thp    ^om    meai,    .-po^;    ouis,    «wi-,,    unun..,    «>jv.         Fourth    National    tJonference   on   Marketing 
the  governor  in  the  middle  of  the  ses-   the    crop    yields    the    greater    was    ine    ^^    ^^  ^^^^^     ^^^.    ^^^^^    ^q^.    ^nd  Farm  Credits,  Chicago.  111..  December  4-9. 

sion  and  be  sulbjected  to  review  in  case   farm  income.     In   diversity  the  records  Too   drv  to   plow   any   yet.   ^  National   Corn   Show.    Minneapolis.    Minn.. 

r^et.,.       Thi^     wa,     suggested     last  -7«/„,»«  »''?";'>»"'';  -""f„^'f„--.«  ^e     «»P     ^P""^:     -™"    »-"-«»  "T^'J.    ."s....    H.r.ic»H„™,    S«U.„ 
-»-«; —   (Vv„+    +v,o    TTion    nnt    in    svmnftthv   a    sreat    variety    at    crops    ror   marKt.  i      ,'',,,  f„     '„    ^    x^-.n^..  Tl....l;.,n.».^«    vf    i     n v.—   loi..  " 

with  the  governor  or  those  with   whom    were    not    making    as    much    as    tnose   J  Oumhorland   Co     N    J      (S.W.)    Sept.  New  York   State  Agricultural   Society.   Al- 

Scg^vcrn'or  w„,  n..t  in  sympathy  lack-  who  ccafi,,«l  their  atteafoa  to  a  few-   „,:^5^jJ\",^a  a -'ve^;  di^y'fall.    The'^-e  '-&.^S;nir"v'.7e,i?l.  o™,.„.  A.„ci.. 

ed  the  nerve  to  do  it.                                       er  numioer  oi  '^'^"Pf-                                          i,ag  not  been  enough   rain  to   make  the  tion,  Harrisburg.  Pa..  January  23-25. 

Hints   of    Investigation.    —    The    air        Advises  Sweet  Clover.— 1  he  s'>ate  ex-                                           ^                    ^^^  ^^^^  Pennsylvania   State   Horticultural    Associ.- 

omn.„f    o    at;fltP    ^nmiteil    is    alwavs    filled   periment  station  has  recommended   that    |j")uuu    1""^    ",      •                                 .          ^,  tion.  Harrisburg,  Pa..   January  23-25. 

atooiit   a  state   capiuai    is   aiways   nueu  v            ^inver    ,ba    tried    where    alfalfa   f"'"   years.     Wheat,   $1.3.5   bu,    corn,   *i  ^^^   j^^       yj^t^    g^^^^    ^^    Agriculture, 

with    rumors    of    investigations    before  sweet    clover^pe    triea    ^^^J^ J^'^'^'J;^  .^u.     Tomatoes  have  sold  as  high  as  80c  Trenton,  a.  J..  January  24-26. 

a  legislatuTC  meets,  but  they  are  rather   has  failed      This  crop  is  not  as  desir-    J^-     ^  ^^^    ^^^^  ' ^ 

more    numerous    now    than    usual.      In   a)ble  as  alfalfa  but  may  succeed  under   f^J^^       'j,j     i„^,^i>^         oJ^bbage,   70c  ,„„^^   ^„„    ^^^   ^„„„^ 

1913  a  ten  strike  was  made  by  one  of  more  adverse  circumstances.     The  most   ^nown   ^n   t    s              I          ■       \^\  the  ^^DEX   FOB    THIS   ISSUE 

the  memibers  of  the  House,  whose  feel-  succes^fu    method  seems  to  be  to   sow   JJ^/^^^"     ^  ^         j^  ^\.^^'  j^^.^,^       jte  Agriculture 

ings   had   been    ruffled,   by  analysis   of   quite  '^^^f  ^\  .^^  ^etlTs  coS^      rapidly-     There   appears   to   be   a  good   Reclaiming  Run-d^^ol^n'^S" 283 

contingent  fund  expenditures  and  trav-  land      The  whate  variety  is  considered       1       y     corn.— Everett  H.  Sheppard.       ^y^^^\^     : ■•282 

elUng   expenses.      Since    that   time    the   the  best,   and,   unless   the   plant   grows   ^^^^J^^^^^  ^       p       (g^.)    Oct.  11.-   ""'"'^   ^^"""^    "  " " "  bairy '**' 

whole  scheme  of  state  government  and   wijd,  inoculate  with  culture  or  sou  irom   ^^^^^  ^u-tumn  weather.     Cool  and   dry.  Co-operation  Pays  Maofand  Milk  Men  .288 

diabursemcntof  money  has  been    studied   old   patches,      hcarahed    seoa   can    now  several    heavy   frosts.   Co-operative    Dairying    288 

•  '^-     -^v^*-:---'     ""-1     ir.o„..oo     rirnmnf     orpr-     -I  ii«re    una     uctji     a<.  n    U«o    i;tt1o    I^oot    tJroP    Harvesting     289 

October    1.      Quite   a   little    ^,_.^,^   deeding    in    the    East    281 

light  in   the   field.      That    Buckwheat — Feeding    Value    ".289 

1    was    damaged    pretty  Editorial 

upon  wifth  righteous  purpose.  This  com-   '"««  ,«^ '^L^^'^-^    ,,.,,,     _    ^he    dairy    badly    while    that    bn    more    folevated   ^,11^  ^j^s    ] ! ! ! ! ! !  l !  I  i  i !  i ! ! ! ! !  i !  i !  i'lS 
mission  has  worked  in  close  connection       Milk    Strike    Settled.    —    ^^e^dairy  .r     ^^^  ^^^^  ^         ^.^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^    Mlikm/n's    6rgauizatiou     ! ! ! ! . ! ! ! ! . .  .28? 

with  the  auditor   general's  department   farmers   of   New  lork  and  upper  J er-   h^       },„rriedly    cut.      Live    stock    is    in   Mother's  .Share    286 

and  its  report  to  the  legislature  will  be  f /.  ^ave    won   ^.l^^^^^^^fJl^^^^    good    condition    and    cdpxmands    high    «ewage  '^^-\^^^^i^^„^ ^86 

awaited    with    interest.      Perhaps    zeal   their   fight   \l'}lf\^'^'\';^^^^^  frices.      Good    cows    sell    for    $90;    fat   centre  Hall  KSpmelxt       "'!'. 291 

for  investigations   will    not    be    so   keen   milk.      All    dea  OTS    incluaing   tno        oig  ^^   .^  ^  ^  Consolidated    Schools    Successful     291 

thPTi  Three"  have  signed  agreements,  which   "o^s,  lo  '"'"  ^  •;|^  v  ^  Horticulture 

^         •     .•        AT  f        Qfaf«   Mntfpr—  will   carry   thoni   until  January   1,  and   good  crop.     Still  a  gopd  bit  to  cut.     A   continuous  Potato  Cropping    284 

Organization   Not    a   State   Matter.—  win   «arry   uiom   ""•."  "^        ,  -^     '      .,,    if^v^    farmers    have    started    to    husk.    Protecting   He.-led-in   Trees    284 

Secretary    of    Agriculture    Charles    E.   a  representat  ve  of  rthe  Producers  will  ^.^^j       ^  ^,^^.^  ^^^^^_ 

Patton   lias  taken   the  position  that  it   have  a  voice  an  fixing  prices  from  that   J^^J^  ^^      finishing  up  the  seeding  as         '^.r^^-  i"J»';''d  ^y  »  commercial  paint 
,      ',       ,       .  n  .'.  .,   o+nfn   f«  m\v    flate       It   is   considered  a   great   victory    rarmers  are  miisuiiij,   "i^  yp^e        .     f^tonng  wet  fruit  and  general  rule  for 

18  not  the  business  of  the  state  to  mix   aaie.     ii  is  consmeieu  «  e  "  "  J    ^^^,^  ^^  possible.     Quite  a  little  alfalfa         picking 284 

in   the    organization    of    dairymen    and    for  co-operation   and  an   ettort   win    oe    ^  ^j ;     f^^^y     gtni  a  good  bit  of  Vegetable  Growers'    .\s.su.  President  ..  .284 

milk    producers     to     obtain     a     higher   made   to  enbst  every   dairyman   n     the   ^^^  Wheat,  $1.45;    ^     ,  Household 

The   secretary    points   organization  movement.  ^  The  dairymen   ^oye\^^,^    ^^,^^    ,,^.    potatoes,'  $1.15;    ^^'^'l^~,,   ^vhole    295 

.295 
.295 
.294 

-—    —    1      -    ,  .  „u^„„    Urr    QfntiofipQ    that'  the    averacre    tnem  a   cnance    lo    can;ii    up    «iiu    ui.v ..    y^    y^^^  to  Bruises  and  U^its   294 

Of  Ithe  public  for  food  and  the  require-   shown    by   statistics    that    the   avera  e  ^^  Havorstick,  Kraut  for  Home  and  Market   295 

ments  on  milk  are  becoming  more  and   production  per  cow   in   New  Je^ey   is   w  j^j^^j     co.!  Pa.,  (C.)  Oct.  ll.-Weath-    ^„  ,,     ,      „      Li'*  Stock 

more  strict.     Neither  is  the  state  con-   ^.^-t  ^'J««   I^^^^^^^^^  er  coS    a  ha'rd  f^ost  U  night,  indica^    c^r„?w,  ty^  S?e  BrJedYng" ! ! ! ! !  l ! :  i ! :  ilS^ 

oerning  itself  with  the  advanced  prices   The   ^^^[fff^.^^'*   ^^'f^^J'"/  *  ^^  tions   are  for   rain.     Good    cows    worth    Eastern  Berkshires  at  Show    292 

being   obtained   for   potatoes  and   corn   figured   at   $10-^0      It   is   ngured   tnat  Feeders  are  high   in   price   Shelter  All  Live  Stock   293 

an/other  things.    J"  ,'f:rnZ\::  t7Ll:^el^^^^^  fnd   haffto   get.     Veal   cafves    in^e-  care  Huring  the  M^u^t"^ 290 

Sheep    Hard    to    Buy.— According    to   committee  ^^%^PP"'';;^'^J^,,"'7/ <r^^^  „,a„,|  at  good  prices.     Sheep,  breeders,  Feeding  for  Egg  Production 290 

what  has   been  learned  at   the   Capitol    malk    dealers  at   the  Chanrbor   of   Com-  "^«"';  f '.«.    ,      .       jOc  lb;    hog.s,   12*c,  Grit  and  Charcoal    290 

the   movement    to   buy    ..heep    to    stock   merce  rooms  in   Philadelphia  while  an-  $6  and   ^^^   '^ '^J^^      j,^  ^;„^^„^^  '^^  ^^-'^  Shipping  Live  1'- tr>^^- •„• 290 

farm,  on  the  co-operative  ba.is  for  on-    other   «ri""«e«    ^  moTh  ds  used  by    priee'        S    houses.    $150     to    i^l75.  „,rrisbur«  Note's^'  """""      ^ 
cmiragemewt    of    the    wool    and     meat    information  as  to  the  methods  used  by    1^  J                     jj    ^              t    and   corn    to         To    stay    within    earnings.    Executive 
J»,in5,  ha,  ,,ee„   ,„.e.hat  ha»pere,,    tl,»  <la.ry-a  -^.  h|^ --^  7  ^  /«»  ^J,'^,f,  S'^y'l^v,,  vvhLt  .oo.in,  well  j-  S;Sr:-„,"r.'?,,''.' ^"JS.'«°^ 

by  inability  to  find   .suitable  .sheep  and    ^^'^l^  .^jy' ''."'"';  .,„•     _mi-     *'  Nq  corn   husked   yet,  will  make  a  good  i,ard  to  buy.  Cold  storage  fight.  Rural 

the  high  i)ricos   askod  when   they   were    a   higher  price  tor   tneir  miiK.  scarce    and    high.  telephones.  For  state  inspection,  state 

found.      The    money    is    in   sight   and    a        Tomato    Market    Soars.-All    records   >ie  d       ^^J!\'^^%  ,        g-       ^^,         .-Applo   Day''     287 

steady  increa.se  of-shoep  upon  Ponn.syl-  for    high   V^\^^^^ //"J   'IZZTeZoH  fa  oes ?  Il.2h.-J    H.  ByK      '             ^  ^^'^PoS^^^mfng   pays    in   Mercer.   Ad- 

vania  farms  is  hoped  for  once  the  sup-  matoes,  sold  in  the  region  of  Newport  ^^l?^-  ^       ^       p        f-^,\\,)   Oct.  9.  -  vises  aweet  clover.  Milk  strike  settled, 

ply  is  worked  out  I'^^vo    been    shattered    during    the    past  _^'l"^"^''  r  ;;^f^f-'  r^J  \^^  Tomato    market    soars.    Florists'    pro- 

Pr^ui    UfV^nL   t';„i.t      T>«„T>PPt«.   of    a  weeks   when   outside  buyers  flocked    in  Weather    for    September    was    line    and  ^^^^^  ^^^^^,,  millions   287 

Cod   Storage   Fight.— T  respects   of   a  ^^''':'';    ^ '\  „  .,      remnants  of  the  warm,   with    occasional    showers.     Live   e„„,^n   pa^m  Products  Show    287 

legislative   battle    over   a    cold    storage  and  bought  up  an  tno  rnmnanis  01   tm              '               ,    condition;    ninderato    in  story  and  Poetry 

law  and  of  some  tests  in  the  courts  on  crop  they   could   got   their   hands  on  at  sto  k    in    good   ;;°'y^^«^'    "         ,      ^^^     -The  Kid  ProaCu-r''    (Serial)296 

«ert,ain  questions  are  looming  up.     The    -Xd"^;^tl'  prfvt^  sSa^^^^^^^^    w^en    Kr,  To'^g^.Tocrpork   (dres^d).   corns,    Indigestior^rbiter.     Gar.et. 
ag^st'^elrov^^rr:?  tho^xJ^n;  tomat^'ots'brUhr  aTywITerr   from     9   13c;     chickens     (dressed),     25c;     veal  Infected  udder.  Chronic  cou.h   300 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


^nGoMMedal 

li^RTTiTiHtUHfiTOiM 

C.  D.  Bartlett.  Wheaton,  III.,  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Chicago 
Nationeil  Dairy  Show.    His  herd  was  fed  on 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

He  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  dairymen  who  have  had  great  success 
with  International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  It  costs  less  than  homegrown 
grains  and  makes  an  ideal  allyear-'round  ready  grain  ration.  It  keeps 
your  herds  healthy  and  makes  more  milk. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientifically  mixed  feed.  It  is 
composed  of  prime  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  meal,  molasses,  etc.  "A  perfectly 
bfdeinced  ration,"  say  the  country's  greatest  experts. 

Go  to  Yonr  Dealer  and  buy  a  ton.  Your  increased  milk  production 
and  your  decreased  feeding  expense  will  make  you  a  constant  user.  Try  a 
ton,  today.    Remember  the  name.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 

Blannfactared  only  by 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  MUU  at  Minneapolis  and  McmpUs 


NICE 

on  the  label 
means 

in  the  Can 


9SAMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Roman  Auto  Co. 
1000  Used  Autos 

Special  Fall  Prices 
$125  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today     for    Omtaiog     "A" 
See   Onr   Prices   A    LItt   of   Cara 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916   CHALMERS   Touring    1700 

1916   PULLMAN   Touring    $450 

1916  MAXWELL  Toaring    #450 

BUICK,   late  model    tSOO 

OADILLAO,    late   style    |310 

OVERLAND  Roadster  like  n»w   .|276 

HUDSON    Touring,    equipped    ...|300 

And    1000   others,    $150    to   9760. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

203   N.   Broad   St.,   PhUa.,   Pa. 


[SentonTrial.  Fully  Gnarsn 
teed.  Emjt running,  euily  clsanMl. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  mHk.      Bowl  ■ 

•anltary  marvel.    Whetbtr  calrr 

■■  larite  or  inisll  obtain  hand  tome  catalog.     Atiirra 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  lu  9N2.  MUrlics.  M 


Spot  Farm  lolsteins  $15 

7-8  holsteln  heifer  calves  $16 
each  express  paid  to  your 
station  In  lots  of  5.  High 
grade  cows  due  to  freshen 
'  'ot.  &  Nov.  40  hlffh  grade 
'  'ifersbred  S45eacb.  17  re- 
k'lstered  heifers  6  months  to 
1  year  olfl  *100  each.  3  year 
olds  bred  tl  AC  each.  Regis- 
tered bulls' all  ages.   ' 

JOHN  C.  REAOAN, 

Tully  N.»Y. 


7-8  Holsteln  belferlealvee  SIO  toll 6 
Kxiinita  paid  In  lots  of  6.  Now  Is 
the  ideal  time  to  start  them  and 
have  them  ready  for  grass  next 
spring;  a  10  wk  old  heifer  calf  from 
Maple  Lawn  Farm,  recently  con- 
signed direct  to  the  County  Fair 
grounds,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  was  a 
blue  ribbon  winner  Have  others 
eguaily  as  Kood  and  can  please  you. 
KarKalaii  in  registered  heifers  and 
hulls,  all  ages.  Write  your  wants. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM,  C.  W. 
Ellis,  Jr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  Ibred  way  up  at  prices  t-oo  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff — we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbrld^e,  N.Y.formerly  Munnetvllle 


BALED    SHAVINGS 

Cheaper  and  cleaner  than  straw.    Price  lowest  now. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  on  car  lots 
delivered  to  your  station  . 
Oscar  Smith  &  Sana,     Stat*  St.,  Albany,  N.V. 


HoUti>in<:  ReKtetered  4  year  old  bull  that  has 
nOiSiein.S  ^  R.  O.  daughters;  2  registered  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers;  also  3  grade  heifers 
Prioes  right.  PLUMLVN  FARM,. 

FAIRVIBW  VILLAGE.       PA..       (near  Norrlstown) 


Holsteins 


8  bulla   ready    for    service  and  bull 
calves  under  1  yr.old.  Johanna,  Poseb 

•ad  De  Kol  strains.     Prioes  $30  to  $70. 

BROOKDALE  FARM,  ORBENVILLE.  Del 


1)««lstfred  Holttein  and  Guernaoy  bulls  from 
■■■•calves  to  scrviroable  age.  2.50  animals  In  the  herd 
BON.VYMEAnSFAUMS,    R.D.I      Hnrrlsburg,  Pa 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  PayiF 

■uya  th«  Maw  ■ii«t«r>  l^ 
fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Light  ranning, 
easy  eleanins.  close  skim- 
ming, dorable.  OuaraiHaad 
a  llfetline.  Skims  96  quarts 
p«r  boor.  Mad*  alao  io  foux 
urrar  atsca  op  to  6 1-2  abown ' 


r  froaa  tba  manufactar«r  and  ••▼•  moDcy 

ALB AUQH -DOVER  CO.  ^^ 

2167  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


s  irv  Jhi»  N«w  Way  to  ChunT 


30  DAYS  FREE!!.. 


If  a  fio  liiCNiay  in  Miivanoa 

Tks  Saw  Xmtnnwt  CMIaata  brlnga  batter  In 
S  to  7  mlnntea..  Operates  easHy.   Oets 
~  LLfDotpart)  of  tlM  batter  f  ata._TT7 1 1 80  dan 
^OUTlIONEYHak.  |B00  RXW  ARD  QPr- 
WHU  todar  f'>r  FREK  BOOK'"   N«w 
enea  of  Battar  Makina' '  Valaabia  iniorma- 
tJon.    Hend  post  carti.  ^ 

THE  MitON  Mrs.  ro.  dm*.  P,    enarra.  Mio 
ia»*asii((ai(iiiifiaaiaasauaasia8a8iti 


o 


^^i^K         $125.00         St5^ 

Bom  Marob  3d,  1910.  BIra  is  grandson  of  King 

of  the  Pontiaos  and  la  from  a  twiee  32- lb.  dam. 

Dam  It  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  a  30.73-lb.  eow. 

Here  la  a  Bargain  in  a  Purebred 

Hoiateln  Bull 

STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
LiTSrpool,   N.  Y. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms* 

herd  sire's  dam  as  a  aenlor  4  yr.old,  has  the  following 
A.A<^  records:  7  da.  32.8  lb.  butter:  30  da.  138  jT 
Mf>  da  1 108  lb.  Her  dam  made  lOM  lb.  In  3«fi  days 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam.  1083  lb.  In  366  days 
and  4  19  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

Polled  Uull  calves  tlUO  up.    Cauiog  for  stamp. 

George  E.Mevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


IdeT^auy; 


CO-OPEEATION    PAYS    MARYLAND 
MILK  MEN 


October  21,  19ijj, 

elation    in    procuring   the    results   tley 
sought. 

The  small  dealer  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  largo  oo'os  or  c(*ase  to  exist  after 
-the  next  jnaaa  meeting. — T.  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Harford   Co.,  Md. 


CO-OPERATIVE    DAIRYING 


The  milk  producers  selling  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  market  have  received 
the  increase  demanded  from  the  dis- 
tributers without  a  strike  and  with 
good  feeling  between  everybody.  By 
interviewing  the  Press  and  Consumers ' 
League  the  producers  convinced  the 
public  that  their  demands  were  just. 
They  started  a  campaign  for  better 
milk,  resulting  in  the  ordinance  requir- 
ing the  pasteurising  of  all  milk  sold 
in  Baltimore.  Thru  their  efforts  all 
garbage  milk  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  city. 

In  a  letter  to  the  producers'  associa- 
tion the  dealers,  representing  60  per- 
cent of  the  distributers  in  Baltimore, 
agreed  to  pay  the  producers  the  ad- 
vance that  they  asked.  They  say:  "In 
consideration  of  the  acts  of  your  com- 
mittee in  establishing  your  increased 
costs  of  production  and  lending  your 
aid  to  the  end  that  Baltimore  have 
availajble  an  ample,  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  supply;  and  expecting  such  co- 
operation to  continue  until  all  practices 
hurtful  to  the  community  are  discon- 
tinued; we,  the  undersigned,  have  again 


Usually  Results  in  Elimination  of  Waste 
More  Economical  Production, 
and  Better  Cows 


There  are  so  many  leaks  in  the  dairy 
business  that  only  by  the  use  of  the 
best  business  principles  can  it  be  made 
permanently  profitable.  Individual  cows 
must  each  make  a  profit  over  the  coet 
of  feed.  This  can  be  determined  only 
by  weighing  each  cow's  milk  and  the 
feed  that  she  consumes.  Tho  old  argu- 
ment that  the  best  cows  are  known  may 
have  some  foundation,  but  few  men 
know  the  poorest  cows,  and  the  latter 
go  to  make  up  the  average  as  well  as 
the  good  oows.  No  dairy  is  better  than 
its  average  production.  If  this  is  too 
low,  the  herd  is  not  paying  a  profit. 
Business  principles  must  therefore  he 
applied  to  lowering  the  cost  of  milk 
production. 

Efficiency  is  as  much  a  necessity  on 
the  farm  as  in  the  factory.  Few  men 
feed  their  cows  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced,  yet  what 
could  be  more  simple  and  more  nearly 
right f    With  little  regard  for  her  needs, 


1 


ENSILAGE  CORN  ON  D.  H.  HARRY  FARM,  HARFORD  COUNTY.  MD. 
NINE  ACRES  FILLED  TWO  SILOS  12  BY  30  FEET. 


•HHtl  Id  HHMIMtmilf  nUMUIHIMM 


Jersey   Cattle  for  Profit  ,lS"an*d^? 

heifers  »80  and  up.  aU  regUterad. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renahaw Bldg.. PuSburvh.Pa 


fl»  T  nr%  r\r\  ^""d  yjl"""""  Guernsey  Bull, sire  has 
iP  1  iJU.lJU^  A  R  Hire  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
^  heifer  mi  king  38  lbs  on  pasture 

AMOSROTHKNTHKRfiKR.'*  R.  D    1.  LSSdldlie,  Pa 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    •'^"if»r  ,aieiiBt 

KIJWIN  IJ    MAUI.K.  COATESVILLE,"T»A. 


Airraliir<a  R11II     <^alves  from  heifers  whose  dams 

AyXSnire    nun     nnd^lreare    A.  R.  stock. 

R.  TEMPI.KTO>j  A  Rf)VH.  Ulster,  Pa. 


|g 


LEASE    mriition    Priin^ylvania   Farmer 

ritlng  to  our  advertlsert.  They  want  to  It 
and  w«  want  them  to  know  that  you  read 


when  I 
know  I 


Milking  Shorthorns  ^"oT^U'S^'S"!  ?^ 

hofs.      C.  M.  Kennedy,    Ulster.     Bradford  Co..    Pa. 


Jersey  Calves  *'-?.?*?^.  .  "''p." "»««'' «'  the 


world. 


FRED.  fl.  ^\     HUNK,  Allentown.  Pa 


CELEBRATED  MERIDALE  JRR.SEY.S.  Exceptional 
lot  of  yoi.nMterH  now  ,,vallil.le  Write  for  deufled  In- 
formatlon    Ayer  4  McKlnncy.  .100  Chestnut  StPhla 


Rpfif.  Ouerimpvq  ""P."  °'** '>""'*''••  »t  reaaon- 


taken  under  consideration  your  request 
of  August  23rd  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vance of  prices  to  producers,  and  we 
agree  to  pay,  beginning  November  1st, 
1916,  according  to  your  scale  for  4  per- 
cent  butter  fat   milk." 

The  prices  demanded  were  an  aver- 
age of  20  cents  per  gallon  for  all  milk 
with  4  percent  butter  fat  in  Baltimore, 
or  18  cents  per  gallon  at  the  station. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  two 
cents  per  gallon  over  previous  prices. 

They  agreed  further:  "Furthermore, 
while  as  you  know  we  have  sought  to 
be  relieved  from  this  increase,  we 
frankly  believe  that  all  interests  are 
.best  served  by  the  action  that  we  have 
taken." 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  producers  will 
be  held  at  Baltimore  on  October  14th, 
when  the  committee  will  report  to  the 
dairymen  and  the  organization  will  be 
made  permanent  to  act  any  time  in  the 
future  when  the  producers  think  best 
on  questions  interesting  them  as  a 
whole.  The  cost  of  getting  this  increase 
has  been  the  cost  of  notifying  the  mem- 
bers and  appointing  men  that  would 
work  for  the  interests  of  the  produc- 
ers. Fifty  cents  apiece  from  the  pro- 
ducers has  left  money  in  the  treasury. 
The  activity  of  half  a  dozen  men  was 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  asso- 


feed  is  put  before  the  cow  in  plenty  if 
it  is  cheap  and  in  less  quantity  if  the 
price  is  high.  Cows  use  about  60  per- 
cent o£  their  feed  merely  to  keep  their 
bodies  working,  and  it  is  the  quantity 
that  is  fed  above  this  fixed  necessity 
that  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
milk.  Too  often  the  dairyman  says  "I 
would  do  all  the  up-to-date  things  if 
I  had  the  time."  Can  the  storekeeper 
afford  to  run  his  business  withont  keep- 
ing books?  Yet  that  is  what  the  farm- 
er  is   doing. 

Benefits  of  Cow  Testing 

Working  in  co-operation,  dairymen 
can  obtain  the  benefits  of  business  meth- 
ods at  a  very  small  cost  thru  the  or- 
ganization of  a  cow-testing  association. 
An  organization  of  this  kind  that  hires 
an  expert  to  determine  the  feed  cost 
of  milk  or  fat  production  for  each  cow 
in  the  herds  of  the  members  is  easily 
possible.  Such  an  expert  travels  from 
farm  to  farm,  spending  usually  one 
day  at  a  place.  Each  cow's  milk  i» 
weighed  and  tested,  as  is  her  feed.  An 
account  is  opened  in  the  lodger  for  each 
animal  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
profit  or  loss  of  each  one  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  heifers  of  good  cows  should 
go  to  the  slaughterhouse,  otherwiss 
they  may  be  the  moans  of  ruining  the 
owner's  business.     A  cow-testing  asao- 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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RED  CROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

y^liy  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  ?3  to  ?5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developinK 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No,  407. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  adoertising.  You  need 
nut  carry  nor  handle  stock  State  jobber's 
name   ot    bank     reference    when    writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Compani 

Established  1802 
IForld's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington.   Delaware 


ciartion  is  a  co-operative  organization 
with  local  oflBcers,  and  one  that  can  be 
of  use  also  for  advertising  the  sale  of 
cattle.  The  results  obtained  with  such 
advertising  have  often  been  remarkable. 
Dairymen  and  breeders  are  certain  to 
be  interested  in  such  a  movement  for 
the  bettering  of  the  business. 

At  present  albout  350  of  the  organi- 
zations keep  the  records  for  about  150,- 
000  cows  owned  by  about  7,500  farmers. 
These  men  are  realizing  the  benefits  of 
co-operation.  The  dairy  business  is  well 
adapted  for  co-operative  organization, 
and  concerted  effort  by  dairymen  usu- 
ally means  much  greater  profiits  on  milk 
and  cream  thru  the  elimination  of 
waste,  the  application  of  more  economi- 
cal methods  of  production  and  manu- 
facture, and  the  development  of  more 
productive  cows. 


Answers  Every  Question 
About  Oectricity  on  the  Farm 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT 


Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world— 
eaay  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any- 
where. No  longer  necessary  to  put  up  with 
old-style,  back-breaking,  (heavy  weight  en- 
rines.  with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much,  per  horse- 
power, but  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  mna  much 
more  steaidlly  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lbs.  Per  Horsepower 

The4H.  P.weighsonlyigOlbs.  Mountedon 
Iron  truck,  aa  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in 
the  field,  such  aa  grain  and  corn  binders,  po- 
tatodiggers,  etc. .driving 
the  operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  machine 
outofgear.  8H. 
P.  2-cyl.  weighs 
only  320  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20 H. P.  Not 
cheap  en- 
gines, but 
cheap  In  the 
long  run. 
Book  free. 


Ingti 

W«lglia      ■  ^^Mh^ai      AMP 

laoibs.    ^a.y     Truck 

CUsIlMAN  MOTOR  W®'?'*?k-  w 

84«  North  ai.t  atr««t  Uiwolii.  N»br«.k« 


Less   flour   is   made  from    100  lbs.   of 
buckwheat  than  from  100  lbs.  of  wheat, 
but  the   amount  of  feeding   product   is 
greater    and   possesses    superior    fatten- 
ing  qualities.     Sixty   pounds   of   wheat 
will  make  about  40  pounds  of  best  flour 
and  20  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings. 
Sixty  pounds  of  buckwheat  will  make 
about   31   pounds   of  best   flour   and   20 
pounds  of  bran  and  middlings.  The  mills 
now  crack  the  kernels  before  grinding 
and  blow  out  the  hulls  (which  have  no 
feeding  value)  and  make  the  bran  and 
middlings    better,   and    superior,    pound 
for  pound,  to  wheat  bran  and  middlings. 
I  have  fed  cows,  beeves  and  hogs  on 
buckwheat  bran  and  middlings  for  many 
years,    and    I    think    they    are    worth 
as    much    for    feeding    as    the    whole 
ground  grain.    Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says: 
' '  If  freed  from  the  hulls,  I  am  sure  that 
ground   buckwheat   will  show   a  higher 
value  than  barley,  because  there  would 
be   more   protein".      In    regard   to    the 
products  he  says:   "All  will  be  found 

.^«1,«»t^1/^        ^/\»       of /\rtlr--Pa/»fl  in  nr       'nnr 

poses,    especially  with   dairy  cows  and 
growing    pigs. '  * 

My  father  fatteaied  his  hogs  one  fall 
entirely  on  ground  buckwheat,  and  ap- 
parently they  fattened  as  fast  as  if  fed 
corn,  and  the  pork  was  as  solid  and 
good.  One  of  our  neighbors  fattened 
his  hogs  entirely  on  buckwheat,  with 
similar  results.  According  to  Prof. 
Coburn,  122  pounds  of  buckwheat  has  as 
much  feeding  value  as  100  pounds  of 
corn,  and  more  feeding  value  than  bar- 
ley, rye  or  oats. 

Buckwheat  is  grown  in  Great  Britain 
only  to  feed  to  poultry  which  are  very 
fond  of  it.  I  formerly  owned  the  grisi 
mill  at  our  town  and  fed  a  great  deal  ci 
buckwheat  bran  and  middlings  to  our 
cows.  From  our  own  experience  I  am 
confident  that  buckwheat  products  are 
excellent  milk  producers.  More  buck- 
wheat is  raised  in  Bradford  County 
than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state. 
It  grows  quickly,  smothers  weeds,  and 
loaves  the  soil  in  a  very  loose  and  mel- 
low condition.— J.  W.  Ingham,  Brad 
ford   Co.,  Pa. 


FREE 

to  You 


THIS  valuable,  illustrated  Hand  Book  has  just  been 
printed.  It  answers  the  hundred-and-one  ques- 
tions which  every  farmer  wants  to  ask  about  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm. 

The  era  of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  at  hand.  If 
you  haven't  electricity,  this  book  tells  you  how  to 
get  it. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  Just  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  now — the  edition  is  limited. 

Western  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
11th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Please  send  me  copy  of  "Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book"  No.  PF-lOl 


Write 
for  this 
new  Stove 

Book 


■.  'I 
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,  l3*Pteri»o<JUpl 


Wo''1e^^ll    Money    Savlnic 
[Fenro  Hook.  t)vcr  l.W  Styles. 

y  Oales-.SUwl  I'<'«l«-i>'ir''J^ ''■£„ri*.MT  PAID 
^OIRCCT  FROM  FACTORV-FBEICHT  PAID 

*^       AU  h««TyDO0HLK  GALVANIZED  W>**^    '7 

,   p.r  rod  op.     (»«l  f  r«.  Book  »n(l  Sftmpl*  to  Urt. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 

D«ot.  121  -         -       .Cl«»«tand.  Ohl» 

Mogul  8-16  Tractor  for  Sale 

Keronenp uliiR Ip  oy  I inrtpr  K-lfl  H-r  with  extra  extensloD 
fliM;  gteerlriK  device  for  plowlim.  Aluo  an  Oliver  two 
14  Id.  bottom  Ksnu  plow  .  A  II  In  a«  Roort  eondltlon  »» 
MwuiRerl  lenB  than  Smonthg.  WMI  nell  at  a  barRaln 
TH08.  O.  BAKTOKH.  (JBNTER  HALL,    PA. 


HARVESTING    ROOT    CROPS 


Want.^  An  onnrgetlc.  rellaMe  tnan,  capable  of  <1e- 
''»Ilira  veloplim  tar m  of  two  hundred  acres  with 
"tork  of  hiRh  grade  oows,  with  ml  Ik  route.  Hlah  Rradn 
i"irf!(>nerRlno'wanled  Full  referencea  required.  Send 
'iiirreierenoes'to  Mo  10  In  care  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Phlladclphta.  Pa 


Beets  are  more  sensiitive  to  frost 
than  are  other  roo^t  crops,  and  if  they 
have  not  been  put  into  the  cellar  al- 
ready, no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
so.  This  applies  to  mangels  as  well  as 
table  beets.  Carrots  can  remain  out 
longer,  if  well  in  the  ground.  The  stock 
carrots  with  half  of  the  root  out  of 
the  gro:und,  howoYier,  ought  not  to 
freeze  imich  as  they  will  not  kecTi  so 
{vfll.  RutaJbagas  can  remain  out  longer 
Mian  any  other  root  but  it  is  not  best 
to  let  thein  get  frozen  very  much. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  grow  some  roots, 
(  vcn  if  he  does  have  a  silo.--!'.  JI. 
Dow,  New  YorR. 


Get  Money'SavIng  Wholesalo  Prices 

SEE  thanevyestdesiffns-lllustrated  In beautifulcolors.  Ranfresjwlth  white 
enameled  splasherbacks,  oven  door  fronts.  New  style  mission  dcslpn 
heaters,  etc.    Highest  quality-direct  from  manufacturers  at  money- 
savinff  prices.  ,    

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

We  Pay  the  Freight  l^'SI-.r^JX"  ur-  j?ocS"'B'lLli 

Bond  Guarantee.    Mail  po.stal  or  letter  toilay. 

Aak  for  Catalog  No.  699 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,         Kalamaa^oo,  Mich. 

Wo  make  Stovea  and   Ranera    Caa  Uanjrcn,  Pipe 
Fumai-oa  and  WhiU>  Knamolid  M-'nl  Kitchen  Kab- 
tnfia  and  Tallica.     Wo  havo  3  (aitiilons.     Please 
tell  U3  wliich  you  want. 


A  Kalamazoo 

'i:tu'::  Direct  to  You 


Has  been  continuously  making 

WAG0NS-BUG6ICS-HARNESS 
For  eveiy  Taim  Use  since  tS^x 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  Dl 
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It  Pays 
to  Help 


Yonr 

Moulting 

Hens 


rt^\  f- 


P^S 


-KJk- 


Moulting 


<:•; 


Coitf  1  Ceat  a  Day 
lor  30  Fowls 

Slbi^eOe 

12  lbs.,  $1.25 

25-lb.  pail,  I2.S0 

(except  In  Caiia4a 
ud  tkc  Ur  WeM) 


DrHESS  I 

POULTRY  F 
'PANACEA^, 


r^i 


POUlTPrHMIJHt 
HrNS  UY 


is  a  weakening  process. 
Hens  are  out  of  sorts.  It  takes 
all  their  strength  and  energy 
to  grow  new  feathers.  Give 
your  hens  help.  Hurry  the 
weakening,  do-nothing 
period  along  and  get  it  over  quickly  as 
possible,  so  hens  will  start  laying  again. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Hurries  Moulting  Along 

because  it  conditions  and  makes  hens  feel 
well.  It  has  just  the  tonic  properties  chickens 
need  and  it  is  a  blood  purifier,  blood  builder. 
Use  it  to  whet  the  poor  appetites,  to  help  di- 
gestion, to  increase  the  vitality  and  strength. 

My  Guarantee 

JI^^So  sore  am  I  tlut  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a-^* 
will  make  your  poultry  healthy,  help  them  ^^ 
tkrongh  the  moult,  start  your  hens  and  pullets 
laying,  that  I  have  authorized  my  dealer  In 
yonr  town  to  supply  yon  wilk  cnongta  lor  yonr 
llock  and  II  It  doesn't  do  as  1  claim,  retnm  tbe 
empty  packages  and  get  yonr  money  back. 

Smnd  for  free  book  on  poultry 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland*  O. 

Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 


A  conditioner  and  worm 
expeller.  Just  what  your 
animals  need  when  they 
are  taken  off  pasture  and 
put  on  dry  feed.  It  sup* 
plies  the  laxatives  and 
gets  tbe  worms. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant 
Lonse  KUler 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all 

farm  onln^xlc      rtiiB*  r\.- on.>in1,l» 

in  dust  bath,  in  comers,  roosts. 
etc.  Oust  In  feathers,  In  hair 
o(  animals.  Destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  roses.  In 
handy  siftlng-top  cans.  1  lb., 
>Sc;  I  lbs.,  <0c  (except  in 
Canada).  Ouarantced. 


.i'«H!»5seMwa»»BZt'^ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Oattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
oranr  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
W*  tan  and  llnlah  Ihain  right  |  nmke 
them  IntoooAta  (for  men  and  women). 
rob«a.ruK8  or  Brieves  when  ordered. 

Tour  fur  (roods  will  costvou  less  than 
to  bay  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllaalrato^  oalalofl  rlvea  a  lot  of  In 
formation  which  every  stock  rals'-r 
■bonld  have,  but  we  never  send  out  thi.-^ 
Talnable  book  except  np<jn  reijufst. 

It  tells  how  to  take  otT  and  care  for 
Udea:  how  and  when  «*•  pay  Iha  fralght 
■••■"■'■I'*  I  at>out  our  safe  dvelng:  pro- 
coaa  which  is  a  tremendous  advantagre 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  bora* 
MMaa  and   calf    akina  i  about  the  fur 

Joodsand  game  trophies  we  sell,  tAxl- 
ermy.  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  u 
your  rorrnet  adtircBq. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
S71  LyeU  Ave..  Bocbester,  N.  Y. 


Bone.Crain,  Fertilizer  and  Shell 
MtlU.     All  Sties.     Hand  «nd   Pnwer      Write  lo-day  fd 
Fr«e  LUus.  Catalog.     WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.}!    Eastoa.ra. 


WhiteChine.se  Geese 


1916  crop  of  the  fa 
moua  90-egg  strain, 
at  tbe  special  price  of  S5  per  pair;  sex  and  quality  guar- 
anteed: large  flock  to  aelect  from.  Geo.  E.  HOWELL 
Spruea  Farm,     Howella.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S12  per    100.— 166  per    600 
SIlTer  Laoed  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes.   Pekin,  Rouen   and   In- 
dian Runner  Dueka'  12  up. 
ALDH AM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3D.  PhoenlzvUle,  Pa 


Eggs  Wanted 


Highest  prkjea  paM  for  fresh 
.-  ^  white  or  brown  eggs:  no  com- 

mlsBlon.  Returns  made  immediately;  Reference:  Cha- 
tliam  and  Phoenix  National  Hanks.  HLAINWOOD 
FARMS.  Inc.,  330  East  63rd  Bt..  New  York  City. 


RPR  CnpW«»r*>I«i  P*""*"  atraln.  si.60ea. 
u.  IT.  fv.  v^ijciitreis  in  iota  of  five  or  more. 
BRUBAKER  BROS,  R.  2,  Mlfnintown,    Pa 


Ship  Your     nRRSSF.n    POULTRY    and     EGOS  to 

ARTHUR  H    BONS(jrt      Reading  Terminal  Market. 
Pblladelpbia,   Pa, 


M 


ention    Penn.sylvania  Fanner 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


We  Make  Your  Coat 

from  The  treea  Hlile 

Complete— including  Unning,  and 

manutacturing — send  us  your  cattle, 

horse.  I>ear,  wolf  or  other  skins. 

lie  prepared  for  cold  weathei — by 

iving  us  make  up  your  own  special 

ijfdtrs  in — 

Men's  or  Ladies' 
Coats,  Furs,  Robes 

T.ilce  ailvantaire  of  onr  36  yr.irs  ci 
liir  evpcricnce  and  ol  our  Keason.il>lr 
Prices.  Write  now  lor  Price  List  ol 
custom  tanning. 

POPP  Complete    Catalogue    of 
■   "■"^  Coats,  Kobe*.  Furs. 

Wr  guarantee 'sati-ilaction  or  your 
money  lack — Write  today. 


Reading  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

104    1    ''•I  --Trrt.   Kc.ilinu,   Mi.h. 


I 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 

Our  Specialties  are 

POULTRY.  EG€S.  CALVES, 

Dressed  Meats.  Nats  and  Butter 

Get  In  touch  with  us 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

2»4  WMhlnttsn  51  and  Wett  WasMnitos  Mkt.New  York 


POULTRY 

CALVES 


We  have  active  demand  at  bigh  prices  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce     C.et  own  prices  and  keep  In  ' 
t'^iuch  with  a  good  market. 

GIBBS  &  Bro.,    325  N.  Front  Sl„  Philadelphia. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PUNTS 

For  every  purpose  to  suit  every  piitlcular  need    All 

Si'cJTB^e''?2!'.)L'-^',^-«^''"^  '<"■  booklet  A  price*. 
ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Unustw  Pa. 


WANTED 

nbeetnuta,  ataellbarki  (ta)okory  nuta)   live  and  dreaaed 


iTaahlngto'n  Street, 


New  York  CJlty! 


C^f\n\re^rcAc     P"!?'  *^  Oolden  Camplnee, 
X^^JUK-Cl  CIS     Indian    Runner  and  Buff  Or- 


I.  R.  TANOER, 


pington  Uucke,  tl  A  %2.  eaob. 
York  Springe,  Pa. 


Potlltrv      A""^'^*^*'***' ^"'"•'•nd  Beagle  pup*. 
P.  P    HAMILTON,  fochranvllle.Pa 


?:.^h^"iH!^*   "'^  ^?,HJ'"*^''<^'""'«'» of  March  AApr 

u*.*..''^,,*.'  ■'<i**~-*  "*  20  per  cent  lens. 

HIdrl.Vlew  Poultry  Farm,         Box  17.  Mt.Bethel  Pa 


'T^o^ltrp 


of  poultry  will  not  be  throwii  upon  thos* 
at  the  side  or  end.    The  paultry  should 
have    plenty    oif    room.      Crowding   to 
many  into  a  ooop  causes  loss  by  auffn 
cation. 

Only   one   kind    should   be   sent  in  « 
FEEDING    FOR    EGG    PRODUCTION  ^^'O^P  when   the  size  of  the  lot  permits 

dividing  the  kinds.     AH  poultry  roath. 

A  hen  laying  200  eggs  in  a  year  is  ing  here  the  following  day  after  ship, 
not  at  all  unusual.  A  four-pound  hen  ™ent  should  be  fed  lightly  before  being 
laying  this  number  will  produce  six  placed  in  the  coop,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
times  her  weight  in  eggs.  To  do  this  infringement  of  the  law  regarding  fooj 
she  will  require  from  seventy  to  eighty  "i  the  crops  of  poultry.  Western  and 
pounds  of  feed.  For  economical  pro-  southern  poultry  shipped  here  is  gen- 
du«tion  it  is  necessary  (1)  that  the  food  erally  sent  in  car  loads,  accompanied  by 
be  properly  sele«(ted,  (2)  that  it  be  fed  a  man  to  feed  and  water  them.  The 
in  correct  proportion  and  in  a  judicious  ^^^^  day  or  two  jufiter  the  rar  starts  the 
manner  in  order  that  her  digestive  poulitry  should  be  fed  lightly;  after  they 
•organs  may  'be  kept  in  good  condition,  have  become  actustooned  to  their  new 
(3)  that  she  be  fed  enough  so  that  she  quarters  the  quantity  of  food  may  be 
has  plenty  of  surplus  for  egg  production,  increased  with  good  results.  Over  feed- 
The  problems  of  poultry  feeding  re-  i"g  on  the  start  makes  the  poultry 
quire  good  judgment  and  keen  observa-  dumpish  and  sick,  from  which  they  do 
taon.  Hens  fed  for  egg  production  not  recover  on  the  journey, 
.should  have  foods  high  in  the  food  ele-  The  custom  of  the  trade  here  is  to 
ments  which  are  foaind  in  eggs.  Those  '^t  the  coops  go  with  the  poultry  free. 
fed  in  the  fattening  pens  should  have  Where  the  patent  wire  car  is  used  either 
the  foods  which  most  economically  pro-  ^lew  or  second  hand  coops  are  furnished 
duce  fat.  The  best  ration,  then,  is  the  here  at  the  shippers'  expense.  The 
one  which  sujiplies  most  economically  principal  market  days  are  from  Monday 
the  food  requirements  of  the  bird  for  to  Thursday  inclusive.  There  is  seldom 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  kept.  much  trade  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  The 

It  should  be  remembered  that  one  ot  demand  for  live  poultry  is  much  larger 
the  principles  of  poultry  feeding  is  than  usual  during  the  Hebrew  holidays 
thart;  the  hen  cannot  do  well  if  fed  on  and  feast  days. 

a  whole  grain  ration.     Not  only  does  a  ~ 

ration  of  grain  fail  to  furnish  the  prop-  CARE    DURING  THE   MOULT 

cr  food  nutrients,  but  such  a  ration  is  

difl5,cult  for  the  bird  to  digest  properly.  The  department  of  poultry  hus'bandry 
The  great  fault  with  the  farmer  in  his  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
poultry  feeding  is  that  he  attempts  to  ment  Station  advises  that  farmers  pay 
feed  a  whole  grain  ration,  and  gener-  particular  attention  to  their  hens  dur- 
ally  only  one  grain  at  thart.  Such  a  ing  the  moulting  period.  Those  birds 
ration  resnilts  in  poor  egg-production  which  moult  late  are  usually  the  high 
and  also  causes  digestive  disorders  and  producers  and  most  of  these  are  going 
liver  and  kidney  troubles.  Complaints  thru  the  process  a;t  this  time. 
o(f  this  kind  frequently  come  to  the  de-  It  has  been  found  that  forcing  the 
partment  of  poultry  husbandry  and  a  moult  by  cutting  down  on  the  food  sup- 
suggested  change  in  the  raitoon  has  ply  is  not  a  profitable  practice,  as  it 
usually  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  leaves  the  hen  in  poor  physical  condi- 
the  trouble.  Efficient  digestion  de-  tion  for  high  production  durimg  the  late 
mands  a  comb^ination  of  whole  arid  fall  and  winter.  A  better  and  more  pro- 
•rround  grains.  A  ration  should  con-  fitable  method  of  caring  for  the  birds  is 
sist  oi  grains  and  ground  feeds.  Gener-  to  give  them  plenty  of  good  food,  with 
ally  speaking,  twice  as  much  grain  a  slight  increase  of  oily  food.  The 
should  be  consumed  as  ground  feed,  feathers  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
This  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  na-  pro<tein  and  the  fowls  need  this  constit- 
ture  of  the  foods  fed.  uent  for  the  production  of  the  new  body 

A  good  ration  for  egg  production  covering, 
can  be  made  with  a  combination  of  In  brief,  it  is  ibest  to  follow  the  same 
grains  and  ground  feeds.  For  grains,  feeding  program  as  that  used  during 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  and  the  summer,  with  perhaps  the  addition 
corn,  or  in  the  winter  time  twice  as  of  some  oily  food,  making  sure  that  the 
much  corn  as  wheat,  may  be  used.  For  birds  get  all  they  want  to  eat.  When 
ground  food,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  this  is  done,  the  process  of  moulting  is 
of  bran,  shorts,  and  corn-meal  may  be  carried  on  in  a  natural  manner  and  the 
used.  Efficient  e^^  production  requires  birds  are  in  good  condition  for  winter 
also   that    this   ration   be    supplemented    laying. 

with    either    sour    milk — all    that    the  1 . 

birds  will  drink — or  in  case  sour  milk  GRIT   AND   CHARCOAIi 

is  not  available,  commercial  beef  scrap.  

One-fourth   of   the  .ground   feed   should       Grit  assists  the  gizzard  of  the  hen  in 

consist    of   beef    scrap    in   case    this    is  grinding  food.    The  gizzard,  unaided,  is 

"•'*<'<^-  capaJble  of  grinding  the  hardest  grain, 

The  importance  of  keeping  grit  and  but  if  it  is  compelled  to  do  so  for  any 

oyster  shell  before  the  birds  at  all  times  great   length    of   time,    this    organ   will 

cannot   be    over-estimated   and  is   espe-  become  weakened  and  unable  longer  to 

cially     important     during     the     winter   perform  its  work  proporly. 

months.— H.    L.    Kempster,    Mo.    Agri.       If    the    soil    of    the    range    does    not 

'^''^^'^S^-  carry    sufficient   grit    it    certainly    will 

■  pay  the  poultryman  to  lay  in  a  supplv 

SHIPPING  LIVE  POULTRY  of   the   commercial   article.     Grit    cost's 

little  and  is  a  money-saver.  Pt  assists 
The  Producers'  Price  Current  sug-  the  hen  in  getting  the  most  to  be  had 
gests  the  following  on  shipping  live  from  the  food  eaten, 
poultry  to  the  Now  York  City  market:  Charcoal  should  be  kept  before  the 
Coops  should  be  high  enough  to  per-  hens  all  the  time.  Charcoal  keeps  the 
mit  tlie  poultry  to  stand  easily  upright  digestive  tract  in  a  state  of  health  by 
without  bonding  their  legs  and  witli  absorbing  poisonous  gases.  It  purifies 
space  enough  between  slats  to  pass  their  the  blood  and  corrects  the  evils  of  in 
heads     thni.       The     coops     should     be  judicious  feeding. 

strong,  but  light;  heavy  wood  can  be  Sufficient  charcoal  for  one  day's  feed- 
diapen.sod  with  if  long  nails  are  used,  ing  only  should  bo  kept  in  the  hoppers. 
They  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  Tf  the  hoppers  are  kept  full,  the  char- 
awkward  and  cumbersome  to  handle,  coal  will  soon  become  impregnated  with 
When  large  cr.ops  are  used  thoy  should  the  foul  odors  of  the  poultry-house  and 
have  partitions,  so  that  when  the  coop  become  a  menace  to  the  hens.— T.  7>- 
is  accidentally  tilted  the   whole  weight  Kichey. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Consolidated  Schools 
Successful 

Convincing  Arguments  for  Objectors 

The  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Peijn-  made  last  year  when  our  state  passed 
gylvania  Farmer  rela>ting  to  centralized  the  country  school  board  law  providing 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  interested  me  for  county  superintendent  and  an  assist- 
greatly.  The  town^p  in  which  I  live  ant  superintendent  for  each  thirty 
centralized  its  district  schools  into  a  teiachers.  This  gives  offi-cdal  direction 
ynit  affair  long  before  there  was  any  to  the  schools,  and  one  day  in  the  week 
law  of  the  state  governing  such  a  pro-  in  each  of  these  centralized  schools  the 
cedure*  in  fact,  quite  twenty-three  assistant  superintendent  is  present  the 
years  ago.  From  that  day  there  has  entire  day;  and  this  without  coat  to  the 
never  been  a  voice  in  discernable  oppo-  town,  as  the  state  pays  these  superin- 
sition     raised     against     the     adventure    tendents  out   of   a  fund   thait    has   pre- 

^jjieh ^long  years  ago — -became  an  e«-   viously  gone  to  ornamental  officialdom 

talblished  reality.  Later  on  the  legis-  For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
lature  enacted  laws  encouraging  and  a  continuous  building  of  $25,000  to  $TO,- 
promoting  these  schools,  until  now  there  000  schoolhouses.  There  are  now  five 
is  a  system  of  "locating  dots  all  over  in  the  row  of  townships  in  which  the 
the  state",  altho  they  are  by  far  the  writer  lives.  These  buildings  are  not 
most  distinctive  in  Northeastern  Ohio,  unlike  the  one  recently  pictured  in 
known  geographically  as  "The  West-  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  They  are  built 
em  Reserve".  ^c  trust  for  years  to  come.    The  excel- 

In  this  part  of  the  state,  there  is  now  lence  of  these  schools  attracts  new  resi- 
a  solid  block  of  twenty-six  townships,  dents,  and  the  schools  constantly  grow 
each  wdth  its  centralized  school  and  with  in  numbers,  and  often  their  quarter's  be 
an  average  attendance  of  about  200  oome  too  crowded  and  additions  must  be 
pupil*  each.  These  schools  are  housed  built  on  and  other  teachers  added. 
in  up-to-date  and  well-furnished  build-  Here  on  the  clay  roads  of  Northeast- 
ings,  in  fact,  the  staite  allows  nothing  em  Ohio  the  transportation  problem  is 
else.  The  buildings  must  be  sanitary,  often  a  trifle  acute,  especially  when 
well  ventilated  and  cared  for  by  a  jani-  the  laiw  compels  compliance  with  cer 
tor.  Singly  and  in  groups  all  over  the  tain  things  relating  to  teams,  outfits, 
state  we  find  these  centralized  schools,  driver  and  length  of  haul.  But  brick 
and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increas-  and  concrete  roads  are  coming  very 
ing.  Each  year  the  legislature  widens  fast.  Gravel  and  King  drag  roads 
their  scope  and  this  year  we  haX^e  an  have  done  much  to  better  the  conditions 
hour  every  day  devoted  to  domestic  and  in  many  cases  reduced  the  "cost  of 
science,  taught  by  a  special  teacher  and  haul",  and  far  less  is  now  heard  about 
the  boys  are  given  as  much  time  in  agri-  this  part  of  the  problem  which  is  steadi- 
culture.     By  grades,  a  whole  day  each   ly  growing  better. 

week  is  given  to  music.  Is   the  centralized  school   ever   aban- 

It  all  seems  an  evolution  to  us,  the  doned  and  does  the  town  ever  go  back 
bringing  of  these  schools  out  of  a  to  the  district  planf  Yes,  we  have  one 
"theory"  into  practical  and  unchallang-  instance  near  here,  but  when  they  had 
ed  results.  It  has  changed  the  one-  to  build  ten  school  houses  to  comply 
room  school  with  its  20  or  more  with  the  state  law,  and  maintain  them  ac 
"classes",  taught  by  one  person,  into  cordingly  they  were  not  overly  impress- 
a  six-room  Bohool  with  the  scholars  ed  with  the  success  of  the  retraction, 
{^raded  into  uniform  grades;  with  a  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  another  case  where 
teacher  for  each  room  and  a  supervis-  the  return  plan  was  even  considered, 
ing  principle.  It  has  substituted  trans-  It  is  inevitable  that  Ohio  will  in  a  few 
portation  for  the  long  walks  to  school    years    'he    practically    all    cen/tralized. 

of  only to  us — a  few  years  ago.  This   Combination  is  the  secret  of  supremacy. 

is  indeed  a  great  change,  and  instead  of  whatever  the  line,  and  a  public  school 
an  average  attendance  then  of  about  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  thank 
60  percent  these  schools  have  100  per-  the  writer  for  that  fine  presentation  of 
cent  for  weeks  at  a  time.  And  they  the  case  of  the  centralized  schools  in 
have  nine  months  of  this  sort  of  school-  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  May  his  in- 
ing  in  the  year  instead  of  7i  or  8  fluence  never  be  less,— John  Gould, 
months  as  of   old,  actually  giving  the   Portage  Co.,  O. 

scholars   two  and  three   more  years   of  ■ — 

school  hours  than  before.     And  the  best        pj-NTRE  HALL  ENCAMPMENT 
of  it   all   is   that   under    the    old   plan 
there  were   few   text   books   that   were 

"thumbed"  beyond  the  middle  page  The  Forty-third  annual  Grange  En- 
while  now  the  actual  schooling  of  the  campment  and  Fair,  held  at  Centre  Hall, 
child  commences  abooit  where  he  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centre  Coun- 
" graduated"  before  in  the  one-room  ty  Pomona  Grange,  made  for  itself  un- 
school.  iiaraUeled    history.      It    was    a    most 

Certainly  it  is  costing  more  dollars  successful  gathering  in  every  respect, 
now  for  schooling,  and  so  is  everything  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  on  the 
else.  But  for  the  money  now  expended  principal  days  of  the  gathering,  and 
the  aholar  gets  far  more  school  hours,  the  regular  campers  who  staye4  in  their 
two  jcars  in  the  higher  branches,  be-  canvas  homes  for  a  week  were  almost 
comes  more  cosmopolitan  in  contact  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated  in 
with  a  larger  world,  and  outgrows  the  the  several  hundred  14x16  feet  tents, 
clanishness  of  the  little  district  school.  These  temporary  abodes  are  made  very 
He  is  ready,  if  so  desired,  to  homelike  in  appearance,  and  the  prattle 
step  into  the  classes  of  our  local  col-  of  the  many  little  children  makes  the 
leges  on  graduation.  For  years  the  residential  portion  of  the  Park  decided- 
graduates    of    our    centralized    schools   ly  cheery. 

have  been  required  to  qualify  for  cer-  The  exhibit  feature  was  easily  up  to 
tificates  to  teach  before  diplomas  were  the  high  standard  of  the  ipast  fairs.  The 
gi'cn.  automobile    played    an    important    part 

The  efficiency  of  these  centralized  — exhibits  not  heretofore  largely  ex- 
schools  depends  upon  the  thoro  going  hibited.  The  exhibitors  of  automobiles 
idea*  of  the  school  board,  in  securing  and  machinery  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  best  teachers,  the  wisest  adminis-  the  week's  work,  numerous  sales  having 
tration  of  the  school,  and  enforcing  bee-n  made  and  a  large  number  of  pros- 
tho    school    laws,      A    groait    gain    was   poets  booked. 


FARQUHAR 


We  now  offer  Farquhar  Standard  Sawmills,  equipped  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed.  This  remarkable  feed  equals  the  flexibility  of  any 
variable  friction  feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  has  speed  for  the 
quick  return  of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate,  with  wear  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  shifting  the  fnction  on  to  specially  prepared  canvas 
belts,  instead  of  on  the  feed  proper. 

standard  Mills  are  built  in  four  sizes,  rtnering  in  capacity  from  2.000  to  16.000  feet  with 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Lotr  Beam  type  of  carriage.  Special 
1-A  Mill  for  stationary  use.  and  the  Farquhar  Fony  for  liirht  work. 
20-paKe  booldet  sives  full  descriptions  of  tbe  Farquhar  line. 

Lower  illustration  shows  Farquhar  Cor- 
nish, a  risr  that  will  supply  dependable  power 
for  your  mill,  usincthe  offal  lumberand  saw-  -^ 

dust  as  fuel.  24-pafi:e  Engine  and  Boiler  Cata-  ^ , 

logue  free  on  request 

Write  us  concerning  your  requirements. 
No  obligation  on  your  part  if  not  convinced 
of  Farquhar  superiority. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  646.  York,  Penna. 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Qa»  Tractors, 
Threihers,  Cultivators,  Potato  Dlguers,  Grain  Drills, 
Hydraulic  Cider,  Veneer  and  Special  Presses. 


FREE 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 

Jaat  drop  mc  a  postal  and  I  will 
mailyou  my  biK  new  catalofit     ~" 
showitiK  IGO  Btunnine styles 
of  .Split  Hicliory  VehicT.n.^ 
Famous  for  b«*ut)r,  liirht-y^ 
DeK4,  ittrenffth,  and  lon^ 
•«rvit-e.    I  fflve 


My  Big 
N*w 
Bagfy 
Book 


F(B) 


30    CDCC  "o*** 
Day*  rnCC  Test 

and  2  yaars  laarantc*. 
Iilow  I  have  aplit    ths 

gir^  to  aave  you  f  20  to 
0  on  your  new    rig.  ^ 

italo»  explaina  how.  Write  . 
Wrfrooboolt  today.  Addrpaa 
TMI  OHIO  CAIIRUaE  MFO.  CO. 

a-  feVhalpa.  Pr«a.  ^"'"" 

■«  StoMoo  ^«H         Coloinbua.  Ohio     ^^styleS 


^Catalog  shows  150 
pother 


'39M 


Beautiful  New  Jersey  Farm, 
Sacrificed  to  Settle  Estate, 

70  acres  In  fnilt  belt  famous  for  apples,  peacheH.  plums 
and  (jrapes.  About  half  In  well  drained  productive  fields 
and  balance  pasture  and  wood  land:  flne  assortment  of 
thrifty  fruit,  i  story  s-room  nmise  in  uood  repiiir,  nice 
view  and  heavy  shade:  elapboarded  60-ft.  barn,  poultry 
house  and  outbulldlnns.  A  splendid  property  Rolnd  at 
the  bargain  price  of  $3200  Wauons.  tools,  machinery, 
harnesses,  hay  etc.  Included.  For  details  see  page  14 
•'Stroufs  Peace  and  Plenty  Catalog. "just  out,oopy  free. 
B.  A.,8trout  Farm  Agency,  Oept.  1715.  Land  Title 
BuUdlng.Pblladelphla,  Pa.  Tel.  Locust  l.H7.''v 


^^^$l3^BottIe  Free 

Writ©  today  and  get  yoara  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.      Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co.,     Dept.  D  New  York  City 


NEW    FARM.S    READY    TO  CULTIVATE— and   to 

live  on.  New  house  and  bam,  well,  fenclnB.  ect.;  one 
fresh  high  grade  cow,  two  blooded  pig,  dozen  chickens. 
Crop  plan  and  help  of  our  farm  experts  will  guide  you. 
By  your  success  and  shipments  our  profits  will  be  meas- 
ured. Fine  cllmat«,  lon«  Rrowlng  season;  big  yield* 
grains.  Rrassea,  clovers,  fruits,  veKetables:  splendid  live 
stock  section.  23  acres  »2.100;  50  acres  $2,750;  100 
acres,  14,100;  part  of  each  farm  Just  cleared ,  Improve  1 
as  aboTS.  Easy  terms.  Write  today  for  full  partleuiars. 
B.  L.  HAMNER,  General  Developmen*  Agent> 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 
781  Royiter  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Pkotor*pb  Book  D. 
Dtalert  and  Agents  Wutcd 

S.  M.  HESS'&  BRO.>c 

4th  &  Chestaat  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

tUatlOIARY  OP  THCAMIDICAN  AOKI.  CHCM.  CO. 


Colorado  Irrigated  Farm 

IflO  Aores.  Montrose  County  ;rloh  mesa''soll,  no  crop 
failures;  enormous  jylelda  of  wheat,  oata,  potatoes, aUaN 
fa  and  onkina;  Kood  sohoola  and  churches:  healthful  lo- 
cation: plenty  of  sunshine:  aummen  delightful:  winters 
Ideal:  not  a  cheap  land  proposition:  will  bear  tulleat  In 

w?*a!*VoKi;.  Owner.    ZllJdealiBldf..  DoiTar.Colo 


TRAPPERS-FREE! 


jSt^K^^  Fl TRNKW'.S.pu 

^^t^^^t  (111  about  raw  furs,  trapping,  huntlnR, 
^^  ^^  flshlni;,  fur  farming,  bunting  dogs, 
woodcraft,  guns,  root*,  and  herbs. market  prices.  Lots  of 
goo<J  stories;  flno  Illustrations.  Wend  10c  coin  for  copy 
and  got  FREE  valuable  Ulustrated  Trapper's  Guide. 
FUR  NEWS,  7tW.23rdSl.  NsvYirk,  ReimSII 


STANDARDFARM  PAPERS 


'Ponrkt-tAva    We  pay  you  the  most   money  lor  you' 
1  rappers      Mink.    Raccoon,    Opi>08«urh,    skunk- 
Muskrat,  Fox  hides.    We  buy  all  kinds  of  furs.  Write  for 
our  free  price  list. 
D.  W  tioodling   FurCo.,      Dept.  10        Richfield,  Pa 


In 


Farmer  Wanted  '^"kryT^d : 'S^^ipped 


eastern 
Ith 
machinery,  tools  and  livestock.      State  age,  experience 
and  reference.  Address  Farmer,  61!»  Pennsylvania 

'  H\ill(ling  I5tb  and  Chestnut  Sts.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wftnted  Agents  c^ulck  Scller  B1«  ProfltsrExcliislve 
Territory  Address  L  L.  Hyphers,  Fort  W'aync,  Indiana 


BEST- 

forthe  Reader 
therefor*— 

BEST- 

f  or  the  Advertiser 


OHIO  FARMER.  ] 

Cleveland.  Ohio, 
(Kiit«i  fiiic  |><T  lln») 

MICHIGANFARf^IER 
Detroit.  Mich. 

iRkt«  40c  prr  lino) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

iRalK  3<)r  pT  linf) 

INDIANA  FARMER 

Inditin  apolit.  Ind. 
THE  PR  OGRESSIVE 

FARMER. 

Birmingham — Raleigh— 

Dallaf — Memphii      

BREEDER  S  GAZETTE 

Chicago,    III. 

PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Chicago,    III. 

HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 
Ft.  Atkinion,  Wis. 

WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST 

Racine.  Wis. 

THE  FARMER 

St.  Paul.    Minn. 
THE  FARMERS  WIFE 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
WALLACE'S  FARMER 

Det  Moinei,  Iowa 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

San  FranciKO,  Calii.. 


260.000 


S7.I0I 


174.121 


11.17 


J5 


JO 


90,000 

.60 

100.000 

JO 

67.820 

.45 

63.454 

.30 

140,855 

.60 

750,000 

3.00 

80.000 

.40 

22.000 

.16 

1.805.351 


$8.23 


TheM    pnbllcBtionB    sre    conceded    to    b« 

the    authoritative     farm     papers    of    their 

individual   flelda 

All  Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  CircwUtkw 

For  further  information  addreaa 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT.  Inc. 

WeaMrn  Rapreieotstivi-.    AcUcrtikiiiR  Building.  CHICAOO 

WALLACE  C.RICHARDSON,  Inc.. 

Eaatfrn  ReprueoUtivr.  SSI  Fourth  At*.,  NEW  TOBK  CITT 


s 


I  r 


Farmers  Drain  Your  land.  Lrur.'A'c;t;^'D7.rnftre'' 


DRAIN  TILE 


Acres  of  Rwampy 
Land    reclaimed 

with  ou    tile.    Wearealsomanufacturersof  Hollow  Brick   a!nd*'hl.^klf' 
np,ilerH  In  Sewer  Pipe.  Hue  Lining  and   Hullderi<'  Supp|l«,     Write  for 
our  rataloituo  "Uencflifl  on  Drainage  and  How  til  Drain  " 
iOHN  n.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  inc.,    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALIANY  .NEW  YORK 


1 


m 

I 


i 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Octoiber  21,  191(J. 


Club  Raisers'  Rewards  l?S3S 

securing  a  club  of  eubscriptionA  to  Pennsylvania  P'arnncr  anaounting  to  80  points 
each  subscription  counts  so  many  points  as  follows: 

5  years  at  $2.00  counts  60  points 

3      "      "    1.25  "       40      " 

2      "      "    1.00  "       SO      " 

1      "      "      .50  "        20J     " 

Subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  renewal.  You  can  do  your  neighbors  as  well 
as  us  a  favor  by  extending  the  influence  of  your  Home  Farm  Paper  in  your  com- 
munity and  at  the  same  time  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble. 

All  club  raisers'  rewards  are  sent  charges  prepaid  and  guaranteed  to  arrive  in 
good  condition. 


THE.  ECONOMY   BREAD   MIXER 


Capacity 
2  to  6  Loaves 


Retail  Value 
Two  Dollars 


A  strong,  durable,  well  finished  Bread  Mixer.  Very  con- 
venient and  sanitary.  It  is  a  Bread  Mixer  and  Raiser  com- 
bined. It  will  make  cleaner  and  better  bread  more  quickly 
than  the  old  method.  With  each  Bread  Mixer  will  be  given  a 
copy  of  the  recipe  which  won  the  prize  in  the  Housekeepers' 
League  contest  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread.  Next  to  the  kitchen 
stove  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  which  should  be 
in  the  kitchen.  * 

Class  B.     Premium  No.  7 

ti^   If i\.,ii  n t^^  T< wii.^  IT..^  *L^ 

m  mure  uuii  ivd/:or>  lui  iiiubc  niiu  u>c  uic 
NEVER  FAIL  RAZOR  SHARPENER 


This  illustration  shows  the  method  of  sharpening  an  old  style  razor  with 
the  Never  Fail  Razor  Sharpener.  The  razor  is  simply  pushed  into  the 
receiver  and  is  adjusted  automatically  so  as  to  bring  it  against  the  leather 
at  the  proper  bevel,  and  it  is  always  held  in  the  same  perfect  adjust- 
ment. No  screws  to  turn,  or  springs  to  place.  Any  razor  ever  made  can  be 
«harpened  by  this  machine.  No  exceptions  are  allowed.  The  thick  or  thin — 
broad  or  narrow — old  style  or  safety — any  blade  and  every  blade.  You 
simply  push  the  razor  into  the  machine,  as  it  hangs  on  the  hook  and  pull  the 
ends  of  the  leather.     Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.     Nothing  to  break. 

Don't  throw  your  old  safety  blades  away.  A  special  device  is  included 
for  inserting  safety  blades  so  that  they  car  be  sharpened  just  the  same  as  an 
old-fashioned  razor. 

Any  stropper  not  giving  satisfaction  will  be  replaced  with  another  free  of 
charge. 

Class  B.     Premium  No.  5. 


Boys 


Here's  One 
For  You 


The  Defiance  Watch 

It  is  all  that  the  name  implies.  It 
defies  the  usual  hard  knocks  a  boy's 
watch  receives  an  is  more  serviceable 
to  boys  than  high  priced  watches  as  it 
is  not  so  delicate.  It  is  16  size,  open 
face,  stem  wind  and  set,  nickel  case 
and  a  ).ood  reliable  time  keeper. 

Any  boy  with  a  little  hustle  in  his 
make  up  can  earn  one  of  these  watches 
in  an  evening  or  two  at  the  most. 

Class  B.  Premium  No.  502. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia 


LweStock\M^m 

Your  Wmter  in 


COMMUNITY  HORSE  BBEEDINO 

iCommunitjj  breeding  together  with  a 
community  ideal  is  the  solutiooi  of  the 
work  horse  problem  according  to  au- 
thorities of  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  agricultural  college. 
A  recent  press  bulletin  says: 

Community  breeding  of  work  horses 
is  the  only  remedy  for  the  deplorable 
condition  existing  today.  The  average 
horse  is  valued  at  $101.60,  amd  the  cost 
0(f  production  for  a  threeyear-'old  horse 
is  $104.06.  Good  work  horses  bring 
higher  prices  than  ever  before,  the  best 
types  selling  for  $250  to  $.750  a  head 
on  the  open  market.  It  behooves  the 
farmer  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
kind  of  horsee  he  raises. 

The  individual  can  do  little  toward 
improving  the  horses  in  a  community. 
The  commumity  ideal  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity and  when  correct,  no  other  side 
line  on  the  average  farm  returns  as 
great  profits  when  the  proper  methods 
of  production  are  followed.  The  de- 
mand for  high  class  work  liorses  was 
never  greater  than  today,  yet  most 
horse  buyers  will  say  they  do  not  care 
to  handle  heavy  horses.  This  fs  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  really 
high  class,  heavy  work  horses  that  it 
is  impossible  to  collect  a  carload.  Re- 
cently an  attempt  was  made  to  locate  a 
'.carload  of  sound,  ,l,800jpound  work 
horses.  Because  they  were  scattered 
over  practically  half  of  the  state  the 
cost  of  geitting  them  to  market  was 
$100  a  head. 

With  a  community  ideal  properly  ap- 
preciated and  followed  by  the  horse 
raisers  of  a  single  township  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  pick  up  a  carload  of 
surplus,  hig-h  class  work  horses.  The 
extra  $100  expense  wauld  be  eliminated. 
In  this  case  the  buyer  could  aflFord  and 
would  be  glad  to  pay  the  extra  $100  a 
head  to  the  producers.  If  everyone  in 
a  community  or  township  were  interest- 
ed in  the  production  of  the  same  types 
of  high  class  horses  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction would  becoime  onulcli  easier. 
This  condition  would  result  in  a  more 
general  demand  for  better  sires  and 
when  better  sires  are  appreciated,  more 
stallion  owners  can  afford  to  buy  and 
stand  such  sires  for  public  service. 


EASTERN    BERKSHIRES    AT    NA- 
TIONAL  SWINE    SHOW 


The  first  annual  National  Swine 
Show  recently  hold  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
goes  down  in  history  as  an  epoch  maker 
in  pork  produc/tion.  Sixteen  hundred 
hogs,  representing  nine  different  breeds, 
were  gathered  under  one  roof  and  they 
came  from  21  states.  These  wore  grand 
champion  boars  and  sows,  junior  cham- 
pion boars  and  sows  from  most  of  the 
leading  state  fairs  in  the  hog  belt 
From  the  Pacific  Coast  Staitea  as  far 
east  as  Massachusetts,  from  as  far 
north  as  Michigan,  and  as  far  south  as 
Texas,  there  came  the  best  of  each 
breed  in  the  friendly  battle  for  prizes. 

Hamilton  Farm,  Somerset  County,  N. 
J.,  and  C.  H.  Carter,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  represented  the  East  in  the  Berk- 
shire classes,  and  each  brought  home 
some  of  the  high  honors.  C.  H.  Carter 
showed  the  .Junior  Champion  boar  with 
Imperial  Rival.  He  also  took  fifth  i)lace 
in  junior  yearling  boar  class  with  Lord 
Premier's  Dou<blc,  and  fourth  in  a  class 
of  13  aged  sow^,  with  Sterling  Ruberta. 
Hamilton  Farm  was  a  big  winner,  show- 
ing Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow  in 
Duke's  Champion  Lady  4th.  0+hor 
awards  going  to  the  New  Jersey  breed- 
er were:  Fourth  in  aged  boar  class  on 


See  the  land  where  you  can 
farm  365  days  m  the  year 

Enjoy  an  outing  there,  while  things 
are  frozen  up  at  home.  Look  around 
and  study  California  farming  condi- 
tions. Visit  many  localities,  learn 
their  good  points,  and  pick  out  the 
place  that  suits  you  best,  when  ready 
to  move  west. 

California  has  what  you  want  —  a 
year-round  growing  season  —  a  cli- 
mate where  stocV  can  be  raised  with- 
out costly  shelter  —  good  prices  for 
your  produce  —  good  roads  —  ideal 
living  conditions. 

The  heart  of  California  is  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  —  50  to  90  miles  wide, 
•400  miles  in  length.  Rimmed  by 
mountains,  with  streams  that  irrigate 
millions  of  rich  acres.  Room  for  four 
times  present  population.  You  can 
raise  nearly  everything,  from  ^faUa 
to  wheat,  apricots  to  oranges.  Dairy- 
ing and  live  stock,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, are  making  money  for  their 
owners. 

Go  just  for  the  outlnjr,  if  tiothinpr  else.  More 
than  any  othor  class,  farmers  need  vacationt. 
You  will  enjoy  the  trip  over  the  Santa  Fe. 
You  will  see  Indian  pueblos  and  petrified  for- 
ests ;  the  Grand  Canyon,  too,  as  a  short  side 
trip.  Fred  Harvey  meals  on  the  way.  Go 
economically  in  a  tourist  sleeper;  personally 
condurted  excursions  three  times  a  week. 

Reduced  fares,  with  nine  months'  return 
limit. 

San  Diego  Ezpoaition  cloees  December  31st. 
Go  soon  enouRh  to  see  it. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for  California  land 
boolis.  Ask  any  questions  you  wish  about  land 
and  livinsr  conditions.  We  arc  Kind  to  furnish 
the  fullest  possible  information.  Tell  us  what 
you  want. 

C.  L.  Seagrate*,  Indtulria  ICommintionet 

ij-I-- T     _  -I-  -     #-    »' -      .  -    T,       r. 

Bt07  uailwtu  Exchange, Chicaga 


Waterproof 

As  sure  as  you  find  rain  and  leaky 
boats,  so  sure  you  need  shells  that  you 
know  won't  soak  nor  swell. 

By  one  of  three  easy  tests  with  free 
sample  shells  you  can  prove  thatThe 
Black  Shells  are  waterproof. 

©".BLACK  SHELLS 
SmokclcM  and  Black  Powdara 

For  the  three  free  dhellB  and  a  booklet  de- 
Bcribimr  how  to  make  tho  waterproofing  and 
other  tests,  just  do  as  follows:  On  tho  mar- 
cm  of  this  advertisement  write  your  namo 
and  address,  also  that  of  your  ammunition 
dealer,  tear  it  out  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will 
send  you  an  order  on  your  dealer  for  shclIa 
from  his  stock  and  for  booklet  of  directions. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2567  Trinity  Buildins.  New  York  City 


$10,000.00 


Backs  tMttnr, 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


Portable    Com 
1^ Wood    OdW 


It  It  tht  bttt  ami  ekiapist  uw  madi. 
HERTZLER  t  ZOOK 
Portabia 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.'>1  iiiw  mftdo  ti 
whirh  rippinii  tulilo  r»n 
he  added.  Gui>riint4^ 
I  yrar.  Mon<>y  rofunded 
if  not  (BlMfactorr. 
S<'nd  f'lr  ri>tftl'.({. 

Her(zler  &  Zook  Co. 
Ilfville, 


Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.  J 
.-Jgij9.  BellfviijcJP^ 


PATENTS    Th«t  Protect  and    Pay 

n^S-S^rV;','  ?■■  Model  for  Search 
fwnm  L.  bweflMn.    Patent  Lawyer,   Waahtngton.  V  C. 


Ortoter  21,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


18—208 


^d 


Lowest  Prices 


ROOFING 

Freight  Paid      - 


xreHaiiracttoyoa  and  save 
,^!)1  middlemen's  profits.  Wo 
l'?!.  iBervthiiiK-rooling,  suHnir, 
'Jlg^'willbi.Srds.etc.-IrelBht 
SiSSd.  We  cannot  quote  you 
"!?!«  factory  prices  hire  but 
SJd  for  our  Vg  K-ofinK  6ook 
'aI^  for  yours.  It  that  our  Clusi 
^"^MUO  lowest  ever  quoted.  g^ 


llle 


prices  — 

"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

^tlais  yot  outlast  three  ordl- 
SrVroo'fB-  Ncc-dnopuintinuor 
Sfniini  Rot  —  fire  —  weather  — 
reS-proof,  Insurance  cost  is  lesB 
llijuaranteed  a«ainat  IiBtitnlng.   Spnr.i 

Edwards  Exclusive   '" 
Tightcote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Metal  Shi^nRleB, 
Melsl  Spn"i8h  Tile.  Reo  Cluster 

Shingles- (;nP-L"'-'?,«'«"£>^,»"'* 
otheF  KoofinKS.  CcWmg,  Siding 
rtc  ,  BbBolutely  rust-proof.    Not 
i  pin  point  of  space  exposed  to 
we»ther.  ^ 

Our  Patent  ^ 
Interlocklns  Device 

»«»ent«   warping:,    buckling   or 

hreakinu.    Protects  nail   holcs- 

n«il»  are  driven  through  under 

laver-  not  exposed   to  weather.    _ 

NTB^ciul  tools  required.    Easy    Iidu,.,rd^  Patent 

to  lay.  Orip-L^}Ct__ 

|.50 

_       rand  up 

Lowest    prices 
_teady-Mndo      Fi_ 
Proof  Stool  Garaaos. 


L 


^^|X    muh^^^ 


'69: 


Rival's    Baron    Duko    2<1    and    sixth    in 
sanne  class  on  Rock  wood  Champion  2(1; 
fourth  in  senior  yearling  boar  in  Charm- 
er's  Duke   98th;    fourth    in   senior   boar 
pig  on  King  Louis  49th  and  eighth   in 
same  class  on  Baron  Duke  208th;   first 
and  third  in  aged  sow  class  (in  entries) 
with    Duke's    Champion   Lady    4th    and 
Starlight   Premier    Duehess    2d,    respec- 
tively; fifth  in  senior  yearling  sow  with 
Masters    Lady    Value    3d;    fourth    and 
sixth,  in  junior  yearling  sow  class    (14 
entries)    with    Symbolicr's    Star    Lady 
and  Symbolier's  Lucindy  4th;  first  and 
fourth  in   senior  sow  pig  class   (14  en- 
tries) with  Duchess  48l3t  and  Louisiana 
69th.     Hamilton   Farm   also    won    third 
on  Old  Herd  and  fourth  on  Young  Herd, 
with  eight  entries  in  each  class. 


MtomohiXeTiresJBIGBARGAINS 


Buy  by  Mail— Save  40% 


APPROVAL 


You  save  money  by  huvinj!  from  one  of  the  lftr)?©8t 
Kastcrri  tiro  hou.sca.     We  buy  surplus  stock  from    iinh- 
crade  tire  maiiufa<-turers  at  biK   reductioiiH  and  w-ll  to  you  at 
8nf  Hmall  profit.    The*' tires   are   Firsts— only  the  serial  number 
bulled .  so  you  get  sunic  quality ,  «auie  mileaKC— and  look  what  you  aave— 


FORD  SIZES 

Plain  Non-SkId  Tubes 

S0x3     16.25      $6.<»5  »2.00 

i0x3i..    7.95         8.95  2.35 


81x3  1-2 


.Larger  .Sizes 

t^.HI)         $6.20 
8.45  ».2& 


$1.90 
i.bO 


82x3  1-2 

83x4 

84x4 

85x4 
80x4 
35x4  1-2 
36x4  1-2 
37x4  1-2 
3Sx5 
37x5 


8.  HO 

11  «S 
12.IU 
12.25 

12  75 
U.BO 
17.10 
17.45 
18.25 
1».76 


SHELTER   ALL  LIVE   STOCK 


PAY   AFTER    EXAMINATION 


„     subject  to  your  inspection— You  don't  nay 
until  you've  seen  the  tires.     In  ordering  stat*   whether  Clincher, 


Wc  send  C.  O.  D. 


3,500 


Ready-Mndo      Fire- 

upnnypl' 

pogtiil  forGarat?e  Hook 


. ^  jarage 

Sctupnnyplacc  Send 
pogtiil  forCaraK  _  _ 
Bhowinn  BtyloB,  sizes. 


Edwards  Products  Stand  the  Galvanizing  Tes 

No  other  galvaniziriK  can  compare  ^"^ 

with  it.    BumlinK,  hammering 
or  lightning  won't  cause  it  to 
flake,  peel  or  crack.  /^ 

Get  FREE  Book  ^ 

and  you'll  Ond  that  our  priocs 
are  lowest  cvor  made  for 
World's  HcRt  Koofing.  Cou- 
pon brings  h'rce  Samples, 

Prices  and  Book.    Ae"  ^  i.  «■«„#»„ 

for  Book  No.  10391  ^^  The  Edwards  MfB.  Co. 
Tk,  FH.^rdt  MfD  ^1034110391  P*«  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 
firn'mT'^^   .P'-^-S  .-nl.FREK, Sample.. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


^      Freight  Paid    prices   and    World's 
PikeSlreei.  ^^  Greatest  Hooting  Uook  No.  loSQi 
Cinninnati,  ^ 


Pike  Streei, 
Cinninnati,  . 
Ohio     ^ 

I  ^^      Afldrosfl         ,,,».,,,,......•••■••••••■•■*••**•*•••••* 

^Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Motal  I*roduct8  in  the  World 


Name • ••• 


KORE  ENGINE  VALUE 

WITTE  1916  MODEL   .^eN.^»=%. 


All  livestock  on  the  farm  is  now  prac- 
tically on  winter  rations,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  sheep,  or  will  be  very 
I  shortly.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  cattle  or 
horses  rustle  for  themselves  and  without 
any  shelter  too  late  in  the  season.  Dur- 
ing cold  rainstorms  or  cold  frosty 
nights,  shelter  should  be  provided  and 
altho  sheep  will  get  the  greater  part  of 
their  living  for  some  weeks  yet  from 
the  fields,  it  is  by  far  better  to  pro- 
teict  them  •from  the  cold  rainstorms 
wliich  wc  are  almost  sure  to  have.  And 
a  little  grain  can  now  be  fed  to  them 
with  profit,  even  if  it  is  high,  because 
sheep  should  come  to  winter  quarters 
in  a  thrifty  condition  and  be  kept  so 
thru  the  winter.  A  small  flock  of  sheep 
promises  to  be  more  profitable  than 
usual  this  season.  There  should  be 
more  of  them. 

The  farmer  who  has  an  orchard  should 
make  use  of  a  large  part  of  the  poor 
apples  as  stock  feed.  Give  a  small 
quantity  at  first,  increasinig  gradually. 
I  feed  a  great  many  applea.  All  the 
farm  animals  get  a  share.  As  a  pre- 
ventative of  cattle  getting  choked,  1 
run  them  thru  the  root-cutter.  This  is 
a  machine  no  farmer  should  try  to  get 
along   without.— F.   H,   Dow,   N.   Y. 


Mile 
Guarantee 
Against 
Imperfection 


O  D'orS.  S.  2pcrcentdiBCOuntif  you  prefer  t«  send  o^sh  with 
order'.  (Our  financial  respousibility  is  assured  by  reliable  baak 
references.) 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  We  cannot 
guarantee  again-it  a  raise  m  prices,  due  to 
threatened  rubber  shortage. 

2  58  N.  Broad  St.,  ni»»««iMM^»  -. 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Every  experiment  station  test  shows 
Tankflit  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  Build  big 
frames  to  carry  fattening.  Use  Rob- 
erts Tankage  and  buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Write  for  prices. 
EUwood  Roberts  Co.,  675  Drexel  Bldg.,Phil^J 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs;  feed,  I 

table  raeal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  50  years. 

Hand  and  power.     23  styles. 

»3.ROtoJlO.  (FREE  TRIAL. 
^  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dasl.  C -3nS-3739Filbiin  SI . .  P1iili4alpl< 
Own.  C-»7lia-»»«i  Uk'ioil  »—    Ckiwt* 


AMrtta's 

Ptonctr 

Dos  Ramidlas 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Ifalled  free  to   •ay  «4df«»  by 
the  Aatbor        ^ 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  !nc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


r 


From  Producer  to  Consumer  DIreot 

TbouB&nda  of  Tona  ol 

Timothy 
Clever 

Ready  to  bo  marketed,  carefully  graded  &nd  to- 
Speetld.  All  kinds  of  grain  In  wild  or  mUed  car. 
Write  us  today  for  prices.  PatrtM  C»-»pir«lmMI  • 
K  CiTttca  CiUflti,  lac        SO  North  StiMl  Aulura.  M.  t. 


tiousanda  of  Tona  oi 

HJ^  %#  Mixed  and 
#4    Y     AHaNa 


SEND  NO   MONEY 

Lama  and  Bl«ml»h«d  Hor>«s  Cur»d 

lust  write  lull  u.iniculars  of  c.se.  an^l  win.  l.rvcr  is  Lest,  cither 
i  botUe  o!  AlU-o-Sound  (no.  a  Hlister).  price  S-'.OO^  "f  "f^'l  ■■"^- 
Blister  nrire  11.50,  will  l.e  sent,  i-ostpaid.  on  W  d.l^s  tri.il. 
wi  h  tlie  »nde*P...->ndin^  tlv.t  if  ...tisf.ed.  von  rem^.  I  not  sat-s- 
tied  ch.irge  will  W  .  an.  .-Ue.l.  (  Hher  >,i'-«- "•""■■''?•■  ^^  "'« t°-''''^  • 
W.  F.  HARLTON.  D«Dt.  1*    Detroit,  Mich. 


OLLIRS*  JERSEY  REPS 


.,„., ,„„ , ., »""" '"" ' ""'"""'"i 

I  Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  ^^Ln"*'  ' 

I  rS^a^^^'""^''-  MaaonMlch 

I.,,,, , ....IUI.iW»M HI. > '"" ' 


Put  hlRger'profltsIln  your 
bank — and  more!  potash  tn    i* 
your  soil.       Newt  PJg^Book 
tella  how-FREE. 


pram 


375  lbs.  in 
A.  J.  coiHni  fc'son  9 months. 

Box  12,  Mooresitown,N.J. 


A  pogt  card  brings  Free  Book.     I- 

JudKa  Kni{in<;«."  Telia  "inRiilo  facts"'  about 
th«  i-nyino  bui>in<»«.  Uon't  huy  any  encliMat 
»ny  pnro  tiM  y..ii  K.it  this  book.  ' 

ED.  H.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2047  OaMaiid  Annua,  Kmtas  City,  Mo, 

2047  Empiti  Building,  PlttitmrKh.  Pi., 


I         "The  Best"  | 

i  Greatest  strength  and  durability.  E 

=  Ten  years  guarantee  if  directions  s 

S  are  followed.  Painted  occasionally  it  = 

5  will  last  twenty  years.      Comes  in  = 

=  three    thicknesses.  = 

~  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  for  free  — 

S  booklet  and  aamplea.  S 

i  C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON   CORP.   = 
=  22  S.Marshall  St.        Phila.,  Pa.    E 

aiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilT 

AGENTS   WANTED 

for  safe  and  dejicndablo  400  e.  p.  Akron 
(;ii.i  Lantern,  clear,  brilliant,  white  Iteht, 
.^()  tlinwf  HironKcr  than  oil;  double  mantle, 
iiilea  KlobOH,  won't  blow  out  or  break. 
Huiokeletw,  odorlcBS.  beautiful,  economical. 

AKRON  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 
and    portable  lamjiB  exrel   In  simplicity, 
quality  and    lnu«t  Imiiroveiiienta.     Write 
for  acency  terms  and  our  Handy  Uemon- 
■si ration  <')iilllt. 
lu*  AKRON  O AS  LAMP  CO. 

828  South  High  St.  Akroa,  OBIo 


ALFALFA  FOR  HOGS 


LAKE«Tr>K   BERKSHIRES 

nervioe  boars,  fall  gilts  and  young  pUb  for  sale.    Satte- 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Ayoung  gilt  wo  Hold  ft  Kan.sas  customer  for  »25_00. 
shown  by  hiin  there  this  fall,  was  first  prlie  ftn<>  cham- 
ptonww     Service  boars,  sows  and  pigs  for  sale.  The  big 

fe O:  A^ThaRPENDIMO,  box  45.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

Oldest  breeder  In  the 
state.  Pedigreed 

stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  Sec.  D 


AY 

601  W. 


W  D.  POWER  &  CO.         601  W.  33  St.,  Naw  Yirt      R 

are  the  lar(;c8t  handlers  of  commission  hay      f^ 
In  Krcater  New  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dte-      TJ 


pose  of  coranmnlcatc  with  them 


A  V 


H 

A 
Y_ 

li 

TTnhVTtable  KxtermliUktor.  Ends  Pr«lrl«  Do««.  Gopww*. 

Unbe»t»DieMi*rm»^j_^  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 

■,»rd 


IIOUGHQ!l.R»T|"lS«^5i 


Bugk. 


Ground  Hogs.  Chi 
lUwka,  etc    ~"  "  ' 


looMk 
yrTEndsViMm  Dos*.  Goi 

Ipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  C.  -  _-  - 
The  Beoognised  Standard  Exterminator 


Roenemy  »li»«  «8».  aOe. 


iViirusr* Country  Btores.  •"""-'";  T'r--TT-s-h;:-i^ 
BmaU  ISO.  Used  the  World  Orer. .  Csed^  5yJP.V°:,S!Lr 
«mi|b  •■  Rate  Never  Fall*. 


Rtsfus*  AtX.  SiOMltuft. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  = 


Samuel  johns, 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
_  or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

Put  (lesh  on  Its  bono*.  Give  It  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
•W  per  oenl  to  looks  and  value.  Hatlsfactlon  guar,  or  no 
pay.    Kend  poMial  for  free  offer. 

P.  V.  FAUST.       BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


1a 


WAMTf  r»  Single  man.  with  experience  to  take 
»T  /\I>  1  rli  L»  charge  of  dairy  and  act  as  farm  fore- 
man. ». 10  per  month,  board  and  room.  W(M)I)KIKL1J 
FARM.  WY(!;OMlU.;.   BUCKS  COUNTS,    lA 


HAY 


Bhip    To   The  Old  Reliable   House 
Daniel  McCatrray's  Son*  Co. 

523-2S  Wabask  BMf..  Plttiburih,  Pa. 


The  Kansas  agricultural  college  au- 
thorities have  concluded  that  alfalfa 
as  a  feed  for  hogs  will  produce  more 
pork  per  acre  than  any  other  forage 
crop  they  grow.  By  experiments  con- 
ducted on  the  college  farm  it  was  shown 
that  170  pounds  ocf  green  alfalfa,  cut 
and  fed  in  a  dry  lot,  was  equal  to 
100  pounds  of  corn.  Six  pounds  of  corn 
was  necessary  to  produce  one  pound  of 
pork,  so  the  170  pounds  of  alfalfa  pro- 
duced 16  2-3  pounds  of  pork.  Estimat- 
ing that  during  the  season  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  will  yield  20,000  pounds  of  green 
hay,  this,  if  cut  and  fed  green  with 
corn,  would  make  2,000  pounds  of  pork. 
Figuring  the  pork  at  6  cents  a  pound,  it 
would  mean  that  an  acre  of  alfalfa  was 
worth  $120. 

In  a  winter  experiment,  100  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  displaced  96  pounds  of 
corn.  Five  pounds  of  corn  was  neces- 
sary for  one  pound  of  pork,  and  there- 
fore the  100  pounds  of  alfalfa  made  19 
pounds  of  pork.  The  average  annual 
yield  for  alfalfa  hay  is  about  four  tons 
[»cr  acre.  This  fed  in  connection  with 
corn  would  make  1,600  pounds  of  pork, 
or  $96  an  acre  for  alfalfa  hay. 

In  an  experiment  on  pasturing,  it  was 
shown  that  an  acre  of  alfalfa  pastured 
for  163  days  produced  .'591.8  pounds  of 
pork.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
pasture  too  closely  as  alfalfa  will  not 
stand  henvv  foraging.  It  is  best  to  .so 
pasture  that  at  least  two  puttings  of 
hay  may  be  taken  off  in  addition  to  that 
eaten  by  the  hogs. 


OT     n     d:...o    silver     Strain,  $9.  each  when  8 
.   1.  \-i.  rigs  weeks  old.    Registered  free. 
BRUBAKER  BR08.,         R.  2,       Mlffllntown,.      Pa. 


■  -.  M..i..i.i...  Cu.l»A  Registered  High  Grade 
LarM  Berkshire  Swine  prices  reasonable,  wnte 
HOMK  FARM,  Center  Valley.   Pa. 


.,,^_„    Choice  spring  boars.      R<V'^'"K  2y''*S»!,i 
^  UrOCS    bred  gllta.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  akin   Pedl- 
grees  furnished:  write  ID  .lackson.R.D.lO  Van  Wert.O 


Di 


Large  type,  fl  mo  old. 

Boars,  gllta  A  pigs  from 

WaltorT.  Wood,  Coatesvllle,  R.D..  Pa. 


Bellevue  Farm  Durocs 

Apr.  to  Aug. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshlres  '-"*"'  «*"» 


teed  or  no  pay. 


W. 


faction  guaran- 
S.  JOHNHON.    Berwick,  Pa. 


Registered  Berkshires  S'nd  :*borh  sexe8,iow 

prIcM.  W.  J.  McCONN'ELL.      Oiford.  Pa. 


Chester  Whites&O.I.C's.  ^'rfi^'S^funt 

tlon  .itKl  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ENTERPRISE 

DAIRY  KAR.M,  John  L.  Van  Uom,    Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


H.„^u:-«.     Tl^n^o    white  belted  beauties.  8er- 
ampnire     JJOar.S     vlcable  age  and  youngw 
Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Box  2.  Blrd-ln-Hand.  Pa. 


Registered    Berkshires 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  CoateevIHe,   Pa. 


pigs  slre<l  bv   600  lb.  Joe  5333,  from  good 

sows.     4  sows  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.  $7 

C  K  CASSEL,  R.D.I.  Hershey.  Pa. 


...«.  n..v,>  •«.  — .«.    Two 

farrow:  prioe  $35  eaeh. 

Dag8l)oro,  ■  Del. 


O.  I.  c 

each. 

nafUcliIroc    Young  boars  and  gllta  for  sale 
nerKSnires  gows  bred  Aug.  farrow:  price  $3 


ug.  f 
RM. 


3US3RX  BERKSHIRE  FA 

CHESTER  WIIITE.S  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

All  ages.     Registered  free     Jersey  bulla. 
J.  A.  BOAK.  Route  4,        NEWCASTLE,    PA. 

Xi^^  llai.lrcViifAc.  Plgsl0tol2wk8.  Old,  cholo* 
Keg.  l>erKSnire.S  gtrams^fme  individuals.  $12 
a  pair  J.  A.  LONG,       YORK.   PA. 


i-»           r\    1     (^      Male    pigs  born  June  28,1916. 
Keg.  yj.  1.  ^.    Good  strong  Individuals. 
HIDRI  VIEW  FARM. Mt.  Bethel.  Pa. 

e\r\€\t\    X>^~^^ic       They  hustle  rats  and  rabbit.*. 
XOOO    rerretS    price  ItotAbookletjTialled^free^ 


N.  E.  KNAPP. 


ROCHK^-'TER,  OHIO. 


OT    c\    c_,:„-»  Hpeclal  offeronboarn.glltsAplgB 
.1.  V...  oWine    Am  going  to  move  and  must  sell 
WILL  H.  TOPE  Carrollton,    Ohio. 

Ferrets  for  Sale 

L.  T.  LECKY, 


Either  color,  bred   from 

workers.    Write  for  prices. 

Holmeevllle,  Ohio 


r*,'"^^ 


Arrow 

COLLABS 


ISc  each 

A  .1    *    11    •       ^  for  90c 
Atlanta,  2U  in.        ^ 

Whitby,  pR  in. 


The  exquisite  finish  given  by 
the  domestic  laundry  which 
is  found  in  Arrow  Collars  is 
made  possible  by  the  even- 
ness and  fineness  of  the  fabric 

Cluftt,  Peahodv  &  Co..  Inc.,  Trot,  N.  Y. 


14r— 294 


Pennsylvania  F'armer 


W- 


m 


iT'. 


■j'ti 


its- 


Household 


OKOOHETBD  OUTER  WEAR 


All  indications  point  to  the  popularity 
again    this    winter    of    erocheted    wool 
scarfs,   mufifs  and    caps.     For   those    to 
wihoin   fur   prices    are    prohibitive    this 
will    be    good    news.      But    you    don't 
have  to  have  a  lean  pocketbook  to  be- 
come addicted  to  them,  for  women  who 
can  afford  expensive  furs  are  wearing 
them.      For    instance,    Lois    Josephone 
who  is  pictured  below  in  what  she. terms 
her  "favorite  rig",  is  the  leading  lady 
in  a  popular  play  this  winter. 
Checkerboard  Turban,  Stole  and  Bag 
Tfhis  is  what  she  calls  the  three-piece 
set  of  crocheted  angora  wool  combined 
with    velvet,    which     she    is    wearing., 
Faflhion  experts  say  that  this  three-piece 
set  will  be  popular  this  winter.     Notice 
that  the  third  part  consists  of  a  hand 
bag  made  with  the  round  bottom  that 
is    the    fad    now,    the    crocheted    wool 
forming  the  lower  part  and  bottom  of 
the  bag,  with  the  velvet  used  as  a  wido 
'band  finish   for  the   top.     The  Angora 
is    crocheted    in    checkerboard    design 
mAde   by   groups   made   with   a  certaiii 
number    of    doulble-crochet    stitches    al 
ternating  with   spaces   of  similar   size 
The  whode  8,tole  is  lined  with  an  appro 
priate  shade  of  silk,  which  lining  alsc 
peeps   thru   the   meshes   of   the   crochet 
parts  of  the  turban  and  the  bag. — The 
Editor. 

Muff  for  Little  Miss 
Material  required  to  make  this  mufi 
1-16  lb.  skein  of  heavy  white  wool  yarn , 
1  yard  of  2i-inch  ribbon,  2  yards  of  li 
inch  ribbon,  1-5  yards  of  eiderdown  or 
other  warm  material  to  be  used  as  lin 
i  ing.    A  thin  piece  of  white  padding  may 

be  used  if  desired;    1-5  yard  of  inter 
1  lining  will  be  required,  and  may  be  oi' 

4-  thin  material,  and  must  match  color  of 

§^  riUboa   as    it   will    show  thru   mesh    ir. 

crochet. 

To  make  the  crocheted  part:  Make  a 

chain  of  80  stitches  for  the  smallest  size, 

join    with    one    slip-stitch    to    form    a 

j  large  ring,  chain  (eh)  3,  treble  crochet 

*■  (.tr)  2  in  first  stitch;  *  ch  3,  skip  3,  tc 

3  in  next  stitch.     Bpeat  from  *  to  end 

of  round.     Work  off  trebles,  2  stitches 

each    tr,    then    all   off   hook   with    last 

stitch,  thus  forming  a  point  or  "petal." 

2d    Bound. — Sam^e    as    first,    working 

trebles  over  chain  in  first  round. 

3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  Sth,  9th  Rounds. 
— iSame  as  second,  working  groups  of 
trebles  over  chain  and  between  groups 
at  trelbles  in  previous  round.  Join  the 
end  of  each  round  to  be-gJnning  with  one 
slip-stitch. 

Shell  Border  at  Each  End. — The  yarn 
need  not  be  broken.  Chain  2,  *  double 
treble  1  in  second  space,  ch  2.  Repeat 
from  *  in  same  place  four  times,  ch  2, 
8C  1  over  chain  in  next  space,  ch  2.  Re- 
peat from  first  *  around  row;  ch  1  and 
fasten.  Repeat  for  other  end  of  muff. 
Finish  ends  of  muff  with  a  dainty  ruf- 
fle of  the  same  color  of  ribbon  as  the 
interlining,  basting  the  gathered  edge 
of  ribbon  firmly  to  lower  edge  of  shells 
on  the  under  side.  Line  the  muff  with 
the  same  shade  of  silk,  and  finish  with 
a  neat  bow  of  the  ribbon. 

Any    little    girl    will    appreciate    this 

dainty  muff.    It  may  be  made  larger  by 

adding  more  stitches  to  make  the  ring, 

and  by  adding  more  rows  to  the  widtii. 

This  will  make  an  acceptable  Christmas 

giflt.     Also,  a   muff  may  be  ma^lo   for 

littJe  girl's  dolly  after  the  same  design. 

Little  Qirls'  Crocheted  Stole 

Material    required. — ^Two     skeins    of 

any  desired  color  or  white  fourfold  Ger- 

mantown  wool,  1  bone  crochet  hook  No. 

2.     The   stole   will   be   double   and    will 

measure  36  inches  long  from  tip  to  tip, 

and  4  inches  across. 

Make  a  chain  of  58  stitches  and  join 


wiiith  one  slip-stitch.  Ch  3,  and  tc  in 
first  stitch  from  joining;  work  off  2 
st  of  treble,  repeat  in  next  st,  then  pull 
wool  thru  all  remaining  firt^itches  on  hook 
to  form  a  point  or  petal;  ch  3,  3  treble 
petal  in  next  3  stitches  of  chain;  ch  3 
and  repeat  to  end  of  round.  Join.  All 
succeeding  rounds  are  made  the  same 
as  first  round,  working  over  3  chain  in 
previous  rounds.  Join  the  end  of  each 
round  with  1  slip-stitch.  When  the 
stole  is  the  desired  length,  fasten  off 
and  b«eak  the  wool.  With  a  darning 
needle  threaded  with  wool  gather  the 
ends  of  the  stole  fend  fasten  firmly,  and 
finish  each  end  with  a  small  wool  tassel. 
Fasten  the  stole  with  a  snap  fastener 
concealed  under  a  spray  of  small  Dres- 
den apples  or  berries  or  a  bow  of  rib- 
bon. 
Hood  to  Match  Child's  Muff  and  Stole 

Two  skeins  of  Germantown  wool  will 
be  required.  Use  a  No.  2  bone  hook. 
Line  hood  with  outing  flannel  or   silk. 

(1st  row). — Ch  6  and  join  to  form  a 
rinj;.    (2d    row). — 17    tro-bl^s    over    rint; 


5th  RouVid. — Ch  3,  wool  over  hook, 
pull  a  long  loop  thru  first  space,  wool 
over  hook,  pull  1  thru  same  space,  wool 
over  and  pull  loop  thru  all  stitches  on 
hook;  ch  1.  This  forms  a  melon  stitch. 
Repeat  round  row.  Join  end  of  round 
with  1  si  st  to  top  of  first  melon  stitch. 

6th  Round. — Same  as  5th,  making 
melon  st  on  top  of  each  melon,  and  one 
in  each  space  between.  Join  same  as 
in  5th  round. 

Repeat  sixth  round  until  the  crown 
of  cap  is  of  the  desired  size.  From  then 
01)^  make  melon  st  on  melon  st  with  ch 
1  between  until  12  rows  have  been  made 
(more  rows  if  large  cap  is  desired). 
Join  and  break  off  wool.  Turn  cap 
wrong  side  out,  and  tie  wool  on  and 
make  10  rows  of  melon  stitch  for  the 
band,  which  will  when  finished  turn  up 
onto  the  right  side  of  cap.  The  last 
row  is  scallops  worked  in  spaces  be- 
tween the  melon  stitches. 

Scallops. — Sc  1,  •  tr  6  (or  8  as  desir 
ed)    in  first   space,  sc  1  in  next  space. 
Repeat    from    *   to   end   of   round.   Join. 


CROCHETED  MUFF  FOR  LITTLE  GIRL. 


and  join  with  1  slip-stitch.  (3d  row)  * 
2  tr  on  each  tr  in  previous  row,  repeat 
from  *  to  end  of  row  and  join.  (4th 
row). — 2  tr  on  each  tr  in  previous  row, 
with  1  st  between  every  2  trebles.  Join. 
(5th  row). — Ch  7,  skip  1,  *  tr  1  over 
next  tr,  ch  2,  skip  1,  tr  1  over  next  tr 
ch  2.  Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 
Join.  (6th  row). — ^Form  a  petal  in  first 
space  with  eh  of  3  for  first  treble;  *  ch 
3,  petal  in  next  space;  repeat  from  *  to 
end  of  row.  Join.  (7th,  8th,  9th,  10th 
rows). — Same  as  6th,  putting  in  an 
extra  ch  occasionally  to  keep  the  crown 
from  drawing  too  closely,  and  in  the 
10th  row  leave  about  9  spaces  to  fit 
over  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Make  9  more  rows  the  same  as  the 
tenth  row  to  form  the  front  of  the  hood. 
Finish  all  around  edge  with  treble  shells 
the  same  as  the  ends  of  the  muff.  Tie 
with  ribbons  and  trim  with  ribbon  bows 
and  frill  of  ribbon  all  around  edge 
under  the  shells.  This  hood  may  be 
made  larger  or  smaller  by  adding  or 
omitting  rows  on  crown  and  at  ends 
and   across  front. 

Tipperary  Cap  for  School  Girl 

Material  required  for  this  cap  will  be 
nearly  three  skeins  of  fourfold  German- 
town  wool  and  a  spray  of  fruit  or 
flowers  (with  foliage)  made  from  Dres- 
den ribbon.  Use  a  bone  crochet  hook 
No.  2. 

1st  Round. — Oh  6,  join  with  1  slip- 
stitch  (si  st)  to  form  a  ring.  Join  the 
•'lid  of  each  round  in  same  way. 

2d  Round. — Ch  3  and  work  17  trebles 
over  the  ring.    Join. 

3d  Round. — Ch  3,  2  tr  over  each  tr  in 
previous  round.  Join. 

4th  Round.— Ch  ?,  tr  on  tr  with  1  at 
between    trebles    aroun'd    entire    row. 
Join. 


and  roll  lower  edge  of  brim  to  center, 
turn  cap  right  side  out  and  sew  the 
spray  of  silk  fruit  or  flowers  to  upper 
edge  of  brim  on  center  of  right  side.  The 
last  two  rows  of  brim  may  be  of  star 
stitch  if  desired  and  it  will  make  a  very 
neat  and  dainty  edge. 

The  tipperary  cap  as  described  above 
is  "fetching"  and  very  popular  with 
girls  of  school  age. 

Crocheted  Scarf  for  Ladles 

Material  required  is  a  dainty  shade 
of  Shetland  floss,  five  skeins,  and  No.  4 
bone  crochet  hook. 

Ch  140  stitches;  turn  and  form  a 
melon  st  in  3d  st  from  hook;  *  1, 
skip  1,  melon  st  in  next  st  in  chain. 
Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row,  eh  3,  turn. 

2d  Row. — Melon  st  on  melon  st  with 
1  ch  between  to  end  of  row;  ch  3,  turn. 

3d  Row. —  Same  as  second. 

4th,  5th,  eth  Rows. — Solid  rows  of 
doulble  trebles  with  ch  3  at  each  end, 
turn. 

7th,  8th,  9th  Rows.— ^ame  as  1st,  2d 
and   3d   rows. 

This  hood  is  very  pretty  if  made  in 
two  colors — ^pale  blue  and  white  or  pink 
and  white,  working  3  rows  in  white  and 
3  rows  in  color.  Repeat  from  beginning 
until  scarf  is  the  length  desired.  Work 
a  .single  row  of  mesh  along  sides  and 
both  ends,  and  finish  sides  with  pico^s. 
Finish  ends  with  4  or  5-inch  silk  or  wool 
fringe.  This  scarf  is  of  ample  length 
and  width  to  make  a  comfortable  hood 
and  stole  for  autoing  or  dtiving. — 
Gracia  Shull. 


October  21,  I9i(j^ 

got  a  wide-mouth  bottle  of  turpentine 
and  I  completely  submerged  the  bruised 
part  with  the  result  that  the  pain  ceaj- 
od  instantly,  and  the  finger  did  not 
become  sore.  On  another  occasion  a 
needle  slipped  thru  my  old  thimble  near- 
ly to  the  base  of  the  nail;  I  was  unable 
to  get  the  turpentine  for  several  hourg 
but  when  it  was  obtained,  altho  it 
took  a  longer  time  to  alleviate  the  pain 
probably  a  half  hour,  the  result  wa» 
no  soreness.  This  knowledge  has  been 
a  boon  to  us,  and  is  well  worth  remem- 
bering. 

Use  dry  salt  and  turpentine  for  a 
felon  and  it  will  scatter  it.  Place  the 
salt  in  a  rag  on  the  part  affected  and 
pouT  the  turpentine  over  it.  Change 
frequently  and  you  will  always  find  the 
salt  dry  and  hot. — Alice  D.  Fricschman, 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

(Editor's  Note. — The  reason  why  our 
correspondent's  finger  did  not  get  sore 
after  the  turpentine  bath  is  because 
turpentine  is  a  good  germicide,  as  well 
as  a  counter-irritant  to  draw  the  blood 
from  the  deeper  tissues  to  help  in  carry- 
ing away  the  waste  from  the  inflam- 
mation set  up  by  infecting  bacteria; 
also  it  hurries  the  blood  into  bringing 
fresh  supplies  of  oxygen  and  tissue-re- 
storing elements  to  the  infected  area. 
When  she  mashed  her  finger  the  damaged 
cells  immediately  started  to  clog  the 
cajpillary  circulation  of  the  blood,  there- 
fore the  decay  of  inflammation  would 
have  set  in  quickly  and  the  finger  would 
have  turned  dark  because  of  the  tissue 
decay  had  she  not  used  the  turpentine 
counter-irritant  to  help  attract  the  blood 
from  the  deeper  tissues.  The  skin  wa« 
also  doubtless  broken,  and  infecting 
bacteria  from  the  outside  thus  permit- 
ted entrance,  but  the  turpentine  bath 
cut  short  their  development  at  the 
start,  therefore  no  soreness  of  inflam- 
mation resulted. 

We  have  frequently  prevented  sore- 
ness and  hastened  healing  in  quite  bad 
cuts  by  letting  them  bleed  freely  for  a 
minute  to  wash  out  infection  carried 
in  by  the  cutting  instrument,  then  im- 
mediately binding  on  powdered  boracic 
nvAd,  repeating  the  application  as  often 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  powder  nn- 
soaked  with  blood.  This  enables  one  to 
use  the  hand  to  a  certain  extent  right 
away  for  anything  not  requiring  the 
use  of  water,  which  would  of  course  dis- 
solve the  boracic  acid  powder.    Peroxide 


FIRST  AID  TO  BRXHSES  AND  OUTS 


One  day  I  mashed  my  finger  at  the 
nnil  in  a  heavy  window  shutter,  causing 
the    most    intense    pain.      My    husband 


CHECKERBOARD  TURBAN.  STOLE  AND 
HANDBAG. 
(Photo  by  Underwood  and  Underwood.) 

of  hydrogen  (liquid)  is  another  s&if 
disinfectant  for  home  use. 

The  reason  why  the  turpentine  afford- 
ed relief  in  the  felon  case  was  also  be- 
cause it  stimulated  the  arterial  blood's 
activity  in  bringing  new  supplies  of 
tissue  building  material  to  the  damaged 
area,  which  in  turn  pushed  the  waste  or 
damaged  cellular  tissue  on  into  the 
veins  and  hastened  it  to  the  intestinal 
waste  ways  of  the  body. 

It  was  the  great  Russian  scientist,  D' 
Me'tohnikoff,  who  disicovered  that  the 
tiny  white  bodies  or  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  have  the  power  of  destroj'in? 
disease,     and     inflammation     producing. 


Ortober  21,  1916. 

eepros.  They  are  rightly  called  the 
poUceiiie"  of  the  body.  As  soon  as 
some  part  of  the  body  gets  overrun  with 
these  bacteria,  the  blood  hurries  those 
policemen  along  to  this  spot,  and  coun 
ter-irritants  like  turpentine  and  mustard 
and  h6t  i>oulticc8  seem  to  help  this 
hurrying  somewhat.  When  there  is 
inflammation  in  that  part  the  blood 
throbs  in  that  part  because  the  heart  is 
hurrying  these  little  white  policemen 
(which  scientists  call  phagocytes)  to 
the  infected  area,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
niob  trouble  human  policemen  and 
militia  are  hurried  to  the  scene  to 
straighten  things  out.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  blood  also  carries  food  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  damaged  cells. 

Anj'thing  that  helps  the  circulation  of 
blood,  both  arterial  and  veinous,  assists 
in  the  cure.'  That  is  why  well-applied 
massage  is  fre(i'nently  a  very  important 
aid  in  curing  illness  and  reducing  in- 
flammation. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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face  each  time.  In  this  way  all  air 
which  prevents  proper  curing  (feriiK-ii- 
tatiori)    is  forced   out. 

A  pei"forated  hardwood  cover,  fit- 
ting the  inside  of  the  cask,  is  placed  on 
and  weighted  down  with  a  clean,  heavy 
stone.  The  cask  is  covered  and  set  in 
a  moderately  cool  place  (a  temperature 
of  .'39  64  degrees)  where  curing  goes  on 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  kraut  is 
now  ready  for  use,  and  the  cask  may 
be  placed  in  a  cool  room  in  the  cellar. 

Home  markets  prefer  the  kraut  in 
bulk,  that  is,  in  casks  in  which  it  has 
been  cured.  Average  price  per  igallon 
ranges  from  25  to  40  cents.  A  large 
amount  of  kraut  is  handled  commercial- 
ly in  enamel-lined  tin  cans.  Usual  re- 
tail price  is  8  cents  per  No.  3  can.  Ho- 
tels and  restaurants  furnish  a  ready 
market  for  either  bulk  or  canned  kraut 
during  the  winter  season. — E.  L.  Kirk- 
patrick,  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 


(Ladies').  Girls'  size  requires  J  yard 
of  U7-inch  niatitrial  for  Cap  No.  1  and 
1  yard  for  No.  2,  with  ^  yard  of  cauva.s 
and  i  yard  of  buckram  for  interlining. 
Price   of  pattern,  10   cents. 

1855. — Girls'  Dresw,  with  Bloomers. — 
Out  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  and  8  years. 
It  requires  IJ  yards  of  SG-inch  material 
for  the  bloomers  and  3}  yards  for  the 
dress  for  a  4-year  size.  Price,  10  cents. 

1857. — Ladies'      Corset      Cover      and 


KEAUT  FOR  HOME  AND  MARKET 


CANNING  WHOLE  APPLES 


Late  cabbage  left  in  the  garden  or 
field  may  be  used  or  marketed  to  ad- 
vantage if  made  into  sauerkraut.  The 
market  demand  for  good  kraut,  in  eith- 
er casks  or  hermetically  sealed  cans,  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Kraut  is  especially 
palatable  if  well  prepared  and  served 
with  meats  during  the  winter  when  the 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  is  limited. 

Kraut  making  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion! Heads  of  cabbage  are  cut  from 
the  stalks  just  above  the  loose  outer 
leaves  and  hauled  to  some  shed  or 
sheltered  place  where  tl\e  process  can 
be  carried  on  as  convenientJy  as  possi- 
f  ble.  Loose  or  soiled  leaves  are  removed 
from  the  heads,  after  which  the  heads 
are  cut  in  halves  lengthwise.  (Bursted 
heads  may  be  used  if  given  a  little 
extra  trimming  along  openings.)  The 
cores  are  then  removed  with  a  short. 
.stout  knife. 

Tlin      ooKVvOYTO       la      nninr      ri^aAv      to      1>I> 

sliced  or  "shredded".  A  long,  sharp 
knife  will  answer  nicely  for  this  pur- 
lose  if  only  a  small  amount  o*  kraut  n 
to  be  made.  Care  must  be  taken  that, 
the  shreds  are  cut  long  and  slender  if 
the  kraut  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
when  cured.  Chopped  cabbage  will  not 
turn  out  a  desirable  marketable  pro- 
duct. ' 

Hand  kraut  cutters  or  hand  power 
Shredders  may  be  purchased  at  reason- 
able prices.  As  very  few  of  the  kraut 
cutters  are  satisfactory  one  should  be 
seWted  which  is  adjusted  to  cut  in  fine 
shreds  and  which  will  do  the  work 
handily  and  rapidly.  Certain  makes  arc 
provided  with  sliding  box  affairs  for  con 
taining  the  cabbage  to  be  shredded, 
thereby  lessening  the  danger  of  cutting 
one's  fingers  or  hand  on  the  knife.  A 
hand  kraut  cutter  of  one  of  the  best 
makes  costs  $1.50  to  $2.75.  A  hand 
power  shredder,  which  consists  of  a 
/  rotary  tub  turned  by  a  crank,  over  sta- 
tionary knives,  costs  from  $20  to  $30. 
This  machine  does  very  satisfactory 
work,  and  is  a  profitable  investment 
where  kraut  is  made  in  large  quantities 
year  after  year. 

Kraut  cures  nicely  in  casks  or  stone 

jars.    The  cask  or  jar  used  should  be  of 

sufficient   size   to   enable   thoro   bruising 

(tamping)  of  the  shredded  cabbage.  Four 

^  six  inches  of   cabbage   is  placed  in 

«nd  salted  lightly  on   top   (at  the  rate 

^^  4  lbs.   dairy   or    table    salt    to   each 

|00  lbs.  of  shredded  cabbage).     A  few 

joniper  berries  are  often  added  to  give 

*  distinct  flavor.     This  layer  is  tamped 

With  a  large  wooden  tamper.     Another 

'*yer  is  placed  in,  salted  and  tamped; 

ind  80  on  until  the  cask  is  heaping  full. 

Better  quality  of  kraut  is  secured  if 

"10  shredded  cabbage  is  not  allowed  to 

^^^H  before  going  into  the  ca.sk.  Tamp- 

"g  should  be  continued  after  each  lay- 

r  of  cabbage    is   added    in   order   that 

^  juice    (brine)    may   rise  to   the   snr 


Wa^h  the  apples,  remove  core  and 
blemishes.  Place  the  whole  apples,  un- 
peeled,  in  blanching  tray  or  blanching 
cloth,  and  blanch  in  boiling  water  for 
two  minutes.  Remove  and  plunge 
quickly  into  cold  water.  Pack  in  large 
glass  jars  or  gallon  tin  cAns.  Pour  over 
the  products  a  hot,  thin  syrup  of  about 
18  percent  density.  Place  rulbber  and 
top  .  in  position.  Seal  partially,  not 
tightly.  (If  using  tin  cans,  cap  and 
tip  completely.)  Process  half-gallon 
or  gallon  containers  20  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water  in  home-made  or  hot  water 
bath  outfit;  15  minutes  in  waterseal; 
10  minutes  in  steam-pressure  outfit  with 
5  pounds  of  steam  pressure;  5  minutes 
in  aluminum  pressure  cooker  outfit, 
under  15  pounds  of  steam  pressure.  Re- 
move jars,  tighten  covers,  invert  to 
cool,  and  test  joints.  Wrap  in  paper, 
and  store.  The  time  of  heating  will 
have  to  be  varied  according  to  ripeness 
and  condition  of  the  fruit.  Use  jusi 
enough  time  to  sterilize  perfectly,  and 
yet  not  enough  to  change  the  color  or 
reduce  the  pulp  to  sauce. 


Drawers. — 'Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium 
and  large.  It  requires  3J  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  a  medium  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 

1850. — Ladies'  York  Apron. — Cut  in 
3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  5  J  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price,  10  cents. 
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No.  731  5 

Oirl's  Full  = 

Fashioned  ^ 

Sweater  — 

Coat  S 

$3.50  I 

like  picture.  S 

Made  ofp  u  re  S 

Zephyr  W  ool.  3 

In  RoBe.Copen-  S 

haK<'t>,     Green,  Z 

Maroon     and  S 

White.  28  to  34  S 

buHt.       Special  S 

Prire,"     Direct  S 

from  the  ni  i  II  to  S 

_                                                      You."   $3.50  S 

I  Stylish  Quality  1 

I     SWEATERS  I 

^    For  Men,  Women  and  Children  z 

=        "Buy  Direct  From  the  Mill"  | 

S    We    uinnufttclure    the    best  grade  of  knit    JS 

S    rockIs  and  Hcli  direct  to  you.    When  you  buy  3; 

S    direct,  from  tlie  mill,  you  save  money.  Our  ~ 

SS    sweaters  eoinbinc  Mtylc  and   quality,    with  S 

S    service. Our  policy  of  pleading  the   cuutomer  2; 

Z    alwayn  protects  you.     Our  guarantee,  3 

I       FREE  REPAIRS  for  a  Year  | 

~    asHurc's  sHtisfactioii  mill  wrvice  every  time.  — 

—    Wo  give  bigger  values  than  any  general  mail  S 

S    order  house  or  store- i^yspcicializiug  on  qual-  S 

S    ity  knitwear,  and  selling  direct,  we  can  offer  S 

S    the  lowest   prices  in  the   country.     Illustra-  SS 

S    tionn  and  descriptions  are  tnie  and  accurate.  •> 

S    We  take  back    the    goods  and  refund  the  S 

S    uioney  if  you  are  displeased.  S 


=  WRITE  FOR 

5  FREE  PICTURE 

i  CATALOG 

i  FAIN 

i  KNITTING 

I  MILLS 

S  nept.  M 

=  902  Park  Ave., 

^  Brooklyn, 

2  N.  Y.  City 
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Escalloped  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Ap- 
ples. (A  Southern  Dish.) — Use  ordinary 
apple  sauce  and  boiled  sweet  potatoes 
sliced  thin.  Fill  a  baking  dish  with  al- 
ternate layers,  placing  the  potatoes  on 
top.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  dot  with 
butter  and  bake  one  hour.  The  apple 
juice  will  cook  to  the  top  and  form  a 
rich  brown  crust.  This  is  especially 
fine  with  wild  duck  or  other  game. 


|l«iniMMan>i<| 


iEi: 


'11^ 


35  Dollars 

six  boles,  reaervolr.  High  Clos- 
et Oven  20  x  20  Inohea,  direot 
from  the  factory ,  fretgbt  paid, 
■ate  deUveryKuaranteed,  mon- 
ey back  U  not  satlafaotory. 
Send   tor  catalog   now. 

The  Gold  Coin  Store  Co. 

16 Oak  Street.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


RETAILERS' 
30c  QUALITY 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.   Fresh  oil  the  Roaster 

5  LBS.       FOR 

Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  free  wltMn  SOO  miles  by  parcol  post 
10  LBS.   DELIVERED   FREE    1000   MILU 

Hatlstactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

Park  Placo  A  Washlnfton  St.  Now. York 

ESTABLISHED  76  YEAR.S 


COFFEE 


$1 


Pupil  Nurses  Wanted  ^"tSiSSffi'SeS:^ 

and  Maternity  tratolng.    Small  salary  given.    Anawer 
to  4035  Parrlah  Street.PIilladelphU.  Penna. 


Apple  Gems. — Chop  four  sour  apples 
fine,  add  one  beaten  egg,  two  table- 
spoons molasses,  one  and  one-half  cups 
Indian  corn  meal,  one  and  one-half  cups 
Hour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea 
spoons  baking  powder.  Add  suffii'ient 
milk  to  make  thick  drop  batter  aud 
bake  in  hot  greased  gem  pans. — \\'s. 
Circular. 


Let  me  give  you  a  suggestion  about 
heating  canned  vegetables  for  serving 
to  get  the  best  flavor.  Instead  of  pour- 
ing the  contents  into  a  pan  to  heat,  set 
the  can  in  a  kettle  of  water  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  letting  it  boil  about  5  minutes, 
or  just  long  enough  to  heat  the  contents 
thru.  The  flavor  will  be  much  more 
like  the  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
garden. 


PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER   PATTERNS 


Ho  snrn  to  pive  the  fiRiirt'S  and  letter*  of 
Piich  pattern  px.ictly  as  tirinted  at  the  beKin- 
ninK  of  I'll"''!)  doscripfcion.  Wn  wiii  not  lie  re- 
*i)onsil>le  for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  yon  do  so.  Also  (five  bust  measure 
when  orderintr  waist  jmtterns,  waist  moasuri: 
for  .skirt,  and  ai;e  for  children's  patternH. 
\.l(lr('Rs  Pennsylvanira  Farmer,  2(51-63  South 
'Pliird  Street.  I'hiladeljihia,  Pa. 

1859.— Attractive  Cap  Styles.— Cut  in 
.'?  sizes:  IJ  to  8  years  (Children's);  10  to 
14   years    (Girls'),  and  16  to   20  years 


Old  Dutch 


quickly  and  thoroughly  cuts 
milk  clots  and  scummy  ac- 
cumulations from  milk  pans 
and  pails  —  No  greasy  film 
left   on   the    article    cleaned. 


HOOSIEREEFREE 
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w 

J^S'^mSSi      1 

~4, 

S.                    ^^rnrn^^^ 

W\ 

To  try  In  your  own  homo  80  Hsyii  f  rpp.  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Show  your  fnendR.  Sond.thack  at 
our  expanse  if  you  Ho  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  I'erfect  bakers,  efficient 
heaters,  made  of  hiyh  grade  mBterisI,  beautifully  I 
finished,  smooth  desi|rn.  Kuaraoteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

AsV  yonr  dealer  to  show  yon  "HOOSIER"  StoTes  i 
and  Ranges.    Write  for  our  big  free  book   showinK  I 
photofrraphs  describinR  large  assortment  of  sixes  and 
doniarns  of  cast  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and  , 
hard  conl  heateru  and  base  burners  to   select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer   Send  postal  today 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.    No  obligations. 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDINQ  CHAPTERS 


By  this  time  Harry  Blake  recovered    've  got  to  make  them  smell  brimstone  or 
his  self-possession.    "Do  you  ever  box,   they  won't  budge  an  inch." 
Mr.— er — Billy!"  he   asked.  Deacon  Newberry  shook  his  head  du- 

"I  used  to,"  the  preacher  answered,  biously.  "I'm  afraid  Yorkville  \a  goin' 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  badly  out  of  practice,  to  the  dogs,  Maria,  in  spite  of  the  work 
but  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  put  on  the  we've  been  doin'  to  keep  the  church 
gloves  with  you  for  a  few  onoments."       "P»"  ^e  said. 

Blake  looked  at  the  preacher's  slight.  The  preacher  met  Nell  Rogers  after 
boyisli  figure  and  winked  at  Sam  as  he  Sunday  school,  and  mentally  cataloged 
put  on  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves.  Ten  min-  her  as  another  of  the  Yorkville  people 
utes  later  he  baoked  up  and  sat  down  who  would  either  be  one  of  his  best 
on  a  sawhorse.    "If  you  can  preach  half  friends  or  his  worst  enemies.    He  accept- 


you  stay  home  and  practice  with  me  to- 

^^f^)^'\.  .     •  u.    o-    M  Q  ^  as  well  as  you  can  box,  you 'Usee  me  at  ed   her   invitation   to   the  party  in  his 

"Can't  tonight,  Sis,"  Sam  answered  **"  vvcn  ao  ;rv    v  ,j  hnnnr    at   the  same  time  searching  ho, 

if       ji  i  V  /         V  1^  =»„  church  every  Sunday  during  vacation,"   honor,  at  tne  same  ume  searcmng  her 

shamefacedly,  and  before  she  could  say  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^  wiped  the  perspiration  out  face  for  the  possible  motive  back  of  it. 

more  he  was  gone  ^^^^^^^  Her  friendly  face  gave  no  indication  of 

The  Yorkville  boys  were  not  a  'bad  -^  ^^^^^^  feeling,  however,  and  he  left 

lot,*  but,  like  the  boys  in  many  another       "I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  les- 

small  country  town,  they  had  nothing  to  sons,"  Sam  said. 

do  in  their  leisure  hours.    There  was  no  to  be  able  to  box  the  way  you  do." 

social  life  to  speak  of  in  Yorkville.  Time       "It  is'easy  to  learn  with  a  little  prac- 

was  when  the  church  had  given  a  social  tice, "  the  preacher  answered  modestly. 

or  an  occasional  entertainment  to  help  "Put  on  the  gloves  and  I'll  show  you 

pay  the  preacher.    Now,  however,  a  few  a  few  points  about  it — if  you  don't  al- 

Sam  ^^  the  church  members  stood  out  against  ready  know  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

such  a  method  of  raising  money  for  the       For  more  than  an  hour  the  preacher 

church,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  instructed  first  one  and  then  another  of 

as  a  social  factor  was  largely  lost.    The  the  boys  in  the  first  principles  of  scienti- 

boys  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them-  flc  boxing.     Then  he   declared  that  he 

selves,  especially  in  the  winter.     They  had  enough  exercise  for  one  night,  and  preacher  the  inside  history  of°every  one 

had    learned    all    that     the    Yorkville  back^ed  up  and  sat  down  on  the  beer  keg.   .^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^j^^^  ^^^^^  1^^^  ^^„  ^j^^ 

in 

_.      ___  . points 

and  lio  "  ^ad  been  away  as  long  as  their  folks  Blake  said.    "We'll  be  glad  to  have  you   ^^^  preacher  filed  away  in  his  mind  for 

preach    "^""^^  ^^^'^   *»  ^^^^  *^«™-     ^^   ''''''^^-  come  over  whenever  you  can."  ^^^^^^^  reference.    One  of  these  was  the 

e,  ,,  quence,  they  were  left  largely  to  their       .«j  g^gll  be  only  too  glad  to  come,"  trouble  that  had  been  caused  by  Julia 

"l8  he  good  looking?"  Nell  inquired,  "^^  ^^^'^^^^  for  amusement,  which  for  ^^^  preacher  answered.  "I  was  afraifl  it.  Newberry's  entrance  into  the  choir  dur- 

with  true  feminine  instinct.  *^«  '"^'*  P"*  consisted  in  sitting  around  ^^^  g^j^g  ^^  ^e  rather  lonely  out  here,   jn^  the   revival  meetings,   and   anotlier 

"I  can't  say  that  he  is.  Sis,"  Sam  ra    *^«  g'^'^^'y  ^^^^^^  °'  *^^  ^^^^"^^^  ^*^J'°°  but  I  see  there  is  no  danger  of  that,   ^as  the  fact  that  NeU  Rogers  had  M\ 

plied.     "In  that  line  Harry  Blake  has  listenioig   to    the    stones    of    the    older  ^.^^^  ^  jj^^i^  ^^^^  ^^  y^u^g  fellows   the  revivals  to  goto  dances. 

"You'd  better   take   my  advice  and 
keep  away  from  that  party  out  to  Rog- 


Yorkville  is  a  quiet  little  country  town, 
•upported  by  the  surrounding  farm  country. 
The  young  people  came  and  went  as  they 
pleased  The  more  ambitious  went  to  college. 
Some  moved  to  the  city  to  become  clerks  and 
■teaograpbers.  A  few  married  and  started 
farming.  Harry  Blake,  the  son  of  the  wealthi- 
6ftt  farmer,  was  home  on  vacation  from  college. 
He  had  reached  that  point  where  college  seem- 
ed to  be  drawing  him  away  from  all  of  the 
things  worth  while,  and  it  worried  his  father 
and  mother  who  decided  to  change  their 
method  of  management.  Mr.  Blake  has  just 
discussed  college  expenses  with  Harry,  much 
to  the  latter's  annoyance. 

CHAPTER  IV 

"I  saw  the  new  preacher  today, 
Rogers  announced  as  he  came  in  to  sup- 
per one  night. 

"Does  he  look  anything  like  Pareou 
Merrick  f"  Nell  asked. 

Sam  sat  down  on  the  cob  basket  and 

laughed  until  he  shook  the  stove.  "No       .,^     ,         ,^   ^      ,     ^,  ,  .     -       ^.„  ^  ^  ^       ^u  v         — •"  - 

more  than  I  look  like  Ab  West,"   ho  ^<'^<'^^  <^"ld  teach   them,  and   most  of       ''Some  of  us  get  together  over  here  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j 
said  when  he  could  get  his  breath.  "Ha   them  were  unable  to  go  away  to  school,  nearly  every  night  during_  the  week,      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^  ^^^  p^j^, 

can't  be  much  older  than  I  am, 
doesn't  look  much  more  like  a  preacii 
>> 


llQ  Kivtj   me  Buuio  10a-  - 

, _,,     .  ,  j„„,   her  to  introduce  himself  to  a  group  of 

'I'd  give  a  good  deal     ,,  ,    ,.  .      ^,       ^  &      f  "^ 

old  ladies  over  by  the  stove. 

After  the  evening  meeting  that  night, 
the  preacher  mentioned  the  subject  of  a 
choir  to  several  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. They  met  his  suggestions  for 
the  most  part  with  expressive  silence.  He 
was  beginning  to  see  one  of  the  reasoni 
why  the  Yorkville  church  was  going 
down  hill. 

Before  the  night  of  Nell  Rogers' 
party,     the     landlady     had     given    the 


Mm  beaten  farther  than  from  here  to  ^**^"^-  „         ^,  ,               ^     .    ^      .^  ^^^®  ^^^*'"  ^^  ^®*°^  ^^*  ^^^  ^'^"^  **" 

the  barn  "                                                                          "^             ^'^^^  the  bench  and  it  came  in  contact  with 

"I  don't  care  what  Harry  Blake  looks  ^^^t"  vacation,  his  friendly,  out-spoken  ^j^^  ^^g^  j^^ndle.    He  picked  it  up  and 

like    I  don't  like  him  and  I  wish  you  manner  and  his  college  swagger  speedi-  i^ianced   it    for   a   moment    across    his 

wouid  keep  away  from  him."                   ^J  fg^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^™   ^^«   °^^  P^^««   ^«  finger. 

"You  danced  with  him  twice  over  to  ^e^^er  among  the  young  men  and  boys  jje  glanced  around  the  circle  of  boys, 

Weitze's    the   other   night,"  Sam  said   of  Yorkville.    Under  his  leadership  they  eyeing  each  one  keenly.    Then,  with  that 

teasingly                                                         obtained  the  use  of  the  blacksmith  snop  ^^^^^  g^^gp  ^f  the  situation  which  was 

"You  know  it  was  because  I  couldn't  ^^  a  gathering  place.    They  bought  some  ^is  greatest  asset,  he  sprang  to  his  feet 

v.,_  .«.   a !>«„«„      T-f  ^«„  rrn  M  nnh-   boxing  gloves,  and  for  a  time  had  ir.ore  ^^^  ^p^^^  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  top  of 

ri7placerrou  "hive"  tolan'ce  with  ^ho-  excitement  in  one  evening  than  they  had  ^^6  ke^. 

ever  happens  to  be  there."                         formerly  had  in  a  month.    Then  Blake  '«i  am  afraid  I  interrupted  the  order 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  go,  then."     imagined  that  the  interest  was  begin-  ^^  i,usin6ss  somewhat  when  I  oame  in," 

"I  wouldn't   if  there    was  anything   ning  to  flag,  and  organized  the  boys  into  ^^  said  apologetically.     "They  christen 

else  to  do."  She  paused  suddenly  in  the   squads,  arranging  ^<>';^f_«f^^«^_o£_^o"*f  ships  by  emptying  a  bottle  of  wine.  Sup- 
pose we  christen  our  little  club  here  in 


crs' 


the    landlady     said 


act  of  emptying  the  potatoes  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  dish.  "I'll  tell  you 


to  last  for  a  week.     The  losers  were  to 
put  up  money  for  a  keg  of  beer.     Most 


,    ^  -,  .        4.^   j„    a„„  i>  oUfl  ooiri    of   the  boys  were  secretly  ashamed  of 

what  I'm  going  to  do,  Sam,'    she  said  ,  ,       .^  i    :.  ,  i  ^ 

...  ,j       ,„„^u,o      <<T'ni  trnintr  tn  themselvcs  whcu  they  sucaked  homo  late 

with  a  sudden  resolve.     "1  m  going  to  .  ,,    ,    ^\,  ^, 

Saturday  night,  but  there  was  no  other 

kind    of    recreation    ofeered    them,    and 


have  a  party  here  next  Friday  in  honor 
of  the  new  preacher." 

"And  all  sit  around  like  a  bunch  of 
pall-^bearers,  and  play  checkers  or 
'Who's  got  the  button,'  I  suppose," 
Sam   scoffed. 

"No  such  thing.  We'll  play  just  as 
much  *akip-to-maloo'  as  you  could  ask 


they  were   on  hand   as  usual  the   next 
week. 

Nell's  accusation  startled  Sam's  con- 
science into  unaccustomed  activity,  and 
he  kicked  the  frozen  snow  all  the  way 
to    the    blacksmith    shop.      Once    there, 


something  the  same  way?" 

He  picked  up  the  keg,  and  carrying  it 
to  the  door,  turned  it  upside  down.  When 
it  was  empty  he  carried  it  back.  Then 
he  shook  hands  with  each  one  of  the 
boys  gravely.  "I  hope  we  will  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  soon,"  he  said.  "I'm 
sure  we  are  going  to  get  along  fine  to- 
gether." 

He  shook  hands  with  Blake  last.  They 
looked  each   other  squarely  in   the   eye 


*         xtT   m     •   «  4.v,->  ^-^™,  ^^00/.!,^^  a  T.roi     however,  he  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the    ,  i         v        i  •       * 

for.    We'll  give  the  new  preacher  a  wei-  .  ,       u-  a      ^^  •  ^     a    ^or  a  moment,  each  seeking  to  measure 


come  that  will  either  scare  him  out  or 
make  a  man  of  him." 

"Maybe  so,"  Sam  answered  doubt- 
fully. "But  .iust  now  I  wish  you'd 
hurry   along  with   supper.     I've   got  a 


date  with  some   of  the  boys  up   town 
tonight." 

After   supper   Nell   came    out   in    the  Blake  cried,  seizing  the  auger, 


merriment,  laughing  and  talking  as  loud- 
ly as  any  one. 

"Isn't  it  time  we  tapped  the  kegf" 
he  asked  at  last,  after  a  miscalculated 
blow  had  sent  Jim  Keeler  from  the  ring 
with  a  bloody  nose. 

"I'll   act   as  ofiicial  tapper,"   Harry 


the  other's  strength. 

^'I  like  your  nerve,"  Blake  said  at 
last,  "but  I'm  afraid  you  and  I  aren't 
going  to  agree  in  everything." 

The  preacher  laughed.  "Remember 
you  promised  to  come  to  church  tomor- 
row," he  said.    "Good  night." 


hall  where  Sam  was  putting  on  his  over- 
coat to  go  down  town. 

"Its  been  a  long  time  since  you  spent 
an  evening  at  home,"  she  coaxed.  "I 
wish  you  would  tune  up  your  violin  and 
practice  some  music  with  me  tonight." 

Sam  edged  toward  the  door.  "Some 
other  time.  Sis,"  he  said.  "You  can't 
expect  me  to  stay  here  at  the  last  min- 
ute, when  I  told  the  boys  I'd  come." 

"Told  Harry  Blake,  you  mean,"  Nell 
answered  hotly.  "I  wish  you  would 
quit  running  around  with  him,  Sam." 

"Harry  Blake  is  one  of  the  friend- 
liest fellows  in  town,"  Sam  answered. 

"Friendly,  ye-s. 


Just  at  that  moment  the  front  door 


when    the 

preacher  told  her  about  it.  "It  is  scan- 
dalous the  carryin  's  on  they  have  at 
some  of  these  parties,  and  the  good 
church  people  ain't  going  to  have  their 
preacher  mixed  up  in  any  such  doings." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  all  the  more 
reas'm  why  the  preacher  should  be 
there,  *  the  preacher  replied. 

'  *  You  can  go  if  you  want  to,  "the  land 
ludy  replied,  shaking  her  head  dubious 
ly.  "But  I  warn  you  now  that  the  dea- 
oons  of  thii  church  ain't  to  bo  tri?el 
w  ith.  They  hire  a  preacher  as  a  spiritu- 
al giiide,  and  don't  approve  of  his  mix- 
in'  !•'  worldly  things." 

The  preacher  laughed  as  he  went  up- 
stairs, little  realizing  how  truly  the 
landlatiy's  words  represented  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  pillars  of  the 
church. 

The  Blake  farm  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  village  from  the  Rogers 
place.  On  Friday  night  Harry  Blaki' 
drove  into  town  and  stopped  for  the 
preacher,  and  they  went  out  to  Nell 
Rogers'  party  together.  She  met  thei'i 
with  an  impartial  smile. 

"I  see  the  decks  are  cleared  for  ac- 
tion," Blake  .said  as  he  noticed  tiiat  the 
tables  and  chairs  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  big  kitchen. 

"Do  you  ever  play  dancing  games, 
Mr.  Hadlcy?"  Nell  asked. 

"Nell  thinks  because  you  are  a 
preacher  you  must  carry  your  religion 
on  your  sleeve  wherever  you  go,"  Blake 


The  church  was  well  filled  the  next 
swung  open  and  the  new  preacher  step-  ^ay,  as  was  always  the  case  when  a  new 
pec[  in.  preacher  was   on  trial.     Many   of   the 

"Don't   let  me   disturb   whatever   is    People    were    disappointed.      The    new 
going  on,  fellows,"  he  said  with  a  frank   preacher    had    nothing    of    that    pulpit  said,  laughing. 

smile  that  disarmed  suspicion.  "I  found  smashing  style  of  oratory  by  which  they  <<j  try  to  take  my  religion  with  me 
things  rather  dull  over  to  the  boarding  had  been  in  the  haWt  of  mea«uring  a  always,"  the  preacher  answered  grave- 
house,  so  when  I  heard  that  you  young  minister's  ability.  He  gave  them  more  ly  "Getting  as  much  wholesome  en- 
fellows  had  a  habit  of  meeting  here,  I  of  a  speech  than  a  sermon.  It  contained  joyment  as  possible  out  of  life  is  part 
thought  I  would  come  over  and  join  ^ew  Wg  words  and  few  references  to  of  my  religion." 
you."  eternal  damnation.  ^^  ^oon   the   next   day   every  one  in 

The  boys  stood  looking  at  him  in  open-  "That  kid  preacher  had  'better  be  the  neighborhood  knew  that  "the  Iti'' 
mouthed  astonishment,  too  surprised  to  teachin*  a  primary  school  somewhere  preacher",  as  he  was  coming  to  be  call- 
speak.  It  was  Sam  who  found  his  tonguo  than  tryin'  to  preach  the  work  o'  God,"  ed,  hiid  gone  to  Nell  Rogers'  party  and 
first.  .  Mrs.  Newberry  told  her  husband  on  the   played    dancing   games    until    half   past 

"I — ^we  thought — ain't  you  the   new  way  home.  eleven.    Deacon  Newberry  called  a  meet- 

But  you  can't  deny   preacher?"  he  stammered  with  an  at-       "I  was  in  hopes  we  would  get  a  man    ing  of  the  church   officers  and   was  fof 


that  you  boys  would  never  have  thought   tempt  at  a  grin.  thi*  time,"  the  deacon  answered.     "It  requesting  immediate  resignation  of  the 

to  get  together  evenings  to  drink  beer       The  preacher  nodded.    "The  Reverend  needs   a    man    to   handle    the    situation  Rev.  William  Hadley.     His  motion  was 

if  it  hadn't  been  for  Harry  Blake."       William  Hadley  is  the  way  it  reads  on  here."  defeated  by  two  votes. 

"What    do   you   know    about    that?"    niy  visiting   cards,"   he   laughed,   "but  "That    mild    style    of   preachin'    will  "I'll    admit   that    he    shouldn't   1'  ^ ' 

Same  asked  suspiciously.                                 out   here   we'll  strip  off   the   trimmings  never    save    any    of    the    Yorkville    sin-  done  it,"  said  Dea^'on  Telpenny,  leaJt^f 
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•  -nff  the  kid  a  chance.     If   he  don't    most — I'd    just    as    soon    turn 

•  e  satisfaction  after  a  month  or  two,   over  to  a  good  preacher  as  to  any  one 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


won't  pay  him  anything,  and  we'll  else.    The  trouble  with  most  preachers 
beahead  just  that  mucH."  is  that   they  ain't  big  enough   for   the 


This  argument  met  with  such  general  job.     They  are  so  consarnod  little  that 
approval    that    Deacon    Newberry    was     ' 
angry  with  himself  for  a  week  because 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  first. 


the  job  of  using  that  thousand  to  fix  over  the 
house,"  his  father  remarked  mildly. 
"The  kitchen  is  powerful  unhandy  as  it 
is,  and  causes  your  mother  a  lot  of  ex- 
tra steps.  For  a  thousand  dollars  we 
can  build  it  over  and  add  a  bath  room, 
and  put  in  waterworks  and  acetylene 
lights.    That  will  make  the  house  right 


CHAPTER  V 


was  they  can't  see  over  the  church  fence, 
and  they  can't  understand  that  there 
are  lots  of  things  in  a  community  that 

need  tending  to  as  badly  as  the  sinners'   handly,  don't  you  think.  Mother?" 
souls."  "But  what  about  mef"  Harry  broke 

. "There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  preacher  in.      "You    don't    think    I    can    go    to 

The  Blakes  were  just  sitting  down  to   butting  in  too  much  where  he  doesn't  school  on  nothing,  do  you!" 
dinner  one  day  when  there  came  a  knock   belong,"    Harry    persisted, 
at  the  door.    In  response  to  Mr.  Blake's       Mr.   Blake   looked   at   him   shrewdly, 
hearty  "Come  inl",  Deacon  Telpenny  "So  that's  the  trouble,  is  itf     I  guess 
opened    the    door    and    stepped    inside,  I'll  have  to  go  to  church  Sunday  and 
stamping  the  snow  from  his  boots  as  he   get  a  loo^  at  this  young  felow." 
,.j  gQ_  *     Harry    flushed    hotly,    and    wondered 

"No    thanks,   Mrs.  Blake,"   he   said  how  much  his  father   knew  about  the 
as  she  started  to  prepare  a  place  for  him   recent  episode  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
table.     "I   can't  stop,  really  I  "I'm    glad    Deacon    Telpenny    brought 


"I  have  learned  from  experience 
not  to  expect  that,"  his  father  answer- 
ed slowly.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  looked  at  his  son  earnestly. 
"I  have  thought  it  all  over,  son,  and 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
you  nor  mother  and  I  are  getting  value 
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edge  of  the  table  excitedly.  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  saying,  Dad!" 
he  exclaimed.  "If  you  think  I  spend 
too  much  money,  you  ought  to  see 
some  of  the  fellows  in  our  bunch.  And 
some  of  their  fathers  aren't  half  BO 
well  off  as  you  are.  I'm  your  only  son, 
and  you  owe  it  to  me  to  give  me  the 
best  chance  there  is." 

"And  don't  you  owe  mother  and  me 
anything?" 

"No!"  Harry  looked  at  his  father 
defiantly  for  a  moment,  then  stamped 
out  of  the  room. 

Ilis  mother  laid  her  head  down  on 
the  table  and  burst  into  tears.  "I 
can't  bear  to  have  you  do  it,  Charley," 
she  sobbed.  "I  don't  want  a  new  kit- 
chen  nor   waterworks   nor    anything   if 


way, 


at  the  table,     "i   can't  stop,  reaiiy  x     -i.  m    giau    j^uacuu    xeiiii-uuj'    uiuugiM,  li.tu    your 

ean't,  tho  the  sight  of  such  cooking  is  a  that  money,"  he  said,  changing  the  been  one  of  my  principles  in  farming 
temptation.  But  I  promised  Emma  I  subject  abruptly.  "I'm  going  back  to  give  a  thing  a  fair  trial  and  then 
would  be  home,  and  for  the  sake  of  to  school  tomorrow,  and  half  or  two-  atop  it  if  it  didn't  pay.  So  there's 
family  peace  I  don't  dare  disappoint  thirds  of  that  thousand  will  come  in  nothing  for  it,  son,  but  to  stop  this 
her."  He  laughed  heartily,  for  it  was  pretty  handy."  education    of   yours." 

one  of  his  standing  jokes  to  let  on  that       "Your   mother   and   I   were   thinking       Harry  was  white,  and  he  clutched  the 
he  was  greatly  henpecked  by  his  mild 
mannered  little  wife. 
"Sit  down  and  rest  a  moment,  any- 

/'  Mr.  Blake  invited. 
"No,  I  won't  even  do  that,  for  if  you 
and  I  get  to  talkin'  politics,  Emma's 
dinner  will  be  cold  as  a  gravestone  be- 
fore I  get  to  it."  He  unbuttoned  his  fur 
coat  and  took  a  fat  wallet  from  the 
pocket  of  his  inner  coat.  "I  reckon  that 
note  of  mine  is  about  due,  and  I  want  to 
get  it  paid  and  off  my  mind."  He  un- 
tied the  wallet  and  slowly  counted  out 
a  thousand  dollars  in  bills  of  all  denomi- 
nations. 

Mr.  Blake  got  out  the  red  ink  and 
marked  a  heavy  "Paid"  across  the  face 
of  the  note.  Then  ho  handed  it  to  the 
deacon. 

"There,  I  reckon  Emma  will  rest  easier 
now  that's  paid,"  the  deacon  said  as  he 
pocketed  the  note.  "Debts  don't  worry 
me  when  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  pay 
them  sometime,  but  JiJmma  does  worry 
something  awful.  Sometimes  I  think 
we'd  better  sell  the  farm  and  straighten 
things  up  and  move  to  town.  If  I  had  a 
big  boy  like  yours,  now,  I  would  turn  the 
place  over  to  him  and  take  things  a  little 
easy  myself." 

"Maybe  you  would  and  maybe  you 
wouldn't,  Deacon,"  Mr.  Blake  replied, 
shaking  his  head. 

The  deacon  paused  with  his  hand  on 
the  door.  "You  haven't  heard  our  new- 
preacher  yet,  have  yout"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Blake  shook  his  head.  "I  ain't 
much  of  a  hand  to  go  to  church,"  he  re- 
plied. "Somehow  I  feel  more  religious 
out  in  the  barnyard  feeding  tho  pigs 
than  in  hearing  most  of  the  preachers 
talk  about  sin  and  damnation." 

"You  haven't  heard  our  new  preach- 
er. He  is  different  from  anything  York- 
ville ever  had  before.  Come  out  and 
hear  him.  I  have  an  idea  he  might 
make  a  good  deal  more  of  a  hit  with 
you  than  he  did  with  Deacon  New- 
berry." The  deacon  chuckled  as  he 
went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

"Or  than  he  has  with  me,"  Harry 
said  after  the  deacon  was  gone. 

"What  have  you  against  himf"  his 
mother  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Harry  answered  care- 
lessly. "He  is  just  a  kid  himself,  tho, 
and  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  run  the 
whole  community,  old  and  young,  in  the 
church  and  outside  of  it." 

"If  he  docs  a  good  job  of  it,  where 's 
the  harm?"    his    father    asked. 

Harry  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
"I  thought  you  didn't  have  much  use 
for  preachers,"  he  said. 

"If  a  preacher  is  a  real  man  as  well, 
I  have  just  as  much  use  for  him  as  for 
any  other  real  man,"  his  father  answer- 
ed soberly.  "If  the  community  has 
got  to  be  run  by  some  one — and  I  reck- 
on it  has  if  it  ain't  to  be  every  man 
for  himseilf  an.l   the  devil  get  the  hind- 


received  for  the  money  we  are  putting  Harry  is  going  to  feel  that  way  about 
into    your    education.      It    has    always  it." 


Mr.  Blake  went  over  and  laid  his 
hand  awkwardly  on  her  shoulder. 
"Don't  take  on  so.  Mother,"  he  said 
with  unaccustomed  tenderness.  "Its 
iiigh  time  we  did  something." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Cats  and  Kerosene 

If  your  Tabby  were  an  alley  cat 
and  had  to  eat  any  old  scraps  in- 
stead of  good  milk  and  choice  tid- 
bits, she  wouldn't  have  that  smooth, 
velvety  fur  and  you  wouldn't  hear 
that  low,  contented  purr. 

If  you  feed  your  lamp  ordinary, 
inferior  kerosene,  you  won't  have 
that  clear,  soothing  light  that  you 
enjoy  when  you  use 

ATLATSTTIC 


This  super-refined  and  perfectly  puri- 
fied kerosene  doesn't  smell,  smoke  and 
char  the  wick  like  other  kinds  usually  do. 

In  an  oil  heater  it  keeps  you  warm  and 
comfortable.  In  a  lamp  it  sheds  a  brilliant 
yet  restful  light.  In  a  lantern  it  shows  the 
way  on  the  darkest,  stormiest  night. 

Ask  for  it  by  name.  The  storekeeper 
won't  charge  you  any  more  than  for  ordi- 
nary kerosene.  Then,  if  you're  the  kind 
that  looks  ahead,  haul  home  a  barrel  of 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil.  You'll  know  the 
genuine  by  the  brand  name  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 


For  Comfort's  Sake 

Did  you  suffer  from  the  cold  last 
winter?  Were  there  days  when  you 
just  couldn't  get  the  house  warm  ? 
A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  make 
your  favorite  nook  snug  and  cozy. 
No  smoke,  soot,  ashes  or  unpleasant 
odors.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
his  line  of  Perfection  Oil  Heaters. 
They  are  moderately  priced— $3.50 
to  $5.00. 


The  perfect 
combination  is 
Atlantic  Rayo- 
light Oil  and  a 
Rayo  Lamp. 
Special  designs 
for  various 
rooms,  II. 90  up, 
atyourdealer^s. 
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Oo  to  the 

store  that  dis- 
playsthissign: 
Atlantic  Rayo- 
light Oil  For 
Sale  Here. 
You '11  find  it  a 
good  place  to 
buy  regularly. 


Mi 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE  - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  16,  191B. 

The  markets  have  been  well  supplied  on 
the  limited  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  prevailing  prices  have  continued  high 
tliruout  the  week.  Receipts  of  potatoes  av- 
eraged about  20  cars  daily  thruout  the  week, 
which  is  slightly  less  than  the  daily  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  On  Tuesday  there  were 
106  cars  remaining  on  track  at  the  close 
of  the  market  and  en  Saturday  only  tt7 
cars.  The  prices  at  wholesale  advanced 
from  five  to  ten  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  in  the  jobbing  sec- 
tions advarices  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents   per   bushel. 

Potatoes  from  Jersey  have  been  selling  at 
80  cents  to  $1.00  per  basket.  In  bulk 
Jersey  stock,  the  principal  variety  of  which 
is  Giant,  is  selling  at  $1.25  io  $1.30  per 
bushel.  Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  moving 
at  $1.35  to  $1.40  under  excellent  demand. 
Houses  selling  potatoes  in  jobbing  lots  are 
selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  bushel  with  a 
few  marks  bringing  $1.70.  There  are  a  few 
cars  received  daily  from  Maine  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  affect  the  market  prices 
of  nearby  shipments.  Reports  from  Maine 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop  is  light  and 
the  markets  firm  at  their  shipping  stations. 
The  prevailing  shipping  station  prices  are 
principally  at  $1.05  to   $1.10   per  bushel. 

Receipts  of  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  have 
been  somewhat  heavier  but  the  market  has 
been  kept  cleaned  up  by  the  dealers  placing 
stock  in  storage.  The  general  price  for  good 
sweet  potatoes  has  been  sixty  cents  per  bas- 
ket during  the  past  week.  Eastern  Shore 
Sweets  have  been  in  moderate  receipt  and 
are  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  barrel  for 
first  grades  and  $1.00  to  $1.50  for  the 
second  grades. 

Vegetables 

Jersey  tomatoes  have  been  in  liberal  receipt 
and  selling  at  the  wide  range  of  50  to  85 
cents  per  basket,  according  to  quality.  A 
^reat  proportion  of  the  receipts  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  canners  who  are  buying  at 
50  to  55  cents  per  basket.  The  receipts  of 
lima  beans  are  very  light  and  sales  are  mostly 
at  $1.00  to  $1.10  per  basket,  a  few  baskets 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.25.  Qreen  beans  are 
becoming  more  scarce  and  good  stock  sells 
readily  at  65  to  75  cents  per  basket.  There 
is  some  spinach  on  the  market  from  New 
Jersey  which  is  selling  at  50  to  75  cents  per 
basket. 

York  State  lettuce  has  been  in  heavy  sup- 
ply thruoul  the  week  and  much  of  the  stock 
arriving  has  been  in  poor  condition.  Packed 
in  boxes  containing  two  dozen  heads,  sales 
have  rai}ged  from  25  cents  to  $1.25  per  box. 
Doftiestic  cabbage  is  in  light  receipts  and 
the  market  continues  firm  at  $45  to  $48  per 
ton.  Onions  are  meeting  with  only  a  moder- 
ate demand  altho  prices  are  bjeing  held 
steady  at  $2.25  to  $2.65  for  the  100-lb. 
bags  and  $1.00  to  $1.25  in  hampers. 
FrnltB 

Receipts  of  apples  are  principally  from 
West  Virginia  and  New  York  State  while 
small  shipments  are  arriving  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Virginia    and    Delaware.      Shipments 

the  bulk  of  the  receipts  and  the  others  are 
running  from  one  to  three  cars  each  daily. 
Reports  from  shipping  centers  are  of  good 
demand  and  movement  while  many  of  the 
larger  cities  are  well  stocked  and  the  mar- 
kets in  many  cases  draggy.  The  demand 
here  is  only  fair  altho  good  stock  is  meet- 
ing with  good  request  and  going  out  at  steady 
prices.  The  poorer  grades  are  suffering  for 
want  of  buyers,  not  only  on  this  market 
but  the  same  report  is  being  received  from 
other  sectione  repeatedly.  The  following 
quotations  are  from  the  average  sales  in  stan- 
dard barrels:  Grimes  Golden,  $3.50  to  $4.00; 
Stayman  Winesap,  $3.00  to  $3.50;  Rome 
Beauties,  $3.00  to  $3.50;  Greenings,  $3.00  to 
$3.35;  Wealthy,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  York  Im- 
perial, $2.50  to  $2.75;  Ben  Davis,  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  At  the  stations  in  New  York 
State  sales  on  Baldwins  are  reported  at  $3.00 
for  "A"  grade  and  a  few  of  the  extra  fancy 
marks  at  $3.25.  York  Imperials  at  the 
Virginia  stations  are  in  strong  demand  at 
$2.40  to  $2.50  per  barrel  and  Grimes  Golden 
at    $3.50    in   the    storage. 

Interest  in  the  peach  market  is  at  low 
ebb  and  the  market  is  draggy  on  the  re- 
ceipts now  in  from  New  York  State.  The 
condition  of  the  fruit  ts  generally  poor  and 
quality  but  fair.  Elbertas  in  the  bushel  bas- 
kets are  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  for  the 
best  marks  arriving,  but  much  of  the  stock 
is  selling  at  60  to  80  cents  and  in  very  light 
demand    because   of    the    inferior    quality. 

York  State  pears  are  in  heavier  receipt 
and  the  market  is  being  held  at  the  prices  as 
reported  last  week;  namely,  Seckels,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Bartletts,  $1.25  to  $2.00;  Sheldons, 
$1.'25  to  $1.50  per  bushel  hamper.  Grapes 
were  in  lighter  receipt  and  in  good  demand. 
Concords  and  Niagaras  in  the  four  pound 
baskets  are  selling  at  10  to  13  cents  and  in 
the  twenty-pound  basket  at  40  to  50  cents. 
Damson  and  Green  Gage  plums  are  in  liberal 
supply.  Damsons  selling  at  20  to  25  cents  per 
basket  and  Green  Gages  at  30  to  40  cents. 
Poultry 

Receipts  have  been  running  light  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  just  passed. 
The  Jewish  trade  consumed  large  proportion 
of  the  stock  offered  early  in  the  week  but 
their  requirements  were  very  light  at  the 
close.  The  market  for  this  week  is  opening 
u^  with  fairly  liberal  offerings  but  with  quo- 
tations remaining  practically  unchanged.  Live 
fowl  of  the  best  qualities  are  selling  at  18  and 
19  cents  per  pound.  Spring  chickens  are 
moving  out  at  17  to  19  cents  and  White  Leg- 
horns at  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.  Roosters 
are  in  demand  at  14  to  15  cents  and  durks  at 
18  cents. 

Offerings  in  dressed  poultry  are  running 
light  and  the  market  is  Ix'ing  well  cleaned 
up  on  desirable  stock.  Faiiry  fresh  killed 
fowl  weighing  five  pounds  and  heavier  sold 
at  24  cents  per  pound ;  4  >4  to  5  [lounds,  23 
cents;  4  t>oiinds,  23  cents;  3%  imunds,  22 
cents;  3  pounds,  20  to  21  cents.  Old  roost- 
ers, dry  packed,  are  selling  at  16  cents  per 
pound.  SVeRtprn  stock  of  roasting  chickens 
weighing  7  pounds  and  over  per  pair  are 
Selling  out  promptly  at  24  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  Jersey  broilers  of  desirable  sise  are 
bringing  30  to  32  cents  per  pound.  Near-by 
Spring  Ducks  are  being  steadily  held  at  20 
to  21  cents  per  i>ound. 

Eggs 
The    demind     continues    strong    for    fancy 
new  laid  eggs. 
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Pennsyivania  Farmer 


10— 20d 


Much  of  the  stock  offered  now  is  from  the 
refrigerators  and  in  large  proportion  it  is 
unattractive.  Nearby  extras  are  selling  at 
38  cents  jier  dozen;  nearby  firsts  at  35  cents; 
nearby  current  receipts  at  ;J4  cents;  nearby 
seconds  at  30  to  32  cents.  Refrigerator  eggs, 
with  storage  and  insurance  paid  to  the  first 
of  the  year,  are  selling  at  32  cents  per  dozen 
for  extras  and  30^  to  31V^  cents  for  firsts. 
Fancy  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  are  being 
jobbed  out  at  42  to  44  cents  per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 


TOSK  PBODUOE  MARKET 


Steers     H 

Heifers     10 

Oows     8 

Veal    calves     14 

Extra   calves    18 

Southerns    and    barnyards     ....  11 

Country    dressed     14 

Extras    17 

Sheep     14 

Extra    wethers     16 

Lambs     16 

Extra   lambs    18 

Hogs     14^ 


York,    Pa.,    October    16,    1916. 

A  good  tone  prevailed  in  the  markets,  es- 
pecially at  the  end  of  the  week.  Trading 
was  heavy.  Potatoes  are  still  moving  upward. 
Ai)ples  are  scarce  in  the  trucking  area  of 
York  and  are  advancing  in  price.  Eggs  are 
tending  upward. 

Eggs. — 35  @ 38c    per    dozen. 

Butter.. — Country,  30C«!32c  lb;  separator, 
32 @ 35c  lb.      Milk,   6   cents  per  quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  14®  17c  lb;  springers,  17 
f?18c;    dressed,    50(??95c    each. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  10((?20c  %-pk; 
$1.15@1.40  per  bu.  Cabbage,  2@10c  head. 
Lettuce,  5@10  a  head.  Beets,  5c  a  bunch! 
Onions,  3Cn5c  a  bunch.  Radishes,  4  (ft)  6c 
a  bunch.  Lima  beans,  16@20c  a  quart.  Soup 
beans,  10c  a  quart.  Lard,  17(<i  18c  a  lb. 
Beans,  12@15c  Ms  pk.  Peas,  20c  %  pk. 
Corn,  15@20c  dozen.  Tomatoes,  10c  a  box. 
Celery,  2  (a"  10c  bunch.  Cucumbers,  l@3o 
each.  Turnips,  18c  hi  pk.  Eggplants,  3®5c 
each.   Peppers,   15c  per  doz. 

Fruit. — Apples,  15(<)  30c  %  pk.  Pears,  8 
(it  10c  %-pk.  Peaches,  10c  box.  Plums,  10c 
per    box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.57;  corn, 
$1.00;  oats,  65c;  rye,  95c;  bran,  $1.60  cwt; 
middlings,    $1.95    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.47; 
corn,  93c;  oats,  52c;  bran,  $30  i)er  ton;  mid- 
dlings, $36  per  ton. 


PITTSBUEOH   LIVE    STOCK 


NEW    YORK   PEODUCE 


New  York  City,  October  16,   1916. 

The  best  grades  of  creamery  butter  are 
higher.  Cheese  trade  is  lighter  and  market 
is  easier.  Fresh  gathered  eggs  weak  and 
storage  eggs  weak.  Dressed  poultry  is  quiet 
but  choice  grades  are  firm.  Apples  plenty 
but  demand  active.  Peaches  weaker.  Pota- 
toes dull  and  weak.  Most  vegetables  in  good 
demand. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
pound,  35c;  higher  score,  35>4@36c;  thirds 
to  firsts,  31%(?i)34M!c;  state  dairy,  29(141 
34%e;   packing  stock,   26(a29%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  21(Sl 
21^c;  white,  20%c;  daisies,  21%@21V4c; 
skims,    16(gtl8c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  38 @  39c; 
extra  firsts,  35@37c;  dirties,  26@29c;  near- 
by white,  fine  to  fancy,  55  to  60c;  ordinary  to 
good,    40(a)54c;    browns,    43@46c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3@4  lbs.  to  pair,  30 
@32c;  fowls,  18@23%c;  old  roosters,  16 
(rt)  16%  c;  squabs,  $3 (a  5.50  per  dozen.  Spring 
ducks,  per  lb.  23c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  25 
(g)35c.  Guineas,  3  to  4  lbs.  per  pair,  $1.25 
(gl.50;   2  lbs.  per  pair,  $1   per  pair. 

Honey. — Clover,  combs.  No.  1  to  fancy,  14 
(5)li5c  lb.;  lower  grades,  11 0 13c  lb;  clover 
extracted,  i5%@7Hc  lb.;  buckwheat,  ex- 
tracted, Ohi  (ft)  7c  lb;  southern,  extracted, 
55 (g: 70c  gallon;  West  India,  extracted,  5a 
(§)62c  gallon. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Radishes,  100 
bunches,  50c@$l.  Beans,  per  basket,  50c@ 
$1.50.  Cabbage,  nearby.  Flat  Dutch,  $7@ 
10  per  100;  per  ton,  $35@40.  Onions,  per 
bag,  $1.50@2.50.  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  50c 
©^1.50  box.  Beets,  nearby,  $2  per  100 
bunches.  Lima  beans,  $1(§)1.50  per  basket. 
Squash,  TSc@$2  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  Long 
Island,  $4® 4.25  per  bag;  Jersey,  $2.75 (a; 
3.25. 

Apples. — Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl.,  $1.75  (a)  3; 
Wolf  River.  $1.75(^3.75;  Mcintosh,  $1.75 (ai 
5;  Northwestern  Greening,  $1.75@4;  Alex- 
ander, $1.75@3.75;  Jonathan,  $2@5;  York 
Imperial,  $1.75(S)3;  Virginia  mixed  sorts, 
$1.75(3^3;  Gravenstein,  $1.75(5)4;  Maiden's 
Blush,  $1.75(a3.50;  Wealthy,  $2(a3.75;  PaU 
Pippin,  $1.50feM;  Holland  Pippin,  $1.50® 
4.00. 

Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,  18® 
18»4c;  prime,  17®17l%c;  fair  to  good,  15% 
®16c;  coarse,  heavy,  13®  14c;  buttermilks, 
12®13c;    grassers,    10@llc. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  16,   1916. 

Cattle. — The  suppljr  on  sale  Monday  was 
90  loads  compared  with  130  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  fairly  active  with 
prices  steady  to  stronger  on  the  best  grades 
of  all  weights  while  the  plain  grades  sold  only 
steady.  Heifers  in  fair  supply  and  market 
stronger.  Cows  ruled  in  fair  supply  and  sold 
barely  steady  on  the  medium  and  best  grades, 
while  the  bologna  grades  were  steady.  Bulla 
in  light  supply  and  steady  on  all  grades.  Best 
fresh  cows  sold  higher  while  medium  grades 
and  springers  were  steady.  Today's  supply 
was  150  loads.  With  the  demand  only  mod- 
erate, the  market  ruled  slow  at  prices  steady 
with  last  week. 

Good    to    choice     $8.75® 

Good,    1300  to   1400  lb 8.25®  8.50 

Medium  to  good,  1200  to  1300  lb.  7.50® 8.25 

Tidy,    1050   to  1150  lb 7.75®8.25 

Pair  to  medium,  1000  to  1100  lb.   6.50(^7.25 

Fair,    900   to   1000  lb 6.25@6.50 

Common,   700  to  900  lb 5.000  6.00 

Rough,   half-fal,    1000   to   1300  lb.  5.50@6.75 

Common  to  good  fat  oxen    4.00®  6.50 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls    5.00® 7.00 

Common   to  good   fat  cws    4.50® 6.25 

Heifers,    700   to    1100   lb 5.00@7.75 

Bologna     cows     3.75@4.15 

Fresh  cows  and  springers    .$25®  85 

Calves. — Veal  calves  in  fair  supply  and 
market  ruled  steady  all  week.  Today's  re- 
ceipts were  1,100  head,  and  lower  prices 
ruled. 

Veal    calves    $9.00®  12.50 

Heavy    and   thin    calves    5.00®    8.50 

Hogs. — The  supply  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  was  light  and  with  a  good  de- 
mand the  market  ruled  higher,  but  with  more 
liberal  receipts  the  latter  part  of  the  week  a 
portion  of  the  advance  was  lost.  The  close 
for  the  week  was  an  advance  of  15c  per  cwt. 
over  Monday's  prices.  Today's  receipts  were 
50  double-deck  loads,  which  sold  15  to  20 
cents  lower  than  last  week. 

Prime    heavies     $10.00@ 

Heavy     mixed      9.95( 

Prime   medium   weights    9.90( 

Best    heavy    Yorkers     9.90( 

Light  Yorkers    9.35i 

Good     pigs      9.00®9.10 

Common   to  good  roughs    8.15®  9.35 

Stags     7.50@8.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  week  has  been  fair  and 
demand  fair  and  prices  ruled  steady  on  all 
grades,  and  no  change  in  prices  during  the 
week.  Today's  supply  was  25  double-deck 
loads.  Sheep  sold  steady  while  lambs  went 
10®  15  cents  lower. 
Prime  wethers   (95  to  100  lbs.)  .$7.85® 

Good  mixed    : 7.50( 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers   .  .    6.25i 

Culls   and   common    3.50( 

Culls  to  choice  lamhs    7. UU®  10.60 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND  OBAIN 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Total   for  week 
Previous    week 

Calves. — Total 
week   were    1,682 


Sheep  and 

Lambs 

9,644 

8,060 

of    calves 


Hogs 

5,429 

5,715 

for    this 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  16,  1916. 

Receipts  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
evening,    October    14 : 

Beef 

Cattle 

.3,433 

.2,838 

receipts 

against  2,066   last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — Tho  the  market  closed  steady 
as  to  prices,  demand  was  not  quite  as  active 
as  usual.  Arrivals  were  ample  and  divided 
ibetween  cattle  from  Maryland,  the  Vir- 
ginias and  Ohio.  Bulls,  cows  and  cattle  of 
the  better  grades  commanded  former  rates, 
cows  showing  improving  inquiry,  while  heavy 
calves   were   inactive   and   easier. 

Best    steers $9.00® 9.25 

Choice     8.75(^9.00 

Good     8. 25  fa  8.50 

Medium     7.50(n;8.00 

Common      7.00(0)7.25 

Bulls     5.50(57.00 

Pat    cows     4.75®  6.50 

Thin   cows    8.00® 4.50 

Veal  Calves. — 

Exceptional    lots    13.00® 

Good   to   choice    12.00® 

Medium      9.50® 

Common    8.00®    9.00 

Southerns     6.00(;$11.0Q 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — 'There  was  no  material 
change  in  the  market  conditions,  except  that 
stock    was    coming    in   more    freely. 

Wethers,     extra     $   8.00® 

Choice     7.50^ 

Good     7.25(fb 

Medium    6.50(^ 

Common      3.50® 

Ewes,    heavy,    fat    6.75® 

Lambs,    extra     11.00®11.25 

Good    to    choice    10.00(nH0.50 

Medium     9.00fn>    9.75 

Common      T.ho^h    8.00 

Hogs. — While  values  indicate  a  slight  re- 
cession, offerings  were  well  cleaned  up.  West- 
erns, as  to  size  and  quality,  $11.40®  11.60, 
gross    weight;     $1 4.25 (Vi  14.50,    net    weight. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — All  varieties  of  high- 
grade    meats    realized    steady    to    firm    prices, 
with  inquiry  about  normal. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  16,  1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  desirable  grades  of  hay  and  the  market 
rules  firm  under  moderate  offerings.  Straw 
is  quiet  at  steady  prices. 

OrainsJ — Wheat  holds  about  steady  at 
last  week's  quotations.  There  is  a  fair  ex- 
port demand  and  offerings  are  moderate.  Of- 
JFerings  of  corn  are  light  and  values  are 
steadily  maintained,  but  there  is  comparative- 
ly little  trading.  The  oats  market  is  quiet 
but  steady      Offerings  are  light. 

Hay. — No.  1  new  timothy,  medium  bales, 
$17.50@18;  No.  2  do.,  $16®16.50;  No.  3 
do.,  $14®  15.  New  clover  light  mixed,  $16.50 
®17;  No.  1  do.,  $15®  15.50;  No.  2  do., 
$13.50®14.50. 

'Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $13.50®  14; 
No.  2  do.,  $12.50®13;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$11.50®  12;  do.,  2,  $10®  10. 50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $9®9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8®8.50  No.  1 
oat  straw,   $9® 9.50;    No.    2  do.,    $8®  8.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $1.53®  1.56.  No.  3 
red,  $1.53®1.56;  rejected  A,  $1.49®1.52; 
rejected    B,    $1.45®1.48. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  98V6®99%c;  steam- 
er yellow,  97%@98%c;  No.  3  yellow,  95% 
®96V4c;    No.   4   yellow,   92%®93%c. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  54@54%c:  No.  3  do., 
52%@53c;  No.  4  do.,  51(fJ52c;  standard 
white,  53%®  54c;   sample  oats,  48®  49c. 

Peed. — Winter  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $28.50 
®29;    spring    bran,    do.,    $28®28.50. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $6. 75®  7.00; 
straight,  $7.00®7.50;  patents,  $7.'50@8.00; 
city  mills,  patent,  $9.15®  9.40;  regular  grades 
$6.75@7.00.    Rye   flour.    $6.50® 7.25    bbl. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND   OBAIN 


13.50 
12.50 
10.00 


8.25 
8.00 
7.50 
7.00 
5.00 
7. '2  5 


New  York  City,  October  16,    1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  is  no  material  im- 
provement in  the  hay  market.  Offerings  are 
heavy  at  all  harbor  jKiints,  especially  of 
small  baled  hay.  At  some  points  it  is  more 
a  question  of  finding  a  buyer  than  a  matter 
of  price.  No  large  bales  of  timothy  are 
selling  over  $19  per  ton,  but  strictly  prime 
would  bring  $20  if  here.  Lower  grades 
range  irregularly  according  to  location.  Heavy 
mixed  and  most  qualities  of  clover  drag  slow- 
ly. Rye  straw  is  in  liberal  supply  and  slow 
sale. 

Grains. — Wheat  holds  about  steady  but  is 
none  too  firm.  The  exjKirt  situation  is  un- 
certiain,  buying  (orders  being  temporarily 
withdrawn.  There  is  a  "•ood  domestic  trade 
but  this  alone  can  not  hold  prices  up.  Corn 
is  only  moderately  active  but  alwut  steady 
in  price.  Oats  move  slowly  with  a  tendency 
to   lower  figures. 

Hay. — Large  bales.  No.  1  timothy,  $18® 
19;  No.  2,  $16®  17;  No.  3  $13®  14;  fancy 
mixed  clover,  $16®  17;  lower  grade,  $10(;i) 
13;    No.    1    clover   clear,    $15®  16. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rve,  $14®  15;  do.. 
No.  2,   $13.     Oat  straw,   $8®  9. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.80V4;  No.  2 
$1.77^4;    No.    2    hard    winter,    $1.72%. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  99c;  No.  3  yellow, 
98c 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  52%®53r;  No.  4 
'52®>52%c;    ordinary    to   fancy,    64($55c. 

Rye. — <1.33. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  10,  1915 
There  was  a  fair  demand  for  line  solid 
ipocked  creamery-  and  the  juarket  ruled 
firm  under  light  offerings.  Tho  under  grades 
also  met  with  a  fair  outlet  and  values  were 
well  maintained.  Ladles  sold  slowly  at 
former  rates.  Packing  stock  ruled  firm  under 
small  supplies  and  a  fair  demand.  The  limit- 
ed receipts  of  fancy  prints  were  kept  well 
cleaned    up   at    firm   prices. 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery  funcv 
specials,  37c;  extras,  35 (a^ 36c;  extra  firKu' 
34®34%c;  firsts,  33  %c;  seconds,  33e' 
ladle  packed,  29®31c;  packing  stock  ''h 
®31c;'  packing  stock,  28®  29c;  nearby 
prints,  fancy,  38c;  average  extra,  36® 37c- 
do.  firsts,  35c;  seconds,  33®  34c;  special 
fancy  brands  of  prints  jobbing  at  41@44c 

Cheese. — Offerings  were  light  and  the  mar- 
ket ruled  firm,  with  demand  fair.  New  York 
full  cream,  fancy,  21'%®21%c;  specials 
higher;  do.,  fair  to  good,  20%(a)21c;  do 
part    skims,    11®  19c. 


NEW   TOBK  MILK   MARKET 


New  York  City,  October  16,   1916. 

On  Saturday,  the  Borden  company  acceded 
to  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  distributors  of  this  city 
at  a  conference  held  on  Friday  night  and  the 
milk  war  was  over.  The  dairymen  had  been 
able  to  cut  down  the  city's  milk  supply  one- 
half  and  maintain  that  average  for  upwards  of 
two  weeks.  The  settlement,  probably,  would 
have  come  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  a  lack 
of  co-operation  between  President  Brill  of 
tho  League  and  the  executive  committee, 
which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  form- 
er. The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  has 
been  summed  up  as  a  "surrender"  on  the 
part  of  the  distributors. 

They  have  agreed  to  pay  to  the  producer 
45  cents  a  hundred  more  than  he  received 
last  year  for  the  corresponding  months.  'This 
is  an  increase  of  approximately  one  cent  a 
quart.  It  is  to  continue  until  January  1 
when  the  price  will  be  fixed  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  next  year  by  a  committee 
composed  of  two  dealers,  two  members  of 
the  League,  and  a  fifth  to  be  named  by  these 
four. 

The  method  of  setting  this  plan  in  operation 
was  for  the  distributors  to  announce  at  their 
shipping  stations  that  they  would  pay  until 
April  1  next  45  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more 
than  they  paid  for  the  corresponding  months 
last  winter.  The  prices,  however,  following 
January  1  will  be  subject  to  luodiflcation  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  of  the  commit- 
tee. "The  question  of  payment  for  surplus  on 
the  basis  of  butter  and  cheese  values  will  be 
determined  by  the  committee.  While  dealers 
are  non-commital  on  the  point,  it  looks  as  if 
the  increase  in  price  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
a  permanent  arbitration  committee  be  chosen 
to  set  prices  after  April  1  next.  The  dealers 
fear  that  the  higher  rates  will  cause  an 
unmanagable    surplus    after    January    1, 

With  the  object  of  showing  the  effect  of 
the  "war",  the  available  figures  of  re- 
ceipts for  last  week  are  given  beside  those 
for  the  week  ending  Sept.  30  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Milk  receipts  for  Oct.  14  Sept.  30 

Erie      21.579      39.99.'; 

Susquehanna      3,831        5,514 

West    Shore     8,607      13,625 

N.   Y.   Central    (long   haul)     .    08,337   106,533 

Ontario     20,968      42,807 

Lehigh  Valley    20,335     38.261 

New  Haven    3,950        1,990 

Totals   147,607   248,725 

Cream    receipts    for  Oct.  14  Sept.  30 

Erie     1.283  2,324 

Susquehanna    105  57 

West   Shore    1,037  970 

N.   Y.   Central    (long   haul)    .  1,634  2,435 

Ontario     2,049  3,313 

Lehigh  Valley    493  897 

New  Haven    21  21 

Totals     6,622      10,017 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MABKET 


Elgin,  III.,   October   14,    1916. 
Butter  was  steady  today,  .sales   being  made 
at  34%  cents  per  pound;  25  tubs  were  sold  at 
that  figure. 


INTEB-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  price  of  milk  for  October, 
1916  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


TOBACCO  MABKET 


Owing  to  the  prevailing  dry  weather  it  is 
thought  that  tobacco  is  curing  too  rapidly, 
the  probable  effect  being  disappointing 
weight,  impaired  color  and  weak  texture. 
But  it  should  not  be  understood  that  those  de- 
ficiencies are  general  or  at  all  far-reaching. 
It  is  known  that  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  crop  was  damaged  by  the  recent  frost 
and  even  this  tobacco  is  salable  at  a  price 
which,  altho  not  remunerative,  is  at  ieast 
equal  to  the  cost  of  iiroduction.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  it 
was  agreed  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  1916  product  remains  unsold  and  it 
is  known  that  this  is  being  eagerly  sought. 
The  market  has  been  especially  strong  since 
the  recent  damaging  frost  in  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin. The  highest  price  reijortcd  was 
$16.75  per  cwt.  for  wrajipers  and  $6  for  fill 
ers.  Frosted  tobacco  could  be  sold  at  $7  lo 
$8.50  per  cwt.  for  crop  lots.  Already  grow- 
ers are  turning  attention  to  the  ])ro8pec- 
tive  1917  crop,  which  it  would  seem  may  he 
a  record  breaking  effort.  The  early  and 
generally  profitable  sales  this  year  have  so 
stimulated  matters  as  to  create  unusual  inter- 
est and  to  even  enhance  land  values  in  to- 
))acco  growing  localities.  The  prei)aration  of 
seed  beds  has  begun  in  some  iJiace.s,  it  being 
commendable  at  this  time  of  year.  Beds 
should  be  dug  and  fertilized  with  wcll;rottea 
manure  which  will  incorporate  with  soil  dtiT' 
ing  winter.  Steam  sterilization  'is  we" 
worth  while  where  possible,  the  practic*" 
being  practical  either  now  or  in  spring.  Soim' 
growers  use  ashes  to  conserve  moisture  and 
looseness  of  soil  during  the  growing  sesso"' 
— H.    E.    Tweed,    October    16. 


What  Charles  L  Hughes  Says 

About  the  Need  to  Protect  Ourselves  Against 
Tlie  Competition  of  Europe  After  tlie  War 


"We  had,  as  you  know,  a  new  tarriff  bill  passed 
under  this  administration. 

What  happened? 

Enterprise  halted,  plants  closed,  new  undertak- 
ings were  abandoned.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  lost  their  employment.  They  were  able  to 
work,  they  were  willing  to  work,  and  they  walked 
the  streets  of  our  cities  looking  for  work  in  vain. 

Why  was  it? 

We  were  subjected  to  a  competition  which 
we  could  not  stand,  and  there  were  opportunities 
given  to  others   which   by   right   belonged  to  our 

own  people. 

*  *  * 

"We  have  now  a  temporary  prosperity  in 
many  parts  of  our  land,  growing  out  of  the 
European  War.  '' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  long  line 
of  trenches,  extending  across  the  continent,  are 
millions  of  men.  engaged  in  fighting.  They  are  not 
engaged  in  producing  wealth.  They  are  engaged  in 
consuming  wealth.  Back  of  them  in  every  one  of 
the  belligerent  nations  are  millions  engaged  in 
preparing  the  munitions  of  war. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  been  shipping 
abroad  vast  quantities  of  our  products,  bread 
stuffs,  woolen  stuffs,  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
everything  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  gap  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  from  the  productive 
pursuits  of  peace. 

«  *  * 


"If  you  look  behind  the  carnage  and  horror  of 
it  you  will  find  in  every  one  of  these  nations  an 
unparalleled  discipline.  You  will  find  in  every  one 
of  these  nations  extraordinary  organization. 

They  know  what  every  man  can  do  and  the 
place  for  every  man  and  every  woman. 

I  do  not  speak  of  any  particular  nation.  There 
is  not  a  nation  there  which  does  not  possess 
these  qualities  to  a  degree  which  challenges  our 
admiration.  . 


Have  you  any  idea  that  when  this  war  ends'that 
discipline  will  lose  its  effect? 

*  *  * 

"When  the  war  ceases  then  you  will  have 
a  test. 

There  will  be  a  stimulus  to  production  and  an 
eflSciency  in  production  and  application  of  power 
in  everyone  of  these  nations  the  like  of  which  was 
never  known  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  new  Europe  that  will  shortly  face  the 
United  States  in  a  severe  economic  struggle.  It 
is  a  new  United  States,  self-disciplined  in  peace, 
alert  and  equal  to  its  economic  tasks  that  must 
face  a  new  Europe. 

*  *  * 

"American  industry  demands  a  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  an  honest  protection,  and,  for  that 
reason,  demands  the  restoration  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  in  this  country. 

Tariff  for  revenue  only,  I  say  bluntly,  is  not 
an  American  doctrine;  it  does  not  fit  American 
industries.  ,/ 

I  say  that  it  is  the  Republican  party  that 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  It  always  has.  And  we  propose 
to  take  care  of  it  in  this  instance. 

I  propose  that  American  labor  shall  be  safe- 
guarded. 

IT  IS  FRANKLY  IDLE  TO  SUPPOSE 
THAT*  YOU  CAN  SAFEGUARD  AMERICAN 
LABOR  IF  YOU  WILL  ALLOW  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  GOODS  MADE  BY  MEN  PAID 
LESS  WAGES,  AND  WHOSE  STANDARD  OF 
LIVING  IS  LOWER. 

*  *  * 

"I  do  not  represent  a  sectional  party. 

The  Republican  party  proposes  policies 
which-are  important  alike  for  South,  North, 
East  and  West. 


It  is  not  sectional.     It  is  National." 


(Extracts  from  speeches  by  Charles  E.  Hughes  ) 


Published  by 

Republican  National  CommittM 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


iVER  JOHNSON 


RO 


SAFE! 

Evtn  Under 
tht  Blows  of  a 
Hammtr 


Conductwl  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thia  department  Is  free  to  our  aub- 
Bcrlbera.  Kacb  communication  sbould  state  hlstury 
and  syiiiptoin8  u(  the  case  In  full:  also  the  name 
and  a(.ldri>tki  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reiily  !>>•  mull.  This  In 
one  of  the  most  valuable  colunms  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readerH  to  make  use  of  It.  C'llpplnifs  from 
this  column,  when  properly  prewirved  and  classl- 
flod,  make  one  of  the  niost  valuable  medical 
aympoiilumii  a  {armcr-stuckmau  can  obtain. 


You  can't  bully  an 
Iver  Johnson  Revolver! 
Only  one  thing  under  the  sun 
can  fire  an  Iver  Johnson  Re- 
volver—  that  is  a  purposeful 
pull  on  the  trigger. 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  and  Cycles 
are  both  needed  and  appreciated  in 
farm  homes. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Re- 
volvers are  made  in  Hammer  and 
Hammerless  models  with  Regular, 
"Perfect"  Rubber  and  "Western*' 
Wahiut  grips.  $6.  to  $8. 

Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  are  the 
«trongest,  fastest  and  finest  bicy- 
cles made.  Racing,  Cushion  Frame. 
Truss  Frame  Roadsters  and 
"Mobicycle"  models.  Prices  $35. 
to  $55.  Juveniles  $20.  to  $25. 

Vcdaable  80  Page  Book 

Sent  FREE 

Tells  how  to  got  one  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  satisfaction  out 
of  every  dollar  si>ent  for  Re- 
volvers, Shotgun  s,  Bicyclesand 
Motorcycles. 


'rnuix 

Ivtr  Johnion't  Arms 
I  Cycle  Works 
309  Rivir  Street 

^  Fitcbburg,  Mats. 

1           ^r    Z 

\    98  Chafflbart  SL 
(1         Ntw  York            ^ 
r    TITMarkitSL       _i 
pt   Sao  Fraocitco     £i^ 

^^ 

i     17     \ 

r        Models 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAM  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

^      Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 


Body 


—  It  U  p«ii*V*t 
ing.ioothin;  and 
hMilni.aod  (or  kllOld 
AltA  Sor«f.  Bruises, or 
inV  Woaadt,  Fclont, 
CzUrlot  CkDcerf,  Boili 
Uaa^Af^BA  Corn!  and 
nUman  Bunion. 
CAUSTIC  PiLSiM  bat 
no  eiiual  ai 
a     Liniment. 


Wt  would  tay  to  all 
wko  buy  it  that  it  doet 
■ot  contiin  a  (larticle 
af  poitonout  tubatance 
aail  therefore  so  harm 
can  retalt  tram  ita  ei 
temil  use.  Pertiilent, 
tbaraoah  ute  will  cure 
Many  old  or  chronic 
aihnenit  and  it  can  be 
■aed  on  any  case  that 
reaairet  in  oulwaril 
a  a  a  I  i  c  a  I  i  0  n  with 
ipirtect  tifety. 


Perfootly  Sals 

and 

Roliable    Remedy 

tor 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

/  CornhlU,  Tex.— "()□•  bottl*  Caunlie  •■■■■m  did 
taj  rheumatiim  mora  good  than  $l'20.00  paid  in 
doctorabillt."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  a  1  .BO  per  bottle.     Sold  by  druKgiite,  or  nnt  { 
l>y  ntexprett  prepai'l.     Write   for  Booklet  R. 

[Tin  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cteveland.  0. 


Don't  Gut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK   OR  BURSITIS 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemiahes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.   $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBTNE,  JR..  the  intUeptic  liniment  for  m»n- 
Idnd.  Por  Bollt.  BnilKi,  Old  Sorei,  Swclline*.  ViricoM 
Velni,  Varlcoiitir*.  Allay)  Pain.  Price  tl  ind  t2  ■  boola 
«  dragfl'ti  or  drllTcred.     Will  tell  more  II  you  write. 

W.F.YOUNQ.  P. D.  F..1S4  Temple  St..  Sprtnofleld.MtM. 


)t.BA!>B  mantion  PennaytvanIa  Farmar  when 
writing  to  our  adrertisert.  They  want  to  Itnow 
■  ntf  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


Corns. — I  Tiave  a  horso  that  is  trou- 
bled with  corns  in  fore  feet  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  tp  do  for  him.  G.  W. 
W.,  Newport,  Pa. — Corns  are  usually 
the  result  of  oneor  more  of  the  foUow- 
img  causes:  Leaving  the  shoes  on  too 
long,  keeping  the  heels  too  high  or  any 
bruise  to  the  heel  of  foot.  Proper  shoe- 
ing to  relieve  tender  part  of  sole  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  is  gen- 
erally all  that  is  required.  The  heels 
.should  be  left  low  and  avoid  cutting 
away  too  much  of  the  sole,  as  is  oft^n 
customary  by  the  horseshoer.  A  dirty 
knife  is  often  used,  the  foot  infected 
and  as  a  result  supporation  sets  in,  fre- 
quently resulting  in  the  death  of  the 
horse.  It  is  often  necessary  to  apply 
a  bar  shoe  or  a  heavier  open  shoe  to 
protect  the  tender  heel.  Apply  any  of 
the  commercial  hoof  ointments  that  are 
recommended  for  contraction,  etc. 

Indigestion — Crib    Biter — Indigestion. 
— I  have  a  horse  that  had  an  attack  of 
colie   last  summer.     Since   then    he   has 
grown    quite    thin,    altho   he    eats   good 
and   appears  to  have  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite,   but    fails  to   lay   on    flesh.     I   am 
feeding   him   three   quarts   of   oats  and 
four  or  five  ears  of  corn,  three  times  a 
day.     He  is  a.  cribber.   I    also    have   a 
pacing  mare,  six  years  old,  that  was  in 
high   flesh  last  spring,  had  a  beautiful 
sleek  coat,  but  now  she  is  run  down  and 
is  quite  thin.     She  cats  plenty   of  food 
to  keep  her  in  good  flesh  but  does  not 
gain.     She  now  has  a  rough,  dry,  harsh 
looking  coat  and  is  decidedly  unthrifty. 
A.  S.  C,  Danville,  Pa. — Nearly  all  chron- 
ic  crib   biters   have   more    or   less   indi- 
gestion   and   do    not    thrive    well.     The 
stall    should    be    arranged    without    a 
manger,  the  animal  obliged  to  eat  out  of 
a  feed  box  resting  on  floor.     The  stall 
should    be  without  any  projecting  cor- 
ners for  the  animal  to  grab  hold  of  and 
crib.     If  he   sucks   wind,  wear  a   strap 
around    neck,   buckled    snug   enough    to 
prevent    him   swallowing   air.     Mix    to- 
gether   one    part    ground    nux    vomica, 
one    part    powdered    sulphate    iron,    one 
part  powdered  fenugreek,  one  part  salt 
and  four  parts  ground  gentian  and  give 
a  tablespoonful  at  a  dose  in  each  feed, 
three  times  a  day,  and  they  will  doubt- 
less thrive  better  than  they  have  been 
doing.    A  change  of  feed  will  help  both. 
Give  each  an  occasional  feed  of  roots, 
bran   mashes  and  other  laxative  foods. 
Groom  well  every  day. 

Garget  —  Infected  Udder  —  Chronic 
Cough. — I  have  a  cow  that  is  pretty 
well  along  in  years  which  fails  to  give 
much  milk  since  I  weaned  her  calf.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  udder  trouble,  as 
^e  is  giving  very  bad  milk  from  one 
quarter  of  bag.  This  is  rather  a  pe- 
culiar case,  for  she  'appears  to  be  al- 
right for  two  or  three  days,  then  wrong 
for  albout  as  many  and  lately  I  have 
noticed  that  whatever  the  disease  is,  it 
seems  to  move  from  one  quarter  to  the 
other  and  now  the  whole  bag  has  been 
affected.  I  have  a  five-year-old  horse 
that  usually  has  a  spell  of  coughing 
when  first  driven,  but  after  he  has  gone 
one-half  mile  it  does  not  bother  him.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  might  be  getting 
heaves,  but  whatever  the  ailment  is  lie 
does  not  appear  to  be  sick  and  I  have 
thought  the  whole  trouble  is  in  his 
throat.  E.  R.  H.,  Gonlonville,  Pa.— Feed 
no  dusty  or  musty,  badly-cured  foilde/ 
of  any  kind  to  your  horse.  His  stall 
should  be  kejtt  clean  and  well  supplied 
with  fresh  air.  Floating  dus*  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  a  hacking  cough,  besides, 
sudden  change  af  temperature  from  hot 
to  cold  also  irritates  the  mucus  mem- 
branes of  head  and  throat.  Mix  to- 
gether equal  parts  powdered  licorice, 
bicarbonate  soda,  ginger  and  gentian 
and  give  him  a  tablea|)oonful  at  a  dose 
in  damp  feed,  three  times  a  day.  Your 
cow  bad  better  be  dried,  fattened  and 
then  sold  for  beef.  Slie  is  not  wortli 
considering  for  dairy  purjioses  as  the 
entire  udder  is  doivbtless  infected;  there- 
fore, she  will  never  get  entirely  well. 
However,  if  she  is  dried  and  is  with  calf 
she  will  |>erhap8  be  nearly  alright  when 
she  freshens,  but  it  is  doubtful.  I  do 
not  believe  she  will  prove  j)rofita'ble  for 
dairy  purposes.  Unless  her  calf  promises 

to  be  valuable,  best  to  dispose  of  her. 
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Most 

Remarkable 

Engine 

Offer 

Ever 

Made 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


4()_No.  18. 


On  Hartman 


's  Special  Farm  Credit    /IAK.lNtjl 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1916. 

THE  WINTER  LAYERS 


WEEKLY 


2  Years  for  $1.00 


LAY 


Only  HARTMAN'S,  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous  oreranization,  and  ov« 
two  million  customers  are  capable  of  Bucn  a  record  smashingr  offer  as  this.    You  can  order  an, 
size  or  style  engine  you  want— we  will  send  it  at  once.    You  pay  no  money  down;  mal<e  no  baiij  It 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.    We  ask  for  no  security.    Every thintf  confidential    t>etween    you  at. 


Hartman's.    When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though  it  was  your  own  for  80  days,  and 

you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect— send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  you'll  m  j,.,^     laying 

beoutoneccnt.    If  you  are  completely  convinced, that  the, 'Majestic'; is  a  wonderful  bargaf        ^g^j^^^^^i^iy     la^gg    yield     can    'be     obtained     U'- 


These  liberal  terms  apply  to  all  eizea  and  styles  of 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

sizes  2,  3,  B,  7,  9  ana  14  H-P. 
STATIONARY,  HAND  PORTABLE,  HORSE  PORTABLE 


Send  coupon  for  FREE  Book  and  learn  just  what  eize  and  style  is  best  for  your  reqniP  j 
ments.    NotethesensationaUy  low  bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.    You  wouldn't  believe     '       ,     ^,       ,  ,      *  *„..,ia  Iror.f  a<j  it 

possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine  could  bo  sold  for  so  httle.  But  Hartman  does  it.  Aemuch  the  breed  Ot  tOWlS  Kepi  d,3  it 
you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or  keep  the  engine  if  you  don't  think  it  the  ma  ,  i,„,,„i,iir  feedintr  and  general 
wonderful  bargain  ever  oflfered.  ..,      .      ^«         .  ,  iiousiuK,  f,  ,  » 

The  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H-P.  rating  and  m«  „     thev     receive     that     makes     tor 
economical-tooperate  gasoline  engine.    Not  a  bit  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasolir  ■'  j      *.• 

engines  which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore  expensive  to  operate;  (  fitable    Winter  egg  production, 
like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  runninsfi  hmiaM    fnr    lavers    are    con- 

high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load.  „      .  uuuHca    a"        "J 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medium"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.    Has  fewer  nun     xi      „f      tonmied      and      grooved 
ber  of  parts-a  marvel  of  simplicity.     Perfectly  balanced-juot  the  right  weight  for  the  poWe  ""  '"'  *      -inT 

it  is  designed  to  develop— no  excessive  friction.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  point  irds  covered  by  a  layer  or  Siaing 
Convenient,  compact.    Gives  good,  efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother. [^   ^     i  i„„   ,^„«or  Viotwcpn       A  less 


must   l)e    admitted    that    one    cannot    obtain 

egg    yield    in    the    winter    as    in    the 

season    no    matter    what    the    care, 


an 


BY  J,  R.  KESSLER 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 


of   the    Pennsylvania    Farmer,    and    is    satisfactory. 

Two    one-foot    square    holes    for    ventilation    are 

cut   in  the   back   of   the   house   as  near   the   roof  as 

possible   and    above   the   droi)ping3   board.     A  chute 


MdjusTexVc¥ytheVnlrinVy~ou've'b;c'n''v»iiti^^^^                                                                           re^isonably    large    yield    can    'oe    oijiain^-u    »-  „„„.„,  „^>  av,o  front  with  two  sash    four  feet   ds    constructed    from   each    of    these    holes    to    carry 

days;orone.sixthin60d,ys.gi,in,youl0.monthsorafullyear  to  pay.  Whichever  you  pref^^^^^^  ^^  ,.^,  ^,,.,,,  ,,  ,„,,,  methods  are  righ^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^f  ^fj   "^^    ^Uced   one     n   each   side    the  air  over  the  roots  and  diffuse  it  over  the  ceiling, 

a    great    matjority  ;\--.  J^^";;^  J^    ^^  ^  o    the  screens     The  botto^    of  the  screens  and  sash    thus  giving  a  circulation  of  air   without   draft.     A 

ler    neglecting    the    flock    or    indifference    on    tue  or  me  screens.          ^                                                                                             hinged  door  regulated  by  an  iron  rod 

t  of  the  owner  to  what  is  known  ' „ ,_ =r==^^S1  passed    down   the   chute   protects   the 


be  essential  to  winter  egg  produc- 
Practically  speaking,  it  is  not 


Mall  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


The  most   valaable    engine 
book  ever  published.    Tells 
about  the  wonderful  Maje»- 
tie,  how  made,  and  why  itiatha 
bigKcst  engina  value.  Tellahow 


h  building  paper  between 

eusive  house  may  ibe  had  by  leaving 

the  siding  and  covering  the  entire 

side  of  the  house  with  roofing  ma- 

ial.    The  roof  is  of  single  thickness 

lumber   covered   with    roofing    ma- 

ial.     The   floor    is    a    double   layer 

tongued  and  .grooved  flooring  with 

paper   between.     The    reason    for 

A  double  flooring  is  that  the  houses 

;  raised   three   feet  off   the   ground 

make  a  scratching  pen   underneath 

house    for    the    hens    to    use    in 

nter.    This  scratching  pen  has  tight 

ck    and    sides   and    an    open    front. 

icess  to  it  is  had  iby  the  hens  thru  a 


Continuou,  laying  house  contains  pen.   16    by   20  feet    each   hold.nR   /O  to   100  hens. 
Division  gates  lemoved  and   hens  allowed  to  flock  together. 


opening  and  allows  for  regulation   of 
the  amount  of  air,  or  for  shutting  the 
door    entirely   when    desired. 
The  Feeding 
A  talble   two   feet  wide,  six   feet 
long  and  two  feet  off  the  floor  is  plac- 
ed against  the  partition  not  occupied 
by   the   nests.     On   this  are   placed  a 
large  protected  water  pan  and  a  com- 
bination   hopper    of    grit,    oystershell 
and    charcoal.      In    this    manner    the 
grit  hopper  and  water  pan  are  easily 
kept  clean.     The   hens  on   coming  off 
the   roosts   in   the  morning  find   grain 
■  in  the  litter.    A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  is  used  entirely. 
The    scratching    for    the    grain    keeps 
the  hens  bu.sy  for  .several  hours. 

At  ten  o'clock  green  food  is  fed. 
(Cabbage,  mangels  and  sprouted  oats 
are  the  chief  green  foods  used. 
The  different  green  foods  are  fed  al- 
ternately so  as  to  give  variety.  When 
mangels  or  caibbage  are  fed  the  fowls 
thorn    several    hours. 


V,'  1,  n  v.nara    are  i)laced  three  feet  above  the  floor,  the  sash  run-   are    allowed    enough    to    last 
|)t  square  opening  in  the  floor  from  wdicn  a  Do*ru    _^  ^  i^   ^^^^  y^Urhor  nt  the  too  than  the  screens.     The    Sprouted   oats  is  fed  in  such  amounts  as  the   fowls 


This 


Low  Com  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  why  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  yields  from  an 
acre  that  are   produced  in  other    countries.     Well, 

here's  one  reason  —  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  and  poor  handling  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  farmers  who  shared  in  this  loss? 
If  you  are,  you  need  an  I HC  manure  spreader. 

International  Harveater  spreaders,  Low  Com  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf  —  besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  in  beater 
and  apron  mechanism,  with  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance  —  have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  are  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  handling  in  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreaders  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  8  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread. 

See  the  I  H  C  dealer  about  a  Low  Com  King  or  Low  Cloverleaf 
made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion      Deering      McCormick      Milwankce      Otboma      PIuo 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmerj 


ids  down  to  the  ground. 

The  house  is  10  feet  wide,  divided  into  /pens  20 
!t  long  in   which   a  flock  of  from  80   to   100  birds 
8  kept.    The  house  has  a  shed  roof  7  feet  high  in 
)nt  and  5  feet  high  at  the  rear  of  the  pen 
easurement     does    not     include     the 
ht  of  the  .3  feet  high  scratching  pen 
iiated  under  the  floor,   making  the 
mse  two  stories  high. 

The  droppings  board  is  situated  at 
e  >bac.k  of  the  pen.    It  is  2*  feet  off 
the  floor,  4*  feet  wide  and  runs  the 
itire   length   of  the  pen   —  20   feet, 
iree  lengths  of  roosts  of  one  and  one- 
ilf   inch   stuff,   corners   rounded,  aro 
aced   one    foot   apart   and    4    inches 
>ove    the    board.      Both    roosts    and 
Jard  are  built  level  so  as  to  encour- 
jc   the    hens   to   use  all   the  perches, 
he  roosts  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
ons   of    ten    feet   each   to   make    for 
»se    in    handling   and    are    nailed    to 
ross  pieces  of  two-by-three  inch  stuff, 
hese  eross  pieces  are  hinged   to  the 
*11   of   the   house   so   the   roosts    can 
e  raised   for   cleaning   the   droppings 
oards. 

A  curtain  of  muslin  is  hung  in 
ront  of  the  droppings  board  for  use 
a  cold  weather.  A  small  opening  is 
ut  in  the  center  of  the  curtain  at 
he  floor  to  allow  the  hens  to  come 
.  the  roo,t  in  ,„.  „,ar„l,,„  a,  .ar,y^.,  ^^^  _^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^__^,^  ^^  ^_^  ,^„  ,^„„„„,  „„.. 


ing  a  foot  higher  at  the  top  than  the  screens  _  ^   ,  .     , 

screens    swing   inward    and    hook  up    to    the    ceiling    will  clean  up  in  10  or  15  minutes,  say  a  sod  4  inches 

while    the    sash    are    hinged   at    the    top   and    swing    thick  and  1  foot  square  to  100  hens 

outward,  held  by  casement  sash  adjusters.     All  the  •■  ■      "      '  --• 

front  is  covered  with  inch  mesh  poultry  netting  to   ing  of  200  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  corn 


At  noon  the  fowls  receive  a  moist  mash  consist- 


Laying  house  for    500  hens,    divided    into  five  pens. 


meal,  100  pounds  of  middlings,  100 
pounds  of  linseed  meal,  100  pounds  of 
gluten,  100  pounds  of  ground  oats  and 
lijO  pounds  of  beef  scraps.  To  every 
four  'buckets  of  this  mash  there  is  add- 
ed, when  mixing  for  feeding,  a  bucket 
of  short-cut  clover  hay  (second  crop) 
that  has  been  soaked  in  boiling  hot 
water  for  several  hours.  The  soaked 
clover  is  dumped  into  the  mash  with 
suflicient  of  the  hot  water  in  which  it 
was  soaked  to  make  a  TOoist,  crumbly 
mass  when  well  mixed.  The  mash  is 
mixed  in  a  large  box  with  a  spading 
fork.  The  fork  is  a  great  help  in 
thoroly  mixing  the  cut  hay  with  the 
meals. 

The  mash  is  fed  in  large  V-shaped 
troughs  allowing  from  eight  to  ten 
quarts  to  a  flock  of  100  hens.  The 
quantity  is,  of  course,  varied  to  suit 
the  appetites  of  the  birds,  but  they 
are  never  allowed  enough  to  entirely 
satisfy  their  appetites.  At  four  o'clock 
the  evening  feeding  of  grain  is  scat- 
tered in  the  litter  which  keeps  the 
hens  bu.sy  until  roosting  time.  The 
Bame  amount  as  the  morning  feed,  5 
quarts  to  each  hundred  fowls,  is  allowed.  After  the 
birds   have   gone   to   roost   the   next   morning's  grain 


ey  desire.     However,  x.k».  ........... •    -  -^^.  •  ^       ^^^^^^   ^^   „„g 

severe  weather,  it  being  the  idea  to  keep  the  hens  ^Je   n^ts  are   in^_t  ^^^^^  ^^^^^_^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    .^  ^^^^^^^^^^   .^   ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^ 

ardened  to  t^e  weatlier  as  much  a^  pos^,.b|e.    ^^^^^^  s.d^^^^^^  _^^_^^^P^ -^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ,^^„^  ^,^  ^,^^^^  ,,,  ,,,.,,,^  ^,,„  ,,  ,,,,i„a  tw.ce 

reens:  f Ir  f e      lo^  by  thr'ee  feet  high,  arranged  This  device  wa.  fully  described  in  a  previous  .ssue 


(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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THE   VERN  T.  STRUBLE  FARM.  BRADFORD  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA.  SHOWING  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  AND   THE   DAIRY  BARN. 

Glimpses  of  Pennsylvania  Agriculture 

Camera  and  Note  Book  Afield 

By  J.  T.  CAMPBELL 


**The  earth  repays  with  golden  sheaves 
The  labors  of  the  plow; 


and  honest  practice  have  given  the  grower  a  reputa-    for  this  reason  if  for  no  other.    There  has  been  muci 
tion  and  created  a  demand  for  his  product.  high  sounding  talk  about   co-operative   and  govern- 

And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  leaves  Remenxber    that    our    friend    Struble    is    not    a    ment   activities  tending  to   usurp   individual   oppor- 

All  brighten  on  the  bough."  wealthy   young   man  farming   for    fun.     He    has   to   tunity  and  discourage  private  enterprise,  but  in  mo3t 

— Wordsworth  count  the  cost  and  make  both  ends  meet.    Gumption    instances  when   private   enterprise  controls  a  givea 

A  rugged  land  is  Bradford  County,  with  its  great  and  hard  work  are  showing  up  on  this  farm.                  field  and  is  able  to  exercise  monopolistic  functiom 

hills  and  deep  valleys.    The  productive  power  of  the  Down  by   the   road,  nestling   under   the   hill,   is   the  public  pays  dearly  for  its  desire  to  "encourage 

soil  is  remarkaible  and  the  farming  ability  of  many  of  a  cosy  'bungalow.     This  little  dwelling  is  extremely   private    enterprise ' '.     Either    open    competition,   or 

the   farmers  is  in  evidence   on   their  farms  and   is  modest  and  umpretentious.     But  inside  of  that  little   government    regulation   seems   yet   to   be    necessary 

pleasant   to  behold.     I   am   often   reminded   that   it  house  is  one  of  the   neatest  and  happiest  homes  I   to  insure  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  most  lines.— 

requires  a  better  man  to  successfully  till  these  rough  have    ever  known.      Presiding    over   the    home    is    a    Editors.) 

hillsides  -than   to  grow   crops   where  the   fat  of   the  young  queen  among  women.     Its  good  to  know  such 

land    kind    of    oozes    ou-t    without    strenuous    effort,  folks  and   number   them   among  your   friends.     The 

Bradford   County  is  a  land   of  big  barns  and  good  home  is  completely  finished  and  furnished.     It   has 

homes.     Here    the    farmsteads   are    far    ahead    and  ftlrnace   heat,  water  system,  baths,  and   gas  lights, 

beyond  compare  with  those  found  on  the  high-priced  and  best  of  all,  a  big  open  flre  place  for  popping  corn 

lands  of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley.     These  hill  and  toasting  your  shins. 

lands   of   Pennsylvania  offer   wonderful   agricultural  -          The  (back  kitchen  window  looks  out  over  a  won- 

opportunities  to  a  young  man  seeking  an  opportunity  derful  panorama  of  the  hills  and   valleys.     When   I 

to  embark  in  farm  work.     The  land  can  ibe  had  at  go  out  into  God's  good  land  and  meet  folks  like  the 

a  very  reasonable  price  and  under  good  management  Strufbles  independently  operating  their  own  business    and    tear.     It   will    prove    helpful    to    anyone    using 

responds  profitably.  and  living  happily  and  well  from  the  fruits  of  their    ^ry  batteries.    Get  a  box  about  an  inch  deeper  thaa 

Among  the   many  good   dairymen   and   farmers  labors,  and  compare  their  condition  with  the  /oung    your  batteries  are  tall  and  large  enough  so  that  the 


Battery  Saving  for  Engine  Usen 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  a  few  of  us  are 
trying  to  find  ways  to  save  a  little  now  and  then, 
knowing  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  gas  engine  user  hit 
upon   the    following   scheme    to    save    battery    wear 


of  this  beautiful  land  not  the 
least  is  my  friend  Vern  T. 
Struble.  It  always  brings  joy  to 
my  heart  to  find  a  bright,  keen, 
clean  young  man  taking  up  the 
high  calling  of  farming.  Mr. 
Struble  is  a  young  man  with  a 
fartm  of  close  to  three  hundred 
acres.  Some  of  this  is  woodland 
and  much  of  it  is  in  splendid 
pastures.  The  mairi  business  on 
this  farm  is  dairying  and  fruit 
growing.  The  dairy  consists  of 
a  good  herd  of  pure<bred  Hol- 
stein  cows.  The  milk  is  taken  to 
a  near-by  cheese  factory  during 
the  summer  season. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  visit 
the  milk  disposed  of  in  this  way 
wasibringing  a  substantial  prem- 
ium over  the  price  paid  by  the 
big  concerns  that  buy  most  of 
the  milk  in  this  section.  The 
big  companies  bought  up  or 
crowded  out  most  of  the  cheese 

and   butter   factories    and    now    have    things    under 
their  control 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  HILL  COUNTRY  OF  BRADFORD  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


batteries  will  set  in  it  and  not 
touch  each  other  by  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  and  also  clear  the 
edges  by  the  same.  Pour  enough 
melted  parafFine  into  the  box  to 
cover  the  bottom  about  a  half 
inch.  Now  strip  the  batteriei 
of  their  pasteboard  cover  and 
place  them  on  the  paraffine  so 
that  each  cell  will  not  touck 
anything.  Now  connect  them 
with  good  wire  in  series  and 
pour  enough  melted  paraffine 
in  the  box  to  cover  the  celli 
about  a  half  inch.  You  will  now 
have  a  very  strong  and  efficient 
battery  that  being  moisture 
proof  will  last  three  times  M 
long  as  the  same  batteries  not  so 
covered  and  when  the  batterie« 
are  exhausted  the  box  with  th« 
paraffine  may  be  used  agaii 
This  method  is  more  economi- 
cal and  satisfactory  than  try- 
ing to  restore  depleted  batteriei 


BUILD  AGAINST  BATS 


man  and  wife  in  the  city  who  receives  three  or  four  — Leon  C.  Burroughs,  Bradford  County,  Pa 
If  more  of  these  little  factories  had  dollars  per  day  whle  compelled  to  live  on  a  back 
been  kept  in  operation  it  might  eventually  have  been  street  or  in  a  dirty  alley  and  must  needs  save  and 
to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  milk  producer.  It  skimp  to  make  both  ends  meet;  when  I  see  these 
is  possible  that  the  rebuilding  of  some  of  these  local  things  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  more  of  our  young 
plants  will   again  be   required   before  the   dairymen    men    are    not    content    to    remain    on    the    land.      I 


secure  a  fair  share  of  the  consumers'  dollar  invested 
in  milk. 

Everything  about  the   dairy  barn   is  clean   and 
neat,  altho  there  is  no  expensive  or  elaborate  equip- 


wonder    if    our    modern    system    of    education    and 


The  farmer  who  has  his  chicken-houses,  cribi 
and  feed-rooms  on  or  near  the  ground  will  always  be 
bothered  with  rats,  since  he  has  provided  a  safe  re- 


training  is  producing  a   race    unwilling  to  shoulder    treat  for  them.  Rats  like  to  burrow  under  the  grounii 

in   places   where    they   cannot  be    molested   by   do^ 
and  cats. 

All  farm  buildings  should  either  be  built  on 
posts  above  the  ground,  or  on  concrete  walls  that 
extend    at   least    eighteen   inches   under    the   ground. 


responsibility   or  to   undertake   a  proposition   requir 

ing  a  strong  heart  and  willing  hands.  Verily  "He 
ment.  In  fact,  everything  about  the  whole  place  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread, 
is  neat  and  tidy.  On  this  farm  I  saw  some  of  the  but  he  that  followeth  vain  persons  is  void  of  under- 
most splendid  fields  of  clover  and  grass  that  I  have    standing." 

observed    in  all    my   journeyings  of   this   season.  (Note. — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell   concern-    When  so  built,  the  rats  will  find  no  breeding  places 

These    high    hills    produce    apples    of    very    fine    ing    local     creameries,    cheese     factories,     etc.,     are    under  floors  or  wooden  sills,  and  can  easily  be  held 
quality.     Mr.    Struble    usually    has   several    hundred    worthy    of    consideration.     Co-operative    enterprises,    in   check. 

bushels    to    dispose    of   each    year.      The    apples   are    where  run  intelligently,  have  acted  as  a  check  upon  A  good  rat-proof  corn-criib  can  be  built  by  built! 

nvarketed  locally  in  the  near-by  towns.     Good  fruit    private  concerns  and   have  generally  been   valuable    ing  on  posts  that  exte^nd  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
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Uncle  Amos  Reads  and  Comments 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Uncle  Anuis  lias  alwH.vs  liecn  a  gre;it    rca<l('r.   lie 
pts  a  number  of   jmpers   and   inagaziui-s,  and    has  a 

„ell  fill''''   1'^>''»»'T-     '^'"'■•'   *^''*' 
lant  was    installed,    whitli    was    completed    iiboiit    a 


iiistaiii-<'s  till'  i^roiiiid  is  tmi  inird  I'lir  u  wtt'ilcr  to  do 
ctticifiit  v\<ti-k  ill  i-()vrriii;4  tin-  scril.  it  is  not  usually 
wist-  til  sow  i-lnvt'i-  with  oi-:iin  in 
plants  arr   too  small    to    witli- 


the    fall 
tin-    winter. 


as    the 
laii.l 
Horse  Nettle 
"Can  yon  tell  nie  how  to  destroy  horse  nettle?  I 


will    slii|i    milk    out    at    tlm    back    gate  —to    «iiieer    tlie 

gauie  anci  put  things  back  where  tliey  were.     Anotln-i 

danger   is  that  of  gettin'   swelled   lieads  and   spillin' 

the   beans — or   milk,   1   should   say.      I    don't    want   to 

see  them  try  to  make  unbiisiness  like  terms,  or  make 
home  electric    lighting    demands  that  will   react   later  on.'' 

Here  Uncle  Amos  again  took  iiji  his  jiaper  and  liave  a  small  striji  li<>  by  40  feet  in  one  of  my  lit-lds, 
k  ajjo,  he  has  the  house  lighted  up  from  cellar  commenced  reading,  evidently  thinking,  as  we  did,  and  it  is  a  great  nuisance.  I  have  tried  to  smother 
'*''  arret  all  the  evening,  and  stays  u].  so  late  read-  that  nothing  further  wa«<  necessary  to  be  said.  We  the  weeds  with  leaves  and  by  pulling,  but  to  no 
-''    that  Aunt  Betty  has  to  hustle  him  off  to  bed.  had  all  been  reading  some  time  when  lie  again  broke    avail." —   Reader,   Montgomery   ('o.,    Ta. 

'"^  Aunt  Betty   w£^  reading  the  last  installment  of    out:  'Horse  nettle  is  one  of  our  worst  pests.  It  .sj.reads 

'<The    Kid     I'rcacher,"     I      was     studying     Henry's  "  Well,  I  swan!   Here   is  a  great  account   of  how    from    rootstoeks   which   are    very   persistent   growers. 

.•Keeds  and  Feeding"  and  Uncle  Amos  was  reading  the  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  lime  and  phos-  la  small  patches  the  jilants  may  be  killed  by  appli- 
daily  liaper  the  other  evening,  when  after  a  time  phoric  acid  improves  DeKalb  soil  and  makes  it  pro-  cations  of  hot  brine,  caustic  soda  or  kerosene  spread 
Uncle  Amos  laid  down  his  paper  and  began  voicing  duce  clover.  Why,  that  is  the  line  1  have  been  over  the  ground  or  applied  directly  to  the  roots.  In 
1  is  comments.  When  he  quits  reading  and  begins  to  followin'  for  2.5  years.  So  has  neighbor  Reed,  and  larger  patches  it  will  require  three  or  four  years  of 
'  Ik  vou  might  .just  as  well  stop  whatever  you  are  Owens,  and  Davis  and  a  host  of  others  that  I  know  most  persistent  effort  to  eradicate  the  pest.  First, 
'loinVa'nd  listen;  so  Aunt  Bi'tty  and  I  gave  ear.  of,  yet  this  daily  paper  makes  it  out  that  the  thing    ].revent  all  seed  development  by  early  and  frequent 

'"  I'l've  been  readin '  a  great  deal  lately  about  was  never  thought  of  before,  and  that  if  all  the  cutting  with  hoe.  Placing  salt  on  the  cut  surfaces 
the  excitement  that  is  raised  because  the  milk  pro-  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  state  will  put  this  into  will  help.  Put  the  ground  in  short  rotation  of  cul- 
auccrs  are  organi/.in'  and  demandin'  a  livin'  price  practice  it  will  convert  half  of  the  state  from  a  bar-  tivated  crops  and  cultivate  thoroly  to  keep  down  all 
fi'ir  their  milk,"  said  Uncle  Amos.  "And  1  get  ren  waste  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  I  am  glad  green  growth.  Sow  a  rank-growing  cover  crop  in  the 
hit  under  the  collar  at  the  fuss  that  is  made  when-  the  Exi>eriment  Station  is  advertising  this  simple  fall,  such  as  rye  or  vetch,  to  plow  under  in  spring 
ver  there  is  talk  of  raisin'  the  |)rice  paid  to  the  remedy  for  improving  DeKalb  soil,  but  it  is  nothing  for  another  cultivated  crop.  Sheep  will  eat  horse 
farmer  for  his  milk.  The  price  of  everything  else  new  to  thousands  of  good  farmers,  yet  the  daily  nettle  but  they  also  scatter  the  see.ls  to  all  sections 
may  go  »p  and  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  papers  make  more  fuss  about  it  than  they  did  about  of  their  feeding  ground, 
price   of   gasoline    doubles    inside    a   year    and    little    (Columbus'  discovery  of  America."  — — 

fuss  is  made;  the  beef  trust  may  add  what  it  pleases;  "Now,  Amos,  you  don't  know  what  they  printed 

the  manufacturers  of  clothing,  shoes,  jmper,  etc.,  a])Out  that.  Anyway,  1  don't  think  there  was  any 
iiuTcase  their  prices;  a  "movie"  increases  its  price  daily  papers  at  that  time,"  said  Aunt  Betty.  "Don't 
of  admission  from  five  cents  to  ten  cents  over  night,    you  find  anything  in  the  daily  paper  you  agree  with? 

crowd   is    just   as  great  as  before,  but    when    Seems  to   me  I   wouldn't   read   it   so  much   if  it   riled    that   come   so  near   the   surface    that    they   catch   the 


Taking  Out  Rock  Ledges 

Tn   a  great   many   fields  there  are  ledges  of  rock 


yet  the 

dairymen  get  backbone  and  organize  and  ask  a  fair 

price  for  the  most   valuable  food  produced,  there's  a 

pretty  how-ily-do,  and  talk   of  investigatin '  commis-    but   there 

sions,  and   threats  of   tryin'   to   bring 

the  Anti-trust   law   against   them. 

"Business  men  and  politicians 
speak  very  flattering  words  about 
the  'honest  farmer'  but  they  don't 
seem  willin'  to  trust  his  word  or 
judgment  when  he  says  he  should 
have  more  money  for  his  produce  in 
order  to  make  expenses  and  a  decent 
livin'.  These  same  men  show  a  great 
interest  in  agriculture  by  boostin' 
every    moment    that    jiretends    to    be 

for  the  'ui»lift'  of  farmin',  l)ut   when 

it  comes    to    the    question    of    payin' 

him   more    money    for    his    work    and 

thus  ninkin'  the  business  pay  they  are 

ii|i  ill   arihs.      Tliey    arc    nughiy    anx- 
ious  to    encourage    him    to    do    more 

work   and    raise    more   stuff,    but    not 

so  much   interested   in   seein  '   that  he 

gets   a  jiroper    return.      I   am    sure    it 

is  just   as   safe    for   the   public    to   let 

the  farmers  set  a  price  on  their  goods 

as  for   other    men    to    set    a    price    on 


me  as  it  does  you.''  I'low   and  cultivator.     Besides  dulling  and  breaking 

"Oh.  there   is  a  lot   of   interestin'  things   in    it,    shares   and    teeth,   and    interfering   with   roots,   these 
is  two  subjects  it  is  not  a  safe  guide  on,    ledges  are  a  source  of  danger  to  men  and  horses. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  lime- 
atone  belt,   in  what  is  known  as  Mor- 


rison's ("ove,  a  broad  valley  stretch- 
ing north  of  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
thru  Pennsylvania,  determined  to  do 
away  with  the  ledges  on  his  farm.  He 
had  half  a  dozen  that  were  under- 
ground, and  .'5  or  4  that  came  above 
the  surface.  The  latter  he  at  first 
had  no  intention  of  removing,  but 
after  taking  out  the  others  he  decided 
to  make  a  clean  job  of  it. 

The  first  .job  was  to  drill  holes  in 
the  ledges  about  I.^j  inches  deep.  This 
he  did  by  hand.  One  man  swung  a 
sledge  and  another  turned  the  drill, 
lie  used  iiicli  drills  and  hail  "i  of  them, 
which  he  bought  at  a  hardware  store. 
The  dirt,  of  course,  was  cleaned 
oil"  the  rock  before  the  drilling  was 
started.  A  blaster  who  lived  a  few 
miles  away  had  an  electric  blasting 
machine  which  he  rented.  He  wanted 
to  do  the  job  himself,  but  the  farmer 

,,  .. thought   that   it   could  bo  done  l)y  tno 

*  "  Uncle    \mos   picked    up   the   paper   and    read   the    and  that  is  farmin' and  politics.  I  couldn't  get  along    regular   farm   help  as  well.     The   holes   at   first   were 
following:   "...    And  now  the  thing  to  do  is  to    without  a  daily  paper,  but  I  do  say  a  man  must  have    spaced  .-J  feet  apart.     The  blasts  spaced  at  this  dis- 
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save   the   day    for   that   silent    sufferer,   the    ultimate    a   mind  of  his  own,  or   its  not  safe   for   him 
eonsiimer.  who,  after  all,  is  in   the   majority,  even  if    one  too  much." 
this   he    no    source    of    strength,    and    who    certainly 
merits  and    deserves   the    consideration   of   the    (Com- 
monwealth  in   this   hour   of   economic   distress.'' 

"That  kind  of  guff  makes  me  tired.  The  •ulti- 
mate consumer'  gets  a  lot  of  pity  spilled  over  him 
by  those  who  wish  to  patronize  him  but  who  try  to 
do  him  on  the  side.  How  about  the  'economic  dis- 
tress' on  thousands  of  farms  where  milk  has  been 
produced  at  a  loss  for  years  f  How  about  the  men 
and  women  who  have  labored  without  ceasing,  rising 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bravin '  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  to  produce  the  cities' 


to   read     tance  cleaned  out  the  rock  between  when  the  charges 

were   fired   together,    with   the  electric    machine,   but 

Uncle  Amos  then  took   up  the  family   Bible  and     left   a   rid^'e   of  rock   between   wdien   they  were   fired 


read  a  chajder,  as  usual,  before  retiring. 

Queries  and  Comments 

(This  dPfiartment  is  open  to  all  of  our  subscribers. 
Queries  and  sliort  coinuienis  are  invited,  (^jieries 
will    be    answered    by    beat    available    authorities.) 

Seeding    to   Grass 
"1   am    a   subscriber   and    reader   of   your   paper 
and    like   it    very    much.      In    the   issue   of   October   7 


sei)arately  with  ordinary  cap  and  fuse.  Reducing 
the  space  to  .T  feet  and  charging  the  same  as  before 
but  (iriiiK  with  fuse  and  cap  sejiarately  jtrodiiced 
good  results.  The  cost  of  the  electric  blasting  caps, 
owing  to  the  war,  was  high,  but  even  this  did  not 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  jiowder  re<iuired  for 
good  results  in  fuse  and  cap  firing.  Therefore  the 
electric  firing  was  judged  to  be  the  cheaper  of  the 
two  methods.  It  also  was  safer,  because  it  left  no 
cliance   for   hand-fires. 

The  explosive  used  was  50  percent  ammonia  or 
"  Kxtra  Dynamite"  as  the  dealer  called  it.  Fifty 
percent  was  used  becau.se  the  holes  in  the  rock  were 

Then 


milk  and  whose  ,,ay-check  was  barely  enough  to  pay  on   "How  to  Get   a   Stand  of  ("lover"  you  say  the 

feed  bills?     How  about  the  home  improvements  that  clover   seed  should,   be  either   harrowed   or  drilled   m.  ,     ,   ,     ,  „   •      ,    „ 

eould  not  be  added;  the  schools  and  roads  that  could  Will    this    not    injure    and    kill    the    young    timothy  small  and  the  charge  had  to  be  small  in  bulk 

not   be   improved,    and    other    necessities    that    were  |dants   from   the   seed   sown    in   the   fall?      As   a   rule  it    was   .pidged   that    the   quick,   .shatt.nng    action    of 

longed   f<,r    but    could   not    be    provided,    all    because  in    this    part    of    the    country    the    timothy    seed    is  the    high    percentage    powder    would    grind    out    the 

there  is  no  money  to  do  it.     Out   on  the  farms  there  sown    with    winter   grain.      Do   you   think    it   wise   to  rock   better   than   the  slower  action    of   a   lower   per- 

are  'silent   sufferers'   also.     There  is   where   vou   find  sow  clover   with   winter  grain   in   the  fall?     Would  a  centage  explosive, 

men  and   women  who,   tho   hope   is  so  often  deferred,  cm    weeder   be  all   right  for  this  purpose   instead   ol 

keep  to  their  task   with  a  grim  .letermination   in   the  a  light  harrow?"  ('.  H.  8.,  Sus<,uehauna  Co     la.  ,,,,,.  ^  ,    ,,        , 

belief  that    justice   will   prevail  Doubtless   some   timothy   plants   would   be   killed  inches.     A  great   deal   of   the   rock   was   shattered   so 

"But    l'am'«lad   to  know' that    thev    realize   at  by    harrowing,    but    this   can    easily    be    remedied    by  fine   that   it   did   not   need   to  be   hauled    away.     The 

last  that  they    themselvt^s    mu.st  see  to  it' that  justice  adding  some    timothy    seed    to   the    clover.      In    fact,  farmer  ].lowed  thru  where  the  ledges  had  been,  after 

is  done      They   have   always   depended   too   much   on  many  follow  the  practice  of  sowing  both  the  timothy  the  blasting  was  done,  to  locate  any  large  pieces  and 

luck,  and   the   other   fellow,   but   it's   encouraging   to  and  clover  at  the  same  time  in   the   spring  and   har-  bring  them  to  the  surface.     In   no  case  did  he  strike 

«ee  that  the  dairyman's  backbone   has  stiffened   and  rowing  it   in.     By   this   method   the  first  crop  of  hay  the    right    rock   below   with   the   plow   point. 


The  result  of  the  blasts  was  that  these  limestone 
ledges   were    broken    up    to   an    average   depth    of   16 


Totatoes  that  are  well  sorted  and  graded  are  the 


that  he  has  taken  the  time  to'hitch  himself  in  a  team  is  i-ractically  all  clover,  as  the  timothy  is  hel.l  back 

with  his  fellow   farmers  and    work   together   for   mut  and  the  second  year  produces  a  crop  of  almost   pure 

"al   benefit  timothy.     Kven   when    the    timothy    is   seeded   in   the    ones   that    have    tdie   best    standing    in    the   city    mar- 

"  Dairymen    seem    to    have    things    in    their    own  fall    the   harrowing   is    not    fatal    by   any   means   and     kets.     (Quality    .and    price    are    the    two    i-rimary    con- 

liini«ls   now,   but   it    remains   to   be   seen   whether   they  even   improves  it  as  well  as  the  grain  '   " 

"s**"  good  judgment  or  not.     One  (piestion  is,  will  tliey  cultivation    jriven. 


because  of  the     sideratioiis   \\\\\^■\\   count   with   tlu-  buyer.      It   is  ensier 
How    the    seed    the    first    time   the     to    s(dl    the    lii'st    potatoes  at    the    top    of    the    market 
Btick,  or" wiU    there    be   enough  'traitors-those    who  ground  is  dry  enough  to  harrow  in  spring.     In  most     than  it   is  to  sell  inferior  grades  at  less. 
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"Any  Luck? 
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UNLESS  you  arc  an  unusually  optimistic  mortal  you 
have  the  same  feeling  the  rest  of  us  do  when  you 
shoulder  the  old  shotgun  for  a  tramp  through  the 
fields  and  woods.  You  feel  that  a  good  bag  is  apt  to  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  good  luck  as  of  good  shooting. 

You  know  why,  too.  Game  is  scarce.  The  days  of 
half  a  century  ago,  when  a  hunter  never  returned  empty 
handed  and  often  shot  more  than  he  could  carry,  have  gone. 

But  not  for  good.  Game  farming  is  remedying  the  con- 
dition. It  will  remedy  it  much  more  rapidly  when  men 
like  you,  with  the  land  and  the  ability,  take  a  hand  and 
start  game  farms  of  your  own. 

The  raising  of  game  birds  is  not  difficult  and  there  is 
money  in  it  as  well  as  good  sport.  We  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how  to  start  a  game  farm  and  how  it  will  pay  you. 
Write  for  our  book  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure".  It  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  You  will 
find  it  interesting.     Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

How  About  the  Powder? 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  shoot  better  with  his  own 
gun  than  with  a  friend's.  Most  men  have  a  favorite  brand 
of  shell  they  always  use  because  they  have  confidence  in  it. 
But  how  al>out  the  powder? 

Do  you  know  what  powder  is  used  in  the  loaded  shells 
you  buy?     You  can  find  out  by  looking  on  the  top  wad. 

It  won't  do  your  shooting  any  harm  and  it  may  do  it  a 
lot  of  good  if  you  always  use  the  same  powder. 

We  are  probably  prejudicedbut  we  know  this  for  certain 
—  results  have  proved  it— you  can't  do  better  than  to  select 
one  of  the  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  either 
Infallible  or  "E.  C",  and  stick  to  it.  Both  of  these 
powders  arc  of  high  and  uniform  quality.  You  can  depend 
upon  them.  The  next  time  you  buy  shells  tell  your  dealer 
you  want  Infallible  or  *'E.  C."  They  can  be  ebtained 
in  all  standard  makes  of  shell. 

Game  Breedins  Dept..  Room  228 

HBl^ULES  POWDEJI{,C<X 

Wilmington,  DeUw*r« 
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Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  228 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  , 

WilminKton,  Delaware 

Gentlemen:— Pleiic  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farminc  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".     I  am  intereated  in  fame 

breedine  from  the  ttandpoint  of ^ . „. 

Name  .„, . 

Address . 


AMtomohiXeTires  BIG  BARGAINS 


Buy  by  Mail— Save  40% 


SENT  ON 

APPROVAL 


You  save  money  by  buying  from  one  of  the  largest 
Eastern  tire  hotiaes.     We  buy  surplus  stock  from  high- 
grade  iiTB  manufacturers  at  big   reductions  and  sol!  to  you  at 
one  small  profit.    These  tires   are   Firsts— only  the  serial  number         "■■• 
bulled ,  BO  you  get  same  quality ,  same  mileage — and  look  what  you  save — '^ 

>        9.T5  2«o 


FORD  SIZES 
Plain  Non-Skid  Tubes 
30x3     $6.25      $6.95  $2.00 

30x3 Si    7.95        8.95  3.35 


tixa  I 


Larger  Sizes 

fSSO        $«.20 


-3      8.16 


(.26 


$1.80 
2.60 


•2x81-3 
83x4 

8lz( 
8Sxt 
Stx4 

85x4  1-3 
8«z4  1.3 
87  X  4  1-3 
88x5 
87x6 


3,500 


Mile 
Guarantee^ 
Ag^ainat 
Imperfection 


PAY   AFTER    EXAMINATION 


We  send  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  your  inspection — You  don't  pay 
until  you've  seen  the  tires.  In  ordering  stat.e  whether  Clincher, 
Q.  D.,  or  8.  8.  2  per  cent  discount  if  you  prefer  to  send  cash  with 
order.  (Our  financial  responsibility  is  assured  by  reliable  bank 
references.) 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  We  cannot 
guarantee  aKain<*t  a  raise  in  prices,  duo  to 
threatened  rubber  shortage. 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co^ 
258  N.  Bread  St..  PhiU<i«Ipliia.'Pa. 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


WrHa  tar  fr—  fc—lilat.    TOWK  CHKMICAL  WORKS.  Varfc,  Pa. 
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MULCHING  GREENHOUSE 
TOMATOES 


October  28,  Uj 

er  the  plants  by  too  heavy  applicatioi 
but  do  have  the  plants  covered  enoo 
to  protect  and  lastly  remove  cover  \ 
fore  it  does  injury  in  the  spring.-,, 
E.  Wilkinson. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GOOD  ORCHABl 
ING 


Practically  all  commercial  growers  of 
greenhouse  tomatoes  use  the  mulching 
system.  It  reduces  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, increases  the  si/.e  of  the  fruit  and 
makes  the  crop  more  certain  and  more 
[>rofitable.  Fresh,  strawy  horse  manure, 
aerated  in  thin  layers  for  a  few  days, 
makes  the  best  mulch.  Greenhouse  to- 
matoes are  usually  triiined  to  single 
stems,  which  are  permitted  to  attain  a 
hight  of  about  5  feet,  when  the  tops  are 
nipped  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  This 
is  the  proper  time  to  apply  the  mulch, 
tho  some  growers  mulch  when  the  plants 
are  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  high.  Too 
early  mulching,  however,  may  cause  an 
excessive  growth  of  foliage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fruit,  and  it  may  also  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  controlling  some 
of  the  diseases  which  infect  the  tomato. 
If  applied  immediately  after  the  last 
cluster  of  fruit  is  set  there  will  be  a  nor- 
mal growth  of  leaves  and  the  manure 
will  materially  increase  the  size  of  tho 
tomatoes.  Not  less  than  3  or  4  inches 
of  manure  should  be  used  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  This  amount  of  manure 
will  practically  prevent  all  weed  growth 
and  conserve  the  soil  moisture  more  per- 
fectly than  the  most  frequent  and  thoro 
tillage.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  problem 
of  watering,  especially  if  the  plants  are 
growing  in  solid  beds.  The  beds  also  re- 
main in  better  physical  condition  than 
when  water  is  applied  direct  to  the  soil. 
The  manure  will  be  well  decayed  when 
all  the  tomatoes  have  "been  harvested, 
ready  for  a  crop  of  lettuce  or  cucum- 
bers.— R.  L.  Watts. 


PROTECTING  STRAWBERRIES 


This  season  has  been  one  in  which  tl 
price   of  peaches  has  been  out   of  tji 
reach    of    the   average   house-wife  m; 
the  only  explanation  of  this  difficulty 
the  scarcity  of  fruit  due  absolutely 
neglect  in  orchard  management.    Son 
people  evidently  expect  a  peach  tree 
bear  good  fruit  each  year  without  an 
special  attention,  yet  it  has  been  provQ 
that  '*It  can't  be  did."     A  fruit  tm 
meeds    as    .good    attention    as    doee 
horse,  cow  or  in  fact  any  farm  anim; 
from  which  we  expect  to  get  good  rt 
turns   on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clinton  S.  Cresse  and  otherj  ii 
the  county  have  been  convinced  tlut 
neglect  of  their  orchards  means  poor 
no  returns  and  their  crops  of  fruit  tliji 
year  have  well  responded  to  the  gooj 
treatment  received  during  the  seasoi 
Mr.  Cresse  has  kept  a  record  of  a 
penses  and  returns  on  a  small  peach  ( 
chards  in  which  he  has  been  practicii 
intelligent  orchard  methods  this  seaxn 
The  orchard  consists  of  220  trees,  coi 
prised  of  Carman,  Elberta  and  In 
Mountain  and  have  just  passed  thci 
fourth  summer. 

The  record  as  kept  by  Mr.  Cresse 
as  follows: 
Cover  crop,crLm8on  clover  and  rye.$2j| 
Worming  for  borers  (2  operations)  4j 

Winter    pruning    3.1) 

Stable  manure  around  trees    3.0 

Plowing    2i 

Fertilizer  (75  lbs.  nitrate,  400  lbs 

A.  Phos.    .  ..'. 6. 

Harrowing    10.1 

Grubing  around  trees    1 

Spraying  (five  times)    15.1 

Summer  pruning   3.1 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Strawberries  in  the  northern  states 
need  protection  during  the  winter,  es- 
pecially during  the  times  when  frequent 
freezing  and  thawing  take  place.  Many 
plants  ar«  thrown  up  and  subsequently 
killed  by  being  raised  by  '  *  honey-comb- 
ing" of  the  soil  by  having  it  freeze  and 
later  have  the  soil  return  to  its  normal 
level.  The  roots  are  then  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  wind  and  as  they  have  prac- 
tically no  connection  with  the  soil  the 
plants  dry  up. 

Mulching  with  straw,  leaves  or  poor 
hay  will  tend  towards  minimizing  the 
amage,  because  the  material  reduces  the 
rapidity  of  freezing  or  thawing  to  a 
very  slow,  gradual  process.  Often  the 
material  actually  eliminates  thawing 
after  the  ground  has  become  hard  by 
freezing  until  the  natural  thaw  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

The  material,  rye  straw  seems  to  be 
the  best,  because  it  does  n(%t  pack  down 
hard,  may  be  broadcast  over  the  bed  to 
the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches.  The 
time  to  apply  may  be  put  oflf  until  the 
first  frost  of  fall  hardens  the  soil,  so 
that  a  wagon  filled  with  the  material 
will  not  cut  thru.  If  the  bed  is  located 
in  a  windy  place,  it  will  help  retain 
the  covering  if  evergreen  boughs  or 
pieces  of  wood  arc  placed  on  the  straw. 

Do  not  select  straw  or  other  material 
that  will  add  weed  seed  or  other  matter, 
thereby  increasing  the  labor  another 
year.  Oat  straw  is  probably  the  poor- 
est mulch  material  because  of  the  nox- 
ious weed  seeds.  Wheat  straw  has  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  oats  straw,  and 
it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  rye  straw. 
Marsh  hay,  a  coarse  product  from  our 
salt  or  fresh  water  swamps,  is  very 
good  for  mulching.  If  the  bed  is  not 
too  large  evergreen  boughs  have  many 
advantages  and  where  available  can  be 
used  with  satisfactory  results. 

Whatever  the  material,  do  not  smoth- 


491  8-quart  baskets  of  peaches  sold 
at   80    cents    each    showing    a 

total    of    <^392.8i| 

The  above  figures  show  a  profit  o! 
$341.80  over  expenses  for  the  year  whiti 
means  $1.55  per  tree. 

CJonsiderable  fruit  was  taken  froi 
the  orchard  and  the  visitors  left  i 
records  of  the  numbers  of  basket 
taken  so  that  the  figures  above  an 
not  magnified. — Geo.  B.  Thrasher,  C« 
Supt.  of  Farm  Demwnstration,  Capi 
May  Co.,  N.  J. 


FALL  ORCHARD  PRACTICE 


If  proper  sanitary  measures  are  tal 
en  during  the  autumn  and  early  wintc 
much  may  be  done  to  rid  the  orchard 
diseases,  insect  enemies  and  other  trw 
bles  which  will  go  far  towards  sccuri 
better  subsequent  crops. 

While  this  is  not  the  season  for  get 
cral  orchard  pruning,  it  is  tho  tii* 
when  the  grower  should  go  thru  tb 
orchard  and  remove  all  dead,  diseaM* 
or  ibroken  limbs.  Ragged  wounds  leafl 
openings  for  various  cankers  and  othe 
diseases  to  get  in.  Broken  branch* 
should  be  pruned  back  with  a  smool 
wound  to  a  living  side  branch.  Dei 
trees  should  be  removed  from  the  oi 
chard.  Branches  which  have  died  froi 
canker  or  other  diseases  should  be  pri" 
ed  out,  back  to  healthy  tissue. 

All  cull  apples  should  be  gotten  ot' 
of  the  orchard.  Those  which  are  itt'' 
able  may  be  used  for  cider,  vinegar,  * 
evaporating  purposes.  Those  not  w' 
able  for  such  use  may  best  bfl  fed  " 
hogs  pastured  in  the  orchard.  A'. 
worthless,  decayed  apples  clinging 
the  trees  should  be  taken  oflf  and  rcf" 
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fruit    not    otherwise    disposed    of,    re- 
moved.   These  refuse  apples  contain  in- 
gects  such  as  codling  moth  and  usually 
the  germs  of  disease  such  as  bitter  rot, 
scab,  etc.    Removing  them  from  the  or- 
chard goes  a  long  way  toward  prevent- 
ing a  spread  of  these  diseases  next  year. 
Young   trees   should   have    their   trunks 
wrapped  to  protect  from  mice,  rabbits, 
and  to  some  degree,  from  borers.     Per- 
haps  the    most   economical    wrapper    is 
the  veneer  wooden  wrapper  which  is  a 
thin  slice  of  wood  of  the  character  of 
which  berry  boxes  are  made.  Wrappers 
15  inches  long,   8    inches  wide    can   be 
very  cheaply  secured.     They  should  be 
fastened  loosely  around  the  trunk  with 
a  wire  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  wrap- 
per.   If  not  thus  attached,  the  wire  ring 
may   slip    down    and   eventually    girdle 
the   tree.     Approximately   one    inch    of 
space   should    be   allowed   between    the 
wrapper  and  trunk  of  the  tree  to  give 
aeration  and  preveut  injury  to  the  bark. 
Wooden  wrappers  are  perhaps  the  most 
aconotfnical.      A    still    better    wrapper, 
but  more  expensive,  is  screen  wire  such 
as  is  used  for  window  screens.     It  may 
be  cut  into  the  desired  size  to  accomo- 
date the  size  of  the  tree.    In  small  or- 
chards even  old  newspapers,  cardboard, 
corn  stalks  or  other  material  available 
may  be  used.     In  addition  to  keeping 
out   rodents,    insects,   etc.,    these    wrap- 
pers shade  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  pre- 
vent absorption   of  heat,   especially  on 
the  south  side  during  sunny  days  and 
therefore    avoid    what    is    tailed    sun 
scald. 

Mice  are  likely  to  make  nests  around 
the  trunks  of  trees,  provided  they  have 
loose  material  at  the  base  of  the  trees 
in  which  to  make  a  nest.  If  the  young 
orchard  is  plowed,  the  loose  soil  turned 
up  against  the  base  of  the  trees  makes 
an  excellent  hiding  place  for  mice.  Soil 
ought  to  be  scraped  bare  and  smooth 
around  the  base  of  the  trees  so  no  loose 
soil,  weeds,  grass,  or  litter  can  collect 
and  enable  the  mice  to  nest  close  to 
the  trunks  where  they  will  eat  thru  the 
growing  layer,  thus  girdling  the  tree. 
This  precaution  should  be  taken  wheth- 
er wrappers  are  used  or  not  as  mice 
frequently  burrow  in  beneath  the  wrap- 
pers, if  the  soil  is  loose,  and  find  shelter 
behind  the  wrapper. — J.  C.  Whitten, 
Mo.  College  of  Agri. 
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PEACH   TREES  VARY   IN   WINTER 
HARDINESS 


Victor,  Amsden  and  Arctic  varieties 
of  peaches  seemed  more  hardy  than  oth- 
ers at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  last 
winter,  according  to  results  given  by 
Paul  Thayer.  Tho  winter  was  unusual- 
ly severe  because  of  low  temperatures 
and  a  thaw  in  January  which  started  the 
buds  to  grow. 

The  Victor  trees  had  about  90  percent 
live  buds  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
while  the  other  varieties  had  about  80 
percent.  Champion,  Engles  Mammoth  and 
Mayflower  were  also  hardy,  and  are 
considered  better  commercial  varieties. 
Gold  Mine,  Chairs  Choice,  J.  II.  Hale, 
Elberta,  Nina  and  Brackett  varieties 
suffered  most.  Much  of  the  profit  in 
growing  peaches  may  come  from  select- 
ing varieties  resistant  to  winter  killing. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FRUIT  SHOW 


The  58th  Annual  Meeting  and  Fruit 
Show  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Association  will  be  held  at  Harrisbnr-jj, 
Pa.,  January  2.7  to  25.  Copy  »f  pr»wi- 
ium  list  and  rules  governing  the  fruit 
show  is  now  available.  There  is  a  full 
classification  of  apples  with  liberal 
prizes  ofTered.  Fruit  should  be  saved  now 
for  this  show.  For  full  information  ad- 
dress Secretary,  F.  N.  Fagan,  State 
<'ollege,  Pa. 


Everything  Burned  but  the  Concrete 


George  W.  O.    Mathews,  Superin-  example  of  the  value  of  concrete  as  a  protection 

tendent  of  the  Boys'  Farm  and  Training  against  fire  losses.  .  .  . 
School,  Shawbridge,  Quebec,  says:  "Fire again  destroyed  the  barn  in  the  spring 

"In  1910  our  wood  barn  and  out-buildings  of  1913.    The  fire  commenced  among  the  hay 

were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving  only  a  and  straw  on  the  second  floor,  and  when  we 


new  concrete  silo  which 
had  just  been  completed. 
Its  scaffolding  was  still 
standing,  and  it  [_the  silo] 
alone  passed  through  the 
fire  without  harm 


CONCRETE 

FOR     P£RMANENCC 


rebuilt  we  decided  that 
this  must  not  be  possible 
in  the  new  barn.  So  the 
hay  mow  floor  is  of  steel 
beams  and  concrete.  .  .  . 
The  driveway  retaining 


S 


"In  191 2  fire  occurred  after  the  root  cellar  walls,  floors  of  the  dairy,  cow  and  horse  stables, 

underneath  the  stable  floor  had  been  filled,  and  workshop  and  feed  mixing  rooms,  the  ceiling, 

the  roots  were  not  burned  at  all.  .  .  .  floor  and  walls  of  the  root  cellar  underneath 

"The  silo  has  now  passed  through  three  fires  the  stable  floor,  the  ceiling  of  the   cow  and 

and  the  concrete  walls  of  the  barn  have  with-  horse  stable,   are  all  of   the  same  permanent 

stood  two  fires,  which  we  think  is  a  pretty  good  construction." 

If  concrete  had  no  other  advantage  than  fireproofness,  you  could 
not  afford  to  overlook  it.  Fire  prevention  is  the  best  fire  protection. 

If  you  intend  building  a  silo,  dairy,  granary,  corncrib,  ice-house,  milk-house,  or  any  other 
farm  building,  use  concrete.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  "Concrete  in  the  Country.'* 
If  you  are  interested  in  good  roads  ask  us  for  "  Concrete  Facts  About  Concrete  Roads." 


ATLANTA 

Hurt  Building 
DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

NEW  YORK 

loi  Park  Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 

KANSAS  CITY 


Commerce  Building 


Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 

Farmers'  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

116  New  Montgomery  Street 


^H 


Do  you  raise  4  tons  of 
hay  on  every  acre? 

Did  you  do  it  this  year?       Do  you  believe  it  can  be  done? 
If  you  were  planning  to  raise  4   ton*  of  well  cured   hay  per  acre: — 

What  type  of  soil  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  for  a  maximum  crop? 

When  would  you  seed  and  how  much  seed  would  you  use  per  acre? 

Would  you  sow  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers  or  only  one  grass? 

When  would  you  cut  your  hay  to  secure  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  highest  feeding  value? 

Would  youseed  with  a  nurse  crop?    If  so,  what  nursecrop  and  what  quantity  of  seed  would  you  use? 

Would  you  plan  for  a  permanent  mowing  or  seed  your  grass  land  in  your  regular  rotation? 


Our  new  book  entitled  "THE  NEGLECTED  HAY  CROP"  anawera 
M  of  these  practical  questions  and  contains  64  pages  of  helpful  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  hay  crop.  This  book  Is  prepared  for 
practical  farmers  who  wish  to  Increase  their  profits  as  well  as  the 
yield  of  their  hay  land.  The  allied  armies  need  all  Canada's  hay. 
The  American  farmer  thus  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  American 
markets.      Can  you  supply  the  hay? 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  which  you  espect  to  cut  In 
1917  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  hay  book  without  charge. 

Address     Service  Office 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

SubaldlRry  of  the  American  ARrlculturiil  CbemlosI  Co. 
51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


Manufacturers 
af 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 


1857 


THE   BUSINESS   FARMERS'    STANDARD  FOR    SIXTY    YEARS 


1917 
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In  an  address  before  an  asso- 
THE  CITY'S  DUTY  ciation  of  Commercial  Organ i- 
TO  THE  FABMER  aations  the  other  day,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Houston, 
said:  "The  nexit  greiat  thing  to  do  for  the  betterment 
of  agriciulture  and  rural  life  i«  to  effectively  awaken 
urban  commmnities  and  business  men  to  sense  of 
their  responsibility  toward  a»griculture  and  rural  life 
and  to  enlist  their  constructive  interest  and  support 
for  their  improvement."  This  is  good  and  much 
needed  advice.  There  has  been  an  obvious  lack  of 
sympathy  between  city  and  counitry.  The  country 
lias  been  considered,  when  considered  at  all,  by  the 
city  as  a  place  from  which  to  get  its  food  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  a  place  to  sell  goods  and  loan  money 
at  as  high  rates  as  possible.  There  is  probably  a 
mutual  need  for  broadening  the  understandinig  of  the 
needs  of  each  and  fhe  duty  of  one  to  the  other,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  city  has  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity if  not  the  greater  need  for  creating  more 
sympathetic  relations  4»et.ween  the  two.  The  last 
hundred  years  has  seen  the  greatest  and  most  rapiil 
develojmient  of  nianufacturiag  and  commerce  that 
the  world  has  over  seen,  and  in  that  development  the 
attention  of  lawmakers  and  business  men  has  been 
centered  mainly  upon  the  city  and  its  industries. 
The  duty  referred  to  above  involves  the  welfare  of 
the  city  as  well  as  of  the  country.  The  city  man  owes 
it  to  the  country  because  the  city's  continued  life 
depends  upon  a  corresponding  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  he  owes  it  because  his  business 
training  and  experience  in  co-operating  with  others 
fits  him  for  aiding  in  the  solving  of  many  of  the 
protblems  that  are  today  standing  in  the.  way  of 
just  and  satisfaictory  profits  on  the  farm,  lie  owes  it 
because,  in  the  majority  of  iiiHtanccs,  his  own  success 
is  due  to  .the  qualities  in  hij  being  which  he  inherited 
and  developed  from  farm  people  and  from  the  farm 
it.self.  I>i»charginig  this  duty  would  be  but  rendering 
simple  justice,  not  the  [jatroni/.ing  of  the  industry  or 
its  i>eople. 

The  returns,  showing  the  results  of 
THE  YEAR'S  the  farmers'  past  year's  work,  are 
PRODUCTION     about   all   in   and   it    is   possible    to 

make  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the 
total.  One  of  the  interesting  things  for  the  farmer 
on  his  own  farm  is  to  see  the  tally  board  when 
threshing  is  done,  and  to  add  up  the  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  apples  gathered,  and  it  is  only  slightly 
less  interesting  to  know  the  total  of  all  the  American 
farms.  Not  only  is  this  interesting  to  farmers,  but 
the  city  dweller  as  well  is  interested,  because  the 
price  he  will  pay  for  food  the  coming  year  depends 
largely  upon  these  figures.  The  prices  given  below 
are  prices  at  the  farm  and  not  at  terminal  markets. 
Corn. — This  year's  corn  crop  is  far  short  of 
the  j)henomenal  crop  of  1915,  being  2,717,932,000 
])uahels,  or  :{a7,000.000  less  than  last  year.  This 
shortage  is  not  so  great  as  was  feared  a  month  ago 
since  the  favorable  weather  matured  much  that  nor- 
mally would  have  been  frozen  before  ripening,  altho 
niu.h  was  killed  in  the  corn  belt.  The  greatest 
shortage  is  in  the  middle  west  where  cold,  wet 
weather  in  sjiring  and  droutli  in  summer  cut  it  short. 
Tlie  prite  on  OctoVtor  1  was  Hi:.\  cents  as  against  70..'i 
(•tuts  a  year  agn. 

Wheat.— The  biggest  slump  of  all  the  grains  was 
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in  wheat  wliich  is  more  tlian  400,000,000  bushels 
below  last  year's  bumper  crop,  and  1:M),000,000  less 
than  the  five-year  average.  Tliis  is  due  largely  to 
the  prevalence  of  black  rust,  blight  and  extreme 
heat  in  the  nortliwest.  While  there  is  a  large  surplus 
on  hands,  the  price  for  the  year  will  no  doubt  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  fortunes  of  war  in  Europe.  Com- 
parative farm  prices,  October  1,  $1.36;  1915,  90.9 
cents  per  bushel. 

Oats.— While  the  present  crop  is  311,000,000 
short  of  last  year's  crop,  it  is  still  70,000,000  bushels 
ahead  of  the  five-year  average.  The  growth  of 
straw  was  generally  good.  The  quality  is  about  the 
same  as  the  ten-year  average.  Price,  44.5  cents,  and 
34.5  cents  last  year. 

Buckwheat.— Buckwheat  fell  off  during  the  past 
month,  due  to  dry  weather  and  frost  damage,  result- 
ing in  an  apparent  crop  of  iar,942,000  bushels,  or,  67 
percent  of  a  normal  crop.  Price,  90.4  cents;  last 
year,  73.7  cents. 

Apples. — The  apple  crop  promises  to  be  10,500,- 
000  barrels  less  than  the  crop  of  1915,  but  about 
equal  to  the  average  crop  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  decline  during  the  past  month  is  due  largely 
to  the  small  size  owing  to  dry  weather,  and  to  the 
excessive  drop. 

Potatoes. — The  crop  is  nearly  59,000,000  bushels 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Altho  this  is  a  reduction  of 
only  16  percent,  the  price  on  October  1  was  $1.12  per 
bushel  as  against  48.8  cents  in  1915. 

It  sihould  be  remembered  that  these  lessened 
crops  cost  as  much,  or  more,  to  produce  than  did  the 
bumper  crops  of  1915,  since  the  acreages  of  all  ex- 
cept wheat  were  about  the  same.  While  the  whole- 
sale prices  are  much  higher,  the  public  cannot  fairly 
estimate  the  fairmers'  profits  as  correspojidingly 
greater  because  of  the  reduced  yield  and  the  greater 
cost  of  labor,  fertilizer  and  all  that  is  required  to 
produce  them. 

Milk  Producers  and  Distributors 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  invited  the  milk  producers 
and  the  city  distributors  to  meet  them  in  their  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  raise  in 
price  of  market  milk,  and  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  the  demand  was  justified  or  not,  and  also 
to  hear  facts  concerning  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Aftpnd»«nr»(>  wfl.si  nnrelv  voluntarv  on  the  part  of 
nil  concerned,  yet  the  number  of  dairymen,  repre- 
senting eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  was 
large,  showing  the  determination  of  these  men  to 
obtain  a  just  price.  The  big  distributors  were  all 
present  or  represented,  but  in  so  far  as  the  meeting 
affected  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  nil. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Oalwell,  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
and  Chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee,  pre- 
sided. He  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
was  to  ask  the  farmer  to  prove  that  he  should  have 
a  larger  price  for  his  milk.  He  asked  them  to  re- 
member that  the  day  of  the  old  fashioned  distri- 
butor was  past,  and  that  is  was  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive job  now  than  formerly. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Agriculture,  said:  "All  the  farmers  want 
is  justice.  Milk  is  being  produced  with  longer  hours 
and  less  i>ay  then   ever  before." 

Dr.  Rosenberger,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  said  that 
the  farmers  are  glad  that  this  hearing  is  being  held 
in  the  open.  They  have  nothing  to  conceal  and  are 
])leased  to  present  facts  and  figures  to  the  fair-mind- 
ed public.  He  had  compiled  figures  from  a  wide 
source,  and  the  general  average  shows  that  milk  is 
being  produced  at  a  loss.  The  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  gradually  drive  the  people  from  the  farms.  Farm- 
ing must  be  made  to  pay  if  we  would  keep  a  suf- 
ficient numiber  on  the  farms  to  produce  food.  Dis- 
couragement is  driving  many  away. 

Charles  Preston,  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of 
Chester  County,  who  has  been  doing  splendid  service 
in  that  county  along  lines  that  are  most  helpful, 
said:  "There  is  no  more  authoritative  information 
to  be  had  on  this  question  than  that  furnished  by 
the  Experiment  Stations,  for  the  reason  that  they 
keep  the  most  accurate  accounts.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  have  superior  advantages, 
and  that  figures  from  the  practical  dairy  farmers 
would  show  the  cost  of  production  of  market  milk 
to  be  still  greater  than  those  presented.  Cow  test- 
ing association  figures  are  not  a  safe  guide  in  this 
(juestion  for  the  reason  that  the  figures  are  incom- 
jdete  since  the  cost  of  feed  is  the  only  item  con- 
sidered. Tliere  must  be  added  to  this  the  labor  and 
the  overhead  charges  which  nearly  double  the  cost. 
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"The  figures  fr(Mu  the  Massachusetts  Station 
herd  of  Jersey  cows  show  a  cost  of  $2.42  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  5.25  cents  j»er  quart;  Connecticut,  $2.12 
j)er  hundred  pounds,  or  4.7  cents  per  (|uart;  New  Jer- 
sey, 4.9  cents  per  quart;  New  York,  4.9  cents.  In 
Harford  County,  Maryland,  careful  accounting  show 
ed  that  it  cost  $135.15  to  keep  a  cow  a  year.  She 
produced  600  gallons  (»f  milk  which  sold  at  16  cents 
a  gallon,  or  $96;  calf  and  manure,  $8;  total,  $104. 
Loss,  $31.15.  It  cannot  be  .said  that  dairying  is  « 
sideline  in  the  milk  section.  A  survey  of  378  farnig 
in  New  Jersey  showed  that  milk  produced  40  percent 
of  the  income  on  those  farms.  A  U.  S.  Department 
investigator  keeping  records  on  the  farm  of  A.  B. 
Huey,  Lenape,  Pa.,  finds  that  it  costs  5.2  cents  por 
quart  to  produce  milk. 

"The  above  figures  are  from  prior  to  1911.  Since 
that  time  labor  has  advanced  25  to  85  percent;  cows 
50  percent;  feed,  15  to  25  percent,  yet  the  price  of 
milk  has  remained  the  same.  Something  must  be 
done.  For  a  number  of  years  the  average  dairyman 
has  lost  one  to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  quart  upon 
every  quart  sold.  An  ex-County  Commissioner  of 
Chester  County  told  me  that  the  Sheriff's  sales  in 
that  county  during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the 
toltal   number  in   the   three   proceeding  years." 

Mr.  Harbison,  a  dealer,  and  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange,  contended  that  Phila- 
delphia dealers  were  handicapped  by  excessive 
freight  rates,  quoting  figures  showing  that  the  rates 
charged  by  railroad  companies  for  hauling  milk  to 
Philadelphia  were  50  percent  higher  than  those  to 
Boston,  within  the  100  mile  zone.  The  Exchange  hag 
this  question  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  He  urged  farmers  to  accept  5i  cents 
delivered  instead  of  demanding  5i  cents  at  shipping 
point.  He  submitted  tlie  following  copy  of  brief 
filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in 
answer   to   their   complaint: 

"'It  appears  that  the  price  of  so-called  standard 
milk  in  Philadelphia  is  eight  cents  a  quart,  whereas 
in  New  York  it  is  nine  cents,  in  Boston,  nine  cents, 
in  Baltimore,  nine  cents,  in  Washington,  nine  cents,  in 
Pittsburgh,  ten  cents,  in  Richmond,  ten  cents,  in 
Atlanta,  ten  cents,  and  in  New  Orleans,  ten  centa. 
Now,  while  the  desire  of  the  complainants  to  main- 
tain the  price  at  eight  cents  is  praiseworthy  and 
commendable,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  they  should  en- 
deavor to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  carrier,  or  use 
this  as  an  argument  for  a  reduction  of  the  rates. 
And  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  coiulitions  in  Phila- 
(.c>;;ii:a  prrvont  Uii  iiicrc-a.se  in  tin*  prire  of  milk 
when  in  practically  all  other  cities,  with  which  it 
may  be  comi)ared,  milk  is  selling  for  a  higher  price.'' 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  said  that 
it  cost  him  4.8  cents  a  quart  to  produce  milk.  The 
average  increase  in  cost  of  feeds  over  last  year  is 
18  percent. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  dealers  was  that  a 
price  too  high  would  unstabilize  the  market  and 
cause  a  diversion  of  milk  now  going  to  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  and  flood  the  milk  market;  that 
milk  at  5i  cents  would  be  equivalent  to  butter  at 
55  cents  a  pound,  while  it  now  sells  at  34  cents. 

This  argument  was  countered  by  the  statement 
that  creamery  and  cheese  factory  neighborhood-s 
were  universally  more  prosperous  than  milk-shippin;j 
communities;  that  these  institutions  would  always 
act  as  a  check  upon  the  supply  of  market  milk. 

Mr.  Supplee,  one  of  the  big  distributors,  stated 
that  over  2,000  dealers  had  gone  out  of  business  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  because  there  was  no  money 
in  it.  A  driver  for  a  small  dealer  said  it  cost  them 
three  cents  per  quart  to  deliver,  and  charged  that  the 
big  dealers  were  squeezing  out  the  little  fellows. 

Mr.  Harbison  asked  why  farmers  [>aid  such  high 
prices  for  cows  and  feed  if  there  was  no  money  in 
producing   milk. 

There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  question  the  profits  or  business  methods  of  dis- 
tributors as  it  affected  the  distribution  of  milk,  but 
they  stood  firm  in  their  contention  that,  in  justice, 
they  should  have  and  would  have  a  bigger  price. 
Neither  did  the  dealers  dispute  the  necessity  for  a 
higher  price,  but  expressed  their  wish  to  obtain  such 
wholesale  prices  as  would  enable  them  to  place  the 
retail   price  not   above   nine   cents  a   quart. 

The  meeting  closed  with  little  accomplished. 
Most  of  the  farmers  left  before  adjournment 
under  the  impression  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  induce  them  to  modify  their  de- 
mands. 

It  is  to  be   regretted   that   the  distributors  were 
not  as  frank  in  discur.siug  the  iletaiis  of  cost  of  dis- 
triibution   as   were   the  farmers  in   discussing  produc 
tion.      IVrh-o-ps    the   greatest    net    benefit    of   the   con 
ference    lies    in    tliis   contrast    which    A'as    ii(»t    lost   on 
the  public.  I    i 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Farm  Loan  Board. — Speakers  appear- 
ing before  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
at  its  hearing  in  the  State  (Japitol  a  few 
days  ago  were  of  the  oiiinion  that  in 
time  when  jieople  note  operations  antl 
become  familiar  with  the  system,  that 
there  will  be  business  in  Pennsylvania 
for  farm  loans,  b\it  there  was  a  very 
ifenei-al  criticism  of  the  failure  of  the 
act  to  provide  any  way  to  assist  young 
men  without  means  who  want  to  se- 
cure farms  and  make  agriculture  their 
life  work.  This  in  the  addresses  of 
mo.st  of  the  speakers  was  a  serious  de- 
fect when  press,  pulpit  and  politicians 
are  urging  people  to  go  back  to  the 
farm  or  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Some  rep- 
resentative farmers  appeared  and  gave 
their  opinions  and  there  was  the  usual 
number  of  persons  present  with  axes 
to  grind.  The  hearing  developed  the 
fact  that  people  were  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  new  federal  loan  system  and 
there  were  many  remarks  made  which 
indicated  that  some  erroneous  ideas 
prevailed  in  rural  districts.  The  dis- 
Msition  will  be  to  go  slow  and  as  the 
government  bank  will  only  be  able  tq 
loan  on  50  percent  basis  the  opinion 
was  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  busi- 
ness for  local  banks  and  that  second 
mortgages  would  attain  such  importance 
that  the  state  could  pass  some  legisla- 
tion regarding  them.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Patton  in  his  address  gave 
some  very  interesting  statistics  regard- 
ing the  farms  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
figures  were  that  over  half  of  the  farms 
operated  by  owners  have  mortgages  and 
that  the  mortgages  are  35  percent  of 
value.  The  claims  of  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  as  locations  for  the  bank 
were  presented  vigorously. 

Winter  Fair. — Officials  of  the  State 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  have  arrang- 
ed for  a  series  of  meetings  with  per- 
sons interested  in  the  proposed  mid- 
winter apple,  corn  and  dairy  product 
show  to  be  held  here  when  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  meets.  This  show 
is  persistently  called  a  fair  when  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  an  as- 
semblage of  the  prize  winners  at  county 
and  other  fairs  which  will  then  be  put 
into  state  competition.  Some  offerings 
for  the  competition  have  come  from  re- 
mote counties  and  when  the  reports  are 
made  this  week  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  show  a  large  list. 

Prof.  Sanders  Busy.  —  Prof.  J.  Cr. 
Sanders,  the  new  »tate  Zoologist,  i« 
getting  familiar  with  Pennsylvania 
farms  and  orchards  by  making  visits  to 
various  sections  of  the  state  and  meet- 
ing the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
big  orchards.  He  is  giving  much  at- 
tention to  the  local  conditions  and  ex- 
l>ecis  to  work  out  some  of  the  ideas  he 
is  gathering  this  fall.  There  will  be  no 
demonstrations  in  orchards  this  fall, 
hut  the  inspection  work  will  be  kept  on 
and  eventually  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  some  changes.  The  regular 
demionstrations    will    be    held    in    the 


Agriculture    shows    some    rather    heavy 
damage    done    by     weather    to     staple 
crops   altho   damage   by   pests  does   not 
appear    to    have    entered    into    the    de- 
cline  of  estimates  as  mucli   as  in   some 
former    years.      The    wheat    production 
is   given    as    25,070/>00    bushels    instead 
of  27,000,0(K)   an   hoped.     Last   year  the 
crop  was  24,928,000  bushels.     The  yield 
per    acre   is    given    as    18. H    against    19 
last   year.      Tlie   crop,   however    smaller 
than   hoped,  is  a  big  one   and   at   pres- 
ent   prices    .should    mean    many    dollars. 
The  rye  crop  is  given  at  4,495,400,  corn 
at    47,500,000,    oats    at    32,571,000    and 
ibuckiwheat    at    4,i200,000.      Rye,    oats, 
corn   and   buckwheat   are   all   less  than 
last   year.      The   corn    yield    was    a   dis- 
appointment.      There  *is    large     fodder 
but  the  ears  are  not  well  filled  in  many 
instances.     The    southern    counties   had 
tlha    best    crop,    Lancaster,    as    usual, 
showing   up   very    well.     The    fact    that 
the    oats   crop,   in   spite  of   the   decline 
as   compared   with    last  year's   wonder- 
ful crop,  is  better  than  the  average  for 
10    years    is   something   of    comfort. 

iStarting  Institutes.  —  The  farmers' 
institute  work  will  be  started  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  preliminary  conferences 
having  been  held  here.  The  last  meet- 
ing will  be  this  week  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  interest  aroused  in  marketing, 
prices  and  soils  to  speclallaw  along 
those  lines.  The  farmers  'will  be  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  marketing  organizations  now 
being  effected. — Hamilton,  Harrisburg, 
October  23. 
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spring. 

Checking  Typhoid.— iState  Health  De- 
partment officials  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tvphoid  outbreaks  which  have 
occurred  "in  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Al- 
toona  and  other  cities  and  their  dis- 
tricts have  been  checked  and  steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  find  the  source  of 
infection.  Water  has  been  blamed  in 
the  Altoona  outbreak  and  ice  cream  in 
Harrisburg,  where  there  have  been  over 
800  cases  within  fifty  miles.  Some  of 
the  ice  cream  was  kept  in  cold  storage 
before  being  8hipi)ed  and  there  is  now 
a  checking  up  of  milk  supplies.  It  is 
believed  that  what  may  be  learned  will 
be  of  value  to  local  health  boards. 

Favor  State  Inspection. — It  is  likely 
that  the  attention  of  the  next  legisla- 
ture will  be  called  to  the  importance 
of  dairy  inspection  on  a  systematic 
basis  next  winter  and  that  an  appro- 
priation will  be  asked.  This  subject 
has  been  much  discussed  at  the  Capitol 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  indications 
arc  that  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  will  be  given  the  authority  and 
the  means. 

Conferring  on  Sheep.  —  Conferences 
are  to  be  held  here  during  the  week 
on  ways  and  means  to  provide  the  sheep 
which  are  so  generally  in  demand  all 
over  the  state  and  which  many  farmers 
have  agreed  to  raise  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  suggested  by  the  textile  and 
wool  people.  The  difl^iculty,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before  in  this  letter,  is  to 
;;ct  the  sheep,  Hud  men  are  now  going 
to  adjoining  states  to  secure  bhem.  The 
state  "authorities  are  giving  the  great- 
est care  to  j>recaution8  to  prevent  in- 
troduction of  any  diseases  likely  to 
injure  the  animals"  or  to  spread  disease. 
Crop  Estimates  Drop.— The  Bureau 
of    Statistics     of    the     Department     of 


Little  Hog  Cholera. — Compared  with 
the  epidemics  of  hog  (sholera  in  por- 
tions of  New  Jersey  last  year,  the  state 
has  been  remarkably  free  from  the  dis- 
ease this  year.  There  have  been  a  few 
scattered  outbreaks,  but  none  of  seri- 
ous consequence.  The  animal  husband- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  reports  sligiht  out- 
breaks in  Burlington  and  Monmouth 
Counties  but  they  were  purely  of  a 
local  nature.  Hog  raisers  are  now  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  need  of 
careful  sanitation  and  they  are  co-op- 
erating with  the  county  agents  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

Basket   Law   Effective   Next   Year. — 
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baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  types  of  containers,  used  for 
small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  be- 
comes effective  November  1,  1917.  The 
effect  of  the  act  will  be  to  require  the 
use  of  standards  in  manufacturing,  sale 
or  shipment  for  all  interstate  com- 
merce, whether  the  containers  are  filled 
or    unfilled. 

Order    Seed   Potatoes    Early.   —   The 
good   crop    of   potatoes   in   New  Jersey 
this    season    and    the    high    prices    re- 
ceived   foretell    a    large    acreage    next 
year.     Correspondence  in   the  hands  of 
Dr.    M.   T.    Cook,   plant    pathologist    of 
the  state   experiment  station,  indicates 
a   big    demand    for    northern    seed.      It 
is    said    that    the    greater    part    of    he 
Maine   certified    seed   has   already  been 
purchased    bv    Virginia    growers.      Re- 
ports from    the   Potato  Growers'   Asso- 
ciation of  Franklin  County,  New  York, 
state  that  their  crop,  which  is  mainly 
of  the   Green    Mountain   variety,   is   of 
verv   excellent  quality   this  year.     The 
fields    are    under    state    inspection,    so 
that    all   seed    offered    for   sale   will   be 
of  this  superior  type.     If  conditions  in 
tihis  county  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
indication    of     the    situation     in     New 
York  state,  it  behooves  Jersey  farmers, 
desiring    northern     seed,    to    get     their 
orders   in   at   once. 

Farm  Loan  Act  E.\plained.  —  How 
the  1,500,000  acres  of  unoccupied  lands 
in  the  state,  including  the  "Pines" 
of  South  Jersey,  may  be  developed  and 
.made  productive  was  brought  out  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  held  at  Trenton.  The  question 
was  raised  by  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 
director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
j»eriment  Station,  who  asked  the  mem- 
bers how  the  new  system  would  apply 
in  the  development  of  these  waste 
lands.  It  was  explained  that  under  the 
Farm  Loan  Act,  the  banks  to  be  es- 
tablished could  only  loan  money  on  50 
]iercent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land.  It  was  further  stated  that  the 
act  was  drafted  on  true  business  prin- 
ciples, so  that  loans  eould  not  be  ob- 
tained until  some  real  value  had  been 
created    in     the    lands    as    a    basis    of 

credit. 

Wealth  From  Tomatoes. — The  toma- 
to season  is  ended  and  careful  esti- 
mates   show    that    the    crop    brought    to 


Cumberland  County  farmers  not  less 
than  $300,000,  and  the  profits  on  the 
prevailing  high  price  were  enormous. 
Buyers  for  a  Camden  packing  concern 
alone  sent  302,000  baskets,  while  an- 
other buyer  for  a  Hoboken  concern 
shipped    225,000    baskets. 

Game  Refuge  for  Jersey.— 'Buck wood 
Park,  the  famous  deer  ])reserve  of 
Charles  C.  Worthington,  at  Blairstown, 
has  been  donated  by  its  owner  to  the 
state  for  a  game  refuge.  The  jiark, 
containing  thousands  of  acres  along 
the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  swarms  with  wild  deer,  rabbits, 
grouse,  pheasants,  quail,  woodcock, 
and  other  birds,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  considered  the  richest  game 
section  in  New  Jersey.  This  will  give 
the  state  one  of  the  finest  game  pre- 
serves in  the  United  States. 

County  Dairymen  Organizing.  — 
Farmers  of  Mercer  County,  who  en 
gage  in  the  shipping  of  milk,  or  those 
who  are  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
dairy  business,  have  organized  and  C. 
Earl  Teel  has  been  selected  as  chair 
man  with  William  Drake  as  secretary. 
A  committee  on  membership  and  con- 
stitution has  been  named  and  a  per- 
manent organization  will  be  effected. 
Members  of  the  Burlington  County 
Dairymen's  League  have  decided  to 
demand  from  Philadelphia  dealers  a 
wiholesale  price  of  5J  cents  a  quart  on 
November  1,  the  dealers  also  to  pay 
transportation  charges. 

Horticultural  Society  to  Meet.— The 
New  Jersey  State  Horticulural  Society 
is  contpleting  arrang^ements  for  the 
forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization, which  will  be  held  in  Bur- 
lington, December  12,  13  and  14  H. 
G.  Taylor,  of  Riverton,  secretary  of  the 
(society,  has  obtained  a  nu|mber  of 
awards  for  the  best  apples,  vegetables 
and  plants  grown  in  the  state-. — L. 
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WITTE  B^ifrines  are  just  as  good  as  I  can  baild 
tliom-reKardleBB  of  price  and  profit.  Back  of  every 
WITTB  enifine  is  a  dean,  80-year  record,  and  the 
InrKCst  dirtct-sellingr.  exclusive  engine  factory  In 
AmuHcn.  We  make  nothinsr  but  enginea  and  sell 
direct  from  factory  to  user.    No  dealers. 

WirrK  Eimlne.  are  boilt  In  2.  8.  4.  6    8.  12,  18  »n<l  22  , 
H-P   •i7.e»«iiillridiffi'r<nt  styles  to  oper»to  on  Keroj.iie     ■ 
titt«ollne,  N»nhth«.  Uinlillute  or  Ga«  in  »UUon»ry,  buna  , 
purlable,  [wrtabla  and  aaw-riir  tyfat. 

Writo   twlav    for   free   book.    "How   to  JuHs* 

EiiKi'i.n."  and  my  90d»y  trial  offer;  6-year  »uar- 

Brnnt<,<;    CB<h  or  cany  lerm»  of  oayment  ollorr 

anil  complete  price  Ii8t.--ED.  H.  VVITTl.. 

WITTE  ENCINe  WORKS 

204H  OaklandA«*.,KanaaaCI«y,  Me. 

i04H    Empire  Bulldlaa. 

PlttakHTSIi.  Pa. 
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FAKM  MEETING  CALENDAR 


I 


5  I  understand  (despite  War's 
I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low 
i  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 

Iwire  steel  fencing.  So  send 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.) 
• 

I  Name 


I 


Address 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  •  Order  House  of  the  East 
Dept.  607  Walden  Ave.,     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


"Maryland  Week",  Baltimore,  Md.,  Novem- 
ber   14-18. 

National      Grange      Meeting,      Wasliingtou, 
D.    C,    November    15-24. 

New    York    Dairymen's    .\980ciation,    Ricli 
field   Springs,   N.   Y..   October   21. 

Paterson    Poultry    Show.    Paterson,    N.    .T., 
Novem'ber    21-25. 

International    Live    Stock    KxpoHition,    Chi- 
cago, 111.,   December  2-9. 

Fourth    National    ConfiTcnco    on    MnrkctinK 
and    Farm    Credits,     Chicago.     111..     Dec.    4-9. 

National    Corn    Show,     Minnea|>olis,     Minn.. 
December    11-16. 

New     .Icrspy     Stale     Horticiiltuni!     .Sociel.v. 
Burlington,    N.    .1.,    Decpinlier    12-14. 

New    York    Stale    .\griculturiil    Society,    .\1 
bany,    N.    Y.,    .January    18. 

Pennsylvania    Vegetable    ({rowers'    .\»»oeiu- 
tion,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    .lanuary    23-25. 

Pennsylvania    State    Horticultural    .\s80cia- 
tion,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    -Unuary    23-25. 

(New    .Jersey    State    Hoard    of    .\griculture,. 
Trenton,    N.    J.,    .lanuary    24-26. 


INDEX    FOB    THIS    ISSUE 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Prepare — against  a  sinall  yield  by 
using  a  good  fetilizer.  Many  farmers 
consider  "Reading  Bone"  the  best. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co^  Reading,  Pa. 

(Thill  trade  mark  means  quality) 
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Crucible  Steel 

Cordwood  Saws 

Filed  and  set  ready  for  use 
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Battery    Saving    for    Engine    Users     302 

Build    Against   Rats    302 

(ilimj)ses    of     Pennsylvania    Agriculture ..  302 
(jueries    and    Comments — 

Seeding    to    grass,    Horse    nettle     ....303 

Taking    Out    Rock     Ledges     303 
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Bloat    Treatment     309 

National     Dairy     Show     308 
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Citv's    Duty    to    the    Farmer    306 

Milk    Producers    and     Distributors     306 

The   Year's    Production    306 

Orange    and    General 

Farmer's    Literary    Table     311 

Literary     Society     Revived     311 

"Uncle    Amos"    Criticised    311 

Horticulture 

Example    of    Good    Orcharding    304 

Fall    Orchard    Practice     304 

Mulching     Greenhouse     Tomatoes      304 

Peach    Trees    vary    in    Winter   Hardiness.  30.j 

Pennsylvania    Fruit    Show     30.> 

Strawberry     Protection      304 

Houeehold 

Chestnuts'    Food    Value    314 

Crocheted    Ribbon    Lace     314 

Hallowe'en     Stunts      314 

Pasteurization     Methods     315 

Liyestocic 

Castration   of   Pigs,    Calves,    Sheep    312 

When    Pigs    are    Weaned    312 

Poultry 

Fall     House  Cleaning     310 

Making    Winter    Layers    I>ay     301 

state   Letters 

Harrisburg    Notes — 

Farm    loan    board.    Winter    fiiir.     Prof. 
Wanders    busy,    Checking  typhoid,    Fav 
or     state     inw])ection,     Conferring     on 
sheep.    Crop    estimates    drop.     Starting 
institutes      307 

New  .lersey  Notes — 

Little  hog  cholera.  Basket  law  effec- 
tive next  year.  Order  seed  potatoes 
early.  Farm  loan  act  explained.  Wealth 
from  tomatoes.  (Jame  refuge  for  .ler- 
sey.      County       dairy  men       orgiini/.iiig, 

Horticiilturai    society    to    nu'ct     307 

story    and    Poeetry 

•The    Kid    Preacher"     (8erial)316 

Veterinary 
Barren   eow.    Diseased   frogs.    Bone   spavin. 
Indigestion,    Wiirls    on    tcits     319 
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1  3-8  inch  Hole 
$2.30  26 

2.80  28 
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4.25 


32 


$4.75 
5.25 
6.00 
6.80 


SAVE  THIS  AD 

For  future  reference.  .Ml  Steel  Saw  Framo — f'f'f 
aligning — dn.st  proof  boxes  $15.2.5. 

Every  Saw  and  Frame  Guaranteed.  (irder 
direct  from  this  Price  List.  Money  promptly  re- 
fun(le<l  if  goodn  arc  not  Hali^aclor.v. 

Farmers  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co. 

Drawer  No.  3,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

¥fhys  and  Whorofores 

ai  Fall  Spraying 

to  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
rea.sons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  willbesent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pmtt  Co.,  60 Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersof  the  well-known 
••SCALECIDE"atavery  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  tcxlay  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.      Address  Dept.  A. 


175- Acre  Farm,  Equipped — $5,000 
A  Pennsylvania  Bargain. 

About  half  In  level  tlllRRe.  wire  fenced  pasture;  larg 
ai)ple  orchard  In  bearlnx;  biK  woofl  lot;  good  7-room 
house;  2  burns,  hen  house  A  fully  efiutPIH-d  I)l8ck8nilth 
shop.  Feel)lc  owner  nmkes  low  prlc<i  $,5,000.  and  If 
taken  soon  he  will  throw  In  pair  hUli-cliiRH  JfiOO  homes. 
8  heart  cattle.  53  sheep,  hens,  wimons.  rpai«»r.  cream 
separator,  roller,  bobs,  "potato  [ilanter  and  dlKKer,  etc  , 
with  around  1.000  bushel  apples,  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables; 40  tons  hay,  400  buHhel  Brain,  and  .'10  cords  dry 
Htovewood  All  yours  for  ^.l. 000,  pHrt  down.  .\  days 
delsv  may  lo»e  It  See  imge  IB  ■•Strnut's  Peace  and 
Plenty  ("ataloRue, "  copy  free.  F.  A.  STRCJUT  FAHM 
AORNfCY,   I>ept    17«.\.  I,and  Title  BIdg..    Phlla  ,   Pa 


Mogul  8-16  Tractor  for  Sale 

KeroMneslnfleey  Under  8-tfl  H-P  with  extra  «xt«nalon 
rima:  steering  device  for  plowing  A  lao  an  Oliver  two, 
14  In.  bottom  gang  plow  .  A II  In  sa  good  oondKIOD  aa 
new:  used  leea  than  3  montha.  Wl  11  eell  at  a  bargain 
THOa.  C.  BARTGE8,  CENTER  HAI.L.    PA 
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LEASE  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  whan 
writing  to  our  advcrtisem.  They  want  to  hnnw 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  ft  fl\. 


I 
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THArS  GUARANTEED 


— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


AlMohitely  free  from  adnlterants  and  filters,  joit 
Se  the  feed  jrod  woald  mix  for  yooraelf  .ia  >  spMial 
combination  of  ehoiee  cottonseed  meal,  driea  beet 
palp,  Klutan  feed.comdistillera'Braini.nheatbran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  Uttle  salt,  that's  alU  each  in- 
Bredient  weiffned  by  autcmatio  scales  and  all 
tboroQKhly  mixed  in  nage  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  18  always  absolutely  nniform.  and  always 
good.  An  extraquartortwoof  milk  dally  from  each 
cowmay  tuma  loBsintoa  profit.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  proflls.  Sold  on  "awMy  kMk  M  asl  wDUkff 
olan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  yoo. 
Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  ns  If  none  near  yon. 
Vm.  UIMWC  HtUMS  CI.    UiSWMshi  Ilk.  DtlnH,  Walk 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  world's  champion  advanced  reftistry  milk 
producer  la  the  purebred  registered  Holsteln-Frle- 
slan  cow,  Lutscke  Vale  Cornucopia,  owned  Id  the 
state  of  Washington.  In  365  days  this  wonderful 
oow  produced  31,230.4  lbs.  of  milk  or  over  15,000 
quarts,  exceeding  the  best  previous  milk  producing 
record  of  30,451  lbs.  made  by  the  Holsteln  Tilly 
Alcarta.  The  big  "Black  and  White"  cattle,  not 
only  by  Individual  performances,  but  by  matchless 
qualities  and  achievements  as  a  breed,  are  proving 
their  superior  worth  all  over  the  world. 

Stmdftf  FrM  /ilMtrats<  D*$tnvi*M  BooUtU 

The  Holstetn-Prlcslan  Association  ol  America 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Seo'y.  Box  218.  Brattleboro.  fL 


It  Pays  to  Dehorn 


Dehorned  cows  (five  more  niilk;  take 
less  room;  areKentle  anJ  easily  han- 
dled. Steers  fatten  quicker  and  are 
harmleaa—  they  pay  better.  The  new 
Improved  Keystone  Dehomer 
removes  horns  quickly,  cleanly  and 
safely.  Shear  has  aliding  cut;  no 
bruising.  Easy  to  dehorn.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  Send  for  booklet. 
M.T.  Phillips,  Box  127.  Pomcroy.  Pa. 


7-8  Holsteln  helfer'calTes  >10  tofifi 
Express  paid  in  lots  of  6^  Now  Is 
the  Ideal  time  to  start  them  and 
have  them  ready  for  grass  next 
spring;  a  10  wk  old  belfer  ealf  from 
Maple  Lawn  Farm,  recently  eon- 
signed  direct  to  the  County  Fair 
grounds,  at  Pottstowa,  Pa.,  was  a 
blue  ribbon  winner.  Have  others 
equally  as  good  and  ean  please  you. 
Bargains  In  registered  heifers  and 
bulb,  all  ages.  Write  your  wants. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARM.  O.  W. 
EIUs.  Jr.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  lolsteins  $15 

A  BOD  of  Pontlac  Komdyke 
with  30  lb  dam  &  2 '>  of  his 
daughters;  7-8  liolBtelnhelfet 
calves  S15  each  express  paid 
In  lots  of  5.  60  hlRh  grade 
helferalto3  years  ola  S35 
to  S75  each.  20  registered 
heifers  6  months  to  1  year 
old  SlOOeach.  Registered 
cows,  heifers  and  bu  lis,  high 
grade  cows  large  stock  on 
hand  come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C.REAGAN     Tulty,  N.Y. 


FIRST  «iac  Aft  TAKES 

CHECK  51X0. UU  HIM 

Born  March  3rd,  1918.  Sire  Is  grandson  of  King 
of  the  Pontlaos  and  Is  from  a  twice  32-lb.  dam. 
Dam  Is  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  a  30.72-lb.  cow. 

Here  Is  ■  Barftain  In  a  Purebred 
Holsteln    Bull 

STEVENS  BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Urerpool,  N.  Y. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  sire's  dam  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old,  has  the  following 
A  R.O.  records:  7  da.  32.8  lb.  butter:  30  da.  133.2: 
3S.'i  da.  1108  lb.  Her  dam  made  1056  lb.  In  365  days. 
Average  tor  dam  and  granddam,  1083  lb.  In  365  days 
and  4.19  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

Polled  Bull  calves  SlOO  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Sutninit,  Pa. 

Quit   the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

M  ale  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff — we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

Elite  Stock  Fsnn,StockbrM<s,  N.T.tormerly  MunnesvlUe 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Tenth  Annual  Dairy  Show 

America's  Greatest  Dairy  Event 


When  asked  why  he  put  two  sottings 
of  eggfl  under  one  hen,  the  boy  replied 
that  he  wanted  to  8e«  "the  old  bird 
spread  herself."  When  the  National 
Dairy  Show  Association  decided  to  hold 
the  tenth  annual  show  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  it  knew  that  Springfield  and  all 
of  New  England  would  need  to  "spread 
itself"  to  hold  this  great  event  up  to 
past  standards.  And  Springfield  spread 
and  New  England  spread,  and  the 
show  just  closed  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  association. 

Every  successful  show  is  usually  pro- 
claimed as  the  "greatest  ever".  There- 
fore it  is  wise  and  also  satisfying  ta 
particularize.  The  1916  Show  was  great- 
est in  point  of  attendance.  The  paid 
admissions  exceeded  250,000  for  the  ten 
days.  The  opening  day  broke  all  pre- 
vious records  with  35,000  visitors,  and 
the  crowds  continued  to  come  up  until 
the  closing  day.  New  England  and  the 
East  showed  its  appreciation  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  event  ever  held 
in  this  section.  This  year's  show  was 
greatest  in  number  of  cattle  and  dis- 
tribution of  herds.  It  was  truly  a  na- 
tional   show    with    873   head   of    cattle 


mestic  science  kitchen,  a  lecture  hall 
and  a  display  room.  All  of  these  raomg 
were  in  constant  use  thruout  the  show. 
At  one  side  of  the  Coliseum  are  the 
two  permanent  barns  with  comfortable 
accommodations  for  1,200  head  of  cat- 
tle. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  central 
plant  is  machinery  hall,  with  over  70,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  apace.  A  fifth 
large  permanent  building  was  given 
over  to  the  exhibits  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs.  This  was  a  new  and  intensely  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  year's  show. 
The  displays  made  by  the  Club  mem- 
bers, and  the  interest  manifested,  indi- 
cate that  every  great  agricultural  show 
in  the  future  must  provide  for  the  junior 
farmers  and  farm  girls  as  well  as  for 
the  older  heads. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  Com- 
pany abundantly  demonstrated  that  it 
knows  how  to  handle  a  big  event.  The 
Springfield  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  work  of  providing 
rooms  for  out-of-town  visitors,  did  not 
prove  as  efficient.  The  Springfield  peo- 
ple showed  a  fine  spirit  of  hospitality 
in  opening  their  homes  to  those  who 
could  not  be  cared  for  by  the  hotels — 


KEYSTONE  PLUM  JOHANNA  139786  GAVE  1057.96  LBS  BUTTER  IN  365  DAYS. 
OWNED  BY  GEO.  E.  STEVENSON  &  SONS.  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY,  PA. 


'ItltllHtntnillMIMMIIIIIIMIMHIIIMMItllllMlllllinilimilllltmiMlllllllllllinilMIIMMHIIimitMII 

Jersey   Cattle  for  Profit  ,^Xan*d  «?! 


All   registered 
Ig.,  Pltuburgb 

,,„ „„„ iM itltllltllinillMIIIIHiilMIMtmiHIItlMIH IMIirMlirilM  MiMllllilMHIIWIMl.- 


lMlterS  $50   Snd    up._  ^  „,^  „.         ^  ^    _ 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg.,  PltUburgta.Pa. 


Registered    4   year  old  hull  thatl 


TT  1  i^\w^c  Kegisiereo  •  year  oio  nun  mat  nas 
HOlSieiuS  A  R.  O.  da\ighter»;  2  rpKlotered  calvaa, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers;  also  3  grade  heifers, 
Pr%  right.  PLUM LYN  FARM.. 

FAIRVIKW  VILLAGE,       PA..       (near  Nerrlstown) 

$  buys  yearling  Guernsey  BuU, aire  hss 

T  OO  OO    A .  R.  Hire  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
a  v/^v-r.v^w^ij^i.  nj„^,„g  3J,  y^^  „„  pasture. 

AMOS  ROTni.NBKROER,    R.I*    1,  Landsdale,  Pa 

ii.l_A  •_„  a  bulls  ready  lor  service  and  buU 
nOlalCllin      ealvee  under  1  yr.old.  Johanna,  Posob 


tad  De  Kel  strains 
rtROOKnAl.K  F^RM 


Prices  «30  to  170. 

OREKNVILLB,  Del. 


entered  from  20  different  states  and 
Canada.  Massachusetts  led  in  number 
of  herds  entered,  with  15,  followed  by 
New  York  with  14,  Quebec  with  eight, 
Connecticut  with  seven,  Illinois  and 
Vermont  with  six  each,  Wisconsin  and 
New  Jersey  with  five  each  and  Minne- 
sota with  three.  Other  herds  came 
from  Maine  to  Texas;  from  Kentucky  to 
Missouri,  representing  the  entire  coun- 
try east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  While 
the  East  supplied  the  greatest  numbers, 
the  Middle  West  swept  the  highest 
honors. 

Again,  the  1916  show  was  greatest  in 
the  completeness  of  its  equipment  and 
the  manner  of  housing.  The  Eastern 
States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Ex- 
position did  its  work  well.  The  new 
buildings  were  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  show  that  they  deserve 
brief  description.  Those  dairy  and 
live  stock  men  who  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Stock  Yards  Pavillion 
at  Chicago  is  the  only  building  in  the 
country  suited  to  a  really  great  cattle 
show  must  now  reckon  with  the  new 
Springfield  plant.  The  Eastern  States 
Exposition  grounds  contain  about  170 
acres.  The  central  building  is  the 
Coliseum  with  a  judging  ring  200  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  covered  by  an 
arched  roof  68  feet  high.  Surrounding 
the  judging  ring  are  comfortable  bank- 
ed seats  for  5,600  persons.  In  the  four 
corners  of  the  building,  arranged  under 
the  seats,  are  a  convention   hall,  a  do 


which  was  a  healthy  majority.  But 
the  accommodations  committee  became 
swamped  in  its  work  and  gave  a  fine 
demonstration  of  bewildered  inefficien- 
cy. 

The  Cattle 
The  cattle,  of  course,  were  the  maiy 
attraction.  It  is  the  rivalry  for  the 
high  honors  that  brings  men  and  their 
cattle  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  dairy  stock  as  economical  produc- 
ers of  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese 
that  makes  these  great  shows  worth 
while.  The  sleek,  well-kept,  well-groom- 
ed animal  carries  a  universal  appeal. 
Combine  this  with  production  perform- 
ance that  enables  an  animal  to  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  in  merchant- 
able products  and  you  have  an  animal 
that  wins  the  admiration  of  all  classes. 
There  is  no  class  of  live  stock  that  is 
held  as  close  to  utility  standards  as 
dairy  cattle,  and  this  utility  value  is 
the  keynote  of  the  dairy  industry.  The 
close  student  of  breed  types  has  seen 
(lome  striking  changes  in  the  "big 
show"  winners  in  the  past  ten  years. 
All  breed  associations  are  placing  pre- 
miums on  production  records  and  mak- 
ing them  an  increasing  factor  in  selec- 
tive breeding.  This  practice  brings  rapid 
changes  but  so  long  as  economy  of  pro- 
duction increases  there  is  little  occas- 
sion  to  worry  about  breed  types  and  char- 
acteristics. While  complete  awards  are 
not  available  at  the  time  this  is  being 


October  28,  1918. 

written,   a   brief  review   of   the   cattle 
by  breeds  is   of  interest. 

Jerseys. — The  Jerseys  were  represent- 
ed in  greater  numbers  than  any  other 
breed,  and  were  perhaps  a  bit  more  popu- 
lar with  the  visiting  crowds.  The  Jer- 
sey breeders  are  the  original  breed 
boosters,  and  their  efforts  would  bring 
results  even  with  less  worthy  animals. 
The  running  of  the  Jersey  Special  train 
from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  the  big  show, 
and  the  attending  advertising  of  the 
$250,000  worth  of  Jersey  stock  was  a 
bit  of  publicity  work  that  will  keep 
other  breed  associations  busy  for  a  time. 
But  these  boosters  are  also  able  to 
produce  "the  goods".  The  bright  in- 
dividual star  of  the  show  was  the 
World's  Champion  Long  Distance  Cow, 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm.  She  was 
awarded  a  special  banner  by  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  Association  in  recog- 
nition of  her  notable  demonstration  of 
dairy  production.  Sophie  has  a  six- 
year  record  that  makes  her  supreme  in 
production.  In  six  years  she  has  pro- 
duced a  total  of  75,920  pounds  of  milk, 
making  5,216  pounds  of  85  percent  but- 
ter. She  was  hailed  as  the  Queen  of 
the  show.  The  Hood  Farm  refused  an 
offer  of  $25,000  for  her  during  the 
show  and  asserted  that  it  would  not  sell 
her  for  less  than  $50,000. 

There  were  272  Jerseys  entered  in  24 
herds  from  14  different  states.  They 
were  the  last  breed  to  be  judged  and 
awards  are  not  now  available  but  cham- 
pionships will  be  published  next  week. 

Guernseys.  —  The  Guernseys  ranked 
second  in  numbers.  There  were  202  head, 
comprising  21  herds  from  10  different 
states.  The  East  and  West  were  pro- 
portionately represented  in  entries,  but 
the  West  appeared  to  have  a  big  margin 
on  quality.  The  W.  W.  Marsh  herd  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  had  a  number  of  ani- 
mals that  seemed  destined  to  carry  off 
the  top  honors.  Charles  D.  Cleveland, 
of  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  and  F.  P.  Frazier 
and  Son,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  promised  to 
give   Marsh   the   strongest  competition. 

Ayrshires. — No  single  dairy  breed  has 
made  greater  progress  in  the  past  few 
years  than  the  Ayrshires.  From  a  com- 
paratively few  scattered  herds,  their 
reputation  has  spread  rapidly,  and  they 
are  now  among  the  leaders.  They  were 
third  in  point  of  numbers  at  this  show 
and  ranked  with  the  first  in  popularity. 
There  were  154  head  entered  in  the 
show,  making  up  16  herds  from  eight 
states,  principally  the  northern  states 
and  Quebec.  The  Canadian  province 
showed  some  fine  quality  stock.  The 
Ayrshire  breeders  are  keen  promoters 
and  they  backed  their  favorites  with  an 
enthusiasm  second  only  to  the  Jersey 
men.  An  example  of  the  spirit  back  of 
this  breed  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkins,  of  Monroe  County,  Pa., 
piloted  a  party  of  60  Ayrshire  fanciers 
from  his  county  to  the  show. 

Holsteins.  —  A  question  frequently 
heard  was  "Where  are  our  strong  east- 
ern Holsteins?"  Coming  within  easy 
reach  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Holstein  stronghold  it  was  ex- 
pected that  this  breed  would  make  a 
record-'breaking  showing.  But  entries 
numbered  only  147  head  from  nine 
states,  and  five  of  these  were  west  of 
the  New  York  state  line.  There  were 
only  three  herds  from  New  York  and 
none  from  Pennsylvania.  Even  Ohio 
had  but  one  herd  of  Holsteins  there  and 
Michigan  none.  As  with  the  Guernseys, 
the  West  appeared  to  have  the  cream  in 
quality. 

Brown  Swiss.  —  This  sturdy  breed 
holds  its  place  among  the  specialized 
dairy  classes.  Six  herds  from  five  dif- 
ferent states  showed  98  head.  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  were  in  the  fight  for  top  hon- 
ors, with  the  New  England  states  close- 
ly following. 

Machinery  Exhibit 

The  mnchinery  and  dairy  equipment 
exhibit  was  too   extensive  for  detailed 
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description-     Past  shows  have   brought 
ut  a  larger  showing  of  heavy  creamery, 
•ce  cream  and  skimming  station  equip- 
ent  but  none  has  shown  a  more  com- 
plete'or  better  displayed  line.    The  ex- 
hibit literally   covered   the    whole    line 
f  dairy  equipment,   from   the  milking 
gtool  and  milk  pail  to  coolers,  pasteuriz- 
ers, bottling  and  capping  machines  and 
the  delivery  truck;  from  milking  mach- 
ines to  milk  cans,  can  repair  machines, 
sterilizers,     etc.;     from     separators     to 
churns,  cheese  vats  and  power  ice  cream 
freezers;  from  barn  plans  to  fully  equip- 
ped dairy  plants.    There  were  the  new- 
est things  in  feeds,  utensils,  barn  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  all  attractively  dis- 
played with  attendants  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  explain  and  demonstrate  all  fea- 
tures of  interest.     The   machinery   ex- 
hibit was  a  fine  demonstration  of  how 
the    inventor    and    manufacturer    have 
kept  pace  with  the  dairy  breeder  in  the 
development  of  the  industry. 
Dairy  Products 
The    dairy    products    show    was    the 
best  ever  held  by  the  association.  There 
were  more  entries,  and  they  came  from  a 
larger  area  than  ever  before.    There  were 
36  entries  of  creamery  butter  made  from 
whole   milk,   coming   from   10    different 
states.    There  were  56  entries  of  cream- 
ery butter   from  gathered   cream,   com- 
ing from  21  states.    Dairy  butter  show- 
ed 22  entries  from  12  states.  N.  C.  Nel- 
son,   Grove    City,    Pa.,    won    the    gold 
medal  on   whole   milk   creamery  butter 
with  a  score   of  96.  E.  A.  Gudvangen, 
Hanlontown,  Iowa,  won  first  on  cream- 
ery butter   from   gathered    cream    with 
95J  score.  Mrs,  P.  H.  Robinson,  Egypt, 
Mass.,  won  first  on  dairy  butter,  with 
95  score.    Austin  Leonard  &  Son,  Troy, 
Pa.,  won  first  of  the  Pennsylvania  en- 
trants in  dairy  butter,  with  a  score  of 

93. 

Cheese.— There  were  27  entries  of 
American  Cheddar  cheese,  H.  M.  Biber- 
stein,  of  Oregon,  winning  first  with  a 
score  of  98*.  Filex  Reichards,  Randolph, 
ra.,  woii  a  bccouu.    wim   .z"*. 
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Milk.  —  Pennsylvania   took  the  top 
honors  in  the  milk  show  which  was  the 
largest  ever  held  in  connection  with  a 
dairy   show.      There    were    143    entries 
comprising    572    bottles    of    milk    and 
cream,  coming  from  18  states.     A  spe- 
cial distributor's  prize  for  city  milk  dis- 
tributors whose  producers  (not  less  than 
10  entries)   show  highest  score  on  mar- 
ket milk,  was  won  by  the  Supplee  Al- 
derney  Dairy,  of  Philadelphia,  with  an 
average  score  of  93.1.    Heston  J.  Smith 
&  Sons,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  won  the  gold 
medal  on  market  milk  with  a  score  of 
98.     Benjamin   Supplee,   West    Chester, 
Pa.,  took  the  silver  medal  with  97.9.  Of 
the  first    six    winners    of   diplomas   for 
market  milk,  Pennsylvania  had  five,  in- 
cluding Thomas  Devlin,  Langhorne,  Pa., 
97.8;  J.  J.  Tierney,  Newtown,  Pa.,  97.4; 
Georgia  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  97; 
William  Gable,  Wyebrooke,  Pa.,  96.5;  E. 
H,  Worth,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  96.4. 

Students  Judging  Contests 
There  were  18  agricultural  college 
teams  entered  in  the  students'  judging 
contests.  The  University  of  Nebraska 
toam  carried  off  the  honors,  winning  the 
National  Dairy  Association  trophy  and 
the  Hoards  Dairyman  trophy.  W.  F. 
Roberts  of  that  team  won  the  $400  De- 
Laval  Sweepstakes  Scholarship,  the 
*400  Iowa  Dairy  Separator  Scholarship, 
and  the  National  Dairy  Show  gold 
medal.  The  $400  Jersey  Scholarship  was 
won  by  C.  H.  Clough,  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  Holstein 
Scholarship  of  equal  amount  by  Josepii 
Lee,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Educational  Features 
The  special  educational  features  were 
many.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture maintained  a  demonstration  herd 
of  9  cows  thruout  the  show,  recording 
records  of  cost  of  feed,  production,  cost 


of  production  and  profit  or  loss  over 
cost  of  feed.  The  herd  included  a  range 
from  an  ordinary  scrub,  showing  a  loss 
of  5.1  cents  per  day,  to  a  high  grade 
yielding  a  profit  over  feed  of  45  cents 
per  day.  The  Department  also  exhibit- 
ed models  of  dairy  buildings,  including 
a  dairy  barn,  a  separator  house,  a  milk 
house  and  forms  for  building  a  con- 
crete silo.  Lectures  were  given  daily 
by  Department  officials  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  dairy  industry.  The  ex- 
periment stations  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states  had  demonstrations  of  their 
various  lines  of  work.  There  were  agri- 
cultural college  exhibits  showing  activi- 
t-es  in  various  phases  of  dairy  work. 

Domestic  Science  Work. — The  wom- 
•ii! 's  side  of  the  dairy  farm  work  and 
mo:f  particularly  the  housekeeper's  use 
.»f  dairy  products  was  represented  in  a 
.series  of  domestic  science  demonstra- 
tions. A  complete  kitchen  equipment 
was  provided  and  daily  demonstrations 
were  given  by  representatives  of  the  do- 
mestic science  departments  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  colleges.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  taken  up  on  suc- 
cessive days  with  demonstrations  of  the 
operations  and  samples  handed  out  to 
the    visitors: 

Sour  Milk  Cooking,  by  Vermont  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Milk  Soups,  by  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Ohildren's    Diets,    by    Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

Pread  and  Rolls,  by  R.  I.  Agricultural 
Ciilege. 

f-alads   and  Deserts,  by  Maine   Agri- 
?iii;ural  College. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
The  growth  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  was  attested  by  the  exhibit  at  this 
show  which  filled  one  entire  building 
and  a  large  tent.  Work  demonstrated 
covered  market  garden  projects,  corn, 
potato,  pig  and  calf  growing  projects, 
garment  making,  canning,  poultry  rais- 
ing, bread  making,  etc.  In  the  judging 
contests,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
were  prominent  winners.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania team  consisting  of  Henry  and 
Ralph  Body  and  Edwin  Schearer,  of 
Berks  Co.,  won  first  in  poultry  judging. 
Henry  Body  won  the  Sweepstakes  prize 
in  this  event.  The  Morris  County,  N. 
J.,  team  consisting  of  R.  Savage,  D.  Hul- 
burt  and  A.  Sheerin,  won  first  in  pig 
judging,  Albert  Sheerin  taking  the 
Sweepstakes  prize.  The  top  prize  in 
judging  dairy  cattle  was  won  by  Merrill 
Tait,  of  Mercer,  Pa.  The  prize  was  a 
purebred  Holstein  bull  calf. 

Championship  awards  in  cattle  classes 
will  be  published  next  week. 


TREATMENT    OF   BLOAT 


A  very  successful  dairyman  gives  the 
following  remedy  for  bloated  cows:  Mix 
a  small  package  of  baking  soda,  such  as 
can  be  obtained  at  any  grocery  store,  in 
a  large  glass  of  water  and  drench  the 
oow  with  it  as  soon  as  possible,  giving 
the  entire  amount  in  one  dose.  A  bot- 
tle with  a  narrow  neck  is  best  for 
drenching.  After  drenching  the  cow, 
nake  a  straw  bit  of  rye  straw  about 
as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  smear  it  with 
8.()me  coal-tar  disinfectant  or  animal  dip 
and  place  it  in  the  cow's  mouth,  tying 
it  back  so  the  animal  cannot  get  rid  of 
it. 

The  baking  soda  acting  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  cow  helps  release  the  gas  and 
the  straw  bit  smeared  with  tar  makes 
the  cow  work  her  jaws  which  is  usually 
followed  by  belching  and  relief  from 
the  stomach.  It  is,  of  course,  always 
a  good  plan  to  send  for  a  competent 
veterinarian,  but  while  waiting  it  is 
well  to  try  the  remedy  described.  It 
cannot  pos.sibly  do  any  harm  and  it 
will  frequently  .save  the  animal. — J 
Raymond   Kcssler,   Chester  Co.,   Pa. 
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DISTILLERS 


Feed 

Yor 

Need" 


You  know  what  distillery  fed  cattle 
are— you  know  that  distillers*  grains 
are  bound  to  increase  your  milk  and 
butter  fat  production.  It  isn't  so 
much  the  cow,  but  the  FEED  that 
determines  your  results. 


30^  PROTEIN 
10^  FAT 
GUAtlANTEED 

Just  think!  Atlas  Distillers* 
Grains  contain  three  times 
the  protein  and  fat  of  corn, 
oats,  bran  and  barley— and 
—the  cost  is  much  smaller. 
You  cannot  afford  NOT  to 
feed  "ATLAS." 

FREE  SAMPLE 
Jual  addres*  a  postal  and  we'll  for* 
ward  a  liberal  sample.  See  for  yeur« 
self  what  Distillers'  aralns  are— you 
do  not  have  to  experiment  with  un- 
tried feeds.  ATLAS  DISTILLERS* 
GRAINS  positively  will  Increase 
your  results. 


NorlNC. 


:l>EOPlA,- 


\ILL- 
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ADDRESS: 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Co. 

PEIQPIA,  Not  Inc.  ILLINOIS 


13^^  /"•..«...,  bulls  backed  h.»  May  Rose.Glenwood. 
rve^.  VlUern.  gov.  oI  Chene.Sheet  Anchor*  Jessie 
families.    Prions  right   H.C.  Taylor,  Embreevllle,  Pa. 


A  ..».>k:.i^<.    Herd  eaUbllshed  32  years.  A.  R.  stock 

Ayr'' n ires    for  sale.    Inspeotloo  Invited. 

R.  TEMPLKTON  A  SONS.  Ulster.  Pa. 


T»_^.....r  r'nUroo  Both  sexes.  Fine  stock  of  the 
Jersey  V^alVeS  most  noted  pedlsrees  In  the 
world.       FRED.'.a.  W.  RCNK,  AUentown.  Pa 


Detflstcred  Holatela  and  Guerntrv  bulls  from 
^calves  to  serviceable  age.  250  animals  in  the  herd. 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS.    R.  D.  1     Harrlsbure.  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    »»°''^"^  Baieiist 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE.  COATESVILLE.TA. 

Milking  Shorthoros  iro»n'Srd°e'"o"  .c 

bogi.      C.  M.  Kennedy.    Ulster.     Bradford  Co..    Ps. 


KINS 

SAWS 


Clean  up  that 
Wood  Lot 


m. 


M 


4^' 


UCH  valuable  tim- 
ber and  fuel  for  this 
winter  is  on  your  place. 

Now  is  the  time  to  clear  it  up 
ready  for  spring  breaking.  It  is 
the  time  for  all  repair  work  on 
the  farm — for  the  use  of  ^oo/^  saws.  You  can  do  the 
work  25%  easier  than  you  have  thought 


m 


Atkins  sJeef  Cross-Cut  Saws 

cut  25%  more  timber  in  the  same  time 


tViroH^h  the  wood  withoiil  a  struggle.  It 
cuts  ribbon-like  sawdust — does  not  chexv 
away  the  wood.  The  "Scgiiient-tJround" 
blade    is    an    exclusive    Atkins    feature. 


The  Atkins  "Scgrmcnt-flroiind"  blade 
is  thicker  on  the  toolh-edgc  than  at  the 
iiack,  and  thinnest  at  the  center  of  the 
back.      The     blade     follows     the     teeth 

The  Finest  on  Earth 

The  Silver  Steel  is  as  fine  as  razor  steel,  tempered  exactly  right.  It  keeps  its  cut- 
ting edge  longest — sharpest.  Atkins  Cross-Cut  Saws — or  any  Atkins  saw,  and  there  is 
one  for  every  purpose — are  superior  to  any  others  in  Material,  Temper,  Grinding  and 
Polish.     If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you  let  us  know. 

FREE  OFFER 

Send  for  our  valuable  booklet,  "The  Saw  on  the  Farm."  Contains  informa- 
tion on  the  care  of  saws  and  many  short-cuts  in  farm  carpentry,  also  informa- 
tion about  Mill  Saws.  Every  farmer  should  have  one.  We  will  include  a 
strong,  handy  carpenter's  apron,  canvas,  sewed  doiiblc  stitch,  with  nail  pockets, 
etc.,  for  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.     Send  for  I'ree  Offer  L. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Company,  Inc. 

World's  Largest  Saw  Company  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertiser!". 
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That    Victor 

Trap  is  Earning 

Money  for 

Farmers 

Catching    Skunk 

THERE'S  a  quick  sale  for  fur  of  skunk  and  muskrat 

Get  busy  this  Fall  and  have  your  boy  set  a  dozen  Victor  traps  around 

the  farm  every  evening  right  along  till  Spring.      There's  plenty  of 

spare  time  in  winter  anyway. 

Some  farmers  make  several  hundred  dollars  at  it.  The  Victors  grab 
the  little  pests  by  the  leg  and  hold  them  tight. 

Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (You  can  get  them  from  any 
hardware  dealer.)  They  will  pay  for  themselves— and  a  good  profit 
besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Community  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

280  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tUttlDIAKV  OF  THI  AHIIIICAH  AOIII.  OHIM.  CO. 
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Wonfa  J—Honest^nergetic  Men 

^^  In  every  county  to  sell  our  bic  line  of 

Kooda  direct  to  tarmers.  EXPEKlENCfi  NOT 
NECESSARY.  We  (lUly  inutruct  you.  Farmers, 
Uborera,  meobanios.  or  any  men  willing  to  work 
can  make 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handUnff  our  big  sellers.  Ezolunlve  territory  given. 
We  (urnlsli  you  the  capital.  You  furnteh  the  team 
to  carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  Ixjaa  In  a  plea«ant, 
permanent  and  nrodtable  business.  Write  at  once 
lor  full  panloulara.   giving   age   and    occupation. 

THE   DUOFORM   COMPANY 
Dept.  3.     North  Java.  N.  Y, 


INDEPENDENCE  REWARD  THRIFT,  In  the  Sea- 
board Southpaiit.  Heal  farniN.  partly  cleared,  ready  for 
cultivation,  each  with  now  hoMHe,  barn.  well,  fresh  cow, 
two  pigs,  doien  chlrkoiis;  prices  and  tcririH  give  buyers 
benefit  Incrcaw^s  In  value  rrealf-d  by  their  presence  and 
labor.  Your  wicceHs  on  a  ."Aeaboiird  farm  means  more 
products  for  us  to  haul  to  markets.  Ho  we  give  you  help 
of  our  crop  experts  In  plantln«  plans  and  cultural  advice. 
Bend  today  for  free  copy  ^leaboard  .Magazine  and  full 
particulars  our  realy-to-cultlvate  farms. 
Address  B.  L.  HAMNER.  General  Development  Agent 
SBABORI)  AIR  I-INK  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
78a    Royster    HiilldlnK.   NORFOLK.  VA. 

"ROUGH  ON  RIT8''t?,M^e-.nThVb^o5^ 

Vab«atabl«  Exterminator.  Ends  I'ralrl*  Dogs,  Gophera, 
Oroniid  Uoga.  Cblpmonks,  Wvascln.  Boulrrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc  The  Recognised  Ktsjidard  Kxterminator 
at  Dmr  A Oonntry  Stores,  Ceoneiny  Bliaa  S6e.  60e 
nmall  iSo.  Used  the  World  Otc  r. .  fgecj  by  U.  H.  (Jov't 
^•■■h  M  Rata  NaMT  falla.    Rtftum  A.LL  SubtlUutes 
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ention    Penn.sylvania   Farmer 
when  writing  lo  advertisers 


I  Winter  Eggs  Pay  Best  | 

'  Bic  profits  are  made  on  eggs  in  the  winter,  ' 

'  Get  your  share  of  this  market  by  helping  ' 

■  the  pens^  to  help  you.      Feed   them  meat  J 
-  uieai.     iNuihiug  makes  for  profitable  layers  ' 

■  so  much  as  animal  food  riob  in  protein.  * 

•"Rarva"  Meat  Mealj 

I  contains  85  percent  protein,  7  per  cent  fat.  I 

I  Free  from  preservatives,  chemicals,  and  for-  I 

I  eign  matter.     It  inoreasea  vitality,  which  I 

I  makes  for  better  egg  production.  Thorough-  I 

I  Iv  dry,  ready  to  feed,  or  may   be  used  in  ■ 

I  the  maah  aa  you  prefer.  Sack  of  100  lbs.  I 

I  $4.00.    Send   for  free  sample  and  "Rarva"  ■ 

I  booklet,  I 

j  RICHMOND  ABATTOIR,    Richmond.  Va.  J 


■SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 


I 


Our  Special tiee  are 

FOULTKY.  EGGS.  CALVES. 

Dressed  Meats.  Nats  and  BuHer 

Get  Id  touch  with  us 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

a4  WMhlmtw  St  uti  Wm  WnMnttw  Mttt.Hw  York 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


White  Chinese  Geese  „i»i«o?SS.'»'JS:,? 


at  the  speelal  price  of  tS  per  pair ;  aex  and  qua 
anteed:  large  dock  to  select  from.  ~  ~  ~ 
Bpruoe  Farm,     HoweUa,  N.  Y. 


mouB    90-eit    atraln, 
_    tlltT  gui 
Geo.  E.  HOWELJ.. 


iiar- 


CHICKS 


tl3  per  100,— 155  per  »00 
Sflver  Laced  aod  white  Wyan- 
dott«fc  PaklB.  Ro«Ma  aa«  la. 

diaa  Runner  Dueka,  n  up. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.S0.PboentiTllle,Pa 


Eggs  Wanted 


HiKheat  prices  paM  for  fresb 

white  or  brown  egsa:  no  eom- 

mlaaloD.    Returns  mads  Immediately:  Refereoee:  Cba- 


i?,*S'.?5*'  PhoenU  NaUonal  Banks.'     BLAINWdOD 
FARMS.  Ine.,         8S0  East  Urd  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 


(  hpstnuts,  shellbarks  (hick  ry  nuts),  live  and  dressed 
'."?J.''.'.';^'v''*'^''''-  '""'"y  e«K«  WM .  H.  COHKN  A  CO. 
i2!)  Washington  Htrpct,  New  York  City 


EGGS,  Etc. 


— Small  conslRnments  from 
producers  In  your  lerrltory 
brluK  very  attractive  prices.    Returns  day  of 
arrival     Refer  to  Dunn  or  Hradstreet. 

H  lUTTER  t  EGG  CO..    170  Duint  St..    New  Yorli  N.  Y 


r^r*r>lr^«-^to  ?"""  •"»*'  Oolden  Camplnes. 
L^OCKcrClS  iDdlao  Runner  and  Buff  Or- 
■    n   ^.  »^-«  Pington  Ducks,  $1  A  93.  sMh. 


(.  a.  TANOKR. 


York  Springs.  Pa. 


»-,,=  ; ^-Vir^-  In  lots  of  f ITS  or  more. 

BRUBAKER  BROS,  R.  3.  M  Iffllnlown.    Pa. 

?^'E  JO?"'    DRRSSBD  POULTRY   and    KGG8  to 

^^17?^"  "    HONSOR     Reading  Terminal  Market 
Pblladelpbia,   Pa. 


?'.*w^*,  *;«•'*•'•!  '*  utility  cockerels  of  Marcb  AApr . 
HIdrl  view  Poultry  Pami.         no»17     Mt.Betbel  Pa 


Wanted  Aff«nls  ^'^'^U ''"'""«'*'  Account  Books. 
Tw.u!X  *?JtI- T  f^HlS."  ?•"•' BUl  Profits  Budustve 
Territory.  Address  L.  L.  Syphers,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


'T^ofijtrp 


MAKING   THE   LAYERS   LAY 


OConchulotl  from  the  first  page.) 
a  (lay.  Hot  water  is  given  in  the  morn- 
ing and  again  at  noon  if  the  morning 
water  is  frozen,  hut  as  a  usual  thing  the 
hot  water  is  only  needed  in  the  early 
morning.  When  hot  water  is  supplied 
it  should  not  be  put  into  the  pans  until 
after  the  hens  are  thru  scratching,  as 
they  rarely  seek  water  till  after  they 
are  thru  feeding,  and  if  placed  in  the 
pans  early  in  the  morning  it  will  be 
frozen  or  at  least  chilled  by  the  time 
the  hens  are  ready  for  it.  In  summer, 
cold  water  is  supplied  three  times  a  day. 
Adjusting  the  Bation 

The  young  pullets  are  very  gradually 
introduced  to  the  laying  mash  and  as  a 
usual  thing  smaller  quantities  of  feed 
are  given  and  the  mash  is  not  made 
quite  so  rich,  say  one-half  the  amounts 
of  linseed  meal  and  gluten  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  beef  scraps.  Fully  a 
month 's  time  is  taken  to  bring  the 
young  pullets  to  full  strength  rations. 
If  they  do  not  then  give  a  reasonable 
production  the  linseed  meal,  gluten  and 
beef  scraps  are  increased  somewhat.  Af- 
ter the  desired  ])roduction  is  obtained 
the  feed  mixture  is  brought  back  to 
normal,  as  feeding  heavily  of  over-rich 
mixtures  for  any  length  of  time  will 
only  defeat  the  purpose  in  view. 

Pullets  are  never  fed  to  induce  egg 
production  until  they  are  at  least  six 
months  old.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
pullet  must  be  in  a  fairly  fat  condition 
before  a  steady  egg  production  can  be 
expected.  Therefore,  the  first  effort  is 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
amount  of  fat.  An  average  production 
of  .lO  percent  is  considered  very  good 
and   when  ]>roduction  goes  much  above 

f)>ia    fTio    -foofliTKr    iq    rn<1ii<>Arl      for    ovtrn- 

ordinary  production  is  only  had  at  the 
expen.se  of  future  production,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  endeavor  to  have  a  re- 
gular egg  supply. 

Litter  of  whole  wheat  straw  is  kept 
on  the  floor  about  6  inches  deep  all  the 
time.  It  is  necessary  to  rake  this  straw 
up  to  the  front  of  the  house  quite  fre- 
quently because  the  hens,  when  scratch- 
ing, face  the  windows  and  move  all  the 
litter  to  the  back  of  the  house,  leaving 
the   front  of  the  floor  bare. 

The  droppings  boards  arc  cleaned 
every  day  and  the  entire  house  is  clean- 
ed once  a  month  in  winter,  when  the 
hens  are  confined  to  the  house,  and 
once  in  six  weeks  during  summer  when 
the  hens  have  free  range.  At  each 
cleaning  the  droppings  board  and  nests 
are  sprayed  with  a  good  coal  tar  solu- 
tion to  prevent  pests.  The  bottom  of 
the  roosts  and  nests  are  frequently 
painted  with  lice  paint.  The  houses  are 
fumigated  with  a  gas  once  each  year 
when  empty. 

A  number  of  large  colony  hou.ses 
about  the  size  of  one  pen  of  the  house 
described  have  been  erected.  Most  of 
the  hens  are  housed  in  these  during 
the  two  or  three  hottest  summer  months 
and  allowed  free  range. 


FALL    HOUSE-CLEANINQ    ON    THE 
POULTRY  PLANT 


Aa  the  frosty  nights  and  crisp  days 
jiroclaim  the  approach  of  Autumn,  the 
"chicken  farmer"  begins  to  set  his 
lioiise  in  order  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  greatest  ])rf>fits  from  eggs  come 
from  tlio.sc  which  are  laid  during  the 
fail  and  in  the  winter  and  the  wise  jioul- 
tryman  sees  to  it  that  his  birds  are  in 
the  best  of  health  and  that  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  make  for  comfort 
and  well-being  during  this  season. 

The  individual  birds  themselves  must 


show     indications     of     laying     abilii 
whether  they  be  hens  or  pullets.  Hei, 
in  picking  out  old  birds  to  be  held  o?^ 
another  season  or  in  choosing  the  po 
which   will  fill  up  the  ranks,  it  ig  ^^ 
essary  to  give  some  thought  and  atu 
tion   to   the   physical    characteristic,^ 
they  indicate  laying  ability. 

Personally,   the    writer    does   not  V 
iieve  that  there  is  any  character  orj 
of  characters  which   can    be    used  ai 
reliable  gauge  of  fecundity,  or  in  otlit, 
words,  will  indicate  exactly,  or  nearly 
the  number  of  eggs  which  each  bird»i[ 
lay    in    a    certain    period.      However 
have  found,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
all  original  in  this  discovery,  that,  wjuj 
choosing   pullets,   those   which  are  wt| 
grown,   covered   with   plenty  of  mug{|^ 
with  bright  clear  eye  and  medium  su, 
of  comb  usually  make  the  best  layen 
Birds   which   are  poor  in  flesh   after  i 
summer  on  range,  or  show  lack  of  coi 
stitutional  vigor,  are  always  culled  out 

In  regard  to  the  old  birds  which  ttt 
to  be  saved  for  breeders,  constitutiomi 
vigor  plays  a  most  important  part.  Bitii 
which  cannot  stand  up  under  the  straii 
of  the  previous  heavy  laying  perioj 
.should  never  be  saved  for  breeders.  Ii 
has  been  found  by  poultrymen  that  tht 
late  molters  are  as  a  rule  the  best  layen. 
As  an  example  of  this,  I  might  cite  tin 
experience  of  myself  and  another  poul 
tryman  this  summer.  On  the  first  c! 
August  we  culled  out  fifty  percent  ofi 
flock  of  over  600  hens,  using  conditioi 
with  regard  to  the  molt  and  constitu 
tional  vigor  as  a  basis  for  our  selectioi 
The  late  molters  were  kept,  but  thi 
early  ones  which  were  thru  or  nearlj 
thru  the  process  were  taken  out.  Yetii 
spite  of  the  heavy  percentage  of  culli 
the  flock  production  fell  only  twenty 
eggs,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  totil 
production. 

I  always  plan  to  select  my  birds  foi 
the  winter's  laying  by  the  first  of  No 
vem'ber.  The  pullets  which  were  hatched 
in  late  March  and  April  arc  beginning 
to  sliow  signs  of  layiiiir  and  an  occnsinnjl 
egg  or  two  is  found  on  the  range.  It  i» 
best  to  get  the  birds  into  the  new  quar 
ters  for  a  few  weeks  before  they  start  ii 
full  laying  in  order  to  give  them  i 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  their  net 
surroundings.  It  also  gives  one  an  0|v 
l)ortunity  to  observe  the  individual! 
more  closely,  removing  any  which  do  no; 
give  promise  of  rounding  into  condi 
tion  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  A  biri 
which  does  not  get  well  started  to  hy 
ing  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  wil 
not  begin  to  pay  for  her  board  unti! 
spring  and  it  is  an  expensive  propositioi 
to  feed  and  care  for  these  drones  during 
the  winter. 

The  poultry  houses  themselves  niim 
be  gone  over  and  given  a  thoro  cleaniif 
and  disinfecting.  In  this  section  of  tii 
country  chicken  pox  has  not  been  verj 
prevalent  until  the  past  month.  Takii{ 
out  the  old  litter  and  spraying  tk 
house  with  some  good  disinfectant  i»  • 
necessary  precautionary  measure  against 
this  contagious  disease,  and  is  si* 
beneficial  in  keeping  roup  and  cankf 
out  of  the  flock  later  in  the  season.  K 
I  could  only  spray  my  houses  once  • 
year,  I  would  choose  the  fall  as  the  tin» 
for  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  niotl 
necessary  and  important  operations  to 
be  carried  on  on  the  poultry  plant  >' 
this  season  of  the  year.  Any  good  di' 
infectant  will  do  the  work,  but  be  snf 
that  you  do  a  thoro  job  and  reach  everj 
nook   and    cranny    that    might    make  * 

good  home  for  a  family  of  germs. 

So,  the  fall  house-cleaning  on  th' 
poultry  plant  includes  culling  out  th' 
immature  pullets  and  the  low  prodi" 
ing  hens,  and  cleaning  out  the  housf' 
which  the  selected  birds  will  occupj' 
Give  your  best  birds  a  good  home,  Mr 
Poultry  man,  and  watch  them  work  f"' 
you  at  a  time  when  eggs  are  aim"!' 
worth  their  weight  in  gold. — Roy  Fostrt 
Irvin,  New  Jersey. 


October  28,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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EEVIVINO    THE    OLD    TIME 
LITERARY  SOCIETY 


The  old  time  literary  society  is  be- 
ing revived  to  some  extent  in  this  sec- 
tion in  the  rural  school  houses. 

In  our  district  the  society  meets  every 
two  weeks  in  the  evenings  during  the 
sehool  term.  The  evenings  spent  at  the 
society  are  beneficial  and  afford  pleas- 
ant pastime  for  long  Winter  evenings. 

The  school  children,  young  people  and 
parents  all  take  part  in  the  exercises,  of 
singing,  recitations,  select  readings,  es- 
gavs,  dialogues,  music,  debating  and  oc- 
casionally a  short  play. 

Twice  last  season  the  meeting  was 
made  of  especial  interest  to  the  men 
and  boys,  interested  in  farming,  by 
having  the  county  agent  present  to  make 
addresses  in  addition  to  the  regular 
program.  The  county  agent  gave  illus- 
trated lectures  on  how  conditions  can 
be  bettered  on  the  farm. 

On  one  occasion  the  supervisor  of 
agriculture  in  an  adjoining  township's 
flrst-class  high  school  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  showing  the  school  boys  who 
were  finishing  their  common  school 
course  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
taking  the  agricultural  course  in  the 
township  high  schools. 

The  society  al.so  paves  the  way  for 
the  teacher  to  be  more  successful.  By 
being  together,  the  teacher  and  parents 
get  better  acquainted  and  understand 
each  other  better.  In  case  the  teacher 
lives  too  far  away  to  get  to  the  society, 
she  spends  the  night  with  some  of  her 
pttpils.  The  teacher  helps  carry  on  the 
society  by  drilling  the  very  small  pupils 
for  recitations   and   short  dialogues. 

The  township  furnishes  the  fuel  for 
heating  the  house  for  the  meetings,  the 
directors  say  they  are  glad  to  know  of 
the  society,  and  that  more  of  the  school 
houses  should  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  society  has  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  elects  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  and  janitor. 
Critics  are  appointed  at  each  meeting. 
A  committee  of  three  make  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  next  meeting.  New  offic- 
ers are  elected  at  every  fourth  meeting. 
—Society  Member,  Westmoreland  Co., 
Penna. 


ment,  as  you  call  it,  pays  better  returns 
than  any  other  investment  made  on  the 
farm." 

This  set  me  to  thinking.  I  saw  that 
this  man  was  enriched,  both  mentally 
and  materially,  thru  the  reading  of  hooks, 
magazines  and  journals.  He  lia<l  re 
ceived  new  ideas  and  experiences  from 
these  journals  and  had  capitalized  them. 
Incidentally  he  also  broadened  himself 
and  enlarged  his  view  of  life  and  be- 
came a  cultured  person  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  farmer  more  than  any  other  class, 
perhaps,  needs  the  stock  of  new  ideas, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  culture  obtain- 
able from  books,  magazines,  and  his 
own  trade  publications,  the  agricultural 
journals.  It  will  enable  him  to  farm 
his  land  better  and  more  profitably,  and, 
what  is  worth  far  more,  it  will  enable 
him  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  values 
of  life. — Leonard  F.  Strickler. 


"UNCLE  AMOS"  CRITICISED 


THE   FARMER'S    LIBRARY    TABLE 


Some  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
wide-awake  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  farm  is  situated  in  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  Lebanon  valley.  All  his 
buildings  are  modern  and  up-to-date; 
his  farm  is  nicely  fenced  and  free  from 
weeds;  his  house  is  large  and  beautiful 
and  is  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences; and  he  farms  practically  and 
scientifically  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  the  most, 
however,  was  his  library  table.  Not 
the  table  itself  but  what  was  on  it. 

As  I  entered  the  room  I  saw  a  large 
book-case  well  stocked  with  books, 
many  of  which  were  on  agricultural 
topics.  There  were  also  some  on  history, 
fiction,  etc.,  and  all-in-all  it  was  a  well- 
rounded-out  library.  My  attention  was 
soon  drawn  to  a  massive  table  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  was  liter- 
ally covered  with  magazines  and  jour- 
nals. 

1  asked  my  host  if  he  didn't  think 
he  was  investing  rather  liberally  in 
magazines  and  books. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I  don't.  They 
are  not  luxuries  to  us,  but  necessities. 
The  farmer  now-a-days  should  be  as 
cultured  as  any  one  else.  He  needs  it. 
It  makes  him  a  better  farmer  and  a  bet- 
tir  citi/en.     I   believe  that   this  invest 


May  I  be  permitted  to  criticise  a  por- 
tion of  "Uncle  Amos'  "  otherwise 
splendid  article  on  taxation,  appearing 
in  your  issue  of  October  7?  Uncle  Amos 
writes,  "The  old  world  has  always  been 
strugglin'  to  get  rid  of  carryin'  the 
load  of  aristocracy  and  landlords,  who 
have  lived  for  generations  on  the  toil 
of  others.  We  in  this  country  don't  have 
yet  any  such  conditions  of  landlordism, 
or  any  such  classes  of  aristocracy,  but 
we  are  developing  a  system  of  bureau- 
cracy which  promises  to  become  just  as 
burdensome." 

I  quite  agree  with  his  picture  of  old 
world  conditions,  but  I  differ  from  him 
on  conditions  here.  To  my  mind,  we 
already  have  an  aristocracy  far  richer 
and  more  disdainful,  and  a  landlord  sys- 
tem more  conscienceless  and  merciless, 
than  anything  the  old  world  has  produc- 
ed. 

The  land  systems  of  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds  differ  in  no  essential 
particular.  Legal  sanction  is  givvn  ir. 
both  cases  to  the  collection,  by  a  few 
members  of  society,  of  the  values  whicli 
are  created,  and  should,  by  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  justice,  be  col- 
lected by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many. 

To  acquire  a  just  and  moral  title,  the 
individual  must  prove  that  the  thing  in 
question  is  the  product  of  his  own  toil, 
or  the  gift  of  others,  or  that  he  h-as 
rendered  service  of  some  kind  in  ex- 
change. The  landlord,  as  a  landlord, 
can  lay  no  claim  to  the  collection  of 
land  values  by  any  or  all  of  the  three 
tests   of   i>rivate    ownership. 

Land,  wherever  people  congregate,  im 
mediately  takes  on  a  value  over  and 
above  any  natural  fertility  it  may  pos- 
sess. This  is  what  is  known  as  land  or 
site  value,  and  this  is  the  value  which 
our  idiotically  criminal  laws  permit 
private  individuals  to  collect  and  retain 
for  their  own  use.  It  seems  almost  like 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  repeat 
such  easily  discernible  truths,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  many  citizens  do  not 
attach  enough  importance  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

With  aibout  two-thirds  of  the  land  in 
these  good  old  United  States  unused,  we 
find  that  the  prices  demanded  of  produc- 
ers by  the  owners  for  permission  to  use 
is  fully  up  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the 
price  demanded  by  the  owners  of  Old 
World  land.  Does  this  not  present  a 
problem  which  merits  serious  considera 

tionf 

This  beautiful  land  system  of  ours  is 
working  toward  an  aristocracy  and  a 
landlordism  in  all  our  crowded  communi 
ties  that  will  scvmeday  become  unbcar- 
al)le.  vV'hat  are  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  doing  to  head  off  the  catas- 
trophe? Aristocracy  and  landlordism 
must  be  aJbolished  some  time.  Why  not 
start  now? — Oliver  McKnight,  Philadel- 
phia Tonnty,  Pa. 


Lasting  Wear  and  Satisfaction 

What  makes  rubber  arctics,  boots  and  shoes  wear  out? 
Second-hand  rubber  loaded  down  with  compounds  and     I 
cheap  workmanship  will  wreck  any  pair  of  boots  before 
you  get  your  money's  worth. 

Every  Lambert ville  arctic,  boot  or  shoe 
is  made  of  fresh,  tough  rubber  and  stands 
the  hardest  wear  you  can  give  it. 

I/VMBERTVILLE 

*^UBBER  FOOTWEAR* 

Is  made  in  four  brands.  The  "Snag-Proof,"  shown 
above,  has  seven  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber  ground 
into  the  heavy  sail  duck,  which  make  it  durable  and 
free  from  cracks  and  leaks.  "Redskin"  Is  all  long- 
wearing  red  rubber.  "L"  brand  has  duck  vamp. 
"  Lamco"  is  pure  gum,  ribbed. 

There  is  a  Lambertville  dealer  near  you.  If  you 
don't  locate  him,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.    Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertrille,  N.  J. 


the"TALE''o^APIG 

rrrr5%    WRITE   FOR  IT 


ftfe'/ 


V^i'J 


This  tnappy,  liitU  atery  hai 
•ome  money-makinc  poioler*  i 
it's  kiglily  iBlereslinf,  (re*. 
Gel  it.  Alio  receive  rartiev 
lara  about  ibe  widely  known 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iroo  Hoi  Troatha,  etc. 

Learn  how  550O0  tariBera  are 

Boostintf  Profits  and  Elimi- 

■atintf  Diaeaae    by    faedint 

ikair    atock    oookaii    laeJ.       A 

■  kaa  a  kundrad  ueea  oo  iKe  farm.     Wri«e  ua. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  621  Tecnmaeh,  Michi^aa 


eooke 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tloalns  animals  trapped.     Don't  delay 
for  we  bave  only  a  few  tboosand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  shippers. 
Bach  Fnr  Co. ,     Depl.  D  New  York  City 


No.10  Kanawha  Pump 

is  the  one  you  want 

No.  10,  thelftteatmodelof  our  popular 
Horae  Shoe  Hrand  Wooden  Pumps. 
The  pump  that  ia  more  easily  opera- 
ted and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  \og  pump  and  the 
"Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  feature*  of  iron 
pumps. 

When  repairinir  ts  required  -  though 
seldom  neceeaary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removins  the 
pump  f  roui  weU. 

It  has  7  z  7 head,  closed  brackets  to  keep 
out  Bticka  and  atones,  long  stroke,  8  inch 
Doreelain-lined  cylinder  with  braaa  bucket 
fitted  with  beat  leather  cups,  and  remov- 
•Na  braaa  check  vrIvo  with  brass  scat. 
It  is  adapted  (or  wells  10  to  60  feet  deep. 

Write  for  prices. 

KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
Baltimore,  Md.        U.  S.  A. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OT   T  AWa       I.  AT  I    ST        OI    SK    N 


^^^^^^^  Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Ma»- 
'^St^KM^^^^^  sive.  Built  to  laflt;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uwes  Cheapcut  Fuel. 
Pull  V  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  *  WloiltHm  Trlml.  Kmmf  Tmrmm.  Sizes 
m  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiog.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Ouarantee.  Most  practlMl  engins 
ever  built.       Ennine  book   free.       A  Postal  brings  It. 

THK  OTTAWA  WANUrACTURINO  CO., 
1901  King  Otraat,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


H 

A 


HAY      T'.  -^ 

W.  0.  POWER  fc  CO.  W1  W.  33  $t.  N(w  Vsrk  H 
ate  the  largest  handlers  of  oommtaslon  hay  ^ 
in  (treater  New  York:  If  you  have  hay  tod  to-  " 
noseofoommunloate  with  them.  T 

^       HAY  — T 


V  Oatee-Stoel  PosUj-Barpwirj.  _ 

,   p.r  rM  op      0.1  U-  Book  and  SMipU  to  »a«l. 

THE  BROWN  FCNCC  *  JfJlK  «2:ohi. 
Dapt.  121  -        Cla»slan4.  Ohia 


From  Produotr  to  Continor  DIroot 


Tbouaands  of  Tons  of 


TlfiMthy 
Clovar 


HAY 


MIxad  mn4 
AHaHa 


Apple  Barrels  28c  "tSSSSiir^    -what   you 

-<h6uld  Know  About    The  Barter   A  16  page  bookM 
free  to  the  Or ower. send  for  copy  today.     ,  .^., 

|!f;on  MILLKW.      lU.^a  o  Oermantown   Ats..  P^H» 


The  Modern  Promised  Land '« »,J;^-^ v';.'}-"",';.!;:^ 
("orn  Whrat.  (Invnr.  Alfalfa.  Mild  cllmalc  No  crop 
falhires  Alluvial  soil  Land  of  Opportunity.  1h«o -east 
M  isHoiirl  C.  F.  Bruton  Rill  EtUti  I  Inmtminl  Ci.,$lkittM  Mi. 


Ready  to  be  marketed,  carefully 'graded  and  In- 
All  kinds  of  grain  In  solid  or  mixed  oars 


speeted. 
Wrl( 


rite  us  today  tor  prices.       PikSM'  C>  ipiniw  An'i 
4  CarsD  CssstT,  IBI.         W  Natli  S«Sit  Aatan.  N.  V. 


HAY 


Ship    To   The  Old  RelUhle   House 
Daniel  McCaffray's  Sans  Ca. 
mn  wikttii  BMt.  ratiksnit  ra. 


E LEASE  mrrtlon  P»nniiyl»aiila  Parnief  J**"" 
writlnR  to  our  advert  l.ara.  They  want  •"  •«•'"• 
■  nd  wa  want  them  >  o  knowOiatj^ou^aadU^IIJ 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


Incresftc  the  valve  el  year  laB4 
by  UBina  JACK^WN'S  Drsin  Tile. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
aud    ii.aue  fertile 

with  ou   tile     \\  e  arc  also  maniifarturers  of  Hollow  Brirk  and   hlooks. 

Healers  In  ^e»er  1  tie.  Hue  l.ltiliiK  and   HuUders'  Supplies.    Write  for 

our  rataloauo"  l«encl>l»  on  Drainage  and  How  to  L>raln. 

JOHN  H   JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Int.,    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALIANY  .HEW  YORK 


nM 


\S:'4 


,.■  >.,' 


te;  il 


I 

J>'' 

Vf 


12—312 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


Your  Live  Stock  WiU 
Pay  Big  Profits 

if  you  will  do  your  part.  When  you  move  your  stock  from  pasture 
to  bam — change  from  juicy  green  feed  to  dry  feed— you  always  expect 
trouble.  Change  of  feed — lack  of  exercise  and  confinement — produce 
constipation  and  other  disorders,  which  mean   loss  and  worry  to  you. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

will  positively  keep  your  stock  in  prime  condition  at  little  cost.    It  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite—improves dieestion— expels  intestinal  worms— regulates  the  bowels— makes 
stock  healthyand  productive. 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

exterminates  lice  and  ticks— kills  disease  germs— keeps  pens  and  stables 

sweet,  clean  and  sanitary.     Absolutely  safe  and  pleasant. 
Our    dealer    in  your  town    has    instructions    to  supply    you  with 

Pratts    Preparations    under    our    square-deal  _  guarantee — 

"Your  money  back   if   YOU  are  not  aatUfud" — the 

guarantee  that  ha«  stood  for  nearly  SO  years.  ^, 

JS  H'rite  for  (ft  pagf  Stock  liook-I'REE.  .^h    C 

*  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  ^  f  ^ 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


LweStoek 


CASTRATION    OF    PIGS,    CALVES 
AND  SHEEP 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Prevent  injuries  to  your  fruit  trees  NOW 
—don't  have  them  mrdled  and  killed  by 
mice  or  rabbits  this  winter.  Put 
an  inexpensive 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH  GUARD 

around  each  one.  Can  be  set  tip  to  a  moment  and 
taken  off  next  tprinE.  Oalvanlzed— lasts  for  years. 
Write  (or  sizes  and  pricei. 

WKIGHT  WIRE  CO..  DcpbU.       W«rc«t.r.  Matt. 


MARJflfRi"'^^^^' 


JDOFING 


I  Hogs  ^"Tankage! 


^iiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

Thrive 
•n 

Tankage  builds  big  frames  to 

_      carry    fattening.      Experiment  _ 

=      station  reports  show  that  tank-  r 

E      age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  5 

5      feed  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  carefully  sterilized,    especially    pre-  ^ 

S  pared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  E 

S  money  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  ~ 

S  manufacturer  and  save  money.     Prices  ^ 

S5  on  r«»quPBt.  ■— 

E    O.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,     Philadelphia,  Pa.    E 
nillilllillilllllllllilllllllllillllllllliillllllT 


I         "The  Best"  | 

E  Greatest  strength  and  durability.  E 

=  Ten  years  guarantee  if  directions  E 

E  are  followed.  Painted  occasionally  it  E 

E  will  last  twenty  years.      Comes  in  E 

=  three    thicknesses.  = 

SS              Atk  your  dealer  or  tor  Ue  ua  for  frte  S 

S              boo\let  and  tamplea.  £1 

i  C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP.  E 

E  22  S.Marshall  St.        Phila.,  Pa.  E 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiff 


OLLINS*  JERSEY  REDS 


Put  bigger  pronts  In  your    f 
t>*nk—a,n<l  more  potasb  In    if 
,  your  soil.       New  Pig  Book 
,  tells  how— FREE. 


-< 


for  big 
proms 


A.  J.  Collins  tk  Son 
Box  12,  Moorestown.NJ 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Malted  free  to  any  a4dr«»  br 
the  AntbOT 

R  CUT  GLOVER  CO.  Jnc 
118  West  3Ist  Street,  New  York 


MERIDALE 
BERKSHIRES 

Large    hfdUiy,  prolific.       Bred  and  developed   under 
practical  farming    conditiont.     Foundation  »tock   alwavt 
Aoareaa 


lor   aaie. 


AVER  A    McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


II  MIIMdIHIUIIHIHIIimtlMIMIMa 


MltMtttlllll  IHIf  IHHtlM'  IMIII IHII  lltWHtMIMO 


LAKESIDE   BERKSHIRES 

service  boars,  tsll  Kills  and  young  pigs  for  sale.  Sstis- 
faetlon  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices 
Tsry  ressonable.       H.  ORIMSUAW.    North  Ksst,  Pa. 


Chetter  Whitts  A  0. 1.  C's.  f^\'^:  ^ISS. 

H?.°.t.1'?  ??*•  dellverv  gu  aranteed.  ENTERPRISE 

DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn.    Prop..  Troy.  Pa. 

9>w{nA  1^-    ^-  Chinas.  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 
owiuc  Largs  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
P.  P.  HAMILTON.  Cochranvllle.  Pa. 


O   I.e.  Swine  «?«*'*•  oOeronbosrs.  gilts*  pigs 
™^\V^%.^=L  Am  going  to  move  and  raiist  s«II 

WILL  H.  TOPE  Carrollton,    Ohio. 


R*»ff  Rprlc^]^Irp«s  PiK'iotoUwits.  old. choice 
xvcg.  uerKSiiircs  rtralns.flne  lndlvlduali.$I2 
»P»lr. J.  A.  LONG.       YORK.  PA 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

All  ages.    Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 
J.  A.  BOAK,  Route  4.        NEWCASTLE,    PA. 


R#»rlfiBViir«»o'7f'^P*c<«lP'^ce-8.  10  4  12  weeks  old 

Jjcril»uirr.>  Duke  of  Sussex  6  utraln. 

SUSSEX  BERKSHIRE  FARM.  Dagsboro.  Del 


F>lirof»«  Choice  spring  Iwars.  Booking  orders  for 
A-f  uiucs  bred  gilts.  Fall  pIrb  mated  not  akin.  Pedi- 
grees furnished :  wrlt«  I.I)  Jackson. R.D  10  Van  Wert.O 


Registered    Berkshire.s 

EDWIN  B.  MAULR. Coatesvllle,    Pa. 

OT    C    Pia<s    ""*'"■    ^ 
.  X.  V^.  ri]i,'S  weeks  old 


BRDBAKER  BROS., 


Strain,  SO.  each  when  8 
Reel«tered  free. 
R.  2.       MIffllntown..      Pa 


2000  Fprrpf  a  ^^"7  hustle  rats  and  rabbits 
xuuu  rtrreiS  Prlcellst  a  booklet  mailed  free. 
N.  E.  KNAPP.  ROCHESTER.  OHIO. 


LWAYS    mention  PennsylTnnia  Farmw 
^when  wrtting  to  our  advertisers.     This   wiD 
iasur*     von     orofnp<    att^n'ion     •nd    •..rviro    |  L.  T.  LECKY 


r 

I  Serviceable  Boere— Bred  gilts.  ^^ 

I  J.  CARL  JKWBTT.  Mason  Mich. 


LARQE   BERKSHIRES  AT  HIOHWOOD 

..  _^**'J.S  «'!'''"  ■°'''  *  Kansas  customer  for  (26.00. 
shown  by  him  there  this  fall,  was  first  prUe  and  Cham- 

go^n^eTg  U?S7krnd^""'  *""  *"**  ""•  ""  -'•■  ■^»'«  »"« 
H  C.AH.  B.  HARPKNDINO,  Bo»  46.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg. 


Prolific  Poland  Chinas  e'^l'h°erJSc" ''ig 


tried  sows,  from  best  strains  of  big  type  breeding' 

R.   H.  LYLfc,,  R.  No.  1,        CADIZ,  OHIO 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  ^ftrow' 

Price  pair  not  akin,  $50  ,  May  farrow.  Price  pair  $4o' 
Guar,  satisfaction.  Jay  Mllum,  R.  D.  1 ,  Sycamore  OWo! 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldest  breeder  in  the 
state.  Pedigreed 

stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington.  Ohto.Sec.  D 


CHESHIRES   ?;^^  ^*S,»^,"  P"""     Youngsters 

FRPn  w    r-»ui-.         tn«t  will  please  you. 

FRED  W    CARD,  SVLVANIA,    PENNA 


Registered  Berk.shires  SJnTblJfhseTL'i^S 

P--"^  W.  J.  McCONNELL:'^te?^5?'!?r 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berlwhires  a'-^sji^- 

teed  or  no  pay.  W.  8.  JOHNSON.    bS^wSTpS: 


Bellevue  FarmDurooj  ^S^g'SffA SS 

Apr,  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood.  C?iy^|s*S!B 


old. 
ft'om 
,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  £•«••''•?  by  000  lb.  Joe  6333.  from  good 
•.«V  A!°^*r^Al^,*  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.  $7 

*""•  C  E.  CAS8EL,  R.D.I.  BersheyT  Pa 


Larft  BSrkthirS  Swins  J^««<«'«re(l  mgh  Grade 
S^\tT,  ""I. """ ■  "WinB  Prioe*  rfioeonable.  Write 


HOME  FARM. 


Center  Valley.   Pa. 


Hamphire   Boars  l?'** ,"«"«)  beauties  ser- 

ta«.^  >  . n  _     vicable  age  and  yoimger 

LoCTist  I*wn  Farm,  Box  2,  Blrd-ln-Hand.  Pa. 


October  28,  I9ig 

posed.     Pull   them  out,  pulling  out  the 

entire  cord   rather   than  cutting  it  off 

Thoroly    disinfect    the   two   holes   from 

which  the  testicles  have  been  removed 

It  is  well  to  have  prepared  clean,  dry 

quarters  in  which  to  place  the  animals 

after    they   have    been    castrated.     All 

•  unnecessary  disturbances  of  the  aninialg 

Be    your    own    veterinarian    when    it   after  they  have  been   castrated   should 

comes    to   castrating    pigs,    calves    and   be  avoided. — ^F.  i 

shoep.    All  farmers  raising  these  classes 

of    live    stock   should    learn    castration.       „„ ^^^  , , 

^.  ...  ^-     1        ■       ,  WHEN  THE  PIGS  ARE  WEANED 

The   operation   is   comparatively  simple 

and     may     be     learned     by     any     one  ,| 

with  very  little  instruction  and  The  weaning  period  is  a  critical  one 
practice.  The  reasons  for  castrating  in  the  young  pig's  life.  Some  farmers 
domestic  animals  are  to  increase  fatten-  wean  their  pigs  entirely  too  young.  A. 
ing  ability,  to  modify  the  quality  of  pig  is  not  ready  to  depend  altogether  on 
meat,  to  secure  docility  and  prevent  re-  feed  from  the  trough  before  it  is  at  least 
production.  ten  weeks  old,  altho  it  may  seem  pre 

The  best  time  to  castrate  is  in  the  vious  to  that  time  that  it  is  not  get 
fall  and  spring  of  the  year.  During  ting  much  sustenance  from  its  mother, 
the  summer,  flies  are  apt  to  infest  the  But  that  little  helps  wonderfully,  there- 
wound.  Do  not  castrate  on  a  damp,  fore  the  mothers  should  be  so  fed  that 
rainy  day.  The  only  instrument  nee-  they  will  keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk 
essary  is  a  castrating  knife.  It  should  until  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  depend 
be  made  of  good  steel  so  that  it  wiil  fully  upon  themselves.  Pigs  that  have 
keep  a  sharp  edge.  A  bucket  contain-  learned  to  eat  freely  can  safely  be 
ing  a  3  percent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  weaned  earlier  than  those  that  have 
or  some  other  good  disinfectant,  and  a  never  been  given  a  feeding  pen  of  their 
good  supply  of  clean  soft  rags  or   cot-    own. 

ton,  is  all  the  material  that  is  needed.  In  all  cases,  circumstances  will  have 
It  is  very  necessary  that  everything  to  govern  to  a  great  extent  the  age  at 
handled  in  this  operation  be  clean.  The  which  the  pigs^re  weaned,  but  the  mig- 
hands  should  be  thoroly  cleaned  and  be-  take  should  not  be  made  of  weaning 
fore  cutting  the  knife  should  be  dipped  them  too  soon.  Some  farmers  lot  them 
into   the  disinfectant.  wean  themselves,  but  if  the  sows  are  to 

In  the  case  of  pigs  the  best  time  to  raise  two  litters  a  year  this  method  of 

castrate  is  between  six  and  eight  weeks  weaning  will  not  do,  for  the  sows  must 

of  age.     At  this  time  the  pigs  will  be   be  bred  at  a  certain  time.  Where  the  lit- 

9mall  enough   to  render  the   task   more    ters  are  large  the  pigs  are  not  so  large 

in  size  at  a  certain  age  as  when  the  lit- 

r^J|@JJ  ters  are  smaller,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
;*^H  a  good  plan  to  take  away  one  half  the 
pigs,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  with  the 
sow  for  a  few  days  longer.  One  or  two 
of  the  weakest  pigs  may  even  be  left 
for  a  week  or  two.  With  this  method  of 
weaning  the  sow's  udder  will  dry  up  in 
perfect  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  weaker  pigR  will  be  given  a  good 
start. 

The  male  pigs  should  be  castrated  be- 
fore they  are  weaned.  At  that  time,  if 
the  operation  is  rightly  performed  and 
ponditions  are  favorable  afterward,  they 
will  grow  oflF  with  no  appreciable  set- 
back. But  if  they  are  allowed  to  ran 
until  they  are  great  big  fellows,  they 
simple  and  the  shock  to  the  pig  will  will  receive  a  setback  when  castrated, 
be  the  least.  The  pigs  will  ijtill  be  with  from  which  a  few  may  never  recover, 
their  dams  at  this  age  and  they  will  be  After  the  weaning  period  has  been 
more  thrifty  and  in  better  shape  than  passed  safely  there  are  still  many  re- 
immediately  after  weaning.  Wash  the  sponsi'bilities  for  the  swine  breeder  to 
sack  clean  with  the  disinfectant  solu-  ,meet.  A  reasonably  safe  rule  to  ob- 
tion.  Make  the  incision  as  small  as  serve  in  feeding  the  growing  shoats  is 
possible  and  low  down  so  as  to  drain  to  allow  them  at  their  regular  meals  ev- 
thoroly.  Press  the  testicle  thru  the  ery  ounce  they  will  eat  up  clean,  pro- 
openings,  drawing  the  cord  well  out  and  viding  the  ration  is  a  reasonably  well 
scrape  rather  than  cut  it  off.  After  balanced  one.  An  abundance  of  skim- 
both  sides  have  been  operated  take  a  milk  is  a  valuable  help  at  this  time.  For- 
piece  of  soft  cloth  or  cotton  saturated  age  crops  will  also  assist  materially  in 
with  disinfectant  solution  and  thoroly  the  finishing  process.  Not  only  do  for- 
wash  out  the  wounds.  In  about  ten  age  crops  promote  good  health  in  the 
days'  time,  if  no  infection  of  the  shoats  but  tlie  gains  made  from  these 
wounds  take  place,  the  pig  will  be  well,   crops  are   attained  at  far  less   expense 


A  GOOD  TYPE  BROOD  SOW. 


There  is  usually  no  danger  from  cas- 
trating young  bull  calves.  Before  wean- 
ing, between  the  age  of  four  to  six 
months,   is  the   best    time.      Simply   cut 


than    similar    increases    on    grain    alone. 

During    hot    weather,    shade    and   an 

abundance   of  drinking  water   are   very 

essential    for   the   shoats.      Hogs    sufl'er 


R,«»ff    O     I     r!      5*''*    P'K»  ♦'O™  Jon*  28,  1916. 
orViii  V.'^ir*  «^U.9<xx'  ■»'■<"'«  Individuals 
HlDRl  VIEW  FARM,  Mt.  Bethel.  Pa. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


•Either  color,  bred    from 

workers.    WrlT«  for  prices. 

Bolmesvllle.  Ohio 
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ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON 


I^S^ 


NO  SMOKE   = 


AtK  YOUR  DCALCR       THE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  IM  YEARS    £ 
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off  the  end  of  the  purse,  squeeze  out  much  in  hot  weather  without  shade  and 
the  testicles,  split  the  covering  over  get  weakened  in  vigor.  A  few  trees  in 
them,  pull  out  the  cords  as  far  as  possi-  the  hog  pasture  are  always  desirable, 
ble  and  cut  them  off  with  a  knife.  Split  but  when  these  are  la.-king  sheds  should 
the  scrotum  well,  so  that  there  will  be  be  constructed.  Water  for  drinking 
no  pockets  formed  which  may  catch  must  be  given  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
blood  and  form  pus.  Be  sure  that  the  Much  labor  can  be  avoided  here  if  a 
openings  are  such  that  there  will  bo  tank  or  trough  is  arranged  for  water 
good  drainage.  The  wound  should  be  to  run  into  from  the  stock  tank.  The 
thoroly  washed  out  with  disinfectant  shoats  can  then  help  themselves  to  a 
solution.  drink  at  will,  and  on  warm  days  one  or 

Lambs  can  be  castrated  most  easily  more  will  be  at  the  trough  drinking 
and  without  much  pain,  if  the  operation  nearly  all  the  time.  The  practice  of 
is  performed  when  they  are  from  one  to  keping  a  constant  supply  of  water  be- 
two  weeks  old.  Make  sure  that  both  fore  growing  pigs  will  add  20  or  30 
testicles  have  rome  down.  Cut  off  one-  pounds  to  each  one's  growth  during  the 
third  of  the  lower  end  of  the  purse,  summer  and  fall.--E.  P.,  MQUmoutU  Co., 
This  will  leave  the  testicles  partly  ex-   New  Jersey. 


October  28,  1916. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFIT 

H9." 


ROUND   STOCK   TANK 


CONCRETE    MIXER 
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FEED 
COOKER 


SHELLER 


SWEEP\\\ 
MILL    \ 

$23.25  ^ 
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VennsylVania  Farmer 
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ASK  TODAY! 


These 

books  are  now  ready 

to  mail.     I  want  you  to  get  your 
copies.     The  first  edition  of  my  big  1916  catalog  was  exhausted  in 
four  months.   The  second  edition  is  just  off  the  press.   That  is  why  I  say,  ASK  TODAY. 
Galloway's  Fall  Book,  96  pages  in  size  printed  In  f OUT  COlOPSis  also  just  off  the  press, 
want  you  to  have  it.     In  fact,  ^^ 

I  WANT  THESE  BOOKS  IN  EVERY  FARM  AND  CITY  HOME 

I  want  you  to  compare  the  quality  of  gooda  and  prices  I  offer  with  those  you  have  been  used  to  paying  and 

figure  out  the  saving  for  yourself.     You  will  easily  see  that  these  books  will  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  on 

your  fall  buying  of  Gasoline  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders,  Farm  Tractors,  Wagons,    Bug- 

^  cies,  Harness,  Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  Dairy  Supplies,  Metal  Gram  Bins,  Fannmg  Mills  Disc 

Drills.  Farm  Shop  Tools,  Cement   Mixers,  Feed  Grinders,   Roofing  Materiafs,   Sewing   Machines,   Trunks   and   Hags,   Washing 

Machines,  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils,  Silverware,  Dishes,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Furniture,  Clothing  and  Shoes  lor  the  entire 

family,  and  Farm  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods.     Ask  now  for  these  two  books  and  commence  saving  at  once. 

EL  1917 


tli 


NEWM 
SPREADER! 

1  lust  \vl»h  yon  could  see  111  BcHer  built  than  ev«r!  The 
beater  bolts  are  A  Inch  lar/er.  with  lock  nut.  Beater-bar  bolts  in- 
creased in  size  and  strength.  Beater  teeth  longer  and  stronger. 
•which  means  they  now  tear  the  toughest  manure  liner  than  ever 
and  spread  It  eaally.  Heavier  bolts  hold  the  beater  bars  in  the 
beater  bead.     The  rear  shaft  increased  in  strength — hi 

the 


^hV\SiSNKx 


NOW 
READY< 


Ulii 


Fteel   used.     Additional   strength   in 
beater  bracket.    Larger  drive  sprockets, 
'nhlch   mean  Ughter  draft  than  ever. 

Fifth  wheel  castings  are  larger  and  in- 
treaaed  in  strength.  The  spreader  box 
steadier  In  turning.  The  rear  conveyor 
B'laft  is  now  made  of  40  carbon  steel. 
I'rossed  steel  tongue.  All  metal  parts 
thoroughly  coated  with  asphaltum  weath- 
CT-i)roof  paint.  Spreader  box  is  better 
finished  and  painted.  These  and  other 
qualities  make  the  •    Galloway   Spreader 


ength- 
e    OM 


her  carbon 
more    invincible   than  ever  id 
actual   field  work  I    No  big  four 
or  three-hone  team  is  ,necesury 
handle  the    Gklloway.     Two    avaraa* 
fann  horaee  oan  earea^  anywhere  wlUi 
•he  aalleway.    Complete  details  of  thia 
new  spreader  are  in  the  new  books.    They 
tell  how  and  why  Galloway  made  thespraad' 

er  famous  and  illustrate  the  aalleway  Invloelbia  k».-j 

rallor  lee^,  Qalloway  aalealad  aulamallo  atop  uniform  ele«n-oot  pnnh  Boara 
and  the  new  everlasting  steel  beater  with  V-rake.  These  improvements  and 
Inventions  make  the  Galloway  worth  at  least  150.00  more  than  the  averaj 
■preader,  biH  nat  ana  aan«  mare  Is  eharged  you  lor  them.    Write  today 


to 


Dreaders 

$64i75  and  up 


,^p!*Pf| 


MASTERPIECE  ENGINES  ^26I§  TO  nW^ 

FROM  \%  TO  16  Ho  P.       STATIONARY  AND  PORTABLE 

My  entire  Una  of  Masterpiece  Engines  is  unshaken  by  TOmpetltlon.     I  build  In  my  own  factories  here  at  Waterloo 


Il#  ^ryo^Cy'SfnSnriFsKA  h^^i^^^ei^.^b^^rK^oS^^-'^^rTt^^i^^^^^ 

^^^^-     .^•Sf^^^^d^'iTw^.^S^ ^he  Oaiiow7y  engines  Kive  aiifetime  of  servic^e^a^t  t^^pe^-d- ^e^fh^eSi^ 

have  for  an  engine  to  do!  t  want  to  point  out  these  thinga  to  you- 
That' t  why  I  want  you  to  have  these  two  books.  »,„ 

In  my  new  100-page  FALL  BOOK  and  also  the  250-page  cata^of 

you  complete  details.  Every  sl/le  and  size  of  Galloway  enj^n^ 
filUBtratedand  fully  descrlbocT  You  can  get  the  fact-s  about  the^^ 
engines  by  sending  for  th&se  two  great  books.  1  hey  are  flllea,/">™ 
covOT  to  cover  witii  interesting,  instructive  engine  fact^.  Teh  you 
how  to  select  the  type  of  engine  best  suited  to  your  needa.  Postal 
wlU  get  them.    Ask  for  them  before  the  editions  are  exhausted. 


on  lame  bore  and  loiv  npeed.      .  ,^     ,^ 

they  are  built  to  stand  up  under  the  hardest  work  I  Don  t  get 
,  They  cannot  give  you  yoar-ln  and  year-out  satis-  »-°"«>«'"- o'- 
'faction  at  heavy  work,  and  remember  that  Galloway 
"^la  the  Dioneer  engine  builder  selling  direct  from  fac- 
tory to  farm  and  shop.  Kememt)er  tnat  uaiioway 
was  the  first  engine  builder  (or  salesman,  for  that  mat- 
ter) to  sell  good  engines  at  ona  small  probt;  that  all 
followers  are  imitators  of  the  Galloway  plan  of  selhng  en- 
gines, and  that  some  of  them  are  building  cheaper  engines  and  P"*^?*  59®™ 
lower  to  throw  dust  In  your  eyes.  Cheaper  engines  are  almort  invariably  lighter  "Win*  *P^5"_^R 
to  get  their  rated  horse  power,  and  thev  cannot  stand  ud  under  the  heavy,  steady  work  you  wui 


»  get  their  rated  horse  power,  and  they  cannot  stand  up  under  the  heavy,  steady  work  you  wUl      wiU  get  tnem.    ask  lor  tacm  u^.u.^  .-^  ^^.^^     ^.  -  n^n 

MY  1917  MODEL  EFFICIENCY  ^^  TRACTOR  JUST  OUT! 


Built  with  anti-friction  bearingsH-21  sets  Hyatt  roller  and  ball  beannga 
in  this  tractor.     Four  cylinder,   Waukesha  Tractor  motoi 
Water-cooled,   working  parts   protected;    12  h.  p.  guaranteed  on  the 
draw  bar,  20  h.  p.  on  the  pulley;  turns  short;  weichs  5,000  lbs. 
We  have  excltLsive  manufacturing  right      carburetor;    Kingston     mag 


on  its  new  patented  transmission.  On 
no  oilier  tmetor  can  you  aecnre  It. 

It  is  the  secret  of  this  tractor'a  iwon- 
dertul  elUclency.  WIU  do  any  port- 
able engine  Jol) — sawing,  silo  nnlng. 
corn  shelling,  road  grading,  will  handle 
28-inch  grain  separator,  do  feed  grind- 
ing, etc.,  handle  throe  14-lnch  bottoms 
8  or  9  Inches  deep  In  clover  or  timothy 
sod.  Double  chain  drive;  gears  run  in 
oil-tight  case  In  oil  bath;   rear  wheels 

68  In.  high: 
the  famoua 
AVaukesha 
motor;  Holly 


$34,501 


magneto; 
"Waukesha  governor,  engine  nev- 
er races.    Only  two  levers  to 
control  tills  tractor.    It  is  as 

far  ahead  of  one  and  two  cyl- 
inder tractors  as  four  and  six 
cylinder  cars  are  ahead  of  tho 
old  style  one  and  two  cylinder 
cars.     This  modem  farm  trac- 
tor is  fully  descriijed  in    our 
two  new  books.     My  250-page 
book  and  my    96-pagc  book  are 
yours  for  the  asking.      Get  your 
copies  while  the  supply  lasts.     They 
ten  the  whole  story.     Ask  today.     A 
postal  will  get  them 


SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

My  Galloway  Sanitary  bath-in-oil  cream  separator  can  not   be  excelled. 
^$34.50  size  separator  skims  375  lbs.   per   hour.     It  is  the  best  separator  ever 
built.     If  you  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  building   cream   separators 
nnd  built  one  for  yourself,  It  ivoald  not  be  a  better  machine.    It 


Skims 
375  lbs. 
Per  Hour 


would  not  run  any  easier,   skim  any 
closer  and  could  not  bo  built  of  bet- 
'  I  fT  material,  nor  more  wear  and  sat- 
isfaction Ije  built  right  Into  it.    We 
build  tlie  quality  Into  tlie  sepa- 
rator, and  you  get  the  service  out. 
Thcv  are  built  up  to  a  standard,  not 
down  t-o  a  price.  Where  other  ma- 
chinos  are  good,  the  New  Galloway 
Sanitary  Is  as  good  or  better.    If 
you  build  as  g<xKl  a  machine 
vou  could  not  build  it  at  a 
lower  price  than   my    ne^v 
1916  direct  Irom  tlie  lac- 


tori 


COI^PLEtE  HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


P"lG  CENTS 


^•UTO   ACCESSORIES 


DON'T  DEUY  -  ASK  NOW  FOR  THESE  BOOKS 

Bv  all  meanB.  drop  a  postal  to  me  asking  for  these  books.     Don't  put  it  off.  *  Econo- 
rny  Is  wealth.    Saving  money  is  earning   money.    Ycu  can   practice  economy 
and  save  money  if  you  have  these  books  in  your  home,  and  nse  them  as  a  guide 
in   buying.     I  have  worked  hard  to  get  these  books  out  for  the  fall  buying  season  and  I 
want /ou  to  see  my  efforts.    Come  to  Waterloo  If  possible.    I  want  f"  «°f  "j^^"  ^o"  \VchSn  ^S 
way  (5lub.    I  want  you  to  eat  one  or  more  meals  with  me.     I  want  »<>  «h"w  >t>u  m v  K™at  c»ia,n  of 
factories  right  here  In  Waterloo.    I  want  you  to  see  the  merchandise  department^  1  am  opening 
tills  fall  and  the  great  stocks  of  merchandise  we  have  for  tho  heavy  fa  1  and  ^'"'^'^J[*°®-  ^..„  ,^„ 
If  vou  rant  come  and  make  me  a  visit,  don  t  fall  to  drop  me  a  post  card  and  ask  lor  tnese  two 
^to  tlfatd«S?ribe  and  picture  the  offices,  the  A-rlcultural  Tlub  building,  and  the  immense  stockB 
ofmorchandiso  at  low.  one-profit  figures.    Thtwe  books  arc  ju.st  as  good  as  a  trip  to  Waterloo. 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY,  President 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

FARMtMPLIEMENTMANUFACTURINaSPECIALIITt  WATERLOO.    IOWA,     U.    S.   A 
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Oatiowmy  atmiloit 


■y  to  farm  wholesale  figures. 
Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  Is  as  good 


eay  It  is.  you  cant  afford  to  buy  any 
other  kind ;  If  it  is  not  as  good  aus  I  ^ 
eay  It  is,  1  could  not  afford  to  offer 
It  to  you  on  a  90-day  trial  nor 
could  I  afford  to  guurantw)  it  to 
you  for  ten  years  against  flaws  or 
defects  in  workmansip  or  material. 
The  entire  lino  of  Oalloway-bath-ln-oll 
separators  arc  completely  desCTlbe«l  and 
pictured  In  my  ge-page  Fall  Book  and 
250-paKe  caUiloR.   both  for  the  asking. 
Write  today  before  supply  is  exhaus»^ed. 


w. 


i^ 


f: 


If 


lic- 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Household 


HALLOWE'EN   STUNTS 


its  fiu'l  value  being  1098  calories  aa  com-  hot.  Add  2  tablMpoonfuls  butter  and 
l)ared  with  3001  calories  in  black  vval  yolks  of  2  eggs,  and  mix  thoroly.  Turn 
nuts,  3065  in  butternuts,  2940  in  al-  the  mixture  onto  a  plate,  and  let  cool, 
monds,  2490  in  peanuts,  all  of  which  Divide  the  chestnut  preparation  into 
contain  a  large  oil  or  fat  percent.  One  equal  parts,  make  each  part  into  a  ball 
hundred  pounds  of  pure  chestnut  meal   or  cork  shape,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  toss 

would  show  only  U  pounds  of  extracted   in  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  them  to  a  gold- 

For  either  old  folks  or  young  there  is    oil.     But  chestnuts  arc  rich  in  starch  or   en  color  in   very  hot  fat.     Drain  well, 

nothing  better  to  begin  the  evening  with  carbohydrate  energy  food,  as  this  and  dish  them  on  a  napkin.  Serve  witn 
than  a  hunt.  Hide  pumpkin  seeds,  wasli-  amount  of  meal  would  fill  .{9  pound  bot-  the  following  sauce:  Two  tablespoonfuls 
ed  and  thoroly  dried,  about  the  rooms,  ties  with  purest  nut  starch.  This  is  why  sugar,  3  yolk«  of  eggs,  4  tablespoonfuls 
Make  out  a  fortune  list  according  to  a  cooked  chestnut  is  so  mealy,  so  like  cream  and  4  tablespoonfuls  fruit  juice, 
the  number  of  seeds  hidden,  so  that  flour,  and  this  is  the  reason,  of  course.  Put  the  sugar,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  cream 
when  the  hunt  is  over  the  number  of  why  the  wise  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  a  small  saucepan;  place  this  in  a 
seeds  found  will  tell  the  fortune  of  that  convert  their  abundant  nuts  into  good  larger  sauce  pan,  containing  boiling 
person  as  follows:  chestnut   bread.     Tho   it    has  starch   in   w«ter,    over  ,  the    fire;    whisk    it    until 

'  One  seed  means  married  young,  wid-  such  abundance,  it  is  deficient  in  the  frothy,  then  add  the  fruit  juice;  con- 
'owed  twice,  ten  children;  two  seeds,  old  gummy  matter  or  gluten  that  makes  tinue  whisking  until  it  begins  to  thick- 
maid,  fond  of  dogs  and  wigs.  The  for-  wheat  flour  tenacious  and  spongy  when  en;  it  is  then  ready, 
tunfs  may  be  made  very  funny  by  know-  mixed  with  water  into  dough,  so,  in  Chestnuts  A  La  Nesselrode.  —  One 
ing  one  's  crowd,  and  the  hunting  of  the  making  chestnut  bread,  half  the  quan-  heaping  tablespoonf  ul  powdered  gela- 
seeda  and  the  telling  fortunes  will  break  tity  of  wheat  flour  is  added  to  give  the  tin,  i  cup  cream,  6  candied  chestnuts, 
well  into  the  evening.  needed  gluten.  6  macaroons,  1  tablespoonful  fruit  juice, 

And  don't  neglect  to  have  a  ghost  That  100  pounds  of  meal  would  pro-  4  tablespoonfuls  boiUng  water,  1  table- 
walk!  Let  there  be  a  leader  who  knows  duce  3J  pounds  of  nut-curd,  a  proteid  spotonful  marachino,  whites  of  2  eggs, 
the  way  to  go  and  two  guards  who  walk  substance  that  is  a  muscle  builder.  In  pistachio  nuts,  1  tablespoonful  sugar, 
at  the  sides,  taking  down  the  names  of  mineral  salts,  too,  chestnuts  are  very  and  paper  cases.  Cut  the  chestnuts  and 
those  who  laugh  during  the  walk,  and  valuable,  being  similar  to  the  mineral  the  macaroofas  into  small  pieces,  put 
who,  of  course,  must  afterward  pay  for-  salts  in  fruits,  and  therefore  good  for  them  in  a  dish  with  the  fruit  juice  and 
feits.  There  should  be  startling  things,  preventing  the  blood  from  becoming  maraschino,  and  let  them  soak.  Whisk 
as    whistles    suddenly    blown    from   the   over-acid.  the  cream  until  thick  but  not  stiff,  add 

side,  bells  rung,  ghostly  voices,  a  witch  in  boiling  chestnuts  for  the  table,  the  the  sugar  and  the  powdered  gelatin  dis- 
dressed  up  with  broom  and  mask,  a  red  deficiency  of  oil  needs  to  be  supplement-  solved  in  the  boiling  water,  fold  in  the 
devil  with  his  long  tail,  some  black  imps,  ed  by  some  fat,  therefore  the  peeled  nuts  whites  beaten  stiffly.  Have  ready  some 
an  upside-down  headed  ghost,  a  black  are  boiled  in  milk  to  which  either  but-  paper  cases.  Pin  a  band  of  notepaper 
cat  ghost,  noises  of  cats  howling  and  ter  or  cream  has  been  added.  In  boil-  to  come  an  inch  or  more  above  the  case 
wind  blowing.  And  the .  walk  itself  jng  them  for  turkey  stuffing,  stock  tightly  around  each.  Pour  in  the  mix- 
should  be  in  dark  places,  some  sudden-  jnust  be  used,  not  water.  To  peel  the  ture,  and  put  in  a  cool  pla^-e  to  set. 
ly  lighted  with  small  fla.shlights,  over  nuts,  each  must  be  slit,  then  boiled  in  Draw  off  the  paper,  decorate  each  pret- 
piles  of  straw,  into  dark  parts  of  the 
barns,  and  over  walls  and  fences. 

Those  who  can  take  this  walk  and 
not  langh  or  scream  will  surely  have  a 
fortunate  life,  butwoe  be  to  them  who 
fail.  Of  course,  there  will  be  much 
silent  giggling  and  soft  whisperings  as 
the  party  stumbles  along,  and  after- 
ward in  the  house — such  a  tale  to  tell! 

Then  there  is  the  little  fortune  game 
of  blowing  out  the  candle.  The  candle 
must  be  set  on  a  tabic  in  a  lighted  room, 
making  it  harder  to  find,  and  the  per- 
son should  be  blindfolded  with  some- 
thing black.  Turn  each  one  around  three 
times,  then  start  him  or  her  toward  the 
candle.  If  the  guest  blows  it  out  in  one 
puff,  it  means  that  she  is  most  fortunate 
and  will  be  married  happily.  If  in  two 
puffs,  marriage  will  come  late  in  life 
but  other  fortunes  will  attend.  If  it 
takes  three  puffs  to  do  it,  the  guest  will  water  five  minutes,  after  which  the  tily  with  whipped  cream  forced  on  with 
be  married  before  another  Hallowe'en,   shells  will  readily  come  off.  a  forcing  bag  and  tube,  and  sprinkle  on 

And  if  none  of  these  three  trials  blows       Chestnut    Amber. — Slit    12   chestnuts,  a  few  finely  chopped  pistachios, 
out  the  candle  that  one  is  destined  to  a   put  them  into  a  cool  oven  until  the  shells       Compote    of   Chestnuts.    —   Roast   40 
life  of  loneliness. — Mrs.  EflSe  P.  Loomis,  and   under-skins  can   be   removed,  then   chestnuts,  shell  them,  and  put  them  into 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  cook  them  in  a  little  sugar  and  water   a  preserving  pan  with  i  lb.  sugar  and 

'■ •  flavored  with  vanilla  extract;  when  done  1  cup  water.    Let  them  remain  till  tliey 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  CHtSSTNUTS         sufficiently,  rub  them  thru  a  fine  sieve,    have  absorbed  the  sugar,  then  take  them 

Peel    1    lemon    very    thinly,    put    it    into  out  and   pile  them   on  a   dish.     Squeeze 

Chestnuts  are  in  season  during  winter,   a  saucepan  with  IJ  cups  milk,  and  bring   over  them  the  juice  of  1  lemon,.»prinkle 

In  America,  except  for  turkey  stuffing,    to   a  boil.     Put  4   table3j>oonful8  cake-  with  fine  sugar,  and  they  are  ready  to 
little  use  in  cookery  is  made  of  the  nut,    crumbs    into    a   basin,    and   strain    over   serve. 

whereas  abroad  chestnut  dishes  of  all  them  the  boiling  milk.  Cream  2  table-  Chestnut  Soup.  —  Shell  and  blanch 
kinds  are  very  common.  Chestnuts  lend  spoonfuls  each  of  butter  and  sugar  to-  about  60  good  chestnuts,  remove  the 
.themselves  well  to  many  ways  of  serv-  gether,  add  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  stir  inner  skin,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
ing.  The  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  into  this  the  chestnut  puree  and  the  with  a  quart  of  good  stock.  Bring  to 
peoples,  especially,  send  them  to  table  soaked  crumbs  and  milk,  add  the  juice  the  boil,  then  simmer  gently  and  steadi- 
served  as  vegetables  plainly  boiled,  but  of  the  lemon;  mix  all  well  together.  But-  ly  till  quite  soft.  Then  rub  thru  a  sieve, 
maskeil  with  a  good  oil-sauce.  They  ter  a  pudding  dish,  turn  the  mixture  moistening  the  puree  as  you  do  so  with 
liave  the  nuts  ground  into  chestnut  flour,  into  it,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  un-  as  much  stock  as  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
of  which  they  make  good  bread  and  til  firm.  Whisk  the  whites  of  2  eggs  to  to  the  desired  consistency.  Boil  it  up 
various  sorts  of  cakes  and  biscuits.  They  a  stiff  froth,  cover  the  pudding  with  it,  again,  and  simmer  it  for  a  little  at  the 
also  boil  them  in  syrup  and  serve  them  dust  with  sugar,  and  return  the  pudding  side  of  the  range,  skim  off  all  the  fat, 
as  compotes;  in  short,  on  the  continent,  to  the  oven  to  set  and  brown  the  eggs,  season  to  taste,  add  IJ  tablespoonfuls 
chestnuts   are   considered   very   valuable    Serve  hot  or  cold.  of  cream  or  the  yolk  of  1  egg  beaten  up 

food  adjuncts  and  a  very  great  aid  t.i       Chestnut    Croquettes. — Slit    1     pound    with  1  tablespoonful  milk.     Serve  with 
cooking  operations.  of   chestnuts    on    their   flat    sides,   place    croutons  cf  fried  bread. 

In  handling  any  food  it  is  imperative  them  on  a  baking  tin,  and  put  them  in  Chestnut  Custard. — Blanch,  boil  until 
that  the  housewife  should  know  about  the  oven  for  about  10  minutes  or  until  soft,  and  mash  thru  a  colander  a  quan- 
what  that  food  is  composed  of.  She  the  shells  and  inner  skins  can  be  re-  tity  of  large  chestnuts.  To  1  cup  of  the 
should  know  whether  a  given  food  will  moved  with  ease.  After  the  nuts  are  chestnut  pulp  add  3  yolks  of  eggs,  1 
make  flesh  for  her  people,  or  whether  it  skinned,  put  them  into  a  saucejian,  cov-  beaten  white  of  egg,  1  cup  of  milk  and 
will  create  energy  and  give  warmth.  So  er  with  a  syrup  made  with  1  <  ii|»  water  A  teaspoonfnl  of  vanilla  extract  and 
in  the  case  of  the  chestnut,  this  desired  and  6  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  flavored  sugar  to  taste.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
knowledfje  will  be  given.  with    vanilla    extract.      Cook    until    the    dish  and  bake  slowly.    Make  a  meringue 

The  chestnut  differs  from  most  nuts  chestnuts  are  tender,  then  rub  them  with  the  remaining  whites  and  2  spoon- 
in  its  scant  oil  content,  the  fat  giver,  thru  a  fine  sieve.  Put  this  jturee  into  a  fuls  of  sugar,  spread  it  over  the  custard 
the  warmth  creator,  the  energy  maker,   saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until   and    return    to    oven    long    enough    to 
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brown.     Garnish    with   preserved  cher- 
ries. 

Curried  Chestnuts. — Shell  and  blancii 
1  pound  chestnuts;  stew  in  stock  tiji 
tender.  Melt  1  heaping  tablespoonfn] 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  fry  in  it  a  gum] 
sliced  onion,  1  chopped  sour  apple  and  1 
tablespoonful  curry  powder;  nioiste,, 
with  1  cupful  stock  or  gravy,  into  whici, 
has  been  smoothly  blended  1  tablegpooj. 
ful  of  rice  flour.  Cook  till  the  appij 
is  soft,  then  rub  thru  a  sieve,  add  » 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  simmer  tiie 
chestnuts  in  this  until  they  have  absorb- 
ed  the  flavor.  Serve  with  plenty  of  pljij 
boiled  rice. 

Ohestnuts  A  La  Maitre  D 'Hotel.  >. 
This  is  a  very  simple  recipe,  tho  it  don 
sound  so  imposing.  Cut  the  tips  gl 
about  1  pound  chestnuts,  rejecting  a^ 
that  are  worm-eaten,  and  boil  for  h|| 
an  hour  in  salted  water.  Remove  tki 
shells,  and  fry  a  few  minutes  in  2  hei^ 
ing  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  then  jtir 
in  1  tablespoonful  flour  and  a  little  lalt 
and  fry  again.  Then  pour  in  1  cupful  | 
milk,  add  1  tablespoonful  finely  chopp«i 
parsley,  and  keep  stirring  for  five  miii 
utes  longer.  Lastly  add  the  yolk  of  1 
egg,  and  stir  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not 
allow  to  boil.  Serve  with  dainty  piecej 
of  buttered  toast. 


CROCHETED  RIBBON  LACE 


STARTLING  THINGS  FOR  THE  GHOST  WALK. 

(Photo  by  Mrs.  CoraHuinllton, 


Droooie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chain    59. 

1st  Row. — 1  dc  in  eighth  ch  from 
needle;  ch  2,  skip  2,  1  dc  all  the  wi; 
across  the  ch  of  59,  when  18  holes  will 
be  formed.  Turn.  The  holes  mentioned 
below  are  all  made  thus:   ch   2,  skip  2, 

1  dc. 

2nd  Row.— tCh  3,  3  dc;  5  holes,  7  de; 
4  holes,  7  dc;  3  holes,  4  dc.     Turn. 

:;rd  Row.— €h  3,  3  dc;  3  holes,  7  dc; 
:\  holes,  13  dc;  4  holes  4  dc.     Turn. 

4th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;   4  holes,  4  dc; 

2  holes,  4  dc;  2  holes,  7  dc;  4  holes,,* 
dc.     Turn. 

5th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  5  holes,  7  dc; 
1  hole,  4  dc;  3  holes,  7  dc;  2  holes,  4 
dc.     Turn. 

fith    Row.— Ch  :?,  3  dc;   6  holes,  4  dc; 

1  hole,  4   dc;    4   holes,   7   dc;    1   hole,  4 
dc.  Turn. 

7th  Row— ^Ch  3,  ;{  dc;  2  holes,  10  de; 

2  holes,  7  dc;   4  holes,  7  dc;  1  hole,  4 
dc.    Turn. 

8th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  2  holes,  40  de; 
1     hole,    1    dc.      Turn. 


CROCHETED  RIBBON  LACE. 

9th  Row.— (3h  3,  3  dc;  1  hole,  7  dt; 
4  holes,  10  dc;  6  holes,  4  de.     Turn. 

12th  Rdw.— <^h  3,  3  dc;  4  holes,  4  de; 
2  holes,  4  dc;  6  holes,  4  dc.  Turn. 

11th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  5  holes,  4  de: 

4  holes,  4  dc;  5  holes,  4  dc.    Turn. 

12th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  4  holes,  4  dt; 

5  holes,  7  dc;  4  holes,  4  dc.  Turn. 
13th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  4  holes,  7  dc 

1  hole,  7  dc;  2  holes,  4  dc;  4  holes,  < 
dc.     Turn. 

14th  Row.— Ch  :r,  3  dc;  4  holes,  13  de: 
1  hole,  7  dc;  5  holes,  4  dc.     Turn. 

15th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  9  holes,  7  de. 
5  holes,  4  dc.     Turn. 

16th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  16  holes,  4  i' 
Turn. 

17th  Row.— Ch  :•.,  3  dc;  16  holes,  ^ 
lie.     Turn. 

The  first  bitw  of  ribbon  is  now  fin'''' 
ed.  To  make  the  next  bow,  begin  w''' 
the  first  row  again  and  repeat  until  tb< 
lace  is  the  desired  length. — Ruth  "' 
Sparran.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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We  Can  Supply== 
Anything  You  Wish 

in  the  heating  or  cooking  line. 
Mo  matter  what  you  want,  you  can 
„et  it  from  us.  We  give  you  Lou- 
fat  service,  backed  up  by  a  guaran- 
tee on  anything  you  buy.  As  to 
heating  systems,  we  do  not  advo- 
cate the  use  of  steam  or  hot  water 
ad  they  are  less  healthful  than  the 
hot-air  system.  Pure  air,  so  es- 
aeofitil  to  health,  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  a  house  heated  with 
steam  or  hot  water.  If  you  want 
a  collar  furnace,  double  heater 
range  or  cook  Ptove  and  want  to 
purchase  at  a  price  absolutely  with- 
in your  reach,  no  matter  how  small 
the  sum  you  wish  to  spend,  then 
buy  a 

COLUMBIAN 

Stove  or   Range 

and  get  the  best  service  for  your 
money.  Made  by  a  firm  with 
forty  years'  reputation  for  success- 
ful stove  building  back  of  them. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


15-3X5 


METHOD  or  PASTEURIZATION 


ThliliourColumblan  Censor.  Hard 
or  M>ft  coal  or  wood  can  be  used.  It 
lithe  nioat  convenient  heater  sold 
No  removable  partv  necessary  to  con- 
vert It  Into  coal  or  wood  heater  Turn 
the  shaker  and  the  change  Is  In- 
stantly made.  A  perfect  wonder  for 
efflclenv.  economy,  and  appearance. 
The  bot  blast  feature  Insures  peifect 
combus:  i.) 

Write  us  for  circular  covering  this 
stove  and  also  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 

IVour  bank  can  teU  you  as  to  our  financial  rea- 
rponslblllty,  or  write  the  Flmt  National  Bank, 
Columbia  National  Bank,  Central  National 
IBank,  or  ColumblaTrust  Co. .all  Columbia.  Pa. 


A  simple  method  of  i>a8teuri/ing  milk 
with  utensils  to  be  found  in  any  farm 
kitchen  is  outlined  by  a  nu'mV)er  of  the 
dairy  de[iartmont  at  the  rennsylvaiiia 
State  College,  as  follows: 

A  small,  round  tin  cake  pan  or  similar 
utensil  may  be  inverted  in  the  bottom  of 
an  aluminum  or  j)orcolain  kettle.  The 
kettle  is  then  filled  with  water  and  the 
Ijottles  containing  the  milk  placed  upon 
the  inverted  pan,  which  serves  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  direct  heat  of  the 
flame  striking  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

After  the  water  is  heated  to  140  de- 
ijrees  or  145  degrees,  the  bottles  of  milk 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  30  min- 
utes. The  kettle  is  then  placed  under  a 
spigot  of  running  water  and  cooled  to  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  or  less.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  bottles 
are  not  broken  by  allowing  the  cold 
water  to  run  directly  upon  them. 

In  i)asteurizing  milk  for  infants 
enough  milk  should  be  [daced  in  the  bot- 
tle for  one  feeding  and  only  enough  for 
one  day's  feeding  should  be  pasteurized 
at  one  time.  Before  the  milk  is  placed 
in  the  bottles  they  should  be  thoroly 
washed  and  scalded.  A  cotton  stopper 
for  each  bottle  is  best. 


PENNSYLVANIA   FAEMEE   PATTEENS 

He  8urp  to  tcive  the  fljcures  and  letters  o( 
cat-h  pattern  exactly  n«  iirinted  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  each  de»tTH)tion.  We  will  not  be  re- 
s|>on.siible  for  correct  fllling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  ao  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
.\ddre88  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  201-63  SouWi 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1652. — Girl's  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes:  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  23  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  6-year  size. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1588.— Girls'  Dress.— Cut  in  5  sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  .! 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  C-year 
size.      Price,    10   cents. 

Waist,  18.")8.  — Skirt,  185,?.  —  Ladies' 
Costume. — Waist,  1858,  cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,   3(5.   38,   40,   42   and   44   inches,   bust 


Get  Your  Buildings 


Don't  let  them  "go  down."    You  can't  afford  to, 
when  Bennett  prices  are  so  low. 


Siding      Low  Prices 


H  I  6  in.  .Select  White  Pine .  . 
H  I  4  in.  California  Redwood . 


.126.00  M. 
.  31.00  M. 


Bargains  in    Flooring 


Beautifully    grained,    skillfully    machined,   beat 
»»lue  for  the  money. 

1  1 4  in.  No.  2  Common  Yellow  Pine.  .$23.00  M. 
Ki2  in.  Select  Plain  Matched  Oak...  .   40.00  M. 


Porch  Columns     Big  Value 


A  new  or  repaired  porch  adds  50  per  o«nt.  to 
*  bome's  appearance. 

Colonial  Columns.  8x8  in.,  6  ft $3.00  Each. 

Turned  Ponts,  5x5  in.,  8  ft I.IO  Each. 

Veranda  Rail.  l*i  in.  x  5H  ft 3Vio.  ft. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  ^l,VlA^s^^VNl" 


10  Days  FREE     Send  No  Money 


W«  dont  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  oont  until  you  bave 

used  thiawonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  t«»_day», 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yoo  can't  poiibly  loM  •  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  yoo  that «  makea 
an  ordinaiToii  lamp  look  like  •  candle;  beats  electric.  gmaoUpe  or  aoety 
iSjeTiaght*  and  b  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Teato  by  U.  &  Gorern- 
ment  and  S4  leadinjr  Unlversitiee  abow  that  it         '• 

Bums  50  Hours  on  Onie  Gallon 


eommon  keroeene  <coal  oil),  no  odor,  nsoke  or  noiee.aliaple.  clean,  won  t 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  ealoylng  this  powerful,  white, 
■t^  VighU  nearest  to  atuUiBht.  Wen  OoM  Ma4al  at  Panama  Exposition. 


TWICE  THE    LIGHT 
ON  HAUr  TMCOIU 


Greateet''invention  of  the  age.    Guaranteed.  , 

•1000  Reward  willbeBiventotbeperK)n  who  shows  os  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  ^cular). 
We  wanton*  uaer  In  aaeh  loaalHy  to  whom  we  can  refer  cwtom-  YlMira 
era.  To  that  per«>n  we  have  *  special  Introductory  offer  to  make.  IVHIS 
nnder  which  one  lamp  la  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Uay  E  B  E  E 
Absolutely  Free  I'rialPiopoaitkin  and  learn  how  to  get  en*  Ire*,  r  n  ■■  fc 
MANTLB  LAMP  COMPANY)  119  Aladdin  Building,  CMICACIP.  ILL. 
Uf*«et  Kecss  ■■■  (Ceel  OUt  MmIIs  Leie*  W« w  le  Mw  WfM 


ratatwta^  Aak 
route  work. 


HOOSIEREEFREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  80  days  free.  ««>"»**•' 
where  you  live.  Show  your  friends.  Send  U  baclMit 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keeplt.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers.  efflci«mt 
heaters,  made  of  high  grade  material,  beautifully 
finished,  smooth  desigin,  guaranteed  for  yeara  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  abow  yon  "HOOSIER"  Stoves 
and  Ranges.    Write  for  our  big  free  book   showmg 

Shotograpbs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
esigns  of  cast  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and 
hard  coal  beaters  and  base  burners  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer.  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.    No  obligations. 

HOOMKR  STOVK  COMPANY 
U2  atatoM.  MAMON.  INDIANA 


This  Pig 
Wenttcf 
Market  as 
Saus 
andL 

/  — and  hej 
opened 
the  eyes 
of  his  owner 
to  pork  product^,^ 
profits!  There' s->^  - 
a  big  demand  for^ 
country  lard  and 
sausage.     You  can  get  all  of  the 

. C -,    ^..*.   ^^C   <trf\M^f     r\i.TO    r\\r    fiirn  — 

piuilia  VJUL  yji   jvyn«     ft,"   "J     -"'■■ 

ing  them  into  sausage  and  lard. 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuff  er  and  Lard  Prew 

The  only  one  witli  the  Patented  Cor- 
rugated  Spout   that  prevents   all  air 
from  entering  the  casing  and  preserves 
the  sausage.     The  cylinder  is  bored 
true — the  plunger  plate  can't  jam  or 
crack.     You  can  han- 
dle the  strainer,  filled 
with    hot   cracklings, 
safely    because   of 
its  broad  lips.      9 
sizes  and  styles — 2 
to  8  qts.   Japanned 
or  tinned. 

4  ft.  tizt,  Japanntd.  |7.00 


FERTILIZERS 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Sad  for  Crop  Pkotograpk  Book  D. 
Dtalcrs  and  Agents  WaatcJ 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tuetlDIARY  OF  THE  AHCRICAN  AGRI.  CHflM.  CO. 


LET  US  TAN  ^ 
YOUR  HIDE.  " 


RAY  H.BENNETT  LUMttER  CO.,  Inc. 


....  •*''"■  Reaulatorn  m    UiiiUnnil  Mat  erlals 
MAIN  .STREKT.  N.  TONAWANDA.  N.   Y. 


Our    Best    Offer 


H'e  will  rtntu)  uour  auhtcrlpllon  to  January 
1*1.  1922  for  only  S2  00. 

Vou  Ul///  confer  a  favor  on  ut  If  you  will  re- 
new now  Instead  of  walling  unlit  the  holiday 
»eaton . 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
261-bi  So.  Third  Stretl,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


inea.siiri',  Hkirt,  IS.o.?  cut  iu  6  sizes:  22, 
•J4,  2fi,  28,  .'50  and  32  inches,  waist  meas- 
ure. To  make  the  entire  dress  for  a 
niodium  size  will  require  6}  yards  of  .36- 
inch  material,  Tho  skirt  measures  about 
:;  yards  at  the  foot.  Two  separate  pat- 
terns, 10  (-ents  for  each  pattern. 

IHHfi. — ^liadies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 
.(4,  ;{fi,  .'t«,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  l)ust 
measure.  It  requires  fiil  yards  of  44-iiicli 
material  for  a  iJfi  inch  size.  Trice,  10 
cents. 


Be  sure   to  chop   your    sausage 
meat  with  the 

'ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-FooJ  Chopper 

The    "Enterprise"    four-blsded, 

razor-edged  iteel  knife  and  perforated  plate  really 
eut  and  don't  manele,  tear  or  iqueeze  out  the 
|uice».  Work!  rapidly.  1«  quickly  cleaned.  Can 
be  used  the  year  round  by  the  bouiewife  in  the 
makiiic  of  dainty,  doBciout  dithes  from  left-oreri. 

72  ttylii  and  ilTtt  _      . 

N:  12  C.htftn,  lull  .1  found,  frr  mInuU.  pnce  •*■  '^ 
A'..  22  Chcfptr.  tufi  4  foundi  ftr  mInuU.  pnce  ••t"" 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


"Good I"    exclaimed    Abner.      "I'm  Deacon  Newberry's  supporters,  "butt 
going  to  start  for  Arizona  in  the  morn-  don't  see  how  you  can  get  much  rel! 


mg. 


ion    out   of   a    wooden    box   and  a  t 
horn." 


CHAPTER    VI 


look 


Deacon  Telpenny  silenced  him  with 
-»'      "Did  you  ever  gee  any  religio, 


"Young  people  nowadays  ain't  like  come  out  of  a  church  choir t"  he  askei 
what  they  used  to  be  when  I  was  "Not  in  Yorkville,  anyway,"  g.:. 
young,"     sighed     Mrs.     Velander,     the   Mrs.  West,  laughing.  " Have  you  spoken 


u 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PBEOEDINa  CHAPTEBS 

Torkville  it  a  quiet  little  country  town, 
■npported  by  the  surrounding  farm  country. 
The    young    people    came    and    went    as    they 

Pleased      The  more  ambitious  went  to  college. 
[>me  moved  to  the  city  to  become  clerks  and 


landlady,  one  morning  as  the  preacher   for  the  hall  for  tomorrow  nightt 

went    on    in    a    lower    tone,    addresi 


she 

never    know   anything?"    he    asked   at       /Ttxri^x.  \l~  ~~\^   '  ~         nr       f  ^  li.              v                         ~     '   "^""'"'"'g 

"    «"/        6         ""    okoaou   BK       "What's  the  matter  now,  Mrs.  \el-  the  preacher. 

^'*'                                                                     and«r!"  "Wby,    no,"    ho    answered.      <"j^ 

"Not  by  any  mean«.    There's  eduoa-       "Haven't  you  heard  about  the  dance  fact   is,   I    didn't    know    just   whom  I 

tion    and    education.      Surely    there    is  last    night?"    she    inquired.      "Almost  ought   to  ask." 

OVUIO     1U\I  V  CU      W     Kilo     Vi  */       w      »^w^w—»M     w— — — ■  ta*  1 

stenographers.     A   few  married  and   started    some  place  where  you  could  ge-t  an  eJu-   every   one    in    the    neighborhood    went,  "I'm  the  president,  I  wouldn't  rain 

i"?i?Lr."w%"'h?i\''on'vLrt?on  fl^LT^llege:   ^^^^oa  that  would  fit  you  for  some  good  Nell   Rogers   among  the   number.     She  objections  to  your  having  the  hall  f», 

?d*  uT^blTratln'^'him 'fwry^7r"om 'iTof^^e   ^"^iness,  where  you  could  make  an  Hon    ^ged  to  be  such  a  good  church  worker,  anything,  but  some  of  the  women  are 

things  worth' wh^e.  a™d  it  worried  his  father   orable  living  and  not  be  dependent  on   too.      It    was    the    annual    dance    that  awful  particular.     You  have  to  get  th. 

eSLTion'''H"rr^VeIve8^S1ou'^e?n^  Sis   anybody.     Wouldn't     that    be     better  Schroeder's  give  every  winter.    All  the  consent   of   two    of   the   officers  hef^ 

father  and  mother  are  left  alone.                        than  going  to  school  just  for  the  sake  bums  in  the  country  were  there.  I  ain't  you  can  use  it.    You'd  better  ask  Mn 

,,j^  'i^^^^'ig  called  educated f"                         one  to  kick  on  a  good  respectable  dance,  Velander.     She   has  queer   ideas  abc« 

.     ^      ,            ^                          X,       ,,    u         "How  can  a   fellow   know   what   he  Mr.    Hadley,    but    these    Dutch    dances  some  things,  but  I  guess  she  will  m, 

IS    hard    to    change    now    mother,       he    ^^^^  ^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.j  ^^    ^.^,^    respectable.      They    have    theLr  you  her  consent  this  once,  even  if  y„ 

has  seen  a  little  of  lifet"  Harry  asked   fiddles  and  their  beer,  and  they  dance  did  play  dancing  games  at  Nell  Rogers' 

sullenly.                                                           till  daylight.    I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  party." 

"That    depends    on    the    fello<w,    of  Yorkville    that   the   young  people    will  The   preacher   smiled   grimly,     "j^, 

course.    But  I've  noticed  that  it  is  the  go  to  such  carryin's-on."  they  bringing   that  up   against  me  iJ. 

to       "Maybe  they  wouldn't  if  they  had  ready! "  he  asked. 

"Already?      Well,    I    should   say  so. 

don't   you  go   back   home,   Harry,  and  suggested.  Why,  they  even  tried — but  there,  I'll  be 

take  hold  of  the  work  for  a  year  like       "I  ain't  never  seen  the  church  over-  telling  tales  out  of  school  if  I'm  not 

a    man,    and    show    your    father    that  flowin*  on  prayer  meeting  night,"  Mrs.  careful."     Just  then  the  bell  rang  for 

A     '      th '"  oad  y^^''^^  SO*  aome  good  stuff  in  you  yet?  Velander  rejoined.     "They'd  better  go  Sunday    school,    and    any    secrets   that 

By    that    time   you    will    have    decided  to  the  things  there  is  to  go  to  before  Mrs.    West    might    have    divulged  were 

what  you  want  to  fit  yourself  for,  and  they  begin  to  complain  about  there  not  cut  short. 

Abner      called,   by  that  time,  too,  your  father  will  be  bein'  anything  else."  Nearly  all   the  young  people  of  the 


Mr.  Blake  looked  at   his  wife. 

her, 
said,    "but    we    had    better    suffer    a 
little   heartache  now  than   a  whole   lot 
more  later  on."     He  went  out  heavily 
into   the  kitchen,  pulled  on   his  boots, 

and  went  out  to  the  barn.  ,             i.      j     -j                         j    _..•  i 

„,          ,^               ,    .                    .,,    -  boys   who   decide   young,   and  etick 

That  afternoon,  being  very  mild  for  •'                            /        °'                                       .,..,.           x     .•  xu               u 

.„         ,         .^        TT       1     1           i.       i.  *  "j   w^   come   out   on   top.     Now  why  something  else  to  go  to,"  the  preacher 

December,  Abner  Havelock  went  out  to  '                                            *^                       •'                    s                 e        >              r 

the  road  to  mend  a  broken  wire  on  the 

hog    pasture    fence.      Just    as    he    had 

about    finished    he    glanced    up    to    see 

Harry    Blake    coming 

afoot,  with  a  suitcase  in  his  hand 

"Hello,      Harry, 

"What's  wrong?"  ready   to    back  you   for   anything   you  "I'm  afraid  our  prayer  meetings  are   community    were    at    the    Ladies'  Hail 

"Nothing,"    Harry  replied    gruflfly..   want,  or  I  miss  my  guess."  not  run  exactly  on  an  amusement  basis,   Monday    evening.      After   a   little  prfr 

without  stopping.  Harry   shook    his    head.    "I'll    never  Prayer  meeting  has  its  place,  but  you    liminary    talk    the    preacher    proposed 


V  October  28,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


"Now  see  here  boy,  you  know  better   g^  back  there,"  he  said, 
than  to  try  that  on  yonr  old  uncle.  Why   I'y^   been   thru " 


not  tell  me  all  about  it?" 

Harry  hesitated  and  put  down  his 
suit  case,  "I  have  been  insulted  be- 
cause my  education  isn't  paying  divi- 
dends,   and    practically    turned    out    of 


'After  what  can't  fill   all  the   spare   moments   in   a   that     they    organize     a    "Good    Time 
live    young   boy's    or    girl's   life    with   Club"  to  meet  every  Friday  evening. 

fill        ~ 


"Then    here    is    another    plan,"    his  prayer  any   more    than   you   can   fill    a  Every  other  meeting  could  be  a  literary 

uncle  interposed  hastily  as  Harry  pick-  waterpail  with  dew."  session,  devoted  to  debates,  dialogs,  etc. 

ed  up  his  suit  case,     "I'm  getting  old,.  "Maybe  you'd  better  organize  a  Sun-  The  other  nights  would  be  social  gath 

and  a  little  rest  from  hard  work  will  <3ay  school  dancing  society  then,"  Mrs.  erings,   for  members  of   the   club  only, 

do  me  good,    I've  been  wanting  to  visit  Velander  retorted  sharply.  There  would  be  games  and  music,  witli 

my  home,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  in-   Brother   John's    folks    in    Arizona    for  "Perhaps    I     shall,"     the     preacher  occasionally    something    to    eat.       The 

jured  dignity.                                                 years.     Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  answered  as  he  went  in  to  breakfast,  plan  met  with  a  mild,  not  to  say  en- 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  Abner  demand-   1,^  j.^^^  ^^^   ^j^^  pj^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.s  the  congregation  filed  into  church  thusiastic,  approval.     Yorkville  had  not 

ed,  keeping  his  face  straight  with  dif-   gg^gy  ^ej-^s — machinery,    stock   and   ev-  the  next  Sunday  morning  they  were  sur-  yet   reached  the   enthusiastic   stage, 

ficulty.                                                                erything — with  George  and  his  wife  to  prised  to  see  a  big  phonograph  on  top  John  Broderick,  a  young  farmer  liv- 

After  Harry   had   finished   his   story,   j^g^p  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^jp  ^^^  ^j^^  ^f  t^e  pulpit.  ing  two  miles  south  of  town,  was  elect- 

Abner   shook  his  head.     "That's  bad,    ^^^k    just    as    they've    done    for    me  "I   have  so 


some   records   of  good   old-   ed   president,   with   Nell    Rogers  secre- 


young  man,  very  bad,"  he  said,  "What   There's  good  money  in  it  if  you've  got  fashioned  gospel  songs  that  we  will  use   tary.    Miss  Walker,  the  tired  faced  prin- 
are  you  going  to  do  now?"  j^e  courage  to  tackle  it  and  stick  to  it  instead    of   a   choir   for   a  while,"    the    eipal  of  the  Yorkville  school,  was  elect- 

"I  don't  know,"  Harry  answered  — enough  to  pay  the  rest  of  your  way  preacher  said  aa  he  opened  the  service,  ed  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
bitterly.  "No  one  cares  much  what  be-  thru  college  if  you  want  to  go  back.  Those  persons  who  were  not  too  much  This  committee  stayed  a  few  moments 
comes  of  me.  One  thing  is  sure,  I'm  tho  I'm  hoping  it  will  be  a  more  prac-  shocked  to  enjoy  the  music  agreed  that  after  the  meeting  was  over,  and  arrang- 
going  away   from   here."  tical  college  you'll  go  to  next  time."       i*  was  much  better  than  the  indifferent   ed  a  program  to  be  given  a  week  from 

"But  you  oughtn't  to  go  away  with-       Harry  hesitated,  kicking  up  the  snow  melodies  that  Julia  Newberry  squeezed   the  coming  Friday  night, 
out   some    plans,  boy.     What    can   you   with  his  heel.     "I'll   do   it,"   he  said  out  of  the  old  church  organ,  and  the  still       The '  preacher    walked    back    to   the 
do?    A  year  and  a  half  at  college  ought   finally.  more  indifferent  singing  from  the  audi-  boarding  house  with  Miss  Walker.    "It 

to  fit  a  fellow  for  something,"  Abner  shook  hands  with  him  solemn-  ®"*'®-  seems  awfully  good  to  have  something 

"A  fellow  can't  learn  everything  ly.  "Go  up  to  the  house  and  change  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  preach-  started  in  Yorkville  once  more,"  she 
in  a  year  and  a  half,"  your  clothes,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  we'd  ^^   announced    that    he    would    like    to   told  him,     "I'm   afraid  it   won't  last 

"Did  you  learn  anything?"  Abner  better  get  that  cow  pasture  fence  fixed  "'^®'  *^^  *^®  young  people  of  the  com-  long,  tho,  I  should  like  to  give  you* 
regarded   the  boy  earnestly.  today,  too.    The  northeast  room  will  be   "^""i^y  «*  the  Ladies'  Aid  Hall  Monday   little  advice,  Mr.  Hadley,  if  I  may.   I 

"What  do  you  mean?"  yourg."  evening,   tho  he   did  not  say  for  what   have  been    here    for    five    years    and  I 

"You  got  a  lot  of  the  stuff  your  AJbner  put  Harry  thru  the  hardest  P"'"?^^®-  <=!harch  was  no  sooner  dismiss- ;  know  these  people.  I  will  admit  they  need 
friends  call  culture,  didn't  you?     And    half    day's    work    that    afternoon    that  !?   *^^"   Deacon   Newberry   approached   stirring  up,  but  you  can't  stir  them  up 


it    takes    more    money    to    make    you  the   boy  had   done   since  he  started  to 
happy   than   before  you   went  away  to  college.    Harry  had  little  to  say  at  sup- 
school,  doesn't  it?"  per  that  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  chores 
"Y — yes,  I  suppose  so."  were  done  he  went  up  to  his  room, 


the  preacher  stiffly  and  handed  him  all  at  once.  They  won 't  stand  it.  The 
Julia's  resignation  as  organist.  The  older  people  have  grown  used  to  their 
preacher  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  ways,  and  the  younger  ones  aren  't  pay- 
course,  and  told  the  deacon   that   they  ing     the     preacher     or     running     the 


.;t»,.„  „  J       •   J    1.  ,  J   really  did  not  need  an  organist  as  long   church." 

"Well,  did  the  college  teach  you  how         'I  ^e  a  good  mind   to  pack   up  and  ^,  J^  ^^^^^_  ,^,^^^  **  «       ,,„  ,^ 

to    make    that    extra    money    that    it   ^®av«   tonight,"   he   said   to   himself  as 

taught   you   to  think   you  couldn't   get   he  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  pulled  off 

along  without?     Can  you   do   anything   his  shoes.     But  he  was  tired  and  sore, 

— one    single    thing—that    will    enable   *"d  the  soft  bed  was  tempting,  "Morn- 

you    to    make    more    money    now    than   ^"8    will   do   just   as    well,    anyway,      I 


as  his  records  lasted.  "If  it  is  my  pay  that  you  are  worry- 

The  deacon  overlooked  the  preacher's  ing  about,  I'll  set  your  mind  at  rest," 
outstretched  hand,  and  turned  abruptly  the  preacher  said,  laughing.  "I  have 
and  went  out  after  his  team.  Seeing  money  laid  away  to  pay  my  board  for  a 
this.  Deacon   Telpenny   came   over  and   year,  if  worst  comes  to  worst," 


,,    ,    -  „„„    „„«.  ..„  •      i-        1.         i.  1.   XL  1      shook  hands  with  the  preacher  heartily,       Miss  Walker  shook  her  head      "Thev 

you    could    before    you    went    away    to   can  get  up  in  time  to  catch  the  early   ..  „   .  •       i.-      •        i     /     •      *      u      •  •„  /  , 

school?"  fain,"    was    his    last    thought    as    he  ^^.^"^'•"g  ^'"^  '"^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^e  for  having   will  find  some  other  way  to  make  your 


"■^.  hat  is  this,  a  cross  examination?"   dropped  off  to  sleep, 
Harry  asked  angrily.  But  when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  it 


originality  enough  to  replace  the  sing-   life  miserable  then,"  she  predicted, 

ing  with  a  phonograph.  The  Laidies'  Aid  Society  met  on  Wed 

The  church   choir  has  been  a  bone    nesday  of  that  week.  It  was  not  affiliat- 


•   Keep    cool,    my    boy,    keep    cool,"   was  long  past  train  time,  and  the  sun   ^f  contention  here  for  years,  parson,"    ed    with    tho    church     «s   such    societies 
cautioned    Abner.      "Looking    at    this  was  shining  in  at  the  window.  He  could  he  said.    "When  that  machine  of  yours    ordinarily    arc,    but'  was    independent, 


.        -     .,        ,                1  i.               ,  .          „            „                    .     „  „     -  --   ---  regular  pric 

Bpe.njr    the    logic   of    Abner  s    remarks,  got  up  early  and  taken  the  early  train  themselves  to  pieces,  then  you  can  con-  a   night.      Mrs,    Newberry  was    on   her 

but  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  the  con-  out  of  town,"  he  said  laughing.  sider  taking  away  and  trying  to  revive  feet   in   an   instant    with    blood   in  her 

elusions    to    which    they    led,      "What  Harry  flushed  guiltily.     "I  told  you  the  choir."  eye.                             ' 

would   you   have   a   fellow   do  —  stick  I'd   stay  for   the  year,  and  I  mean  to  "It  does  make  a  right   nice  sort  of  "I  move  that  this  request  be  put  in 

around  this  df-ad  place  all  his  life  and  stick    to   it,"    he    announced    grimly.  sound,"  spoke  up  Caleb  Brown,  one  of  ti..»   stove,    where   it    belong.s  "she  ex- 


laimed,    "We  don't  hire  preachers  to 
teach  the  young  folks  to   frivol   away 

their  time." 
The  motion  was  seconded,  and  after 
few    moments'    warm    discussion    on 
both  sides,  passed  by  a  margin  of  two 
or  three  votes. 

<<I  veto  that  motion,"  Mrs.  West 
said  firmly,  bringing  her  gavel  down  on 
the  table. 

"What  right  have  you  to  do  that, 
after  we  passed  it  fair  and  square?" 
Mrs.  Newberry  asked  excitedly. 

Mrs.  West  remained  calm.  "Doesn't 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
the  right  to  veto  anything  he  wants 
to?"  she  inquired  sweetly.  "If  we 
women  can't  run  our  society  on  United 
States  government  principles,  how  can 
we  ever  expect  to  vote?" 

"Who  said  we  wanted  to  vote?" 
Mrs.  Newberry  retorted.  "I  guess  the 
Lord  is  able  to  run  the  country  without 
us  women  traipsin'  down  to  those  dirty 
old  polls." 

"Maybe  he  would  if  the  men  would 
stop  voting  and  let  him  run  it  his  own 
way,"  Mrs,  West  replied,  "Is  there 
any  new  business?" 

Some  one  made  a  motion  that  the 
"Good  Time  Club"  be  allowed  to  use 
the  hall,  and  every  one  except  Mrs, 
Newberry  voted  for  it.  She  did  not 
wait  to  hear  the  result  of  the  vote  an- 
nounced, but  put  on  her  hat  and  started 
for  home. 

On  Wednesday  night  a  few  of  the 
boys  met  over  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
for  the  first  time  that  week.  As  they 
were  starting  for  home  Harry  Blake 
motioned  to  Sam  Rogers  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this 

deal?"   ho   asked    in   a   low   tone   after 

the  rest  had  gone. 

"What  deal?"   Sam  inquired. 

"Why  the  way  this  kid  preacher  has 

come  in  and  is  trying  to  run  the  town." 

Sam  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I  thought 

you  and   he    were    getting   to   be   great 

friends." 

"He  isn't  half  bad,  of  course," 
Blake  answered,  "but  he  needs  a  little 
(•ombing  down." 

"What  have  yon  got  against  him?' 
Sam  persisted. 

"Nothing  except  his  cock-sure  way 
of  running  things.  He's  trying  to  make 
a  prayer  meeting  out  of  our  gatherings 
here  in  the  shop,  and  he  thinks  his  fancy 
work  club  over  there  in  the  hall  is 
going  to  do  away  with  all  our  public 
dances." 

"I  never  saw  any  one  box  in  prayer 
meeting  like  the  preacher  does  over 
here." 

"That  isn't  the  point.  He's  only 
getting  started  now.  If  we  let  him  go 
on,  we'll  all  be  wearing  our  hair  in 
curls,  and  not  daring  to  say  'darn' 
under  our  breaths,  before  the  year  is 
over.  What  we've  got  to  do  is  to  clip 
his  wings  right  now," 

"How  do  you  propose  to  do  it?"  Sam 
asked,  beginning  to  be   interested. 

"By  having  a  dance  over  to  Weitzo's 
Friday  night  and  taking  all  his  crowd. 
We'll  have  to  get  it  up  on  pretty  short 
notice.  That's  why  I'll  have  to  have 
your  help." 

In  the  end  Blake  converted  Sam  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  as  ho  always  did, 
and  together  they  went  about  making 
preparations  for  the  dance,  Friday 
morning  Blake  stopped  Nell  as  she  was 
on  her  way  to  the  postoffice  and  asked 
her  to  go  to  the  dance  with  him.  She 
promptly  refused. 

"Sam  and  I  will  go  together,  then," 
he  said  recklessly,  "and  we'll  just 
raise  the  old  Harry." 

"I  guess  you  are  fully  capable  of 
it,"  Nell  told  him  as  she  wont  on. 

When  Nell  reached  the  postoffice  she 
found  that  the  mail  had  already  gone 
over  to  the  station,  so  .she  went  over 
there  to  mail  her  letters.  She  found 
the  agent  just  helping  old  man  Weitze 


load  a  keg  of  beer  into  his  spring 
wagon.  She  handed  him  the  letters 
and  hurried  home. 

"I'm  going  to  the  dance  with  you 
tonight,"  Nell  told  Sam  as  ho  came  in 
from  milking. 

"I  thought  you  were  so  much  inter- 
ested in  that  new  club  of  tho  preach- 
er's," he  said  gruffly, 

"I  thought  you  were,  too,"  she 
answered. 

"O,  well,"  he  confessed  sheepishly, 
"a  club  is  all  right,  but  a  fellow  has 
got  to  have  a  little  excitement  once  in 
awhile." 

"That's  what  I  think,  so  I'm  going 
along." 

"You're  not,"  he  an8^vered,  "I'm 
going   a-horseback," 

Nell  went  into  the  other  room  and 
called  up  Harry  Blake,  "I  have  chang- 
ed my  mind  about  going  to  the  dance 
with  you,"  she  told  him.  "Can  you 
drive  around  about  half  past  seven?" 

The  preacher  and  the  schoolma'am 
and  John  Broderick  and  half  a  dozen 
others   were    all    that    remained   of    the 


"Good  Time  Club"  that  evening.  The 
preacher  had  obtained  an  inkling  that 
afternoon  of  what  was  going  on.  About 
half  past  eight  he  called  Miss  Walker 
to  one  side. 

"You  go  ahead  and  keep  things  go- 
ing as  much  as  you  can,"  he  told  her. 
"Tell  them  all  to  spread  the  news  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rousing  literary 
meeting  next  week." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  the  dance,"  he  re- 
plied. 

At  Weitze's  the  fun  was  growing  fast 
and  furious.  Most  of  the  hay  had  been 
used  from  the  big  barn  loft  and  the 
floor  had  been  swept  clear  for  action, 
Tho  night  was  not  cold,  and  besides, 
old  man  W^eitze  had  two  big  stoves 
going  on  the  lower  floor. 

Every  one  for  miles  around  was 
there.  Two  hired  fiddlers  scraped  and 
screeched  on  a  little  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  loft  floor.  Leather-lunged 
Bert  Jones,  son  of  an  auctioneer,  called 
off,  and  the  floor  creaked  and  groaned 
to  tlie  swav  of  the  excited  dancers  as  he 
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sang  out  "Alamande  left!",  "All  join 
hands  and  circle  to  the  left!  "  and  so  on 
thru  the  mazes  of  tho  old-fashioned 
square  dance.  Every  one  was  good  na- 
tured  and  bent  on  having  a  good  time. 
Rough  and  awkward  many  of  them  were 
without  doubt,  for  they  could  boast  of 
nothing  more  than  the  polish  of  the 
meadow  or  the  culture  of  the  corn  field. 
Yet  they  were  a  kind-hearted,  jolly  lot 
for  all  that,  and  as  warm  and  friendly 
hearts  beat  beneath  those  ill-fitting 
coats  as  were  ever  concealed  beneath 
a  white  bosomed  shirt  or  a  low  cut 
vest. 

There  were  about  three  times  as 
many  boys  as  girls,  as  there  usually  is 
at  the  free  for  all  country  dance.  The 
surplus  men  and  boys  stood  around  the 
edges,  waiting  their  turn  to  get  a  part- 
ner. No  sooner  would  the  fiddlers  pause 
for  a  moment,  than  the  new  partners 
would  step  forward  to  claim  tho  girls, 
and  away  they  would  go  again,  to  the 
call  of  "Birdie  fly  out  and  crow  fly  in," 
from  the  unwearied  caller. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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For  p«rf*ct  reaulU    us*   AtlaatM 

Rarolivht  Oil  in  Rayo  Lamps. 

Many  beautiful  deMsns  moderataH' 

pricad— $  1 .90  up.     Ask  your  daalar 


Pigs  and  Kerosene 

Agricultural  colleges  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  best  feeding  methods  for 
pigs.  By  scientific  study  they  de- 
termine what  will  practically  assure 
success  and  profits. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  kerosene? 
Just  this:  scientific  research  by  ex- 
perts has  produced  a  kerosene  for  you 
to  feed  your  lamps  and  oil  stoves— a 
kerosene  so  highly  refined,  so  pure  in 
form,  that  it  is  called 

ATLANTI  C 


to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  kinds.     It 

will  not  smell,  smoke  or  char  the  wicks.  You 

can  have  a  brilliant  yet  soothing  light  and  a 

steady,   room-filling  heat   without   fussing 

with  burners,  trimming  wicks  and  turning 

the  flame    up  and  down.    When   used   in 

lanterns  it  gives  a  clear,  far-reaching  light. 

And  it  costs  not  a  penny  more  than  ordinary 

kinds.    Always  ask  for  it  by  name. 

Watch  for  the  sign— Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  For  Sale  Here.    You  re  hkely  to 

find  it  a  reliable  place  to  do  most  of  your  buying.  When  the  wind  howls  and  the 

snow  packs  along  the  windows,  it's  a  heap  o  comfort  to  nave 
a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  on  hand.     Don't  take  it 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil  Heater 

No  chopping 
kindling,  no  shov- 
eling coal,  no  tink- 
ering w'th  draughts. 
Just  stiike  a  match 
and  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  will  keep 
ycu  warm  and  comfortable,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  wind  blows. 
You  won't  have  any  smoke,  "soot, 
ashes,  or  the  slightest  odor.  Any 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
Perfection  Oil  Heaters,  priced 


$3.50  to  $5.00 


ATLANTIC 
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home  unless  the  brand  name  is  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PitUburgh  and   Philadelphia 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


wuK  of    inferior   quality    and   sold   at    the    buy 
or's    oflTt-r 

TlH'      III 

runniiifc    li 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  23,  1916. 
Tht»  arrivals  of  applt'.s  and  fruits  of  differ- 
ent varietifs  have  been  heavier  thru  the  i»u*t 
week  and  the  market  has  been  quite  brisk 
ir  this  particular  line.  Potatoos  have  been 
arriving  at  the  rate  of  about  20  oars  per  day, 
and  seem  to  continue  in  steady  supply.  A 
better  feeling  is  reported,  altho  there  has  been 
no  advance  in  price  over  those  quoted  last 
week.  There  are  about  12'5  oars  standing  on 
the  track.  Prices  at  wholesale  for  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  in  bulk  are  $1.3.5  to  $1.45  per 
bushel.  Jobbing  prices  on  the  aame  stock 
hre  running  from  $1.50  to  $1.(50  per  bushel. 
The  principal  receipts  arriving  from  New  Jer- 
sey are  of  the  Giant  variety,  which  are  less 
desired  by  the  trade  and  these  are  selling 
at  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bushel  from  the  cars. 
New  York  State  is  supplying  an  increasing 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  their  prices  are  close 
to  those  secured  for  Pennsylvania  stock,  run- 
ning from  $1.30  to  $1.35  per  bushel.  Maine 
potatoes  continue  to  arrive  in  very  limited 
quantities  and  their  sales  have  been  at  the 
same  price  as  secured  for  Pennsylvania  stock. 
Receipts  of  sweet  DOtatoes  have  been  very 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  days  and 
the  market  is  consequently  weakened.  Jersey 
stock  in  % -bushel  baskets  is  selling  at  50  to 
60  cents  and  second  grades  at  25  to  35  cents. 
Delaware  and  NLaryland  sweets  in  hampers 
are  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  stock  at  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  number 
one  grades  and  $1  to  $1.50  for  the  number 
two  grades. 

VegeUblea 
Tomatoes  continue  to  arrive  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  very  heavy  supply  and  are  wide  in  rjinge 
of  quality  and  the  canners  continue  to  buy 
the  best  stock  at  50  to  55  cents  per  basket. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  tomatoes  arriving 
here  are  in  the  green  condition  and  the  mar- 
ket has  been  over-loaded  with  this  grade  of 
stock.  Sales  are  being  made  at  10  to  25  cents 
per  basket.  Lima  beans  are  becoming  more 
scarce  and  higher  prices  are  being  secured 
for  the  best  quality.  The  range  can  be  quoted 
from  $1.25  to  $1.'50  per  % -bushel  basket. 
Ureeu  beans  also  are  about  all  marketed  for 
this  season  «nd  because  of  their  scarcity  are 
bringing  as  high  as  75  to  90  cents  per  bas- 
ket. Spinach  continues  in  market,  receipts 
coming  from  both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  selling  at  50  to  75  cents  per 
basket.  Green  peppers  are  in  liberal  supply 
and   Belling  at  20   to   35   cents   per   basket. 

Domestic  cabbage  is  coming  in  from  York 
State  in  little  heavier  supply,  altho  the  prices 
continue  firm  at  $42  to  $48  per  ton.  Jersey 
cabbage  is  meeting  with  good  demand  at  60 
to  75  cents  per  basket.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  receipts  of  onions  are  in  only  fair  con- 
dition with  the  result  that  onions  of  fine 
quality  are  slightly  higher  and  are  being 
absorbed  quickly  by  the  trade.  Number  one 
grades  in  100  }>ound  sacks  are  selling  at  $2.50 
2.85,  and  number  two  grades  at  $1.40  to 
$1.75.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  poor 
lettuce  arriving  from  York  State,  much  of 
which  is  selling  for  express  charges.  Tlip 
)>est  grades  are  in  good  demand  at  $1.2.'>  to 
$1.75  i)er  bax. 

Fruits 
The  receipts  of  apples  liave  been  ranging 
from  10  to  25  cars  per  day  during  the  jiast 
week.  Sales  have  been  very  good  an-d  the 
market  is  continuing  quite  active  on  good 
Btock.  The  general  quality  and  condition 
of  the  frurt  arriving  here,  especially  from 
New  York  State,  is  good  and  the  supply  well 
cleaned  up  each  d«y.  The  number  of  cars 
remaining  on  the  track  each  day  is  varying 
from  15  to  20  cars.  New  York  stock  in 
standard  barrels  of  the  Baldwin-.\  variety 
are  selling  at  $3  to  $3.25;  Twenty-ounce 
Pippins,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Belle  Flower,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Wagner,  $3  to  $3.25  and  Smoke  House, 
$3  to  $3.25.  A  quantity  of  fancy  Delicious 
apples  were  offered  during  the  week  and  sold 
as  high   as  $4  to  $4.25  per  barrel. 

Wealthy  apples  of  the  A  grade  are  going 
out  at  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  barrel,  with  good 
dem«nd.  Fancy  Stayman  Winesaps  are  worth 
from  $3.'^  io  $4.25,  and  some  extra  fancy 
marks  brought  as  high  as  $5  per  barrel.  A 
few  A  grade  Hubbardsons  were  sold  at  $3 
to  $3.25,  while  ungraded  stock  of  the  same 
variety  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75.  York  Im- 
perials are  in  the  widest  range  of  variety  and 
their  prices  vary  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  barrel, 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  being  at  $2.75  for  A 
grades.  Ben  Davis  are  going  out  at  $1.50 
to  $2.25. 

Receipts  from  the  shipping  centers  of  New 
York  Slate  show  that  standard  barreled  Bald- 
wins ars  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  with  the 
market  strong.  Twenty-ounce  Pippins  are 
selling  at  the  shipping  centers  for  $2.75  while 
the  better  grades  are  selling  as  high  as  $3.25 
to  $4  per  barrel.  A  few  sales  of  A  grade 
Baldwins  which  were  mostly  for  storage  were 
nt  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  barrel.  In  Virginia 
section  York  Imperial  apples  are  reported  to 
be  selling  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  mostly  at  $2.50 
and  Ben  Davis  at  $2  per  barrel.  The  bulk 
of  sales  reported  from  the  shipping  centers 
are  of  the  best  grades  offered  and  are  being 
placed    in    storage. 

The  pear  market  is  being  supplied  with 
Htock  from  York  State  which  is  meeting  with 
fairly  good  demand.  Sickle  pears  in  bushel 
hampers  continue  to  sell  at  $1.75  to  $2.2.'> 
and  number  one  BorflettR  at  $1.25  to  $2. 
Sheldon  pears  in  the  same  »tyle  package  are 
moving  out  at  $1.2.>  to  $1.50.  Bnrtlett  pears 
packed  in  the  barrels  are  selling  all  the  way 
from  $3  to  $4.50.  Orapes  were  in  heavy 
supply  during  the  Inst  week,  practically  all  of 
which  were  coming  from  New  York  State. 
Four  pound  baskets  of  Concords  and  Niagaras 
are  selling  at  10  to  13  cents  and  the  20- 
)>ound  baskets  at  40  to  50  cents.  Plums  are 
in  fair  supply  and  meeting  with  rather  slow 
sale.  Damsons  are  selling  at  20  to  25  cents 
per  basket  and  Oreen  Gages,  30  to  40  cents. 
Cranberries  are  in  liberal  supply,  both  from, 
Cape  Cod  and  New  Jersey.  The  .lorsey  dark 
stock  is  selling  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  crate  and 
the  light  berries  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  crate. 
Cape  Cod  stock  is  moving  out  at  $2  to  $2.25 
per  crate  and  in  barrels  at  $5  to  $6. 
Poultry 
The  trading  in  live  poultry  was  very  light 
at  the  close  of  last  week  but  the  market  'm 
opening  with  Increased  interest  with  this 
week's  trade.  Sales  on  live  fowl  of  the  licnt 
quality  have  continued  at  17  to  19  cents  per 
pound,   but   much   of   the   stock   arriving   here 


Bulls      6.50C<4'7.25 

Fat    cows    4.75®6.7.') 

arket    on    dressed    poultry    has    been    Thin    cows    3.00(»i  4.50 

^    Hrin    with    the    receipts    very    limited.  Veal    Calves.— - 

Fancy  fresh  killed  fowl  weighing  5  pounds  and    Exceptional    lots    $13.00^13.25 

heavier  sold  at   24 V4    cents,    which   is   a  slight    QaoA    to   choice    12.00^12.50 

advance    over    the    prices    of    one    week    ago.     Medium      9.50fe' 10.00 

Stock   weighing    4  %    to   5   pounds    sold    at    24    Oommon      8.00®    9.00 

cents;    4    jwunds,    23^4     cents;    3  \4     pounds,      Southerns      '     6.OO&11 1I,.00 

22  \4    cents ;    3    pounds,    20    to   22   cents.      Old  Sheep     and     I.<iimb8. — Sheep     were     revised 

roosters,    dry   picked,    are    selling   at    17    cents  downward    in   every    grade,    with    the    choicest 

l)er  iK)und.      Western  rousting  chickens  of  the  lambs   showing   a   fractional   decline.    Holdings 

best    quality    and    heavy    weight    were    cleaned  were    materially   increased   and    the   market    in 

up    promptly       Those    weighing   8    itounds   per  a   general    way    clowed    dull. 

pair  sold  at   24    to  25   cents.      Jersey   broilers    Wethers,     extra      |7.80fa8.00 

were  also  in  good  demand  and  sold  at  30  to 
32  cents  per  pound.  Near-by  8i)ring  ducks 
were  in  greater  demand  and  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance of  2  cents  per  pound  over  last  week, 
sales  being  made  at  20  to  22  cents.  There  is 
a    better   feeling   in   the    dressed    iwultry    mar 


Ohioica 

Good      

Medium      .... 
Common      .... 
Ewes,     heavy, 
Lambs,     extra 
ket  and  desirable  sized  stock    is  \)ringing  full    Good   to    choice 


fat. 


quotations. 

Eggs 
The  recent   advance  on   eggs    continues   and 
strictly     fine    new-laid    eggs     are     being     well 
cleaned  up  at  full  figures.     Near-by  extras  are 
selling  at   38    cents  per   dozen;    near-by    firsts 
at    35     cents;     near-by    current    receipts,     34 
cents;    nearby   seconds,    29   to    32   cents.      The 
extra  quality  Western   eggs   arriving   now   are    fairly    seasonable 
selling    at    38    cents    and    the    extra    firsts    at    Steers 
35   cents.      Refrigerator  eggs  are  offered   with    Heifers 
insurance  and   storage  paid   to   January    first,     Cows 
extra  quality  at  31  V6   cents  and  firsts  at  30  to     Veal 
31    cents  per  dozen.      Fancy  selected   candled 
fre.sJi  eggs  are  jobbing  out  at  32  to  34  cents. 

— Selmarad. 


•7.40Ca7.60 
7. 00®  7,-2  5 
.  6.75®6.87 
.  6.50®  6.60 
.  6.50®7.00 
10.75®  11.00 
10.00®  10.50 

9.00®    9.75 

7.50®    8.00 

steady  undertone  predomi- 
nating, shipments  were  well  absorbed,  quo- 
tations: Westerns,  gross  weight,  $11.40® 
11.60;     net    weight,     $14.25®  14.50. 

City   Dressed  Stock. — .\11   varieties  of  first- 
class    meats    were    steadily    held,    with    trade 
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However,  it  is  not  believed  that  any  action 
will  be  taken  un.til  after  i'oiigresM  con- 
venes in  December,  tlorn,  at  the  clone,  wim 
strong  with  net  gainx.  There  are  riiiuorK 
of  an  active  exports  demand.  Oats  are  ex 
pected  to  maintain  present  |)riceH  in  sym. 
])athy    with    the    prices   of    wheat    and    corn. 

Hay. — Large  bales.  No.  1  timothy,  $18fo 
19;  No.  2  $16&il7;  No.  3  $14®14..50; 
fancy  mixed  clover,  $16((i  17;  lower  grade 
$10f«13;    No.    1    clover    dear.    $15r(iltl. 

.Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye,  $14^/il4.50' 
do.,    No.    2,    $13((i  13.50.    Oat    straw,    $«(rt9 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $1.93;  No.  ■> 
$1.90;    No.    2    hard    winter,    $1.84%. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $l.llVi;  No.  a  yei. 
low,    $1.10V4. 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  55®55V4c;  No.  4 
5»V6®54c;    ordinary    to   fancy,    57fn  58c. 

Rye. — ♦I. 35. 


MiMliium 

Common      

Hogs. — With    a 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 
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YORK    PRODUCE   MARKET 


York,   Pa..   October  23,    1916. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  23,   1916. 
Cattle. — The  supply  on   sale   was   115   loads 
compared  with  90  loads  last  week.     The  mar- 
ket   ruled    fairly    active    at   steady    prices    on 
the    best     cattle    of     all     weights,     while     the 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  October  23,  1916. 

Butter.  —  The  market  for  lioth  solid- 
packed  creamery  and  prints  ruled  firm  under 
light  receipts,  but  wholesale  trade,  as  usual 
on    the    last    day    of    the    week,    was    quiet. 

Solid-packed  creamery,  fancy,  specials, 
38c;  extras,  36(ri'37c;  extra  firsts,  35® 
35>4c;  firsts,  34®34>4c;  seconds,  3»Hc; 
ladle  packed,  29®  31c;  packing  stock,  28 
®29c;  nearbj-  ])rints,  fancy,  39c;  aver- 
age extra,  37® 38c;  do.,  firsts,  36c;  seconds, 
34®35c;  special  fancy  brands  of  prints 
jobbing  at    42®  45c. 

Cheese. — The  market   was  quiet,    but  steady, 

under  moderate  offerings.  New  York  full  cream, 

fancy,     21H®21%c;     specials,     higher;     do., 

fair  to  good,   20Va®21c;    do.   part  skims,    11 

®19c. 


There  was  no  special  change  in  prices  from  plainer  grades  sold  f  <>>^  »»  «n'y  ''^"f  ^  .P''.'!**', 

those  of  last   week.      Poultry   seems    to  l>e  the  Heifers  in  fair  supply,  steady  <>?  ^hoice .  o  her 

only  product  that  is  on  the  increase  in  price.  Kfad*^"    slow^  steady    prices.      Cows    lower   on 

Guineas,    especially,    are   eagerly    sought    out.  »II  «/'^ept  bolognas  '^hich   were  steady    B^^^^^^ 

Fo><rs— lfi\?i)'40c    ner    dozen  Steady  on   all   grades.   Best  fresh  cows  strong- 

5fft'er.-^f«1.°ry,^32®8Tlb;     separator,  er;  ,  other    grades    ^"d    V*7r'\vUh''li:e    de' 

34®38c   lb.   Milk,    6c   quart.  day's    supply    was    1^0    loads,      \\ith    the    de- 

Poultry.-^pringers,      16rrt;20c     lb;      hens,  «iwn<i   only    moderate,    the    market   ruled   slow 

14@16c   lb;    dressed.   50@90c   each;    guineas,  and  generajl.y   lower  on   all   K"des 

%i  lorsn  15  A  iiair  Good   to  choice    sfs.jatg'o-o-' 

Vegetables     -    Potatoes,     10@20c     %-pk;  Go<k1.    1300    to_1400_lb.    ,,,,.,_.    8.25@8.50 


ELGIN    BUTTER    MARKET 


Elgin,   111.,  October  21,    1916. 
Butter   unchanged   at   34Vic   bid;    no   sales. 


INTER-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 


$1.25®  1.50  per  bu.  Cabbage,  5®  10c 
head.  Lettuce,  8®  10  a  head.  Beets,  5c  a 
bunch.  Radishes,  5c.  Onions,  5c  bunch;  10 
(rt'12c  %-pk.  Lima  beans,  18®22c  quart. 
Soup  beans,  16®20c  quart.  Lard,  18®20c 
lb.  Beans,  15c  Mi  pk.  Peas,  25c  V4  pk. 
Tomatoes,  15c  box.  Celery,  2®  10c  bunch. 
Cucumbers,  l®3c  each.  Turnips,  18c  %  pk. 
Eggplants,    4®  6c    each.    Peppers,    20c    dozen 


Medium  to  good,   1200  to   1300  lb.   7.50( 

Tidv,    1050   to    1150   lb 7.75( 

Fair  to  medium,   1000  to   1100  lb.    6.50( 

Fair,    900    to   1000   lb 6.25  f 

Common,    700    to    900    lb 5.00( 

Rough,    half-fat,    1000   to    1300   lb.   5.50( 

Common   to  good  fat  oxen    4.00( 

Common  to  good  fat   bulls    5.00® 7.00 

Common  to  good  fat  cows    4.50®  6.25 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  phice  of  milk  for  October, 
1916  at  5  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice 


Fruit.— Apples,    15®'30c    V4    pk.    Pears,    12    Heifers,    700    to    1100    lb o"29^I"If 

®15c    %    pk.      Peaches,    15c    a    pk.      Plums,    Bologna     cows .It^oc" 

10c  per  quart  Fresh  cows  and   springers    ^ib^Vb 

Retail  Grain   Market. — Wheat,  $1.66;    corn.  Calves. — Receipts   of    calves    fair    and    mar- 

$1.06;   oats.   65c;    rye,   95c;    bran,   $1.60  cwt;  ket  ruled  slow  at  steady  prices  all  week,     lo- 

middlings.   $2   cwt.  day's    supply    was    1,100    head.      Market   dull 

Wholesale    Grain     Market. — Wheat,     $1.56;  and  lower.                                                         ^,,  „« 

corn,    96c;    oats,    52c;    rye,    85c;     bran.    $30    Veal    calves    $8.00®11.00 


per  ton;   middlings,   $37   per  ton. 


NEW    YORK    PRODUCE 


Heavy  and  thin  calves    5.00®    8.50 

Hogs.  —  The  supply  on  sale  during  the 
week  has  l)een  liberal,  with  cooler  weather. 
"The  market  has  ruled  active  and  closed  gen- 
erally 40c  per  cwt.  above  Monday's  prices, 
the  better  demand  being  for  the  good  weight 
grades.  Today's  receipts  were  60  double-deck 
loads.      Market   ruled    steady    on    heavy   kinds 


New  York  City,  October  23,   1916. 
The  butter  market  developed  a  little  strong- 
er tone  on   the   choice   and  fanc.\    grades.   The 

actual    cheese    business    was    light,    but    hold- .        ,        .      j      .       .  .1 »,.^„., 

ers    are    showing    more    confidence.       Dressed    ^\   ^^f^  ^.^e^dy  to  slow  on  other  grades. 

Chicken.s     lower.    P/"""     h«'.'''>P«     *la-nl 

Heavy     mixed     lO.oO® 

Prime    medium    weights    10.45® 

Best    hftavv    Yorkers     10.45® 


poultry     dull      and      weak. 

Live    )>ouUry    not    in    large    supply    and    mar- 
ket   in    good    shu|)e.       .Vpjtles    and    jiears    are 
fins   a.':d   stt':;dv.      I't'ar!'.:;:   -Tr   cf   'suor   "usli 
ty  and  prices  are  consequently   low.      i^otatoes 
higher. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
ivound,  35V4c;  higher  .score,  36((i3»>Vfec;  thirds 
to  firsts,  31  V4C"  34V4c;  state  dairy,  29® 
35c;     packing    stock,    27Cc/29Vic. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  i-olored  specials,  21® 
21  %c;  white,  20%  c;  daisies,  21^®21^c; 
skims,    16®18%c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  39®  40c; 
extra  firsts,  36®  38c;  dirties,  27®29c;  near- 
by white,  fine  to  fancy,  S5  to  60c;  ordinary 
to   good,    40^1  54c;    browns,    43®  48c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancy  chickens,  3® 4  lbs.  to  pair,  30 
®32c;  barreled,  21®  32c;  old  roosters,  16 
@16%c;  squabs,  $3® 5.50  per  dozen.  Spring 
ducks,  per  lb.  23c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  29 
®32c;  Guineas,  3  to  4  lbs.  per  pair,  $1.50 
®1.75;    2    lbs.    per    pair,    $1.25    per    pair. 

Honey  .^-Clover,  combs.  No.  1  to  fancy,  14 
®15c  lb;  lower  grades,  11®  13c  lb;  clover 
extracted,  6%('fi7M!C  lb;  buckwheat,  ex- 
tracted, 6H  ®  7c  lb.;  southern,  extracted, 
55® 70c  gallon;  West  India,  extracted,  58 
(.11  62c    gallon. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Radishes,  100 
bunches,  50c®  $1.  Beans,  per  basket,  50c® 
$1.50.  Cabbage,  nearby.  Flat  Dutch,  $7® 
10  per  100;  per  ton,  $35((i40.  Onions,  per  offerings, 
bag,  $1.50@2.50.  Beets,  nearby,  $2  per  Hay. — 'No.  1  new  timothy,  medium  bales, 
100  bunches.  Lima  beans,  $1®$2.50  basket.  $17.i50®18;  No.  2  do.,  $16®16.50;  No.  3 
Squash,  $1(S2  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  Long  do.,  $14(n  15.  New  clover,  light  mixed,  $16.50 
Island,    $4.50®4.75    per    bag;    Jersey,    $3.50    (till;     No.     1     do.,     $15@15.50;     No.    2    do.. 


Light     Yorkers     10.00® 

<4ood    pigs    9.25®9.50 

CV)mnion   to   good   roughs    8.50@9.50 

.Stags 7.50@8.O0 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — 'Sheep  and  lambs  have 
ruled  in  fair  supply  all  week;  prices  have 
ruled  barely  steady  on  best  sheep,  while 
lambs  have  ruled  draggy,  the  close  for  the 
week  being  25c  per  cwt.  below  Monday's 
prices.  Today's  arrivals  totaled  20  double- 
deck  loads.  With  the  demand  moderate,  trade 
ruled  slow  at  alwut  steady  prices  on  lambs, 
while  sheep  sold  lower. 
Prime   wethers    (95   to    100   lb.)    $7.60®    7.75 

Good    mixed     7.50®    7.75 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    6.25®    7.25 

Culls   and    common    3.50@    5.00 

Culls  to  choice  lambs 10.00®  10.50 


PHILADELPHIA  HAT   AND   GRAIN 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  23,  1916. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts  were  408  tons 
of  hay  and  2  cars  of  straw.  The  market 
ruled  firm  under  moderate  offerings,  and  a 
fair    demand     for    desirable    stock. 

Grains. — Wheat  declined  one  cent  under 
lower  outside  advices.  Corn  was  quiet  but 
steady.      Oats    ruled    steady    under    moderate 


NEW    YORK    MILK    MARKET 

New  York  City,  October  23,  1916. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  renewal  of  re- 
lations by  the  distributors  with  the  producers 
at  the  rates  proposed  by  the  Dairymen's 
League  is  an  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
milk.  The  Borden  Company,  following  the 
action  of  many  other  dealers,  on  October 
20,  raised  the  prices  of  bottled  Grade  A  and 
B  to  12  cents  and  10  cents,  respectively,  a 
quart.  The  surplus  whi-ch  now  exists  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  a  reduction  in  demand 
caused  by  the  rise  in  retail  rates.  Whole- 
salers, also,  are  having  their  troubles.  The 
customer  of  one  of  these  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  certain  number  of  cans  of 
cream  daily,  purchased  half  of  his  supply  in 
Philadelphia  on  one  day  and  saved  $16  over 
New  York  prices.  Commissioner  Dillon  has 
announced  that  he  believes  that  the  retail 
I)rice  can  be  brought  down  to  8  cents  thru 
an  elimination  of  waste  and  high  overhead 
charges,  and  the  breaking  of  what  he  styles 
the  "artificial  market."  Deputy  Attorney 
General    Lewis    thinks    he    has    found    in    the 

/ft#*t     thnt     flip    Hintri).!! t^ra    own     th*>     iiautAiiriY. 

ing  |)lants  and  that  their  retail  price  has 
gone  up  evidences  of  an  illegal  combiikatlon, 
or  conspiracy.  It  is  said  that  he  pro|>oses 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  show  that 
pasteurization  is  not  necessary,  but  a  clouk 
for  wiping  out  small  dealers,  who  cannot 
provide  the  capital  for  the  construction  of 
plants  to  do  the  work.  The  market  value 
IS  approximately  5%  cents  a  quart  for  Grade 
B  to  the  producer  in  the  26-cent  xone.  The 
Borden  Company,  it  may  be  added,  is  selling 
Grade  B  milk  at  its  delivery  stations  at  8 
cents  a  quart  to  persons  who  call  with  their 
own  containers,  and  take  it  away  with  them. 
The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40- 
quart  cans  for  the  week  ending  October  21. 
were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie      37,361  1.629 

Suaqueihianna      6,178  314 

West   Shore    13,173  850 

Lackawanna      58,175  1,375 

N.    Y.   Central    (long   haul).    85,635  1,551 

N.   Y.   Central    (short  haul).    20,720  44 

Ontario      38,820  2,244 

Lehigh    Valley     33,508  615 

Homer  Ramsdell    Line    ....      3,425  44 

New     Haven     8,068  21 

Pennsylvania    17,925  250 

Other     sources     1,220  35 

Totals      323,208  8,973 

'Same  week   last   year    ...333,481        11,425 


®3.75. 

Apples. — Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl.,  $1.75® 3; 
Wolf  River,  $1.75®3.75;  Mcintosh,  $1.75® 
5;  Northwestern  Greening,  $1.75® 4;  Alex- 
ander, $1.75®3.50;  Jonathan,  $2®  5;  York 
Imperial,  $1.75® 3. 50;  Virginia  mixed  sorts, 
$1.75®  3;  Gravenstein,  $1.75(V/4;  Maiden's 
Blush,  $1.7i5®4;  Wealthv.  $2f«3.50;  Fall 
Pippin,  $1.50® 4;  Holland  Pippin,  $1.50® 
4.00. 

Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,  14® 
15c-  i)rime,  13®13%c;  fair  to  good,  12® 
12  %c;  coarse,  heavy,  11®  11  Vic;  butter- 
milks,   12@13c;    grassers,    9(<(  10c. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   October   23,    1916. 
Receipts     for     the     week     ending     .<?aturday 
evening.    October    21: 

Beef 

Cattle 

.  .4,010 

.  .3,433 

receipts 

week    were    1.624    against    1.682    last    week. 

Beeil  Cattle. — All  strictly  choice  cattle 
were  under  seasonable  inquiry  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance  in    prices,    but   under   grades,    especially 


Total    for    week 
Previous     week 
Calves. — Total 


Sheep   and 
Lambs 
10.300 
9,644 
of    calves 


Hogs 

6,498 

5,429 

for    this 


$13.50@14.50. 

Straw. — ^No.  1  straight  rye,  $14;  No. 
2  do.,  $12.50®  13;  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $11.50 
®12;  do.,  2,  $10®  10.50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $9®9.50;  No.  2  do.,  $8 ft  8.50.  No.  1 
oat  straw,   $9® 9. 50;   No.   2  do..   $8®8.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $1.61  W  1.64.  No.  3 
red.  $1.61(91.64;  rejected  A,  $1.57®!. 60; 
rejected    B.    $1.53  (&' 1.56. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  1.07(7?  1.07  Mi  :  steam- 
er yellow,  $1.06(Jt^1.06%  ;  No.  3  yellow,  $1.04 
®i.05;    No.   4    yellow,    $1.01®1.02. 

Oats. — No.   2   white,   55%®  56c;    No. 
54®  54 Vic;    No.    4    do.,    52  V6  rai53  V4c  ; 
ard     white,     55®56%c;     sample     oats, 
(n  50V4c. 

Feed. — Winter    bran,    100-lb.    sacks, 
30.50;    spring    bran,    do..    $29.50®30. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $ti.85®7.10; 
straight,  $7.25raV7.75 ;  patents.  $7.75fo  8.25 ; 
grades,  $6.85®7.in.  Rye  flour,  $fi.75(f7  7.50 
per   bbl. 

NEW  YORK  HAT  AND  GRAIN 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


3  do., 

stand- 

49  Vi 

$30® 


New   York   City.  October  23,    1916. 
There   is   little    improvement   in    the   general 
hay    market.      There    is    suflBcient    demand    to 
absorb     the    offerings,     and     there     are     light 


the    common    stock,    were    not    much    wanted    offerings  at   the    close;    $19    is   generally   hard 


and  closed  lower.  Southern  Ohio  and  near 
by  brHiids  were  mostly  on  sale  in  sufficient 
numbers.  Bulls,  cows  and  calves  showed  a 
slieht  t>«sinK  off  in  the  lop  griidcs,  demand 
being   moderate. 

Best     steers      $9.25(^)9.50 

Clwoirt'      8.75®9,.00 

(Imod      Hr2->f"  8.50 

Medium      7.25®7.50 


to  obtain,  even  for  the  best.  Old  hay  is 
neglected  in  competition  with  new.  Rye 
straw    is    easy    with    little    above    $14.50. 

Grains. —The  wheat  situation  appears  to 
lie  gainin"  strength  steadily  but  the  high 
prires  beiret  n  feverish  undertone.  _  There 
was  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  Government  placing  an  oinliargo  on  the 
exiwrts   of    wheat,    and    many    leading    dealers 


Common      6.50(^7.00    fear    there    is    a    danger    of    over  exportation 


There  is  keen  competition  for  the  small 
unsold  residue  of  the  crop  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  product  remains  un- 
sold and  most  of  this  is  of  good  quality  for 
which  $18  to  20  per  owt.  is  asked.  So  far 
as  known  the  highest  offers  made  were 
around  $16.50  and  9  for  wrapjiers  and  fill- 
ers, respectively,  in  crop  lots.  The  last  of 
the  crop  has  been  safely  housed  and  prac- 
tically all  in  good  condition,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  frost  damage  in  places. 
However,  the  present  cold  wave  is  such 
as  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  freezing  in 
ruring  sheds,  whtch  is  sometimes  quite 
damaging  to  uncured  tobacco.  80  far  as 
known  there  has  been  very  little  stripping 
done.  It  Is  noted  that  the  delivery  of 
frosted  tobacco  which  was  contracted  early 
In  the  sesson  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
controversy  as  buyers  insisted  that  it  be 
left  in  the  field  to  full  maturity,  but  in  so 
doing  frost  and  the  accompanying  damage 
came   to  mar  the   situation. 

The  general  tobacco  market  which  i» 
flosely  in  touch  with  factories  suffered 
somewhat  from  conditions  arising  from  exist- 
ing lal>or  troubles.  The  consumption  of 
stock  was  not  up  to  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year,  hence  the  demand  upon 
leaf  dealers  was  less  urgent  than  heretofore 
However,  many  factories  were  busy  with 
Christmas  orders,  this  trade  being  fully  up 
to  the  average  of  a  series  of  years.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Kitniition  will  brighten 
irreatly  within  the  next  few  weeks;  at  any 
rale  all  are  hopeful. — 'H.  K.  Tweed,  Oct. 
23,    1916. 


October  28,  1&1«. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


id— S19 


This  Graduated  Tie- Space 
means  a  uniform  space  in 
which  your  tie  will  easily  slide, 
whether  your  collar  be  large 
or  small,  wide  or  narrow.  It's  an 
exclusive  feature  in 

•^     COLLARS      ^ 

This  generouB,  uniform  space  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  patented  method  of  cutting  and 
Jolnlns  th«  collar  top  and  band. 

Better  demand  SLIDEWELL. 

16  cents  each    $1.76  per  dozen. 

H»n,  H^tweD  &  Co..  Makera.  Troy.  New  Yorlc 


CMductsd  ky  W.  C.  ralr.  V.  %. 

Advoce  thru  this  department  is  free 
to  our  subacribers.  Each  communication 
ahoujld  state  history  and  symptoms  of 
the  case  in  full;  also  the  name  and 
address  of  writer.  Initial*  oaly  will  be 
pubilsbed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by 
maiii.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
columns  of  the  paper  and  we  invite  read- 
ers to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
tbis  column,  when  property  preserved 
land  classified,  make  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  symposituas  a  farmer- 
vtookman  can  obtain. 


WmCHBSTBK 


will   reduce    Inflamed,    swollen 

Joints,  Sprains,    Bruisea,   Soft 

i  Bunches:     Heals    Boils,    Poll 

Evil,  Ouittor,  Fistula,  or 

any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  si  it  li  a  poiitlre  antUeptk 
and  germicide.  Plesiant  tousej  does 
Dot  blister  under  bandage  oi  re- 
move the  bsir.  and  you  can  work 
the  bone.  t2.00  per  bottle,  deliv- 
I  ered.    Book  7  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  sntlsepUc  Unlment   for  mankind. 

RtdacM   PtinfuU    Swollen    Veint,    Goitre.   Weni.   Strsint. 

Br\ilK«,  itopi  piln  and  luflimmttion.     Price  $1 .  00  per  botUe 

Itdealen  or  deUrered.     WIU  teU  you  more  H  you  write. 

KrF"Y08NQ.°K0'f ..  154T«Ha  It.  SorlnolUW.  Mul. 


^  Generate  Your 
Own  Electricity, 


-€>" 


stream,  with  a 

few  feet  fall,  has 

power  to  pump  water 

tor  the  house  and  oaio. 

Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheel  | 

makes  Eleriricity  for  IIkHU. 
rum  the  Kparator,  feed  cut- 
ter, pump«.  No  cort  for  oper- 
ation :  little  attention  needed. 

Write  for  this  free 
book— it  t«Ui  bow  to 

ineasar*  th»  poww  of 

Tour  ftream. 

iUken  of   all  kinds  at 

water  wbeela. 

'  nn  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 
102  ^tiP  St.*  Haasni.  Pa.  I 


Self-sharpening;  Double  Grinding 
Rings — do  twice  the  work  with  leas 
power — ^positive  force  feed  — never 
chokes.  Gear  Drive, 

Grinds  corn  on  cob  or  In 
thucks.  shell  com,  ihcaf 
oats,  kaffir  corn,   altaUa, 
'rye,  wheat.barley.cotton  seed. 
Couie  or  fine.    Saves 
time,    labor,    fuel   and 
money.  9  sizes.  2  to  25 
1  H.P.  For  steam  or  gasoline, 
jfines.      Fully    jfuaranteed. 
I     .Vritt  todn  u  fur  catalog. 
Tks  Snpcrlor  II  fr.  *  HiU  Co. 
WBastSt.     BpriacSelil,  O. 


SABO 

Sure  Catch  Trap 
(orakunk,coon,  opos- 
sum, foi,  tf roundnotf , 
rabbit,  etc. 

THE  8ABO  TRAP  Is 
uMbesttrapIn  theworld 


ujansnirapm  ineworm  — 

•ttbsr  for  amateur  or  pmfesntonal  trappers.    This 

trap  ladeetgnedto  be  placed  in  the  anlmRl'sburrow: 


*rmv  laaeeigneato  I>e  puiced  in  in»  animni  Bi'ui  low  . 
Itraquires  no  bait  and  Ig  poBltlvcly  sure  catch  Brst 
trip  m  or  out:  no  chance  f<)reHcai)o:  It  catches  him 
•Wr  the  body;  no  danser  t«  hunters,  dog  or  cattle. 
A«k  your  hardware  dealer  for  one.  If  he  bas  not 
fotthem  write  u8  for  free  booklet  wbtob  explains 
thS  BABO  8URE  CATCH  TRAP.  ^  ^ 

SsboTrapMfa.Co  .  3128  W.25th,  CleTeland.O. 


MINERAL! 


TBTISf 


HEAVE'vJar* 


COMPOUND 


BlOkMit 

Jm 

n  Paekage  snaranteed 

back,    tl  Parknprc  unrneieni  lor  orain»r»  <--"»=•. 
■WIU  NEAU  BEMEOI  CO..  401  Fourth  »»e..  Pmsbsff,  Pt 


to   orive   satisf action   or   moncl 

ParkapTB  anffieftnt  for  ordinary_ciuioa. 


WORMS 


EiMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For    nornos,  f 'rjftlo  and  Swine, 
Prir.a     50  Cants  ■  boa 
C.  B.  Smith  «i  Co.,  Nawarfc.  N.  J. 


HORSE  BLANKETS  Kr^rj""  ^^"* 

PIEDMONT  CO.. 


for  price  list. 
North  PhlU.  P.  O..  Penn 


Barren  Cow.  —  Can  you  advise  me 
what  I  can  do  for  a  cow  that  will  not 
breed!  She  has  been  mated  nearly 
every  two  or  three  weeks  for  sometime, 
but  fails  -to  get  with  calf.  She  is  a 
very  fine,  large,  healthy  cow  and  being 
somewhat  oi  a  pe.t,  I  cannot  'bring  my- 
self to  sell  her.  She  has  not  had  a  calf 
for  over  a  year,  yet  she  gives  milk 
which  is  very  rich.  She  is  not  a  very 
old  cow.  M.  B.  W.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J 
— 'Dissolve  two  ounces  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  <in  three  pints  of  clean  boiled 
water  and  after  she  cornea  in  heat  flush 
out  vagina  with  clean  tepid  water,  then 
inject  her  with  the  soda  solution  three 
or  four  hours  "before  she  is  mated  and 
she  may  perhaps  get  -with  calf. 

Diseased  Frogs.— I  have  a  six-year- 
old  mare  that  is  troubled  with  unsound 
feet.  The  frogs  of  three  of  her  feet 
seem  to  be  soft  and  unhealthy,  but  do 
not  have  a  bad  odor,  therefore,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  thrush.  Furthermore,  her 
hoofs  are  feverish.  L.  P.,  New  Bruns 
wick,  N.  J.— I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  insuflScient  moisture  is  applied  to 
her  feet.  You  had  tbetter  stand  her  in 
wet  clay  an  hour  or  two  every  day  and 
apply  any  of  the  commercial  hoof  oint 
ments  that  are  regularly  advertised  in 
this  paper.  Kindly  understand  that  she 
should  be  well  fed  and  receive  good 
care  dn  order  to  have  her  hoofs  of  good 
quality. 

Bone  Spavin.— I  have  a  four-year-old 
coTt  that  .recently  went  lame  in  right 
hind  leg.  My  neigh/bor  who  is  a  very 
jrood  horseman  tells  me  that  a  "Jack" 
is  developing.  He  only  shows  lameness 
when  first  taken  out  of  stalble  or  after 
standing  a  short  time,  but  I  do  not 
I  believe  he  travels  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ibefore  the  lameness  leaves 
him.  This  is  a  good  horse  and  one  of 
a  pair,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  have 
him  cured.  N.  M.  S.,  Glenwood,  N.  Y 
—First  of  all,  let  me  State  why  so  many 
spavined  horses  never  ,get  well.  Heavy 
pulling  and  fast  driving  are  the  prin 
cipal  exciting  causes  of  bone  spavin 
and  when  they  are  treated,  the  horse  is 
usually  allowed  to  exercise  which  is  in 
itself  a  cause.  Therefore,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  cxii)ect  some  liniment  or  a  blister 
applied  every  -week  or  two  to  effect  a 
cure  on  a  working  horse.  Give  your 
horse  aboslute  rest.  Do  not  even  walk 
him.  Clip  off  hair  and  apply  one  part 
red  iodide  mercury  and  four  parts  lard 
every  two  wecfcs;  or  you  can  safely  ap- 
ply any  of  the  commercial  spavin  reme- 
dies that  are  regularly  advertised  in 
this  pa/per.  But  remember  to  give  the 
horse   albsolute    rest. 

Indigestion.— I    have    a    twelve-year 
old   mare  very   much   out  of  condition. 
Seven  weeks  ago  she  commenced  to  lose 
flesh  and  since  then  has  been  gradually 
growing  thinner  until  she  is  now  very 
poor.    But  she  has  a  fairly  good  appe 
tite    and    is   able   to    work.     Her   mate 
of   about   the  same   age  kecrps  in   good 
condition  on  less  feed.     G.  A.  B.,  Sandy 
Lake,  Pa. — 'It  is  possible  that  her  teeth 
may  need  floating.     If  so  and  you  do 
the   work  yourself,  avoid  filing  off  tor 
much  of  the  teeth;  only  the  sharp  cd get 
on  outside  of  upper  grinders  and  inside 
of    lower    rows.      Mix    together    equal 
parts    cooking    soda,    ginger,     gentian, 
charcoal  and  salt  and  give  her  a  table- 
spoonful  at  a  dose  in  feed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.    If  she  is  kopt  on  dry  feed, 
give  her  a  few  roots,  once  a  day. 

Barren  Cow — Warts  on  Teats.  —  I 
have  a  cow  nine  years  old  that  comes 
in  heat  every  three  weeks,  is  bred  rcg 
ularly,  "but  fails  to  -get  with  calf.  If  I 
.ipply  vinegar  to  remove  warts  from 
cow's  teat,  will  it  have  any  bad  effect 
(in  her  milkf  G.  D.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J.— 
Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  three  pints  of  clean  tepid  water  and 
inject  her  when  she  comes  in  heat 
and  breed  her  three  or  four  hours  lat 
or.  Applying  vinegar  to  warts  will 
not  affect  the  milk  in  cow's  udder.  The 
afufilications  should  be  made  when  the 
udder  is  empty,  but  all  long  warts 
should  Ibe  clipped  off. 


JRiFLE  xiro  Pistol 

Cartridges 

When  you  go  to  buy  car- 
tridges for  ycpur  rifle  or 
pistol,  you  want  to  con- 
sider that  you're  buying 
something   "sight  un- 
seen."    In  other  words, 
"you  don't  know  what's 
in 'em."    That's  the  very 
reason  why  you  should 
buy  a  reliable  make.  The 
reputation  of  Winchester 
cartridges  is  sufficient  for 
you.     They   are   always 
reliable.    They  are  made 
for  all  kinds  of  rifles  and 
pistols,  and  you'll  be  sure 
to   get  this  celebrated 
make   if   you    ask    for 
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AUStyUa 


Comfort 
Union  Sail* 


DOCTORS  will  tell  you 
the  best  way  to  avoid  colds  and 
grippe  this  winter  is  to  wear 
VELLASTIC  — the  scientific  health 
underwear.  The  VELLASTIC 
patented  fabric  is  the  greatest  non-con 
ductor  of  heat  and  cold  yet  discovered. 

VEtLAST/c 

^    eimttle  Ribbed.     rim^ct-Linmd 

UNDERWEAR 

The  inner  fleece  is  soft  and  downy, 
pleasant  to  feel.  It  not  only  gives 
great  warmth  but  keeps  the  body  dry. 
The  fleece  will  not  wash  away,  knot 
ormaL  Thcouter  elastic  ribbed  fabric 
insures  perfect  fit  and  freedom  of 
movement.  VELLASTIC  Union 
Suits  or  separate  garments  arc  the  sup- 
reme luxury  in  winter  underwear — in 
value,  warmth,  fit  and  comfort. 
Wonderful  Value  in  VELLASTIC 
You  can  pay  a  lot  more  without  get- 
ting VELLASTIC  service  and  dura- 
bility, think  of  it  — VELLASTIC 
Union  Stiits  and  separate  garments  sell 
at  50c  and  up  for  men, women  and  chil- 
dren. Look  for  the  VELLASTIC 
label.  Don't  take  substi- 
tutes. Write  fot  Bodygvd  booidet 
No.    34. 

UnCA  KNimNG  CO. 
360  Bn>«dw«r        New  York 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You  remember  what  a  time  you  had  last  year.     Building 
fires,  carrying  coal  and  empt5dng  ashes.   Hot  near  the  stove  and 
cold  at  the  comers  of  the  rooms.     How  you  have  envied  the 
snug  comfort  of  the  furnaces  in  the  homes  of  your  city  friends! 

You  can  now  have  the  pleasure,  convenience  and  economy  of  a  furnace. 
Even  if  your  home  is  already  built  you  can  have  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace 
because  you  do  not  have  to  cut  holes  for  pipes  or  flues.     The  single  register 
heats  the  house  comfortably,  c  We  have  hundreds  of  letters  to  prove  it.     li 
you  have  no  furnace  or  if  your  present  fumace  is  not  giving  you  satisfaction, 
let  us  give  you  the  complete  facts  about  the 
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The  Original  Pafented  Pipeless  Fumace 

.  The  Patented  Caloric'  Pipeless'Fumace  bums  coal,  coke 
or  wood  and  is  guaranteed  to  save  35  9&  of  your  fuel.     There 
are  three  reasons  for  this  big  saving.    1  st,  the  warm  air  reaches 
,  your  rooms  by  nature's  direct  method  of  circulation  and  there 
'  sure  no  pipes  to  absorb  or  resist  the  heat     2nd,  our  double 
'  ribbed  firepot  and  specially  patented  combustion  chamber 
produce  perfect  combustion,  thus  insuring  thorough  burn- 
ing of  the  fuel  and  a  much  greater  heating  surface.     3rd, 
our  specisJly  patented  triple  casing,  insulated  with  two  air 
spaces,  prevents  any  heat  from  radiating  into  the  basement 
This  is  the  only  successful  patented  one  register  fumade  and 
no  other  fumace  can  claim  these  three  big  features. 
^  ^^^  _^  *• 

JustlUne  Register— No  Pipes 

The  Caloric  is  the  original  patented  and  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful pipeless  fumace.     No   experiment     Its  worth  has 
been  proven.    Spend  the  winter  in  comfort     Don't  think 
it  is  too  late  this  seetson.    It  is  not  too  late. 

The  Caloric  can  be  installed  in  a  day.    Then  you  can 
lau£^  at  winter's  blasts. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Book 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  town  who  can  demonstrate^the^CaloricTwrite  ut.  We'll  gladly 
give  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  and  send  our  book,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  remarkably  strong 
guarantee. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  'Iffi'lCincinnati,  0. 
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PIIILADELPIIIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  i916. 


2  Years  for  $1.00 


WHICH  ROUTE  FOR  YOUR  MILK? 

Comparative  Returns  from  Selling  Whole  Milk  and  Butterfat 


By  D.  K.  SLOAN, 
Bradford  County  Farm  Bureau. 


At  no  time  in  recent  years  has  there  been  ao 
muA  agitation  about  milk  prices  as  at  the  present. 
It  is  a  general  topic  of  discussion  among  all  classes.  ^  „„,,„..„„ ^ 

Thijisnot  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers  the  -,.     v     i^  k1   ,«-n*«^   ir.   f*vf>r  of    *1  37   3-5   for  the   butterfat   in   100   pounds  of  milk. 

»;:  „.  „,  „M.  and  it,  product.  b..np.opK  T.^  pne.  „e    M„.  .  o»^d  ..granted  ..  ^f.v„^.,    «.37  J  5^^  o  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 


Thus  the  average  for  the  year  shows  that  the 
farmer  received  net  34.4  cents  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat This  price  multiplied  by  four  (the  amount  of 
butterfat   in    100   pounds   of  4  percent   milk)    giv?8 


gem 


duets  by  all  people.    This  price  we  thinlc  snoma  oe  gram«u  m  --"-"-    -•;'■    -  -     "  comDarison  of  income  from  the  two 

?..paratively    few    consumers    and    relatively    few    -^ole  milk,  as  it  is  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the    ^1» -  *^// ^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
^:ZT:Z.  the    .omparison  of  income  obtained    ^^7^^' ^^^^^^^^J^^^tr  ^^:^  ^  t'^lZl    t'jfratron  s^n  C  a  possible  income  from  the  utili- 


(Iftirvmen      When  10  cents  per  nunarea  is  ueaucieu  tuukkjo.     ^^    - — ., ,     .  *«  „  fv,i»  ntili 

rT^emnVlOO  pound,- 0,  .U.  a,  w.ol.  .HU  o,   '"H^bco  .v.,ag,  p,L  of  »l.e8  ..  .  e..,.e  '>>«  P^^'J^'f  ,,t  Ifrt'irar/  rthrpH:'. 

milk  and  buttermilk  left   as  a  by-product  and  used    down    to    $1.58,   as    the    average    net    p  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

in  feeding  various  kinds  of  livestock 


on  the  farm. 

To  compare  such  markets  most 
accurately  one  should  bear  in  mind 
the  wonderful  diversity  of  conditions 
and  markets  for  selling  whole  milk 
and  bufterfat.  Consequently,  the 
readers  of  this  article  must  bear  in 
mind  that  this  comparison  is  on  a 
basis  of  certain  local  conditions  and 
not  on  general  conditions.  Each  com- 
munity or  district  has  its  own  pecul- 
iar factors  to  .  deal  with,  which  are 
important   in    comparing    one    market 


-    -1.1- 

wiiu    auutuoi. 


This  article  deals  with  the  prices 
paid  from  October  firpt,  1915,  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  1916,  by  o:.e  of  the  largest 
whole  milk  purchasers  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  one  of  the 
largest  Commercial  Creamery  Com- 
panies operating  in  Ihe  same  terri- 
tory, 


i^fe  ^  '?^.'  ^'^  ^im::;s^m2^y.^,^jLT 


The  prices  paid  by  the  month  for 
the  above    mentioned    period    for    4  ,       -  ^     „  «^„4.  ™nv 

percent    milk    delivered    at    the    milk    station    was:    pounds  of  4  percent  milk. 
1915-16  percwt.     1915-16 


pounds    of    4    percent    milk. 

As  to  just  what  this  price  for  by- 
product should  be  will  depend  on  the 
farm  and  the  farmer's  conditions.  Ef- 
ficient livestock   breeders  and  breed- 
ers  of  purebred   or  high-class  grades 
will  market  skim  milk  profitably  at  a 
charge  of  30  to  60  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.     Poultrymen   can   well  afford 
to  pay  those  prices  fo.  skim  milk  as  a 
source  of  protein  compared  with  meat 
chop,   etc.     Even   the   most   conserva- 
tive would  grant  skim  milk  worth  25 
cents    per    hundred,    ajid    when    that 
price  is  added  to  the  -reamery  return 

c mi  rionn/la  nf  4  nercent  milk  of 

$1.37  3  5,  we  will  have  as  an  average 
$1.62  3-5  to  compare  with  the  whole 
milk  market  price  of  $1.58.  This  com- 
parison covers  the  past  year,  ending 
September  15,  and  mifht  not  be  tTpi- 
cal.  But  at  least  one  is  safe  when  he 
calculates  the  returns  as  about  equal 
one  year  with  another. 

These    figures    simply    show    that 


ONE  OF  THE  MODERN  DAIRY  BARNS  ON  HERSHEY  FARMS 

;,      *  ±  r.ar.^.*  Tnilk  ^hole  milk  market  as  compared  with  butterfat  mar 

unds  of  4  percent  milk.  different  to  show  one  materially 

m5:r6 percwt.     1915-16  percwt         The  P"" J^^ J^^J J^^J^^^^^^  '    ter  Tan   the'othe.  except  in  proportion  to   the 

October $1.90     April     ♦LSI    above  n^entioned  period  for  butterfat  by  ^^j  ,«  ^^iuty  to  dispose  of  this  by-product  (skim 

NovPmW 2.00     May    1-26    «ry  at  the  farm  ^^^'^^^      ^^^^^^  _  „„^     ^,,^^  ^^^^  efficiently  to  eood  livestock.     Some  milk 


May    I'-^o  ^^y 

June    1-26  1915-16 

jyl       1.46  October 30.7  cents 

j^uguat    1-62  November 33.35 

..,,.„„     September    1.71  December 37.25   ' '^ 

Thus  the   average    for   the  year    was  $1.68   per  January 34.7     ^^ 

hundred  pounds,  which  includes  a  10  cents  per  hun-  February ^o.i      ^^ 

dred  bonus  for  milk  entitled  to  the  barn  score  bonus.  March ^V- 


November 2.00 

December 2.00 

January 1.90 

February 1.85 

March  ''.SO 


April    

May 

June  ...    . 

July 

August    .  • 
September 


per  cwt     milk)  most  efficiently  to  good  livestock.     Some  milk 
38.     cents    producers  do  not  care  to  utilize  the  skim  milk  with 
additional   livestock   '  nd  poultry. 

The  creamery  or  butterfat  farmer  is  afforded 
greater  diversity  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  feeds 
hogs,  poultry,  cows,  and  colts.  He  is  not  limited 
to   one  income. 
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ONE  OF  THE  HERSHEY  FARMSTEADS-BUILDINGS  AND  HERD-DAUPHIN   COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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By  CHARLES  I.  REID 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
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a  half  of  quick  lime  to  the  npre— and  about  three 
hundred  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer,  either  2-8-10 
or  4-8-10.  It  should  then  be  harrowed  again  and 
seeded  with  the  following  mixture  (figures  per  acre); 
Timothy,  10  lbs;  red  top,  4  lbs;  Canadian  blue  grngj, 
4  lbs;   red  clover,  3  lbs;   white  clover,  1  lb. 

This  is  the  mixture  recommended  for  so-called 
"poor  pastures."  However,  there  are  some  sectiou« 
where  the  land  is  first-class  and,  tho  hilly,  is  suitable 
for  use  as  a  permanent  pasture.  In  this  case  the 
following  mixture  may  be  found  more  advantageous; 
Timothy,  10  lbs;  Kentucky  blue  grass,  4  lbs;  meadow 
fescue,  3  lbs;  orchard  grass,  2  lbs;  red  clover,  6  Ibs; 
alsike,  3  lbs;  white  clover,  2  lbs.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, if  tho  pasture  can  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
to  seed  one  this  spring  and  allow  the  other  portion 
to  remain  as  it  is  rfntil  the  grasses  on  tlie  new  plot 
are  well  started.— F.  R.  Stevens. 


A  KING  BIRD'S  NEST. 


Salt  as  a  Potato  Fertilizer 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown   this  year 
common  salt  as  a  substitute  for  potash  in  fertilizer. 


Interesting  as  is  tho  work  on  a  farm,  it  cannot 
fail  to  grow  monotonous  at  times.  No  matti-r  now 
interesting  his  occupation,  it  is  good  for  the  human 
to  see  and  do  something  else.  Some  i>hilosopher 
discovere<l  this  a  thousand  or  so  years  ago  and  said 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy".  But 
even  if  .Jack  has  some  time  for  play,  he  would  still 
bo  a  dull  boy  if  ho  had  only  one  kind  of  play  Variety 
of  interests  begets  contentment.  If  Jack  has  no 
work  but  hoeing  corn  and  no  play  but  ciheckers,  he 
is  unhappy.  He  longs  for  that  variety  which  is  the 
spice  of  life,  and  too  often  he  gets  it  in  the  city,  to 
his  own  loss  and  the  loss  of  the  home   community. 

This  is  because,  to  the  careless  observer,  tho 
country  offers  less  variety  than  the  city.  Just  the 
contrary  is  true.  Tho  country  abounds  in  variety, 
but  we  must  develop  our  powers  of  observation  to 
see  the  many  interesting  things  around  us.  Nothing 
else  will  do  this  so  quickly  as  the  use  of  a  camera. 

Photography,  besides  being  an   excellent  hobby  and  „„„.„„*• 

sport  in  itself,  is  an  ally  to  every  other  hobby  and    tion  this  protein  content  ranges  from  10.22  percent 
sport.     No  matter  what  sports  and  amusements  may    to  19.92  percent  and  these  conditions  have  proved  al^ 

be  available  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  the  making    most   ideal   for  the   production   of  the  best   type   of    ,„  .ipnionstrators  in  New  JersPv 

of  pictures  of  those  amusements  holds  a  personal  in-    beef.     Experiments  have  shown  that  the  apphcation     A  number  of  the  farrn  ^  -«"^*^^^°"  the  divi^on !; 
terest.     What  could  be  better  sport  than  to  take  pic    of    lime    and    some    form    of    phosphate    materially     who  are  working  ,n  --P"^*^^;^;^;^*^^;;;/';;;;^^;; 

Agricultural      College, 
have    been    testing  its 
effect  upon  the  potato 
crop.     Mr.  W.  B.  Dur- 
yee,    farm    demonstra- 
tor   for    Monmouth 
County,  reports  the  re- 
sults     obtained     from 
tests    conducted   under 
his    supervision.     The 
tests     were     made    on 
nine     farms,    in    most 
cases    on    quarter  acre 
plots.     Different  types 
of   soil    were    selected, 
in  order  to  get  results 
that     would     be     con- 
clusive.    The  salt  was 
applied  broadcast  as  a 
top    dressing    in    most 
cases    soon    after    the 
potatoes  were  planted, 
and      in      some     cases 
after    they    were   lup. 


tures  of  the  livestock, 
the  farm  buildings,  the 
family  group,  the  new 
auto  and  its  occupants, 
the  picnic  in  the  woods 
and  the  innumerabU 
other  things  worthy  oi 
a  permanent  record. 

The  educational 
value  of  the  camera  on 
the  farm  is  important  to 
the  young  people.  The 
camera  is  a  teacher  of 
observation  as  well  as 
a  recorder  of  facta.  It 
makes  the  mind  more 
active,  leads  to  new 
discoveries,  and  serves 
to  keep  in  mind  every- 
thing that  has  been 
learned. 

AIIU      l/UCio     la     buo 

practical,    dollars    and 

cents    side   to    the    use 

of    a    camera    on    the  ,-,       ^      -,     - 

farm.     Today  the   farmer   cannot   go  blindly   at  his    improves  the  stand  of  grass  ,..,>,. 

business     With  high  wages  and  high  cost  of  living,  This  certainly  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the  north    to  the  acre,  no  potash  being  used  in   the  fertilizers 

he   must   make   every  animal  and   every  acre   pay  a    "here  pasture  grass  is  the  kind  that  grows  entirely    applied.     During  the  growing  season  the  salted  plots 

profit     He  must  experiment,  and  should  have  a  record    >"    the    absence    of    lime    and    therefore    has    a    low    were  noticeable  at  considerable  distances  because  of 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  HOME  FAR.M  WELL  WORTH  PRESERVING 

The  quantities  used  were  300  pounds  and  500  pounds 


of  such  experiments  for  future  guidance.  Photographs 
best  serve  the  purpose.  What  lime  did  for  this  mea- 
dow, and  what  nitrate  of  soda  did  for  that,  pictures 
showing  comparative  results,  are  invaluable  to  the 
progressive  farmer.  The  cornfield  that  had  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  compared  with  the  cornfield  that 
had  so  many  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  each  picture 
taken  the  same  day,  provide  records  of  a  definite 
cash  value. 

There  is  livestock  to  be  sold.  A  photograph,  per- 
haps sent  by  mail,  will  readily  interest  a  prospective 
customer  and  help  in  obtaining  top  notch  prices.  Pic- 
tures of  the  growing  orchard,  taken  periodically,  give 
lessons  in  management  that  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
These  and  other  uses  will  be  found  for  the  camera, 
making  it  a  most  profitable  investment  for  the  farm- 
er, both  in  pleasure  and  profit  returned.  The  camera 
is  of  year-round  usefulness,  while  the  album  of  pic- 
tures made  during  the  previous  summer  will  help  to 
profitably  pass  many  a  long  winter  evening  and  be 
an  aid  to  the  farmer  in  planning  tho  next  season's 
work. 


Permanent  Pastures 

A  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  interesting  in- 
formation that  the  famous  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky is  beginning  to  use  lime.  This  time-honored 
section  has  for  generations  produced  a  type  of  horse 
unequalled  for  strength  and  endurance;  and  a  grade 


their  lighter  green  color.  In  only  one  case  was  an 
increase  in  yield  obttiined  as  a  resulj  of  the  tise  of 
salt.  In  two  cases  approximately  the  same  yield 
was  secured  with  and  without  300  pounds  of  salt. 
In  all  other  cases  the  yield  was  reduced,  in  one 
instance  as  much  as  24  barrels  to  the  acre.  On  one 
farm  an  application  of  300  pounds  of  salt  reduced 
the  yield  7  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  500  pounds,  15 
barrels.  Eight  out  of  the  nine  tests  gave  an  average 
reduction  of  1.3'  barrc's  to  the  acre.  As  a  result  of 
these  tests  it  is  believed  that  little  salt  will  be  used  in 
Monmouth  County  next  year.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  how  these  results  compare  with  those  obained 
in  other  counties  under  different  soil  conditions. 


PLOW  CLOVER  UNDER  IN  THE  FALL 


A  HANDSOME  SUBJECT  FOR;THE  CAMERA. 


Clover  cut  and  allowed  to  romair  on  the  sur 
face  of  tho  ground  for  seven  months  from  fall  to 
spring  loses  about  the  same  amount  of  organic 
matter  as  when  fed  to  livestock,  according  to  re- 
cent experiments  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
This  amount  of  hunn  s  may  be  largely  saved  by  plow- 
ing tho  crop  under  in  the  fall. 

G.  E.  Boltz,  assistant  chemist,  in  a  discussion  in 
tho  Station's  Monthly  Bulletin  for  November  says 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  clover  remained  in 
the  spring  when  the  crop  was  left  on  tho  surface. 
When  it  was  plowed  under,  about  three-fourths  of 
tho  original  weight  vas  found  in  the  spring.  From 
analyses  of  the  drairage  water  it  was  found  that 
four  times  as  much  nitrogen   was  lost  from   the  pi*' 


of  beef  not  only  of  "best  quality  but  produced  at  a  protein  content.     It  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  with    clover    lying    o..    the    surface    as    from    that 

low  cost.  '^  ""*^  *''"  acreage  of  pasture  but  the  quality  of  grass  living  clover  incorporated  in  the  soil. 

The  reason  for  this  superiority  seems  to  bo  duo  that    determines    tlie    cost    of    the    production    of    u 

to  the  high  lime  content  of  the  soil  and  the  eonse-  pound   of   beef  or  a  quart  of   milk.                                           Under    the     Federal-aid    road    act,    $100,000,0(H 

quent    growth    of    pasture    grasses    high    in    protein.  The  time  to  begin  the  improvement  of  poor  pas-  will    be    spent    by    Federal    and    Sta'^e    government' 

The  best  varieties  of  BTue  Grass  are  grown   only  in  tures  is  now.     Tho  brush  should  be  cut  and  stones  within  t|fe  next  five  years  in  improving  rural  roa(!' 


Points  to  Consider  When  Purchasing  a  Tractor 


By  R.  A.  AN  DREE 


It  is   of   importance    to    every    farmer    to    know 
hether  he  can  use  a  tractoi   profitably  on  his  farm 
not.    A  farmer  who  makes  himself  familiar  with 
the  advantages   to   bo   obtained  from   the   use   of^  a 
tractor  is  bound  to  get  a  start  on  his  neighbor.     It 
.     jgin  that  if  you  can  use  a  tractor  profitably  on 
ur  farm   today   and  you  do   not  realize   this  fact, 
then  you  are  not  producing  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
ot  getting  the  biggest  net  profit  out  of  your  farm. 
It  is  equally   important   for  you   to   know   definitely 
if  you  cannot  use  a  tractor  {irofitably  on  your  farm, 
that  some   glib   salesman   will   not   talk   you   into 
buying  a  tractor  that  will  prove  to  be  a  white  ele- 
phant on  your  hands  later  on.     Such  things  have  oc- 
curred, altho  the  present  practice  seems  to  indicate 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell  only  to  those  on 
whose    farms    tractors    will    prove    successful.      The 
agent's  opinion  as  to  whether  a  tractor  will  pay  on 
a  particular  farm  or  not  is  sometimes  in  error,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  for  every  one  to  decide  this 
important  matter  for  himself. 

About  the  most  insistent  demand  that  comes  from 
farms  today  is  tho  call  for  more  power,  and  no  doubt 
the  small  tractor  is  in  many  cases  going  to  supply  it. 
The    fact    that     farm- 
ers are  anxious  for  in- 
formation     regarding 
the     adaptability      of 
the  modern    tractor   to 
the  average  farm  con- 
ditions  is    being    dem- 
onstrated   conclusively 
at    fairs,     agricultural 
conventions  and   farm- 
ers'  meetings    by    the 
interest  manifested   in 
this  subject. 

A*  a  recent  trac- 
tor demonstration  held 
in  Illinois,  26  manufac- 
turing companies  had 
on  exhibition  (30  or 
more  tractors,  ranging 
from  40  or  60  horse- 
power to  the  small 
vest-pocket  editions, 
which  were  rated  as 
low  as  4  horse-power 
at  the  drawbar.  The 
fields  plowed  were  re- 
presentative of  a  vari- 
ety of  conditions,  iu- 
chding  sod,  stubble, 
muck  and  light  mellow 
soils,   rectangular    and 

irregularly      shaped        .  ^^^^ 

fields,  ranging  from  10 

to  60  acres.  The  depth  of  plowing  ranged  from  six 
to  ten  inches,  much  of  it  being  about  nine  inches. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  demonstration  were  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  work 
done.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  light,  flexible, 
general-purpose  machines  predominated;  just  the 
kind  that  could  be  profitably  used  on  quite  a  number 
of  Pennsylvania  farms,  especially  those  of  160  acres 
or  more. 

In  deciding  whether  a  tractor  will  pay  on  your 
farm  or  not,  it  is  advisable  to  look  at  the  proposition 
from  every  possible  angle.     It   is  well    to   remember 
that  because  your  neighbor   praises  his  tractor   and 
says  that  he  would  not  be  without  one,  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  buy  a  tractor.     Neither  does  it  fol- 
low that  because    the    tractor   has    proven   a  failure 
on  your  neighbor's  farm,   it    will    not   be   successful 
on  your  farm.     Years  ago,  many  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers told  you  that  a  binder  could  not  be  successfully 
used  in  Pennsylvania  on   account  of  the  hilly  land. 
Now  if  you   ask  them   whether  they   are   harvesting 
their   grain    by    any    ether    method    than    with    the 
binder  they  will  laugh  at  you.    The  tractor  is  now  un- 
dergoing something  of  a  similar  test.     You  will  find 
that  many  are  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  us- 
ing a  tractor  on  our  farms,  simply  because  they  con- 
•ider  the  land   too   hilly.     I   will   not   say   that   this 
should  not  enter  into  the  consiileration  of  our  prob- 
'Pm,  but  it  should  certainly  not  be  made  a  deciding 
factor.    We  all  know  that  it  is  just  as  much  harder 
^or  a  horse  to  pull  up  grade  as  it   is  for  a  tractor 
*"  do  so,  and  we  are  certainly  not  throwing  the  horse 
off  the  farm  just  because  the  land  is  hilly.     It  costs 
■"ore  to  plow  hilly  Ipnd  than  it  does  level  land;  the 
^>fstiotl   is  which    provides   the   cheaper    power,   the 


horse  or  the  tractor  K'-'^'^test  number  of  failures  in  tractor  farming  were 

nolSU    or    me    l,r«lCH>r.  o  i-  a       ../.m-      />rmrnt<ir      in- 

The  deciding  factor  in   buying  a  tractor  is  this:    due    to    inetiicient    operation.      A    I'"^'^  J^^^"/   ^^ 
Can  1   make  more  money  by  getting   my   power  out    creases  the  cost  of  repairs    '^^^^^^^  ^^^^^/f;^  ^^/^^f  ^ 
of  a  tractor,  or  is  it  cheaper  for  me  to  use  horsesi    ni.e  such  things  as  ^-^^^^r;^^'^;^    Xe  "heTalue 
The  tractor  must  reduce  the  eost  of  production.     It    save  buymg  new  ones;  he  does  ^^l^^^^^^'^'  ]^^^ 
will  probably  also  tend  to  increase  the  pleasure  and    of    properly    negotiating   corners    ^^^    "'^^^^^     ^^^^ 
satisfaction  in  doing  farm  work,  but  this  should  be    turns,   or  his  engine   °-^/^^"««  ^^.J'^^.V^'Lg 
figured  at  just  what  it  is  worth.     The  cost  of  draft    the  time  when   delay  is  the   thing  ^^^     «;«^  ^  fH 
hLes  as  well  as  the  cost  of  feed  and  care  has  in-    way  in  n.aking  tractor  ^^--^^'-^^^^^^  '  ^^l^^l 
creased  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years.     This,  to-    dom  from  delay  means  ^^^^^^'^''^'^xT.y^i^^^^^^^ 
gether  with  so^ne  of  the  other  disadvantages  of  using    of  your  machine  thoroly      Robing  will  pay  the  pros 
horses,   has  caused    the   farmer    to    look    toward    the    i.ective  tractor  buyer  better  than  time  spent  in  study 
small  tractor  as  a  solution  of  his  power  problem.  On    o£   the    operat.on   and    repair    0     ^^^^^^'^^^ 
many  farms  the  soil  is  only  scratched  instead  of  be-    the  guidance  of  some  experienced     -^^-^^'.^^^^J^^^J 
ing  plowed,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  too  ex-    colleges  and  some  tractor  companies  have  ^"  ^oduced 
pensive  to  keep  enough  horses  on  the  farm  all  year    courses  of  instruction  for  farmers  covering  this  kind 
rniinr!    to    sunulv    Dowor    cnough    for    deep    plowing,    of  work.  *  ,    .      ^. 

sprig  plo'nf  is 'generally  a'big  task,  b'eca'use   the  Another    thing    to    be    cons.dered    is    the    po.  . 

weath'er'is  unfettle'd   and  Ume   is  limited.     Without    requirements  of  your  farm,     ^o-  ^^h  .^^"^J^^J 
doubt  plowing  is  a  problem  of  having  sufficient  power    will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  for  v^Jieh  the  trac 
douDt  P'«^J°g  V  ^  ^^^  .g  ^^  ^^  purchased,  and  how  many  horses  does  it 

^'  'tm:'  uaUru^tion  the  tractor  fills  admirably.  It  take  to  do  this  work!  "^ ^^^ }' lll^^^^^J JZ 
also  lends  itself  well  to  deep  and  rapid  plowing,  pro-  to  do  some  of  your  neighbor  s  ^'^JJ  112,^^^,, 
vided  the  land  is  suited  for  the  purpose;  i.e.,  fields    work  with  your  tractor!  F.gure  c,n  ^^^^^  P^^^^^^^*^^^^^^ 

mate    them.      Then    if 
you    decide    that    you 
are     going    to     buy     a 
tractor,  it  is  well  to  be 
careful  in  the  selection 
of    the    company    you 
buy    from.     You    want 
to  be  sure  that  the  re- 
pairs a  company  sends 
you  in  later  years  will 
he    exhct    duplications 
of    the    broken    parts, 
and    also    if    possible, 
have     the     factory     or 
branch    house   near 
enoug'h  so  as  to  avoid 
delays   in   shipment   of 
repairs      Good  e  0  m  - 
panics    take    a    kindly 
interest     in     the     pur- 
chaser, even  after  the 
final  payment  has  been 
made.     Buying  a  trac- 
tor is  f    step  forward, 
but     should     be     done 
only  after  very  careful 
consideration     of     the 
conditii'is     mentioned. 
And  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion   that    old    Dobbin 
will    never    be    ousted 
TRACTOR  DOING  GOOD  WORK  IN  NEW  JERSEY  ORCHARD.  '  entirely    by    the    trac- 

uot  too  hilly,  too  rocky  and  not  too  small.     In  Ugur-    tor,  because   there  are   some   farm   operations   which 
ing  the  cost  of  operation  it  must  be  considered  that    only  he  can  successfully  do. 
a  tractor  can  also  be  used  for  such  taskt  as  cutting 


silage,  pulverizing  lime  stone,  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood,  pumping  water,  orchard  spraying,  road  work, 
and  even  to  hauling  several  wagon  loads  of  produce 
to   the  market  at  a  time.     Such   work   increases  the 


HAVE  GOOD  FENCES 


The   present   time  may  be  the   dull   season   with 
vou;   whether  it   is  or  not,  it   is  a  good  time  to  plan 
tractor's  usefulness   and   decreases   the  relative   cost    for  now   fences  and  improvement  of  the  old.     Its  a 
of  the  individual  operation.  good   time    now   to   get   the    posts   and    gates    ready. 

In  this  state,  a  tractor  should  Be  used  for  nearly  All  in  all  the  woven  wire  fence  suits  me  best.  Barb- 
100  days  a  year  at  farm  work  in  order  to  make  it  ed  wire  costs  less  at  the  start,  but  is  likely  to  be 
pay     There  are  also  some  advantages  for  the  tractor    far  more  expensive  at  the  finish. 

that  are  hard  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents.     For  There  is  great  danger  of  stock   getting  injured 

instance,  a  tractor  needs  no  rest  on  hot  days  and  in  a  barbed  wire  fence,  and  the  damage  done  to 
flies  do  not  annoy  it.  Then  again,  it  needs  no  feed  one  horse  will,  as  a  rule,  more  than  pay  for  the  dif- 
when  standing  idle  and  does  not  have  to  be  exercised  ference  in  price  between  the  two  kinds  of  fences, 
during  slack  j.eriods  in  order  to  keep  it  in  condition.  Fence  your  pasture  with  woven  wire.    There  are 

No  warm  shelter  is  needed,  and  a  canvas  cover  will  several  makes  that  are  good  and  durable.  Remove 
house  a  tractor  nicely  in  the  field  over  night,  where  the  barbed  wire  as  fast  as  the  rotation  you  have 
it  will  be  ready  to  continue  its  work  in  the  morning,  planned  permits,  substituting  woven  wire  for  all 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  too  heavy  an  in-  fields  containing  stock.  And  after  the  fence  is  up, 
vestment  in  the  tractor  will  preclude  the  possibility  it  will  pay  to  see  that  it  is  kept  in  repair.  Keep  the 
of  its  success.  Initial  cost,  however,  should  not  be  corner  posts  solid  in  their  places,  and  repair  all 
made  the  prime  consideration.  Interest  on  the  in-  breaks  promptly.  When  the  fences  are  good  your 
vestment  and  depreciation  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  stock  is  secure,  and  that  alone  is  worth  a  good  deal. 
It  is  safe  to  figure  on  10  percent  for  the  annual  de-  If  the  line  fence  is  poor,  talk  the  matter  over  with 
preciation  on  a  tractor,  altho  in  general  this  figure  your  neighbor.  Its  the  only  way,  and  generally  will 
is  somewhat  high.  •         ii'sult  in  a  new,  woven  wire  fence.     Good  fences  are 

The  cost  of  fuel  per  horse  power  por  hour  varies    a   valuable  asset  and  are   imi)ortant  when  trying   to 
in  different  machines,  and  is  to  be  considered.     This  -sell  the  farm.— V.  M.  Couch,  New  York, 
item  was  once  looked  upon  as  the  all-important  one,  — 

but  it   amounts   to   very   little   when    compared    with  The    total    road    mileage    of   New  Jersey   at    the 

the  cost  of  ignorant  and  careless  operation.  Mr.  close  of  1914  was  14,817,  exclusive  of  streets  in 
Yerkes,  in  his  tractor  investigations  for  the  United  towns.  Of  this,  5,897  miles,  or  :i9.8  percent,  were 
States  'Department   of    Agriculture,   found    that    the    surfaced.     Of  the  latter,  2,858  miles  were  graveled. 
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Strongest,  Quickest 
Primer 

Take  one  Black  Shell  and 
any  other  shell  of  corre- 
sponding load.  Empty  both 
of  wads,  shot  and  powder. 
Place  a  quarter  dollar  over 
the  muzzle  of  your  gua 
and  see  which  primer  will 
shoot  the  quarter  higher 
into  the  air. 

The  stronger  the  primer, 
the  greater  the  speed  of 
the  shell. 

/jjgftBLACK  SHELLS 

Try  this  and  other  tests. 
Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  that  of  your  am- 
munition dealer  on  the 
margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment and  mail  it  to  us.  We 
will  send  an  order  on  your 
aealer  for  booklet  contain- 
ing full  directions  and  for 
three  sample  shells,  free, 
to  use  in  making  the  tests. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2568  TrkUr  BaiUiw     N«w  T«rk  City 
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RED  CROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

TAe  Original  and  Largest  Seliing 
Farm  Expiosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  $S  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  must  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing; 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  407. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  order*  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need 
Dot  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or   bank    reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 

fForUTs  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,   Dataware 


M 


ention   Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Culture  of  Blackberries 

By  W.  H.  WOLFF 

New  Hampshire 

Tke  laying  out  of  the  rows  of  black-  hence  does  away  with  much  hand  hoe- 
berries  too  close  together  is  the  most  ing  about  the  plants,  and  it  overcomes 
frequent  source  of  discouragement  to  the  need  of  running  the  horse  cultiva- 
the  amateur  and  would-be  professional  tors  close  to  the  plants  which  is  likely 
grower  of  blackberries.  More  often  to  injure  some  of  the  roots  and  stems, 
than  otherwise  we  find  the  distance  be-  Pruning  the  Bearing  Oanes 

tween  the  rows  in  the  usual  blackberry  ^g  a  general  practice  it  is  best  to 
patch  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden  five  leave  the  pruning  of  the  canes  of  the 
or  six  feet,  whereas  for  best  results  it  blackberries  that  are  to  bear  fruit  the 
should  be  at  least  eight  feet,  or  better  same  year  until  late  in  the  spring — un- 
yet  nine  feet,  especially  where  the  m  ti,e  flower  cluster  buds  have  begun  to 
larger  growing  varieties  are  to  be  used  unfold  and  push  out;  if  done  earlier  the 
and  the  best  of  culture,  the  only  kind  main  canes  or  the  side  branches,  which 
that  pays  -well,  is  to  be  given.  produce     both     leaf     shoots     and    leaf 

With  the  rows  of  blackberries  five  shoots  enclosing  flower  clusters,  may 
feet  apart  at  planting,  the  plants  suck-  be  pruned  so  short  that  often  without 
ering  freely  between  the  rows,  and  the  realizing  it  a  too  large  proportion  of 
thorny  spreading  canes  meeting  and  these  fruit  cluster  buds  are  cut  off,  thus 
crossing  breast  high  and  overhead,  it  unnecessarily  reducing  the  crop.  There 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  thru  the  is  no  good  reason,  anyway,  why  the 
rows  with  any  degree  of  comfort  to  do  pruning  of  the  fruiting  canes  of  the 
the  picking  and  pruning,  to  say  nothing  bramble  fruits  as  the  raspberry  and 
of  giving  the  most  necessary  hand  and  the  blackberry  should  be  done  early, 
horse  cultivation.  The  writer  has  many  since  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the 
times  seen  growers  so  discouraged  in  practice  is  that  it  is  a  fruit  thinning  or 
these  attempts  that  they  have  absolute-  reducing  process  calculated  to  increase 
ly  abandoned  the  planting  so  far  as  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  that  is 
further  attempts  at  pruning  and  cul-  left.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  increase  the 
ture  were  concerned. 

With  rows  of  blackberries  nine  feet 
apart  it  is  not  only  possible  to  get  be- 
tween the  rows  to  pick  the  fruit  in 
comfort  but  there  is  plenty  of  space  to 
work  without  interference  by  thorny 
canes  in  adjoining  rows  when  cutting 
and  hauling  out  old  canes  after  they 
have  finished  fruiting.  One  large  grow- 
er in  Ohio  assured  the  writer  he  could 
al^rays  get  pickers  to  work  in  hia  wide 
spaced  rows  while  neighbors  always  had 
difficulty  in  securing  help  to  work  in 
the  closer  rows.  This  advantage  alone 
should  warrant  wider  spacing.  Addi- 
tional advantages  of  the  wider  spacing 
are  first  that  it  makes  possible  the 
larger  implements  of  culture,  such  as 
the  disk  harrow  for  first  breaking  up 
the  ground  between  the  rows  in  the 
spring,  and  the  spring-tooth  harrows  for 
frequent  summer  cultivation.  This  last 
implement,  covering  a  space  of  six  or 
seven  feet  at  one  time  and  working  up 
enough  of  the  row  in  width  going  once 
thru,  is  practically  ideal  for  maintain- 
ing the  soil  mulch  and  destroying  weeds 
and  witch-grass  should  any  appear.  It 
also  reduces  cost  of  culture  per  acre,  vigor  of  growth  or  to  give  direction  to 
A  secondary  result  of  this  wide  spacing  new  growth  as  is  usually  a  large  part  of 
making  possible  better  culture  is  that  the  purpose  in  the  pruning  of  fruit 
more  plant  food  is  thus  set  free,  better  trees  and  grapes. 

soil  moisture  conditions  are  maintained  The  quantity  of  fruit  that  the  black- 
and  these  with  more  root  space  per  berry  can  bring  to  perfection  is  large- 
plant  invariably  result  in  larger  and  ly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
finer  plants  with  greater  fruiting  ca-  soil  moisture  supply  during  the  fruit- 
pacity.  ing   period,    hence    it    is    quite    evident 

Mulch  the  Bows  that  with  a  more  nearly  ideal  moisture 

The  finest  crops  of  the  largest  black-  supply  provided  for  by  the  cultural  and 
berries  are  only  produced  where  the  mulching  methods  outlined  above  less 
soil  moisture  content  is  well  maintain-  heading  back  of  the  canes  which  throw 
ed  during  the  fruiting  season.  Any  the  flower  shoots  will  be  needed,  or  in 
shortage  of  moisture  at  this  time  will  other  words  the  plants  may  be  allow- 
surely  cause  a  decrease  in  the  crop  ed  to  bring  out  more  flowers  and  set 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  as  much  more  fruit  with  a  reasonable  surety 
as  thirty  to  fifty  percent.  The  plan  of  that  they  can  bring  it  to  perfection, 
lelean  culture  suggested  above  is  of  prime  Other  Points  of   Culture 

importance  in  attaining  this  end,  but  Under  the  above  system  of  culture 
of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  starting  with  rows  nine  feet  apart  and 
mulching  of  rows.  Rows  should  be  setting  the  plants  three  feet  in  the  row 
mulched  to  an  average  width  of  about  it  would  require  1613  plants  for  the 
two  feet,  that  is,  the  mulch  should  ex-  acre.  These  would,  according  to  corn- 
tend  out  from  the  middle  of  the  rows  mon  practice,  be  allowed  to  sucker  and 
about  one  foot  on  each  side.  Such  ma-  would  be  grown  in  the  hedge  row  sys- 
terial  as  old  or  poor  hay  or  strawy  tern.  Surplus  suckers  should  be  cut  out 
manure  make  excellent  materials  for  each  spring  as  they  start  removing  al- 
mulching  and  some  growers  have  found  ways  the  weakers  ones;  those  left  should 
that  even  the  use  of  good  clover  hay  stand  not  closer  together  than  8  inches 
pays  well.  This  mulch  should  be  three  and  the  rows  should  be  not  more  than 
or  four  inches  deep.  Its  benefits  are  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  wide.  The 
that  it  prevents  the  soil  from  cracking  old  canes  should  be  cut  out  in  late  sum- 
close  to  and  about  the  plants  and  con-  mer  immediately  after  they  have  fin- 
serves  moisture  splendidly,  it  very  ished  fruiting,  then  hauled  out  of  the 
largely  keeps  down   weeds  in  the  rows  rows  and  burned. 


November    4,   ig^j 

Very  little  manure  or  fertilizer  u 
considered  necessary  by  many  of  th* 
leading  growers,  provided  the  canes  art 
making  a  good  growth  which  they  ij. 
variably  will  do  under  good  culture  anH 
on  good  land. 

Pinching  or  breaking  out  of  the  tipi 
of  the  new  leafy  canes  when  they  hav« 
attained  a  hight  of  about  two  feet  will 
result  in  developing  self  supportiajF 
stocky  plants  with  strong  side  branchea 
If  this  is  not  done  the  main  canes  tend 
to  grow  long  and  sprawling  and  neej 
some  sort  of  support.  That  nsuallj 
given  is  the  running  of  a  light  lup- 
porting  wire  at  a  hight  of  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  For  this  substantial  posts  are  let 
firmly  and  braced  at  each  end  of  the 
row  and  lighter  stake  posts  are,  if  po^ 
sible,  pointed  and  driven  at  intervale 
of  every  twenty-four  feet  in  the  row. 
On  the  end  posts  and  on  each  of  the 
intervening  posts  a  twenty-four  inch 
cross  arm  is  nailed  and  the  supporting 
wires  rest  on  and  are  stapled  to  the 
outer  ends  of  these  cross  arms.  An- 
other method  is  to  run  a  single  line  of 
wire  and  to  it  tie  all  canes. 

The  better  varieties  under  good  cul- 
ture and  on  fairly  good  soil,  such  ae 
would  be  called  good  com  or  potato 
land,  can  be  counted  on  to  yield  2,000 
quarts  and  upwards  per  acre.  Many 
growers  have  reported  yields  of  6,000 
quarts  per  acre  while  5,000  and  even 
10,000  quarts  have  been  recorded.  Some 
of  the  best  varieties  are  Eldorado,  Mer- 
sereau,  Rathburn,  Ancient  Briton  and 
Blowers.  Where  the  winters  are  more 
severe  Snyder,  Taylor  and  Agawam  can 
be  depended  on  for  fine  and  large  crops. 


..vember  4,   1916. 
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FALL  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES 


THE  FRUIT  OF  THE    VINE. 


Over  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  southward,  most  fruit  trees  can 
be  planted  as  successfully  in  the  fall 
as  in  spring,  if  the  conditions  are  right. 
The  chief  points  in  favor  of  fall  plant- 
ing are  that  such  trees  usually  get  an 
earlier  start  in  the  spring,  the  soil  and 
weather  conditions  are  generally  more 
favorable  for  planting,  the  dangers  nf 
improper  winter  storage  are  avoided, 
and  the  fullest  stocks  and  choicest  trees 
are  then  available  at  the  nurseries. 

The  conditions  especially  needed  for 
successful  planting  in  the  fall  are  s 
proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
holes  prepared  before  the  trees  arrive, 
trees  well-matured  before  digging,  and 
enough  open  weather  after  planting 
to  enable  the  roots  to  get  some  connec- 
tion with  the  soil  before  winter.  The 
conflict  between  the  last  two  items  is 
the  usual  point  of  difficulty  in  fall 
planting.  In  general,  howevep,  the 
young  trees  are  sufficiently  mature  by 
the  early  part  of  October  to  permit  the 
usual  digging  and  "stripping"  of  foli- 
age without  material  injury,  and  any 
time  within  the  month  of  October  is 
usually  early  enough  to  enable  the 
trees  to  get  properly  established  be- 
fore cold  weather  comes  on,  as  the 
roots  normally  remain  active  much 
longer  than  the  tops. 

Where  these  conditions  can  all  be 
obtained,  fall  planting  is  pr'>bably  pM' 
ferable,  but  where  they  are  lacking  i" 
any  important  particular,  or  wherever 
the  winters  are  exceptionally  rigorous, 
it  is  usually  safer  to  defer  the  planting 
until    spring. 

In  buying  the  trees,  the  usual  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  thoroly  healthy  and  true  '« 
namp  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  The 
latter  is  probably  best  accomplished  by 
dealing  directly  with  responsible  nnrs- 
eries  and  making  it  clear  that  no  sub- 
stitutions are  desired.  In  planting,  tl" 
roots  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  p"'' 
sible  to  sun  and  air,  the  soil  shofW 
always  be  packed  very  firmly  about  the 
roots,  the   trees  should   be  set   sligh'^J 


eeper 


than  thoy  stood   iii   tlu'  nursery, 


ththe  largest  roots  and  also  the  larg 
f  limbs  if   possible    directed    toward.** 
the  prevailing   wiuds. 


r.  8. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  D.  J.  r.  Stewart 

preparing  for   Next   Summer's   Mulch 

.<I  have  an  api)le  orchard  that  I 
■ant  to  mulch,  bi-ginning  next  season. 
I  would  like  to  kuow  what  you  would 
advise  to  sow  in  this  orchard  to  gut 
Jhe  best  results.  1  thought  1  would  sow 
oats  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring 
nd  sow  the  clover  or  timothy  seed, 
ffbatever  is  best  to  put  on  at  that  time, 
and  cut  the  oats  before  they  mature  and 
Bse  them  as  a  mulch.  What  would  you 
think  of  this?  Any  information  you 
ean  give  me  regarding  this  will  be  ap- 
preciated." K.  II-  MacB.,  Kne  Co.,  Pa. 
If  it  is  .still  possible  to  sow  rye  and 
vetch  this  fall  in  the  orchard  which  you 
,vish  to  get  under  the  mulch  system,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  the  oats  and 
clover  combination  that  you  wish  to 
use  in  the  spring.  If  this  can  be  done, 
I  would  sow  at  least  a  bushel  of  rye 
and  about  30  pounds  of  vetch  seed  to 
the  acre.  The  rye  can  be  cut  about 
the  time  it  is  coming  into  blossom,  and 
be  used  as  a  mulch,  and  the  vetch 
should  be  left  to  go  to  seed  before  cut- 
ting, if  possible  to  do  so.  After  cut- 
ting the  vetch  I  would  let  it  dry  a  lit- 
tle and  then  run  over  it  with  a  hay 
tedder  to  shake  the  seed  out,  and  would 
then  rake  it  up  and  add  it  to  the  rye 
mulch.  The  rye  is  a  better  nurse  crop 
than  the  oats  and  also  makes  a  more 
endurable  mulch. 

Early  in  the  spring  you  can  sow  a 
mixture  of  red  clover  and  alsike  ovei 
this,  using  about  5  or  6  pounds  of  the 
former  seed  and  2  or  3  pounds  of  the 
latter,  to  the  acre.  If  you  are  unable  to 
carry  out  this  plan  then  I  would  try  to 
get  the  place  into  a  combination  of  red 
clover,  alsike  and  alfalfa  during  next 
season,  it  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  oats  might  be  used  in  th?  way 
you  suggest  to  furnish  some  immediate 
mulching  material,  altho  1  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  make  a  very  good  nurse 
crop  for  the  clover  and  alfalfa  com- 
bination. I  would  not  use  timothy  nor 
any  other  kind  of  grass  seed,  unless  the 
soil  is  very  su))ject  to   washing. 


AN   ASSOCIATION    TO    SAVE    NUT 
TREES 


The  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  trying  to  save  the  fine  nut  trees. 
The  association  was  founded  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  surgeon,  a  family  phy- 
sician, a  lawyer,  a  professor  of  horti- 
culture, and  a  plain  ordinary  enthusiast 
-all  tree  lovers,  of  course.  Along  with 
the  many  others  who  have  joined  them, 
tbey  have  learned  how  to  graft  the 
nut  trees,  and  they  believe  that  we 
would  have  orchards  worth  $500  or 
more  per  acre,  if  they  were  composed  of 
trees  as  good  as  the  beat  native  trees 
now  growing  wild  right  here  in  the 
^'nited  States.  Where  are  these  trees? 
To  find  out,  those  gentlemen  are  oller- 
'"g  a  lot  of  cash  prices  of  from  $5  ti> 
$50  each. 

If  you  know  of   a  promising  tree   of 

black     walnut,      butternut,      shagbark 

hii-kory,  northern  /lecan,  hazel,  Japan 

*'<"  walnut,  or  a  hybrid,   send  a   dozen 

sample  nuts  by  mail  carefully  i)acked  in 

box  or  bag  containing  a  slij)  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  sender  plainly 

bitten   in    ink    to    Dr.   W.   C.    Deming, 

Seerptary  of   the    Northern    Nut    Grow- 

"»'  Association,  Georgetown,  Conn.  He 

*'ll  give  you  details  of  the   ]inze3  and 

*»  opinion  on  the  specimens  you   send. 

^  It  is  vvell  to  send   a   letter  separately 

scribing  the   tree,  its   age,   size,   loca 

'01,  aize  of  crop,  aud   bearing  record. 

»e  contest  closes  December  31,  1916. 


Concrete'Septic  Tank  in  cour«e  of  conatructton,  with  interior  forms  in  place 

A  Concrete  Septic  Tank  Safeguards  Your  Health 


CONCRETE 


Health  and  comfort  depend  upon 
proper  sanitation.  Bathroom  and  in- 
door toilet  can  be  had  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  They  are  a 
real  economy, 
since  they  re- 
duce   sickness 

:"'exi,t"r  '^    FOR     PERMANENCE 

Everyone  de- 
pendent upon  the  old  cess-pool  is 
familiar  with  the  annoyances  that 
come  when  the  sewage  backs  up  if 
the  cess-pool  becomes  clogged. 
This  is  only  one  of  its  drawbacks. 
Worse  yet,  the  liquids  seeping  into 


the    soil  often  find  their   way   into 
the  water  supply  and  so  spread 
disease  throughout  the  family. 
A  concrete  septic  tank  will  remove 

the   inconven- 
iences and  pre- 
vent the  dangers 
of  the  cess-pool. 
It  will  so  trans- 
form   sewage 
that  its  final  disposal  niay  be  accom- 
plished in  a  safe,  inoffensive  manner. 
A  concrete  septic  tank   needs  very 
little  attention.  It  is  permanent.  The 
resulting  benefits  and  health  insur- 
ance represent  more  than  the  outlay. 


Your  free  copy  of  "Concrete  Septic   Tanke"  is  waiting  to    be  mailed  to  you 


r  KJXK.  1  i^/^i'^  U     V^CiVli:.!''!  1 


111   West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Buildins 

NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 


DALLAS 
Southwestern  Life  Buildins 

PARKER5BURG 

Union  Trust  Building 


INDIANAPOUS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 

PITTSBURGH 
Farmers'  Bank  Building 


KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
116  New  Montgomery  Street 


Make  YOUR  Hay  Fields  Pay 

Hay  fields  pay  better  than  gdld  fields  when  properly  fertilized 
The  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  hay  crops 
both  at  the  time  of  seeding  and  for  annual  top  dressing  yields 
large  profits  on  the  investment.  The  increased  production  of 
hay  pays  for  the  fertilizer  the  first  year  and  the  land  is  made 
more  productive  for  the  crops  that  follow. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.Hunt,  late  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject  and  states  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin  No.  101. 

"After  some  years  of  investigation  of  this  ."ubject  I  believe  it 
safe  to  assert  that  the  same  money  iised  in  applying  eornnjercial 
fertilizers  to  grasslands  will  bring  a  greater  prof  it  than  when  ap- 
plied for  corn  or  wheat.  Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  fact, 
that.wbile  obtaining  this  greater  profit  the  land  is  made  more  pro- 
ductive for  succeeding  crops.  This  does  not  mean  that  fertilizers 
may  not  be  used  to  advantage  for  either  corn  or  wheat,  but  mere- 
ly that  a  still  greater  profit  results  when  applied  to  grass  lands  " 

To  assist  our  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profits  from 
their  hay  we  publi.shed  a  practical  booklet  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant crop.  It  contains  full  information  relative  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  seed  required,  the  preparation  of  the  .soil  for 
seeding,  a  brief  description  of  the  most  important  grasses  and 
clovers  and  64  pages  of  u.seful  information  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  any  practical  hay  grower. 

us  the  numher  of  acres  of  hay  you  expect  to  cut  this  season  we  will  send   you   free  of   charge 
practical    book   entitled      "THE    NEGLEtrrEO  HAY  CROP."        Write  today   for   your  copy. 

Address  Service  oiiice  THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

SHtwIdlary  of  the  American  AKrloultiiral  Chemical  f'o 


If  you  will  tell 
a  copy  of   this 


HAYING  TIME 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
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Please  mention    Pennsyvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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More  for  Your  Money 


/ 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon— You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons?  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con- 
Struttion,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

lSoIc  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 
goes  through.  There  you  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive 
feature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circlo 
kons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging.  u  *  u  * 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet- 
ter even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbut  wagon  caref  u  Iv,  either  at 
the  local  dealer's  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why  if  you  want  more 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbu*. 


^oftltrp 


EXERCISE    FOR    WINTER    LAYERS 


Hens  will  do  well  in  most  any  build- 
ing if  it  is  dry  and  reasonably  warm, 
and  80   arranged   that   it  is   free   from 
drafts.      Give    a    variety    of    the    right 
kind  of  food,  but  not  too   much   at   a 
time.      Exercise    with    laying    stock    is 
one  of  the  prime  factors  and  should  be 
more    carefully    looked    after    than    it 
generally  is.     Like  other  things  it  can 
be    over   done,   but   such   instances   are 
rare.     Those  who  are  not  enough  inter- 
ested in  their  poultry  to  keep  a  cover- 
ing of  dry  litter  on  the  floor   for   the 
heus  to  scratch  over  will  find  an  auto- 
matic   poultry    feeder    of    great    help. 
With  a  small  pen  built  around  one  of 
these  feeders  and  a  fork  full  of  straw 
thrown    in,    the    hens    will    keep    busy 
much  of  the  time.     These  feeders  are 
useful   especially   for   small  flocks,  say 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  hens  where  the  floor 
space  is  limited.     I  have  used  them  for 
the   past    fifteen   year?    and    shall    con- 
tinue. 
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ing  the  night,  then  takes  the  best 
half  of  the  next  day  to  get  thawed  out, 
is  not  going  to  be  a  very  good  layer 
during  this  time,  and  more  than  this  & 
hen  that  has  been  poorly  kept  during 
the  winter  will  not  lay  well  la  the 
spring,  nor  make  as  good  a  breeder  as 
one  that  has  had  proper  care  all  the 
way  thru.  This  matter  of  exercise 
with  winter  layers  is  an  important 
one,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  see  that 
there  is  some  way  provided  for  keep 
ing  them  active. — V.  M.  Couch,  Tomp. 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SPROUTED  OATS 


i- 


n 
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Your  Bilo,  to  produce  the  best  silage,  should  be  round,  airtight 
at  the  Bides  and  bottom,  and  should  havP  absolutely  smooth  interior 
walls.  This  latter  is  most  important,  as  inequalities  in  the  walls  mean 
spaces  in  which  air  can  gather  and  cause  decay.     Build  with 

North  Carolina  Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal" 

This  remarkable  wood  is  well  adapted  for  the  building  of  silos. 
Properly  protected,  it  will  resist  rot  indefinitely.  Being  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  it  will  keep  your  silage  in  perfect  condition.  And  it 
is  unusually  inexpensive.  There's  a  suitable  grade  for  every  farm 
purpose.     Ask  your  dealer  for  North  Carolina  Pine. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  Farm  Building  book.  It  is  full  of  money- 
saving  pointers— plans  and  photos  of  farm  buildings  and  helpful  hmts  of  all 
kinds?  SeUs  regularly  for  One  Dollar-but  cosU  you  not  one  cent.  Ask  tor 
Book  No.  17. 

North  Carolina  Rine  Association 

Norlolk,  V«.  5 


Sprouted  oats  make  an  excellent  poul- 
try  food.  When  sprouted  oats  are  fcj, 
whole  oats  can  be  left  out  of  the  scrattk 
grain  with  advantage.  In  feeding  whole 
oats,  the  hulls  often  cause  impacted 
crops  and  death.  When  the  oats  are 
sprouted  no  trouble  will  be  experieneed 
from  this  source. 

In  sprouting  oats  a  temperature  of  at 
least  fifty-five  degrees  is  required.  The 
growth  will  be  more  rapid  if  a  higher 
temperature  is  provided. 

Oats  can  be  sprouted  in  the  dark  if 
the  temperature  is  right.  If  sprouted 
in  a  dark  room  the  top  growth  will  be 
light  in  color,  but  one  day's  exposure  to 
light  and  air  will  give  the  green  color. 
My  method  of  sprouting  oats  is  as 
follows: 

The  oats  are  soaked  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  An  inch  layer  is 
then  spread  out  in  shallow  boxes  or 
racks.  The  boxes  or  racks  must  have 
good  drainage.  If  the  drainage  is  poor 
the  oats  will  mold  and  are  then  unfit  for 
feeding.  Twice  a  day  the  oats  are 
sprinkled  with  warm  water.  In  a  week 
or  ten  days,  depending  on  the  tempers- 
ture,  the  oats  will  be  three  inches  thiek 
and  will  have  a  top-growth  of  four  or 
five  inches. 

A  block  a  foot  square  makes  a  suf- 
ficient daily  feed  for  fifty  hens.— T.  Z. 
Richey. 


INTERN ATIOTT AT.   EOO-LAYINO 
CONTEST  AND  BREEDING 
EXPERIMENT 


OAT-SPROUTING  RACK. 


APPLET" 

Every  year  hundreds  more  farmers  buy 
huskers,as  they  find  the  most  econom- 
ical, efficient  way  to  save  a//  the  feed 
value  of  a  com  crop  is  to  husk  the  ears 
and  make  fodder  of  the  leaves  and  stalks. 

The  Appleton  was  the ^r(rt  successful  hanker. 
Appletons  made  years  ago  are  giving  good 
service  today.  Few  parts,  made  extra  strong,  moan 
long  Ule.  lew  repairs  and  positive  dependability. 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  busker  of  equal  size.  Appleton  busks  clean- 
est, shells  least,  has  most  efficient  corn  saver.  Cuts  or 
shreds  leayes  and  Atalks  while  husking  can  Fodder 
valuesaved  fromsmallacreagepaysitficost  Eaoiest. 
safest  to  operate.  Works  in  all  conditions  of  corn. 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co..       6 1 38     Farce  St..  Batavia.  DL 


Huskerai7c/ 
CShredder 


Husker  book  free! 


Describes  (our  sizes  for  engines  of 
4  h. p. and  up.  Shows  why  It  pays  to 
bandle  corn  this  way.  Write  today. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TUe— Utt  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  til*.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  ol 
best  Ohio  clay.  Ikoroufhly  hnrd  buniod.  Don't  have  to  dig:  'em  np 
to  l>e  replaced  erery  few  yAars.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
,  ABI-R    SILO.    Natco    Building    Tile    and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Companr  «  1116    Fulton  Building.  Pittsbumh.  Pa 


RAW  FURS 


.Send   For  Our    Price  List 
WE   PAY  HIGHEST   MARKET   PRICES. 

Remit   Same  Day  .Shipment  la  Received. 

Philip  Rothenberg,       142  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Exercise    is     a     great    promoter     of 
health  and  thriftiness.  Unless  the  hens 
are  neglected  in  some  other  way,  I  find 
them    the   hardiest  fowls   on   the    farm 
always.     But   when   winter   comes,   the 
poultry   kept    in    town    have    about    as 
good,  and  some  times  better,  show  for 
getting    exercise   as    the    farm   poultry. 
Because  the  farm  is  large  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  poultry,  there 
is    often    much    more    raised    and    kepf 
thru  the  summer  than  there  is  room  to 
house    profitably    during    the    fall    and 
winter.     Some  believe  that  a  hen  will 
take  all  the  exercise  required,  no  mat- 
ter how  she  is  kept,  but  I  do  not.  Most 
all  poultry  keepers  know,  if  they  have 
been  at  all  observing,  that  unless  a  hen 
is  given  some  straw  or  other  scratching 
material    to    work   in,   and    some   grain 
thrown  in  to  induce  her  to  dig  it  over, 
she  will  be  idle  much  of  the  time  when 
housed.  I  believe  if  more  attention  and 
preparations  were  given  to  the  matter 
of  exercise  we  would  not  have  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  fall  and  winter  eggs 
that   many   now   have.     A   hen,   if   she 
can  be  induced  to  work,  wili  warm  her- 
self up  more  in  an  hour  than  all  the  hot 
mashes  that  can  be  given  her. 

There  should  be  two  rooms  in  the 
poultry  house,  one  for  the  hens  to  ex- 
orcise and  eat  in,  the  other  for  roosting 
purposes,  and  the  latter  must  be  made 
warm  and  comfortable.  On  cold  win- 
ter nights  is  the  time  poultry  suffer, 
and  a  hen  that  becomes  half  frozen  dur- 


As  was  announced  some  time  ago, 
the  International  Egg-Laying  Contest 
will  open  at  Vinoland,  N.  J.,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  under  direction  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Experiment  Station.  The  capacitj, 
100  pens,  has  been  filled  and  many 
turned  away. 

This  project  is  not  only  a  contest 
but  will  be  conducted  as  an  experiment 
also,  since,  as  it  is  to  run  for  three 
years,  breeding  will  be  done  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  to  what  extent  the 
egg-laying  capacity  is  transmitted  t« 
the   offspring. 

The  authorities  have  offered  to  keep 
us  supplied  with  particulars  as  the  wort 
proceeds  and  wo  shall  be  glad  to  keep 
our  readers  informed.  This  is  the  onlj 
long-distance  experiment  ever  under 
taken  and  we  believe  it  will  be  the  most 
useful,  since  it  will  teach  more  than  tin 
mere  performance  of  individual  hirds. 


LAYING    HENS    REQUIRE    WELt 
BALANCED  RATION 


Feeders  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  aoJ 
hogs  have  claimed  for  years  that  thW 
animals  must  bo   fed   a  "balanced  f* 
tion".     Special  attention  has  been  P^' 
en  to  balanced  rations  for  dairy  C** 
By  this  is  meant  that  one  food  cons^^ 
tuent  should  not  be  fed  in  excess,  «^ 
another   is   lacking   for   the   "P^^*P° 
the  animal's  body.     The  protein  niw 
be  in  n  certain  proportion  to  the  sug 
starches  and  fat  in  the  food.    N"*' 
hen    comes    in    for    her    share   in 
scientific  feeding. 

Ten  times  as  many  eggs  were  p"  ^ 
ed  by  hens  fed  a  well  balanced  r»t|*,; 
as  by  those  given  only  corn,  wheat 
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oats  in  an  experiment  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  Exiiorimcnt  Station.  The  balanc- 
ed ration  consisted  of  throe  parts  by 
weight  of  corn  and  one  part  of  wheat 
fed  twice  daily  in  the  litter,  and  a 
mash  mixture  of  two  parts  meat  scrap 
added  to  two  parts  ground  corn  and  one 
part  bran   fed  in  self-feeding   hoppers. 

The  21  Barred  Plymouth  Kock  pullets 
in  each  lot  received  the  same  house 
space  and  treatment  except  for  the  dif- 
ference in  feed.  The  test  period  lasted 
140  days. 

The  hens  given  the  balanced  ration 
ate  more  feed,  which  cost  about  50  per- 
cent more  than  the  ration  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  However,  they  gained  more 
in  weight  and  produced  ton  times  as 
many  eggs,  making  a  net  profit  while 
the  other  lot  was  kept  at  a  loss. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


FINISHING  ROASTERS  AND 
CAPONS 
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9  Million  l^ople  Look  for  th^  RED  BALL 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  BEES 


Here  is  the  home  of  a  woman  who 
has  taken  bees  into  partnership,  and 
this  little  vine-covered,  tree-shaded 
cottage  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
veritable  hive  of  industry  that  we  hear 
about  concerningactivitiea  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

.  Miss  Euphemia  Mclsaac,  Benton  Har- 
bor,. Michigan,  owns  ^his  place.  Around 
this  house  are  eleven  acrcd  of  four 
varieties  of  fruit.  Miss  Mclsaac  and 
the  bees  do  about  all  of  the  work  on 
this  little  farm.  Two  colonies  of  bees 
are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  there 


In    nearly    every    poultry    flock,    par- 
ticularly   where    the   lieavicr    breeds   of 
fowls,    such    as    Plymouth    Rocks    and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  kept,  there  are 
some   birds    which    should   be    marketed 
each  year,  as  roasters  and  capons.    Tlie 
department  of  poultry  husbandry  of  the 
New    Jersey    Agricultural    Experiment 
Station  states  that  some  care  expendeil 
in  the  finishing  of  roasters  and  capons 
for  the   market  will   result  in    a   much 
better   price   being   received   for    thcni. 
This  season  the  market  seems  to  be  de- 
manding   birds   of   higher   quality   than 
u.sual.    Attention  should  be  given  to  this 
matter  as  the  fall  months  advance  ami 
the   holiday    season    approaches.      From 
this  time  on,  plan  to  keep  by  themselves 
the  cockerels  which   will  be  fitted   into 
roasters  and  capons,  feeding  them  good 
grain    rations    and    increasing   the    per- 
centage of  cracked  corn  in  the  ration  as 
the  fall  advances.  Two  weeks  before  the 
birds  are  to  be  marketed  they  should  be 
confined    in    fairly    close    quarters    and 
given  a  mash  consisting  of  40  pounds 
corn  meal,  20  pounds  wheat  middlings, 
20  pounds  ground  oats,  20  pounds  beef 
scrap. 

Preferably,  this  mash  should  be  mixed 
with  sour  skim  milk,  but  if  it  is  not 
available,  water  will  suffice.  It  should 
be  fed  in  pans  or  water-tight  troughs 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Only  enough 
should  be  given  so  that  the  birds  will 
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'i've  Been  Taking 'Ball-Band' 
Home  for  Years" 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  your  rub- 
ber footwear  needs.  Get  ready  for 
the  snow  and  sleet  and  wet.  When 
the  bad  weather  comes  it's  mighty 
comforting  to  know  that  you  have 
"Ball-Band"  in  the  house  ready  to  put  on. 

"Ball-Band"  Footwear  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run,  for  it  gives  more  days  wear  at  the 
lowest  cost  pef  days  wear. 
This  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  in  differ- 
ent styles  and  sizes  for  men  and  women 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  The  bright  Red 
Ball  is  the  "Ball-Band"  Trade  Mark.  Look 
for  it  before  you  buy. 

Buy  "Ball-Band"  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for 
street  wear.  Sizes  for  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls.  The  Red  BaH  is  on  the  sole.  They 
are  of  the  highest  quaHty. 
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If  your  dealer  does  not  sell "  Ball-Band  " 
write  us  direct.  At  any  rate,  send  for 
free  booklet 

"More  Days  Wear** 
It  illustrates  the  "Ball-Band"  Line  and  tells 
how  to  care  for  good  Rubber  Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
3G6  Water  St.,  Mi8hawaka,lnd. 

"Tk»  Houit  That  Pays  Million*  for  Quality" 
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MISS   McISAAC'S   FARM    HOME. 
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SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 


are  eight  other  colonies  in  the  rear. 
These  bees  pollenize  the  fruit  bloom,  and 
later  on  make  lioney  from  buckwheat 
sown  between  the  trees  of  the  orchards. 
The  big  King  apple  tree,  one  of  the 
branches  of  wliich  hangs  over  the  porch- 
end,  refused  to  bear  fruit  until  the  bees 
attended  to  it,  and  now  it  bears  a  huge 
crop  every  year. 

The  house  is  connected  by  telephone 
and  is  illuminated  by  elcctricty.  The 
owner  runs  a  liglit  run-about.  She  sells 
her  fruit  in  small  lots  by  telephone  or- 
ders from  towns  of  Benton  Harbor  and 
St.  .Joseph,  and  she  delivers  the  goods 
in  her  car  of  which  she  is  the  driver. 
A  large  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  cap- 
able of  ])eing  kept  ia  held  in  cellars 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  sold  when 
prices  aro  tlu'  most  profitable. — J.  L. 
Graff. 


clean  it  up  and  be  hungry  at  the  next 
feeding  time.  This  concentrated  fed- 
inir  should  not  be  carried  on  for  more 
than  two  or  two  and  a  half  weeks. 
It  will  put  a  good  finish  on  market 
fowls.  The  same  ration  may  be  used 
also  for  birds  fed  in  crates. 
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,f         Our  SpecUltlea  kre 

POULTRY.  EG«S.  CALVES, 
Dressed  Meats.  Nats  and  Batter 

Get  1 D  toucb  with  ua 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

284  Wathlnfton  SL  and  Wttt  Wathlnfton  Mkl.New  York 


POULTRY 

EGGS 
CALVES 


POULTRY  PICKINQS 


W«  &»▼•  mUt«  demaod  »t  hlgb  prioM  tor 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  aU  produce     0«t  own  prioM  and  kMP  In 
toucb  with  a  good  market. 

GIIBS  &  Bro.,   S2&  N.  Front  St.,  PhUadelphla. 


Selby  Service  Sati.sfies  ;l!j:.?."rJury  "a^'Jd 

0KK8.  Penna.  PoUtoesa  specialty.    Keturns  day  goods 

are  sold     Aak  for  our  market  letter. 

SELIiY  PRODUCE  CO.  PHIL.\DI;LPHI  A  . 


m»^»iniiiiir.iiimiip 

A  powerful  portable  lamp,  (rivinfr  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  noi'ils.  Safe — Keliablo 
—Kconomical— Absolutely  Kain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof  Bums  either  (fasoline  or  kerosene.  Liirht 
in  weight.  Aa*"**  want*d.  Big  Profila.  WrM« 
lor  Catalog.    jhE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

461   E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


fTrrrra  lAy'antA/l      HiKhest  prices  paid    for    freeh 
E«P;f5S    TYdimiU    white  or  brown  egKs;  no  com- 
"  "    ■  ....       Reference*  Cba- 

HLAINWOOD 


mlsalon.  Returns  made  Immediately; 
tham  and  Phoenix   National  Hanks 
FARMS,  Inc.,        330  East  63rd  St. 


New  York   City. 


CHICKS 


CI  1         silver  and  Golden  Camplnes' 

O  P  K  P  r  e  Is     Indian  Runner  and  Buff  Or- 
vy  ^.^  ivv^  I.  v- ivj     pington  Ducks.  $1  &  $2  earh 


COURSE    IN    BEE    KEEPING 


Rntgers  College,  New  Jersey,  will  of- 
fer a  short  course  in  bee  husbandry, 
provided  as  many  as  four  persons  apply 
for  the  course.  This  course  is  planned 
to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  profitable  bee  Husbandry.  Any- 
one after  completing  the  course  and 
after  having  spent  one  sea.snn  in  a  com- 
mercial apiary  will  be  fitted  to  profit- 
ably conduct  a  honey  producing  busi- 
netti. 

Full  particulars  regarding  this  course 
can  be  had  by  Addressing  Prof.  F.  C. 
Minkler,  Director  Short  Courses  in  Agri- 
'•nlture,  New   Brunswick,  N-  J. 


A  good  supply  of  grit  and  oyster 
siiells,  always  within  reach,  will  aid  in 
digesting  the  food  and  making  shell  for 
the  eggs. 

Now  begin  to  feed  the  Thanksgiving 
turkeys  all  the  corn  they  will  eat 
morning  and  night  and  they  will  fatten 
well  on  range. 

Be  sure  that  the  stock  goes  into  win- 
ter quarters  free  from  vermin  by  using 
])lenty  of  lice  killers  to  destroy  both 
the  lice  and  the  mitea. 

No  hen  which  does  not  have  enough 
of  the  different  kinds  of  food  to  keep 
her  body  in  good  condition  can  lay 
eggs.  She  must  have  enough  to  main- 
tain health  and  strength  and  a  surplus 
out  of  which  to  make  eggs. 

When  cleaning  up  the  hen  house  pre 
paratory  to  putting  in  the  stock  for 
winter,  be  sure  to  clean  the  windows 
thnroly  so  that  the  sunlight  can  shine 
thru  easily.  You  want  the  sun's  rays 
to  get  in  to  warm  and  dry  the  house 
and   destroy  disease   germs. 


I.  R.  TANOER 


plngtor 

YORK  SPRINtiS.  PA 


Ship  Yoar  DRESSED  POULTRY  and  EGGS  to 
Ah  raUR  H.  B0.N80B  Reading  Terminal  Market 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


$12  per    100,— SS.")'  per   600 
Sliver  Laced  and   White  Wyan- 
dottcs,   Pckin,  Rouen   and    In- 
dian Runner  Ducks.  »2  up  „  „,    „^        .     .,.    „ 
ALDUAM  POULTRY  FARM. R.3»,PhoenUvllleJ'a. 


WANTED 

Cheetnuta,  Rbellbarks  (hickory  nuti),  Hve  and  dreaeed 
poultry,  calves,  fancy  eggs.  WM.  H.  COHEN  *  CO. 
220  Washington  Street.  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  76  utility  cockerels  of  March  AApr. 
hatch.  »l. 60  ea. — e  at  20  per  cent  leas.  _ 

HIdrl  View  Poultry  Farm,         Boxl7.    Mt.BethelPa. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  Hartman'8  with  their  $12,000,000  capiUl 
and  over  two  nnillion  customerscan  make  such 
an  offer  as  this.    Order   any  size  or  style 
Majestic  enjfine  you  want— no  deposit 
— noC.  O.  D.,  or  socurity.  When  the 
cnprine  comes,  work  it  30  days,  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it. 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  bo  out  one  cent.     If  ypu  are 
compW'tfly  convinced  that  the  " Majestic 
JH  a  won<lerful  baruain   and  just  the  en- 
gine you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  onc- 
ti-nth  in  :;i»  days,  or  ono-Hixth  in  <iO  days, 
anil  balance  in  equal  pa^menta  monthly  or 
every  two  months— KivinK  10  months  or 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  i:^,^X''''xT;> 

l.arg-ain  price  put  on  caoh  engine.  Book  also 
tells  how  to  judfre  an  enRine, 
how  much  to  pay.  how  to  pick 
out  size  and  style  engrine  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  ex- 
plains the  Famous  Farm  Credit 
I'lan.  Get  this  valuable  en- 
f^inc  IxMjk  at  once.  Send  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  today.      ,     . 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY.     / 

407S.77  la  8«Ue  St  ,    Chicaio      a 


2,  3,  S,  7,  •  and  14  M.  P.— Stationary  and  PortabU 

The  Great  Majestic  Engine 

Ml)  it  economical  to  op«>ra»e.  Fewer  numberof  work- 
ing parts.  Perfectly  balanced -just  the  right  weight 
for  its  H.  P.  ratinK.  B'Jt  improvements.  Gives  ever- 
lastingly Rood  service  without  trouble  or  bother.  Abso- 
lutily  KUarnnteed  bv  The  Hartman  Co.,  backed  by  its 
$12.0rti.ono  capital  and  resources.  Fully  described  in  our 
book.    .Send  for  it. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO..  4075  77  USalle  St.,  Chtcata.  M. 

Without  oblitmtinK  me,  send   your   E 
Nr>,  l!:-272and  particulars  of  sellinK  plan. 


Name. 


'    Adilress 
P.  O.  llox.. 
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PennsytVania  Farmer 

80  few  dairymen  are  able  to  bring  forward  a  complete 
and  consecutive  set  of  accounts  showing  what  it  coats 
to  produce  it.  The  public  is  not  convinced  by  opinion 
and  unsupported  verbal  testimony.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  individual  accounts,  farmers  have  had 
to  resort  to  Experiment  Station  records  for  figures 
to  support  their  claims.  This  is  unfortunate  and  it 
is  not  fully  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Assuming 
the  pulblie's  fair-minded  purpose,  farmers  should  have 
no  fear  in  resting  their  case  with  it  if  they  can  but 
prove  their  case  satisfactorily.  Let  the  present  ex- 
perience be  a  suggestion  which  will  lead  every  farmer 
to  start  a  cost  accounting  system  which  will  enable 
him  to  know  the  cost  of  production,  not  only  of  milk 
but  of  all  the  crops,  for  the  time  may  come  sooner 
than  many  expect, when  he  will  be  required  to  show 
the  pubUc  what  it  costs  to  produce  other  articles  of 
food  also. 
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The  dairymen  supplying  milk  to  the 
THE  MILK  Philadelphia  market  will  follow  the 
COM^USSION  work  of  the  Inter-State  milk  com- 
mission with  unusual  interest.  This 
eommJf.pioji  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  Wick's 
investigating  committee  in  New  York,  but  unlike  the 
latter  it  will  hold  all  of  its  hearings  at  Philadelphia 
and  confine  its  efforts  to  the  conditions  as  affecting 
that  market.  We  believe  that  the  commission  is 
exceptionally  well  chosen,  and  if  given  the  authority 
and  the  necessary  funds  to  make  its  investigation  ex- 
aaustive,  will  clear  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  final 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  It  includes  repre- 
sentative dairymen  from  the  states  represented,  and 
in  Doctor  King  as  chairman  it  has  an  experienced 
investigator  who  is  able  to  approach  the  matter  in 
hand  without  prejudice  and  without  alliance  with 
either  side  represented.  The  plan  as  announced  calls 
for  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  all  details 
of  production  and  distribution.  If  the  commission 
is  given  the  authority  to  get  all  of  the  facts  in 
these  two  departments  of  the  milk  business  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  settlement 
of  the  entire  question  not  only  for  the  present  but 
for  several  years  to  come.  But  neither  the  dairymen 
nor  the  public  should  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
inquiry.  It  must  be  complete  to  justify  the  expense 
and  be  just  to  the  interested  parties.  We  believe 
that  the  make-up  of  the  commission  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  thoroness  of  the  investigation. 

As  time  advances  and  business  be- 
WHAT  DOES  comes  more  complex,  and  we  realize 
IT  COST?  more    fully    the    inter-relation    exist- 

ing  'between    one    business    and    an- 
other, and  to  the  public  at  large,  it  becomes  n.eees- 
sary    to   enforce   publicity   concerning   methods    and 
profits.    Time  was  when  every  business  was  consider- 
ed a  strictly  individual  matter  and  the  public  had  no 
right  to  meddle  in  private  affairs.     Then  came  the 
demand  to  curb  extortionate  rates  and  profits,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  open- 
ing of  the  books  kept  to  public  and  expert  inspection. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  just 
interference  since   men,  companies  and  corporations 
controlled  certain  necessities  of  life  and  commerce — 
property  and  privileges  granted  by   the  public — and 
the  public  had  a  right  to  demand  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment,   and   to    refuse   to   pay   unreasonable    charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  has  always  shown  a 
willingness   to   allow    any   business    a    fair    profit    if 
the  business  be  intelligently  and  honestly  conducted. 
All   the  time   this   class   of  "public    necessities"   in- 
creases, and   each   addition   is   adiled   to   the   number 
of  those  which  the  public  demands  the   right   to   in- 
spect  and    "regulate".     To    what   are    we  leading! 
Simply  this,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  agriculture 
will  be  considered  as  one  of  the  businesses  from  which 
the  public  will  demand  an  open  accounting.  Much  as 
this   assertion    may    be    disputed    and    resented,   can 
any  one  say  the  demand   would   be  unjust!     Surely 
every    intelligent    farmer    would    welcome    such    an 
opportunity  to  disprove  the  popular  idea  that  he  is 
overpaid,    or    even    well    paid.      But    before    he 'can 
prove  bis  case  satisfactorily  he  muni  know,  himself, 
more  definitely  about  cost  of  production.    One  of  the 
most  regretable  and  hindering  elements  in  the  pres- 
ent fight  for  higher  prices  for  milk  is  ttie  fact  that 
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We  have  each  year  a  natural  increase  in 
publication  expense  resulting  from  improve- 
ments in  quality.  But  we  now  face  an  acute 
situation  which  forces  us  to  announce  reluc- 
tantly an  advance  in  subscription  rates  to  go 
into  effect  February  1,   1917. 

We  are  paying  40  percent  more  for  white 
paper  than  last  spring,  with  a  certainty  of 
further  advances  and  no  prospect  of  relief. 

Increased  volume  of  advertising  will  not 
solve  the  problem  as  that  simply  means  larger 
papers  and  proportionately  greater  cost  for 
paper. 

Readers  have  come  to  look  upon  subscrip- 
tion prices  as  being  stable  and  not  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  of  most  commodities  and  for 
this  reason  we  give  this  advance  notice  so  that 
all  may  have  the  opportunity  of  renewing  in 
advance  while  the  present  prices  are  in  effect. 

Beginning  February  1,  1917,  our  rate  will 
be  75  cents  instead  of  50  cents  a  year,  but  until 
that  time  we  will  accept  orders,  no  matter  how 
far  present  subscription  may  be  paid  ahead, 
for  one  year  at  50  cents;  2  years  for  $1.00; 
3  years  for  $1.25;  or  5  years  for  only  $2.00. 
Renewal  subscriptions  will  be  extended  from 
the   time   now   paid  to. 

Even  at  our  new  rates  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  will  be  sold  at  a  lower  subscription 
price  than  asked  for  any  of  the  other  leading 
farm  papers  and  we  feel  fully  assured  that  our 
readers  will  justify  our  action  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  forced  by  a  condition  beyond 
our  control. 
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One  of  the  largest  bakery  concerns  of 
SETTING  Philadelphia  last  week  announced  an 
A  PRICE      advance  of  one  cent  per  loaf  on  bread. 

The   newspapers   carried   the   news    that 
tho  usual  <ive-cent  loaf  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany  would    now    sell   at    six   cents,   while    the    ten- 
ooijr.  loaf  would  retail  at  eleven  cents.     The  people 
read   tlio  tunouncement  quietly  if  protestingly,  and 
proceeded    lo  pay   the  higher   price.     The   manufac- 
turer based  the  price  advance  upon  the  higher  cost 
of  flour,  shortening  and  labor;  and  he  gets  the  high- 
er j)rice    vilhout  delay.     Compare  this  with  the  agi- 
tation, the  long  drawn-out  controversy  and  the  state 
investigation    of  the   advance  in   the  price   of   milk. 
The  causes  making  the   higher  prices  necessary  are 
identical.    The  burden  of  increased  price  is  borne  by 
the   .^a.at   people,  yet   one   is  taken   as  a   matter   of 
fact  fivd  the  other  is  hampered  by  every  device  pos- 
sible lo  conjure  up.     There  are  two  definite  reasons 
for    this    contrast    in    methods    of    marketing.      The 
manufacturer   of   bread   deals   direct;    the    manufac- 
turer of   milk   sells  to   a   middleman,   or   distributor. 
The    r.-.anufacturer   of    l>rcad    dominates    the    market 
a-;    a    unit;    the    manufacturers    of    milk   have    until 
roce.illy    been    acting    as    unorganized    units    often 
compcling    against    each    other    and    without    effort 
to  fd-opcrate  in  a  common  cause.    Without  organiza- 
tion   they  have  not   even  influenced  the   market,  to 
say   nothing  of  dominating  it.  Organization  now  in 
jirogross    promises    to    correct    the    latter    condition. 
The  organized  dairymen  are  a  decided  factor  in  the 
making  of  the  new  price  to  be  established,  and  there 
are   i-xrellent  prospects  of  their  becoming  the  domi- 
'inct   factor  under  wise  leadership.     But  their   work 
is  o.iiy  half  finished   if  they  stop  at  organized   sell- 
ing to   the   city   distributors.     If   this   present   wide 
sfi^^'ail    controversy    accomplishes    what   it    should    it 
will  result  in  the  co-operation  of  producers  and  con- 
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sumers  in  the  revolution  of  distributing  methods  to 
a  system  of  more  direct  marketing.  If  this  co-opera- 
tion is  not  possible,  or  feasible,  the  organized  dairy- 
men will  have  the  further  alternative  of  forminjf 
selling  agencies  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their 
jrp.luft.  A  settlement  upon  present  prices  is  but 
the  beginning.  The  development  of  a  pennaneni 
system  which  shall  give  the  milk  producers  a  con- 
ti:in"d  voice  in  setting  a  price  on  their  product  is 
the  only  ultimate  solution.  This  will  require  per- 
manent organization  of  the  dairymen,  a  fact  that 
should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
preparation   in   the   present   organization    movement. 

Since  the  time  when  we  used  to  take  a 
SCHOOL  "  turn-over"  pie,  done  up  in  a  red  ban- 
LUNCHES  dana  handkerchief,  for  a  school  lunch, 
and  which  was  usually  eaten  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  school  house  or  in  the  woodshed, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  general  charac 
ter  of  rural  school  children's  lunches.  During  that 
time,  and  the  years  have  been  many,  the  subject  of 
children's  lunches  has  received  much  attention  theo- 
retically, but  practically  little  change  has  been 
made,  excepting  the  carrier  and  the  variety.  Between 
that  day  and  this  the  feed  for  dairy  cows,  horses, 
poultry,  swine,  etc.,  has  been  scientifically  worked 
out  and  the  findings  generally  put  into  practice  by 
feeders.  It  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  certain 
amounts  and  combinations  of  feed  produce  better  re- 
sults and  promote  healthfulness  to  a  greater  degree 
than  others;  that  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
right  amount  of  proteins  with  the  carbohjx^rates 
in  order  to  develop  the  animal  properly.  Much  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  balancing 
the  growing  child's  rations  so  that  it  will  contribute 
to  his  best  growth  and  healthfulness.  A  child's  men- 
tal development  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his 
physicah  condition  and  this  in  turn  depends  largely 
upon  his  food,  habits  and  environment.  On  too  many 
family  tables  the  fat-forming  and  heat-producing 
foods  make  up  the  bill-of-fare  too  exclusively  in 
winter,  and  when  the  child  carries  to  school  a  lunch 
made  up  largely  of  pastries^  he  is  not  receiving  a 
ration  which  will  best  develop  him  either  physically 
or  mentally.  In  other  words  the  average  family  ra- 
tion is  too  "wide",  as  the  stock  feeder  would  say, 
and  should  be  "narrowed"  by  the  addition  of  more 
protein  foods  such  as  milk,  soft-boiled  eggs,  peas, 
beans,  lean  meat  (other  than  pork),  etc.  Many  a  child 
becomes  anaemic  and  a  subject  for  colds  and  other 
troubles  in  winter  simply  because  it  !<»  ""t  well 
nourished.  Let  the  school  lunch  be  of  plain  and  sub- 
stantial food,  and  the  home  meals  so  balanced  that 
they  will  contribute  to  his  best  development  and  his 
progress  at  school  will  be  greater. 

The  county  and  district 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  fair  season  is  about  over 
FAIRS  for  the  year.     Reports  in- 

dicate that  the  season  was 
a  successful  one  in  point  of  attendance — and  attend 
ance  and  the  money  left  by  the  visitors  appear  to  be 
the  only  point  of  view  of  the  average  fair  manager. 
But  the  close  of  a  so-called  successful  season  is  a  good 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  net  results  of  the  fairs  as  a 
whole.     To  the   comparative  few   who   visit  a  large 
number   of   county   and   district    fairs   and  have  op- 
portunity to  study  the  apparent  purpose  and  the  evi- 
dent result  of  fairs,  there  must  be  a  very  grave  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  these  institutions  a3  a  class  are 
accomplishing  anything  for  agriculture;  certainly  we 
must  concede  that  they  are  falling  far  short  of  their 
possibilities.     We  made   it  a   point    to   check    up  on 
the  class  of  venders  and  the  quality  of  goods  sold  by 
them  at  the  fairs  visited  this  season.     As  a  result, 
we  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  not  5  percent  of  the 
various  articles  sold  on  a  fair  ground,  not  including 
farm  implements  and  such  staple  commodities  of  fixed 
selling  price,  are  sold  at  anything  like  their  actual 
value.     In  other  words,  the  concessionaries  who  pay 
for    the    privilege   of   selling   their    wares   at   coiinty 
fairs  regard  the  fair  visitors  as  "easy  marks"  and 
]>roceed  to  extract  the  largest  possible  prices  and  give 
as  little  as  necessary  in  return.    This  in  itself  is  per- 
haps a  small  consideration,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it 
characterizes  the  entire  spirit  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  fairs.     They  are  out  to  get  all  they  po.ssibly 
can  from  their  fair  patrons  and  give  as  little  in  return 
as  possible.  The  fair  has  become  a  i>urely  commercial 
proposition,  as  much  so  as  a  street  or  town  carnival, 
and  agricultural  interests  are  merely  incidental.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  carnivals,  advertised  and  con- 
ducted aa  such;   but  there  is  very  pointed   objection 
to  hundreds  of  institutions  posing  as  agricultural  edn- 
cational  institutions  in  order  to  draw  money  from  the 
state  treasury  and  then   practising  carnival  methods 
in  the  entertainment  of  their  patrons. 
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November  4,  1916.  TentisytvaTita  Farmer 

♦     «.,f  „,^'t\\  '.Snfinwl'iv  fifternoon    but  wtjre    kct   quotes   cabbage   at    $7    to    $10    per 
HARRISBURG  NOTES  *»'«   *''"«   '^'^^  ^««"^   ^"   improvement     ""  . "'    'l;^'^^"' ;"f,,f  ^j";";" !   '  contracts    100-lb.    lots.      It    would    seem    that    it 

HAKt\lDDUt\Vj  INUIE-D  especially  in  matter  of  guarantees.  The    obliged    to    sign    * 'f/l'^^    ^  Jj^^  ,,^,,i.    ^,,„,.,   ^y   the  man   with    a  small   crop 

Rural    School  i;;;7ovement.    -    The  ^r'^.^i^r  dlJr^^e^ds^fnTTh  :es':,^'i-n,;:;  ^t^/^wn-'r  V.e    prices  to   barr^/his   c...bage  and   ship   to   the 

,,i;ri'   to  be  asked'to  do  more  to  Stan-  ZflltTjJZ^lr^iln.  in  the  agreed    upon    are   only    1    cent    a    quart  Uirg.    .ty    markets   like    ^ew    York.- 

j^rdi/e    rural   scliools   and    lo   pay    one-  j^        fp^fig^'    There   were    1,264   sam-  increase    over    tn.se    paid    in    the    past.  M.  u.  i-. 

,,alf   the   cost  of  transportation   ut   pu-  '   ^^^    obtained    in    48    counties    and   r,2:{  The   conipau.cs   have   proceeded   to   pro-                      . . 

il3  in  consolidated  schools      it  is  also  ^...i.trations    from    manufacturers    and  f^;^t  their  profits  as  usual  by  an  int-rease  mi  INTY  NOTF*; 

L'gosted    that    the    school    be    closed  ,p,,„.ters     includinjr    2,056    brands.    Of  of  1  cent  a  quart  on  all  grades  of  city  LUUIMII    INUIL^ 

Sere  average  attendance  is  12  or  les.s.  ;';;i^;"';;;;„Vr^>f   feeds    1,353    were   dis-  milk,  and  the  consumers  seem  to  have                                   

To  obtain  this  condition  It  will  be  nee-  .•      h    ^   brands.      It    is   stated   that   of  no  redress.                                         *      i„    „  Harford   Co      Md      CN  C  t    Oct     18  — 

J,,ary  t-  secure  a  considerable  increase  JlJ^^^V^p.^eT.ry  and  mixed  feeds  778  or  The    League    -      continue    to    be    a  r^l^tlL^^,^^^^^^                ^^^^  i\«Ve 

in  the   school    appropriation,    which    m  .^^  5.5  percent  showed  a  variation  in  in-  live  wire  in  the  interest  of  the  t.irmers  ^            ^                                     a  e 

,he     present     state     of     tne     common^  ^,;- .^P,^   ^^^         ,    ^o    claims.      There  ^J»;"''>"f  IP    ^    '"/'I-^J^^    '^^^^^^  -l^r  acre      FaH  seeJ  ng    V "rfssld  i  i 

.vealths     revenue     means    cutting    off  ^^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  traces  found  in  33  :^<»/^«»'*brach  Leaguers  a. e^  J.^^^^^                    .             fe        K                  a 

some  charit.es  or  «o"'« Jj^^^^^^es  of  the    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^i.y  feeds  and  in    ]y  '"''"^^/"^J-  ^"    \,mne^,s"    sMppi  fg    condition  owing  to  the  dry  fall.  Wheat 

state  government  activity.     Ihe  gover-  poultrv    feeds.      In    some    molasses    men    will   build   pne    immens ,    smppi' ^    apeded    and    considemhle    bipII    afnrtpH 

il  will  be  quite  a  problem  to  work  out  .  yr-DCCV  FARM  NOTFS  ^^^^^^^   at   $25    each.     This   is   only    an    A.r    for    $JoO    and    her    two-weeks-old 

he    ncrease  for  the  schools.     The  pay         NEW  JERSEY  hAKM  INUlt5  ^^    ^^    ^5,^^    oti,„    counties    are    calf  at  $JJ      I  recently  sold  9  head  of 

,un    of  the  appropriation  for  the  com-  taking  steps  for.  ^/^^f  Holste.ns   without   calves  at  pri- 

Ton   schools,   wliicTi   is  in    effect  .a   re-        Big  Potato  Crops  -A  $  3,000  pota  o  J        P^^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^  ,,,„  ,,  ,„„.    vate  -'<;/-  «"  average  of  $140  a  head, 

intbursement  for  money  spent  prior  to    crop  on    a  48-acre  farm  is  the  banner     ,^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ameliorated  in  that  sec-        ^-   »•    ivvining. 

last  July,  began  last  week.     There  will     yield    for    the    Tfar  /eportod     by    J.    ^^^^       ^^^   League   is    taking   steps    to 

be  $5,555,999  paid  out.     Many  districts    Lester    Ferris,    of    Rhode    Hall.       ine  Western   New   York    farmers.  farm  meetino  cat  PNnAR 

have  felt  the  delay  in  payment  consider-    total    crop    was    13  60<)    bushels    or    an    %^l  ^^^^^    ^^^-^^    ^^^^    creameries    are  FARM  MEETING  CALENDAB 

ably  and  there   are   hopes   that   the   ad-    average    of    over    280    bushels    to    me      ,  ^^^^   ^^   j.g^pjj    the    public.   Tho        National  Horse  Show.  Madison  Square.  New 

ministration    can    work    out    some    new    acre  and  the  average  selling  price  was  (  ^ts  of   the  June   ratios  are    "^''1^.9^'  November  11-17. 

system   whereby   money    will    be   avail-    98    cents    a    bushel.      H^-^    «7««\j;^    witte"  than  for  15  years  past.  The  high-    ^SSn,  E"^?,'?  No^/eX^  13-1r'=""^"' 

able  from  the  state  treasury  when  the    Holmdel,   had   an   average   ot    iio    oar     ^^^  ^^^^.^  secured  by   anv  central  New       ••Maryland  Week",  Baltimore.  Md..  Novem- 

sehool   bells   ring.  rels  an  acres  on  80  acres  and  paid  on  creamerv  reporting  was  made  by   •'",  1418.  . 

Planning   the   Show.   -  The   Depart-    a   $20,000   mortgage   with   the   proceeds    ^/^^j^^^^,,,      llil.bard,     manufacturer    of    p  ^c^'Toveml^Tfe'l's        '''''''  ^''''''°^°' 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  giving  consider-    of  the  crop.  Ai^„„t   -in    butter  and   cheese   at  Pharsalia,  N.  Y.       National     Grange     Meeting,     Washington, 

able  attention  just  now  to  plans  for  the        Neighborhood   Com   Test.— ADout*u  returns    per    100    pounds    of    milk    D.  C.  November  1.5-24. 

niid-winter  corn,  apple,  nut  and   dairy     farmers    interested    in    corn     growing        •  ^^^_    i.^,^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     followed    ^^J^l^T r.XV'^''^    «''<''^-    Peterson.    N.    J., 

product  show,  to  be  held  here  when  the    turned    out    to    view    the    results    of    a    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^-^^^    q^^^,.^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^h    a    ^7nt™mItional   Live    Stock    Exposition.    Chl- 
atate   Board   of   Agriculture   is  in   ses-    neighborhood  corn   test  on  ^.  -^  "«^-    j.'^j^  ^^j  $1506     Japhet  an.l  North  Pit-    catro.  III..  December  2-9. 
sion       Tho     classifications     are      being    smith's    farm,    Monmouth    Co.    ^leven  _  .  ^        ^    $1.4.1.      Milk        Fourth   National   Conference  on   Marketing 

worked  out  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  a    farmers    in    that    vicinUy    contributed    ^-;piTstati'ons  for  this  month   paid   -J^j;-™   %ZTh.Si:'^^^^ri':^^^^\i;t 
notable  showing.     Prizes   of    cash    and    gome    of    their    seed    to    be    grown    in         1^   ^^  _^.^^^  ^^^^  pounds;    not   as    December  11-I6. 

CUPS    have    been    offered    and    there    is    competition  with  the  others,  under  tne        •  lowest  creamery  reporting        New    .Jersey    State    Horticultural    Society, 

mSch    interest    in    the    corn    exhibits,    same     conditions.       The     only     factor    !""\\J'  ;?"  ^ew    York.      The    average    Hurlington,  NT     December  12-14. 
Xch  will  be  for  counties,  for  regular    ^hich    could    cause   ^variation   in     he    -.^^-^^-^^  ^^Venty    c-ameries    f?r    ..^^^^/^^^  Jrar^^ir"""'   ^"«*^'  ^'^ 
growers,  boys  and  girls,  single  and  ten    yield  was  the  vigor  of  tbe  strain  iiseii.    1  ^^^^^    ^^^   ^\.\V.^\.?,.  The  average       Pennsylvania   Vegetable   Growers'    Associa- 

ear  displays.     The  Show  will  also  have    The  highest  yield,  74  bushels  per  acre,    •         •     "      '         ;       jn    jyne,    191.1,   was   ti"".  Harrisburg,   Pa.,  .January  23-25. 
::„,c  f'ealLcs   relative  to  -l-ti.n   of    „aa  oblai.ed  from  "»;"  'Ja^J^'i^,''-;    '^.j'   """""'"  '        ,  .ioSrTfillZ'r/'pt  .Ki';;"lS*i5*'"''- 

seed  corn   which   is  to  be   made  a  fea-    selected   and  bred    l)y    one    warmer    lor        y^^^y^^^    Conditions.— Live    .stock    of       New  Jersey    State   Board   if   Agriculture., 
ture  of  institute  instruction.  L.  K.  Hib-    20  years,  while  the  low  yieW,  40  Dusn-  _^    .^    .^  ,    demand.    Home   Trenton,   N.  J..   January  24-26. 

Bhman,   State    Couoge,  is   in   charge  of    0I3  per  acre,  was  from  corn  that  had  not    .^^^^^^^^^    -  ^^   ^^^^^^   ^.,^  j,^^    ^^^.^^.^^  

blanks  for  the  corn  show  exhvbits  and    been    specially    selected  ,^^,_8«fJ,  PJ^;    j^rincr  $13  per  cwt.     Two  and  a  half  to  index    FOE    THIS    ISSUE 

F.  N.  Fagan,  State   College,  in   charge    poses.      An    address   "^   '3""^,^'"^°**^    three    pound    chickens    bring    15    to    17  

of  the  fruit  exhibits.  Factors      of      Corn  ^^^^owers         maat  r  ^^^^  ^^.^^    .^  ^^^  up-state  Agriculture 

The    Institute    Work.    —    The    state    ^y  Prof.  E.  A.  Grantham,  of  the  Dela-    \^^^l^\^    ^P^    ^0    to    30    cents    in    New    r.imora  on  the  Farm   322 

farmers'   institutes   will   be   started  on    ^are    Experiment    Station,   was    a   lea-  ^^^  ^g  cents  per  doz-    Fences.  Have  Good  Ones    323 

November     13     in     Dauphin,     Fayette,    ture.  Vv^^Wnt    en    for   bjown   eggs,   and    45   cents   for    lljI^Tn'^'^^^f  fCtuToT'^''''  "Wl 

Green,    Warren    and    Monroe    counUes.        Prominent    Visitors,  at    Experiment    ;;j^jJ^«'^J'j^,   B^t^^r  f,  40  cents  a  pou         i>roT'7Z^r'l'i;VlerV  ihe  Fan' ! ! !  ^^ 

""  "         ~~  ~  '    ' Salt   ,TS   Potato  Fertilizer :  .  .  .322 

Tractor    Points    to    Consider    323 

Dairy 

Tjancasfer   Cotinty   Dairymen    Organize    ..332 

€arothers    is    holding    his    conference  College    Snd    the    experiment    station.  ^^ZZl^'V^lUlT^TTn    ^i^e^^^klr^  ^;;7„X''/.'?.„^^ll^ J'r^^*H„- 11% 

this   week    with    the    workers    and   lec-  Among  the  visitors  prominent  in  agri-  V.;'"!;".*  7' j  o  076  boxes  of  full  cream  Returns  From  Selling  Miik  321 

turers   and    is    well    pleased    with    the  .^^itural   education   and   research    work  "jl^^;^;  tota^^a   ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

prospects.      Special    attention   is    to    be  jn  the  United  States  were  Ur._c.ugene  . on  boxes  sold  at  143  cents.  At  Couver-  .Agricultural    Fairs     328 

given    to     marketing    matters,    E.     B.  davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois.      •         October  21    thirty  factories  regis-  Milk    Commission    328 

Dorsett,    J.    T.    Campbell,    William    M.  pr.    Charles    B.    Lipman,    professor    of  ^^^^J^J  f^o^^Yox.s  of  chJ^^^  SeS    a"  PrVce    sll 

Fatten,  D.   II.  Watts   and   Sheldon   W.  ^oil  chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  the  ™^^^;f^^%he  same  date  1,561  boxes  Suh."fipt"on  Rates"  Advance' ■■■•■■•■•■••  ^ 

Funk,  the  men  in   charge   of  districts.  University  of  California,  and  D/-.  fr-  ^"^J- '.       ,.,    ^^^^^      c^ba    and    Sala-  Wh.it  Does  it  Cost?  328 

being  all  familiar  with   this  branchof  thur  D.  Dean,  director  of  the  division  soia    i  R^o}   cents;   Brookville,  21 J  orange  and  General 

work.  of    agricultural     and     industrial     educa-  '"'*"^r  xTp^i,  York     204ra  .303    cents.   But-  Honey  Brook   Township  Grange    339 

State   Apple  Crop.-^The  estimate   0  Uon  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  «-ts.,^f ^^^ed  ok  the  New  York  mar-  '^Zy'^^r\S:^r^r:'''':'l:::::::::^ 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  that  j^ew  York.                 „  ,     „            .  ,  ket  at  34  to  35  cents.  l.owisberrv    Pomona    .'. 338 

the   state's    apple    crop   will   be    6,610,-        gait     Fertilizer    Not     Successtui.    —  p  Shinments  — Laree    shipments  Tioga  Pomona  Organization   338 

500    barrels,    which    will    make    it    the  Considerable    interest    has    been    show"  /;;^P^^^  "JJP^.i       j^^^e  fnm  the  Lake                               Horticulture 

second  apple  state  in  the  Union.     The  this  year  in  common  «alt  f  a  fertili^-  K,5ka  fruit  belt.    Three  daily  trains  of  Associ..tion  to  Save  Nut  Trees  32,5 

crop  is   pretty   near   a   record   in    some  ^^^     a  number   of  farm   demonstrators  '^^^' '"if.  x.  ,-  ..arg  each  are  leaving  the  niackborry  Culture    324 

localities      The  peach  crop  is  estimated  i^   jq-gw   Jersey    have   been    testing   its  rrom  ^"  Z"  -^      .         .  ,       „          of  them  '^""  l^'anHng  of  Fruit  Trees 324 

ir];^200    b;-hels,wo?th    $1998  0^^  ^^-^-^^^V'^^sta^rf^^r'  Mo^m^^^^^^  fe\3"for  Sic^gt^Gr^^erare^is  ^^p'^pS  fo^ne;^  summer's  „ulcH   .325 

--^/^^.  rs'tr/iJrf s  &tr4rririef;its^=^^  ^^:^:^j^x:^^:s^.i^  , , ,  .  ,-r- 

cve'ry    count/  where    they    have    been               tests  conducted  under  his  obse^r^  :  "rT^     Su 'trade  s'ecs  no   cheap  i^Jl'll^^Crfrir';^  VacaV-on' ! !  i ! !  i^fe 

made    a    specialty.      Southern    counties  nation.     The  tests  were  made  on  nine  >^^-       ,,  ai  small  basket  retailing    Guest    Towels    for   Christmas    :i36 

continue    to    send   in    big   crop   reports,  farms,  in  most  cases  on  quarter  plots  grapes,  \ne  us        ^  Kitchen    Floor  337 

some  of  the  districts  being  very  sucess-  Different    types    of    soil    were    selected  '^^^^  ^  ^^  """?,„    ,.^       •      .^e    New    s  ?,drts^"';:;'an    k^^^^^  33? 

ful  in  spite   of  weather   conditions  i„  order  to  get  results  that  would  be  ^>PPl««;.  "  ^^rchard.sts     n    the^^N^^^^  ?l",SvinrDinnor"'prospects- !  l ! ! ! ! :  JIJ 

Adjust   Food    Rates.— A   Public   Ser-  conclusive.  The  salt  was  applied  broad-  \ork  apple  belt  are  forced  to  salvage  1 

vice   commission    decision   of    consider-  cast  as  a  top  dressing  in  most  cases  soon  a  large  part  of  their  cTops.     The  wind  Livestock 

Ible   InTe'est    to    farmers,    particularly  ^r   the    potatoes    were    planted,    and  storms    ^>^-   J«"-^J,^«"«^^^^^^^^^^^^  S^  rir^Uha.e Ill 

those    interested    in    market    produc  s,  in  some  cases  after  they  were  up.  The  arsMo.ss  and  the  farmers  are  d^^^^^^^^  Hoof  w^oundsii  Horses' 1  ".:  l!!  i!  i!  i !  1  issH 

has  just  been  handed  down  by  Commis-  quantities   used    were   300    pounds    and  !«/««  quantities  to  the  evaporators  ana  „,^  r  ;,;       ,     e    ^  334 

sioncr  W    A    Maeeo   in  the   case   of  a  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  no  potash  being  vinegar   factories.     In   Wayne  Co.   ami  i.ve  stock  ,n  South 33o 

SrTof     Pmsbufgh     produce     dealers  flVrthe  fertilizer  kpplied.     In  only  !^'entral  Nevv  York  there  a.e^^^^^^^^  T  so  Good  Rams   .. 335 

against  the  railroads  in  the  Pittsburgh    ^^e  case  was  an  increase  in  yield  ob-  ngs  in  the  h-'^"^^«;/,;;i'^^,f «;,'.';,  7^"^  ,      ,.      .       ^      '^""'*'^ 

di«trir.+      Tn    this   decision   Mr.   Magee,    *„!np,i    »«  «   result   of  the  use  of  salt,  have    engaged    considerable    sj)ace    tor  r^^  Keeping  Course   327 

t'ht'tkei"  a'  polt'ior''oppo.|t=   \he    frtwo'care/ Vo-^ta.tely  the  .ame  .torage.for  ^^X:"^ ^^^'l;,'^^^  ^^Si^^^S^S^l^^f^..  : -:::  l^ 

Inter-State    Commerce  Commission,  de-    yjeld  was  secured  with  and  without  300  and  Spies.     Y^      ,     ij  „f  *f  rfor  Wrel  ^n   Partnership  with  Reos    327 

Clares  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  rail-    rounds  of  salt.     In  all  other  cases  the  $2.50(a$3:  and  Grade  B  at  ib-  per  0'i"i  i  international    E-g-Laying    Contest    326 

foTpeojlanl  commission  men  to  do    ^^Z^f.  reduced,   in  one  instance  as  f    0.   b    at   10^^'"?/^ --;,,,«^^^^^^^^^  J^'j^r  r.?ed"o"rts ''™'.'"^  ! ! !  !  ! ! ! : ! !  l ! !  ^ 

evervthinc   to   keep   down   the   cost    of    ^uch    as   24   barrels    to    the   acre.     On  November  prices   for   evaporator   stock  prouiea 

Spo "action   of  ?ood  and    that   food-    ^^^farm  an  application  of  300  pounds  arc  mm   cents  per  lb.  a  tho  more  state  Letters 

stuffs%specially  farm  products,  should    ,f  ,alt  reduced  the  yield  se^en  barrels  ^-l-^^  f"-.     Wnsto^s   eas^   ^'^^  en^  ""^^',i'rsKrTnp.,vemont.    Planning 

be  the  last  thing  on   which   tcchnicah-    to  the  acre  and  an   application   of  500  for  prime  in  barrels  t.  0.  P.  '^\»^«^^'"";'  t,,e  show.  Institute  work.  State  apple 

ties  should  be  raised  in  regard  to  rates,    pounds    reduced    it    15    barrels    to    the  Greenings  are  a  shy  ^rop  and  the  grow-  ^^^^    Adjust  food  rates    Apportioning 

Apportioning   the    Spoils.— The    state    ^^^e.     Eight  of  the  nine  tests  gave  an  crs  hope  for  an  advance  in  all  standard  ^  jhe^spo.ls^Feed^g  stuffs  normal   ...329 
administration  has  ugain  started  to  ap-    average  reduction  of  13  barrels  to  the  grades    since    the    heavy      ^^^^i                   "'^   i^'^'"*"  '"'■"''''•   N'^'^hborhood  corn 
portion  the  places  among  men  favorable    acre — L.                                                                 Large  Potato  Profits. — E.  J.  Betts,  ot          ,p,t     Prominent    visitors    at    Experi- 
to  it  in  the  recent  presidential  primary. Preston    Hill,  has  made   potato   raising         menf^  station.   Salt  fertilizer  not  sue- 
Already    one    pure    food    inspector    has                 MpW   YORK   LETTER  pav  this  year.    Equipped  with  all  labor-  ^j^J"^;';'^  Notes.- 

been  notified  that  he  can  go  after  No- saving  devices,  his  land  will  yield  him  ^ilk   war   excitement    abated.    Market 

v.„ber  15..    Change,   i»   'h^  '»"«J  "^        Milk  War  Exdtomeot  AbaLd-With    »'r;t;,-;;"";'„'"tto  ",hi™''ed'to  AdrHa'         i:.''4;"",S.."T™n"'."'Kr,!,"../'ffi!rd'i 
.ro  to  „c  ,o„J;.,.  for  a,  J^'  natural  re-    »r,     he  fyj^^f^^„^J,;'l,"^T\Z    Croek,  at  «  P"  ''-"'Huf^,,,^-  ^^.S    •-..o  K,.  pfrLr*"' .""'".  <«„,.>,.., 

r„!ii„-,    f 'f-    .N"™»'„7,tT;iW^'   f:JTT^:yi^tkl7^:^'°^X'e        C^ha^e    .tow,  Oooa.  -  Th  rjy.flv.  „„„,„T,r;;»,..H. .,  .n. 

to  the  report  of  Cli.ofChl.m»t  KolloRB    ""»>•„  ^     ^     ,t  P,y„>.     dollars    per    ton    «"»'';"    ,I'"'\»"1"K         „„1  knV,..   N.,d..l»T  di«c«...  Anil.  In- 

of  thr  liurean  of  i-hemistry,  the  eharao-    '^°"''°'?-. ',.,"',   ,y,.   ,,,,!.   fo.„"    priee  the  past  week;  at  Lookport,  »40  4i|.e,ii„„.    Dcliorninu.    He«ve«.    Bl>«»-  „ 

Si,?-,S;-f.!?"i,r:.i;:~  :;e..".'."..',s.i."v£.':».. ;.,...-,.».  t...,,...™-  — ••■ 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


November    4,    1918. 


The  Farmer's  Friend 


Formaldehyde  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  "The  Farmer's  Friend" 
because  it  serves  the  scientific 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 

*  IBTie  Farmer's  Friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black -leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  33  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Wor 
100  William  Street  Now  Y 


free. 

orks    1 1 
York     11 


The  New  York  Milk  Fight 

How  Organized  and  Won 


The  first  two  weeks  of  October,  1916, 
have  seen  more  history  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  milk  business  in  New  York 
than  has  been  made  in  tha  past  forty 
years.  For  the  first  time  the  farmers 
all  over  those  sections  of  the  state  that 


than  a  month  at  a  time— offering  $1.90 
for  October  milk.  This  was  an  increase 
of  ten  cents  a  can  over  the  price  paid 
one  year  ago,  and  they  hoped  to  still 
the  demand  for  better  prices. 

Membership    in    the    league    includes 


ship  milk  to  New  York  City  have  stood  the  pledge  of  the  members  not  to  sell 

together  in  a  firm,  solid  front  and  have  any  milk  except  by  permission  of  the 

fixed  a  moderate,  living  price  on  their  league  and  thru  the  exclusive  agent  of 
product  and  have  said  to  the  big  dealers 


Spot  Farm  lolsleins  $15 

A  80  D  of  Pontlao  KomdyKe 
with  30  lb.  dam  A  25  of  hts 
daughters  ;7-8tiol8taln  belfer 
calves  SI  5  each  express  paid 
In  lota  of  6.  00  hlsh  grade 
helterB  1  to  3  years  old  (35 
to  $75  each.  20  reglatered 
heifers  6  months  to  1  year 
old  $100  each.  Registered 
cows,  heifers  and  buUs,  high 
grade  cows  Urge  stock  on 
hand,  oome  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C  REAGAN     TaOf.  N.Y. 


in  milk,  "Take  it  at  our  price,  or  leave 
it."  And  they  have  won  out! 

The  dealers  had  no  idea  that  the 
farmers  would  hold  together,  or  that 
they  could  handle  their  own  milk  for 
any  length  of  time  to  advantage,  and 
they  withstood  their  demands.  For  a 
period  of  years  past  farmers  have 
known  that  they  were  producing  milk 
at  an  actual  loss  to  themselves.  The 
price  of  milk  had  not  increased  in  any- 
thing like  relative  proportions  to  the 
increase  in  feed,  hired  help,  and  neces- 
sary equipment.  Many  dairymen  had 
closed  out  their  business  entirely.  Those 
continuing  in  it  have  been  forced  to  eke 
out  their  living  by  raising  cash  crops, 
and  intensifying  the  dairying  as  far  as 
possible 


the  League.  State  Commissioner  of  foods 
and  markets  John  J.  Dillon  was  given 
power  of  attorney  and  instructed  to 
act  as  the  selling  agent  of  the  League. 
An  active  campaign  was  started  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  October  first  and 
the  membership  of  the  League  grew 
apace.  They  soon  had  control  of  300,- 
000  cows,  or  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  milk  supply  of  New  York  City. 
A  milk  famine  was  accordingly  visited 
upon  the  city  as  the  big  dealers  abso- 
lutely refused  to  compromise  or  recog- 
nize the  farmers'  right  to  deal  in  a 
body,  altho  they  would  sign  individual 
contracts.  This  the  farmers  refused  to 
do.  Even  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Jjeague  recognized  the  grave  crisis 
in  the  milk  question  and  with  the  ex- 
ception   of    a    few    individuals    stood 


"Natco  On  The  Farm" 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  th.U  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
B hows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  A'.so  get  our  Silo  Catalof^nnd 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

**The  Silo  That  La«t8  for  Generation*" 

—that  perfect  ensilage  preserverthat  can  never  bl(^ 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi- 
cient that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreated  and  they  are  nowspringing  up  everywhere. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  Wntc  nowK 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1116  Fultoo  Building       -     -    ,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SJ  Ji'iUtorus — Prompt  shtpmenti. 


FREE 


The  Dairymen's  League  of  New  York,    firm    with    their    friends    who    were    of 


Write    for  my  New 
BuKjjy  Book  toda> 
shows  150  snappy  Btylt-.s 
of  genuine  Split  Hickory 
,    Vfhiclea.  Tells  about  the 
most  startling  price-split-  kiJ^  Ol' , 
tinir  u(T(fr  tivt'r  mmdu  by  any  vehicle  factory. 
A  poatal  brinin  it  freti  —  poatpaid. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


7-8Hol9teln  helfercalves$10  to  $15 
Expreas  paid  m  lotflof  5.  Now  to 
the  Ideal  time  to  surt  them  and 
liave  them  ready  for  grass  next 
spring:  a  10  wk  old  helfor  calf  from 
Maple  Lawn  Farm,  recently  con- 
signed direct  to  the  County  Fair 
({rounds,  at  Pottatown.  Pa.,  was  a 
blue  ribtjon  winner.  Have  others 
equally  as  good  and  can  please  you. 
Bargains  In  registered  heifers  and 
bulU,  ail  ages  Write  your  wants 
MA^UB  LAWN  FARM  C.  W. 
Ellis,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


$i<e5.oo 


TAKES 
HIM 


FIRST 
CHFCK 

Bom  March  3rd,  1916.  31re  Is  grandson  of  King 
of  the  Pontlacs  and  la  from  a  twice  32-lD.  dam. 
Dam  la  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  a  30.72-lb.  cow. 

H«r«  la  a  Bargain  In  a  Purebred 

IloUteln  Bull 

STEVENS  BROTHEH8   OOMPANT 

Urarpool.  N.  Y. 


1 


ognized  the  world  a  nnesi 
driving  veniclea.  Famous  for  easy 
fridingjightncas,  strength  and  long 
f  service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion in  use.  Kvery  rit;  sold  on  30 days 
I  frea  trial  and  2  yeara  ffuarantae.    Send  tot 
^boak  today-  S«e   for  youraelf  thn  • 
^  atylea  and  tha  ir.anay  you  can  »> 
Addnxia  H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pra^ 
,  Tki  OHIO  CARRItSE  Mf  6.  CO. 
Stat  Ion     U  7 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


5how^f 

Other  Stifles-  ^j^ 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  sire's  dam  as  a  senior  4  rr.  old.  hai  the  following 
A  R  O  records:  7  da.  32.8  lb.  butt«r;  30da.  133.2: 
366  da  1108  lb.  Her  dam  made  1066  lb.  In  3«6  days. 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam.  1083  lb.  m  306  days 
and  4.19  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

Polled  Bull  ealvea  $100  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  fa. 


$10.00000 


GRADE  ANIMALS  ARE  TURNED  TO   BEEF  PROFITABLY  ON  A  MILK  RATION. 


Quit   the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low    to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff — we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVEN  BURG 

ntte  stock  Farm,  StockbrId|{e,  N.  Y.formerly  MunnesvUle 


■l1IIIIHIMMtHllHtlllHI(MHII1MHIIfHIII«y«HlllIIIH1MI«IHHHm»IMIHimiI«Mllll* 

I        Pioneer  Baled  Shavings 

S   B€«t  for  Bedding.      Send  for  free   circular  a  nd  low- 
i  ettprlpcs  In  car  lots,  delivered  at  your  station. 
I  OSCAR  SMITH  t  SON,  '"  ••*•*  *•    •"**"*  * 


40  State  SL,Alban},N.Y.  | 


MIHIIMNHWIIIIUItllt MltlllMllMtlltllllHllimiltllM IIIMl INIIIt ItmPtlllll.MIl 


the  most  comprehensive  organization  in 
the  interest  of  the  milk  producers,  de- 
cided that  the  first  of  October,  the  time 
of  signing  contracts  for  the  coming  six 
months'  milk,  should  see  a  gigantic  ef- 
fort to  secure  better  prices  from,  the 
milk  trust.  The  farmers  have  thous- 
ands of  dollars  invested  in  the  equip- 
ment for  milk  production  to  one  invest- 
ed by  the  dealers  or  distributors,  yet  the 
latter    were    absorbing    nearly    three- 


idea  that 
The  form- 
milk     and 


the    League    and    withheld    their    milk 
from  the  New  York  trade. 

The  big  dealers  had  no 
the  farmers  would  hold  out. 
or  filled  their  vats  with 
cream  for  days  in  advance,  keeping  it 
cold  for  future  delivery.  They  were 
sure  that  48  hours  would  see  a  break, 
and  they  would  win  out.  In  the  mean- 
time the  smaller  dealers  were  willing 
to   pay  the  reasonable  price  asked   by 


md  coiapcst 
HERTZLER 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.»0  law  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
lyoar.  Money  ri-funded 
if  not  •stlifactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co., 
po<  79.  Belleville,  P«.i 


95AIVIERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran- 
teed. Ensy  running,  eaiily  cleaned. 
^kiiiu  wnrm  or  cold  milli.       Bowl  a 

^_^___        sanitary  marvel.    Whether   dairj 

Islargo  or  sniallol.talnliaiKlioini'eataloif.     Addijw.    59^2] 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.BainbrW.N.v. 


I  Jersey   Cattle  for  Profit  ^U\^^^^\ 

I   heifers  J50  and  up.  AH  registered. 

SHANNON,  RenahawBldg.,  Pltteburgh,  Pa. 


R.  F. 

^IIMMIMIIIIMIMIIIIHIIIIIilllilMMItinl 


lllillltlMIHIIIIKMIMII 


U^l <,«.».; .^ a      Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  has 
XlOlSieiUS  A   R.  O.  daughters,  2  registered  calves. 


2  reelstered   2  year  old  heifers;    also  3  grade  heifers, 

laht  PLUMLYN 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE,  PENNA. 


Prlc«8   right. 


PLUMLYN    FARM. 
(near  Norrlatown) 


tiuys  yearling  Ouemsey  BuU.slre  has 
f  00  00    A.  R.  Sire  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
*  ^^'^      heifer  rallkliig  38  lbs  on  pasture. 
AMOS  HOTHENBERUER.    R.  U.  I,  Landadale.  Pa 

TT_|_,_:_„        2  bulls  ready  for  service  and  bull 
tlOlSVPins      calves  under  1  yr  old.  Johanna,  Posch 
and  De  Kol  strains    I'riccs  $30  to»70. 
BBOOKOAI.E  FAR.M,  GREENVILLE,  DEL 

-ncglstered  Holstelo  aod  Gueras^  bulls  from 
"calves  to  servlceiible  age  2-50  animals  In  the  herd 
BONNYMEADS  FARMS    R.  V.  1.    Uarrlshiirg.  Pa. 


quarters  of  the  price  paid  by  the  ulti-  the  League  and  they  began  contracting 
mate  consumers.  for  milk  thru  Commissioner  Dillon- 
After  long  and  careful  deliberation  the  only  way  any  milk  was  finally  al- 
the  League  fixed  the  following  schedule  lowed  to  enter  the  city,  excepting  that 
of  prices  which  should  be  paid  the  farm-  brought   from   distant    markets  by    the 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  '  ^""^ '"^  ■*"  "'^ 

KDWIN  B.  MAULE.  COATK8VILLE,  "PA. 


Milkiog  Shorthorns  "^'„VMirnside  oic 


bogs.      C    M.   KENNEDY, 


grandson  of 

"  '      "^  l.C 
Ulster.  Bradford  Co..  Pa 


crs  for  Grade  B  milk  testing  3  percent 
butterfat,  all  other  grades  to  take  the 
same  relative  value  above  or  below  this 
gr.idc  with  an  increase  of  three  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  point 
increase  in  butter  fat: 

1st  Dist.  2d  Dist. 

October $2.1.')  $2.05 

November 2.2.5  2.15 

December 2.25  2.15 

January 2.15  2.05 

February    2.10  2.00 

March   2.05  1.95 


trust — and  for  which  they  paid  as  high 
as  $2.40  in  their  effort  to  break  the 
strike.  Those  few  individuals  about 
the  state  who  for  a  few  days  continued 
to  deliver  their  milk  were  seen  by  local 
dairymen  and  the  milk  withheld  by 
moderate  measures  when  possible  an<l 
by  other  measures,  when  necessary. 
Thus  the  supply  soon  dwindled  from  a 
few  cans  a  day  to  none  at  all. 

Milk  shipping  plants  and  the  rail- 
roads were  idle  for  about  ten  days. 
The    situation    in    New    York    was,    of 


Jersey  Calves       moRt*noted  pedigrees   In    the 
world. FREl>  G.  W.   RUNK.  " 


Fine  stock  of  the 
pedigrees   In    th< 
ALLENTOWN.   PA 


■o.».™  r^.i^.n  bulls  backed  b?  May  Rose.Glen  wood, 
XVeK.  tjiUern  oov  of  Chene.Sheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 
families.    Prlonirlght    H.C.Taylor.  Embreevllle.  Pa. 


Calves  from  heifers  whose  dams 


i  __..U:«^  II,, II  Calves  from  heifers  wh 
Ayrsnire  IMIII  and  aire  »re  a.  R.  stock. 
R    TF,MPLET<)N  A  HON.  ULSTER.  PA 


One  of  the  leading  purchasing  and  course,  acute.  This  the  farmers  de- 
flistrihuting  agencies  handling  liquid  plored,  but  they  realized  that  the  more 
milk  in  New  York  State  and  adjacent  complete  the  famine  the  shorter  it 
territory  has  been  the  Borden  Company,  would  be  in  duration.  The  small  deal- 
This  company  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ers  bc^jan  to  do  a  big  business  and  they 
contracting  the  milk  with  the  producers  were  getting  the  trade  of  the  fnnnor 
on  October  1st  for  a  poriod  of  .six  months  autocrats  in  the  milk  world,  and  the 
and-  other  distributing  companies  have  latter  were  forced  to  do  the  fair  thing 
keyed  their  prices  largely  by  Borden's,  in  order  to  save  even  a  small  share  of 
This  year  the  Bordens  were  warned  of  their  former  trade.  At  the  end  of  ^ 
the  agitation   in   milk-producing  circles    the  first  week,  twelve  distributing  con- 1 1 


f 

Representatives 
Wanted 

jl  T  T  7"^  have  openings  for 
||  V  V  honest  energetic 
It  men   to   represent 

11  Pennsylvania  Farmer  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  work  is  pleasant 
and  profitable,  no  previous 
experience  is  needed  or  is 
any  investment  required. 
The  qualifications  are  hon- 
esty .sobriety  and  some  "get 
there"  in  your  make-up. 

If  you  can  assure  us 
that  you  can  qualify  in  this 
manner,  write  us  today  for 
terms,  special  offers  to  sub- 
scribers,  territory,  etc., 
sending  references  with 
first  letter.  Address  Dept.  5 

PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER 

261-63  So.  Srd  St.,        PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


nr\(]    rp fused   to  sign 


contracts  for  more   cerns    had    signed    the    League 's    con-  j  \i 


No 


,vemb6r  4,   mC 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


11—231 


Irtcts 


and   others  were   continuing   to 

fall  into  line. 

The    "big    four"    companies,    Bor- 

08  Sheffield  Farms,  Stevens  and  the 
Stual  MacDcrmott  Companies  con- 
?rued  to  stand  out.  It  was  a  closely 
eonteBted  tug  of  war  for  several  days 
before  these  companies  gave  in.  But 
t  last  they  did  so,  after  endeavoring 
Jo  BJgn  »P  for  two  months,  then  for 
tiree  months,  with  the  privilege  of  ar- 
bitrating the  price  for  the  next  three 

ouths.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  League  consented  to  no  compro- 
mise. 

All  manner  of  reports  were   current 

during  the  second  week  in  October— as 
agents  of  the  "big  four"  sought  out 
the  farmers  and  tried  to  sign  contracts 
with  them,  doing  so  in  many  cases  an- 
der  what  was  thought  by  League  lead- 
ers to  be  misrepresentations.  Later  it 
transpires  that  the  League  was  the  vic- 
tim of  treachery  in  camp,  in  that  their 
president  Jacob  Brill  made  verbal 
contracts  with  Bordens  and  others  for 
three  months.  This  the  League  re- 
pudiated as  soon  as  they  discovered  it, 
declaring  that  President  Brill  was  be- 
yond his  rights  and  had  no  power  of 
attorney  for  the  League  and  his  rcsig- 


tho  farmer,  not  only  thru  the  milk  ques- 
tion but  in  general  produce.  As  never 
before  the  business  world  sees  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  the  farmers  a  fair 
chance.  They  are  the  greatest  buying 
class  in  the  world  and  hard  times  for 
the  farmers  mean  hard  times  in  all  lines 
of  industry. 

The  farmers  have  learned  how  to  or- 
ganize.     Counties    have    been   the    unit 
in  most   cases,   with   the  farm   bureaus 
acting   as   leaders  of   organization   and 
co-operating    most    heartily    with     the 
branch    Leagues.     Meetings   were    held 
in   every   milk   center   in   the   state,  so 
far   as  possible.     Leading  dairymen  in 
each  section   gave    generously   of   their 
time  and  talents,  going  day  and  night 
in  squads  with  others  who  spoke  to  the 
dairymen    in    every    community,    each 
man    taking   an   active   interest    in   the 
campaign.     So  carefully  was  the  cam- 
paign carried  out  and  so  quickly  did  the 
farmers   respond   that   the   organization 
was  enabled   to  do  thuro   work. 

The  "Wick's  Investigation  committee, 
acting  for  the  state,  has  taken  a  large 
amount  of  evidence,  and  is  now  con- 
sidering this  before  further  action.  The 
dealers  have  asked  that  a  committee 
of  eleven  be  appointed  to  arrange   fu- 


PUREBRED  CATTLE  WILL  UTILIZE  SKIM  MILK  PROFITALLY. 


nation  was  demanded.  No  harm  was 
done  to  the  cause,  however,  except  to 
delay  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  and 
lieep  the  city  from  its  supply  of  milk 
a  few  days  longer. 

Orders  were  telegraphed  to  every 
branch  of  the  League  to  make  no  con- 
tracts except  by  permission  of  R.  D. 
Cooper,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  or  thru  Mr.  Dillon.  Those 
farmers  who  had  signed  short-term 
contracts  were  prevented  from  deliver- 
ing their  milk  until  conditions  were 
satisfactory. 

Thru  all  this  conflict  many  interest- 
ing incidents  have  occurred  thruout 
the  state.  The  farmers  feel  that  their 
victory  has  placed  farming  on  its  feet 
for  the  first  time,  and  they  are  jubil- 
ant. They  have  found  their  strength 
for  the  first  time,  and  have  learned 
how  to  use  it.  Never  again  will  they 
he  80  helpless  in  the  marketing  of  their 
things.  And  they  really  surprised  them- 
selves in  the  easy  victory.  Very  few- 
men  met  with  any  great  loss  for  the  few 
days  or  weeks  they  were  obliged  to 
hold  their  milk. 

Creameries,  condenReries,  and  other 
milk  products  companies  all  over  the 
state  doubled  their  output,  most  of 
them  putting  on  a  night  shift.  Factor- 
ies long  unused  wore  quickly  equipped 
and  worked  to  full  capacity.  Those  who 
had  cream  separators  ran  them  night 
«nd  day  for  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
hors.  Others  bought  now  separators 
and  learned  to  ship  their  cream  to  near- 
ly city  markets  twice  a  week,  having 
the  skim-milk  to  fecrt  to  stock.  Many 
like  this  plan  so  well  they  say  they  will 
not  go  back  to  selling  whole  milk. 

The    public    has    boon    awakened    as 
J»evor  before   to   the   iniustice   done   to 


ture  price  schedules,  to  avert  future  milk 
wars.  Tliis  committee,  as  recommend- 
ed by  them,  would  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  one  each  by  the  Governor,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Whole- 
sale dealers,  the  retail  dealers,  the  State 
Grange,  the  New  York  Milk  Commit- 
tee, the  Wick's  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, the  health  commissioner  of  New 
York  and  two  by  the  Dairymen's 
League.  The  League  is  considering  the 
proposal  but  Mr.  Dillon  states  that  he 
considers  that  the  farmers  would  lose 
in  such  a  committee,  that  the  majority 
of  such  a  committee,  by  reason  of  their 
lack  of  experience  in  the  milk  industry, 
would  be  more  liable  to  stand  for  the 
interest  of  the  distributors. 


VEl-l-AST/c 

^  Eloattc  Ribbed.      rieccC'Lintd      ^^ 

UNDERWEAR 

OUT  of  doors  or  indoors, 
Vkllastic  is  the  most 
comfortable,    the    most 
healthful  winter  un- 
derwear. 

Its  wonderful  fleeced  ribbed 
fabric  is  a  scientific  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  cold. 

Keeps  the  body  at  an  even  tem- 
perature. The  airiness  of  the 
downy  fleece  ventilates  the  body 
perfectly  and  keeps  it  dry  and  free 
from  the  dampness  of  perspira- 
tion.    Doctors  recommend  it. 

And  VELLASTIC  is  luxuri- 
ously comfortable.  The  velvety 
fleece  is  a  luxury  to  the  skin  and 
the  elastic  ribbing  of  the  fabric 
insures  a  glove-like  fit  and  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement. 


1 
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Health  Underwear  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children 

Ix>ok  for  (he  VEl.LASTIC  label- 
Union  Suits  and  Separate  eartnenti 
(or  Mm.  Women  and  Children  SOc 
up.      Bodyeard    Booklet    No.  24. 
tcllf  more.    Write  for  it. 

Utica  Knitling  Co.,  350  Broadway,  New  Yot 
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4^1  If  vou  knew  all  there  was    to   know   about  buihtinr^ 
^^"    cremn  wepaniior  »»no   imiii   one   lur   y»HjnMrii    i 
woifi.D  Nor  UK  A  iu;ttkh  MAt^HiNK-    It  wouUI  fint  nifi    any  easier. 


skira  any  cloHer,  and  could  not  hi-  built  nf  hkttkr  maikkial.  no 
nw>re  wenr  and  HaUii faction  b«  mni,T  intij  it  by  skilled  work- 
men.     Wk    B(TII.I)  lllKiiUAl.lTY  INTCI    UAI.f.'lWAY     HAN  ITAKV  CHKAM    BUFA- 

RATtiR.<t.  Rnd  yi.ii  u*'i.  tliu  at^rvice  out.    Thal'a  why  wt  batk  every  una  of 
tbeae  machiiM-t  with  a 

SZS.OOO  GUARANTEE  BANK  BOND 

Which  with  th.'  n  rutation  iif  the  Wm.  Callowur  Coni[>any   pniU-rU  too 
■a  NO  UTHIbK  nirirnifacturer  or  ^rllini^  atrt-'nt  <if  creun  •eparatom  will  do. 

90  DAYS'  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 

And  If  ymi  huv  It  I    R-uarantee  ft    for  ten  years  AKalnat  flaws  ur  de- 
fine ta  in  wtirkmanship  i>r  material.  I  want  YOU  TO  UKT  THia  BOOK.    It 
tell.i  the  whole  story  and  is  frer  for  the  asking.  In, addition  I  will  send 
you  luy  h'xii  fall  book  of  atand;u-t)  <)iialitv  niercnandin<;.     Addrt-ns 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Gallo- 

The  Oreai       ""^^  '^   yyay  Co.,Oept.  i'-^  ,  Walerloo.lowa 

Oalloway  Faotorl»a   ^\  Ciuam  i>fi>ii'';itor  Manufactur 

^^^^^^JL^^  I hm  aptrcialittu 
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One  of  the  most  significant  results  of 
the  campai^rn  is  the  active  preparation 
that  the  farmers  have  already  under 
way  in  many  localities  for  building  lo- 
cally owned  and  controlled  shipping 
plants,  which  shall  be  equipped  with 
pasteurizers  and  machinery  for  making 
butter  and  cheese.  Many  of  these 
plants  are  to  be  ready  for  use  early 
next  spring,  so  the  farmers  will  be  able 
to  take  care  nf  and  market  their  own 
output  with  the  ultimate  view  of  elimi- 
nating the  distributor  as  a  dominating 
factor   in   the  business. 

There  is  great  promise  of  better 
times  for  both  farmers  and  consumers, 
the  two  great  classes  most  to  be  con- 
spidered.  The  former  hope  to  get  more 
for  their  product,  and  the  latter  will 
be  required  to  pay  less  for  a  necessary 
article  of  food;  while  the  former's  pas- 
teurizing plants  will  enable  them  to 
crowd  out  the  horetofoie  obnoxious  mid- 
dleman, with  his  all  absorbing  greed. — 
M.  n.  Fi'int.  Thompkins  To.,  N.  Y. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 

To  Pa      "^ 


/>-*--*_ 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory  ^^ 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  laboij 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


BUYS 
THE 


m  BUTTERFLY 


No.  S  Junior— a  lleht  rtinninc,  0*7  cicanlne,  cloie  nklmmlDC,  durable, 
lifetime  «u»ranteed»ep*rator.    BklmaSSquartrt  per  hour.    We  ali»o  make  four  other 
■IZA8111)  to  our  big  900  lb.  capacity  machine  Bbown  hero— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  S2  down  and  a  yoar  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piect 
Muminum  Skim- 
minf  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleiiied  —  Lew 
Down  Tsnk  —  Oil 
Dathed  Ball  Daar- 
Ings  — Easy  Tum- 
lng-«-Sanilary 
Frama— Open  Mlk 
and  Cresm  Spouts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  Til^^l^ 

You  o*n  hare  SO  days  KREEtr1al*nd8ecforyonn«>lf 
hnw  easily  one  of  these  xplendld  machines  will  earn  ' 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wtsb.    Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  ema  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  1 
refund  your  n  deposit  and  pay  the  fretcht  charKea 
both  ways.    You  won't  tie  out  one  penny.    Tou  take  I 
no  risk.  Postal  brtnia  KreeCatAloa  Folder  and  direct  I 
from  factory  offer.    Buy  from  the  mAaiifaoturera  | 
and  aave  money.   Write  TODAY.         t 


Albaugh-Dover  Co,,  2 1 67  Warthiii  lud.,  Chicago,  111. ' 


No.  BK 
0»w  7S.O0O 

KOW  In  !■•• 


REDUCE 

YOUR 

FEED 

BILL 


Buy    More  Protein  at  Less  Cost 

KINEDA  COTTONSEED  MEAL,    '",V(?S^S''' 
AVON  COTTONSEED  MEAL.        V^S^^JfJ^' 

Write   today  If  you  want  regular  quotationk 

J.  M.  Macdonald.  1914  Uneon  Central  BIdg  .Cincinnati, 0. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

OktUe  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
erviT  kind  of  skill  witb  Imir  or  (ur  un. 
W*  Ian  aitd  finish  Itism  right  i  make 
tbem  Into  coats  (fur  men  and  women), 
rolws, ruKB  or   ijloveii  when  ordered. 

Tour  tar  g>ooas  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllitslralad  calsleg  grives  a  lot  of  In- 
formation whit'h  every  stock  raiser 
shoald  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
Talaable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to   take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  «*•  pay  Iha  (rslght 
fealh  ways  i  about  our  safe  rtyelnir  pro- 
which  Is  a  tremendouH  advanta^'i 


to  the  customer,  eRp<><'lall.v  on  horse 
hMsa  and  call  skins  i  about  the  fur 
■roods  and  irame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
yoar  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  FrIsUn  Far  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFETY- 
'S CONVENIENCE- 
ECONOMY— BUY 


DADS 


LANTERNS 

HAVB  YOUR  STORE  GET  THEM  FOR  YOU 
DAD*S  Electric  Hand  Lanterns 
Electric  Bicycle  or  v  cnicle  Lantema 

HYTEE'S  FACTORIES,  hdianapolis,  Ind. 


24-Acre  Farm  $2700 
Less  Than  Hour  Out 

Nearnelghbors,  stores,  school  and  high  school.  Fertile 
loam  tillage,  abundance  fruit;  6-room  house,  telephone. 
Nflftt  oonvenlent  bam,  2  poultry  houses,  all  In  flrst- 
elaas  rapslr.  Aged  feeble  owner  must  be  relieved  of 
eare Immediately  and  malces  low  pr  loe  $270<),  part  down. 
If  taken  now  he  throws  In  horse,  hen.s,  wagons,  tools, 
harness.  Incubator,  feed  cutter,  hay.  straw,  corn,  grain, 
potatoes,  apples,  vegetables,  etc  This  will  prove  a  real 
And  to  the  business  man  wishing  to  go  back  and  forth 
dally.  See  page  17  "Strout's  Peace  and  Plenty 
Catalogue,"  copy  free.  E.  A.  8TROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  Dept.  1765,  Land  Title  Bldg.,    Phlla..  Pa. 

. i 


SHIP  Y&UR 

RAW  FURS 


To  BEN  CORN, 


267   Seventh    Ave.. 

,       New  York  C  ty 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
Will  pay  5  percent  additional  for  shipments 
of    $25  and  orer. 


Free  Baits  For.  Trappers 


91.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men^ 
tlonlng  animals  trapped.     Don't  delay 

to  send  Kur  shippers. 

Bach  Far  Co. ,     Dept.  D  New  Toric  Citf 


RAW  FURS 

Mr.  8hlpper"are"you"  selllng-your  furs  where"  you  get 
premiums,  or  5  per  cent  above  quotation  prices?  There 
Is  no  use  of  arguing,  the  extras  must  all  come  out  of  your 
furs.  Bewlseandtry  a  man  who  quotes  actual  market 
prices  and  pas^*  what  he  quotes .  I  am  an  old  Pennsylva- 
nlan  and  known  what  I  am  talking  about.  A  postal  for 
my  price  list. 

JEREMIAH    ZETTLE,  Dealer  in  Raw  Furs, 

32  Mill  Street,  Middletown,       New  York 


PCERLISS- 


FEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
better  quality  feed  with 
Ie.s.s  power,  grinds  Rreen 
car  t-orn,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Al.so  furnbhed 
with  cast  plates.  .Sizes 
I  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  *  cafnloR. 
A.M.  Drilingcr,    Lancaster.  Pa. 


RAW  H'8*^8»*  ^»*»  **""»  P»'<*  J 

Liberal  Assortment 
K I  Tk  ^    Prompt  Returns.    Write  now 
r  *J  I\  O  For  Price  List  -P" 

WANTED  ^"  susKiND  &  CO. 


IM-IVi  W.  ?7th  St. 


N(w  York  CItf 


"ROUGH  ON  RiTQ"^°<>''"*T*'M'eK'««<^- 

.,  l-HyrO  *"'  ,"*  •  ^  .Don't  Dieln  the  Housa 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  £nd>  Prairie  Dogs,  Gopher*, 
Ground  Ilo(rg.  (hipmunk.t,  Weaseln,  H(|uiiTel«  Jrows 
Ilawkfi,  etc  Tho  Rero(rnize<l  Stanilaril  K..itcriiiinatnr 
at  I>ruir& Country  Stores,  Economy  Slxoa  ZSc.  80e. 
Hmalllac.  I' Bert  the  World  Over.  I'wPrt  by  t'  K  (Jov't 
Rough  en  Rata  Nov*r  rails.   R^iua  A.LL  Substltufs'. 


H 

A 
Y 


HAY 

W.  D.  POWERS  (  CO.         601  W.  33  SL.  Nnr  York 

are  the'largest  handlers  of  commission  hay  . 
•n  greater  New  York  :i|f  you  have  hay  to  dli  A 
pose  of  communicate  with  them     .^ 


HAY 


H 

A 
Y 


DRPMI] 


.WSmith  Grubber 

aGFREE-DlpT.  44  LA  CRESCENT.   MlNN^ 


PATENTS    ''^■«  Protect  and    Pa, 

*  „8en(l  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 

wane*  t  CMSImr.  iHat«n»   r.awyw.    Washlnut^n,  D   O 


HAY 


li"'"    T"   The  Old  Reliable   Hotiae 
Daniel  McCaffrey**  Som  Co. 
•71-M  WakMh  BMf..  PtthkunH.  Pil 


FOR    SALE  'V"   ""jmtlton  steel  tower  10  foot 
^Zl      'V^'''':'.  windmill  now  In  service,    price  »25 


PennsyWania  Farmer 


Novpiiibor    4 


I9lii. 


fjoveniber    4.    1916. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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LANOiLSTEB    COUNTY    DAIRYMEN 
OBOANIZE 


Come  and  move'lt. 
M.  B.  PERKINS, 


BEVKRr.Y.  N.  J 


On  the  evening  of  October  19th  over 
500  dairymen,  representing  all  sections 
of  Lancaster  County,  met  in  the  Court 
House  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  prices  for  milk.  F.  S. 
Bucher,  the  county  farm  agent,  acted 
as  temporary  chairman.  The  business 
of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  promptly 
and  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted, 
which  in  form  and  purpose  were  vir- 
tually the  same  as  those  originated  by 
the  Chester  County  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation and  adopted  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing in  West  Cheater,  October  7th.  (A 
copy  of  this  material  was  published  in 
full  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  October 
14.) 

A  price  committee  reported  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  recommend  5i  cents 
net  as  the  price  a  farmer  should  re- 
ceive for  his  milk.  This  action  was 
parallel  to  that  of  both  the  West  Ches- 
ter and  Media  mass  meetings.  A  county 
committee  was  formed  with  the  follow- 
ing choice  of  officers:  President,  Carrol 
Carter,  GOnowingo;  Vice  President, 
Amos  Gilbert,  Quarry ville;  Enos  Ranck, 
Paradise;  Secretary,  J.  Clayton  Bru- 
baker,  Lititz;  Treasurer,  H.  Snavely, 
Willow  Street. 

J.  Aldus  Herr,  representative  of  tho 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  organized  market- 
ing. After  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Carter 
introduced  John  A.  McSparran,  master 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  In 
his  clean  cut  delivery  Mr.  McSparran 
while  complimenting  the  farmer  on  his 
many  good  traits  did  not  hesitate  to 
flay  him  mprcilessly  for  his  shortcom- 
ings, chief  of  which  is  his  unwillingness 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
fellow  tradesman  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  Referring  to  fifty  years  of 
honor,  the  record  of  grange  work  in 
this  country,  Mr.  McSparran  said  that 
oftentimes  when  away  from  home  he  is 
ashamed  to  admit  that  he  is  froAi  Lan- 
caster County,  a  place  where  only  three 
subordinate  granges  exist.  The  grange 
has  always  fought  for  those  things 
which  would  benefit  non-grangers  as 
well  as  those  who  actually  belong  to 
the  organization. 

Reciting  some  of  the  ills  to  which 
the  farm  is  heir  the  premier  grang- 
er .said  that  the  eight-hour  day  had 
come  to  the  farmer  years  ago  and  is  in 
vogue  today  in  that  he  is  obliged  to 
work  eight  hours  before  dinner  and 
eight  hours  after  dinner.  The  compell- 
ing business  of  dairying  recognizes  no 
Sundays  and  no  holidays.  The  remedy 
for  existing  evil  is  at  hand  and  this 
remedy  is  organization  thru  which  the 
farmer  surrenders  a  lot  of  his  individ- 
ual independence  and  gains  many  times 
over  thru  unquestioned  benefits  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  So  inspiring  and  to 
the  point  were  Mr.  McSparran 's  words 
that  M.  F.  Stevenson  of  the  "lower 
end"  sprang  to  his  feet  and  led  three 
cheers  for  the  speaker  at  the  conclus- 
ion of  this  address. 

Dr.  John  N.  Roscnberger,  next  to  oc- 
cupy the  rostrum,  was  none  the  less  con- 
vincing in  his  address.  Having  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  move- 
ment since  its  beginning  last  spring  Dr. 
Roaenberger  explained  its  growth,  rami- 
fications and  power  and  demonstrated 
how  membersTiip  in  the  association 
would  become  so  beneficial  that  no 
ilairyman  can  afford  to  remain  on  the 
outside.  Differences  of  a  local  and  a 
general  nature  will  be  adjusted  thru 
sympathetic  action  and  no  memiber  will 
be  allowed  to  suffer  unjust  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  distributor. 

Before  the  big  conclave  was  adjourn- 
ed, two  definite  objects  had  been  ac- 
compli.ihed,  viz.,  the  perfecting  of  coun- 
ty organization  in  harmony  with  sister 
counties  and  the  naming  of  5^  cents  net 
as  the  price  a  Lancaster  County  dairy- 


man must  receive  in  order  to  have  the 
jiroverbial  two  ends  meet. 

Not  the  least  benefit  of  this  meeting 
was  the  demonstration  that  serious- 
minded  men  have  now  united  in  a  com- 
mon cause  and  are  demanding  a  price 
for  an  article  of  manufacture  that  will 
enable  them  to  continue  the  output  with 
moderate  profit  rather  than  at  a  certain 
loss. — P. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  DAIRY  CATTLE 


Cbampionshlp  Awards  at  National 
Dairy  Show 


The  tenth  annual  dairy  sTiow  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  drew  the  best  indi- 
viduals in  the  various  breeds  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  The  list  of  cham- 
pionship winners  at  this  show  is  a  list 
of  the  dairy  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
Championship  awards  were  made  as 
follows: 

Guernseys 

Judged  by  C.  L.  Hill,  Rosendale,  Wis; 
J.  L.  Hope,  Madison,  N.  .T.;  F.  G.  Ben- 
ham,   Canandaigua,   N.   Y. 

Senior  Champion  Bull,  ITayes  Cherub 
n,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  la. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Sunnybrook 
Aristocrat,  owned  by  Charles  D.  Cleve- 
land. Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  Princess  Ber- 
gere,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh. 

Junior  Champion  Cow,  Hayes  Moss 
Rose,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh. 

Grand  Cliampion  Bull,  Lady  Smith's 
Cherub,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh. 

Grand  Champion  Cow,  Princess  Ber- 
gere,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh. 

Best  Advanced  Registry  cow  in  milk 
two  years  and  over,  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor:  First,  Lady  Elizabeth  of 
Maple  Farm  43372.  owned  by  W,  W. 
Marsh;  second,  Linden  Girl  42762,  own- 
ed by  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  Roslyn,  L. 
T.,  N.  Y.;  third.  Linden  Girl  of  Harbor 
Uill  .3d  5862ii,  owned  by  C.  H.  Mackey. 

Holsteins 
Judged  by  W.  S.  Moscrip,  North  St. 

in 1      ■»«■! 

1  aui,    .Ltliiiu. 

Senior  Champion  Bull,  Oak  De  Kol 
Ollie  Homestead.  8o929,  owned  by  To- 
wana  Farms,  Davenport,  la. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Korndyke 
Pontiac  Ormsby  171617,  owned  by 
Galloway  Messer  Farms,  Waterloo,   Ta. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  Minerva  Beets 
85791,  owned  by  R,  E.  Haeger,  Algon- 
quin, Til. 

Grand  Champion  Cow,  Nellie  Segis 
Pontiac  281918,  owned  by  Galloway 
Messer  Farms. 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  Oak  De  Kol 
Ollie  Homestead  85929. 

Grand  Champion  Cow,  Minerva 
Beets  85791. 

Best  Advanced  Registry  cow  in  milk, 

2  years  old  or  over,  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor:  First,  Miss  Cladice  Butter 
Boy  120992,  owned  by  Mt.  Hermon 
School,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass;  second,  Mt. 
Hermon  Butter  Boy  Aaggie,  owned  by 
Mt.  Hermon  School;  third,  Aconeth 
Lady  Hcngerveld  247799,  owned  By  R. 
E,  Haeger. 

Jerseys 

Judged  by  Hugh  G,  Van  Pelt,  Water- 
loo, la.;  Tom  Demy>sey,  Westerville,  O.; 
H.  D.  Warner,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

fienior  Champion  Bull,  Imp.  Golden 
Fern's  Noble  4570,  owned  by  Wm.  Ross 
Proctor,  Barryville,  N.   Y, 

.Tunior  Champion  Bull,  Meadow 
Queen's  Fairy  Lad  142283,  owned  by 
Allen  Dale  Farms,  Shelbyville,  Kv. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  Gloria  Bene- 
dictine 246991,  owned  by  A.  V.  Barnes, 
New  Canaan,  Conn, 

.Tunior  Champion  Cow,  Fern's  Oxford 
Ever  3474.33,  owned  by  F.  J.  Bnnnister, 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  Tmp.  Golden 
Fern's  Noble  4570. 

Grand  Campion  Cow,  Gloria  Bene- 
dictine 24^997. 

Best  cow  in  milk,  tv.'o  years  or  over, 
bred    and    owned    by    exhibitor:    First, 


Lass  89th  of  Hood  Farm  300426,  owned 
by  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass;  second 
Champion's  Tcrone's  Chlee  324356,  own 
ed  by  Hood  Farm;  thiid,  Figgig'  (^„g 
of  Drcamweld  208659,  owned  by  Drpam. 
wold,  Egypt,  Mass. 

Ayrshires 

Judged  by  Prof.  II.  H.  Kildee,  Unj. 
vprsity  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 

Senior  Champion  Bull,  Strathglajj 
Gold  Ohink,  Tmp.  16801,  owned  by  Jo],. 
A.  Ness,  Auburn,  Me. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Cavalier'j 
Ijord  Rosebery  17956,  owned  by  Adam 
Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  Auehenbraij 
TTattie  6th  39380,  owned  by  TroquoJs 
Farm,  Coopertown,  N.  Y. 

.Innior  Champion  Cow,  Nona  Spenctt 
39923,  owned  by  Galloway  Megjc, 
Farms,  Waterloo,  la. 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  StrathgJasi 
Gold  Chink,  Tmp,  16801. 

Grand  Champion  Cow,  Anchenbrain 
TTattie  6th  39380. 

Best  cow  in  milk,  two  years  old  or 
over,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor: 
First,  Burnside  Maggie  Flnlayston  5th 
43064,  owned  by  R.  R.  Ness,  Howicl!, 
Quebec;  second,  Edgewood  Trim  46912, 
owned  by  David  T.  Ne.ss,  Hovyick,  Que- 
bec; third,  Bargeneck  Carnation  32943, 
owned  by  Adam  Seitz, 

Brown  Swiss 

•Tudges  by  Prof.  J.  iT,  Frandsen,  Lin- 
coln,  Neb. 

Senior  Champion  Bull,  Merney's  2(1 
Son  3280,  owned  by  H  W.  Ayers,  Honcv 
Creek,  Wis. 

•Tunior  Ch.impim  i^nll,  Merney's  Ne- 
phew 5123,  owned  by  H.  W.  Ayers. 

Senior  Champion  Co.vr,  Reuben's  Ruth 
6580,  owned  by  Hull  Brothers,  Paincj- 
ville,  O. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer,  Vera  of 
Lakeview    7889,    owned    by   Hull  Bros. 

Grand  Chnmpion  Bull,  Merney's  2d 
Son    3280. 

Grand  Clianjpion  Cow,  Vera  of  Lake- 
view  7888. 


DAIRYMEN    MUST    CONTINUE 
ORGANIZATION 


T  want  to  congratulate  yon  on  tk 
great  fight  that  you  with  other  farm 
papers  have  put  up  in  our  numerous 
milk  wars.  The  farmers  in  general  are 
merely  waking  up  out  of  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep  and  aie  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  can^  do  something. 
We,  here  dn  Maryland,  have  settled  our 
difficulties  without  warfare,  but  most 
of  us  were  prepared  to  strike  if  nec- 
essary. We  found  a  few  that  were  dis- 
trustful of  their  fellow  farmers  who 
were  spending  much  valuable  time  and 
some  money  making  the  fight  that 
would  benefit  all  alike.  As  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  them  at  our  grange 
recently  "Tf  any  farmer  won't  join 
the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Pro^^lucers'  Association  and  pay  his 
mite  towards  the  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation, then  he  does  not  deserve  any 
more  for  his  milk  and  does  deserve  to 
be  boycotted  by  his  fellow  producers." 

We  have  co-operated  with  the  fit.^ 
distributors  in  getting  the  city  to  rfr 
fuse  swillfcd,  unsanitary  milk,  and  by 
that  and  a  little  diplomacy  mixed  wili 
a  little  talk  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der, all  the  larger  distributors  have 
established  the  prices  asked  for  from 
November  1.  1916,  to  September  1. 
1917,  making  an  average  price  for  the 
year  of  20  cents  per  gallon  for  4  pef' 
cent  milk  delivered  to  Baltimore,  anil 
a  premium  for  butterfat  over  4  p*'' 
cent.  There  seems  to  be  a  genera' 
a/wakening  of  farmers  all  over  fh« 
coMutry  and  let  me  give  a  word  of  can- 
tinn  against  over-confidence.  We  m"' 
keep  our  organizations  in  permaneni 
forceful  working  condition,  strength- 
en them  all  the  time  and  be  '?'*■ 
pared'  for  anything  that  the  fnt«f« 
liolds    for    us. — A.   B.    Twining,   Mi' 


Gasoline  Engine  Troubles 


Article   I 

By   E.  N.  BATES 


Gasoline  engines  are  of  two  general 
types,  |)opiilarly  known  as  two  and 
four  cycle.  The  two  cycle  engine  for 
economic  reasons  i.s  little  used,  at  pres- 
ent as  a  general  farm  engine.  It  has 
the' advantages,  however,  of  being  re- 
versable,  extremely  simple  and  light  in 
weight  for  the  power  obtainable.  The 
four-cycle  engine  has  the  one  advantage 
of  using  less  gasoline  than  the  two- 
cycle  engine  for  the  same  i)owcr  gen- 
erated. Probably  three-fourths  of  the 
engines  used  on  the  farm  are  of  the 
four-cycle  type,  hence  our  reference  will 
be  to  this  type  of  engine,  altho  most 
troubles  and  their  remedies  apply  to 
either  the  two-  or  four-cycle  engines. 
Hints  on  Starting  the  Engine 

The  starting  of  the  gasoline  engine  in- 
volves more  than  the  simple  opening  of 


DR.  S.  W.  FLETCHER,  NEW  PROFE.SSOR  OK 

HORTICULTURE  AT  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  COLLEGE. 


a  valve,  as  in   the  case   of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  throwing  of  a  switch  as 
with  the  electric  motor.  For  the  gasoline 
engine  to  start  and  run,  there  are  three 
conditions  which  must  be  met:  First,  we 
must  have  the  fuel  vaporized  and  mixed 
with  the  right  proportion  of  air;  second, 
this  mixture    must   be   drawn   into    the 
cylinder,  confined  and  compressed;  third, 
at  the    proper   position    of    the   stroke, 
the  charge  must  be  ignited.     Practical- 
ly   all    gasoline    engine    troubles    arise 
from  a  failure  to  meet  these  three  con- 
ditions.     The    correct    timing    of    the 
valves  might  be  stated  as  a  fourth  con- 
dition, but  as  the  valves  on  every  en- 
gine are  carefully  set  by  the  manufac- 
turer before  the  engine  leaves  the  fac- 
tory, and   as   the   valve   timing   is  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  adjustment,  we  may 
confine  our   consideration   to  the   other 
three   conditions    mentioned    above. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  by  an 
inexperienced   engine  operator  is  start- 
ing the  engine.    Tt  is  impossible  to  give 
accurate     and     specific     directions     for 
starting  gasoline  engines  that  will  ap- 
ply to  all  makop  of  engine,  however,  the 
following    suggestions    may    give   hints 
that  will  lessen  the  starting  difficulties. 
First  open  the  valve  in  the  fuel  sup- 
ply pipe  leading  to  the  engine.    If  the 
correct  position  of  the  needle  valve  is 
not  known,  open  it  about  one  turn  and 
adjust  it  after  the  engine  has  started. 
Close  the  electric  switch  in  the  ignition 
circuit.    See  that  the  spark  is  retarded. 
Tf  this  position   is   not  marked  on   the 
machine,   the   retarded   position    can    be 
determined  by  noting  which  extreme  po- 
sition will  cause  the  electric  contact  to 
occur  later  in  the  stroke  when  the  en- 
gine is  turned  over  in  the  running  di- 
rection, whif-h  direction  is  always  with 


tlie  top  of  the  flywheel  moving  away 
from  tlie  cylinder  of  the  engine.  If  the 
machine  is  small  and  the  operator 
strong,  he  may  crank  the  engine  by 
.simply  turning  the  Hywheel  in  the  di 
rection  of  normal  rotation.  If  the  en 
gine  is  too  large  to  be  handily  cranked 
in  this  manner,  cranking  may  be  facili- 
tated by  holding  either  the  inlet  valve 
or  the  exhaust  valve  open  to  relieve 
the  compression  pressure  until  the  lly 
wheel  has  been  given  sufficient  speed 
to  carry  the  engine  thru  the  compres- 
sion stroke.  Now  release  the  valve  and 
the  engine  should  start  with  the  follow- 
ing normal  cycle  of  the  engine. 

Tf  the  engine  starts,  advance  the  spark 
to  the  running  position,  op-in  all  the  oil 
feeders  and  adjust  the  needle  valve.  To 
adjust  the  needle  valve,  first  see  that 
the  air  intake  valve  is  nearly  or  quite 
A^ide  open  to  allow  a  free  passage  of 
air  to  the  carburetor  or  mixing  valve. 
Turn  the  needle  valve  very  slowly  to- 
ward the  closed  position  until  the  en- 
gine misses  or  back  fires.  The  back  fir- 
ing will  be  readily  noticeable  by  a  loud 
report  and  a  flash  of  fire  at  the  mixing 
valve.  This  is  the  limiting  position  of  the 
needle  valve  and  whilo  the  engine  will 
not  run  with  the  needle  valve  closed  to 
this  point,  yet  the  nearer  this  position 
can  approached  with  satisf,actory  opera- 
tion, the  less  fuel  will  be  used.  This 
needle  valve  adjustment  will  be  correct 
for  one  position  only  of  the  air  vaive. 

To  insure  a  charge  of  gasoline  for  the 
first  stroke  the  operator  may  jirimc  the 
cylinder   by  injecting   a   few   drops   of 
gasoline    directly    into    the    combustion 
chamber.     Another  way  to  insure  a  rich 
mixture  for   the  first  stroke  is  to   close 
the  air  intake  valve  for  the  first  stroke 
onlv.    after    which    it    should    be    im- 
mediately  opened   agairl    to   allow   free 
passage  of  air.     Tf  the  air  intake  pipe 
opening  is  near  the  engine  the  same  re- 
.sult    may   be    obtained   by    placing    the 
hand  over  the  end  of  the  pipe  for  the 
first  working  stroke  of  the  engine.     The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  restrict  the  air  and 
thus  increase  the  suction  pressure,  which 
pressure    is    the    force    that    draws    the 
gasoline  thru  the  needle  valve  into  the 
engine. 

Note.— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  common  gasoline  engine 
troubles.  Other  prticles  will  appear 
from  time  to  time.  Readers  are  invited 
to  submit  questions  on  their  engine 
troubles  for  discu?8ion  in  this  series. — 
The  Editors. 


ISc  each;  6  for  90c 


ASHBY  2'8  in. 
LEXICON  2'i  in. 


Arrow 

Collars 

FITS  EXTREMELY  WELL  AND 
GOES  WITH  THE  PREVAILING 
STYLE  IN  BROAD  END  TIES 
AND  FOUR-IN-HANDS. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &   Cc,  Inc.,  Makers 


[6  Times  Fasfer 


Yoii  will  be  surprised  at 
the  work  you  can  do  with 
HtroPK,  well-built. mcxlerate- 
prlced  machine — 

IRELAND 

[Wood  Sawing  Machine 

Table  moiintpd  on  Rrooved  rolls.  Almost  solf-fced- 
ln«  with  I'von  hcnvUrnt  loci,  fut  Is  down — not 
OKalnnt  operator.  Many  other  exclusive  ad vanfaKM. 
Write  ror  circulars — also  on  our  drag  saw  niuc>"lncs, 
saw  and  shlnk'l'-  mills,  hoists    etc.  ,,.,„* 

.  Irelan'l  Muhtne  t  Foundry  Co..  ;9  State  St..  NorwIcY  N.  Y.y 


URS 


Follow  the  lead  of  the  best  nmen  in 
Kame.    Ship  your  furs 
to  Wulfsohn,  New  York 
and  get  accurate,  com- 
plete and   reliable   re- 


turns. 


WRITE 
FOR 

lICITALOC 


FORE -DOOR 

'CUTTERSf"'??, 

at  wholesale  prices^T  WITHOUT 
SPRINCSj 


Raiv  Furs 
Our  Specialty 

I       Our  bJK  outlet  means hitfhist 


We  Pay 

YOUR 

Price 


I  prices.   No  ghipmenU  too  small 

or  too  larire  — just  send   them 

nlooK,  you'll  not  retfret  it.  Ke- 
llVrc-nces:  Bradstreets;  R.  G. 
I  Dun  or  your  own  hank. 

I M.  Wulfsohn  &  Co. 

122. 124. 126  West  26lh  Street.  New  York  City 

Dept.  T  Strictly  an  American  Concern 


If  you  put  your 
own   valuation  on 
shipment  —  if    we 
cannot  trade,  we  I 
will    pay  express  | 
both  ways. 


Save  From  $10  to  $30  by  Buying 
Direct  From  The  Factory 

Free  191V  Cat  alotrBn..W8  many  handsome  new 
models  of  our  sturdy,  stylish^  ea«y-riUing 
cutters  at  bari^nin  prices.    Get  our  fac- 
tory Urmx  on  ruttiT  Kfira.  IlKht  bobli,  jnu 
runmrai'iniir'i.  nt«.    A.liir.«»  postal  to 
KaiaMATOO    CARRIAGE   AND 
HARNESS  CO. 
5 13  Williril  LI.KilamuoaJiish. 


T_    We  pay  yofi  the  most   money  f<>r  you 
rappers       mIdK,    Raccoon,,  Oppossum.Skunk 
Muskrat.  Fox  hides.    We  buy  all  kinds  of  furs.  Write  lot 

Dept.  10        Richfield.  Pa 


our  free  price  list. 

D.  W.Cioodllng    Fur  Co 


TANKAGE  | 

for  m 

HOGS  I 

iifflmmrainiiiiii  J 

For  Prices  and  Feeding  Instruc-  g 

tions    Write  m 

Ellwood  Roberts  Co.,  | 


•^  I     nlJ-         DU:l. 


V»m 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for   Skunk,  Mink 
Muskrat  and  all  raw   furs.    Price  list 
free      M    J    JEWETT  4  SONS^ 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.      -      DEPT.  12. 


T-t  Tir    _*.^J    for    (food    tann    in    eastern 

Farmer  Wanted  Maryland:  equipped  with 
machinery  tooU  and  live  stock.  BUte  age,  experienoe 
inrt  riferenoe  Addre«  Fanner,  619  Pennsylvania 

BuimiLg  mh  and  Ch^TSSt  8U.,        Philadelphia,  Pa . 

ti;  *  J  A «<..».  to  se"  Farmers'  Account  Books. 
Wanted  Agents  quIckSeller.BU  profits. Exclusive 
Territory.  Address  L  L  Syphers,  Fort  Wayne,  Indian^ 


We  Want 


NEW  HEAD  OF  HORTICULTURE  AT 
STATE  COLLEGE 


Dr.   S.   W.    Fletcher,   director    of   the 
Virginia   Agricultural  Expc'riment   Sta- 
tion,  has   been   appointed    professor   of 
horticulture  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Ci.Uege.     r)r.  Fletcher   graduated   from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
1896.    Graduate  work  for  the  next  three 
years  at  Cornell  University  earned  for 
him  the  degrees  of  master  of  science  and 
doctor    of    philosophy.      Following    his 
graduate  work  Dr.  Fletcher  served  for 
three  years  as  professor  of  horticulture 
at  the  Washington  Slate  College.    After 
leaving    Washington    he    was    for    two 
years  a.ssistant   professor   of   extension 
teaching    at    Cornell    University.      This 
work  he  loft  to  go  to  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  as  professor  of  horticul- 
ture.    After  three  years  of  service  with 
the   Michigan    institution    Dr.   Fletcher 
went   to   the   Virginia   Experiment  Sta- 
tion, as  director,  which  ofTice  ho  has  ad- 
ministered for  the  past  six  yearn. 


is  well  and  favorably  known  in  his  home  com- 
munity  because  he  is  honest  and  a  hustler. 

He  is  probably  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
on  which  he  has  little  work  to  do  through  the 
fall  and  winter  months. 

He  may  own  a  small  automobile  or  ahorse 
and  buggy  that  he  can  use  to  good  advantage 
in  the  work  we  have  for  him  to  do.  His  lack 
of  either  or  both  need  not  keep  him  from 
obtaining  the  position. 

To  such  a  Man  We  can  Make  an 
Exceptionally    Attractive   Offer. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  man  write  and  tell 
us  why,  sending  reference  with  your  first  letter, 
together  with  any  information  you  may  be 
able  to  give  that  will  convince  us  that  you 
have  salesmanship  ability. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Circulation  Department 

261-6  J  S.Thi  rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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^1    "Eoen  the  Hog\is  Satisfied"    f 


^Century  CreosotedJ 
Hog  Houses 

Sanitary,   Durable,  Rot-proof 

All  lumber  used  ia  our  hog^ 
houses  ij»  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  creosote,  the  preser- 
vative being  forced  all  through 
the  wood  under  heavy  pressure. 

Besides  being  a  wood  preser- 
vative, creosote  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic  and  germicide,  and 
is  the  basis  of  most  disinfect- 
ants. 

Century  Hog  Houses  are  not 
only  proof  against  decay  but 
are  permanently  disinfected. 
This  does  much  to  prevent 
disease  and  vermin. 

Write  today  for  further  infor- 
mation regarding  Crcosoted 
Silos,  Barn  Timbers,  Fence 
Posts,  Etc. 

PITTSBURGH 
WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WgnlA  J-Honest,Eiiergetic  Men 

II  tUUvU  ijj  every  county  to  sell  our  big  Uneot 
Kooda  ainet  to  farmers.  £:XPEHIKNCE  NOT 
KBCBS8ARY.  We  (uUy  Instruct  you.  Farmen. 
Uboren.  mech&nlca.  or  any  men  wUUng  to  work 
can  make 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handllns  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  {uriuab  yoa  tbe  capital.  ,  You  furnish  tbe  team 
to  ctrry  tbe  goods.  Be  your  own  boas  In  a  pleasant, 
permanent  sod  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars,   giving  age  and   oocunation. 

THE   DUOFORM   COMPANY 
Dcpt.  3.     North  Java.  N.  Y. 


OLUNSJERSEY  REPS 

Ihebest 


Cost  less  at  birth — because    { 
of  larger  litters.  Fatten  more  ^^ 
Iqulckly.  and  on  cheaper  feed. 
"  Oct  our  now  book  on  these  pro- 
llQc,  profitable  pUa. 


bred 


373  lbs.  in 


*HT.il'X'm    9  months. 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Ifalkd   free  to   any   t4df  a*  ^>J 
the  Autbor 

H.  CUY  GLOVER  CO.,*lnc 
118  West  31  St  Street,  New  York 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


Livestock 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

A  young  Rllt  we  sold  a   Kaii.siis  ciiKtoiiipr  for  f2.S  00 
shown  by  blm  there  tliLs  fall,  was  first  prize  and  rham- 

glon  Bf.w .  Service  boars,  sows  and  pigs  for  salt;.  The  big 
one.  big  litter  kind. 
H.  C.  *  H.B.  HARPENDINO,  Box  45.  Dundee.  N.Y 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
state.  Pedigreed 

stork  for  sale. 
WIImlnKlon40hlo.8ec  D. 


Rye,  oatfl,  barley,  anl  wheat  also  are 
grown,  and  these  young  growing  cereals 
make  excellent  early  spring  pasture  for 
pigs.  In  the  trucking  sections  there  is 
wasted  annually  a  vast  quantity  of  un- 
HOQ   BAISINQ    IN   EAST  marketable     products     that     might     be 

used   to   advantage   and   with   profit   in 

While  the  South  and  West  are  awaken-  feeding  hogs.  The  dairy  districts  offer 
ing  rapidly  to  the  merits  of  the  hog,  and  a  further  advantage  to  the  hog  raiser 
these, sections  are  increasing  their  out-  by  furnishing  such  by-products  as  skim- 
put  of  pork  and  enlarging  their  bank  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  are  espe- 
accounts,  few  farmers  in  New  England  cially  relished  and  profitably  utilized 
or  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  rais-    by  growing  pigs. 

ing  hogs  on  a  large  scale.  Many  of  While  there  are  many  advantages  in 
the  farmers  in  these  sections  hold  that  favor  of  profitable  pork  production  in 
hog  raising  is  not  profitable,  and  on  the  East,  en  many  of  the  farms  these 
many  farms  the  hogs  that  are  raised  advantages  are  overlooked  and  hogs 
are  regarded  as  a  side  line  rather  than  are  confined  within  a  pen  about  6  by 
as  offering  an  important  source  of  in-  10  feet  during  the  entire  year.  Eastern 
come.  In  these  Eastern  States  it  is  hogs  are  fed  largely  on  mill  feeds,  such 
estimated  on  January  1,  1916,  there  as  corn  meal  and  middlings,  which  are 
were    only   2,687,000   hogs,   or   about    4    expensive  feeds. 

percent  of  the  total  of  68,000,000  re-  The  Necessity  of  Pasture  and  Forage 
ported  for  the  entire  country.  Crops 

The  principal  reason  why  hogs  are  No  farmer  is  prepared  to  raise  hogs 
not  raised  more  largely  by  eastern  profitably  unless  he  is  well  provided 
farmers,  the  animal  husbandry  experts  with  pasture.  The  pasture  should  be  so 
of  the  department  say,  is  that  many  managed  that  it  affords  tender  and 
farmers  in  this  section  have  not  yet  palatable  forage.  Grasses  are  succulent 
realized  the  value  of  cheaply  grown  and  rich  in  muscle  and  bone-forming 
forage  and  pasture  in  swine  production,  materials,  but  the  most  important  con- 
The  general  conditions  in  the  East  offer  sideration  in  favor  of  pasture  for  swine 
opportunities    for   profitable    pork    pro-    in  summer  is  its  small  cost.    The  earlier 


PIGS  SOON   LEARN  TO   EAT  FORAGE. 


CliMt»r  \Mhit«i  A  0. 1.  C'».  ^n^'.-B%7„%«^ 

tlOD  and  aafe  delivery  guaranteed.         KNTEKPRJSK 
DAIRY  FARM,  John  L   Van  Horn.    Prop..  Troy,  Pa. 


Reg.  Prolific  Poland  Chinas  ^.^hT^x'.^aS; 

tried  sows,  from  best  strains  of  big  type  brpe<llng. 

R.    H    LVI.K,  R.  No.  I,         CADIZ,  OHIO. 


Reg,  Big  Type  Poland  aina  ^T'fL?^^' 

Price  pair  not  akin.  $50  .May  farrow.  Price  pair  I40. 
Guar,  satisfaction.  Jay  Mllum.R.  D.  1,  Sycamore  Ohio. 

TnvcAiT  'Da/^lo  clo..lng  out  entire  breeding  stock  of 
jersey   neds  piRH_fine2yearold  sow*— an  Kx- 
eeptlonal  boar  at  head  of  herd — write  at  once. 
INOLESIDE  KARM.S.  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

Of    f^    C.^Z^^Svit/iM\r>ntjonXifom.Tt.t\\V»^Vi)gn 
•  »•  ^«  |>^" '"«'    AmKOlns  tomoveaon  must  sell 


WILL  H.  TOPE 


Am  going  to  move  aon  must  sell 
Csrrollton,  Oblo. 


duction,  but  not  where  hogs  are  kept 
in  pens  6  by  10  feet  and  fed  on  grain 
alone,  with  no  green  feed  except  oc- 
casional waste  vegetables  from  the 
table. 

There  seems  also  to  be  an  impres- 
sion thruout  the  East  that  only  those 
farmers  who  have  rich  level  land 
should  raise  hogs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  specialists  say,  hogs  are  most  easily 
handled  on  farms  that  are  somewhat 
rolling.  For  the  production  of  grasses 
the  upland  farm  is  often  about  as  good 
as  the  level  one.  There  is  generally  a 
hotter  water  supply,  and  a  hilly  farm 
is  likely  to  have  more  shade.  This 
docs  not  mean  that  the  hill  farmer  has 
the  better  situation,  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  he  has  certain  advan- 
tajjos  which  he  does  not  appreciate. 
Advantages  offered  by  the  East 

The  eastern  farmer  is  in  the  midst 
of  top-notch  markets  for  hogs.  The 
prices  paid  for  hogs  on  the  New  York, 
.Tersey  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Pitts- 
burgh markets  are  on  an  average  high- 
er than  the  prices  paid  for  hogs  on  any 
of  the  western  markets.  The  East  i3 
peculiarly  adapted  to  hog  raising,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  markets  for 
fresh  pork  and  cured  products  may  be 
found  in  local  communities  as  well  as 
in  the  larger  cities  and  the  various 
coast   resorts. 

Corn  is  being  grown  successfully  in 
the  East,  and  in  some  Rcctions  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Middle  West.  Clover,  bluegrass, 
in  fact  many  forage  crops  especially 
adapted  for  swine  feeding,  grow  readi- 
ly in  nearly  every  section  of  the  East. 


in  the  year  green  feed  can  be  supplied 
the  better.  Swine  of  any  age  relish 
green  feed,  and  its  use  always  reduces 
the  cost  of  producing  gains  in  weight. 
In  addition,  it  keeps  the  animals  in 
good  thrifty  condition. 

Forage  Crops  for  the  East 

For  fall  and  early  spring  pasture  the 
cereals  are  unexcelled  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  Because  young  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  such  good 
grazing  crops  and  are  green  when  frost 
has  killed  clover,  they  are  ideal  crops 
to  grow  for  pigs  during  the  late  fall  and 
early  spring.  Any  of  these  cereals  do 
well  planted  singly  or  in  combination 
with  Canada  peas  and  vetch.  These 
crops  can  be  planted  in  early  spring 
in  those  sections  where  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe.  The  pigs  should  be 
turned  in  to  pasture  the  cereal  crops 
when  the  plants  attain  a  hight  of  about 
6  to  8  inches  and  taKen  off  when  the 
plants  reach  such  a  hight  that  the  pigs 
begin  to  spit  the  chewed  material  from 
their  mouths.  This  is  because  the  per- 
centage of  crude  fiber  (the  indigestible 
part  of  the  plant)  increases  rapidly  as 
the  plants  grow  larger. 

Field  peas  sown  either  alone,  or  with 
oats  or  oats  and  rape,  are  a  most  satis- 
factory summer  forage  crop  for  pigs. 
The  seeding  should  be  done  in  April 
or  May,  and  if  conditions  are  right  the 
crop  will  be  ready  to  jiasture  in  about 
.30  or  40  days.  The  pigs  should  be 
turned  in  when  the  earliest  pods  are 
ripe  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze 
over  the  whole  field,  but  should  be  con- 
fined to  small  plots  by  temporary  fences 
or  hurdles.    The  pigs  make  a  very  thoro 


November    4,    1916. 


Big  Bargains  in 

ROOFING 

siding  -Ceiling-Wall  Board- 
Paints-Garages^g^^ 


Write  at  once  for  our  Biir  Roof- 
ing BookillUBtratinKnndacxTib- 
ing  every  kind  of  Sheet  Motul 
ItooHng  and  IJuiMiner  Material  at 
Itock-Bottom  I'rices. 

We  are  the  largest  mnnufac- 
torersof  Iron  and  Steel  Roolinpr 
in  the  world.  We  Boll  dinot  to 
you — save  you  bU  miiMlemcn's 
proflts-and  PAY  the  lUIJIGHT 
to  yourstallon.  Get  our  low  fac- 
tory-to-consumer  prices  NOWI 

EDWARDS 

Reo  Metal  Shingles  ^"^^^^^-^ 


Hi-o  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Mi: 


cost  less,  yet  outwear  throe  ordi- 
nary roofs.  AhHolutely  proof 
against  the  elements.  All  joints 
and  seams  arc  water-ti(;lit,  be- 
cause the  Edwards  Patented  In* 
terlockinif  Device  makes  them  so. 
No  warpmg,  breaking  or  burk- 
ling.  Nails  are  driven  through 
holes  which  are  covered  by  upik  r 
layer.  This  makes  them  perma- 
nently weather-proof. 

Edwards  Exclusive  ^'^f  ^"^ 
Tightcote  Process  ahsoiut'c^? 

mst-proof.  Not  a  pin  point  space 
of  pteel  exposed  to  th<!  woBtncr. 


Spanish  Metml 
Tile 


Garase  $69-"o  and  Up 

Wide  variety  of  Btylrfl.  ail  sizes 
of  Portable  Fireproof,  Metal 
Garages,  $69.50  and  up.  Low- 
est prices  ever  made.  Postal 
brings  BigGaraKO  Catalog  <rtt. 

Edwards  Products  Stand  the 
Galvanizing  Test 

~  Take  any  other  palvanized steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammer  down  each  time, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  flaknofT  (treat 
scales  of  (falvanizinR.  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Galvanized  Metal 
Uoofing— you'U  find  no  flaking. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  /•  ""L^    , 
quotes  Kc.ck-i!ottom    «  •  n«  Edwards 

Factory   Prices  on     X  P'-'Sruf  acturlllK  CO- 

KoofinK,      Siding,    f  11341-113U1  Pike  Street 

CeilinK,  Wall- /  Clncinoatt,  Ohio 

board.etc.  Send    ^ 

forit.  It's  the     »       Kroir 

bigdest   offer  ^     Greatibt  lioolinif  Book  No.    11391 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Plca«e     .Send     l'"KIJl'J    samples 
KroijTiil-l'ai.l   rricea  and  V   -  ''■» 


ever     made. 


iiipon  X 
for  Book      / 


Send  coiiF 


NAME. 


No.11391 


ADDRESS 


LET  TOLL  BUY   GRIHOER 


Wh.it  miller  ifets,  pays  lor  a  Star 
Cirinder  In  6  months.  Grind  iced 
yuuiM-ii.  ilicn  ii'ii  irrah,  ia.Mr!i  LMrilcf 
to  Stuck.  No  hauling',  no  waste.  Con- 
venient, strontf.  durible,  ^u;trantecd; 
trrind  coarse  or  fine  .iny  feed!  luUline; 
Sweep  and  Belt  Power  Mills.  Write 
for  new  Irre  booklet— now. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACrURINQ  CO., 

08  J^pot  St.,  New  I..exint:tou,  Uhio 


Fram  Prodiioar  to  CtiiSBHtr  DIrtet 

llMWiandi  Of  Tona  el 

TliiMthv       U    A  ^^  MIxsd  antf 
CtovOT  ri  #%    ■     ANaHa 


Clawf 

R«Ml7to  be  marketed,  oaretullT  traded  and  In- 

'  id.    All  kin  da  of  grain  In  so  Ud  or  mixed  ean. 

ui  today  for  prloea.      PAmn'  C»-«ftndn  kttt 

M  Ntrtli  StMl.  Autoi,  N.  Y. 


speeted.    All  klnda  of  train  In  so 
write  UI  today  for 

tl  Carip  CNitf,  IM. 


Elegistered  Berkshires  .rnd^C^sexS'iSS 

prteee.  W.  J.  McCONNELL,  Oxford.  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

All  asea.    Registered  free.    Jersey  bulla. 
J.  A.  BOAK.  Route  *,        NEWCASTLE,    PA. 


Rellevur  FarmDiirnrc  I^arge  type.  0  mo.  old. 

ociicvuc  r  arm  uutocs  h„a„,  giiu  a  pigs  from 

Apr.  to  Aug.   Walter  T.  Wood.  CoatesvlUo,  K.D.,Pa. 


Rprlf  «Tiir«»«  17*'  Special  Price.  8. 10  A  12  weekaold 

ut:i  K.siiirc»  Duke  of  Sussex  6  strain 

SUSSEX  BERKSHIRE  FARM.  Dagsboro.  Del 


Piiiprkna  Cholo*  spring  t)oar«.  Booking  orders  for 
x^uiLH..^  bredgllu.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  akin.  Pedi- 
grees furatohed:  write  I. UJaokson.RO. 10  Van  Wert,0 

n  T  P  !>'■"  "''^  ^y  1000  ">■  Jo*  ^333.  from  good 
^-  *■•  ^^'  aowa.  4  BOWS  farrowed  47  pigs  In  Aug.  17 
•art.  O.  E.  CAS8EL.  R.  D.  I.  Hershey.  Pa 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

J.  A.  LONG. 


Advertised  are  al' 

sold. 

YORK,   PENNA. 


Registered    Berkshires 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  CoateeylUe.  Pa. 


Hftmr>hir«»  Rr»np«  "•>'*•  belted  beautlee.  Bar- 
xiaiiipuire  DOars  vicable  age  and  younger 
Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Box  2.         Blrd-ln-Hand.  Pa. 


O  T  C  »  at'SPec'al  prices.  Fine  pedigree  plo 
\J.  1.     \^    a    ready  to  ship. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.        R   2.  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

Rpc»    O     T     r*      ^»'"    P'W  *>o™  June  28, 191«. 
«wrJi',  V;^™  ^U.9'»<^  •»>■<"»«  Individuals 
HIDRI  VIEW  FARM  Mt.  Bethel.  P» 

MtrlAmltt  RArkskirA«  ''^rge,  healthy,  prollfle 
iTlWloaie  OerKSnirei  Foun(iatlon  stock  al ways 
for  sale.    Ayer  ft  McKlnney,   .300  Chestnut   St.,  PbOa 

ReR.  Duroc-Jerseys  IZT^r^^iTrJ^r*'!!^. 

FRANKLIM  FARMS. MKNDHAM.  N.  J. 

2000  Fprrptd  '^'**'  hustle  rau  and  rabbM. 
^  I  ^,J;5J„  '^^  P"««  "rt  *  booklet  mailed  free. 
V    E.  KNAPP.  ROCHESTER.  OHIO. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 

L.  T.  LECKY, 


Either  color,  bred   from 

workers.    Write  for  prMp. 

HolmeavtUe.  OW 


Large  Berkthirt  Swln«  p?S^'^r?n^?,%7S 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALUSY,  PA  , 


S.veaiber  4,   10' «. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


15—335 


consume  hay  and  forage  crops  produc- 
ed by  them  to  buy  good  grades  of  beef 
stocker  steers   with  the   idea  of   carry- 
""  °"  Tnrich   the'  soU  and  add   more    iug  them  thru  the  wiutor  on  rou«h  feed 
'^^.M     The  great  value  of  peas    and  a  liniitcd  grain  ration.  Those   who 

'""•I"  *"  ••'■•      possess    silos    should    feed    liberally    <»f 

silage,  adding  cottonseed  meal  and  pt.s- 
Steers    fed    in    this 


sting,   cleaning   up    the    peas   and 
^'\uite  thoroly.    The  vines  that  are 
'^"on  tli«  ground,   together   with  the 
ftoun 
''°"'"'  g"ture  for  swine  is  far  too  little 

A 

•"^"'""asa  forage   crop   is  highly   re- 


Jmended  for    hogs    wherever    it   can 

t"'"  „p.,lKr       Tf   nmv  Vin  sown 


^e  grown 


successfully.    It  may  be  sown 


,  gjriy  and  late  ia  the  season,  but 

k    best   yields    are    usually    obtained 

1  BPring  seeding,  and  if  the  crop  is 

t  pastured    too    closely    growth    will 

line  until  fall.     If  there  is  enough 

•store  in  the   soil   to   germinate  the 

""d  it  is  generally    ready   to   pasture 

Tabout  six  weeks.     When  pigs  are  put 

rape  it  takes  them  some  time  before 

L  acquire    a    taste    for    it.      Young 

•,',  do  not  make  as  good  use  of  rape 

!!ture  as  older  ones.     The  hogs  should 

lot  be  turned    on    the   rape    until    the 

.lants  are  at  least  10  inches  high. 

Clover  and  blue  grass  are  always  in 
order  for  pasturing  pigs.     Near  the  end 
j{  the    season    these    plants    have    a 
tendency  to  become  woody,  but  clipping 
^11  aid  in  inducing  a  new  growth. 
Profitableness  of  Forage  Crops 
Forage  crops  will  largely,  tho  not  en- 
tirely, replace  the  use  of  grain   in  fat- 
tening hogs  for  market.     Tho    cost    of 
.ains  in  weight   produced   with   a   for- 
,ge  system   of    feeding,    in    every    ins- 
tance, is  much   less    than    the    cost    of 
pins  in  dry  lot.     On  forage  the  gains 
are  also   more    rapid,    thus    yielding    a 
larger  net   profit   per   hog   daily.     The 
pigs  harvest  the  crop,  which  saves  con- 
siderable expense.     The  vegetable  mat- 
'  ter  in  the   soil    is    increased,   and    the 
droppings    of    the    animals    are    distri- 
buted over  the  soil. 

Grains  for  Hogs  on  Pasture 
Mature,  dry  brood  sows  are  some- 
times maintained  in  apparently  satis- 
factory condition  on  good  pasture  alone. 
Young,  growing  pigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  running  on  forage  crops,  with- 
o-jt  grain,  scarcely  maintain  their 
wei'^hl  There  is  no  time  that  grain 
can\e  so  profitably  fed  to  a  hog  as 
when  he  is  young  and  running  on  pas- 
ture. Under  such  conditions  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  lo  pounds  of  gain  for 
each  bushel  of  grain  fed.  During  tho 
spring  and  summer  and  early  fall 
months  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  full  feed  of  grain  will  be  sufficient 
for  hogs  running  on  pasture.  More 
forage  will  be  eaten  by  the  pigs  than 
if  a  full  ration  of  grain  is  fed.— Dept. 
News  Letter. 


sibly  some  corn, 
manner  may  be  marketed  in  the  spring. 
If  one  lacks  a  silo  the  most  economi- 
cal method  is  to  finish  the  steers  on 
grass  in  tho  spring.  As  soon  as  they 
are  turned  on  pasture  the  steers  should 
bo  given  a  liberal  amount  of  corn  and 
cottonseed  meal  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-half  pounds  per  1000  pounds  livi; 
weight,  daily.  Steers  finished  on  pas 
ture  may  be  marketed  a'bout  July  1. 


USE    GOOD    RAMS 


You  Cannot  Af  iord  to  Feed 
Your  High  Priced  Grain 

Hauled  to  market,  your  oat3  and  corn  l^^^i"^ /^  " 
money-making  pr.fit-re.dy  ca.h  for  every  pound  yoar««^ 
Fed  to  your  live  stock  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
25  to  30  pounds  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  whole 
grain  you  feed  is  undigested-passes  through  he 
digestive  canal  without  giving  the  animal  the 
slightest  benefit.  _  r     j  u 

This  waste  increases  the  cost  of  the  grain  you  feed  by 
ove  one.fourth-makes  every  100  pounds  of  oats  or  com 
you  feed  cost  you  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  mo.e 
than  the  market  price. 

I  Can  You  Afford  It? 

SUCEEN^ 


A  ram  is  half  the  flock.  Get  a  good 
ram  that  will  impress  his  desirable 
qualities  on  his  offspring.  He  must  be 
strong  in  the  points  in  which  the  ewes 
are  deficient.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
like  begets  like,  and  if  both  the  ewo 
and  the  ram  are  weak  in  the  same 
points,  these  weaknesses  will  bo  intensi- 
fl-ed  in  the  offspring. 

First    select    the    breed,    then    decide 
on   the   amount   that   is  to  be  paid   for 
the  ram— from  $35  to  $50   will  buy  a 
desirable  ram.     If  it   is   possible,   visit 
the  breeder  and   select  the  ram;   other- 
wise order  from  a  breeder  with  a  repu- 
tation for  square  dealing,  and  let  him 
know  the  exact  type  of  animal  desired. 
In  case  the  flock  is  small  a   ram  lamb 
will   be    all    right.      In    case    there    arc 
more  than  30   ewes  the  ram   should  be 
two  years  old.     The   ram  selected   will 
depend   upon   the   type  of   ewes   in   the 
flock.     If  the  ewes  are  small  and  light 
boned,  get   a  heavy  weight   and  heavy 
"boned  ram.     In  selecting  the  ram,  spi- 
cial   attention   should   be   paid   to   type, 
mutton  qualities  and  denseaess  of  fleece. 
Quality  of  mutton  is  the  prime  factor 
in   tho    farm   flock   and    should    receive 
most  attention.  —   A.   M.  Patorson,  in 
Kansas  Press  Circular. 
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Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Feeds 
Offer  You  a  Five-Fold  Profit 

They  enable  you  to  take  the  big  profits  on  your  grain  crop. 
Save  you  the  labor  and  cost  ol  mixing.  _ 

Money  Making  Feeds  for  all  Farm  AnimaU 

There's  -c.  carefully  prepared  Sucrene  Feed  for  every  ""-nial  on 
the  farm  Each  feed  contains  the  correct  proportions  of  P^otem  f at. 
carbohydrateo  and  other  inKredicnts.  to  insure  maximum  producUve- 
neso  and  development,  at  lowest  feed  cost. 

The  HolasseB  In  Sucrene  Feeds  makes  them  highly  pal.t- 
able  a!d"di|e.tion,  promotes  heahh.^ There  s  not  an  animal  on 
jSu'rVlac;  ThMwill  Ao^  prefer  Sucrene  F"d '° -V  °^"  *«'='^- 

Every  sack  guaranteed  uniform  high  quality. 

Write  for  our  free  books  on  scientific  feeding. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  vnrite  us  a  postal. 

American  Milling  Company 

Sucrene  station  12  .^'H^.^.l}}!^:. 

Please  send  me  free  books  on  feeding  and  on  feeds  checked  below: 

—I""'-:  I'^^.if       =:fc'"Fat'*A".'ke7(f.::?«r.) 

Suit''"''  Call  neai  «••»»-«  •      .       r  _j  /.  •>.«■■ 

au>.io»»  wi„„i  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (i  itroag 

ZrJrrre  Itfaiirtiorse  Feed               pr.Ui.  f es/f.r  milk  ..Ei«) 
I  have . cows. hogs. horsefc 


\: 


-State. 


m. 
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My  Dealer's  Name 

F.O ^ 


,  State. 


HOOF   WOUNDS   IN   HOESES 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Georgia  landowners  representing  over 
a  million  acres  of  land  have  organized 
the  Georgia  Land  Owners'  Association. 
Their  first  official  action  was  to  petition 
the  next  stat*  legislature  to  enact  tho 
Torrens  Land   Title   system.   Their  sec- 
ond was  to  pledge  the  association  to  the 
development  of  the  live  stock  industry 
of  the  South,  assist  in  tho   eradication 
of  the    Texas    fevor,    cattle    tick    and 
launch  an  organized  campaign  to  carry 
out  this  work.      A   second   meeting   to 
extend  this  movement  was  recently  held 

at  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 


It   is  better   to   be   safe   than   sorry! 
When  a  horse  steps  on  a  nail,  take  no 
chances.     Remove  tho   nail  as  soon  as 
possible  and  thoroly  c.eanse  the  wound. 
When    a    horse    limps,    investigate    the 
cause.      The    removal    of    the    nail    can 
easily  be  accomplished  with  an  ordinary 
claw   hammer,  a   small  block   of   wood 
being  used  as  a  fulcrum  over  which  to 
pry.     If    the    nail    is   not    too   large,    a 
pair  of  pliers  is  suitable  for  this  work. 
If    not    cared    for    immediately    the 
wound  may  cause  lockjaw  or  permanent 
lameness.     For  cleansing  the   wound,  n 
syringe  and   warm   water  may  be  used 
if    care    is    taken    to    cleanse    thoroly. 
The  best   method   is   to  npply  liberally 
any  coal-tar  product,  such  as  creolin,  as 
it   is   effective   in    breaking   up   the    in- 
fection.    If  a  nail  wound  is  given  im- 
mediate  and  careful   attention   the  life 
of  a  horse  is  usually  safe. 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shreddei 


(Cylinder  type,  blunt  teeth. 
IK)      knives     to     shariK-n 
Mroaka  ii|>  beuvy    purl  «r 
m.ilk      Uoi'.s    uot  pulverl/,0 
bladcd  or  tops.  14   "u;" 

maehlne   can  be  run  HUWSHfiilly 

with  3  H.  P.  engine.    Price  rcaaon- 

abl'!.    Wrlle  for  calalon. 

A.  H.  Dellinger.       Lancaster.  Pa. 


Ren   P    C:tilnas,  :Herk!.lilro8,    C     Whites,  larRe 

atml.i8alla«e8.iiat«<l,  uot  akla.    Bred   b.)wh.  ser- 

vlccM'oara'TiiuU.  Buck.  ColUo  &  Beagle  doga.  Grade 

(lucriisey  cidveaand  fou'KJ^.V.iiu  amvii  i  p    pa 

P.F.HAMILTON.  COCHIIANVILI.1;,.  PA. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs;  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalta. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.     23  »tyl«. 

$3  80  to  $40:      ri»«E  T««i*Jb 

l\k'OllW  Write  ior  caiaiw  muu  *«»— 
oTniaehlnenr  Ijargain  book. 
r^         TM«  A.  W.  STNAUB 

iV  o«»«.c-in5-inirn»«i«.  -^ 
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j  Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  not  akin.' 

'  fiervloeable   Boars — Bred  gilts  ».i»fc 

J^CARL  JEWETT.  Maaon.  Mloh. 
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Do  This  Foi?  Your 
Thriftless  HORSE 


,  Help  Him  Win  the  Fight  Against  Worms 

■    n  any  of  your  horses  arc  thin,  listless,  dull  eyed.  "VSh '°'';!jL<'«the^ 
f  uL'Z  manV  -  ^J".  •fiSTe^'^fa^ir^l.^tp"  i   h'eairanTs-tre'n'ih. 


COLLAR  GALLS 


FEED   UP    THE    ROUOHAOE 

A.11  grains  will  bo  high  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  Many  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
0^  marketing  in  the  most  practical  man- 
""  the  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  other 
'ough  feed  produced  in  such  abundance 
during  the  past  season.  Large  barns  arc 
filled  to  capacity  and  in  many  localities 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  stack  a 
part  of  the   crop   outside. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Ilavner,  in  charge  of  ani- 
"wl  husbandry  extension  at  the  Penn- 
"rlvania  Statp  Collogp,  advises  farmers 
^^0  do  not  h!?^""   *»"')!lgb    livestock    to 


Tannic   acid  is  one   of  the   very  best 
remedies    for    collar    galls.      It    can    be 
secured    from    any    drug    store    and    is 
easily  applied  by   rubbing  lightly   over 
tho   collar   every   morning   and   evening 
if   the   horse   is   working.      Collar    galls 
usually    appear    cither    at    the    top    of 
tho  neck  or  at  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
der   where   an    improperly    fitted    collar 
rubs.      It   is    im7)ortant    that    tho    collar 
be  kept  clean  at  all  times  in  order  that 
it   may   be  kept   from   cutting  into   tlH> 
nock,    but    special    care    in    keeping    it 
clean     is    necessary    after    those     galls 
start.      "An     ouncf     of    prevention    is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure," 


This  popular   prepara- 
tion destroys  free  intes- 
tinal worms  and  stomach 
worms  (except  bots).     It 
aidsdiRestion.sowhatyou 
feed  develops  strength  and 
endurance;— horses  shed 
earlier; —  the  coat  becomes    smooth 
and  glossy.     Money  backjrom  your 
dealer  if 
,  SAL-VET 
fails  to  do 
asl  claim. ' 


Tho  Great  Worm  Destroyer 
The  Great  Live  Stock  Conditioner 


>• 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
I  will  send  you  a  veiluable  SAL- 
VET  Live  Stock  Book  free,  and 
eive  you  the  name  of  my  near- 
by dealer,  from  whom  you  caii 
Ret  enough  SAL- VET  to  last 
nil  of  your  stock  sixty  days. 
He  will  refund  your  money  if 
SAL-VET  fails  to  rid  them  of 
stomach  and  free  intestinal  wprrps  and  put  the 
animals  in  good  condition.  Address:— 
Sidney  R.  F«ll,  Pre*. 

THE  FEIL  MFQ.  CO.,  Chemists 

>-  — —  D«pt  (05 

jCleveland, 
Ohio 


(263) 


FILL 

OUT  COUPON 
MAIL  TODAY ' 


VJi, 


l"4*>» 


■*;vt 


*J'2 


Sidney  R.  F«ll,  PrM.  ^ 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists       y 

Dept.  105-114-16     Cleveland,  Ohio    ^     > 
Sen<l  me  lyour  Fre»  Booli  on  care  of  live        > 
Btock.  y 

Ihavc hogs sheep horses cattle        e 


Name 
P.O.    . 


Costs  But  Little! 

Only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent 
a  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep; 

one-third  of  a  cent  for  each  horse, 
mule  or  head  of  cattle.  Sold  only 
in  packages  of  10  lbs.,  20  lbs..  40 
1  lbs..  100  lbs.,  200  lbs..  300  lbs  — 
never  loose  or  by  the  pound. 


Shippi^r^  Sta. 


.State. 


\^ 
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VennsyXvania  Farmer 


Noveinbor   4 


1915. 


-her    4,    1916. 


Guest  Towels  for  Christmas 


These  are  always  acceptable,  these  lit- 
tle towels  that  are  easier  to  wash  and 
iron  than  the  big  towels.  And  they 
arc   easy  to  make. 

Towel  with  Crochet  Ends 

To  make,  turn  a  very  narrow  edge  at 
each  end  and  baste  firmly. 

Upper  Edge. — 'Double  crochet  (dc) 
along  entire  width;  chain  (ch)  3,  turn. 
(Ist  Row)  Skip  2,  del  in  next  st,  ch  1, 
skip  1,  dc  1  in  next  st,  ch  3,  skip  2, 
single  crochet  (sc)  1  in  next  st;  ch  3, 
and  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

Lower  Edge. — Dc  along  edge  as  in 
upper  row,  ch  5,  turn.   (2d  Row)    Skip 

2,  dc  1  in  next  st.  This  forms  the  first 
mesh.  Now  *  th  2,  skip  2,  dc  1  in  next 
St.     Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row,  ch 

3,  turn. — (3d  Row)  Dc  3  in  first  mesh, 
ch  2,  *  skip  1  mesh,  treble  crochet  (tc) 

1  in  next  mesh,  ch  2  and  repeat  until 
there  are  five  te  and  4  spaces  in  the 
same  mesh.  Ch  2,  skip  1  mesh  (m),  dc 
4  in  next  m,  ch  2,  ar.d  repeat  from  * 
to  end  of  row. — (4th  Row)  Ch  4,  turn 
and  *  8C  2  in  first  space;  repeat  in  next 

2  spaces,  ch  4,  1  slip-stitch  in  top  of 
last  sc,  2  sc  in  next  3  spaces,  ch  4 
and  repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

Embroidered   Design   Above   Crochet 

Edge 

Crochet  Edge. — Insert  hook  in  edge  of 

towel   and   chain    (ch)    4  stitches,   skip 

the  width  of  1   stitch   (st)   and  double 

crochet  (dc)  1  in  next  st;  ch  1,  skip  1, 


5th  Row. — Sc  1  over  Ist  chain,  de  10 
over  same  ch.  Repeat  over  each  ch  to 
I'lid  of  row. 

Hth  Row. — *  Ch  7,  catch  back  to  4th 
stitch  to  form  a  picol;  eh  7.  Repeat; 
ch  3,  sc  3  in  top  of  scallop.  Repeat 
from  *  around  row.  Slip  to  center  of 
first  loop. 

7th  Row.—*  Ch  14,  sc  1  between  pi- 
cots  in  2d  loop.  /  Repeat  from  *  to  end 
of  row. 

8th  Row. — Sc  16  over  each  loop 
around  entire  edge.  Buttonhole  the  me- 
dallion to  material,  then  cut  away  ma- 
terial underneath. 

Crochet  Edge. — Turn  a  narrow  hem 
and  dc  along  entire  end. — (1st  Row)  Ch 
~),  skip  2,  dc  1  in  next  stitch;  *  eh  2, 
skip  2,  dc  1  in  next.  Repeat  from  * 
to  end  of  row. — (2d  Row)  Ch  1,  turn, 
dc  5  in  first  space;  *  sc  1  in  next  stitch, 
dc  5  in  same  space.  Repeat  from  *  to 
end  of  row. 

The  embroidered  design  is  simple  and 
easily  worked.  A  monogram  or  single 
initial  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  me- 
dallion if  desired. — Gracia  Shull. 


ed  this  way,  and  the  maline  Is  prac- 
tically invisible.  Three  of  these  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  little  hat  give  it  an 
of    distinction    that    the    fourtcen- 


air 

year-old  finds  perfectly  satisfactory. 

After  that  we  covered  a  grown-up's 
hat  crown  with  cotton  wadding,  split, 
and  fuzzy  side  up.  This  we  sprinkled 
liberally  with  raveled  scraps,  then  gave 
a  covering  of  irridescent  maline — the 
kind  that  scintillates  with  a  jeweled  ap- 
pearance, and  the  effect  is  a  fairy  vis 
ion. — Mrs.  Nina  W 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


THANKSGIVING  DINNER 
PROSPECTS 


SOME  CLOTHING  SUGGESTIONS 


Home  Tinting  and  Dyeing 


In  every  house  there  are  probably 
some  waste  materials  that  may  be  used 
for  dyeing.    Lack  of  suitable  dyestufFs 


TOWEL  WITH  PLAIN  CROCHETED  ENDS.    2.  TOWEL  WITH  EMBROIDERED 

AND  CROCHETED  END. 


dc  1  in  next;  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

2d  Row. — Ch  3,  dc  3  in  first  space,  de 
2  in  next  2  spaces,  ch  4,  skip  1  apace, 
single  crochet  (sc)  1  in  next  space,  ch 
4,  sc  1  in  same  place;  ch  4,  skip  1  space, 
dc  2  in  next  3  spaces,  ch  4.  Repeat  to 
end  of  row  with  chains  and  doubles. 

3d  Row. — Ch  3,  turn,  dc  1  on  each  of 
next  4  dc;  ch  4,  skip  1  ch,  sc  1  over 
center  ch;  ch  4,  4  dc  over  next  4  dc, 
skipping  first  dc;  ch  4,  ac  1  over  center; 
ch  4.    Repeat  to  end  of  row. 

4th  Row. — Ch  3,  turn,  dc  1  on  each  of 
next  3  dc;  ch  4,  sc  1  over  ch;  ch  4,  sc  1 
over  next  ch;  ch  4,  skip  1  dc;  dc  1 
over  next  2  dc.     Repeat  to  end  of  row. 

5th  Row. — Ch  3,  turn,  dc  1  over  each 
of  next  2  dc.  Form  4  ch  loops  4  times, 
as  in  previous  row;  dc  1  between  next 
2  dc.    Repeat  to  end  of  row. 

6th  Row. — Ch  3,  turn,  dc  1  over  first 
dc;  ch  4,  sc  1  in  first  loop;  ch  4,  sc  1  in 
next  loop;  ch  4.  Repeat  to  end  of  row. 
This  completes  the  crochet  edge. 

The  embroidered  design  is  not  difficult 
for  the  beginner  to  attempt.  A  mono- 
gram may  be  embroidered  directly  over 
the  design  if  desired,  or  a  single  initial 
may  be  worked  in  the  exact  center  in 
place  of  the  floweret  Finish  other 
end  of  towel  with  narrow  hem  neatly 
hemstitched  or  with  solid  double  cro- 
chet edge. 

With  Crochet  Medallion  and  Edge 

Medallion.  —  Crocliet  a  chain  of  6 
stitches  and  join  to  form  a  ring.  Ch  ."'. 
and  dc  20  into  the  ring;  fasten  end  of 
each  row  with  1  slip-stitch. 

2d  Row. — Ch  5,  skip  1  and  dc  1  in 
next  fit;  *  ch  3,  skin  1,  dc  1  in  next 
stitch.  Repeat  from  *  until  there  arc  9 
dc,  the  first  ch  of  5  and  10  spaces;  join. 


since  the  war  began  has  been  felt  more 
or  less  by  most  of  us.  One  may  make 
use  of  many  makesThifts,  some  of  them 
producing  most  excellent  results.  The 
dye  in  artificial  flowers,  especially  the 
old  ones  which  may  have  contained  some 
particularly  excellent  coloring,  is  not 
to  be  despised.  An  old  red  rose  boiled 
lip  in  a  pint  of  water  produced  for  me 
a  beautiful  and  lasting  pink,  or,  used 
sparingly-,  the  popular  flesh  color. 

Laces  may  be  retinted  from  tissue  or 
crepe  paper  in  the  yellow  or  brownish 
shades  if  the  paper  is  soaked  in  hot 
water  for  a  while,  then  squeezed  so  as 
to  subtract  all  the  color.  Pale  yellow, 
cream  and  ecru  shades  may  be  obtained 
this  way.  Some  bright  blue  paper,  not 
the  tissue  paper  in  this  case,  was  treat- 
ed as  above  described,  and  made  a  love- 
ly baby  blue  shade  for  rejuvenating  a 
child's  faded  blue  chambray  dress.  A 
little  powdered  alum  was  added  to  this 
novel  blueing  to  set  the  color,  alum  be- 
ing a  common  mordant  or  dry-setting 
medium.  Anything  that  is  not  fast 
color  can  ba  used  to  good  advantage  for 
retinting  and  redyeing,  and  many  excel- 
lent   results    can    be    obtained.      Fast 


Many  times  at  Thanksgiving  we  feel 
that  the  turkey,  generally  considered 
the  fowl  for  that  day,  is  too  expensive. 
Wo  can  get  a  good  price  for  them  in 
the  market  and  home  table  must  have 
something  else.  Plain  stewed  chicken 
is  good,  but  farmers  have  it  so  much 
that  it  is  not  a  luxury  and  will  not 
serve  so  well  to  distinguish  that  day's 
dinner  as  we  would  like. 

But  roast  goose  or  duck  is  not  an 
everyday  dish,  and  most  probably  can 
be  had.  One  should  remember  that 
these  fowls  are  rather  greasy,  and  that 
the  filling  for  them  should  not  contain 
so  much  butter  nor  be  as  moist  as  that 
for  the  dryer  fowls.  Dry  bread  crumibs, 
browned  delicately  in  the  oven  and 
slightly  moistened  with  melted  butter, 
seasoned  with  sage  and  salt  and  pepper 
are  fine,  and  without  any  moistening  at 
all  added  when  stuffed  into  the  fowl  the 
dressing  will  be  sufficiently  moist  when 
served.  Serve  with  these  stronger  fowls 
apple  sauce  made  of  tart  apples  and 
flavored  with  a  little  cinnamon. 

The  old-stand-by,  cranberries,  makes 
the  table  look  pretty,  and  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  cook  them  down  well  and 
mold  into  cups,  each  one  having  his  in- 
dividual serving.  Many  women  rub 
them  thru  a  sieve,  but  I  like  them  cook- 
ed with  plenty  of  sugar  so  as  aimost  to 
candy  the  berries;  also  I  think  they 
look  nicer  this  way. 

If  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  guests 
why  not  have  a  roast  pig?  The  meat 
is  delicate  and  tender,  and  if  cooked 
slowly  with  a  dry  filling  enriched  with 
butter  it  is  fit  for  a  king.  Many  people 
think    it    is    a    rroasv 


ing  of  one's  dinner  should  suit  as  nei» 
ly  as  possible  the  tastes  of  the  gue,t 
but  it  should  be  well  balanced,  and  eas 
to  digest. 

We  are  realizing  more  and  more  that 
we  cannot  stand  it  to  load  our  stomac' 
with  rich  food;  and  that  if  we  eat  care 
fully  those  things  which  go  wp)]  j, 
gether  and  which  our  bodies  need  t 
keep  them  in  condition  we  are  savin 
ourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

After  such  a  meal  the  dessert  should 

Wallace,    Broome    be  light— a  gelatine  or  acid  fruit,  bat 

there   is  sure  to  be   complaint  on  thji 

day  if  the  old-time  pies  are  not  servej 

Mince  and  pumpkin  seem  to  be-  the  ti 
vorites  but  lemon  meringue  is  not  m 
heavy.  Ice  cream,  altho  it  may  ^i^. 
tain  rich  things,  is  more  easily  digcstej 
than  mince  pie. 

Even    without    the    turkey,  a  dinner 
carefully  prepared   may  be  so  cnjojfj 
as  not  to  notice  the  deficiency.    Malt« 
the    table    attractive    with    a   pumpkin 
hollowed    out    and    filled    with   shinisj 
apples  and  winter  pears,  clean  blue  anj 
white  grapes  and  oranges  and  the  roast 
pig  with  his  holiday  attire.     This  witli 
the  bright  red   of  the   cranberries  wlB 
make  a  beautiful   table   with  no  ovci- 
crowded    groaning-with-good-things  ap- 
pearance   that    promises    di;:;estive  dis- 
comfort.     Any    one    complaining  after 
such    a    dinner    that    he    has    not  had 
enough  surely  never  could  be  satisfied. 
Try  it  on  your  guests  this  year. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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Menu 

A  Thin  Vegetable  Soup 


Pickles 


Wafen 


Celery 

Roast  Pig  or  Duck 

Mashed  Potatoes      Creamed  Onions 

Apple  and  Nut  Salad 

Pnnipkin  Pie  or  Ice  Cream 

Coffee  Fruit  Nnt? 


TOWEL  WITH  CROCHET  MEDALLION.  EM- 
BROIDERY AND  CROCHET. 

failed  to  find  it  so.  A  supper  was  given 
of  roast  pigs  at  our  ahurch,  and  not  one 
of  those  pigs  was  greasy  when  served, 
but,  I  think,  the  tenderest  meat  I  ever 
ate.      This    is    very    good    vwirmed    up, 


Small  place  cards  made  from  ordinary 
white  name  cards  with  a  little  pij 
sketched  or  pasted  on  the  corner  and 
the  guest's  name  written  in  red  ink  are 
not  hard  to  make  and  will  add  to  thf 
interest  in  your  meal.  Th^^  menu  writ- 
ten in  the  same  red  ink  on  the  back  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  in  after  years  of 
the  time  when  roast  pig  took  the  plaef 
of  the  turkey  at  your  house. 

To  Prepare  Ptimpkln  for  Pies 

It  is  usually  quite  a  task  to  get  pump- 
kin or  squash  ready  for  pies.  If  the 
meat  but  I  have  following  method  is  used  much  time  will 
be  saved.  Instead  of  boiling  the  pump- 
kin, cut  it  into  large  pieces  and^et  it 
in  the  oven  for  several  hours.  The  heat 
''hould  not  be  too  intense  —  just  hnt 
onongh  to  cook  the  pumpkin  and  not 
liurn  the  shell  ton  much.  This  methoii 
dries  out  the  moisture  considerably  so 
that  when  it  is  taken  out  and  found  to 
be  soft  enough  to  mash,  it  is  not  at  all 
watery  and  will  pass  ihru  the  colandor 
easily.  One  needs  to  watch  the  pump- 
kin very  little  as  it  cooks,  if  the  firci* 
kept  moderate.— Mrs.  Effie  Paige  Loom 
is.  Delaware   Co.,  Pa. 


GIVING  YOUR  HOSTESS  A 
VACATION 


iShe    had    seated    herself    on    a 


shirt- 


colors  will  not  "«trip"  or  be  boiled  out    and  slices  fairly  well.    Be  sure  to  bring   waist  box  and  was  idly  watching  me » 

I   packed   my   trunk,    having   been  n" 

for    two    weeks- 


the    pig    to    the    table    whole,    with    a 

browned  sweet  potato  in  his  mouth  or  a  much-indulged    guest 

shiny  red   apple,  and  around  his  neck  Glancing  at  an  etching  of  Mark  Twai^ 

a   festoon    of  cranberries.  ^11  in  white  and  caressing  a  kitten,  sM 

We    always    think    of    Thanksgiving  smiled  as  she  remarked: 

time  as  one  when  every  kind  of  vege-  "That  man  voices  my  sentiments  W 

table    under    the    sun    is    served.      But  the  letter  when  he   claims  he  does  h" 

teen-year-old  is  dlflUcult.  Common  things    that  is  really  not  necessary;  in  fact,  it  best  work  in  the  mornings  while  still" 

do  not  please  her,  but  this  did:  We  col-    is  an  imposition  upon  the  cook  to  expect  bedroom  attire;  that  by  the  time  he  d»- 

lected  scraps  of  many-colored  silks  and    it,  and  a  still  worse  imposition  upon  the  tubbed  and  brushed  in  general,  he  " 


without  the  addition  of  chemicals,  thus 
destroying  their  use  for  retinting,  etc. 
Baveled-Scraps  Trimmioig 
The  fourteen-year-old  girl  wanted 
something  "Frenchy  and  different"  for 
a  hat  trimming.  The  hat  was  a  plain 
little  aflPair  of  black  velvet.     The  four- 


?d  Row.— Sc  1  in  Ist  space,  dc  7 


m 

to 


same   spac?.     Repeat  in  each   space 
end  of  row. 

4th  Row.— Ch  10,  •  sc  1  between  scal- 
lops in  previous  row,  eh  10.  Repeat 
from  •  nroiind  row, 


satins  and  brocades  containing  metal- 
esceiit  effects,  and  raveled  them  to 
threads.  These  we  encased  in  rounds 
of  black  maline  ajid  sewed  them  up  to 
look  like  balls,  or  pompons.  The  flossy, 
shimmery  things  with  here  and  there  a 
gold  and  silver  thread  arc  unique  and 


stomachs.    Three  vegetables  besides  po-  brushed  away  the  best  of  the  day.   ^ ' 

tatoes  are  enough  for  any  one,  and  these  if  one  might  revel  in  a  morning's  en.io.T- 

should  be  chosen  so  that  they  are  not  menti     Brushing  the  liair;  lying  in'"* 

all  starchy  or  all   greens.     Mashed  po-  early  cool  in  the  hammock  with  a  f*''" 

tatoes  and   creamed  onions  are  a  good  ite  book;  sitting  in  a  shaded  room  wi 

choice.     Lettuce  and  tomatoes  may  be  the  bit  of  embroidery.     What  vaca*'* 

put  together  and  served  as  a  salad,  or  could  equal  it?    We  can  not  find  time 


.    t  hills,  "to  enjoy  the  peace  and 
„iet  of  our  own  homes! 
*" ,  stopped  short. 
..VViU  it  inconvenience  you,"  I  broke 


in  ou 


„  her  dreamy  mood,  "to  have  me 
'"  "'in  with  you  for  another  week!  Not 
'*■""'  gt,"  I  hurriedly  protested,  "but 
*"tbe  one  to   make  your   dream  come 


I" 


That  weekl     Will  we  ever  forget  itf 

r  assumed  all  charge,  allowing  her  to 

the  dishes,  set  the  table,  and  a  few 

ther  minor  details  that  visiting  guests 

erform,  i"  tiie  belief  that  wo  are  as- 

^sting.     I   was   hostess,    she    was    my 

'nest  '  Never  have  I  enjoyed  a  week 's 

iacation  as  I  did  when  giving  it  to  an- 

"'it's  a  long,  long  way  thru  the  sum- 
mer months  to  the  busy  housewife.  Is 
there  not  some  one  who  can  carry  out 
this  way  of  allowing  an  overtired  hos- 
tess the  blessed  privilege  of  being  an  in- 
dulged guest  in  her  own  pleasant  home! 
^Louise  White  Watson,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


able  prices.  They  are  very  handy  for 
places  where  most  of  your  walking  and 
standing  are  done,  and  they  can  bo 
easily  moved  if  necessary.  They  do 
not  curl  up  readily,  and  so  do  not  need 
to  be  tacked  down.  These  rugs  cost 
from  60  cents  for  a  '.\  by  :«  fcft  size  up 
to  $4.80  for  a  6  by  12  feet  rug.  Then 
there  are  the  two-piece  rugs,  which 
make  it  much  easier  to  handle  the  large 
size;  the  pieces  match  nicely  and  lie 
flat.  These  rugs  come  in  very  pretty 
patterns.) 

YARN   AND   PIECE   DYEING 


PENN   STATE  WOMEN  STUDENT'S 
liOAN  FUND 


Women  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  announce  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  loan  fund  for  girls 
studying  at  the  college.  The  board  of 
trustees  has  approved  the  project,  and 
the  fund  will  be  made  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  available 
only  to  girls  in  the  senior,  junior  and 
sophomore  classes.  The  loans  will  be 
based  on  the  direct  need  of  the  student, 
her  scholarship  and  her  general  attitude 
toward  the  college. 


QdOutiaibeCM 


STORING  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS 


Much  of  the  loss  in  vegetables,  roots 
and  tubers  is  due  to  the  activities  of 
bacteria  and  fungi.  There  are  several 
contributing  factors:  (1)  The  crop  may 
^,e  diseased  when  it  is  stored;  (2)  the 
temperature  of  the  cellar  may  be  too 
high;  (3)  the  cellar  may  be  damp;  (4) 
the  cellar  may  be  contaminated  by  dis- 
ease in  previously  stored  stock. 

Apples  and   vegetables  like    cabbage 
and  the  root  crops  keep  best  when  stor- 
ed under  fairly  moist  conditions,  with 
some  ventilation  and  a  low  temperature. 
A  few   vegetables,   as    sweet    potatoes 
and   squash,  keep  better  in  a  dry    atmos- 
phere  at   a    temperature    of    about    50 
degrees.    White  potatoes  require  a  fair- 
ly dry  atmosphere   and   a   temperature 
.slightiv  above   freezing.     Do  not  store 
these   crops   in    a    cellar    that    has    not 
been  thorolv   cleaned   out.      A   coat   of 
whitewash  is  advised  if  the  walls  will 
retain   it.     Corrosive    sublimate    or   bi- 
,  chloride  of  mercury,   one   pint   lu   1,000 
'  parts  of  water,   may   be    sprayed    over 
walls,    ceilings    and    floors    or    applied 
with  a  sponge  or   cloth.     This   solution 
should  be   used   in   a    wooden    or    glass 
pontainer  as  it   will  "orrode  metal.     It 
is  poisonous  and  should  be  labelled  and 
kept  in  a  safe  place.  —  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  Experiment  Station. 


Housewives  should  know  the  differ- 
ence between  yarn-dyed,  piece-dyed  and 
printed  materials,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  laundering  quality 
of  materials  and  garments.  Extension 
Circular  No.  48,  prepared  by  Miss  Jaue 
Newcomb,  assistant  in  home  economics 
extension  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  contains  some  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  this  particular.  This  circular 
is  free.  Ask  State  College  to  send  you 
a  copy. 

If  the  dyeing  is  done  in  the  yarn  the 
dye  more  easily  penetrates  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  fiber  than  if  the  dyeing  is 
done  after  the  material  is  woven.  Ging- 
hams and  kindergarten  cloths  have 
stripes  and  checks  of  different  colors 
woven  in  them,  hence  are  yarn  dyed. 
They  therefore  hold  color  well.  True 
chambray  has  a  white  filling  thread 
and  a  colored  warp  which  shows  that 
it  is  a  yarn-dyed  material.  Dark  gala- 
tea,  all  one  color,  sometimes  shows  very 
plainly  that  it  is  piece-dyed.  If  the 
threads  are  separated,  white  or  lighter 
spots,  which  the  dye  failed  to  reach 
/when  the  material  was  put  into  it,  are 
often  seen. 

Printed  materials  in  most  cases  hold 
their  color  the  shortest  time.  The  figure 
is  stamped  on  the  material  after  it  is 
woven  and  in  some  cases  very  lightly 
stamped.  Calico,  percale  and  figured 
lawn  are  the  most  common  printed  ma- 
terials. In  buying  such  materials  it  is 
well  to  examine  the  wrong  side  to  see 
whether  the  figure  is  well  stamped  thru. 


PENNSYliVANIA       FAEMEE       PATTEENS 

Be  sure  to  givo  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  l.e^in- 
ning  of  each  descript;ion.  We  will  not  )>e  re- 
.s.I>onsilj.le'  for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  i>atterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-63  South 
Third  Street,  Phdladelphia,  Pa. 

186;{.  —  Ladies'  One-Piece  Dress.  — 
Cut  in  6  sizes:  ;U,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches,  bust  measure.  It  requires  6J 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size.     Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1535. — Ladies'  Overall  Apron. — Cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  6i  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1639._Girl3'  Dress.— Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.     Size   6   requires 


Don't  «o  out  through  the  enow,  cold,  elush  or 
nasty  weather  to  the  old  unhealthy.  unBuni--i 
tary  open  privy.  Let  the  chil-  '     "   " 

drenjadicsortheold  folks  en-  ■!  \\\  f. 
joy  the  comfort  and  conven-  U  1  M 
ience  of  a  warm,  cleAi, odorless  S2ij_ 
sanitary  indoor  closet.  '  1 

WOLVERINp 
Chemical  Toilat  ISm 

protects   your  health,  eavoa   your 
y  money.  Pays  for  iUulf  many  timca 

in  a  year.  No  water,  bcwit  or  ct-sd- 

pool.     Endorsed  by  health 

officials.  No  more  coughH, 
1  colds,   lumbago,   rheuma- 

tigm  or  iieuralKiB   caused 
1  by  unnecessary   exposure. 

No  more  biff  doctor  bills. 
I  Easy  to  install.    Ct.8t»  less 

than  a  cent  a  day  upkeep. 

Send  today  for  cataloK  and 

name  of  nearest  dealer.  A 

postal  will  do.  ^ 

Dall  t\m\  ^odMOts  Co..  630lWaln  «t..lan«lng. 


CANNING  APPLES  FOB  PIES 


THE  KITCHEN  PLOOR 

The  three  requirements  of  a  kitchen 
floor  are  that  it  be  easy  to  clean,  easy 
to  work  upon  and  within  one's  means. 
The  least  expensive  floor  for  the  kitchen 
IB  the  painted  floor.  A  fairly  service- 
able floor  may  be  secured  by  applying 
several  coats  of  dock  paint,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  any  point  to  which 
shipping  is  done,  says  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

A  hardwood  floor  is  most  easily  clean- 
ed but  it  is  hard  to  work  upon.  Strips 
of  rubber  matting  placed  where  most 
working  and  standing  is  done  will  make 
a  hardwood  floor  more  comfortable  to 
work  upon. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  and 
'omfort  linoleum    is    the    best    kitchen 
floor  covering.     Linoleum   may  now  be 
purchased  in  a  variety  of  widths.     Un- 
less a  kitchen  is  of  very  unusual  size, 
therefore,  the  linoleum  may  be  laid  with- 
out seams  and  cemented  down  so  that  no 
dust  can  collect  under  it.     It  should  be 
brought  up   on    the    side    wall,   also    in 
»ueh  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  place 
^or  dust  to  collect  at   the  point  where 
fifor  and  baseboard  meet.     Inlaid  linol- 
Pum  is  warranted  for  twenty  years.     It 
"lay  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  to 


*-  per  square  yard. 

(Editorial  Note.— Linoleum  rugs  in 
'^anoiis  shapes  and  sizes  and  patterns 
*re  now  made  and  sold  at  very  reason- 


In  Pennsylvania  State  College  Exten- 
sion Circular  44,  "The  Preservation  of 
Fruits  and  VegetaWes,"  Miss  Pearl  Mc- 
Donald, in  charge  of  home  economics  ex- 
tension at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, gives  the  following  directions  for 
canning  apples  for  pies: 

Use  second  grade  of  windfalls  or  culls. 
Wash,  core,  pare  and  remove  all  decayed 
or   injured   spots.     Slice  apples  quickly 
into  a  basin  containing  slightly  salted 
cold    water    (about    1    teaspoon    to    the 
gallon)   to  keep  them  from  discoloring. 
Then  lift  from  the  cold  water  and  pack 
in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans.     Add  one  cup- 
ful of  hot,  thin  syrup  of  about   IS   per- 
cent density  to  each  quart  of  fruit   (18 
percent  syrup  is  made  by  using  3  cups  of 
sugar  to  2  cups  of  water,  and   heating 
only  to  the  boiling  point,   which  makes 
a  thin  syrup).     If  using  glass  cans,  put 
on   rubbers  and   screw  on   tops  loosely, 
but  do  not  seal  completely.    If  using  tin 
cans,    cap   and    tip,   sealing   completely. 
Sterilize  12   minutes   in  hot   water  bath 
in   wash  boiler  or   other   similar   home- 
made  outfit;    10    mrnutes    in   hot   water 
seal   outfit;    fi    minutes  under  5   pounds 
steam  pressure;  4  minutes  in  aluminum 
pressure  cooker.     Remove  jars,  tighten 
covers,   invert  to   cool   and   test   joints. 
Wrap  in  paper  and  store. 

This  filling  may  be  used  for  pies  in 
the  same  way  as  fresh  apples,  except 
that  the  syrup  must  be  poured  oflT  and 
less  sugar  should  be  used.  Since  the 
apples  have  been  cooked,  only  enough 
heat  is  needed  to  cook  the  crust,  and  to 
warm  the  apples  thru.  Pies  made  of 
canned  aiq'les  may  be  baked  in  7  inin 
utes. 


COFFEE 


$1 


RETAILERS' 
30c  QUALITY 

Direct  Irom  Wholesaler.   Fresh  oil  the  Roaster 

5  LBS.       FOR 

Bean  or  Ground 
OoliverMl  froo  within  SCO  mllM  byparcel  po»t 
10  LBS.  DELIVERED   FREE    1000   MILES 

SattofactJon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

Park  Placo  &  Wathlnfton  St.  Now.Yorh 

E8TABLI8IIEU  76   VEAR3 


.^TV^RF^STiTfiHT 


Positively  the  cbMpest  and  ■tronsratUsbt  on  earth. 
Used  In  tneTj  country  on  the  alobe.  Hake*  mnd 
bums  lu  own  bu-  CaaUno  ehaJirtmi  Clean  »nd 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Ovi-r  200  styles.  100  to 
24MX)  Candls  Power  FuUy  Guaranteed  Write  for 
cmtalos.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 
461  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


k  Dandy  Camera 


.ij  yards  of  44-inch  material,  with  li 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  bolero 
and  collar.    Price,  10  cents. 

Ig75._^irl3'  Coat  Suit.— Cut  iu  4 
sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years,  and  re- 
quires 4J  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
a  12-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


35  Dollars 

8U  bulea.  rMerroU.  HIsb  Cloa- 
•t.  Oven  20 1  30  loebea.  direct 
tram  tb«  fMtorr.  trelgbt  paid, 
■ate  (]ellTer7fuaraDt«ed.iuoD- 
•7  baek  If  not  tatlafaetory. 
8*1x1   ror  oatalog   now. 

The  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 

ISOak  BtTMt.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Dress  Goods  —  Wholesale   Prices 


Buy  direct  wive  dealern  profit.  All  styles.  qunlltleH 
Write  for  prlct-«  A  HUinples  of  any  material  desired 
A.  I..  BOWE.S  &  CO.,  Blnahamton,  N    Y- 


The  PREMO  JR.  MODEL  B,  is  a  well 
made,  substantial,  reliable  camera  in  every 

Tlus  camera  loads  and  unloads  in  day- 
light with  the  Premo  Film  Pack  of  12 
txposures.  It  makes  pictures  2  1-4x3  1-4 
inches,  and  the  negatives  are  such  quality 
that  excellent  enlargements  can  be  'r>«de 

from  them.  „       ^      ...i.         *   * 

The  instrument  is  fitted  with  an  auto- 
matic shutter,  which  works  Jor  both  time 
and  "  snap  shot  "  exposures,  and  the  best 
trrade  of  single  achromatic  lens  that  can 
be  obtained.  It  has  two  finders,  one  for 
verticle,  the  other  for  horizontal  pictures, 
in  fact,  it  is  as  well  equipped  a  camera  as 
could  be  wished  lor  in  the  box  type.  It 
will  produce  first-class  reBult.s  in  all  ordi- 
narv  amateur  pbotograpbu-  work,  such  as 
snap  shots  in  good  light,  time  exposures, 
home  portraits,  landscape  and  street  pho- 
tography, and  tbe  like.  '«■ 

This  camera  is  unusually  simple  to  load 
and  operate.  A  complete  book  of  instruc- 
tions IS  included  with  each  o'le,  and  even 
a  sobool  hoy  withovt  experience  can  make 
good  pietures  with  the  MODHI.  B  PIIEMO 
JUNIOR  witliin  half  an  hour  after  getting 
the  camera.     Class  B.     Premium  No.  4. 

Given  as  a  reward  for  securing  four  sub- 
scriptions to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  1 
year  at  500  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261-61   So  ,  3rd  St  ,    Phila.,  Pa. 


HOOSIEREEFREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  80  d»y»  Uy.  no  matter 
wher/you  live.  Show  your  friendB.  Send. thaik  lit 
our  eipcnw  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep 't.  Hundreds 
of  thoGwinds  in  daily  u«e.  Perfect  bakei^  efRcient 
heateri.  made  of  hi,h  ^rado  '"»'«'""'•  ^""'''"'J' 
flnished.  smooth  desVn.  Ruarantccd  for  years  Dy 
ourTwoMiliioD  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  ywt  dealer  to  yhow  yoa  "fOOSIEn"  Stove, 
•nd  Raneea.  Write  for  our  biK  free  book  ahowintr 
photojrrapha  deaoribinK  larRe  a«8orlment  of  aitei  ana 
Sepi«THi  of  cast  and  ateel  ranires.  cast  rooka.  soft  and 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  burnera  to  "«'*<•»'»• 
explainioK  our  free  trial  offer  Send  postal  todsy 
Write  name  and  addrcHs  plainly.    No  oUigrat.ona. 

NOOMKII  STOVE  COMPANY 
1S2    fttMca*.  MURiON.  INDIANA 


^ 


f 


pretty.    The  colors  are  wonderful  mass-    serve  an  apple  and  nut  salad.  The  choos-   she  continued  witfe  9,  f«r-a^''fly  1""^  *'jj 


r 


li 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


Grange 


TIOGA  POMONA  LEADS  IN  DAIRY- 
MEN'S ORGANIZATION 


November  4,  i^y^ 

continue  in  control  of  tho  movem 
and  was  instructed  to  issue  caij.  . 
(lairj'men  in  Tioga  County  to  meet ' 
the  various  Grange  Halls  designatej- 
the  call  to  complete  the  work  of  j. 
ganization. — J.  K.  C. 


POMONA    AT    LEWISBEERY 


>osit^^  *  Warm  Feet  Mean 
More  Work  and  Comfort 

When  you're  out  in  this  cold  weather,  wading  through 
snow  and  slush,  don't  forget  to  wear  Durable  Durham 
Fleece-Lined  Hosiery.  You  can  do  your  day's  work  and  the 
chores  without  getting  cold  feet.  The  fleece  keeps  the  warm 
in  and  the  cold  out.  But  don't  stop  with  yourself.  Buy 
Durable  Durham  Fleece-Lined  Hosiery  for  everybody  in  the 
family  and  they'll  get  more  warmth  and  longer  wear. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

I'OR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  built  to  stand  rough  wear  and  strain,  because  it 
is  made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest. 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  reinforced ; 
the  tops  are  knit  on  to  stay;  the  fit  never 
changes,  and  the  famous  Durham  Dyes  give  fast, 
sanitary  colors.  The  Mrs.  will  realize  these  su- 
periorities because  she'll  have  less  darning  work. 

The  storekeeper  sells  Durable  Durham  Hosier]/ 
for  10,  J  S  and  2S  cents.    When  you  are  there 
look  at  the  2S-cent Mercerized, Durable 
Durham  Hosiery. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


The  special  session  of  Tioga  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  No.  30  met  in  their 
hall  in  Wellsboro,  Friday  afternoon, 
October  20.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  1.30  P.  M.  with  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Snover  presiding,  who  stated 
that  the  session  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ment of  the  dairymen  of  Tioga  County 
on  the  advisability  of  organizing  a 
Dairymen's  League  in  Tioga  County. 
Mr.  Snover  announced  that  the  meeting 
was  open  to  all  and  invited  all  present 
who  were  interested  in  dairy  produc- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  He 


York  County  Pomona  met  at  Lewit 
berry   on    Saturday,   October  I4,    cji 
general   use   of  gasoline   driven  trucb 
for  hauling  large  numbers  of  people  tt 
a  low  price  to  such  meetings  is 
much  to   the   attendance.     This 
to  have  quite  a  good  attendance 

The  meeting  opened  with  music,  ajj 
prayer  by  Rev.  Wilson.  The  addresjof 
welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  Shuey.  J(, 
Shuey  is  known  as  the  "Potato  Kin.-i 
of  this  section  and  is  one  of  the  kinj 
of  men  much  needed  now  at  the  hetj 
of    our    agricultural    affairs.    He  ij  | 


MMLTHIS  COIiPOM  NOW 


.  I  understand  (despite  War's  I 
increase  in  price)  you  have  low  J 
contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 
wire steel  fencing.  So  send 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 
ing 16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.) 


Name... 
Address 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  •  Order  House  of  the  East 
607  Waldcn  Ave.,     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Letz  Sell  Sharpening  Plates 


Kunninsr 
^      empty  doig  not   in- 
^     jure  tnctn— ai-tually  puti,     , 
f  onaneilee.    Une  Bit  of  Letz   ^ 
,' plates  willfirrind  1000 to 3000 
biiBh«U— oDtlastS  to6  B  11  ordi- 
nary plates.    Silent  runnins  fu 
■elfaliKniner.    Letz  Kriii.ls  all  irra.,. 
and  forage  crops  fine  as  dust  in  one 
grinding— ear  corn,   snapped    corn, 
oata,   wheat,    alfalfa,     clover,    etc. 
Make  your  own  appetir.inj;  combina- 
tion stock  foods  and  save  fifty  per 
.cent  waste  in  feeding  roiiKhane. 
10  days  fr«a  triiil.    Valuable 
r  eedintf  Hof)k  mailed  free. 
LETZ  MFQ.  COMPANY 
23  East  St.,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 


K^^ 


'.Wonflerful    Money   Saving 
I  Fence  Book.  Over  150Htylea.;  13 
'Oktes-Steel  Post^-UarbWlre,' 


FROM  FACTORV-FIKIQHT  PAID 

ill  bMTT  DOUBLE  OALTAMIZEB  WIKIS.  13a 
par  rod  op.  (>«t  f  rM  Book  and  SampU  to  UtI 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 

121  •        •       .Ctovstentf,  Ohia 


=  "The  Best"  = 


AGENTS  .WANTED 

fnr  our  Independent  hollow-wiro 
llKhtltiR  Rysiema  tor  homes, 
Btores,  iMibllc  buildings,  etc. 
UHecomnioiiKaflollne.  best  and 
cbcjipcst   lllunilnatluD    kiiowa. 

AKRON  UGHTING  SYSTEMS 

are  mfst  Improve*!,  simplMt  and 
safest  of  all.  Shed  a  cltar.  soft. 
Iiright  Ilgtit  of  high  candle  power. 
Alw  cnmplete  line  of  portable  end 
street  lamps,  and  lanterns.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Our  Agenry  Propoeition 
cannot  he  beat,  txcluslve  terril'.ry. 
AocnlS-  outfit.  '•'^'"'»«>"'«^k   for  catalog  and  term^ 

Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co.  f   626*S.  IllHh  St.,1Akron,0' 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Alt  youT  dealer  or  terile  tu  fo, 
fr^ermokleiarut     tamplen. 


Pa.    = 


-•    C.  8.  CIARIIKT  r  A  HON  CORP.   Phlla. 
»  22  Kn.  Marslmll  Htreet 

nHimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit? 


Onrable.  Powerfnl.  Rdiable.  Maa- 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uwca  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  j<  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Mbitthm  Trlml.  Km»y  Tmrmt.  Size* 
IH  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Ouarantaa.  Most  practical  englna 
ever  bailt.        Enirlne  book   free.       A  Pontal  brinsa  It. 

THK  OTTAWA  MANUPACTURINQ  CO., 
1901   Hint  Straat,  OTTAWA,  KANSAtb 


TROY  GRANGE], HALL,  BRADFORD  COUNTY.  PA. 


then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  H. 
Hoblyor,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Dairy- 
iiitMi's  Committee,  appointed  by  Po- 
moHa  Grange  at  tlie  September  session. 
Mr.  Roblyer  briefly  outlined  the  pres- 
ent milk  situation  and  then  called  for 
a  general  discussion.  Mr.  Perry,  Coun- 
ty Farm  Agent,  read  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  adopted  by  the  Chester 
County  dairymen.  Announcement  was 
made  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Tioga  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
held  that  forenoon  a  resolution  was 
adfiptLvl  j)ledging  the  support  of  the 
Farm  Bun>au  in  this  dairymen's  league 
movement.  Delegates  from  various 
parts  of  the  county  reported  that  in 
their  sections  the  sentiment  was  unani- 
mous for  organization.  A  rising  vote 
was  called  favoring  organizing  and  not 
a  disaeiiting  vote  was  found  among  the 
.KM)    dairymen    present. 

The  following  resolution  was  then 
adopted; 

"Resolved  —  that  Tioga  County 
Dairymen  organize  under  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen's  League  and  that  a 
request  be  made  for  an  organizer  to 
.i.ssist  in  the  formation  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Tioga  County."  The  committee 
appointed  by  Pomona  was  retained    'o 


worker  and   a   thinker.     We  have  t« 
many  of  the  talking  and  writing  kinii 

The    response   was   by   C.   H.  6ro«. 

Why  every  farmer  should  be  a  granf 
er"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Etter.  Mr 
Etter  belongs  to  the  same  class 
talkers  as  Mr.  Shuey  and  he  discu?«^ 
his  subject  with  the  strong  comn»» 
sense  for  which  he  is  noted  and  recei' 
cd  close  attention. 

Music   by   a  male   quartette. 

Select  reading  by  Faify  Ginn. 

Dr.  Franklin  Mengcs  spoke  on  tli( 
dairy  question.  Milk  and  the  P"« 
thereof  is  just  now  the  most  discusa^ 
siilbject  before  the  farmers  of  ^^^ 
Btate.  The  milk  cojisumera  of  o" 
large  cities  have  for  so  long  a  tin' 
been  getting  their  milk  at  their  o«« 
l»rice,  which  has  nearly  always  bef" 
below  the  cost  of  production,  that  no* 
when  even  the  milk  man  asks  a  pf"' 
for  his  work  it  becomes  excitin? 
There  is  groat  need  for  a  large  amo""' 
of   common   sense   in    this   direction. 

A  solo  by  Rev.  Wilson   followed. 

An  address  on  Fruit  Growing  **■' 
given  by  I^.  E.  Hartman  and  an  ad^^f* 
by  Prof.  Louek.H,  of  Red  Lion.  AW 
'^'le  closing  exercise  of  music  therf "" 
4   -I'^^er  iirbicta   '     becoming  more  ^^ 


j^ovefflber  4,   1916. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


19-739 


♦ifnl  after  every  meeting.  There  The  grange  has  fitted  up  for  a  hall 
'°"t  cted  meeting'in  the  evening  at  a  building  which  at  one  time  was  used 
Teh  th"  e  were  eleven  initiations,  as  a  butter  creamery,  near  the  vxl  age 
:J  grange  is  not  declining  any  in  this  of  Cambridge,  and  is  a  very  comfort- 
f/alfty  but,  on  the   contrary,  is  mak-    able    and    pleasant,    as    well    as    con 

'   commendable  progress.-D.  P.  For-    venient,  place  for  moet.ng. 
^°'*  Literary   programs    are    arranged    by 

"'^'  the   Worthy   Lecturer    for   every   mcet- 

rOBTY-FIBST  ANNIVEBSABY  Jng    and    prove    of    great    interest    and 

enjoyment   to   old   and  young. 

Cold  Point  Grange,  No.  606,  celebrat-  The  buying  and  selling  end  of  the 
d  its  forty^irst  anniversary,  Tuesday  grang.-  has  not  been  taken  up  to  any 
Waning  October  17,  at  "Maplehurst",  great  extent  as  yet,  but  will  be  con- 
Jhe  home  of  Brothf-r  and  Sister  Wernle.  aidered  in  the  near  future.  There  has  I 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  been  too  much  other  business  before 
Worthy  Master  Walter  T.  Rex,  and  the  grange  for  this  part  to  receive 
the  usual   routine    business   transacted,    very  much  consideration. — R.  C.  R. 

Two  candidates  were  instructed  in  the  ^ _ 

,1,   nf  the   first   and  second  degrees.  _..._„.„ 

Worth/  Dcpnt;   Seth   T.  Walton    wa,   HOW  COMFORT  CAME  TO  TATHEB 

present   and    examined    the   books   and  

made  the  usual  inspection.  The  meet-  ^^^  ^.^^^^  savers  nothing's  greater 
ing  was  then  given  in  charge  of  the  ^j^^^^  yonder  little  radiator,  that  keeps 
Lecturer.  my   shanty   warm;    while  it's   on   deck 

Brother  Joseph   Heacock   from   Edg-    ^^^  weather  agent  may  bring  along  his 
wood  Grange,  Bucks  (!ounty.  was  pros-    ^^^^^^  blamed  pageant— I  laugh  at  win- 
ent,  and  upon  request  told  the  patrons    ^^^    ^^^^.^^       ^1,^^    i    ^as    young    the 
about  his  herd  of  TTolstein  and  Gucrn-    ^,:^nteT  weather  made  all  sit  up  and  roar 
sey   dairy    cows.      He    supplies    Girard    together,  so  much  of  grief  is  brought; 
College   with    milk    and    his    cows    pro-    ^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^    j,ad   to   rustle,    and 
duce  about  1200  quarts  of  milk  a  day.    ^^^^  ^^^  morals,  mind,  and  muscle,  to 
He  also  is  a  rose  fancier  and  has  8,000    ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   v^^^^     j^    Autumn, 
rose    plants.      Brother    Humphrey    and    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^p^e  gusty,  we'd  pol- 
Brother     and     Sister     Buckman     from    .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^nd  rusty,  and  pack 
Bustleton  Grange,  Ph.ladelphia  County,    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^j^^  g^ed;    and    while    with 
were  present  and  gave  a  few  remarks.    ^^^^^    ^.p^^    ^^    ^^^g    fussing,    a    mile 


1  Have  Now  Made  it  Possible  for  Every 

Worthy,  Creditable  Man 

in  the  United  States  to 

^Buy  a   WITTE    En- 

^gine,  on  Practically 

\His  Own  Terms. 

— ED.  H.  WITTE. 


V 


/MONEY^ 
DOWN 

Easy  Paqmenis 
^  Bank  Deposit  i 
or  ^ 
CASHf^ 


Ui 


'i~~3 


Sister    Anna    Bisbing    gave    a    reading 
from  an  old  paper,   giving  an   account 


away  you'd  hear  us  cussing  enough  to 
raise  the  dead.     Oh,  comrade,  did  you 


from  an  oia   papii,   «"""«   "" raise  the  aeac.     vju,  euuii<iin^,  ...v»  j^.. 

of  an  anniversary  meeting  of  Cold  ^^^^  teeter  around  a  punk,  old-fash- 
Point  Grange  held  October  1874,  when  .^^^^  heater,  that  ate  up  elm  and  oakf 
Brother  Powell  Chfllds  was  Master.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  gyg^,  gentle  reader. 
The  High  Priest  of  Demeter  was  prcs-  p^^j^p^i  ;„  the  logs  of  birch  and  cedar, 
ent  at  that  anniversary.  „„til  your  back  was  broke?     No  wond- 

BTother  Richard  T.  Higison  from  Col-    ^^  paddy  was  a  snarler;  the  open  fire- 
wyn  was  present  and   gave  some  very    ^^^^^    .^    ^j^^   parlor    would    make    him 
interesting     remarks,     altho     in     good    ^^^^  ^^^  cough;   when  he  sat  there  to 
standing  he  had  not  attended  a  meet-    ^^^^  ^.^  gygtem,  a  streak  of  fire  flash- 
ing of  the   grange    for  fourteen  years.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  kissed  him,  and  burned  his 
The  "Bonny  Patron"  a  grange   paper    ^j^jg^g^g   ^ff      T^e    rooms    wherein    no 
started  when  the  grange  was  young  is    ^^^^^^  ^^^^   roaring   were    colder   than 
still  in  existence  and  was  written  and    ^^^^    waters   pouring  down    Greenland's 
read  by  the  Secretary.     The  only  four    ^^^^^^  j^jug.   ^ne  room  would  roast  us 
ch»«rter  members  that  are  living  and  in    ^^  ^,^^  opntpr,  and  when  thfl  next  room 
good    standing    were    present.      They    ^^  would  enter,  we'd  have  attacks  of 
are:    Elizabeth    K.    Styer,    William    B.    ^yjjjjg      rpjjg    stovepipes  evermore    were 
Richards,  Elma  B.  Conrad  and  Hannah    ^^j^^^jng^  ^ud  then  the  stoves  would  do 
Styer.  some    smoking    that    drove    us    out    of 

The  Literary  program  was  followed  ^^^^g.  ^^.i  ^g  would  stand  out  there 
by  a  banquet,  and  it  was  a  very  good  j^.^^gg^ing  and  saying  bitter  things  and 
one.  The  tables  were  very  artistically  g^gezing,  and  raising  frenzied  roars, 
decorated  with  crepe  paper,  candles  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^g  (.Ranged,  and  now  the 
and  dahlias.  A  large  center-piece^  com-  ^^j^^^^d  may  whoop  until  it  strains  its 
posed  solely  of  dahlias  formed  "41",  ^jj^^ard,  there's  comfort  in  my  home; 
the  number  of  years  the  grange  has  ,^^^^  brought  here  by  that  radiator; 
been  organized.     Seventy-five  attended    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  the  ''heater's"  crat- 


Take  Your  Choice— 
of  Payment  and 
Choice  ol  Engines- 
Gasoline  Gas,  or 
Kerosene,  Any  Size 
Up  to  22  H-P.    90  Days'  TrlaL    5  Year  Guarantee. 

r\NT  Y  a  hiir    successful  engine  factory,  making  thousands  of  engines 

that  I  can.    If  you  need  an  engine.  «.'l»'«'- Ke™««n«  <>;  J^^^^^  you  have  shop 

-Grinding-WoodSawinK--S,.raymK-Croam^^^  go  Your  Work-Prove  that  a 

machinery  tooperate--Try  a  WITTE  Enainc  90  Day^^^^ 

WITTE  Engine  is  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the  '"^'^'V'^- f.f  *' ^^^Vas  good  ten  or  twenty 
a  lot  of  money.  Your  WITTE  Engine  if  taken  care  of  ^' "Jf?, ^^f  j^^^^f  ^,t  20,  25  and  30 
years  from  now  as  the  day  you  start  it  Some  are  us  ng  WITTE  Engmes^uuw^ 
years  ago.  I  guarantee  any  WITTE  Engine  you  select  for  Five  **"™*  'Jr^^^^t  that 
Purcl^sc  and  my  Guarantee  has  a  Million  Dollar  f^<^t°7„^ack  of  .t  Djn^^^Y  arj  abte 
the  low  prices  I  am  able  to  quote  are  Po««'ble  o^'f^^^^^^^^.^t's  «o  ^nT^ufact^e.  the  more 
to  produce  and  sell.  The  more  engines  I  can  ^eU.  the  '^8%'^^^„*J^.tBcll  them  direct  from  the 
material  I  can  buy  at  reduced  ratei!  I  "'\*'«"°^Vfv„ur  en  Jine  money.  I  mean  just  what  I 
factory-and  when  I  tell  you  that  I  <^an  save  ha^f  ^"Yn  you  would  to  draw  money  from  one 
say.  You  take  no  more  chance  in  buying  from  me,  than  you  wou.u  w 
bank  and  deposit  it  in  another. 

FREE,  Postpaid  ^^^^j^S^^^^^^^^^^ 

WITTE    ENGINE   WORKS, 

^     2049  Oalcland  Ave. 

Don't  buy  any  engine    r^^^S^W       KsaiKsas  Citv.  MO. 
until  you  have  read  my  \  tl^SFJ^.  \\      Kansas  ^ii^ ,  i""- 

^book.      Right  now 

am  giving   more   engine 
^value,  and  more  liberal 
^  terms    than       ir-^ 
ver  before.  I>-S 

Just  Send  Me  Your  Name 

and  u<liJr«>9a  on  a  post  card,  or  write  me  a 
letter  BtatinK  what  kind  of  work  yoa  want 
an  engine  for. 


2049  Empire  BIdg. 
Pittsburgli,  Pa^ 


Do  It  Now,  while  this  offer  is 

good.    My  best  offers  are  going  out 

No*V  — just  when  you  need  an  engine. 


no  more,  to  feed  the  ''heater's"  crat 
er,  for  cordwood  do  I  roam.     No  more 

lime,     iviiiiu   vyuiu   M.  w^^>,   *.".    —    am  I  a  weary  toiler;  down  cellar  there's 

the  misfortune  to  be  burnt  out  last  May    ^    modern    boiler,    I    'tend    to   twice    a 

•L    !_ J.    .1 I    I,..*-    ^rni"tr    miipVl    alive.    The        ,  ..       1 3      Ul.      tl.™     Vmiaa     in 


the  banquet  and   everyone  had  a  good 
time.     Altho   Cold   Point   No.    606  had 


it  is  not  dead  but  very  much  alive.  The 
meetings  this  winter  will  bo  held  at 
the  homes  or  members.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  have  been  raised  to- 
ward the  building  fund  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  spring  a  grange  hall  will 
be  built.— I.  G.  C. 


day;  and  day  and  night  the  house  is 
cheery,  there  is  no  room  that's  cold 
or  dreary,  and  life  is  glad  and  gay. 


INTERESTING    ITEMS 


HONEY    BROOK    TOWNSHIP 
GRANGE 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

Carrying   Good  News! 

When  a  man  makesasatlsla  to- y  purchase 
hetcll8lhegoodnew:<  to  others -and  so  o.iC 
satislted  customer  makes  others.  ihts 
■'carrylna  the  good  news  "  has  been  the  blg- 
oesllactor  in  the  12 yeirs upbuilding  ol  our 
business,  lor  II  weant  sailsled  cuslomers-- 
men  who  got  the  best.  &  paid  the  least  lor  It 

$150BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send  Today  lor  our  new  917  Catalog  R  o.  * 
Sec    Oar    Pi  Ices     &    List    ol    Cars 

A   FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916    CHALMERS    Touring    1700 

1916    PULLMAN    Touring    MoO 

1916    MAXWELL  Touring    »450 

BDICK.    late   model    f»00 

OADILLAO,    late    style    J8i0 

OVERLAND  Roadster  like  new     fZTS 
HUDSON    Touring,    equipped    •  •    ' 
\nd    1000    others.    $150    to   |750. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

203   N.   Broad    St..   PhUa.,    Pa. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

»U««IDI«"V  or  TMI  AMIBICAM  Aa«l.    CMtM.   OO. 


Honey    Brook    Township    Grange    No. 
1688   P.   of   H.,   of   Chester   Co.,   which 
was  organized  last  June,  has  been  trav- 
eling the  road  of  progress,  and  has  be- 
fore it  a  very  bright  future.    The  mem- 
bership  is    now    105    and    all    meetings 
are    very   well    attended.      During    the 
past    summer    the    grange    has    held    a 
very    successful     festival,    picnic    box 
social,   and   shadow   social.     November 
17  will  be  observed  as  "Corn  Night" 
and  a  very  interesting   meeting  is   an- 
ticipated.   Prof.  W.  R.  Skillman,  teach- 
er   of    Agriculture    in    the    Vocational 
High  School,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Pres- 
ton,   farm    bureau    agent    of    Chester 
County,  are   to  be   the  sj.eakors  of  the 
evening  and   to   act   as   iudges   in    the 
corn  contest. 


p:vcry  spring  the  lights  of  the  light- 
houses along  the  coast  lure  to  destruc- 
tion myriads  of  birds  en  route  from 
their  winter  homes  in  the  South  to 
their  summer  nesting  places  in  the 
North. 

Eight  million  six  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  of  Federal  and  State 
Smith-Lever  funds  will  be  spent  each 
year  after  1922  on  the  direct  education 
of   farmers. 

Sixty-seven  State  Agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  are  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture. Their  endowment,  plant,  and 
equipment  amount  to  .$160,000,000. 
They  have  an  income  of  more  than  $35,- 
000,000,  with  r),500  teachers  and  a  resi- 
dent student  body  of  over  75,000. 


yG«t  Rid  of  this  Pest 

before  thcv  start  to  build   their  homes  in  your  newly  gathered 
crops     It  costs  you  about  $2.00  yearly  to  feed   one  rat. 

RID=OF=RATS 


kills  them  for  less  than  1  cent  per  rat.     No 

mixing.  No  inu.sHing.  Always  roaily  to  uae.  Perfectly 
liarnilrn.')  to  (lomcatic  unininla.  Cil'AllAIN- 
TKEDto  kill  Unts  ami  Mire.  We  refund 
money  for  any  Kooda  returned  as  unsatlafaclory. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Rld-of-Rat.s  If  lie  can't 
supply  you.  order  direct,  Klvlnn  hte  name. 
Box  10c;  I  Dor.  Boxe».  Jl.lO;  S  Doz. 
Boi»,  $3.00.     Prepaid  aU  over  U.  S. 


■^ 


Berg&Beard  Mfg.Co.,12-14  Steuben  St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


Increase  the  valoe  el  year  land 
by  using  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tile. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  niB<ie  fprillr 
wttb  ou  tile  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brlok  and  blocks. 
Dealers  In  f*e«er  IMpe,  Hue  LliiluK  anil  KulMerH'  .Supplies.  Write  for 
our  njitA\()aue"Hencnt«  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain." 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  iDt.    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALIANV  .NEW  YORK 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


7!nM!n!al«r^»ritelerlree  boehlet.    YOWK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Yerfc.  r«. 


20— 34'5 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Pliiladelphia,    fa..    October   30,    191G. 

The  markets  liuve  been  quiel  and  recei]»l8 
light  iu  tlie  past  week,  especially  in  the  hue 
of  vegetubles.  Tlie  market  on  fruits  w 
somewhat  strengthened  and  a  niort.  lively 
interest  shown.  Sales  on  i^otutoes  have 
averaiited  nearlv  thirty  cars  per  day  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  daily  receipts.  At 
the  opening  of  the  market  this  week  there 
were  150  cars  on  the  tracks  carried  over 
from  last  week.  Reports  from  the  produc- 
ing sections  in  Penn.sylvania  are  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  the  stock  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers;  in  a  great  many 
communities  the  farmers  sold  early  and 
at  comparatively  low  figures.  The  market 
is  continuing  firm  and  fancy  stock  in  good 
demand  with  i)rices  at  an  average  increase 
of  20  cents  i»er  bushel  over  the  prices 
quoted  one  week  ago.  Dealers  are  express- 
ing the  eonfidence  in  a  stronger  and  higher 
market    later    in    the    winter. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  Pennsylvania  stock 
in  bulk  is  selling  from  the  cars  at  $1.50 
to  $1.60  per  bushel.  Practically  all  de- 
sirable round  stock  from  the  neighl>oring 
states  and  from  Maine  are  bringing  similar 
prices  and  the  .Jersey  Giants  are  selling  at 
$1.30  to  $1.45  i)er  bushel.  .Vt  the  whole- 
sale stores  Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  being 
jobbed  out  at  $1.00  to  $1.75  per  bushel 
with  a  strong  tendency   for  advancing  prices. 

In  the  face  of  increasing  receipts  the 
market  on  sweet  potatoes  has  advanced 
10  and  15  cents  per  basket.  Jersey  stock 
of  vollow  sweets  in  %bushej  baskets  is 
selling  at  60  to  75  cents,  and  some  marks 
well  graded  sold  as  high  as  85  cents.  A 
dollar  market  on  sweet  potatoes  is  ex- 
pected soon.  Eastern  Shor  >  sweets  packed 
in  bushel  hampers  are  selling  about  as  the 
Jersey  baskets.  Barrel  sweets  are  in  fair 
demand  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  first  grades 
and    $1    to    $1.50    for    second    grade. 

Vegetables 

The  number  of  varieties  arriving  is  v.ery 
limited.  Shipments  from  New  Jersey  are 
the  clean-up  of  the  crops  and  York  State 
shipments  are  al>out  at  an  end.  Tomatoes 
in  ripe  condition  are  becoming  more  scarce 
and  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  per  basket. 
Oreen  tomatoes  are  very  heavv  and  selling 
in  most  cases  at  the  buyers'  offer,  mostly 
at  15  to  25  cents  per  basket.  Spinach  is 
arriving  in  varied  condition;  the  better 
■grades  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  per  bas- 
'ket  Green  peppers  continue  in  heavy 
supply  with  prices  at  20  to  30  cents  per 
basket. 

Receipts  ot  cabbage  from  New  York  Stale 
are  more  liberal,  both  of  the  Danish  and 
Domestic  varieties.  Danish  stock  is  in 
demand  at  $45  to  50  per  ton  and  domestic 
at  $40  to  44  per  ton.  The  market  for 
onions  continues  at  the  prices  of  last  week 
with  possibly  a  slightly  better  demand  and 
inquiry.  Hundred  pound  sacks  are  going 
out  at  $2.5(1  to  $2.90  and  the  second  grades 
at  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

\       Fruits 

R^ceijits  and  sales  of  apples  have  been 
rur.ni:;"  al'out  -'^  ''Hrx  Hnity  with  the  niisnti- 
ty  held  on  track  ranging  from  10  to  15  oars 
at  the  close  of  each  day's  market.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  and  demand  thru  the 
last  week  and  indications  of  an  upward 
tendency  at  the  opening  of  the  market  for  this 
week.  York  Imi)erial8  have  been  selling 
from  $2.75  to  $3.25-  are  now  demanding 
$3  to  $3.75  per  barrel.  Number  two  grade 
Yorks  sold  at  $2.25  to  2.50.  A  car  of  Rome 
Beauties  of  extra  fancy  quality  was  sold 
at  $5  to  $5.50  per  barrel.  \S'ith  every 
car  of  extra  quality  thus  far  offered  excel- 
lent prices  have  been  received.  Several 
cars  of  Wealthy  have  sold  in  the  last  few 
days  at  an  average  price  of  $4.50  per  bar- 
rel. .Jonathans  offered  are  varying  in  quali- 
ty and  the  prices  vary  from  $4.00  to  $5.00 
per  barrel  York  Stripes  sold  at  $3.50 
to  $4;  Starks  at  $3.75  to  $4,  Black  Twigs 
at  $3  to  $3.50  per  standard  barrel.  Ben 
Davis  are  in  demand  at  $3.50  to  $3  with 
receipts  light.  .\  car  of  fancy,  hand|)icked 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  in  bulk,  sold  at 
$1.40    to   $1.50    per    hundred   pounds. 

Auction  prices  are  running  high  on  fancy 
stock  from  the  Noriiiwest.  Boxed  Jonathans, 
extra  fancy  quality,  averaged  $1.94  in  the 
sales  at  the  close  of  the  last  week.  The 
fancy  marks  averaged  $1.81  and  $1.82.  Ex- 
tra fancy  winter  lianana  .\pples,  boxed, 
averaged  $2.47   and   fancy   marks   $2.04. 

From  the  producing  centers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia the  market  is  rei>orted  steady  and 
the  demand  good.  Yorks  are  selling  mostly 
at  $3  i>er  barrel;  Ben  Davis  at  $2.25  to 
$2.75  and  Winesaps  at  $4.  York  State 
sales  on  Baldwins  of  .A  grade,  minimum 
size  of  2 '/4  inches,  arc  in  good  demand  at 
$3.50  to  $3.75  per  standard  barrel;  Kings, 
$3.50  to  $3.65;  Hubbardstons,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

York  State  pears  are  in  fair  supply  with 
Seckels  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  bushel 
basket:  Sheldons  at  $1.25  to  1.50  and  Bart- 
letts    at    $1.25    to    $1.75.       Orai)es    are    less 

f plentiful  this  week  and  prices  nave  advanced 
etts  at  $1.25  5to  $1.75.  Grapes  are  less 
week.  <'oncord8  and  Niagaras  in  4-pound 
baskets  are  selling  at  13  to  14  cents  and 
in  the  20-i>ound  baskets  at  50  and  00 
cents. 

Poultry 
The  market  was  better  supplied  this  week 
with  live  poultry  and  prices  declined  under 
alow  movement.  Live  fowl  of  the  best 
quality  sold  at  15  to  17  cents  per  pound, 
and  roosters  at  13  to  14  cents.  Spring 
chickens  were  only  in  fair  demand  and  sold 
at  15  to  17  cents  per  jvound. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands  and  the  market  is 
rather  dull  except  on  strictly  fancy  stock. 
Fancy  fresh  killed  fowl  weighing  5  jKiunds 
and  over  gold  at  24  cents,  a  decline  from  one 
week  ago  of  one-half  cent  per  i>oiind.  Fancy 
fowl  weighing  from  4V4  to  5  pounds  Bi)iere 
sold  at  2314  cents;  weighing  4  iKiunds  at 
23  cents:  3%  jKiunds  at  22  cents;  and  3 
IMXinds  frlock  at  20  to  21  cents  per  pound. 
Old  roosters,  dry  picked  sold  at  16  Vi  cents 
per  pound.  Western  stock  of  roasting  chick- 
ens are  continuing  in  stronf  demand  for  the 
larger    sizes       In    pairs    weigbiag    8    pounds 


and  over  per  pair,  sales  were  made  at 
23  to  24  cents  jier  |>ound ;  weighing  0 
to  7  i)Ounds  sold  at  22  cents  per  pound. 
Fancy  .Jersey  broilers  continue  to  clean  up 
at  30  to  32  cents  per  pound.  A  further 
advance  has  been  made  on  spring  ducks  and 
the  best  stock  is  in  strong  demand  at  22 
to   23  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs 
Pine  fresh  eggs  are  in  light  receipt  and 
larger  quantities  of  storage  stock  are  be- 
ing placed  on  the  market.  .\dvances  over 
last  week  average  al>out  one  cent  per  dozen. 
Near-by  extras  are  selling  at  39  cents  per 
dozen;  near-by  firsts  at  3G  cents;  near- 
by seconds,  at  30  to  33  cents.  Kxtra  quality 
Western  eggs  are  selling  at  39  cents  and 
the  Western  extra  firsts  at  36  cents  per 
dozen.  Refrigerator  stock,  with  insurance 
and  storage  paid  to  January  first  are  selling 
at  32%  cents  per  dozen  for  extras,  and 
21  to  22  cents  for  extra  firsts.  Fancy 
selected  candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbed  out 
at  43  to  45  cents  per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 


TOBK  PBODUCE  MARKET 


York.   Pa..   October  30.   1916. 

There  was  a  fair  quantity  of  fall  produce 
at  the  city  markets  this  week;  a  little  better 
showing  than  for  the  previous  week.  Potatoes 
apples,  eggs,  beans,  and  cabbage  seem  to  be 
unusually  scarce.  In  consequeuoe  they  sell 
above  the  average.  Pork  has  dropped  $1.50 
per  cwt.  Good  apples  are  very  scarce.  Po- 
tatoes are  still  on  the  advance.  All  feed  is 
exceptionally   high. 

Eggs. — 39  (S  40c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — Country.  32 (a) 35c  lb;  separator, 
34(n40c   lb.     Milk,   6   cents   per  quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  \b(<i^\&c  lb;  springers,  18 
(oi20c  lb";  guineas,  $1.35^1.50  a  p.'ir.  Dress- 
ed poultry,  50c@$l  each. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  10 (a)  22c  %  pk.; 
$1.25@1.50  per  bushel.  Lettuce,  8@10c 
a  head.  Cabbage,  56il0c  a  head.  Beets,  4(ffi 
5c  a  bunch.  Radishes,  5c  a  bunch.  Onions, 
5c  a  bunch;  12c  Vi  pk.  Lima  beans,  20@22c 
a  quart.  Soup  beans,  20@24c  a  quart.  Lard, 
18^20c  a  pound.  Beans,  15c  ^4  pk.  Peas, 
25c  V4  pk.  Tomatoes,  10c  box.  Celery,  3(«) 
10c  a  bunch.  Cucumbers,  l@3c  each.  Egg 
plants,  5c  each.  Turnips,  18(f<:20c  Vt  pk. 
Sauer  kraut,  10@15c  a  quart.  Peppers,  20c 
a  dozen. 

Fruit. — Apples,  12(3)  30c  %  pk.  Pears, 
12@15c  %  pk.  Peaches,  15c  a  box.  Plums, 
10c   a  box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $)..82;  corn, 
$1.10;  oats,  65c;  rye.  95c;  bran,  $1.70  cwt; 
middlings,    $2.10    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.72; 
corn,  $1;  oats,  52c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $32  per 
ton;   middlings,   $39  per  ton. 

NEW    TOUK    PRODUCE 


New  York  City.  October  30,  1916. 

The  butter  market  opens  strong.  There  is 
a  shrinkage  in  the  receipts.  Cheese  is  quiet 
but  firm.  Eggs  continue  to  be  light  in  re- 
ceipts. The  projKtrtion  of  fine  to  fancy  grades 
is  small.  Nearby  whites  in  small  supply.  Re- 
ceipts of  live  poultry  moderate.  More  dress- 
ed poultry  arriving  but  weather  is  unfavor- 
able. Demand  for  apples  active  and  tone 
firm.      Potatoes    higher. 

Butter.— Creamery,  extra,  (92  score)  per 
pound,  35^4  @36c;  higher  score,  36(?()36^c: 
thirds  to  firsts,  31%(a35>4c;  state  dairy.  29 
(S35c;    packing   stock,    27(a)29>2C. 

■Cheeese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  21  (S) 
21Vic;  white,  21c:  daisies,  21%@21V6c; 
skims,    16@18%c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra.  39  (a) 40c; 
extra  firsts.  37® 38c;  dirties.  <i7(fi)30c;  near- 
by white,  fine  to  fancy,  58  to  Ooc;  ordinary 
to    good,     40(ff57c;    browns,     43(g'-50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island,  fancv  chickens,  3@4  lbs.  to  pair,  30 
(rt32c:  barreled,  21((i32c;  old  roosters,  16 
(ff!l6%c;  squabs,  $3@5.50  per  dozen.  Spring 
ducks,  per  lb.  24c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  29 
@30c;  Guineas,  3  to  4  lbs.  per  pair,  $1.50 
(Ti  1.75;    2    lbs.    per    pair,    75cC(i$l. 

Honey. — Clover,  combs.  No.  1  to  fancy,  14 
@l'5c  lb;  lower  grades,  llftiJlSc  lb;  clover 
extracted,  6%@7%c  lb;  buckwheat,  ex- 
tracted, 6V6  (fi  7c  lb.;  southern,  extracted, 
55(ffJ70c  gallon;  West  India,  extracted,  58 
@62c    gallon. 

Vegetables  and  Greens.  —  Radishes,  100 
bunches,  50c (ft  $1.  Beans,  i)er  basket,  30c® 
$1.25.  Cabbage,  nearby,  Flat  Dutch,  $7® 
10  per  100:  per  ton,  $35  (a)  40  Onions,  per 
bag,  $2.50r«3.75.  Beets,  nearby,  $2  per 
loo  bunches.  Lima  beans,  $l(i'r$1.75  basket. 
Squash,  $lC<i2  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  Long 
Island,  $5® 5.75  i>er  bag;  Jersey,  $4.50® 
5.00. 

Apples. — Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl.,  $1.75® 3; 
Wolf  River,  $1.75®4;  Mcintosh.  $2®5.25; 
Northwestern  Greening.  $1.75® 4;  Alexander. 
$1.75®3.50:  Jonathan,  $2fri5;  York  Im- 
perial. $1.75®  3.50;  Virginia  mixed  sorts. 
$1.75®3:  Gravenstcin,  $1.75®4:  Maiden's 
Blush.  $1.75®  3.50;  Wealthy.  $2®  4;  Fall 
Pippin,  $1.50® 4;  Holland  Pippin,  $1.75@ 
4.00. 

Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,  15® 
16c:  prime,  14®14%c;  fair  to  good,  13® 
13»/fec;  coarse,  heavy,  12®12%c;  butter- 
milks,   12®13c;    grassers,    9®10c. 


PHILADEIJ>HIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Sheep   and 
Lambs 
9.383 
10,300 
of    calves    for    this 


Hogs 

7,274 
6,498 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,   October  30,    1916. 

Receipts  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
evening,  October  28: 

Beef 
Cattle 
Total    for    week     .  .  .3,762 
Previous    week     ...4,010 

Calves. — Total    receipts 
week   were  2.159   against   1.624  last  week. 

Beef  Cattle. — Values  were  well  sustained 
on  the  better  class  of  cattle,  which  were  more 
generally  sought  after,  with  the  common 
undergrades  rather  neglected.  Arrivals  wert- 
am|)le  for  every  requirement,  and  stock  fom 
Ohio,  Maryland  and  the  Virginias  were 
mainly  in  evidence.  Calves  took  a  tumble  in 
prices,  the  choicest  bulls  were  easier  and 
cows  kept   al>out  steadv  all   along  the  line 

Best     steers      $9. 25®  9. 50 

Choice      8.75 r«  9.00 

Good     8.25  ft  8.50 

Medium      7,.25®7.50 

Comnion      6.50® 7.00 

Bulls     6.50®7.25 

I'll    cows    4.75® 6.75 

Thin    cows     3.00®4.50 

Veal    Calves.- — 

Exceptional     lot*     ii.12.00®  12.50 

Good    to   choice    11.50®  12.00 

A'fdinm      9.00rri  10.00 

Oonunon      5.50®    6.00 

Southerns     O.OO^i  10. 00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — There  was  a  material 
drop    in   sbeap   pric«s   under   liberal    holdings 


and  a  downward  revision  was  noticeable  on 
the  choicest  lambs.  Trade  was  not  as  active 
as  might    be  desired. 

Sheep,     extra     wethers $   7.50® 

Choice      7.25® 

Good      0.50® 

Medium    .■|.50® 

'Common      4.00® 


Ewes,    heavy,    fat 
Lambs,    extras 
(rood   to   choice 


8.00 
7.50 
7.00 
6.00 
5i.00 
7.00 


0.50® 
10.75®  11.00 
10.00®  10.50 


Medium      9.00®    9.50 


PITTSBUEOH   LIVE    STOCK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  30,   1916. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
150  loads  compared  with  115  ioads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  steady  on  choice 
weighty  cattle,  whole  the  bulk  of  the  offer- 
ings were  light  and  medium  grades  and  sold 
slow  with  prices  generally  l.'''®25c  lower. 
Choice  heifers  sold  steady,  while  the  light 
weights  sold  easier,  Boloi'na  cows  steady; 
other  grades  slow  and  lower.  Bulls  steady  on 
all  grades.  Best  fresh  cows  steady;  others 
slow!  Today's  supply  wa*  112  loads;  with  the 
demand  only  moderate,  f-e  market  ruled  slow 
at  i)rices  about  steady  in  desirable  grades, 
while  others  sold  a  little  easier. 

Good  to   choice    $8.75®9.50 

Good,    1300    to    1400   lb 8.25®  8.50 

Medium  to  good,   1200  to  1300  lb.   7.50®8.25 

Tidy,    1O50  to   1150   lb 7.75® 8.25 

Fai  rto  medium,   1000  to  1100  lb.   6.50® 7.25 

Fair,    900    to    1000    lb 6.25®6.50 

Common.    700    to    900    lb 5.00®  6.00 

Rough,   half-fat,    1000   to   1300   lb.   5.50®  6.75 

Common  to  good   fat  oxen 4.00®  6.50 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls    5.00®  7.00 

Cmnion   to   good  fat   cows    4.50® 6.25 

Heifers,    700    to    1100   lb 5.00®7.50 

Bologna   cows    3.85@4._35 

Fresh    cows    and   springers    $25®  85 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  liberal  and  mar- 
ket ruled  steady  &J1  week. 

Veal     calves     $8.00@11.25 

Heavv   and    thin   calves    5.00®    8.50 

Hogs. — The  supply  of  hogs  during  the  week 
has  been  liberal;  with  a  good  demand  the 
market  ruled  active  all  week  and  the  close 
for  the  week  was  15c  per  cwt.  lower  on  all 
good  weights  while  pigs  and  lights  werb 
slow  at  a  decline  of  25c  per  cwt.  Today's  re- 
ceipts were  70  double-deck  loads,  which  sold 
5  to  10  cents  lower. 

Prime    heavies     $10.20® 

Heavy    mixed    10.10® 

Prime  mediflm  weights 10.00® 

Best  heavy  Yorkers    9.95® 

Light  Yorkers    9.50® 

Common   to  good  roughs    9.00®  9.25 

Stags    7.50®8.25 

Slieei)  and  Lambs. — Supply  of  sheet)  and 
lambs  w;is  liberal  all  week;  sheep  ruled  dull 
at  a  decline  of  25c  per  cwt.  from  Monday's 
prices,  while  choice  handy  weights  ruled 
steady.  Tdoy's  receipts  were  la  double-deck 
loads  The  market  ruled  fairly  active  and 
higher  on  choice  lambs,  but  other  grades  of 
lambs    and    also    sheep    sold   steady    with   last 

HFCt^lc    S     T)f  1C6S. 

Prime   wethers    (95  to    100  lb.). $7. 35® 

Good    mixed     6.75@ 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers   .  .    5.50® 
Culls   and   common    3.50® 


7.50 
7.10 
6.50 
4.50 


Culls  to  choice  lambs 7.00®  10.75 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND  GBAIN 


Philadelphia  Pa.,  October  30,   1916. 

Receipts,  336  tons  of  hay  and  one  car 
of  straw.  The  market  ruled  firm  and  the 
demand  was  fair.  Offerings  of  feed  were 
light.  Wheat  closed  19%  cents  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  The  receipts  last  week  were 
10,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  same  period 
last  year.  Both  corn  and  oats  tend  upward 
with    good    export    demand    for   oats. 

Hav. — 'No.  1  new  timothy,  medium  bales, 
$17..5b®18:  No.  2  do.,  $16®  16.50;  No.  3 
do.,  $14(«>15.  New  clover,  light  mixed,  $16.50 
ful7:  No.  1  do..  $15®15.50,  No.  2  do., 
$13.50®14.50. 

Straw. — 'No.  1  straight  rye,  $14;  No. 
2  do.,  $12.50®13;  No  1  tangled  rye,  $11.50 
®12;  do.,  2,  $10®  10.50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $9® 9. 50;  No.  2  do.,  $8 ((i  8.50.  No.  1 
oat  straw,   $9® 9. 50;   No.  2   do.,   $8® 8. 50. 

Wheat. — No:  2  red,  $1.85%®  1.86;  No.  3 
red,  $1.78%®  1.82;  rejected  A,  $1.76@1.79; 
rejected    B,    $1.72®1.75. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $1.16®  1.17;  steam- 
er yellow,  $1.14®1.15;  No.  3  yellow,  $1.11 
((i\.\2\    No     4   yellow.    $1.08®1.09. 

Oats. — .No.  2   white.   60»4®61c;   No.  3   do., 
59®59»/4c:    No.    4    do.,    57V4®58V4c;    stand- 
ard   white,    60®60V4c; 
55V4C. 

Feed. — Wiinter    bran, 
32.50;    s|)ring    bran,    do. 

Flour. — Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $8ra8.25: 
straight,  $8.50®8.75:  patents,  $9.6orfi  9.80: 
grades,  $8®8.50.  Rye  fiour,  $7.5(H,(  a.25 
per   barrel. 


sample   oats,    54V&@ 

100-11).    sacks,    $32® 
$31®  31.50. 


PITTSBUBOH  HAY  AND  QBAIN 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  30,   1916. 

Hay. — R<'Cfi|(ts  of  all  grades  of  hay  are 
extremely  light,  i)articularly  clover  and  clover 
mixed,  remarkably  so  for  this  season  of  the 
year  while  the  demand  is  excellent.  No.  1 
timothy,  $15.25fri  15.50;  No.  2  timothy,  $13,50 
r/i  14. ">(»:  No.  3  timothy,  $12f(il3:  No.  1 
light  mixed,  $14fi  14.50:  No.  1  clover  mix*!, 
$^4.50^  15;  No.  2  clover  mixed,  $12.50® 
13.50;  No.  1  clover,  $14.50(«15;  No.  2 
plover,  $12.50®  13.50;  No.  3  prairie,  $10.50 
®11;   No.   4   prairie.    $8.50(S  9. 

Straw. — Demand  is  improving  for  straw, 
receipts  light:  market  has  a  better  feeling. 
No.  1  oat.  $8.75rrt9:  No.  2  oats.  $8.50^8.75: 
No.  I  wheat.  $M.7.">f"9:  No.  2  wheat,  $8.25 
ft  8.50;    No.    1    rve.    $10ft)10.50:    No.    2    rve, 

%<:Ul<  9. .">(). 

Ear  Corn. — Recei|)ts  of  new  ear  corn  ari- 
liberal  and  quality   is  very  good,  selling  any- 


Noveniber    4,    1916. 

where  from  80  to  85  cents  per  bushel.  Very 
little  old  ear  corn  arriving  and  what  is,  ig 
hard  to  dispose  of  at  jiresent  values  on  ac- 
count of  good  condition  of  new.  No.  2  yellow 
$1.11®!. 12;  No.  3  yellow.  $1.07(<t  1.09 ;  No' 
2  high  mixed,  $l.09(nl.lO;  No.  2  mixed 
$1.07®  1.08. 

Oats. — Oat  market  advancing  rapidly  in 
syiupalhy  with  western  markets;  market  look- 
ing higher.  No.  2  white,  57  Vi '"'•')7  %  c  ;  slan- 
dard,     50%  ft  57  %c;     No.     3     white,      50 '/i® 


Common      7.50ft     8.00      ( 

Hogs. — Demand  was  of  a  seasonable  char- 
acter, with  former  rates  predominating.  West- 
ern, gross  weight,  $1 1.40®  1 1.60;  net  weight, 
$14. 25ft  14.50. 

City  Dressed  Stock.  —  All  varieties  tff 
strictly  high-grade  meats  commanded  full 
jprices,  outside  of  veals  which  were  sub- 
stantially   lower.      Inquiry    was    normal. 

Steers      11®  15 

Heifers      10®13>;4 

Cows     8@12% 

Veal     calves     12®14 

Extra     calves     15®) 

Southerns    and    barnyards     11®  13 

Country    dressed     12®  13 

Extras      14® 

Sheep      14®  15 

Kxtra    wethers     16® 

Lambs      16®  17 

Extra    laml)s    18® 

Hogs     14@ 


5()  %  c  ;     No.    4    white,     54  Vt,  ("  54  %  c  ;     Sainpl 
white   outs),    50%®52%c. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New  York  City,  October  30,    1916. 

Altho  there  was  little  trading,  the  hay 
market  continued  decidedly  strong.  Offer- 
ings of  No.  1  timothy  were  liglit.  The  sup- 
ply of  feeds  is  light  and  dealers  are  unable 
to  meet  all  demands.  New  high  recorrls  are 
made  in  wheat,  and  other  grains  have  ad- 
vanced in  sympathy. 

Hay. — -Large  bales.  No.  1  timothy.  $18® 
19;  No.  2  $16ftl7;  No.  3  $14  ft  14.50; 
fancv  mixed  clover.  $16ftl7;  lower  grade, 
$10(«13;    No.    1    clover    clear.    $15®  10. 

Straw. — il'er  ton.  No.  1  rye,  $13.50(al4; 
do.,   No.    2,    $13 ft  13.50.   Oat   straw,   $8(n  9. 

Wheat. — No.  1  Northern,  $2.03;  No.  2, 
$2.00;   No.  2   hard  winter,   $2.02. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $1.18;  No.  3  yel- 
low,   $1.17. 

Oats. — No.     3     white.     59®59»4c; 
58  V4  ft  59c;   ordinary    to    fancy.    59 '/6  («  60c. 

Rye. — $1.47. 


No. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  October  30,   1916. 

Offerings  of  butter  were  light  and  values 
firmly  maintained.  The  cheese  market  ruled 
steady  under  moderate  offerings  but  trade 
was    quiet. 

Solid-/packed  creamery,  fancy,  specials, 
38c;  extras.  36®  37c;  extra  firsts.  35® 
35  %c;  firsts.  34®34>/6c;  seconds.  34c;  ladle 
packed,  29®31c;  packing  stock,  28®29c; 
nearby  prints,  fancy,  39c;  average  extra, 
37® 38c;  do.,  firsts,  36c;  seconds,  34® 35c; 
special  fancy  brands  of  prints  jobbing  at 
42®  45c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  21% 
®'21%c;  specials,  higher;  do.,  fair  to  good, 
20%@21c;    do.    part    skims,    11®  19c. 


NEW   YORK  MILK   MARKET 


New  York  City,  October  30,    1916. 

Just  before  the  "war"  the  market  was  a 
trifle  short.  It  is  now  flusli.  The  increase 
in  rate  to  the  producer  and  in  price  to  tne 
consumer  is  believed  by  tlie  dealers  to  be 
the  cause.  Demand  has  fallen  below  normal 
and  supply  has  risen  above.  Dealers  are 
fearful  of  the  effect  ui>on  the  market  of  the 
new  arrangement  with  the  producers.  Theo- 
dore G.  Caldwell,  of  the  R.  F.  Stevens  Com 
pany  and  Isaac  von  Rommel,  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company,  have  been  selected  to  re- 
present the  dealers  on  the  committee  of  five 
charged  by  the  agreement  between  the  dis- 
tributors and  the  producers  of  the  League 
with  the  task  of  establishing  a  fair  rate  to 
be  paid  to  the  jiroducers  for  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March.  The  market  value  for  Grade 
B  to  the  producer  in  the  26-cent  zone,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  arrangement  is  slightly 
al>ove  5   cents  a   quart. 

The    recci|)ts    of    milk    and    cream     in    40- 
quart   cans    for    the    week   ending    October    28 
were    as    follows: 
Railroad  Miik  Cream 

Erie    38,120  1,97". 

Susquehanna    6,110  290 

West   Shore    14,805  1,082 

Lackawanna     60,720  1,420 

N.   Y.    Central    (long   haul).    96,702  1,837 

N.  Y    Central   (short  haul;.    20,290  43 

Ontario      41,746  3,034 

Lehigh   Valley    36,403  782 

Homer  Ramsdell  Line 3,410  43 

New  Haven    4,786  27 

Pennsylvania     16,270  245 

Other  sources    1,190  34 

Totals      339,552        10,822 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 


Elgin,   111.,  October  28,    1910. 
Butter,  35c  bid.     No  sales. 


INTERSTATE    MILK    PBICE 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  jirice  of  milk  for  .November, 
1916,  at  6  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


TOBACCO    MARKET 


There  was  a  lull  in  the  situation  charac- 
teristic of  such  a  time  between  sales  and  de- 
liveries, most  of  the  crop  having  been  sold 
and  at  prices  ranging  higher  than  for  several 
years.  There  is  a  pressing  demand  for  the 
small  unsold  remainder  which  could  be  sold 
at  full  outside  prices  as  compared  with  recent 
sales.  It  should  be  said  that  the  larger  out- 
side concerns  have  been  the  |>rincii)al  buy- 
irs  and  that  little  has  been  bought,  or  will 
be  held  by  si)eculators.  It  seems  that  it  is 
part  of  the  manipulation  of  the  large  fac- 
tories to  put  the  middleman  out  of  the  way 
which,  altho  quite  unfair  to  him.  is  probably 
an  economy  in  the  end.  It  was  noted  that 
the  cigar  tr.ide  is  quiet,  the  threatened  lal)or 
trouble  creating  an  air  of  uneasiness  and  un- 
certainty. In  the  general  tobacco  market 
there  was  more  activity,  the  result,  it  was 
said,  of  improved  jobbing  demand  and  the 
usual  number  of  Christmas  orders.  Manu- 
facturers were  encouraged  by  the  kindly  re- 
cejition  of  recent  advances  which  the  advanc- 
ed )>ri<'e  of  labor  and  material  made  it  nec- 
essary to  place  u|M)n  tlie  finished  product,  an 
evidence  that  the  American  public  is  willing 
to  accede  to  the  ever  incre.ising  code  of 
)>rices  on  pr.icti<'ally  all  commodities.  It  was 
noted  that  tlie  lobaci-o  fanner,  too,  is  sharing 
in  the  advances  which  come  with  general 
prosperity,  but  should  conditions  reverse  he 
will  be  one  of  the  lirst  to  suffer  reiliictions  in 
his  product  without  tlie  power  of  procuring 
corresjionding  reductions  in  what  he  buys. 
.Siii-I'  lias  been  the  history  of  our  national 
agriculture. — H.    E.    Tweed.    October    30. 


•^oveniner    4,    iyi6. 


Pennsylvania  tarmcr 


21—341 

"Well,  I  don't  know — fliat  is— somt- 
thing  ia  bound  to  turn  up.'' 

"Don't  you  know  ♦hat  it  is  the  fel- 
lows that  turn  things  up  who  get  to  the 
front?      Why    don't    you    get    out    and 


most  enjoyable   evening,   Mr.  Weit^e, 
he  said.       'Good-night." 

He  went  out  and  untied  his  horse  and 
drove  around  to  the  house.  The  preach- 
er and  Nell  were  standing  by  the  gate. 

,.^„  .,       .,,  .        ..       V  i-„     turn  up  some  of  the  sod  on  your   fath- 

"Of  course  it  will   meet   with   objec-    "-"'"  "f  °    ,      ^,        ,  ,     *  .    „„,« 

.„   ,  iU  *.v.„..     er's     farm!      There's    need     for    more 

tions,  but  it  will  do  more  than  anything     «r  s     laru 

.  ..  ^T  1,  irnn(}    farmers    in    this    conirnunity,    but 

else  to  arouse  interest,"  Nell  was  say     SOO*i    rarmers    m  .      =     »« 

jt   we'll    never   get    them    if    the    boys    go 

their    time 


Think    it    over,    and    see    if 


SYNOPSIS  or  PBEOEDINQ  OHAPTEBS     utes  the  loft  was  cleared.     Blake,  now 


Yorkville   is  a   typical   little   country   com-    completely   sobered   by   the   excitement, 
where     the     church,     the     school    and 


manity 


went    down    last,    holding    his    arm    in 

e  out 
As  he  reached  the  bottom 

HarrTsTakerthe   son  of  the   Wealthiest  farm-    qJ     ^jjg     gtairs     he     was     struck     with     a 
fr  who  has  been  an  active  but  unwise  leader  .        xl    .    .      ,     .  •  «.    ,  • 

The  Preacher   has  organiz-    stream    of   water   that    took   him    ofir    his 


Th«r  community  interests  are  neglected  for  wcut  uuwu  m».,  uuiuiug  ui*  urxi 
«»nt  of  leadership.  The  Kid  Preacher  tries  front  of  his  face  to  keep  the  smokt 
:.,  methods.      He    makes    himself   a   part   of  .„„„v,„,i   x..„   i.„ 


isn't    so."      She    stepped    over    to    the  off    to    college    and    spend 

buggy  and  Blake  helped  her  to  the  seat,  drinking  and   dancing   and    watting  for 

She  turned  and  waved  a  good  night  to  ^""Jti^"'^  *°^*"/°  "P,. 

the  preacher  as  they  started  off. 


?he  sSl   li?e   and   immediately   clashes  .with    of  his  eyes 


er,  who  . 

in  social  affairs 


Id  s  community  club,  and  Harry  arranges  for    .     .       Weitze   had   an    ftlevatpH    tank    to 
dance  for  the  evening  of  the  Club  meeting,    i^ei.      weuze    nau   an    eievaiea    laUK    10 
The    Preacher    adjourns    tlie    club    and    goes    supply   his  place    with    water,   and   some 


one  had  finally  thought  to  couple  up 
the  hose  and  turn  on  the  water.  Blake 
rolled  out  of  the  way  and  picked  him- 
up.      The   preacher,    who    had    ar- 


How  did  you  come  to  change  your 
mind  about  riding  home  with  me?" 
Blake  asked  abruptly  as  they  turned 
into  the  main  road. 

"I  haven't  any  reasoa  to  be  afraiil 
of  you  when  you  are  sober,"  Nell  an- 
swered  quietly.  "Why  don't  ycu   stay    lauff^ed    shortly 

^  tell   her  of   his   bargain    with    his   uncle 


will,' 


Whew,  what  a  lecture!"  Blake  ex- 
claimed. 

"I'm    serious,    Harry.      I'd    like    to 

see    you    amount    to    something    for    old 

friendship's    sake,    but   just    now    there 

doesn't   seem    to   be   much   chance." 

"You    are    frank,    at    least,"    Blake 

__ He    had    meant     to 

to"  the  dance 

Old    Man    Weitze,    resplendent    in    a 
clean  blue   shirt  and,  a  bright   red    tie, 
hurried    here    and    there    with    excite^  ^^j^ 
hospitality. 

"You  vas  having  a  good  time,  yaf" 
he  would  ask,  pouncing  upon  the  strag- 
gler who  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
for  a  moment   to   catch   his   breath. 

Upon  receiving  the  assurance  that 
gaid  straggler   was  having  the   time   of 

his  life,   the   old   German   would   hurry   j^;^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j.^j^  ^^^  ^^ 
away  in  search  of  some  one  else.     He 

found  partners   for   the   habitual   wall-   ^^^  j^g^^  knocking  it  out  and  upsetting   fori" 

flowers,  and  guided  them  into  the  thi.-k  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^.j^  j^^^  ^^.^^^  ,,jf  ^  fgUg^  ^an't  hrve  a  good  time 
of  the  dance.  He  encouraged  the  bash-  ^^.  country  girls  are  too  steady  nerved  once  in  awhile  he  might  as  well  be  a 
ful  boys  whose  scarred  faces  showed  ^^^  ^j^^^  q^^^  ^^^^  clothing  and  a  clam  as  a  man."  Blake  retorted, 
the  effects  of  their  first  shave.  He  nu„,i,er  of  bruises  represented  the  ex-  "I  used  to  think  you  had  a  great 
chucked  the  prettiest  girl  under  the  tent  of  the  injury  to -the  visitors.  The  future  before  you,  Harry,"  Nell  said 
chin,  and  took  advantage  ^of  every  lull   ^^mage    to    the    barn    was    slight,    but    soberly.      "But    now-I    don't    know." 

enough   to  arouse  all  the   German   tern-        "Why  don't  you  knowf" 

per  of  old  man  Weitze.  "You  have  changed   a  great   deal   in^^fi  leaned" her  head  against  one  of  the 

He  looked  around  until  he  saw  Blake,    the  pas*,  year  and  a  half.  You  may  not    ^j^jj^^,      rpj,p    ^jgjjt   ,^as  not   cold,   and 

"You  vas  der  cause  of  all  dis  drouble    realize  it,  but  you  are  hardly  the  same    ^^^^    radiant    moonligh*    streamed    down 

niit    my   barn   yet/'   he   cried,    shaking    boy  that  I  used  to  know  in  high  school,    ^^^.j   ^.^^   ^^^jj,   jjjg,,^   ,^j^  quivered    with 


that  way  all  the  timet" 

Blake    hesitated.      "Maybe    I 
he  said  after  a  pause, 
rived  just  as  the  fire  started,  was  play-        "^    ^m    sure    you    will     if    you     try, 
ing   the    hose,   and    in   a    few    moments    H^rry.     You    never   thought   of   such   a 
more  the  fire  was  out.  ^hing    before    you    went    away    to    col- 

The  crowd  of  erstwhile  merrymakers   ^®8® 
gathered  around  to  discuss  how  it  hap 


pened   and   to    take   stock    of   the   dam- 
age.   It  appeared  that  one  of  the  stoves 

Some 
one  had  carelessly  tripped  over  one   of 


"Pshaw,  a  fellow  can't  be  too  much 
of  a  sissy  at  college  and  be  popular 
with  the  fellows." 

"Is  being  popular  wi*h  the  fellows 
the  main  thing  a  fellow  goes  to  college 


Abner,  but  now  his  pride  was  touched, 
and  he  said  littie  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  ride. 

"I  was  proud  of  the  way  you  acted 
during  the  fire,"  Nei  said  as  Blake 
helped  her  out  of  the  buggy  at  the 
Roger's  home. 

Blake's  bad  temper  left  in  a  moment, 
and  he  flushed  with  [ileasure.  "Pshaw, 
it  wasn't  anything,"  he  answered. 
"Anyone  ought  to  have 
enough  to  do  what  I  did." 

"No  one  dse  seeme''  to. 
it  in  you  to  do  almost  anything  you 
really  try  to,  Harry.  Why  don't  you 
do  more  trying?" 

"I'm  going  to,"  lilake  exclaimed 
earnestly  as  he  jumped  into  his  buggy 
and  drove  away. 

Nell   Rogers   sat   down    on    the    porch 


had     sense 


You   ha^e 


m  the  music  to  tell  one  of  his  favorite 
jokes. 

So  amid  the  laughter  and  the  gossip, 
the  creak  of  the  board  floor  and  the 
screech  of  the  fiddles,  the  dance  went 
on.  Nell  kept  close  watch  of  Sam.  She 
noticed  that  Harry  Blake  and  a  few  of 
the  other  men  and  boys  frequently^lea   ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^-^     ^.-^  ^^^  ^^^^    going  to  do  when  you  had  finished  your    ,,.:^'Jf  awakened  desires  stand  out   clear- 

niit    mine   place.     Eferyone   git!"     He    education."  ]y  ^s  a  cameo,   when   a  person   instinc- 

"How   do   you   know   that  I   haven't 


his  fist   under  Blake's   nose.     "Nobody    You    used    to    be    ambitious    then,    and    .^^   ^jj^.^^.   ^jory.     It    was   one   of    those 
Oder  as  a  fool  would  get  up  in  vinter   have  great  plans  about   what  you   were    ^-^^^^^  ^j,p„   jj^if  formed  thoughts  and 


the  crowd  to  go  downstairs.  After 
trip  she  fancied  that  there  was  a  more 
excited  look  in  Blake 's  eyes,  as  he 
plunged  into  the  dance  harder  than 
ever,  bam  did  not  join  the  boys  in 
any  of  these  trips  downstairs.  He  was 
too  conscious  of  Nell's  watchful  gaze 
for  that. 

About  nine  o'clock  Nell  escaped  from 
importunate  partners  long  enough  to 
ask  Sam  to  take  her  home. 

"Why  don't  you  go  home  with  Harry 
Blake?"  Sam  asked.  "I  won't  be 
ready  to  go"^  for  a  long  time  yet." 

"You  know  why,  Sam,"  Nell  answer- 
ed quietly  enough.  "Blake  has  been 
drinking  all  the  evening,  and  I'll  go 
home  afoot  and  alone  before  I'll  go 
with  him." 

"You  will,  eh?"  Nell  turned  quickly 
to  see  that  Blake  had  just  come  up  be- 
hind them.  "That's  the  way  you  talk 
about  your  best  friends  behind  their 
backs,  is  it?"  he  asked  rocklessly. 
"I'll—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  crash  from 
below.  There  was  an  excited  cry  of 
"Fire"  and  smoke  began  to  pour  up 
the  stairway.  The  music  stopped  ab- 
ruptly and  the  frenzied  crowd  made  a 
dash  for  the  stairs.  Sam  seized  Nell 
and  pushed  ahead  with  the  rest.  Be- 
fore they  could  take  a  second  step 
Blake  took  her  by  the  other  arm. 

"Come  this   way/'   he   said,  and   his 

voice  had  its  accustomed  good  natured 

ring.  "We'll  get  out  of  the  hay  door." 

The  big  hay  rojie  was  hanging  near 

the  door. 

It  took  him  but  a  moment  to  work 
his  way  thru  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Then,  with  his  back  against  the  posts, 
he  endeavored  to  stop  the  excited  danc- 
^'■8,  who  were  pushing  and  trampling 
^ver  one  another  in  their  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  burning  building. 

"Slower  there!"  Blake  cried  in  a 
tone  of  sharp  command.  "Don't  crowd. 
There's  plenty  of  time!" 

His  efforts  reduced  the  panic  to  a 
•emblance  of  order,  and  in  a  few   min- 


glared  around  the  circle  of  guests  in  a 
manner  far  from  sociable. 

Blake     lauefhed.       "We    have    had     a 


yett" 

"Have   vouf" 
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ii 


MY    WISH 


i 


Here  is  a  toast  that  I  want  to  drink  to  a  fellow  I'll  never  know; 
To  the  fellow  who's  going  to  take  my  place,  when  it's  time  for  me  to  go; 
I've  wondered  what  kind  of  a  chap  he'll  be,  and  I've  wished  I  could  fake 
his  hand, 


Just    to    whisper,    "I 
understand. 


wish    you    well,    old    man,"    in    a    way    that    he'd 


I'd  like  to  give  him  the  cheering  word  that  I've  longed  at  times  to  hear; 
I'd  like  to  give  him  the  warm  handclasp,  when  never  a  friend  comes  near. 
I've  gained  my  knowledge  by  sheer  hard  work,  and  I  wish  1  could  pass 

it  on 
To  the  fellow  who'll  come  to  take  my  place,  some  day,  when  I  am  gone. 


tively  comes  into  closer  communication 
with  his  own  soul. 

Nell  sat  therfi  for  a  long  time  think 
ing,    first    of   Harry    Blake— his    ability 
|l  and    his   opportunity,    and   his   downhill 
hi  course    at    college.      She    wanted    to    do 
something    to    help    him — to    start    him 
again   on   the   right   track,    for   she    felt 
that    once   faced   in    the   right    direction 
he  would  justify  all  the  effort  it  would 
take  to  right  him.     She  was  afraid  that 
she   had  said  too  much   tonight,  or  had 
failed    to    say     the     right    thing.      She 
knew    from    experience    with    Sam    that 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  had 
better   be    left    unsaid    in    dealing    with 
I  an   unruly  boy. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  new  preach- 
er, and  the  fight  he  was  making  to 
awaken  sleepy  old  Yorkville.  Dear  old 
Yorkville!  It  lay  there  in  the  moon- 
light, silent  and  peaceful.  Old  York 
ville  did  not  want  to  h,  awakened,  and 
Yorkville    preferred    to 


11 
il 


II 
1 


Will  he  see  all  the  sad  mistakes  I've  made,  and  note  all  the  battles  lost? 

Will  he  ever  guess  of  the  tears   they   caused,   or   the   heartaches   which    |1  perhaps    young 

they  cost?  1!  awaken    itself    in    its    own    way.      Nell 

Will  he  gaze  thru  the  failures  and  fruitless  toil  of  the  underlying  plan,  If  realized    better    than    the    preacher    the 

And  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  real  intent  and  the  heart  of  the  vanquished    If  task   that   was  before   him   but   she  did 
jjjj^qI  II  not    realize   the  earnestness   with    which 

If  he    set    himself    to    that    task.      If    she 
If  had  she  might  have  been  more  eager  to 
if  help  him.     As  it  was.  she  hardly  knew 
whether    to    help    or    »r,    stand    by    and 
watch  developments.     J^h.^  had   seen  en 
thusiastic   young   preaeiiera   before,   and 
had    watched    them    leave    Yorkville    in 
disgust  after  a  few  months  of  unavail- 
ing effort  to  bring  the  oM  town  to  their 
way   of  looking  at   things.     And    York- 
ville   was    always    perfectly    willing    to 
see    them    go.      Yet    somehow    she    felt 
that    the    Reverend    Hadley    was    differ- 
ent.    He   seemed   to  tn'   more  of  a   man 
and    less    of    a    preacher,    perhaps,    than 
some   of   the   others.      At    any    rate,  the 
shell     of     denominatioiialism     had     not 
hardened    on    him    snlticiently    to    stifle 
his   human   instincts      Nell   had   a   ling- 
ering  idea    that   he    thought    almost    an 
much  of  Yorkville   \b  of  the   church. 


I  dare  to  hope  he  may  pause  some  day,  as  he  toils  as  I  have  wrought, 
And   gain   some   strength    for   his   weary    task   from    the    battle   which    I 

have  fought, 
But  I've  only  the  task  itself  to  leave  with  the  '•ares  for  him  to  face. 
And  never  a  cheering  word  may  speak  to  the  fellow  who'll  take  my  place. 

Then,  here's  to  your  health,  old  chap,  I  drink  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride. 
I  leave  an  uafinished  task  for  you,  but  God  knows  how  I  tried. 
I've  dreamed  my  dreams  as  all  men  do,  but  never  a  one  came  true, 
And  my  prater  today  is  that  all  the  dreams  may  be  realized  by  you. 

And  we'll  meet  some  day  in  the  great  unknown,  out  in  the  realm  of  space, 
You  '11  know  my  clasp,  as  I  take  your  hand  and  gaze  in  your  tired  face, 
Then  all  our  failures  will  be  success,  in  the  light  of  the  new-found  dawn; 
So   I'm    drinking    your    health,    old    chap,    who'll    take    my    place    when 
I  am  gone. 

— Submitted  by  Hilda  Carlson,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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22—342 

The  clock  in  the  kii^-hen  strack  eleven, 
and  Nfll  reluctantly  arose  to  go  to 
bed.  "Good  night,  dea.  old  Yorkville," 
she  whispered,  waving  her  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  sleeping  town.  "1  can 
feel  that  something  is  going  to  happen 
to- you,  but  what  it  is,  and  who  is  going 
to  make  it  happen,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know."    ■ 

CHAPTER  Vni 


« 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 


"I  think  its  just  scandalous  that  a 
man  like  that  kid  preache"-  should  be 
ordained  to  preach  the  gospel,"  Mrs. 
Newberry  said  to  Mrs.  West  the  day 
after  the  dance  at  Wcitze's,  as  she  came 
into  the^store  and  deposited  a  basket 
of  eggs  on  the  counter. 

"Yes,  they're  every  one  fresh,"  she 
went  on  in  response  to  Mrs.  West's 
somewhat  suspicious  look.  "You  know 
very  well  that  I  uever  bring  you  any 
other  kind.  Red  pepper  and  boiled 
oats,  that's  what  brings  roe  so  many 
winter  eggs.  I  know  how  to  feed  hens, 
if  I  do  say  it  myself.'' 

"What  has  the  new  preacher  done 
now!"  Mrs.  West  asked  as  she  began 
to  candle  the  eggs. 

"Donef  Why,  ain't  you  heard,  dnd 
you  right  here  in  the  store,  toot" 

"I  know  he  has  done  a  good  many 
things  that  Parson  Merrick  would  never 
.have  thought  of,  if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

"You  haven't  heard  abnnt  his  going 
to  Weitze's  dance,  then.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  drank  beer  with  the  rest  of 
them  or  not." 

"You  don't  say!"  Mrs.  West  ex- 
claimed. "Wliat  do  you  suppose  he 
went  to  the  dance  for?" 

"To  dance  and  carry  on  with  the  rest 
of  them,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  a  dance  doesn't  seem  just  the 
place  for  a  preacher,''  Mrs.  West  said 
as  she  put  away  the  last  of  the  eggs. 
"But  I  can  say  that  much,  that  I  get 
more  of  a  feeling  of  r'^ligion  out  of  one 
of  this  new  preacher's  sermons  than  I 
did  out  of  anything  Parson  Merrick 
ever  said,  and  Abe  says  so,  too." 

"What  does  religion  in  a  sermon 
count  if  a  preacher  doesn't  live  pious 
thru  the  week!"  Mrs.  Newberry  asked. 
"Why,  that  new  preflcher  ain't  set  in 
our  parlor  with  me  and  read  the  Bible 
once  since  he  came  here.  When  he  did 
call  he  spent  the  whole  time  helping  the 
deacon  and  the  hired  man  unload 
straw."  She  gathered  up  her  groceries 
and  stalked  out. 

Tliat  noon  as  he  and  the  preacher 
sat  down  to  dinner,  the  buttermakcr 
of  the  local  creamery  said,  "You  don't 
happen  to  know  anything  about  horse 
doctoring,  do  you,  Parson!" 

"I'm  not  setting  myself  up  as  a 
veterinarian,"  the  preacher  answered. 
"Whyt" 

"One  of  the  cream  haulers  says  that 
Hank  Watson's  driving  mare  is  about 
done  for,"  the  buttermaker  answered. 
"It  will  just  about  do  Hank  up  in 
business.  He  paid  fiv^"  hundred  dollars 
for  her,  and  there's  nothing  in  the 
country  that  can  anywhere  near  class 
up  with  her." 

"Why  doesn't  he  get  a  veterinar- 
ian f"  the  preacher  asked. 

"There's  only  one  'vet'  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he's  gone  off  op  a  drunk.  May- 
be Hank  will  put  his  money  into  an 
automobile  next  time.' 

"I  used  to  know  something  about 
horses  before  I  went  to  college,"  the 
preacher  said.  "I  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  you   know." 

After  dinner  he  borrowed  the  but- 
termaker's  horse  ani  drove  out  to  Wat- 
son's. "How  is  the  irare?''  he  asked, 
after  he  had  tied  his  horse  and  gone 
into  the  barn. 

Watson  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
"I'm  afraid  she  is  about  done  for," 
he  said.  "1  wish  I  ■ould  get  hold  of 
a  good  '  vet'.'' 


The  preacher  look'^d  the  mare  over. 
She  was  lying  flat  on  her  sidij,  her 
breath  coming  in  heavv  gas;)s.  her  sides 
distended. 

"Have  you  a  trocar?"  he  asked, 
turning   to  Watson 

"I  don't  know  what  that  is,  but  I 
ain't  got   one,"   Watson   replied. 

"Nor  a  syringe  with  a  needle 
point!" 

Watson  shook  his  h»-ad. 
The  preacher  took  out  his  knife  and 
opened  the  large  blade.  "You  hold 
her  head,"  he  directed,  and  Watson 
obeyed.  Selecting  a  point  just  back 
ot  the  last  rib,  the  preacher  plunged 
the  knife  into  the  mare's  side  and 
turned  it  sidewise,  allowing  the  ac- 
cumulated gas  to  escape.  The  mare 
V  as  easier  at  once,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  so  much  better  that  she  got 
up,  shook    herself    and   went    to    eating 

hay. 

As  the  preacher  was  leaving,  Watson 
handed   him   a    ten   dollar   bill. 

The    preacher    shook    his    head.      "I 


don't  want  anything  for  bhis,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  a  licensed  veterinarian, 
and  it  would  be  against  the  law  for 
me   to   take   your   money." 

"You'd  better   take   my   advice  and 
give  up  preaching  and  turn  horse  doc- 
tor," Watson  said,  as  he  pocketed  the 
bill    again.      "You'll    find    there's    a 
blamed   sight*more  money   in   it." 

The  preacher  was  just  driving  out  of 
Hank  Watson's  yird  when  ho  met 
Deacon  Newberry.  The  deacon  pulled 
up  his  team  and  sat  looking  at  the 
preacher's  bloody  shirt  with  an  ex- 
pression   of    cold    disapproval    on    his 

face. 

"Been  makin'  a  pastoral  ^all,  have 
you!"  he  asked  sneeringly.  "I  sup- 
pose you  don't  know  that  this  man 
Watson  is  outside  the  fold  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  he  ain't  been  inside  the 
Lord's  house  nor  contributed  any  of  his 
money  to  the  cause  for  nigh  on  to  ten 

years!" 

"I  didn't  come  out  here  precisely  in 
the  capacity  of  a  pastor,"  the  preacher 
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replied,  and  went  on  ^r  explain  the  na- 
ture of  his  visit.  ^ 

The  deacon  snorted.  "Fine  work, 
that,  for  a  preacher,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Parson  Merrick  might  have  sat  in 
the  parlor  and  prayed  for  the  horse, 
but  he  would  never  so  far  forget  his 
dignity  as  the  Lord's  servant  as  to  go 
into  the  barnyard  and  make  a  butcher 
of  himself." 

"My  idea  has  always  been  that  we 
should  supplement  our  prayer  with 
works.  Deacon  Newberry,"  the  preach- 
er answered  calmly.  "Why  should  I 
sit  in  the  parlor  and  pray  when  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  one  of  God  's  creatures,  even  if  I  did 
get  a  little  blood  on  my  shirt  in  the 
process!" 

"We  hire  our  pastor  to  minister  un- 
to the  chosen  flock,''  the  deacon  re- 
plied severely.  "If  you'll  take  a  little 
aj,dvice  that  is  for  your  own  good,  you 
will  confine  your  attentions  to  them  in 
the    future. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chickens  and  Kerosene 

How  happy  old  Mother  Dominique 
is  with  her  fluffy  Uttle  brood  I  Some 
people  think  chickens  will  thrive  on 
'most  anything  they  pick  up.  But 
you  know  they'll  never  get  nice  and 
fat  or  be  good  layers  unless  they  get 
the  right  kind  of  feed. 

And  it's  the  same  with  your  lamp 
and  oil  stove.  You'll  never  get  the 
light  you  want  or  the  heat  you  need 
till  you  use 

ATLANTIC 


ATo<d  eyeatraiD  hy  usini  AtUnti* 
Itayolisht  Oil  in  *  Rayo  Lamp. 
Beautiful  and  ■•rriceabla  dasica* 
—$1.90  up,  at  your  daalara'. 


The 
Handy  Heat 


There's  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  oils.  Start  using  this  really 
refined  kerosene  and  watch  results. 
Its  smooth,  mellow  rays  make  read- 
ing a  delight.  Its  radiant,  comforting 
heat  defies  the  wind  and  cold.  That 
nasty,  burning  smell  is  missing.  That 
annoying  smoke  you  thought  a 
necessary  evil  isn't  there.  At  last 
you  have  found  the  kerosene  you've 
always  wanted. 

And  it  costs  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary kinds. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 


Upstairs  or 
downstairs — 
any  room  in 
the  house  is  /^^ug^n^ 
made  moreif^^^^u 
cheerful  and  |y 
livable  with 
the  comforting,  radiant 
warmth  of  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  You'll  never 
have  any  smoke,  soot, 
ashes  or  unpleasant  odors. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you 
handsome  designs,  reason- 
ably priced  at  $3.50  to  $5. 


Olidht 


Go  to  the  store 
that  displays  this 
sign:  Atlantic 
RayolightOil  For 
Sale  Here.  You'll 
f  i  nd  it  a  tfood 
place  to  buy  reg- 
alarly. 


Horse   Owners   Should   V»e 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 
A  SAPB.  SPEEDY  *  POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared  exclusively 
by  J.  K.  Oonitiault,  ex- 
Vet«rlnary  Hiiitfeon  to 
the  tVeucn  Ooverninent 
Stud. 


1 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advlofi  firu  t:ih  <li'i>arlnuMil  Im  frc<>  to  our  wiil)- 
H  '.i  ;or.s.  Kttcli  coinmiiiilcatloii  hIhkiIiI  :,t.iH'  lilHtory 
u  1.1  HyiiiiloiMH  of  llie  ('ii.Hft  In  full;  iilso  titi- iiiii:  o 
n  I  I  ii:l.lrc!i  of  wrlUT.  Iiiltliln  oily  will  lie  pi  I'- 
ll lie  I.  \S'p  ruiiiiot  riiiik(>  p'lly  l)y  nuill.  'I'lilii  iH 
o;i  '  of  tlio  imul  val'iii'iU-  roluiniis  of  t  k-  paper  and 
v.i-  Invito  rcadcri  !■)  ma\"  i'.h->  of  It.  ( 'Iljiplii-s  fro-  i 
t  il  1  coliiiiiii,  ■■  iu'ii  protM>'-!y  priM'rvtMl  and  cliuwl- 
llcl.  mB''.f'  o'i->  of  t'\rf  i>oi?  V  il'ahle  medical 
syiiiposlaiiis  a  rar...er-jtocU...a:i  can  ul>talu. 


SIPERSCDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 

Imvonnilile  t'>  rroduce  anu  scar  or  blemUh. 
The  »ufe.-.t  ln-j^t  Hlister  ever  iiseil.  Talcev  the 
nlaceof  all  lliilnieiits  for  mild  or  hevere  aotlon. 
Removes  all  Uuiiohes  or  Bleniiiihe»  from  llorsea 

""J^'a'lirMAN   KEMKOYfor  Jthen- 
BiatUm,  Mpr«lii«,  Hoie  'I'hrout,  etc.,  It 

**WE"«iL''AKANTKE    that   one    tal.le- 
•Doonful  of  t^uuadc  BuUitin  will  produce- 
more  actual  resultn  llia^i  a  whole  bottle  of  any 
liniment  ornpavin  cure  iidxture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  of  ('iiuallc   Ilul«am_Kold  la 


i'riceWl.SO 
or  t<ent  l»y  ex- 
press, charKPH  paid,'  .   ..         ,       , 

use.     Bend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
nlftls,  etc.    Addrens 

TH  IJlWREHCE-WILLUIIS  COMPANT,  ClMeland,  Ohio. 


Warranted  to  (?lve  BatiMfactlon. 

nar  bottle.     Sold  by  <lruififl>ts,  ^.    , 

P^L""" „„.....  .."iH,  with  full  directions  for  its 

teBttmo- 


SAVE-The-HORSE  Will  Cure  It! 


Big- race  liorsemennnd  breeders  know SaTe-The- 
Horte  is  a  sure  cure  for  SPAVIN-Kingbone 
— Thoropin  or  any  Slionlder,  Knoe.  Ankle,  Hoof, 
orTendon  Disease.  Over  200,000 cases  have  been 
successfully  treated.  .Sold  with  a  SignedContract- 
Bond  to  return  money  if  retnedy  fails.  No  blis- 
terine  or  laying:  up  of  horse  when  you  need  him. 
Learn  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  cases.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  9f)-pa>:e  BOOK,  sample  con- 
tract and  expert  veterinary's  advice.  All  FREE. 
Trey  Clenicsl  Co.,  70  Commerce  Ave,  BiogWnleD.N.Y. 

DniRRlMi  everywhere  nell  Save-The-Hornc  wiih 
CONTRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Po»tor  Expreks  Paid 


SELDOm  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  huck,  siiiie,     kucc  ur  thruat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.     No   blister,  no  hair 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at   an   application.     $2   per 

bottle  delircred.  UcKribe  your  ca^e  (nr  special  initructiont 
iBd  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORDINR.  JR..  the  and- 
Kptk  lininent  fur  mankinil,  reduce!  Painful  Swelltnei, 
Enlirted  Glandi,  Wens.  Brutiet.  Vartcoae  Vrini;  allayt 
Piin  and  inflammation.  Price  tl  ami  ti  a  bottle  at  dnggiia 
•rdeUrered.     Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  1b4  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


*H 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

Pat  flash  OD  ita  booM.  Give  it  Ufe  and  vigor.  Can  add 
60  per  oent  to  iooka  and  value.  Satisfaction  gtiar.  or  no 
pay.  Send  postal  (or  free  offer. 

P.  V.  FAUST.        BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


SEND   NO    MONEY 

Lam*  and  Blsmishod  Horooa  Curod 

Just  write  lull  i)ariinil.ir"i  cii  c  ,isr.  .ind  wliii  lirvrr  is  l)e5t,  either 
•  bgttleol  All  i.osoiiiiil  <not  i\  Hlistcrl,  price  ^^^)n.  or  li.irlt<jn's 
Blister,  price  11.50,  will  lie  sent,  iiostp.iirt,  ua  30  iLivs'  tri.il, 
with  the  unHerst.imling  that  if  s.ilisficil.  you  remit.  If  not  5.iti5- 
fied charge  will  I,*.  r.Tnrrlle*!.  ( ilhrr  h"rsr  rr!n**Hirs.  Write  to-, lay. 
W.  F.  HARLTON,  D«pt.  l4     Detroit,  Mich. 


HORSE  BLANKETS  KiT^^ita?"""  '^''" 

PIEDMONT  CO..  North  Phlla.  P.  6..  Penna. 


Renew    Your 
Subscription   Now 

(^UR  subscription  depart- 
ment  will  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  busiest  subscrip- 
tion season  of  the  year  and 
will  then  have  less  time  to 
handle  your  renewal  order 
than  at  the  present  time 
We  will  renew  your  sub- 
sciiption  to  January  1st,  1922 
for  only  $2  and  shall  thank 
you  for  tending  your  order 
today 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  S.  3rd  St  .  PhllaJtlphla.  I'a. 


Condition    Powder. — I   have  been    ad- 
vised    to     prepare     my    own    condition 
powder  for   my   stock,  but   before    hav- 
injj  the   medicine  put  up  , would   like   to 
have   your   advice.      The  tformula   reads 
-5    lbs.    Anise   seed,   .5    ll^s.    fenugreek, 
.1  lbs.  caraway,  5  lbs.  gentttan.  E.  M.  C, 
Lamont,  Pa.— Save  your  nioney  and  do 
not    buy   either    anise    seed,    fenugreek, 
or  caraway  to  feed  your  live  stock  and 
expect    it    to    produce    any    noticeable 
medicinal   effects.     Mix   together   equal 
parts  cooking  soda,  ginger,  gentian  and 
powdered  cliarcoal  and  give  each  horse 
o     cow    a    tablespoonful    at    a    dose    in 
feed,    two    or   three    times   a    day.    This 
is   an    inexpensive    tonic    and    condition 
powder.     Also  give  each  animal  a   tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  daily. 

Enlarged  Muscle  of  Arm  and  Knee. 
— I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  small  bunch 
on  her  knee.  The  cord  leading  from 
knee  to  body  is  thickened,  causing 
her  to  go  lame.  Part  of  the  time  she 
is  so  badly  crippled  that  she  refuses 
to  walk,  H.  S.,  Chenango  Forks,  N. 
Y. — Apply  equal  parts  tincture  iodine 
and  camphorated  oil  to  swollen  parts 
once  or  twice  a  day.  Perhaps  you  may 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  a  blister 
made  by  mixing  one  part  powdered 
cantharides  and  four  parts  lard.  These 
applications  should  not  be  made  more 
often  than  every  ten  daya  or  two 
weeks'. 

Noilular  Disease. — I  have  ten  sheep 
that  are  unthrifty  and  a  few  of  them 
are  troubled  with  a  swelling  of  throat 
occasionally.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 
B,  G.  T.,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.— Mix  togeth- 
er equal  parts  bicarbonate  soda,  gin- 
ger, gentian  and  charcoal  and  give  eacli 
sheep  a  teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  twice 
a  day.  They  should  be  salted  twice  a 
week  and  their  food  supply  should  be 
of  good  quality,  not  forgetting  to  feed 
them  some  grain  once  a  day. 

Acute  Congestion. — My  sow  had  ten 
pigs  and  two  of  them  died  right  away 

-£l.~.  lUn-.  .../^../^  Kr>».n  n  n  i\  oU  thp  rP«lt 
cii.tCI        moj         „  v..*.^      fc^w.**     %»,^^     **-- ... 

within  24  hours.  The  sow  had  a  badly 
caked  udder  and  very  little  milk.  I 
applied  hot  vinegar  and  greased  the 
udder  with  vaseline  and  she  is  doing 
fine.  The  weather  was  quite  cold  when 
she  farrowed.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  breed  her  p.gainf  E  J.  0.,  New 
Hope,  Pa.  —  Breed  your  sow  again 
and  if  she  farrows  in  the  winter,  heat 
her  pen  artificially  in  order  that  the 
pigs  will  not  die  from  the  effects  of 
cold;  also  milk  her. 

Dehorning. — Is  it  advisable  to  apply 
treatment  to  the  wounds  after  dehorn- 
ing cattle  with  clippers,  and  if  so  tell 
me  what  to  use.  R.  W.,  Oaks,  Pa.— 
Apply  one  part  iodoform  and  nine  parts 
borac  acid,  covering  wound  with  oakum 
and  a  bandage.  There  are  many  other 
healing  preparations  that  are  equally 
as  good,  but  it  is  poor  surgery  to  make 
large  open  wounds  on  animals,  then  ne- 
glect to  take  care  of  them. 

Heaves. — Is   there   any   real  cure    for 
heaves!     I  have  a  very  valuable  horse 
that   is   wind-broken.     E.    R.  S.,   Penns 
Park,    Pa.    —    Chronic    heave«    is    very 
often  incurable;    however,  you  will  ob- 
tain fairly  good  results  by  giving  your 
horse    any    of    the    commercial    heave 
are    repeatedly    adver- 
paper.      Furthermore,    I 
that  you  feed  no  clover 
musty,    badly    lured    fodder, 
a  limited   quantity    of   bulky 
food,      drain    and    roots    and    a    small 
quantity   of   well  cured  timothy   is    the  | 
best    food    for    winter,    and    grain    and 
grass  the   best   summer   feed.      A    brok- 
en-winded   horse    should    be    kept    in    a 
clean,    well    ventilated    stable    that    is 
well   supplied    with    fr.sh    air;    besides, 
the   animal   should   have   daily   exercise. 
Rheumatism.    —    I    have    a    lamb   six 
weeks  old   that   is  stiff  and   rheumatic. 
This  trouble  I  believe  to  be   the  result 
of   exposure  to   too   much   wet   weather; 
also,  one   of   the   knees   is   swollen,   but 
I    do    not    believe    the    bunch    contains 
1)113.   Mrs.  C.  W.  B.,  Washington,  Pa.— 
Your    lamb    may    suffer    from    bacterial 
navel    infection.      Apply    to    knee   joint 
tincture   of   iodine   three  times  a    week. 
Also    give    i    gr.    of    sodium    salicylate 
at  a  dose  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


When  you  buy  Prince  Alberl 
yoa  are  getting  quality! 

I  Quick  as  that  P.  A.  flav  r  strikes-in  yodVL 
realize  3'ou've  received  all  you  paid  for  in  toba  zco 
quality — not  coupons  or  premiums!  State  or 
national  restrictions  on  coupons  or  premiums  can 
in  no  way  affect  Prince  Alberto  sale.  Qu  lity 
has  been  the  only  inducement  Prince  A  bert  has 
ever  offered  smokers. 

You've  heard  many  bp  earful  about  the  Prince 
Albert  patented  pr  ciss  that  cuts  out  bite  and 
parch  and  lets  y^u  smoke  your  fill  w'thout  a 
comeback  I    It  proves  out  every  hour  o*'  the  day ' 

^RiHGE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

will  open  the  doors  wide  for  ycu  to  come  in  on  a  good 
time  with  a  jimmy  pipe.  You'll  think  the  smoke-lid  is  off 
for  fair,  firing  up  ar  the  smoke-spirit  strikes  you  —  with- 
out a  regret!  AV.  that  delight  can  be  yours  soon  as 
you  lay  in  a  stock  of  P.  A.  and  jam  that 
friendly  oH  pipe  brimful  —  and  stnke 
fire  !  This  tip  is  worth  a  lot  in  happiness 
rnd  contentment  toeveryman who  knows 
what  can  be  gotten  out 
R.vr,m  Bid,  of  of  a  chummy  pipe  with 

«*•  'idy  '•'*  "••  P.  A.  for  "packing." 


CoP7rieht  ItlS  by 
R.  J  Rernolds  Tobacco  c 


Princm  Alhmrt  can  fr«  hadmomry 
nhtrm  tobacco  I'a  »old,  tn  toppy 
rmdbaf.  Sc:  tidy  rtd  tina,  JOc; 
handtoma  pound  and  half -pound 
tin  humidor* — and— that  clever 
pound  cryttal  glatt  humidor 
with  tponge-moittener  top  that 
Accpa  the  tobacco  in  aacA  ftnm 
thap*,  alwayt  I 


Get  This 

Big  Home  Folks 

StoM%  Book    / 


R.  J.  Re3rno1df 
Tobacco  Co. 

inston  -  Salem* 
N.  C. 


We  Pay 

Freight 


remedies    that 
tised    in     this 
would   suggest 
or    dusty, 
and   only 


From  Cover  to  Cover  ^^^. 


with  thelatest,tip-to-<latedeslRrns  of  beautiful  stoves 
and  ranges— in  a  trrcat  varic-tv  of  the  newest  styles  and  sizes. 
And  every  one  the  top  notch  In  quality  at  a  nioney-savingr 
—    wholesale  price,  Send  for  this  book  today— get  the  Kalama- 
zoo ofTcr  on  the  kind  of  stove  or  range  yon  want.    Newest 
Improvements  — big  work-saving  features  — ranges  with' 
whits  enameled  splasher  backs  and  oven  door  fronts,  etc 
'och  nr  r^cu  PaumDnfc  Wo  pny  the  fri-i(rlit  —  alk>w  thirty 
dsll   or  Ldoy    rajlllClllO  days' trial -one  yriirnpprovnl  test. 
uO/iOOUaJik  IJondG-arantcc.  Write  today.  Askfor  CataloB  N0.5  J^) 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Micb. 


W<!  mnko  Rnnfrps,  Gag  RanKf^,  Fnmaooa  nnil  White 

Enamt-Kd  Metal  Kitchen  Knbimta.    Wo  have  tlire« 

catalogs.    Please  mention  wliich  yoa  want. 


K^^tr-H^  Direct  to  Yo\i  U 


.  Has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  eveiy  Fann  Use  since  x8sa 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


You  Buy 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

at  an  Honest  Price 


25-lb.  Pail 

$2.00 

lOO-lb.  Drain 

$6.50 


<.it 


Smaller  packages 
as  low  as  50  cents 
(except  In  Canada 
and  the  far  West 
and  the  Sooth). 


Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  here  is  anotherfpoint  that  I  want  to  emphasize :    That  is,  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  is  highly  concentrated.    It  goes  further,  as  the  small  dose  quantity  proves. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  dealers  sell  my  Stock  Tonic  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Remember,  I  have  no  peddler's  wagon  and  horses'  expenses  to  pay:  that's  why  I  can  sell  you 
my  Stock  Tonic  through  a  local  dealer  in  your  town — a  man  with  whom  you  trade  every 
week — at  rock-bottom  prices. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  that  compose  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  just  as  I  used  them  in 
my  years  and  years  of  veterinary  practice : 

Nox  Vomica,  Nerve  Tonic,  aids  digestion.  Solphate  of  Magnesia,  Increases  secretion.  { 

Quassia,  Appetizer,  Worm  ExpeDer.  Nitrate  of  JPotasb,  Acts  on  the  Kidneys. 


Soipliate  ol  S«4a,  Laxative,  acts  on  the  Liver. 


r*k«p«»Aoi 


P*r*<avo«+o  iinljr»olfliv 


for  your  stock, 


empty  packages 


my  I 


.your  money. 


>  Hess 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Not  only  a  dip,  but  a  powerful  disinfectant  as  well,  that  you  can  use  in  dozens  of  wavs- 

Price  $1.00  In  Gallon  Cans 

In  barrels  a  little  less  (except  in  Canada  and  the  Far  West) 

Use  it  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  barn,  to  keep  the  horse  stalls  pure  and  healthful,  to  keep  the  cow  sta- 
bles sweet  smelling,  the  pig  pen  pure  and  free  from  disease,  and  in  the  poultry  house  to  drive  out  the 
cholera  germs,  the  roup  germs  and  to  kill  the  lice  and  mites.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  is  death 
to  practically  all  parasites  that  infest  livestock,  such  as  hog  lice,  sheep  ticKs  and  scab,  lice  on  horses 
and  cattle,  ordinary  mange,  scratches,  grease  neel  and  all  parasitic  skin  diseases.  Use  as  a  disinfect- 
ant in  the  home,  in  closets,  sinks,  cesspools,  etc. 

POR  HOGS— KUl  Hog  Lice.    It's  natural  for  a  hog  to  wallow.    Provide  a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  grounds, 
to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant,    Hogs  will  be  constantly  passing  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough ;  while  the  DIP  will  kill  the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  germs  of  disease 
and  the  worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 


Always  uniform.    One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  of  solution,  ready  to  use. 
dip  and  disinfectant,  saves  you  the  expense  of  buying  two  preparations. 


My  Dip,  being  both  a 


ru  Save  Yoor  Veterinary  Bills 

When  yon  bave  a  sick  or  Inlared 
animal,  ivrlte  me,  telling  symp- 
toms. Enclose  2c  stamp  lor  reply 
and  I  ^vlU  send  yon  prescrlptloa 
'  and  letter  ol  advice  Iree  ol  charge. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  Ttolc— Not  a  Stlmniant.     Hasleiu  the  MoolOng  Period.    Tones  up  tbe 
Dormant  Egg  Organs.    Belps  Halte  Hens  Lay. 

Riffht  now  is  the  time  to  feed  your  hens  this  excellent  tonic  to 
help  tbem  through  the  moult  The  moultini;  period  is  a  trying 
time.  Hens  are  wealc,  are  feeling  out  of  sorts.  It  taltes  most  of 
their  energy  to  force  out  tbe  old  quills  and  to  grow  new  feathers. 
It's  the  "off  season"  for  layinir.  The  nerve  tonics,  blood  builders, 
appetizers  and  internal  antisepUcs  in  Pan-a-ce-a  will  condition 
and  give  your  hens  strength  and  hurry  along  the  moulting,  so 
they  will  get  promptly  back  to  egg  laying.  Feed  regularly  and 
tone  up  the  sluggish  and  dormant  egg  organs,  make  them  active 
and  keep  hens  laying  at  their  best  all  winter.  Sold  everywhere 
on  money-back  saarantee.  Prices:  mibs.  26c;  6 lbs.  00c:  12 lbs. 
tl.2&:  2&-lb,  pidl,  VLfiO  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West). 


Dr.  Fiess 


Instant 
Killer 


Kills  lice  on  poultry,  horses,  cattle,  calves  and  colts.  The 
BU|nmer  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Your  hens  will  soon  go 
into  winter  quarters.  Make  sure  that  they  are  free  from  lice  and 
that  they  remain  that  way,  because  hens  can't  lay  eggs  and  fight 
lice  at  the  same  time.  Provide  your  fowls  with  a  dust  bath,  to 
which  add  Dr.  IIcss  Instant  Louse  Killer  occasionally  and  your 
hens  will  do  tbe  rest  They  will  dust  it  into  their  feathers, 
carry  it  to  the  nests,  roosts,  everywhere.  Then  they  will  be 
lice- free  and  contented,  profitable  layers  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter.    Prices :  1  lb.  26c :  3  lbs.  60o  (except  in  Canada) . 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


November  11,  K 


Working  Principles  of  Heavy 

By  E.  N.  Bates.  State  College,  Pa. 


,  ■      A  ,),..  ,hev  have  solved  .UstanM  rppresents  the  presmrs  in  the  cylinder,  in 

The  interest  in  the  heavy  o.I  engine  is  about  today.    Many  have  P-*'^"""'*'  however    a  diBeult  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston  area,  to  some  eo„. 

dlreeTly  prCrtional  to  the  rat'o  ot  the  cost  of  gaso.  the   problem.     The  prob  em  .^  hewe'e'    a   d,  1^^__,^^^    ^^^       ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    „„^    '»«'■    -'8  ' 

w  ;„  theTost  01-  heavy  oil.     Gasoline  is  without  one  and  all  too  often  the  'i'""'.""'"'  °'°  °7    ^-he  equal  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square  moh.    The 

do"b    the  Lr  sat  sfaetory  fuel  for  au  rnternal  eom-  t«>lly    eliminated    in    the    P'-'j^f^'^  °    °;;„,I':,  Z.i.onW    dinK.„r.ion    of    the    eard    represents    the 

b"t'„n  engrnt     1^0  one  eares  to  bother  with  kero-  ehief  diffiouHy  is  tha  tan  ,n.e  nal  -»"-  '^  ^^^^  „,,„  „,  ^,  pi,t„„.    From  such  a  card  the  operator 

:        r  fuf.  oil  if  there  ,is  no.  a  good  saving  in  fuel  to  work  properly  «"  ^^          «  ^  -t     »              ___^_^  ^^  -1,  when  hi,  engine  is  w„r.,ng  '^^^^ 


bill  by  so  doing.     lu  small  farm 
engines  that  are   run  but  a  few 
hours  each  day,  there  may  b«  a 
■wide    difference   in  price    of   the 
two  fuels  before   one  is  willing, 
or  can   afford,   to   take  the   time 
or    trouble   incident    to    the    use 
of   the    heavy    oil.     in    the   case 
of  the  tracer  which  burns  many 
gallons  of  fuel  per  day,  a  small 
difference    in    the    price    of    the 
two  fuels  may  in  the   course   of 
the    season    amount    to    hundreds 
of  dollars. 

The   instability  -of  the   ratio 
between  -the  cost  of  the  various 
fuels  is  one  of  the  factt)rs  which 
.militate    agaia    the    development 
of  the  heavy  cil  engine.     Today 
ga»oline    is      u~ted    at    23    cents 
per  gallon.    The  price  has  chang- 
ed  two  cents    in  the   last   week. 
By    next    summer    the    price    of 
gasoline   may  be   15    cents  or   it 
may  be  35  cents  per  gallon.    The 
price    of    kerosene    will    remain 
practically  unchanged,  it  usually 
ranges   between   9   and   12   cents 


C/earance  Space 
Onset  R^incipfc  I 


I*-  Ufn^if  of  Sfro  Ke  -*^      'n     R 


s. 


\7f/?fj  > ' . ,  ^y. 


the  principal  -'"  »-     "^     LrTeH  w^en^.i,  engine  is  working  improperly  and 
familiar,    the    Otto    cycie,    mu  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

^^''   U  ^:\Z  i^nt^Tnt  rel  b^e%'"t:il  wh^t  causes  the^  trouble  and  what  to  do 

^'"     1    bv    the    time     gnition  as  a  remedy.     Another  use  of  these  indicator  cards 

vaponzed    by    the    ^'""^     S  determinacion  of  the  energy  given  up  by  the 

occurs,  there  xs  «"*-^  *«^^^«  ^^  .^^^^^g  gas  to  the  piston.     Taerefore,  knowing  the 

perfect     action        ^-^^^^'^^^    ^f^  energy  gfv en  up  by  the  gas  in  one  working  stroke 

•kerosene  are  each  compounds  or  ene  gy  g           ^     number  of  explosions  per  minute, 

the  same  elements,  hydrogen  and  -^^-""^^'^f/,';,,::^; /hat  is' known  as  the  indi- 

bo.     Gasoline   .a  combin.  we  -  --^-"of  the  engine.     It  naturally  fol- 

txon    that   I'^^J'^-l      ^,  f  i„^3  that  the  designer  of  engines  is  anx.ous  to  make 

'^'3tmp"ature      Kerosene    this  card  area  us  large  as  po3sible   for   the  amount 
ordinary  temperature,     iv  conclusively   proved   by 

end    other    heavy    oils    do    not    ^^^^J.^^^"''    ^.^.^  ^y  practice  that  the  higher 

1"  r'ery  large  ":rfac7of  the    fuel  that  is  tranaformed  into  mechanical  energy  by 
fuel  to  the  vaporising  action  of   the  -S'"^  „  ^^,^,       joo   H.  P.  for 

^th    a  rmperature    of    several  In  Fig.  1,  th.  drawing  of  the  engine  mechanism 

Tuldred  degrees  ds  placed  below  the  cards  to  more  clearly  convey    he 

^"^rs^ssfJlly  use  kerosene,    relLion   --n.e  pr.su.    .the  ^^^^^^ 


practically  uncuaugcu,  it  uouai^  successfully  use  kerosene,  reiaiion    uctw^^c"    "-  r - 

ranges   between   9   and   12   cents  n^.  /.  ZistTn  chanjng  the  fuel  to  position  of  the  piston  and  the  cards.     Note    hat  the 

perVllon.     There  is  one   advantage  in    having  an  heat  --^^^^^^^^^^  ^  f.T^t'.ialcombus  ion  engine  Letch   of  the   engine   is   drawn   with   the   c  earance 

engine  that  will  use  heavy  oil.  The  advantage  is  that  a  vapor.  J^l'^^^^'^'j  '""^'^l'^,^^^  .pace  for  the  Otto  principle.     To  change   this  to  a 

it  will  usually  us.  gasoline  just  about  as  well  as  any  has  an  abundance  of  w-te  h  at,  m  ^h  ^^^      V^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  space  would  have  to  , 

other  engine  buiU  for  gasoline  only.  jacket  water,  ^h^^h   can  _^easil^y^  be  pu  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    j^^^^        d     In 

The    demand    for    gasolin?    baa  been    increasing  ,  readers  to  know  comparing  the  two  cards  we  will  first  take  the  u 

at  a  tremedous  rate  while  the  increase  in  production  It  may  ^e  of  -nterest  to   the  readers  ^^^^       Compression    begins    at 

..  , !.-_    1 ,„  a  T>T  T?    TT  Jt,\    wU.h    the    flier  mixture   in 


of  crude  petroleum  has  been 
comparatively  small,  as  shown 
in  Table  1. 

This  alarming  disproportion 
an  the  production  of  crude  oil 
and  the  demand  for  gasoline 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
price  of  gasoline  must  certain- 
ly advance  to  a  figure  almost 
prohibitive  to  the  economic 
user.  The  only  reason  that  the 
price   has   not   advanced    faster 


TABLE 


card.  Compression  begins  at 
;(a)  with  the  fuel'  mixture  in 
the  cylinder  and  continues  to 
the   end   of   the   stroke   at   (b) 

'wnere  tue  prcoourc  umas 

^about  90  pounds  per  square 
inch.  At  or  a  little  before  the 
piston  reaches  (b)  the  fuel  is 
ignited  and  the  pressure  jumps 
to  between  200  pounds  and  400 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
'high  pressure  drives  the  piston 


Ymt 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Bbls.  of  oil 

produced 
.  .220,000,000 
..232,000,000 
. .  248,000,000 


.265,000,000 
.290,000,000 


per  cent 
Increase 

4.8 

5.7 

17.6 

26.2 

38.1 


GaaoUDe  uaed      Per  cent  In- 
crease over  1910 

58. 
124. 
232. 
366. 
553. 


8,500,000 
12,000,000 
17,800,000 
25,000,000 
35,100,000 


user.     The  only  reason  mat  ine  [■  — .^===  niK"  h''^"''"'"  " -     ^ 

price   has   not   advanced    faster  that  most  engines  designed  to  use  gasoline  will  operate    forward  with  a  strong  forward  P'/^^^"'"^"^'^^^"  „^ 

than  it  has  is  th.  fact  that  the  process  of  refining   '"'^^y  III  on  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,    lessening-following    the    line     (c-d).      The    exhau  t 
the   crude   petroleum  has  been    constantly   improved    P^^^"^  ^  ^^^^^^   ^.^ted  to  iU  normal    port  opens  at   (d)   and  the  .pressure  drops  to  nearlj 

upon.     Whereas,  .in  the  early  history  of  the  refining    ^^^'lemperature   from  running  on  gasoline,  the    atmospheric  pressure  at  (a).    With  the  ^^^aust  valv 
of   petroleum   only    1.5    percent   of    the    total    crude    runnin„  *  mpe  a^     ^^_^^    ^^^^J^    .^    ^^^^.^^^    ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^„g  ^.^  burned 
product  was  called  gasoline,  now  it  is  claimed  that    heat  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^    ^y,.^^^^^  ^^^   pressure    remaining 

L  high  as  75  percent  of  the  crude  oil  can  be  reduced    vapor-^-^   ^^  ^^^   ^.^f^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^L^  iL.TL"r»lv^  At  te) 

can  be  used  will  depend  on  the 
engine,  and  should  be  determined 
by  a  series  of  runs  with  a  con- 
stantly  increasing   proportion   of 
kerosene.      It    is    not    uncommon 
for  a  man  to  find  that  he  can  run 
on  pure  kerosene;   however,  that 
is  not  usual.    In  experiments  car- 
ried  on   at  State   College   it  was 
found  that  a  larger  load  could  be 
carried   with    a   mixcure    of   half 
TKia    kerosene   and   half  gasoline  than 
to    a   product    suitable    ''\  ^■'^^'''^'''If^ll^JX    could  be  carried  with  pure  gasoline, 
means  that  for  many  years  to  erne  it  will  be  entirely  .^^,^^  ;,  ^eil  worth  try- 

^ithin  the  power  of  the  refiners  to  -pp  ^  he  demand  ^^  P^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

for  gasoline  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves.     As  the        K,  ^  .^   .^ 

new  process  of  refining  become,  established  no  doi^t     ^^^ZTZ^..  If  it  does  work  you 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  will  gradually  ap-     f^^^  ^^^^J^^-^  .5  ,^  50  percent 
proach  each  oth^r,  until  the  difference  w.ll  be  simply      '^^  ^;«;7^j^j 
[he  difference  in  the  cost  of  refining.     This  is    how-     ^  ^"-J-  j\,    g,^^    j,,,^, 
ev.r,    dealing    in    futures    and    the    cond.tion    as    it         The    D         ^ 
stands   demands    a    relief    from    the    high    price    of  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^. 

gasoline.  ^,3   ^lief   jg   the    simplifying   of 
The  heavy  oil  enpne  in  the  large  units        ve  y  ^^    ^^^ 

successful  but  when  these  same  devices  are  app  1  d  ;'^^;;^-^^;l;;    ^.^  ^,^,,,  ,„. 

to  the  small  engines,  the  first  est  and  th;  -inP  -ity  «-«»  P^^^^^^^^^^,  ,  q^^. 


Table  showing  the  increase  in  products  of  petro- 
leum and  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  gasoline. 


//a//  .Section  and  Half  Eleyafion 
of-  Injection    /a/ ire  for   a 
Heairy  Of/  Cruflne. 


about  the  same  as  at  (a),  the 
exhaust  line  being  (a-e).  At  (e) 
the  exhaust  valve  closes  and  the 
suction  of  the  forward  moving 
piston  draws  a  fresh  charge  of 
fuel  into  the  cylinder  thru  the 
inlet  valve,  which  is  usually  made 
to  open  into  the  cylinder  with  a 
fslight  suction  from  the  inside. 

The  Diesel  cycle  differs  from 
the  Otto  as  follows.     At  (a')  the 
cylinder  is  full  of  pure  air  instead 
of  a  fuel  mixture.     This  cylinder 
full   of   air    is   compressed  to  a 
pressure  of  about  400  pounds  per 
square    inch    at    the    end    of   the 
stroke  shown   by  the   point   (b')- 
At  this  point  the  fuel  is  injected 
into  the  cylinder.  The  fuel  bursts 
into  flame,  as  it  enters  the  cylin- 
der due  to  the  very  high  heat  of 
compression.     This  burning  fuel 
does  not  cause  any  essential  rise 
;n  pressure,  for  unlike  the  explo- 
sive action  of  the  Otto  cycle,  here 
we  have  a  burning  action  which 
pont.inups  while  the  fuel  is  being 


wu  uae  small  engints,  lilt'  »•—-'"•' "--  •  -  ir.vented  by  a  German  '  '■"■'' ,  ,  ,;u 

of  the   mechanism  become   prohibit.ve   features^  o     that    -mo      This  engine  is  the   most  economical  injected.    The  injection  of  the  fuel  t;ikes  place  wh^ 

There   are  two  lines  of  development   which   are  o     that   ^^  ^0.      r  g     ^^^^^      ^^^     ^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^.^^  ^_.^^  ^^,^  ^  ^.^  ^        as 

being  followed  up  by  mechanical  engineers  .n  their  ^^^"^^.Z  best  be  iUuscrated  by  comparing  ing  volume  allowed  the  gas  has  just  ^-^ /ufflc    nt 

effort  to  perfect  an  engine  to  ase  heavy  oils.  "'"^ith   the   Otto   principle   with    which   we    are   all  to  take  up  the  heat  of  the  combust.on  without  ra.s- 

The  Kerosene  Carburetor  it  w  th   the^utto   p         P  abed    and  a'  b'  ing  the  pressure.     From  the  point   (c')   the  gas  eX 

An  cffi.rt  is  being  made  to  pr-duce  a  carburetor  ^^l^' ^^^'^l^^^  ^^Z!!;  Lds   of  the   two  pa'nds    tJ   (d '),  ...forming    the    working    stroke   0^ 

''''-''' rZ':!^::^^J^:^::CZT::^^  tJs  J^Unes.'^n  an  indicator  card  the  vertical  the  cycle.    The  clearfti.  of  the  cvhader  aud  drawi^ 
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«   the    frt'«h    charge    is    perf(M-me<l    the   «ame    as   in 
{l,e  Otto    cycle    meutioui'd    above. 

Th*  largo  nit-sol  engines  i'lijcct  tin;  jjropivr  aiiLouiit 
f  fuel  at  exactly  the  rdglit  time  with  mechanical  pre- 
isiOTi.  Bmnl'l  engines  will  not  warrant  the  exponse  nec- 
easary  for  this  ratiier  delicate  and  complicated  mecli- 
•nisin-  Many  effurt.s  liave  been  made  to  simplify  this 
Bieehanism  and  apply  the  principle  to  amaller  engines. 
The  advantage  of  Huah  an  engine  is  (piite  evident  for 
the  diflicult  problem  of  vajRiri/ing  tlic  fuel  is  entirely 
eliminated.  There  is  no  ignition  system  to  cause 
iroublo  and  expense*.  And  the  cycle  is  a  more  ef- 
ficient cycle  than  tlie  Otto  cycle.  There  is  an 
engine  on  tlie  market  at  the  present  time,  built  in 
small  sizes  from  two  H.  P.  up,  which  operates  with 
fluite  marked  success  oui  a  modified  Iliesel  principle. 
The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
and  testing  this  engine  in  a  four  H.  P.  siz-e. 

This  engine  is  of  the  horizontal  type,  four  cycle, 
hopper  cooled,  fly   ball   governor   located  in  the  fly 
Wiheal.     The    valve    mechanism    is    exactly    like    tlie 
ordinary  four  cycle  mechanism  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.     Tiio  inlet  valve  admits  pure   air  instead 
of  fuel  mixture.     This  air  is  compressed  to  a  pres- 
sure" of  about  400  pounds  to  the   square  inch.  Such 
a  compression  moans  that  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is 
i  compressed  in  a  space  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  original 
volume  at  atmospheric  pressure.     Air  at  zero  degrees 
(F.),  compressed  to  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
without  loss  of  'heat  from  radiation,  would  rise  to  a 
temperature    of    over    1100    degrees.      This   explains 
why  the  f  ueil  burns  the  instant  it  enters  the  cylinder. 
The  increased  expansion   of   the  gas  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  fuel  drives  the  piston  back  and 
performs   the    working  stroke.     The    device    for    in- 
jecting the   fuel  is  shown   in  Fig.  2. 
The  fuel    which    may    be    any    liquid 
fuel   which    will    flow    in    the    pipes 
enters  at  (D)  and  flows  down  to  the 
needle  valve    (B).     This   valve   open- 
ing is  regulated  by  the  governor  and 
determines  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be 
injected  at  the  next  cliarge.     On  the 
guction  stroke  the  valve  (A)  is  open- 
ed by  a  push  rod  which  is  timed  by 
a  cam  on  the  main  shaft,  allowing  a 
definite  amount  of  fuel  to  flow  down 
into  the  cup  (C).  Located  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  cup  at  (II)  are  two  small 
kles  thru    which    the    fuel   is   forced 
into  the  main  cylinder.     Compression 
begins  and   the   flow   of   air   into   the 
small    chamber    (C)    keeps    the    fuel 
from  flowing    out    until    the    air    be- 
comes 80   heated    that   it    ignites   the 
•lighter  gases   wliich    have   formed   in 
the  small    chamber    (C).      The    pres- 
sure from    this    explosion    is    greater 
than  the  prassure   of  the   compressed 
air  in  the  large  cylinder  and  the  fuel 
is  quickly    injected    into    the    large 
cylinder    and    burned.      This    engine 
utilizes    the     high      compression     principle     with     a 
very  simple    device.      However,   the    uncertainty    of 
tie  point  of  ignition  and  the  I^ck  of  precision  in  the 
period  of  fuel  injection  is  probably  the  reason  this 
engine  is  apt  to  be  a  little  deficient  in  i)ower.     The 
particular  engine  of  which  we  speak  was  rated  at  4 
H.  P.  but  the  highest  power  at   which  this  engine 
would  operate  was  3.7  H.  P.  At  its  best  fuel  economy 
the  engine  used  aboirt  a  pound  of  fuel  oil  per  brake 
H.  P.  per  hour. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  high  compres- 
sion is  a  source  of  loss  of  energy.  The  energy  put 
iato  the  gas  in  compressing  it  is  all  returned  to  the 
^iigine  on  the  expansion.  However,  a  slight  loss  from 
leatage  of  this  bighly  compressed  air  would  be  a 
*rious  loss  of  energy. 

In  Table  IT,  on  the  oppoadte  page,  we  have  com- 
pared the  fuel  co.sts  of  the  steam  engine,  the  heavy 
*il  engine,  the  gasoline  engine  on  kerosene,  and 
the  gasoline  engine. 

At  the  present  price  of  fuels  the  smart  crude 
oil  engine  is  the  most  economical  power  generator  of 
its  size  on  the  market  and  doubtless  will  continue  to 
''*  «o  for  many  years. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

iiy  tiiirowiiig  iiitd  a  compartment  made  for  the  pur- 
jiose  all  tlie  be.>4t  i-ars  tlia^  hts  found  wlieii  the  corn 
was  being  unloaded  imto  the  crib  from  the  Held.  This 
was  kept  carefully  during  the  winter  and  iho  best 
|>lante<l  in  the  spring. 

I  ttvok  about  five  minutes  to  select  wbat  seemed 
to  be  different  strains  of  cum,  based  on  the  shape 
and  size  of  ear,  color  of  cob  and  kernel,  and  the 
siz^  and  shajio  of  the  kernels.  The  ears  were  the 
average  for  the  crib.  There  were  both  better  and 
poorer  ears,  which  might  ihavo  been  used  to  show 
more  conclusively  the  points  wliich  I  wish  to  make. 
They  wer«'  |ir()bal>ly  Teprensentative  of  the  average 
kind  of  ears  usually  selected.  Eacb  ear  was  then 
weighed,  thein  a  cross  section  of  each  was  secured 
from  oae-third  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the 
tip,  and  the  cross  section  photograjrtied,  as  shown. 
Tho  ears  were  then  slH?Med,  and  the  grain  from 
each  was  carefully  weighed,  and  the  weights  re- 
corded.    This  is  what  we  found. 
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strains.  Even  tlio  unfavorable  seasons  do  occur 
when  we  have  found  out  our  Iiighest  yie-iding  strains, 
such  conditions  will  affect  the  »<'lected  corn  only 
in  the  same  propartion  that  it  'has  affected  the  seed 
corn  whicli  at  best  would  have  given  but  a  mediocre 
crop.  The  man  who  selects  lias  gained  proportion- 
ately.— John   H.   BeLsner,   Cornell    University. 


Queries  and  Comments 

(This  department  is  open  to  all  of  our  Biirt>Bcrib«rB. 
Queries  and  short  comments  are  invited.  Queries 
will    be    answered    by     best    available    authorities.) 

Farm-made  Vinegar  in  New  Jersey 

"Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  thru  your  columns 
as  to  the  saJe  of  apple  cider  vinegar  in  New  Jersey? 
I  have  tried  to  sell  vinegar  to  different  grocery- 
men  but  they  will  not  buy,  saying  that  the  law  will 
not  allow   them  to   sell   vinegar   unless   it   has    been 


Number   of   ear    1 

Rows   of   kernels    14 

Woight  of  ear   (ounces)    .  .  9..'jO 

Weight  '>f  shelled  corn    .  .  .  7.75 

Percent  shelled  corn   82 


2 

16 

10.00 

8.75 

88 


3 

16 
9.75 
8.25 

85 


4 
18 
1 1.2.5 
9.50 

86 


o 
18 

io/)n 

8.50 
80 


6 

12 
6.50 
5.50 

85 


7 

18 
8.25 
7.00 

85 


8 

14 
13.75 

70.75 

78 


9 
12 
11.25 
9.75 

87 


10 

20 
9.75 
8.25 

87 


R.  C. 


INSPECTING  A  SEED    CORN  PLOT. 


Ten  Ears  of  Corn 

'^  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  friend  who  owns  a 
'^^K*"  limestone  farm  in  soutliern  I'enr.-sylvauia,  and 
*^">  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
farmers  in  the  comnuinity.  In  looking  into  his  corn 
'''''.  1  was  struck  witii  the  large  number  of  seem- 
"'K'.v  dilTereiit  strains  of  coni  that  made  up  the 
^'"P.  which  was  considered  a  good  one  for  the 
j^**«*  n.    My  friend  told  me  that  he  selected  his  corn 


Note  the  differences  in  the  number  of  rows  of    inispectod  and  will  test  cejptain  percentages, 
kernels,  the  weight  of  the  oars,  the  wedght  and  per-     D.,  Mojris  Co.,  N.  J. 

cent  of  shelled  com.     The  weights  of  the  ears  varied  The    grocerymcn    are    right.      The    law    of    New 

from   OA    ounces   in  an   8'inch,   12-rowed  ear  to    13J    Jersey  on  this  subject  is  as  follows: 
ounces  in  a  9-inch,  16-rowed  ear.     The  difference  in  "No  persom  shall  distribute  or  sell,  or  offer  for 

the  percent  of  grain  to  the  ear  was  only  7  percent,  the  sale,  oir  have  in  his  pos.ses3ion  with  intont  to  distri- 
smaller  ear  having  85  percent  and  the  larger  ear  78  bute  or  sell,  as  cider  vinegar  or  apple  vinegar,  any 
percent  grain.     The  yield  of  the  field  had  been  esti-    viwegar   whic'h   is    not    produced    exclusively    by   the 

alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fer- 
mentations of  the  juice  of  apples,  or 
is  laevorotatory,  or  the  total  amount 
of  acid  in  100  cubic  ceoitimeters  of 
which,  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  is 
less  than  four  grams,  or  which  con- 
tains ilesis  than  one  and  one-sixth 
grams  of  apple  solids  or  less  than  25 
one-hundredths  of  one  gram  of  apple 
ash  in  100  cubic  centirnetops.  The 
water-soluble  ash  from  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  vinegar  shall  require 
not  less  than  30  cubic  centimeters  of 
deci-normal  acid  to  neutralize  its  al- 
kalinity, and  shall  contain  not  less 
tJhan  ten,  milligrams  of  phosphoric 
anthydried. " 

If  the  writer  was  nonplussed  be- 
fore, we  are  sure  he  will  be  in  a 
worse  muddled  condition  of  mind  af- 
ter reading  these  requirements.  What 
any  intelligent  set  of  men  were 
thinking  of  when  they  jumbled  to- 
gether this  aggregation  of  words  in 
tthe  interest  of  public  'health  is  be- 
yond us.  There  should  be  a  public 
demand  for  a  law  that  will  permit 
mated  at  oU  liusliels  of  shelled  corn.  fc5U]»pose  the  the  selling  of  vinegar  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
average  ear  in  the  field  was  represented  by  ear  No.  6,  apploe,  provided  the  maker's  name  is  plainly  stamp- 
and  the  ability  of  the  corn  to  yield  to  be  represented  ed  upon  the  container,  together  with  a  guarantee 
by  ear  No.  8,  we  ahould  have  gotten  a  yield  on  the  that  it  is  vinegar  made  from  apple  cider  and  contains 
same    field,    with    tlie    same    labor    and   cost,    except    nothing  else. 

barveisting,   of    105   bushels   per    acre    —   more    than  Light   on  Vehicles 

double  the  actual  yield.  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  law  gov- 

Again,  suppose  the  average  ear  in  the  field   was    ening  the  use  of  light  on  vehicles  in  Pennsvlvaniaf " 
represented  by  ear  No.  2,  about  10  inches  long,  .having    R.  M.   U.,  Montour  Co.,  Pa. 

16  rows,  and  weighing  10  ounces,  and  the  ability  to  There  is  no  law  in  Pennsylvania   requiring  the 

yield  was  again  represented  by  ear  No.  8,  only  9  inches  showing  of  a  ligtht  on  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Some 
in  length,  having  14  rows  and  weighing  KfJ  ounces,  states  have  such  a  law,  and  since  high  speed  veJiicles 
Wo  should  tlien  have  gotten  a  yield  of  69  bushels  per  are  so  common,  it  is  but  a  sensible  .act  of  caution  to 
acre  under  these  conditions — an  increased  yield  of  carry  a  light  when  traveling  at  night.  It  should  be 
40  percent.  Now  take  the  price  at  which  you  are  buy-  placed  at  tbe  left  side  of  the  vehicle.  A  law  re- 
ing  or  selling  corn,  and  figure  the  money  difference,  quiring  the  carrying  of  lights  has  been  proposed 
I  realize  that  many  of  the  readers  are  already  saying  in  the  Legislature  at  different  times  but  has  so  far 
that  this  is  only  an  "if  story";  but  is  it?  been  defeated  on  the  ground  that  it  was  arbitrary. 

The    farmer,  ihis    soil  and  climate,   can   produce    Viewed   in    the   light   of   its   being  an  act    for    self 
high-yielding    corn    and    low-yielding    corn.      It    has    ])re9ervation,  w'hat  do  our  roadera  think  of  it? 

been  so  proven.     The  stalk  that  bore  the  small  ear  

of  corn   was  probably  as  well   located   with   regards  PRESERVINO  THE   CORN   STOVER 

to   moisture,   plantfood,  light   and   heat   as   the   high-  

yielding    .stalk.      The    difference    goes    back    farther  According  to  the  agronomist  of  the  New  Jersey 

than  this.  It  is  a  difference  of  "blood''  or  strain.  We  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  from  one-third  to 
can  not  control  the  sunlight  or  the  rainfall  and  the  one-fifth  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  mature  corn 
extreme  physical  effects  which  they  produce,  but  we  plant  is  in  the  leaves  and  stalk,  while  the  remainder 
can  control  the  kind  of  corn  we  plant.  We  must  do  is  in  the  ear.  When  proper  care  is  taken  of  the 
it  by  .selection,  and  we  must  do  it  in  the  field  where  stover  it  has  a  substantial  value  for  forage,  ^^ut 
the  corn  is  growing,  not  from  the  wagon  when  we  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock  after 
are  unloading  t/he  harvested   crop.  dry   enough    to   place    in    the    barn   or   stack    in   the 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  written  about  the    open.     The  rain  leaches   out  much   plant-food,   w'hile 
value  of  proper  s<'ed  corn  selection.     Little  lias  been     the  wind   carries   oway  many   leaves.  Tlins  the   feed- 
done   in   ft  good,   practical   wjiy.     Those  who  selected     ing  value  of  the  stover  is  rapidly  diminished.     If  tlio 
from   the  field  in  the  fall  should  this  year  make  an     bam   capacity  does  not   allow  storing  th*  stover,  a 
ear    to    row    test    for   hig"h    yield,   and   isolate    such  well-made  stack  will  preserve  it  in  good  condition 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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Shotgun  Shells 
Lbadbr^'And  ''Repeater 

For  the  high  flyers,  or  the  low  flyers, 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater"  shells  have 
the  reach,  spread  and  penetration. 
Their  great  sale  is  due  to  these  qual- 
ities, which  insure  a  full  bag.  Use  them 
in  your  gun.    To  be  sure  to  get  them 

ASK  FOR    THE    W    BRAND 


MILK  PEODUOnON  COSTS 

Inf  oraatlon  Wanted  by  MUk  Commission 

Following    is    the    list    of    questions 
which    the    Governors'    Tn-State    Milk 
Commission  is  addressing  to  the  dairy 
farmers.     Another  list  of  similar  char- 
acter  covering   cost   of    distribution    is 
being  sent  to  dealers.     It  is  desired  to 
make    this    investigation    as    extensive 
as   possible,    and   the    Commission    asks 
OUT   dairy  readers  to  tako  this  list   as 
here  published,  fill  out  replies  and  give 
such  other  information  as  Traders  think 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  nnd  mail  the 
replies  to  the  Chairman  of  Milk  Com- 
mission,    Logan     Hall,     University     of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.    If  you  can 
not  fill  out  all  answers,  send  in  what- 
ever information  you  can. 

This  Commission  is  making  a  complete 
investigation  of  costs  in  the  milk  busi- 


Novembcr  11,  1918. 

3.  What  is  the  average  yearly  output 
per  cow  in  quarts! 

4.  What  is  tho  average  coet  per  quart 
of  milk! 

5.  What  is  the  average  price  you  re- 
ceive per  quart  of  milkf 

6.  Profit  or  loss  per  quart  of  milk. 

Other  Informatiooi  Desired 

1.  What  is  the  net  price  for  milk  yon 
or  the  members  of  your  Association  re- 
ceived at  shipping  or  delivery  poioU 
for  each  month  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  19161  What  was  the 
average  for  the  yearl 

2.  How  does  it  compare  with  the 
average  price  of  milk  for  the  year 

(a)  1900—1910 

(b)  1910— September    50,    1916. 

3.  What  has  been  the  increase  if  any 
in  the  price  of  cows  from 

(a)  1900—1910 

(b)  1910 — September    30,    1916. 

4.  What  has  been  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  connected 
with  the  farm   and  dairy  work 

(a)  1900—1910 

(b)  1910 — September    30,    1916. 

5.  What  was   the  increase  if  any  it 


jlovember  11,  1916. 

(b)  How  many  quarts  does  your  herd 
produce   in 

(a)  October 

(b)  November 

(c)  December 

15.  How  is  your  milk  delivered  to 
shipping  or  delivery  point  (whether 
you  take  it  yourself  or  do  it  co-opera- 
tively and  what  is  the  cost)  T 

ORGANIZATION    OF    BUCKS 
COUNTY    DAIRYMEN 


lliU 


Purebred  R«gl«t«r«d 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  preliminary  report  oftMttcojeriagtbti 
period  elnoe  1»0».  and  luat  publtohed  by  the  Iowa 
iSrtoultural  Experiment  SUUon,  sutee  that  the 
iwwe ofleoSrdamade  by  flmt  geaeratlon  heUers 
by  a^rebred  Hoteteln  «lre.  shows  an  tnoreaee  of 
71  net  cent  milk*  42  pei-  cent  fat.ai  an  average  age 
otSl-Tymn  ovm  the  record  ot  their  scrubdama 
at  an  avSraie  ageoffl  years.  These  dependable 
renorta  Sow  ym  pUlnly  that  the  Introduction 
"•^rSSred  mSteln  bu  U  to  a  herd  of  wmmon 
oows  will  materially  Increase  ^d"«*'°°  *°2  ^J^ 
Ota  There's  bl*  money  In  the  big  "Blaokj.and 
White"  Holstelna. 

3«mt  fm  FrM  /U««tr«i««  Dt$erivttt*  BooUmi 

The  ■•Isleln-Frinlan  *ss«cUUwi  ot  America 

F.  L.  Houghton.  8««'y,  lox  il8.  ■rattlebore.  ft 


"Meridale 
Facts" 

Is  the  title  ot  a  leaflet  presenting 
some  results  ot  seven  consecutive 
yeart  of  Register  of  Merit  work  at  Meri- 
dale Farms.  It  shows  how  the  average  pro- 
duction ot  Meridale  Jeraeys  haa  advanced 
from  6959  lbs.  milk,  414  lbs.  butter  per 
oow  In  1910.  to  7823  lbs.  milk  520  lbs. but- 
ter per  oow  In  1918.  and  gives  our  reasons 
for  oonndenoe  In  the  quaUty  of  miplus 
atock  ottered  from  the  herd.  A  copy  wlU 
gladly  be  mailed  to  any  one  Ilnterested  In 
dairying.  Address 


THATS  GUARANTEED 

-to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  radon 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
w  thout  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready,  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


300 


AVER  &  McKINNEY 
ChestnutStreet,  Philadelphia, 


MMoiotdy  free  from  adoltenmta  *n^ -M""!*?^ 
Qi^tiM  f  eid  yod  would  mix  for  7oaneV.^»^«^i 
SmSMtlon  t*cholce  cottonaeed  ineal.  <|f*~.  J^* 
SS5rSlut2Sfe<rf.corndlrtUVer.'giS^^ 
Vhiit  middttngs  and  a Utttoaalt. that  "^ «*5° % 

Sowmay  tama  loM  Intoa  ?P>fl*-TryLABRO^ 
Sold  on  ^wMf  »••»  U  tm  *• 


^maytam 

foe  more  profits 


(-FEED 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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A  mass  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County 
dairymem  was  held  October  25  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.  About  one  humdred 
representative  dairymen  from  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  county  were  present 
and  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  were 
shown.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  form  an  organization  of  the 
entire  county,  five  local  organizations 
having  been  formed  in  the  different 
jections  previous  to  this  date.  There 
ij  a  demand  for  local  organizations  in 
every  part  of  the  coumty  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  they  will  all  be 
organized.  The  largest  local  at  the 
present  time  is  the  one  at  Newtown, 
which  has  87  members,  representing  a 
total  of  1,000  cows. 

A  constitution  similar  to  the  on« 
adopted  a  few  weeks  previous  in  Ches- 
ter County  was  voted  upon  and  adopted. 
The  only  change  made  was  that  section 
of  the  By-Laws  concerning  the  divis- 
ion of  the  dues.  It  was  thought  best  to 
allow  15  cents  to  remain  in  the  local 
treasury,  35  cents  to  remain  in  the 
county  treasury  and  one  dollar  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  treasury  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'   Association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
tie  temporary  chairman,  B.  Frank  Wam- 
bold,  who  appointed  Geo.  Masland  tem- 
porary secretary.     An  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rosenberger,  Wy- 
tombe,   a   representative    of   the    State 
Department   of   Agriculture,  who  gave 
rtatistics  concerning  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  several  different  states,  showing 
that  it  costs  on  the  average  about  5.19 


more   than   $300  in  prize   momey.     The 
team    prize    was    won    in    competition 
with  eight  of  the  foremost  agricultural 
schools  in  the  country,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania boys  led  the  field  by  more  than 
200  points  over  their  nearest  competitor. 
The  team  made  up  of  S.  Page,  E.  II. 
Saylor,  and  B.  R.  Ober,  not  only  took 
first  place  among  the   colleges   entered 
but  also   made   the   three  highest  indi- 
vidual scores  of  all  the  entrants  in  the 
contest.    Mr.  Page,  with  a  total  of  934 
points  out  of  a  possible  1,000,  outdis- 
tanced all  other  competitors  from  among 
the    other    colleges    represented    in    the 
contest.     Saylor  and  Ober  were  placed 
immediately   after    Page    in    the    order 
named. 


11  ir- 


For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Spri  ^ 
field  trip  the  team  was  coached  by  M 
I.  J.  Bibby,  of  the  dairy  husbandry  do 
partment   of  the    college.     The   resu'.ts 
secured    in    the    competition    were    due 
largely    to    his    careful    training    and 
methods   of  preparation.   All    of   which 
go  to  prove  that  along  with  its  other  ad- 
vantages a  college  training  helps  a  man 
to  "know  aifood  thing  when   he  sees 
it."— E.  J,  J. 


WATOH    STRIPPING    WITH 
MILKING  MACHINE 


I    note    considerable    interest    in    the 
use  of  mechanical   milking  machines,  i 
have  used  a  milker  for  a  year  and  a 
half  amd   have   had    good   satisfaction. 
The   cows   seem   to   like  it  better   than 
hamd    milking    and    heifers    take    to    it 
even  better  than  the  older  cows  do.     I 
believe  to  get  best  results  from  a  milk- 
er the  cows  should   be   graded  accord- 
ing  to  ease   of   milking.     I   find   some 
that  will  not  give  down  their  milk  as 
readily  as  others.     It  takes  nearly  as 
long  to  strip  these   few   as  it  does   to 
milk    them    by    hand.      The    majority, 
however,   milk   out   well,    which   makes 
very  little  stripping.    Here  is  where  the 
operator  needs  to  exorcise  considerable 
care.     The  hard  milkers  must  be  strip- 


^cu    \ji     t/Ucio     will    u<3     iiuuuie. 


olan.  the  SecUioii  bein«  entirely  np.to  y°"- _.  _^ 
uiKii,  vtw  <(      .  .  ..„     \7rite  oa  if  none  near  TOO. 


Ask  year  local  dealer. 

rat  uwowt  Mimw  ca. 


11M  t»n^  Mu  0«tr»».  Wirt 


rffl 


Pa. 


n 


Spol  Farm  lolsteins  1 1 S 

A  aon  of  Pontlae  Korndyke 
with  30  lb.  dam  A  35 of  bla 
daughters  7-8bolat«ln  heifer 


ealTea  SIS  eaeta  exprees  paid 
""  'ilgh  grade 
yeara  old  936 


In  lots  ot  6.  so 
belters  1  to 3  y€ —  -—  — 
to  $75  each.  20  reglatercd 
belters  0  months  to  1  year 
old  1100  each.  ^Registered 
oow*.  batten  and  bulls,  high 
grade  oowa  large  stock  on 
Band.oomeandaeethem. 
jOHnCREASAN     Tiai,N.T. 


7-SHolateln  heUei  oalveiflO  to  $16 

EiprtM  Pidd  to  Maoti.    Now  ta 

the  Ideal  ttoe  to  start  them  and 

hare  them  ready  for    graiw  next 

Rmins:  a  10  wk  old  heifer  oalf  from 

Maole  l.*wn  Farm,  recently  con- 

iBlgntHl  (llreottothe  County  Fair 

grounds,  at  Pottdtown.  Pa  ,  was  a 

blue  ribtwn  winner.     Have  others 

eaually  aa good  and  eanpleaaa you. 

Bargains  In  registered  belfera  and 

bulU.  aUagea.    Write  your  wanta 

MAi-UK  LAWN   »  ARM      C^    W 

■Rills.  Jr  .  Cortland    N     Y 


Saifo  and  Sure 

catches  easily  and  locks  firmly.    Ha« 
straight  pull    no  twisUng.    Your  buU 

will  respect  the  «,_._.. 

KEYSTONE    BULL    STAFF 

Bhepherd'e  crook,    automatic    latch, 
easy  to  release,  taper  socket  riv- 
etted  fast  to  6-foot  heavy  asb 
handle. 


Gnaranteed. 

Write  fiiT  fr re  cvreular.  ««--»b«w    ■» 

LT.  PHILLJPS.         BOX  117    ■  ^OMUIOY.  PA. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

At  Bargain  prices 

We  offer  sons  of  K  Ing  of  PontlacR,  who  Is  every- 
where acknowledged  the  greatest  bull  of  the 
breed  Also  sons  of  "IT"  out  of  daughters  of 
•King".  Write  for  prices 

tITBVBNfl  BROTHERS    CX>MPAItT 
Ltvarpool.  N.  T. 


J/~i    1  Botb  sexes.       Kine  c 

ers*^V  IvalVeS       mort  noted  pedlgr 
-.^M.FREU  O.  W.  BUNK,        ALUSN^' 


Fine  stock  of  the 

;rees  In    the 

OWN,  PA. 


IMIHHMMIIIMIMMMtllMIIMIWilHMIIinillUIIMMIinillllUinilMinlMMIM 


HIKlltllHIIIIMHIlM'IM 


Jersey   Cattle  for  Profit  ?]!-^'a^i^- 

heifers  t.-iO  and  up.  AU   redlstered. 

R,  F.  8UANNON.  RenahawBldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


HiMMIHHMMIMHMI1IHMtM» 


up.  I 
pa 

ItHMIUHl  ^ 


FILLING  A  153.TON  METAL  SILO  ON  FARM  OF  W.  E.  HERVEY. 
ULLiiNU  A  BELMONT  COUNTY.  OHIO. 

ness,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  dairy  the  average  yearly  P"««/^  f  "«'*;; 
producers  be  adequately  represented.  It  and  roughage  per  cow  for  1916  cot 
is  important,  also,  that  information  on  pared  with 

production   costs  come  from  the  actual  (a)  190^1910  ,n     loifi 

producers  who  know  actual  conditions.  (b)  1910-September    30,    1916. 

We  are  pi^blishing  the  questions  and  6.  Give  the  feeds  and  proportions  ujj 
urge  as  many  of  our  readers  as  can  to  in  your  rations  including  grains  M« 
fill  out  the  answers  and  mail  to  the  ad-   roughage,  .,..,«, 

dress  given.    A  plain  statement  of  con-       7.  What  proportion  of  tho  dairy  m« 
ditions  as  they  are  is  the  best  material  in  your  section  have  silos! 
in  securing  a  just  price  »•  Are  you  a  member  of  a  cow-test..! 

information  Desired  on  Cost  of  Produc-  association? 

ing  Milk  During  the  Year  9.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  -- 

Ending  Sept.  30,  1916.  produced  by  each  cow!  If  so,  howl 

What  is   the    average    annual    cost     10.  What   is   the   average    annual  oo 
per  cow  to  produce  milkf  put  per  head  of  your  herd? 

(a)  Barns,  land,  equipment,  etc.  11.  What  breed  of  cows  have  you  ^ 

(b)  Cost  and  depreciation  of  cows  your  herd! 

(c)  Cost  of  feed  per  cow  12.  How  do  you  apportion  your  ov^ 

(d)  Cost  of  labQT  head   expenses   as   to   barns   and  o»« 

(e)  Cost  of  delivery  to  shipping  or  equipment! 
delivery  point  •  (a)  to  cows 

(f)  Any  special  costs  for  premium  (b)   to  horses 
...  (c)  to  other  animals. 

(g)  Special  additional  costs  13.  Do  you  arrange  to  have  your  co« 
What  is  the  average  yearly  income  freshen  at  different  times  of  the  ye 
ppf  pow  from  your  herd!                    Why! 

(a)  Milk,  cream,  butter,  skim  milk  14.  (a)    ITow   many    quarts    does  y 
and  butter  milk  herd  produce 

(b)  Calves  ^1>  ^"   ^*y 

(c)  Manure  (2)  i'^  -^"^8 

(d)  Sale  of  cattle  other  than  calves  (3)  an  July 


1. 


tents  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk  and 
the  producer  was  getting  on  the  aver- 
age about  3.3  cents. 

Charles  F.  Preston,  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent  of  Chester  County,  pre- 
sented figures  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion im  various  states  and  in  Chester 
County.  Mr.  Preston  gave  very  con- 
vincing figures  in  the  detailed  explana- 
tion: "Most  dairy  farmers  fail  to  fig- 
ure the  overhead  charges  in  milk  pro- 
duction and  hence  are  able  to  continue 
in  the  business  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  factors  on  the  farm."  Mr.  J. 
Aldus  Herr,  a  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the 
value  of  organization,  especially  in  the 
dairy  world. 

The  ofiicera  elected  are  as  follows: 
President,  Oeo.  H.  Masland,  Newtown; 
Vice  President,  L.  P.  Satterthwaite, 
Fallsington;  Secretary,  Frank  Shutt, 
Chalfont,  and  Treasurer,  Wm.  R.  Kober, 
Chalfont.  At  the  typesent  time  there  are 
over  200  members  in  the  county,  with 
the  prospect  of  doubling  that  number 
in  the  near  future.  A  great  deal  of 
milk  is  shipped  to  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton.  The  creamerynicn  also  see 
th«  value  of  joining  the  organization 
and  locals  are  being  formed  in  the  maay 
creamery  sections. 

The  price  committee,  composed  of 
four  members  of  the  association,  recom- 
mended that  a  price  of  5i  cents  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  station  be  demanded. — O. 


The  milker  saves  just  about  half  the 
time  of  getting  the  milking  done.    The 
up-keep    of   our    machine   has   not   cost 
over  $5  in  the  time  we  have  been  using 
it.     It  is  run  by  a  one-horsepower  en- 
gine  which   pumps   water  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  running  the  milker.  The 
machine    will   do    its    work    and    do    it 
well,  but  it  requires  a  careful  operator. 
He  must  know  the   cows  and   the   ma- 
chine.    He  must  know  what  teat  cups 
to  put  on  certain  cows.    He  must  watch 
the   stripping  of   certain   cows,  and   he 
must  know  which  cows  give  down  their 
milk  easily.     To  test  the  effect  of  the 
milker,  I  laid  it  off  for  a  period  after 
having  used  it  for  six  morths.     I  could 
not   see  any  difference   in    the   flow  of 
milk.    I  feel  sure  that  a  milker  will  give 
satisfaction  if  properly  handled. — S.  E. 
Duell,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


THE  MILK  SUPPLY 


Ben  Franklin  Would  Have 
Paid  $1000  for  This  Book 


You 
Get  it 


FREE 


FROM  cover  to  cover  this  Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book  is 
packed  with  the  answers  to  a  hundred-and-one  questions 
about  electricity.  It  is  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  electrical  farm- 
world.  It  tells  all  about  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm — 
the  labor-saving,  money-saving  devices  in  which  every  pro- 
gressive farmer  is  interested. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  Simply  clip  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon and  we  will  send  the  book  by  return  mail.  There  are  no 
strings  to  this  offer— we  simply  want  to  get  this  Hand  Book 
into  the  hands  of  the   responsible  farmers  in  every  locality. 

Mail  coupon  now.    The  odition  is  Umitsd. 

Western  Electric  Company 


INCORPORATID 


195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1 1th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  of  "Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book"  yvo.  P^-IUJ 


Name. 


Town- 


State. 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms* 

herd  Bire'i  dam  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old.  has  the  following 
A  R.  O.  records:  7  da.  32.8  lb.  butter:  30  da  133.2: 
3t)5da.  1108  lb.  Herdammade  105«  lb.  In  366  days. 
Avorage  for  dam  and  graaddam.  1083  lb.  In  305  days 
and  4.19  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

PoUed  BuU  calves  9100  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  I.Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit, Pa. 

(ff/'  BuysabeautlfulBtralght  registered  Holstein 

jSnO        bull  calf  from  a  splendid  son  of  the  $50,000 
W^^'       Alcartra  BuU.    Write  for  particulars, 
J.  A.  LONG.  YOKK.  PENNA 


buys  yearling  Guernsey  Bull,  sire  baa 
TOO  OO    A   R    Sire  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
*  ^^'^^      heifer  milking  38  lbs.  on  pasture. 
AMOS  ROTHENBERGER,    H.  D.  1,  L^andsdale,  Pa. 


Guernseys 


Males  only.    A   few  good 
ones  left. 
FRED  W.  CARD,  Sylvsnla.Pa. 


Reg 


fanUUes. 


r^....v-«  bullsbackedbyMayRoee.Olenwood, 
.  LirUeni.  Gov.of  Cbene.Sheet 


^„,.„.  „„ .Sheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 

PrIoM  right.  H.O.  Taylor.  Embreevllle,  Pa. 


Quit  the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Mored.    Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  oalvea  bred  wayapat  prices  too  low   to  print. 
HeUsr  eaives,  heifers  ana  oows,  no  bluff — we  must  ■eU. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

Ulte  Stock  Farm,  Stockbrldie,  N.T.Ioraarly  HanntrrUU 


bull  that  has 
[tatered  calves. 


FAIRVIEW  VILLAQK.  PKNNA..   (nesr  Norrlstown) 


grade  belfecs. 
Tin 


[Ty%l.«Ain<i        2  bulls  ready  for  serrloe  and  bull 
noiSieius      calves  under  1  yr.  old.  Johanna.  Poeeb 

and  DeKol strains.  Prices  »30  to  $70.  _ „  ^^^ 

BROOKDALE  farm,  GREENVILLE,  DEL. 


, Holstela 

Jves  to  serviceable 


s^oalvea  to  serviceable  ag 
BONNYMEADS  FARMS 


and  Gutnttf  bulls  from 
260  animals  In  the  herd. 
B.  D.  1.   Harrlsburg,  Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA  BOYS  IN  BUTTER 

soomNa 


Pennsylvania  boys  won  high  honors 
»t  the  1916  National  Dairy  Show.  In 
the  hutter  judginjf  contest,  a  tTiree-man 
team  representing  \tJie  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  carrio<l  off  a  notable 
Wries  of  chninpionHhip  honors  and  won 


I  am  a  young  farmer  and  have  read 
with  great  interest  all  you  have  had  to 
say  about  milk  prices.  I  agree  that 
the  farmers  should  get  more  for  miik 
at  the  present  time  when  feed  and 
labor  costs  are  so  high.  With  milk 
selling  at  9  cents  a  quart  in  the  city 
market,  the  farmer  ought  certainly  to 
get  5i  cents  per  quart  at  the  farm.  But 
if  we  get  a  fair  price  for  our  milk  we 
must  avoid  over-stocking  our  stables 
with  cows.  If  that  is  the  main  idea 
in  securing  a  higher  price  tho  milk 
market  will  soon  be  flooded.  Cows  are 
way  up  in  price  now,  a  common  dairy 
C.OW  bringing  from  $75  to  !fl2.'5.  A  cow 
must  give  15  quarts  per  day  to  pay  a 
profit.  If  wo  buy  still  more  cows,  we 
will  not  only  increase  the  cow  price 
still  more,  but  will  create  an  abnormal 
supply  of  milk  that  will  demoralize  the 
milk  market. — H.  Q,  S.,  Soudexton.  Pa. 


Milking  Shorthorns  iS^ordL'.^'J.'^fS' 

bogs.     CM.  KENNEDY.    TJUter.  Bradford  C3o.,  P». 


A  — -.I,:*Aa    Herd  eaubliabed  82  rears.  A.  K.  ttoek 

AyrSIlireS    for  sale.    InapeoUon  tnTlted. 

R.  TKMPLETON  *  SONS.  Ulltar,  P». 

GUERNSEY  BULLS    «"^^"'*''»^ 

BDWIN  B.  MAULK.  OOATBdVlLLE.  1»A. 


yovn  PROFITS 

sM^III  DOVBIE 


30%  Protein  and  10%  Fat  fa 

what  you  are  guaranteed  when 

buying  "Atlas  Distill«r«' 

Qralns."  You  NOW  can  get 

ATLAS  in  any  quantity— and 

— remember  by  feeding  this 

brand  you  get  three  timet  the  protein  and  fat  of 

com,  oats,  bran  and  barley,  and  "ATLAS"  costs 

much  less. 

OCT  A  FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  TODAY  for  a  FREE  sample.    Increase  your  milk  and 
butter  fat  production  by  feeding  "ATLAS."    Address— 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Company 

PEORIA,  Not  in*.  ILLINOIS 


wiiiy^  1,11  ^^m^awtm^tfr' 


i 


h 


6— SCO 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Bntered  M  «cond  cl«.  m.tter  .t  the  Phil.delphl.  Po.toH.ce. 


THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

F.  H.  NANCE,  Secretary 

p.  T.  LAWRENCK,  Treaaurer 


our  normal  home  demand,  and  price«  rauat  advance  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  competition  of  ex- 
porters with  our  domestics  miiiers.  The  market  is 
strong  and  must  continue  so,  but  as  to  possible  pnce 
limits  one  man's  guess  is  about  as  good  as  another  s. 


M.  J.  LAWRENCE.  President 
M.L.LAWRENCE.  Vlce-PreB.* 


NEFF  LAINO.      Manager 
A.  J.  ANDERSON.  Editor 


R    P    KE8TER.  Associate  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON.  Household  Editor 


EASTERN  FLOUR 
MARKET 


GENERAL  OFFICE  t 

261-263  South  3rd  St.  .  .       ^    , 

Branch  Offices  for  AdverUslng  Only 

Cleveland.  O.. 
Chicago,  111.. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


381  Fourth  Ave. 


101 1  Oreaon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,       —  a,  nr 

idvertX  Bldg.  I  Detroit.  Mich..  39  CongresB  St.  W. 


Th«  yield  of  wheat  this  year 
is  about  equal  to  the  annual 
.do-mestic  consumption.  We3^e 
we  to  eliminate  the  export  de- 
mand, the  price  of  Wheat  would  be  set  entirely  by 
the  domestic  miners.  Th«  old  custom  of  hauling 
Wheat  to  the  local  mill  and  exchanging  for  flour  is 


November  11,  l9ij 

foreign  demand  has  cleaned  up  the  supply  of  inferior 
and  medium  grades,  and  is  now  taking  the  higher 
qualities.  Russia  and  Denmark  are  unable  to  supply 
the  allied  countries,  and  the  demand  has  turned  to 
this  country  with  sufficient  strength  to  take  all  sur- 
plus  at  the  present  level  of  prices.  While  condition, 
in  neither  branch  of  the  market  are  such  as  to  war- 
rent  plunging  in  production,  they  at  least  encourage 
producers  to  make  the  most  of  the  situaf-on  with  the 
stock  and  equipment  at  hand. 


jlovember  11.  1916. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


7—861 


'A-l 


Fimancing 


the    Koads.    —    (iovornor 


He  proved  that  the  apples  were 
when  packed.  ,     . 

State    Dairymen's    Aasociaition. —  ine 

,^ „  .        .annual    convtMirtion    of    tho    New    York 

nJiimbaiiifh  is  in  favor  of  an  ai)propna-   ^^^^^    Dairymen's    Association    will    be 
S«n  of  at  le^t  .$r,,tK)0,0(H)  for  »tat<-  high-    j^^j^j   -^  ^j.^.  Armory  in   Syracuse,  Nov. 
Zf  and  «tate  ai<l-roud  c'oii.»truction  by    j^     jg^    g^^^l    jg.      The    largest    exhibits 
Je  n«^  kgislatairc  and   of  appropnat-    J    ^^^-^^^     ^yp^iy 


;;;;:;;;;:;;:;;:;;;;;;;::'-r;:::n;::;::::;:::::::"i;";=^^  " 

1 


$1.00 
.25 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  260  Copies  to  One  Person.  J2.00. 

The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 
accents  per  agate-lloe  mea^urem     t  -  per 

S^«S-']or?wl';fdZra^^^^^^^^^  '-rted  at  any  price. 

^^d^^^:^^ZT^^:rX.^^'^^^n^^^-    complete  .nrorm.- 
tlon  furnished  upon  request. 


The  office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization,  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture, 
has  just  completed  an  in. 
the    commercial    quiry  into  the  methods  usually  followed  in  this  coua- 


WHY  CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES  FAIIi 


rapidly  disappearing.  Each  census  report  shows  an 
increasing  number  of  farmers  selling  wlieat  outright 
^    the    local    market    and    ^"^-^  J^J^^,:;    try  In  the  conduct  of  co-operative  stores.     This  wa. 


rr;^'TrttTen::'lirdTvL"ped~a"  .-on^ltion    undertaken  because  of  the  fa^t  that  so   many  .. 
where  the  eastern  farmer  by  buying  Western  flour 


Member 


Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


is  depressing  hda  own  wheat  market.  The  big  mill- 
ing plants  are  in  the  middle  west  and  north  west. 
They  draw  on  the  gimn  supplies  of  those  sections 
first,  fflmd  on  the  rest  of  the  country  as  necessary. 
They  are  constantly  inereasing  tihe  limits  of  their 
selling  area,  however,  and  in  the  purchase  of  western 


undertakings  fail,  while  they  are  successful  as  » 
rule  in  European  oountnios.  Tlie  inquiry  results  ij 
the  opinion  that  it  is  no*  becau3e  of  any  fault  ij 
the  fundamental  principle  of  oo-operation,  but  fail- 
ures in  this  country  have  resulted  chiefly  because 
of  the  faulty  business  methods  employed.  In  many 
of    the    sixty    co-operative    stores   examined,    all  of 


;;uTthe";;;tom    farmer,  is  buying  a   product  that    which    had    failed,    mismanagement,   inadequate  a^ 
gives  preference  to  the  middle   western  Wheat  and    -       *> 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,  NOVEMBER  11,  1916. 


counting,  lack  of  co-operation,  poor  business  methodj 
Jak.,  iie  ovm  Whe.t  «nly  »*en  ne^^rin  "tl«  and  lack  of  ondgment  are  l,.ld  -P°-Me._^It  « 


learned   that,   even    tho    many    attempts    have  be«| 
)&rative    stores    have    tendi 

Some  thingj 


FARMERS' 
INSTITUTES 


The    farmers'    institutes    will    begin 
dn  Pennsylvania  next  week.  As  usual, 
the  state  is  divided  into  five  seetions. 
One   speaker    in   each    section    will 
attend  all   the   meetings  in  that   section,    while  the 
others  will  attend  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  different  localities  of  the 
section.     We  would  urge  farmers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities- which  a  farmers'  institute  af- 
fords to  get  together  for  mutual  discussion  of  their 
common  .problems.     We  sometimes  hear  it  sadd  that 
the  institutes  have  served  their  purpose  and  should 
be  discontinued.    This  assertion  is  usually  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  same  thing  is  said  and  done 
year  after  year  at  institutes.    If  this  were  true  there 
would  be  good  reason  for  the  claim,  but  the  subject  of 
agriculture  is  so  broad  and  the  need  for  intelligent 
discussion   so   great    that    the   last    word   will   never 
be  said,  and  institute  speakers  who  are  really  cap- 
able endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  times.     Communi- 


-:r^Z:Zlt^^^^^^    —    co-operative    .or.    have    tended    to   brin, 

-  et^strlted  t.de.^  -  ^--^^C  ^1  rhC^^erml^r.^  felC;%or  success  U 
trade  just  in  the  proportion  that  they  buy  ^^Xllrprises  are:  (1)  Good  leadership  among  the 
brands  of  flour.  members  .and  prospective  members;  (2)  capable  man- 
One  of  the  bugaboos  held  over  the  agement;  (3)  favorable  environment,  with  regard  to 
SURPLUS  Ws  of  dairymen  in  the  present  price  physical  location  and  the  character  and  occupation  of 
^K  o^vly  il  the  disposition  of  the  the  people.  Too  often  men  of  no  previous  experience 
summerTurplus.  It  is  the  one  problem  or  business  ability  have  been  put  in  charge  as  ma»- 
that  is  universX  urged  by  every  milk  dealer,  and  agers  and  this  always  mc.ns  failure,  even  when  other 
that  IS  universally  ^"/^^  "^          ^              .         ^.^.^  ^^^         ^re   favorable.     We   have  known  many  such 

T:Z:  r^^rZLTZ^^  ^:^:^^\r..^  enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  to  be  stared  by 
to    solve.      Tho    summer    surp  ^.^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^,    organizations   but   they  have  al- 

problem  and  no  ^^/^ j^'^"^f^.„';"'';^d'",\ey   appre-  most  invariably  failed  to  continue  for  any  consider- 

ciX^htrftTill     ncr:^rin    SriruLl'as   milk  able   length   of   time.     Eailure    resulted   in    most  in- 

"'^^^    *  ,     '*        Vr.^re  of  the  surplus  is  one  of  stances  because  of  the  lack  of  business  methods,  or, 

true  there    P-«««  ^^-^^^-    ?«^  l^'^^  tl^^L  will  have  for  lack  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  people  who» 

the  big  problems  ^at  the  new  organi..aUon  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^   ^  ^^^^^      Oo-operatlve  stores  to  be 

to  meet  But  ^^^^^^^'^^J^^^f ^Z;,/ ,,,3„„pln.  useful  and  succeed  must  do  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ZtlT.  tVe  prtit  hTbl  -died  as  tho  re-'  ness  at  a  relatively  sm^  profit,  and  in  order  to  do 
or  both.    In  the  P^^^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^..^    ^his  the  ca^h  system  must  be  adopted      Except  for 

tlie  wholesale  buying  and  selUng  of  bulky  staple  pro- 


•ties  in 
m- 


which  these  institutes  are  to  be  held  should    api^..^^ 


suiting  from  over  pro 

4_  *.v„  T>i,5io,^«lTvViia  market  in  the  past  has 
a  reduced  summer  price  to  producers.     This  it 


ake  every  effort  to  have  the  session  well  attended,    »^<>«"  ^^.^.tej    ^^^uM    curtail    production,    which 
and  to  'bring  out  -the  fuUest  discussion  of  the  topics,    v^as   expecieu 


IMPORTANT 
ORANGE  MEETINGS 


undoubtedly  did.  But  there  was  never  a  reduction 
in  selling  price  to  the  consumers.  It  is  as  logical  to 
assume  that  a  decreased  retail  price  would  stimulate 
consumption  as  to  suppose  that  a  decreased  whole- 
sale price  reduces  production.     We  believe  that  the 


ducts,  we  doubt  the  advisability  or  necessity  oi  co- 
it    oj>erative    stores  now,    even    tho    they    performed  a 
service  a  generation  ago. 


MILK  COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 


Two  features  were  promi 
nent  in  the  first  public  hear- 
ing of  the  Governors'  Milk 
Commission.     First,  the  eag- 


The  members  of  th^  Grange 
living  in  the  east  will  have 
an    unusual    opportunity    of 

attending    meetings    of    the    r       ^  •*„f;nn    wiU  be   wise   in   providing 

superior  granges  this  year.  Next  week  tiie  National  '^^;'^'^^l^;;^l''Z^"  ^^eh  wiU  permit  of  lower  er  willingness  of  the  milk  producers  to  submit  cam- 
Grange  convenes  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Thi^  being  _^^^  _^  summer,  but  with  that  they  should  insist 
the  semi-eentenniai  anniversary  of  the  founding  ot  f^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  consumers  be  proportionately  de- 
creased for  the  >same  period  of  time  and  thus  gain 
the  double  advantage  of  depressed  production  and 
stimulated  consumption.  This  alone  will  not 
pose   of    the    summer    surplus    problem,    but    it 


the  order,  preparations  are  ibeing  made  to  celebrate 
the  event  in  a  proper  manner.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Washington  since  that  <uty 
wa«  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  the  order.  In  the  half 
eenitury  which  has  elapsed  since  that  date  the  grange 


dis- 
will 


has  passed  thru  many  discouraging  periods,  but  it  help  to  relieve  it 
has  weathered  them  all  and  it  stands  today  as  the 
only  national  farmers'  organi2»ti.on,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation and  an  influence  with  our  national  lawmakers 
such  as  few  national  organizations  iwssess.  This 
meeting  and  the  State  Grange  meetings  to  be  held 
the    eastern    states    during    the    coming    winter 


BUTTER  AND 
EGG  MARKET 


in 


do   much  towards   extending    dency  that  promises  to  -"^Z";  P^'^l,^^^^  „, 

■  the    winter   is   over,      inere    are   uo 

rinost 


months   will   no  doubt 

the  influence  of  the  order,  as  well  as  interesting  many 

farmers  who  are  not  now  members. 


plote  figures  on  production  costs.     Second,  the  uni- 
formity of   costs    in    widely    separated    sections  re- 
presented.   The  farmers  demonstrated  that  they  were 
eager   to   lay   all   the    facts   before    the    commission, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  cover  up,  and  that  they 
welcomed    a    compete     investigation.      The     frank- 
ness of  the  producers  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  attitude  of  the  distributors  who  appeared  in  tb< 
Butter  and  egg  producers  are  fac-    evening  session.     Instead  of  each  distributor  report- 
ing a  most  favorable  winter  market,    ing  on  all  of  tWe  phases  of  distribation  and  selling, 
^  -_  .     tjjgre  was  an  evident  effort  on  their  part  to  maKe » 

division  of  the  subject  so  each  representative  couM 
report  upon  a  separate  phase  of  the  business.  And 
even  with  such  division  one  dealer  refused  tfl 
be  questioned.  He  agreed  to  file  certain  infor- 
mation with  the  commission  b^  refused  absolutely 
to    give  out   other  data   which    he   considered 


Butter    is    from   15    to   25   percent 

higher  at  present  than  on  the  same 

date  last  year  and  eggs  are  showing  an  upward  ten- 

to  new  high 


records   before   the    winter   is   over 
doubt  several  reasons  for  this  condition,  the  two/ 

home  consumption  ^ue 


to 


as  ;' 
by 


WHEAT 
PRICES 


Every  farmer  with  Wheat  to  sell  is  watch- 
ing the  market  closely  and  seeking  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  frequent  price  fluctua- 
tions.    The  market  made  a  rather  sharp 
advance  last  week,  with  a  decline  on  the  following 
days.    These  advances  are  influenced  almost  entirely 
by  the  conditions  in  the  export  market,  the  fac' 
that  actually  affect  that  market  or  that  our  specula- 
tors   think    ought    to    affect    it.      These    factors    are 
purely  speculative  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
speculative    for   several   weeks  at   least.     The   local 
situation  is  definite  and  the   farmer  with   Wheat  to 
sell  must  make  the  local  condition  the  basis  of  his 
calculation  on  time  to  sell  and  th^  price  to  sell  or 
hold  for-     This  iocal  condition  is  summed  up  in  tae 
Htatement  that  the  yield  this  year  was  approximately 
the  amount  arnually  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
\   surplus  of  about  130,000,000  bushels  was  carried 
over  from  last  year'*  crop.    Wo  have  that  surplus  to 
meet  the  export  demand.    If  that  is  taken  at  about 
the  present  price,  any  excew  in  exports  will  cut  into 


Xstiia     pr    perity    and   mor.   particularly   to   the  legitimate  "business  secret."   The   figures  give 

ncreasd  export  demand.    It  is  estimated  by  men  in  producers   present   from   Pennsylvania,   New   Jerje  ■ 

he  t^ade  that  the  enormous  demand  from  England  Maryland    and   Delaware   showed   a   cost   of  prodm 

has  Idded  It  least  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  present  tion    ranging   from  4.8  to  5    cents   p^r   quart      The 

p    ce  of  buUer  and  5  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs.    Eggs  inquiry  is  to  be  continued  and  if  reports  con  inue  t^ 

"^beL  shipped  in  abnormal  quantities  to  Montreal  come  in  as  freely  as  in  the  first   hc.ir.ng    the    ^^ 


relv  are  being  shipped  in  abnormal  quantities  to  Montreal  come  in  as  rreeiy  as  m  ....  ...».   ...^. ....«,   ...«-. 

o/i  where  they  Tre  repacked  for  shipment  to  England,  mission  will  have  a  great  mass  of  valuable  matcn^ 

uTa  Shipment  of  eggs  to  Montreal  are  reported  at  18,966  upon    which    to    establish    an    estimate    of    aver. 

t  :::r^"he^ek   end^g  October   21,  and   26,^5  -^  of  prodiu^ion  and  a  just  pn..  to^^^ 


cases  for   the   week   ending 

for  the  preceding  week,  as  compared  with  only  2,480 
cases  as  the  weekly  average  a  year  ago.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  shortage  of  1.000,000  cases  in 
warehouse  supplies  of  this  country  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  This  shortage  has  not  made  itself  felt 
during  the  summer  months,  but  is  certain  to  be  a 
factor  during  the  winter  when  the  largest  demand  is 
normally  made  on  storage  supplies.  It  is  freely  pre- 
dicted by  the  market  men  that  winter  eggs  will  bring 
uch  higher  prices,  and  poultry  raisers  wiU  receive  n 


m 


Much 


good  return  on  all  the  eggs  they  can  produce. 

the  same  condition  prevails  in  the  butter  trade.  The 


Commission  has  no  authority  to  onforco  such  a  pr"* 
but  its  findings  will  bo  of  value  in  placing  the  pW 
dncers'  position  squarely  before  the  public.  In  ^* 
iii.terc>i»t  of  justice  and  the  square  deal  there  .shoul 
be  no  "business  secrets"  on  either  side.  The  con- 
suming public  has  as  much  right  to  inquire  into  t" 
dt^tails  of  distribution  as  the  details  of  producUo' 
and  the  Commission  will  be  worse  than  useless  i' ' 
fails  to  probe  each  lir.anch  with  ciiua'l  vigor.  Ther' 
can  be  no  discrimination.  If  production  is  a  p"'" 
w^rvicc,  subject  to  public  investigiaition,  distn 
tion  is  equally  so  and  is  deserving  of  equal  ^^      ' 


manufacturers     and 


a  all  of  the  revenue  from  automobile  ^^^^^^^  things  of  interest  to  farmers  that 

t"s       _    ..-i,;„i>  «,i.ii  run  over  $2,000,000  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  made  at  this  convention 

This  statement  .     expected. 

3t-  TT:i.u„-   T> 


SUSP'S,  which  will  rur 

r  vear,  to  maintenance.  _   _  

/the  governor  is  variously  uuterpret-  Higher  Prices  for  Seeds  Next  Year.— 
"J  jicre.  6ome  take  it  to  mean  that  he  ^jja^rieg  p.  Saul,  a  central  New  York 
ilifl  that  the  state  should  demonstrate  ^p^gQajnan  of  note,  states  that  seeds  next 
•te  ability  to  handle  the  appropriation  ^^^  ^^j  ^^  Yi\g\i.  Storms  'have  cur- 
Wore  going  to  the  voters  to  ask  the  ^^.j^^  ^,jg  ^^op  of  seed  corn,  particu- 
*50  000,000  loan  for  roads.  Others  be-  j^  ,  ^^^^  ^f  ^arly  Eureka,  a  popular  U- 
i;Je  that  the  governor  wants  the  Icgis-  f^vopite.  Present  high  pricee  for  po- 
Jrture  to  find  .$5,000,000  additional  re-  ^^^^^  ^^^  T«uturally  lead  to  a  heavy 
venue  and  wishes  to  use  the  revenue  in  Wanting  of  this  crop  next  year,  and  he 
giaht  under  tho  present  system  for  pur-  ^^^^^^,3  ^^od  seed 'potatoes  wiU  be  the 
!^  of  government  and  for  aid  to  ^^^  ^^3^;  known,  as  the  market  crop  bids 
Cities  as  before.     The  governor  says    ^^^^  ^  ^ver  the  $2   mark  and   the 

that  he  will  not  itake  the  burden  of  cut-    ^^^  potatoes  are  being  sold  short  thru- 
(fciog   down    appropriations    as    he    was    ^^^  ^^^  country.     Onions,  cabbage  and 
forced  to  do  last  year.     Already   there   ^^^^  ^jjj  ^^  planted  largely  an<l  the 
are  rumors  of  reduction  m  the  size  ot    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^e  high. 
thfl  Public  Service  commission  and  oth-        (lolleee    Buys    Abandoned    Farm.    — 


er  governmental  agencies  to  hold  down    ^^^   ^^^^  College    of    Agriculture 
<.v,>«-n9cs.    which    are    not    part    of    the    ^        v+  2OO  acres  of  land  south  of 


has 

expenses,    wnicn    a»ic    uu<.    i^«.- .-    "-    —  bought  auu  acres  or  lami  »i»ui,ii  vx  Cort- 

•  gubernatorial    program,    an.l    there    are  ^^^^     ^&ymg  $10   per   acre.     It   is   the 

demands  from  the  school   districts    tor  ^^^^^    ^f    ^he    coUege    to    prove    that 

more    money,    especially    for    tho    rural  abandoned    farm    lands    may    be    made 

•schools-                         ^,          ^^        ..    ,.  profitable.      Prof.   G.   A.   Bricker,    with 

To  Include  Vegetables.— The  mid-w  in-  ^^y^g^^    help   employed   at    farm    labor 


ter  show  of  agricultural  products  to  be  -^^^  ^^n  plant   30  a 

held  here  in  January  is  toeing  enlarged.  ^^^^       ^^^^     .p^o  not  in 

Vegetables  will  be  admitted  as  well  as  ^^gj^^^^g  «ppHeations 

pples,  corn,   nuts  and  dairy  products.  ^^^^^  ^^^  seedings  of  «.i^.x«    wi.i    ^^ 

State  Aid  To  Fairs.- People  here  are  ^      ^^  another  agricultural   miasion- 

,    _i.        -„x: —         „rjll        \)C  '  _  .    ..  ...Ml 


waiting    to    see    what    action    will    be  project.      Doubting   Thomases   will 
taken  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Pat-  ^^^^^^  .^^-^^  experiment  of  practical  ap- 
ton  in  regard  to  the  state  appropriation  ligation  of  "book"  farming  with  in- 
far  fairs,    especially    since    there    have  ^^^^^^_ 
been  widely  circulated  reports  that  some 


this 
come 
Last 


fairs  were  not  only  run  pretty  close 
to  "wide  open",  but  that  in  many  oas- 
es more  attention  was  given  to  collect- 
ing coin  in  return  for  amusement  than 
for  encouragement  of  agriculture  by 
the  display  of  agricultural  products. 

Oleo  Pavs  the  Price.— It  is  estimated 
that  the   dairy   and    food   division    will 
turn    in    approximately    $300,000 
year,  a  good   part  of   which  will 
from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  oleo. 
year  there  were  2,800  such  licenses  is- 
sued.    This   year  it    is    estimated    that 
there  will  be  3,200.     Applications  have 
been  made  for  scores  for  the  sale  of  the 
product  for  the  last  two  months  of  this 
year.     It    would    not   be   surprising    to 
gee  another  attempt  made  to  cut  down 
the  licenses  when  the  legislature  .-neeis. 
Fire  Inquiry. — A  pronounced  effort  is 
being  made  by  state  authorities  to  se- 
cure better  inquiry  on  the  part  of  fire 
insurance    compandes   before   taking   in- 
surance,'especially  in  localities  without 
fire  protection.    In  many  districts  losses 
have   occured    which    could    have    been 
guarded  against  and  it  is  also  contend- 
ed that  some  men  have  to  pay  for  in- 
surance at  a  rate   which   is  unjust   be 


FABM  MEETING  CALENDAR 


National  Horse  Show.  Madison  Square.  New 
York  City,   November   11-17.  .     . 

National  Potato  Growers  Association, 
Washington,  D.   C,  November   13-14. 

"Maryland  Week",  Baltimore,  Md.,  Noveoi 

American  Pomological  Society,  Washington, 
D.  0.,  November  16-18. 

National  Orange  Meeting,  Washington, 
D.   0.,    November   15-24. 

Paterson  Poultry  Show.  Paterson,  N.  J., 
November    31-25. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Ohi 
cago.  111.,   December  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Marketing 
and    Farm    Credits,    Chicago,    111.,    Dec.    4  9. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Burlington,    N.   J.,   December   1214. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Al- 
bany,   N.    Y.,    January    18 

fennsyivauis  ivnoimuiv  u»\»t»«..o  ».— >,...a 
tion,   Harrisburg,   Pa.,   January    28-25. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Associa 
tion,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    January    23-25. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,, 
Trenton,   N.    J.,    January    24-26. 
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were  reported  to  the  health  department   Granges    in    Maryland 

at   Albany    within    tho    past    few    days.    National   Grange   Items    

Th.  public  schools  of  Albion  and  Oneida    PUnting^  Bujbs ^Outdoo^rs     .  .  . 
are   still    closed    because    of    cases    in 
their  districts,  but  all  other   cases  are 
scattered  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  end 
of  the  epidemic  is  here. 
Million  Dollar  Highway.— Koute  No 


Q _ 

Teaching.Farming   by  Correspoudenre 
•  Ho         " 


.352 


30. 


pop 


ularly  known  as  the  Million  Dol- 


lar highw^iy,  is  now  open  between  Buf 
falo  and  Rofthestor. 

Ineresj-se  in   Wages.-rAccording  to  a 
hiilletin   issued    by  the  state   industrial 
commission  there  was  an  increase  of  4    ...... 

percent  in  tho  number  of  employes  in  Inee-Destroying  Method 
New  York  State,  as  compared  with  wet  Aiasn 
Sept-ember  1915.  There  was  also  an  in- 
crease of  6  percent  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  workers  for  the  month.  For 
laist  month  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  employes  was  15  percent,  and  the 
wages  jiaid  last  month  were  21  percent 
greater  than  a  ye,ar  ago.  Things  seeui 
to  bo  j»r(iHpi'rrng  generally  altlio  tlivrc 
are  hard  times  .ilong  special  liii'Pa. 

Taterosting  Apple  ('ase.  —  A  farmer 
who  branils  a|.|.los  "A-l"  when  they 
are  packed  cnnnot  bo  successfully  pr(t?w>- 
ftttod  if  the  apples  go  l)a(l  later,  :ic- 
cording  to  the  finding  of  a  jury  at 
T^yoms.     The  State  Agricultural  depart- 

nvent  tried   to   penalize   .Tohn   Oillet  of 
^CljMl^.  tr.d    •    r  such  branding   and  sale. 
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<  Silver  Threads  among  the  Cold  Ncopolitan  Trio. 

mU  j  oi'^ron.lte  Me  (from  "Robin  Hood.')  VcnetianTrlo. 

(  viM^,„n„,  HoDC.  Sung  by  Charles  Hsrrison. 

ITTtt    J'wd'i^irh'Mc".**      .        .    Sun5b!;Cha,le.IUrri«.n. 

.m.ijj-?cU^urs!Jire;..  • .  • .  r^^B 
i»45i;j7j.rK':i.X'Hom;.-.-.i"n5r,js:is. 
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Mother  Machree. 
'  Little  Bit  ot  Heaven. 


Sung  by  Charles  Harrison. 
Sung  by  Charles  Harrison. 

Sunjr  by  Murray. 
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;  c  '•^_  .•  the  Vean  Co  Bv.         Siinff  by  Rodehcaver. 

'  ■*  ..~~M  \  Poro  Pom— Medley  One  Step. 


ItltZ  j  When  You  fcrop  Off  at  Cairo.  Illinois.  Sung  by  Murray 

,  I  Left  Heron  the  Beach  at  Honolulu. 

SuBg  by  Macdonough  and  Ml«e<1  Chorus, 
re  a  Heart.       .        .        .       Sun^  by  Green-LMaoa. 

•  MM  5 1-adder  of  Roses  (from  ••Hip  Hip  Hooray.")      Kline. 
l#in}  Waltz  Enttani-lDK  (irom  "Hip  Hip  Hooray.")     Kline 

•  •»«  <  Maid  of  Honolulu  (Hawaiian  Guitars).  Lua-Kalll. 
ITaWj  Happy  Heinle  March  (Hawaiian  Guitars).     Lua-Kalli. 

(  I  ast  Ro«e  of  Summer  (Violin  Solo).  Gardner. 

ITtTl  1  Believe  Me.  H  All  Those   Endearinc  Younn  Charnii. 

(         (Violin  Solo) Gardner. 

(  A  Little  Rt  of  Heaves  (Violin,  •Cello.  Piano). 
5  McKee.Trio. 

ITINAviiere  the  River  Shannon  Flows  (Violin. 'CeUo,  Piano, 

McKee  Trio. 


I  llonky  Tonky— One  Step. 
My  Mother's  Ro*ary._ 


Victor  Military  Band. 
Victor  Military  Band. 
,  ><     u~»,.r  •  Knurv  .  Avon  Comeily  Four. 

«••>     Morula  HiT/yDula.     HawaiianAvon  Co.uedy  Four. 
;  r-„  .„  Qi~.n    Mv  U..>kv  Baby— Trio.    Klinc-nakeT-Dunlap. 
1W1«     K^V°n'"r,;.e%Vi"o""'  °*  '.        .       KllncBaker-nunlap. 

I  At  the  End  of  a  BeautHul  Day.  .         *""''',».»  StJ^' 

j  Love  Me  at  TwUlght.  .       •       •         S"»»J  »>y  Wuait 
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You  can  work  outdoors 
every  day  in  the  year 

Think  of  that,  you  who  now  live 
where  winter  shuts  you  in  five  or  six 
months. 

In  sunny,  summery  California  — 
Stock  don't  eat  their  heads  off. 
Furnaces  don't  burn  up  tons  of  coal. 
Heavy  clothing  is  not  needed. 
No  snow  blocked  roads. 
Fingers,  ears  and  toes  don't  freeze. 

Go  and  see  for  yourself  what  Cali- 
fornia is  doing  while  there's  "  nothing 
doing "  at  home.  Go  this  winter. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  all-year 
excursion  fares,  with  nine  months' 
limit.  Go  with  one  of  the  Santa  Fe 
personally-conducted  tourist-car  par- 
ties, leaving  three  times  a  week.  See 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  on  the  way. 
San  Diego  Exposition,  too,  if  you 
reach  California  during  1916. 

Plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  yotinelf.  And  ample 
opportunity  to  see  rural  California  as  it  really 
is.  At  your  leisure  pick  out  the  farm  you  want 
to  own  some  day.  Maybe  it  is  in  Southern 
California  ia  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  —  Cali- 
fornia's heart.  IrriRated  lands  on  reasonable 
terms  for  raising:  alfalfa,  oranges,  vegretables, 
grrapes,  etc.  Grazing  lands  for  dairy  cattle  and 
Bheep.     Poultry,  hogs  and  bees  do  well. 

Our  San  Joaquin  Valley  books  have  the  de- 
tails. Just  drop  a  poBlal  to-day  and  say  "  Send 
California  books."  Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm 
you  want  and  we  will  gladly  get  you  the  fullest 
possible  information  through  our  agricultural 
agents  who  help  to  locate  settlers  in  productive 
sections  and  assist  them  in  selecting  the  right 
erops  to  insure  permanent  success  after  they 
«re  located.  The  Santa  Fe's  interest  in  you 
continues  and  the  service  is  free. 

C.  L.  SeacTBHt,  Indtuirial  CoitmUtUmtr 
Atchiton.  Toveka  dt  Santa  Fe  Rv. 
ttti  HaUway  Exchange,  Ckioago 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelligent 
farmer,    desiring    high-grade      fertilizers 
representing  the  most  value  for  the  money 
expended. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Raadini    lone 
FtrlilUtr. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  1 n - 
formation. 


SUPERIORoDUPLEXMlUr 


n 

I  ,    Belf-sharpening  Double  Ortndto*  KJn«s — do 

I  '  twice  the  work  with  leas  power — positive  force 
I  feed-never  chokee.Oaar  Drive.  Grinds  com  on 
I  _       _  cob  or  In  shucks,  shell  com, 

■  Itt^^^feil  sbeaf  oats,    katnr    oorn, 

■  ^l^^^KJl  alfalfa,  rye,  wheat,  barley. 
^L  ^^^^BH  cottonseed.  Caaraeor  One. 
^^    K^BSM           Saves  time,  labor,  fuel  and 

Bi^^^^  -  money.  9slses,2  to26R.P 
For  steam  or  aasoIlDe 
enf  Ines.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Wrtt(t*4ayf(r(jUlt|~ 
THE  SUPERIOR  MFG.  A 
MILL  COMPANY 

M  KMt  gt.,aprt»>««ld,0. 
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ftNCE 


^Wonflerful   Money   Saving 

TFnnce  Uook .  Over  1 50  fltyles. 

'Gat«M-8teel  Poets- UarbWIre. 

..V      DIRECT  rHOHflFACTOWY-FREICHT  PAID 

..^  All  h»«Tr  DOUBLE  OALVAWIZFD  WIRI-.'<      13o 

>>  ,  ^V  p«r  rod  ap.     0«t  f  rM  Book  »od  SampU  ta  Ustl. 

-  ^P  THE  BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO.. 

^Jr  Oept.    121  Cleveland,  Ohi« 
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PennsytVania  Farmer 


HottmltaK 


PLANT  OEOWINO  AN  IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRY 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA        lAttST         OI-.  UN 


Durable.  Powerful.  BaUabU.  Mas- 
sive. BoUt  to  last:  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Poll  Ji  to  H  hor««-power  more  than 
rated.  0  IKomthm  Trisl.  Kmmy  Tmrmm.  Biaaa 
IX  to  B  B-P.  Buy  to  start.  No  Crmnklaf.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Ouarsatee.  Moat  practleal  aaglna 
aver  bollt.       EniriDa  book  free.       A  Poatal  brinsa  it. 

*>  THB  OTTAWA  MIANUPAeTURIHO  OO., 
I90l  KlH«  Btract,  OTTAWA,  KAH«A» 


Down  in  Southern  Jersey  the  farm- 
ers annually  grow  two  million  dollars' 
worth  of  sweet  potatoes  and  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  tomatoes.  Sev- 
enty-five thousand  barrels  of  peppers 
were  shipped  from  one  small  station 
last  year  and  eggplants  are  an  impor- 
tant crop. 

All  these  crops  involve  the  growing 
of   milliojis   of   plants,   an   industry   in 


adhering  to  its  roots  so  that  the  plants 
start  right  off  to  grow. 

Many  farmers  prefer  to  buy  the  un- 
tranaplantcd  plants  at  a  little  lower 
price.  Those  growers  who  are  espec- 
ially equipped  and  skillful  can  grow 
and  sell  the  plants  to  the  growers 
more  economically  than  thay  can  grow 
them  themselves.  In  Cedarville  and 
Husted  there  are  men  who  sell  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  plants  each  year. 

The  pictures.  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2,  show 
one  of  the  many  hotbeds  where  pepper 
plants  are  grown  by  Mr.  Bert  Keen, 
between  Millville  and  Vineland,  N.  J. 
He  is  unusually  successful  because  he 
spares  neither  time  nor  expense  to 
produce  the  best  in  the  most  economi- 
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beds,  and  possibly  the  garden  patch.— 
Roscoe  W.  DeBaun,  Middlesex  County 
New  Jersey. 


FIG.  \.    OUTDOOR  PLANT  GROWING. 


itself.  Wheti  the  growing  of  a  certain 
crop  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale  cer- 
tain economic  methods  develop  which 
enhance  eflSiciency.  The  fire  heated  hot- 
hndfl  of  Gloucester  County  and  the 
small  greenhouses  of  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty are  all  interesting  and  show  evi- 
dences of  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  made  them  and  manage  them. 
In  Gloucester  County  the  grower  shows 


eal  way.  The  illustration,  Fig.  1,  shows 
his  double  wide  hotbed  with  th^  very 
even  stand  of  rugged  plants.  The  irri- 
gation pipe  is  laying  upon  the  center 
plank  which  also  supports  the  ends  of 
the  sashes  on  either  side.  The  little 
nozzles  are  one  foot  apart,  all  in  one 
direct  line.  Fig.  2  shows  the  same  line 
of  pipe  shooting  a  mist-like  stream 
aibout    6    feet    high    from    each    nozzle. 


FIG.  2.    PLANT  GROWING  WITH  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 


SOME   POINTS  ON   OIDER-MAKINQ 


great  skill  in  blocking  out  his  plants  in 
the  cold  frames  to  save  the  cost  of 
pots  and  to  facilitate  quiik  yet  eflSc- 
ient  transplanting  of  his  early  toma- 
toes. With  equal  skill  the  Cumberland 
County  pepper  grower  handles  his  plots 
in  altogether  another  method.  He 
grows  the  tiny  seedlings,  then  sets 
them  in  flats  about  3  inches  deep,  14 
incjhes  wide  and  20  inches  long;  each 
one  holding  about  100  plants  each. 
When  planting  time  comes  these  flats 
are  taken  to  the  field  and  each  plant  is 
parefuUy  ren»ovjed  to  its  permanent 
place  with  a  large  clump  of  wot  earth 


This  mist  gently,  yet  quickly,  waters  a 
strip  about  3  feet  wide  and  by  turn- 
ing the  pipe  with  the  hand  the  water 
may  "be  made  to  fail  upon  another 
strip  until  the  entire  bed  is  thoroly 
and  evenly  watered.  Thus,  Mr.  Keen 
is  able  to  have  the  water  going  on 
every  one  of  his  dozen  beds  at  the  same 
time  and  the  work  is  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically done.  If  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  about 
to  install  an  air  pressure  tank  for  their 
house  water  supply,  they  should  make 
it  large  enough  so  that  it  will  furnish 
water   for    the   outbuildings,  the   plant 


A  correspondent  has  a  lot  of  russet 
apples  which  he  wishes  to  make  into 
cider.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
adding  sugar  after  the  first  fermenta- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  the 
gallon,  and  also  adding  so-me  benzoate 
of  soda  in  order  to  make  it  stronger 
and  keep  better.  He  has  also  had 
trouble  in  controlling  the  air  properly 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fermenta- 
tion period,  and  has  been  bottling  im- 
mediately after  the  sugar  additiom. 
Our  opinion  and  advice  are  as  follows, 

When  cider  is  intended  strictly  for 
local  cooisuimption,  there  is  no  special 
lofejection  to  th-e  practice  indicated, 
tho  some  of  it  is  decidedly  uneconomic. 
If  any  of  the  cider  is  intended  for  sale, 
however,  the  sugar  addition  renders 
the  final  product  to  penalty  for  mis-, 
branding  under  the  Nati<xnal  Pure  Pood 
Law,  if  offered  simply  as  apple  cider. 
This  addition  also  should  be  unneces- 
sary in  the  case  of  good  clean  russets, 
as  their  natural  content  of  sugar  should 
be  laetween  10  and  11  percent,  which 
is  ample  for  an  excellent  cider,  if 
properly  handled  thruout. 

The  necessity  for  fortifying  the  must 
or  unfermented  juice  can  be  readily 
determined  for  any  particular  case  by 
testing  it  with  a  hydrometer,  such  as 
those  used  in  testing  lime-sulphur  or 
in  dairy  work.  The  must  of  russets 
should  test  alaout  1.05  or  more — which 
indicates  a  possible  alcohol  production 
of  about  5  percent — and  anything  over 
1.04  should  be  satisfactory,  if  handled 
properly.  With  juices  running  near  or 
under  1.04,  however,  some  addition  of 
sugar  is  often  desira^ble,  and  is  not 
subject  to  penalty  if  locally  used  or 
(branded    exactly.       This    additiom   is 

«fl««1v     marlo     in     WTCftSR     of     3     OUnCBB    tO 

the  gallon,  however,  which  should  in- 
crease the  final  alcoholic  content  about 
1  percent;  and  it  should  be  added  at 
once  before  the  first  fermentation 
occurs. 

The  addition  of  sodium  benzoate  is 
never  necessary  when  the  required  ves- 
sels are  properly  cleansed  and  sterilized 
at  the  start,  and  when  the  air  is  proper- 
ly excluded  and  the  temperatures  kept 
right  during  tho  fermentations.  The 
benzoate  addition  in  the  present  case, 
which  is  made  along  with  the  sugar,  is 
especially  undesirable  because  it  will 
largely  or  wholly  prevent  the  second,  or 
quiet,  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  thus 
not  only  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
sugar  addition  but  also  prevents  the 
complete  fermentation  of  the  sugar  al- 
ready present  in  the  must.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  ibottling  is  done  much 
too  soon,  and  without  any  adequate, 
provision  for  the  second  fermentation, 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  de- 
veloping the  *' bouquet"  and  other 
qualities  that  are  essential  to  a  really 
good  cider. 

In  this  connection,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  tho  best  tem- 
peratures for  starting  the  fermenta- 
tion are  those  between  65  and  75  de- 
grees Fahr.  They  should  be  maintained 
until  the  action  gets  well  started,  after 
which  the  so-called  first  fermentation 
is  best  completed  at  about  55  to  65 
degrees  Fahr.  The  second  fermenta- 
tion is  best  conducted  at  about  45  to 
50  degrees,  with  a  gradual  reduction  to 
40  degrees  as  the  cider  reaches  maturi- 
ty. The  latter  is  to  guard  against  vine- 
gar formation,  which  can  not  occur  be- 
low 45  degrees,  and  it  also  avoids  other 
types  of  mal-fermentation.i  For  the 
final  ripening  process  —  the  go-called 
"larger  fermentation"  of  the  Ger- 
mans— the  temperature  should  be  Vept 
as  near   40    degrees   Fahr.    as   possibl*. 
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A  the  casks  or  bottles  should  remain 

andifrturbed.  v  ui     *v 

For  controlling  the  air,  probably  tho 
best  and  most  simple  devices  are  the  so- 
alled  German  "fermentation  funnel", 
\qx  use  during  the  first  or  violent  fer- 
mentation period,  and  the  so-called  Noel 
ventilating    bung    for    use    during    the 
lator  period.     Figures   and   l)rief    des- 
.riDtions  of  both  of  these  devices  may 
be  found  in  Bulletin   138   of  the   Vir- 
einia  Experiment    Station,    at   Blacks- 
burg,  Va.     This  and  its  related  bulle- 
tin8,'Nos.  137  and  139  of  the  same  sta- 
tion, contain  practically  all  the  infor- 
mation that  is  necessary   for  the   best 
type  of  cider-making.     If  they  should 
not  be  obtainable,  similar  results  may 
be  secured  from  the  references  and  in- 
formation   given   in    Farmers'   Bulletin 
233  pp.  28-32,  of  tho  U.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.— J".  P.  S. 


POINTS    ON    STONE    i'RUITS 


French    or    French    Damson    Plum. — 
The  French  or  French  Da^ibon  plum  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  class.     It  is 
ehiefly  grown  for  market.    Probably  it 
was  introduced   from   France  and   was 
undoubtedly  brought   to  notice  in   this 
country  mainly  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
late    S.    D.    Willard.      The    trees    are 
large,  hardy,  bear  annually  and  abun- 
dantly.     The    good    quality,    size    and 
appearance  of  the  fruit  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct  advantage   over    other   Damsons. 
Ripening  as  it  does  a  little  after  Shrop- 
shire  land    possessing    other    valuable 
characteristics,  it  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  planted  in  the  cast. 


Middleburg    Plum. — The    Middleburg 
plum  was  found  many  years  ago  as  a 
chance   seedling   in   Middleburg,   hence 
its  name.     The  late  S.  D.  Willard  first 
called  attention    to    its    good    qualities 
in  1886  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
N(>w  York  Horticultural  Society.  While 
inrpassed  in  appearance  by  other  vari- 
eties, it  has  few  rivals  in  its  class  for 
either   dessert    or    cooking.      It    ripens 
late,  hangs  well  to  the  tree  and  is  not 
susceptible  to  bown  rot.     The  trees  are 
strong,  healthy  and  productive  and  lit- 
tle affected    with    black    knot.      Wihile 
not   as    large    as    some,    tho    excellent 
tree  characters  and  good  quality  of  the 
fruit  should    obtain    trials   for   Middle- 
burg with    view    of    commercial    possi- 
bilities.   Its  season  is  tho  latter  part  of 
September  and  early  October. 


May  Duke  and  Reine  Hortense  Cher- 
ries.—tPerhaps  no  two  varieties  of  cher- 
ries deserve  greater  attention  of  grow- 
ers of  this  kind  of  fruit,  namely.  May 
Duke    and    Reine    Hortens2,    both    old 
sorts,  well  known,  yet  not  extensively 
cultivated.     May   Duke   dates  back   t 
1688  and  may  be  still  older.     Why  i 
hag  not  been  more  generally  planted  is 
hardly  understood  for  there  is  not  an- 
other sort  of  its  class  which  ripens  as 
early.     Growers  in   the   Hudson   valley 
and  in  sections  about  Geneva  are  now 
cultivating  this  variety.     Its  one  main 
fault  is  the  rather  tender  fruit.     Some- 
time the  trees  are  not  hardy,  yet  under 
normal  conditions    mdre    extended   cul- 
ture  of    May    Duke    is    recommended. 
Reine    Hortense    probably    came    from 
France  early  in  the  19th  contury.  Form- 
erly it  was  more   generally   cultivated 
than  at  present.     Of   Duke   habit,   the 
trees  are  healthy,  hardy  and  productive 
and,  when  properly  grown,  make  a  very 
hyndsome  tree.     The  large,   attractive, 
red  cherries,   while   abundant,   are   dis- 
tributed   over    the    tree.      Their    high 
quality  renders  them  very  valuable  for 
"varket,     Altho  rather  tcndei   for  ship 
ping,  Reine  Hortense  desers^es  more  ex- 
tensive culture   for   local  market  trnd«' 
than  it  now  receives. — M.  G.  Kains. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


9—353 


Raise  4  Tons  on  every  Acre 


A  Massachusetts  Hay  Field  which  Producwl  Over  Four  Tons  «/  Well  Cured  Timothy  per  Acre. 
E.  Frank  Coe  s  Top  Dressinft  Fertilizer  Was  Used  Exclusively. 


If  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
personally  visit  the  farms  on 
which  these  wonderful  crops  are 
raised  we  could  prove  conclu- 
sively the  superior  results  pro- 
duced by  the  E.  Frank  Coe 
Brands.      Large   citops  are  the 


,„„„,„ tlllltMIMKIKIIIIIIIIIM llliHllimUMlllllllttlllllllUIUmiUIUHIUmiMltlUIHIflM^ 

j  Seeing  | 

is  Believing 

5^,1 iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii iiiiiii 1 luimimmiiHiiHiiiliiiiiimiimimilillllMIBllMlm 


acre.  Of  more  imporiance  to 
the  practical  farmer  is  the  64 
pages  of  useful  information 
which  it  contains.  There  are 
full  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  seed  to 
use,  the  preparation  of  the  soil 


resdt  of  greTcarrKood^^^^                They  and  brief  description,  of   the    most  important 

fll*.  not  "accidents"  grasses  and  clovers.      A  careful  study  of  this 

are  not    aocments.                   .           ^„«.„..«f^r  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real  help  to  every  prac- 

pjfi°rrd'  fa/geT7e,rf?or t^rhrfi^Ms  ^-l  -af  ««'«  who  U  inur^te^d  in  increasing 

we    have    prepared    a  practical  book,    entitled  h»s  pronis.                                                               - 

"The  Neglected  Hay  Crop."    Thisbookcon-  If  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  hay  you 

tains  many  excellent  photographs  of  fields  that  erpect  to  cutin  1917  and  mention  this  paper  we 

have  produced  over  4  tons  of  well-cured  hay  per  will  mail  your  copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge. 

Address  Service  OIIK*  THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chamber.  St.,  New  York  City 


SubsldUry  of  the  Amerlcwi  Agricultural  Cbemlcal  Co 


Manufacturers 
of 

•«  o  r  ^         ~ 
L  O  D  i 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 


^,,w>    n.ici»j0Gc    vhatLMVUfi^    STANnARO  FOR    SIXTY    YEARS 


1917 


MAILTOS  COI/PON  WOW 


,  I  understand  (despite  War's  I 
,  I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  , 
.!  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 

Iwire  steel  fencing.    So  send 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 
1 1  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  i)er  rod.) 


Name. 


Address .' 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  -  Order  House  of  the  East 
'    607  Walden  Ave     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  BotUe  Free 

Write  today  and  getyoara  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.      Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co. ,     Dept.  D  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Okttle  or  Horte  kide,  Calf,  Doe,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  Ualr  or  tur  on. 
W*  tan  ail'  llnlah  them  riaht  |  make 
them  Into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruira  or  grloves  when  ordered. 

Tourfurgroods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
IlluatraUd  eatalog  (fives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
raluable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  w*  pay  Ihs  frelgM 
bath  mrays  |  about  our  safe  dyelnti:  pro- 
cess which  Is  a  tremendous  advantagre 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  hers* 
bMss  and   aall    ahlns  |  about  the  fur 

5ood«  and  irame  trophies  we  sell,  taxl- 
ermy,  etc.  If  yon  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  aili1r<"BB. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


URS 

Follow  the  lead  of  the  best  men  in 
Kame.    Ship  your  furs 
to  W  ul  f  soh  n.  N  e w  York 


«WE  WANT  YOUR- 


RAW    FURS 

Will  Always  pay  full  Market  Value." 

Those  who  have  shipped  to  ua  wilU 

vouch  for  this.     Write  for  price  \\sU< 

TAKCE  &  GORDON 

257  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


and  get  accurate,  com- 
plete and  reliable  re- 
turns. 

,     Raw  Furs 
Our  Specialty 

I      Our  big  outlet  means  highest 


We  Pay 

YOUR 

Price 


THE  "TALE  OF 
\        A     PI  ^ 


Send  post  card  at  once  for 
this  interesttDg  free  story. 
There's  money  lor  you  in 
every  line  of  it.  

CORN  CROP  SHORT 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  com  and  pay  hiih  prices.  Learn  how 
55.000  wide  awake  farmers  make  their  leed  io  a  third 
to  a  hsl  f  farther  and  prevent  hofi  cholera  by  teedin< 
correct,  cooked  rations.    Also  get  our  10  day  tnal 

heIsen  feed  cookers 


Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Treughs,  Eto 


Cook  feed  and  wsrm  the  water  lor 
your  hoyi,  cattle,  iheep  and  poul- 
try this  winter.  It  pays.  All  sizes 
of  cookers.  U»*d  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Hsady  lor 
cooking  Iee4,  scaldlas  hofs, 
readsrlng  laid,  etc. 

Write  us  J-o"*  l^Set^aT 

to  rreater  proHts.  Just  ssnd  yout 
name  and  address.     Do  It  now  I 

HEESEN IROS.  &  CO. 

Box    720 
IECUM8EH.  MICH. 


I  prices.  No  shipments  too  small 
\  or  too  larsre  -^  just  send  them 
along,  you'll  not  retrret  it  Ke- 
I  ferences  ;  Brn<lstrccts;  K.  U. 
I  Dun  or  yoor  own  Imnk. 

M.  Wullsohn  &  Co.  _ 

122. 124. 126  West  261h  Street.  New  York  City 

titft.  t  Strictly  an  American  Concern 


If  y<iii  put  your  | 
own   valuation  r~ 
shipment  —  if   » 
cannot  trade,  ^.  -  , 
will   pay  express 
both  ways^^ 


SABO 


Sure  Cntch  Trap 
(or  skunk, coon,  opos- 
sum, foi,  Aroundboft, 
rabbit,  etc. 

THB  SABO  TRAP  Is 
the  bast  trap  In  the  world  ,       .  ,  _.. 

either  (or  amateur  or  pnXesslonal  trappers.  Tbia 
trap  Is  dsslaned  to  b«  plaosd  In  ths  anUnal  s  burrow; 
It  raqulrss  no  bait  and  Is  Dosltively  sure  eat«b  Orat 
trip  In  or  out:  00  obanee  (orsseape;  It  oatobes  nim 
OTsr  the  body:  no  danger  to  huotera.  dog   or  oattla. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  (or  o  n«.  If  he  has  not 
got  tbam  write  us  (or  iree  booklet  wbloh  explains 
tb«  8ABO  SURE  CATCH  TRAP.  .       ^  ^ 

Sabo  Trap M(fl.  Co.,  3128  W.  aSth,  Clei'elaad,0. 


^^"^— ^— ^^^  .  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  (or  one.    I(  he  nas  not 

_„    Wepayyou  the  most  money  (or  your  „..„     we  pay  top  prices  (or  Skunk.  Mink        *^*  ^^"Si^^i^^^  J^-rrnTKAv'   ^     ^^ 

perS      Mtak.   Raocoon,    Oppossura,  Skunk.     A|f||i||f     Muskiit  abd  all  raw  (urs.    Price  list        "»«8ABO  85^1*=  CATCH  TRAP. 
rFoxhIdei     we  buy  all  kinds  o((urs.  Write  (or     SRUIIIi    free     M.  j   jkwETT  4  smm,  Sabo  Trap  M(a.  Co.,  3138  W.  3Sth.  CleTeiano,» 

nrloellst  VfmWHim     redWOOD,  N.  Y.     -     DEFT.  13      ».i«— ■— — — s^— i"— — ^"""^ 

iSodllng   FurCo..  Dept.  lORIohdeld.  Pa. ; ; — _ 

^//  Spraying »tcrAI   PrinP" ^S^^^  ^^ eWorJc 
,r,itod leifCurl   bCALbClUti    Cleans uptfieTi'ees 

rolling  peach  leaf  curl.  San  Jose  scale,  pear   psylla.  apple  canker.         today  for  free  booklet.    The  ^^^^V"'' JTJ'^f'^f  *'  °^^^^  \* 

r  rot    etc.    You  can  ;ave  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring.         B.   O.    PRATT    CO..   Manufacturing    Chemista.      Department    A. 
'   '^°^'    ..'        "    ..       ^..^ »u-_ii ...i.,.,.,,_o..»a.»,-l<.Sor  so  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


h 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  11,  19i«  ■       jfo^*™''^*'  ^^'  ^^^®" 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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^fCanadianWheat 

to  Feed  ihe  Worlds 

The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  Uie  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada  s  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  Anierican  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.     She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  whUe  helpmg  her  to  raise 
unmense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 
Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.    Think 

of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  hiph   ^„_„_,_^  Canadian  wheat 
orices.  where  for  some  time  it.is  liable  to  continue.    During  many,  years  Uanaaianwneai 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre-many  yields  a 
.-^    acre     Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oat*.  Barley  and  naa. 

^^  Mi.Jl  f  MSnliiK  18  f  uUy  aa  proatiJjto  an  indurtry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  sraaaea  full 
«•>.  >l^„'u^ttoS^ofeonly7o3wqn^  Good  BchooU.  mar-^ 

kets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  j  .  _  ».__ 

MDitiw  •ervtoe  ia  not  eompntaory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  fnnn 
MUIM17  ■"'IJbor  to  VepUc  Uw  many  yoong  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  wm. 
^   -'^•*»    Tto  Government  this  year  ia  urging  fanners  to  pot  ertra  acreaae  into  /T 
i^C:  \  min     Write  for  literature  and  partlcalare  as  to  reduced  railway    / 
t^vi^f?  ?ite8  to  Suiwrinteadent  InunigratioD,  OtUwa.  Canada,  or  ^ 

HARRISON, 

''*       ^••""-rlh  Third  St.,  Harrisbargh, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  ^I^Ia^s^IlVn^h" 

/  ,  10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  fo  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  i 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  exi)ense 


used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  exi)ense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  ^n't  poesibly  lose  a  cent.    We  want  to  prove  to  yoo.that  it  makea 


TV/ICC  THE    LIGHT 
ON  HAUr  THE  OIU 


1  prove  I     , 

an  ordinary  oU  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  b«ats  efedtrie,  gaaolino  or  acety- 
lene.  Lights  and  b  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  8.  Govem- 
nent  and  84  leading  Universitiea  show  that  it         f   '\  f 

Bums  60  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  keroeene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noioe.  BJmple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Throe  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  tight,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Wen  Oeld  Medal  at  Panama  Exposttioa. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.   Guaranteed.  '  , 

•1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lampeqtiai 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  wa;   '" 
We  want  one  uaer  In  eaeh  ioeall  .  . 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  In: 
Absolutely  Free  IWaf  Propositkin  and  learn  ho  w  to  get  one  free, 


in  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  on  lamp  eqoai 
way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular), 
eallty  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  Ymirft 
a  special  introductory  offer  to  make ,  I  UU 1 9 
Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  B  D  C  C 


MANTLB  LAMP  COMPANY}    119  Aladdin  Building.  CHICAQO,  ILL. 
Lw«Mt  KaraewM  <Ced  OIU  " 


Lamp  HeoM  la  Ui*  Warid 


i{i10NKV)ib2uIRCI>.  W*ftiTaishatoektai«H«bl«nwDtor*tatutMl.  Aak 

i».»ijr  u..,...,..v_  .v__,__~~ jihioriitinant  and  make  bl«  money  to  anoooopladterritorr.  State  occupation  .an. 

wbetber  roa  have  rl>  or  auto;  whether  ean  work  apara  Ume  or  ateady;  when  can  atart;  townahlpa  pout  eonvenlent  tor  you  to  worfc. 


wa  eolnHut  money  endocea  iDa  aiadSIa  joataa  atroacly.^ 
{br  oar  dlatributor'a  plan,  and  learn  bM 


poln 


!  Get  More  Eggs  | 
■  I 

I  by  feeding  your  stock  meat  meal.  Nothing  | 
!  makes  for  bigger  layers  than  animal  meat  I 
■     meal  rieb  in  protein.  * 

i  "Rarva"  Meat  Meal  "■ 


oontains  85  percent  protein,  7  percent  fat. 
It  IS  tt»o  lean  iibre  oi  beei,  oloau  buu  puio. 
It  makea  for  better  vitelity,  insuring  in- 
creased egg  production.  It  is  thoroughly 
dry.  ready  to  feed,  or  may  be  used  in  the 
mash.  Sack  of  100  Iba.  $4.00. 
Write  today  for  sample  and  "Rarva"  booklet. 
RICHMOND  ABATTOIR,  Richmond,  Va 


TAPES 

•   FOR  TYING 

CELERY 


A     ^^  W    T/^ 


IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co.  | 

312  Market  St.»  Philadelphia 


I 


SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED 


1 


,r        Our  Specialties  are 

PODLTBT.  ECC8.  CALVIS. 
Dressed  Meats.  Nats  and  Batter 

Get  t  B  touch  wttb  us 

JELUFFC,  WRIGHT  &  CO 


2M  WasMmtsn  St  and  Wtst  Wathlnfton  Mkt.Nea  York 


POULTRY 

EOGS 
CALVES 


nUUUll  UN  nATb  ^  Don't  Die  in  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dos*.  Cophen, 

Ground  HoKS.  Chipmnnks,  WcaaolH,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.    The  Recofj-nized  Htanrtanl  F.xtPrrninRtor 
at  Drue  &  Country  Stores.    Eooi 
FraalllSc    Used  the  World  Orer, 


Retigh  en  Rata  Never  Palle< 


Eoonomy  Sitae  C8e,  SOe. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't 

RefUM  AVL  Substitutms. 


^ofiltrp 


larjre  series  of  insecticides  it  was  foujj 
that  a  few  thoro  applications  of  crude 
petroleum  to  the  interior  of  ponltry 
house's  will  completely  destroy  the 
mites. 


THE  WET  MASH 


CHEAPER  GRAIN  MIXTURES 


While  many  get  good  results  thru  the  The  making  of  cheaper  grain  mixtures 
feeding  of  a  dry  mash,  the  feeding  of  a  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  local 
wet  mash  is  a  good  way  of  utilizing  prie€  of  grain  which  will  vary  greatly 
fo'ods  that  otherwise  might  be  wasted,  in  diflferent  localities.  While  there  are 
Thus,  turnips,  pumpkins  and  small,  un-  certain  grains  that  canaot  be  entirely 
marketable  potatoes  are  eaten  with  a  done  without  in  making  good  grain  mix. 
relish  when  cooked  and  fed  with  ground  tures,  many  of  them  can  be  partly  di». 
grains.  In  feeding  vegetables  in  this  placed  by  other  grains  where  pricea 
manner,  however,  one  should  be  very  make  such  practice  desirable, 
careful  not  to  include  too  much  in  the  Considering  that  grain  is  usually  tti 
mash.  Cooked  vegetables  should  com-  to  fowls  by  measure  and  purchased  by 
prise  no  more  than  one-fourth  the  bulk  weight,  oats  is  our  cheapest  grain,  close- 
of  the  mash.  Vegetables  are  weak  in  ly  followed  by  cracked  corn.  A  mixture 
food  nutriments.  When  half  or  more  of  of  these  two  grains  gives  very  little 
the  mash  is  composed  of  cooked  vege-  variety  and  is  over  fattening.  The  ad- 
tables,  the  mash  is  too  bulky  and  the  ditiOn  of  wheat  making  a  mixture  of 
hen  cannot  eat  enough,  tho  she  fill  her  equal  parts  by  measure  of  the  three 
crop,  .to  induce  a  good  egg-yield.  grains  makes  a  very  desirable  and  much 

Hens  will  eat  more  of  wet  mash  than  used  ration, 
they  will  of  dry  meals.  Since  the  mash 
mixture  is  richer  in  egg-making  ele- 
ments than  whole  grains,  it  follows  that 
the  more  of  the  mash  eaten  the  better 
the  egg-yield.    The  wet  mash  ia  especial 


Wheat  is  the  highest  in  price  and  its 
addition  greatly  increases  the  cost  per 
bushel  of  mixture.  However,  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  overcome  this  as  wheat 
for  poultry   is  as   much   a  necessity  to 


HJAJY 

H     W.  D.  POWERS  &  CO.         nt  W.  »  SU  Niw  Ylfk| 
A      are  tbe  lareeet  handlers  of  oommtosion  hay 
•*      In  greater  New  York :  tf  rou  bave  bay  to  dli 
Y      Poee  of  oommunlcate  wit  b  tbem .  4     .<Ma 

H>Y* 


113  per    100,— 156    per  500 


V_xriH^lVO     8  liver  "Laced  and   White  Wyan- 
..      _  „     ^        dottes,   PekiD,  Rouen   and    In- 

dian RiiDDnr  Ducks,  $2  up 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, R, 30.  PhoenlxvllIe,Pa. 


Eggs  Wanted  ^T^l'^  C^'^Uts: 


for    freeh 
no  com- 


Bttlsdon.  Returns  made  Immediately;   Reference:  Cha- 


tham  and  Pboonlx   National  Banks  ' 
FARMS.  Inc..       330  East  63rd  St., 


BLAINWOOD 
New  York  City. 


HAY 


hip    To  The  Old  Reliable  Hotue 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sens  Co. 
m-S  WakMb  IMf..  PltUkarfli.  Pa, 


A  Saving  of  20  Per  Cent 

By  renewing  your  subscription  .5 
years  for  only  $2.00  you  will  bo 
paving  20  per  cent  over  subBcribini^ 
each  year  for  1  year  only  at  $.50 
and  even  more  as  our  rate  after 
Feb  1 8t ,  next  will  be  $.7.5  per  year . 

Better  send  your  order  today  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  St..    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IC   POULTRY  PROFITS 
THIS  WINTER 


Raise  chicks  In  the  winter  with  a 
Model  Cul-Burnlnf  Hover.        52  In.  Canopy,  {1100 

Only  hoviT  at  $16  with  Reniiiiie  riiiMjaziiie.  CoBta 

but  2o  a  day  to  run.  VV  Ul  bum  hard  or  Boft  coal, 

or  wood-  Cluaranteod.     FRKE — big  poultry 

book  telU  how  to  rai«eniore  chicks — nial.o 

tiiKKcr  profits.  Write  now.  Model  Inouba- 

t<.r    Co.,   l.S   Henry  Ht.,   Buffalo.   N.  Y. 

39  aaivUy  au,  tiem  York  City. 


Short  Course  Scholarships  for 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Four  Rcholarstalps  of  the  value  of  $25.00  each  are  offered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association  to  prospec- 
tive students  In  the  Three  Months 'course  for  Farmers, 
beginning    Dpcpmher  6.  1916      Appllcntlon    should  be 

made  Immed  lately  through  your  banker  to 

D.  8.  KL088,        Secretary  TYRONE,  PA, 


^Farmer  Wanted 


March  lst,ini7. 

Working  foreman. 

Married,    Good 

Reference  requlr- 


dslryman.'strlctly  sober  and  honest 

ed.    Also  board  extra  help.  „        „^,, 

K  .K   BRKAOY,       Howafd  A  Huntingdon  SU.   Phlla 


Send    us    your 
dreseed  poultry, 
calves,      fancy 
WM  •  H     COHEN  A  C:0  , 
ST..         NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Best  Prices  Paid 

eggs,  for  the  holidays. 
229  WASHINGTON 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  :;S'c?."^o^?jry  "a'n'd 

eggs   Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Returns  day  goods 
are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter.       _  _  _^„^  _„,  , 
SELHY  PRODUCE  CO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Slilp  Your     ORKSSRD    POULTRY    end    BGGS  to 

ARTHUR  H.  nONSOR.      Reading  Terminal  Market. 
Philadelphia.  Penna 


Q/antail    A«ant>      to  gpjl   Farmers' Account  Books 

TTOniCU  AgrniB  Quick  Holler.BIg  Proflts.KxrIuslvp 

1  Te  ritory.   AddreeeL  L.  Kyphera,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


ly  valuable   in   forcing  late-hatched   or   properly  proportioned  grain  mixtures  as 
backward  pullets  to  laying  maturity.         bread  is  a  necessity  to  man. 

Some  feed  the  wet  mash  as  the  first  Taking  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
meal  of  the  day,  claiming  that  since  the  measure  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  as  the 
hen  is  very  hungry  in  the  morning  she  best,  the  following  grains  can  bo  added 
should  have  food  that  will  immediately  to  the  mixture  where  cheaper  without 
satisfy  her  hunger — food  that  is  quick-  detracting  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
ly  digested.  Others  feed  at  noon  or  dur-  desirability  of  the  mixture, 
ing  the  afternoon.  These  latter  poultry-  Where  rye  is  cheaper  than  wheat  it 
men  claim  that  a  hen  that  becomes  gorg-  can  bo  used  to  displace  one-half  of  the 
ed  with  food  early  in  the  morning  has  wheat  but  not  all  of  it.  Barley  also 
no  incentive  for  exercising  and  will  not  can  be  used  in  place  of  one-third  of 
work  in  the  litter.  My  first  feed  of  the  the  wheat  if  cheaper.  If  buckwheat  is 
day  is  grain  scattered  in  deep  litter,  cheaper  than  cracked  corn  it  can  be 
The  dry-mash  l^ppers  are  kept  open  all  used  in  place  of  a  third  of  the  corn  with 
the  time.  If  the  hen  wants  food  that  just  as  good  results.  KaflFir  corn  is  an- 
will  quickly  satisfy  her  hunger  she  ean  other  grain  that  can  often  be  bought 
get  it  from  the  hoppers.  But  I  find  that    cheaper    per   bushel    than    other   grains 

LllCy       UlCXOr      cue     0W/J.CH'O**-|t  »«*!.**      k»J     ^aaW     ^*^  ckxxvi     J.  li      **l**,ii.*.>0      th       »V^*j        va  v.  o*  *  »*  »^  •  v      «i.  va  vA«  w«w** 

mash,  tho  they  do  come  to  the  hoppers  to  any  mixture.  Where  cheaper  than 
for  a  bite  n6w  and  then  to  add  variety  other  grains  it  may  be  added  to  the  ex- 
to  their  morning  meal.  tent  of  25  percent  of  the  entire  mixture. 

The    wet    mash    is    fed   about    three       These  are  by  no  means  all  the  grains 
o  'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  mash  is   used  for  poultry  but  they  are  the  main 
compo-sed  of  the  following  ingredients:    ones  with    the   desirable  but   expensive 
Two  parts  bran,  one  part  each  middlings,    seeds  such  as  sunflower,  millet,  etc.,  left 
corn-meal,  beef-scrap,  ground  oats  (with    out.     Where  these  and   other  desirable 
the  hulls  sifted  out)  and  two  parts  cook-    seeds  are  cheap  they  may  be  added  in 
ed  vegetables.    The  ingredients  are  pro-    small  quantities,  say  5  or  10  percent,  but 
portioned    by    measure.      On    alternate    they  are  not  necessary  and  their  chief 
days  I  substitute  cut  clover  for  the  cook-    use  is  to  add  variety  to  the  mixture,  the 
ed  vegetables.     The  hens  are  given  all    main  stays  being  corn,  wheat  and  oats, 
they  will  eat  with  a  JW^st.  When  thru  eat-        Another  thing  that  will  greatly  help 
ing  if  any   of  the   mash  remains  it  is    in  reducing  the  cost  of  grain  for  poul- 
gathered  up  anfl  fed  to  the  hogs.     The    try  is  purchasing  damaged  grains.  Grains 
practice  of  leaving  wet  mash  before  the    that   have   been  mow   burnt   or   weevel 
hens  after  they  are  thru  feeding  cannot    eaten,   or  have   become   shriveled  from 
be  condemned  too  severely.     Such  food   any  cause,  can  always  be  bought  for  con- 
will  sour  and  mold  and  become  fouled    siderably  less  than  first-class  grain,  and 
by  dirt  and  filth  scratched  into  it.  When    practically   speaking,   are   just  as  good 
finally  eaten    it   will   likely   set   up  di-    for  the  fowls,  provided  no  moldy  stuff 
geistive  disturbances. — T.  Z.  Richey.  is  used. 

Moldy  grain  should  never  be  used,  no 
matter  what  the  price,  as  mold  is  sure 
to  cause  serious  trouble  and  sometimes 

death  in  the  flock.     This  ia  particularly 

Entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  true  of  young  chicks, 
of  Agriculture  have  demonstrated  that  Wheat  screenings  and  grain  full  o' 
all  species  of  lice  which  infest  poultry  refuse  make  inexpensive  grain  for  pou'' 
may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  the  appli-  try  if  they  can  be  purchased  chcapl.v 
cation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  so-  enough.  However,  in  feeding  such  gram 
dium  fluorid,  according  to  the  annual  re-  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  toll  just  how  ninfli 
port  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  En-  jg  good  and  what  is  waste.— .T.  Raymond 
tomology  just  issued.  Entire  flocks  of  Kessler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
poultry  were  cleared  of  the  parasites  in 
this  way  and  were  found  to  remain  free 
when  ordinary  precautions  were  taken 
against  reinfostatioii  by  contact  with 
infeaited    fowls. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  en- 
tomologists of  the  Department  made  the 
first  complete  studies  of  the  chicken 
mite  and  determined  that  it  depends 
exclusively  upon  the  fowl  for  its  food 
and  will  not  develop  in  any  stage  on 
filth  or  similar  substances.    In  teats  of  a 


EFFECTIVE   METHOD   FOR  DE- 
STROYING POtJLTRY  LICE 


11 
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If  you  have  any  troubles  or  un  I 
solved    problems    in    your   poultry  i 
work,  send  them  to  us  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you.     Write  the  ques- 
tionf     plainly     mid     state    clearly 
what    is   wanted,   giving   full    pm" 
ticnlara,    and    send    to    this    oflfi' 
marked     "Poultry     Dejiartment' 


livestock 

VALUE  OF  BREEDING  IN  FEEDING 
STEERS 


TlltlllMMIIIIItMIMlllltlMIIMMIItlllllllllKIMIMMIIIMMMIIMM'lIlt 


Both  in  the  productive  and  the  distri- 
butive end  of  the  beef-growing  business 
the  beginner  has  considerable  to  learn. 
These  two  phases  interlock  so  completely 
that  success  with  one  demands  a  more  or 
less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  other. 
In  looking  over  the  market  quotations 
on  livestock  one  is  struck  with  the  wide 
variation  in  prices.  Farmers  who  are 
new  at  the  game  not  infrequently  post 
themselves  on  the  top  quotations  and 
are  disgusted  when  their  animals  fall 
into  a  class  farther  down  the  line.  Con- 
sequently, the  commission  man  or  the 
packer  is  blamed.  If  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  become  familiar  with  the 
class  of  animals  the  market  demands, 
the  returns  would  have,  doubtless,  been 
better. 

Practically  all  classes  of  animals  ship- 
ped to  market  are  graded  according  to 
type,  quality,  weight,  finish,  and  gen- 
eral condition.  It  will  ibe  seen,  there- 
fore, that  in  order  to  top  the  market  cer- 


ting  on  of  fat  distributed  between  the 
bundles  of  muscle  fibre.  This  gives  in- 
creased thickness,  furnishes  the  weight 
and  later  is  termed  the  marbling  in  the 
meat.  The  other  steer  may  make  nearly 
as  heavy  gains,  but  he  will  deposit  the 
fat  about  the  paunch  and  intestines 
where  it  will  ibe  wasted. 

Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  pur- 
chase of  an  inferior  animal  at  a  rela- 
tively low  price  might  even  then  prove 
a    false    economy.      A    test    made    with 
two  steers  purchased  the  same  day  and 
handled  thru  the  same  slaughter  house 
throws  some  light  on  this  point.    No.  1 
was  classed  as  "choice".     His  weight 
was  1,170  pounds  and  he  cost  $8.25  per 
cwt.     No.    2    was    classed    as   "fair", 
weighed  1,000  pounds  and  cost  $7.40.  The 
carcass   of   No.    1    weighed   690    pounds 
and   that   of  No.   2,  530   pounds.     Tho 
offal    from    the    former    brought   $14.50 
and  from   the   latter  $9.28   making  the 
net    cost    of    the   two   carcasses   to    the 
packei"   $82.08   and   $64.72    respectively, 
or    $11.89    and   $12.21    per    100    pounds. 
These   two  carcasses   were  sold   on   the 
market  at  $13  per  cwt.  for  No.  1  and 
$12.25  a  cwt.  for  No.  2,  a  profit  for  the 
packer  of  $7.68  for  No.  1  and  21  cents 
for   No.   2.     These   figures   support    the 
conclusion  that  when  the  packer  handles 


Farmers!  —  -    , 
Now  Lost  Eadi  Year 

T>,«  TT  <s  n^nt  of  Agriculture  says  "the  annual  direct  losses  from 
^S-df«a^"^f  app^xLate.,,  «■  2.0<K';<»«-'' JJ"  "ST^^nS; 
lost  time,  stunted  growth,  dKrtaaed  producuon,  due  to  Btoclt  bemg  /.<.</ 

S^;SnSs  w.?.""  F^t.  p«.  ycur  horse,,  came,  «.eep  and  .win.  to 
perfect  health  by  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

It  sharpens  the  appetite-improves  digestion-expels  'Tf^^^'^P' 
bowelsVnd  Uver  in  normal  condition- strengthens  and  to°/«  .^g  *^« 
STre  system-makes  rich,  red  blood.  A  natural  tonic  «"d^  ^°"^^*^°^^ 
used  by  successful  stockmen  for  nearly  50  years.   Then  protect  them,     u  se 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

to  kill  all  comfort-destroying,  disease-bearing  lice  and  ticks  and  keep  tho 
stables  and  pens  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  disease  germs. 
Vigorous  stock  in  «m!tary  quarter,  is  almost  sure  ^"^  ^^^^^^^ 
and   health  and   comfort   mean    more   rapid   growth,    greater 
cScngth  and  heavy  production.      You  wiH  save  and  make 
money  by  following  this  plan. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  ha.  InrtractJon.  to  •"»»»»'7.l»«  7l*„J;"***^ 
Preparation*  under  our  «,uare-deal  B"*^*""**-^  Y^S^"'^  A 
ha^Tif  YOU  arm  not  MatUfUd'  '-the  Kuarantoc  U^t  ha.  ^ 
.tood  for  nearly  50  year.. 

^  Write  for  64  page  Stock  Book— FREE. 

'^        PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pratt.  Poultry  Kcgulator  and  Remedies 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


I  Hogs  "^^  Tankage! 
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Thrive 
•n 

_  Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  _ 

E  carry    fattening.      Experiment  = 

E  station  reports  show  that  tank-  r 

S  age  is  the'cheapest  and  the  best  s 

=  feed  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  = 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S       is  carefully  steriliied.    Mpecially    pre-  S 

S       pared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  S 

:=        monpy  makera  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  — 

~        manufacturer  and  oave  money.     Prices  S 

^        on  request.  S 

=  D.B.  MARTIN. CO.,     Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiKiiii"""""""""'"^ 


THE  TYPE  OF  BEEF  ANIMAL  TO  PRODUCE  GOOD  FEEDERS. 


tain  standards  must  be  conformed  to. 
Will  it  dress  out  well  is  the  question 
that  is  uppermost  with  the  packer.  Not 
only  must  he  be  able  to  correctly  value 
the  animal  on  foot,  but  he  must  know 
what  the  carcass  will  look  like  when  it 
hangs  in  the  cooler.  It  is  here  that 
the  average  feeder  and  breeder  falls 
down.  He  knows,  perhaps,  the  farm 
end  of  the  business,  but  rarely  possesses 
the  ability  to  judge  what  is  under  the 
hide. 

The  dressing  percentage  of  an  animal 
represents   the  relative  amount  of  car- 
cass to  live  weight.     For  instance,  beef 
cattle  will  range  from  42  to  68  percent, 
depending  on  the  quality  and  finish  of 
the  individual.     Generally,  the  heavier 
and  fatter  they  are  the  higher  will  bo 
the  percentage    of    dressed    carcass    to 
live  weight.    A  thin  condition  will  when 
slaughtered  contain  the  same  weight  of 
bone,  head  and  internal  organs  as  if  he 
had  been  fed  to  weigh  1,300  lbs.  In  the 
latter  case  he  would  dress  about  10  per- 
cent   higher,    that    is,    there    would    be 
ten  lbs.  more   of  edible  meat  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  liveweight  purchased. 
This  additional  weight  would,  of  course, 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  butcher  and 
packer. 

But  in  order  to  work  out  as  indicated 
the  animal  must  have  been  bred  right. 
Oood  cattle  can  only  be  secured  by  prop- 
er selection  and  breeding  together  with 
judicious  feeding.  Thick  fleshing  is  in- 
herited. The  dairy  steer  does  not  be- 
come thick  over  the  rib  and  loin  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  natural  foundation  on 
which  to  build  up  a  lot  of  high-class 
meat.  Gain  in  a  steer  of  the  right  con- 
formation is  nothinp  more  than  the  put- 


ni:^  ^OR  THIS 

FINE  FUR  COAT 

Made  Irora  your  own  cow  or  horse 
hide  to  your  own  measure. 

We  tan  and  manufacture  the  raw  | 
hide  into  a  warm  serviceable  coat  ior 
this  small  charge. 

Send  Us  Your  Hides 

We  make  up  any  kind  ol  skin  to 
suit  your  Individual  desire — 

Also  Ladles  Coats  and 
Furs,Auto  Robes,  etc. 

We  have  been  leaders  In  the  tan- 
ning business  since  1878  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

PQCC    Boolt  o'  styles  ol  Mens" 

■  Wtt    and  Womens'  Furs. 
Write  for  it  t'ldiiy. 

Readins  Robe&TanninK  Co. 

114     I-.ist  str-'-t     -     Kciilinj;,   Miih. 


the  better  class  of  cattle  he  realizes 
more  money  from  such  carcasses,  even 
tho  he  pays  more  per  cwt. 

Slaughter  tests  show  that  steers  of  the 
beef  type  always  dress  out  a  greater 
percentage  of  ribs  and  loins  than  com- 
mon steers.  The  latter  are  usually 
heavier  thru  the  shoulder  and  other  in- 
ferior cuts,  thus  reducing  the  total 
value  of  the  carcass.  A  thick-fleshed 
beef  animal  carries  the  flesh  further 
down  the  ribs.  It  also  has  a  greater 
spring  of  rib  and  width  of  loin  than  a 
scrub,  thus  causing  the  cuts  from  this 
part  of  the  carcass  to  be  longer  and  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  high  priced 
meats. 

On   the   average    beef,   the    ribs   and 
loins  represent  about  27  percent  of  the 
total  weight  of  carcass  and  48  percent 
of  the  total  value.    About  39  percent  of 
the  total  carcass  is  represented  by  the 
square  chuck  and  plate,  but  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  value.    The  round  represents 
23  percent  in  weight  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  the  value.     This  shows  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  system  of  breed- 
ing and  feeding  in  order  to  produce  ani- 
mals that  will  have   as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  their  weight  in  the  ribs  and  loins. 
To    accomplish    this    end     the     farmer 
should    study    type    from    the    packer's 
viewpoint.     If  on   foot  they  grade  high 
thev  are  pretty  sure  to   fall  into  their 
corresponding  classes  after  they  are  on 
tho  hooks.    Experiments  show  that  these 
are  as  economically  handled   from   the 
feeder's  end  as  the  poorer  classes.  They 
will  make  larger  gains  and  will  put  on 
weight  more  unfformly  and  in  the  places 
where  it  will  bring  the  biggest  price. — 
J.  H.  McKenny,  Ontario. 


AMrtn't 

Plmtf 
DtfRaMAs 


BOOK   ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
^^And  How  to  Feed 

irall«d  free   to  tny  tMt*^  l»7 
the  A«tbor        ^ 

a  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  Wert  31«»  Sbreel,  New  York 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  JSfSJ„.'«- 
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OLLIMS'JERSEY  REDS 

the  best 


Healthy,  Prolific 


O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at    Greenbraes 

besttypeofproimc.thrlfty  stock: dewendantapf  Colon- 
el Lee  (PcUelx'ar)  and   WlUlwood  Prince  (S-.-iO    hOR) 
for^le  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Eastern  headquarters 
lor  O  I.e.  stock.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GREENBRAES  FARM.  Monroe.    New  York 


A..      >      ss<t.ia...  k  m    I    !»»•    Either  Hex,  any  »ge. 
CIlMttr  Whlltt  &  ■•  I.  C  t>  Reg.  tree  .  Satlsfao- 


tlon  and  safe  deUve 
DAIRY  FARM.  Jo 


irr  guaranteed. 
ODD  L.  Van  Horn, 


ENTERPRISE 
Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


Rett  P.  Chinas,  Berkshire*,  C.  Whites,  large 
strains,  all  agee. mated,  not  akin.  Bred  sows,  ser- 
vice boars.  Tunis  Buck.  CoUlo  4  Beagle  dogs.  Grade 

Guernsey  calves  and  Poultry. ^„,,,  ,  _    „ . 

P.F.HAMILTON,  COCHRANVILLK,  PA. 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

A  youHK  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  ouatomer  ror  S26.00 
shown  by  him  there  this  fall,  was  first  prise  and  cham- 
pion sow .  Service  boars,  sows  and  pigs  lor  sale.  The  big 
Done,  big  litter  kind.  _   _       ..    .^      ..       .» •^ 

H.  C.  4  H.B.  HARPEKOINO.  Box  46,  Dundee,  N.Y 


Registered  Berkshires  We^eS^'S?  d?2. 

ware  College)  In  good  working  shape,  also  bow.  Several 
youi.RglIUand  shoat«,fl  wka.old.  Attractive  prlWBS.oe^ 
tiflcate  included.      John  B.  Johns,       State  Road,  Del. 


T  T»    J     clOHlng  out  entire  breeding  stock  of 

Jersey  neas  pisB— (lne2yearold  BOWS— an  Ex- 
flfintlonal  boar  at  head  of  herd — write  at  once. 
irioLESIDE  FARMS,  SchuylkUl  Haven,  Pa. 


Reg.  Prolific  Poland  Chinas  euhe?sex,'aSj 

tried  sows.frpra  best  strains  of  big  *yP*CAmZ%HIO. 


H.  11    LYLE, 


R.  No.l, 


_  rx    J    r^     Male    pigs  bom  July  38.  1»1« 

rieg.  vl.   i.  Vv.    Good  strong  Individuals. 
BIDRI  VIEW  FARM  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa 


T»  TV  _   T.r..oA«rc>  for  sale.    Olltfl  weighing 

Reg.  Duroc-Jerseys  7510  Lwibs  $25*5.15. 

FRANKLIN  FARMS,  MENDHAM.    N    J 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  aina  tSt^tJ^. 

Price  pair  not  akin,  $60.,  May  farrow    Price  pair  $40. 
O uar .  Mttlsf action.  Jay  Mllum.R.  D.  I.  Syeamore  Ohio. 

Oldest  breeder  In  the 
state.  Pedigreed 

stock  tor  sale. 
Wilmington,  OhIo.See.  D. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  » 


SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


O.  I  C  s 

BRUBAKER  B 


Fine  pedigreed  pigs  ready 
ilal  or' 


OS. 


. to  shlpat 

nrlees. 

R.  2,  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


0   1    /-I    C— ,:^*  Spec  lal  offer  on  boars,  gilts  A  pigs  1 
.  I.  V-<.  OWine     Am  going  to  move  and  must  sen  I 
WILL  H.  TOPE,  CARROLLTON,  OHIO 


0¥    r»     pigs  eliwl  by  8000  lb.  Joe  6333.  from  good 
.  1.  *^.    sows.  4aowsfarrowed47plgeln  Aug.  $7 
mft  C.  E.  CA88EL.  R.  P.  1.  Hwshey.  Pa 


EDWIN 


Registered    Berkshires 

m  B.  MAULE.  CoatewUlo. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine  p?,'^n^^?^°^S,- 

HOMEFARM.    ' CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 

n^.V„u:..»o  170  Special  Priee,  8, 10  *  12  waeka  old 
HerkshireS  Duke^Buesex«  strain.  ^. 

SUSSEX  BERKSHIRE  FARM.  Dagsboro.  Dal. 

boars.  Booking  orders  for 
.Jl  pigs  mated  not  akin.  Padl- 
Jaokaon.R.D.lO  Van  Wert.O 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

Allagea.    Registered  free.    Jerssy  bulla, 
J.  A.  BOAK,  Route  4,       NEWCASTLE.    PA. 


Pa. 


Registered  Berkshires  ''J[,„TK'U!?, 

low  price.  W.  J.  McCONNELL.    OXFORD,  PA. 


T\,,'m^na  Choice  spring  t 
UUrOCS  bred  gilts.  Fall 
greee  furalahed :  writ*  I.D.Ja 


€000  Ferrets 

N    K    KNAPP, 


They  hustle  rats  and  rabbits- 

Price  list  *  booklet  mi«lle<l  free- 

ROCmOSTER.  OHIO. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  f2rtion*guaran- 

teed  ornopay.   W.  8.  JOHNSON.       Berwick,  Penna. 

Bellevue  Farm Durocs  Boanhgirff** nig; from 

Apr.  to  Aug.   Walter  T.  Wood,  Coateevllle.  R.D..Pa. 

Ferrets  for  Sale  worker' 


Either   color,   bred   from 
Write  for  prices. 


L.  T.  LECKY. 


HOLMESVILLE  .OHIO. 


.Si 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


mtAJNJ^Ii^ 


Increase  the  valne  ol  year  land 
by  UBint  JACHStON'S  Drain  Tile. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
with  ou  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  ol  Hollow  Brick  and  block." 
Oealern  I II  Hewer  IMtie.  Hue  Lining  and  Uullders'  HupplleB.  Write  for 
our  rataloKue  "Henonison  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.  ' 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc.    110  THIRO  AVENUE  .ALIANY  , NEW  YORK 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


Ask  yMir  dealer.    Write  for  free  baaMet.    VOWK  CHtMICAL  WORK*.  Yarti.  Pa. 


I 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Gra^i 


NATIONAL   OBANaE   ITEMS 


Profitable    Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill,  eaulpped 
with  our  new  Double  Belt  Feed 
driven  by  either  a  Farguhar  Loco- 
motive or  Cornish  Rig,  makes  a 
most  dependable  and  economical 
sawmill  outfit. 

The  Famuhar  Double  Belt  has  proven 
itself  the  last  word  in  sawmill  feeds.  It 
combines  minute  accuracy  with  easy  han- 
dlintr  and  lonff  life.  Our  Standard  Mill  is 
built  in  four  sizes  with  either  Standard 
or  Logr  Beam  type  of  carriage.  We  also 
have  the  1-A  heavy  Stationary  Mill  and 
the  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawing. 

Our  celebrated  Cornish  Rig  supplies 
dependable  mill  power,  using  the  offal 
lumber  and  sawdust  for  fuel.  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  bums  either  coal  or  wood. 

New  catalogues  giving  illustrated  de- 
scriptions/nee on  request  Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  limited 

Box  646,  York,  Peniuu 

Farm  Implmmmnt;  H*avy  Maehinary, 
Hydraulic  Cidar  and  Vmnmar  PrmaamM 


Place  of  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*  Date,  November  15  to  2o. 

Public  reception,  evening  before  the 
iSrst  regular  meeting,  that  is  an  the 
evening  of  November  14. 

Presideoit  Wilso-n  will  give  the  ad- 
iress  of  welcome. 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Raleigh,  with  ac- 
commodations for  1,000  Patrons. 

Convention  hall  for  holding  regular 
sessions  of  the  Grange  on  the  iipper 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Raleigh. 

Seventh  degree  to  be  given  in  the 
National  Theater,  the  finest  in  the  city. 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
iarge  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

Fifth  and  sixth  degrees  to  be  con- 
Jerred  Thursday  evening,  November  16. 

Seventh  degree  in  the  National 
Theater  afternoon  of  Friday,  November 
17. 

Golden  Jubilee  exercises  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 


About  4,000  of  these  received  instruc- 
tion last  year. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  most 
useful,  and  that  students  may  not  be 
required  to  study  branches  in  which 
they  are  not  interested  and  which 
would  not  be  a  benefit  to  them,  the  ma- 
terial is  divided  into  subjects;  each 
subject  constituting  a  complete  course 
in  itself.  Each  course  is  made  up  of 
five  to  twelve  lessons,  and  each  lesson 
consists  of  five  to  fifteen  typewritten 
pages.  In  nearly  every  course  books 
are  recommended  for  supplementary 
reading. 


November  11,  1918. 

equipment.  There  should  be  more  such 
halls  and  more  such  communities  thru- 
out  the  state. 


No 


vember  11,  1918. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ORANOEC^  IN  MARYLAND 


EGYPT  MILLS  COMMUNITY  HALL 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  Egypt  Mills  Union  Sunday  School 
Building,  Pike  County,  Pa.  While  built 
originally  for  Sunday  School  purposes, 
the  people  of  this  community  have  ex- 
tended its  use  to  a  general  community 
hall.  It  now  serves  for  Sunday  gather- 
ings, a  grange  hall,  ladies'  club  build- 
ing and  community  gatherings  of  all 
kinds.  The  ibuilding  was  started  by 
members  of  the  Egypt  Mills  County 
Club  located  nearby.  The  local  people 
co-operated    to    such    good    purpose    in 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Cecil 
Grange  No.  3,  at  Calvert,  Cecil  County, 
has  recently  taken  on  new  life,  having 
elected  a  full  set  of  officer?  with  M.  J. 
Ewing,  master;  Norman  Fell,  overseer; 
Mrs.  Helen  Kirk,  lecturer;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Brown,  secretary,  and  other  capable  and 
live  members  filling  the  other  positions 
in  the  official  staff.  A  very  live  and 
interesting  meeting  of  this  Grange  was 
held  last  Thursday  night;  new  members 
are  being  proposed  and  initiated  at 
nearly  every  meeting.  These  meetings 
are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Thurs- 
day nights  of  each  month. 

•Cecil  Grange  is  one  of  the  oldest 
granges  in  the  east,  loc-ated  at  Calvert, 
in  the  middle  northern  section  of  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  a  splendid  farming  com- 
munity, high  and  beautiful  rolling  coun- 
try. This  was  settled  largely  by  Quaker 
followers  of  William  Penn,  and  many 
families  still  hero  arc  descendants  of 
these  quaint  and  thrifty  people,  altho 
the  Methodists  have  largely  supplanted 
those  of  the  Quaker  faith. 


BEFORE        and        AFTER 

BENNETT-KING 

Bennett-ise  vour  home.  Make  it  100  percent 
more  attractive.  Increase  its  scUin);  and  rentinR 
value  50  porcsnt.  And  do  these  things  at  a  cost 
of  but  a  few  dollars. 

With  Bennett  Oak  Flooring,  Bennett  Wall 
Hoards  and  Bennett  Interior  Trimming  Ma- 
terials, you  can. 

BENNETT  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

lead  the  world  in  price  and  quality.  Don't  ever 
make  a  purchase  without  first  Kcttinn  our  prices. 
We  save  you  the  middleman's  profit. 

FOR  INSTANCE 

Dennett  WaU  Boards  sell  for  as  low  as  25c  a  panel. 
Bennett  Oak  Flooring,  to  cover  a  room  meaaurlna 
7  ft.  by  10  ft.  can  1)0  bought  for        -        -        $3.80 
Bennett  Handsome  Interior  Window  Trim,  Bells 
jw  low  as-------        '"<^ 

And  llkewt<»e  In  all  lines  of  building  materials, 
Bennett  prices  are  equally  low  and  the  quality 
equally  high. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG  BENNETT  CATALOGUE 

<iet  It  whether  you're  In  the  market  now  or  not.  It 
offers  some  mighty  helpful  and  attractive  sugges- 
tions for  beautifying  yo>ir  home,  and  It  will  save  you 
a  great  deal  ot  money  when  you're  ready  to  buy. 

RAY  H.  BENNEH  lOMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Rf(tiilator§  In  Bulldlnit  Material 
.MMN  STREET      -       N.  TONA.W.\NDA,  N.  Y. 


The  regular  quarterly  session  of  Kent 
County  Pomona  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  of  Qcto^ber,  in  the  hall  of  Gal- 
ena Grange,  at  Galena.  It  was  called 
to  order  in  due  form  by  Master  Wm.  G. 
Smyth,  with  a  good  attendance  from 
the  six  granges  that  compose  the  grange 
strength  in  this  fine  farming  county. 
It  was  noted  by  the  Master,  in  calling 
on  his  corps  of  officers  to  take  their 
"allotted  stations",  that  he  waa  pleas- 
ed that  nearly  all  were  present  and 
ready  for  their  respective  duties. 

The  patrons  of  Galena  had  a  bounti- 
ful dinner  served,  which  was  much  ap- 
preciated. Altogether  it  was  a  success- 
ful and  well-ordered  gathering.  The 
next  meeting  will  bo  at  Kennedy ville 
the  last  Thursday  in  January,  1917. — 
H.  T. 


PLANTINQ  BULBS  OUTDOOBS 


EGYPT  MILLS  COMMUNITY  HALL.  PIKE  COUNTY.  PA. 


Grange  on  Saturday,  November  18,  at 
two   o'clock. 

Memorial   exercises   Sunday,   Novem- 
ber 19. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  DISCUSSION 


MARlflf  RS,"'^'^ 


OFING 


«  "The  Best" 

S  Att  vow  dealer  or  vrlU  ui  for  £ 

!!  free     booklet     and     iampUt.  ~ 

S  c.  8.  OARRETT  A  SON  CORP.  Phlla..  Pa.  — 

S  22  So.  Marshall  Htreet  S 

alllllllillllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllre 


Your  Own 
Free--- 

Send  us  two  subscriptions  each  for 
the  same  length  of  time  at  our  regu- 
lar rates  (see  editorial  page  for  rates) 
and  we  will  renew  your  own  free  fo'r 
same  length  of  time  from  the  date 
now  paid  to. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd  St..  Philadelphia 


1.  Thiings  to  remember  in  preparing 
for  winter. 

2.  Putting  away  fruit  for  winter. 

3.  Some  things  that  seem  to  be  the 
matter  with  the  world. 

4.  Smut  on  grain,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

5.  The  importance  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry today. 

6.  The   future  of  the  horse  market. 

7.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  primary  for  the  selection  of  the  can- 
didates for  State  Grange  officers  t 

8.  The  apple  orchard — the  best  vari- 
eties— how  to  increase  its  profits. 

9.  Some  of  the  great  problems  that 
the  farmer  of  today  has  to  solve. 

10.  In  what  ways  can  the  busy  house- 
wife practice  economy  in  the  saving  of 
steps    and    hours   of   labor! 

11.  What  should  be  kepi  in  the  emer- 
gency medicine  case? 


TEACHINO   FABMINO   BY 
COBBESPONDENCE 


The  correspondence  courses  in  agri- 
culture offered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  are  yearly  becoming  more 
popular.  According  to  the  department, 
more  than  22,000  students  have  been  en- 
rolled since  the  courses  were  first  offered. 


money  and  labor  dona,ticns  that  the 
building  was  all  paid  for  when  opened 
in  1911.  The  Sunday  School  started 
with  9  members  and  now  has  an  en- 
rollment of  65  members,  including  the 
usual  junior  grades  and  an  organized 
adult  Bible  class. 

The  local  grange  was  invited  to 
use  the  building  and  has  made 
some  improvements  that  complete 
the  plant.  The  grange  built  horse 
sheds  and  installed  a  gasoline  lighting 
plant.  Two  1,000-candle  power  lights 
give  ample  light  and  were  installed  at 
a  cost  of  about  $50.  They  are  used  for 
all  meetings  thruout  the  year  where 
light  is  required  at  a  cost  for  oil  of 
about   $10   per  year. 

This  hall  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  community  spirit  of  the  community. 
It  provides  a  meeting  place  for  the 
men  of  the  community  for  all  neighbor- 
hood activity.  It  is  suited  to  farm 
women's  meetings  for  church,  school 
or  neighborhood  improvement.  The 
young  people  use  it  for  social  gather- 
ings. A  girls'  Campfire  Club  was  or- 
ganized this  summer  and  held  meetings 
at  the  hall.  The  entire  community  met 
at  the  hall  for  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic, 
with  fireworks,  games  and  an  evening 
picnic  dinner.  The  hall  is  the  com- 
munity home,  where  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood as  one  family  may  gather  for 
social,  educational,  religious  or  busi- 
ness meetings,  and  all  feel  that  they 
have  an  individual  as  well  as  a  collec- 
tive  interest  in    the   building   and   its 


The  first  frost  which  will  pjt  an  end 
to  the  development  of  many  cf  tho 
flowers  in  the  home  garden  sh  -uld  be 
the  signal,  say  specialists  of  the  U.  b. 
Departmcoit  of  Agricillture,  fox  the 
planting  of  bulbs  of  the  tulip,  hyacinttt, 
and  narcissus,  which  are  to  furnish  tno 
first  touch  of  color  for  the  outdoor  gar- 
den in  the  spring.  The  bulbs  may  be 
put  in  even  before  the  appearance  ot 
first   frost,   but  better    not   until   after. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths  should  be  plac 
ed  in  beds  in  light,  rich  soil  that  have 
been  dug  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10 
inches.  They  should  be  set  4  inches 
deep  and  5  inches  apart.  If  the  nar- 
cissus and  its  variants — jonquils  and 
daffodils — are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  the 
soil  should  be  prepared  similarly  and 
the  bulbs  should  bo  set  10  inches  apart 
and  5  inches  deep. 


HIIIIIIMIMIIinMIMIIIIIIIIIIMinlMIIIIIIIRIIIlllllllllMinilMimillllllllMIIIHIIIIIMIIMIIinillltlMllir 


GENERAL^TOPICS 

We  propose  to  reserve  this  de- 
partment for  the  use  of  our  read- 
ers to  discuss  all  problems  and 
matters  of  general  interest.  Write 
your  views  and  comments  briefly 
on  any  question  of  social,  eco- 
nomic or  educational  importance 
and  thus  share  them  with  others. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  limit  such 
articles  to  200  or  300  words.  Pub- 
lication of  an  article  in  this  de- 
partment does  not  signify  edi- 
torial endorsement. 
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but  it  wouldn^t 
be  a  Reo! 


Are  you  one  of  those  who,  just  because  you  can't  get  a  Reo  on  the 
minute,  are  thinking  of  accepting  as  a  substitute  a  car  that  is  your 
"second  choice?" 

Or  are  you  one  of  those  who  think  perhaps  you  can  get  as  good  value 
in  some  automobile  of  lesser  reputation? 

If  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  point,  let  us  just  say  this: 

Take  a  Reo,  and  have  it  made  in  any  other  factory — and  it  wouldn't  ' 

be  a  Reo. 

It  isn't  desicn  alone — there  are  no  radical  features  of  design  in 

Reo  cars. 

Nor  is  it  factory  equipment— all  automobile  factories  have  about 
the  same  machines.  Reo,  being  a  leader,  is  always  a  few  months 
ahead  of  most— but  machine  tools  are  practically  standard. 

Nor  could  one  say  that  Reo  mechanics  are  all  more  skilled — others 
can  hire  good  mechanics  too. 

That's  why  we  say  that  if  you  took  Reo  design  and  Reo  specifications 
and  had  the  car  made  up  in  some  other  plant,  still  it  would  not 
be  a  Reo. 

It's  the  Reo  spirit—that  indefinable  but  still  tangible  thing  that 

pervades  the  whole  Reo  organization  from  General  Manager  down 

to  the  Last  Man  in  the  Shops,  that  gives  to  this  product  the  quality 

that  has  come  to  be  known  as  Reo. 

We  like  to  call  it  good  intent — for  after  all  that  is  the  determining 

factor. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  the  best  automobiles  it  is 

possible  to  make. 

•KT_*.  4.\ »♦-    K„«-  fV.*  K*M»f      Nnt  Qu^ntitv.  but  oualitv.  is  the 

Reo  goal. 

And  every  Reo  man— from  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Final  Inspec- 
tor—is imbued  with  that  spirit,  is  actuated  by  that  desire  to  make 
good,  dependable  automobiles.     Better  than  others. 

Visit  the  Reo  plant.     You  will  be  welcome — the  doors  are  always 

open      Reo  Folk,  proud  of  their  work,  are  glad  to  show  you  through. 

Note  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.     Watch  the  workers— listen  to 

the  remarks  you'll  hear. 

No  one  asks— "How  many  did  we  make  yesterday?"  as  you  hear 

in  so  many  factories  nowadays. 

For  that  isn't  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Reo  workmen. 

It's  how  many  parts  were  discarded,  turned  back  by  the  inspectors 
—because  of  some  error  so  slight  it  would  "pass"  in  most  plants. 

There's  no  secret— no  necromancy — about  Reo  quality  or  how  it 
gets  into  the  product. 

It's  the  result  of  that  fervent  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  Reo 
cars  excel— and  the  eternal  vigilance  that  results  from  that  desire 

that  is  responsible  for  Reo  quality,  Reo  stability,  Reo  low  cost  of 

upkeep,  and  finally,  Reo  preference— Reo  demand. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Reo  cars  are  known  as  "The  Gold  Standard 
of  Values?" 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Household 


TATTING   FOR   GIFTS 


My  little  daughter  came  running  to 
m«  in  great  excitement  from  the  attic 
one  day,  holding  out  a  small  silver 
article.  "Se«  wihat  I  have  found, 
Mother!"  she  cried;  "and  what  do 
you  do  with  it?"  I  looked  at  her 
"find"  and  behold,  it  was  my  old  tat- 
ting shuttle,  given  to  me  by  my  grand- 
mother  when  I   was  a  child,  and  used 


bit  from  on«  end  to  «}limiaate  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  a  pin,  which  takes  too 
much  tim«.  These  silver  shuttles  with 
the  point  cost  only  $1.  I  usually  use 
common  spool  cotton,  both  white  and 
codored.  I  use  colored  tatting  for 
making  borders  for  handkerchiefs, 
edges  for  waist  frills,  collars,  etc.  Tor 
edges  for  table  doilies,  towels,  bureau 
scarfs,  etc.,  I  often  use  mercerized  or 
twisted  crochet  threads  because  they 
give  a  heavier,  more  effective  edge. 

Abbreviations. — In  the  following  di- 
rections (ds)  stands  for  double  stiteh; 
(p),  picot;  (r),  ring.  Picots  are  the 
tiny     loops     of     thread     left     between 


iL<l: 


NECK  "FIXINGS'  WITH  TATTING  TRIM.  , 

with     great     diligence    at     that     time,    stitches    as    ornaments.      "Plain    tat- 
Afterward  Hamburg  edging  and  machine    ting" — 'the  old  fashioned  edge  used  by 

made    laces    came   in  and    the    delicate   our  grandmothers — is  made  as  follows: 

handwork  went  out!     I  took  the  shut-    4  ds,  p,  4  ds,  p,  4  d«;  draw  up;  leave 

tie,  filled  it  with  thread  and  proceeded 

to  see  if  I  had  lost  the  knack.    I  found 

that  I  could  soon  do  it  as  fast  as  ever; 

and  with  an  admiring  audience  of  my 

children,    I    proceeded    to    show    them 

"clover  leaf",  "wheels"   and  all   the 

rest.     That  was  some  time  ago,  before 

the   recent  revival  of  crochet,  tatting, 

knit  laees  and  all  the  hand  industries. 

Now  that  they  are  popular  again,  those 

of  us  who  years  ago  learned  to  do  tat- 
ting find  that  our  rapid  passes  and  cir- 

clinga   with    the   little    implement,    and 

tbe  resultant  dainty  effective  edges  and 

garnitures,  make  our    work   the   object 

of   interest   and    admiration. 

I  find  that  altho  the  many  intricate 
designs  and   patterns  are   most  beauti- 
ful, they  are  so  elaborate  and  take  so 
much  time  as  to  be  prohibitive  to  me. 
The  little  hand  industries  are  for  me, 
and,  I  presume,  for  many  busy  people 
like  me,  pick-ups  in  odd   minutes.     To 
make  one  of  the  beautiful  but  intricate 
designs  for  yokes,   table  centers,  wide 
edges,  etc.,  one  must  be  alone  or  have 
remarkable    concentration,    and   it   will 
take  hours  and  hours  of  time.    My  de- 
signs must  'be  such  as  will  lend  them- 
selves  to   rapid   execution    that  I    may 
really  accomplish  something  in  the  odd 
minutes  which  I  can  give  to  such  work. 
I  want  my  "tatting"  when  I  am  enjoy- 
ing a  isociaJ  hour  with  family  or  friends. 
In  this  article,  therefore,  will  bo  giv- 
en   only    designs    and    suggestions    for 
easy  and  rapid  work  to  omam^'ut  house 
linens,  family  lingorip,  Christmas  gifts, 
or  articles  which  will  sell  well  at  some 
gift  shop  or  exchange. 

Some  very  dexterous  tatters  prefer  a 
stiff  bone  shuttle,  but  I  like  best  a 
metal  one — silver  is  my  preference.  It 
should  have  a  little  point  projecting  a 


i  inch,  repeat.  Variations  of  this  are 
3  ds  between  each  jJ  if  a  small  scallop 
is  wished;  5,  6  or  8  ds  between  each  p 
if  the  scallop  is  to  ornament  table 
doilies,  towels/  etc.  This  article  pre- 
sumes that  you  know  how  to  make  the 
tatting   stitc-hes. 

Fig.  1,  Edge.— A  pretty  edge  for 
handkercMefs  is  made  as  follows:  3  ds, 
7  p  each  separated  by  2  ds;  3  ds,  draw 
up  into  r;  leave  i-inch  thread,  then 
Sds,  catch  into  last  p  of  first  r;  3  ds,  p, 
3ds,  p,  3  ds;  draw  up.  Repeat  in  this 
order  so  that  large  and  small  rings 
alternate  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Another  very  pretty  edge  for  hand- 
kerchiefs is  made  by  four  clusters  of 
12  ds  separated  by  3  p;  draw  up  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  close;  the  slightly  sepa- 
rated edges  are  very  effective.  Use  No. 
60  cotton  in  making  edges  for  handker- 
chiefs, jabots,  fine  frills,  etc.  Hand- 
kerchiefs decorated  in  this  way  are 
readily  salable  in  gift  shops,  exchanges, 
etc.  I  have  sold  them  in  quantities  for 
$1.25  apiece.  I  get  sheer  linen  ones 
with  the  most  narrow  hems;  $3  a  dozen 
;rive8  a  pretty  quality.  An  added  per- 
sonal touch  may  be  given  by  embroid- 
ering tiny  initials  in  one  corner,  using 
thread  off  the  same  spool  used  for  the 
tatting  edge. 

Table  doilies  for  use  on  bare  tables 
a.re  lovely  with  heavy  tatted  edges 
made  of  heavy  "old  bleach"  linen; 
from  75  cents  to  $1  a  yard  gets  a  good 
quality.  Make  a  center  any  preferred 
size,  and  plate  and  finger  bowl  or 
tumbler  doilies.  Mark  the  linen  in 
rounds  with  a  pencil,  using  a  dinner 
j)late  and  a  saucer  as  patterns.  Turn 
a  very  marrow  dainty  hem  and  hem  it 
finely  with  invisible  stitches.  Any  of 
the  plain  tatting  patterns,  made  of 
heavy  or  mercerized  thread,  are  very 
effective.  A  very  handsome  edge  that 
is  rapid  of  execution  is  made  in  this 
way: 

Edge  on  Figs.  2  and  3.— Make  9  clus- 
lers  01  two  ua  »»piMttw!u  uj  o  p.  ^^^t.-- 
the  last  p  make  12  ds;  draw  up  into  r; 
leave  i-inch  thread  and  make  3  ds;  turn 
over  and  catch  into  first  p;  3  ds,  draw 
up.     Turn    over    again,    leave    i    inch. 
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make  4  ds  then  4  clusters  of  2  ds  sepa- 
rated  by  p,  then  4  ds,  draw  up;  tuni 
and  repeat,  until  you  have  8  large  and 
9   small   r,  thus   making  a  half  wheel, 
as  illustrated  by  edge  on  doily  in  Fig. 
2.     This  same  edge  is  used  on  the  col- 
lar in  Fig  3,  with  a  narrow  crocheted 
edge  added,  which,  however,  is  not  nec- 
essary.     The    collar    is    made    of    two 
thicknesses  of  net;   the  tatting  sprays 
appliqued  on  may  be  easily  copied  from 
pattern  and  are  a  great  addition  altho 
the  collar  is  very  pretty  without.  The 
sprays   are   tatted   with   two  threads— 
oaie  on  the  shuttle  and  one  on  a  spool. 
Fig.    4,    Colla/r    Edge. — ^This    pretty 
collar  to  wear  with  shirtwaists  or  one- 
piece  dresses  is  made  of  double  dimity 
or  thin  linen   trimmed  with  a   clover- 
leaf  tatting  edge  made  of  24  or  30  spool 
cotton.     Make  4  clusters  of  6  ds  sepa- 
raed  by  3  p;  draw  up;  two  more  r  simi- 
lar  to   above  with  no   thread   left  be- 
tween,  the    three    forming    themselves 
into  the  "clover  leaf".     A  plain  edge 
is  also  pretty  on  these   simple  collars. 
Pin   Cushion    Covers,  Bureau   Scarfs, 
etc. — ^An     exceedingly     attractive     pb 
cushion  is  made  by  edging  a  round  of 
linen    of    any    de|sired    size    invisibly 
hemmed,  with  any  style  of  tatting  edge. 
The  half  wheel  in  Figs.  2  and  3  is  very 
effective;    pin    the    linen    top    over  a 
round  cushion,  white  or  coJored.     These 
white    linen   cushion    covers   are    easily 
laundered.     A  whole  "wheel"  may  be 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  linen  top 
if   wished.     I   make   bureau   scarfs  to 
match  these   cushions,  using  the   same 
linen,    with    similar    tatting    sewed   on 
the    ends    or    all    around;    they    make 
lovely  sets.     Bureau   scarfs,  sideboard 
©overs,  small  table  covers,  etc.,  are  very 
pretty    made    of    gray    or    ecru    linen 
trimmed     with    tatting    to     match    in 
coler.      Linen     or     cotton     threads    in 
these  shades  are  easily  obtained.     Sets 
of  table  doilies  are  very  effective  made 
of   this   same    heavy  linen    in    ecru   or 
rrf^ir  -with  Same  colored  tnttinig:  a  rath- 
er  heavy  thread    is    more   suitable   for 
this    style. 

Tatting    for    Towels,    Fig.    5.— I    use 
tatting  made    of   mercerized   thread   or 
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SOME    EASY    TATTING  ^PATTERNS. 


Nov 
.r^    spool    cotton    for    ornamenting    .ut    crowding    you    from    the    desired 
.«t    towels,   and   they    are    much    ad-   light. 
^"     ,      Make  a  narrow  hem  with  hem-       Steam    Kitch.n.-One    woman    gives 
Tt^'ing  or  a  little  dravvnwork  above,    her    kitchen    an    occasional    «teaming^ 
f  ^etty  design  for  a  towel  is  shown   Then  with  a  chamois  she  goes  oyer  the 
^  £  5     It  fs  made  with  two  threads   moistened  wood-work  end  the  windows, 
:L;    Wdth  the  shuttle  thread  make  3  polishing  the  latter  with  waste  tissue 
ds  then  12  p  separated  by  same  num-   paper.-Louise  White  Watson. 
w  of  clusters  of  2   ds;    after   last  p  -  IIZI1« 

Jk^  3  ds;  draw  up.    Turn  r  over,  and  A  PINE  TB^  HEDGE 

«ith  thread  on  spool  make  6  ds,  p,  6  ds,  .         .      j     -.^^ 

Tawing  first  ds  close  to  r;  turn  again.       Where    wind    protection    is    desired, 
mX   3   ds,   catch  into  last   p  in   first   evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  are  necessa- 
.4  ds   p,  i  ds,  p,  3  ds,  draw  up.    Turn   ly  planted,  owing  to  their  winter  foi- 
led repeat,  alternating  large  and  small  age.    Bleak  locations  have  a  very  much 
!,     A  variation  of  this  edge  is  made  more   coz^   appearance,   even   in    warm 
bv  making  all  the  r  same  size;  it  may    weather,    if    protected    on    the    wmdy 
be  also  doubled  for  insertion  to  match,  sides  in   this  naanner.     In  winter    no 
rt     6     Doily.-«e.ts    of    finger    bowl   only   the   chiUing  winds  but    drifts    of 
aoilies  like  Fig.   6,   of  tatting  wheels,   snow  are  prevented.     A  hedge  is  often 
L  made  thus:    Complete   each   wheel  a  protection  to  a  cellar    which   is  no 
Td  join  together  as  Fig.  6  indicates;    considered  frost  proof  before  the  hedge 
thpv  are  very  pretty  to  use  with   the  protected  it. 

wn    table    set    with    the    half-wheel       From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  noth- 
•^^  ing   could  be   superior   to   the  resinous 

ria  7  Buckle.-For  this  design  I  use    odors   coming   from   such    a  hedge,   un^ 
heavy  thread  to   make   them   more  ef-  less  it  is  a  canvas  tent  in  a  fo'««t  o^f 
ective.    Make  two  wheels,  as  for  Fig.   this   kind.      Altogether,   I    would    con- 
6    and  join   together;    add  at   opposite    sider     time     well     spent     in     planting 
sides   of    these    two    small    medalUons   and   caring  for  a  hedge   Iikc   this.— v.. 

made   of   four    rings   of   same   size    as  M.  Drake.  

larser  rings  in  large  wheels,  and  drawn  ;         ~ 

closely   together   and   joined.     Draw   a        Eggs  are  going  up  m  price  rapidly. 
!iece  of  velvet  ribbon  thru  the  center    Therefore,   be   sure    that   early   pullets 
fll  rine  a°d  hens  that  have  moulted  get  plenty 

Figs.  8,  9,' 10,  11,  12  and  13,  Designs    of  the  right  kind  of  food  from  which 
for    Jabots.— The    "daisy"    design    is    to  make  eggs.  ^ 
one  of  the  very  prettiest,  and  may  be 


yard;  No.  8,  shirt,  3  yard;  No.  9,  diaper 
drawers,  *  yard;  No.  10,  sack,  g  yard; 
No.  11,  pinning  blanket,  muslin,  g  yard. 


Are  You  == 

Gifted  With 
Second  Sight? 

in  the  commonly  accepted  under- 
standing of  this  phrase?    You  may 
have  a   keen  sense  of  intuition; 
your  judgment  may  be  the  very 
best  and  seasoned  by  years  of  ex- 
perience; your  mind  may  be  un- 
prejudiced and  open  to  conviction; 
but    after  all  what  do  you  know 
about  the  construction  of  a  stove? 
No  more  than  you  know  the  merits 
and  efficacious  power  of  the  medi- 
cine you  take.   For  the  latter  you 
depend  upon  your  knowledge  of 
your  physician  as  well  a.shis  repu- 
tation.   OurBtove8,heater8,range8 
and    cellar  furnaces  are  made  out 
of  the  best   material    by  the  most 
skillful  workmen  we  can  secure. 
Our  reputation  is  firmly  establish- 
ed;  our  ability   is   unquestioned. 

Why  not  buy  our  stoves  and  be 
fully  protected  by  the  unqualihed 
guarantee  we  give? 


flannel,  I  yard;  No.  12,  bib,  i  yard;  No. 
13,  bootee,  i  yard;  No.  14,  band,  i  yard. 
Price  of  set,  15  cents. 
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FABMEB       PATTEENS    = 


arranged  in  several  differcmt  ways.  No.  pj^^gYLVANlA 

8  spool  cotton  is  used.    Make  a  ring  of  . 

12  p,  each  separated  by  group  of  two  .^Be  sure^to^.ive^.he^fi^^^^^^ 

2  ds;  draw  up.     Without  turning  over,  .^^^  of  each  description.     We  wiU  not  be  re- 

niake  4   ds,   drawing  the  first  close   to  t;^-i«;,J<>S,To'«'=VS''»,!ve^'buC'meIs^" 

the  large   ring;   then   one  p,  and  4   ds;  when  -{en^g  wa^st  ^paUern^^^^^^^^^^ 

draw  up  and  join  to  first  p   of  large   r.  ^^^^egg   Penngylvania   Parmer,   261-63   South 

Proceed  as  above   until   12   small   rings  Third  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
made    and    the    "daisy"    is    corn- 


are 

plete.  (Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11.)  Figs. 
12  and  13  are  different  but  easily  copied 
from  the  illustrations. 

Figs.  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18,  Edges  ^^^^^^  „,„„^._. 
anil  Ju^euallious. — A  very  pretty  edge  i»  gj^^j^  measures 
made  by  joining  medallions  made  like 
Fig.  16,  which  is  a  combination  of  tat- 
ting and  crochet.  Another  attractive 
edge  is  pictured  in  Fig.  15.  The  me- 
dallions 16,  17  and  18  can  be  used  as 
insets  in  lingerie  waists,  pin  cushions, 
collars,  etc.  They  are  very  effective 
made  of  heavy  colored  silk  and  used 
to  ornament  silk  waists  of  the  same 
shade. 

I  also  use  my  tatting  in  maki»g 
unique  and  very  attractive  bags.  A 
strong  and  useful  bag  is  made  thus: 
Take  J  yard  of  crash  and  hem  each 
end;  fold  and  bring  each  side  together 

with  a  tatting  insertion  by  any  of  these 

patterns;  sew  around  the  top  a  tatted 

edge  to  match  the  insertion.     Draw  up 

by    running    a    pretty    cord    thru    the 

rings  of  the  edge.    Make  the  tatting  of 

coarse  linen  or  cotton  thread  matching 

the  crash  in   color.     Work   cross  stitch 

initials  on  one  side  of  bag  if  you  wish, 

or   insert    a    tatting    medallion.      Fine 

linen  bags  of  any  liked  shape  may  be 

trimmed  with  a  finer  edge. — Mrs.  W.  L. 

Eaton. 


1912. — .Ladies'  Dress,  with  or  with- 
out Strap  Trimming. — Cut  in  6  sizes. 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6i  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  36-kich  size.  The 
a  iittie  over  3  yards  at 
the  foot.'    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1899-1898.— Ladies '  Costume.— Waist, 
1899,  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  Skirt, 
1898,  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure.  It  re- 
requires  7}  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size,  for  the  entire  dress. 


AD^ora   Wool   5 
Cap  3 

bymaklnK  a  pur  3 
chase  and  utthe^ 
BttiiiU  time  seud-^ 
Ing  UH  the  nuinesS 
» 1  2  friends  who  ^ 
would  be  Inter-  — 
PBted  In  KCttlngS 
our  catalog.         S 

No.  J:9  "Amorj"- 
V^OOlSWEATERforS 
Uiclles.  o'  wool  43 
nil  .  lilg  heavy  — 
Diodel.broad  belts 
deep  cdllur.dou-^ 
Me  ciifls.  patch  — 
pocketa.  Newest  S 
colors,  pla'".  <"'3 
with  white.  ^I^eaa 
36  to  44.  Worth  — 
$6.    Plreol  from  5 

"'"   $3,981 


I  Stylish  Quality  I 
"     SWEATERS    1 


THE  COLUMBIAN  ECHO  Uaheary 
caat  ranfle,  made  with  and  without 
r"erTolrr«nd  fitted  with  «la*«  oven 
door  panels  Ude.lred.  An  oven  Indi- 
cator may  also  be  ui*d  Oven  .lies 
from  16"  to  22" '.  Economy  and  tfood 
Iteneral  results  absolutely  ftuaran- 
tced. 

Write  ua  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer  and  at  the  same  time 
ask  your  banker  concerning  our 
financial  responsibility  or  write  to 
the  First  National  Bank. Columbia 
National  Bank;  Central  National 
Bank;  Columbian  Trust  Co.,all  of 
Columbia,  Pa. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 
COLUMBIA,    PA. 


LillU  Mil  I.-*;  I.   i.t»   I  in^    w  I  I.I  ri  n-LiJua    ..»^..*..  ■-. . 

—  rcKular  wholesale  prices  on  slnRle  Rarments.  _^ 
S  Service  and  satisfaction  are  hy-words  with  iis.  m 
Z    The  customer  MUST'be  pleased.  Our  guaranteo    — 

I       FREE  REPAIRS  for  a  Year       | 

j;  and  our  policy  of  refunding  the  money  if  the  ^ 

—  cuHtmer  l.n  diHPleasod  have  built  for  Ufl.  ihe  ^ 
S  larucat  sweater  business  In  the  East .  It  will  jj 
S  pay  you  to  try  us  now.  — 

FREE 

This  landsome 
Pictnre  Catalog 

Write  to 


, I I " .iiM.HM.m.M.il..i..im";»;«'»^.;^ 

^iti mill iiimiiiiiiiMimliiiiiiii iiiinMiiiuiiiiiit ""•" "^ 


To 


FAIN 

KNITTING 

MILLS 

Dept.  M 

902  Park  Ave.. 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  City 


FAIN 
KNTTTWOMIU^ 


00a  p^i'J<jwrNt/r> 

«COW.V~'>tW  VWK  OTY 
BUV  UWlT  WW  Tilt  MUX 


Grange 
Secretaries 
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HELPFUL    HINTS 


The  skirt  measures  about  2|  yards  at 
the  foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  10 
cents  for   caeh   pattern. 

19(>4.--Girl3'    Dross,    with    Shield.— 

Brightening  Linoleum.— After  giving  Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It 
your  linoleum  a  thoro  cleaning,  apply  requires  3}  yards  of  44-inch  material 
a  coat  of  white  shellac.  This  dries  in  for  an  8-year  size.  Price,  10  cents, 
a  few  minutes  and  obviates  the  un-  1906.— XJirls'  Dress.— Cut  in  4  sizes: 
pleasant  task  of  floor-wiping  for  sev-  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  1 
eral  weeks  as  an  oiled  mop  will  keep  it  yard  of  lining  36  inches  wide  for  the 
in  the  most  satisfactory   condition.  underwaist,    and    31    yards    of   material 

Window  Shelf  for  Bulbs.-Your  win-    for  the  dress,  for  an  8-year  size.  Price, 
'low  space  may  be  limited  and  therefore    10   cents. 

the  placing  of  your  bulbs  now  ready  9817.-Infant's  Layette.  It  will  re- 
fer the  light  may  prove  a  problem,  quire  for  No.  1,  cloak,  2}  yards;  No.  2, 
Take  an  old  towel-rack,  have  a  board  <'arriage  robe,  21  yards;  No.  .7,  cold 
ftttwl  to  top,  cover  with  linoleum,  and  feet  gown,  2i  yards;  No.  4,  kimono, 
fasten  to  window  sUl.  This  will  afford  2il  yards;  No.  5,  slip,  2i  yards;  No.  6, 
the  bulbs  the  neamoss  of  window  with-   barrie    coat,    2}    yards;    No.   7,    cap,    i 


35  Dollars 

HU  bolM.  Nwrroir.  Hi«b  Cla»; 
•t.  Oreo  20  X  30  iaotie*.  dtrwt 
tram  tb«  tMtory,  trvltbt  paid. 
■»{•  daUrerr  fuar»nt«ed.  mmi- 
n  bMk  U  not  MtiafMtonr. 
Bnid   lor  oaUlog  now. 

Tb«  Gold  Coin  StovoCo. 

l&Oftk  Biraet.,  TiOF.  M.  T. 


If  you  do  not  have  a  wall  clock 
in  your  Grange  Hall  we  have  a 
proposition  that  will  interest  you. 

Every  one  appreciates  having  a 
reliable  time  piece  on  the  walls  of 
their  public  meeting  place  whether 
it  be  Church,  Grange  Hall.or  School 
House.  We  can  furnish  you  with 
a  suitable  clock  for  this  purpose 
without  a  single  penny  of  expense 
to  your  treasury  and  only  a  very 
little  of  your  time  is  re(iuired  to 
obtain  it. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  full  par- 
ticulars to  those  who  are  interested. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa 


1 


\ts::z==:==^^ 


HOOSIERSFREE 

To  try  in  your  own  homo  80  <'"»/'S;iJ'%'2ck*;t 

flni.herf.   smooth  <Je«T«g.  BJiaranteed   lor   ye»r»  uy 
our  Two  Million  DoUar  Bond. 

A.b  »«,.  A»»\mT  to  sfcow  yon  ••HOOSIER"  Stove* 
.nVL'^      Write  for  onrbiK  free  lH>ok    .howina 

HOOtlKR  STOVI  COM^ANV 
U2  State  M.  MAmON.  INDUINA 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


_-  November  11,  19i(i 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

righteouimesa  lay  the  heart  of  old  Dea-  overflowing  cribs.    It  was  at  this  time 

con  Newberry,  nor  the  task  he  would  that  the  capacity  of  the  flreless  cooke, 

have  in  gettioig  to  it.  was  strained  to  the  utmost  but  it  stood 

^    s         6  ^^g  ^j.^g^j  .bravely.     With  the   end  of 

corn  husking,  John's  appetite  dropped 

back    to    normal,    and    domestic    tran- 

quility  was  more  firmly  enthroned  than 

John's    Holsfceins    and    Poland 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


17-361 


will  start 


CHAPTER  IX 


ever. 


BTMOPSIS  OP  PBBOEDINO  0HAPTEB8     preacher  went  on.    "There  are  the  agri- 
cultural  colleges,   for  instance.     Yet  I 
don't  know  but  some  of  them  are  in- 
T?e'K'd%°McMr"trie;   dined  to  put  too  much  importance  on 

on    agriculture. 


John  Broderick  carefully  brushed  the 

snow  from  his  boots,  picked  up  a  pail 

of  milk  in  either  hand,  and  went  into 

thfi  Ititehen      The  cat  rubbed  her  arch-  . 

the  Kixcnen.     ine  cat  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  evenings  pass  qmckly. 

ed  back  against  ono   of  the  pails  and   ^      ^^ ^  _   _^.,    _,,  .^^^  ^J 

slipped 


Chinas  kept  him  busy  thru  the  day,  and 
a  summer's  accumulated  reading  matter 


munity    where    the    churoh,    th«    •obooi^  ana 


For   a 


other  oommunity    i 

r<^*mUirdi'"Hem;k^%Y»»«'*"Ki',r'wl?i  cult^^e  and   too   mtle 
^%rrmU?%h\''^.oS°Slie'*iUthie.t  farm-    And  anyway,  what  good  is  the  agricul- 
fr?  wlo  h« 'been  «  .ct^Te^but ^«nw..e  Wer    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    majority  of 

a  TciTiluiunUy  club,  .nd  Harry  ar«  boys  and  girls,  who   can  neither  afford 

5.hVTre?/her %K  n?  'the'dSw'd    «of.   the  money  nor  the  time  to  attend  such 
TJ'th^  dance      He  arrive.  l««t.  '^,.'^'S«„'d*'.  a    college!     Wouldn't    it    be    a   great 

SfWre'"Le^Se'wi.'wd*' Harry  BlaVe     thing,  Mr.  Havelock,  if  W3   COUld  build 
who  had  been  drinking   is  »<>b«':»d_,^y,  I'i!   ^  school   h«re   in   TorkviUe   where  we 

could  educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
community  for  some  useful  service!     A 


wiho  had  Deen  arin»j"B  •»  " Vl,inV  nil- 
threatening  fire  and  gets  some  "obwl^K  »<^ 
rtJIfrom   Nell  Boger.  on  the  way   home. 

OHAPTBB  Vm  (Continued) 


purred  suggestively  as  John 
the  separator  bowl  into  place, 
moment  the  purr  of  the  separator  mingl- 
ed in  rapidly  increasing  volume  with 
the  purr  of  the  cat.  Then  th«  cat  gave 
up  the  unequal  contest,  sat  placidly 
down,  and  commenced  to  wash  her 
whiskers  in  lazy  anticipation  of  the 
dinner  that  was  even  now  oozing  in  a 
thin  stream  from  the  cream  spout. 

For  a  few  moments  John  turned 
steadily;  th«n  as  the  hum  of  the  separa- 
tor changed  to  a  higher  note,  and  the 
streams  of  milk  and  cream  began  to 
dwindle,   he    gave    the    handle    a   final 


few  years  of  such  a  school  would  make 

such  a  change  in  the  kind  of  farmers  ,t^7r"i,"aid~turned  to  feed  the  ex 

The  preacher  sat  a  moment  staring  at   ^md  farmers'  wives  we  would  have  in 


So  things  went  on  until  well  into  Janu 
ary,  and  still  John's  heart,  so  to  speak, 
was  in  the  flreless  cooker. 

This      particular      Sunday      morning 
things  began  to  go  wrong  for  the  first 
time.     To    iMgin   with,    John    found  a 
piece   of  straw  in  his   oatmeal,  which 
some     enterprising    manufacturer    had 
doubtless   added   to   show   that   it  v?a« 
made  from  genuine  oats.    It  was  not  in 
any  way  the  fault  of  the  firoless  cooker, 
but  John  glared  at  it  accusingly  as  he 
picked   out  the  straw.     Then   the  cat, 
which  had  fallen  asleep  over  her  break- 
fast, nodded  a  little  too  violently  and 
peetant  "P^^*  ^^^  saucer  of  cream.     At  this  she 


Deacon  Newberry's  vanishing  back  in   ^■^^'^^  community  that  you  wouldn't  rec- 
amazement.    "Well,  of  all  the  bigoted    agnize  it." 

pig-headed—"  he  checked  himself  and  "That  all  sounds  very  nice  to  hear 
drove  on.  But  try  as  he  would, -he  you  tell  it,"  said  Abner,  "but  don't  say 
could  not  put  the  incident  out  of  his  ^^q  much  about  it  in  public,  for  the 
mind.  He  did  not  want  to  make  ene-  p^oplo  around  here  would  rather  have 
miei,  particularly  among  the  deacons  of  you  steal  ten  dollars  from  them  than 
this  church,  and  he  regretted  that  Dea-  ^dd  ten  cents  to  their  taxes." 
con  Newberry  seemed  to  hate  him  so  ««Lookherel"  The  preacher  pointed 
bitterly.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^Yiej  were  passing,  where 
thoughts  that  he  did  not  see  a  figure  j^^^^  ^  dozen  thiil,  rough-haired  cows 
in  the  road  until  he  was  startled  by  a  ^^^^  plowing  thru  the  snow  in  search 
cheery  "Hello!"  and  looked  up  to  see  ^^  ^^  occasional  husk.  "Those  cows 
Abner  Havelock,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  ^^i^^j^g  ^o  one  of  the  ipen,  I  suppose, 
suit.  Who   would  kick  on   having   his   taxes 

"You're  all   togged  out   today,   Mr.  y^ised.    But  do  you  suppose  for  a  mo- 


It     He  plung^  Ms  flee    ntoThVwa       awakened  suddenly   and  made  a  jump 
t  tfattt'on  the  back  of  the  stove,  ^or   nowhere   -  P-t^^"!^-,   land.g  in 


pan  tnai  sa.  ou  .uc  ^.-^.  Z\"rZm  the  flreless  cookor.  Of  course  thU 
then  poured  out  a  pitcher  ot  cr^^l  episode  could  in  no  way  be  blamed  to 
opened  the  «-  -» /-^"'^^f  ^^^ J  ^f.  the  flreless  cooker.  All  the  same,  after 
a    heaping    bowl    of    oatmeal   and    sat 

down  to  the  table. 

"This  is  what  I  call  comfort,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  sLretciied  his  boots 
out  under  the  table  and  commenced  to 
stow  away  the  steaming  oatmeal. 

John  had  expressed  that  same  senti- 
ment during  the  summer  and  fall  that 
had    just   passed.      His    folks   lived    at 

Whitman,  a'  dozen  miles  south  of  York-  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

ville.     John's  father  had  been  bounti-   r  sing  winu  u    w  ^ 

viiio.     «u  ,     -window  pane.    "How  can  a  fellow 

fully  blessed  with  boys,  and  when  John   ^'^^  wiuuuw  ^ 

the   floor    all    covered   with 


John  had  pulled  out  the  cat  and  thrown 
away  the  remaining  oatmeal,  he  shoved 
the  cooker  back  in  the  comer. 

"I  believe  I'll  have  a  cooked  dinner 
today,"  he  said.  Which  goes  to  show 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  something  to 
happen. 

"This  is  a  fine  Sunday,"  grumbled 
John  to  himself  a  moment  later,  as  the 


.    ,,  ^   have  anv  reliffious  spirit  in  a  storm  like 
returned  home  after  four  years  at  the   ^a^e  any  re   «     .     ^     ..  ,    „ ,.. 
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.nowed,  and  I'm  lost."  She  looked  at 
him  appealingly- 
««You  poor  thing! "  John  cried  impul- 
■,yely,  and  then  felt  like  kicking  him- 
''if  for  he  remembered  having  said 
The 'same  thing  to  the  cat  the  time  she 
caught  her  paw  in  the  door. 

/'Its  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here," 
he  went  on  hurriedly.  "You  shouldn't 
have  tried  to  walk." 

HI  guess  they  didn't  get  my  letter," 
the  girl  answered. 
John  was  already  half  way  into  his 
oat.  "If  you'll  sit  here  by  the  fire  a 
moment,  I'll  hitch  up  and  take  you 
"  ho  said. 
<<Your  mop  water  will  get  cold,"  she 
ohjected,  but  he  was  already  on  his  way 
to  the  barn. 

John    did    not    hurry    about    hitching 
np.    Somehow  he  liked  the  thought  of   ^peak  to  Gladys,  he  buttoned  his  over- 
the  purple-eyed  girl  sitting  there  in  his   coat  and  started  for  the  door.    But  just 
kitchen.     "It  does  give  the  place  sort   as  he  was  going  out  he  felt  a  restrain- 
of  a  home-like    air— for    Sunday,"   he   jng  hand  on  his  coat  sleeve, 
hastened  to  add.  "Have  you  forgotten  me  so  soon!" 

When  John  drove  up  to  the  door  and   a  soft  little  voice  said  in  mock  reproof, 
looked  in,  the  girl  had  her  cap  and  coat       j^j^^  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 


over. 


you   what   fun    wo   can   have  when    we 

try." 

"Thank   you.     If   coaxing 
Uncle  Hiram,  I'll  bo  there."  , 

"Your  uncle  is  too  busy  a  man  to 
waste  much  time  on  the  frivolous  things 
of  life,"  Mrs.  Newberry  spoke  up  pious- 
ly- 

"I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Newberry,  that 

our  meetings  will   not  be  all   frivolity, 
by  any  means,"  the  preacher  answered. 

"I  don't  find  anything  in  the  Lord's 
teachings  about  literary  meetings  or 
parties,"  Mrs.  Newberry  said  coldly  as 
she  started  for  the  door. 

Gladys  turned  to  the  preacher  with  a 
little  grimace  as  she  started  to  follow 
her  aunt,  and  for  the  life  of  him  the 
preacher  could  not  repress  a  smile. 
John  Broderick  saw  it  from  the  corner, 
and  changing  his  mind  about  waiting  to 


^^ 


//'. 


>v\: 


/ 
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/ 
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if'jf 
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off.    She  had  just  finished  scrubbing  the 
floor,  and  was  polishing  the  fireless  cook- 


er. 


"Oh,    I 
mind  that 


say, 


Havelock,"     the     preacher     exclaimed,  ^^^^t  ^hat  he  would  feed  his  cows  that  '^"j^^J'^^j  ^  «„.*;„„   Tn»,« 

"Going  away!"  ,       way  after  such  a  school  had  been  estab-   ^J^l'^^  ^^^^  ^J^{^  ,,  the  home  farm,   -eam!"  Thi-  was  the  first  time  John 

"Oh,  just  a  little  jaunt.  Fact  is,  I  ve  j.^j^^  two  or  three  years!     Why,  loog   g    .     ^^^  cheerfully  started  out  to  look   ^a^  grumbled   all  year. 


before  that  every  farmer,  in  the  com-   ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^nd  finally  had 


rented  my  farm  and  am  going  out  to 

Arij&ona  for   a  little  vacation."  munity  would  know,  thru  his  boys  and  "^^ted   one   near  Yorkville.     With   his 

"I  am  sure  the  change  will  do  you   gjj.^^  jj  j^  ^^  Qther  way,  that  he  could  jg^ther's  backing  he  bought  horses  and 

,.A  >»     tbo     -nrftftfther     said     heartily.   ,^^.   ton    timfia    th«    results   bv   making  ,     ,      .    a   ..i   _t — ♦.  ;4.  ♦,»  ,.,if  anma  nf 

6""»»>  *  ....       .  0--       .-  -  .  _        t,oyiu,     JtuU     OCl.      ttUUUU      M.U      tu     l-^' 

"Won't  you  let  me  give  you  a  Utt  to   ^jj^g^   ^^   ^jg   <.(,„,  stalks,   or   even  by  j^.^  ^jj^ggg  theories  into  practice. 

the  station!"  cutting  them  up  for  fodder."  r^^^   friends   had  elevated  their   eye- 

" Thank    you,"    Abner    said.    "This       <«Well,     Yorkville     certainly     needs  i^^ows   in   varying   degrees   of  surprise 

Buit  case  is  gettin'  tarnation  heavy."     something  of  the  sort,  and  I'm  willing  ^^^^  jj^  told  them  he  was  going  to  live 

"Whom  have  you  left  in  charge   of  to  pay  my  share,  tho  I've  nary  a  chick  ^lone.     Some  of  the  more  conservative 

the  place!"   the  preacher  asked   after  ^^j.  ^^  ^j^jij  ^f  ^y  ^^n^  but  I  was  just   j^^^  suggested  a  housekeeper,  or  a  hired 

Abner •«    suit    case    was    stowed    away  g^y^j^i  you  a  fair  warning  of  what  you  j^^j^  ^th  a  wife.     Some  of  the  others, 

under  the  seat  and  they  were  on  their  ^jj  ^^^  ^p  against  if  you  start  anything  .^^hom   years   of  intimate   acquaintance 

way  again.  of  the  kind. ' '  had  emboldened  to  rush  in  where  angels 

"My  nephew,  Harry."  i«j  jj^^^g  too  much  on  my  hands  now   fear  to  tread,  hinted  that  he  would  find 

"Harry  Blake!    Isn't  he  going  back   ^^  ^^^^^  anything  new  for  awhile,"  the   a  wife  of  his  own  a  valuable  asset  in 

to  college!"  preacher  said   as   he   drove   up   to    the   his  business.     To  all  these  .John 

"He   hasn't    got    any    money    to    go   station.    "However,  I  hope  to  see  the   his  head  smiUngly. 
with,"    Abner    chuckled,    and    then    he   ^^^  yf\ien   we   have   such   a   school   in       "I  am  going  to  make  me  a  flreless 
told  the  preacher  the  story  of  Harry's  yorkville."  cooker,"  he  said.     "A  fireless   cooker 

unfortunate   experience   at   college   and       ..j^  ^^^^  ^^t  to  stay  here  to  see  such  won't  need  to  be  paid   at  the  end  of 
what  had  come  of  it.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  advice  and  handle  the  every  month.     It  won't    talk    when    I 

deacon's  feelings  pretty  carefully,"  Ab-  want  to  read,  and  it  won't  ask  me  to  let 
ner    said.      "Remember    that    there'*  the  weeds  grow  in  the  cornfield  while  I 
nothing  gained  by  rubbin '  a  touchy  crit-   plow  the  flower  bed." 
ter  on  his  sore  spot.     Goodby,  my  boy, 
and  good  luck  to  you. ' ' 

He    shook    hands   with    the   preacher 
heartily  and  went  into  the  station. 
The  preacher   went  home   deeply  im- 


"Now  of  course  you  won't  let  this 

said   in    closing. 


go  any  further,"  he 
"I'm  telling  you  in  the  hope  that  may- 
be you  can  steady  the  boy  with  a  word 
of  counsel  now  and  then  when  he  gets 
in  a  tight  place.  If  he  pulls  thru  this 
year  I  believe  he'll  come  out  all  right, 
for  he's  got  good  blood  in  him." 

The  preacher  nodded  "'^'^^"t^^^ding-      ^^^^^^- ^.^,   ^^^„,^  j^t  words,   and 
ly.    "I  have  seen  many  another  bright  P    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

boy  spoiled  in  the  same   ^ ay.  by  bad 

company  at  college,  and  a  good  many  ^^^^J^^     »  ^ 

more  spoiled  by  what  they  learned  at 

the  wrong  kind  of  a  college.    Mr.  Have- 
lock, I  have   come   to   the  point   where 

my  faith  in  some  kinds  of  education  is 

badly  shaken,  and  I  would  hesitate  a 

long   time   before   advising  some   boys 

that  I  know   to   try   to   get   a   college 

education.    The  trouble  is,  as  I've  come 

to  see  it,  that  we  have  too  much  educa- 


Soon  after  graduation  John  traded  his 
cap  and  gown  for  a  board  and  a  few 
nails,  and  settled  down  to  keep  house 
with  the  fireless  cooker.  The  combina- 
tion seemed  to  be  a  happy  one,  and 
peace  reigned  in  the  little  home.  A 
half  hour's  fire  in  the  evening  just  be 


"but  straws  in 
the  oatmeal  sometimes  show  which  way 
the  wind  blowa. 

The  teakettle  was  boiling  in  a  sub- 
dued sort  of  a  way,  as  if  apologizing  for 
thus  calling  attention   to   itself.     John 
filled  the  mop-pail  with  hot  water,  and 
after  an  unavailing  search  for  the  mop, 
dissected  an  old  shirt,  got  down  on  hii 
knees,  and  began  to  scrub  the  floor.  Be- 
fore he  had  finished  the  creamy  spot,  a 
noble  resolve  came  to  him.     He  would 
extend    the    operation    to    include    the 
rest  of  the  room.    He  had  scarcely  com- 
menced to  put  this  resolve  into  effe«t 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  brought  him 
shook   quicl^ly  to  liis  feet.     With  the  dripping 
scrub  rag  in  one  hand,  he  stepped  to 
the  door  and  opened  it. 

What  he  expected   to  see  was  Billy 

Simonds  after  the  peck  of  pop  corn  he 

had  promised  him,   or  the  7nail   carrier 

with  a  registered  letter.     What  he  saw 

was  a  pair  of  bluish  purple  eyes  almost 

surrounded  by  a  mass  of  mixed  hair  and 

snowflakes,   and   a   mouth   that  seemed 

undecided  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  Then 

the  eyes   came  to   its  assistance.     The 

surprise  in  them  gave  way  to  a  smile, 

which    quickly    disappeared    to    come 

dimpling    out    at    the    corners    of    the 

mouth.     John  laughed  too,  tho  he  hard- 

the 


John  cried,  "Never 
That's  just— juat  a  box." 
Again  the  smile  appeared  in  her  pur- 
ple eyes  and  chased  itself  down  to  come 
out  in  a  rippling  laugh  at  Ihe  no  longer 
drooping  mouth. 

John  helped  her  put  on  her  things  and 
tucked  her  into  the  8leij;li.  'You'b 
have  to  excuse  tho  bob-sled^"  he  said. 
"I  don't  have  much  use  for  a  cutter." 
"No,  I  suppose  not — with  a  fireless 
cooker,"  she  assented. 

John  did  not  see  the  smile  this  timo, 
or  he  might  not  have  said  svhat  he  did. 
"I'd  rather  have  a  fireles3  cooker,"  he 
answered,  with  as  much  dignity  as  wa^ 
consistent  with  a  snowdrift  which  fonu- 
ing  just  inside  his  collar,  "+han  a--" 
"Than   a  cutter!      Of   course.     It    is 


"I—I  should  say  not,"  hu  stammered. 
"Ilow-d-ye-do!" 

"Very  well,  thank  you.    And  how  is 
the  fireless  cooker!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


moon  more  uociui. 


John  turned  to  his  driving,  and  did 
not  venture  another  remark  until  they 
were  turning  in  at  the  deacon's  gate 

"My   name   is  John   Broderick," 
said,  suddenly  remembering. 

"And  mine  is  Gladys  Warner," 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 

We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 


THE   CROAKER 


he 


Once  on  the  edge  of  a  pleasant  pool. 
Under  the  bank  where   'twas  dark  and 

cool. 
Where  the  bushes  over  the  water  hung 
And  rushes  nodded  and  grasses  swung, 
"I'm  going  to  be  here  a  week,"  she   j^^^  where  the  creek  flowed  out  of  the 
went    on    as   John    helped    her    to    the 


girl    replied.      "I'm 
niece  from  Nebraska. 


the 


Mrs.    Newberry's 


on    as 

ground. 

"Is— is  that  so!"  John  said  with  a 
Budden  return  of  diffidence.  "Good- 
by." He  climbed  quickly  into  the  sleigh 
and  drove  away  without  looking  back. 

CHAPTER  X 


bog, 

There  lived  a  grumpy  and  mran  old  frog, 
Who'd  sit  all  day  in  the  mud  and  croak. 
And  just  do  nothing  but  croak  and  croak, 
'Til  a  blackbird  hollered,  "I  say,  yer 

know! 
What  is  the  matter  there  below, 
Are  ye  in  trouble  or  pain  or  what!" 


At    prayer    meeting    that    week    the   The  frog  said,  "  This  is  an  awful  lot, 
preacher   noticed  with    surprise    a   new   Nothing  but  mud  and  dirt  and  slime 
face  in  Deacon  Newberry 'spew,  for  new 


Newberry's  "sore 
spot".  "There  must  be  some  way  to 
his  heart,  if  I  can  only  find  it,"  he  said 
to  himself.  But  when  he  confided  his 
trouble  to  Miss  Walker  after  supper, 
she  shook  her  head. 

"If  you  will  travel  in  the   straight 
and  narrow  way  of  the  Deacon's  ortho- 


fore  bed-time  started  the  oat-meal  and  Iv  ^n^^  ^^V'  a"'d  began  to  stufl- 

the  potatoes  and  the  dried  prunes  and  ««-^'^S  -*«  ^>^         /"k/^'LI' 
,    .  ,      XI.        1.  ^  ♦««  v„    ♦«       "Won't  you  come  in!"  he  asked, 

whatever  else  there  happened  to  be,  to       ,    '  "'  ^  \,  ,  ,,    ,     i.„if„,„,    ♦>,. 

cooking,  and  the  flreless  cooker  did  the  "M  don't  know,"  she  fa  tered,  the 
rest.  While  the  preliminary  cooking  laughter  all  gone  in  a  moment, 
was  going  on  in  the  evening,  John  Somehow  or  other  John  couldn't  bear 
washed  the  dishes,  and  on  Sunday  to  think  of  having  her  go  just  yet.  He 
mornings  he  swept  and  dusted.  It  was  wanted  to  see  the  purple  eyes  make  the 
a  simple,  uneventful  life.    John  was  too   drooping  mouth  smile  again. 


faces  at  prayer  meeting  were  far  from 
common.  Ho  also  noticed  that  John 
Broderick  was  seated  back  near  the 
door.  John  occasionally  caoie  to  church, 
but  this  was  his  first  visit  to  prayer 
meeting.  If  the  prayer  meeting 
tendance    should    continue    to    grow 


at- 
at 


For  me  to  look  at  just  all  the  time 
Its  a  dirty  world,"  so  the  old  fool  spoke. 
"Croakety,  croakety,  croakety,  croak." 
"But  you're  looking  dowu  "  the  black- 
bird said, 
"Lfook   at   the   blossoms   overhead; 
Look  at  the  lovely  summer  skies. 


dox  denominationalism,"  she  told  him,  ,         ^^  ^  lonely,  and  the  fireless  cook-       "Here's  a  chair,"  he  said  as  she  re- 


"he  will  be  your  friend.    But  even  then 


tion  for  culture,  and  too  litUe  that  real-   you   won't  have  found   his   heart. 


In 


er  never  complained  nor  scolded.     The   luctantly  stepped  into  the  room, 
corn  stretched  up  and  up,  and  when  it  the  other  one.     I  have   only  one 


No, 


ly  helps  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  make  a  living,   fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ^^^^^    stretch    no   farther,   put    out    its   one.    You  see  the  fireless  cooker  sits  on  | 

And  after  all,  making  a  living  is  the   a  heart  in  his  tough  old  carcass."  tassels   and    waved    a    greeting   to   the   the  floor. 

first  thing  a  person  must  concern  him-       The  preacher  laughed  in  spite  of  him-  sturdy  oat  shocks.                                              She  nodded  comprehendingly,  and  the| 

aeif  in    isn't  it!"                                         self.    "He  must  have  one  somewhere,"  After   a  while   the    frost    came,   and  purple  eyes  almost  smiled  again.     T 

senti-   he  said.    "I'm  not  going  to  be  satisfied  the  cold,  bracing  days  of  late  autumn,   she    remembered.      "Can    you    tell    ro«| 

until  I  find  it."  when  the  ears  of  golden  com  beat  an  where  Deacon  Newberry  lives!"  she  ask- 

incessant  tune  against  the  bang-boards,   ed.     "I  tried  to  walk   out  from  tow«-| 
the   ize  how  deep  beneath  the 


Abner   nodded.     "Them's   my 
ments  exactly,"  he  agreed. 

<«frv.».»a    oT>P    nnine    colleBCs    that    are       But  the  preacher  himself  did  not  real-  . ,    ..    ,  x, 

-There    are    some    colleges    i  a  p crust  of  self-   before  they  went  to  swell  the  already   but   I    didn't    know    the    way. 


coming  to  see  things  differently, 


and  it 


Look  at  the  bees  and  the  butterflies; 
this   rate,    the   preacher    thought,    even    Look,  ole  feller,  why,  bles3  your  soul, 
Deaex)n  Newberry  would  have  to  admit    You're    lookin'     down    in    a    muskrat 
that  Yorkville 's  spiritual  prospects  were  hole, ' ' 

looking  up  But  still  with  a  gurglin'  sob  and  choke, 

After  the  services  Mrs.  Newberry  in-   The  blamed  old  critter  would  only  croak, 
troduced  the  preacher  to  n•^T  niece.  The 

preacher  was  about  to  say  somthing  con-   But  a  wise  old  turtle  that  boarded  near 
ventional  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  Said  to  the  blackbird,  "Fri-^nd,  see  here; 
laughing  look  in  her  eyes,  and  answered    Don't  shed  no  tears  over  bim,  for  he 
it  with  a  laugh  of  his  own.  Is  low  down  just  'cause  h'>  likes  to  be. 

He's  one  of  them  kind  of  chaps  that's 

glad 
To  be  so  miserable  like  and  sad. 
I'll    tell    you  something   that    ain't   no 

joke, 
Don 't  waste  your  sorrow  on  folks  that 
croak." 


"I'm  afraid  you  will  And  Yorkville 
a  rather  dull  place,"  he  said,  letting 
go  her  hand  after  ho  had  held  it  what 
seemed  to  John  Broderick  an  unneces- 
sarily long  time.  "If  you  ran  come  out 
to  the  meeting  of  the  "Good  Time 
Club"  Friday  night,  tho,  we  will  show 


:a 


../ 


ir-j 


"L"  Brand 

Arctic, high 

quality,    all 

rubbmr 


You  Can't  Get  Wet 
Feet  Wfth  These 

Before  you  start  out  to  tackle  that 
job,  that  means  traipsing  all  day  in 
sloppy  weather,  through  rain  and  mud, 
slip  on  a  pair  of  Lambertville  Rubber 
Arctics.  Then,  no  matter  how  wet  It 
is,  your  feet  will  never  know  the  dif- 
ference. They'll  be  snug  as  a  bug  m 
a  rug. 

lAMBERTVlLLE 


IXW 


will  give  you  more  wear  and  comfort 
than  you  ever  thought  possible  in  rub- 
ber footwear. 

Lambertville    Rubber    Arctics,   Boots    and 
Shoes  are  made  in  four  different  brands :  *'Snag- 
Proof'    (all    duck),    **Redskins''    (red    rubber 
throughout),  **L*' Brand  (duck  vamp),  **Lamco" 
(pure  gum  with  ribs).    The  "L"  Brand  Arctics, 
shown  here,  are  made,  in  1  to  4  buckle,  of  the 
highest  grade  pure  rubber  and  built  practically 
as  one  piece.     Notice  the  extra  heavy  sole  and 
tip  and  the  way  the  seams  stay  closed.    "Snag- 
Proof  Boots,  below,  are  made  of  seven  thick- 
nesses of  pure  Para  rubber  ground  right  into 
the  heavy  sail  duck.     They  have  the  sturdy 
look  of  a  man's  boot  that  is  every  inch  up 
to  the  Lambertville  standard. 

Examine  Lambertville  Rubber 

Footwear  next  time  you're  in  town. 

There  is  a  Lambertville  dealer  near 

you.  If  you  don't  locate  him,  write  us 

and  we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Remember,  Lambertville  Rubber 

Footwear    is    made    for 

everybody  in  the  family. 

Send  for  booklet. 


:/ 


/. 


"Snag -Proof" 

Short  Boot 
htavy      duck 
from  torn  to  top 


Lambertville  Rubber  Company 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


"ni-Bifi  ^ 


lft-362 


"Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  6,  1916. 
During  the  last  week  the  markets  continu- 
ed quiet  aJtho  prices  have  been  steadily  m»}n- 


Nearby    extras   are    selling    at    42    cents    per    Hwfers     •  •    1° 

r« 


dozen;  nearby  firsts  at  39  cents;   nearby  cur-  Cows      .  . 

rent  receipts  at  38  cents   and  nearby  seconds    Veal   calves    ^- 

at   32    U)   33    cents   per  doien.      Fancy    select-    Extra     calves      . ^^^ 

ed    candled    fresh    eggs    were    jobbed   out    at  Southerns    and    barnyards     ....  11 


46   to  50  cents  per  dozen. 


— Selmarad. 


dressed     12 

.  .    14 


YOBK   PBODUOE  MABKETS 


York,  Pa.,  November  6,  1916. 
There   seems  to  be   an  upward   trend   to  all    Hogs 
lines  of   produce  just  now.      It   hardly   seems 


Country 
Extras 

Sheep     }* 

Extra    wethers     Jo 

Lambs     J^ 

Extra    lambs    18 

14  93  I 


tR,inp(l    And    some    advances    noted,    especially    creditable  that    th«   house-wives  of   York   can 
In'lS  fine  o'Truft's"' TSe  po.tauJ  nJrket,  is    npt^_m*ko   both  -ds  meet^at^^present^prw^^es 


PITTSBUBOH   LIVE    SIOOK 


November  11,  igiy 


113%    hay  market  is  ftrm  especially  on  high  gradej, 
112         Holders  are  asking  slightly   higher  prices. 
»14  Har- — Large   bales.      No.    1   timothy,   $19® 

20;  No.  2  *17(«;18;  No.  3  $15Cft)16;  fann 
118  mixed  clover,  $17(f4l8;  lower  grade,  ^H),] 
118         13;    No.    1    clover   clear,    $15^16. 

Straw. — Per  ton,   No.   1  rye,   $14;   do.,  No 
)15         2,    $13@13.50       Oat   straw,   $S(a9. 

Wheat. — No.    1    Northern,    $2.03  V4;    No    2 
•  17         $2.00V6;    No.   2    hard    winter,   $1.98%. 

Corn. — No.    2    yellow,    |1.12%;    No.    3    y,. 
low,    96c@>$l. 

Oats. — ^No.     3    white,     58%  @  59c;     No.    4 
58i^@59c;   ordinary    to    fancy,    60%@61\c 

Kye. — $1.53. 


quite  active  with     he  st^  k  'aUmeeang- with  It   is  true  that  the  three  staples    fiour.   meat  ^^,,,,  ^^'^"SW    on    sale  "Monday  was 

S   demand.     At   the  beginning  of   the  last  »"*    potatoes      are    way    up;    on    the    other  J»ttle-     JJ^^^Z^ZiitlSO  loads  the  week 

ri>tl't*oero'n'^aT^'d"a\'^hrc"losl'^fX  re'a^d^To  ^e  rt'^'of'w^^r^^   '^^^'Zll.'L  before.    Choice^ei.ghty  cattle  .in  light,  supply 

lL^lll"^fJ'?^Soar«  remaining  on  track.  Eggs    are   still   advancing;    also    potatoes.  and  so 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIBY  PBODUOTS 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   November  6,  1916. 
Butter. — As    usual    on    Saturday    there  wbi 


inr   oon»i»t«d    of    light    and    medium    weight    little    wholesale    trading,    but    supplies    were 


for   the   week    and   an  average  of   nearly   four  r.~.==„^ 

cars   Tier    dav    additional.      Prices    have    been    18c     lb.       Dressed, 
?a"y    Jt^ady    f^m    the    cars    with    Pennsyl-    $1,25@1.50    per   pajr, 


wAAk  thBrfi  were  128  cars  remaining  on  tracK.    Eggi 

ThraveraK^sales   for  the   week   were   about        Eggs.— 39@42c    per   bji. 
Is  cars  da^ly.     Stock  unloaded  together  with        Butter.-^ountry, 

the    actual    sales    utilized    the   entire    receipts    6t,f^^voii>.^uK,  sDrinirers     and  easier  on  other  grades.     Ck)ws  in  a  very  ciais.     aac;     ao.    extra,     HKftjaar-,     ao.    extra 

Poultry.:-Hen8.     15@17c     lb,     sprinters,    *°^^*J'  ly   ^^^   ^i^   jower   on  all   grades,  firsts,    36ra:)36V4c;    do.    flTsts.    35i^c;   do.   sec- 

'    Bulls   steady   on    all    grades.    Best    fresh    oows  ends,   34',^c;    ladles,    29®  31c;    packing  stock, 

Springers    and   medium    grades  28(a)29o;    nearby    prints,    fancy,    40c;    do.   av- 

■    '1     105  erage    extra,     38(«39c;     do.    firsts,     37c;    do. 

steers  seconds,    35 (^i' 36c.      Special    fancy    brands   of 

grades  prints   were   jobbing  at   43  @ 46c. 

Cheese. — The    market    ruled    firm    with    de- 

n.iurf        <4«iin~hPftnR  "2"ord)24c     Quart      Lard     Good    to    choice     »w.uuiwfl.50  mand  equal    to   the  iimited  oflfeirings  of  desir- 

quart.       Soup_bean8,_  ^0(fli^4C_  quari.^  uaro,    «vuu     ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^  8.60@8.85  able    stock.       New    York     full    cream,    fancy 

.50@8.25  2214@22%c;    specials    higher;     do.,     fair    to 

.75@8.25  good,  21V6@22c;  do.,  part  skims,  ll@19c. 

.50@7.25  

6.25®  6.50  ELGIN    BUTTEB    MABKET 

5.00@6.00  

^kr"'i^  "^ik'p'ftftrhM'l^c-box     Plums'    10    Bough,   half-fat,    1000  to   1300   lb.   5.50@6.75  Elgin.  111.,  November  4,    1916. 

cent  a  bix  ^*^'"*^*'    ^^°    ''*'*•   •^""°''    ■""    Oommin  to  good  fat  oxen    4.00@6.50        Butter.— Receipts.     25     tubs,     bid    at    30c. 

Retail  O'rain  Market.— Wheat.   $1.88;  corn,    Common  to  good  fat  bulls    4:5oi6'.25  ^*  **'^*' 


sales 

bushel 

offered 

meeti 

at   the*  dose 'of   the"week,    sales'  being  made 
at  $1.55  to  $1.60  per  bushel. 

„,;\r/..^7f  e^d'Curor'S f  .31  ^^;^:re^-r^;uris;Ari^ii  e-^n  c.„™.  .o-^^ ;- -  ::::::  S:S2g?:?i 


NEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 


cents,  per    ^?klL'"V«;:;:^V;siore_TtoS  ^is    corn,"$r];oau75-2c;  TyV 85c^   bran.   $34  per    F'"!,^,,-- C^i^L^T-lves "  fair.'^fe  Contrary    to    generar  expectation    the    sup- 


New  York  City,  November  6,  1916. 


arriving    in    fair    supply    and    *^^  L^fu/l.^^^  ***°'    ™'<^dlmgs.    $39   per   ton.  ^^.^^   ^^^   ^^.^^^^^^      ^,^^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^    ,5^  pj^  ^^^  ^jgmand  are  about  equal.     Apparent- 

to  75  cents  per  hamper,     in  oarreis  J^"e  »»'*'°                          „_   york    PBODUOE  per  cwt.  above  Monday's  prices.  Six  hundred  ly    consumption    is    less    than    it    would   have 

stock    is    moving   out    promptly    at    $-s.^a    10                       «r.vv     xuan.    x-av/*/»va  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  received    today;   market  b«en    had    the    rates    not    been    raised.      The 

$2.75     for     first     grades     and     $1    to    ifi.aw                     New  York  City   November  6.  1916.  higher.  ^         ^,„  =„  flK^'^"    «'   receipts    bear   this   out.      The    ex- 

for  second  size  ^l^J  _                                               The  week^Jens  with  a  firm  butter  market    vfal   oalves     ,  .  .  . ^t^^i'llS  'T'*'"  >^!m'!J"  ri^J**"^   Company's    plan    of 

Vegetables     ,          .          ^     _  ^  ^„  ^^^^^^^    R„vin?  is  more  free  than  usual.  Heavy  and  thin  calves   .  . ._.  •  .  .  •    5.00®   8.50  selling  bottled   Grade   B   milk  at  its   delivery 

;8    during    tne  stations   for  8   cents   a  quart  has  demonstrat- 

more  pientiiui   ana  ine   pncca   "^"°,"  "I'^rj  ih  in   irmAtt^r  Hfmiftnd   than  U.  S.  for  Enelish  weeic  nas  oeen  lair  ana  wiin   »  good  demand  ed  that  there  is  some  demand  for  this  meth- 
decline. 


vegecaDies  v     _  on  all  classes    Buvine  is  more  free  than  usual.    Heavy  and  thin  calves 

Receipts  of  York  State   cabbage  have  been  ^heeseZrletis'^veVfiTm    Canadian  cheese      Hogs     -    The    supply    of    hogs 

ore  plentiful   and  the^prices  made.a^sJiigni  ^^  .^  greater  demand  than  U.  S.  for  English    week  has  been  fair  and  with   a^g 

markets.      Eggs   are    higher, 

D»ni8r8tock"at"$44  to  $46  per  ton  from  the  J^esh  e 

cars.      Onions   are   in   lighter  receipts   and   all  ^^PP^^   ^"ntin^'e' ti"  advanVeT   '""    "  '  kete  ruled   10c  lower. 

^Zi  IS  stock^n^To"-?b.  bags"*!!  seSfn'g  ai  ^  Butter.-Creamery,.  extra,    (92  _scorei  _per   Prime    he_av.es     110.00 

$2.90    to    $3    and    some 


ueciii«=.      Domestic    cabbage    is   meeting   with    {^  '^  ?g®*  |f  ""'^"g^-'g^^r  ^and'  demanT  fo^^    the"  market'has   ruled   steady  all   week;    very    od  of    distributing   milk.     The   market    value 
fair  request  at  from  $40  to  $43  per  ton,  ana  •        **^  ^,      g^yppiy    Poultry  steady,    little  change  in  prices.     There  were  90  dou-    according    to    the    contract    rate    is    a    shade 

-      •  •  •      —'—--'» '-"^  ♦>■«    '"'^g^^^^^avTsuppirand  trade  quie^Po-    ble-deck   loads  of  hogs   received   today;   mar-    under  5%    cents  a  quart  to  the   producer  of 

'    "     — '"    '"-  ' Grade  B   in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart  cans   for  the  week   ending  November  4 
were  as  follows : 
Railroad  Milk 


^7rl  S^e  stock  in  100-lb^  bags  is  selling  at  p.-^X^'^.-^g^-^"- 'hi^her^coVe:  3Tv;  @3Sc;  HeaVy  mix-ed-.  .:.,.. "  9.85 

$2.90    to    $3    and    some    ^^^^,  l^'^^'^'l^.^^  thirds    to    firsts.    33®36%c;    state    dairy.    30  Prime   medium    weights    9.80 

high  as   $3.25   per  bag.      Second  K"5«  s"'^^  @36Mic;    packing  stock.    27%(&30c.  Best  heavy   Yorkers    9.80 

of  the  same  marks  are  going  out  at  $1.50  to  '»^,°^^'    P^    pK^^,    colored    sTiecials,    22®  i^ight    Yorkers     9.25@     __    Erie 40,394 


$1.75   per  bag.  ,i„h.„r   amynlv   and    22 %c;  white,  22@22%c;  daisies,  22 

Jersey  tomatoes   are  in   lighter  supply  ana    .i.:^.  '  ig^ig  iz  r'  ^ 

much    of    the    stock    is    of    mferior    quality.    » »^ '"„«:.  l^^^,?,^-   „„»v„„h    ^,t,„ 


Good,    ripe  "tomatoes    are    in    demand    at    60 
to    75     cents    per    basket.       Green    stock     is 


Eggs.   —  Fresh   gathered,  extra,    40®  44c;    Pigs 


22^c-    Common   to   good  roughs    9.00@9.60  Susquehanna    8,648 

Stags     7.50@8.00  West   Shore    14,707 

gs     .  .  .» 8.70® 8. 7o  Lackawanna 59,010 

extra  firsts,   40@41c;   dirties,  28(ai30c;  near-        Sheep    and    Lambs.— The    supply   of    sheep  n.   Y.  Central    (long   haul).  86,317 

w     1^     y.^^^^    »--•     I,     1    »     l)v  whitp    fine  to  fancy    62(3)68c-  ordinary  to    and  lambs  has  been  fair  all  week  and  with  a  N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul).  19,990 

selling  slowly  at  20   to  25  cents   per  basket^   ^^od    45® 60c-   brawns.   45® 52c.                          fairly    good    demand    the    market    has    ruled  Ontario 511691 

Spinach   is   in   heavier  receipt  and  'J»  « J"°J   *   Dressed    Poiltrv.^Philadilphia    and    Ix)ng    steady   all   week  on  the   better  grades,    while  Lehigh   Valley    36,400 


of  prices  at  the  opening  of  the  past  week  8 
market  there  has  been  a  gradually  de- 
creasing interest  shown  by  the  buyers  and 
the    market    closed    rather    dull    and    draggy 


(a>28c;    Guineas,    3   to   4   lbs.    per   pair,    $1.50  sheep  and  lambs  steady.                  », -r/s,    a  an 

@1.75;    2   lbs.   per  pair,    75c@$l.  Prime   wethers    (95   to    100   lb.). $7.75®    8.80 

Honey. — Clover,  combs.  No.  1  to  fancy,   14    Good  mixed M^^    kin 

luo    L«».-.^.    ■^»-    .- -—    -    -          -•--  (n'lSc    lb;    lower    grades,    ll@13c    lb;    clover  Fair  mixed  ewes   and  wethers    ..    5..50®    6.50 

The    daily    receipts    have    averaged    30    oars  extracted,     6%@7%c    Jb;     buckwheat,     ex-    Culls  and  common d.&o®   4.au 

and    the   cars    on    track    at    the    close   of   the  tracted,    6V6     @    7c   lb.;    southern,    extracted.    Culls  to  choice  lambs .    7.00®10.7o 

week   numbered   eight   less   than   at   the  open-  65@75c    gallon;    West    India,     extracted,    58  ^„^  ..^t,.^ttta    vav    Aum    nPATw 

ing  on  Monday.     The  bulk  of  the  stock  con-  @62c  gallon.  PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 

tinues  tooome  from  West  Virginia  and  York  Vegetables    and   Greens.   —  Radi8hes._  100                ^^,^   ^  ^   ^.    — :;^„„„^^„,  „    10,^ 

State.      Tne    average    saleu    »i6    ucing    -.a-c  bunches,  50cig)$l.     Beans,   per  baakei,,   50i;w         „      x  iii.a»e.p.*ia.  ^  s.,  —  ovesi-er  -, . 

about   as    follows  on    the   principal    varieties:  aj  50.      Cabbage,    nearby.    Flat    Dutch,    $7®  The     Saturday  s     market     in     wheat     ruled 

York    Imperials,    $3.25    to    $3.75;    Baldwins,  jq   p^^   joq;    per   ton,    $40@45.      Onions,   per  steady  with   fair  demand.      Corn   declined  one 

!«3    to    $3.50.    with    a    few   lots    going   out    at  ^^          $2.50<g)3.75.       Beets,     nearby,     $2     per  cent   but  oats   were  steady,      feed  ruled  firm 

$4-  Ganos,   93  to  $3.25;   York  Stripes,  $3.25  ^qq   bunches.    Lima    beans,    $1®1.75    basket.  Hay  of   fine   quality   was   well   cleaned   up   at 

to '$3.50;    Ben   Davis,    $2.25    to   $2.75;    Stay-  Squash,  $1®1.75  per  barrel.     Potatoes,  Long  full    figures. 

man  Winesaps,    $3.75  to   $4.50,   a   few  at  $5;  island.    $5.75®6    per    bag;    Jersey.     $4.50®  .Hay.— No.    1    new    timothy,    medium    bales 

Jonathans,     $5     to     $5.50;     Arkansas.     $3  75  497.                                       '  $17.50@18;    No.    2    do.,    $16®  16.50;    No.    3 

to  $4   per  standard  barrel.     Bulk  stock  when  Apples. — Wolf  River,    $2®4.50;    Mcintosh,  do.,  $12ra;13.  New  clover,  light  mixed,   $16.50 

good    has    been    in    strong    demand    and    sales  $2@5.50;     Northwestern     Greening,     $1.75®  ®17;     No.     1     do.,     $15®15.50;    No.    i    do, 

have  been  noted  as  follows;   Baldwins,  Bhoae  4.   Alexander,   $1.75«^3.75;   Jonathan.   $2ftj5;  $13.50@14.50. 

Islands,   and   York  Imperials,    $1.50  to  $1.60  ^^^^  Imperial,  $1.75@$4;  Gravenstein,  $1.75  Straw.— No^^    1     siraight     rye,     $14j     No 

per   hundred    pounds.                                  ,  (*4;  Maiden's  Blush.  $1.75®4;   Wealthy,  $2  2  do.,  $12.50@13;  No.  1  tangled  rye 

Western   boxed   apples    are   in    heavier    re-  054.   YuM  Pippin,   $1.50®4.50;   Holland  Pip-  @12;     do       2,     $10@10.50;     No.     1 

ceipt  and  the  sales  at  auction  have  been  run-  pj^    $1.75®  4.50.                                                       .  straw,    $9fa9.5j0;^   No.    2   do^,   «a'»<J  "^n 

ning    as    follows:    Spitzenhergs,    $2    to   $2.75;  Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,    16^4 

Delicious,    $2.50    to    $2.90;     Rome    Beauties^  u^.    prime,    15@15V4c;    fair^    good,    14 


Totals      342,697 

Same  week   laat  year    ...336,866 

WEIGHT    AND    MEASURES 


Cream 

1,774 

252 

1,030 

1,410 

1.855 

40 

2,765 

714 

42 

59 

175 

30 


10,147 
11,101 
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FAIB  EXHIBITS  CHANOB 

The  4"nd  annual  Troy  Fair,  Bradford 
^  Pa  closed  SoptembiT  1.  The  ex- 
hwits  of  dairy  cattle  were  highly  eom- 
lended  by  the  judge,  a  representative 

f  State  College.  More  horses  were  eu- 
fpred  for  the  races  than  could  .be  stabled 

n  the  grounds.     The  races  were  very 

nod  The  parade  of  winning  animals 
fnnsisted  of  40  horses,  12  Hotlsteina,  15 
Terseys,  4  Ayrsliires  and  2  Guernseys. 
Exhibits  of  fruit  and  agricultural  pro- 
S'ucts  were  very  light.  The  machinery 
«hibit  included  almost  every  imagin- 
able implement  for  doing  farm  and 
Jjiry  work.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
old  'hay  seeds"  are  looked  after.  Farm 
work  horses  were  not  at  the  fair,  but 
onwards  of  500  automobiles  were  00  the 
grounds. — Austin    Leonard. 

wiNTEE  COURSES  IN  AORICUL- 
TURE  AT  CORNELL 


Apples 48   50   48    48    50   5(i 

Apples,    dried     25   25   24   22   24   2.") 

Barley     48   47   48   48   48   48 

Beans,     dried     60   60   60   60   60   60 

Bt^ans,     Castor     46   46   46   46  46  46 

Bran      20  20   20   20   20  20 

Buckwheat      48   48   50   48   52   50 

Carrots      50   50   50   50   50  50 

C!orn,   shelled    56   56   56   56   56   56 

$11.50    Corn,     ear     70   70   68    70   70   68 

wheat    Com   meal    50   50   48   50   48   50 

_8.50.    No.   1    Grass   Seed,    Millet    ....  50   50   50   50   50  50 

oat   straw,   $9®9. 50;    No.   2   do.,    $8@8.50.         Grass    Seed,    Clover    ...  60   60   60   60   60   60 

Wheat. — No.     2     red,     $1.83®1.86;     No.    3    Grass   Seed,   Timothy    ..  45   45   45   45   45   45 


13®13^4cT    grassers,  red,    $1.79®1.82;    rejected    A,    H.75@1.76;    Hickory    nuts     50   50  50  50   50   50 

^  rejected   B,   $1.72®  1.75.                                               Chestnuts      60   60  60  60   60   60 

Corn. — No.    2    vellow,    $1.19@1.20;    steam-    Malt,     Barley     38   38  34  38   38   38 

PHILADELPHIA    LIVE    STOCK  er   yellow,    $1.17®1.18;    No.    3   yellow.    $1.14    Oats     32   32  32  32   32   32 

j-ixxA.Am.i^xixii    .L.XVX.    ox  @1.15;    No*  4   yellow,    $1.11®1.12.                       Onions     57   50  56  54    57   48 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  November  6.   1916.  Oats.— No.   2   white.   59  V4  @iqc:  .No.  8   do..    Potatoes      60   60  60  60   60   60 


$1.50     to    fl.90;     Stayman    Winewp,     $1.50  141^0;    coarse,    heavy, 

to   $2;    .Tonathans.   $1.35   to   $2  per   standard  9@)iic. 
western    box.      The    above    figures    are    from 
sales    of    extra    fancy    and    fancy    grades. 

At    Rochester,     New    York.     Baldwins     in 

standard    barrels    are   reported   as    selling    at  ^  „,.„„i. »,......  *  _.. -. 

$3  50    for    "A"    grades;    Kings,    "A".    $3.50  Receipts  for  week  ending  Saturday  evening.    58®58V4c;    No.    4    do..    56%  @57  %c;    stand-    Potatoes,   sweet    54   54   50   56   .50   5^ 

to '$3  75-   and  bulk  stock  of  various  varieties,  November   4-                                                                      ard    white.    59®59%c;    sample    oats,    53  V4®    Peas,    dried    60   60   60   60   60   60 

mostly    Baldwins,    at   $1.25    to    1.30    per    hun-  Beef        Sheep   and     Hogs  54  %c.                                               ,^            ,         ^^^      Pop   corn,    unshelled    ...    70   70   70   70   70   70 

dred  weight       At   Winchester.  West  Virginia,  Cattle          Lambs                            Peed. — Winter    bran,     lOOlb.     sacks,     $33;    Rye      56   56   56   56   56   5h 

the    sales    on    York    Imperials    are    reported  ioi^\    for   week    ...3,351           6,803           7,266  spring  bran,  do..   $31@31.50.                                     Turnips.    Rutabagas    ...    60   60   60   58   50   5^ 

principally  at  $2.50  to   $3   and  on  Ben   Davis  previous    week     ...3,762          9,383           7,294         Flour.— Oar    lots,    winter    clear,    $8@9.25;    Wheat     .... 60   60   80   60   60   60 

at  $2  25  to  $2.50  per  barrel  with  the  market  Calves. — Receipts  of  calves   this  week  were    straight,    $8.50®8.65;    patents,    $8.75@9.00;    Black    Walnuts    50   50   50   50   50   50 

strong  at  these   figures.                                           ,  1,740    against  2,159   last   week.  grades,     $8@8.40.     Rye     flour,     *7.90@8.50    — — — 

Seckel    pears    are   in   stronger   demand,    and  geef    Cattle. — ^The    bulk    of    the    cattle    on  per   barrel.                                                                               "New    York    Laws. —    Whenever    any    corn- 
good    stock    sold    promptly   at   $1.75    to    $2.25  ^^le    were   of    the    southern    brand.    Prices    in                        „..„„„».    modity    specified    in    this    section    is    sold    h.v 

per  bushel   hamper,   an   advance  of   nearly  50  ^^    n,,in     y,^^^    well    suaUined.       Desirable  PITTSBUBOH  HAY  AND  OBAIN  MABKET    the  bushel,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made 


percent  over  the  price  of  one  week  ago.  dry-fed  stock  given  the  preference,  with 
Sheldon  pears  continue  to  move  as  quoted  ^pass  offerings  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
last    week,    in    bushel    hampers    at    $1.25    to    icjnds   not   actively   inquired   after.    Bulls   and 


by  the  parties  as  to  the  mode  of  measurine. 
the  bushel  shall  consist  of"  —  following; 
weights. 

TOBAOCO  MABKET 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  6,  1916. 

_.„„„ ,   ,    — ^ Hay. — Hay  market  steady.     There  is  abso- 

$T.'50,   and  Bartietts  of  good  quality  at  $1.25    "0^"°  ^f"the  "better    class    were    kept    about  lutely    no   surplus   of   any   kind    in    the   yards, 

to   $1.75.      A    further   decrease   in    the   supply    steady,   while   calves   sold  slowly,    with  heavy-  Hay     of     every    Idescri^ption     being     readily 

of     grapes     has     increased     the     price     from    ■w\eights  neglected.  placed    at  market    value.      This    is    no   doubt  It  is  now  estimated  that  95  percent  of  flu- 

three    to    four    cents    per    four-pound    basket    steers,     average    best     $9.25®9.50  caused    by   the    prosperous    condition  of    busi-  1916    tobacco    crop    has    been    sold.      The    re 

over   the    quotations   of   last    week.      Niagaras    Ohoic* 8.75®9.00  noss,    in  addition  there  is  no  fear  of  a  break  mainder   could    be    di8i>08ed  of   at   $15.50®lfi 

and    Concords    are    selling    at    16    to   18    cents    (Jood 8.25(0)8.50  in    the    market    as    the    railroads    have    more  per   cwt    for    wrappers    and    $507    for    filler* 

per  four-pound   basket  and  at  55  to   60  cents    Medium     .  ! 7.25@7.50  than   they    can    handle   and    are   only   bringing  but  holders  are  asking  $18r?i20   for  wrappers 

per   20-pound   basket                                                  Common    ; 6.50(0)7.00  It  in  ■parlngly.     It  looks  like  a  strong  mar-  and    a   proj)ortionate    figure    for   fillers.      Pur 

Poultry                                          Bulls      6.50®  7.25  ket  from   now   up    to    the   holidays.      There    is  chasers  .are  hurrying  growers  to  stripping  hut 

AUkyv  »iio   .iiTiTiiv  «f  lir-n  r>«iiltrv  was   lieht    Fat    oovvs 4.75®6.75  an  urgent  demand  for  clover  and  clover  mixed  there    has    been   so   iittle    casing   weather    that 

ihe''ma%eVcZFnLd^\^'he^dJcIfne7fi^          Thin'^;s-::: 3.00(^4.50  hay->-l    timothy,    *15  25®  15.50;    No     2  the    operation    has    not    been    practical.      Pa. 

of    last    week       The    best    live    fowls    sold    at         Veal  Calves.—                                           _       ^„  timothy,    $13.50®  14.50;    No.    3    timothy     $12  tones    are     anxious     to     got     the     tobacco    as 

15  to    17   cents   ner   pound    roosters   at    13    to    Exceptional     lots     $12.00®12.50  (olS;   No.    1    light   mixed,    $14®14.50;   No.    1  soon     as     T>ossible    owing,     it     is    thought,     to 

14     cents    ner    nound      and    spring    chickens,    Good    to   choice    11.50®12.00  clover  mixed.  $14.50®  15 ;  No.  2  clover  mixed,  scarcity     of     stock.       .Ml     manufacturers     arc 

accorW    to    nudity     at    15    to    17    cents    pe^    Medium     9.00®  10.00  $12.50®  13.50 ;     No.     1     clover.     $14.50®15;  busy,    some   of    them    working    overtime    and 

TMiiBd      The  demand  was  only  moderate   and    Common      5.50®    6.00  No.  2  clover.   $12.50®  13.50.  were    it    not    for    the    pending    lalmr    trouble 

a     l^rtre     i)roi>ortion     of     the     receipts    unde-    Southerns      6.00®10.00  Straw. — 'Receipts    of    straw    continue    very  incident     to     the     present     agitation     for     an 

sirahle                                                                                       Sheep  and   Lambs. — A    decided   decrease   in  light  while  the  demand  is  improving  rapidly;  eight-hour    day    the    outlook    would     be    ver.v 

Offefines  of  fancy  dressed   fowl    were  light    shipments  was  noticeable,  but  as  demand  was  market  looking  much  better.     No.  1  oat,  $8.75  encouraging.      It    is    said    that    cigar    makers 

and     prices     were    well    maintained    altho    at    not    of    an    active    character,     average     needs  WO;    No.    2    oat,    $8.50®8.75;    No.    1    wheat,  will    endeavor    to    secure    congressional    enact- 

ome  half    cent    lower    averaee    than    prices    of    were    fnllv    provided    for.    the    market    ruling  $8.75^9:    No.    2    wheat,    $8.25®8.50;    No.    1  ment    making    compulsory    an    eight-hour    day 

last     week        Fancv     fresh-killed     fowl    of     5    about   steady   at  the    current  yahies.  rye,   $10®  10.50;   No.   2   rye,   $9@9.50.  with    ten    hours'    pay.      Tlie    general    tobacco 

TWiunds    and     over  "  sold     at    23%     cents     per    Sheep,    extra    wethers    $   7.50®    8.00  F,ar    Corn. — Old    ear    corn     practically    out  market   was  clinracterized    by    what   was   term 

DOund-    weiKhing   from    4%     to    5    pounds    at    Choice     7.25(0     7..>0  of   the    market.      New    arriving    and    in    good  od    soaring    prices.      Buyers    were    a    bit    wor- 
d's   cents-    4    to    4  4    pounds    at    22%    cents;     Good'" 6.50®    7.00  condition    altho    the    demand    is    not    what    it  xied    over    the    ever-advancing    prices    of    Iwth 

»iA     iKiniids    apiece     2m     cents    per    pound.    Medium     5.50®    6.00  would    be    if    the    weather    would    get    a    little  new   and   old    tobacco  of   ,-»ll    types   and    ir    all 

Ci\A    roosters     drv    nicked    sold    at    16    cents    Common 4.00®    5.00  cooler.      New   stock.      No.   2   yellow,    92®93c;  localities.      Whether    in    Ohio,     Pennsylvania. 

per    poiind.    '  Fancy    .lersev    broilers    were    in    Ewes,    heavy,    fat .?-5?@.7-99  No.   3  yeljow^  87® SSc;   No.  2   high   mixed,  88  Wisconsin,    New    York    or    even    the    imported 

fair   request   at   80    to    32    cents    per    pound.    Lambs,   extras 
W'pxtcrn    roasting    chickens    weighing    7    to    8    Good    to   choice 
pounds    per   pair   sold    at   24    to    25    cents   per    Medium 


10.75(0)11.00 

10.00@10.50 

9.00®    9.50 


i>ound.    an    increase    in    price   over    last    week     Coinmon v,  ^'^.^l.^i^^ 

of  two   cents   per   pound.      Spring   ducks    con-  Hogs. — There   was   a   seasonable   absoriition 

tinned    at   the   high   figure   of   22    to   23    cents  of    the    prevailing    Mtes.      Quotations :_VVes^ 
per    pound. 


®89c;    No.    2   mixed,    86®87c. 

NEW  YOBK  HAY   AND   OBAIN 


leaf,  the  tendency  is  ever  up,  they  complain- 
ingly  Ray.  It  is,  however,  an  ill  wind,  etc., 
the  tobacco  fnrmer  very  drservingly  i)roflt- 
ine  by  the  somewhat  flvictualine  situation. 
Just  why   such   should   bo   true  with   the   i)rp»- 


Choice  frovli  ceirs  were  m  fair  request  and 
»Ve  market  wa<"  firm  with  receipts  well  clean- 
ed up.  An  advance  of  from  two  to  three 
<ents  per  dozen  on  all  near-by  stock  orer 
the    quotations   of    last    week    will    be    noted. 


erns,    as    to    8i7,e    and    quality.    $11.20®  11.60 
gross   wei'.'ht;    $14^14  50   net   weight. 
Oity     Dressed     Stock. — ^Mests 


Now  York  Cit.v.  Novemlier  6,   1916. 

The    wheat    market    is    still    unsettled    with  ont    larce  crop  admits   of   hut  one   explanation 

a     tendency     towards    weakness.       The     )>ossi-  nnd    that    is    tlie   influence   of    the    war,    which. 

bility   that    corn    flour  may   supplement    wheat  according   to   present    indications,    is    going   K' 

flour   for   foreign   demand   alTects   prices.   Corn  create  a   financial    situation   the   like   of   whiili 

strictly     high     grade     commanded    steady     to    xhired    the    drop    in    wheat.    Argentine    News  i,na   never  been    known    and   during   which   tli' 

firm     prices,     inquiry     beinir     normal.        Hogs     still      fuirther     unsettles     the     market.        Oats  opportunities   of    tobacco    growers    and   other^ 

closed    atxa   trifling    advance.  alno   dropped   a  fraction  of  a   cent.     The   feed  will   be   the  best   in   a   century. — H.  E.  Twed 

Steers     H      ®  15        market  is  a  little  unsettled.     The  tone  of  the  November   6,    1916. 


that     were 


The    announcenw-nt    of    the    wiater 
'courses  of  the  State  College  of  agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  University  sets  the  date 
from  November    8    to    February    17,    a 
full  twelve-week 's  period.     The  courses 
include  general  agriculture,  dairy  indus- 
try, poultry  husbandry,   fruit   growing, 
fiower  growing,  and  vegetable   garden- 
ing.   Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell  is  in- 
cluded in  the  last  week,  of  the  winter 
courses,  February  12  to  17.     Complete 
announcements  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who   applies   to    the    Secretary,    State 
School  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

STATE   COLLEGE   AT  NATIONAL 
VEGETABLE  SHOW 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
one  of  five  state  institutions  making  ex- 
hibits at  the*Ninth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
of  America  held  in  Chicago.  The  Penn- 
sylvania exhibit  showed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  experiments  that  up  to 
this  time  have  been  made  in  testing 
different  strains  of  the  same  vegetable 
variety. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Myers  explained  that  the 
eoUeges  are  rapidly  extending  their 
work  along  vegetable  and  truck  grow- 
ing lines.  The  other  colleges  represent- 
ed were  those  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana. — G. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  October  16. 
—Weather  is  cool  and  wet.  Corn  is 
nearly  all  cut  and  much  is  husked.  It 
promises  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes 
are  all  dug.  Some  yields  were  good 
and  others  poor.  The  new-sown  wheat 
V  ie  coming  up  nicely  but  was  rather 
late;  some  being  sown  as  late  as  the 
12th  of  October.  Wheat  is  $1.40  per 
bushel;  corn,  90c  bu;  potatoes,  white, 
$1.25;  sweet,  75c  bu;  butter,  42c  lb; 
live  poultry,  16c  lb;  eggs,  36c  doz. 
"Some  cabbage  crops  were  sold  at  $50 
per  ton.  Farmers  are  busy  husking 
corn,  with  labor  scarce.  Many  farms 
are  already  posted  with  trespassing 
notices. — Leonard   F.    Strickler. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (W.C.)  Oct.  19.— 
Potato  yields  have  been  moderate,  Uut 
prices  are  far  above  the  ordinary — 
%\  to  $1.15  per  bushel.  Fine  weather 
has  generally  prevailed  at  digging 
time.  The  crop  has  come  out  clean, 
free  from  rot,  and  of  good  quality. 
An  occasional  grower  will  secure  large 
sums  from  the  crop— <!:!,000  to  $5,000  in 
a  few  cases.  Wheat  is  growing  finely 
where  well  fertilized  altho  ground  was 
pretty  dry  at  sowing  time.  Oats  have 
not  yielded  well,  from  15  to  25  bushels 
per  acre.  The  good  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  hay  will  lesson  the  demand  for 
grain  in  feeding. — C.  M,  Drake. 

CV'ster  Co.,  Pa..  (S.E.)  October  30. 
7-Weather  clear  tnd  fine.  Cows  sell- 
ii.-'  high;  good  ones  bringing  $100  to 
*l4o;  veal,  lUc;  eggs,  40c,  hay,  $12 
tc  $15;  milk,  $2;  pork,  12c;  wheat, 
$1.33;  straw  $7;  corn,  new,  SOc.  Farm- 
ers busy  finishing  wheat  seeding  and 
C'-itting  and  linsking  corn.  Corn  crop 
veiv  good.— Hayt'-j  C.   Taylor. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  (P.W.)  Octo- 
ber 30.— The  weather  has  been  fine  for 
'pll  work.  Very  little  rain.  Prices  of 
8l'  live  .stock  and  (•rn]>s  arc  high.  Poul- 
ti'v,  5  l-b.  roaster-,  :i2c  lb;  pork,  $15 
PP"  '"wt.  Milk  5  cents  per  quart  at  the 
ba'ns.  New  corii,  90c  per  bu;  wheat. 
♦1.50  per  bu;  e^'gs,  40c  ]  er  dozen. 
l^'trTiprs  are  quite  late  gc-tting  wlieat 
**'^™;  a  large  ,-creage  bring  sown. 
Many  farmers  are  nearly  thru  husking 
4Vn.— Everett    IT.    Sheppntd. 
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Horses  and  Kerosene 

You  wouldn't  expect  your  horse  to 
work  without  good  substantial  feed, 
would  you?  He  couldn't  pull  a  load  up- 
hill or  take  a  rig  skimming  over  the  road 
without  the  right  kind  of  hay  and  grain. 

It's  the  same  with  your  lamp  and  oil 
stove.  You  cant  expect  a  good,  brilliant 
light  and  steady  heat  from  infenor 
kerosene.    Give  them 

ATLANTIC 

Rav^kdit 

mSKSBf 

Don't  blame  that  hazy,  flickering  light 
on  the  lamp.  Don't  condemn  your  heater, 
it's  doing  its  best  to  keep  you  warm  with 
ordinary  kerosene.  Use  Atlantic  Rayo- 
light  Oil.  It's  so  highly  refined,  so  per- 
fectly pure  that  it  gives  a  clear,  mellow 
light  or  an  even,  comforting  heat  without 
smelling,  smoking  or  charring  the  wicks. 

Atlantic  Rayblifiht  Oil  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kinds.    Always  ask  for  it  by  name. 

It's  mighty  handy  to  have  a  barrel  of  Atlantic 
Rayoliebt  Oil  on  hand  when  the  snow  begins  to  fly. 
Insist  on  seeing  the  brand  name  on  the  barrel. 
It's  your  guarantee  of  the  highest  tfrade  kerosene 
possible  to  produce. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 


A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  can  be 
safely  carried  to  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  will  give  you  just  the 
right  heat,  exactly  where  you 
want  it,  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night.  No  smoke,  soot,  ashes  or 
unpleasant  odors.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters.  They  are  very  reason- 
ably priced  at  $3.50  to  $5.00. 


Atlantic  Rayo- 
lightOilinaRayo 
Lamp  gives  the 
finest  light  you 
ever  imagined 
possible.  Your 
dealer  will  show 
you  various  do- 
signs  at  SI. 90  up. 


Go  to  the 

store  that  dis- 
plays this  sign : 
Atlantic  Rayo- 
light  Oil  For 
Sale  Here. 
You'll  find  it  a 
good  place  to 
buy  regularly. 


,     «nrt  power  from  your  brook      ^ 

J.'  A  stroam  that  you  can  jump  arrogg  derelopi '. 

■  PMi'UKli  I>ower  In  a  fow  feet  fall  to  light  yimr    , 
^'  hoiiw  and  nin  the  farm.    And  the  power  roeU 
'  prni  tically  notlllUK,  once  you  havo  a  dynamo 

"""l  *  — ,. 

I'ltz  Steel  Water  Wheel 
Our  free  iKMik  tells  how  to  nieasiiro 
the  flow.  Si-nd  for  it--we  will  gladly 
t<-U  yciu  just  what  your  power  op- 
pnrtunitiea  are. 
;  I'llzWiUerWIieeiro. 
102  Geor|eSt.,Hanovir,Pa.| 

nkrrfl  of  all 
•pi's  of  farm 

watiT 

wheel! 


iGov  T  posifiaiis]^  SiFree 


Write 
Today 


Earn  V'<  to  $1R0  monthly  at  onff.  Flapid 
IironioUon   Kaiy  worli.  Mmrt  lunir,  l.'mnd 
ai-day  vacation,,  full  pay.    Lifetime  poei- 
tion*.  Nu  atriliei,  no"lay-o<Tt,  "oo  "straw 
botiei,'   nn  pull  nrrdrd.    Ordinary  ednia- 
tiin  lufn  loDl.  Ameri(  an  citiienf  IK  or  over 
urOf  DAnv  rorc  **''*'**'*  ""  matter  where  yon  '^ 
HtW  BUUR  rKtb  live.  Our  Hook  tell,  ahoiit  Rail- 

'  way  (Mail.    I'.'tl   llftlee,    I'ana 

ma  Canal,  Cojtom  H<Mi,e  and  many  other  (lev  t  poiitiont.  Telia 
how  to  prepare  for  kiamluationi  under  supervieion  of  former 
IJ.  S. Civil Sarvlce Sec' yKiamlner    Write  Vday — pottal  willrfo. 
MdreM      PATTKRSON  CIVIL   SERVICE   SCHOOL, 
'*411N«wtSuillllnB,       •        •       P.ochaaUr.  N«w  Vark 


BOYS,  Look  Here! 


For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  give 
a  genuine  Defiance  Watch  as  a  reward 
for  securing   a  club  of  subscriptions  to 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  amounting  to  80 
points. 

In  figuring  the  number  of  subscriptions 
required  to  amount  to  this  number  of 
points  each  subscription  may  be  counted 
as  follow;,: 

5  years  at  $2.00  count.s  60  points 
3     "        ••     1.25        "       40       " 
2     "         "     1.00       "       80       " 
1  year     "       .50       "       «0       " 

This  offer  is  only  good  until  Feb.  Isl,  1917 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  'Vhuldeiphu* 
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^  NO.  8  SPREADER 


UMSD  that  mvrj  GaUomr  Spreader  l»  BUIL* 

■nONOKB  AND  USTTKB  TUAN  BVOM.     TbS  PMteT 

wita  ara  1-18  lo.  Ursar  with  lock  nola.    goatar 
bar  bolta  Ineraaaad  in  al>«  and  atensth.    B« 

teeth  lofwar  and  atronver  than  arar  whieh  m 

thsr  now  taar  tha  tooshaat  manun  flnar  Ihaa 

erar  and  apceadTt  awier.    HajyiarbolU  bold  tha 

baatar  bara  in  tba  >>'■'(*'  Bcad.~|tovi^nlaincre^^ 

•■oS^ad  aetuaTiMeaaaity)   the  D«at«r  bracket.    I^rsar 
'ela.  whieh  mean   Lramu  drait  than  Bvn. 
^  w»jai  castinca  are  larfirer  and  Incrcaaed  in  atrencth; 

^r  box  nsAOIKB  in  torninfc.    Rear  convrvor  atiait  now 

la  of  No.  40  caiboa  ateeL  All  atcvl  toiuriie.  All  malal 
narta  tbartMi^i|7  coated  with  aaphaltum  weather -proof  paint, 
Tiuiaailw  box  better  miiahad  and  painted,  ijalioway  WUM 
araxABiNO  V-raks  oo  arary  maftilna  woam  (16  on  any 
apraadar.  ooen  too  wotbiwo  wrtmA.  oiyiHoiBUL  oausnT- 
■Bui.  rATCHno  itCHXB  PSED— an  ■najUavB  Ga4^«(at 
rmATCTB.  makea  ttsuPtouoB  to  allotDer  faads  o 
machinea-tbe  aaaixt  or  oim  licst  dkatt.   The 


Kineipla  ia  tha  aama  aa  MOVtMO  A  BODSB  ON  KOLLBSa. 
ATina  AU>NB  WORTH  |26  on  any    apreader.    na 
AOAiM  on  tlM  Galloway,  ooata  yoa  mothinq  u'niA.    Fatxkikd 
AUTOMATIC  STor  Dnirorm  clean  oat  puab  board  wobtu  |U> 


CLTmvs 


bztka  oo  any  apreader.  Kxcxusiva  oo  tlte  GaTloway,  eoata 
yon  HOTHmq  kxtra.  "niaa^^ra  •  law  of  tha  leatnna  yoa 
win  find  on  ttwGalloway.  which  are  rsoTBCTED  by  Galu>way 
rATsna.  Don'tbuy  aapreadar  of  any  make  or  kind  qntil 
yoa  hma  triad  a  sennina  Gaixowat  1917  HOOKL  No.  5,  No, 
lA  <vNPi  8 at  oar  riak,  without  ubUsatlnff  younelf  In  any 
•ay.  Thirty  daya'  field  trial  and  retomabla  to  ua  witliln  ona 
If  Dot  perfectly  aatiafactory.  Remember,  we  manafac- 
thte  apraadar  m  our  own  factoriea  and  aell  it  direct  from 
T  to  farm.  Do  not  conf  uae  the  Galloway  apreader  with 
nriced  maehinaa  made  to  aell  for  a  price,  which  are  all 
'■worUiloaa  hnttaH™'.  Over  60.000  GnllowaySpraadera 


cbe«i,'^worWlaaa  imitationa. 


otbar  faatanajoaki 
nora  InTincibla  than 
:,    No  bis,  cnmbecac 


a  tho 
•Tcr 
aome, 


Veteritmp 


Cenductad  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  Is  free  tooursub- 
B'Tlhers.  Kach  communlcatlou  should  state  hlatory 
and  symptoms  of  the  caHO  In  full;  also  tbe  name 
and  addra-u  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lUlied.  We  iraunot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  of  tlic  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invito  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
I'll* column,  when  properly  preserved  and olaasl- 
fle-l,  make  on-  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


fm^faona  or  threa-boraa  team  neaded  to 
1^1.  a  Qanoway.  „Two  arerajta  hotaaa  can 
apread  wSi  tho  GallowM  anywhera. 
^^Tbu  partieolara  and  daUila  of  tiiia  1917 
^^adMiDreadar  now   ready,    Aak  for  my 

ESatSiSioATAlfXJ,  »l«my  FAU,  BAB. 

SSnboox.    a  poatal  »aU  them. 

mGMUWIAY,  hST  HW.  GAUOWiY  CO. 
tggC^Mi  roOn  WatMioo,  Iowa 


y\BSORBiNE 


.     STOPS 
\lAMEMESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults arc  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how,  $2. 00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged GbmdSjWens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  il  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
Aetitn  or  deUrered.  Ubcnl  trfal  bottle  for  tOc  ttampt. 
"H  f.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


\m  W^  MINER AU 


Tfrusi 

over 

■:«50 

V  K^yeeu'a 


COMPOUND 


Frtts        — 

tS  Paekase  fcaaranteed  to   olve^aatisf action   or   monej 

backTll  Packajre  snf ficfcrt  for  ordinary  cnsefl. 
MIEUL  HEAIE  lEMEDT  CO..  401  Fourlh  A«e.,  PIttsburc,  P> 


WORMS 


EMERSON  DEAD  SHOT 

For   Horses    Cattle  and  Swine 
Prlc«,   SO  Cants  •  box 
C.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Newark.  N,  J 
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OHIO  FARMER.  1 

CieveUnd.  Ohio.  ' 

<Ra(a  eoc  par  line) 

MtCHICANFARMER 
Detroit.  Mich- 

(RaU  40c  p«r  Una) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(IUt«  SOc  prr  linr) 

INDIANA  FARMER 

Indian  apoli*.  Ind. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER. 

Birminghain — Raleigh  ■ « 

DalUi — Memphii      

BREEDER  S  GAZETTE 

Chicago.   III. 
PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Chicaso,   III. 
HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wia. 
WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST 

Racin-.  Wii. 

THE  FARMER 

St.  PauI.   Minn. 
THE  FAR  MEJl"S  WIFE 

St  Paul.  Minn. 
WALLACE'S  FARMER 

De»  Mninrt,  Iowa 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

San  Franciaco,  Calif.. 
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260.000        SM7 
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JO 

90.000 

.60 

100.000 

JO 

67.820 

.45 

63.454 

JO 

140.855 

.60 

750.000 

3JX) 

80.000 

.40 

22,000 

.16 

I.6Q5.35I         $8.23 

These    pnblieatlona    sre    conceded    to    be 

tbe    sntboritativn     farm     papers    of    their 

individual    fields 

AD  Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  CircaUtiea 

For  further  information  address 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT.  Inc. 

WcMarn  Rapruaiitativa,    Liviriiiiiiii  BulldlDg,  CBICAOO 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc.. 

■aalarn  RcprManUUva,  2bl  KuuciU  l\t.,  NEW  VURK  CITT 


Inflamed  Eye. — Chronic  Vaginitis. — 
We  have  a  horse  about  20  years  old 
that  is  blind  in  one  eye.  He  is  a  little 
driving  horse  and  apparently  healthy 
in  every  way,  except  that  recently  there 
has  been  a  mucus  discharge  from  the 
eye.  We  have  bathed  the  eye  with  hot 
water,  but  thought  possibly  you  might 
be  able  to  offer  some  suggestion  that 
would  help  the  trouble.  The  mucus  dis- 
charge is  from  the  blind  eye.  Would 
borax  water  be"  helpful?  We  do  not 
recall  having  noticed  this  discharge 
previous  to  recently  and  have  had  the 
horse  several  years.  We  also  have  a 
cow  10  years  old  that  is  now  with  calf 
and  will  be  fresh  in  Apnil.  There  is 
a  discharge  at  times  with  the  droppings, 
that  we  thought  might  indicate  wrong 
condition,  possibly  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  calf.  Can  you  say 
from  this  description  of  the  trouble 
what  is  the  matter  and  give  a  probable 
remedy?  W.  F.  M.,  Muncy,  Pa. — Mix 
together  1  part  calomel  and  4  parts 
Boric  add,  then  blow  a  small  quantity 
into  horse's  eye,  once  a  day.  Give  him 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  cooking  soda  at  a 
dose  in  feed,  three  times  a  day.  Give 
your  cow  one  ounce  of  cooking  soda  at 
a  dose  in  feed,  three  times  a  day.  If 
the  discharge  does  not  lessen,  wash  out 
vagina  cautiously  with  a  tepid  lotion 
made  by  dissolving  one  dram  or"  per- 
manganate potash  in  a  gallon  if  water. 
She  should  be  treated  twice  a  week. 

Chronic  Cracked  Heels. — 'I  have  a 
hors^  tha'  is  troubled  with  scratches  in 
all  four  legs.  He  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition for  more  than  Six  months.  Our 
local  veterinarian  has  been  treating 
him,  but  the  horse  is  gradually  growing 
worse.  A.  H.  W.,  Stillwater,  Pa. — Give 
horse  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  nitrate 
of  potash  at  a  dose  in  feed  every  even- 
ing for  ten  days;  also  feed  enough  mash- 
es or  roots,  or  grass  to  keep  the  bowels 
open.  Clip  off  hair  and  paint  sore 
parts  with  tincture  iodine,  three  times 
a  week.  The  heels  should  be  kept  dry, 
your  stable  kept  clean  and  well  ventilat- 
ed. An  animal  running  in  tall,  wet  grass 
seldom  gets  well  of  sore  heels.  In 
treating  a  ease  of  this  kind,  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  skin  can  never 
be  brought  back  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion, no  matter  what  you  do. 

Out  of  Condition. — I  have  a  mare 
that  is  run  down,  very  low  in  flesh  and 
gradually  growing  worse.  Occasionally 
she  has  a  yellow  discharge  from  nose 
and  lately  I  have  discontinued  work- 
ing her.  I  also  have  a  four-year-old 
colt  which  after  drinking  occasionally 
coughs  and  appears  somewhat  dull  and 
dumpish.  W.  L.,  Morristown,  Pa.  — 
Feed  your  mare  plenty  oats,  dry  bran, 
and  mixed  hay  or  grass.  Give  her  one 
dram  ground  nux  vomica  and  one  ounce 
ground  gentian  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three 
time  a  day.  Give  your  four-year-old 
colt  J-oz.  ground  ginger  and  one  ounce 
ground  licorice  at  a  dose  in  soft  feed, 
twice   a   day. 

Fistula  of  Wdthers. — Since  last  March 
my  9-year-old   horse   has   been   troubled 
with  fistula  of  withers.    Our  veterinar- 
ifi'j    opened    abscess,    then    we    injected 
coal-tar    disinfectant,    also    a    solution 
of   permanganate   of   potash    which   ap- 
peared  to  do   the  sore   some  good.     As 
soon  as  one  side  began  to  get  well,  the 
opposite   side    swelled,   then    our    veter- 
inarian opened  this  bunch.  Now  we  have 
a  pau/e  extending  from  one  side  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  other.     We  use  a  breast 
collar  on  him,  but  he  does  nofhing  but 
light    work.      Do   you    think   this   treat- 
ment all  right?  B.  F.  M.,  Bridgeton,  N. 
.1. — No  veterinarian  can  safely  say  how 
long  it  will  take  to  eflect  a  cure  on  a 
case   of  this  kind;  but,  it  is  important 
to  do  considerable  surgical  work  to  ob- 
tain proper  drainage  to  the  abscess  and 
at   the   same   time   remove  all   diseased 
tissue.    The  operator  must  not  be  afraid 
of  blood,  for  most  of  these  cases  require 
considerable  cutting.  Occasionally  swab 
out    atwcess    with     tincture    iodine     or 
drop  some  iodoform  to  bottom  of  cavity 
in    a    gelatine    capsule.        Your    veteri- 
narian should  perform  a  surgical  opera- 
tion at  once  if  he  has  not  already  done 
so. 


Game  Farming  and 
Good  Shooting 


When  you  are  out  in  the  fields  and 
woods  with  your  shotgun  this  fall,  or 
in  the  marshes  waiting  for  the  ducks,  bear  this  fact  in  mind— >'oar  shooting 
luould  he  much  better  if  scientific  game  farming  'were  conducted  more  ex^ 
tensively  in  this  country. 

Game  farming  is  being  carried  on  much  more  extensively  than  formerly, 
especially  so  during  the  past  year.  Evidence  is  plentiful  to  the  effect  that 
eventually  we  will  pay  as  miich  attention  to  this  important  subject  as  have 
the  people  of  Europe  for  many  years.  The  wonderful  grouse  shooting  in 
Scotland  is  one  example  of  the  results  obtained  there. 

Game  farming  not  only  means  much  to  the  sportsman  through  an  in- 
crease in  game  but  also  to  the  people  as  a  whole  through  decrease  jn  price 
and  a  greater  supply  of  game  birds  for  the  table. 

Those  conducting  game  farms  find  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  work. 
Why  do  not  you  bec6me  a  game  farmer.'  Write  us  for  our  book- 
let,"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
reading.     Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

When  You  Buy  Loaded  Shotgun  Sheik 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  powder  you  shoot  in  the  fields  or 
at  the  traps?  You  should  be  thoroughly  informed  regarding  it  and  specify 
a  given  powder  when  you  buy  shells. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  the  two  Hercules 

Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "E.G.".  Thesepowders  are  of 

unusually  high  and  uniform  quality.  They  give  even  patterns,  high  velocity, 

light  recoil.  You  can  always  depend  upon  them.     The  next  time  you  buy 

loaded  shells  specify  either  Infallible  or  "E.G."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder, 
T'l u«  -,u»_:-„.4  : — II  -.. 1.,-J  __i.—  ^t  -1 — lu 
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GROWING  GREEN  MANURE  CROPS 


On«  of  the  ever-present  problems  of  'the  farmer, 
and  one  which  ibocomes  increasingly  more  important 
as  time  (advances,  is  that  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
daativ«ne«8  of  the  sodl.     The  pasit  forty  years  have 


By    J.  H.  REISNER 
Fulton   County,   Pennsylvania 


common  non-leguminoue  crops  for  green  manure  uses 
ar«  rye,  buckwheat  and  rape. 

Green  manure  crops  can  not  be  recommended  for 
all  soils.     For  instance,  ithey  can  not  be  reasonably 


/iiictiveneae  of  the  soil,     xne  paat  lorxy  years  nave  .      ,     .      ,       .,  ^     j.  y  •   *       „i» 

Zl  a  erado^l  increase  in  the  use  of  commercial  the  «oil  eolation  to  dissolve  mineral  plant  foods  is  recommeoided  on  good  soils  except  at  long  intervals 
rrtilizers  until  their  use  i«  almost  universal,  and  increased,  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  carbonic  and  whe^  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  as  an  actual 
^proper  care  amd  use  of  barnyard  manure  has  long  acid  in  it,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  decaying  „eed  of  humu«  and  nitrogen.  On  hgbt  sandy  soils, 
w^a^biect  of  discussion  and  most  farmers  fully  organic  matter.  Heavy  soils  are  made  lighter,  and  green  manure  is  used  (1)  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture 
Heciate  its  value.    There  is  one  source  of  improve-    more  easily  tilled  and  cultivated.  by  adding  humus  and  increasing  the  moisture^holding 

St    however,  which  is  .not  yet  utiUzed  by  many  3.  Biological  Effects.-This  is  one  of  the  most  im-    capacity  of  the  soil;    (2)  to  supply  nitrogen  k,  the 

TeJal  farmers,  ^but  which  should  come  in  for  more  porta^t  considerations  because  a  large  amount  of  or-  «oil  and  to  the  plants  an^?  (3)  to  supply  fermentable 
Lrious  consideration,  and  that  is  green  manures.  ganic  matter  in  the  soil  tends  .to  increase  or  stimu-    organic    matter   to   aid   in    dxss(^ving   mineral  _  plant 

A  creen  manure  crop  is  one  that  is  grown  to  late  baxiteria;!  activities,  which  uot  only  bring  about  food.  On  loams  and  clays  green  manure  is  not 
b«  nlov^^d  under  green.  It  is  not  intended  primarily  its  rapid  decay,  but  also  definitely  increase  the  nitro-  u«ed  so  much  to  affect  the  soil  moisture  conditions  as 
Saf  such  a  crop  will  be  'harvested  or  pastured,  altho    gen  contei^t  of  the  soil.  it  is  to  supply  nitrogen  and  decaying  organic  matter 

lom«  green   mamure   crops  may  be  either   harvested  4.  Forage.-^Many  of  the  green  manure  crops  can    and    to    better    the   physical    condition    of    the    soil 

or  pastured  before  being  turned  under.  be  a;nd  are  often  used  a«  forage  for  one  crop,  ani?    where  this  is  poor.  .^^.^:„„ 

me  value  of  green   manure  crops   is   measured    the  second  crop  plowed  under.    Its  value  as  a  forage  It    is   always    a   senous    question    to    determine 

by  the  increased  fertility  and  productivity  which  it  crop  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  when  a  crop  can  be  best  "^^*^^^^^J^  «/^^  "^^^^ 
brings  about.  What 
tlus  will  be  will  de- 
pend on  the  care  and 
judgment  with  which 
th«  crop  has  been 
seteeted,  under  what 
(•nnditiona  it  has  been 
selected,  under  what 
conditions  it  has 
beeai  grown  and  the 
amcunt  of  growth, 
tbe  use  to  which  the 
ero.p  is  put  and  the 
methods  of  handling 
it.  In  general,  the 
value  will  be  govern- 
ed by  the  following 
four  factors. 

1.  Additions  to 
the  Soil.  —  In  every 
fsse  the  amount  of 
humus  ill  the  soil  is 
increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  decaying  or- 
ganic matter.  Humus 
not  only  prevents  the 
loss  of  soluble  miner- 
al plant  foods,  par- 
ticularly nitrates,  but 
it  also  aids  directly 
in  the    formation   of 
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ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  SMOKE 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER       THE  STANDI  E<D  FOR  NEARLY  100  YEARS 
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or   harvested   instead 
and  fed  on  the  farm; 
the  manure  being  re- 
turned   to     the    soil. 
The  argumeTit.8  which 
favor    a   crop    being 
fed  rather  than  turn- 
ed     under      are      (1) 
that    barnyard    man- 
ure contains  from  50 
to  90  percent  of  the 
total    fertilizing  sub- 
stances of  the  feeds 
used.  This  would  rep- 
resent a  loss  of  from 
10  to  50  percent  and 
on     most     farms     it 
would  be  still  great- 
er.      (2)     Feeding    a 
crop    utilizes    its 
whole  food  value,  (3) 
Feeding    a   crop    and 
using  the  manure  re- 
turns a  large  percen/t- 
age  of  nitrogen  to  the 
soil    in    available 
plant   food   form.   (4) 
That  the  only  loss  in 
l>otash  and  phosphor- 
ic aeid   w>ould  be  in 
the    live    stock    sold. 
bL^*ria?nThr9oirTl.e  next  principal  a..ldition  to    crop.     It  may  be  used  directly  a*  pasturage  or  har-     (5)   That  the  loss  of  nitrogen  would  be  made  up  by 
the  soil  is  nitrogen,  where  legumes  are  used  as  the    vested  for  hay  or  silage.  the  increased  bacterial  activity. 

gr«en  manure  crops      No  nitrogen   is  added  if  non-  There  are  in  general  two  kinds  of  green  manure        The  arguments  against  the  practice  of  feeding  are 

legumes  are  grown,  so  thnt  it  is  imi>ortant  to  grow  a  crops:  Leguminous  erops,  those  which  fix  atmospheric  that  (1)  tho  feeding  of  crop  is  and  would  'be  limited 
nitrogen-fixing  crop  wherever  possible.  Pota«h  and  nitrogen;  and  non-leguminous,  or  those  that  do  not  by  the  demand  for  live  stock;  (2)  that  the  manure 
phosphoric  acid  are  also  valuable  additions  and  the  have  this  power  of  nitrogen  fixation.  Of  these  two,  returns  are  not  sufficient  for  tho  needs  of  the  land 
largest  amounts  are  added  bv  those  crops  whose  the  legumes  are  by  far  the  more  valuable  and  import-  and  (3)  that  cash  crops  are  essential  to  farm  man- 
rwta  go  deepest  into  the  soil    '  an^-    The  principal  leguminous  crops  that  are  suitable    agement  amd   market  demands.     Another   considera- 

2.  Physical  Effects  —The'  effects  on  the  physical  for  green  mamires  are  red  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  tion  in  this  conneotion  is  that  the  green  manure 
condition  of  the  soil  are  usually  marked  «nd  may  be  soybeans,  alsike  clover,  mammoth  red  clover,  crim-  crop  should  often  not  be  used  as  such  when  a  crop 
briefly  summam7ed  as  follows:  Better  aeration  of  son  clover,  Canada  field  peas,  vetch  (common  and  will  be  lost  from  that  piece  of  land,  if  as  good 
the  soil  is  brought  about  by  the  penetration  of  the  hairy),  sweet  clover,  and  for  the  south  only  Burr  and  results  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  commercoal 
wots  of  the  crop.  This  allows  better  circulation  of  Japan  clover.  Of  these,  cowpeas,  soybeans,  Canada  fertilizers,  other  things  remaining  equal. 
"Oil    air,    and     wtinuilates    oxidation.       Potash     and    field   peas   and    common    vetch  are  summer   annual-s;  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  place  in  the  rotation 

phosphoric  acid  a-ro  brought  from  the  lower  to  the  that  is,  they  mature  the  same  season  they  are  planted  for  one  or  two  green  m.anure  crops  during  the  time 
»PP«r  soil  straita,  and  arc  thus  placed  in  an  avail-  and  will  not  survive  ft  winter.  Crimson  clover,  hairy  the  rotation  runs.  Only  one  or  two  examples  will 
abte  position  for'  the  plants  to  use.  The  moisture-  vetch,  alfalfa  and  the  clovers  are  either  winter  an-  he  taken  to  illustrate  thi«.  Take  a  standard  rota- 
holding  rapacity  of  the  soil  is  increased,  due  to  the  nna;l«,  biennials  or  jierennials;  that  is,  they  will  endure  tion  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay.  Cowpeas  or  soy 
UMTeased  supply  of  orgamc  matter.  The  soil  be-  the  winter  and  will  persist  one,  two  or  more  years,  beans  may  be  planted  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
eomea  a  darker  color,  and  consequently  the  soil  tern-  For  green  miwiure  pun>oscs,  however,  a  crop  that  cwn,  or  rye,  rye  and  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover  or 
perature  is  affected-Hthe  darker  colored  soils  being  will  mature  quickly  or  at  lea-st  give  a  large  green  kvI  clover  C4in  be  planted  after  the  corn  is  har 
"srmer  than  the  lighter  colored  soils.    The  power  of    growth    in    a    J^hort    time    is    preferable.     The    roost    vested.    This  will  make  a  good  growth  by  «i>rin.g  and 


PLOWING  UNDER  GREEN  MANURE  CROPS  AIDS  IN  RESTORING  FERTILITY  TO  WORN  SOILS. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


November  18,  19]  r 

g_3«8  Pennsyivama  r armtrr 

^nure   e^p.,   r^   cl«v,r,   caa   b.    planted   i.   tb.    --^  "^-^/tj,,^  ^^"f^:  ^ce  brou.M  out   from  the  wood,  at  no  great  e,pen.e    or  nn„  „, 
wheat  or  oata  in  the  spring,  the  gra.a  crop  acUng  aa  J'»  P""'  '''  Saltwhere  the  land  neede  Ume   eoede  eould  be  planted  very  eheaply.    In  .ome  c»^ 

t^~:r^l:'^':^"-   ^rJ::'^:^^::^^^  .  U..        ..  o„  ..e  part,  o.  h.  e„n  .r.  or  .  the  „,,. 


November  18,  1918. 


potato  crop  —   

It  is  well  to  have  a  cultivated  crop  foUxJW  the  plow 
lag  uflider  of  the   green   manure  crop,  for  thia   cul- 
tivation will  aid  in  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter, 
besides  shielding  the  eodl  moistuTe  from  evaporataoo 


PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN'S  OAKRIAOE 


borhood,  can  be  planted  without  much  expense.  Thu 
is  work  in  which  the  children  of  the  farm  can  be- 
come   much    interested.      Little    pine    seedUngs   aij,' 


T,     V.  *h^  ««1v  Presidenit  of  the  very    easily    tranaplanted   in    early    spring,    scarcely 

les  Shielding  the  sodl  moist.re  from  evaporataoa  ./j":f;/:tu\Tan:"  oL  P^  one'percen't  failing  to  grow. 

In   another  article   we   .hall   take   np   the   best  ^-ted  St^^sjh^  came  from  P^^^^^  P^^^   .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^.^^^  ^^^^   ^ 

green  manure  crops,  aad  discuss  each  more  f ul  y  as  f  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  i^^^ir^  L^LLTer    ^!  in  1868.  variety  of  trees  wiH  not  grow,  and  by  studying  the 

rits  adap^abiUty  i^or  eucli  uses.    It  is  qmte  evadent  home       ^^^^^*^^.  '  ^^^^^J'^^";^  ^y  D.  T.  He«s,  different  conditions  a^d  .the   adaptaUon   of  trees  t, 

t^a*  many  of  our  problen.  of  fertility  and  produc-  A  ^^^ff  _^^^^^;;X, J^^^^^nt  Buchanan  the  various  soils,  very  few  mistakes  need  be  mede. 

tivity  of  the  soil  will  be  well  on  the  road  to  solu-  of  Quarryville,  Pa.,  was  built  for  l-resiae  ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^   ^^^^^^^^ 


tion  when  we  make  more  advantageous 
use  of  our  gre«n   manure   crops. 

jfote.— This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  artdcle«  on  this  suibject. .  The  second 
article  will  be  published  in  an  early 
iastie. — The  Editors. 


Liming  The  Wheat  Crop 

In  eome  experimeimts  made  by  the 
Ohio  Station  some  interesting  results 
have  been  a;ttaiined.  Wheat  was  grown 
at  Woositer  on  a  plot  of  land,  the  east 
eide  of  which  had  never  had  amy  Ume, 
while  the  west  eide  was  Umed  in  the  fall 
of  1903,  and  in  the  spring  of  1909  and 
1914,  the  lime  ibedng  applied  to  corn  2 
years  before  the  wheat  w^aa  sown.  In 
1903  fresh  buTat  lime  was*  u:sed  at  the 
rate  of  a  Uttle  less  than  1,000  pounds 

per    acre,    the    lime    being    applied    in  ^  ^   ^   ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^j,^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^„„y  persons  who  look  back  can  testify, 

October  and  plow^  under  the  ^^^^P^^^  f^'  c^rn^  ^y^_^  ^^^^,  ^^^^^^  ^^  Lancaster.  It  was  built  So,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  economy 
1^  1909  ground  limestone  ^^  ""f  J^J^crafter  some  time  in  the  fifties  and  was  nsed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  have  these  wa«te  places  producing  something  that 
1  ton  per  acre,  being  spread  on  the  surface  after    so  President.    The  vehicle    in  the  course  of  time  may  become  of  real  value  t« 

plowing  and  harrowed  in  before  the  corn  was  plant^  ^"J^'th^^d  It  a  Lie  of  hia  personal  effects  in  the  owner.  The  farmer  should  be  as  independent  of 
Id;  J  i.  1914  ground  lime^.ne  w^  ^g^n  applied    .^^^  P^^^^J^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^J  q,,^^,,,,,   ,„,    ,,,,i,e  agencies  as  possible.-^.  H.  Dow,  New  York. 

in  the  same  ^^^.7' ^^'J^;^:;:;;:,  themselves    came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner  several 
acre,  previous  applications  Oia^ng  snown  ^^   ^^  ^^^^   repaired   several   times  by 

to  be  insufficient  ^.«  P^^-«  ^^^^  '^f^'^^  ^^h  no  Mr.  He^,  and,  ^Itho  it  haa  been  in  use  for  more  than 

.       ^  Tlnd  2/b?shel     w    h  1  m^^-^^^^^  I-  ^alf  a   c'entury.  is  div  perfect   condition   today   and 

'"iHe  U"l  te^e t45  In,  8.78  bu.  respectively,  promises  to  give  good  service  for  many  years  to  come, 
while  the  "yields  in  1916  were  10.59  and  21.8  busneis 


PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN'S  CARRIAGE. 

Thi.  earrUge.  buSt  at  Lancuter.  Pa.,  in  the  fifties,  for  the  perwnal  uk  of  Jame.   Buehanan.  wai  taken  to 
Waihin^ton  in  1857  and  uted  by  th'?  pretident  during  hit  term  of  office. 


These  odd  corners  planted  to  valuable 
trees  will  add  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  and  increase  the  money 
value  of  the  farm  as  \Vell. 

To  some  persons  the  planting  and 
growth  of  trees  may  seem  a  slow  work 
bat  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  trees 
grow  rapidly  and  almost  before  one  ii 
aware  of  it  they  are  large  enough  to  cut 
for  fuel.  If  in  doubt  about  this  just 
note  (how  rapidly  the  brush  and  tree* 
irrow  along  your  fences  or,  if  you  do 
not  allow  this  growth  along  your  own 
fences,  juat  observe  this  on  your  neigh- 
bor's farm. 

It  iis  worth  considerable  to  have 
some  wood  and  timber  growing  on  one's 
own  farm.  Coal  is  likely  to  go  to  a 
very  high  figure  at  ailmost  any  time  as 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  atrik^  with  the  miners;  and  at 
such    times    a    woodlot    comes   in   pretty 


Save  The  Banks 


respectively.  «    icn 

Acid    phosphate,    applied    at    the    rate    of    160 
pounds  per  acre  to  wheaA,  following  applications  of 
80  pounds  each  to  corn  and  oats  in  the 
Bame  rotation,  produced  the   following 

acre  yields: 

Without  lime         With  lime 

1906     27.42  34.00 

1911  9.41  15.75 

1916     16.67  27.92 

On  another  plot  the  same  quantity 
of  acid  phosphate  was  applied  along 
with  muriate  of  potash,  80  pounds  each 
(xn  corn  and  oats  and  100  pounds  on 
wheat,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  160  pounds 
on  each  of  the  three  crops.  The  yields 
on  this  plot  were  as  follows: 

Without  lime         With  Mme 

1906         40.08  45.33 

1911       19.92  24.08 

1916     29.75  36.92 

On  still  other  plots  barnyard  man- 
uTe,  8  tana  per  acre  on  corn  and  wheat 
and  4  tons  on  each  crop  was  applied, 
with    the    following   acre    yields: 

Without  lime 

1906    39.00 

1911    24.58 

1916  28.50 


FERTILIZINQ  ELEMENTS  IN  ANIMALS'  FOOD 
Part  of  the  fertilizing  elements  in   fe>eds  is  re- 


LYCOMING  COUNTY  CLUB  CORN  GROWERS  INSPECTING  THEIR  PLOTS 


Thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  are 
yearly  lost  by  farmers  who  permit  the  rivers  and 
creeks  to  ept  into  their  lands. 

Streams  can  usually  be  held  to  their  courses  bj 
planting  trees  on  the  banks.  Quite  a  number  of  treei 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Willow 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  used  thai 
any  other  for  the  reasons  that  it 
grows  rapidly  and  is  easy  to  propa- 
gate. Small  bramches  tr  twigs  imbed- 
ded in  the  soil  will  take  root  and  grow. 
Willow,  however,  possesses  little  value, 
tlio  in  the  some  localities  it  can  b« 
sold  to  manufacturers  ^o'f  excelsior 

A  valuable  tree  to  plant  along  the 
banks  of  streams  is  blai-k  locust.  Black 
locust  '  -ows  rapidly,  and  it  will  not 
only  bold  the  stream  in  check,  but  the 
timber  has  a  marketable  value,  or  it 
can.  be  profitably  used  at-  home  f«f 
fence  posts. 

If  the  bank  is  a  long  one  with  little 
»lope,  it  can  be  filled  in  and  the  work- 
able area  of  the  farm  increased  bj 
planting  trees  not  only  near  the  top 
of    the    bank    to    preveint    further   en- 


tained  and  utilized  in  the  bodies  of  animals,   but  a    croachment,  but  over  the  entire  area  of  the  bank  « 

With  lime  large  proportion  of  the  fertility  value  is  returned  to    well.     While  the  trees  are  getting  a  start,  the  mJ 

4617  the  sodl  in  manure.    Growing  animals  utilize  more  of    can  be  held  in  place  by  encouraging  the  growth  oi 

3092  the  food  constituents  to  build  up  their  bodies  than  is    grass,  weeds  or  shrubbery.     These   will  help  to  « 

„j,  -0  35  9"  needed  by  mature  animals.    Milk  and  egg  production    the  bank  by  impeding  the  flow  of  the  water  and 

A,- previous.,  ..a^oa  t.e  H.e  or  H.e^.onew,,,  inv^.e,  »ve„  „eavior  d.a«,  upo.  the  ,erU,it,  va.ue    ^'^ ^^l;^;^^:^;-  -"«  ^'>"°  " 

.ppHed  only  U  *he  corn,  2  yea,,  ^e.ore  the  whoa  of  tie  f^cd^  ^^^^.^__    -"7  k-  ^    ^ 

wfl«  sown      The  increase  in  corn  and  in  oats  has  paid  Vt.  Hj.  a.  roTuu«  ui  t  i 

roTthelming,  leaving  the  gain  in  the  wheat  and  in  found  in  one  feeding  test  with  growing  hogs  that  74 

tSe    i^xeT  cfover    and    timothy    following    as    clear  percent  of  the  nitrogen,  87  percent  of  the  phosphorus 

I'ofit      metLer  the  total  resuH  would  be  the  same  and  86  percent  of  the  potassium  in  the  food  was  re- 

r^  thrume  applied   first  to  the   wheat  crop   this  covered  in  the  manure.    The  excreta  from  milk  cows 

r^rimL    does  not  show.     It  does  show,  however,  contained  only  67  percent  of    he  nitrogen     72   pe  - 
expLniiicuii-  Mv/  T»)in«n1inTiia   and   74   nercent   of   the   po- 


CLOVER  EQUALS  ALFALFA  FOE  FEEDING 
LAMBS 


When   both    roughages    were    of    equal    quahtJ 
lar  character.     Neither  manure  nor  any  combination    taasium.  """"g  ^*"'"='  «        ._      .     .  .    ,   .     v.t. 


of  fertilizers  has  been  able  to  produce  a  full  yield 
of  wheat  without  the  help  of  lime.  When  lime  was 
substituted  for  nitrate  of  soda  the  yields  were  as 
good  if  not  better  than  those  from  land  receiving 
nitrate  of  soda,  thus  confirming  the  well-known  fact 


Waste   Places 


meat  Station.  Alfalfa  usually  is  harvested  in  !)«' 
tor  condition  than  clover,  and  commands  a  hich" 
price  on  the  markot.  The  results  of  these  fcedul 
,t(-Ht«  justify  a  warning  to  feeders  not  to  overvaW 


.X,              fl      •t,„  ,^\.a  Ti-Pll  known  fact  There  should  be  no  really  waste   places  on  the  alfalfa  to  the  extent  of  feeding  an  inferior  grade 

-roi'ifirr  ,::rir::nV!^ .::  lib:;:!":;  <^:^z. «« ^..t ..  .^,,0 1  h.aM>y  aja,™  that  th,,  .ay  whe.  ^^  =,„,»,  .ay .. ,..  at . ..- 

.              .     ^,         .,  has  not  more  or  less  waste  land  where  nothing  grows  price- 
nitrogen  in  the  sou. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

up  a  quantity  of  small  fl«h  and  placing  them  in  a    killing  occura  frequently. 


8— «67 


T^nninff     Raccoon     and     Skunk      gLs  jar.     cover    the  jar   looeely   a«id   »et   it   in   a  Peruvian  alfalfa  ie  not  retiuitant  to  «e^«^  ««^^ 

1  rapping     1\CUXUUI1     aim     .^IVUI  «         J  i^  a  week  or  two  the  oil  may  be  irtrain-    and  can  be  grown  successfully  only  where  the  wmter 

Furs  are  high  thU  fall  and  the  farmer  or  farm    ed  out.    A  few  drop,  splashed  upon  tick,  and  brut*h    temperature  ^^^'^^^'^Y'^'f^^  VL^llT^^- 
u       .ruJd  eet  out  the  old  traps  and  put  them  in    in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  set  will  help  to  attract  tha  ani-    and   aouthwestera    states      Under    favoraWe    ccmdi 
boy  should  get  ^"^  T^^^^^^PJ  beginning  Novem-    mals.    It  is  «L  a  good  attractox  to  uae  for  mink.       tions  it  outyields  any  other  oommerc^  strain, 
r  Z  a'r  ihe  b:srro    C^ng   "^ew  Lns  are  Trapping  Skonk.^he  skunk  is  one  of  the  easiest  Arabia,    alfalfa   is    not    a   s^^^s.U>ry   variety 

^'l! to  ^  U^ertf-^e  thlt  time  and   m^ne   but    of  ereatu.es  to  trap.    As  noted  above,  trap,  may  be    because  of  its  tendency  to  be  short  ^^ved. 
ir^Llkr^t  ^ouW   be  tlken   much   after  the  fir«t   set  in  paths  but  a  better  way  is  to  set  tdie  traps  in  As  a  result  of  numerous  '^^'^^fJ^lot 

ACu^v      The  mLkVat,   however,  is   prime   aU    the  vicinity  of  the  dens.     The  animals  live  in  holes,    adaptation,  of  the  var«>us  varieties  and  strains  of 
""        mTh      indled^he  fur  of  this  animal  is  at    usually  upon  the  sunny  slopes  of  hill,  or  rocky  pas-    alfalfa  have  been  quite  deflmtely  determined, 
"f 'ir^f  thet^'w^ter  Id  eli^;  tpring.     The    tares. "^  After  finding  the  den^make  the  sets  in  brush  It  is  highly  advisable   t^t   the   farmer   shoi^ 

'  'nd  skurLTe  fir^imaL  to  ^caught,    heaps,  hollow  logs  or  crevices  in  the  trocks.  Bloody    learn  to  distinguish   good   from   poor  seed.     Plump 

^tTre  com^ti^'y  a^^^^  aU  Xal    meaT'is  a  good  Zt  and  it  should  be  so  pl^  that   se^  of  ^  <^ive.green  cK>lor  almost  -var^bly  ger- 

'  u^tiT^e  f^m^r  requires  woods  and  rocky   the  creature  can  approach  it  only  from  ooie  side.    On    minates  weM,  while  shraveled  or  brown  seed  gener- 

S  Jt^  is  fre^eaitly  fou'd  quite  close  to  farm-   a  half-do^en  or  more  skunks  Hving  in  the  same  den.  ciable   quantity  of    -^<i^^  «'   <^^^  impurxtxe. 

the  laxxe*  ^        h         J                ^                                       If  eets  are  made  in  this  way,  the  entire  family  may  indicates  a  poor  quality  of  seed. 

'''The    Eaccoon.-Baccoone   are    usually    captured   be  captured.    The  traps  axe  sometimes  placed  direct-  Owing  to  the  fact   thM  alfalfa   ^^J^  P^* 

i.n  J  tie  strelTs  and  around  tHe  lakes  and  ponds   ly  in  the  den  but  tiiis  is  not  advisable,  as  the  animals  duce  eeed  satisfactorily  under  humid  <^r.±.i^,  there 

tilf  hlte  wc^  "orT  D^ioig  the  first  part  of    becoone  frightened  and  desert  the  vicxnity  after   a  i«  littie  use  in  trying   to   grow   it  for  seed  m  tiie 

,he  trapping  -on^^Je^mal  ^J^^^J^  '"''^'^L^ZX  P^^-^se  a  small  ri.e  to  kill  the    ^^T^'work   with  .Ifalfa   o.e..  great   possi- 

*':iir^'he  go"  barlThe'hTrf^up^  skunk  Td  ioot  di^y  in  the  head.    The  animal    bilities,  but  tiie  time  a^  expense   i-olv^are  so 

•"^™«  W 'nuts  LrthaJ  is  often  used  for  L-  will  not  iiave  time  to  foul  himself  if  tiii.  is  done,    great  that  a  farmer  <^  not  afford  to  undertake  it- 

iris  the  t'caltdbli^dLt.     This  is  made  i.  a  Oare  should  be  observe  in  skinning.     Cut  the  skin    Department  Bulletin  Service. 

r>flth  and  no  bait  is  used.  Select  any  natural  runway  down  the  hind  legs  and  remove  the  scent  glands.  These 

L  Mth    wtere  the  animals  are  likely  to  pass,  and  glands  should  be   preserved   to   use  in   making   fox 

remove  a  bit  of  turf  large   enough  to   take  in   the  bait.     Pull  dut  tiie  tail  bone  and  take  the  skin  off 

*-„^      Dna  «.it   the  soil  beneath   and   make    it   fine  over  the  head  without  cutting  down  the  belly.    This  ^.  ^     , 

Se=^^SHr£i'rirr.  t:nrxt^^^'^^^^^  tz::::^c^r^it:^^ 


This  Year's  Com  Crop 


When  the  animal  jumps  over  the  ob- 
rtniction.  he  jumps  direoUy  into  the 

trap. 

If   this   set    is    made    with    skill 
an4  care,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
red  fox.    It  will  also  take  numbers  of 
skunks.      In    northern    sections   it   is 
much  used  for  the  wildcat.    When  ar- 
ranging    this     set,     get     everything 
ready  at  some  distance  from  the  spot, 
then  walk  directly  up  and  put  in  the 
trap   without   moving  the  feet  about 
while    arranging    it.      Walk    directiy 
away  in  the  opposite  direction.    Any 
soil  that  is  removed  should  be  placed 
upon   a   cloth   or    paper   and    carried 
..^.ro,,^  Tjaa  «  «iT>ftll  hand  hoe  or  trowel 
to    make    the    excavation    and    wear 
buckskin  gloves  with  beeswax  rubbed 
on    the     palms.       These     precautions 
would  not   be  necessary   except  that 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  tak- 
ing a  fox  in   'ooon  sets.     Beynard  i» 
a  very   cunning  animal. 

The  .raccoon  is  posdessed  of  a 
very  highly-developed  sense  of  curi- 
osity and  this  trait   has  been   taken 


with  the  erceptioai  of  the  1912  crop, 
the  largest  on  record.    Compared  with 
the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  the 
present  crop  is  short  89,000,000  bush- 
els.   It  is  30,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  1914  crop,  but  larger   by  almost 
200,000,000   bushels  than  the   crop  of 
1913.     To  some  extent  offsetting  its 
uafavorable    showing    in    comparison 
with  last  year,  is   the   fact  that  the 
quality  is  reported  at  83,8  percent  of 
a  normal,  which  is  a  material  improve- 
ment over  the  quality  of  77.2  percent 
rejvorted  last   year.     The   percent   of 
frosted  corn  this  year  is  much  less,  in- 
suring  a   higher   feeding    value,   and 
even    tho    much    of    the    crop   shows 
tMiuul    oariit    and    iiiauy    uulmi    uvt    Wnu 
^led  qut  at  the  ends,  the  corn  produc- 
ed is  usually  sound  and  good.     The 
season   has  been  unusually   favorable 
for  maturing  the  crop  and  for  drying 
out  (uid  saving  in  good  condition  any 
com  that  was  frosted.    The  com  crop 


A  COUNTRY  ROAD  GRADED  FOR  GRAVELING  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIFICATIONS      i«  markedly  short  con^pared  ^^th  last 
A^uumnx  I^uAly  uix«L^i^i^^^^  ^^^^  REWARD.  ■khM.fc^  y®*''  i°  t^®  «ta^  o^  New  York,  Ohio, 

-    -                                          t           "'^        *"             '  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 

osity  and  this  ti-ait  has  been  taken  ^^^^  .^  gyaming  and  be  careful  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkan- 
advantage  of  to  lure  many  of  the  creatiu^  into  the  ii^.  vb^  P  Good  pelts  may  be  easily  spoiled  sas,  and  particularly  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  where 
traps.  Anything  of  a  bright  or  shining  n^-e  eems  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  J,  ^ew  Ham^re.  tiie  drouth  cut  the  yields  to  13^  aaid  10  bushels,  re- 
to  have  a  great  attraction  for  the  animal.     Bits  of    m  preparing.     Charles  a.  ^, actively.    The  stais  of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  low* 


tin  are  sometimee  wired  or  soldered  to  the  pans  of 
the  traps.  Broken  bits  of  white  crockery  are  also 
used.  These  schemes  are  used  in  water  sets.  Some- 
times in  making  Land  sets,  hand  mirTors  are  fasten- 
ed to  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  traps  concealed 


Varieties  of  Alfalfa 


spectively.  The  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  North  Dakota,  to  the  contrary,  showed  marked 
improvement  over  last  year,  this  being  due  to  the 
heavy  losses  in  those  states  last  year  from  severe 


^  .     ^u     .       ^.^  ^f  fr^  .LTid   tiie  traos  conceaiea  "Common  alfalfa"  is   a   term  tiiat  is  used  to    early  freezes;  and  the  Eastern  states  south  of  New 

:^low  ^'^r^a  go<^^tt  m'HJe  nX  Th^ow    include   aU  of  the  alfalfas  that  are  not   clearly  of   Y^k  have  goe^  yields,  substantially  equa.  to  those 

::::  wh^e  it  .  .U-  ^e  rac^o.  ^ke  th^  hybrid  .i^  ^  ---  t^/ri  rit  ptu:^::;  "  The^::;ply  of  Old  com  on  hand  is  approximately 

b'"fi\     ''ll  'rth^^rws^Lr     C^  and   Ar:bian  varieties.     Numerous  stiains  are  com-  90,000,000   bushels,   6.000,000   bushels   less   tiian   the 

by  finding  marke  ;'  *^«"  /;^^^»  J^Y/  J  ^f  ^     ^^^  i^    ^o  be  recognized  in  tiie  "common"  group.    They  previous  year.     The  stocks  of  old  com  are  reUtivedy 

and  <^-7Vao^^  Ur^  limbTo  let  as  a  sp'r  ng  ar^  often  designated  by  ,the  geographic  name  of  the  high  this  year  i.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansa.,  and  Miss- 

Lt     Ben'd  it  Zn  a^d^ai^Ao  thfchLn  o?  the  locality  where  gro-,  as  Kansas-grown  alfalfa,  Mon-  ouri,  owing  to  the  husbanding  of  old  grain  in  the 

pole.     Bend  it  ^own  and  ^as^n  to  the  .^a^.g^own  alfalfa,  and  many  others,  or  by  some  term  presence  of  a  .hort  crop  this  year,  and  very  low  m 

trap,  also  pin  ^^^S^J^  ^«  ^Z.^io  release  descriptive  of  the  conditions  under  which  tiie  crop  Iowa,  Mioinesata  aiid  other  Nortiiern  states  where  the 

rr^d.^  Wh:nTrpri:;"p:eTs  not  feasible,  has  d^e^i^.  -^    -^^T'   ^^^'*'   '""'  ^cTrlTor''  ^  ^^"  '^  '^"'  "^'  ^"^  "*'" 

drag  to  *^«^;^7^  „^7f^;^';3\it'^fy,i^^u^d.  larger  yields  than^hose  developed  in  the  northern  "The  high  cost  of  living  is  the  high  cost  of 
raccoon  Ei^  .tiie  No^  2  o  Nc^^i^  mayj^^  -taL,  Tut  tiiey  are  less  hs^dy.  The  "dry-land"  al-  handling.  We.  as  a  nation,  must  take  away  the  auto- 
Water  Sets.  -  In  the  """^^^^^  ,  ^  .^  '  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  „,arket  has  so  far  failed  cratic  power  of  the  handler*.  Until  that  power  is 
streams  raccoon  sets  may  be  made  "^P-  P^'^  J/J^  ^.^orany^ce^le  superiority  in  ability  to  re-  taken  Tway  tiie  prices  of  staples,  war  or  no  war, 
merged  logs.  Set  the  trap  in  a  -^^^  ^^J^;^;  j°«  L  drouth  ovTlfat  grorwith  an  abundance  of  will  go  on  mounting  higher  and  higher.  The  infln- 
and  just  beneath  the  water.  Cover  1  ^htiy  ^f^  'r  moistiLe  ^°«e  of  our  farmer  has  been  neutralized,  with  the 
from  the  bottom  of  the  f -'^J^/Jf ^/^t"  th             T^e  commercial  Turkestan  alf^fa  ha.  been  test-  result   th..t   our    democracy    has    become    chaos   and 

:r^:r:acr;::  Tz  '::z:::::r:: . ...  thoroiy  in  an  i^- -- jn;:^^"  — "--^^^  -^i!_ 

where  it  will  be  nece^ary   for   the  animal  to  step    nearly  ev^  case  has  proved  inferior        American  ^^^  ^_^  ^^  ^^^^^^_^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

upon  it  When  approacMng     ^J'J^^^^l' rpTJ:  'Thf 3' ng  commercial  sti^ns  of  varieg^Aed  al-  Agricultural  College  has  received  a  report  from  De«- 

ed  and  everything  made  to  l<^^«*jf  "'J  J^^  ^^^t  f alf a  a™  t^  (^imm,  the  Baltic,  the  Canadian  varie-  onstrator  Chase  of  P«ssaic  County  tiiat  two  demon- 

ble.     Comb  honey   makes  a  good  ^^        ,^;^^7^  ga^   lid  Ld  lucem.    With  the  exception  of  ««.d  Orations  were  conducted  this  sea*on  with  soybeans 

is  also  good   but  fish   is  better^  .^^l^^l^l^rZ  iCm  They  have  been  fooind  more  resistant  to  cold  and  ccvm  for  enirilage.     The  q^iantity  of  the  ensilage 

Tw  ^^rJil  veTg^as  antSf c^^  Sr;tte7com:ereial  v^ietie.  or  strain,  and  are  was  increased  and  the  quality  improved  to  sue.  a  de- 

IJtm^in^LwXby'u^ngorch^  therefore   recommsndsd  fo.  .action,   wher.   winUr-  gres  that  the  practice  will  ba  continued  in  ti.e  cxmty. 
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£MM'kW«»iH: 


Calf  Meal 

Brings  the  calf  to  five  months  old  at 
one-fourth  the  cost  ol  whole  miifc. 

Uading  chemists  and  feeding  experts  have  put 
calf  raising  on  a  safe,  profit-making  basis  with  Sucrene 
Calf  Meal  It  saves  all  the  cow's  milk;  it  s  cheaper  than 
skim  milk. 

100  Pounds  Equal  to  $18  in  Whole  Milk 

Sucrene  Call  Meal— A  Complete 
Substitute  for  Whole  Milk 

Contains  important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com- 
mercial  calf  feeds.     Blood  Meal  and  Lmseed  Meal  supply  a 

iS^ed  Skim  MUk  .upplic  valuable  mgrea»enU  which  the  calf  need,  tor 
health  and  development. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Experience  with  Milking 

Machine 

Good  Work  at  Small  Cost 


Novcmoer  18,  1916.         I      jjoveniber  18,  Idl^- 


Free 
Book  on 
Calf  Raising 

Written  by  experts. 
ilth  and  development.  .  ,.  TclU   about    care    of 

Blood  M..1  ri-L^srBn^'.zl.'r.  ^-.r^.^?-; 

strong  in  protein  content,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective    - 
bowel   correctives    known  to  science— prevents  scours 
^and  other  troubles. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  easy  to  prepare  and  feed— the 
calf  enjoys  it,  grows  rkpidly. 
Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  our  book  on  calf  raising, 

...  1     .  f  .^  «1  <Vk  1—.  -    inn  IK    »ni>l  ajtrlc  I*.  V. 


care  of  themselves. 
Every  phase  of  calf 
life  treated  intelligent- 
ly and  authoritatively. 
Write  for  this  book, 
it  will  be  helpful 
to  you. 

Enclose 


Fill  out  and  mail  us  ine  coupon  roi  ou.  uwv-jj  ^.. ,-- Tr  r»  R  ,r,;ll 

check  or  money  order  for  $3.00  for  a  100  lb.  tnal  sack  F.  OB.milL 


J 


American  Nillmg  Co., 

Sucrene  SUtion    12.  Peoria,  IlL 

Ask  your  dealer  aboutSucrene 

Calf    Meal.     Sucrene    Dairv 

Feed,  Sucrene  Hog  Meal. 

Sucrene  Alfalfa    Horse 

Feed,  Sucrene  Poultry 

Feed.    Amco     Fat 

Maker    (for 

Meer.)  Amco 

D,«  i  ry 

•jjlj-."  vsir^^^^fc-  Feed. 


Please  .end  me  Free  Book  on  Calf  Rai.ing, 
and  information  on  other  feed.. 

I  enclose  (check  or  money  order)  for  $3 
for  100  lb.  trial  Mck  of  Sucrene  Calf  Meal. 
f.o.b.miU.  <  '2> 


Previoua  to  the  summer  of  1914  we 
had  been  looking  into  the  working  of 
the  milking  machines  thfljt  were  in  opera- 
tion on  the  dairy  farms  of  several  of 
our  neighbors.  One  day  I  asked  one  of 
these  men  who  had  been  using  a  milker 
for  five  years  what  he  thought  of  the 
milking  maahine.  He  answered:  "I 
would  not  milk  cows  without  one." 

Up  to  that  time  the  question  of  get- 
ting enough  help  had  not  bothered  us. 
It  was  a  question  of  making  enough  out 
of  a  medium-sized  dairy  to  be  able  to 
hand  out  the  cash  on  Saturday  mights. 
All  of  us  farmers  know  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  wait  for  a  pair  of 
slioes  or  other  article   of   wearing   ap- 
parel;  the  weekly  supply  of  groceries 
ean  be  cut  short,  but  the  hired  help  are 
not  satisfied  if  they  do  not  get  paid  on 
Saturday  night.    To  make  a  profit  from 
a  small  dairy  at  the  present  price   of 
milk  ilt  seems  necessary  that  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possiible  be  dohe  by  the 
members  of  the  farm  family;  not  hiring 
much  outside  help  except  for  hay  har- 
vest and  some  oi  the  heaviest  work. 
In  July,  1914,  we  bought  a  two-unit 

milker  and  a  li  hor8e-\>ower  engine  to 


some  time  before.     We  had  about  con- 
cluded to  sell  her  for  beef  but  we  kept 
putting  it  off  and  she  went  gargety  bad. 
In  a  short  time  some  of  the  other  cows 
began   to  show  hard  quarters.     Up  to 
this  time  we  had  kept  the  teat  parts 
<xf    the    machine    in    clean    water    be- 
tween milkings  and  soalded  them  onc«5  a 
week.    Upon  inquiry  I  found  others  were 
using  a  standard  antiseptic  solution  to 
keep  the  machines   in.     We    made   up 
some  at  once  and  have  used  it  since  for 
keeping  the  machines  in.    We  also  used 
it  as  an  udder  wash  before  milking  for 
several  weeks  and  eliminated  all  garget 
from   our    herd    and    have    been    prac- 
tically clear  of  udder  trouble  since. 

But  the  machine  requires  close  at- 
tention to  details  and,  one  might  say,  a 
love  of  machinery.  You  will  get  so 
used  to  it  that  you  can  tell  as  soon  as 
the  strokes  or  pulsations  vary  from 
the  right  time,  which  we  think  is  48  to 
52  per  minute.  I  went  to  see  a  milk- 
ing machine  in  operation  where  they 
were  running  it  68.  They  said  "it 
milked  faster".  In  two  weeks  they 
were  milking  by  hand  and  condemning 
the  machines.     They  said  it  "dried  up 


My  Name 

P.O -  - 

My  Dealer*.  Name-. 


p*«  A  **••  •^h^^^SS^P*  ■ 


...State„ 


Natco  On  The  Farm** 


b  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  bams,  houses,  com  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  Also  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
leam  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairlesa 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 
**The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations" 

—that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blnw 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  bum.  So  effi- 
cient tliat  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreatedand  they  are  nowspringingupeverywhere. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  forfree  plans  and  advice. 
Let  ua  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  Write  nexu. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
lllfl  Fulton  Building       -     •        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
*  *  *^       aj  JfactorUi — Prompt  shipments. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!| 

■uy.  the  New  Butier- 
fly  Jr.  No.X.  Light  running, 
,  eany  cleaninH:,  close   skuo- 
minfr.  dnrnble.  Guaranteed 
a  llfatlm*.    Skim*  9S  qusrU 

E'      r  hour.     H»d«  aluo  in  foul   ^- 
•^•r  aiEA*  up  to  &  1  -  2  ftbown  hen. 

I>  Days'  Free  Trial  ST:;»11gy.°Sl 

1  BwVrotn  tha  nuuiofmctursr  and  mt*  moMT. 

ALB AUOH -DOVER  CO.  <>» 

2167  l»«rah.ll  eivd.  CMICAOO 


NO  MONEY 


SENSATiONAL  OFFER   ON 
CREAM   SEPARATORS 

Order  any  siie  Majaatie  Cream  Separator  von 
waSt-nodepoeit-no  C.  O.  D.-no  Becunty.  When 
r^wBD«rato?Vomes.  work  it  30  days  and  if  you  are 
n^  ?^CS.ti8fi«d  wiih  it.  send  it  back  at  our  expense 
Snd  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent  If  Z°?  "^^j^i 
pletdy  convinced  that  the  MajesHc''  fa  a  wondcrfu^ 
bargain  and  just  the  cream  separator  you  want  then 
kSpit  and  pky  one-tenth  in  3b  days  »".d  '^»>«""  "^ 
9  e^monfefy  peyments  or  pay  ""'',-»"'^j;i5?J*i! 
after  anival  iild  balance  in  B  eqv.al  paymento  at 
intervals  of  2  inontba  each-givipg  you 


AFUllYEARTOPAY 


The 
Great 
Send     im  M  Majestic 

for       m^fe^-  -^^^    Cream 

Separator 


Book   Jl 


9SAMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.       Fully  Guaran- 
teed.   F.iuiyninnInK,  esnily  clr*ned. 
Skinii  w»rm  or  rold   milk.      Bowl   a 
^_^_        ___^  aanltary  marvel.     Whether   dairy 

lilsrge  or  nmMlohUlnhinrtvim.'  raUloit.     Addrew.    jq^2 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.B.i^brid«..N.Y. 


A  tun 

Year 
to  Pay- 
Without 
Interest 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  Ibs- 
1000 
lbs. 


We  make  tills 
remarkable    No- 
Money -In- Advance, 
Year-To-Pay  Offer  be- 
cause we  want    you    to 
leam  from  your  own  ex- 
ip<!rience  that  here,  at  last, 
'  111  the  Majestic  is  the  per- 
f  ectseparator— a  mas- 
terpiece of  mechanical 
skill   and    ingenuity- 
an     amazintf     triumph 
arhieved  in  Cream    Separ- 
ator construction. 

Tmtiton  warm   or  cold 
milk  and  find  out  by  ai-tnal 
riwulta  how    the  Majestic 
skims  down  to    the    last 
drop-note   the  fine  con- 
dition of    the    cream- 
how  much  quioljer  it 
skims  than  any  oth- 
er you  have  ever 
seen.  You  will 
find  it  just  the 
separator  you 
want.    Our  free  tnal  without 
money  or  security  offer  proves 
it  to  you. 


Quit   the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Jutt  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calvps  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff — we  must  aeXl. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

gilt.  Stock  Parol,  Slockbrldft,  N.T.IeriMrly  MunnwyUU 


Send  For  FREE  Book 

Don't  buy  a  separator  untfl  , 
you  get  all  the  facta  about  tha 
''Ms3e8tic".    Leam  all  about 
this    wonderful     Saparator. 
Compare  our  low  price.    Th« 
Majestic  on  our  y«ar-to-pay. 
farm  cradit    tarme    rosta 
less  than  others  ask  all  oiish 
for.   Get  the  proof .    It's  in 
this  hook.      Mnilroupon. 


m. 


THE  HARTMAH  CO.  fSL^B©  / 

4075-77  liSalte  St.,  Cliicsoo.  in.      """"^'^^^^i^^  ^ 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY. 

I407B-77  LaSalU  Straat,  Chlea«o,  iii. 

Without  oblijtatinK  me,  send  me  your  Cream  Separ- 
ator CaUlotf  No.S-272    and  particulars  of  your  t  arm 
I  Credit  Selling  Plan. 


I  Name..., 

i 

I   Address. 


Ven^sytvania  Farmer 

r 


5—389 


LANGWATER  ROYAL  AND  GROOM.  ON   M.  T.  PHILIPS  FARM.  CHESTER  CO..  PA. 

run  it,  Tlio  I  have  had  no  experience  th«  cows".  Another  farm  I  was  on 
with  electric  motors,  we  think  a  motor  the  milkers  hang  on  naUs  between  milk- 
would  be  best  if  the  current  to  run  it  ings.  A  short  time  after  that  I  heard 
was  nearby.  We  like  our  milker  be-  that  man  say  that  hiis  cows  had  sore 
&au3e  it  was  made  up  of  few  parts,  easy  quarters.  He  sold  his  milker  back  to 
to  operate  and  handy  to  keep  clean,  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to  one  of  the 
Right  there  I  want  to  say  that  this  mo«t  particular  dairymen  around  here, 
article  is  written  for  the  Pennsylvania  The  second  man  used  it  for  three  months 
Farmer  and  ita  readers.  I  am  not  an  with  perfect  satisfaction.  They  then 
agent  or  interested  in  any  milking  ma-  decided  to  milk  one  month  by  hand  to 
chine  company.  It  is  a  well  establish-  see  if  they  could  get  more  milk.  They 
ed  fact  thalt  there  are  several  makes  of  milked  one  week  by  hand  and  then  de- 
machines  that  will  milk  cows  and  do  cided  they  had  enough.  They  have  used 
it  well  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  the  milker  since. 

pay  close  attention  to  details.  We  find  Out  oldest  son,  then  eleven  years  old, 
on  talkinig  to  those  who  have  other  started  to  operate  the  machine  as  soon 
makes  of  machines  thait  their  experi-  as  we  put  it  in  and  he  has  oi>erated  it 
ence  has  been  much  the  same  as  ours,  when  I  have  been  busy  or  away  ever 
So  it  seems  that  the  choice  of  machine  since.  We  go  over  the  herd  by  hand,  to 
depends  on  the  appearance  to  one's  eye,  make  sure  the  milk  is  all  out  of  their 
plan  of  the  stable  and  size  of  the  pock-  udders,  after  the  machine  is  taken  off; 
et  book,  just  the  same  as  does  the  pur-  leaving  each  one  a  few  minutes  seems 
chase  of  a  new  horse,  mowing  machine,  best  as  it  gives  the  teats  time  to  relax, 
baby  carriage  or  other  neeessity  about  CJost  of  Milking 

a  happy  farm  home.  W«   milk  an    average   of   16   cows.   I 

When  we  started  the  milker  the  heif-  think  the  machine  will  last  at  least  10 
ers  and  younger  cows  at  once  took  to  it   years  and  I  do   not  see  why  it  won 't 
as  kindly  as  they  ever  did  to  hand  milk-  last  longer.     Bnt  we  will  say  10  years, 
ing.      After  two  or  three   milkings   all  Out  yearly  cost  has  been  as  follows: 
of  the  herd  stood  as.  qui«tly  and  were   Depreciation  (machine  &  engine)  .$17.00 

as  contented  as  they  had  ever  been  when   Repairs    .3.-50 

milked  by  hand.  There  is  no  loud  shout-   Gasolene   (present  price)    12.50 

ing    in    our    stable.      Just    the    steady  Oil 90 

' '  chuck,  chuck  "  of  the  milker.    We  had  Interest  on  investment    10.20 

one    old    cow    that    had   showed    some 

tendency  to  gaTget  when  she  freshened       Total  yearly  ooat   $44.10 


NEW  MILK  PRICES  AND  COST 

That  the   increased  price  of  milk   to 


«he  v^¥)rk  done  by  the  machine  would  Churning 

V     a  man  at  least  2  hours  per   day.       The   barrel  type   has   been   found   by 

figure  at  least  15  cents  per  hour,  dairy  specialists  to  be  one  of  the  most 

^^Z  machine  does  30  cents  worth  of  satisfactory     churns.       The     dasher    or 

^  k  a  day  or  $109.50  worth  a  year  at  plunger  type  requires  t  somewhat  great- 

*  t  of  ."^4.10,  and  it  does  not  go  off   er  expenditure   of  labor.     Earthenware 

*  T^^y  late  to' ball  games,  etc.,  but  is   churns  are  especially  undesirable  unless 
*"    v«  Tight  there  on  the  job  ready  to   perfectly  glazed,  since  if  pores  are  ex- 

1     one  man  do  the   work   of  two   or   posed  they  absorb  milk  and  ceram  wliich 
••^P  __j^_  y^    Buzby,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.   later  decay.      Churns    with   mechani^l 

®*'*'        ' devices  inside  them  are  diffi''ult  to  clean 

and  sometiimes  injure  the  body  of  the 
butter. 

The  churn  should  be  scalded  prepara- 

farmer    recently   secured    by    their  tory  to  churning,  but  should  be  eooled 

flanization   is   justified   on    the   basis  with  water  before  the  cream  is  placed 

nhe  cost  of  production,  is  indicated  by  inside.     The  cream  should  be  poured  in 

**  bulletin  published  by  the  Cornell  Uni-    thru  a  coarse  strainer.    Every  few  min- 

*  sity    agricultural     experiment     sta-  utes  during  the  early  part  of  the  churn- 
Tm     Figures  covering  a  year  of  time   ing  gas  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from 

thered  from  53  herds  in  Jefi'erson  the  churn.  If  the  temperature  is  right 
Sunty  where  conditions  are  wnsidered  the  churning  should  require  about  25  or 
tTbe  better  than  in  the  average  dairy  30  minu-tes.  The  process  as  completed 
county  show  that  161  cows,  nearly  one-  when  the  granules  of  butter  are  about 
Aiith  or  19  percent  of  the  total  number,  the  size  of  large  wheat  kernels.  The 
hroasht  a  loss  to  their  owners  of  $11.18  buttentiilk  should  then  be  drained  off 
^  and  the  butter  granules  repeatedly  waah- 

^ThT'tbulletin  states  th*t  Jefferson  ed  with  cold  water  while  still  in  the 
county  has  cows  above  the  average  in  churn.  The  washings  should  be  con- 
nroduction  and  that  the  feed  and  other  tinued  nntil  all  milk  is  removed.  Under 
costs  are  lower  than  in  many  other  parts  no  circumstances  should  working  be  de- 
of  the  state,  this  indicating  that  such  pended  on  to  remove  surplus  milk, 
profits  as  were  secured  in  Jefferson  «oun-  Working  and  Packing 

tv  are  above  those  of  other  localities  When  the  butter  is  free  from  all  milk 
where  farmers  report  losses  on  their  it  should  be  taken  from  the  churn  with 
year's  ibusiness.  While  the  college  re-  a  paddle  and  placed  on  a  worker.  The 
commends  that  dairymen  form  cow-test-  hands  should  never  touch  the  butter, 
ing  associations  and  eliminate  the  low-  both  on  account  of  sanitary  reasons  and 
producing  cows  from  -their  herds  it  re-  because  the  body  warmth  may  melt  the 
cognizes  that  a  careful  study  such  as  fat.  The  working  shoivld  be  done  care- 
this  one  in  Jefferson  county  may  aid  fully  to  avoid  making  the  butter  greasy, 
in  an  understanding  of  the  present  milk  Before  the  butter  is  worked,  fine  salt 
»itu«tion  and  offers  this  free  bulletin  ahou'ld  be  added  at  the  rate  of  about 
Number  357  on  the  ' '  Cost  of  Milk  Pro-  an  ounce  per  pound  of  fat. 
duotion"  to  all  who  will  apply  to  the       The    butter    should    be    prepared    for 


College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
IMPROVINO    FARM   BUTTER 

Better  Methods  of  Handling  Milk 
and  Cream 


DAIRY  BREEDS  DIFFER  IN  COMPO- 
SITION  OF   MILK 


Year-after-year  Comfort 
with  Ideal  Heating 


If  s  a  mistake  to 
think  that  you 
too  cannot  have 
IDEAL  Heating. 
Just  read  these 
reasons,  then 
send  for  our  free 
book  "IDEAL 
Heating"andyou 
will  see  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  you 
to  have  these 
comforts  and 
conveniences. 


"Come  right  In,  folks,  where  it's  warm  all  over— radiatori 
make  a  heap  of  difference 


Reason  1.  IDEAL  heating  can  be  put 
in  a  house,  new  or  old,  without  tear- 
ing out  partitions,  walls,  or  floors,  or 
disturbing  present  heating  arrange- 
ments.   No  dirt,  fuss,  or  confusion. 

Reason  2.  Not  necessary  to  have 
water  pressure  because  IDEAL  boilers 
use  the  same  water 
for  years.  The  out- 
fit may  the  first 
time  be  filled  with 
a  bucket. 


iC  lUt 

k 


market  in  a  rectangular  mold  since 
when  in  this  shape  the  product  is  more 
pleasing  to  customers.  Regular  parch- 
ment butter- wrapping  paper  should  be 
used  around  the  prints,  as  ordinary 
waxed  pf>ppr  tears  easily  nnd  sticks  to 

the  butter.    The  placing  of  the  wrapped 

The  adoption  of  more  careful  methods  prints  in  pasteboard  boxes  is  a  desir- 
of  handling  milk  and  cream  and  im-  able  final  stop,  ^as  it  protects  the  pack- 
proved  practices  in  the  making  of  farm  ago,  eivos  it  a  better  appearance,  and 
butter  will  reduce  the  trouble  incident  permits  the  use  of  the  maker  s  name  or 
to  home  production  of  this  food,  and  will  trado-mark  as  an  advertisement, 
result  in  a  superior  product  which  can  After  tbo  butt>or-mak,ng  operations 
be  sold  more  easily  and  for  a  better  ,are  completed  the  churn  should  bo 
price  than  the  average  farm  butter.  Last  ringed  carefully  witli  warm  water.  It 
year  about  30  million  pounds  of  but-  ,*hnuld  then  be  .cnibbed  with  hot  water, 
ier,  mnch  of  which  originated  on  the  doansinor  powder  and  a  fib.r  brush, 
farm  was  washed  or  renovated  because  and  finally  should  be  scalded  and  set  in 
it  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  could  a  clean,  sunny  place  to  dram  and  dry. 
n<vt  he  profitably  offered  on  the  regular 
butter  markets. 

Chum  Cream  Only 
Cream    alone   should    ho   chnrnod.     It  

mav  be  skimmed  as  soon  as  it  rises  or  „         ,  .        -i,     » 

may  ne  sKimin.^i  «.o  Which  do  vou  prefer,  skimmilk  from 

mav  be  separated  bv  a  mochanKal  sepa-        wnn"  uw  ^""  ^       ^  «     t*.  ■ 

•        Z^   \   '         \        .„  xT,^  rr^nvo  ef-    a  Holsteiu  or  from  a  Jersey  cow?     It  is 
rator      The  latter  plnn   is  the   more  ei  ,        ,,  ,  ^  .         .,i    . 

I  r  xu  •  •    „  o  Pnrmulorable    generally  known  that  Holstein  milk  has 

fioient,  and  tho  requiring  a  consuleraoie    h  J  .      „    „p   K„ftnrfot    fV,an 

initial   outlav    often    will   bo   profitable,   a    lower    percentage    of   butterfat    than 
initial  outlay    oTton    w  \  .,^  ^^^^  ^^her  breeds.    Doei»  the  skim 

The  croam  should  be  sot  asine  in  a  cioan 

ine  cream  snoum  tempera-    "I'lk  from  it  have  a  conespondingly  low 

place  bv  soparato  milkings.     A  TompirH 

.  .^   n  -c^  v  Li^^if  nr  lower  cr  percentage  of  its  constituents,  chief- 

ture  of  50  doffroos  Fahronheit  or   lower         i  « 

,     ,,  ,  •    ^   ■      t  „.»*n    frnm   T'  to    ly  protein  and  sugar T 

shmild  be  maintained  until  from   \^  xn     j   it  *>  ,,,at?    t^^, 

,    ,         ,        .       ..„„   „,>,„„  fhp        Chemical  analyses  made  by  A.  E,  Per- 
18  honrs  before  churning  time,  when  tne  .       •  ,  „^  ♦,>,„  nv.;^  T^v,.«ri 

,    .   ,  ,      n    i„    »f;,.«/i    to-   kins,  dairy  chemist  at  the  Ohio  Ji.xperi- 

vflrious   batches    should    be    stirred    to  >  J'  f,„„   Tor 

„        ,  ,  ,  ,    .„  _   t^mnera-   nient  Station,  show  that  milk  from  Jer- 

gethcr  well   and  brought  to  a  tompera  »  

r         i.     1.     *  -TA    i«^«na  V    hv  T^lacinty   9ey    cows   has   a  higher    percentage    of 
ture  of  about  70  degrees  h.   nv   piaein„       j  «  ir  i  *  •„    ™;ii, 

,,  ^   .         .  v,„»v»t  nf  warm  wa-    protein   and   sugar   than   Holstein   milk, 

the  container  in  a  bucket  ot  warm  wa     i  f^         -^       •     -i       *„  *».„* 

Guernsey  milk  is  quite  similar  to  that 

'one    of    the    first    acts    of    the    farm   of  the  Jersey,  while  Ayrshire  niilk  is  in- 

housewife    who    decides    to    adopt    im-    termediate   betwoon   that   of  these    two 

1         .,     ,       ,    „,,i    K^   fV.   niirnhaso    breeds  and  the  Holstein. 
proved   mothods   should    no   to   purcn.ist  .:,...     ^i.    ..  x. 

„     ,  .         .,  „„f„,.        Tpmneraturos       These  analyses  indicate  that  the  per- 

a    dairv    thermometer.        lomperaiuna  ^  ^  .       .  -n     • 

play  an  important  part  in  the  develop-  e-eivtage  of  protein  in  milk  increases 
ment  of  flavors  in  butter,  and  always  with  the  fat  contont,  but  no  in  propor- 
shonlrt  be  dotorminod  with  fair  accuracy,  tion.  Skimmilk  from  Holstein  milk 
After  the  cream  is  mixed  it  should  be  having  3.3  percen  fat  contained  3.o  per- 
kept  at  approximately  70  degrees  F.  cent  protein,  while  Jersey  milk  testing 
Mitil  iust  before  churning  time,  when  it  4.7  percent  fat  had  4.1  percent  proton., 
should  be  reduced  to  about  58  degrees  The  variation  in  the  sugar  content  show- 
F.  where  this  is  possible  (or  to  such  ed  a  sinvilar  tendency.  Thus  the  fat 
temperature  not  above  65  degrees  F.  as  content  of  milk  offers  a  practical  basis 
to  complete  the  operation  of  churning  to  comjvuto  the  composition  of  skimmilk 
Within  25  or  30  minute*).  derived   from  it. 


Reason  3.      Not  necessary  to  have  a 
cellar  because  IDEAL  boiler  may  be 
placed  in  side  room  or  "lean-to.' 
Thousands  of  boilers  are  so  placed. 

Reason  4.  The  savings  in  fuel  (IDEAL 
boilers  bum  any  local  fuel)  soon  pay 
the  original  cost  of  the  outfit  and  the 
absence  of  labor  and  attention,  and  re- 


pmrs  of  IDEAL  heating,  repay  many 
times  the  cost. 

Reason  5.  The  cost,  as  illustrated 
below,  is  not  large.  Consid'^r  that  you 
buy  an  IDEAL  outfit  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  with  no  further  upkeep  experise, 
and  when  you  are  through  with  it,  it's 

Ijust  as  good  as  when 
ryr  11  first  bought.  It's 
1 1  r  A I  *^^  ""^y  equipment 
1/  LJiLr  yo^j  can  buy  which 
BOlURS  Sry?u7.?fojT 
In  the  meantime,  it  gives  you  un- 
equaled  heating  service  with  less  fuel 
bill  per  season  and  it  increases  the  value 
of  your  property  more  than  any  one 
thing  will  do. 

Reason  6.  Because  your  wife  wants 
it  and  ought  to  have  it.  The  outfit 
changes  a  house  into  a  home. 


Write  today  for  Free  Book 


A  No.  4  19-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  270  It.  «>•  »;•■• 
AMBKlCAN  Ridlttori,  coftlne  the  ownci  »8QU. 
weie  a»ed  to  beat  thli  Ufm  houie.  At  Ihii  price  the 
Boodi  can  be  bought  ot  any  reputable,  competent 
Flttei.  Tbl«  did  not  Include  colt  ol  labor,  pipe, 
*alTe>.  freight,  etc.,  which  »ary  accordloK  to  climatic 
and  othei  condltloat. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive  agents. 


Our  book,  "IDEAL  Heat- 
ing" is  the  best  one  pub- 

«•     •  I  '      t  'If m. a.:__. 

lisnea,  giving   iitusi.rai.awiao 

and  description  of  Radiator 
Heating  —  you  can't  make 
the  best  choice  until  you 
read  it. 

Send  for  it  TODAY. 


j\pglGANpIATQRrOMPANY 


Write  to  Dept.  F-30 
Chicago 


i|i#4»<Es##4^#^^4^^^^^^^^^^^ 


o 


o 


Half  a  Cow- 


Half  a  cow  meanj  half  a  profit— really  a 
loM,  because  a  poor  producer  costs  as  much 
to  keep  as  a  good  milker.  If  you  have  a 
cow  that  is  below  par,  cbancefl  are  some 
rltal  organ  U  impaired  and  alie  needa 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  tho  one  cow  medicine  that 
quickly  tones  up  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  and  puts  a  backward  cow  on  her 
fct't.  Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  most  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  Is  especially  effective  for  tho 
prevention  or  cure  of  Abortion.  Barrenness. 
Betalni'd  Afterbirth.  MUk  Fever,  Lost  Appe- 
tite.  Scouring,   Uunches,  etc. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers  and  druaglstt.  In 
50c  snd  $1.00  package*.  Write  for  fres 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

OAIRT  ASSOCIATION  CO..  LradoaTiUs.  VU 


*wr: 


SLS  ^65.00  M^^ 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Seven  months  old  sired  by  Vale  Alfonzo  Inka 
who  Is  from  a  daughter  and  by  a  double  grand- 

i  son  of  Vale  PauDInka,  heia  son  of  Paul  Ue  Kol 
Jr.  Thiacalf  Isfrom  a  dam  bred  along  lines  of 
nne  production.  ihlB  youngster  will  make  good 
and  Is  a  good  Individual. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  CO..  Liverpool.  N.Y. 


The  HoFDless  HolsteiD  Farms' 

herd  sire's  dam  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old.  has  the  foUowtng 
A  R  O.  records:  7  da.  32.8  lb.  butter:  30  da  133.2: 
365  da.  1108  lb  Her  dam  made  1058  lb.  in  365  dayi. 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam,  1083  lb.  in  886  oaya 
and  4710  per  cent  fat  for  year. 

PoUed   BuU  calves  SlOO  up.    Catalog  for  stamp. 

6«or^e  K.Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit, Pa. 


Pioneer  Baled  Shavings 

Beet  for  Bedding.     Send  for  free  circular  and  low- 
est prices  In  car  lota,  delivered  at  your  station. 
OSCAR  SMITH  t  SON,  40  SUts  SL.  AlbanT,  N.  Y. 


WWH  ItMimitMHHHIill  HMH^WHH  >MlltMIMH1M*llt» 


Holsteina 


ReglBtPred  4  year  old  hull  that  has 
A  R.  O  (lauKhte™;  2  reKl»t<>red  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers:  also  ;l  grade  heifers. 
Prices  right.  PLUMLYN    FARM. 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE.  PBNN A.    (near  Norrlstown) 

$_  _  ^  ^  buys  yearling  Guernsey  Bun,  sire  haa 
TOO  OO  A.  R.  Sire  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
*  ^^  heifer  milking  38  lbs.  on  pasture. 

AMOS  ROTHENUER(".ER,    R.  D.  1.  Landadale.  Pa. 


T>^_  /"<.,___  bullsbackedbyMay  Rose.Glenwood. 
Keg.  LfUem  oov.of  Chene.Sheet  Anchor  A  Jeasie 
families.    Prices  right.  B.C.  Taylor,  Embreevllle.  Pa. 

Milking  Shorthorns*  ^^eoT^iJ^^S^.^^l^'. 

hogs.    C.M.KENNEDY,      UUter.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


J.  A 


Buys  a  benutlful  straight  registered  Holateln 
O         bull  calf  from  a  aplendid  son  ot  the  160,000 

Alcartra  BuU.    Write  for  partiouiara.  .„ 
LONG.  YORK.  PFNNA.  • 


CEI.EBRATF.n  MRRII^AIE  JERSEYS.  Kiioeptlonal 
lot  of  youngsters  now  avalliiblc  Write  for  detailed  In- 
formation. Ayer  A  MoKlnney.  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phiia. 

Additional  Dairy   Advertisements 
on  Pai^e  10. 


I 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  ^"^"^^  '''  ^» « 

PT^  factor*  which  eoneumera  have  to  me«t.     First,   t4»e  provemeut-even  to  healthful   normal  life  itself .  Th„ 

nryr^Cllh^nnin     hnrmPY        tendency  to   force  prices  to  unnecessary  levek   be-  w^y  «hould  mooi  seek  to  avoid  it!      In  th*  swe«-t «, 

ennSyLVania     ranHL.I  ^^  J^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^a^^  existing;  «nd  .econd,  thy  face  «hal^  thou  eat  breaxi,"  was  not  pron«une^ 

"       '       "  tendency  to  liold  prices  up  after  the  exciting  cause  as  a  sentence  for  punishment,  but  it  is  the  pronUae  of » 

removed.  The  latter  tendeoicy  will  bear  careful  oon-  reward,  and  is  an  unalterable  law  for  all  who  womj 

.    ^  i-   _..«-  i.o,rxj  f.i,o  "more  abundant  life. 


ft-<870 


EMUUbed  1880.  PuUiAed  Every  Satunkjr, 

Eniaied  aa  Mcond  olui  m«Mer  at  the  Phil«delphi«  Po»toBiee. 


THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


a 

is 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


7— ill 


M.  J.  LAWRENCE,  Prerident 
M.L.LAWRENCE.  Vloe-Pree.' 


eideraition  when  the  preaenit  Eujoipean  war  is  over,    have  the 


GENERAL  OFFICE  i 
Ml-SSS  South  3rd  St. 

Branch  Offices  for  Advertlslnit  Only: 

1011  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,      381  Fourtt  Ave. 

Adverting  Bldg.  |  Detroit.  Mloh..  38  Congrew  St.  W. 


P."  T.'  LAWRENCE,  T^Murer    The  farmer*  are  meeting  the  pinch  of  higher  prices  on 
Associate  Editor    farm  implements.    These  increases  appear  to  be  fully 


PhlladalphU,  Pa. 


Cleveland,  O.. 
Chicago.  III.. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years,  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  $2.00 
8  Years,  166  Copies  »1.35  (  2  Years^  10?  Cjopl^es 

1  Year,  62  Copies 


50    6  Months,  26  Copies 


tl.OO 
.26 


The   amount   of   food   material  held  ij 

Jfl^ANDE^N^EdftoJ      SymR^ET^MABON,  H^'Srttid  Ed'iwr    j^fied^    One  large   manufacturing  concern  has  is-  STOEAGE     storage  is  aJways  an  important  market 

g^ed  a  pubUc  statement  to  ^he  effect  that  since  May  SUPPLIES    factor  at  this  season  of  the  year.    Witj 
1915,  the  price  of  raw  material  and  labor  entering  the  high  prices  prevaiUng  this  year,  aij 

into  'farm  machinery  has  shown  an  afverage  increase  ^ore   particularly  with  the  markets  so   directly  ,{. 

of  71  percent.    In  the  various  items  enumerated  the  feoted    by   the    export    demand,    the   storage  anppij 

{percentage  of  increase  is  quoted  as  200  percent  on  promises  to  exercise  unusual  influence.     This  appiie, 

steel  sheets,  140  percent  on  steel  bars,  134  percent  on  particularly  with  such  products  as  butter  and  egg| 

malleable  iron,   etc.,  down  to   33   percent   on   labor,  ^nd  to  a  less  extent  w^ith  apples.    The  U.  S.  Depart. 

.  These    figures    are    generally    suipported    by    market  meait  of  Agriculture  reports  79,294,074  pounds  of  but 

AdSS.'^ai^1=omUrirarns°to:''a;Tr^^^^^^  quotations,  and  a  material  increase  in  price  of  the  ^er  in  storage  houses  reporting  on  November  1,  19ij 

The  Lawrence  Pubushing  Company.  Philadelphia,  peona.  finished  product  IS  to  be  expected.     There  is  no  al-  as  compared  with  92,718,649  pounds  on  the  same  dat« 

ADVERTISING  temative  to  the  buyer  but  to  pay  these  prices,  tem-  i^^t  year.     This  indicates  a  comparative  shortage  of 

^o-it.  iH^agate-une^measurement.  or  $4.20  per  inch.  (14  lines  per    porarily,  but  they  should  watch  the  markets  carefully  13,424,575  pounds  or  14i  percent  as  compared  witk 

?^d'n!' iSraYor?w.^dC'Xeni^m^ta'mi^^  to  assure  themselves  that   they  are   given  the   foil  ^^  yeax.  The  recent  tendency  of  the  market  is  furU, 

aeoep  _         _  _ „,..k,.  benefit  of  a  decline  in  cost  of  raw  materials  as  soon  ^  indicated  by  the  report  that  last  year  the  storaji 

supplies  of  butter  increased  1.7  percent  in  Septemb«i 

and  decreased  8.5  percent  in  October.    This  year  th* 

The    organized    dairymen    shipping  storage  supplies  decreased  17.5  percent  in  Septembw 

milk    to    the    Philadelphia    market  and  14  percent  in  October,  showing  that  the  demanj 

have   won   their   first   organization  has  exceeded  the  supply  to  a  greater  extent  than  dnr- 

victory.    The  representatives  of  the  img  the  same  period  last  year.    Figures  on  eggs  elio» 

■  Philadelphia  dealers  met  the  farmers'  executive  com-  an  even  more  striking  contrast.     There  were  2,794,- 

The     International     Live    mittee  on  Friday  of  last  week  and  agreed  upon  a  295  cases  reported  in  storage  on  November  1  of  thi, 

THEIKTEENATIONAL    ll^t^ZWe   scale  of  prices  t'o  prevail  for  the  next  six  months,  year,  compared  with  ^/««f f -^  ^^^  --//^^ 

EXPOSITION  greatest  l^T  stock   event    This  scale  calls  for  6  cents  per  quart  to  farmers  f.  o.  last  year,  marking  a  decline  of  892,258  ca^  or  242 

EXPOSITION  S^the  country^f  not  the    b.  Philadelphia,  for  the  moet^s  of  November  and  De-  percent.     The  demand   on  storage  stock   during  tH. 

entelined   the   Nationai    cember  aaid  5i  cen^  per  quart  for  January,  February,  ^^  *-« --"f «  ^."^^  ^"^\«  ^  «*^'^^"^^^^^^^^ 

Dairv  Show  this  year  for  the  first  time.    It  did  itself    March  and  April.    These  were  the  prices  agreed  upon  witih  butter,  but  still  indicates  a  strong  position^  La« 

Dairy  Show  this  year         the  first  u    e.    ^^^        ^^  ^^^  producers  as  representing  the  lowest  figures  year  there  was  a  decline  m  storage  suppbes  of  egg, 

,       ^  ^,     1       „^    „i.  ,.,v.,vv  +i,or«  wnnlrl  hf  A  BTofit  Under  present  con-  of  12.1  percent  an  September  and  another  decline  of 

dairy  show  association,  and  it  turned  out  the  largest    at  which  there  wouia  oe  a  prom  unuer  i^rco  k-  ^   ,  ,  ^     _.  .  , ,      , 


Nov«bW  18,  1»16- 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

■dF«Aeihin2  Cold  Storage.     Oflncials  of    ^^^^^   ^   pmu   wi»»    m«    „w»=.v.x»   w-..    — --  *  .  .   .  *„!,„„   r^rjar  Kt  nth«r   crnin*  15  tons  or  manuxtj  jwiu  a,v«w  *■»— 

J sS  Department    of    Agriculture   attending  the  conference  said  that  the    the   ^^«"^^ty  .'^,,^*''«\^'«' J^^^^^^'J   Sa^id   phosphate   the   second   largest, 
i*  ^Sken    c'ognizance    of    the    rising   question  of  liability  did  not  enter  into   concerns  during  J^^  f  nke.  and  has  not   «*   «^^d  J^««P   ^^„„^  ^^^  700   Jbs.  of 
^  J^  every   kind  of  foodstuff  and    the  matter  as  much  as  the  desire  to  ob-   returned.     The    daarymen    oi^  J^'*^^^®  «!^M   nhosDhate  third.— F. 
Tve  ac/ed  to  secure  for  the  consuming     ^„  uiBurance  protection  from  accident,  have    decided    to    build    a    «o-JP«^5tive   acid   phosphate  third. 

'^hicwhat  protection  the  cold  storage    damage   suits  and   the  like.     Instances  plant  of  their  ^.^'OverAOOO  dairy 

P^atron  act  affords.    The  Department    ^ere  Reported  where  damages  had  prac-   |"^,.^'  ^^.^'^.^  ^'ij  * /ff^jL  °^^^^^^^^ 
r'^S  working  to  organize  the  farm-    ti^ally  taken  farms  from  their  owners,   bration  of  their   victory  i'^ Jf®  ^'^^"^ 
^  ToTmter   marketing,  grading  and      ""^J  gmall   8chool.-A   statement    is-    rnilk  war.     The  hue  of  "^/^^  ^^J«J 

*^2     Thru  the  cold  storage   ware-   ^u^d  by  the  State  Board  of  EducaUon   by  a  large  company  of  ^OTBomen,  with  

l!^  reports  it  has  been  found  that  .^ows  that  in  the  last  ten  years  532  one-  the  County  A^ent  as  Marshall.  The  ^^^  ^^^.^^  _  Franklin  Cc,  Dry 
^12.000,000  dozens  of  eggs  were  ^om  schools  having  less  than  10  pupUs  daarymen  repatred  *«  ^^^^  ^J"^^,;"^^.  Run,  November  20-21;  Fannettsburg, 
Sd^  April  and  other  food  products   ^ave  been  closed  ^d  the  pupils  trans-  after  the  P^^^Je,  where  they  were  ad  '  22-23;  Marion,  November  24- 

fito^ome^out  of  storage  next  month,  furred  to  other  schools,  transportation  dr^ed  by  Prof.  Wing  and  Prof.  Crosby  ^^  g  ters:  E.  B.  Dorset,  F.  H.  Fas- 
£    Department's    Dairy     and     Food   ^^^^        furnished.      There   are    now   886  <»' *^«  S,;«'*«Ji^!8e.  ^^     ^g^.    l.    GiUingham,    and    D.    C. 

weau  pSn  to  see  that  aU  stored  food   ^^ne-room  schools  with  less  than  10  pupils       CorneU   Reserve   P^'^J-T^^"^"   ""^^   wimer. 
rSace'    on  .the.  mark^  ^^as^  soon^^as  ,,  .^e  state.    The  problem  of  caring_for   -^^^^^0? "rhrSch:>S?  StTdium       Second  Section.-Cambria. Co.,  Church 


^sXll^ -SJSrT^^.Se^?o^r1freV^^^^  Complete  Inform.. 

Uon  furolshed  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  JPaper  ABSoc^atlon  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Clrculatlona 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  NOVBMBEB  18,  1916. 


as  such  a  decline  sets  in. 


MILK  PEIOE 
SETTLEMENT 


entire   world.      The    East   entertained 


An  important  factor  in  the  incje«u- 
ed  coat  of  milk  and  all  dairy  pro- 
/er-incr^.aaing  prit« 
of  good  cows.     There  is  an  occai- 
The  dealers    ional  effort  to  discredit  the  claims  of  low  prohls  in 


PENNSYLVANIA    FABMEES' 
INSTITUTES 


-/.»      12.000.000       dozens       «v..       ~ae>-        •• room    BOUyi/lO     UUVlllk'     icoo     ifuau     i.v/    j»-4»—  ,.     '      .,  -       J  \.~-^     ^.U/^-n-     „,arn 

over  >.^'""  i.:i  ^^^  ^j,^^  f^^  nroducta   \^^^  x-_-_   -,„»„j  „„fl  the  nuoils  trans-  after  the  parade,  where  they  were 

,  Mr     r  ...  J_a,«-J    v.„    D...^    \X74nn  anA    T>rt\f    (in 

>ols,   transportation  ore 

'here    are    now    886  of  _1 

1  less  than  10  pupils       <■ 

rt  ^..^ .  ..  .    u  ,•      ^    ""■     -  -  iT  oblem  of  caring  for  ver 

!I.  tLne  limit  expires,  and  it  is  believed   ^^^  ©ountry  child  in  an  educational  way  lan- .—    —   ~'"u  ..„  '  ♦v,-  n>o  nf   n ^m^„^™v^,.  9n  5>l  •   RrHx    Novem 


Superintendents   Approve   New   Law.  Otice  Van  Noy  and  E.  L. 


Worthen. 


NFW  TFRSFY  FARM  NOTES         —The' Central   New* York    Association       Tiurd   Section.— Washington   Co.,  W. 
l^cw  ji:j\ji^i   iru\iii  nv^  ^   District   School  Superintendents  at   AJexander,   November    20-21 ;    Hickory, 


IMPLEMENT 
PRICES 


been  blamed 

Dairy  Inspection   Certain.— Governor 
Brumbaugh  intends  to  push  the  reeom- 

Sn«it  legislature    are   interested   in  Murine  the  coming  year,  the  State  De-   to  recenUy  want  into  force  and  rewlv  Qabson  Kerr.                                ^        „    ^ 

i    Iroieet     especially    since    typhoid  Jwtment  of   HMlfch  is  advising  dairy  to   use  every   effort   to   make   it   effec-  y^^^^j^    Section.-McKean    Co.,    Port 

otJbrffi     ''^   ^o™^    connnunities'^  have  Z^:\olJ:rcetLwintJt<yr  use  ttve  in  all  districts.     The  law  calls  for  ^ILghany,  November  20-21;  Potter  Co 

bm  ^med  upon   milk.     It   is   likely   [J  ^ooUng  their  product  next  summer.   20    minutes'    «ftting-up    exorcise    each  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^^  November  22-23;   Ulys- 

Za  the  inspection   will   be   placed   in   Followin|  the  estimates  of  the  federal  day^m  all  niral  and  »^c«°f*f,y  ^T.^^;!'  ees,  November  24-25.     Speake(rs,  D.  H. 

SS«e  of  ihe  State  Live  Stock  Board   burea^  of  agriculture,  it  is  suggested  by         Shortage    of    Ca".-Manufactur^rs  ^^        ^   ^^^^  ^^  Rosenberger,  E.  L. 

S  arrangements  for  co-operation  with   ^,3  ^^ate  department  the  farmers  should   coal  d^^-'^^'/^rmers  and  produce  men  p^^^^^      ^^  ^    h.  Havner. 

SSe    Heilth     Department     inspectors  ,,„,  about ^one- half  ton  of  ice  per  cow  J^^^^^^^^f^^XentllrX"^  handle  Fifth    Section.    -    Lackawanna   Co., 

when  ther,  are^outb^aksj.^^^^         i^^ -- VlTolT^i^ shi^p^^d!^^  ""  ^"  -«i^    -^    ^SrUTs  ^ll\ave  Madisonvil_e,    N 


November    20-21;    Tomp- 


ditional  help.     The  only  guarantee  tnat   ^^^  jf  ^hole  milk  shipped.  1°  -w^n^   for  lack   of  coal  unless   kinsvUle,  November  22-23;  Bald  Mount, 

Swmakers  are  incUned  to  ask  is  that       g^^et    Pcvtatoes    Oheap.-At    present  to  «hnt   down   for  /»«t.wn    Id   st^-   November  24-25.    Speakers:  Sheldon  W. 
SlSection  force  should  not  be  made   ^^ite  potatoes  are  selUng  for  from  $1.50   relief   is    found.     Jamestown   and   sec    ^ovem^Der  ^^t  ^;^^P^^^^^^^ 
«trt  of  a  political  machine  to  be  run   ^  $1  90  ^  buahel,  while  sweet  potatoes   tions  in  the  upperr  Mohawi 
P*^'       _.r. *  „„,i-„i*nr^  f,^^  Q^^  j„aey  are  seUing  for  abont  ly  hampered  m  this  way. 


FABM  MEETINO  OALENBAS 


'  '.  ^  -^    I.  \,^^A  urr  *>,^    Ktt  *>,o  (nrrxliicerB  as  reoresentine  the  lowest  figures  year  there  was  a  decline  in  storage  supplies  of  eggi 

proud.     It  gave  the  greatest  show  ever  held  by  the    by  the  f  ;,^";;"  ^/?P'^"^  ^^^^  ryresent  con-  of  12.1  percent  m  September  and  another  decline  of 

daixy  show  association,  and  it  turned  out  tdie  largest    J    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  25.1  perc'Tnt  in  Octobe.    This  year  September  show, 

kn^wt:  rr^Lr^g'rwt  tdrUr.  •:    rTri-lrmrP^rodu^e^^^^  i«  desert  a  de^ne  of  11.6  percent  and  another  of  20  perce. 

exei^  otl  in^t'^^y  wh!S Tt'e^esents.  But  it  wUl    ing  of  the  unanimous  support  of  the  dairymen  they  in  October.      The   figures  on   -VP^^^foy  -^^ 

lev^know  what  a  Leat  live  stock  show  is  until  it    represent  for  securing  a  just  price  in  the  face  of  the  condition.     La..t  year  there  was  a  total  of  3,688,   1 

rZdsri^ionrfCl^te^iltional.     The  East  is    opposition  that  prevaOed  three  months  ago.    The  edu-  b--^^"  J^^J  -J;:^^^^^^^^ 

not  a  live  stock  section.    It  does  not  feel  the  sectional    cational  campaign  that  has  W  waged  was  skiTfully  l^;^^^'  ^^^^^J  .T'l'J^^^ 

interest  in  the  International  that  it  does  In  the  dairy    handled.     The  dairymen  made  a  plain  statement  of  610,325  barrels,  or  43.6  percent, 
show.     For  that  reason  it  needs  the  inspiration  of    fa^ts,   laying   their   records   before   the   public   and 
the  International  more  than  any  other  section.  Every    inviting   investigation,      ^his    pobcy    won,    and    the 

eastern  live  stock  man,  whether  he  raises  hogs,  sheep,    fact  that  agreement  was  reached  without  delay  and  SAVE  THE 

,Cri  berTttTshould  plan  to  attend  t'^  Inter-    without  a  show  of  organization  strength  is  evidence  QOOD  CALVES    ducts  is  the  ever-incr^.asing  pnc 
national  at  Chicago  this  year.    The  dates  are  Decern-   of  the  force  of  the  campaign.     But  the  mere  price 
y.ai-  o  +n  Q    and  »^''r  *  T^nstoonement  of  two  years,    agreement  is  onJy  a  part  of  the  victory 

ow'inff  to 'the  foot  and  mouth  epidemic,  this  year's    m^  the  Tri-«tate  committee,«s  the  accredited  selling  milk   production    by   caMing  attention    to   ine  pnw. 

show  will  set  new  standards  in  competitive  exhibits,    agents  of  the  dairymen,  and  made   terms  with  the  that    farmers    are    paying    for    cows.      Ihese    poopie 

committee  for  the  entire  producing  field.     This  deal-  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  busi- 

.  -  ,^jjg    ing  with  a  central  committee  and  doing  away  with  the  nees  make  good  cows  an  absolute  necessity.    Time  wm 

CROP  SHORTAoi     y^^Trop  prodn^r  later  in-    old  niethod  of  individual  bargaining  is  a  P^eater  vie-  when  the  returns  from  the  dairy  herd,  either  d.r^ 

WAVJT  Dxxv>xwxAvr       ^       ,  ti  11    ted  by  the  G-ov-    *ory  than  merely  meeting  the  price  demands  of  the  or  indirect,  were  su&ciently  remunerative  to  support 

OF  1916  er^ent**shows^  still  further  do-    producers.    It  opens  the  way  for  the  development  of  an  occasional   "boarder".     But   that  time  is  gone. 

®'°™®^  „'«„♦>,   o^n      Th«    the  organization  work,  which,  if  properly  handled,  With  a  narrowing  of  the  margin  of  profit  and  more 

Tn^cr^'^hth  TZll  :^!lr:2ZioTJZ  «^-^^  ^«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^■^^^^  ^"^.^^"T  '7  f  ''''''''''''''  ^-^^  ^'^  '^^^"?  ""' TT^  ''T''''' 
7oZlto\he  five  year  avemge  is  now  found  to  be  time.  The  organization  must  be  continued  and  de-  records  of  individual  cows,  there  has  developed  a  uew 
75  MO  000  bushels  below  the  average.  The  estimate  veloped.  Its  work  has  only  begun,  and  there  must  be  classification  of  cows.  Ananimalmustpoducew.il 
of 'the  potato  crop  is  12,000,000  bushels  less  than  was  a  strengthening  of  organization  machinery  to  give  over  the  5,000^ound  mark  now  to  receive  consider.. 
V  X  V  •        ™„w  *«„r  flffiifl  rtf  an  its  selling  committee  eontinued  strength  and  authority,    tion  as  a  dairy  prospect.     Her  market  value  dependi 

exT>ected  a  month  ago,  being  only  lour-nnns  01  au  »  -  n      u         tu  *  r.  „,,. 

I  We  crop.     The  dryland  crops  such  as  sorghum,  ^Poa  her  abil^y  to  produce  uulk  above  that  figure. 

kaTfeterita    etc    which  often  help  out  in  pinches,  "There  is  too  much  hard  work  on  the  farm    If  she  falls  below  that  mark  she  has  no  market  value 

are  ^o  cut  to  half  yields  by  hot,  dry  weather.  Buck-  HARD  for  us,"  said  a  young  farmer  as  he  moved  except  for  beef.  She  ceases  to  be  a  dairy  cow.  And 
wheat  which  was  thought  last  month  to  promise  a  WORK  off  his  little  farm  into  town.  "There  is  not  many  cows  prevriously  considered  fair  dairy  animl. 
fair  crop  now  shows  only  about  two^hirds  of  a  crop.  as  mnch  hard  work  about  farming  as  there   and  passing  readily  on  the  cow  market  have  faUcn 

The  production  of  beans  is  the  lowest  in  years,  being    used  to  be,"  observed  an  old  man  as  he  watched  the    below  standard  and  are  now  worthless.     This  weed- 
even  less  than  the  small  crop  of  last  year.     Apples   harvesting  machinery  in. operation  out  in  the  field,    ing-out  process,  in  conjunction  with  the  decreasini 
will  hold  up  to  the  previous  estimate  of  an  average    Thus  has  every  age  looked  upon  farming  as  a  business   number  of  cows  raised,  has  been  a  big  factor  in  reach- 
crop  altho  the  quality  is  not  the  highest  iin  many  sec-    of  .hard  work.     It  is,  was  and  always  will  be  true,    ing  the  present  high  prices.  And  this  selective  proce« 
tions     Fall  seeding  of  wheat  and  rye  was  frequently    There  are  two  facts  which  every  young  man  or  woman    is  certain  to  continue.    The  dairy  business  is  becoming 
done  on  pooriy  prepared  gr<nind  owing  to  dry  weather    debating  the  possibilities  of  farming  should  under-   more  and  more  specialized,  with  a  closer  accounting 
but  these  crops  are  making  good  growth.  The  inability    stand  first  of  all:   First,  success  in  farming  can  be    on    all   details   affecting   its   financial   returns.    Good 
to  increase  the  acreage  of  wheat  owing  to  dry  weather    achieved    only     by    hard     work.      Second,    it     will   cows  will  always  bo   in  demand,  and  the  only  way 
and  scarcity  of  help  are  causing  some  farmers  to  think    require     just     as     much     hard     work     to     succeed   of  supplying  that  demand  will  be  in  the  saving  of  the 
of  the    advisability    of   sowing   spring   wheat    next    at     anything     else.       In     the     days     of     the     old    calves.    This  applies  particularly  in  the  dairy  sectioM 
spring.     "We    advise   caution  in  this    matter.      Since    man  referred  to,  more  of  the  work  of  the  field  was    of  the  East.    The  sections  of  the  West  that  are  going 
m  obher  grains  are  proportionally  high  it  is  question-    done  by  hand,  but  with  the  advent  of  machinery  other    into  dairying  slowly  but  surely  are  feeling  the  pinch 
•    able  whether  spring  wheat   woiild  be  as  profitable,    factors  appeared  and  farming  is  still  "hard  work",   of  scarcity  of  dairy  stock.     They  are  now  and  wiU 
even  if  the  high  prices  for  wheat  should  continue,  as    As  time  advances  there  will  be  still  more  of  the  me-    continue    to   be    ready    purchasers    of    eastern-grown 
would  the  staple  cereals.    We  should  be  glad  to  have    chanical  work  of  home,  field  and  barn  done  by  ma-    stock.     The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  lUinoii 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  succe«tsfully  raised    chinery.     The  time  wiU  come  when  all  farmers  will    is  authority  for  the  statement  that   his  state  alone 
spring  wheat  in  our  territory,  giving  yields  obtained    ride  at  all  field  work;  when  the  work  in  the  stable,    will  need  to  add  300,000  dairy  cows  to  its  present 
and  stating  how  the  crop  was  disposed  of  and  with    dairy  and  household  may  be  performed  at  the  touch    supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  population, 
what  success  and  profit.  of  a  button  or  the  turn  of  a  switch;  but  even  then    In  the  period  of  1910  to  1915  there  was  an  actual  df- 

there  will  be  times  when  the  successful  farmer  and    crease  of  4.'?,200  cows  in  that  state.     He  recommend! 
All  classes  are  sharing  in  the  burden    his  wife  will  be  required  to  spend  the  last  ounce  of   that  calf  farms  be  maintained  by  the  state  to  buj 
of     increasing     prices.       Practically    energy,  and  when  they  will  welcome  the  end  of  the    up  new-born  calves  from  farmers,  feed  and  care  fo' 
material  iti   the   building   and    day.     The  young  man  mentioned  knows  of  the  hard    them  on  the  state  farms  and  seU  at  marketable  ftg« 
maniifacturing    trades    has    made    a    work  of  the  farm  but  he  does  not  know  of  the  hard    at  actual    cost.     This  is  rather   fartihc^r   than    many 
laree  price  increase  in  the  past  year.    The  burden  of   work  he  igoes  to,     "Distance  lends  enchantment  to    states  will   feel  like  going,  but  the  fact  that  it  i« 
this  increase  must  naturally  be  shared  by  the  con-   the   view."     The    other   fellow's   job    always   looks    seriously  contemplated   is  at  least  an   indication  O' 
Burner    but  he  does  not  want  to  carry  more  than  his   the  easier.    Every  successful  person  knows  that  there    the  demand   already  existing  for  good  young  dairy 
iust  share     In  every  market  disturbance  that  causes    are  no  "soft  snaps"  in  the  worid  worth  the  having,    stock.     As  a  matter  ot  business  economy,  few  fann- 
«  sevSTS  but  temporary  price  Increase,  thers  are  two    Hard  work  is  nece«ary  to  •slf-development,  to  im-   era  can  afford  to  dispofie  of  their  calves  as   "monkie*'- 


the  inspection  force  should  not  be  made   ^^^^^  potatoes  are  selUng  lor  from  »i.ou  C'"~  •  "'*u""""^  mZ Iwk  "are  "^oc'iaJ-   Funk  and  J.  Stuart  Groupe. 

t  ofT  political  machine  to  be  run   ^  $1.90  a  bu*hel,  while  sweet  potatoes  tions  in  the  upper  Mohawk  are  especial    J^nmit  anno^ ^ 

Dy  a  secretary  of  agriculture.  f^^  South  Jersey  are  seUing  for  abont  ly  hampered  m  this  way. 

•Weholders  and  Politics.— Civil  ser-   $1.10  a  bushel   hamper   basket.     There       To  Drain  Swamp  Lands.— A  co.mmls- 

^«rf«r  state  office  holders  is  receiv-  aeem  to  be  two  chief  reasons  for  this  sion  has  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the 

kf  much  attention  here.     Within   the  am  usual  condition.     White  potatoes  are  advisability  of  draining  1,300  acres  of 

next  year  it  may  be  determined  whether   used  much  more  and  are  given  the  great-  land  near  Ira  and  Cato. 

certain  branches  of   the  state  govern-   er  publicity.     Inasmuch  as  the  acreage  •  Kraut   Factories  Forced   to   Close.— 


National  Grange  Meetinjc,  Waflhlngton, 
D.  0.,  November   15-24. 

Paterson  Poultry  Show,  Patoraon,  N.  J.. 
November    21-35.  „     .    ,. 

Fourth    National    Conference  on   Marketing 


KterUedf^st^t;  goVe'rnmen^^  the"noVmal^icei  in  spite  of  the  fact  aft"er"a  year  like  last  yp^r,  when  due   P^jj^J^Ck^State 'Xgricultuxal  Society.  Al- 

^her  than  officeholder's  standpoint   to   that  the  crop  is  somewhat  short.     For   cabbage  sold  for  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  This   ^any.  N    Y..  January  18. 
rt^mal  the    manipulation   of   the    state   several  years  many  sweet  potato  grow-   yg^j  the  crop  of  the  state  is  a  failure;       Pennsylvania  Vesetable  Orowera'   A»»oci«- 
forceson  politi.cal  grounds  and  the  gov-   ers  have  found  that  they  realized  more  complete  in  many  sections,  not  over  25   tion    Harr^^burg    Pa    ^"^'yif^y^J^.f^X.^KsU- 
einor  is  being  stronlgly  urged  to   give   by  selling   their   crop  at  digging   time   percent  of  a  crop  in  average  sections,   ^ion.    H/irisburR:  Pa..    Jaauarv    28-25. 
«ame  attention  to  civU  service  matters,    than    by    incwring    the    expense    ana   ConsoquenUy   the   price   has   soared.   In    ^ew    Jeraey    State    Board    of    Agriculture. 
The  State  Health  Department  has  man-   shrinkage  of  storage.     The  sUte  exten-   Homer,    where    one    big    shipping    firm  Trenton,  N,  J..   January  24-25. 

&»d  to  stay   out  of   politics   and   the   aion  specialist  in  market  gardening  be-   handles  2,500  carloads  a  year,  there  are  _ 

Kway  Department  only  gets  into  it   Ueves  that  the  somewhat  higher  prices  between  250  and  300  tons  under  contract  Tm^r^  roa  this  issue 

Sonally    but  the  others  have  been    are    encouraging    more    growers    than   ^t  $6  to  $8  a  ton.     In  Monroe  County  INDEX  rOB  THIS  issue 

M  Mtive  that  the  Republican   faction   usual  to  sell  at  once,  that  later  in  tne   naany  crops  were  contracted  at  a  lesser  

wiich  will  control  the  next  legislature   season  prices  will  go  up   considerably,  price,  and  many  suits  have  been  tried  Agriculture 

k  diBPOsed  to   see   what  the   governor       Potato  Planting  High.  —  Accorujug   jq  ^ii  of  which  the  shippers  won.     uou-    Alfalfa    varieties     ||7 

iatendsto  do  before  voting  money  for   to  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  state   tracts  around  Marietta,  Skeneatles,  and   Bank    S»PP<»';Ji°f,.-v  Buchanan 866 

extensions  to  the  pay  roll.     Hence  the  it  wUl  cost  some  money  to  plant  an  acre   Apulia  ran  as  high  aa  $20  per  ton.    The   ^fJ^'^*^|qSal8  Alfalfa  for  Feeding  L^biisee 

ftivil  service   activity.  of  poatoes  next  spring  considering  the    rrraut   factories  have   been   hit  heavily,   oorn  Crop  for  Year   ;•;;••;• -S^I 

w«r7K«li«h   Commission -On  Capi-   high   price   of   potash   and    seed.     One   %,       h^ve  not  opened  for  lack  of  cab-   Fertilizing  Element,  in  Animal.    Food   .366 
A  1^  iJ   tS^^XT'^ef  th^at   fafmerhas  placS  an  order  for  60  tons   ^^J^  ^^ers  are  running  on  short  time    green    ^fanure    Crop.    ... . . ...... . . .  .||5 

21  ^te    Commission    of    Agriculture   of   4-8-5    fertiUzer   at   $52    a  ton.   The  others    have    already    been    forced    to  Trapping    Raccoon    and   Skunk    367 

wm  bl  abolShe^Ty  tiie   next  legisla-   second  crop  seed  may  reach  $1.50  per   ^^^^^     Liverpool   factories    are    closed.   Waste    Place.     366 

Se      The  ^mSioners    came    here  basket  or  more.    Maine  farmers  aje  asK-   Qlay   and    Cicero   factories   will   run   a  Didry 

t^Jthat  tTey  r^to  have  a  meas-   ing  $5  per  bag  for  seed  and  refuse     o  ^„y  ,^  ^  time.    It  i« ->t^/f;e  «g^   KrDi'fre?rn^nrLmi>i.i-tion  oVMiikilSS 

m  of  authority,  but  they  turned  out  to  give  any  spring  ^^f  f  ^""^J-    J^.«  ^^"^  to  see  two  loads  of  cabb^^e  drive  up  to   Breed^^  .^^^^.^^  Experi^e   36« 

be  merely  a  rubber  sUmp  board  with   of  second  crop  seed  has  been  light  m  ^  shipper's  station,  one  to  bnng  $5  or  Editorial 

toe  McretaAr  of  a^Stufe's  power,  if   South  Jersey.  ^     a.  *    t.      $6  a  ton  and  the  other  $35  to  $40  a  ton;    ^        g^^^^^,,    i^jg    ^ 870 

tne  secretary  01  agncmv  ^>i»tence       Forestry  Experiment.— The  State  De-  ^„g  contracted  and  the  other  not.  This  Hard    Work    ' 370 

S^^eSmSSoT  Th'eCmmi:S^hrs   partment'of  ^nservation  and  Develop-  ^ms  hard  on  the  farmer,  particularly   i--tr'pSr\'r. .  i  i ! ! !  i  i  i !  i !  JiS 

coTthrstSo  only  about  $1,200  but  the    meat  has  purchased  new  forest  lands  m  ^^   those  sections  where    canning   com-   jjiik  Price   Settlement    870 

r^n  for  the  mSiey  depends  upon  the    Sussex  County  and  will  carry  on  fores-       ^i^s  in  previous  years  have  contract-   gave  the  Oalve.   870 

vfe^int  S  the  texpal^r      Similarly,   try  experiments  on  the  newly  acquired  ^^  for  peas,  tomatoes,  fruits,  etc.,  and    Storage    Suppl.es     870 

SeTlue  tt  the  sTaTof  most  of  the    tract,    which    amounts    to    1,183    acres,   j^ter  refused  to  take  them  at  contract  Oranga   and  0«n«ral 

officials  and  attaches  of  the  Department   The  State  now  owns  6,730  acres  in  this  prices   becaj»e   of   big^  reS?:;s""  Z'u  ^'^^ml'^  lu^ct,"  Crowd  ' !  i ! : !  iVs 

of  A(rri/.iil+,iirn    wihizzins   alon?    at   the    section.  ,      farmers  could  secure  no  rearess.  v«  -,  _^.    ,»  _ 

~  of  the  st^te  1^  Dairymen's   League    Meets.-At    the       ^^^^  predict   Costiy   Turkeys.  -  Hortlcultur. 

honr  agriculhiral  tours  this  fall  is  also   meeting     of     the     Burlington     County   immediate  offerings  in  turkey  and  other  Appiea-^^^^    ,^^^^     ^^^ 

debatable  in  the  minds  of  many.  Dairymen's  League  held  at  Chesterfleld,   ^ultry  are  cut  down  at  the  Syracuse         o,^    Orchards     872 

Tnanftwtfvrs  Ia\A  Off — In  explanation  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the   public  market,  in  anticipation  of  better         Shipped  to   England    878 

of  tJe  t^^^    of  "17   inspLtors   in    wholesale   price   of    milk    would   be   no   f^.^^^^      j,„^i',    ^„d    springs    bring    18  Timel^^Wit^  ^t^ePfrom    mice.    Hairy 

the  Division  of  Zoology  it  is  stated  that   lower  than  5 J  cents  per  quart.  ^^g^  ^livg,  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^1^,   ^ 878 

the  appropriation    had    been    used    up       prizes    for    Show.— The    annual    con-       j^^^^  q^j^  p^^  t^r  Cattle.— Large  VegeUble..  Fre.h  v..  Canned    87a 

prior   to    the    advent    of    Prof.    J.    A.   vention   of    the    New    Jersey    Horticul-   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^g^  pai<j  to  farmers  for  loss  Honsehold 

Sanders,   the    present    chief.      The    im-  tiiral  Society  to  be  held  in  Burlington,   ^^    tuberculous    cows    at    only    nominal    ^"^^J^f.^^^^i-;--- 879 

preesion   is    given    that    the    inspectors   December  12,  13  and  14  gives  promise    ^^^^^     Cortland  County,  which  ranks   ^""  '<"  ^i'   ,t«ck' 

wiU  be  restored   when  the  time   comes  ^f   being   the    largest   the    society    has  ^^^^^   ^^^^   jq    the    state   as   a    dairy  ^j,,.       ^^^  pfeiXg 874 

and  that  work   will   not   be  interfered    ever    held.      Arrangements    have    been   g^unty,  has  received  $9,034  during  the  po-it™ 

with.    Just  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of   n^^de  to   hold   the    business   and  enter-   pr^gent  State  administration  for  cattie    ^^^    j,,^^^  romaj    ^^^ 

th^  division  has  never  been  announced,  tainment  of  the   convention  in  Birchs     slaughtered   by  order    of   the   state   on  »♦»«;•  i.«tt«r. 

The  inspection    of    orchards   is    to    be   opera  House  while  the  fruit  show  will   j^^g^ynt;  of  disease;    tuberculosis  being  _•  i^nmn 

considerably  reduced  until  the  weather  ^  staged  in  the  old  armory.     A  splen-   ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  named  in  each  case.     An   ^^wSfng     "id     .torage.     Dairy     In- 
imroroves.  did  list  of  prizes  has  been  prepared,  do   itemized  list  of  those  who  received  pay-         .pection,    OfTioehoider.    and    politic 

Farmers'    Insurance.    —  It   is  likely  classes  having  been   made  for  BurUng-   njgj^t  with  the  amounts  paid  each  shows         May    abolish    commiMion.    Inap^tors 

that  within  the  next  month  or  so  steps  ton   County   farmers  exclusively.     Sev-   ^^^  j^j^y  ^f  t-he   men  are  recognized   jj«w  Jerwy  No^.-^  

will  be  taken  to  form  mutual  accident   g^al  hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes  and   ^^g^g  in  dairy  cattle.  ice  .torage.  Sweet  potato  pricw.  Po- 

tod  liabiUty  insurance  companies  among  an  even  larger  amount  in   commercial       p„y,v,_.„   Demonstration.— A  cabbage         *»*«   planting   coat..    Dairymen   meet. 

fanners  of  the  state  upon  the  lines  0?  p^^es  are  otered  for  stal^  wide  com-   ^^"^^^"^^^^^  ^^  held  October  27  on   New^'k  K'..- 

mutual    life    and    fire    insurance    com-  petition. — ^L.  ^^      taxm   of    Reed    Bros.,    of   Cortland         Milk     new..     Cornell     reserve     park. 

panics  operating   in   rural   districts,   it County      The   various   tests   were   con-         School    •«P«r^°'.«"^«°»"    *|;p'"^*  J.^?; 

being  the  opinion  of  the  grange  com-  S^S^by  Prof.  Wilkinson,  of  ComeU.         ZT'oo^    turkeys.'' ^tlle  'd^l^ag^ 

mittees  meeting  here  that  snch  organl-  NFW   YORK   LETTER  Tt  was  a  CTcat  surprise  to  the  men  at-         payments.  Cabbage  demonstration  ...871 

Ution,  could  be   of  help   to  peop  e  in  I^IC-W    1  v^m_  ^^^^.^^  ^^K  ^^^^^^tration  to  see  heavy   ^-or^chard'Wluvenation    888 

agricultural    pursuits.      The    <^ommittee-  News —The  Wick's  Investigat-    heading  cabbage  under  this  year's  un-    Maryland   Week   Show    .'. 878 

men,  who  had  carefully  canvassed  the       Milk  iNews.     ^!^.\y''?.\^'.^        favorable  conditions.     The   cabbage   in    Pennsylvania   Day   at   State   College    ...878 

fituation  in  regard  to^the  law  exempt-  1"? -r^fTn::;"  :re;'Yo\k  Sfv"  ^n  l^'wimis'experimental  plots  was'cut    PennsyUanla  ^  Product    Show^ 88. 

'      "  "         '         •    ^:.  .-  i-v. *  ^   ^.^   Preacher"     {Seri»l)880 

Vaterlnary 

.,       ,  _.,„..«»     Vnf    that    in    employ   «i   mo  v«iuiii..»,i,co    ..-«    .._ .«    „-.     .   ,j    j       'au^,*  *—     impure  blood.  Acid  urine,  Chronic  manga, 

the  law  was  not  general,  but  that   |»        i»  J                                  ^      several  what  the  same  soil  pelded  without  fer-        "^eep  milker.   Difficult  churning.  Oow- 
tinTuJfrt  lnV°thr'Lploy^  wrksVe^iU  up  the  books  and  ac-  tiW.  was  ascerti.(ned  and  tabulated.         pox.  Impaction  of  bowel. m 
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PennsytVania  Farmer 
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OLD  APPLE  ORCHARDS 


''eels 
^Good  and 
^Protects  You 

from  Winter's  blasts'' 

W'HEN*'gettmgup"col^ 
winter  mornings,  or  whenl 
going  out  into  zero   weather,' 
that's  whenthc  wonderful  warmthl 
of  the  scienUfic  VELLASTIC) 
underwear  is  most  appreciated. 

^feLLAST/c 

UNDERWEAR 

The  velvety  fleece  is  warm  and 
luxurious  to  the  body  and  baffles  i 
the  cold.  The  elastic  ribbed  outer 
fabric  gives  glove-like  fit  and  case  J 
of  movement.  VELLASTIC  ' 
comes  out  of  the  wash  like  new. 
Men,  Women,  Children 

Look  for  the  VELLASTIC   label  — J 
L'nion  Suits  and  separate   earmentf* 
50c  up.    Write  for  Bodyeard  book- 
let No.  24 
Utie»     CviC^ifS  350 
KnittM*^^. — ^  5  v"^ 


111  many  farm  and  some  commercial 
orchards  'there  are  apple  trees  which 
have  paaaed  *he  periods  of  youth  and 
maturity  and  have  entered  the  last 
stage  of  life.  In  compliauce  with  a 
universal  and  a  self-enforcing  law  their 
advancing  age  is  marked  by  a  gradu- 
al, but  an  increasingly  rapid,  decline  in 
vigor  and  productiveness.  The  or- 
chards of  which  they  form  a  part  are 
failin.g  year  by  year.  If  left  .to  them- 
selves .they  will  go  from  bud  to  worse 
until  they  become  unsightly  and  un- 
profitable. 

Orchards  of  this  kind  should  be  'ex- 
amined promptly,  tree  by  tree,  and 
thedir  present  eooidition  and  promise  for 
the  future  shooild  be  carefully  noted. 
Trees  that  are  decid'edly  weak,  and 
those  that  are  badly  diseased,  ahould 
be  cut  before  another  spring.  If  they 
aTe  allowed  to  remain  those  that  are 
weak  will  co-ntinue  to  deeline  and  those 
that  are  diseased  will  not  only  grow 
worse  but  they  will  be  a  menace  to  all 
of  the  trees  itn  their  vicinity.  IJnlass 
it  is  the  only  representative  of  a  fav- 


prolific  variety.  On  a  smaller  scale 
pruning  will  be  needed  every  year  and 
spraying  at  least  tliree  times  a  year 
will  also    be   required. 

It  38  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
course  of  treatment  will  restore  the 
vigor  of  youth  but  if  the  method  which 
I  have  outlined  is  carefully  followed  it 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress 'of  decline  and  to  defer  for  a 
while  the  time  when,  like  all  other 
things  of  its  kind,  the  orchard  will 
perish.  It  certainly  is  worth  trying. 
It  costs  so  little  that  if  it  fails  the 
Joss  will  be  small.  If  it  succeeds  it 
will  bring  a  marked  gain  which  will 
begin  soon  and  will  continue  for  sev- 
eral  years. — Elliot. 


FRESH  VERSUS  CANNED 
VEGETABLES 


At  the  laist  convention  of  the  Vege- 
table Gnrowers'  Association  of  America, 
held  in  Chicago,  H.  W.  Selby,  a  truck 
grower  and  wholesaler  of  vegetables 
in  Philadelphia,  said: 

"The  cauners  have  the  'hotels  so  tied 
up  that  we  can 't  sell  them  f res»h  vege- 
tables. All  'thru  the  season  when  the 
market  is  full  of  vegetaiblcs  the  botele 
are  feeding  their  guests  out  of  cans. 
The  same  thing  is  coming  to  be  very 
largely    true    of    the    housewife.      She 


Test  Shells  Now 
3  Shells  Free 

If  your  shells  fail,  your  hunt 
is  spoiled. 

Test  your  shells  beforehand 
and  know  that  they  are  the  best 
you  can  get.     Particularly,  test 

©JtBLACK  SHELLS 
SmokdcM  «na  BUck  Po«rd«» 

We  will  send  you  an  order  on  your 
amtnunition  dealer  for  three  free  Black 
Shells  and  also  a  complete  booklet  of 
test  directions.  All  you  do  is  to  write 
your  name  and  address  and  that  of  your 
ammunition  dealer  on  the  margin  of 
this  advertisement,  tear  it  out  and  send 
it  to  us. 
UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2569  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  York  City 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Okttle  or  Horee  hide.  Calf.  Dog;,  Deer 
oranyklndof  akin  with  Imlr  or  fur  i.n 
W*  tan  and  llnlah  tham  rlglit  |  iukWu 
tkem  Into  ooaUi  (for  men  and  women), 
robei. rugrs  or  grloves  when  ordered. 

Yourfur  goods  will  cost  you  legs  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Qui 
lllualralad  catalog  e\\ea  a  lot  of  i'> 
formation  which  every  BtocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  tuU 
valuable  l>ook  except  upon  request. 

Ittellahawto  talce  olT  and  care  for 
hides;  hoviMd  when  w«  pay  Iha  Iralghl 
bath  wava  |  about  our  safe  dyotntr  pro- 
oeaa  which  Is  a  tremendous  advantagre 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horaa 
hidaa  and  calf  aklna  i  about  the  for 
eoodn  and  irame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  UR 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  FrIsUn  For  Comvany. 
<  S71  Lyell  Ave..  Bodiester.  N.  V. 


ATTRACTIVE  GRAPE  ARBOR  ON  LEXINGTON  STOCK  FARM.  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 
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MMLTHlSCOW^NfiW 

'5      1  understand  (despite  War's  I 
.  I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  « 
I  contract  for  miles  of'^°**^^"'-  ■ 
■  I  wire  steel   fencing. 


contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 
wire steel  fencing.  So  send 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 


So  send  I 
•  new  taiaiuK  iifc\w"^es  Start-  . 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  • 

J  Name ' 

Address .' 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  -  Order  House  of  the  East 
*    607  Walden  Ave..     BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Contractors  to  tke  Government  I 

TAPESi 

FOR    TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST   COLORS 
Twine*.  Canvas.  Flais 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

2»12  MarketfiStreet.  Philadelphia 


MMdflf  RS!"*^ 


lOFlNG 


5.  ••The  Beat" 

S  Atl  vour  deaUT  or  wriu  M  for 

—  free     booklet     anA     $amples. 

=  C.  S.  CSARRETT  *.80N  CORP.   Phlla 
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orite  vari'ety  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  allowing  a  very  feeble  tree  to  re- 
madn  vi  a-n  orchard.  Even  then  it 
ah'Oluid  be  retained  only  until  fruit 
of  the  same  kind  can  be  secured  from 
a  new  tree,  <xr  by  grafting  a  vigorous 
tre>e  that  is  now  in  the  orchard  with 
scions  from  one  that  is  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive. 

In  the  case  of  trees  which  are  de- 
clining but  are  not  very  far  gone  the 
ooiblook  is  more  hopeful.  As  far  as 
I>ermaneint  results  are  concerned  their 
poasibilities  are  not  «o  great  as  those 
of  yoaing  trees  but  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  expect  that  woJl  directed  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  and  develop  them 
will  bring  a  marked  improvement  in 
their   appearance    and    productiveness. 

To    effect    this    improvement    in    the 
quickest    and     easiest     way     attention 
must   be   given   both    to   the   land    and 
the  trees.     The  former  sihould  be  made 
to    produce   cover   crops   to    serve    as   a 
mulch  in  the  summer  and  to  be  plowed 
iinde/  for  pl*nt  food  and  improvememt 
of    the    mechanical    condition    of    the 
soil  in  the  spring.     Every  year  a  high 
grade    fertilizer   ahould    be    applied    at 
the  rate  of  at  least  twenty  pounds  per 
tree  and  if  the  land  is  not  very  fertile 
this     should .  be     supplemented     by     a 
moderate  quantity  of  yard  manure  well 
lonee    in     each     three     or     four     years. 
The      trees     should      be     well,     but 
not      excessively,      pruned      early      in 
tJhe   winter.     In  nvany   cases  it  will  be 
best  to  do  this  work  in  a  manner  which 
will  cause  the  forming  of  a  new  head. 
And  in  some  instances  it  will  be  wise 
in    comiectnon     with    the    pruning,    to 


Fine  Grindinq 


The  Letz  ia  the  mill  that  grinds  all  ^ 
.^«:.,oT«<ifnrnirAcrons-even  oat  hulls- hne  ■ 
M  flour  in  one  grinding.   Ear  corn,  snapped 
corn,  oata,  wheat  screenings,  alfalfa,  clover, 
anything.  Make  your  own  appetizinKfcrain 
and  forage  feeds  with  a 


=   C.  S.  GARRETT  A^BUN^wKr.  ro.....  r-   =     .^^     connectnon     witn     tne    prunauK,     «-" 


wants  to  get  a  meal  in  ten  minutes. 
She  opens  a  can  of  peas,  a  can  of  to- 
matoes, a.nd  a  can  of  any  other  kind 
of  vegetable  she  may  happen  to  want, 
and  this  too  in  the  season  when  fresh 
vegetaWes  are  abimdant  and  can  be 
had  at  a  low  priee.  To  provide  for  all 
emergencies  she  keeps  her  shelves  full 
of  canned  vegetables.  The  canned 
goods  are  used  in  spite  of  the  fa.ct  that 
far  better  flavor  is  obtainable  in  the 
fresh  vegetables." 

This  is  a  ease  where  mere  conveni- 
ence    takes     precedence     over     quality 
and  low  price.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
fresh  green  peas  are  preferred  by  most 
people    to    canned    peas,    yet    even    the 
visitor    is    given    the    canned    peas    in 
place  of  the  fresh  ones.    It  would  seem 
that  the  only   way  to  insure  the  fresh 
vegetable  being  used  when  it  is  obtain- 
able ia  for  the   general   public  to  pro- 
test   against    being    fed    canned    goods 
when  fresih  ones  are  just  as  cheaply  ob- 
tainable. 

A  lady  .iust  returned  from  atte.Tidin;i; 
a  convention  in  an  IHinois  inland  city 
was    telling    me '  her    experience    i<n    a 
first-class  hotel  in   that   city.     iShe   de- 
sired to   take  a  lady    friend  to  dinner, 
80    She    selected    the    most    expensive 
hotel  in  the  city.     The  dinners  of  that 
hotel  were  in  price  above  the  ordinary, 
vimd    something    good    was    expected    in 
the  way  of  food.     The   menu   card   pro- 
mised well;  and  a  chicken  dinner  with 
several  kinds  of  vegetables  and  a  salad 
was  onlered.  But  it  proved  to  he  a  very 
poor    and    unsatisfactory    meal.      T-he 
chicken  was  fairly  good  but  very  email 
in     quantity.      It    cvidenitly    was    the 
theory  of  the  chef  that  the  large  nura- 


Letz  Grinder 

and  save  the  wa.ste.  One 
net  Letz  Plates  grinds  1000 
to3000  bushels.  Silent  run- 
ning, self-sharpeninft.  Tan 
days  free  trial.    Book  free. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO. 

23E'*t  St.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


for  independent  hollow-wir»  lighlio(  •»► 
temalor  homei.  ftoret,  etc.;  alio  coinpl* 
line  of  laiiMrin  mud  porUble  and  itrW 
l*nir>'     I  »<■  i'""inion  gMiJine. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

ari-  m>st  improved,  iimpleit  and  safest  01 
all.  Be»tandrheap«»tillnminatiim  '"><"'^ 
Sliedaclcur.soft.  bnpht.  white  light  of  hijj 
candle  pnwrr.  Kully  Ouaranteed.  HaoW 
demonstration  outfit.  Our  Agency  Vrr 
podilinn  can n.. the  beat,  F^clinlve  lorrit.^rT- 

^^^^^^m^m    HXW  n"lck  for  Catalog  and  Termt. 
A,kroa  Gaa  Lamp  Co..  626  S.  Hlfth  St.,  Akroa.O 


STAR  POWER  GRWDERS 

Sturdily  built,  long  lastint, 
economical.  Save  time, 
toll  and  feed.  A  full  line 
for  your  requircmenii 
Slock  Kain  eready  oc 
ground  feed.  Illustrated  cat 
alog  for  a  post  card. 

STAR  MFG.  CO. 

MH  DtMl  >l-  "■"  Liiin«IM.I' 


Durable.  Powerftil.  Reliable,  Ibjl 
■ive.  Built  to  last:  to  do  WJI 
tieavy  work.  Use*  Cheapest  F»l 
Pul)  ^  to  H  horse-power  more  OJI 
rat«d.  a  mbfthm  Trial.  Kmmy  ^•^*-  "SI 
m  to  22  H-P  Eaay  to  atart.  No  Cranklag.  ""■ 
battariea.  10  Yaar  Ouaranta*.  Most  P~«^'<»' *r|,| 
erar  bollt.  Enirlne  book  free.  A  Postal  bring*  »l 
*  TMK  OTTAWA  KIAflUFACTUKIMO  CO^  I 
tflOt  KiNC  Straat.  OTTAWA,  IIA«»^| 


SHIP  Y15UR  -^ 

RAW  FURS 

To  BEN  CORN,  ^'^,?rtc*r' 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
Will  pay  5  percent  additional  for  shlpmentl 
of    $25  and  o»er.  


SKUNK 


_ MU>I 

>„.»_..  raw   fura.    p'rloil 
free.    M.  J.  JBWETT  A  SONS,  „| 
RKDWOOD,  N.  T.     -     DBFT.U| 


We  pay  top  or  1  oe*  for   Skunk 
Muskrat  and  all 


of   vegetable   side    dishes   compen-    peciaJly  abundant.     Full  directions  for 
-a;ted    ior    ^^^    cutting    fihort    of    the    the  use  of  poisons  aa-e  given  in  Farm 
hicken   poo-tion.     But   the    salads    and    era'    Bulletin    670,    obtaiinable    on    re- 
te«etable«  were  out  of  cans,  except  the    quest   from    the    Secretary   of    Agricnl- 
^j^hes  and  lettuce  leavea  in  the  sal-    ture,  Washington,   D.   C.     TJie   method 
'^ds  and  the  two  ladies  discarded  them    involving  sweet  potatoes   as  a  bait   is 
dietrust.     They    went    away    with   a   probably  the  safest  and  is  at  least  as 
<^l)ad  taste  in  the   mouth",  and  dt  ia    eflfective    as    amy    of    the    others.      If 
certain  that  they  will  not  help  adver-   these    snggestioois   are    carried    out    no 
tise  that  hotel.     It  is  truly  astonishing   coatings  should  be  needed.     If  one  is 
that   hotel    managers,  and    hotel    chefs    desired,  however,  I  would   prefer  con- 
imagine  that  their  guests  cannot  tell  the    oentrated  limoisulphur,  wi/thomt  any  di- 
difference    between    fresh    and    canned  lution,   and    with    wihich   lime  or   aedi- 
e*^\\\Q%.  ment  may  be  mixed,  if  desired,  at  the 

^  This  directly  affects  tlie  farmer  and    rate  of  6  or  8  pounds  to  50  gallons, 
truck  grower,  who  are  more  ioiterested  -Hairy  Eoot  on  Apples 

in  selling  fresh  vegetables  than  in  the  "I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  about 
aaJe  of  canned  vegetables  by  the  can-  400  trees,  4  years  old.  Some  of  them 
neriee.  There  is  no  desire  to  depre-  look  well  and  have  made  good  growth 
cate  the  use  of  canned  vegetables.  It  this  season,  have  dark  green  leaves  and 
ia  very  desirable  that  tbe  surplus  of  dark  trunks.  Many  others  seem  on  the 
the  farms  be  saved  from  spoiling  by  decline,  having  yellow  trunks  and 
canning   or   preserving;    but   the   fresh   limbs. 

vegetables    will    always    be    preferable       "All  these  trees  have  what  I  believe 

for  human  food.  *  m    'hairy     root*,    some     are     enlarged 

There  is  no  doubt  thaA  the  oompeti-   a*  base  o<f  trunk  and  have  so  little  root 

tion  between  eanmed   and   fresh    vege-   system  that  they  oan  easily  be  pulled 

tables  is  to  become  more  acute  rather  «P-     These  roots   (hairy)    are  near  the 

tham    disappear.      Up    to    the    present  surface  in  bunehes  and  I  am  enclosing 

time,  the   fresh    vegetable   has  had  to   you  a  sample  of  them.     Are  they  real 

cOTipete  principally  with   the  products   'hairy    roots! '      Is    there    any    way    I 

o«    the    canneries.      But    the    oanning   c^n  control  this  trouble!     Will  cutting 

and   the    preserving    of    vegetables    is  off  this  hairy  root,  spring  and  fall,  do 

now  being  taught  in  many  rural  locali-    good!"  W.  M.  H.,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

ties    and    wiW    ultimately    be    taught        Several  of  the  roots  sent  show  typi- 

everywhere.     Our  rural  schools  are  be-   eal    cases   of  the   so-called   hairy    root 

coming  centers  for  information  on  can-   disease.    This  is  o<ne  pha/se  of  the  crown 

ning.    The  time  is  not  far  distant  when    gall  disease  and  is  duo  to  certain  forms 

the  surplus  that  now  goes  to  waste  in  of  bacteria.     The  general  effect  of  this 

millions  of  gardens  will   be  M^anned   or     disease    lis    ratiher    variable,    in    some 

preserved.      Millions    of    gardens    also   cases  the  trees  showing  little  or  no  ill 

will    be    enlarged    for   the    purpose    of   effect  from  it,  while  in  others  they  be- 

producing  more  produce  to  be  canned,    come  dwarfed  and  seriously  injured. 

Much  of  this  will  come  onto  the  mar-       It    is    douUful    whether    cutting   off 

ket  to  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  liv-    the  tufts  of  hairy  roots  will  be  of  any 

iag,  and,    at   the    same  time,    compete   service.     It  sometimes  seems  to  be  ad- 

with  the  fresh  vegetable.  vantageous  to  remove  the  definite   tu- 

The    marketing    of    fresh    vegetables   mora    or    galls    from   the   bases   of   the 

will  have  to  be  systematized,  probably    trees,    especially    an    the    case    of    the 

aJong    co-operati^    lines.      They    will   peach,   but   uTiless  the  tree  is  able    to 

have   to    be    delivered    in    unitfl    small   overcome  the  attack  to  a  considerable 

enough  to   make  their   use   economical,   ex-tent  itself  and   make  a   fair  growth, 

.-    3    ...ix\.     ,.^^^rsA    -^.^f^r^nVAoB     \\rM\  ^\f  .foT>  and  roots,  it  is  verv  prob- 

Otherwise,  the  fiirtxire  competition  will  able  that  the  best  policy  is  simply  to 
prove  eve^  more  serious  than  at  pres-  pull  the  trees  oxit,  keep  the  soil  well 
ent.— 'Henry  F.  Thurston.  stirred  for  about  one  season,  and  then 

replant  with  other  healthy  trees. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 

Protecting  Trees  from  Mice 

"Last  winter  in  our  orchards  of  some 
four  thousand  apple  trees  from  three 
to  five  years  old  we  suffered  serious 
loss  from  mice  injury  both  among  trees 
mulched  and   cultivated. 

"Will  you  please  advise  me  what 
to  use  for  protectors,  what  podsons  may 
be  used  and  how,  and  also  what  to 
use  as  coatings  on 'the  trees  and  how 
best  to  apply  them!  Any  advice  re- 
garding this  matter  will  be  very  grate- 
fully received."  —  L.  M.  S.,  Susque- 
hana  Co.,  Pa. 

The  most  effective  methods  of  pro- 
tection against  mice  are  as  follows: 

First.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  all 
vegetation  immediately  around  the 
trees  for  a  space  of  at  least  one  foot 
from  the  tree. 

Second.  Use  a  galvanized  wire 
screen  or  some  similar  mechanical  pro- 
tector. The  screens  that  we  use  are 
18  inches  square,  are  made  of  No.  21 
galvanized  wire  and  have  about  two 
meshea  to  the  inch.  Such  screens  with 
eelvago  along  one  side  can  be  bought 
for  six  or  seven  cents  when  ordered  in 
considerable   quantities. 

Third.  Mound  the  soil  up  slightly 
around  the  base  of  the  rscreena  and 
in  no  case  should  the  mulch  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  ajrainst  the  screen  for 
any  con.siderable   period. 

Poisons  may  also  be  used  to  excel- 
lent advantage,  wher*  mice  become  ©a- 


APPLES  ALL  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 


By  the  proper  select io«n  of  varieties 
its  ia  possible  for  the  farmer  to  have 
apples  the  year  'round.  I  have  kept 
the  Ben  Davis  in  my  cellar  until  past 
the  middle  of  October  and  they  were 
just  as  perfect  and  fair  as  when  put 
in  almost  one  year  before  and  this 
too  without  any  special  effort  on  our 
part  —  just  ordinary  care.  My  earliest 
apple  is  the  Red  Astrachaai,  closely 
folWowed  by  Telofsky,  Primate,  Yel- 
low Transparent  and  a  number  of  oth- 
er varietie-a,  Ben  Davis  completing  the 
cycle  until  apples  come  again.  I  do 
not  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
Ben  Davis,  but  it  certainly  \\M  keep- 
ing qualities,  which  make  it  desirable 
because  of  lenigthening  out  the  sea- 
son. There  is  an  apple  of  considerable 
better  quality,  which  with  me,  some 
seasons  at  least,  keeps  fully  as  well. 
It  is  the  Hoovor. — Y.  H.  Dow,  N.  Y. 


APPLES   SHIPPED   TO   ENGLAND 


The  Tonoloway  Orchard  Company 
and  Edmund  P.  Cohill,  fruit  growers  of 
Western  Maryland,  finished  picking, 
October  24,  the  largest  crop  of  apples 
their  orchards  have  produced.  Two 
hundred  men  picked  the  40,000  barrels 
of  apples  which  arc  all  sold,  the  price 
received  briug  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel. 
Manchester,  Eng»land,  will  get  10,000 
barrels;  Iowa,  5,000;  Louisiana,  5,000 
and  5,000  will  go  to  Connecticut;  250 
cars  were  used  to  convey  the  apples. 
— 'Mary  lander. 


International    Harvester 
Wagons  — ^Weber — Columbus 

WHEN  your  old  wagon  is  just  about  gone 
and  you're  thinking  of  buying  a  new  one, 
sit  down  and  do  a  little  figuring.  What  kind  of  service 
has  that  wagon  given  you  ?  How  many  delays  have 
you  had  because  of  accident  and  breakdowns.?  Could 
you  always  get  repairs  easily?  How  long  has  it  lasted?  You 
have  to  add  all  unnecessary  expense  to  the  pnce  you  paid  at 
first,  to  find  out  what  your  wagon  really  cost  you. 

When  you  have  these  figures  you  will  see  at  once  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  a  Columbu.  or  Weber  wagon.  They  give  you 
steady  service,  with  no  delays.  You  can  get  repairs  any  day 
you  need  them.  The  folding  endgate  and  link  end  rods  make 
them  easy  to  load  and  unload.  The  fifth  wheel— an  exclusive 
feature  on  these  wagons— adds  years  to  their  life. 

When  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  new  wagon  and  want  the  one 
that  costs  the  least  per  year  of  service,  drop  us  a  line.  We  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  dealer  and 
give  you  information  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy 
one  of  the  best  wagons  you  ever  owned. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  , »  <*    a       ^ 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion      Deerin|      McCormick      MUwankee      Otbone      Piano 


It  is  NO  TROUBLE  to  Ask  for 

WARNER'S 

FOR  ACID  SOILS 

Bulletin  132  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  speaks  of  LIME 
as  "almost  a  UNIVERSAL  NEED  on  the  Soils  of  this  state." 
Careful  survey  of  the  different  soil  series  shows  that  at  least 
92  PER  CENT  of  all  Pennsylvania  soils  are  certainly  bene- 
fitted by  a  systematic  application  of  lime. 

BUT  THE  SOILS  CAN'T  SPEAK 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,    WUmlimion,  Dd.,      FhOaddpUa,  Pc. 


.  Every  year  hnodrail*  more  far- 
mers buy  huBkerfl.  aH  tbey  find  the 
moot  economical,  efficient  way  to  save  all  the 
•oiiM  of  •  com  crop  is  to  husk  the  ears  and  make 
fodder  of  leaves  and  atalks.  Appleton  waa  the  firat 
■ncceaafal  busker.  Appletons  made  years  ago  are 
(tlvlnKtoodserylcetoday.  Few  parts.extraatropB. 
me»D  long  life,  few  repalra  and  sure  deptiuiabyl%tv. 
GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 
than  any  hasker  of  equal  Hl7.e.  Appleton  busks  cleanest, 
sheila  leastfbas  most  efficient  comeaTer.  Cuts  or  shreds 
leaves  and  stalka  while  husking  ears.  Fodder  value 
saved  from  email  acreage  pays  Its  cost.  Eaalest.  aafest 
to  operate.  Works  in  all  conditions  of  com. 
n  ««  I  D  f  describes  4  sizes  for  englnesot 
Free  Hosk^  DOOK:  4  b  p.  and  ap.  write  for  It  now. 


SusKerai7(# 
>hredde] 


AppUtoo  Mfa.Co., 
6138  FaraoStrMt. 


BataTbJft 


-^s-.^-^     ,  --   Use  NATCO  Drain  TUe— Last  Forever 

r  fW^    Farm  drainage  need*  durable  tlia.    Our  drain  tile  are  made  o( 

'"^'^  best  Ohio  clay,  Ihoronghly  bMrd  burvacL  Don't  have  to  dig  "era  no 
to  be  replaced  every  (ew  yeara.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE   SILO,    Natco    Building    Tile    and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

NntiooiU  Fire  Proofing  Companr  -  1116    Fulton  Building.  Pittaburgh.  P» 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


Atk  ywir  tfMtar.    Wrif  ter  Ir- lieoMat.    YOBW  CMtMICAl 


I 


i! 


10-^74 


Pennsptvania  Farmer 


It  Is  natural  for  a  hoe  to  wallow.  Provide 
■  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  firrounds.  to 
which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dtp  and  Dulnfectant 
occasionally.  The  hosrs  will  constantly 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  troush;  while  the  DIP ''"I  ^'» 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP 
will  destroy  the  arerms  of  disease  anatno 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 

Dr.  Hess 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gaOons  solution 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dippinsr:  it  is  a  guar- 
anteed remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short. 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  dis- 
infectintf  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bottles,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 


Livestock 


KILLING  AND  DRESSING  HOGS  ON 
THE  FARM 


1  gallon 
can  $1.00 

Smaller  pkfs. 
as  low  as  2Sc 

Except  In  far 

West  and 

Caoada 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chasfsr 

Does  not  ipun,  color  or  bllater. 
M«ke(  itock  comfortable. 

DR.  HESS  A  q.ARK 

Ashland.  OlOo 


FARMERS 


The  most  favorable  season  for  slaugh- 
tflriug  and  curing  poork  on  the  farm  is 
in  the  eairly  weeks  of  the  winter.  The 
te<rmer  is  in  a  position  to  have  the  best 
Itoid  moat  abundant  supply  of  fresh  meats 
for  his  table.  Wien  at  was  necessary  to 
kill  and  cure  pracytioally  all  of  the  meat 
used  during  the  year  on  the  farm,  and 
making  "home-cured"  ihaims,  baoon, 
sausage  and  other  delicacies,  hog  kill- 
ing time  was  one  of  the  big  events  of 
the  year. 

Proper  Age  ito  Kill. — The  age  of  the 
•hog  to  ibe  slau^Mered  is  also  an  impor- 
taait  factor.  Meat  from  old  hogs  is  gen- 
erally tough.  Meat  from  too  young 
hogs  lacks  flavor  amd  substance,  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  water  present.  To 
make  the  best  of  an  old  hog,  poor  in 
flesh,  one  must  fatten  the  hog  rapidly. 
Hogs,  however,  may  be  slaughtered  at 
any  age  after  two  months.  Better  pork 
comes  from  animals  six  to  ten  months 
old. 

Care  Before  Slaughtering. — ^Hogs  tiiat 
are  intended  for  slaughter  should  re- 
main unfed  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
kiiling.  This  is  done  to  rid  the  system 
of  food  and  to  facilitate  blooding.     If 


Buy  TOO  r  LUe  Insuranee  from  the  Company  that  | 
la  ownod  and  controlled  by  Farmers  and  Orangera-  | 
That  toendoraed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Orange.  | 
Wrltoforpartlcularaand  we  will  send  you  tree  oi  I 
charge  a  copy  of  our  Orange  Album.  I 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Companv  I 
T.O.Young.  Pwa.     Home  OB  toe.  Syracuse  J*.  Y.  ■ 


Closing  Out 

Our  JERSEY  REDS 

Entire  herd  of  pigs,  fine  2-y«ar-oId  sows  and  an 
•zoeptlonal  herd  boar.       Attractive  prices  for 

Sood  stook.     Don't  overlook  thla  U  you  want 
argalns.     Write  at  once  to 
INGLESIDE  FARMS,    SchuylHlil  Haven,  Pa. 


OLLINS'JERSEY  REPS 

the  best 


Cost  leas  at  birth— because    r 
of  larger  Utters.  Fatten  more  '^ 
quickly,  and  on  cheaper  feed. 
Get  our  new  book  on  these  pro- 
lific, profitable  piga. 


'b?!,! 


•ealdin^  should  be  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  By  the  time  it  is  put  into 
the  barrel  it  will  be  about  the  right 
tempoNiture  (185  degrees).  Testing  with 
a  thermometer  will  give  best  results.  A 
small  handful  of  soft  soap,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lye  OT  a  small  shovelful  of 
ashes,  added  to  each  30  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, will  aid  in  the  scald. 

While  ibeing  scalded  the  hog  should 
be  kept  moving  in  the  water.     The  hog 
should     be     removed     occasionally     to 
"try"  the  hair.     As  soon  as  the  hair 
and  scurf  slip  easily  from  the  skin  the 
scalding  is  complete.    Always  scald  the 
hind  end  flrfft,  so  if  over-scalding  occurs 
the  ihaiT  is  more  easily  removed  from 
that  part  of  the  carcass  than  it  is  from 
the  head.    Remove  the  hair  and  scurf  on 
the  legs  and  feet  at  once,  twisting  them 
in     both     hands.     Remove     the     dew- 
claws  at  the  same  time.     Then  Tenftove 
all  the  heir  and  scurf  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.     Cut  the  skin  on  the  side  of 
the  tendons  below  the  back  to  expose 
the  tendons  so  a  gambrel  stick  may  be 
inserted.     Hang  the  hogs  up  by  means 
of  the  gambrel  stick  and  wash  the  car- 
cass with  warm  water.    Bhave  over  any 
unfinished  patches  and  then   wash  the 
entire  carcass  with  cold  water. 

RemK>ving  the  Viscera. — AJteir  the 
hog  is  hung  up  and  thoroly  scraped  and 
cleaned,  the  next  step  is  to  remove  the 
viscera.  Firsrt,  cut  thru  the  midline, 
beginning  at  the  top,  cutting  down  to 
the  head.     Next,  loosen  the  rectum  by 


''               w        -.■■'•■■                                Vi\-":- 

r  f«/    -75!cs.in, 

1;o?"ifr:rr^    9  months. 


Spot  Farm  loisteinf  %M 

A  aOD  of  Pontlac  Komdyke 
wtth  30  lb.  dam  A  25  of  his 
daught«ra:7-Shotoulo  heifer 
calveef  ISeachespreaa  paki 
In  lota  o(  5.  60  high  grade 
lielfnrs  1  u>  3  year*  old  t36 
to  %lb  each.  20  reglatered 
heifers  0  months  to  1  year 
old  J 1 00  each  Registered 
cows,  belters  and  bu  lia.  blgb 
arade  cows,  large  stock  on 
hand,  oome  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C  REAOAN.   Till.  N.T. 


7-SHol8t«in  heifer ealveallO  to  Slfi 

Bzpreai  paid  in  iota  of  6.    Now  Is 

the  Ideal  time  to  atart  them  and 

have  them  ready   tor  grass  next 

spring,  a  10  wk.old  heifer  calf  from 

Maple  Lawn  Farm,    recently  coo- 

.stgned  direct  to  the    County    Fair 

'grounds  at  Potutown,  Pa.,  was  a 

blue  ribbon  winuer.    Have    others 

equally  as  good  A  can  please  you 

Bargains  in  reg  Istered  belters  and 

bulla,  all  aces.     Write  your  wants 

MAi>LK  LAWM  FARM.    C.  W 

Eltla.  Jr..  CorttiMd.  N.  Y 


STONE  AND  CONCRETE .  BARN  YARD  WALL  BUILT  WITH  FARM  HELP. 


Farmer  Wantedw^VSSJoJi^ 

Oatryman.  itrletly  aober  and  honest.    Referenoe  requir- 
ed.   AlBO  board  eitra  hetp.  „       ._^_^ 
B.K.  BRBAOY,      Howard  *  Huntingdon  Bta.  PtaDa. 

a  bulla  ready  for  service  and  bull 

calves  under  1  yr. old.  Johanna,  Posob 

— I 

ENVILLB,  DKL. 


Hoisteins    

and  De  Kol  strains.  Prioes  »30  to'  |7p 
BROOKDALE  FARM.  ORB 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    ^^  "^  ""  "^ 

EETWTN  B.  MAULB.  OOATE8VILLE.  PA. 


1>««teC*f«d    Holstein    and   Guernsey  .JbaOi  from 
JtVealvea  to  aervloeable  age. 
BONNYMBADS  FARMS. 


260  animals  In  the  berd. 
R.  D.  1.  Harrlabur«,Pa 


T  r*   \ ^    Both  aaiea.       mne  stoek  of  the 

Jersey  Calves     Sortw)tefl  i)«sic«ain  the 

WOrUl.rRET)  O.  W.  BtrWK.         ALLBWTOWN.   PA. 


A.^„V.:.u>  Tliill    Calrai  from  heMera   whose  i 

Ayrsuire  Dull   end  sire  are  a.  R.  stock. 

B.  TEMPLBTON  *  BON.  U1.8T^.B.  PA. 

n^^    r<. .«>.«. .an    bull  for  sale  3  montha  old  from 
Keg.  IjrUernsey     good  mllkhiR  stock:  $38 
FRANKLIN  PARMB. MENDHAM.  N.  J. 

17^_^«..  tr^»  CalA  Either  eolor,  bred  Xrsm 
Ferrets  for  tsale  workara.  write  for  prioea 
L.  T.  LFXIKY.  HOLMESVILLB  .OHIO. 


AAAA  T7A«.A»a  They  hustle  ratt  and  rabbtte. 
SOOO  IVerretS  prioaUat  a  booklet  ntallod  tree. 
N.  K.  KMAPF  IIOOHBSTBR,  OHIO. 


much  food  is  leM  in  the  digestive  tract 
it  will  decompose  rapidly  after  slaugh- 
tering, generaiting  gases  which  are 
likely  to  taint  the  meat.  Plenty  of  wa- 
ter, however,  should  be  given  to  hogs, 
for  this  will  assist  in  cleaning  the  sys- 
tem of  food.  Never  chase  or  excite  the 
hogs  more  th<an  absolutely  necessary. 
Excitement  causes  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus heat.  Meat  of  excited  animals  will 
often  spoil  in  a  very  short  time.  Do 
not  bruise  a  hog  before  killing,  for  this 
causes  the  clotting  of  Wood  under  the 
skin,   which  disfigures  the    carcass. 

Killing  the  Hog. — Some  farmers  stun 
or  shoot  hogs  before  bleeding  them.  This 
is  not  necessary  unless  the  hog  is  too 
large  or  too  ferocious  to  handle.  Stun- 
ning is  a  better  method  to  follow  than 
shooting.  In  shooting  a  hog  the  bul- 
let lodges  in  some  part  of  the  carcass, 
making  that  part  undesirable  for  food. 
A  heavy  blow  with  an  axe  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  forehead,  just  above  the  eyes, 
is  sufficient  to  stun  the  hog.  Sticking 
ehouHd  be  done  with  am  eight-inch, 
straight-blade  knife  in  the  under  i>ot- 
tion  of  the  neck  just  in  front  of  the 
breast  bone.  The  knife  is  given  a  twist 
to  sever  the  blood  vessels  and  allow  the 
blood  to  flow. 

Scalding  and  Scraping. — On  the  farm 
a  barrel  is  the  most  convenient  recep- 
tacle to  use  for  scalding  hogs.  It 
should  be  set  at  a  45-d«gree  slant,  with 
the  open  end  against  the  table  or  plat- 
form of  the  proper  hight,  and  the  bot- 
tom securely  fastened.     The  water  for 


November  18,  IJia.      1      jj<,v«mb«r  18,  l*!'* 


Hmadguarttrm  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

Smlmctmd  Quality 

Bar  Z  Bratnd  Owl  Brand 

43  P*r  Ceat  Prstcia  41  Per  Cent  Proteis 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1  -  2  Per  Cent  Protein        3»  Psr  Cent  Proteis 

"Our  Brand  on  th*  Tag, 
Mmana  Quality  in  thm  Bag" 

F.  W.  Bit  ODE   &    CO. 

EttablUhed  187S 

Mtnpttii,  Tennei»«e.    Braacli  OHice,  Dinas,  Tem 

Pioaesri  in  Cotton  Seed  Mesl— It  ■•  Our  Specisllr 

Ws  Can  Qootc  You  to  Yoor  Station 


TANKAGE 

for 

HOGS 

owmmiiiHiK 

For  Prices  and  Feeding  Instruc- 
tions   Writs 

Ell  wood  Roberts  Co., 

Drexel  Bldg.,   Phil*.,  Pa. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

ITsllMl  frae  to  toy  UAltif^  1v 

th«  Amtbor        ^ 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  Ysrk 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  5?S5.."^ 

8arrlMiU>l«  B«»r»— Br«a  gUti  ^^  ,,^^ 

J.  OAKL  JBWBTT,  MMOa,  Mleh. 


RM.  P.  Chlnms,    BwksbirM,   G.   Wliltes.  tanis 
stvAu.  all  MM,iiutt«4l.  D«t  akin.    Brad  mws.  sar- 
viM  boars.  Tnnta  Book.  Conis  A  B«mI«  *m»-  Omdo 
Omtomt  Mires  and  Poultry . 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  OOOHIlANVILLa.  PA. 


O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at    Greenbraes 

txMt  type  of  proUnc.thrKty  stook ;  dasoendAnta  of  Colon- 
el L«e  (prtae  boar)  and  Wlldwood  Prinae  ($760.  koO 
tor  sale  at  very  reaaonable  prlosn.  Eastern  beadqaartan 
rorO.  I.O.  ttook.    Satlsfaot ion  guaranteed. 
UBBBKBRAES  farm,  Monroe,    New  York 


A  young  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  oustcBier  (or  UAOO 
•bown  by  btm  there  this  fall,  was  first  vrlaa  aad  eban>- 
ploa  sow.  Sarvlee  l>oars,  sows  and  pigs  rar  sale.  Tkablg 
bona,  bigjitter  kind.  ^     ^      ^.  „ 

H.  C.  A  H.B.  HARPENDINO.  Bos  «•.   Dondea.  N.T 

Registered  Berkshires  ^^(^^'^x  VSl 

ware  Co  Ilege)  In  good  working  shape,  also  saw .  Seyarml 
young  gilts  and  aboata,  9  wks.  old.  Attraatlva  prloeaMC- 
tlOeatelaeludad.      John  B.  Johns,       State  B«a4,  Dal. 


euttiag  around  on  each  sid«  and  pulling 
it  ouit  between  the  pelvic  bones.    Place 
the  kndfe  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  inserting   the 
fingers    where    the    opening    has    been 
made  and  with  the  ri^bt  hand  force  the 
knife  down  to  the  breast  bone.     In  this 
way  the  fingers  will  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion  to  the  intestines  and  a  guide   to 
making  the  cut.    After  the  opening  hafi 
been  made,  remove  the  fat  which  sur- 
rounds the  stomaeh.     Then  remove  the 
intestines  and  stomach,  cutting  the  gul- 
let as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  up  far  enough. 
Loosen  the  tongue  by  cutting  on  each 
aide  of  it  jnat  inaide  of  the  jaw  bone 
and  paUing  it  out  with  a  jerk  upward. 
Then  cut  thru  the  breast  bone,  begin- 
ning at  the  front  end  and  cutting  up- 
ward slightly  to  one  aide.    Now  remove 
the  plu«k,   including   the    heart,  lungs, 
aeeophagua    and    windpipe,    by    cutting 
the  membrane  which  divide*  the  thorac- 
ic and  abdominal  cavities,  cutting  just 
between   the   light    and   dark  ares^  of 
the    diaphragm.      Cut   down    along   the 
back  bone,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  pull 
out  the  entire  pluck,  together  with  the 
tongue.     liooaen  the  !ftaf  fat  from  the 
abdominal  wall,  allowing  it   to  remain 
attached  to  the  caroaas  at  the  ham  end. 
Open  the  jaw  and  insert  a  piece  of  corn 
cob  or  small  block  to  allow  free  drain- 
age; then  waah  mit   all  blood  and  for- 
eign   material    with     cold    "water    and 
sponge  out  the   carcass  with  a   coarse 
cloth.     In  hot  weather  the  back  bone 
should  ibe  aplit  to  facilitate  cooling. — 
F. 


Reg.  Prolific  Poland  China.  ^5*^ ".IZ; 

triad  sows,  from  best  strains  of  big  type  kreedlng. 

R.  a.  LYlJk'  R.  No.l,  CADIZrOHIO 

!?.«.«  Golx»    8  grade  O.  I.  C.  8  wks.  eld  pigs  at  t3ea 
ror  oaie    or  $20  tor  lot.    Satlstaotlon  and  safe  de- 


I  iTery  guaranteed.      _„_.„.. 
BNTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM. 


TROY,  PA. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  ^S^HJ^. 

Price  pair  not  akin.  tSO.,  May  farrow.  Priaa  pair  $40. 
Guar,  aatisfaetlon.  Jay  MUum.R.  D.  1 .  Byeamora  Ohio. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldaat  breeder  In  the 
state.  Pcdig  reed 

stoak  tor  sale. 
Wilmington.  Ohlo.Seo.  D. 


Chttter  Whittt  Jb  S.  I.  C't.  IKT  «f4^ 

don  and  sate  daUvery  guaranteed.  ENTBRPntBE 
DAIRY  Farm.  Jot>n  L.  Van  Horn.    Prap..  Troy.  Pa. 

niim/>a  Ch*!**  spring  boars.  Booking  or« era  Mw 
Lf  UrOCS  i,r«d  giiu.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  akl%.  Pad^ 
graastunlabed:  write  I.D.Jaakaon.R.D.10  Vaa  Wart.O 

R<kr1rahir«>a  *'"  Spealal  Prtoa,  8,  10  A  12  wwiks  oM 

OerKSnireS  OukeotSuaaue  strain. 

■1U88BX  BERKBBIRB  FARM.  Dagsbora.  Dal. 

Of    C^   Q^i^na  Special  otter  on  boars,  fllta  A  pla 
.  *•  v^»  »J"*"~     Am  going  to  stove  and  must  saD. 
WILL  H.  TOPE.  CARROLLTON.  OHIO 


Large  Berkshire  Swine  P^iT^nll^''^ 

HOME  FARM,  CENTER  VALLEY,  PA. 


R_-    f\    J    C*     ■'•I*    P*K*  *>oi^  July  38,  1016. 
-eg.  KJ.  1.  V/.    oood  strong  Individuals. 
qflDRI  VIEW  FARM  Mt.  Betbal,  Pa 

O  I   C     I!!£!t.?*'""^**^  "***  '***''  ***  ■uv** 

nRUBAKE'R  bR^  **  R?2.   MIFFLINTOWN.  PA- 


OT    C*    OK*  ■i'*''  ^y  ^^^^  lb  Jo*  6333.  trom  good 
•  A.  \j.    aowa.  4  SOW!  Harrowed  47  ptga  In  Ang.  17 
'■Mb.         O.  K.  OAB8EL.  R.  D  l^anbejr.  Pa. 


CHB8TBR  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

AU  acaa.    Rag  Mated  free.   Jmay  kulta. 
J.  A.  BOAK,  ftouU  4,       NEWOASTlIb.    PA. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  f2itiSl*gui 

teed  or  no  pay.    W.  8.  JOHNSON.       Berwick,  P< 

Bellevue  FarmI>iroc8B^'!?J3S'/p'S>Sl 

Apr.  to  Aug.   Walter  T.  Wood,  CoatearlUe,  R.D.,Pa. 

Registered  Berkshires  "i^Ta^'i^'eS! 

low  prioe.  W.  J.  MoCONNELL,    OXFORD,  PA. 


Reg. 


R.  8.  GOOD, 


TtorlrairAQ     Choice  piss  8-12  wks.   old  SO. 
ijcrivsircs    gjch.    RoRlstry  free. 

PKACH  BOTTOM,  PA. 


Berkshires  "E.5'^rNt"B'",!«mE. 

COATEavlLLE,   PA 


gMytoPoa 

Around 

From 

Job  to. 


Same 
Cnglna 
Ussd  on 
■ladar 


4H.P-1901bS. 


The  4  H.  P.  Cuahman  Handy  Truck  to 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work  Enarlno  weitrhs  only  190  Iba.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  875  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  houaehold 
jobs  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hungr  on  rear  of  bind« 
durinB  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wot 
weather  it  Baves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  fanners  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  placM  insteadof 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttto  QovwiMO, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old* 
style  heavy-weights.  Engrine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  ^ 
844  N.  21st  Straat  Unooln,  NabraakB 


8 H.P-  320  lbs. 


Two         igA  ^^       Friction 

PulUy 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 

The  Voice  of  the  People 

We  propose  to  reserve  thU  department  for  the  use  o',??'  readeri  to 
discuss  all  problems  and  matters  of  general  interest.  Write  your  views 
and  comments  brifly  on  any  question  of  social,  eoononijo  or  educational 
importance  and  thus  share  them  with  others  It  will  be  necessary  to 
limit  such  articles  to  200  or  800  words.  Publication  of  an  article  in  this 
department    does    not    iiKnily    editorial   endorsoment. 

j::::.;::;;;::;:;::r;:;::;:;:;::=;::::;;:r.;::::;:;:::::       -""»"""' — m.-m.-...-.««»j 


ll-«Tf 


CORN  EXHIBITION  ATTBACT8 
OBOW& 


vrm' 


Scientific  ^^^^^ 
Compounding  Pays 

350  Bushels  of  Potatoes  to  tbe  Acre. 
3  Tons  of  Hay  to  tbe  Acre. 
40  Busheb  of  Wheat  to  the  Acre. 
90  Bushels  of  ( orn  to  the  Acre. 
75  Bushels  of  Oats  to  the  Acre, 
were  raised  by  Farmera  who  uaed 

HENNESY'S  BONE  BASE 

SCIENTIFIC  COMPOUNDED 

FERTILIZERS 

This  proves  ihat  SclentlOo  Compounding 
s(  Fertilisers  Pays  the  Farnier  who  usee 
them,  or  tbe  asent  who  sells  them  as  we 
iDid  10  times  more  FertU»»«r  In  1918  than 
we  did  In  1 01 5.  due  to  the  oxoellent  Oeld  re- 
(uiu.  and  every  active  lopal  tiKeoi  we  had 


b.*Maa«Af4     K  la    Ki.alr.. 


■  A#mul.1*r»ltl« 


It  lotereetcd  In  ratolna  a  Full  Crop  U  you 
are  a  Farmer,  or  increaslog  your  salea  tt  you 
are  an  Agent,  It  wlU  pay  you  to  write  us. 
Be  sure  and  addreas  the 

REAOINA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

J.P.  Hennaay    Free.  JR.  Tyson  V.P.*  Treaa. 
2S  Nerth  Cth  Street,     Reading,  Pa. 


A  number  of  farmerB  gathered  on  the 
farm  of  John  8.  Cray,  at  Dilt  'b  Corner, 
near  Lambertvilie,  N.  J.,  to  hear  a  dia- 
cussion  of  the  product  'a  merits  by  Prof. 
G-rantham,  of  the  Delaware  State  Agri- 
culture   College.      Twenty-aix    verietiea 
of  seed  were  planted  under  conditions 
ai9  nearly  alike  as  possible,  in  the  same 
field,  and  it  was  these  specimens  that 
were   considered.     The    men,  who   lur- 
nisbed   the  »eed  and  the   quantitiefl  it 
produced  iper  acre,  in  shelled  com,  wore : 
.7.  S.  Gray,  white,  67i  bushels;   Samuel 
Niece,    white,    6»;    W,    R.    Stevenson, 
white,   68   4-5;    Percy  W.  Bush,   white, 
61  1-5;  S.  R.  Bodine,  wbite,  48  6-5;  John 
R.    Pauit,    white,    46;    Mahlom    Corson, 
rough   yellow,    36   1-5;    smooth    yellow, 
38    4-5;    white,    52i;    Jottin    Sylvester, 
white,     53};     Mrs.    Catherine     Merrill, 
white,  46;  S.  E.  Skinner,  white,  43  3-5; 
Mrs.    F.    J.    Eppele,    two    lota,    white, 
42  2-5  and  47  1-5;  Phillip  K^ffitz,  53;  C. 
B.  Oa«e,  white,  50  4-J^;  from  Belvidere, 
47};  Joseph  liawshe,  t^,  40};  John  E. 
Barber,  white,  45;  Boone  County  white, 
33  1-3;  Improved  Learning  yellow,  35}; 
Ribaam's  yellow  dent,  36;  100-day  white, 
46  4-5;   Paul  Hdcombe,  white,  48  3-5; 
Judson  Rittenhouee,  white,  56   1-3;   H. 
Brueh,  yeMow,  37;  Oscar  Hand,  white, 
50.  iSamuel    Stone,   a   Delaware   Town- 
ship farmer,  said  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  growing  the  improved  Learn- 
ing,  it   being  jeasy   to   break   the    ears 
direct  from  the  stalk  and  throw  them 
into  the   wagon,   aaving  several   hand- 
lings.— ^L. 

OITT  MEN  ON  THE  FABM 


'Quick,  Easy  Sawing < 

Most  crooked  and  tapering  logs  easily  and  Instantly 
allgoed  Witt]  saw  without  sawyer  leaving  levers — 
any  rate  of  feeding  — power  set  does  the  heavy 
work — oD  the  Job  Inajlfly — these  are  a  few  of  the 
naoy  points  you'll  appreciate  In  your 

Ireland  Portable  Sawmill 

At  the  head  of  Ita  olaas.  Many  recent  Improve- 
meota.  Steel  track  easily  and  quickly  set  up.  lllgb 
grade,  anti  friction  bearings,  adjustable  for  wear. 
E«p«ctally  strotiR  husk  and  heavy  gear.  Handiest. 
Ilv«  licet  carrlaxea. 

Eaalest  of  aU  mills  to  operate.  Numerous  testl- 
fflOQlala  from  sawyers  of  wide  experience.  Write 
today  tor  Interesting  convincing  printed  matter. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &   FOUNDRY  CO.- 1 
n StataSt..  Norwich.  N.Y.  -•  ■ 

Mm  MfsTt.  of  Wood  Saving 
Machine*,  Drat  Sate*. 
Houu 


HAY 


hip   To  The  Old  RaUahIa  Hoaaa 
DanM  McCaffrey**  Sens  C*. 
U3»  Wahiik  BMfr.  Ptttitank.  H, 


To  Grange  Secretaries 


If  you  do  DOt  have  a  wall  clock 
in  your  Grange  Hall  we  have  a 
proposition  that  will  interest  you. 

Every  one  appreciates  having  a 
reliable  time  piece  on  the  walls  of 
their  public  meeting  place  whether 
it  be  Church,  Grange  Hall.or  Schpol 
House.  We  can  furnish  you  with 
a  suitable  clock  for  this  purpose 
without  a  single  penny  of  expense 
to  your  treasury  and  only  a  very 
little  of  your  time  is  required  to 
obtain  it. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  full  par- 
ticulars to  those  who  are  interested. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  Si  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4Hmilini*M«IIHtllfHlHWHIMWMI 
IIIMIMHIHIIIIinllMDIWIIII ■! 


For  upwards  of  two  decades  there 
has  been  constantly  growing  interest 
in  rural  and  farm  life  among  city  peo- 
ple. The  back-to-the-farm  movement 
grew  out  of  flowery  magazine  articles 
written  mostly  by  those  who  know  but 
little  of  real  farm  conditions  and  real 
farming.  The  au*x>mobile  has  been  an- 
other factor  in  the  movement  as  are  also 
hig'h  city  rents,  high  cost  of  the  ne- 
cessities and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  two  main  causes,  the  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  the  automobiles,  bring  two  far 
separated  classes  of  back-to-the-'lamdeTS. 
Those  who  become  enthused  with  coun- 
try life  by  touring  the  country  in  their 
autoa  are  usually  people  of  more  or  less 
means.  When  they  decide  that  they  want 
to  own  a  farm  and  lead  a  country  life 
they  can  select  what  *ntits  their  fancy, 
pay  for  it,  and  also  pay  for  their  equip- 
ment and  not  suffer  for  want  of  ready 
cash.  In  the  language  of  the  humorist, 
they  are  agriculturists,  making  their 
money  in  the  city  and  spending  it  on 
the  farm,  while  the  farmer  makes  his 
money  on  the  farm  and  spends  it  in 
town. 

Some  people  contend  that  this  class 
of  city  farmers  is  to  be  encouraged  in 
any  community.  Prom  the  viewpoint 
of  spending  money  in  a  loc/al  communi- 
ty this  is  commendable,  but  where  sev- 
eral such  city  farmers  locate  in  a  lo- 
cality they  soon  hurt  real  agricultural 
endeavor.  First,  they  know  nothing 
about  country  salaries,  hence  hire  all 
available  help  at  advanced  wages.  Sec- 
ond, these  laborers  soon  learn  that  their 
employers  know  little  or  nothing  about 
farm  work  or  manaigement,  and  they 
do  not  hurt  themselves  in  keeping  up 
their  work.  These  hired  men  gather 
where  other  farm  help  congregates; 
they  diflcuas  this  question  and  •oon  all 


farm  labor  in  the  neighborhood  is  ready 
for  considerable  more  pay  with  less 
work. 

In  from  two  to  three  years  the  city 
man's  back-to-tihe-land  fever  has  sub- 
sided, and  if  he  can,  he  sells  out.  He 
has  had  ihis  lesson  and  has  paid  his 
tuition.  But  altho  every  city  man 
leaves  the  neighborhood,  he  leaves  be- 
hind that  restlessness  among  farm  labor 
that  the  real  farmer  cannot  overcome. 
Hence,  as  a  whole,  his  stay  has  not  im- 
proved agriculture  except  that  it  may 
have  kept  values  fairly  high;  but  that 
is  a  drawback  rather  than  a  gain,  to 
the  man  who  does  not  selL  It  costs  him 
more  to  run  his  farm,  and  taxes  are 
higher  because  of  higher  valuations. 

The  other  type  of  city  man  who  be- 
comes imbued  with  the  farm  fever  and 
thinks  he  wamts  to  be  a  farmer  is  to 
be   pitied.     This   type   rarely  has   any 
capital,  not  more  than  a  few  hundred, 
or  possibly  a  thousand,  doUars.  He  reads 
magazine    articles.      Poultry    literature 
is  very   fascinating   to  him.     He   goes 
out  thru  the  country  and  sees  the  berry 
fields  laden  with  fruit.     The  peach,  ap- 
ple   and    pear   trees    are    bending    and 
groaning  under  their  loads.     The  great 
hay  and  grain  fields  captivate  him.  He 
thinks  surely  this  is  the  ideal  life;  he 
muat,  he  will,  have  a  farm.    Then  thm 
hook  or  crook  he  gets  one,  moves  onto 
it,  and  what  then?    He  usually  move# 
on  in  the  dormant  «eason.    There  i«  no 
luscious    fruit   to    inspire    him.      He    is 
confronted   with  hard,   cold  facts,   and 
does  not  know  where  to  begin  or  how 
to  begin.    He  has  but  little  ready  ca«h, 
is  heavily  in  debt  and  minus  practical 
knowledge.     Could  a  situation  be  more 
deplorable? 

Am  i  too  pessimistic  in  the  paiutlug 
of  this  picture?     I  think  not.     It  has 
been  presented  from  real  every  day  life; 
something    that    has    happened    and    is 
happening  every  season  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
success,  or  even  partial  success.     I  can 
see  from  where  I  am  writing  four  farms, 
two  occupied  by  men  who  have  means 
earned  elsewhere  (agriculturist)  and  the 
other  two  by  people  who  can  ill  afford 
the  loss  they  are  certain  to  face  sooner 
or  later.    I  have  in  mind  a  young  man 
who  is  over  anxious  to  secure  a  farm 
and  try  his  luck  at  farming.     He  says 
he  can  not  always  work  for  wages  for 
some  one  else.    And  yet  this  man  knows 
practically  nothing  about  farming.     He 
has  had  a  short  course  in  agriculture, 
but  can   not  do  anything  practical  on 
the  farm.     Now  I  want  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  are  anxious  to 
try  their  hand  at  farming,  even  tho  they 
have  had  either  a  short  or  long  course 
in  agriculture,  that  farming  in  any  of 
its   varied   branches   is   an    art    and    a 
science  that  can  not  be  learned  wholly 
from  books  or  lectures.    It  Is  a  business 
wherein  the  hand  must  be  trained  and 
guided   by  a   well-trained   brain.     The 
minscles,  too,  must  be  trained  to  stand 
the    strain   that   must   surely    come    to 
them.     No  man  ever  succeeded  at  this 
business  swinging  in  the  shade  of  the 
"old  apple  tree." 

The  man  who  thinks  farming  is  a 
business  that  anyone  can  follow  and  be 
a  success  at.  Is  a  grand  failure  himself. 
It  is  a  business  that  requires  a  broader 
knowledge  than  either  medicine,  law  or 
theology.  The  farmer  has  more  to  con- 
tend with;  he  must  be  botanist,  ento- 
mologist, ornithologist  and  many  other 
"gists".  "Crops  grow  while  you  sleep! " 
Yes,  so  do  weeds,  insects  and  crop  dis- 
eases.—C.   C.   Huliftrt,   Moumouifch    Co., 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 

World's  rmm 

Best    m^":- 

Roofing 


'■Rtm"  Mutiit 
Cluster  ShtngU* 


Send  at  onoa  for  World's  Great- 
est Roofing  Book.  We  quote 
Itock -Bottom  Prices  and  pay  th« 
f  ralsht  on^Booflng.  SidinB  C^- 
ing.etc.  Evarytaog  the  biggest , 
values  for  the  money  aver  offarad. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles  I 

outlasU  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  I 
painting,  no  repairs.    ••••j."J*» 
rust-proof.    Guaranteed  I l«ht- 
nlnc-preef.     Can  be  laid  over 
old  ahlngles  if  desired. 

Edwards  Galvanized  MeUl 
Shingles,  Booflng.  Siding,  Ceil- 
ing, or  flnUh  is  extra  heavy  galv- 
anized by 

Our  Exclusive 
Tlshtcot*  Process 

by  which  sides  and  edges  are  as 
heavily  galvanixed  as  body  of 
sheet .  No  weak  spots  anywhere. 
By  means  of  oor  Patent  Inter- 
locking Device  all  naUs  are  driven 
through  under  layer  of  metal  only 
—no  expoeore— no  leaks. 

Th«  QalvanlzlngTMt 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  tt  back  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  scales  of  galvan- 
izing win  flake  off.  APPly  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  %wfiWr 
you'U  find  no  Asking.  Edwards 
prodoeU  are  suporior-vet  seU 
for  less  than  other  materials. 


"SpanUh" 
AUtatnU 


KJu  uril3    f'atent 
■■GripX,ock" 


t    t^ 


Corrugaimd 


Brick  Siding 

FREE 

Roofing 

Book 

will  prove  to  yon  that 
wemakelowest  freight 
paid  prices.  Send  cou- 
pon for  Roofing  Sam- 
ples. Ask  for  copy  cf 
FREE  Book  Nft  11391 


The  Edwarii  IfTr 

CIIMtHJUfHMft.. 
Cinci— iW,  0. 


Book  Coupon 


for  Gsrage  Book  showing  r 

styles  and  sixes  of  Port-    J 

able.FlreDTOof.Metal^  .^^  KOWAWOS  MrO.  CO. 

?p"!S^M<Sl/ni4i-nMi  •*^«;ii,c'«:««.i  0. 

ever  made.^  please  wsnd  FREE  .•*n>P|«?- 
Send  for book^^  Freight  Paid  prices  snd  World  s 
-today.      >r        Greatest  RoofliDg  Book  No.     11391 

^    Name -i 

.^Addrsaa •**• 


^l;;mmtm  otamm  Com 

Don't  STOOutthroufirh  the  enow,  cold,  slush  orr 
nasty  weather  to  the  old  unhealthy,  unsani-J 
tary  open  privy.  Let  the  chil- 
dren.  ladies  or  the  old  folks  en* 
joy  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  a  warm,  clean,  odorless 
sanitary  indoor  closet. 


w 


OLVERIN 


Chtmloal  Toiltt 


ID  m  jvmr,  All*  wavvr.  vwrv^ 

pool.  E>ndorsed  by  health 
officials.  No  more  coughs, 
eolds,  himbago,  rheuma- 
tism or  neuralgia  caused 
by  nnneeaasary  exposure. 
No  more  big  doctor  bills. 
ESasy  to  install.  Costs  less 
than  a  cent  a  day  upkeep. 
Send  today  for  catalog  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  A 
postal  will  do 


OaU  tiMi  Pr«*wls  Cs..  •tOUalii  tt.,  iawsl— .  *!■>■ 


FURS 

Our  Specialty 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  sive 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Marlcet  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

/*'•  FREE-Wrif  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.    Dept.  66     New  Yorfc 


Farmer  Wanted  ig.  his  own  stook  and  impia- 

mants  for  1 30  aore  tarm  la  Booth  Eastern  New  Jersey, 
SO  acre  tillable,  rest  In  (rash  and  salt  meadow.  Will 
rent  Hrst  year  for  only  t39  to  order  to  gat  the  rlgkt 
man.  J08.  J  8TEDKM.  8.  W.  Comer  116th  St..  4 
Broadway,    New  York  City. 


HAY 


H     W.  0.  POWERS  t  Ca         Ml  W.  n  tU  NMt  T«rk  H 

Aara  tba  larnat  bandlenof  aomoslaaloa  hay  m 

In  greater  New  York :  U  roa  have  hay  to  dls-  ^ 

Y      poaa  of  aommunlaata  wHh  ttaam.  Y 

"•      HAY 


^ 


ICakayew  tfwn  Fartmaar  at  asall  eoal  wMI 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.    Bend  for  eatalogaa  SO 
WILSON  BROS.  Sols  MIrs.,  Easton.  P^ 
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Special  Feature  Articles  to  Come 

THE  long  winter  evenings  will  soon  be 
here.  It  is  then  that  the  farm  fani- 
ily  likes  to  get  the  chores  done  up  early,  stir 
up  the  heater  in  the  living  room,  shed  the 
heavy  shoes  and  work  clothes  and  settle 
down  with  books  and  papers  for  an  evening 
of  reading. 

What  Will  Your  Reading  Be? 

rr^HERE  isn't  much  time  to  read  on  the  busy  farm, 
1  so  it  must  be  well  selected.  It  should  be  bright, 
entertaining,  inspirational  and  instructive.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  all  of  these  qualities  m  your 
farm  paper.  To  supply  them  your  paper  must  be 
made  up  of  well-selected  articles  prepared  by  well- 

j    chosen  writers  who  are  recognized  as   authorities 

I    on  the  subjects  they  discuss. 

What  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Offers 

TT  is  our  aim  to  give  our  readers  the  best  in  timely,  practi- 
^  cal  and  authoritative  articles  especially  applicable  to  the 
field  in  which  our  circulation  is  purposely  restricted. 
Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  special  features  secured  for 
publication  during  the  coming  winter  months: 


The  Farm  Poultry  Flock 

I.    Making  a  Beginning 

By  HOWARD  MITMAN 


November  18,  191(J. 
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All  poultry  keepers  may  be  divided, 
like  Oaesar'a  Gaul,  into  three  parts:  Ist, 
those  who  make  the  h^ns  keep  them; 
2nd,  those  who  keep  the  hens;  and 
3rd,  those  btftwixt  and  between.  I  am 
not  much  interested  in  parts  two  and 
(three  except  to  note,  in  passing,  that  they 
comprise  a  goodly  majority  of  all  who 
keep  fowls.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  narrow 
margin  of  profit  to  disappoar  entirely 
that  relatively  few  make  a  respectable 
showing. 

Poul'try  keeping' is  above  all  a  farm 
business.  '  There    arc    so    many    things 
needed  tha-t  only  the  farm  affords  that 
it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  success 
under   other   conditions.      Some    of    the 
mo«t  ambitious  schemes  with  an  orna- 
mental city  office  force  at  one  end,  and 
a  piece   of  land   with  'buildings,   some 
birds,  ^nd    a  high    priced    manager    at 
the  other,  have  failed,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  bad  smell  behind.     I,  of  course, 
speak  only  of  the  so-called   "utility" 
side  of  poultry  keeping;  keeping  fowfs 
for   the  sake   of   their   eggs   and   meat. 
The  fancier's  job  is  beyond  my  ken,  but 
he  may  know  what  he  is  about. 


If,  for  any  reason,  your  farm  ia  no, 
hen-less,  and  you  feel  it  in  your  boaej 
that  you  have  in  you  the  making  of  | 
hen-man,  these   autumn   days  are  jtuj 
irigbt  for  making  a  beginning.    You  cm 
budld  or  adapt  quarters  for  them  ajj 
you  can  buy  fowls  from  your  neighborj 
it  miay  be,  or  in  the  market.    You  cjj 
even    go    farther    afield    and   get  yoo, 
stock  from  one  who  advertises  surplu 
stock  for  sale.     Many  poultry  keepea 
sell  birds  that  arc  in  their  third  summer 
for  meat;  you  can  buy  these  at  the  mts- 
ket  price,  and  if  they  were  ever  wortl 
having  they  will  pay  well  for  the  ij. 
vestment,      besides      furnishing     ideil 
breeders  for  the  next  season.    We  han 
fowls  now  in  their  fifth  season,  and  ti- 
tho    we    had   determined    to   sell  then 
they  are  giving  ns  so  many  high-pricei 
August  and  September  eggs  that  tliej 
have  again  been  reprieved.     These  ut 
the  birds  to  buy  if  you  would  make  n 
inexpensive  beginning  keeping  hem  for 
profit. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  figured  that  it 
pays  him  to  buy,  every  summer,  a  few 
hundred  hens;  to  feed  amd  houae  thea 


Lime  Deposits  in  Pennsylvania^ 
Preparation  and  AppUcation.— 
Bv  Dr.  William  Frear,  Vice  Direc^- 
tor  of  fennsyivajim  xiJi-i-t^.  »*"■ — 
Station. 

Orgaaiized  Marketing  for  Fanners. 
—By  John  MeLennon,  Secretary 
«nd  Manager  of  the  OnoAdaga  Al- 
falfa Growers'  Association,  Onon- 
daga Co.,  N.  Y. 

Importance  of  Sortimg,  Grading  and 
Packing  in  Successful  Marketing 
of  Apples.— By  Sheddooa  Funk,  Or- 
chard Specialist  in  Pennsylvania 
I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

Improving  the  Milk  Supply.— By  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Klein,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

lacterla  on  the  Farm— Harmful  and 
Helpful.— By    Dr.    J.    G.   Lipman, 
iire<rtor  of  the   New  Jersey    Ex- 
jrim-ent  Sitation. 

The  Dairy  Breeds. — A  series  of  ar- 
ticJes  discussing  characteristics, 
adaptability  and  f^erformance  of 
the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  By  Dr. 
Carl  W.  Gay,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Book  Keeping  Systems  for  Farmers. 
—By  Howard    W.   Selby. 

Maintenance  of  SoU  Fertility.— By 
John  H.  Voo-rh<?e8,  Moms  Co., 
N.  J. 

My  Experience  with  Lime. — Prize 
article  symposium  by  our  readers. 

House  Heattog  Systems  for  Farm 
Homes.  —  By  Prof.  Fessenden, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Ailments  Met  in  the  Dairy  Herd 
and  How  Handled.— By  Dr.  John 
N.  Rosenberger,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Books  That  Farmers  Should  Bead. — 
Symposium  compiled  by  Dean  B. 
L.  Watte,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 


The  Benting  Question. — Symposium 
"by  tenants  and  landlords. 

Belation  of  Father  and  Son  on  the 
farm. — By  R.  P.  Kester,  Aa»ucia.U- 
Editor  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

New  Problems  in  Potato  Growing.— 
By  Daniel  Dean,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

What  I  Do  for  Becreation. — Prize 
ajticle  symposium  by  out  farm 
wom«>n  ireaders. 

A  Bigger  Place  for  Hogs  on  Eastern 
Farms. — By  J.  Stuart  Groupe,  Ly- 
oomimg  Co.,   Pa. 

Lessons  in  BuildMg  Up  an  Orchard 
Business.— By  D.  H.  Watts,  Clear- 
field Co.,  Pa. 

The  Most  Needed  Thing  <m  My 
Famv— Why  Not  Installed. — Sym- 
posium by  our  readers. 

The  Most  Needed  Thing  in  Our 
Home — Why  Not  Installed. — Sym- 
posium by  our  farm  women  read- 
ers. 

Weed  Pests  and  What  They  Cost  Us. 
— By  J.  D.  Herr,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Lunches  for  Bural  Sphool  Children.— 
By  Emma  Conley,  Wisconsin  State 
Supervisoi*  of   Home    Economics. 

Humus — What,  Why  and  How. — By 

C.  C.  Hulsart,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Housing  The  Dairy  Herd. — By  Geo. 
G.  Bulkley,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Why  Our  Community  is  a  Good  (or 
Bad)   Place  to  Live  In.— Sympos 
ium  by  our  boy  and  girl  readers. 

Notable  Examples  of  Soil  Produc- 
tioo. — By  Prof.  FrankJin  Menges, 
York  Co.,  Pa. 

Most  Profitable  (or  Unprofitable) 
Thing  I  Did  Last  Year. — Sympos- 
ium by  6ele<'ted   fairmers. 

Visiting  Nurses  for  Bural  Communi- 
ties. — By  a  trained  specialist. 


A  FLOCK  OF  YOUNG  BARRED  ROCK  CAPONS. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  be  the  usual  installments  of  briftht, 
snaDPy  serial  stories  and  regular  department  matter  prepared  by  a  large 
Btaff  of  contributors  writing  on  department  subjecU  in  your  own  com- 
munity and  applicable  to  your  own  home  conditions.  A  J"™  PaP"  .«*" 
b«  of  ereatest  value  only  when  it  confines  its  eflorts  to  a  local  field,  publish- 
ing  discusBionH  of  local  questions  by  a  <»™P«te°' "\»ff  o^„'<^*>  ^C^^^^^ 
ThU  is  what  makes  Pennsylvania  Farmer  your  HOME  FARM  PAPER. 
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I  believe  we  all  take  up  poultry  cul- 
ture   hoping    for    extravagant    results. 
There  are  no  sinful  profits,  suxjh  as  plu- 
tocrats strive  for,  in  the  hen  business. 
If  you   long   for    more   than  a  touring 
car  or  two,  a  limousine  for  your  wife, 
and  a  Ford  for  each  of  your  daughters, 
you  must  take  up  some  easier  line,  such 
as  politics  or  burglary,  for  example.    It 
is  entirely   possible,  however,  to   have 
each  hen  in  your  flock  pay  you  one  dol- 
lar a  year;   and   when  your   eye  teeth 
are  all  cut  and  you  have  become  hen- 
wise   (tho  not  too  cock-sure)   you  will 
surprise  yourself  and  the  missus  by  do- 
ing better.     We  have  been  out  of  the 
dollar    class    for    some    time    now,    but 
have    not    yet    reached    the    two-dollar 
seats. 

There   is,   treally,   only   one    day    not 
suitable  for  ibeginning  the  hen  business, 
and   that   is    Sunday.     If    you   already 
have  a  flock  on  the  farm,  perhaps  such 
as    many    farms   are   afflicted    with,   of 
every  variety,  mixture,  shape,  size,  age, 
color  and   previous   condition  of  servi- 
tude,   I    would    advise    you    to    behead 
every  one  and  sell  it,  were  it  not  that 
I  know  you  will  not  take  the  advice 
ani  it  would  be  wasted.     But  it  really 
would  be  a  profitable  thing  to  do.     If 
you  desire  to  engage  in  the  business  as 
a  business  you  must  have  birds  you  may 
take  pride  in  and  not  merely  tolerate. 
Reasonably  pure  hens  of  one  of  the  well 
known  breeds  cost  no  more,  pound  for 
pound,  than  your  mixture  wlU  sell  for; 
you  can  make  a  beginning  with  these 
and   get  better  strains  as  your  knowl- 
edge   and    skill    warrant.      Pure    bred 
stock  with  half  breed   handling  is  not 
a  paying  proposition. 


CHEAP  POWERI 

PS^  J,..iaht  inKint!"  do  not  moon  ohoap 
^iVr  C- "K-t  »ny..no  trll  you.  It  wiH 
**  V^„  to  buy  tt  choop  priced  enKine  with 
«•"  '^,.  oBlJ  recommrncliilion.  I  know  thi« 
'"•i*  "^1^1  f^m  A  to>.-lve  done  all  th. 
'"'(l.imJSinB  hSJe  "t  WaU-rloo.  I've  foun. 
fh'.^lT^Kl»w  .p..d.d.  h.-»y  on- 
UwllloutlMtotherB  twoto  one:  that 

auallly   nnuo«  •>• 


that  l«ri 
■Ino*  w 


built   In   to    gel    Ihe 


Sallow  AY  engines 

lnmiN«»H    It  will  •hiiwyou  how 
,nil  why  I  lmlU(;iillow»»  M»»- 
l.-rpit^'d  KiiKini-"  IN  mt   own 
rAtrroKIKH  of   the  be»l  nm- 
l<Ti»l  rlnht   from  the  blub 
PKiN-ni  uf  the  MOST  UIIIXEO 
CN'iiNK    incaiONEM  bf   the 
hiich<-at  clBsa  mechlpiite  end 
workmen  end  eell   them  di- 
rect to  vou  for   L'SB  money 
r     then  dealere  end    iotibere   cen 
buy  eniiinei  of  e<liJ«l  horse  pow- 

^ —     er,   quelitv.  worltmanehip  end  nn- 

.  1.     Thta  book  on  enttaee  telle  you  why  I  cen  eirorJ  to  beck 

r  itedonery  or  porUbfe.  with  e 

$25,000  BANK    BOND 

.  .AA\HrM  to  the  repuUtlon  the  Cellowey  fectoriee  end  Inetl- 
t,"^  he.ebeen  yeer.  In  building.  Qellowey  eniclnee  er» 
£,n^rrlHr>"r  under  the  herd,.!  t«eU--to  kIv«  e  lifetime 

•5'"'lJXr.t  hard    trnlKh     jobe-YRAB  IN  AND  YKAH  OUT    ■«tl»- 

CJSirifhiev^w.^k  Thi.  bo<.k  fully  d..crlh,»  end  II  ji.- 
S^lTJow'r  ho'ie.-;    lillod  from    cover  to  cover   with   inetjruc 

««Towcr"test  on  your  farm  or  shop 

»I™nB.5  If  you  de.lre.  Our  enirlne.  muet  prove  to  you  in  your 
tS^l^,  you  to  bo  »"!..  j.idKi.  whither  or  not  ^^^ 
SSI  Ktuelly  do  everyUiinu  we  claim  for  them 

OCT  THIS  FRCK  book 

A.k  for  lhi»  book  toilay.  A  poetel  will  Bet  It, 
i'A  niw  before  the  edi-Jon Je  exheuat^In 
^TTi/inTl  will  eend  you  my  0«-pece  fell  book 
tf^TOl  of   "ttnaard    Qu.lfty  merchen- 
ffijf..neceailt)ee  for  every  farm  end  city 

Wm  O«llo»»«y.  P'«»-.   w*"-  <»""<» 
r«  Co.,  BOK   l!ir.  ,  Waterloo,  lowo 

KnKln"  Manufecturing  SpeclallaU. 


for  the  season;  to  gather  and  sell  thti 
eggs  until  they  stop  laying  the  follot 
ing   summer;    and    then  to    dispose 
them  at   the   market.     If   his  aeasooi 
loss  does  not  exceed  ten  percent  'he  m 
his  dollar  per  hen,  per  year.     He  ti>i 
avoids    all    hatching    and    rearing 
young  stock  to  renew  his  flock,  reall] 
perhaps,  the  moat  difficult  part,  and 
spared    much    expense    for    incubato 
brooders,  houses,  coops  and  yards 
the   needed  attention   to  the   wants 
the   chicks   during  the   rush   of   spr 
work.     I  have  not  verified  his  fig 
but  he  seems  to  make  it  go,  or  did,  whi 
last  I  spoke  t6  him  about  it.    Of  count 
flock   improvement  is  out  of  the  qn* 
tion  under  such  a  plan,  but  it  illustratt 
what  may  be  done. 

You  may  be  able  to  make  a  beginnii 
in  fall  by  buying  pullots  that  are 
to  be  ready  to  lay.     The  chances  ait 
however,  that  they  will  forget  or  n* 
lay   their   readiness    by   the    time   tli«! 
have  travelled  from  their  old  home 
youT  new  quarters;    and    the   eggs  y 
will  get  before  New  Year  may  bo  entc 
ed    under   the    head    of    "scattering' 
Evem  transferring  pullets   here  on  t 
farm  from  their  summer  quarters  to 
laying  houses   has  a   marked    effect 
their   laying.     Those    already   at   w 
stop  and  those  approaching  the  la 
age  mark  time.     Birds  have  a  rem*'' 
able    sense    of    locality.       Move    th« 
brooder  or  colony  house  a  few  feet  < 
rods  and  they  will  squat  on  the  btf 
ground   where  home  once  stood.     TM 
do  not  like  to  sever  homo  ties. 

If  you  prefer  to  buy  a  so-calli 
"(breeding  pen" — a  male  and  a  ft 
hens — 'and    from    these    builii    vp    y** 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

SeU. 
Heating 

Poultry 

Fountains 

and  Heaters 

Kcepe  weter  et  the 
nnht  temperature 
day  end  nisntin  the 
coldeet  weether  and 
»nulr.a  leca  then  e  quart  of  oil  fcweek.  Mede  of  Gelveniied 
s2Sl  A  loJ«  felt  we°teupplied.  Every  hen-Houaenewleone. 
R??.o1  1  Heater  end  2  Bellon  Autometic  Fountain  complete 
M^H  wJlli  for  cr,!iuler  K  and  t.-tlmon..l».  AB.nt.  w.nt^ 
e.  *. ».  FOROK  WOWKS.  SARANAC,  MICHIOAM 


PIERL1SS~1 
FEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  tJrlndB 
better  quality  feed  with 
leiis  power,  Krlnda  Rrcen 
car  corn,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  (urnlshtHl 
with  cast  plates.  -Sizes  . 
1  1-2  to  20  11.  P.  Write 
for  prlres  4  catalog. 
A  .M.  Delllngcr,    Lancaster.  Pa 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,"  Peed,  * 
table  meal  and  aHalta. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  jwweji- 28  "»?]«*• 

$8.80  to  wo:  wntM.  T"J*i- 
_  WriU  tot  catalog  and  far* 
(itMhlnery  bargain  book. 

THC  A.  W-  STRAUB  CO. 

■aal.  C17M-t7Mniker«  tt . .  PbMa4*lpkl« 
Oavl.  C«n»3-17»S  toM»e<  >.«,Cti<«ia 


( p  A  \V    Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  I 

I  S^rV  ▼▼  Liberal  AMortment 

FURS  '''""?„,%-r.°ti..*p'  ■"' 

WANTED  ,*i«\"^/'^°  *  ^° 
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'Dniim  nil  DlTC'*«tS(liKATS.MICI,nas:t. 
nUUUtl  UH  nil  I  9  Don't  Dl«ln  the  Houno. 
tJnbeatable  Bztermlnator.  Eridj  Pralri*  Dok*.  CW>phar», 
Qroonil  Hog*.  Chlpmunkn,  Weafinln.  piiulrrula,  Crowi. 
Btwka,  eto.  The  ReeoRrnlred  Standard  Kxttrminnlor 
•t  Dni(r&  Country  Stores.  Coonomy  Sliea  «5o.  60o. 
PmalllSc.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  ,S.  (toT't. 
KMiflh  an  Rata  Navar  Falia.   Rtftua  ALL.  SubjtUutas. 


We  have  active  demand  at  high  prices  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  oil  prodi:ce.    Oet  own  prices  and  keep  In 

touch  with  a  Rood  market. 

GIIBS  &  Bro..    S25  N.  Front  SI,.  rhUadelphia. 
Purebred    Cockerels 


,  8    C.  White    Leg 

-«.x,.„v-w  ^OCkerelS  homs.Barron  strain 
April  hatched  from  trap-nested  Btook,  J2.  each  Barred 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas.  large  and  vigorous,  12  50  ea. 

Orown on  range.  .,.,^   i.» 

OLENDALK.POULTRY  FARM.  DILL3BURO,  PA 


Eggs  Wanted 


Highest  prloea  paid 
br 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


for    freab 

op-    •■ *hlfe  or  brown  eggs:  no  opm- 

mlMJon.  Returns  made  Immod lately ;  Rfifefonoe:  Cha- 
tham and  Phoenix  National  Hanks.  KLAINWOOU 
FARMS,  Inc..        S.'^O  East  63rd  St.,    New  \ork   City. 

MH)    choice    yearling 

.    ...    --.  p, -.-        hens  »l  25  each.  10 

hens,  111.50,  25  hens.  »2,').  Cockerels,  13  each  Tom 
Barron  Strain,  direct,  heavy  layers.  Ivywood  Poultry 
Farm,       Box  71  A,        Avondale,        Chester  Co..  Pa. 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  tt"SoXy -n'^^ 

•««■.  Penna.  Poutoes  a  specialty.    Retuma  day  goods 

*2.»old.    Aak  lor  our  market  letter. 

8BLBY  PRODUCE  CO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICKS 

dlan  Runner  Dticks. 
ALDHAM  POULT  I 

Best  Prices  Paid 


100.— »55    per   500 
..„,land    White  Wyan 
PeklQ,  Rouen   and    In 


tl3  per    ...w.     ...—    --      - 
flUvor  Laoed  and    White  Wyan- 


.,  dottes 

Clan  Runner  Ducks.  S2  up.  „         ,     .„    „. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, R.. 30.  PhoenUvllle.Pa. 

Bend    us    your 

dresaed  poultry. 

oa  Ives,      fancy 

WM.    H.    COHEN  4  CO  . 

B.T.,  NEW     YORK    CITY. 


;».  for  tho  holidays. 


225'  w  A  a  ili  N  OTON 


ft'Rj^®""     ORR.SSED     POtILT 

PhiT?^'*  H.  B0N80R..      p,f,^i 
Phlladenhie.  Penna  "^" 


hlladejpjjj^^  Penna 


POtlLTRY    and    »GGS  to 

ng  Terminal  Market. 


flock,  it  is  best  to  do  it  now,  both  to  get 
tlie  agony  over  and  done  with  and  that 
you   may   note  the  performance  of  the 
birds  and  determine   whe-ther  they  arc 
really    worth    breeding    from.     Nat    all 
fowls  »oid   under   this   labef  are   up   to 
specifications,  by  any  moans.     Cases  are 
not    unknown    where    advertisers    have 
gone  into  the  market  and  bought  what 
they   could  get  'to  fill   orders   for   their 
' '  high  bred,  specially  mated,  gilt  edged 
fowls,  the  famous  SOO-ftgg  strain".    The 
only  oases  of  roup  we  hav-o  ever  seen 
in  our  flocks  came  from  a  dozen  males 
we   bought  a    few   years    ago;    two    of 
them  swelled  and  died  within  two  weeks 
of  their  arrival.  The  others  were  at  once 
quarantined,  and  all  were  found  infect- 
ed, and  we  had  considerable  difiiculty 
in  stamping  out  the   infection.     These 
and  like  experiences  make  us  chary  of 
buying  adult  birds   from  flocks  we  do 
not  know.    There  is  less  danger  in  buy- 
ng  chicks  or  eggs,  but  even  then   we 
are    far    from    immune.      With    almost 
1800  layers  the  risk  is  serious. 

Of  two  other  ways  of  making  a  be- 
giaining,    in    spring,    buying    eggs    for 
hatching  and  'buying  baby  chicks,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  preferable,  tho  we 
incline    toward   the   former.     In   either 
case  one  may  buy  infeotiou.s  diarrhoea. 
During   the    past   sea-s-on   we   both    sold 
chicks  of  our  own  hatching  and  ibought  I 
some   hatched    by   others,   to  antrodnce 
new  blowd.     Those  we  sold  near-by  did 
fairly    well;    those    committeed    to    the 
tender  mercies  of  the  express  companies 
gave   up   the   struggle  for  existence   in 
large    noimbers.      Of    one    hundred    and 
fifty  chicks  received  from  a  breeder  of 
national  reputation,  twenty-one  surviv- 
ed their  eighth  week.     The  new  blood 
purchased     has    therefore    become    ex- 
tremely thin.     On  the   other  hand,   we 
raised,    a    few    years   ago,    350    out    of 
400  received.    It  is  all  a  gamble. 

"Eggs  for  hatching,  shipped  by  ex 
presis,  sometimes  go  thru  safely;  at 
other  times  they  are  scrambled.  W.' 
had  one  report,  this  season,  of  23  broken 
out  of  a  possible  36.  TIow  the  IT 
escaped  puzzles  us.  It  must  have  uwa 
an  over-..sight  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
pressman.   I  sure  ho  will  do  better  next 

time. 

Whether   yon   buy   eggs    or    stock    it 
will  pay,'nnless  you  buy  on  a  very  small 
sc-ale,  to  visit  the  yards  of  the  breeder 
you  would  buy  from  and  see  for  your- 
self what  he  has  to  offer.     Any  poultry 
keeper  worth   considering  will  be  glad 
to  show  what  he  has  and  will  not  sell 
you  what  he  would  be  unwilling  to  buy 
from  another.     He  will  also  be  slow  in 
making   extraordinary  claims   and    pro- 
mises.   In  buying  poultry,  as  in  buying 
most   other  things,  the   rosier   tho   dis- 
course of  the  seller  the  larger  the  dis- 
count   the    wise    buyer    reckons.      Fine 
feathers  may  make  fine  bi-ds,  but  they 
do   not    necessarily   fill  the    egg  basket 
or  fatten  your  bank  account. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  plan  suggest- 
ed will  bo  probably  the  most  satisfac- 
tory   for    the    farmer  poultryman    with 
limited    cnpital.      Out    own    enterprise 
began  in  .iuat  that  way,  tho  we  had  been 
keej)ing    hens    in    limited    numbers    for 
many  years  previous.    The  birds  bought 
will  pay  for  feed  and  handling  if  well 
cared   for  and  you  will  have  the  stock 
for   rapid   increase   when    the   breeding 
«eas(yn    comes    round.      You,  will    also 
learn  many   things  at   small   cost,   will 
see    where    changes    that    will    be    real 
improvements  c-an  be  made  in  buildings 
and  fittings  to  accommodate  the  larger 
flock  you  will  expect  to  have  tho   fol- 
lowing  winter.     You   will  see  how  you 
can    arrange    feeding,    watering,    roost- 
ing and  nesting  devices  so  as  to  serve 
the    birds    better    and    economize    your 
own  time  and  eflFort  in  caring  for  them. 
In  short,  you  will  have  an  excellent  lit- 
tle   experiment    station    whose    reports 
will   be  worth   to   you   .nil   the  bnllotins 
you   can  beg,  buy,  steal   or  borrow. 


Write 
for  this  1 
new  Stove  ^^ 

Book 


Get  Money-Saving  Wholesale  Prioes 

e"thenewestde/«ns-.nustrated.n^^^^^^^^^ 

S  enameled  f  Plasher^backj*.  oven_door^^^^  ^^  ^^^^y. 

*^  heaters,  etc. 

saving  prices. 


asherbacks.ovendoor  fronts,  jncw  8iyi«  "":='""  "„„°'- 
Highest  QilaUty-dlrect  from  manufacturers  at  money- 


saving  prices.  ^^  ^ 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

...      _         ..        _      .    ..    ->^  .kiTwIthln  24  hours.    SO  d.iys' trial 


We  Pay  the  Freight  -"^S,*?'.?  J'*JJ?o*vi1^r- 


Bond  Guarantee. 


SO  d.-iys'  trial 
_^^  flOO.OOO   Bank 

MaTl  postal  or"ietter  today 

AakforCatalosNo.699 

Kalan,.z.o  Stow  Co.,  M««;^„  »«'i"S'??KKlr 

tell  UB  which  you  want. 


:^^\. 


A  Kamrtvazoe 

; ;       Direct  to  You 


HOOSiER 


stoves 
Ranges 
Heaters 


To  try  in  yoor  own  homa  80  day;  '"*••?"  ,2?k*S 
wher7yoVli,e.  Show  »?« '"*"'^^?'*H„^^5 
our  expand  if  TO"  *»  ~«  TaXWe^Tefflcient 
of  thouwnds  in  daily  UM.^rMCi^       beautifully 

heateri.  made  of  ,•>'*"  "™!'_Jrr,,-j  /„,  years  by 
flniaherf,  smooth  deBiOT.Buarantead  lor  years  oy 

our  Two  Million  DoUar  Bond. 

Sfer;^ntL7Jr;?n%r?rc"r4.'^^^^^ 

£?,^co«l  heatera  and  base  burners  to   select  from 

U2  .jTsr*  "^  srir.-««. 


uslag  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tile. 


Aerea  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  made  fen  lie 
iiHthnii  tile  we  are  also  manufacturers  of  HoUow  Brick  and  blocks. 
D^lera  In  siwer  Pipe.  Flue  Lli.lnB  and  Builders-  SupRltos.  Write  for 
ouTcftlloKue  ••  Benefltt  on  "/»'"««« "V^^H" J  Wf"^^^^^^^  „p^  „.„ 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc.,    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALIANT  .NEW  TOHK 


^  wx        S       \T^^wa  ■  nw%A       Increase  tfce  *al«e  of  yanr  ha* 

Farmers  Drain  Yonr  Land.  >  by      


RAW  FURS 


Sen«   For  Our    Price  List     „_,_,_., 

WE   PAY   HIGHEST   MARKET    PRICES. 
Remit  Same  Day  Shipment  »»  Received. 

Philip  Rnthanberg.       142  W.  25tli  St.,  N.  Y. 
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i^aVe  IVloncy  TuhlcHpa'on  ^ 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  due 
to  the  extremely  high  cost  of  white  paper  and 
other  increases  in  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
your  Home  Farm  Paper,  we  are  forced  to 
advance  our  subscription  rates  on  teb.  1st,  1.H7, 
to  75c  per  year. 

We  will  accept  subscriptions  until  February  1st 
next  both  new  and  renewal  at  the  following  rates?; 

5  years  $2.00     2  years  $1.00 
3     "         1.25     1      "  .50 

Regardless  of  when  your  subscription  expires 
it  will  pay  you  to  renew  now  for  a  long  term  and 
thus  protect  yourself  against  this  advance  for 
years  to  come.  Your  subscription  will  be  ex- 
tended for  the  full  period  of  time  ordered  from  the 
date   now  paid  to. 

r/iree  for  the  Price  of  Two 

Send  us  two  subscriptions  both  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  at  the  rates  quoted  above  and  we 
will  renew  your  own  free  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Someivbere  in  ibis  paper  you  will  find  a  subscription  order 
blank  for  ))our  convenience  in  forwarding  subscriptions  to  us. 
This  of  course  does  not  necessarily  indicate  tbaty)our  subscrip- 
tion  bas  expired.  See  tbe  label  on  first  page  of  this  paper  for 
this  information. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261-63  South  Third  Street.       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■■JIUI     *'! 
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Let  ^ur 

Pigs  Slip 
Throuj^TOurRngprs 

Don't  let  the  biggest  profits 
go  to  the  packer.  You  lose 
money  when  you  sell  hogs  on  the 
hoof  instead  of  as  country  lard 
and  sausage.  There  is  a  ready 
market  for  pork  products.    The 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press 

is  strong  and  durable. 
The  Patented  Corru- 
gated Spout    prevents 
all  air  from  entering 
sausage  casing.    Saus- 
age   stuffed  with  the 
"Enterprise"       Press 
looks  better,  keeps  lon- 
ger.  Cylinder  bor- 
ed true.  Broad  lips 
oQ  strainer,  makes 
bandlingeasywhen 
filled     with 
hot     crack- 
lings. 

and  ttjUi — 2  ttStuarti.  Jafarnidtr  tinrud 
4  guart  dxt,  Jafannsd,  Pric*    $7.00 

Sausage  meat  is  best  chopped  with  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-andl-Food  Chopper 

twcau»r   it   is  actually   cut,  not  maiuled,   toiti  or 
squeezed  dry   of  nourinhiiur  juice*.    The  "Enter- 
prite"  iourbladed.  rmzoi-edsed.  <~ 
•teel  knife  and  perfor- 
■t<^    plate  cut    like    n 
pair  ol  shears. 
This   chopper   can   Ix' 
used  in  the  kitchen  for 
makinc  dainty,    delici- 
ous  dishes   from    left- 
overs. 72iix»iandtljUi. 
Ht.  12  i,lftrtr,   oat  3 
funds  t*r   minut*.    Itfie*  $2.75    ' ff'-  22 
Ch»tpT,cult4p«undiftrmlnuu,vekm  $5. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Look  for  the  naiine"Eaterpru«" 

ValoabU  Book  for  Hoc  Raker* 

Send  for  "How  to  Make  Money 
with  Hr«s",  by  F.  D.  Cobum. 
former  Sec>  Kansas  Dept.  of 
Asriculture.  It  tells  you  how  to 
set  e  very  cent  of  profit  from  hon 
at  minimum  cost.  Pull  infor- 
mstion  ss  to  preparation  of  pork 

Rroducts.  Send  loc  in  stamps. 
lew  Cook  Book— 'The  Enter- 
prtsint  Housekeeper"  containing 
200  tested  recipes  and  household 
hints.    Sent  for4e  instami>s. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
D«p*rtB*Bt  g2  PHILADELPHIA 


L. 


November  18,  1916. 

salt,  )  teaspoon  nutmeg,  1  teaspoon  oia- 
iiamoii,  \  teaspoon  ginger.  Bake  in  one 
cruM  in  &  hot  oven  30  minutes.  Ju^t 
before  serving  add  whipped  cream  on 
top. 

Oatrot  Entrees  or  "Made  Disbes" 

Caarot    Tiimbales. — To    1    cup    boiled 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

The  Health-Giving  Carrot 

A  Number  of  Table  Uses 

The  wholeeome,  inexpensive  carrot  is  ing  day.  This  is  a  very  meritorious  mod- 
a  vegetable  bnt  half  appreciated  by  ern  time-aaving  method  with  many  ^;:;;;;;"^i'~;^i"l  cup  sweet' nuTkVl 
American  cooks.  French  and  German  vegetables  and  other  foods,  and  certain-  ^^^^^^  ^  tablespoon  molted  butter 
cooks  generally  mako  very  frequent  use  ly  it  works  well  to  serve  escalloped  car-  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^j,  ^,  paprika.  Pow 
of  it  as  an  article  of  human  food,  priz-  rots  the  day  after  creamed  carrote.  Into  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
ing  highly  its  delicacy  and  adaptabiUty.  an  earthen  baking  dish  scatter  a  layer  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  moderate 
As  its  wholesome,  digestible  qualities  of  diced  carrots  with  bits  of  butter,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  browned 
are  becoming  better  known,  every  season  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Next  add  a  'WJH 
adds  to  its  popularity  and  many  a  sani-^  layer  of  bread  crumbs  and  some  grated  _  '  j,  «,  -p  v  v^  K/vJI*^ 
itarium  and  health  rosort  make  daily  use  cheese,  another  lay«r  of  carrots,  then  one  Carrot  Souffle.-Bub  Hot  boUM  car- 
of  it  in  their  menus.  Its  tender,  deU-  of  crumbs  and  cheese.  Over  all  pour  rots  thru  a  sieve;  take  2  cups  of  this  add 
eately  flavored  texture,  aMractive  ap-  enough  cream  sauce  to  cover,  having  it  2  beaten  eggs  with  yolks  and  whites 
poarance,  and  its  adaptability  to  such  well  thinned  down  with  milk  for  the  beaten  separate  y,  and  1  tablespoon  fine- 
a  variety  of  methods  of  serving,  togeth-  bread  crumbs  help  to  thicken  it.  Bake  ^7  ^hoPPed  'P^^^-  ^^^  *^«  *««  ^^^^ 
er  with  its  long  season,  should  win  it  20  minutes  or  until  the  top  layer  of  last,  heapii^  Ughtly  in  a  glass  or  earth- 
frequent  use  in  the  year-round  dietary  crumbs,  which  should  have  been  rubbed  en  baking  dish,  and  bake  about  20  mm- 
oHhe  farm.  m  butter,  are  well  browned.                        ^^.  <"  '^^'^^  ^^-    Serve  immediately. 

Being  a  sweet-juiced  vegetable  it  is       Minced  Carrots.— These  are  fljie  when  ^^*  Carrot  to  Salads 

be#t  to  cook  it  in  a  small  amount  of  wa-  old  carrots  have  to  be  used.    Boil,  peel       The    cairrot   is   a    delightful    adjunct 

ter,  clo^ly.  covered,  to  retain  the  flavor,  and  chop  fine  1  pint  of  cairrots,  then  add   *«  aalads,   either  in  combination   with 

The  water  'it  is  boUed  in  should  never  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  the  same  of  other   vegetalbles,  or   alone,   heaped  on 

be  thro^m  away,  as  it  is  rich  in  mineral  melted  batter  and  salt  and  pepper  to   lettuce  leaves,  with  a  bit  of  any  desired 

salts,  and  of  delicate  flavor.    It  may  be  taste,  also  1  tablespoon  of  sugar.  salad    dressing   over   the    whole.     Care 

ueed  in  equal  parts  with  milk  in  making  .     -        j^-^^  should  be  taken  that  t*e  pieces  are  of 

cream  aaL,  aTd  is  a  welcome  addition       ^     ^*  °""*  *"  ^^^  ^^'  good  size  and  rather  midform  and  dis- 

to  clear  soups  and  stews.  ^**;  f^^*  P^^POse  it  is  highly  pnzed  by  ti„^t  j^  ^j^,  ^-^^  quartered  or  diced, 

It  is  one  of  the  first  root  vegetables  to  '^^""^  ^«^«-     ^  ^'^  °'  '^'"'^  ^^  *'^«'J  boiled  and  mixed  cold  just  before  serv- 

^ome  into  use  in  the  annual  home  garden,  ««"?'  <^«o'n°ie  «-°^  ^   vegetable  and   .^^     Grated  raw  carrot  is  delicious  and 

nd  is  at  its  best  when  young  and  tender.  ^T^*  ^^'  ^^^^^  "^  ."^^"^'^  ^^^  ""**   vrhoYenom^  served  as  a  salad. 


In  our  family  a  watdh  is  kept  for  the 


TO  be  secured  otherwise.     For  the  two 


CSarPot  and  Beet  Salad.— Take  1  cup 


fii^   specimens  of  any  size,   and   long   former  it  is  better  to  use  just  the  water   ^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^    ^ 


in  which  carrots  have  been  boiled 


r>efore  there  are  enough  to  serve  as  a  *"   "'""l^.T*""'"  — ...  «...^..  -^       .  ij^eets,  bodied  and  chilled,  add  2  table- 

<Ush  by  themselves  the  tiny  carrots  are       7e«e*able  Stew  with  Carrots.-TaJce  ^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^i^^  ^  ^^^^ 

combined    with    peas,    which    not    only  ^^^I'^r^.^^^^'i^"  !L  ^L'^!  !^^^^^^       with  lettuce  leaves,  toss  the  v^tables 


piece  of  lamb,  and  put  to  boil  in  cold  wa- 
ter. After  one  hour's  boiling  add  2 
small  onions,  1  cupful  canned  tomatoes, 


COFFEE 


RETAILERS' 
30c  QUALITY 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.   Fresh  off  the  Roastor 

5  LBS.       FOR  fl^l 

IMIirar*d  Itm  wItWn  IM  mHM  by  pwrcal  bmI 
It  LBS.  DCLIVCRED  FREE    UMMILU 

SatMsetlon  caarantovd  ar  taotmr  rafuodsd 

OILLIES  COFTEE  CO. 
Place  A  Washlnftofi  St.  Ncw.VorIt 

BSTABUSHBD  70  YKARS 


together  lightly  with  a  sour  cream  dress- 
ing, and  garnish  with  olives  or  egg 
rings. 

Sour  Oream  Salad  Dressing. — To  1  cup 
eouT  cream  add  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  \ 
teaspoon  salt,  dash  of  paprika  or  cay- 
enne and  2  tablespoons  sugar.  Whip  the 
cream  until  stiff,  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients slowly.  This  ia  a  quickly  pre- 
pared and  delicious  dressing. 

Jellied  Oarrots. — To  i  pint  soup  stock 

oAA     1      fa'K1otfrw%rvn     nrolatlTI     Hi-nflrtlvnd     in 

cold  water,  bring  to  a  boi'l  and  cool.  As 
it  begins  to  jelly  add  2  cups  diced  boiled 
carrots  placiuig  them  in  an  attractive 
glass  serving  dish.  Oanish  with  parsley 
and  stuffed  olives.  This  is  a  delicious 
picnic  or  supper  dish.  Carrots  have 
some  pectin,  the  jelly  substance,  in  the 

THELMA  MAE  AND  HELEN  VIRGINIA  FARMER    0"t«r   layers. 

TWIN  PETS  ON  A  N.  Y.  FARM.  g^^^^  ^^,  ^^„^^^ 

4  or  5   potatoes  sliced,  i  small   turnip 


^^The  BEST  LIGHT 


iM  PosMTdrtbsahaapsrtaadatetiacsstlicfatoa 

tlssd  b  •rarr  eoonlrr  aa  lbs  clobs.  Makas  and 
bona  its  ewo  «as.  Chsts  do  sbadows.  Claan  and 
odorisas.  Absolatatr  aaf a.  Over  200  stylaa.  100  to 
aoOO  Oandia  Powar.  rnlbr  qoanatasd.  WriU  for 
AGENTS  VTAITTTD  ETVKUY  WH^IB. 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 
Ml  E.  Sth  St.,  Cauatoo.  O. 


35  Dollars 

Kti  bolM.  raMTTOtr.Hlgta  cioi 
At,  oyen  SO  x  30  ineb«R,  dtreot 
from  tba  factory,  trelshl  p»M, 
iMfp  deltrery  naraDteed.mon- 
f'>  bftck  If  not  Mttafaetory. 
Band  for  ratAlof  now. 

TlM  Gold  Coin  StoTcGo. 

ISOiABirMt.    Troy.  N.  T. 


Dress  Goods  —  Wholesale   Prices 


r  dlraet,  MredMler'i  profit.  All  itylM,  qualltlen 
Wrltt  (or  prloM  A  Mmpleii  of  any  msterUI  dealrerl. 
A.  L.  BOWES  Ic  CO.,  Binttaamton,  N.  Y. 


MlllinillUIIIU^ 


help  out  in  making  a  generous  service, 
but  the  two  blend  very  agreeably. 

There  are  many  delicious  ways  of 
serving  carrots,  the  first  in  season  being 
the  following,  which  can  Tje  served  in 
winter  equally  well  by  substituting  can- 
ned for  fresh  peas: 

Carrots  with  Peas. — A  very  simple 
favorite  is  to  serve  tiny  scraped  carrots 
put  lengthwise  and  cooked  tender  with 
an  equal  amount  of  jkmis,  and  a  hot  milk 
and  butter  dressing,  or  better,  1  cUp  of 
sweet  cream,  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  and  a  bit  of  sugar.  A  more  at- 
tractive di«fli  is  prepared  by  scraping 
and  cooking  in  a  very  little  water  a  good 
sdzed  bunch  of  carrots.  Drain  them  and 
saute  or  fry  the  carrots  in  2  tablespoons 
of  butter  and  heap  them  in  the  center 
of  a  hot  platter.  Drain  a  can  of  peas, 
heat  them  thru  thoroly  with  a  little  but- 
ter for  flavoring  and  pour  them  around 
the  carrvyts.      .  *  or  o   poxawes  sucea,  t  smau   lurnip       carrots  may  be  wintered  in  pits  or  in 

Another  very  pleasing  combination  <^*  ^^®'  ^  *^"P  <^'  "^^^  ^°^^«^  "^  *°^  the 'cellar.  The  writer  prefers  to  can  a 
dish  of  pea«  and  carrots  is  that  of:  ^  medium^zed  carrots  scraped  and  she-   quantity  for  future  use  wh-m  they  are 

Carrots  Viennese  Style.— Scrape,  cut  ^  *^''-  ^°°^  '^^^'^  *«°^"  ^^  ««'^^  at  the  young  and  tender  state,  or  about 
into  dico  and  boU  tender  six  or  eight  "^^  *°***«^  croutons  or  rolls.  This  y^^^f  ^^^^^  j  ,,,ave  tvo  methods:  Plain 
small  or  medium  carrots.  Blend  2  table-  '"^^^  *  "®»^  ^^  ^^®1^'  ""'^  ^  ^'«^^  ^^S"  carrots  are  canned  in  salted  water  for 
.spoons  butter  and  1  tablespoon  of  flour  «^'  ^""^  ^«  ^°«  ^o'"  Pi<^c«.  wash  days,  ,^  j^  ^aladu  or  "made  dishes", 
together  in  a  sauce  pan,  and  stir  into  it  °^<^^^^'«<^<^^0'^«w^«^0'^«'««'^*«'^*i««  Wash  and  boil  the  carrots,  whole, 
1  cupful  of  the  Crater  in  which  the  car-  "»  "6«^^  elsewhere,  as  it  can  be  cooked  ^^^  ^,  ^en  minutes.  Then  plunge  In 
rots  boiled  and  cook  5  minutes.  Then  ^°  *  ^^^^^  '^''^^^'  <"•  «»*  *o  "^"^^e'  cold  water  and  peel.  Fill  glass  jars  with 
add  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  1  table-   *^owly.  g^jj^n  ^^^le  carrots,  or  larger  ones  qnar- 

spoon  of  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Carrots  for  Dessert  tered,  add  boiling  water  to  cover,  with 

1  tablespoon  of  chopped  parsley  and  1  "^^^  carrot  is  also  good  in  forms  new  }  teaspoon  salt  to  each  pint  can.  Place 
cupful  of  peas.  Simmer  slowly  a  few  ^^^  almost  unrecognized  when  eaten,  so  a  good  rubber  on  top,  and  partially 
minutes  longer  and  serve.  This. is  fine  delicate  is  the  flavor.  A  favorite  pud-  tighten  the  covers.  Boil  for  2}  hours  in 
on  toast  or  with  soda  crackers.  ^"g  *"*  ^^^  Iowa  State  GoH^e,  that  has  a  tightly  covered  tin  bucket  or   wash 

As  aVde  dish  the  carrot  has  several  never  been  identified  as  having  any  con-  boiler,  with  water  2  or  3  inches  deep 
satisfactory  forms,  of  which  some  are  nection  with  a  carrot,  is  carrot  pudding,  in  the  outer  receptacle.  Lift  out  and 
sure  to   be   liked   by   the   most   critical   as  follows:  tighten  down  the  tops  immediately, 

tastes.    A  few  favorite  methods  follow:       Carrot  Pudding. — Cream  i   cup  suet,       Pickled  Oarrots. — These  are  made  in 

Creamed  Oarrots. — ^For  li  cups  of  add  1  1-3  cups  bread  crumbs,  the  beaten  the  same  way,  except  that  the  cans  are 
small  cut  carrots  make  a  rich  sauce  by  yolks  of  2  eggs  and  2-3  cup  brown  sugar,  filled  with  a  hot  vinegar  made  of  1  cup 
blending  1  tablespoonful  flour  with  2  of  Then  add  J  cup  grated  raw  carrot,  i  vinegar,  1  cup  water,  1  cup  sugar  and 
butter,  adding  1  cup  of  milk,  and  boiling  cup  raisins  cut  fine,  1-3  cup  currauits,  3  gait  to  taste.  Twenty  or  thirty  minutes' 
3  minutes.  Add  the  carrots,  and  let  sim-  tablespoons  flour  mixed  with  i  teaspoon  boiling  is  suflBcient  for  this  method, 
mer  a  few  minutes.  Serve  hot.  Thie  is  gound  cloves,  i  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg.  The  writer  discovered  last  spring  that 
also  delicious  for  a  hot  lunch  dish  when  i  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  a  bit  of  salt,  a  row  of  carrots  that  was  overlooked  in 
served  on  slices  of  toast.  t«astly  add  the  'grated  rind  of  i  lemon,  J   the  garden  and  left  all  winter  were  very 

Escalloped  Carrots.  —  When  cooking  tablespoon  of  vinegar  and  the  beaten  tender  and  delicious  when  the  snow  went 
carrots  any  style  it  is  well  always  to  whites  of  2  eggs.  Pour  into  individual  away.  Tho  some  had  grown  to  mammoth 
cook  a  double  quantity  and  save  some  of  molds  and  steam  2J  hours.  Serve  with  proportions  they  vrere  as  tender  and  fine 
them  to  be  served  the  next  day  in  some  cream  and  sugar  or  any  desired  sauce,  grained  as  young  carrots,  due  to  the  ef- 
other  form.  When  making  cream  sauce  Carrot  Pie. — To  1^  cups  cooked  and  feet  of  the  moisture  of  the  frost.  Here- 
it  is  well  also  to  make  a  double  rule  sifted  carrots  add  1  cup  milk,  i  cup  after  a  row  will  always  be  left  in  the 
of  that,  as  it  is  no  more  trouble,  and  orfy<im,  2-S  cup  brown  sugar,  2  beaten  ^oumd  for  spring  use. — ^Mrs.  Mabel  G. 
will  keep  perfectly  for  use  the  follow-   eggs,  2  tablespoons  molasses,  }  teaspoon   Feint,  Totnpkins  Co.,  N.  T. 
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JJ0T  GOODIES  FOE  THANKSOlVIMa 

Nut  Conserve.— Dissolve  7  lbs.  sugar 
in  4  cupfuls  grape  juice,  add  2  lbs. 
chopped  English  walnut  meats,  1  lb. 
<jhopp«d  Brazril  nuts,  1  lb.  blanched  and 
ehopped  almonds,  6  lbs.  stoned  and  chop- 
ped raisins,  the  grated  rinds  and  strain- 
ei^juice  of  5  lemons,  and  the  pulp  ol 
12  oranges.  Allow  to  simmer  slowly 
until  reduced  to  a  thick  marmalade. 
Pffur  into  jelly  glasses  and   seal   with 

paraflSn. 

Chestnut  Dainty.— Peel  24  chestnuts, 
blftuch  them  in  boiling  water  till  the 
iaacr  skin  wHl  come  off,  then  place  them 
in  a  saucepan  with  3  heaping  table- 
gpoons  of  sugar,  i  cupful  of  water,  and 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla  extract.  Stew 
glowly  tiU  soft  and  nearly  dry;  then 
rob  thru  a  wire  sieve.  Have  ready  a 
custard,  made  'with  2  cupfuls  of  milk, 

3  whole  eggs,  2  yolks  of  eggs,  and  1 
tablespoonful  of  sugar;  stir  this  over 
hot  water  till  thick  and  creamy,  then 
let  it  cool,  and  mix  with  the  chestnut 
«nree.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  but- 
tered mold,  cover  with  battered  paper 
and  steam  very  gently  and  steadily  lor 
1}  hours.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  the 
following  sauce:  Put  into  a  small  sauce- 
pftn  2  tablespoonfuls  of  apricot  jam,  2 
tablespoonluls  of  sugar,  2  tablespoon- 
Ms  of  water,  and  1  teaspoonful  of  al- 
mond extract,  stir  till  it  boils,  then  cook 
15  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Pour 
this  sauce  over  the  pudding. 

Ocoamit  Buns.— Bub  3  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  into  2  cupfuls  flour,  add  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  2  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder;  mix  well,  then 
add  2  heaping  tablespoonfuls  ol  chop- 
ped cocoanut,  1  well  beaten  egg  and  a 
little  milk.  Pour  the  mixture  into  well 
buttered  and  floured  gem  pans,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  lor  20  minutes.  Brush 
over  the  tops  with  a  little  milk  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  and  dip  each  bun  in 
diopped  cocoanut. 

Not  Balls.— -Beat  2  eggs  well,  season 
with  salt,  popper,  a  dust  of  nutmeg,  and 
«««.  ♦jjKjjoTv/j/vTjfivl  of  fin<>lv  phonned  pars- 
ley, stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chop- 
ped pecan  nut  meats,  1  tablespoonful 
melted  butter,  and  bread  crumbs  suffic- 
ient to  make  a  stiff  paste.  With  floured 
hands  roU  into  small  balls  and  drop 
into  boiling  soup  eight  minutes  before 
serving. 

Nut  Sauce  for  Meat.  —  Remove  the 
brown  skin  from  4  tablespoonfuls  of  any 
kind  of  nuts,  chop  them,  and  put  them 
in  a  saucepan  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  1  chopped  onion,  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and  a  dust  of  mace.  Blend 
together  in  another  pan  1  tablespoonfid 
of  flour  with  1  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
then  add  1  cupful  of  milk,  and  bring  to 
the  boil,  then  add  the  nut  mixture  and 
cook  8  minutes;  add  1  tablespoonful  ol 
^hick  cream,  —  Marion  Harris  Neil, 
Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 
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1551. — Oirl's   Eh-ess. — Cut  in   5   sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.     It  requires  ?>i 


Around  your   car,    in 
the  garage  —  a  can  of 

Old  Dutch 

comes    in    handy 


yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  6-yeaT 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


PENNSYLVANIA       PABMEB       PATTBENS 

B«  stire  to  give  the  flgurea  and  letten  of 
e»ch  pattern  exactly  m  printed  at  the  begin- 
"■"!:  of  each  description.  We  w«U  not  be  re- 
sibJe  for  correct  flllinK  of  your  ordera 
--'.igs  yon  do  so.  Also  giTe  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
'or  gkirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  PennsylvanU  Farmer,  261-03  South 
T^ird  Street,  PUIad»lphia,  Pa. 

1881. — ^Ladies'  Cover- All  Apron. — Cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  5f  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  Price  of  pattern, 
10  cents. 

1884. — 'Ladies'  House  Dress,  with  or 
without  Pockets. — Cut  in  6  sizes:  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust  meas- 
'^e.  It  requires  6i  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  36inch  size.  The  skirt  meas- 
ttrea  about  3J  yards  at  the  foot.  Price, 
10  cents. 

1880.— Boy's  Suit.— Cut  in  5  sizes:  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  2J 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  blouse 
*nd  1  yard  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
troamera,  for  the  8-year  size.  Price,  10 
c«atf. 


To  cook  your  meaU 


To  tight  your  house  and  barns 


UNION  CARBIDE  ""Drums,"  painted  gray  with 
blue  bands,  are  now  familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  these  little  drums  of  Car- 
bide are  shipped  from  district  warehouses  to  country  home 
users  every   day.  •         *' 


The  country  home  owners  (mostly  farmers) 
who  buy  and  store  and  use  all  these  blue 
and  gray  drums  of  Carbide,  now  number 
over  300,000. 

This  great  army  of  Carbide  users  have 
found  the  task  of  filling  a  Carbide  plant  from 
one  of  these  drums  to  be  a  simple  chore. 
They  have  found  that  the  plant,  once  filled, 
supplies  for  many  weeks  ^vithout  attention,  bril- 
liant light  for  general  use,  all  over  the  place  and 
— gas  for  the  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 

One  and  all,, they  are  absolutely  automatic. 
They  have  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  call  for  renewal. 

They  are  strong  and  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  under  ordinary  conditions  last  as 
long  as  a  good  building. 

You  can  easily  investigate  the  advantages 
of  a  Country  Home  Carbide   Plant  for  your 


own  special  requirements  —  when  you  do, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  why 
Carbide  lixhting  and  cooking  plants 
now  outsell  all  others. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  mail  you, 
gratis,  illustrated  booklets  covering  the  use 
of  Union  Carbide  in  one  of  these  indispensable 
light  and  fuel  plants. 

We  do  not  make  any  of  the  numerous 
types  of  Carbide  plants  now  on  the  market. 

Our  business  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  UNION 
CARBIDE  which  all  of  these  plants  use. 

For  this  reason,  our  advertising  literature 
and  our  advice  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  you. 

Just   address    your  letter  to  " 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.Country  Home  DepL47 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat.  2 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


"Maybe  I'll  come  and  apend  two  the  people  h«re  are  in  too  much  of  ^ 
day«,"  Oladys  replied.  "Somehow  rut.  Why  don't  you  go  out  West!  Out 
Julia  and  I  don't  aeem  to  enjoy  each  i•^  Nebraska,  now,  things  are  so  much 
other  '8  company  very  muoh.  I  guess  different  than  here.  Every  one  is  wide- 
its  because  her  mother  lectures  her  eo  awake  and  friendly  and  full  of  enthnai. 
much  about  the  ovil  imfluenee  of  world-  asm.  If  I  were  a  young  man  I  would- 
ly  compamiona."  She  Jaughed  a^  she  n't  waste  mucih  time  around  here." 
rode  away.  "There   are  a  few   of  us   who  think 

The    deacon    secretly    wondered    why    that    YorkviUe    isn't    so    sound    asleep 
Gladys  said  no  more  to  him  about  the  that  it  can't  be  awakened, "  John  an^vv- 
"Good  Time  Club."     His  cuiriosLty  was  ered  with  a  smile. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  PEEOEDINO  OHAPTEES         The    air    was    keen    and   frosty,    and   satisfied  at  the  supper  table  the  next       "Its  a  job  thait  I  wouldn't  want  to 
Yorkvilie  is  a  typical  little  country  com-   Gladys    could    have    shoutcd    with    the    evening,    when    Gkudya    informed    him  tackle,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it." 


He 


THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


^{l^fW^^.V?{|."A^.I.^A^ly^".l^^^l.-^^^•AVl;y^■tl^^^^ 


munity    where    the    church,    the    school    and    exhiliration    of    the    ride. 

othpr   community    interests    are    neglected   for  ,       ■  j  .  i  t 

want  of  leadership.    The  Kid  Preacher  tries   were  glowing  and  her  eyes  spajkhng  as  Julia   might   go   along 


Her   oh«eks  ^^^^       ghe    was    going. 


and    asked    if       "Nor   I.     But  juat   leavo   it  to  the 
Julia    gasped,  j).reac.her.     Honestly,  now,   have  you  a 


new   methods 

the  social    life  «nd 


"*   Unmediat^rclathef'with  ^^^    ^^^^    "P    *»    West's    store,    leaped   f^r  beaus  were  something  of  which  her    preacher    in    Nel^faska    wlvo    can    beat 


\ 


Harry  Blake,  the  son  of  the  wealthiest  farm-   lightly   to    the    ground,    and   threw    the  parents   did   not  approve,   and  oven   to  liimi" 

fn   To'cial'* affair 8. *°Harry^  iMves^'cIollege    to   reins  over  a  post.     She  was  the  center  ghare  one  was  something  of  whieh  she  "Your  preacher  is  all  right,"  Gladys 

take  charge  of  his  uncle's  farm  for  »  y ear.    ^^f  attTaotiou  as  she  went  into  the  store  ,1,0 d  n€V«r  dreamed.  agreed,  "but  the  preacher  can't  be  the 

and  the  Preacher  makes   plans  lor  a  numi>er                  ^  ii«ivi  ^^-^     —  r>          /                         *                                        -v 

of    community   organizations.     Deacon   New-   to    mail    her    letters.      All    the    village  fhe    deacon   cleared    his   throat  once  whole  community." 

Sr'gLSons'  '^iJ"'^tP^J"T.T  V'lll  loafers   stopped  talking   and   gazed    at  ^^    twice,    and    then,    disconcePted    by 

meantime    his    niece,    Glladys    Warner,  .comes     jj^     ^|.|.,jj     fpani^    initerest.       Strangers  Q-ladvs'  steady,  questioning  gaz«,  turn-  CHAPTER   XI 

for    a    visit,    and    meets    John    Broderick,    a                                       ,  -     ^         *     •    4.         ,     .  "^'"*"J"'     °^^'^  J  >   m                    s   &        ' 

young  farmer  of  the  community.     Gladys  is     were    always    ob|e«t8     of    intereaL    lu  g^  ^q  j^jg  wife.     "I  guess  it  will  be  all                                     

MkTthf  iea^^n   to 'ffi'^'h'^r'^  t^The   fir^sl  YorkviUe,  and  strangers   as   attractive  ^ight  if  you  say  eo,  mother, ".be  said  "He  can  pretty  nearly  run  the  whole 

Club  meeting.                                                      as  this  one  were  a  rarity.  gruffly    as   he   passed   ihis   coip    for    an-  community  if  he  is  a  big  enough  man 

Gladys  bought  her  stamps  and  mailed  other  cup  of  ooffeo.  for    the  job,    and    I    believe    Reverend 

her  letters,  and  walked  out  the  front  "Well,   I   don't   say   so,  so   there  1 "  Hadley  is,  if  only  some  of  the  deaoon* 


CHAPTER  X  (Oontlnued) 


1^  t  h'  nfu-  ^^^'  J*^**  '^  '^^^^  Broderick,  who  had  Mrs.  Newberry  glared  at  Julia  and  vvdll  let  him  alone."  They  had  reached 
Before  John  cou  go  over  "^  *^°^^^  -^^^  buying  a  package  of  oatmeal,  Gladys  in  turn.  Julia  shrank  back  the  hall  by  this  tim2,  and  John  helped 
sion  enough  to  tn™*^  <>  a  rep  y,  ^  r  .  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  abashed,  wthile  Gladys  returned  her  Gladys  ouit  at  the  door  and  went  to  tie 
Newberry  hustled  Gladys  outside.  _^^It  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  „  ejaculated  old  Simon  aunt's  look  oooUy.  his  horse.  , 
seems  to  ™6^y<^JJ  ^®  8®*  ^'^'^  T*^"*\h  ^^<^»  "wasn't  she  as  purty  a  gal  as  "My  daughter  has  something  to  think  John  was  painfully  aware  of  the  sen- 
mighty  fast,  she  said  severely  as  ey  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^,,  ^^  ^^^.^^  beaus,"  Mrs.  Newberry  went  nation  he  was  creating  as  he  led  the 
started  for  home.  'She's  too  good  lookin'  to  get  along  on,  "tho  that's  more  than  some  folks   way  into  the  hall.  It  was  already  crowd- 


■"Ma  thinks  I  can  live  on  piousness.    Deacon    Newberry.      A    wave    of   whi«- 


er^'leUnriH-el'iraf  ^^^^  ^^^^  llrXo^tl  puH«d   up   the    rose  take  her,  she'll  ^stay  to  home  with  me  i.  a  country  community.     This  time  it 

Mrs    Newberrvsaid  solemnly  ^"shes  that  Julia  set  out  la.st  spring!  and. be  still  better  off."  was  doubly  so.     It   was  the   first  time 

"How  will  folks  know  I  have  pretty  Said  it  was  a  sin  to  waste  good  corn       Gladys    did    not   reply,   but   left    the  John  Broderick  had  even  been  seen  u 

fnofi,  ^f  T  ^on'f  Unc^ht"  It  advs  inouir-  land   raisin'  posies  that   was  good  for   table  and  went  upstairs  to  get  ready.  Yorkvilie  with  a  girl,  and  the  girl  her- 

teetb  It  I  aon  i  laugni      v^.auya    uq  ^^<^-^^^  .^ut  to  look  at."  J"lia   followed  her,  and   throwing  her-  gelf  was  pretty  enough  to  have  caused 

ed  irreverently.  •        ,-RrnH«ripV    wn.,   on    hit   wiv   to   se-lf  on  the  bed,  burst  into  bitter  tears,   a   sensation   if  she  had    come   in   with 

"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  replied       John  iJroaericK   was   on   nis   way  10       ^^^     ^     ^  ^ ^^ ^:„„.„„„oo    t^  i.t-_i 4    .« 

Mrs.  Newberry.  tihe    blacksmith    shop    after    his    horse, 

"Well,  its  as  deep 
it,   isn't    itT     And 
beautiful  things  adni 

make  them  at  allt"  walk. 

" Here,  here,  let  us  have  no  more  rf)f  "How    do    you    do,    Mr.    Broderick? 

this   'Anseemly  t«1k."   the    deacon    said  You    see     I     haven't     forgotten     your 

severely,  turning  around.     Gladys  sank  name." 

down  into  the  corner  of  the  sleigh  with  *"  Gooid    aftern/Own,    Miss    Warmer," 

a  little  pout,  and  said  nothing  more  until  Jo'h.n    answered,   flushing    up    to    where   <iay8. 

they  had  reached  home.  his    cap    came    down    over 

"If  I  help  you  unhitch,  Uncle  Hiram,  face.                                                                                   ,,     .       ,               j  u     „     ^1^  ,.,«               .,    •              •             i     •  •       •     i. 

won't  you  take  me  to  the  'Good  Time'  "Isn't  this  a  glorious  day?"  Gladys  "'I  won't  stay  here  and  be  an  old  wo^  S^^^;^*^^'''  unanimous  decision  in  fav<« 

meeting   tomorrow   night!"   she    asked  went    on.      "If    its    as    fine    tomorrow   i"an   before  I   have  a   chance   to  be   a  of  John  Broderick  and  Deacon  Telpenny 

meeting   tomorrow   nigny       sne    ass  .^^      j,jl         ^^^^     -^^  ^^^^  nobody   ^ho  had   supported  the  negative.     The 

as  she  jumped  nimbly  to  the  ground  and   evening  i   believe  ill  ride  up  to  your   k  s  „„j   tmi  ,.      ,        u  u         i-         a    «k« 

.      ^,      ,_  ...  x.._-  ifi^r^A    Tv™<.     m»>,'     or,^     not     bother   ever   goes  to  prayer  meeting,  and   111   preacher's    phonograph     enlivened    the 

be  just  as  wicked  as  I  can."  evening  with  a  few  pieces  of  band  and 

"There    there,"  Gladys  soothed  her.   orche.stra  music,  and  the  preacher  him- 


p  as  the  Lord  made   when  he  heard  a  clatter  of  hoofs  behind   and  never  want  to  go  anywhere  but  to   pers,   "John   Broderick 's   got   a   girl 
if   he    didn't   want   him.     He  stepped  to   one   side  just  as  P'^ayer      meeting,"     she     sobbed  I   -Who  is  she!"  "Am'tshe  some  look- 

Imired    why   did  he    Gladys    pulled    her    horse    down    to    a  wonder  if  she   wasn't  ever  a  girl  her-   er,   tho!"    swept    thru    the   hall.      The 
'  self!"  aisle  seemed  a  mile  long  to  Jo)hn,  and 

Gladys  smiled,  for  she  had  heard  her  ^e  breathed  an   audible  sigh  of  relief 
father  tell  of  some  of  the  escapades  in   -wphen  he  finally   sat   down  and   shoved 
which    Julians    mother    had    figured    in    ii,,g  cap  under  the  ohair. 
her    younger    and    less    sanctimonious       "phe   meeting  was   a   rousing  success, 
days.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  reach- 

honest       "^^   e^^''  ^    S^  ^   good  c*hance,  I'll   ed  a  climax  when  the  debate  on  woman 
leave    them,"    Julia    went   on    bitterly,   suffrage   was   finished,  and   the    judges 


began  to  unhook  the  tugs.  'Good    Time     Club'     and 

" I  don 't  approve  of  these  '  Good  Time '   uncle.      He    doesn't    seem    to    want    to 
meetings,"  the  deacon  answered,  relent-   come   very  bad 


'But 


"And    if    it    isn't    as    fine    as    this,  "You  mustn't  talk  that  way.     I  know   self  gave  a  few  readi^igs  whioh  pleased 


sisted  on  an  enoore.    Just  as  the  preach- 
She    left   Julia   somewhat    comforted    er  was  about   to  step  back  on   to  the 
and     went     down     stairs.       John     was   stage,  a  brawny  individual  stepped  up 


ing  a  little  in  spite  of  himself.      .   .,  ,.  ^,        mu 

I'll  think  it  over  "  mightn't  I  drive  around  that  way  for  it  seems  hard,  but  you  must  come  out  the  audaence  greatly.     They  were  espe- 

Gladvs    clapped    her    mittened    hands  you!"    John    found    himself    saying.         «nd    see    me    next    (summer    and    I'll    cially     delighted     with     "The     VUlage 
together  as  she   led   one   ol    the  horses       "Oh,  how  good  of  you.  It  surely  won't    teach  you  how  to  ride  and  shoot,^  and   Blacksmith,"  so  much  so  that  they  in- 
away  to  the  barn.    "I  know  you'U  say  be  as  fine  as  this,  so  I'll  look  for  you.   well  have  the  time  of  our  lives." 
yes!"    she    exclaimed.      "I    can    only  Can  Julia  come  toot" 
stay  for  a  week,  you  know."  "I    suppose— why,    yes,    of    course,"  ^  ,..,..    ^      ^ 

"For   which   the   Lord   be    praised,"  John  answered  with  a  somewhat  down-    waiting  for  her,   looking  very    uncom-   and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 
Mrs.   Nev^berry   said   to  Julia  as   they  cast  expression.  fortable.     He   brightened    up   when    he       "I'm  that   fellow    yooi   are   speakin 

went  into  the  house  Thev    had    ireach<>d    fche    black-smith   saw  her,  however,  and  bide  Mrs.  New-    about, "  he  said  in  a  low  tone.        Wont 

The   neict  afternoon   Gladys  blanket-  shop  by  this  time,  and  Gladys  flashed   borry  a  cheerful  goodnight  as  he  closed   you  put  in  a  verse  this  time  about  me 
ed    one    of    the    deacon's    horses,    and  back  a  smile  over  her  shoulder  as  she   the  door.  .  »'avin'  axle  grease  to  sell!" 

climbine  on   its   back,  started   off    for  touched  her   horse  with  the   whip   and       "I    might   have    asked   you    over    to       While    the    preacher    was    explaining 
Yorkvilie    to    mail    some    letters.     She  cantered  off.  «upper  if  I  had  thought,"  Gladys  said    that  he  had  not  composed  the  poem  on 


girl  snouia  niase  a  spect ._  <    »    j  •     j  xu 

before  all  the  men  and  bovs  in  York-   folks  can  be  good  friends   without  be-  John  responded  gravely.  "And  it  doas-   months 

viUe  by    riKiing   horseback  "    she   said,  ing  introduced,"   Gladys  said.     "This  n't  scold,  nor  talk  when  I  want  to  read,       The  preacher  asked  the  club  members 

shaking  her  head.      "I   am    glad    that  is  too  fine  a  day  to  enjoy  alone.  Let's  nor-"  to  remain  after  the  rest  had  gone.  "We 

you    have    been  trained    up   to  have    a   have  a  c^inter  together."  "Nor  wash   the  dishes,"  Gladys   in-    ought    to    have    somothiug    esi^^ciaUy 

little  modesty,  Julia."     She  was  bend-       Nell    did   not  wait    for  a    second   in-  terposed.  Rood   to   close  the   season    with   before 

ing  over  her  sewing  ..nd  did  not  notice   vitation,   and    in   a  moment   they   were       "Its  just  as  well  you  didn't  ask  me   spring  opens       he   told  them.        What 

the  rebellious  gleam  in  Julia's  eyes.       flying  down   the   frostv   road   together,  over,"  John  went  on,  ignoring  her  last   do  you  say  to  getting  up  a  Rood  play, 

"I  wish   I  could  have   gone  along,"   When   thev   finallv  turned   at   the    rail-  remark.      "The    deacon    doesn't    think    and    using   the    proceeds    bo    paint   the 

Julia   said.  road  bridge  and  ^ame  back  more  slow-  very  much  of  me.    I  spent  four  years  at    ohurch!  ,.,»,,   ,., 

"On    horseback!     Why,    Julia    New-   ly  they  had  learned  each  other's  names  the  agricultural  college,  which  ind.catos       Some    one    made    a   ""ot'on    that   the 

.    ..         ^    •   1  •     T*   tkot     '    ,   •  ,^  11  ■   J.  ji         •«  4.i,««  tA  (Viim  thnt  T  must  be  mentallv  unbal-    nroachcr  s  suggestiom    be   adopted,   an" 

berrv.    whot's   got   into   you!     If   that  ^nd  felt  as  well  acquainted  as  if  they  ^  '"'"'  ^"»^  ^   '""»»■  ""  •"^"l<    •';  '  .    T  ,  , 

.     .,        /«    X  •    >..  „i.^\*   IB   mi     i_    :■  1  1.     11       e      ,„„.„  nnced      He  has  a  ereat  deal  of  fun  at   it  was  earned  unanimously. 

i«  the  effect  your   cousin's  visit   is   go-    hnd  known  each  other  for  voars.  anci  n.     ni    nas  u.  sicroi,  ,        „,  ,,.,,«.  ..f 

.,         „,    _i,„       ,,„  .  ,     ^„a    -  Tiiv  exnensp  whenever  I  do  anything  out       The  next  day  the  church  officers  met 

inc    to    have    on    you,   the    sooner    she       "YoU' mu'St  come   over   and   spend   a  my  expense  wnwii^v  11  x  uw  »•  j         p,  j  ,        .  ^ 

,,      ,    ^^      ,,  ,  ..,  ,    .  ..,    ^ It    -Mi!.!!  ef  the  ordinary  "  aTi^    passed    a    resolution    condemninfj 

leaves  the  better."  dav    with    me    before    you    go,"    Nell  or  rne  oraunary.  ,        V,.  ^        ^    ,    ^         ,     *       ^i,- 

^     ,,  .     ^.         T  !•    > AA^^  v»„i.af  fif  1  ,      •  L-  <<m,^>„  0..0       "No  one  seems  to  dare   do   anything   plnv-acting,   and    voted    to  ask    for   tne« 

By  this  time  Julia  s  sudden  burst  or   urged   warmlv  in  pflrting.     "There  are  ^o  one  nt-i-ms  n,  ua.i  j         ^^    1     .  *^'       „   „      , 

conrage    was    gr>ne,    and    she    went    on    ,,    f,^    ^jh^'    of    my    age    here   th«t    I  out  of  the  ordinary  in  this  old  town,  or    Re^.   Walliam   Hadley  s   resignation, 

witti  her  t«-k  of  rolling  up  carpet  rags   ^^nt   to    make    the   most    of    my    new  every  one  regards  them  with  suspicion  '         Deaeon  Newberry  hurned  over  to  th 

without  replying.  friend."  Gladys  replied.     "The   trouble   is   that   boarding  bouse  to  inform  the  preach*- 


.  the  action  of  the  church  board 
f'i  -bim  in  the  back  yard  with   his 
L  off,  chopping  wood. 

"go  you'U  come  in  here  and  corrupt 
nwxrals  oi  our  young  people,   will 

V'  the  deacon  cried,  shaking  a  copy 

7the   minutes   under   the    preacher's 

"Not  wihile  there  is  a  few   old 

"Tlble  God-fearin'    Christians   left    in 

f  community.     Look  at  that!" 

«Tell  me  about  it,"  the  preacher  said 
j^y,  as  he  brought  the  ax  down  on  a 
-rticularly  vicious  knot. 
I    <«Yau're  fired,  that's  what!" 

•  'But  you   can't   fire  me  until  I   re- 

.^   and  I   haven't  even  thought   of 

jSi  that  yet,"  the  preacher  objected. 

i<you're  going  to,  tho.  We  voted 
ojiiniinoufl,  all  except  Deacon  Telpeuny, 
ind  now  there 's  nothing  else  for  you  to 

do." 

«And  if  I  won't!" 

<'You  won't  get  a  cent  of  pay.  And 
yn'W  lock  the  church  door  and  hide  the 
key  until  we  get  a  preacher  that  is  a 

preacher." 
"Look  here.  Deacon  Newberry,"  the 
peacher    said.      "YorkviUe    certainly 
leeds  some   kind   of   a   shaking  np   to 
y^osen  the  hold  the  devil  has  on  it.     I 
have  gone  about  the  shaking  in  my  own 
„ay.     I    don't    blame    yo^l    for   being 
ghocked  at  some  of  the  things  I  have 
done,  for  your  hide-bound   soml  is   too 
B&riwv  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
an  awakened  YorkvOle.    But  maybe  the 
Lord  will'l«t   my  plan  succeed   where 
youra  has  failed.    At  any  rate,  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  it  thru,  and  stopping  my  pay 
Md  locking  the  church  won 't  make  any 
difference.     Good  day." 

The  deacon  stalked  away  angrily,  and 
the  preacher  resumed  his  chopping. 

Sunday  morning  the  preacher  found 
the  church  door  locked.  He  took  a 
At'leton  key  from  his  pocket,  unlocked 
it,  and  went  in.  The  fire  was  built  and 
the  church  warm  when  the  first  of  the 
Wttgregation    began    to   arrive. 

Notwithstanding  the  rumor  that  th(5 
new  preacher  had  been  discharged  and 

1.1.. 3   -..I.    4,1. /v^n    xt'n.a  «    Inrrrpr   crOwd   at 
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meeting  that  day  than  Parson  Merrick 
had  ever  been  able  to  get  together  ex- 
cept during  revival  meetings.  Rever- 
end Hadley 's  sermons  were  always 
brief,  interesting  and  helpful.  This  one 
was  especially  so.  He  spoke  earnestly 
and  with  conviction,  and  in  a  language 
tb«t  every  one  could  understand. 

"You  wouldn  't  think  that  the  preach- 
er was  educated  in  college  to  hear  him 
t*lk,  would  you!"  Mrs.  Telpenny  told 
her  husband  deli,ghtedly.  "He  talks 
just  like  common   folks." 

"That  was  opie  of  Deacon  New- 
berry's reasons  for  wanting  him  to  re- 
sign," her  husband  replied.  "He  does 
not  think  a  man  can  be  religious  and 
talk  plain  everyday  English  at  the 
same  time." 

"I  don't  know  as  the  new  preacher's 
•ermons  make  me  feel  very  religious," 
Mrs.  Telpenny  went  on,  "but  they  make 
me  fell  like  I  wanted  to  do  something  to 
h«lp  some  one." 

The  evening  services  were  just  com- 
mencing that  night  when  Hank  Watson 
Mme  dn,  bringing  his  wife  and  his  four 
Aildren.  His  wife  had  been  an  oecaa- 
ional  church-goer,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  Hank  had  been  inside  the  church 
since  his  father-in-law's  funeral,  three 
yeeiw  before.  When  the  collection  plato 
eame  around,  he  deposited  a  ten  dollar 
kill  on  iit,  which  surprised  the  usher  so 
tJwt  he  almost  dropped  the  plate  in  the 
«i«le. 

After  the  sermon  Hank  said,  as  the 
preacher  shook  hands  with  him;  "You 
«*Ti  just  forget  what  I  said  the  other 
'1«;  alxiut  turning  horse  doctor.  Parson. 
I  used  to  go  to  church  once  in  a  while 
when  I  was  younger  and  had  a  stronger 
eonstitution,  but  this  Is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  a  straight  common-sense 
t*lk  from  the  pulpit." 
"That   was  the   best   sermon   I   ever 


heard,"  Gladys  said  seriously  as  she 
shook  hands  with  the  preacher  after 
the  services.  "It  made  me  feel  small 
and  insignificant  and  ia  if  I  wanted  to 
amount  to  something.  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Hadley,"  her  eyes  blaswid  and  her 
fist  was  tightly  clenched,  "I  wish  I 
could  stay  right  here  and  help  you  in 
your  fight." 

The  preacher  smiled  at  her  earnest- 
ness. "I  am  sure  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get,"  he  told  her. 

Just  then  Julia  touched  Gladys  on  the 
oj-m  and  told  her  thait  the  deacon  was 
ready  to  go. 

"Tell  him  to  go  on,"  Gladys  said. 
"Mr.  Broderick  ds  going  to  take  me 
home." 

^'I've  decided  to  stay  another 
week,"  Gladys  told  John  when  they 
were  on  their  way.  ''1  haven't  broken 
the  news  to  Auntie  yet,  but  now  that  I 
have  my  mind  made  up  she  can't  very 
well  help  herself.  I'nt  getting  interest- 
ed in  YorkviUe,  and  the  fight  that  your 
preacher  ia  making.' 


"The  preacher  is  very  interesting," 
John  agreed  briefly. 

Gladys  laughed.  "Bo  are  you  when 
you  are  not  trying  to  be  dignified,  Mr. 
Broderick." 

"Out  West  people  call  their  friends 
by  their  first  names,  don't  they!" 
John  asked. 

"Why,  80  they  do,  John.  I  wasn't 
sure  that  I  had  earned  the  title  of  friend 
yet,  but  I'll  be  a  good  pal  to  you  if 
you'U  let  me,  see  if  I  don't." 

The  next  day  Deac«n  Newberry  call- 
ed the  church  officers  together  again  and 
recommftnded  that  forcible  means  be 
taken  to  keep  the  Reverend  William 
Hadley  out  of  the  church.  After  an 
acrimonious  discussion  that  lasted  all 
the  afternoon,  it  was  decided  to  apply 
to  the  church  board  for  another  minis- 
ter, and  leave  the  recently  deposed 
preacher  unmolested  in  the  meantime. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Newberry  had  been 
busy  campaigning  among  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  When  they 
met  in  business  session  Wednesday  af- 
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ternoon,  ehe  arose  and  made  a  motion 
that  the  ' '  Good  Time  Club ' '  be  reiused 
the  use  of  the  hall  for  their  forthcom- 
ing play.    Then  she  amended  It  to  read 
that  the  club  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
hall  for   literary   meetings   only.     Mrs. 
Telpenny     protested      vigorously,      and 
even  Mrs.   VeLander  thought  that  they 
should   delay  action   for  a   week.     But 
Mrs.  Newberry  had  the  votes  that  she 
could  depend  on,  and  she  railroaded  her 
motion  thru  with  a  two-third's  majori- 
ty, thus  making  Mrs.  West's   veto  in- 
effective. 

When  the  preacher  was  told  of  the 
action  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  he 
went  over  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Ab 
West.  The -result  was  that  Ab  set  the 
two  town  carpenters  to  work  to  clear 
out  the  upper  story  of  his  store,  and  fix 
it  up  to  serve  as  a  hall.  It  was  in  fair- 
ly passable  shape  by  Friday  night,  when 
the  "Good  Time  Club"  met  for  its  so- 
cial evening. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Cows  and  Kerosene 

Old  Bossy  gives  excellent  milk  on 
sweet  clover  and  new,  tender  grass.  But 
if  she  gets  into  garlic  or  eats  too  many 
pumpkins— well,  you  know  what  hap- 
pens then. 

But  do  you  know  what's  wrong  when 
your  lamp  smells,  smokes  and  flickers? 
Very  often  it's  because  it's  consuming 
the  wrong  kind  of  food— ordinary  kero- 
sene instead  of 

A-TLATSTTIC 


•  •  •! 


•  • 


'm»' 


•  • 


tvoJ 


OIL 


Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  doesn't  smoke  up 
the  ceiling  and  foul  the  air  with  that  nasty 
burning  odor.  Why?  Because  it's  so 
highly  refined  and  thoroughly  purified 
that  it  can't  But  it  does  give  you  a  clearer 
light  and  a  more  radiant  heat  than  you 
ever  experienced  in  a  lamp  or  oil  stove 
before.  Try  it  in  your  lantern  some  dark 
night  and  see  the  difference. 

There's  a  big  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
having  a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil 
on  your  place.  Ask  for  it  by  name  and 
be  sure  the  brand  name  is  on  the  barrel 
before  you  take  it  home. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  AND  PHILADELPHIA 


Defy  the  Weather 

Let  the  wind  howl.  A  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Heater  can  be  used  in  any 
part  of  the  house.  Wanttositup 
late?  Bank  the  fires  and  keep 
cozy  with  the  cheerful,  warmful 
glow  of  your  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.  It  never  smells  or 
smokes.  There  are  no  ashes,  soot 
or  dirt  Your  dealer  will  show 
you  Perfection  Oil  Heaters  rea- 
sonably priced  at  $3.50  to  $5.00. 


A  Rayo  Lamp 
burning  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil 
makes  reading 
a  delight  Your 
dealer  will  show 
you  many  de- 
signs, $1.90  up. 


^TLANTi 


o]lP^^ 


Go  to  the  store 
that  displays 
this  sign :  "At- 
lantic Kayolight 
Oil  For  Sale 
Here."  You'll 
find  it  a  sood 
place  to  Duy 
regularly. 


f 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Refrlt*r»tor  »Kg8  in  itorac*  were  exehuiced 
at  88  V4  centi  per  doien  fox  the  extr»»  tna 
81    to    82    cenu    fox    flritt.      P»noy    eelected 


fre.h  egg*  were  jobbed  out  »t  46  to  60  centi    ^^^^^^^  {\\ 


PKntADBIiPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

PhiUdelphUk,  P»..  Not.   18,    1»1«- ^ 
RecelpU  for  week  ending  Saturday  eTentng, 


per   doien. 


— Selmarad. 


TOBK   PBODUOB   MABEBTS 

York,    Pa.,    Nov.    18,    1916. 

rnuaoeipn.B    jt..,   ««..    -«.    There   waa   little    change    In    price*    during 

The    market!    have    been    generaUy  dracffj    the  paat  week  other  than  that  of  butter,  egga, 
and  the  demand  poor  on  the  more  staple  coin-    ^nd   potatoes 
modlties.     Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  de-         Bjgs. — 10@42c  per  do«en. 


Beef 

Oattla 
Total  for  week  .  . .  3,483 
Previous    week     w^.  3,851 


Sheep  and     Hoga 
Lambi 

7,890  6.955 

6,808 


NoTomber  18,  ijjj 

Oata. — No.   8  whiU.    68®  65c;    No.  4  nu 
©610;    ordinary    to    fancy,    e8(!$64o.     "' 
Bye.— »1.56. 

FHUJIDEIJ'HIA  DAIBT  PBODUOTg 

Philadelphia,   Pa..    Nov.  18,   iju 
„..„„         Butter. — As    usual   on    Saturday   there  •» 
7.276    not  much   wholesale   trading,    but   suppUj,  JJ 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PBODUCE 

Philadelphia.   Pa.,   Nov.    18,    1916. 

larkett    have    been    generally  dr«« 

demand  ooor  on  the  more  staple  coi  

m<idliTe8.     BeceiptTof  potatoes  have  been  de-  Bggs.— 40®42c  per  dosen.                 „.„♦«,  ment.  '  BuUs  and  cows  of  the  desirable  Kinas    ?""   »' ^°','?^,'   ";°j;"'d""^L"35c^ 

crMsing  during  the   last  week   and  the   aver-  Butter.— Country.    84®  36c   Jb.;    separator.  ™         ^  ,^   j^        .(^^v    manner.      The    cholo-    85@35V4c^l^«dle  packed.    80^8^^^^^^ 

aare  daUy   reooVpts   have   been   about    16   cars.  85@42c  lb.     Milk.  6  cents   per  quart.  'st    c»l^"    «••>"<*    a    fraction    stronger.      The    't^ck.    2»®»00j,_°»*'°y  Ks    38r     f^  *\'i 

JS^tS  PrVof  a  dull  mark^^^  .?-•^7^-S!"I.^^®n^^«^on'^•  'rXi'nea's'  ?"k*'et    sho_wed    oonsiderable    -ap                        rflr/7'c:'Vp'e^ia?gn\';'bS'i  o^'%i». 


^XlvM-BeceipT.  of  calves  this  week  were  «,lld  packed  creamery,  as  well  a.  of  „'^ 
1  4%  ajklnrt  1.745  fast  week.  ^.  .  ,  were  moderate  and  pr.ces  were  firmly  ^ 
^•nl#*n.tti«-ln.ttle  from  the  Virginias  as    tained.  .      .        _.,^ ^ 


'^•l"%^'-^A"'i^cluZl*'ln  Ti7'ci*r'ren-t    -We-stern      fre.h,      K.Hd-packed^    „,, 


...tnber  18.   l^l^- 


ttkn 


^  shippers  to^withhold  further  shipments  for  @nc    lb.;    dressed.    60® 90c    each.    Guineas, 

the   present.      The    sales    have    eaualled    the  11.50  a  pair.  Choice     .. 

daily  receipts  and  a  large  part  o?  the  stock        Vegeta>)le.— Potatoes,    $1.40®  l.TSbu:^  ^^ 

Is^ing  into  storage   for   later  sales.      Penn-  @24c    ^■pt-L«"««/i.5®10o.   Cabbage     5®  ^J^^^     . 

lyllanlf  stock   constitutes   th«  Jf"'    ^ulk   of  ise  »  head.  Beets    4®  5c  •^unch    Radishes  ^^^^^ 

•'  ...         ».,__       xr 1.        ...I        Mama  -  y=v  .  -      -       '-"IBCh.      OniOUS,       8®50      bUUCD.       l^C  .q^,,. 


Steers,    average   beat 

Choice 

Good 


Bulls 
Fat   cowB 


$9.76( 
9.50( 
8.75( 
8.00( 
7.50( 
5,50( 
4.75< 
8.00( 


printi  j^ 


the     receipts     with    New     York     and     Maine  8®4c    a    bunch.    Onions.     _,, 

furnishing    increaaing    quantities    aa    the   sea-  ^^.pk.    Lima    beans.    2>@24c    a   qnart^    Soup 

ion    is    ^vancing.      A    few    of    the    jobbers  beans.  20@24c  a  quart.     Lard    18@20c  a  lb.  ^hm  oows    ... 

l^e  been   trying  to  get  their  market  up   to  Beana,   15o   V4-pk.  Tomatoes    10c  »  l^*-  £fl-  Veal  Oalvea.—                           .,,  ,. 

two  dollars   per   bushel   but   aale.    have   teen  ery.  8®  12c  a  bun«h.  Cucumbers    l®3o  each,    g,,     tjonal   lots    »12-50 

very    slow.      Prom    the    track,    good    quality  Kg^p  anta,  5o  each.     Turnips,  18@20c  %-pk.    q^^ iq  choice    12.00 

Pennsylvaiia    atock    is    selling    at    $1.65.  to  st^Sr  kraut.    10®  15c  a  quart.   Pepper.,   50c    ^.^^     9.00 

175    per    bushel,    with    but    a    very    limited  per  dozen.                      ^    ^      ,,      ,.     «     „     10     Common     S'XX 

Jianti^y   golnu  out   at  the   top   figure.   Maine  '^Pruit.— Apnles,    12®80o   %   P^-   P""^.    "    SoiUhern.     • 800 

•tatlon.    report    a    steady,  market    •J/i'f..!^!  @15c  a   %-pk.     Peachea.   16c  a  box.  Plum.,  ""g,,          .n^    Lambs.— The    market 


^0:00    86® 87c;   special   fancy 
9.75    blng  at  44®  47c. 

9.25        Cheese.— The  market  ruled  firm  undei . 
8.25    offerings  and  a  fair  demand.     New  York,  ^ 
7.75    cream,     fancy.    23V4o;    specials    higher;  i, 
7.50    fair  to  good.   22^4^230;   do.,  part  skinn,  jj 
6.75    @20c. 
4.50 


ELGIN  BUTTEB  MABKET 


118.00 
112.26 
110.60 
7.00 
111.00 
rith    a 


Butter.- 


Elgin,    in..    Nov.    11,    19U 
-Twenty-five  tubs  sold  at  86\it. 


KEW  TOBK  BULK  MABKET 


aales   have   been   slow.      On   Green   Mountain    jqc  a  box 
•tock    they    are    receiving    11.46   per    bushel. 
At    Rochester.    New    York,    sales    are    mo.Uy 
at  fl.60  to  fl.55  per  bushel.  .      .     _« 

Sweet    potatoes    are    continuing    In    heavy        wholesale    wram    J»»riiei.— «uo«.,   ^»..-.    q^ 
supply  and  are   meeting  with   a  fair  demand    corn,  $1;  oat..  52c;  rye,  85c;  bran.  |86  per    jj^j 


favorable  outlook,  closed  ateady  at  the  price.. 


II toT oat'6"5c?''r?e?*bTcT  b?al  V.s'd  ^J^^l   ^'^^J?J<^>Slt"ra^^!' .r.*^"^'.".  {''7^6^*^ 
"'«?tealf'Grafr*Market.-Wheat..  11.72;    Choice  ;. . . .  • .  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  • ;  • ;     ^^^ 


with  prices  continuing  steady.  Jersey  •weets  ton;  middlings,  $89  per  ton. 
In  % -bushel  baskets  are  moving  out  at  60 
ito  70  cents.  Eastern  Shore  sweet,  in  bu.h- 
el  hamper,  are  selling  at  60  to  75  ceots  and 
the  barrels  at  $2.25  to  2.75  for  first  grades 
and  $1  to  1.60  for  second  grades. 
VegetaMea 


KEW    TOBK    PBODUOE 

New  York  City,  Nov.  18.   1916. 
All    grades   of    butter   made   a    furthrt-   ad- 
lited   In  receipt  and   yanoe  laat  week   and  the  cheese  market  oon- 


Common    

Ewes,  heavy,  fat 
Lambs,  extra.  . 
Good  to  choice  . 

Medium    

Common 
Hog. 


New  York   City.    Nov.    18,   l»u, 
Everything  i.  In  a  quiescent  state  awtitjk 
8.00   the  action  of  the  committee  which  is  to  deci4 
7.50    upon  prices  following  January   1.  Supply  m 
7.00    demand   are  about   balanced,    altho   the  Utt« 
6.00    la    not    so    great    as    it    probably    would  htq 
6.00    been  had  there  been  no  rise  in  retail  pri«ii 
7.00   The    market    value    based    on    the    agrMaea 
11.00    with    the    producers    is    .lightly    under  U 
10.60    cents  a  quart  for  Grade  B  to  the  prodae«i| 
9.60    the  26-cent  zone. 
..— .„    8.00        The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream   in  4), 
•There  was  aVlighVs'etUing  of  values    quart  cams  for  the  week  ending  NovembsrU. 

Western,    were  as  follows" 


6.60( 
4.00( 
6.60( 
10.75( 
10.00( 
9.00( 
7.60< 


Onion,   are  greatly    limited   In  receipt  ana  yanoe  laat  week   and  the  cnee.e  market  oon-       vn^-gtock  wa.   well    cleaned   up.     Western  were  as  toiiows. 

the    market    cifntinuing     to    advance    toward  tinue.    firm.       Fre.h     egg.     "«     •'*»*y     »?,<^  gAss  weight,  $11.20@11.40;  net  weight,  $14  Railroad  MUk 

record   price..      One    week   ago    sale,   on   first  prices   remain  firm  on  storage  goods.      Dress-  1*  w.-i«  ao.oo 

irade  onions   in   100-lb.  sacks   were   at   $2.90  ed    fowls    are    slow    and    poultry    in    geof"  ^.c„^ .        „  „         c. 

fo    $8-    and    at    the    close   of    the    laat    week  j,  jower  but  the  outlook  i.  brighter.     Potato  ^.X  '  ^^  meata   commanded    steady    to   firm  Weat   Shore 


13 
18 


.ale.   had   advanced   and   were  being   .teadUy    niarket    Is    easier.      Apples    »r«    d^WJIfK  „„,    „„.     ^g,„  . „   — 

held   at   $3.50    to    3.75    per  bag.   Second   size        Butter.— Creamery,    extra.    (92    '©ore)    per  improving. 

onion,    wld    at    $1.75    and   aome    aa    high    a.    pound,    37V4@88c:    higher    .core.    88@8dc      ^^^J     *» n 

12  Der  100-lb.  bag.  third,    to  first.,    88®87V4c;    .Ute    dairy,    81    TTaifera      ^^ 

•^Y^k    Siate    "fbag.    la    holding .  It.    price   "Qmy^c;   paclring   stock.    27V4@80c  Sws. .::::.. » 

rteadlly   with    the   receipt,    oontlnuing    to   be        Ohee.e.   —  ^'A  "'"'^ISi  "P®''?'*'.     i^^;    Veal  calve. }^ 

limited       Daniah    stock    is    selling   at   $40    to    ^hlte,    38%o;    dal.le.,    23V4c;    .kun..    17®    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^    15 

$45     per    ton    and    Dometrtic    .tock    at    $88    l»V4c.  mAiSc-    Southern,  and  barnyard. 11 

Lj   UAQ  Een.  —  Fre.h   gathered,   extra,    4BWaac,    /v».,nfrv  rfrBasBd       1* 

The     fir.t     lot.    of     near-by     Pennsylvania    e,t™V.t.,  4T@42?T  dlrtle.,  28@30c;   near-    g^^rw^     f    .    ^ '.  •  -  • ^^^s.,. 

eelt^    are    generally   on    the   market    by    thl.    by    ^hlte,    fine    to    fancy,    62 ®«8«:    ordinary    ^p"  ; ; ; ; .' 14^15 

date   but    the    crop    is    backward    as    well    as    ^   jj^od,    45@60«;    *>rowns.    46®58c.      .^^^  Extra  wotheora J* 

greatly     limited.      The     fir.t    of    the     yellow        Dressed    Poultry.— Philadelphia    and    Long  ^^^^a     l^ 

celery    will     be    offered     in     quantity     about    i,i,nd,  fancy  chickens,  8  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  80    e^        j      j^^ is 

ThanWivlng    time    and    the    average    run    of    g82c:    barreled,    21®32c;    old    roo.ter..    15  14 

the     stock     will     be     comparatively     .mailer     Sie^c;  wruaba.  $3.25@5.75  per  doz    Soring   °»»  _ B nir-«*«, 

...-.;.    -^  per  lb.   24c;   turkey^   fre.h   killed,   26  PHILADELPHIA  HAT   AND   OBAIN 

®28c;    Gulneaa,   8   to  4   lbs.    per   pair.    $1.60  jtoj^ai^  __ 

11.75;    2    lb.,    per    pair,   7,5c @ $1.  ^ ^^  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Nov.   18,   1916 


Erie     36,664 

9,197 
16.014 
69,660 


rate..'  hog.  alone  being   a  trifle   eaaler.     In-    ^ackaw^anna^^ . .  .^.^.^.  .^.^.^.  ^  ^^^^^ 

15        N.  Y.  Central   (abort  haul).  19.810 

13  V4    Ontario     46,402 

12  %    Lehigh  Valley   88,216 

14  Homer  Ramsdell  Line 8,876 

New    Haven     6.461 

Pennsylvania    16,895 

Other   aoorce.    1,145 


Total.     834,118 


9,(4) 


17        THE   SITUATION   IN  BUTTEB  AND  B(KK 

New    York    City,    Nov.    13,    1918. 

While   aome  of  the   reformers   who  are  i» 

rusted    with    the    high   price,   of    eggs,   eipw 

lally  atorage  egg.,  are  talking  of  "boycotti' 

it    might    be    well    for    them    to    consider  tki 


Many  of  the  growers  are  reporting  a  reduced 
acreage  and  a  lighter  yield.  At  the  time 
for  transplanting  there  was  a  continued 
draught  and  the  acreage  was  In  many  ease, 
neccarily   redueed  on   aooount  of   the   labor 

difflcultle..                                ■  ex 

Pnim  tracted 

The    demand    for    apple,    ha.    been    only    65075^;    .....v-,     ,.~-.    ■    iu,,„  aiowiy  auu  wuuwou  "«  .— ,™ — -^-     -       ,,  .  , 

moderate     thruout     the     la.t    week     and     the  @62c    gallon.                                   „   ^.  ^         „„    Peed  and  hay  in  fair  request  for  fine  qualfty.    condition.,    notably    an    immense    export  d* 

quantities  of   poorer   stock   arriving   ha.  been        Vegetable,    and   Green..    —  Radi.he.,    100  ^       ^    ^^^    timothy,    medium    bale.,    mand.  ,,,,,»  ,  ,. 

i  great  hinderance  to  the  .ale  of  good  .tock.  bnnche..   50c@$l.     B"".,  per  baaket.  50c®    •17  5^(3)18;    No.    2    do.,    $15.50@16.50;    No.        Putting    It    In    .imple.t    terms   one   of  toi 

The  market  has  been  able  to  maintain  fairly  »i.5o.       Cabbage,     near-by.     Danish,      $30®    *^  ;         $12®  13.    New    clover,    light    mixed,    best     authorities     m     this     market,     declu. 

U.    prices    of    one     week     ago    on    the    Pest  Iq    p^  ton.      Onions,    per    bag,    $2.50®8.76.    Sigsoon-    No     1    do..    $15@16.60;    No.    2    that    statistically    the.  butter    and   egg  holds 

grades    altho    sales    have    been    slower.    West-  Beets,    nearby,    $2    per    100   bunche..    Squash    J^     $13^50 &  14.50.                                        „       «    i?  "<^"  ^Z'^'  »'/*$)      Just  at  the  present  tat 

ern    boxed    fruit    i.    In    heavier    supply    and    |i  oo@$2.60     per     barrel.       Potatoea.     Long    «»«■    »a»»"«*'*    .      .... .,...    m..     «    rw_   *v-   «..♦   -*   xi«,.™».-^   »>.-    .i,rnl,>.  •t.l 

that    .tock    I.    supplying    a    large    portion    of  fgi.nd.    $5.25® 5.75    per    bag;    Jersey,    $4® 

the  trade   that   has   been   buying   more   freely  4  25.                                       .„^.  .,,     «  t  *     i. 

♦ho  hAtinr  irr»d«B  of   barrel  apples.     The  av-  Annl«ii- — Wolf  River.    $2® 4.50;   Mcintosh, 


Straw. — No. 


erage  dally  "receipts  have  been  about  25  oar.    82(^5.60;    Northwestern    Greening,    $1.75    W 
and    at    the    close    of    the    week    there    were    4.    Jonathan,    $2® 6;     York    Imperial,    $1.75 
-   . .u-   .—  .t.-      xh-     _•..--      pJli,    Pippin     f2.00®4.00;    Holland 


about  75  cars  remaining  on  the  tracks.     The    ®  14.50 
principal     varieties     are     moving    out     about   pi 
a.    follows:     York    Imperials,     A_  ^ade.     $8 


to  $8.50.   B  grade.   $2  to  2.25;   Baldwins.   A. 

$3.50   to  $4;   B,   $2.50   to   $3;   Greening.,   $4 

to   $4.50;    Ben   Davi.,    A.   $2.25   to  $2.o0;    B,  „„_     xo«,ia7.^'.     '—     —    »— -    -,7.^,„ 

$1.60    to    $1.76;    Hubbard.tons,    A,    $3.50    to    coarse,  heavy.   15@15^c:  grasaer.,   12®  18c 

'4;    B,    $2.75   to   $3,_Kiug».    A,   $3.60  to^J|4^ 

PXTT8BX7BOH   LIVE    STOCK 

Pitt.bnrgh,    Pa.,    Nov.    13.    1916. 


„,„w— «o    i    straight    rye,    $14;    No.    2  On  the  fir.t  of  November   the   surplus  iM 

/i«      « 12  50018  •    No     1    tangled    rye.    $11.50  of    eggs    was    less    than    last    year    by   »k«il 

7ffll2-     do       2      $10@10.50T    No.     1     wheat  890.000  cases  and  the  2.650.000  cases  heldii 

.T.il'    ea/^oisn-   N«    2  do..   «8(d)8.60.  No.    1  storage    were    worth    about    «2    a    case  bw 

oat" "straw""  $9 ®'9. 50;    No.    2    do.,    $8@8.60.  than   at   the  same    time   last  year,     ui  men 

Wheat^No     2    rod.     $1.83®  1.86;    No.     3  probably    90     percent     were    stored    betww 

$4.50;    Pall    Pippin.    fX.uow*.u";    do""""    .«!     «188(ai86;    rejected    A.    $1.79@1.82;  April    and    the    middle   of   June    and   to  lib 

ppln,  $2®4;   Twenty  Ounce,  $2®4;   Wine-    l.!n-t;j    B     $1  75@1.78.  them  out  at   actual   cost  to  the  owner  wod 

p.   $2^57  Gano,   $l'50@3:  Baldwin.   $1.60    "^^/n^iio.' 2    y^low.    $1.  .--... 


aapi    .     _  „ 

@8.50;    King,    $2@4. 

Country    Dressed    Veals.    —    Choice,    19c; 
prime.     18@18^«;     fair    to    good,    16®  17c; 


yellow,    $1.18®  1.19;    steam-    require    a    price    of    about    26c,    wheresi  * 
(a>l.n-   No.  8  yellow,   1.13®    prevailing  market  today  is  about  31c  low 


Corn, 
er  yellow,  $1.16 „  ^.  ,. 

1.14;  No.  4  yellow,  $1.10@1.11.      „      „   ., 
^-Qats— No.  2   white.  61@61Mic;   No.  8  do, 
55®  56c;     No.     4     do.,     58®59c;     .tandi 
white,    60%®61c;    .ample    oat.,    58@59o. 

Peed. — Winter    bran,     100-lb.    .acka,    $88; 
•prlng    bran,    do..    $31® 31.50.         „^„,c. 

Plour. — Car   lot^    winter    clear.    $8®  8.25, 


The  same  authority  computes  the  buW 
w.  a  «".,  holdings  at  about  15.000,000  pounds  le»«  thu 
atandard  at  thi.  time  last  year,  storage  stock  beiif 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  2V 
000.000  pounds,  worth  possibly  $4  s  tB 
more  than  la.t  year.  Mo.t  of  this  Jj 
high   quality  butter,    stored   between   the  tt 


patent.,    $8.75@9.00;    of    June     and     the    middle    of    August 


We.tem    boxed    stock    has    soia    wun   gooa  riiv.uu.B...    -. -m    ;.^'-  x,'*^" --_,-,    .traiirht     $8  50®8.65;    patents,    $8.75®».uu;    of    June     anu     .„.,     --      -  ,  . 

demand  and   maintained   steady   prices,   tfxtra    ,    0*">«— Th«_»«PP>y    «°„"1«  ?J«°f »y ^^'^    gradfs     $8    ©    8.40       Rye  flour.    $7.90®8.50    .tands    In    to    the    owners,    all    charges  pU 
Fancy  Stayman  Winesaps  were  sold  at  $1.75    JOS  Joad.^o.mpar*d^wUhJ1^2^^1oad.J^he^week    |„  hlrrel.  "bou*    32%    to    33    cents.      It    is    coming 


$2.75  to  $3.50;  Rhode  Islands,  A,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  Rome  Beauties.  A,  $4  to  $6;  B, 
$8    to   $8.50   per   standard    barrel. 

Western    boxed    stock    has    sold    with  jfood 
smand  and   mi         "      " 

JrVa;  ^J^*^*  f  i-55'ti  ilToOper  standard    before.     The  market  ^'^^^^^   "*'"'*"?„    ''"   °*"'"' ''^•"•y    =«*    onto""a "market    paying    85l4  »| 

^x     'Extra    fancy   Jonathans    sold    at   $2   to   on  the  ^^ojce  cattle  with  weight.  ^»'*«»'J'«"    PITT8BUBOH  HAY  AND  OBAIN  MABKET    86    cents.  ,     „ 

$2.26    and    fancle.   at    $1.75    to    $2.      Extra    acarce.    The  bulk  of  the  <>J"i°K«  ,^"«  ^.^'^   PlTTBi»uitu«  xza ^^^  Aa.ociated  Warehouse   report  for  * 

fancy    Winter    Banana    were    in    demand    at    rl»'n  »nd  medium  order,  which  sold  steao^w  PittBhureh.    Pa.,    Nov.    13.    1916.         yember     1.     fifty-four    houses    reporting.  «■ 

fpillntrl/r^s  ilJ  JtT^T^  *t^  W'L'tJl.   T:^\.^.'iir  ^^^7 o^^^P^L^V,        «-— ^-'-t. '^of    hay  are    giving   .par-    a..uming    the    houses    reporting     to    be 
and  $1.50  to  $2  for  fancies. 

Good  apples  in  bulk  were  In  demand  and 
the  stock  ofTered  wa.  principally  Greening 
and  Baldwin  which  sold  at  1.85  to  $1.50  per 

hundred   pound..      Stock    from   Delaware    and    .^„„,.„.^     ...>.    — ---   .  .   ^.^    >,„t  «th«r« 

Maryland   packed    in    bu.hel   hampers   is   sell-    at^dy   prloea  on  beat  fat  jrade.,    but  o«ner.    ^  ^.   ;-~-,„i7--Mar"ket   may    weaken   some 
Ing  here  at  a  range  of  from   75  cent,   to  |1    ^Id  lower  go  2509  75    what  at  the   beginning  of  next   week   but  we     Diflference     .       881,000         818,000 

fo?    the    fancy    mark.;    other,    at    40    to    60    Good   f«^o«e 'gTtiSoo    do  not  fear  any  kind  of  a  seriou.  break.  ,  «  .  w  .«\ 

cent..  ,.   .     „.       _      S?<»Ail*l°J^.^*?i?nl?';^-iinniK    fisSSiso        No    1  timothy,  $15®15.25;   No.  2  timj^thy         Thi.  report  Indicates  a  larger  October  0. 

*"  --    M-  p^^    ^^    storage     eggs     than     last    year,   m 

the  deficiency  in  storage  holdings  I.  now  » 
percent,  while  the  reports  for  the  w 
leading  markets  indicate  a  deficiency  of  •■ 
about   12   percent. 

TOBAOOO  BfAEKET~ 


barrels   sold   at   $3.50   to   $4.50   for  the   first    Fresh  cows  and  springers 
_^j..  Calves. — Receipt,   of   cal 


ve.   fair   and   mar 


the  market  declined  one  cent  below  the  quo-    ruled  5  cent,  higher.  ,        .inon 

tations  of  last  week.     Fancy  fresh-killed  fowl    Prime  heavle.    4  •  •    'l"-?* 

•old  at  22 %   cent,  per  pound.     Stock  weigh-    Heavy    mixed     ••••• J"" 

iuK  from  4%    to   5   jwunds   sold  at  22  cents;    Prime  medium  weights lO"" 

4    noMd.    apiece.     21     cents;     3%     pounds  Bert  heavv  Yorkera   10.00 

.ple^20  cents;   8  pounds   apiece,    17   to   19    Light  Yorkers    ■.••■• '^O 

cents.     Fancy  large  spring  turkeys  were  sold    Common  to  good  roughs 
•t  20  to  28  cant*  per  pound,  older  stock   at   Slag. 
22    to    25    cent..      Old    roor  ^  '— '      "'" 

M>ld  at  16  cent,  per  pound 
Ing    chickens    weighing    8 

Z  r£  r'iundrperp:ir722'~c-enU.  Je«e"y    ^Ti-gh't    rambrVe"re  > -^demind    "d    clo.^ 
."J^llerrfan^y,    sol?   at>    to_32    cent._  per    •t^ang   at   25c   per  cwt.    advanc^^  above   Mon 


8.75 
7.50 


Now  that  the  election  is  over,  normal 
ket  conditions  will   be  restored  and  the 

^„.„. „,=„„ „.   __. .-  fyt  less    fictitious    influences   surrounding 

ing      This   is  on   account   of  the   ^ood   condi-    events  will  pass  away.     Already  the  city  ' 

..    .    ._    : —      Old    kets    are    more    active,    and    casing    weswj 

eral   acti«" 

the  crop  ' 

enabled 

timului  I 

usual.     Ma 

ry    for 

the 

er  thtf  j 
ty     M» 
orops    were    soia    inciiiaing    one    at    $15 
KEW  YOBK  HAY  AND  OBAIN  cwt.    and    another    at    $17    for    wrappers 

$6   for   fillers.      At   another   point   amonf 

New  York  City,  Nov.  18,  1916.         several     sales    none    was    below    $16    »« 

Wheat    prices    were    somewhat    reactionary    ^^d  It  is  claimed  by  good  authority  tn»» 

but   closed    steady.      Europe    is    bidding   free-    crop  was  sold  at  $20  and  6  per  cwt.     , 

9.00    ly    for     hard    winter     wheat.    Congestion    of        -fhe     unusually     small     supply     of    «« 

8.00    freight   is  causing  embargos   to   be  placed  ^on    \^     the     hands     of     manufacturers     »nd 


Vennsytvania  Farmer  • 


19—383 


r. 


SSr"«S.^ldar22V2Vcei;.    ^^^     W.  rece,pt^j^l5  d^^    .^^^Ti^^^fyi^^. 
par   pound.  We  d«J  ^^^*-   .^^''^bi'h^on  all  beat  grade,    mixed    clover.    $18®  19;    l«wer    grade, 

d-rfce.    freah     ««.     h-%  -"r^*     Iff  l\  ^'^  "*  '*""'  "'  •*""'  '"  ''hS^.-vt^Z.^ro.  JV'yf.%18®l 

?IS'';eer""D'e.iVabrst'^rw\s*'"l?re7U^  ffii'e  weth«r.    (96  to  100  lb.). $810  "  ^^ 

All    fr«.h    arrival,    aold    at    full    quotations.  Good  mixed    ; '    :*V  •. 

Near-by  extra  aelacted  .tock  M>ld  at  42  cent.  Fair  mixed  ewe.  and  wether.   .  . 

ner  dosen;  neair-by  irat.  at  89   cent.;   near-  Onll.  and  eoouaMi 

by  «aiT«at  fMatpw   at   88    cant,    per   doaen.  Onlla  to  «bol««  i«BiM 


ly.      Little   change    in   hay    and  atraw.  more  and   more   evident   in   the   ever   incf* 

Hay. — Large   bales.     No.    1  timothy,   $17®  jng    demand    for    practically     all     clssiM 

_ „       _    ^..^--      ^^  manufactured    tobacco.      With    the    oonti'^ 

$12®  tion    of    existing    conditions    the     acresr 
next  year   will   be  increased  to   an  extent 

-     ...    .       _1*;    do.,  ^iii     greatly     exceed     the    large    product 

8.80    No.    2    $13®  13.50.      Oat   straw.    $8®9.  present   year.      Growers    in    all    localitl*» 

7  50         Wheat. — No.    1    Northern,    $2.14%;    No.    2  now    preparing    plant   beds    and   makinjj  «|J 

7.00    $2.11;    No.    2    hard    winter,    $1.98%.  preliminary    prepaa-ation.    upon    the    lOP" 

4.50        Corn.— No.   2   yellow,    $1.12%;   No.  8   yel-  ©f    the    apparently    assured   i>''<'<lt*''^ J  ly 

ll.«0    low,    $1®1.02.  k«t  for  Another  crop. — H.  E.  Tweed,  »»^  ^ 


left  in  the  barn- 


T 


Jf/wiKt  itself  to  piece. 


ID 


a  yea' 


C0W8  kept  in  a 


,hackle  .table  during  the 


and    fed     on 


half- 


PENNSYI*VANIA    DAY    AT    STATE 
COLLEGE 


!^  led  Bilflge  will  not  give 
Eh   milk.     Protect   your 

a  well-built  stable— feed 
lEem  on  Bweet.  juicy  silage 
rom  fl  well-built  .ilo-and 
£  profit,  are  bound  to  re- 

iijjt. 

North  Carolina 
Pine 

•The  Wood  Universal" 

■  o<imirably  adapted  to  every 
f  rm  use  It  is  durable.  Build- 
•fc-Tconstructed  of  it  and  prop- 
;"rfy  protected  by  paint  will  need 
v!  reoair  work.  Moreover  it 
fakes  and  holds  paints  better 
!uon  manv  other  woods.  It  is  ,, 
e'at?trgel  being  handled  by  | 
!vn,ost  every  lumber  dealer  1 
fhroughout  the  East..  And  It  is  I 
remarkably  inexpensive.  Build 
wTb  North  Carolina  Pine  and 
Tou  have  buildings  which  will 
help  swell  your  profits. 

Write  today  for  our  leO-page 
book  showing  plana  and  Phot'>- 
CTaphs  of  scores  of  these  build- 
iW  Ordinarily  it  sells  for  One 
nollar  but  it  will  cost  you  not 
OneCent?Ask£orBookNo.i7 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 


Norfolk 
Virginia 


Friday,  November  17,  will  be  Penn- 
sylvania Day  at  t'.ie  Pennsylvania  State 
CcHege.     Many  slate  officials  have  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  be  present  and  a 
very   successful   celebration   is   assured. 
Governor    Brumbaujjh     will    give    the 
principal  address  in  the  morning.  There 
will  be  a  tour  of  inspection  by  the  gov- 
ernor's party  of  the  buildings,  grounds, 
and  exhibits,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    The  general  assembly  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  visitors  will  take  place 
in  the   auditorium   at   11   o'clock.     The 
review   of   the  college    cadets   and   the 
presentation  of  sabers  will   take  place 
on    East    Beaver    field    at    1.30   in    the 

afternoon.  ,  ,  ,      i.- 

In    connection    with    the    celebration 
an  agricultural  fair  will  be  held;   this 
will   consist   of  a   series  of   exhrbits  in 
the   various  agricultural  buildings.     In 
past    years    this    has    been    one   of   the 
most   interesting   features    of    the    day, 
nnd  shows  to  the  visiting  farmer  what 
may   be   accomplished   with   vegetation 
when    the    most    approved    methods    of 
cultivation   are   employed.     Sheaves   of 
literature  sent  out  by  the  college  do  not 
teach  this  lesson  'half   so   well  as   the 
exhibits  on  display,  for  "seeing  is  be- 
lieving".— E.  J.  J. ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA.  PRODUCTS 
SHOW 


They've 
got  the 
Red  Ball 
on  them—: 


rn  buy  a  pair 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agento  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

•UltlDltltY  or  THI  »Mtl»ICAtl  AQKI.   CM«M.  CO. 


2.00  and  We'fl 
Ship  You  This 
Marvelous 

Typewriter 


The  rules  and  classification  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Corn,  Fruit,  ^airy  Pro- 
ducts and  Wool  Show,  to  be  held  at 
IlarrisbuTg,  January  22  to  26  a/re  naade 
nublic.  The  prize  list  includes  liberal 
money  prizes  and  silver  c"P«-  ^" 
complete  information  address  State  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    Harnsburg, 

Pa, 

MARYLAND  WEEK   SHOW 

The  annual  Maryland  Week  Show,  to 
ho  held   at   Baltimore,  November  14  to 
18.   promises    to   surpass    any   previous 
show  held  by  the  affiliated  associations. 
The   Maryland  State  Horticultural   So- 
ciety, the  Maryland  Crop  Improvement 
Association,  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,    the    Maryland    State    Dairy- 
mon's    Association,    and    the   Maryland 
SUte   Beekeepers'    Association   are  af- 
filiated   in    the    holding    of    this    show 
Programs     and     exhibits     will     include 
features  of  especial  interest  to  farmers 
engaged  in  any  line  of  work  represent- 
ed hv  these  associations.     Special  rates 
have" 'been  granted  by  all  rauroaus  lor 
the  event.  

NEW  BULLETIN 

Orchard  Rejuvenation  is  the  title  of 
Bullatin  No.  301,  issued  by  the  Oh  0 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  The 
results  of  differeait  methods  of  orchard 
treatment  given  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  and  practical 
system  of  bringing  neglected  andjm- 
profttable  orchards  into  paying  cond- 
tion  are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  inter- 
esting manner.  The  subjects  discussed 
are:  Spraying,  fertilization,  ijulching 
and  mulching  ma-tenal.  40  pages,  ^^ 
illustrations.  

CONCISE,   COMPLETE   AND   IN- 
STRUCTIVE 

"In  looking  over  the  different  kinds 
of  iJterature^  on  'Agriculture'  and 
kindred  interests,  I  have  found  none 
more  toncise,  complete  and  *horoly 
iLtru<:live  than  yours:  The  P^«n«yl^ 
vania  Farmer.  Enclosed  please  find 
Il25  to  meet  a  three  ye»"'  «"bsc.rip 
tion  to  your  paper."  Fred  G.  Hicks, 
Box  26,  Route  1,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


Think  of  it!  Only  ?2.00on  th  s  great off^,»^: 

You  have  full  ten  days  free  trial.  Our  factory 
price  18  les8  than  cibers  ask  «or  f  «<=°°^:7°n 
machines.  Every  sale  bears  our  ten  year  iron 
clad  guarantee.  SettU'tnci.t  for  the  balance  can 
be  made  on  the  matimtt  monthly  »"»'"? "'■rf^om,. 
flrst  buyer  In  each  localUy  ^^^f  *  '^/"'^no" 
leatherette  carry  1  UK  case  free.  Wrl^  today^nw 


COUNTY  NOTES 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

<  vllnrtcrtyiK?.  I'liint '•;p^b. 
1,0  kulves  i<>  HhuDcn. 
Hroaks  up  hoiivy  Par';,"' 
Hlalk.  Dooa  not  P"'^'^^;'^« 
bliid<-s  «>r  tops.         ''•„-",S^ 

machine  ran  ho  run  HurrrsM fully 

with  :»  11   1*  pnRlne.    l'rlf<'  re.ison 

•4)lp.    Writ o  for  rulalOK 

A.  M.  DeUlnger.       Lancaster,  Pa. 


That  Protect  and    Pej 

Smd  Sketch  or  M0?«''<5St¥**' 

BOOKS  AND  ADVICB  FRKB_ 

WitMt  t  Citoen,    P»SS»  t.wyer.l  ,WMhm«ton.  D.  O. 


PATENTS 


McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.)  November  6 
-Weather  fine;  cold  freezing  nights. 
Everything  is  very  l"ff^-  B""^"'  T"' 
mealf  *43r  oats,  60c  bu;  flour,  $11  to 
$12  bbl.;  potatoes,  $2  bu.,  a  very  light 
cmp  A  very  bad  wind  and  ram 
stofm  on  October  20  did  considerable 
damage.     Very  little  plowing  done  yet. 

"Venango'co:,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  November 
eloctobor  weather  was  fine;  warm 
wi*h  occasional  showers.  L^v«  «toc.k  in 
jjofvd  condition  with  prices  fa^^-  ™ 
frops  are  about  all  stored.  MeadowB 
and^  winter  crops  are  -o^_^<>^}^-%,f. 
good  as  one  year  ago.  Butter,  50c 
^,.g<,,  50c;  apples,  90c;  Pot^-jtoes,  $1.75 
bTi;  fork  (dressed),  14c;  beef  (dressed, 
He;  cabbage,  5c  lb  Farm  work  well 
aUme.  Much  fall  plowing  done.  I^ime 
hauling  will  soon  begin.  Oonoral  con- 
ditions good.— W.  J.  Pringle. 


Next  time  you  go  into  a  store 
and  you  see  "Ball-Band"  Foot- 
wear  hanging  up,  look  it  over  and 
pick  out  just  what  you  need  for 
your  winter's  work.  The  time  to 
buy  rubber  footwear  is  before 
you  get  caught  without  it. 

The  Red  Ball  is  the  trade 
mark  of 


BALL  t  BAN  D 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Tt  ;<.  a  Quality  mark  — an  indication  of  long  wear,  real  comfort  and 
iLrfect  fit  W  footwear  you  buy  with  that  Red  Ball  on  it  is  gomg 
to  give  you  satisfaction. 

Look  for  the  Rett  Ball  Before  You  Buy 

It's  on  every  piece  of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  ''Ball-Band''  Rubber 
Foo^wea^  has  the  reputation  of  giving  more  days  wear  at  a  lower 
cost^rda?!  wear  than  any  other.  That  wide  reputation  is  he 
reaso?  wh^ninTmillion  people  wear  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  It  is 
not  an  accidental  reputation. 

"Ball -Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is  sold  by  55,000  dealers,  most 

of  whom  show  the  Red  Ball  sign 


If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  "Ball-Band"  write  us  and  we'll 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
366  Water  St.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


I 


"Moi*o  Days  Wear 


99 


is  the  name  of  a  little  booklet  that  gives  some 
very  helpful  hints  on  the  proper  care  and  wear 
of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  It  «hows  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  boots,  shoes 
and  arctics  for  bad  weather. 


Swiss 


wm 


>IS8^- 


Write  for  a  Copy  — 
It's  FREE 


-^^iwaE^s^— 


ARROWCOLLARS 


MARLEY  2^2  inches 
DEVON  2'i   inches 


ARROW  Collar 
•  styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

IScts.  Each-6for90cts. 


CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc.,  Mak*ri 


20—384 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  18,  i^jg 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

01  PAM  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOV 

Qombault's       i^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


fgkm  — U  i(  panatrkt- 
lUI  iDg,fooUiiD(  and 
bMkllnc,  uid  for  kll  Old 
§1.^  Sor*(,  BrnitM.or 
lllV  Woondi,  FaloDi 
Bxtoriot  Cancan,  BoiU 
UiaMaAaa  Corni  and 
nUlllan  Buniona 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  bai 
0j^«|i(  no  aqual  aa 
DOQJ    a     Linimant 


We  would  tiy  ta  all 
wIm  buy  it  that  it  daet 
aat  eaatiia  a  particia 
a(  paitanaua  subilance 
aad  tlwref  ara  na  harm 
ea«  raaatt  Iran  ita  ax 
tarnal  ase.  Persistant, 
tkaraaili  use  will  ctira 
ny  aid  ar  cliraaic 
aibacnta  and  it  caa  be 
■sad  an  any  case  that 
rawiires  an  outward 
a  p  a  I  i  c  a  t  i  a  D  with 
ptrfect  tafaty. 


PeHMtly  Safe 

and 

Reliable    Remedy 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 
all  StlH  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SOREMESS-ITRENBTHENS  MUSCLES 

'Cornhili.  Tax.— "Ona  bottla  Caualle  ■■laam  did 
my   rhaamatlam    mora   food  than     1 120  00    paid   la 
I  Aocior'abilli  "  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Prica  •  I  .SO  par  bottla.    Sold  by  dru((itti,  or  aont 
ynaexpraaa  prapald.     Writ*  for  Booklat  R. 

I UWRENCE-WILUAMS  COMPANT.  Cleveland.  0. 


Conductod  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thU  department  la  free  toour8iil>- 
Bcrlberg.  ICach  coninuiiUciitloii  tihoiild  wtiUe  hlotory 
aixl  syiuptoni8  of  the  caao  la  full:  altio  the  nuir'o 
aud  addrc-ii  of  writer.  InltlaU  only  will  be  pvil>- 
llahe<l.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  ThiH  In 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
thiH  column,  when  properly  prenerved  and  cla«Hl- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  nlost  valuable  medical 
aympoHlums  a  farmer-Htockuian  can  obtain. 


SPAVINED  MULE  +  SAVErTW-HORSE  -  ProBt  $300 

Mr.  C.  B.  Warner.  Port  Crane,  N.Y..  bought  a  team  of  mules 
cheap  becauM  one  was  lame.  He  located  the  trouble  with 
"Save-Tbe- Horse  Book,"  treated  a*  dlrect&d,  made  a  coa>> 
plete  curaaad  has  since  been  offered  twice  what  be  paid. 

BAVE-Tke-HOBBK 
Is  sold  with  Sifted  Contract-Bond  to  retina  mooey  If  It  fUls 
tm  8P1VUI,  Ringbone,  Thoropln  or  AHT  Shoulder,  Koae. 
Ankle.  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

OorM-pasaBOOK,  amlndsattlaronSSklndsof  lamanaaa  and 
eareapartTaurtoary'sadTice  ara  frea  to  horaa  ownara  and  man 

JS^^f  KJSStSi  bS^*"^'''""  '*'•  ^"^  ^^''- "— •^'« 

OraasiatsaTarrwhare      "  "        —      -■  '  -• 

or  waaaod 


ro  sell  !>i>va-Th«-llar«s  wilJi  COM  RACT. 
t  bjr  t>ar<Mi  Post  or  aUpr^.  Paid 


11      ^Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements. 

gjk       i  hickened,   Swoileu    TiaBuco, 

§k\     Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 

VT     ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

^\     Btops  Spavin  Lamcnesa,  allays  pain. 

JTa    Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

^■^    lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00  a  bottle 

at  druggists  or  delivered.    Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,    for  mankind— an 

antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  vrounds, 

•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.     It 

heals  and  soothes.     51.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 

gists  or  postpaid.     Will  tell  you  more  if  you 

write.     Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  bf 

«V  F  VOUNa,  P.O  F..  1B4  Temple  St..  Sprln|i:fleld.  Mass. 


Wonf  A  J-Hone8t,Energetic  Men 

'  «*■■*<»•■  tn  every  oouoty  to  sell  our  big  line  of 

fooOa  Olrect  to  farmers.  EXPERIENCE  NOT 
IKCESSAKY.  We  fully  lostruot  you.  Farmera. 
Uborera,  meohanloa,  or  any  men  wUllng  to  work 
eanmaJke 

Sl.OOO  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handUnc  our  bii  aeUeta.  Ksolualva  terrltary  given. 
We  furatab  you  tlM  oapttal.  You  furnish  tlie  team 
to  carry  the  gooda.  B«  your  own  t>aas  In  a  pleasant, 
permaaeot  and  profltable  bualneaa.  Write  at  once 
for  full  partloulara,  giving  age  and   occur>aUon. 

THE   DUOFORM  COMPANY 
Dttfft.  3.     NorCli  Java.  N.  Y. 


^Wonflerful    Money    Ravltig  ^=_-.  -^   ^ 
f  Fence  Book.  Over  1.50Htyle«.l  U^WRodOp 

Oates-Htcel  PijBtfl-IlarbWIrp:   ^^— - 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

All  haaTT  DOUBLK  OALVANIZKD  WIRES.     \M 

par  rod  ap.     Ont  friM.  Hook  and  Sftmpla  to  teit. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

Oapt.    121         -        *        Claveland,  Ohi* 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  irivinir  a  S( 
power  pure  white  lidht.    .lust  what  the 


SOO  candle 
powrr  pure  white  Hunt,  .lust  what  the  f.irmcr, 
ilairymnn,  Btockman.  etc.  n'cds.  .Srifc— ll'linble 
— Kconomical— Abnoiutcly  Knin,  Storm  and   BuR 

firoof.  Bums  either  (tnitolino  or  krroHcne.  Ligrht 
n  weight.  Agaata  waatad.  Big  Prollla.  Wrila 
far  Catalog.    ypjE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

461   EL  5th  St^  Canton.  O 


Impure  Blood. — I  have  one  little  pig 
left  out  of  a  lot  of  sixteen.  This  one 
has  little  sores  all  over  its  abdomen 
and  whatever  this  ailment  is  the  other 
fifteen  died  showing  the  same  symp- 
toms. I  am  pretty  sure  that  my  pigs 
and  hogs  are  free  from  worms  for  I 
have  fed  them  a  worm  remedy.  W.  H. 
H.,  Grantville,  Pa. — Wet  sores  with  1 
part  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  49  parts 
water,  once  or  twice  a  day.  Give  him 
i  grain  quinine  and  one  drop  Fowler's 
solution  at  a  dose,  three  times  a  day. 

Acid  Urine. — I  have  a  cow,  nine  years 
old,  that  is  barren.  When  she  urinates 
she  seems  to  have  more  or  less  pain  and 
frequenitly  stnaina.  F.  E.,  McGraw,  N. 
"Y.— -(Give  her  one  ounce  bicarbonate 
soda  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three  times  a 
day.  You  should  change  her  feed  once 
a  week.  Salt  her  well,  which  of  course 
will  increase  her  thirst,  and  be  sure 
that  she  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  wa- 
ter. 

Chronic  Mamge. — Have  a  horse,  20 
years  old,  troubled  with  mange.  I 
washed  him  several  times  with  stock 
dip,  without  results.  Would  like  to 
know  what  can  be  don«  for  a  case  of 
this  kind.  M.  H.  T.,  Savona,  N.  Y.— 
First  of  all  you  had  better  clip  him, 
then  apply  one  part  sulphur,  one-half 
part  carbonate  potash  and  four  parts 
fresh  lard  to  mangy  parts  of  body,  3 
tdmes  a  week.  After  the  itchiness  dis- 
appears you  may  then  apply  one  part 
stock  dip  or  coal  tar  disiTifectant  and 
19  parts  water  daily.  Give  him  a  des- 
sert spoonful  of  Domovam'a  soluition  at 
a  ddee  in  feed  or  water,  twice  a  day. 

Deep  itftjker. — I  have  a  grade  Jersey 
cow  due  to  freshen  sometime  in  Novem- 
ber which  is  yet  giving  four  quarts  of 
mdilk  at  a  milking.  I  understand  that 
she  shiould  be  dried  a  few  weeks  before 
calving;  but,  with  this  cow  it  seems  to 
m"  'Rl!n'^?t'  iin.^^fi?ible.  ^Vhs't  do  '^^'OU 
adviise  me  to  do!  J.  H.  P.,  Thurmont, 
Md. — If  I  owned  your  cow  I  would  milk 
her  once  or  twice  a  day  until  she  fresh- 
ens, rather  than  give  her  drugs  to  dry 
her,  or  stint  her  food  supply  to  lessen 
her  mUk  yield.  The  writer  could  never 
understand  why  dairymen  should  ob- 
ject to  milkitig  a  deep  milker  that  per- 
sisted in  eating  plenty  of  food  which, 
of  course,  must  insure  the  nourishment 
and  development  of  her  calf,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  off  the  surplus  in 
milk.  Dairymen  should  seek  after  this 
kind  of  a  cow. 

DiflRcult  OhuTning. — We  have  a  young 
cow  that  came  fresh  in  March  and  is 
due  to  freshen  again  in  February,  1917. 
Lately  we  have  trouble  to  churn  the 
cream  into  butter.  M.  J.  8.,  Nescopeck, 
Pa. — -Do  not  condemn  the  cow.  It  is 
no  fault  of  hers.  You  are  perhaps  keep- 
ing yoair  cream  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture. I  would  advise  you  to  consult  a 
good  buttermakcr  in  your  lo'cality,  and 
vary  the  conditioma  under  which  your 
milk  and  creajn  are  kept  to  correct  your 
trouble. 

Cow-pox. — I  have  a  fine  cow  that  suf- 
fers from  cow-pox,  besides,  she  has  a 
bunch  under  belly  in  front  of  udder 
which  is  quite  hard  and  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  A.  Z.,  Millville,  N. 
J. — Give  her  a  dessert  spoonful  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  at  a  dose  in  feed  or 
water,  three  times  a  day.  Apply  one 
part  oxide  of  zinc  and  five  parts  vase- 
line to  sores  on  udder,  once  a  day.  If 
her  bowels  are  costive,  give  her  enough 
ep«om  salts  to  loosen  them.  Paint 
swelling  with  tincture  iodine,  three 
times  a  week. 

Impart  ion  of  Bowels. — I  have  a  400- 
Ib.  hog  that  had  a  bad  attack  of  impac- 
tion of  the  bowds  some  five  weeks  ago. 
But  by  treatment  he  recovered  and  is 
now  doing  fairly  well.  For  about  three 
weeks  he  ate  very  Httlo  food,  but  late- 


Oranges,  Grapefruit 
and  Winter  Vegetables 


Money  Crops 
in  Florida 


From  two  acres  of  cucumbers,  L.  A.  Morris,  of  Florida,  realized 
over  $2,000.00  in  a  season. 

George  Koplin,  of  Florida,  in  a  normal  year  made  net  $4,022.01 
from  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

These  were  above  the  average  yields,  yet  hundreds  of  others  have 
done  almost  if  not  quite  as  well.  Fruit  and  vegetable  lands  in  Florida 
can  be  bought  at  fair  prices. 

The  latest  official  figures  show  a  citrus  fruit  crop  in  Florida  of 
8,947,335  boxes  from  64,215  acres,  valued  at  $11,479,223.00,  average 
$178.76  per  acre. 

In  the  same  year,  State  statistics  showed  an  acreage  in  winter 
vegetables  of  91,537,  the  crops  valued  at  $13,185,904.00,  average 
return  per  acre  $144.05. 

Compare  these  average  figures  with  average  returns  per  acre  in 
other  sections;  the  average  value  of  all  farm  products  in  Florida  is 
$108.00  per  acre. 

Good  home  markets — the  last  official  report  showed  5,795  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Florida;  capital  invested  $77,061,149.00;  aver- 
age number  of  wage  earners  89,373;  total  wages  paid  $49,148,452.00. 

General  farming,   grains,  grasses,   sugar  cane,  rice,   cotton,  live 

stock,  dairying  and  poultry  are  profitable  in  Florida;  also  avocadoes, 

figs,   peaches,   plums,   persimmons,   pecans,   etc.     Climate   delightful 

all  the  year,  free  from  extremes.     Cool  breezes  from  Atlantic  and 

Gulf  sweep  the  State  at  all  seasons.    Good  churches,  good  roads,  good 

schools,  hospitable  and  up-to-date  people. 

Plenty  of  Kood  land  yet  In  Florida,  cheap.    'WHtr  to  any  of  the  addreaaca 
herewith  for  facta  about  the  8tatci 
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TRADF,  Bradentown,  Florida 

TRADE  OF  BREVARD  COUNTY,  Tltnavllle,   Florida 

TRADE,  Dade  City,  Florida 

TRADE,  Fort  Myera,   Florida 

TRADE,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
OF  COMMERCE,  Jackaonvllle,  Florida 
OF  COMMERCE,   Miami.  Florida 

TRADE,  Ocala,  Florida 

TRADE,   Orlando.  Florida 

TRADE,  Weat  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
'Florida  Firtt"  Commissloa 
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Roman  Auto  Co. 

Carrying   Good  News! 

When  a  nua  makes  a  satisfactory  porchas* 
he  lallsthe  food  newt  to  others— and  sa  one 
satisfied  castamer  maltes  others.  This 
"carrying  the  aoad  news  '  has  been  the  big- 
gest factor  In  the  12  years  upbuilding  ol  onr 
business.  For  It  aManI  satisfied  customers- 
men  who  got  the  best,  &  paid  the  least  lor  it 

$150BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send  Today  tor  onr  new  1917  Catalog  Na  A 
Sec    Our    Prices     A    List    of    Cars 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916   OHAJLMERS   Touring    tTOO 

1916    PXJLIMAN   Touring    #450 

1916  MAXWELL  Touring    #450 

BUIOK.  late  modal    |800 

OADILLa.0.    late   atyle    UIO 

OVERLAND  Bo«dat«r  like  n«w   .1276 

HUDSON   Touring,   oquipped    .  .  .(800 

And    1000    others,    |150    to   $750. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

SQs  N.  Broad   St.,  PhUa,,   Pa. 


$10,000.00 


t  Mi  cbatpatt  saw  iiada. 
HERTZLER 
Portabli 
Wood 


t  ZOOK 

Saw 


ia  easy  to  op««te. 

Onlr  9T-90  aaw  made  to 
which  rlpplDg  tdiln  ran 
be  added.  OiiaranteM 
1  Tear.  Money  rrf\inded 
If  not  eatUf  actor;. 
Send  for  catalog.  *• 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. . 
Bo/m.  BelfeviU;.  Ba.1 


indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
HcaKUaly  Convenient 

EllmlDates  thn  oat- door 
prlvj,  optin  vnull  and  cea- 
pool,  nhich  are  breedisf 
plaoea  for  gnrma.  Have  a 
warm,  fumitary,  odorlea 
toilet  right  In  yonr  br«i«e, 
Notiolngout  In  oold  wcaOh  r 
A  boon  to  in val Ida.  Endci"-'! 
by  State  Board*  ot  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  Ho-jae 

The  fforms  are  killed  by  a  rhemioal  prooeaa  la 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  onoea 
month.  AlMolutely  no  odor.  No  more  troobi* 
to  emptjr  than  aahea.  Oloiiet  abaolntely  guaraa> 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
lOWI  SAMITAIY  MrO  CO.  1 179II0WI 1100.,  DmOIT, 

Aak  attout  the  Ro-Son  Wuh.UrKi — Hot  and  Cold       MICH. 
Eunnlnir  Water  Without  I'lomblny "^      _ 


[WRITE 

FOR 

ICATALOC 


FORE -DOOR 


•fTff^ri 


CUTTERS/"™' 

at  wholesale  prlces^WITMOUT 


Sav*  Prom  f  10  to  930  by  Buying 
Direct  From  Tho  Factory 

PreeI917  Catalog  ahowa  many  handsome  new 

models  of  oar  sturdy,  stylish,  easy-riding 

cutters  at  bargain  pricea.   Get  oar  fso 

tory  terms  on  cutter  >ear«.  Itsht  bobe,  and 

runner  attachments.    Adareaa  poatal  to 

KALA*««ZOO  CARRIAOK  AND 

HAMNKaa  CO. 

iltmaartStKalaaMzasJMak. 


HORSE  BLANKETSrr„rX^« ""  '''" 

PIEDMOKT  CO..  North  PblU.  P,  6..  Pmiaa. 


ly  his  appetite  is  again  quite  good,  R. 
M.  N.,  Danville,  Pa. — Gdve  your  hog  a 
teaspoonfnl  of  cooking  soda,  a  toaapoon- 
ful  of  ground  gentiaTi  and  a  tea«poonful 
of  powdered  eha.rcoal  at  a  dose  in  feed, 
three  times  a  day.  He  should  have 
some  exercise  every  day  and  be  fed  food 
tha.t  hes  a  laxative  efteot. 


.  Has  been  continuously  raaking 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 
For  eveiy  Fann  Use  since  tajx 


SEE  THE  STUOEBAKCR  DEALER 


ESTABLlSrtg 


.-««»» 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1916. 


2  Years  for  $1.00 


CONSECUTIVE  HERD  RECORDS 

Tht  Hickory  CoW^Testing  Association 


The  members  of  the  Iliekory  Cow-Testmg  Asso- 
aation  are  in  Washington  County,  Pa  The  n^ajority 
^  the  members  ship  whok  milk  to  Pittsburgh,  The 
association  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  two  years,  this  report  dealing  with 
tho  second  year's   work. 

There  were  in  the  assoeiaUon  35J 
oows  that   completed  a  whole   year's 
test.      The    average    milk    production 
was'  6,708  pounds,  tosting  3.73  percent 
batterfat,  amounting  to  251.3  pounds 
of  butterfat  per   cow.     The   average 
cost  of  roughage  was  $26.31,  of  gram 
$19.35  or  a  total  feed  cost  of  $4o.6b^ 
The     comparatively     high     cost     of 
roughage  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  cows  are  pastured  from  o  to 
6    months,    during    which    time    they 
do  not  leceive  much  grain.     Also  in 
the  winter  we  depend  largely  on  our 
corn  silage,  which   usually   carries   a 
comparatively    higher    percentage    of 
grain  as  our  silage  <^orn  is  in  a  rather 
mature  stage  when  cut.    The  prices  at 
-hich  feed  ^a?  '•harged  were  pasture 
JlTsVraonth,  bran  $28  a  ton,  gluten 
feed  $30,  cotton  seed  meal  $35,  corn 


By  J.  M.  McKEE 
Washington  County  Farm  Agent 


,  o  .,u.TP  PARM  WASHINGTON  CO..  PA..  HOME pF,LEADING^HERD  WHERE 
J-" r4"C0WS  AVERAGED  310.2  LBS.  Buiicn.  i/^i   . --  


*       The    two    Guernsey    herds    averaged    4.85 
^r;  J  Jourje^e.  herl,  a^ra^ea  4.5  peree.., 

'-  HoW>.  .«a,  -"»3«„«^-- -r«a. 

With    respect   to   the    amount   of 
butterfat   produced,   the  poorest    cow 
gave   71.7   pounds  at  a  loss  of   $3.71 
on  the  feed  alone.     The  second  poor- 
est   produced    82.8    pooinds    and    the 
third  95.2  pounds;   36  cows  produced 
between  100  and  200  pounds;  69  cows 
produced  between  200  and  250  ^unds; 
85    cows   produced   between    250    and 
300  pounds;  37  cows  produced  between 
300  and  350  pounds;  14  cows  produc- 
ed  between    350   and   400   PO^^f  ?    ^ 
cows  produced  between  400  and  450 

^""^The  best  cow,  owned  by  Barnett 
Brothers,  e  purebred  Guernsey,  pro^ 
duced  499.9  pounds  of  fat  at  a  feed 
cost  of  9  cents  per  pound,  while  the 
poorest  butterfat  cow  produced  at 
a  feed  co«t  of  51  cents  p^r  pound.  A 
:.ow  to  pay  for  her  keeping  and  feed 
should  produce  6,000  pounds  of  3.5 
..^i  ^;iv    />,.  <>nn  Twunds  of  fait. 


$l75  a  month,  bran  $28  a  t.n,  gluten  •' ,4  cOWS  AVERAGED  3.U.Z  LB.,  nu .....  ^.   •  ^-  ^,,  .we  tabulliion  shows  that  54  cows  or  15  per- 

feed  $30,  cotton  seed  meal  $35,  corn  .^  ^^  ^^  danger  of  getting  his  ^be  above  .considering  butterfat. 

and  cob  meal  $24,  corn  silage  ^^f '  ^^^^^^^J^^.^^';:    Llr  ^to  trouble  from  low^testhig  milk    and  there-  cent  are  -  ^he^^^  ^       ,^^,^  ^  ,he  association 

The  returns  for  $1  expended  for  feed  ^«^e  $2^«;;   T"^^         ,^,  ^.^et  for  his  milk,  all  of  which  re-  ^^S^^'f/^J^^        d„ce  200  pounds  of  butterfa 

the  feed  cost  of  100  pounds  of  -  ^  J^  ««,  ^^     ^^L  U.    The  herd  average  should  not  be  be^w  a  jw  ^^^fjl^Zo  5,347  pounds  of  3.73  percent 

and  cost  per  pound  of  butter  fat  ^^  «ents.     In  butterfat.     One  herd  averaged  3.-  per  w^uid  P  production   worthf 

connecUon    mention    should    be    made      ^    ^«    ^^^*    ,LT one  3.3  percent,  and  three  herds  averaged  3.4  milk.     What  ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^. 

thart  none  of  these  herds  were  handled  under  forced    cent,  ^^^nill 1     centove 


conditions,  simply  be 
iag  run  as  the  average 
dairy  herd.  The  re- 
cords of  the  five  best 
.herds  in  milk  and  but- 
terfat production  are 
shown  in  tables  on 
page  5. 

One  of  the  impor- 
tant    questions     in     a 
■wholesale  milk  district 
where    Holstein    cows 
predominate  is  that  of 
keeping   the   butterfat 
test  up.     In  the  asso- 
ciation this  year  there 
were    15    out    of    353 
cows  below   3   percent 
fat   or   4.2   percent   of 
the  cows  in  the  associa- 
tion as  compared  with 
14.4   percent   the   year 
previous,     showing     a 
reduction   in  low  test- 
ers    of     10.2     percent. 
With     the     policy     of 
paying  for  milk   on  a 
butterfat  basis  becom- 
ing more  firmly  estab- 
lished, it  is   more  im- 
portant   than    ever    to 
build  up  the  butterfat 
content    of    the    milk. 
Further   than    this,   if 
one    is    shipping    from 
cows      testing      below 
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cent    overrun,    one 
pound  of  butterfat  will 
make       approximately 
1.19  pounds  of  butter; 
200  pounds  of  fat  will 
make    238    pounds    of 
butter.     Then    238 
pound  of  butter  at  30 
cents    a    pound   equals 
$71.40;     5,347     pounds 
of    skim    milk    at     20 
cents  a  cwt.  amounts  to 
$10.69.      Total,    $81.40. 
The   total   cost  of 
feed    for    a   cow  in   a 
year    is    $45.66.      The 
cost  of  housing  a  cow, 
depreciation,    bedding, 
bull  service  and  labor, 
is    approximately    $40 
per  cow  per  year  under 
local    conditions.    Thus 
the  cost  per  year  would 
amount  to  $85.66.    Tho 
value  of  her  product,  if 
she  is  a  200-pound  cow. 
is     $81.40;      in      other 
words  she  is  kept  at  a 
loss  of  $4.26  per  year, 
except  for  the  value  of 
the  calf  and  manure. 
The  Milk  Records 
In   regard  to  milk 
production,  37  pexeent 
(Oont.  on  page  5.> 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  25,  1915^ 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Winter  Season 


The  farmer  haa  a  well-earned  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  busy  man  at  all  times  and  seasons.  In  many 
cases  this  is  only  too  true.  Constant  bard  work  is  a 
greater  mistake  than  idleness.  The  man  or  wonran 
whose  work  keeps  them  in  a  rush  from  morning  til 
night,  soon  becomes  unable  to  appreciate  any  enjoy- 
menit  in  life  except  the  questionable  enjoyment  of  so 
much  work  finished,  and  so  many  dollars  earned. 
It  is  just  as  possible  to  become  intemperate  in  work 
as  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  moral  and  physi- 
cad  influence  is  just  as  harmful  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Those  who  work  teiaperately,  with  suitable 
time  for  leisuire  and  enjoyment  will  find  more  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  life,  and  in  the  end  will  accomplish 
more  than  those  whose  work  is  never  done. 

During  the  winter  months  there  is  usually  more 
leisure  time  on  the  farm  than  at  any  other  «eason. 
Now  is  the  time  to  form  the  habit  of  taking  time 
for  rest  and  enjoyment.  As  we  sit  round  the  fire  and 
the  evening  lamp  in  winter  a  supply  of  good  reading 
matter  is  the  first  requisite  to  men/tal  enjoyment. 
FiTst  in  all  Ohristian  homes  we  place  the  Bible  for 
interesting  and  enjoyable  reading.  Not  many  of  us 
are  thoroly  acquainted  v\dth  its  historical  and  re- 
ligioois  teachifligs,  with  the  matchless  simplicity  and 
streaxgth  of  its  style.  After  a  week  of  overwork  we 
are  often  too  tired  to  go  to 
ohnroh  and  Sunday  school,  and 
we  easily  form  the  habit  of 
reading  the  farm  papers  and 
weekly  news  on  Sunday,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  oth- 
er religious  works.  This  should 
be  changed  for  the  better,  and 
the  first  step  is  to  think  less  of 
work,  and  more  of  life.  No  one 
is  justified  in  working  00  hard 
thru  the  week  that  he  becomes 
too  tired  to  attend  church  on 
the  day  of  rest. 

If  any  members  of  the 
family  have  a  talemt  for  music, 
it  should  be  encouraged  and 
cultivatid.  There  is  no  influ- 
ence in  the  home  more  refining 
and  enjoyable  than  good  music. 
The  ability  to  play  and  sing  has 
kept  many  boys  and  girls  at 
home  by  making  them  happy 
and  contented  there.  There  is 
buit  little  temptation  for  the 
young  folks  to  leave  the  farm 
wchen  sufficient  time  is  given  to 
rest  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  often  a  wise  plan  to 
get  away  from  home  to  visit  with  old  friends  and 
acquaintances.  After  an  enjoyable  day's  visit,  one 
can  retuT.n  to  tie  daily  work  with  mind  and  body 
refreshed  and  strengthened  toy  the  ohange.  Public 
gatherings,  such  as  the  Grange,  Fiirmer's  Institutes, 
leetures,  etc.,  offer  a  pleasing  variety  of  instruction 
and  entertainment  for  the  winter  months. 

The  farmer  may  be  thoroly  acquainted  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  even  tho  he 
never  attended  an  a:gricultural  college.  However,  al- 
most every  day  there  are  new  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  the  field  of  agricultural  science  with 
which  tihe  up-to-da/te  farmer  should  become  acquaint- 
ed. It  always  pays  from  a  financial  standpoint  to 
make  a  thoro  study  of  one's  occupation.  It  pays 
even  more  in  the  keen  interest  which  is  awakened 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  natural 
laws  by  which  the  farmer's  daily  work  is  controlied. 
The  doctor  and  lawyer  slip  away  from  the  routine  of 
labor  occasionally  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in 
their  chosen  professions,  and  return  to  work  with  a 
new  vim,  better  equipped  for  success.  If  men  in 
other  professions  find  it  profitable  to  acquire  the 
latest  knowledge,  the  farmer  also  will  find  it  just  as 
profitable. 

Practically  every  agricultural  college  offers  a 
wimter  short  course  in  a.griculture,  where  the  farmer 
who  can  leave  home  for  a  few  weeks  can  leaim  the 
latest  theory  and  practice  in  farming.  Besides  this 
fooirse,  there  is  in  the  majoriity  of  collieges  a  Farmers' 
Week,  especially  set  apart  for  farmers  to  get  together 
for  instTuotion  and  discussion.  Any  farmer  will  be 
repaid  many  times  for  attending  these  courses,  in  the 
renewed  interest  and  broader  vision  which  will  re- 
salt. 

For  those  who  cannot  leave  home,  a  wise  college 
mnna-gement    has    provided    correspondence    courses. 


By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  OHIO 

The  courses  are  studied  at  homo  by  means  of  lessons 
sent  out  by  the  college,  and  books  covering  the  sub- 
jects which  are  being  studied  can  be  purchased  at 
reduced  rates  by  those  who  are  enrolled  in  the  courses. 
A  library  of  well  chosen  books  treating  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  on  every  farm.  The  books  recommended 
for  use  in  the  correspondence  courses  are  all  standard 
works,  written  by  men  who  are  authorities  on  tbe 
subjecrts  of  which  they  write. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  offers  free 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  to  both  resi- 
dents and  non-J«aidents  of  the  state.  Circulars  describ- 
ing the  different  courses  will  be  gladly  furnished  on 
application  to  the  college  at  State  College,  Pa.  There 
are  courses  for  the  general  farmer,  grain  farmer, 
dairyman,  beef  cattleman,  hog  raiser,  shepherd,  horse- 
man, poultry  man,  fruit  grower  and  bee-keeper,  also 
courses  in  some  of  the  arts  of  housekeeping  for  the 
women  folks. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  also  offers  a 
carefully  prepared  correspondence  course  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  which  is  free  to  residents  of  Ohio. 

A  cihoioe  selection  of  the  beat  church  papers, 
farm  papers  and  magazdnes  should  be  regularly  found 
in  the  farm  home.    These  may  be  had  at  slight  cost, 
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and  there  is  no  more  reliable  sign  of  a  cultured  and 
refined  family  than  an  abundance  of  pure  reading 
matter.  Tliose  who  do  not  care  for  good  reading 
matter  are  usually  too  much  engrossed  in  work  and 
money  making  to  appreciate  intellectual  enjoyment. 
We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
more  to  blame  in  this  respect  than  any  other  class,  it 
is  probably  just  as  applicable  to  workingmen  and 
women  in  any  other  position.  We  are  all  too  prone 
to  starve  the  intellect  in  our  strife  for  money  and 
success. 

We  should  think  less  of  work  and  more  of  en- 
joyment. There  is  no  occupation  better  suited  to 
those  who  can  see  and  understand  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  wonders  of  natural  laws,  than  farm- 
ing* 7^^  i^i  the  rush  and  worry  of  our  daily  tasks  we 
are  often  too  busy  to  appreciate  these  blessings,  Let 
us  learn  to  take  life  easier. 


for  the  peri^nent  improvement  of  his  farm.  This 
is  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  recent  Federal  Loan 
Act  and  is  probably  even  more  important  than  the 
fact  that  the  interest  rate  will  in  most  instances  be 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rates,  when  all  fees  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  point  of  special  importance  to  many  of  our 
farmers  who  have  purchased  or  are  thinking  of  pur- 
chasing some  of  the  cheap  somewhat  run-down  lauds 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  certain  parts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  other  states,  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  who  at  present  holds  only  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  equity  in  ihis  farm  will  also  be  able  to 
secure  financial  help  from  this  source. 

The  law  states  that  the  amount  which  any  ovraer 
may  borrow  can  not  be  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  valuation  of  the  land.  This  would  seem  to 
rule  out  any  prospective  borrower  who  did  not  have 
his  farm  more  than  50  percent  paid  for,  but  in  prac- 
tice such  is  not  the  case. 

Suppose  a  man  having  $1,000,  plus  equipment, 
desires  to  buy  a  farm  valued  at  $4,000.  He  can  pay 
the  $1,000  cash,  secure  a  loan  of  $2,000  (50  percent  of 
valuation),  turn  this  over  to  the  seller  of  the  land 
and  get  the  latter  to  take  a  second  mortgage  on  long 
time  for  the  remaining  one-fourth.  Many  land  own- 
ers who  desire  to  sell  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  do 
this. 

This  kind  of  second  mort- 
gage is  infinitely  better  than 
an  ordinaiy  second  mortgage- 
since  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  first  mortgage  being  fore- 
closed before  the  expiration  of 
a  long  period  of  years  and  at 
that  time  the  land  value  will 
almost  certainly  have  increased 
greatly. 

This  plan  might  not  work 
out  so  well  on  high  priced  lands 
since  the  possible  chances  of  de- 
preciation in  value  are  greater 
and  the  probability  of  increase 
in  value  less,  but  it  should  prove 
to  be  a  big  factor  in  develop- 
ing large  areas  in  the  south- 
east where  cheap  lands  abound. 
These  lands  merely  need  build- 
ing up  in  order  to  become  quite 
productive  and  valuable.  The 
system  opens  the  way  for  en- 
terprising young  who  have  the 
capacity  for  profitable  land  de- 
velopment but  who  have  lacked 
the  capital.  The  extent  to  which  the  system  is  used 
will  depend  upon  the  development  of  details  in  its 
administration. 


PENNSYLVANIA     LIME     EXPEBIMENTS 


Farm  Credits  For  Cheaper  Lands 

It  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  Federal  Luud 
Banks  will  be  located  somewhere  in  the  East.  It  is 
not  so  important  to  the  farmerr,  however,  which  city 
is  selected  as  is  the  fact  that  there  will  soon  be 
available  to  the  Maryland,  Viginia  and  other  Eastern 
farmers  a  source  of  funds  from  which  amounts  be- 
tween $100  and  $10,000  may  be  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  farm,  buying  liveslo.-'k, 
equipment,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Since  these  funds  can  be  borrowed  for  periods  up 
to  forty  years,  the  farmer  wiU  be  relieved  from  the 
worry  and  uncertainty  of  depending  on  a  local  bank 
or  money  lender  to  renew  his  mortgage  fi^m  time  to 
time,  and  can  <go  ahead  and  lay  out  long-<time  plans 


An  experiment  which  will  be  of  interesit  to  ev- 
ery farmer  in  the  state  is  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  determine  the  lime  requirements  of  the  soils 
thruout  the  entire  state.  The  work  is  being  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  J.  W.  White,  of  the  department  of 
experimental  agronomy.  The  agricultural  extension 
representatives  in  the  various  counties  where  farm 
bureau  work  has  been  organized  are  securing  the 
soil  samples  from  the  various  parts  of  the  state  re- 
presenting the  various  types  of  soil.  At  least  fifty 
samples  will  be  taken  iroan  each  county. 

All  the  samples  sent  in  are  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  conditions  on  the  different  farms 
from  which  they  were  taken.  When  the  samples  are 
received  they  are  tested,  and  the  results  in  connec- 
tion with  the  description  of  conditions  are  studied 
to  correlate  the  existence  of  acidity  in  the  soil  with 
such  factors  as,  insufficient  use  of  lime,  fertilizers, 
drainage,  green  manures,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  about  400  samples  have  been 
examined.  It  has  been  found  that  some  the  soils 
do  not  require  any  lime,  while  other  samples  indi- 
cate that  as  much  as  12,000  pounds  are  needed  per 
acre.  A  large  percenta,ge  of  the  samples  show  that 
the  soil  requires  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  por  acre. 

When  the  work  of  analyzing  the  soil  samples  has 
been  completed  bulletins  will  be  printed  of  the  data 
compiled;  and  rough  maps  prepared  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  requirements  of  the  soils  studied,  and  the 
relative  areas  of  the  acid  and  alkaldne  soils. 
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Trapping  Mink  and  Muskrat 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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foujid  «J»d  the  methods  of  capture  are  somewhat  dif-  were    burned   •■ach    evening,   but    not   for    very    long 

fer^t.     Set   a  row   of   stakes   across  the   ditch    or  periods. 

stream,  leaving  space  enough  in  the  center  for  the  The  plant,  or  engine,  with  storage  batteries  cost 

The   mink  [Hilt   is  one  of  tho   most   va'uable   of    trap.     Place  the  trap  two  or  three  inches  below  tho  nie  $300,  but  with  a  small  i>'4ttery  cai-aeity  sutiicient 

ur  common    furs,   and  the    animal  is    more    or   less    surface.    Animals  swimniing  thru  are  captured.  Minks  for  an  ordinary  farm  house  il  costs  abouit  $250.     Of 

bundant  even  in  well-settled  communities.  Wherever   ^rc  taken  in  this  way  and  we  know  of  one  case  where  citurso  the  wiring  and  fixtures  cost  a  great  deal  more 

brooks    and 


In  setting  about    tlian  would  be  required  at  an  ordinary  farm  house. 


The  Influence  of  Lime 


Persons  who  have  traveled  thru  the  Blue  Grass 


waterways    are   found,   sots    should    bo  „  magnificent  otter  was  capt'ir 

made  for  the  mink.     Much   ol   his  food  is   obtained  brooks  and  ditches  it  is  well  'tFvs  a  trap  somewliat  but  I  should  think  tliat  $2.">0  would  certainly  cover 

from  the  water.     He  is  an  expert  lisherman  and  an  stronger  than  the  No.  0,  which  is  usually  recommend-  the   coat   of   wiring  and  fixtures   required   on  almost 

adept  at  slaying  muskrats.     Mice   and   rabbits   help  ^  f^^  r^ts.     One  size  or  a  size  and  a  half  larger  is  any  farm.— 'Geo.  E.  Earnshaw,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

to  round  out   his   biU   of   fare   and   occasionally   be  better.     Along  the    borders   of   deep   streams,  traps 

^ill    visit    the    farmer's    hencoop.      During    a    con-  should  be  set  in  shallow  water  close  to  the  bank  and 

«iderable  part  of  the  season  tho  mink  is  something  j^be   bait   placed  above   them.     Put   the   stake    down 

of  a  wandorer  and  the  waterways  are  his  highways,  g^  the  end  of  the  chain  on  the  deep  water  side. 

Ehiring  the  fall  the  animal  often  hunts  in  one  loeali-  Preparing   Pelts.— As   staled  in   another  article, 

ty  but  as  winter  comes  on  he  ranges  widely.     Trout  ^j^^   muskraA  pelt  is   best  in   late   winter  and    early  region    of    Kentucky    or    Mi&SDuri,    the    Shenandoah 

brooks  or  streams  that  are  inhabited   by   any   kind  gp^ng.     Th«   mink   is  prime   during   December    and  Valley  of  Virginia,  or  the  couuties  of  York  and  Lrtiu- 

of   fish    are    much    frequented    by   the    animals.      In  jg^jju^ry.     He  is  also  fairly  good   during  November  ca.ster   of   Pennsylvania,    notice   how    Un-so    sections 

w^ooded  sections,  traps    should  be  placed   in   hollow  ^^^  ^^^  season  for  trapping  extends  into  February  have  stood  out  prominently  agriculturally  for  years 

logs  that  lie  alongside  or  across  the  stream.     Holes  .^^  ^^^  states.     Both   the   mink  and   the   rat   pelts  because  of  their  remarkable  productivity.     They  are 

and  dens  in  the  bank  are  also  good  places.     A  char-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  skinning.     The  tail  of  the  mink  is  left  noted  for  their  corn,  wheat,  nifalfa,  clover,  bluegress 

acteristic  of  the  mink  is  that  he  will  enter  and  ex-  ^^^    ^j^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  furred,  is  cut  around  and  unusnal  quality  of  livestock. 

plore  every  hole  that  he  comes  across  in  the  course  ^^  .^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  discarded  carcass.     Muskrat  meat  The  productivity  of  the  sjlls  in  these  sections  in 

of  his  travels.     Sets   may  also  be  made  in  shallow  j^^^j^g^  ^^^  ^^^  |j^i^  ^^^  the  musk   from  both   the  the  opinion  of  soil  specialists   has  been   due   to  the 

water  and  a   fish  suspended   above   each   trap.     The  ^.^^-^  ^^   ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^   experienced  trappers  limestone  found  in  tho  land.     These  lands  are  natur- 

head  of  a  domestic  fowl  or  the  carcass  of  a  mnskrat  ^^  preparing   fox   scent.-^'harles  H.  Chesley,  N.  H.  ally  full  of  lime,  the  soil  ha^iug  been  formed  in  part 

"    "^      '^  ~^     ^^   ^'  "'""'*  by  t-ho   disiategration  of  lime   rock.     No   more  ©on- 


also  makes  excellent  bait.  Fish  oil  Sihould  be  used 
to  decoy  the  animals.  Splash  a  few  drops  about 
every  set. 

Mink  Seta.— Set  the  traps  about  old  stone  cul- 
verts where  there  are  plenty  of  rocky  retreats  for 
the  creatures  to  hide.  Such  places  are  often  the 
lurking  places  of  the  female  mink.  The  male  is  more 
of  a  wanderer.  One  of  the  best  sets  is  made  in  a 
spring  hole.  Build  a  box  with  ends  covered  with 
wire  scrQcn  so  the  water  can  flow  in  and  out  Place  ^  ^^^^  ^^-^^ 
this  in  a  spring  where  the  water  does  not  freeze 
readily.     Capture  a  few  shiners  or  other  small  fish 


Farm  Electric  Lighting  Outfit 


elusive  evidence  of  the  valuH  of  limestone  in  agri- 
culture is  needed  than  the  reputation  which  those 
sections  have  gained  during  tho  last  century. 

However,   where   the   land   does   not   abound  in 
the  natural  rock  of  lime  it  <an  be  changed  over  to 


We  installed  an  eleetris  lighit  outfit  at  Overcreck 

Farm  last  July.  In  deciding  on  putting  in  an  electric  ,     ,      .,.  ,      ...  .  ,. 

,.,,,,  .     •     ^    1.  •    ,.  J.      U4.-.--  „  ^««j    limestone  soil  largely  by  the  application  of  lime  or 

light  plant,  my  principal  object  was  to  obtain  a  good        »o^i«^  v  ou       »  ^    j^     j    ^    _,,,_..__   :,,.._x_-i.:._    :- 

lighting  system  for  the  house,  which  is  my  summer 


and  put  them  in  the  box.    Nail  a  shelf  to  the  inside   ^^^r.  of  a  regular  plant  such  ^aswas  suggested  by 


residence,  and  lighting  the  farm  buildings  was  only 
condary  object. 

When  I  firart  looked  into  the  matter,  the  inst.al- 
i.n  of  a  regular  plant  such  as  was  suggested  by 

the    dealers   rather   discouraged    me,   as   a    gasoline 


of  the  box   at  a  point  where   the  water  will   cover  u  i*.  „„•. 

or  vae   uujl   o-t  «,  ^  enmne  driving  a  generator  with  a  leather  belt  not 

i+  flhoiit    two   inches  deep.     On    this   shelf   set    tne  '^"h"  6&  ,,,,  ,.  j 

It  about    two   inc  es         1 .  -^TdinPs  only  would  occupy  a  good  deal  of  room,  but  seemed 

tran     Do  not  cover  the  box.     Use  fish  oil  or  saraines         j  ,,  .  .     ■•    •     ^    a.^      ^-       *i,„     t 

trap.    1/0  nut  ...       „„^  tu^,  ,„m  Ka  as  if  it  would  require  more  technical  attention  than  I 

tft  lure  the  animals  to  the  viciniity  and  they  will  be  "^  ,  .         ^    .^  v       -^.v      *•     ^ »- 

to  lure  tne  aniiimu.  j  j  ^^^^^  expect  to  have  given  to  it  by  either  tne -farmer 

^re  to  make  a  try  for  the  fish  in  the  box.  ^^^  attendant  who  were  my  only  two  alternatives 

Young   otters  sometimes   fall  into   this   set   but  ^^^  employment  as  caretaker  of  the  plant. 

I   finally  had   my   attonlion   drawn   to   a   plant 


ground  limestone.  A  mosit  s'riking  illustration  is 
found  wherever  a  limestone  highway  is  built.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  where  the  limestone  dust  has 
blown,  the  poor  subsoil  turned  up  by  grading  will 
be  found  growing  luxuriant  c-ops  of  clover,  alfalfa 
and  other  valuable  crops. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  lime 
used  with  fertilizers  produced  on  plots  last  year 
wheat  at  the  rate  of  36.75  bushels;  where  fertilizers 
were  used  alone,  however,  o;ily  17.1,7  bushels  were 
grown.  The  same  amount  of  fertilizers  were  used 
on  both  plots  and  the  increase  is  attributed  by  Dir- 
ector Thome  of  the  Station  to  lime  alone. 

Where  lime   was   used   with   no   fertilizers   21.8 


the  old  animal  is  usually  too  wise  to  enter  such  a 

aimnle  device      We  have  taken  several  prime  mink  .,       ,  ^   ^i^ 

Zm  one  spring  during  November  and  December.  If    ^^^ich  seemed,  il  it  would  only  carry  out  the  manu-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^.^  ^^ 

Z  box  is  made  early  in  the  fall  and  the  supply  of    fa^turer's  representations,  to  do  away   with  all  my  ^^^  g^^^.^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  compared   with  a  yield  of 

fish  renewed   occasionally,  the   animals    will  get   in    misgivings,  for  it  not  only    occupies   a    very  small  ^^  59  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^.^^^^  „^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^3,  ^^^^ 

space  (for  it  can  be  contained  m  a  cube  of,  1  applied.  Thus  the  increase  dre  to  lime  alone  last 
should  say,  about  30  inche.v  but  the  working  parts  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^g  percent  in  bu/nel  yields.  Increased 
are  all  enclosed  and  it  is  practically  automatic.  It  production  of  succeeding  crops  have  also  been  no- 
only  needs  a  supply  of  gasohne  and  that  the  cr^k  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^.^  Station,  the 
case  be  filled  up  every  few  days  with  a  light,  lubn-  j^^.^^^^  j^  ^^^^^j.  ^f  t^e  Hmcd  plot  over  the  unlimed 
eating  oil.     The  engine  has  a  self-starter,  so  that  all 


the  habit  of  coming.  We  know  of  a  case  where 
three  were  caught  in  one  night  when  the  traps  w«»re 
fljof  T^nt  in.  It  i«  «•  good  plan  to  set  two  or  three 
traps  about  each  spring,  one  in  the  box  and  the  others 
outside.  If  a  place  can  be  found  where  a  small 
stream  empfles  into  a  larger  one,  make  the  sets  on 

sand  bars  and  under  steep  banks  just  at  the  edge  .r""  "'»"°  •-'  —  •-'  -— -  —  ~  ""'.  t*  „*^tv=  o„f« 

sanu  oars  «uu  y  j  button  and  it  requires  no  watching.     It  stops  auto- 

rtf  dftener  water      Fish  oil  is  the  only  bait  that  is  w"""""  •*  m  ,  7,         >  j    t^- 

^^^  ^.                n.  ^;„hiW  nr  nlacP  the  traos  matically  when  the  batteries  are  fully  reeliarged.  Tne 
needed.     Cover  such  sets  lightly  or  place  the  traps  batteries  need  attenlinn  to  see  that  the  el- 
an inch  or  two  under  water.    When  winter  comes  on,  f^^  ^^^  .^^  J^'j  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^elow  a  mark  on 
make  the  sets  wherever  open  water  can  be  found  also  ^^^^^^^^^ ;°;;4^7„f    .,,,1,,,  ,^ting  the  eye  .... 
in  sheltered  places  beneath  overhanging  l>anks.     If  ^l^^'J^'  and  adding  distilled  water  to  any 
tTflTM  flrp   set  in   the   snow,   first   dip   them   m   lime  "^^^  ^^^  "'^  ^^^"^  **"**  »«u^  b  ^ 
X  to  JhitJn  them.     La'te^  in  the'winter  there  is  that  need  it  to  bring  them  up  to  the  proper    evel. 
nothing  that  makes  such  good  bait  a,  a  few  drops           We  used  the  light  for  three  months  in  the  sum- 
of  musk  from  the  female  mink.  "ler  hofise,   up    to   the   time   we  left   there   for   our 
Muskrat   Sot.-The   muskrat   is   found    wherever  v^inter  home  a  month  ago.     ^ ^ ''^''^  ^""'''"T'IL 
there  is  water  enough  to  cover  him.     Shallow  ponds  experience  with  the  hght  and  have  a  record    or  the 


and   sloughs    are    best    for  trapping.     It    is  a    com- 


has  been  an  average  of  1,342  pounds  per  acre. 

Winter  liming  has  many  features  which  recom- 
mend its  practice.  Dime  is  always  hard  to  get  and 
handle  during  the  planting  season.  In  the  spring 
the  ^^^  time  is  frequently  limited  and  in  the  fall  time 
and  car  shortage  sometimes  interfere.  However, 
lime  can  be  applied  to  the  wheat  now  and  even  later 
with  no  injury.  In  addition  to  the  increa.se  in  pro- 
duction of  the  present  crop,  the  land  will  be  sweeter 
and  grow  better  crops  of  grara  or  clover. 

At  the  present  price  of  wheat  liming  ought  to 
return  from  $10  to  $15  per  day  for  a  man's  work  to 
say  nothing  of  the  benefits  secured  in  succeeding 
crops.  In  Ohio  many  farmers  are  making  winter 
liming  a  fixed  practice.    Lime  applied  now  will  work 


last  two  months  of  that  time.    The  gauge  on  the  en- 

paratively  easy  matter  to  capture  the  animals  in  the  gine  or  plant  is  graduated  from  1  to  100  and  indi- 

fall.     In    the    spring,   however,    it    is    more    difficult  eates  the  electric  storage  erudition  of  the  batteries  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  alternate  freezings  and  thawings 

on  account  of  higher  water  and  overflowed  lowlands.  For  the  first  month  (August  16th  to  »''P**''"^«'J^^;f  ^  and  in   the   spring   a   light    harrowing   will   help    to 

Where   there   are  houses  of  the   animals,   anchor   a  the  average  use  of  current  P^/^  J-'^^'J    /  mtTe  «tir  it  into  the  soil. 

floating   platform   in    the    vicinity   and    set   several  The   following   month,   -^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^J^  ^\^^ 

traps  Spin    it.     Use   carrots   and   parsnips   for   bait,  shorter,  the   average  was   ""^^^^   *^.  ^3  poin*^.     'I'  ,  ^,  ,  '  •  ,      w 

alsJui/ow  a  few  sprigs  of  catnip  about  the  traps,  '^^l^^  ^l^^^'J^^^^^^^^^  Use     PhoSphateS    With    ManUre 

Fasten  the  traps  in  such  a  way  that  the  captives  can-  an  hour  to  recharge  t,ne  oatienes  J  f    

not  reach  shallow  water  or  the  top  of  the  platform  used;  that  i«  to  say    if  the  gauge  ^°^^^f  ;;^;j^ 

and  this  will  cause  them  io  drown.  Otherwise  they  used  30  points  wh^  the  «"f  ^'- ^T  .t'^/i^lTuto 

are  liable  to  tvn«t  off  their  legs  and  escape.    The  so-  .top  in  about  two  hours  and  .  half,  ^'J'  ^^^P^J"^^ 

called   jump   traps   are    good    ones   to   use  for  both  matically  as  soon  .as  the  balV^ios  are  fully  recharged, 
muskrat  and  mink,  as  they  capture  the  animals  high 


Since  phosphorus  is  carried  off  the  farm  in  rela- 
tively large  amounts  in  grain  crops,  in  the  bones  of 
animals,  and  in  milk,  soil  specialists  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
We  used  in  each   of  the   two   momths  13  gallons  of    periment   Station    recommend   the   use   of  acid   phos- 


on  the  leg.  • 

In  some  states  it  is  unlawful  to  set  the  traps 
directly  in  tho  muskrat  houses,  and  here  is  a  good 
plaeo  to  add  that  all  trapi.e^s  should  get  the  laws 
governing  hunting  and  trapping.     This  may  bo  done 


gasoline  and  3i  gallons  of  light,  lubricating  oil.  I 
pay  22  cents  per  gallon  for  the  gasoline  and  35 
cents  for  the  oil.  The  total  rt)st,  therefore,  of  run- 
ning the  plant  was  .$4.08  par  month. 

I  put  my  farmer  in  chargo  of  the  plant  and  I  do 


hy  addressing  tho  Game   Commissioner  at  the  state    not  suppose  it  took  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  of 
^  ,,«oful  where  there  are   his  time  a  day.     He  Parted  tne  engine  every  morn- 


Oapitnl.  Tho  platform  set  is 
many  houses  and  may  be  used  both  fall  and  spring. 
The  barrel  mothod  is  practical  in  the  same  localities. 
A  barrel  is  fitted  with  a  tipping  cover  and  is  then 
sunk  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  pond.  A 
foot  of  water  is  allowed  'in  .the  bottom  and  baits 
placed  upon  the  cover.  The  creatures  that  climb 
upon  the  top  are  quickly  precipitated  into  the  bottom. 
The  water  in  the  barrel  soon  drowns  the  captives 


phate  or  raw  phosphate  rock  to  reinforce  barnyard 
manure,  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed. Acid  phosphate  is  more  generally  recommended, 
because  under  average  conditions  it  is  more  effec- 
tive and  more  economical  than  the  raw  rock. 

Acid    phosphate   has   returned    more    than    three 
times  its  cost  in   crop  yields   in    many  tests   at   the 


ina  about  7  A.  M.  by  pressing  the  button  and  then  Experiment   Station,  even    when  used   in   connection 

left  the  machine  running  to  ftop  by  itself  automatic-  with  manure.     It  is  ordinarily  used   at  the   rate   of 

ally  when  the  batteries  were  .harged.    We  got  a  most  40  pounds  per  ton  of  manure.     The  phosphate   may 

excellent  light,   in    every    wuy   satisfactory.     In    the  be  spread   over  the  manure   in  the  shed  or  yard   or 

house  we  probably  had  about  10  or  12  lamps  burn-  mixed   with   it  at  the   time  of  hauling.     It  may  be 

ine    on   an  average    from   li^hling-up   time  until   11  sprinkled  over  the  stable  floor  behind   the   animals, 

o'clock  at  night.     In  addition  to  the  consumption  in  about  one  pound  being  used  daily  per  1,000  pounds 

the  house  there  are  8  lamps  in  the   bam,  4  in   the  live  weight  of  the  animal. 


In  the  latter  case  it  also 


In  the  meadows 


and  small  streams  fewer  rats  are    garage  and  one  in  the  power  houM,  iwme  of  which    acts  as  an  absorbent  of  the  Uquid  manure. 
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TBeV^p 


Pennsyivania  tarmer  • 

of  3  pounds.     The  coat  of  rougjiage  in  suHs  he  is  securing  from  his  feed.  Th« 

1916  was  $26.31,  while  in  the  year  1915  daily  weighing  of  the  milk,  at  least  dur- 

it    was   $27.59,  showing   a   decrease    of  ing    tii«    winter    period    when    feeding 

The   coat  of  feed  in   1916   was  grain,    ia  probably    the    one    step    that 


November   25,   1918.  I      November  26,  1©16. 


Pennsyivania  F^armer 


5— 3$d 


$1.28. 


CONSECUTIVE  HERD  EECOEBS 


$19.35    in  1915  $23.40  or  a  deereaae  of  is  least  expensive  in  time  or  money  and 

$4.05.'  The  total  feed  cost  in  1916  was  means    most    to    the    majority    of    th« 

$45.66;  in  1915  $50.99,  or  a  difiference  dairymen  in  th«   study    of    relation  of 

of  $5.33.     The  returns  above  feed  cost  the  milk  yield  to  the  feed. 

(Contimietl  from  page  1.)  in  1916  were  $74.16,  while  in  1915  the       Bat  even   when  this  is   done   by  the 

of  the  cows  in  tho  association  produced   returns  were  $69.52,  or  an  increase  of  dairyman    the    con.pleto   summanz-ation 

under  6,000  pounds;  17  percent  produc-   $4.64  for  1916.     Of  the  cows  giving  be-  of  results  should  be  made    such  as  are 

od    between    6,000    and    7,000    pounds;   low  6,000  pounds  of  milk  in  1916  there  furnished   by   the   cow  testing   assocui- 


iKwYwowi.    Da- 
Arnbr'a    and    llhia- 


arary  atyla  and  sire  fnr  farm  and  •! 
JU  a  power  house;  nllec 
cover  to  cover  with    interostinir  instruc 


trvtaa 
teUab 


tire  engine  facta.  ._..__ 

SANITARY    CREAM    SEPARATORS 

Tbia  book  ia  chock  full  of    cream  aeparator 
facta.    It  tolla  you  why  T  can    sell    you    the 
beat  separator   ever    built    for     leaa     money 
than  any  other  cream  separator  manufac 
turar  or  distributor.  It  tells  you  how  we 
build  quality  Into  our  aeparator.  out  of 
which  you  »«t  the  aanrlce.     It  tella  all  about 
our  five  scllinc  plans  and  oar  90-dav  (rial  on  your 
UnL       Ere??  Sale  backed  by  K6.00O  ajuarantee 
bond,  in  addition  to  the  repatation  of  the  Gallo- 
wav    nstitotJon.    You  can't  afford  to  buyaaep- 
arator  of  any  make  liefore  ir«ttin»  thla  book 
W~'  aaMoway,Pr«s..Win.  Qalteway  COc 
197  QaMoway  Sta.,Waf  Hoo.lowa    - 


Purebr*d  ReftUter«il 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Purebred  reflUtered  HoUteIn  cowa   hold  all 

i«cord8.  aad  the  bright  and  shining  high  marks  of 
proddctlon  which  enthuse  Hol8t<;ln  owners  and 
amaietheworldare.forty  four*  forty-two  hundred 
thalbs.  butter  and  808.5  lbs.  milk  in  7  days;  one- 
hundred  seventy-one  4  four  humlred  nlnly-eeven 
thousandtba  lbs.  butter  *  3,242.6  lbs.  of  ra Ilk  In  30 
day8;and  Ofteen  hundred  a5f«.,8U  and  thirty-s  x 
hundredths  lbs.  of  butter  and  31,239.4  lbs  o' milk 
In  305  days.  The  Hotoieln  oowtoher  ropld  for- 
ward march  of  proBress  la  so  profuse  with  remark- 
able aohlevomenU  that  even  the  above  wonderful 
figures  ar«  "subject  to  change  without  notice. 

AmU  for  Fr**  lUmUrMt*  0«lCf tjNtM  BootUt* 

Tkc  Hclstclii-FrlMUii  AsaadaUMi  •!  Aaerlca 

F.  L.  Houghton,  8«>'y.«ox2l8.  Bratflebor*.  tt 


Douinds  and  1  percent  produ — .        .     .  x  » 

10  000  and  15,000  pounds.  been  in  the  association  for  a  period  of   constructive   feature   appears  to   me  to 

deferring  back  to  the  tables,  15  per-   two  years.     Of    the    7  herds    that   have  be  the  definite  demonstration  of  which 

*  _^___      are  the  really   good   cows.     To   tind  a 

poor  cow  simply  means  that  she  is  soW, 
leaving    no    constructive    improvemeftt 
in  the  herd;  but  to  find  an  exceptional- 
ly  good    cow    (and   they    are   found   in 
practically  every  herd)   means  that  the 
dairyman  has  something  there  to  build 
on   for  the   future.     In   fact,    we   have 
many   cases   of  individual    cows   which 
the   records    have    shown   to    be   of  ex- 
ceptional merit  but  which  the  dairyman 
had    not    looked    upon    as    much    better 
than  the  average.     And  as  a  result  of 
the  record,  he  is  able  to  save  the  calves 
from  this  cow  carefully  and  any  close 
relatives  and  also  finds  a  better  market 
for  the  male  offspring  if  she  is  a  pure- 
bred.    So  in  our  association  we  are  not 
satisfied   with  the    slogan  ' '  Get   rid   of  ' 
the   Boarders",   but    we   would   add   to 
that  "Find  the  Good  Ones." 
COW  DINNIE-GIVING  10.843  LBS.  MILK   IN   1915-16.  ^^^  illustrations   on   this   page   show 

cent  were  below  200  pounds  of  butter  been  in  the  association  during  the  past  ^.Jjq  leading  cows  of  the  Association  in 
fat  and  37  percent  were  below  the  6,000  two  years,  in  1915  the  average  milk  pro-  g^ch  of  the  two  years.  These  cows  are 
pounds  of  milk.  So  it  would  seem  that  duetion  was  5,425  pounds  while  in  1916  ^^{g]^  grades,  but  both  were  dry  when 
between  20  and  25  percent  were  unprof-  it  was  6,680  pounds,  showing  a  gain  of  ph.otograph^s  were  taken  so  do  not  show 
ibable.     In  some  cases  this  low  produc-   1,255  pounds.     The   average   butter   fat   „p  ^o  best  advantage. 

tion  may  be  due  to  a  heifer  or  to  a  cow   production  in  1915  was  216  pounds,  and  -^ 

that   ia  not  in  condition   to  do  herself   in  1916  it  was  269  pounds,  or  a  gain  of  jjj,^  FACTS  REGARDING  BUTTEB 
justice.     In   such    cases   the   owner,   of   53  pounds.    In  1915  the  profit  over  cost 
course,  must  use  his  own  judgment  as   of  feed   was  $65.84    while  in   1916   the 
to  the  future  of  that  cow.     But  wTicre   profit  was  $75.76,  or  a  gain  of  $9.92  per 

"mall"  and  mak-   cow  for  th'^  veftr. 


FAT 


There    has    been    an    idea    prevalent 


DEHORNING  STOPS  LOSS 


I  Cattle  with  horns  are  danarer- 
1  ouB  and  a  cotistant  menace  to 
1  persons  and  to  other  cattfe.  Dp- 
1  horn  quickly  and  easily  with  a 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

I  AnoTerlnZmlnntaa.   Nota  harsh  method 
I  clear,  clean  cut.   Cowacivo  moromilk' steera 
I  make  better  beef.    Send  f<-r  free  booklet. 

1  M^^tjjjJJMjBs^J^^omeroj^ 


FIRST  d»ee  a<)  TAKE8 

CHECK  fOO.OU  HIM 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Seven  monthn  old  sired  by  Vale  Alfonso  Inka 
who  Is  from  a  ilauKhter  and  by  a  double  grand- 
son of  Vale  Paul  Inka,  be  a  son  of  Paul  De  Kol 
Jr.  This  calf  fs  from  a  (lani  bred  along  llaesor 
One  production.  This  youngster  will  make  good 
and  Is  a  good  Individual. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  CO..  liverpool,  N.Y. 


DINNIES  COW-GIVING   10,916.7  LBS.  MILK   IN  1914-15. 


^  thriv*  and  grow  lo  mauinty.  Many 
haages  were  made  in  their  diet  to  make 
it  more  palatable,  changes  in  salts  used, 
(he  kinds  and  amounts   of   sugar,  etc., 
Kut    always    the    same    result — growth 
jewed  at  the  age  of  about  four  months. 
Ti.  ^aa  in  *"   attempt   to  increase   the 
palatabiliity  of  the  diet  by  substituting 
pure  butter  fat  for  the  lard,  which  had 
been  used  as  the  fat  in  the  ration,  that 
the   lexperiimentors    fiwind    'tihese    new 
facts  for  the  little  animals  immediately 
began  to  grow  just  as  when   milk  was 
fed.     It    was  evident  that    butter    fat 
supplies  something  necessary  for  growth 
which  lard  could  not  supply.    Other  ex- 
periments   were    carried    on    to    deter- 
mine whether  other  fatssfrom  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable   kingdom    would    pro- 
duce the  same  effect  aa  had  butter  fat. 
Experiments  with  tallow,  olive  oil,  corn 
oil,  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  proved 
futile,  while  the  fat  of  eggs  and  fat  ex- 
tracted  from  the   cells  of  pig's  kidney 
nroduced  the  same  result  as  did  butter 
fat.     Thus   it  aeema   evident   that    the 
fats   obtained    from    the    living    proto- 


Farmer  Wantedw^rrMJelSiS;. 

Married,    Uood 
dairyman,  strictly  sober  and  honest.    Reference  requir- 
ed.   Also  board  extra  help. 
B.K.  BREADY.      Howard  A  Huntingdon  8ta.    Pblla 


Registered  Guernseys  l;Sf."a'r^,rk"l?.^rr 

We  have  sold  foundation  animals  for  more  than  100 
herds  In  the  i)a.st  15  years.  Sf)me  choice  females  for  dale: 
8  peclal  biirKalni:  u  uall  cull  and  a  bull  ready  for  gervlce. 
EUGEMONT  FARM,  T.  E.  HYDE,  Bloomsburg.  Pa. 


lJ„i„f_:__  Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  has 
XI  (I  I M  It;  1 1  la  A.  R.  O.  daughters;  2  reelgtered  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers;  also  3  Krade  heifers. 
Prices  rl«ht.  PLUMLYN    FARM, 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAOB.  PENNA.    (near  Norrlstown> 


HAY 


hip    To   The  Old   RelUtile   Hooec 
Daniel  McCaffrey'*  Sons  Co. 
673  M  WakMk  BMf.  Plttttartk.  H 


buys  yearling  (Juernsey   Bull,  sire  has 
T  r)0  OO    A.  R.   Hire  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
*  vvvr.'.  »>.  heifer  milking  3«  lbs.  on  pasture. 
AMOS  ROTHENHEROER,    R.  l).  1.  Landsdale,  Pa 


HI    »,»:»<.        2  bulls  rwady  for  servtoe  and  bull 
OlS'Pins      calves  nniler  I  yr.  old.  Jobanoa,  Posch 
and  ne  Kol  atralnn    Trloes  »3(>  to  170. 
RROOKOAI.I',  FARM  ' ; RKEN VILI.E,  OEL. 


T „  r'"„l.,.»„      Both  sexpfl.      Fine  stock  of  the 

Jersey  V>alVeS         most  noted   pedigreed  In  the 
world.     FRED  a.  RUNK.  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


ailiuug   uititiato   EHu   Cii6iiil.^k3,   aS    "C**   &S 

people  in  general,  that  all  fat«,  regard- 
less of  their  source,  yielded  only  energy 
and  heat  when  consumed  bf  the  animal 
or  human  body,  and  untdl  very  recently 
no  chemical  or  dietetic  experiments  had 
shown  any  real  important  difference  be- 
tween butter  fat  and  other  fats.  It 
had,  of  course,  been  proved  that  fats  of 
low  melting  point  were  more  digestiblfl 
than  those  of  a  high  molting  point. 
Aside  from  this,  there  was  thought  to 
be  but  little  difference  in  their  food 
value.  In  the  estimation  of  many  "fat 
was  fat"  and  yielded  only  energy  and 
heat. 

The  oleomargarine  people  often  took 
advantage    of    this    fact    to    exploit    a 
cheap  product   as  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter.   Whether  or  not  this  "just  as  good 
or  better  product"  is  at  all  worthy  of 
the  place  they  claim  for  it  has  always 
been  seriously  questioned  by  dairy  and 
creamery  men.     In  this  connection  ex- 
ing  a  record  under  either  of  these  fig-       The  best  herd  in  the  association,  that  periments  carried  on  by  F.  B.  Osborne, 
ures,  it  is  time  to  dispose  of  her.     How  of  J.  P.  "White,  is  entered  for  a  third  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
many  dairymen  who  are  not  in  associa-    year    in    the    association.      Oftentimes  Dr.  Mendel,  of  Yale,  and  E.  V.  McOol- 
tion    testing    have    suflScieut    facts    on   the  dairyman  feels  that  one  year  in  the  him,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
their   individual   cows?     This   informa-   association   gives    him   the   information   tion,    are     pecularily     interesting     and 
tion  can   only  be  secured   thru   the  use    needed,    particularly    when    he    is    not  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  real  value  of 
of   the   milk   scales,   both    for   the   milk    changing    cows.      Mr.    White    considers   butter — viz.,    thi^t    butter    fat    not    only 
and    feed,    and   the    Babcock    test,      it   that    the    monthly    totaling    of    results  yields  energy  and  heat  as  do  other  fats, 
seems  stramge  that  any  dairyman  is  will-   and  keeping  of  careful  records  is  worth   but    that   it    contains    something    more 
ing  to  be  without  such  knowledge  of  his   more  than  the  $1.50  a  cow  which  it  costs  vital  than  other  fats — a  principle  which, 
cows.  ^i"™   to  secure   this   information.      It   is   like  proteids,  supplies  the   elements  ne- 

Comparison    of    Yearly    Records  a   fact  that  if  a  man   lias   been   in   the   ce.ssary   for   growth   and   life   itself. 

Comparison  of  figures  of  the  herd  association  a  year  he  could  do  the  work  In  experiments  carried  on  with,  white 
averages  for  the  two  years  is  of  de-  and  keep  the  records,  and  it  is  also  a  rats,  young  rats  were  fed  mixtures  coin- 
cided interest.  In  1916  the  average  fact  that  there  are  practically  none  posed  of  chemically  pure  protein,  starch, 
milk  production  was  6,708  ponnds,  in  who  will  do  this.  Mr.  White  weighs  fat,  sugar  and  various  salts,  and  got 
1915  6,,764  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  344  his  milk  daily  as  well  as  weighing  the  alooig  splendidly  for  the  first  three 
pounds  for  the  second  year.  In  1916  feed  to  know  exactly  how  much  he  is  months,  when  they  lost  apy)etite,  fell 
the  average  percent  of  fat  was  .^.73  feeding  the  cows.  He  considers  it  just  off  in  growth  and  finally  starved.  Af- 
percent  and  in  1915  3.5  percent,  show-  as  important  to  know  accurately  how  ter  numerous  repetitions  of  this  nature 
ing  a  difference  of  0.23  percent  for  the  much  is  being  fed  as  to  know  how  much  the  investigators  found  that  when  milk 
second  year.  The  pounds  of  fat  in  1916  milk  is  being  secured,  and  he  uses  the  was  added  to  the  ration  the  little  ani- 
were  251  *nd  in  1915  248,  or  an  increase  milk  scale  as  a  guide  to  know  what  re-  mala  began  to  regain  normal  coa/^'tione, 


lbs  wheat  l>ran  or  brewers'  dried  grains; 
400  lbs.  hominy  feed;  300  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal  or  oil  meal. 

Malt  sprouts  are  relatively  very  cheap 
according  to  the  college,  particularly 
when  manurial  values  are  considered, 
and  every  farmer  without  a  silo  is  urg- 
ed to  purchase  them  if  possible  and  wet 
them  up  and  use  a  succulent  food.  Beet 
pulp  is  also  relatively  cheap  and  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage  in  this  way. 
If  brewers'  dried  grains  are  available, 
400  pounds  of  them  might  be  used  and 
200  pounds  of  cottonseed  or  oil  meal  in 
place  of  the  300  pounds  suggested. 


»•••-    ■'■  ''vr»Jf<, 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTS 
REGISTRY  TESTS 


During  the  past  year  the  dairy  hua- 
bandry  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  conducted  official  tests  of 
dairy  cows  on  165  farms  of  the  state. 
On  56  of  these  farms  a  yearly  te»t  was 
run,  a  separate  test  being  made  each 
month.     Short  tests  of  seven  days  were 


AThAS     ,  ^ 


Successful  dairying  and  cattle  feeding  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  nriosl 
scientific  departments  of  agricultural  life.  The  day  is  past  when 
guess-work  methods  can  be  successfully  applied  to  this  very  important 
industry  of  producing  milk  and  beef.     The  time  haS  COme 

when  the  man  who  makes  dairying  and  cattle 
feeding  profitable  is  the  man  who  studies 
FEEDS;  and  who  carefully  figures  the  ratio 
between  the  cost  of  his  feed  and  the  value  of 
his  products— milk,  butterfat  or  beef. 


Tables  Showing  Five  Best  Herds  in  Milk  and  Butter  Fat  Production 
In  the  Hickory  Cow  Testing  Association 

Owner  Breed  •  No.  Cows 

J.  P.  White Purebred  and  grade  Holsteina    14 

J.  Ard  Cowden .  .  Purebred  and  grade  Holsteina    14 

F.  W.  Miller.  . .  .Grades     19 

S.  F.  Denny Purebred  and  grade  llolsleins    20 

Barnett  Bros Purebred    Guernseys 9 

The  five  besfTjiitterfat  herds  were  as  follows: 

Bamett  Bro« Purebred    Guern.seys 9 

J.  P.  White Purebred  and  grade  Holsteins    14 

J.  G.  Herriott  .  . .  Purebred    Guernseys. 10 

F,  W.  Miller  ....  Grades    19 

Jesse  Lee Purebred  Je<  seys   15 


.  milk 

lbs.  fat 

9032 

310.2 

7854 

255.4 

7/17 

290.5 

7578 

246.1 

7320 

350.0 

350.0 

310.2 

308.2 

290.5 

287.8 

plasm  of  the  animal  have  this  property  made  on  109  farms.  A  total  of  316 
of  inducing  growth  after  growth  has  Ayrshire  cows  were  tested  representing 
ceased.  Thus  far  no  plant  fat  has  been  16  farms  and  391  test  days;  167  Guern- 
faund  to  possess  this  power.  seya,  representing  23  farms  and  403  test 

Experiments  with  pigs  and  calves  days;  25  Holsteins,  representing  7  farms 
gave  results  similar  to  those  obtained  and  95  test  days;  133  Jerseys,  rcpre- 
with  the  rats.  If  records  of  experiments  senting  9  farms  and  186  test  days.  Sev- 
en man  were  available,  it  is  reasonable  en  short-time  tests  were  made  of  673 
\j\  (ninnrtsft  that  rpjiults  fullv  as  atrik-  HolsteLn  cows,  representiuig  109  farms 
ing  would  be  obtained.  In  this  coiinec-  and  2,685  te«t  days.  In  all,  165  farms 
tion  the  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  re-  were  visited  and  1,319  cows,  represent- 
calls  two  instances  in  which  two  public  ing  3,768  test  days,  were  tested, 
institutions  had,  in  the  interest  of  so-       r^y^^^^  world's  record  animals  are  re- 


called economy,  substituted  oleomargar- 
ine for  butter  in  the  diet  of  the  inmates. 
It  was  noted  that  when  oleo  was  used 
the  inntates  were  not  in  as  good  physi- 
cal condition  and  that  physicians  were 
in  greater  demand  than  before.  When 
oleo  was  replaced  by  butter  it  was  re- 


presented in  the  tests,  viz:  Gardaugh 
May  Mischief,  an  Ayrshire  who  produc- 
ed 25,329  j)Oundis  of  milk  and  895  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  a  year;  Passport,  a  Jer- 
sey oow,  produced  19,744  pounds  of 
milk  and  837  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year;    and   Keystone  Beauty   Plum   Jo 


WHITE    SCOURS  IN    CALVES 


30° 


/o 


Protein  and  Fat  are  the  two  elements 
which  determine  the  value  of  any  dairy 
feed;  the  greater  these  elemenU  the  mote 
valuable  the  feed.  Corn,  oaU,  barley, 
etc.,  all  contain  these  elements  in  varying 
amounts.  You  know  ihe  market  value 
of  these  grains  today,  and  when  we  tell 
you  that  Atlas  Distillers'  Grains 

contain   from   two  to  three 
times  as  much  pro- 

^^^^     tein  and  over  twice 
/™«>«\        ^^  much  fat  as  these 


Protein;  10%  Fat 


/■f^'i^' 


high  priced  grains  and  at  the  same  time 
sell  for  less  than  the  average  cost  of  them 
per  ton,  you  can  readily  see  that  by  sell- 
ing your  corn  and  oats  and  feedmg  "AT- 
LAS" yod  have  solved  this  problem  of 
"the  most  for  your  money  in  feed. 

Atlas  Disilllers"  Grains  can  now  be 
bought  in  any  desired  quantities  at  very  rea- 
«>nable  price..  Ask  your  dealer  or  vvrlta 
us  direct  lor  our  nev«/  circular  fully 
describing  inese  grains,  giving  their 
analysi*.  etc.  When  once  you  have 
experienced  "Atlas"  ocononfty  you 
will  continue  to  us«  It. 


Atlas  Feed  &  Millino  Co. 

PKOUIi%.,  ILLINOIS 


I  mill 


\yin 


i  I  '  ^ 


7-d  tiuiaUviu  uoiioi  u»iV6b#*u  tO^l*. 
Express  paid  In  lota  of  6.  Now  Is 
the  1<1«»1  I  Inie  to  start  them  and 
have  tliern  ready  lor  grass  next 
Hprlng.  a  10  wk.old  belfer  calf  from 
.Maple  Lawn  Kariu,  recently  cou- 
ilgued  dliecl  U)  Vlie  County  Fair 
liruuuda  at  I'ottstown.  Pa.,  waa  a 
blue  ribbon  winner.  Have  others 
oMiially  aBKO<>d<Si  can  please  you. 
lUrnalHB  In  reg  latered  heUers  and 
bulla,  all  agei.  Write  your  wants 
MAPLk  LAWN  tAKM,  C.  W 
ElUa,  Jr..  CoriUnd.  N.  Y 


ported  that  the  health  of  the   inmates   j^.^^^^^^  ^  Holstein,  produced  10,196  lbs. 
was  materially  improved.  ^^  ^^-jj^  ^^^  ^qI  pounds  of  butterfat  in 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments  and    j^q  (^ays. .T. 

observations  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  ^ven  more  marked  discrepan- 
cies would  be  apparent  in  the  growth 
and  general  health  of  young  children. 

Just  how   much   or  how  little   butter 
fat    can    be    used    and    stili    maintain       Wl'ito  scours  or  calf  cholera  is  .,u:t.e 
growth   has   not  yet   been  determined-   <^o"'"'«»  w>th  young  cnlves,  a  few  days 

.    .  V.  I.       V,  ,.^A  f«  nrixTo  tha   old.     According   to    the  department    of 

but  enough  has  been  proved  to  give  the   "  "•  ^  i..,  , 

dairyman  sure  footing  in  his  claim  that  ^^airy    husbandry    of    the    New    Jersey 

butter  fat  is  a  better  food  than  butter  Experiment  Station  this  disease  almost 

substitutes  composed  of  vegetable  fats  invariably  causes  the  death  of  the  calf; 

and  oils.     Facts  and  figures   like   these  it  can  be  prevented  but  not  cured.    The 

^  ,     ..          ^        ,             .        -„„  ^K«  ^^ar,  calf  is  very  sick  from  the  first,  a  com- 

niake  it  most  embarrassing  for  the  oleo  •»  *•             /                                      ' 

_       .     ,           .^       1   •      1.         et. tv.„*  i,o  mon    svmntnm    being  the    passage     oi 

manufacturer  to  claim  hereafter  that  he  '"""'    ■".>     i                    *^                       V^       , 

has  a  "i"st  as  good  as  butter"  article,  white,  foul-smelling  excrement.  Death 
and  surely  it  behoove,  the  housewife  to  "««*"/  f^H^^s  within  two  or  three 
give  the   most  careful  consideration  to   ^^7^' 

the  results  of  these  recent  investigations  The  disetisc  is  contagioua,  being  caus- 
and  the  conclusions  which  may  logically  ed  by  a  germ  which  gains  entrance  to 
be  drawn  from  them,  before  she  decides  the  calf's  body  thru  the  freshly  broken 
to  eliminate  butter  from  the  diet  of  her  navel  cord.  It  in.ay  be  prevented  by 
family.— .T.  H.  Frandsen,  Uni.  of  Neb.      having  the  calving  ]ycn  clean  and  disin- 

focted    so  th.it    the    calf   does    not  come 

PALL  RATIONS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS  in    contact   wdth    dirt    or    manure.      To 

he   abiwlutcly   !*afe  the   cord   and    navel 

For  the  month  of  November  the  state  should  be  washed  witn  a  weak  solution 
college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni-  of  creoliu,  or  a  similar  disinfectant,  and 
versity  recommends  the  following  dairy  the  cord  tied  nj.  at  birth.  Special  pro 
feed  based  on  prices  for  mixe<l  carlots  cautions  should  be  taken  if  a  calf  has 
for  cash  F.  O.  B.  any  station  taking  the  been  affected  with  the  disease,  for  this 
Tlochester  freight  rate:  600  lbs.  distillers  shows  that  the  germ  is  present,  and 
dried  grains;  400  lbs.  gluten  feed;  300  calves  are  likely  to  become  infected. 


The  Hornless  Holsteiu  Farms' 

nerd  slre-i  dam  as  a  senior  4  yr  old  haa  the.  'oUowlw! 
A  R  O.  records:?  da.  32  8  lb.  butler:  30  da  1.13  2. 
65da  11^  lb  Her  dam  made  1056  lb.  In  36S  days. 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam,  1083  lb.  In  365  day. 
and  4.1»  per  cent  fat  for  year.      ,       ,      .       . 

Polled   Bull  calves  »100  up.    Catalog  for  gtarnp. 

George  B.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


D  -  r"..^-^  bulls  backed  by  May  Roee,Glen  wood, 
ties.  LlU6rn  oov.  ot  Chene, sheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 
families.    Prlone  right.  B.C.  Taylor.  Embreevllle,  Pa. 


i-»           /-I        _„.„.,     biillfor  sale3  montlisold  from 
Keg.   IjUernSey      good   mllking  stock;  »3& 
PRANKLIN  FARMS. MIlNUHAM.  N.  J. 

Dellttafed  Holateln  aixl  Guerntey  bulls  from 
"Slveetoservlpcahle  awe.  250  animals  In  the  herd. 
SONNYMEAU8  FAKMS,       R.  O.  1.  Harrlsburg,  Pa 


'If, 


(not  Farm  ■oKleins  SIS 

A  son  of  Pontlac  Korndyke 
with  30  1b  daUiA25ofhla 
duuKhleni:7-8hol8telo  heifer 
ralvcd  $15  each  express  paid 
In  lots  of  5  60  high  grade 
ticlfers  1  to  3  years  old  J36 
u>  t75  each.  20  registered 
heifers  6  ojontba  to  1  year 
uK)  SIOO  each.  Registered 
cuwg.  heifers  and  bulls,  high 
grade  cows,  lartte  stock  on 
hand,  come  and  see  them. 
JOHhC  REAGAN,    TiHi|.  N.t 


Quit   the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  prlpt. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  bluff — we  must  eeu. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

cuts  Stock  Psnn.  Stockbrld^s,  N.T.forinsrlv  MunnasvtIU 


«ji:i1.:_^  CU^_4U.r>«r.^   Herd  bull,  grandson  of 

v?ilkin(r  hnorthornf'  Roseofoicnsideoi.c. 

hogs.    C.  M.  KENNEDY.      Ulster.  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 

(iUERNSEY  BULLS  il°"  '°^  ■*"  "^ 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  COATESVILLE.  PA. 

\«r«ok:r^c<    Herd  establlshPd  32  years.  A.  R.  stock 

^yrpnirfS    for  sale     InHpectlon  Invited. 

R.  TEMPLETON  &  SONS,  ULSTER.  Pa 


i^More  Milk  At  Less  Cost 
■  «iSays  Expert  if  terTest 


n 


V.  E.  Fuller,  after  a  thorough  test,  says  that  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  produced  more  milk  at 
a  less  cost  than  his  standard  ration. 


^ 


Making  milk  is  not  guesswork.  The  cow's  food  is 
turned  into  milk  by  natural  laws.  Modern  profitable  dairying  has  out- 
grown old-fashioned  guesswork  methods  in  feeding. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

is  produced  by  specialists  of  years  of  practical  experience.  They  know  the 
natural  laws  that  make  milk  from  feed.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is 
the  result  of  scientifically  selected  ingredients.  It  is  an  ideal  all-year-'round 
ready  grain  ration.  Used  as  an  entire  grain  ration  or  with  other  feed  or 
pasture,  it  will  produce  more  milk  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  feed 
on  the  market. 

Yoar  Cows  Need  It  to  balance  their  ration,  make  more  milk  and  keep  tliem  in 
good  hcilth.    Thousands  of  dairymen  know  by  experience  ttiat  these  are  facts. 

Go  to  Your  Dealer.    Try  one  ton  of  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  and  you'U 
never  be  without  it. 

Manafactnred  only  hy 

INTERNATIONAL.  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MlnneapollB,  Minn.  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
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LEOISLATION 


Close  observeriB  of  political  af- 
AOEICXTLTUBAL  fairs  pr&dict  a  "diverting"  aes- 
adon  of  the  next  Pennsylvania 
legislature.  There  are  old  scores 
to  be  paid  in  the  dominating  party  and  according  to 
observers,  payments  wiU  be  due  at  the  coming  session. 
This  promises  more  politics  for  individual  and  party 
gain  than  constructive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  The  administration  has  a  lot  of  perfectly 
good  promises  of  agricultural  legislation  to  fulfill.  The 
50-mile  per  hour  "agricultural  tours"  of  the  state 
were  supposed  to  inspire  still  others.  When  we  see 
what  we  shall  see  it  wUl  be  interesting  to  check  up 
on  the  value  of  political  promises;  also  on  the  re- 
turns to  the  state  of  that  educational  agricultural 
tour. 


We  have  been  hearing  a  great 
THE  "DUMPING"  deal  lately  about  the  possi- 
PEOSPECT  bility     of     foreign     countries 

dumping  a   great   quantity    of 
cheap  goods  onto  our  markets  after   tho  war.     The 
Americia-n    Afwociation   of   Commeroe  in    Berlin    has 
endeavored,   in  a  recent   statement,   to   correct   this 
"bugbear".     The  report  says  fhat  the  rumors  which 
are  abroad  to  the  effect  that  "a  vast  army  of  ill- 
paid  old  men,  women  and  ciuldren  are  kept  at  work 
manufacturing  cheap  goods  for  export",  is  without 
foundation,  and  that  the   3!ipply  of  labor  is  insuf- 
ficient to  sirpply  what  is  needed  for  home  consump- 
*  tion.    This,  it  is  said,  is  true  of  all  articles  made  of 
iron  and   steel,   including   hardware   and    household 
goods.    Whatever  is  manufactured  in  plants  produc- 
ing drugs  and  dye  stuffs  is  consumed  in  making  muni- 
tiona.     Owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  material  the  tex- 
tile mills  are  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  the  home  demand.     There  will  be  more  or  less 
economic  trouble  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  result   from  an   impoverished   condi- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  inability  to  buy  needed  goods 
than  from  the  over-stocking  of  our  markets  by  goods 
"dumped"  here  after  the  cor-fict  ceases. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

One  of  the  most  significant  re- 
THE  MAECH  OF  suits  of  the  late  election  is  the 
PROHIBITION  addition  to  the  "dry"  territory 

in  the  United  States.     The  pro- 
hiibitory    amendments   won    in    Michigan,    Nebraska, 
Montana  and   South   Dakota.   vMhile   Utah   elected   a 
legislatmire  fa  viable  to  the  passage  of  such  an  amend- 
ment.   Twenty-four  states— one -half  of  the  union,  and 
comprising  three-fifths  of   the  area-are  now  under 
prohibition.      We    can    add    t«    this   a    considerable 
more  territory  under  local   oi>l,ion  in   several   states 
which   do    not   have    state  wide   prohibiti'on.      Those 
who  have  labored  persistently  for  years,  and  during 
the  time  when  to  talk  of  prohibition  was  to  be   a 
crank,  can  rejoice  that  it  i»  now  the  most  popular 
subject  in  the  country  and  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
universal  before  long.     Many  will  continue  to  sneer 
as  the  majority  sneered  not  long  ago  and  claim  that 
proliibdtion   does  not  prohibit,  but  as  time  goes  on 
and  as  public  sentiment  grows,  and  as  the  new  crop 
of  drinkers  becomes  less  because  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, a  law  prohibiting  ibe  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  can  be  enforced  as  well  as  can 
laws  against   other  unlawful   actions.     The  demand 
for  prohibition   for   economic  reasons  added   to   the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  inspired  by  sentiment  and 
moral  conviction  make  a  force  that   is   irresistible. 
Business    men   and    governments   are    enforcing   the 
principle  because  they  reaUze  it  to  be  fundamental 
to  good  business  management.     One  by  one  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  great  strife  across  the  sea  have 
reaUzed  how  alco-hol  jeoparized  their  success  and  have 
banished  or  restricted  it.     Does  it  not  seem  foolish 
for  us  to  talk  so  much  about  preparedness,  efficiency, 
conservation,    economy,    sanitation,   happiness,    mor- 
ality, prosperity,  home-making,  eugenics,   education, 
etc.,  and  continue  to  legalize  an  institution  so  effec- 
tive in  nullifying  our  efforts  t 

The  winter  short  courses  offered  by 
SHORT  practically  all  of  our  agricultural  col- 
COURSES  leges  are  meeting  with  deserved  popular- 
ity. The  man  on  the  farm  who  feels 
himself  tied  down  by  winter  work  and  the  care  of 
farm  stock  is  not  easily  converted  to  the  idea  of  a 
college  course.  He  thought  he  had  left  that  all  be- 
hind when  he  began  farming.  But  a  few  have  been 
breaking  away  for  from  six  weeks  to  three  months 
in  winter,  and  they  have  found  that  it  paid  them. 
They  found  that  these  winter  course  studies  did  not 
consist  of  pouring  over  d>y  books  and  studying  a  lot 
of  abstract  matter  that  might  or  might  not  apply  to 
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has  a  head  just  like  Spot,  and  she  is  just  about  t 
same  size."     The  father   agreed  with  just  a  little 
less  enthusiasm.     The  boy    wrnt  on:   "And  see,  jho 
has  a  white  spot  right  back  of  the  right  front  lej^. 
Can  you  beat  itt    And  gee,  Fs,  she  won  a  blue  rib. 
bon."     With  the  discovery  of  that  blue  ribbon  the 
boy's  joy  was  complete,     H?  kept  his  father  ther« 
for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  and  they  went  otet 
that  little  prize  winner  from  end  to  end;  and  always 
with  their  minds  on  their  own  Spot,  who  was  prob. 
ably  enjoying  her  cud  in  the  born  at  home.     There  ii 
always  inspiration  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy.    There 
are  such  wonderful  possibilities  just  ahead  for  those 
who    become   thoroly    arou8.^d   in    a    worthy  project, 
Can  you  picture  that  boy  on  hLs  return  hornet  Can 
you  fancy  his  increased  interest  in  the  herd  that  he 
undoubtedly  helps  to  care  for,  and  can  you  picture 
the  care  that  he  Showers  on  Spot  because  she  looks 
like  a  prize  winner  at  a  big  national  show!    He  is 
going  to  be  a  better  help  at  home  because  of  that 
trip  and  what  he  saw  there.    He  is  going  to  be  a  bet- 
ter dairyman  because  of  the  interest  awakened  by 
this  single  animal.     And  he  is  going  to  be  a  better 
partner  in  the  farm  business  because  of  an  awakened 
appreciation  of  the  things  on  the  home  farm.    Are 
you  giving  your  boys  a  chance  to  make  such  startling 
discoveries!     If  not,  are  you  entirely  just   to  your, 
self  and  your  boys!    Think  it  over. 


STATE  DAIRY 
INSPECTION 
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The  present   shr.rta^   of  freight   cars 
THE  CAR        is  seriously  interfering  with  the  rapid 
SHORTAGE     transportation    of    freight.      In    some 
lines  it  is  becoi.iing  a  serious  matter. 
For    instance.   New   York    City    consumes   about    85 
oar  loads  of  hay  daily  and  Lne  supply  now  on  hands 
and  in  transit  will   scarcely   meet   the  needs  for  10 
days.     It    requires    from   .19    d.ays  to  two   weeks   to 
transport  hay   from    New   ^"ork   state   and   Pennsyl- 
vania to  New  York  and  from  three  to   four   weeks 
from  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Inoiana.     More  than   one 
half    of   the    city's    hay    supply   cornea   from    these 
Middle-West    states.     It    is   difficult   to   account    for 
the  soeming  shortage   of  cars  at  this  time  since  it 
requires  only  about  75  percent  as  many  oars  to  move 
the  crops  this  year  as  were  ro'iuired  for  the  crops  of 
1915.    It  looks  as  if  munitions  and  other  export  trade 
was  Iwing  taken  care  of  U  tiie  neglect  of  domestic 
trade.    There  are  many  reasoni?  why  common  carriers 
should   be  required   to   provide    for   the   handling  of 
home  demands  first,  especially   of   the  tilings   neces- 
sary for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  investigation  proposed  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  handling  cars  »hat  will  prevent  stag- 
nations in  trade  and  the  ncressity  of  placing  of  em- 
bargoes on  freight  shipments. 


th'cir    paTticiuar    prol>jeui«    ut    luOiiic. 
rather,  that  the  short  courses  were  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  practical  farm  trade  school  that  it  was 
possible  to   devise;   that  training  meant  doing,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  winter  course  study  was 
confined  to  actual  practice  in  the   handling  of   the 
particular  line  desired.     They  found  also  that  these 
courses  were  so  well  divided  that  almost  any  farmer 
could  select  just  the  subjects  that  were  most  needed 
by  him  on  his  farm.    Thus,  if  he  was  a  dairyman,  he 
could  select  the  dairy  course,  and  all  of  his  "study" 
would  be  devoted  to  the  selection,  care  and  feeding 
of  cows,  and  manufacture,  handling  and  marketing 
of  the  dairy  products.    If  he  was  a  general  farmer, 
his   study   would   center   on  soils,  fertilizers,   seeds, 
crops  and  the  ordinary  mech.'inics  of  the  general  farm. 
In  the  same  way  the  live  strck  farmer,  the  orchard- 
ist,  trucker,  poultryman,  etc.   is   given    the   courses 
especially   devised   for  those   lines  of  work,   and   no 
time  is  lost  or  wasted  on  other  matter.     The  courses 
are  highly  specialized  farm  trade  schools  where  the 
actual    practice   is    given    first    consideration.      This 
kind  of  training  gives  the  farmer  student  additional 
skill  as  well  as  better  knowledge  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  directly  to  his  farm  work.     It 
is  the  kind  of  training  that  ii  calling  an  increasing 
number  of   farmers  to   the   short  courses  each  year. 
They  find  that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents.     , 


How  many  farmers  regard  their  sons 
YOUR  as    possible    future    partners    in    their 

PARTNERS    business!      Do   youf     If  so,    are   you 

giving  them  tiie  training  and  the  op- 
portunity for  observation  and  development  that  you 
would  like  your  future  partners  to  have?  At  the  re- 
cent National  Dairy  Show  the  writer  followed  a  fath- 
er and  his  son,  a  boy  of  about  fouTteen  years,  thru 
one  wing  of  the  cattle  exhibit.  I  listened  to  the 
comments  on  the  various  animals  as  this  pair  came 
to  them.  The  boy  had  his  own  opinion  on  what  con- 
stituted a  go-od  dairy  cow,  and  the  father  respected 
that  opinion.  They  were  both  interested  students 
of  what  they  saw.  Finally  they  came  to  a  string  of 
Cruernsey  heifers.  The  boy  fa'rly  jumped  at  the  sight 
of  a  partiicularly  fine  looking  animal.  "Look,  Pa! 
There  is  one  that  looks  just  like  our  Spot.    See,  she 


The     preliminary    legislative    pro- 
gram  for  the   next   session   of  the 
Pennsylvania   legislature   is  report- 
ed to  provide  for  a  system  of  state 
inspection  of  dairy  herds,  barns  and  equipment.    The 
plan  favored  proposes  to  put,  such  inspection  under 
the  state  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  with  power  to 
call  in  the  state  Department  of  Health  in   cases  of 
outbreak  of  diseases  affecting  public  health.     Dairy 
inspection  has  long  had  a  pe-iuliar  fascination  for  the 
legislators.     Theoretically,  it  is  a  beneficial,  and  at 
times,  a  necessary  service.    But  practically,  few  sys- 
tems of  inspection  have  measured  up  to  the  theoretical 
IwssibUities  and  most  of  them  have  failed.     Because 
of  the  frequent   failures,   and  more  particulariy  be- 
cause of  the  abuses  that  have  led  to  the  failures,  the 
entire  subject  of  dairy  inspection  has  become  a  very 
tender  one   with   dairy  farmers.     The  most   common 
abuse  has   developed   from   one   of   two    causes:   A 
multiplicity  of   inspection    authority   and    standards, 
and  inefficiency  of  inspectors.    Under  the  old  practice 
of  each  municipality  setting  up  its  own  standards  and 
enforcing   its    own  rules,    dairy   communities   contri- 
buting milV  t-rt  more  tWn  one  city  market  often  had 
varying  requirements   to  meet.     Such   municipaliti''! 
have  the  habit  also  of  changing  their  standards  fre- 
quently, and  the  insi>ection  -.ecame  a  menace  of  un- 
known power  and  ever-changing  requirements.  State 
inspection  to  apply  uniformly  to  all  sections  of  t'le 
state  and  replacing  all  municipal  inspection  would  be 
a  welcome  relief  if  honestly  and  efficiently  admini- 
stered.   But  efficiency  of  inspection  has  always  been  a 
troublesome  problem.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
lay  down  one  set  of  regulations  to  apply  to  all  con- 
ditions  with    equal   justice   and    comparable    results. 
The  purpose  of  inspection  is  to  insure  a  wholesome 
product.     Some  dairymen  can  and  do  produce  a  per- 
fectly wholesome  product  wivh  equipment  that  would 
not  pass  even  a  lenient  set  of  -egulations,  while  there 
are   others  whose  product  would  be   questionable  if 
produced    oinder    the    most    exacting    requirements. 
These  classes  represent  the  two  extremes.     Between 
them  are  the  great  body  of  dairymen  who  are  guided 
and  safeguarded  by  an  intelligent  inspection  but  who 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  by  an  arbitrary  and 
unflexible   set    of    regulations.      The    good    inspector 
must  be  a   man  of  experience   in   dairy   work.     He 
must  know  the  business  and  know  what  makes  a  goo^ 
product.     He  must  have   brains  and   common   sense. 
Sucih  men  are  not  employed  on  a  meagre  salary.  They 
cost  money.     With  such  inspectors  the  state  must  be 
prepared  to  appropriate  a  liberal  supply  of  money; 
with  any  other  kind,  a  state  system  would  be  worse 
than   useless.      The   host   system   of    insi>ection   is  a 
marketing    system    that    pays    a    premium    on    high 
quality    milk,    cream    and   butter    and    penalizes  the 
careless  or  indifferent  producer  by  giving  him  a  lower 
price   for  his  product.     Thi.-?    would   call   for   the  es 
tablishment  of  market  grades  of  all  dairy  producU, 
a  condition  that  should  result  from  the  present  dairy 
organization  movement.    Unlll  such  time,  there  must 
be   some   system    of   official    inspection.     We   believe 
that    state    inspection   is    better    than    municipal  <>' 
district  inspection  because  it  will  be  more  stable  and 
less  subject  to  change.     But  slate  inspection  must  be 
liberally  supported  to  secure  the  proper  standard  of 
officials  and  must  be  kept  free  from  political  and  f«" 
tional  influence.    The  dairymen  ought  to  be  heard  i> 
framing  the  proposed  law. 
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^^merce  in   t.me   of  peace   would   be    ^,^,,,,,J  ^,^   parsed   that    contan-    ^J^UT^^/^ll^iVy  eon^^^^^^  h£  thTt  ther"e   mav  be  a  few  more 

^SlVr^^einOra.^  fl^i^^r^,^^:^^^.^:^.    ^M^^i^^^^^^^^  Ij-yfo ^pLaS  TJth^e:  rn^:^ich  to 

glSSJSSi  ShssSS  Hp«rS|5|  a  S?SI*:K| 

Sing   and    ireful    fertilizing    being  ^^^  ;„^e^\hif  the  sir^ple  claim  of  an  Pf<><i"ce"  are   paid   o°lr  J2.25   for  it,  ^hirt^ve    cents   is    estimated    as   the 

Xt'hisfall.    It  is  also  reported  from  ^Tar^^t^iif  tt  rSptTwiU    or  ^tlUm^'^^  ^-Ut:^     -    Loton  P^^^^^"^  P"«.«  ^^  P^diteJ  witTbr 

^me  counUes  that  larger  area  IS  being  ^^.^^^^^    ^^              >;^    ^^.^    „^t  Ho^?Jn^    Pre^denr  of     the     Sheffield  ?'^^?'P"°S  ""^Tf?;.  «rn«?i  .r.^^ 

^r'S«t'K  Free  Trees -This  coming  ^o.     The  state  must  have  semething  to  ^^;irs?  Slaw^n  SLk^   Co.,    milk   dis-  mg  the  cause  of  the  small  crop.-K 

The  State  s  Free  Irees.     inis  coming  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  exceptions   for  .•,,,.'_  ^.f  i^p^  york  Citv.  in  an  ad-                    — 

season  there  will  be  more  free  trees  for  ^,^„i,,ion«  or  state  officials,  agri-  *d7e^'"Jef ore  thT  annual  convention  of               FAEM  MEETING  CALENDAR 

reforestation   in   the   gift   of   the   st^e  ^^^^^^^j^  ^.^^^^^  supervisory  «r  others.  ^^^              ^^id  he  beUeved,  with  many                                   

than    ever    before.       ihe    state  s    nur  ^^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  opened  '     .     ^^     business,  that  the  farmers        Paterson    Poultry    Show.    Paterson.    N.    J.. 

SHrd'r^ar/rodrSthrrpU'a  '""'■'«"°'iYeU„'';frrSrUbu?«  ^-nrLvet  Sveev-.™  »  higher  price  ^-fS.S.f  Li..   S...   Sh...    cyc«o. 

the  ordinary  wooas,  dituo^v  attendance   at  meetings    n   Harrisburg  f^j.  their  product.  Mr.  Horton 's  was  one  i,,.,  December  2-9.                            ^,    ,     . 

raise  black  cherries  aud  similar  rruiis         travelling  on  state  business.— Hamil-  ,  .,      .  .^  comoanies  that  figured  pro-  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Marketing 

for  the  wild  birds  have  not  worked  out  "         Harrisbure    Nov.   20.  •  ^°®  ,°^?     ri^,r„;nf^nw  strike    and  and  Farm  Credits.  Chicago.  111..  Dec.  4-9. 

LpII      The  trees   will  be  given  out  on  ^0°'  ^arrisDurg,  inov.  ^u.  mmently  m  the  recent  milk  strike,  ana  ^            ^^^^    Horticultural    Society. 

i-     til  V«   thpT  State   Forestry   De-                     " his  talk  was  listened  to  with  interest.  Burlinjcton.  K.  J..   December   12-14. 

apphcation    to    the   State    forestry                                  jcdCCV  TADM  JsimV^  He  intimated  that  the  price  to  the  con-  Pennsylvania    State    Grange.    Philadelphia. 

Son   oSry'  "nT  no?   ?or   ofnamelul          NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES  ,„„„  ^,,,^   have  to   be   raised   aga^,  ^^^^^ZTtJ^-'kunry  Show.   New  York 

olo^p  ,1-intina      The  idea  is  to  en-                                   .                 ,  as  expenses  were  increasing.    The  mem-  city.   December   29-  January   3. 

or  shaae  P'^n" "«.     ^            makine  the        Report  Crops  Deficient.— At  a  meet-  bership  of   the   association   is   growing  New  York   State  Fruit  Growers'    Associa- 

+    IT  culture   last  week  the   1916  fruit  crop  D^na^  <jf   Avon,   will   be   re-elected   as  jj^,     January   8-io. 

protecitea.        Tvyr,o,.Vo+-,«<r_T,hfl  start  of  was   reported  as  particularly  deficient.  pTesident    of    the    Association.      State  Pennsylvania  State  Farmers'   Alliance  and 

a  T,"e,»°  fntuu^s^lasT'weerw^  Both  th^  peaeh  and  apple  crop  were  re^  |,       i«i„„er  of  AKriculture    Che.    S  >"fet"i."jE'°"s..^^"fcr/".rci.^;J2: 

Srked  b7  »>och  iaterest  ia  discussion  ported    t>clo_w^  normal.^  Jhe^jl,;ing«nt  wil««,  scored  tbe_  farmers ^of*e__state  s,„.u.e,  n,  t.,  j.„,  9,io.. 

of  marketing 
associations 

ford  ,^^''™®"^^5l^„'*  7;^^*^^^   r"o^utine  sons"  for    the  "falling    off  in    the   dairy  ^tij„  p"^oducts  to  usurp  our  state  mar-  Pennsylvania"  State  Horticultural   Associa- 

load  lots,   proper   grauing   aim     ug  business.    It  was  shown  that  the  potato  kets,    while    their    own    superior    pro-  tion.  Harrisburg    Pa..  .Tanuary  23-25. 

and  it  18  probable  that  the  next  summer  uu»iucao.                       u„oi,-.ia    t^.    fhA    iutp  ^'^^°'     w«i.d               ..^„4..    „       tt^  « ,1^750011  Pennsy  van  a    State    Board    of   Agriculture. 

will  see  hundreds  of  community  organ-  crop  averaged  50  bushels  to  the  acre  ^ucts  receive  no  attention.    He  advised  H^^isbtlrg,    Pa..  January    23-25. 

wiU  see  nunareas  01  c^              -^farmers,  The  apple  crop   was  about   10   percent  farmers,    fruit    growers    and    milk    pro-  New  Jersey    State   Board   of   Agriculture. 

'tn T«;«  oro^ron  hand    wUl  try  ou  of  full  crop  while  the  peach  crop  came  ^^^^g  [^       t    together   and   carry    out  Trenton.  N.  J..  January  24-25. 

7^     ult  Sn^?n/?hewiAtrr    provided  down  to  25  percent  of  the  average  yield  ^^^  efficient  publicity  campaigns,  and  

the  plans  during  the   winte^  proviu                              r^^^_                                                        preference   for  their  products   not  INDEX   FOB    THIS   ISSUE 

SiTf^\h?'^fitrs'  .?\hr  inSitutes      Jind    CrLberry^  Insect^.-The  ^chief    ,„,^  ^  ^ome  but  all  over  the  United  ^ -_^^ 

:S:ir\  "S  tr"h<r^:poS  Sat^-ter^JV^^hi^^n^^  ^|S;>n  mmates  I^e  naif  .Holidays.  ^^^  ^i-J^M^ij^^^   '  ^  ^ 

•Tfifa  «tat^  Wturers  i"   investigations   of  cranberry   insecte  _i'he  Saturday  half-holiday  maugurat-    Gasoline  Engine  Troubles  II    403 

!fA„r-n.fth«   Feeds'- According  to  in  New  Jersey.     The  field  station  was  ^^  ^^^^       Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  term  Lime- 

Doctonng    the    ^eeds.     Aecoraing  ^               ^    ^^    Pemberton    to    Browns  ^j,r,fp„    ^f    ging    Sing    prison    has         Influence    .......    387 

results    of    analyses    by    t-hiei    onemisn  cattugcu     j.i^                            ^„-t.    -*    iqIt  ,        waiutii     u^     "^     ft         .^^   *„   (i.,^aaA           Pennsylvania   Experiments    886 

Kpiw<r  thflre  L  some   cheaUng   going  Mills   during   the   latter  part  of   19lo.  ^^  abolished.     The  desire  to  "speed    Making  Most  of  the  Winter  Season  886 

nellogg  there  IS  some                B   b      ^  ^^^  so-called   blackhead   fireworm   was  ^pM  ^n  prison  industries  is  given  as  the    Trapping  Mink  and  Muskrat  837 

^Lt^^nd    Shave    resuled.      The  unusuaUy    abundant    and    destructive  reason  for  this  and  other  changes.    The    Use  Phosphates  with  Manure  387 

Sk  feeds  Tere  found   to   contain  as  but    it    seems    that    spraying    infested  9^^^^,^    p^.^^,    Commission    in   session    ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^    »»^ ggg 

oiucK  l^^^^  Jl";'^      ,          .        ^    ^hiie  bogs  with  40  percent  nicotine  sulphate  ^  Albany    recommends   the   abolishing    co^g.  Fall  Rations   889 

W  ^    ^    i^rfwAeen  found  in  cit  while  the  insects  are  in  the  larval  state  ^^   ^^^ain    methods    of   punishment   in    Consecutive  Herd  Records   885 

S  fee'ds  ^  «ff^tive.     The  cranberry  rootworm^  f^^  ^t  the   Onondaga  Coninty   Peniten-  ^}^^^i,^\,-i,-i-- -  —  ■::::■. '^ 

Thn  Mid  Winter  Show.— The  Depart-  the  cranberry  tipworm,  and  the  bloom  ^.^        scoring  the  great  nervous  strain  Editorial 

,n«nt  nf  Lriculture  is  making  special  worm  have  also  been  studied.  t^at  some  methods  in  use  inflict  on  the    Agricultural    Legislation     387 

Xrts  to   f  "use     nterei   in  fhe'^mid-        Plan    Poultry    8how.--What    is    ex^  ^„„3.  ^         '^^''''^r't'JZl  •'D«m?i"n?'^Vr.spect  •::::::::::.:::  .111 

.inter  «^-  of  -n    vegetables    frui,  pected     o     e  the^  ?-f-\f  ^  J,^  ^l  f^  ^^TZt^Zs^  ^^tc^r^'^!'-  . !  1 ! ! !  i : ! : : :  l ! !  Ij? 

Jf^^strL^terin^:^^^^^^^  f«-?>^^r^r^nSvr^e'n^S  Market    Conditions.-Prices    of   most  |-  S-rl"---^ ;::::::::::  i ;  i?^^ 

tieals  are  being   made   to   persons  who  to    December    2,    inclusive,    when    tne  ^jt^i^g    continue    to    rise.      PorK                        orange  and  General 

Tn  prizes   at   fairs  this    fall   to   send  tenth   annual  New  Jersey  Po^lfy.fx-  ^^^,^3  ^^^e  the  highest  knewn.  Cheese  Farmers'   Club   Meeting    39. 

Sr'^Jerishable    goods  here    for    «tor-  ^ibition    wil     take   p^ce       The    Union  P^   ^^^.    ^^^   Gouverneur,    Canton    and  £v-,Ts\n^ries- ! ! ! : : ! ! :  i !  ! : !  l  i  1 ! -I^s 

age  until  the  State  Show  comes  around.  County    Poultry    AB»aciation    will   con  ^^^^^^^^^  ^airy  boards  quoting  it  at  Maryland  Orange           .    395 

It  has  been  suircested  in  bulletins  from  duct  the  show  which  is  to  take   place  ^^^^^     Twenty-three  fac-                               Horticulture 

fheXparimenf  ^^^^^^  in  selecting  seed  in  the  First  ^aUabo"  Arm^y-  Pr^^^^^^  ,tories  onW Gouverneur   board   regis-  Ho^e-m^ade    Greenhouse    .............  .392 

corn  the  farmers  save  their  best  ears  valued  at  more  than  $•!,"»"  ^"  ^t.rit  tered  815  boxes  last  week,  as  compar-  ^-j^^jy  Fruit  Note.— 

for  disDlav      The  prizes  will  be  silver  tributed  among  owners  of  the  best  stocK  g^  ^^^                    ^},en  cheese          Heavy  droppings  of  apples  this  year. 

Tups    c'ash^  anlribLns.                 .         ^  and  the  f  ^^^^^/^^^f j;«2lv;;!^tro;rhy  was  14}  cents.    tL  cost  of  chickens  in          Renovating  Pe^c,.  ^orchard    392 

Potato    Prices    Drop.— According    to  small  cash  premiums  to  a  silver  tropn^  ^^^  york    market  dropped  seven  Reef  Butchering  and  Curing 398 

reoori^  cominc  here    from   counties   in  worth  $100.     Diplomas,  badges,  poultry  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  voluntary  Keeping  the  Meat  Supply    398 

reports   coming    nere    iro__  ^_  ,;,v.>.„„«.    ,^«.i«l   nnmbers  and   eegs  are  <Ji"^;i;tYon     of    the    iso-caUed    poultry  Winter  Weather  Hygicne^^^ 399 

trust,    which    was    threatened    prosecu-    ^r-^j^^^j.  Q^^e  of  Idle  Farm  Horses   394 

tion  under  the  state  anti-trust  law.  The    wintering  Brood   Sows    394 

cuiiiiii"'w.-.v,»  ...  ^^              V       „«  coal  shortase  continues  unabated  thru-                                   Poultry 

many  cases  have   resented   high   prices  trophy   which    goes   to  the   -o™be^   o^    ^^'^^  of^he  state,  altho  it  has  drop-    M-^!!^-^   ''' 

and  refused    to    buv.      The   result    has  the  Union   County  Poultry  Association         ,  f         $12  to  $8  per  ton  m  New  York  Flock  II    396 

bet   that    several   reports    of    falls   in  who  exhibits  the  best  cockerel  raised  in    fjf/'^'ji'ot^atoes  took  a  slump  the  first  Husbandry    ......    397 

Ss'5  UvrenLTbfe^  reported  Union  <^o-ty      2^^"  J^^?^'  /.^S-  of  'he  w^etbut  have  n^rl/recovered.          Q---«:>-.  ^.'^^^  . ; ; ; ; ;:;;:;:: ;  if^? 

Orchard    Inspection.— The    state    dc-  The  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair   Associa  Consignment  of  Western   Sheep.                              state  Letters 

Wirtment   of   aariculturo   protests    that  tion  silver  trophy,  valued  at  $50  for  the  _ .  ^'^     j^     f  700   sheep,   shipped  from    Harrisburg  Notes 

Kjr^  o«  To\Zm  inVctor^  wa»  *».  pen  •»  'J,''^'"-;,^"  SryV^:  O.^ht  Neb..    b.=    aS,«i    at    West         g~?„^"f»;j^,>-.rf.."'.-.rtn'°„K: 

not  done  for  politics  or  to  hamper  ser-  sidered;  the  New  '^^^^fyp^^^/'^.  Bergen   where   they  were   taken   in   by          j^^    Doctoring  feed.  Mid  winter  show, 

vice     hut    due    to    necessary    readjust-  elation   silver   cup,   valued   ai   Jts-o,   lor  _  farmers  to  whom  they  were  con-          potato    prices    drop,    Orchard    inspec- 

mS  of  funds.     U  has  bee  J  stated  by  best  10  birds  ^^^X^VrS^X;  cup  «ig"ed      I^  i«  *°   encouraging   feature          tion^  '^:^^^'^'^\'^: '':''' r:.9l 

Prof.  Sanders  that  it  is  not  his  in^n-  the  A»«««»«  ^^f.^^f/J^- *  fuf  ^oT  The  to%ee  sheep  raisrng  receiving  some  at-    New^TrsS  Notes.               ^_          ^ 

tion  to  harm^er  the  service  and  that  at  for  the  best  display   in  tne  snow,   ine  ..        ^      ^j^|g    g^ate    as  the    business          Report  crops  defirient,  Find  cranberry 

th?p?optTime'work'will  be  resumed.  Water  Fowl  Chib  of  A^-aca  wil    offe      J.-^-yJanguished.  ^. J-^-.  Plan  poultry  .how  391 

Inquiry  of  the  appointing  power,  how-  two  «P^i*Vm^^c   fn    each    varietv    of  National  Popularizing  of  Milk.-The  ^^^(Jn'mend^'^phyHical      training     law. 

ever    fails  to  elicit   information   as   to  male    and    female    in    eacd    variety    01  ^^J*^         nairvmen's    Association    has  wicks'  investigating  committee.  Dairy- 

,. V  ii.         ,,      i.  tu                i„;^  «fF  will  irpt  watpr   fowl       Pet   stock    entries  will  be  National    i>air>mtu  a     .n.aaui,iai.v..  ponvention.     Prison    inmates 

whether  all  of  the  men  laid  off  will  get  water  rowi.^  ijt ;,„„  „_„,^„,,    f^^  hAcmn    its    wide    spread    campaign    in  |^g"  ,,aif.holidays.   Market  conditions. 

the  ni^     ron.signment     of     western     sheep, 

tral  National     i>opnlarizing     of     milk.     To 

lino    highways    with    trees.    First    gen- 
oral     snow     fall,    Turkeys    scarce    for 

Thanksgiving     391 

Story    and    Poetry 

"The   Kid   Preacher"    (SeriaDAOO 

Veterinary 
Worms,    Indigestion,    Chronic    indigestion, 

•ecretary   of    agriculture    brougni    ine    orgam/.uw.u^v,.^^^^  -        _^^^gne»8     is     most     convincingly         Cow-pox.  Piw  cough   404 

•tatement  that  it  would  bo  worked  out    while  the  show  is  m  progress,     u.  eip«»u« 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

A  Home  Made  Greenhouse 


November  25,  ISig 


for  $50 

LEW  BROWN,  New  York 


Be  Proud  of  the  shirt  you 
wear  today —  the  Quality 
kept  up,  Exclusive  design 
and  Fadeless  colors. 

HALLMARK 

SHIRTS 

Carry  our  usual  guarantee  of  "Stand- 
ard m  Quality,  Fabric  and  Work* 
manship." 

HALLMARK  patterns  are  not  only 
Distinctive  and  Exclusive,  they  are 
Indanthrine  Colors  —  Guaranteed  Tub, 
Perspiration  and  Sun  Proof.  Your  dealex 
has  thenu 

HALL,  HARTWaL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  M.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

'  OkMle  or  Horse  kide,  Calf,  Doe,  Deer, 
or  knTklnd  of  akin  witb  b&ir  or  (ur  on. 
W»  la*  aM  NnUh  Iham  right  i  U'Hke 
tbem  Into  ooaU  (for  men  and  women), 
robAn.riura  or  irlove«  when  ordered. 

Yoiirfar  uoortu  will  cost  you  less  man 
to  buy  thHiu,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lll«slrai*4  oaiaUg  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  RtocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
Talaable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
kldes:  how  and  when  w*  pay  tha  (ralahi 
--*^  «>■*•  I  about  our  safe  dvelUK  pro- 
which  Is  a  tremendous  adTantasfe 


to  put  the  rhubarb  in  the  coolest  eornen 
and  the  sea  kale  in  the  warmest. 

While  there  is  considerable  to  learu 
about  running  a  greennouae  the  same  i| 
true  of  any  kind  of  farming,  and  while 
the  details  of  handling  a  greenhouse 
successfully  require  eome  study  they 
are     comparatively     simple     alongside 

There  are  many  farmers  .ho,  tho  not  do.     Supports   for    the   Wh-    «     si ,  r^^^lJ^^^^::^^^^  ^ 

exactly    market    gardeners,    yet    grow  of  stnps  of  2x4  s  made  into  a^'^ame  re-  ^  ^^  ^^,.^^.^^ 

some  truck   crops    each    yea..      Among   sembling  an  inverted  letter  A.     Above  ^^^^J^/^^.^    ^^,„  JJ  ,,„,ition.  in  tli 

these   there   are    many,  I   believe,    who    the    plant    benchea    are    two    rows  o^dup  ^^^^  ^.,^    ^^^   ^ 

would    buald    a    small    greenhouse-yet  shelves,  one  a  foot  wide  and  the  other  ,  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

sufficiently  large  for  starti^  all  one's   7  inches      The   -"^J^PP"^  ^/J  :",   small   greenhouse    such    as   mine 
own  vegetable  plants-if  they  had  any  used  to  hold  two-ineh  pots  (three  >rows  K_^^^   ^.^^^^^^^ 

idea  that  such  a  greenhouse  could  be  built  wide)     that    contain    single    plants,    «^  J^^^j^^^  ^j^,,^  ^^  ^  fifty-acre  farm, 

and   equipped  for   around   fifty  dollars,  seed  for  same.     The  wider  one  .s  used  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^,^,^J,,  ,,  .^e  ,, 

Somehow  we  generally  associate  green-    for    trays    of    plants    that    have    Dcen  ^^_^^    ^^^^    ^^^  .^    ^^^^^^    ^^^  .^ 

houses  with  millionaires,  or  at  best  as    pricked    out    from    the    benches,    ami  ^  ^^.^    greenhouse.      This    doe, 

a  business  proposition  practical  only  to   sometimes   trays    sown    to    tJiose    seedi  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^ 
large  commercial  growers  having  much    that  are  slow  to  g^rminate^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

experience  and   operating  capital.  This       The  heat  as  furnished  by  two  smaJl  ^^ 

was  the  view   I  took  regarding  green-   size   coal^oil    (kerosene)    heaters  set    m  I^"™^^;  "  ^^^        ^ \^^ 

houses  for  many  year^a  luxury.     Of  the  center  alleyway,  each  about  3  feet  IP  ^^^.^^^  ^.^^ 

course,  a  large  sum   of   money   can   be    from  the  respective  ends  of  the  hou«e.  J      ^^  ^^, 

expended  on  a  greenbou^-just  as  on  a  These  are  easily  reflated  to  meet  the  ^.^^^       ^^^ 

house   or  barn   that   is  a  rich  person's   exigencies     of     ma^d     spells     or     cold  ^^lass  lo 


hobby — but   I   have   proved   for   myself  snaps. 


to  the  customer,  e»i)eclally  on  _  — 
liM*a  and  ealt  akina  t  about  the  fur 
goods  and  (rame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  vou  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
)  S7I  LyeU  Ave..  Bochettcr.  N.  Y. 


4  ventilator  sashes   2.00 

Paint  and  putty   l-"5 

Nails,  brackets,  hinges,  etc 1.15 

2  kerosene  heaters   3.00 


Total 


$40,90 

— L.  B. 


PACKING  SPir^CH  IN   FIELD. 


I  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality        Service       Satisfaction 

I  hava4i8cd  your  fertiliser  on  all  _  crops  for 
many  years  and  have  had  splendid  results. 
I  have  always  found  them  in  excellent 
drilling  condition. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  WM.  ARMSTRONG, 
Member  of  tho  Exeoutive  Committee  of  the 
Pennaylvania  State  Grange. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
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Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  D  .  J.  P  Stewart 

Heavy  Dropping  of  Apples  This  Year 

"Fruit  growers  in  our  section  are  ex- 
periencing    conaidepable     trouble     this 
spring  from  excessive  dropping  of  fruit, 
especially   apples.     Can   you    give  any 
explanation    concerning    the    cause    for 
this?     Apparently  it  is  in  the  seasonal 
conditions  since  no  disease  of  any  kind 
can  be  found."  C.  S.  A.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
There   has   been   an   unusually   heavy 
dropping    of    apples    in    many    sections 
this  season,  which  is  apparently  due,  in 
a  larjje  part  at  least,  to  scab  attacks  on 
the  stems.     This  is  not  an  unusual  oc- 
currence when  the  early  growing  season 
is  cool  and  wet,  as  the  prosent  one  has 
been.    Orchards  that  were  well  sprayed 
with  proper  fungicides  and  at  the  right 
•   times   for  scab   should  show   much  less 
dropping,    where    this    is    the    principal 


sFURS 

Our  Specialty 


I       We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
I   firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  ^ve 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

/f'«  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.    Depl.  56     New  Yotfc 


I  p  A  \V   Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  1 

I  IV  iA  ▼▼  Liberal  Aaaortmant 

TD  ^    Prompt  Rotanu.    W'i»«  •»•*' 
,_     UIVO  For  Price  List     P"^ 

U7AMTi:n   A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 
WAIM  I  LU  m.i«  w.  77ih  St.        New  Y«cli  CIN 


SKUNK 


that  a  small  greenhouse  can  ibe  put  up       Ventilation   is  arranged  for   by  hav- 

and  equipped  for  a  very  nominal  cash  ing  left  out   part  of   the   next-to-ridge 

outlay  for  material,  doing  the  work  of  row   of   glass  on    the   sheltered    (east)    cause. 

building  oneself.  side  of  the  roof,  and  substituting  there-  Renovating  a  Peach  Orchard 

My  efforts  to  lengthen  the  growing  for  four  sashes,  each  40  inches  long  <.'l  think  my  peach  trees  are  about 
season  thru  use  of  hot  beds  and  cold  and  hinged  to  the  roof,  overlapping  half  as  much  in  girth  as  they  should  be. 
frames  in  starting  vegetable  plants  de-  the  open  space  and  readily  adjustable  The  thumb  and  first  finger  can  go  around 
veloped  a  longing  for  a  greenhouse,  yet  from  the  inside  of  the  house.  most  of  them.     They  will  be  four  years 

for  several  years  I  put  off  having  one  In  the  early  winter  the  plaat  benches  old  in  the  spring  and  have  grown  in 
believing  it  was  something  beyond  my  are  used  to  grow  lettuce  and  radish  sod.  Have  had  no  manure  or  commcr- 
means,  as  the  very  smaUest  and  cheap-  for  our  own  use,  tho  there  is  always  a  cial  fertilizer.  Can  I  make 
est  ones  I  saw  advertised  cost  from  surplus  which  sells  readily  at  a  good  profitable  trees  of  them  and  how  sooni 
$250  to  $1  000  when  equipped.  Finally  price.  But  this  is  only  an  incidental  Do  you  think  nitrate  of  soda  would  in- 
I^did  some  investigating  of  the  costs  use— a  fill-in  crop.  The  use  for  which  crease  the  growth  sufficiently  and  at 
of  the  various  materials  that  are  used  I  built  the  honse  is  to  start  early  plants  the  same  time  cause  a  sufficient  amount 
in  building  a  greenhouse,  and  found  of  such  outdoor  grown  vegetable  crops  of  fruit  to  set,  or  would  you  advise  cut- 
that  by  doing  the  w6rk  myself  I  could  as  egg-plant,  peppers,  early  celery,  to-  ting  back  the  trees  severely!  A  lot  of 
build  a  small  greenhouse— but  large  matoes,  cabbage  and  caulnflower,  and  nice  clover  has  fallen  down  on  the 
enough  to  serve  my  purpose  very  nice-  even  early  sweet  corn  the  last  two  ground  about  an  acre  only.  Please  ad^ 
ly_for  about  fifty  dollars.  I  at  once  years.  In  the  help  it  is  in  getting  these  vise  what  you  think  best.  I  do  not 
decide<l  to  have  it.  plants    weU    started    by    transplanting   wish  to  sacrifice  a  basket  of  peaches  to 

To  determine  just  what  material  was  time,  is   my   greenhouse's   greatest   use   the   tree   next  year  unless  it   is   neces- 
wanted   a  plan  was  drawn  to  scale,  for  as  I  thereby  gain  several  weeks  on  the   sary."  H.  A.  B.,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 
e  house  14  feet  long  by  10   feet  wide,  season.  Sod  alone  is  always  a  very  poor  treat- 

I  feet  high  at  eaves  and  7  feet  at  roof  It  is  surprising  how  many  plants  can  ment  for  peach  trees.  I  would  there- 
peak.  I  arranged  with  a  local  dealer  be  grown  to  transplantiug-to-outdoors  fore  suggest  that  the  best  plan  here 
an  building  materials  to  furnish  the  size  in  a  small  greenhouse,  where  space  would  be  to  install  a  regular  orchard 
natorials;  the  liimber  used  was  hemlock,  is  all  utilized,  bast  season,  besides  the  tillage  treatment  with  leguminous  over- 
It  took  a  helper  and  myself  20  work-  lettuce  and  radish  grown  in  early  win-  crops,  if  such  a  course  is  practicabl«i 
ling  hours  each  to  put  up  the  house  ter,  I  raised  from  seed  1,000  early  eel-  ,and  would  contimie  if  f(V  at  least  two 
and  construct  the  benches,  etc.  I  spent  ery  plants,  500  early  cabbage,  500  early  or  three  seasons,  or  until  the  trees  g« 
most  of  another  day  putting  the  glass  cauliflower,  1,000  early  tomato  and  300  back  into  a  vigorous  and  thrifty  condi- 
on  roof  and  sides,  and  another  half-  each  of  egg  plant  and  peppers^also  50  tion.  Some  fertilization  may  also  be 
day  painting  and  puttying.  hills  of  early  sweet  com.  used  with  profit. 

The  space  inside  the  house  is  divided  Also,  nnderneath  the  benches  where  If  this  course  is  not  practicable,  J 
into  3-fect  wide  jilant  benches  along  they  did  not  take  up  valuable  room,  would  apply  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
each  side,  witli  a  :^foot  jiassageway  be-  rhubarb  roots  and  sea  kale  roots  were  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  about  1  pou"^ 
twecn  thorn  and  a  six-inch  air  sjiace  j.lanted  and  forced.  Un.ier  the  other  of  the  former  and  3  pounds  of  the  lat- 
l)etween  the  sidewall  and  the  plant  ])ench  the  space  was  used  to  grow  nuish-  tor  por  tree,  preferably  making  two 
Konchos.  This  air  space  keeps  the  side-  rooms  with  good  result.  In  forcing  rhii-  applicatioms,  applying  abcut  one-hal 
...  ...        iu-  4i.„  u»„/.k»a  u«-v.  r,^A  ctoo  iroio  T  k  Q  vo  fniiTi/^  it.  Koat   i\t  Hio  full  niian'titv  at  eflch  time.     T"' 


jfovember  25,  1916. 

'irst  of  these  applications  might  well  bo 
made  about  the  time  growth  starts  and 
(.jje  other  a  month  later.  Along  willi 
this  I  would  start  a  mulch  treatment. 
The  clover  that  you  say  is  already  on 
the  ground  could  be  utilized  for  this 
and  any  other  vegetation  that  may  bo 
ftTOilable  should  be  used  to  supplement 
it  as  it  is  usually  diffi(  ult  to  get  enougli 
material  to  maintain  a  good  mulch  on 
peaches. 

The  heavy  pruning  suggested  shoui<l 
not  be  needed  in  troos  of  the  present 
age  and  would  not  be  especially  bene- 
ficial, in  my  opinion.  Its  not  effect 
would  be  to  decrease  the  size  of  tho 
trees  rather  than  increase  them,  liut  n 
reasonable  amount  of  pruning  to  koi>p 
the  trees  in  proper  form  should  natur 
ally  be  performed  regularly. 

PEACH  LEAF  CURL 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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wspsy  topprioMfor  Skunk,  Mini    ivonpiios.      lius  air  spaoi-   rii-ijs  mc  aiu^.-    ii.,mii:i  .».i..  f;.r....   .^... ■•  »  "i-j ,     -i  i    .-      ,, 

f;^"'M7  jbVeWa'bon?"*   wall  from  rotting  even  tho  tho  benches  barb  and  sea  kale  I  have  found  it  best  of  the  full  quantity  at  each  time 

RBDWOOb.  N.  T.  DKPT.  12. 1  " 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  spray  for  con- 
trol of  peach  loaf  curl,  ac<  ording  to  the 
plant  disease  authorities  at  Cornell. 
They  say  that  the  spraying  may  be  done 
any  time  after  the  leaves  fall  in  the 
autumn  and  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  in  the  spring,  but  that  fall  spray- 
ing has  some  advantages. 

Orchardists  in  New  YorH  last  spring 
found  that  peach  leaf  curl  was  very 
much  in  evidence  thruout  the  state 
wherever  peaches  ar«  grown.  Peach 
leaf  curl  is  one  of  the  fungous  diseases 
of  which  the  control  is  well  known,  tho 
method  of  treatment  highly  perfected, 
and  the  results  of  such  treatment  ab- 
solutely sure.  They  say  there  was  noth- 
ing new  in  the  situation  last  spring 
except  that  the  conditions  which  have 
been  favorable  for  the  peach  leaf  curl 
disease,  namely,  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  during  the  early  spring,  not  only 
favored  the  disease  but  caused  peach 
growers  to  delay  spraying  until  it  was 
too  late.  In  some  cases  they  gave  uji 
spraying  altogether. 

As  a  result  it  is  stated  that  there  wero 
many  orchards  not  sprayed,  where  the 
leaves  were  nearly  all  affected,  if  the 
varieties  grown  were  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease. Orchards  sprayed  too  late  were 
in  practically  the  same  condition.  In 
other  cases,  the  spraying  was  early 
enough  but  not  thoro  enough. 
Effects  of  the  Disease 
The  disease  is  easily  recognized  by 
peach  growers  by  the  appearance  of 
curled  and  deformed  bright  colored  in- 
stead of  normal  leaves.  A  severe  at- 
tack will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  leaves 
and  no  growth  of  the  tree  itself.  There 
will  be  a  partial  or  total  failure  to  set 
fruit,  a  general  lowering  of  the  vitality 
of  the  tree,  and  a  subsequent  failure  in 
the  production  of  fniit  buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Repeated  loss  of  foliage 
for  several  years  in  succession  means 
the  death  of  the  trees,  especially  if  the 
trees  are  young.  Nursery  stock  affect- 
ed by  this  disease  is  likely  to  be  a  total 
loss.  Even  slight  attacks  effect  orchard 
production. 

Methods  of  Control 
Peach  leaf  curl  may  be  controled  eith- 
er by  bordeaux  mixture  or  by  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  Since  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  diluted  at  tho  rate  of  one  gal- 
lon to  eight  gallons  of  water  will  also 
control  San  .lose  scale,  it  is  more  com 
monly  -used.  If  the  scale  is  not  pres- 
enit  tho  lime-sulphur  may  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  fifteen  gallons  of 
water. 

The  most  important  factors  in  the  con- 
trol are  timeliness  and  thoroness  of  ap 
plication.  Infection  appears  to  take 
place  during  the  first  prolonged  cool 
'ain  after  the  buds  begin  to  sweU,  and 
"prajring  after  this  time  has  not  proved 
effective. 

Spraying  may  be  done  any  time  aft  • 
the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  and  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring. 
X'sually  the  weather  and  soil  conditions 
"^e  more  favorable  in  the  fall. 


Concrete  Stops  Big  Leaks  in  Farm  Profits 


Rot  —  Farm  structures  are  exposed  on 
all  sides  to  weather.   The  usual  life  of  coun- 
try property  is  therefore  less  than  that  of 
city  property.    Repairs  are  expensive. 
Concrete  won't  rot. 

Rats  —  Rats  are  especially  destructive 
on  farms.  They  are  always  hungry  for  grain 
and  other  farm  produce.  The  hole  they  eat 
in  farm  profits  is  enormous. 
Concrete  is  rat  proof. 

Waste— The  loss  of  feed  in  the  unpaved 
feed  lot  is  a  considerable  item.  When  feed- 
ing floors  are  built  of  concrete  there  need 
not  be  a  single  kernel  lost. 
Concrete  prevents  waste. 

Wind — Heavy  windstorms  blow  down 
many  frame  buildings,  not  only  destroying 
them  but  resulting  in  a  big  loss  of  feed  and 
other  property. 
Concrete  withstands  tornadoes. 

No  matter  what  improvement  you  are  planning  for  your  farm ,  write  us  in  detail 
and  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  booklet  which  you  will  find  valuable. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Fire  —  So  great  is  the  fire  risk  on  farms 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  fire 
loss  is  in  the  country.  When  a  farm  build- 
ing of  easy  burning  material  catches  fire,  it 
is  usually  a  total  loss. 
Concrete  is  fire  proof. 

Disease— Stock  diseases  keep  many 
farmers  poor.  These  are  often  due  to  im- 
pure water  and  dirty  buildings.  Concrete 
wells,  septic  tanks  and  barn  floors  are  a  pro- 
tection against  the  spread  of  disease. 
Concrete  is  sanitary. 

Bad  Roads— Bad  roads  cost  the  far- 
mer the  heaviest  toll  of  all.  They  compel 
him  to  haul  small  loads  to  market  at  high 
cost;  they  wear  out  horses  and  harness  — 
they  are  often  impassable. 
Concrete  roads  are  always  good —  summer 
and  winter. 


ATLANTA 

Hurt  Buildingr 
•*'DI,\N.\POL!S 

Merchant*  Bank  Building 
PARKERSBURG 

Union  Truat  Building 


Offices  at 
CHICAGO 

1 1 1  West  Wathincton  Street 
KANSAS  CITY 

Commerce  Buildins 
PITTSBURGH 

Former*  Bank  Building 


DALLAS 

Southwettem  Life  Buildinc 
NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

116  New  Montgomenr  Street 


CONCRETE      FOR 


ERMANENCE 


Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR    TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST   COLORS 
Twines.  Canvas.  Flags 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  PbUadelphU 


•WE  WANT  YOUR- 


RAW    FURS 

Will  Always  pay  full  Market  Value. 

Those  who  have  shipped   to  us  will 

vouch  for  this.     Write  for  price  list. 

TAKCE  &   GORDON 

257  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Writn   today   for  a  pair  of  Ma««d  By«rb««f*i« 

7  w  r?rell  F.l.rlt..  8ud.n  Or.w  aiul  •  Ik  LmI 
Popp,  -^.-J.  nil  Fr.«  lor  T.mtlo..  SomI  I »  cent. 
l,.r  mnil.i.«  oxpcnse,  ..r  not  nf,  you  l'l«"<"--  _"• 
..ff^r  ■r*>nuino  rroi^rnNMV' :  Kvprbearini:  plant"  ai 
fWDerdoion/wcforr,.!;  »1  7fi  for  IW;  »5.00  for 

The  Gartlnir  Nursery  Co.,  Box 464,  Otaga,  lowf 


NurserySalesmenwanledrtrorrSas^pS?: 

able  weekly.    No  Investment.     We  ilel I ver  and  collect 
Perry  Nursertes.  Kuolieater,  N.Y.  Established  21  years 


Ask  Any  Jeweler^^ 

About  the  Price  of  Watches 

He  will  undoubtedly  tell  you  that 
they  have  advanced  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  during  the  last  year.  Owin^ 
to  a  streak  of  good  fortune  we  have 
secured  from  another  publisher  a  lot 
of  boys'  watches  at  a  low  price  and 
are  still  able  to  furnish  our  boy 
^^^  friends  with  Defiance  watches  each 

for  a  club  of  4  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  at  50c  each.  These  watches  are 
1()  size,  open  face  nickel  case,  stem  wind,  and  set. 
They  are  not  only  attractive  but  serviceable. 

Any  boy  who  does  not  have  a  good   watch   can 
easily  earn  one  by  asking  his  father  and  neighbors 
to  subscribe  for  their  Home  Farm  Paper. 
Boys  let's  hear  from  j'ou. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


261-63  S.  Third  Street, 


Philadelphia  Pa. 


F^Jl  Spraying  Mcr^AI   Rr^inC^^  Doos  th  e  Wo^/c 
Cn..^ro/fzefjr/rfr/   bCALbClUti     Cleans uptheTrees 


Cantrols  Le^/Cur/ 

Don't  put  off  the  dormant  spray  until  the  spring  rush.  The  weather 
may  be  bad  or  the  ground  too  soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of 
controlling  peach  leaf  curl,  San  Jose  scale,  pcnr  psylla,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  etc.  You  cnn  save  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring. 
lj8e"Scalecide.''    Bette.  and  cheaper  than  lime  sulphur— cuts  the  labor 


C/ci^ns  up  the  Ti^ees 

cost.    Never  Injures  trees,  hands,  face  or  pump.    Cost  of  spray  mate- 
rials will  advance  before  spring.    Order  now  and  save  money.    'Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  "The  Whys  and  'Wherefores  of  Fall  Spraying." 
B.   G.    PRATT    CO.,   Manufacturing    Chemists.      Department    A. 
50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


■I 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


I  A        ■(  b— ^  I  '• 


4^^^ 


MMLTHISCgijPO^Mi^ 

;     I  understand  (despite  War's  | 
.  I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  - 


LweStock 


WINTEB  CARE  OF  IDLE  FARM 
HORSES 


contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  ■ 

I  wire  steel  fencing.    So  send  I 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  • 


■  new  catalog  irecvk""-ca  °i«»«'r  ■ 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  • 

^^J  Name ••  S 

Address •••••••••••••••• 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  -  Order  House  of  the  East 
'    607  Walden  Ave,     BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Nelsonlank  Heater 


Li! 


HMta  water  In  h»lf  the  time  '^th  half  the  fael. 
Burns  trash.  oob«.  wood  or  ooal.  All  heat  under 
water.  60,000  in  uue.  If  you  don  t  think  It  wortn 
double  the  prloe,  ret«m  it  at  our  expenw. 

NKLMN  M'rO  CO.      M  ^^^^^^, 

■4N«l«onAv«.  IM  write    (or 

DEIRFICLO,       WIS.       HI  pries   today. 


WATtR     TAhH 


iPf — -  - 


\^^A^\ZTf  ^=S. 


OLLIMSJERSEY  REDS 

Ihe  best 


The  time  ia  close  at  hand  when  the 
farmer  will  be  confronted  with  th«  ques- 
tion of  properly  earing  for  his  idle  work 
horses.     The  biggest  part  of  the  farm 
work  has  been  done  and  these  servants 
oust  be  looked  after  during  the  winter  if 
they  are  to  be  ready  for  the  spring  de- 
mands.    They  have  earned  their  keep 
and  they  are  entitled  to  such  care  and 
feeding  aa  will  keep  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition   for  work  again   the 
coming  spring.    During  the  winter  they 
have  littile  or  no  work  to  do  and  aa  most 
feeds  are  constamtly  increasing  in  cost 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  fed  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible. 

It  is  bail  practice  to  tie  up  work  horses 
in  a  stable  all  winter  long,  give  them  a  lot 
of  grain  and  then  expect  them  to  keep 
in  shape.  This  is  jwirticularly  true  with 
horses  for  which  the  farmer  lias  no  work 
during  the  winter  months.  Such  horses 
will  pass  thru  the  winter  in  bettor  con- 
dition if  given  only  as  much  hay,  corn- 
stalks, oat  straw  and  like  ronghages  as 


given.  In  carrying  out  this  practice, 
idle  horaes  and  those  worked  only  oc- 
casionally during  tho  winter  should 
come  thru  the  season  in  lit  condition 
and  be  ready  and  willing  to  assume 
their  regular  position  on   the   farm. 

It  too  often  happens  that  this  deserv- 
ed attention  is  overlooked.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  the  writer  has  8tM?n 
splendid  animals,  the  kind  any  progros 
sive  farmer  would  be  glid  to  possi-ss, 
tied  up  in  narrow  stalls  for  weeks  with 
only  an  occasional   opportunity   to   get 

out   and    exercise    and    fill  their   lungs 

with  cool,  bracing  air. — ^I-'. 


WINTERING  BROOD  SOWS 


An  economical  yet  well  Imlaneed  ra- 
tion, together  with  plenty  of  exercise, 
is  the  main  essential  in  the  successful 
wintering  of  brood  sows.  When  the  sows 
come  in  from  pasture  they  should  be  in 
good  physical  condition  but  not  too  fat 
and  then  started  on  grain  gradually. 

In  selecting  the  ration  one  should  re- 
member that  economy  is  essential.  In 
order  to  get  the  best  results  the  sows 
should  be  gaiming  slightly  at  the  time 
of  breeding.  They  should  continue  to 
gain  until  farrowing  time,  but  care  must 
be  exercised  in  order  that  they  do  not 
become  too  fa-t.    Sows  that  are  extreme- 
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I  Hogs  ^' Tankage! 

5  Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  S 

5  carry    fattening.      Experiment  s 

S  '  station  reports  show  that  tank-  2 

=  age  is  thecheapest  and  the  best  2 

5  feed  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  5 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

=  ia  carefully  Bterilitod,   eapeoially   pre-      5 

=  oared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces      « 

S  inoney  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from      - 

=  manufacturer  and  save  money.     Pnocs      j 

S  on  request.                                                           5 

=  D.B.WARTINCO.,     Fhltadelphia,  P..  s 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiK"""""'""""""""""^ 

MERIDALE 
BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  pcDlific.  Bred  and  lievcloped  undtf 
practical  farming  condition*.  Foundation  stock  aiwiyi 
for   »ale.    Addreti 

AVER  &   McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


BOOK   ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

MU]«d  frae  to  taj  aidf**  ky 

tlM  A»thor        ^ 

R  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  lot, 
118  Wert  31  rt  Street,  New  YoA 


Healthy,  Prolific  Swine  ,y 

—no  breed  tbrtvea  batter,  or 
i  vtvea  mora  pint  per  litter:  we  of- 
\  rer  now  apectallv  One  bred  sows. 
Book  Free. 


bred 


__.''375lbs.in 
1i»thmjcou.i.s^    9  months. 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
^or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

Pnt  HMh  on^lU bone*.  OlveltUfeand  Ttgor.  Can  add 
lo  pS?eent  ti  lo^  and  value.  Satlafaotlon  guar,  or  no 
Pfty     Send  poetal  for  free  o'jw-  .,  _  -  .  ,,,_     „  . 

P.  V.  FAUST.       BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


"H 


I 


•ttSna  all  agee.iiated  not  akin     Bred   toini 
^boan  Tiinto  Buck.  Collie  A  Beagle  dogs 
Oaamaey  ealvee  and  PoulWj^.^ 

p.  F.  HAMil.l»'r«.  .--.. 


LAHQK  BERK»HIRe«  AT  HICHWOOO 

Wnnns  Bilt  we  aold  a  Kansaa  curtomer  for  ttS.OO 

^OD  tow    HwTrlee  boart.  towt  and  pigi  lor  aale  Tbebi* 
fe.i''H'B'HARPBNDINO.  B0.45.  Dund-.  N.'* 


Closing  Out 

Our  JERSEY  REDS 


Entire  herd  of  pin.  fine  2-year -old  bows  and  an 
sxceptlonal  berd  do 
good  stock . 


exceptional  berd l)0*r.  _,  Attractive  pricea  for 
BoSl  etock.  Don't  overiook  thia  If  you  want 
bargatna.     W  rite  at  once  to 


INGLESIDE  FARMS.    Schuylkill  HavcD,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.'s  bi^  at    Greenbraes 

bMt  type  of  prolific. thrifty  "took;  dcMendanUof  CoIod- 
el  Lee  (prtoe  boar)  aod  WUdvfood   Prince  (»760.  bo«) 
for^  at»ei7W«on««>le  prices    Kaeiern  beadauartwi 
forai.C.ftoek.    Sattolaotlon  8u?rant«ed. 
aaRBNBRABiS  FARM^ Monroe.    New  York 


Registered  Berkshires  «r(B*eS"S1  dS 

:oTng^Wd'".g»;'^"''o?d^'^t?irtir.>^;S' 

unoSteluSu"^       jobnB.Jobna.       Stete  tfoad.  Dal. 

f        C    U    Sgrade  O.  I.e.  8wk8.  oldplgi  at»3e» 
r  or  bale    ©r  120  for  lot.    SaOsfactlon  and  sale  de- 


\i'N'^''tS?Hf8T*UAlBY  FARM. 


TROY,  P4. 


CHESIIIRES  ^^.taW.^"  '"'VTT. 


FRED.  W.  CARD, 


SYLVANIA  .    PA. 


•r«  TIT       *.^J      HIghert  prteea  paid   for   freab 

£K(!8  Wanted    white  or  brown  eggs:  no  eom 
ml^   Returns  made  ImmedUtely:   ^^'^fff'gg^ 

.m<..u       ^  la    I    ft'«    Either  ses.  any  age 


.         •     •  Rurffftlna   In   tall    Digs. 

berkstiires    '"wm^B^MAuj.*:.^, 


T^  -rt      I     *  Choice  pigs  8-13  wka.  ol 

Reg.  Berksires  eiSh   luftotry  fro? 

R.  8    GOOD.  PEACH  BOTTOM, 


Choice _plgs 8-ia  wU.  oldU. 
,:?A. 


tton  aad  safe  deUrerr  gui 
DAIRY  FARM.  John  L. 


Van  Horn,    Prop..  Troy. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  ^^ 


SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldest  breeder  In  ih« 
aUte.  Pedigreed 

_      stock  for  sale. 

Wilmington,  Oh>o,See.  u 

boars*  sow* 


SUPERBUS  ROYAL  MASTER  226.355.  JUNIOR  CHAMPION  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

AT  NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW. 


Reo  Bia  Type  Poland  China  Mar.  farrow 


Rcff  Bie  Type  Prolific  Poland  Chinas 

5.|;   fa^pl/sralso  sows  bred  for^  Ma^ch  fagow. 

•■  ~~~      ',        of   the   meet  popular 

Rea  Berkthi'ei  &  Howtcins  blood  lines.  Prices  con- 
^SSSaW       John  C.  Bream,        R.  4.    Gettysburg.  Pa. 


r\    1     r     PlKB  sired  r>y  600  lb.  Joe    ^333  from  good 

O.  1.  ^.  BOWS.  4eow»'a5°^'^,*l,&'^BHFY*PA 
Mcb.       C.  E.  CASSEL,        R.  P.  1-  HER8HEY,  PA. 

Hiah  Grade  Reg.  Berkshire*  JSJ^JSl'kutSi 

Sdornopay.   W.  S*  JOHNSON.      Berwick,  Peaaa 


CHBSTRR  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

^"      All  ages.    R«8teterj»d  free.    Jersey  bulls 

J.  A  BOAK,  Route  4,        NEWCABTLt.,  fA. 


OT     r*        »»»•  P«l*reed  pigs  reaflr 
.  1 .    Vy  •      ■peetai  priees. 


_  .   _ -  speei 

BB0BAKER  BfeOS.        R  2 


to  shlpai 
MIFTUNTOWN.  FA 


--  r\    ■¥     r^     Male    pigs  bom  July  3S,  1016. 

Reff.  U.   1.  *-»•    Good  strong  IndlTlduais. 
■1I&  VIEW  FARM  Mt.  Bethel,  Fa 


■>  L  LI—  ».^l_*  Regleiered  High  Grade 
UrM  BtrkShIrt  Swine  prices  reaaonabteWrlU 
ilOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.  PA 


f\  ■¥  r>  C-.:«- Special  ofteronboars,  gilts*  Ptn 
WILL  H.  TOPB. CARROLLTON.  OHIO 

•D      1     u : -«o  170  Special  Prlee.  8, 10  A  la  weeks  oM 

Berkshires  Dukeol  HusB««»straln; ^ 

SUSSEX  BERK8HIRK  FARM.  Pagsboro.   t>el 

T\  .«^^=  Choice  spring  boars  BooJ^'";  »'''«'"£i?/ 
DurOCS  bred  Kilts  Fa'""."  ""'4*?»",'nvi!i"w»r^o 
grees  furnished;  write  ID.  Jackson.  R.D.lOVan  Wert.O 


At\t\t\  17»..»»o  They  hustle  rats  and  rabbits. 
2000  Ferrets  price  llst*  booklet  mailed  free, 
f    B.  KNAPP  MOr-HFiaTFR    OHIO 


n       #^_  C„l-»  Juniata  Co.  Pa   3.'.  A   clear.  27  A 

l^arill  tor  Oaie  young  tlmbpr    3  mites  from  town. 
t  from  P.  R.  R.  Box  F  I.      Penna  Farmer. 


hey  will  clean  up,  so  that  buit  little  grain 
need  be  given  as  a  supplementary  feed. 
As  the  stomach  of  the   horse  is  small, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  animals  do 
not    receive    too    great    an    amount    of 
pougS'ftge.    The  idle  horse  has  more  time 
to  thoToly  masticate   his  feed,  and   so 
better   digestion   is  insured.     The   idle 
lorse  requires  le.03  heat,  or  energy-produc- 
ing feeds,  than  the  hard-worked  animal, 
thus  the  amount  of  concentrated  feeds 
may  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

While  it  is  poor  policy  to  tie  up  Idle 
horses  in  a  barn,  still  they  require  prop- 
er  shelter.     This  can   be   arranged   by 
providing  a  protected  shed  in  the  lot 
or    yard.      The    yard    should    be    large 
enooigh  so  that  horses  can  have  plenty 
of   room  to  run  about.     Such   exercise 
wUl  do  much  to  keep  them  active  in 
limb  and  promote  their  entire  physical 
condition.    The  shed  ought  to  be  situat- 
ed  so  as  to   give  protection   from  the 
cold  wind,  rain  and  snow;  and  be  open 
at  the  south  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
entrance  of  as  much  sunshine  as  possi- 
ble.    The  ahed  should  be  dry,  provided 
with    feed    racks   and    well    bedded    so 
that  the  horses  can  lie  down  at  will  as 
well  as  in  comfort. 

As  spring  comes  along,  or  from  five 
woeks  to  two  months  before  the  sea- 
son's work  is  to  be  started,  put  the 
horses  at  some  light  work,  reduce  slight- 
ly the  Amount  of  roughage  and  give 
them  a  small  increase  in  the  grain  al- 
lowance. This  plan  should  be  kept  up 
until  the  time  for  starting  the  regular 
work  and  then  the  usual  ration  can  be 


Registered  Berkshires  ''l^SXi.'^i^i. 

low  prlee.  W.  J.  MeCONNKLL.    okFORP.  PA 


ly  thin,  or  in  an  emaciated  condition  at 
the  time  of  breeding,  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce small  litters  of  unthrifty  pigs. 

Feeds  which  may  be  fed  to  the  best 
advantage  aRC  com,  alfalfa  hay,  shorts, 
bran,  and  tankage.  To  get  the  moat  eco- 
nomical ration,  the  balk  of  the  feed 
should  consist  of  com  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Allow  the  sows  alfalfa  hay  at  will,  but 
com  must  be  fed  in  limited  quantities, 
and  may  be  supplemented  by  shorts  and 
a  small  amount  of  tankage.  Bran  is  of 
special  value  in  the  ration ;  it  adds  bulk 
and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diges- 
tive system. 

CJom  may  be  fed  on  the  cob,  shelled 
or  ground,  depending  upon  the  facilities. 
Alfailfa  hay  of  the  last  cutting  is  the 
most  desirable*  as  the  stems  are  much 
finer  and  there  is   a  larger  percent  of 
leaves.     This  sort  of  hay  is  more  pala- 
table, and   will  be   consumed  with   less 
loss.    From  5  to  10  percent  of  tankage 
will   furnish   enough  protein.     This   de- 
pends, however,  upon  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein found  in  the  other  feeds.     Always 
remember   in    feeding   the    brood    sows 
that  they  are  being  fed  mainly  for  the 
growth  of  the  foetus  or  unborn  young. 
Exercise   is   essential   in    the   care   of 
brood    sows.      Sows    in    the    winter    will 
not   take  any  more   exercise   than    they 
are  forced  to  take.    By  ferding  them  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  lot  from  the  hog 
house  they  may  be  forced  to  exercise. 
The  sows  should  have  the  run  of  a  warm, 
roomy,  dry,  and  well  ventilated  house. 
They  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water  at  all  times. — 0-atewood. 
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OHIO  FARMER.  \ 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
(R»t«  ftuc  prr  line) 

MICHIGAN  FARMER 
Detroit.  Mich. 
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FARMER 
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INDIANA  FARMER 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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UOHTS  ON  VEHICLES 


You  ask  what  your  readers  think  of  a 
,„w  requiring  persons  driving  at  night   to 
a  light.    The  objection  to  this  is 
*tlt  it  would  be  arbitrary.     However, 
law  viewed   from   a  selfish  stand- 
point is  arbitrary.     It  is  dangerous  to 
Z  out  at  night  driving  a  vehicle  with- 
out lights,  not  only   to   the  persons  in 
the  vehicle  but  also  to  others.     So,  if 
a  person  is  unwilUng  to  carry  a  light 
for  his  own  convenience  and  safety  it 
certainly  is  nothing  but  right  that  he 
should  be  required  to  carry  one  for  the 
protection  of  others.     It  is  a  favorite 
plea  with  some  to  argue  against  laws 
because    they    interfere    with    personal 
liberty.    This  was  the  case  nearly  thirty 
years  ago   when    a  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  proposed   in   this  state    (W. 
Vs.).     However,   the    people    got    over 
this  and  a  second  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority  a  few 

Tears  ago. 

A  law  requiring  drivers  to  carry  a 
Ught  would  not  impose  a  hardship  on  any 
one  and  it  would  be  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  by  making  travel 
at  night  much  more  safe.— A.  J.  Legg, 
W.  Va. 


favored  with  a  duet  by  Mr.  McCoy  and 
Mr.  Haddert. 

Adjourned  to  meet  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Brown,  Wednesday,  December  6, 
1916.— E.    B.    B. 


A   OBANOE   PROGRAM 


Song  "Beautiful  Grange",  page  88, 
Grange  Melodies. 

What  direct  benefit  do  we  derive  from 
Grange  membership?  By  a  man  and 
woman. 

What  convenience  at  your  home  pays 
biggest  dividendsl  By  two  women  and 
a  man. 

Three  things  on  which  country  im- 
provement most  depends,  by 

Song,  "Memories",  page  126  in 
Grange  Melodies. 

Recitation,   '  *  Just   Away ' ',   by   

James   Whitcomb   Riley,  the  poet,  a 

paper  by  . 

Recitations  and  readings  from  Riley's 
poems,  by  several  members. 

Song,  "If  I   had  a  voice   of  song," 
page  51  in  Grange  Melodies. 
Refreshments,  cracker  jacks. 


"SnaB- 
Proof" 
Hi-tun, 
Hunting  and 
Sporting  5/i«« 


FARMERS'  CLUB  MEETING 


Among  the  Granges 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Spotts  very  pleas- 
antly en^tertainod  the  Ninth  District 
Farmers'  Club,  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  Wed- 
nesdav,  November  1,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  called   to  order  by 
the  president,  C.  W.  McKinney,  at  about 
the  usual  hour.    Referred  questions  were 
answered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Kirk. 
Some  members  spoke  about  the  fly  being 
so  bad  in  the  wheat  this  year  and  won- 
dered if  anything  could  be  done  to  des- 
troy  it.      Prof.    Sohmitz    said    the    fly 
could  be  very  easily  killed  by  placing 
jwme  carbon  bisulphide   on   top  of  the 
mow  and  the   gas  would  go  down  and 
kill  the  fly.    It  is  as  likely  to  come  in 
a  stack  as  in  a  building. 

Mr.  Spotts  responded  with  an  essay 
on  horses.  He  thinks  what  we  need  are 
good  big  horses,  so  they  can  do  the  heavy 
farm  work.  The  lighter  ones  are  not 
needed  so  much,  since  the  automobile 
is  taking  the  place  of  them  for  pleasure 
trips  on  the  road.  In  raising  colts,  one 
should  be  sure  to  have  a  good  sirej  also, 
that  any  old  thing  is  not  good  enough 
for  a  mother. 

Prof.  Schmitz  gave  a  very  instructive 
talk   on    marketing  our   farm   products. 
In  part  he  said  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day.    One  very 
important  thing  is  the  standardising  of 
the  things  to  be   sold,  as  they  can   be 
sold  more  readily  than  when   the  sizes 
vary.    Another  thing  is  how  best  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  obtain  the  highest  price. 
The  one  who  has  to  buy  trios  to  buy  as 
cheaply    as     possible     and     the     seller 
wants  the  highest  price.    It  was  thought 
that  parcel   post  would   help   this   out, 
with  the  smaller  things,  by  selling  dir- 
.   ect  to   the   consumers,  but   he   did   not 
think  the  farmer  was  taking  advantage 
of   this    for   some    reason,   perhaps   the 
postage  is  too  high,  and  a  fear  of  maybe 
not  receiving  tho  money.     Another  im- 
portant fact  is  communities  specializing 
along  some  lines,  then  when  buyers  want 
a   certain    article    it    pays   to   go    to   a 
community  where  that  article  is  raised 
by  many,  otherwise,  where  each  farmer 
raises  different  kinds  of  products  ho  has 
to  sell   individually. 
After  Prof,  ScUinit?^'f  talk    we   wsre 


Harford  Coimty,  Md. — .Pomona  grange 
met     with     the     Upper     Cross     Roads 
Grange  Saturday,  October  28,  with  about 
200  members  present.    The  grange  open- 
ed at  10  A.  M.  with  Master  D.  G.  Harry 
presiding.      After    tho    minutes    of    tho 
last  meeting  were  approved,  the  reports 
of    the    different    committees    were    re- 
ceived.     The    committee    on    the    miik 
question    gave    quite    a    lengthy    report 
telling  of  the  various  meetings  of  the 
committee    and    finally    organizing    the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Association    which    in    a    few 
weeks   obtained    a    membership    of    600 
and  thru  this  organization  obtaining  an 
increase  in  price  for  their  milk  of  two 
cents  per  gallon  for  the  year. 

A   motion    was   passed    to   appoint    a 
committee  of  three  from  the  six  differ- 
ent   granges    represented    to    make    ar- 
rangements for  a  County  Fair  in  1917. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  while  they  were 
several  local  fairs   held   in   the   county 
each    year,    and   that    Harford    County 
held  the  championship  for  growing  the 
best    corn    exhibited    at    the    Maryland 
Week  exhibition  in  Baltimore  for  sev- 
eral years,  she  had  no  County  Agricul- 
tural   fair   and    by   the    interest  shown 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fair  being  a  cer- 
tainty next  year. 

After  a  bountiful  lunch  which  was 
served  by  the  ladies  of  Upper  Cross 
Roads  Grange  the  fifth  degree  was  con- 
fcred  on  a  class  of  37  making  a  total 
in  less  than  a  year  of  256. 

As  this  was  the  last  meeting  for  the 
year  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Master    D.   G.   Harry;    Overseer,   A.   B. 
Enson;   Secretary,   Mrs.   W.  F.  Stubbs; 
Lecturer,    Mrs.    James.      The    literary 
program  was  opened  by  music  followed 
by   a  talk  by  Mr.  Coale   on   our  Rural 
Schools.    An  address  by  Prof.  Fuller  on 
Legumes.      Reading    by    Mrs.    Twining. 
A    paper   by    Mrs.    D.    G.    Harry,    How 
"^ar  can  parents  go  in  choosing  a  voca- 
tion   for   their    children?      Reading    by 
Marion   Stokes   and   closed   with  a  solo 
by  Miss  Burgess.    The  next  meeting  will 
be    (the    last    Saturday    in    January    at 
ChurclhviMe. 


Step  into  these  Hunting  Shoes  for  Comfort 

Just  what  you  want  to  make  your  feet  glad  in  cold 

^wrreTh'e  '^L^'ct^nhe-iJoSt  si?n.raM« 

iSr^^«aS-rw^-^^^^^^^^ 
or  skimpy  workmanship.  ^  ^^ 

lAMBERTVlLLE 

*1rajBBER  FOOTWEAR 

is  made  in  four.l^^J  of^varipus^^^^^^^^ 

'n^-'^II^XTlie  l^nKn  elftl^Lavy  saU  duck,  forced 

through    it  from  both  sides,  making 

"Snag-Proofs'*highlyre8istanttowater, 

cold  and  wear.     "R^dskm"  is  made  of  ^w- 

durable  red  rubber.     "L"  Brand  has  a  «..p.„. 

duck  vamp.  "Lamco'^is  pure  gum  with  ^-'/^^'/j',''^ 

heavy  ribs.  If  you  don't  locate  the  Lam- 

bertville  dealer,  write  us,  we  will  see 

that  you  are  supplied.  Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVlLLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Lamnbertville,  N.  J. 


$1000=  Down  Secures  43  Acres 
Hnrse.  6  cows,  Hogs,  Hens, 

leason   from  the  50  0"^  trees,    lota  oipeuB.  ^^^^^ 

peaches,  cherries  K'-«P^  *"/'  ,^,^"  od  repair  with  slate 
Bouse,  convenient  barn,  both  In  K°o^'«P  ^  blacksmith 
roors:  also  corn,  smoke,  pouarynoua^s  a  ^^^^  ,^^^ 

shop:  owner/orced  to  sell  imraenmie^y  ^^        ^^^^ 

price  J.34()0  for  everythlnK  ';^«,y^^i^°,  farms  between 
of  the  n.ost  productive  and  wen  uwaw  j^ 

Philadelphia  and  \^S»j\'"'<J?",a,oBue^-  Copy  mailed 
',;«^^°V*\'''^UorF'ar,;5^'A^e^5':''Dept.  1765.  Laud 
Tttie  BxiMlug.  Philadelphia.  Penna.  


"ROUGH  ON  RITS"rn%"57/rn"tMS: 

iT«bifi:bU  ExteSiiaitor.  EWil»  Pflri.  Do^.  Gopher.. 

Ji?.!^A  Hori^cSlpiunki.  Wewelfl,  Buulrrels.  Crows. 
H.wf.   ftl    The  ISiopni;ed  Standard  F.xterT..in«tor 


W.        1  -     Housekeeper 


Vonne  cltv  man  (lawyer)  with  family  of  four,  who 
owM  and  oWms  a  flm  but  omiples  It  only  durmg 
thesorlne  summer  and  fall  months,  will  ^'"P'"^  *?JP. 
iwe  mlddl^Ked  or  elderly  won.an  of  robust  health  and 
the  best  character  as  housekeeper  2!°J»^nve^- 
(bath  room,  running  hot  and  cojlj^ai^;-  "l',.^?^?^; 
enoes)  durInK  hta  absence:  and  c«oklnK  for  thrw  wnve 
men  reKularly  employed  on  the  premises:  a"^ '"'"??*,?, 
Ing  butter  from  fWe  cows  and  keepliiK  c  ean  and  sterUe 
one  cream  separator  (but  not  oi>eratlnB  this). 

This  will  mean  a  Pfrmunent.  comfortable  bomeior 
•  hn  nrooer  person.  Teutonic  rare  preferied.  Cburcn 
faclimc^a  little  more  convenient  for  Protestant  wor- 
ship Location  of  farm  L"»erne  County  PennsyWanl*. 
two  miles  from  the  vinage  of  Dallas  (which  to  near 
Wllkes-Barre).  Wagon  vis  t«  Dallas  dally,  f'f""'?*? 
desired  age.  welRht.  experience  and  send  two  pnow>- 
grapha.  full  face  and  slilevlew. 
ADDRESS     Lock  Box  246.      WlUee  Barre,     PenM. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


FURS  AND  HIDES 

We  have  a  larftc  demand  /«[»•'»''"''«  %!""'! 
Beef.  Horse,  Sheep  and  Calf  Hides.  Prices 
are  hiUh.  write  to-day  for  our  list. 

JASPtil  POTTS.     Wellsburg,   W.  Va. 


HAY      ^ 


U  W  D  POWERS  I  CO.         601  W.  13  »t.  Nw  Y«t      H 

?  »r«  the  largert  handler*  of  oommtoslon  t»y      ^ 

A  tagreaterrfew  York :  11  you  have  hay  to  dl»- 

Y 


poMOf  eommuDloau  witb  tD«m. 

HAY 


OT  T  AMf  A       L  *■» 


Durable.  Powerful.  BaUabie.  ■!■•• 
•ive.  BoUt  to  laat;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Ua««  Cbe»pe«t  Foel. 
Full  H  to  H  hor»e-power  mora  thaa 
rated  S  IHomthm  Trial.  Kmmr  I'mrmm.  Staji 
IM  to  n  HP.  Eaay  to  start.  No  Cruklac  WO 
battSJr  10  V-r  0«.r."f..  »»<-»  »«r«»J-fS* 
■Ter  bnllt.        Engine  book   tn*.       A  Poetal  bf«ii«*  «. 

^   THB  OTTAWA  MANUFACTUmiiO  CO^ 
1901  WM  -tr-t,  OTTAWA.  KANSAS. 


rwy  We  pay  you  the  roost  money  for  your 

TrRpp<*rS     Mink.    Raccoon.    Oppoesum    Skunk, 
Muskrat  Fox  hides.  We  buy  all  kinds  of  furs.  Write  for 

D.'w*GOODl!nG  fur  CO..  Dept  10,  Rlchneld.  P.. 


DID  YOU  RAISE  300  BUSHELS  OF 
POTATOES  PER  ACRE  THIS  YEAR? 


M  you  did  not  you  are  losing  part  of  your  profits. 
Potatoes  at  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  are  the  mosl 
profitable    crop    on    the     farm.         Our     book, 

"Potatoes:    A  Money  Crop" 
will    insure  your   full    profits.       Write  to-day  for 
your  copy. 


AddreM       Service      Department 
THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chamber.  St.,  N.w  York  City 

1  Mt.  l^Vi:.  "™'^^„|,,„„^,.j.  .,f  t,,o  Ameri-iin  ARrkullurHl  (  he.nUal  Co. 

KunuL>cLu.reMof  £.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857    ThoBMhM»^*rmer.l^Stand«rdJor_SwlyjreMa    1917 


i 
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.1.  ■>? 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  25, 


1913. 


jfovaniber  25,  1916. 


'::SJ'sS^z^^^^ 


Hosiery  Made  to  Stand  Everyday  Wear 

You  find  it  hard  to  get  hosiery  that  will  stand  the  house- 
wife's everyday  wear.    The  heels,  soles  and  toes  wear  full  of 
holes;   it  ravels  quickly  and   loses  its 
shape  after  the  first  washing.    Here's 
the   solution   for   the    problem — buy 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest. 

Look  at  these  stockings.  Notice  the  deep 
elastic  rib  top  that  is  garter-pull-proof  ana 
ravel-proof.  Like  all  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
the  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  rein- 
forced.   Made  in  both  regular  and  wide  width. 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  is  made  for 
everybody  in  the  family.  Price  10c,  15c  and 
25c.    Every  pair  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Durable  Durham 
2S-cent  Mercerized  Hosiery 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Winter  Eggs  Pay  Best  | 

Big  profits  are  made  on  eggs  in  the  winter.  ' 

Get  your  share  of  this  market  by  helping  ! 

tiie  hens  to  help  you.      Peed   them   meat  * 

meal.     Nothing  makes  for  profitable  layers  ! 

io  much  as  animal  food  rich  in  protein.  ! 

"Rarva"  Meat  Mealj 

oontains  85  percent  protein,  7  per  cent  fat.  ■ 

Free  from  preservatives,  chemicals,  and  for-  ■ 

eign  matter.     It  increases  vitality,  which  I 

makes  for  better  egg  production.  Thorough-  I 

ly  dry,  ready  to  feed,  or  may  be  used   in  I 

the  mash  as  you  prefer.   Sack  of  100  lbs.  I 

$4.00.    Send  for  free  sample  and  "Rarva"  I 

booklet.  I 

RICHMOND  ABATTOIR.    Richmond,  Va.  ' 


I      I    I 


Self-sharpening  Double  Grinding 
Rings — do  twice  the  work  with  less 
power  —  positive  force  feed  —  never 
chokes.  Gear  Drive , 
Grinds  com  on  cob  or  In 
'  shucks,  shell  corn,  shraf 
oats,  kaffir  com,  allalia, 
'rye,  wheat, barley, cotton  seed. 
Coarse  or  flae.  Saves 
time,  labor,  fuel  and 
money:  9  sizes.  2  to  25 
H.P.  For  steam  or  gasoHner 
enirincs.      Fully    ^aranteed. 

W  rite  today  fnroataloo. 

T'  -  Hnpcrlor  Mfc,  *  Milt  To. 

ft*  KMt  Ht,     HprlBcSrld,  O. 


POWER  LIGHT 

Huriis  KprofM-iiP  or  f  insnllne  with- 
out wirk  or  rhlmnoy.  Fill  only  once 
a  wwk  Can't  HplU  or  explode  even 
iriiijset.  HiKhCHt  award  Int  Expo. 
C'l«!iin-Hlmple-8teady.  Equals  20 
wick  lamps. 

MAKES  ITS  OWN  GAS 

Thousands  of  Ratlsflcd  u  iters. 
Wonderful  for  readlnK  or  sewing. 
No  eye  strain.  Low  price.  Guar 
anteed  Agents  wanted.  18  iityles 
Lanterns,  etc.  Quick  sel  lers. 
Ramplpfl  Loaned. 
PtwrHthl  lllumlMttnf  Ci.  S43  •rndwar,N.Y. 


Purebred    Cockerels 


B.  C.  White  Lec- 
bom8,Barmn  strain 
April  hatched  from  trap-nested  stock,  12.  each  Harred 
Roeksand  Light  Brahmas,  large  and  vigorous,  $2.50  ea. 
Orown  on  range. 
OLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  DILL8BURO,  PA. 


Best  Prices  Paid 


us    your 
ult 


•ggs,  tor  the  holidays. 
2»  WASHINOTO.V     Bf. 


WM.   H. 
NEW 


Bend 
dre«ed  poultry, 

ealves,      fancy 
COHEN  A  CO., 

YORK    CITY. 


s  c.  w.  ix-ghorns   r„.%Tr6  iSS!!^ 

hana  til  .so,  26  hens.  126  Cockerels.  t3  each.  Tom 
BWTOB  Strain,  direct,  heavy  layers.  Ivvwood  Poultry 
Farm,      Bos  71  A,      Avondale,       CMflt«r  Co.,  P». 


Get  Eqqs 
Now    ^^ 


Fall  and  winter  eggs  bring  big 
money.  Start  your  early-hatched 
pullets  laying  now — keep  them  at 
it  all  winter.  Hurry  along  the 
late  ones.  Help  the  hens  through 
the  critical  molting  period  when 
they  are  v^eak  and  liable  to  con- 
tract many  diseases.  Make  every 
bird  a  producer  by  using 

Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator 

It  makes  hens  lay  by  supplying 
the  tonics  they  need  at  this  season 
and  quickly  putting  them  in  lay- 
ing condition.  It  induces  them 
to  eat  better — hastens  digestion 
and  assimilation — prevents  dis- 
orders of  liver  and  bowels — stirs 
the  egg-producing  organs  into 
activity.  Used  by  successful 
poultrymen  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  cost  is  small — one  cent  a 
hen  per  month-*— results  are  big. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc- 
tions to  aupply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations under  our  aquarc-4]<>al  (ruaran- 
tee— "Vour  money  back  if  YOU  arm 
not  Matitfied' ' — the  guarantee  thak^ 
has  stood  for  nearly  SO  years. 
ffr  te  today  for  64-page 
!S  Poultry  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


r^LJTr^T^C         »ia  oer    100,— •Sft    per  WM 
V^n.l\^x\.0     surer  Laoad  and   White  Wy an 
.  dottos.   PeklB,  RousD  and    I& 

dlaa  Rnnner  Ducks.  Sa  up. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  ,R.8e,  Pbo«nlzTllle,Pa 


The  Farm  Poultry  Flock-.II 

Which  Breed? 

HOWARD  MITMAN 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania 


Two  questions  are  asked  persistently 
when  the  talk  turns  t-o  chickeiia.  The 
first  is,  "What  breed  have  you"f  The 
other,  "What  do  you  feed"?  The 
breed  and  the  feed.  MucJi  of  course 
depends  on  these  essentials  and  many 
think  success  is  commanded  by  a  wise 
selection  of  the  breed  and  exact  fol- 
lowing of  the  other  fellow's  ration; 
but  there  are  other  factors  in  poultry 
culture  that  may  decide  the  battle.  A 
particular  strain  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  than  the  breed  itself,  while 
carelessness  in  feeding  may  negative 
the  value  of  the  best  ra^tion.  The  man 
or  mind  behind  the  hen  is  usually  the 
deciding  factor. 

There  is  no  one  best  bre:'d,  fortunate- 
ly; and  a  wide  variation  in  the  ingred- 
ients of  the  ration  chosen  by  difiFerent 
feeders  is  common.  The  method  of 
feeding,  the  regularity  and  care  with 
which  the  food  is  supplied,  and,  above 
all,  the  watering,  arc   of  equal  import- 


market;  in  some,  color  is  also  eonsidj,. 
ed.  Therefore  the  breed  chosen  win 
depend  on  your  own  preference  and  on 
the  market  in  which  you  must  sell,  j^^ 
the  beginning  details  of  this  kind  mav 
not  seem  important,  but  sooner  or  later 
you  will  come  to  consider  them  if  jq^ 
hope  to  succeed.    I  place  "preference"' 


as; 


first  because  as  long  you  think 
biped  with  feathers  good  enough  t« 
fill  your  egg  basket  you  have  not  taken 
many  steps  toward  the  goal  at  which 
we  are  aiming. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Bock  seemed  to  us  just  the 
fowl  we  needed.  There  were,  and  are 
many  things  to  be  said  in  its  favor  a« 
a  farmers'  breed.  We,  in  common  with 
all  our  neighbors,  reared  each  season 
from  50  ■  to  100  chicks,  by  which  we 
sought  to  keep  our  flock  of  layers  hover- 
ing around  the  100  mark.  Whether 
they  paid  for  their  keep  we  never  knew. 

From  our  present  point  of  view  there 


BERKS  COUNTY.  PA..  BOYS  WHO  WON  FIRST  PLACE  IN  POULTRY  JUDGING  AT 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  r'..'MV;  ^^ 

Returns  day  goods 


eiiRs,  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty, 
are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter 
8BLBY  PRODUCE  CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


8Blp  To»f    DRESSED    POULTRY    and    KGCS  to 

ARTHUR  H.  U<).\9<)R,     Reading  Terminal  Market. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PE.NNA.  «""••"»»*'»««. 


ance  witb  selected  feeds;  so,  also,  the 
handling  of  the  birds  is  of  equal  im 
portance    with   the   breed. 

There  are,  relatively,  few  flocks  in 
our  neighborhood  that  are  all  scrubs. 
Farmers'  flocks  have  imjiroved  very 
much  in  late  years  and  wiH  become 
better  as  more  care  and  attention  is 
given  them.  Those  who  have  given  the 
hens  any  sort  of  decent  care  have  flocks 
made  up  largely  of  BaiTed  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottcs,  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  together  with  a  mixture  of  these. 
Leghorns  and  Minorcas  arc  scattered 
thru  the  flock,  but  ki  only  a  few  in- 
stances are  any  of  these  varieties  kopt 
exclusively.  The  heavier  breeds  are 
preferred  by  many  because,  as  they 
phrase  it,  "When  you  come  to  sell 
them  there  is  something  there".  A 
moat  dealer  who  has  bought  many  fowls 
of  us  urges  that  we  keep  Bocks  or 
Reds  that  he  may  get  heavier  birds  of 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matron  of 
a  hotel  prefers  our  Leghorns  for  her 
tabic  because,  she  tells  me,  she  must 
give  each  guest  a  certain  portion  and  a 
Leghorn  cuts  up  into  as  many  portions 
as  a  larger  bird,  while  costing  con- 
siderably less.     "There  is  a  reason." 

The  farm  flock,  however,  is,  or  should 
be,  primarily  an  egg  proposition.  The 
farmer  is  in  position  to  produce  the 
very  best  eggs  of  finest  flavor  at  least 
cost.     Quality    and    size    rule    in    every 


are  several  reasons  why  we  do  not  now 
use  the  Rocks.  They  lay  a  brown  egg; 
we  get  a  better  price  for  a  white  egg. 
In  their  second  year  and  after  they 
are  prone  to  put  on  fat  at  the  expense 
of  laying,  and  this  makes  them  very 
subject  to  disease. 

We  tried  the  Wyandottes,  both  buff 
and  white,  a  short  time;  likewise  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  We  also  nibbled 
at  the  Minorca  and  one  or  two  more 
breeds;  but,  for  our  puri>ose,  which  is 
the  production  of  large  white  eggs  in 
quantrities  for  a  market  that  demands 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  best,  we 
found  them  in  no  way  superior  and  in 
certain  waj-s  inferior,  to  our  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  We  chose  them 
fir!»t  because  we  liked  thoir  brisk,  saucy 
ways.  They  stepped  around  as  tho  they 
owned  the  place.  (At  present  they 
practically  do.)  They  always  seemed 
dressed  in  a  spick  and  span  business 
suit  and  sang  a  lively  song  to  which  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  listen. 

We  like  tho  white  birds  because  they 
are  so  conspic/iious.  They  wander  ovat 
a  goodly  number  of  acres  and  we  can 
nearly  always  see  where  they  are.  If 
one  meets  an  untimely  end  some  white 
feathers  are  there  to  toll  the  tale.  Very 
often  they  are  tail  feathers.  We  hav» 
given  up  all  other  fowls  because  th» 
time,  attention,  space  and  housing  need 
ed   were    out   of  proporbi<)Q    ^o    tb©   ri 


Vennsytvani 

FEEDING    MEAT 


a  Farmer 
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-lite  achieveil.      It    may    be    all    right 

for  eome  to  raise  a  few  ducks,  a  brood  

+   0  of  turkeys,  a  coujjIo  of  geese,  a       Meat  of  some  kind  should  always  be 
r  k  of  guineas,   besides   hens  of   sev-   included  in  the  winter  ration  for  poul- 
°\  varieties;    but    we    found    such    a   try.     Meat   is  a  high-protvun  food,  and 
*•  tute    a    great    annoyance.  it  serves  to  make  up  for  the  delieioacy 

"wewere  fortunate  in  getting  a  strain   of  protein  in  the  ordinary  grains.  Meal 
'I  Leghorns    that    lay    a    large,    white   must    be    carefully    fed,    however.    Too 
There   is  a  difl"crence.     A  friend   much  is  worse  than  nouo  at  all.     If  the 
fours   would    not   pay    our   price    for   droppings   are   soft   and   dark,   showing 
,      chicks    because    he    was    able    to   traces   of    red   mucus,    one   should    con- 
t  others  from  a  distance  at  2   cents  sider    those  indications  &*    danger    sig- 
1  Si  per  chick.     He  bought  a  thousand   nals,   and    reduce  the    quantity    of   a:ii- 
d  raised    about    300    pullets.      They   mal  food  or  leave  it  out  of  the  ration 
now  in   their   second  laying  season    entirely    for    a    time.      Overfeeding    of 
b  t  th^if  ^&ff^  average  small.     The  $20    meat   results    in   serious   bowel    trouble, 
he  saved  on   the  first   cost  would   have   The  proportion  of   animal  food   in    the 
been  well  spent  for  birds  that  lay  larg-    ration  should  be  no  more  than  ten  per- 
er  eggs.  cent. 

Whatever  the  breed  chosen  there  will       One  should  be  certain  of  the  quality 
be  room   for    improvement.     It    is    not  of    the    meat    he    foods.      Much    of    the 
necessary  to  be  a  "famcier"  and  versed    meat-scrap    or    meat-meal    purchased    is 
Jb   all    the    nice     points     fanciers    en-   not    above  suspicion.      An   article    that 
those  over  to  understand  the  need  for   smells  like^  fertilizer  should  not  be  used 
care  in  selecting  breeding  stock  and  in   as   poultry-food.     A   good   way   to    test 
adding    new    blood    at    frequent    inter-   meat-scrap  is  to  boal  a  small  quantity. 
val«.    It  is  better  to  work  for  the  im-   if,  in  boiling,  it  gives  off  an  appetizing 
provement  of  your  own  birds  when  you   odor,  one  may  be  certain  that  it  Ls  a 
have  once  settled  on  a  breed  than  to  dis-    first-class    article.      If,    on    the    other 
card  what  you   have   and  jump   to  an-   hand,  the  odor  is  nauseating,  it  should 
ather  breed  because  it  is  loudly  jjdver-   be    rejected.      The    feeding    of    spoiled 
tiaed.    That  way  danger  lies.  meat-scrap  may  cause  limber-neck,  and 

How  many  birds  to  begin  with,  how  limber-neck  is  the  chicken  name  for 
many  to  keep,  depends  on  so  many  fac-  ptomaine  poisoning.  It  is  incurable.- 
tors  that  an  answer  is  mere  guess  work.   T.  Z.  Richey. 

You  should,  however,  have  a  flock  large  1 

enough  to  give  you  the  .necessary  lea-  POULTRY  QUERIES 

sons  in  handling  hens   in   larger  units,  — 

If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  a  hun-  Going  Light 

dred  or  less,  get  two  hundred  or  more. 

If  you  once    can    handle    two   hundred       "I  have  a  Buff  Orpington  hen  whicn 
hens  in  a  single  unit   and   make   them    has  a  pretty  good  appetite  but  is  very 
pay,,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should   light   in    weight   —   weighing   just   two 
not  be  able  to   handle  ten    such   units,   pounds.     Her  comb  and  head  are  pale, 
Which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as   and    she   walks    very   slowly    when    she 
Miying  that  you  would  be  able  to  handle    walks  at  all.     I  feed  a  scratch  feed  and 
ten  times   as   many    in    a    single    flock,   dry    mash.      What    is    the    matter    with 
Roughly,  one  may  say  that  if  the  niim-   her  and  what  can  I   feed  her  to  make 
ber   of   birds  dn   a   flock    increases    in   her  gain!"— K.  S.,  Bradf..rd  Co,,  Pa. 
arithmetical  ratio,  the  knowledge,  skill       There   arc    a  number   of   things   that 
Had  care  required  increase  in  geometri-    might    ail   her,   but   it    is  impo.ssible   to 

-.1 orticn.      In    our    (nvn    osmpi    the    flinrrnosn    certainly    at   lonir    range.    She 

number^of  hens  we  add  to  our  flocks  may  bo  suffering  from  liver  trouble, 
each  year  is  limited  only  by  our  ca-  tubereailosis,  or  puncture  of  crop  or  giz- 
pacity  to  provide  suitable  quarters.  zard  by  some  pointed  articie  swallowed. 

Any  successful  undertaking  grows.  Frankly  speaking  we  do  not  believe  it 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still;  worth  while  to  try  to  cure  ^ot.  K 
it  wiU  either  go  backward  or  forward,  you  desire  to  risk  the  waste  of  tim. 
So,  when  starting  out  it  is  well  to  keep  and  trouble,  give  her  a  teasp<K>nful  of 
in  mind  that  you  intend  to  do  better  sweet  oil  first;  feed  corn  and  wheat, 
year  by  vear;  that  you  will  handle  larg-  and  moisten  the  mash,  first  stirring  in 
er  flocks',  or  handle  your  old  flocks  bet-  a  little  cayenne  pepper.  Add  enough 
ter  or  both.  Make  up  your  mind  that  permanganate  of  potash  to  the  drinking 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  think  water  to  turn  it  slightly  red^  Be  sure 
of  and  attend  to  is  hens;  the  last  thing  she  has  plenty  of  green  food. 

at  close  of  day  is  hens;  and  every  hour  „   «„«^ 

between    should    be    filled    with    hens,  POULTRY   SHOW 

more   hens;    the    feed,   water,  air,   sun,  ^     c     ^u   i 

yards,  for  hens;  houses,  farm  crops.  The  annual  show  of  the  South  Jersey 
gravel  for  hens;  eggs  and  prices;  poul-  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  will  be 
try  and  prices;  feed  and  prices;  vermin,  held  at  the  Armory,  at  Bridgeton,  Nov. 
hawks,  crows,  rats,  mink,  weasels,  29-30,  Dec.  1-2.  A  very  liberal  premium 
skunks  (particularly  the  two  legged  list  has  been  compiled.  This  year  the 
sort),  that  prey  on  hens;  health  and  dis-  association  is  opening  its  doors  free  to 
ease  of  hens;  and  last  of  all,  HENS.         the  public. 

Oh  ves  I  foreot  to  mention  the  things  .».—»„,, 

wn,yes,  1  lor^i^t                                                            POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
hens  are   made  of,  called   clucks.  They  x-wu^jj.      

will  fill  for  six  months  any  idle  minutes  ,       „     »      .     ^  ..    fi,„ 

,       ,  m.       School    of    Agriculture    at    tho 

vou    mav    have:    and   when    you    tninK         a""    omuwi  ,, 

::   Ze    rtteided    to    every    possible    Pennsylvania  State^College  has  recent  y 
thing  the  missus  will  look  at  you  most    appointed  Mr.  H.  Clyde  Kr^n.l.X^.^ 
severely    and    suggest    that    the  lettuce    extension  representative  in  poultry  hus- 
Znl^l  anf  other  sas.  in  her  ^r-  bandry.    Mr.  Krandal  will  ^ave  complete 
den  do   not    thrive   when    visited    daily    charge    of    all    poultry    extension    work 
by  inquisitive    white    rascals   that   slip   thruout  the  state,  and  his  ««;-<=;«-" 
thru  a  hole  in  the  fence  not  visible  to   be    available    at    all    times    to    poultry 
the  naked  eye.     Then,  with  lantern  in    raisers  who  may  desire  his  ^«'«J";"'^«  '" 
hand   and    rage   in   heart    (not   at    the   helping   solve    the   problems   that    may 
missus,  however),  you  stop  that  hole  at   arise  in  their  work.     Mr.  Krandal  is  a 
at  9,45  P.  M.,  and  next  day  they  find   graduate  of  Cornell  University,  class  of 
eleven  others.     You  stop  those,  and  by    1914.     He  has  been  for  some  time    in- 
that  time    they    have    grown    so    finely    structor    in    poultry    ^-^--^^^J    «      ^he 
th^tt   they    ar/  able    to    hop    over    the    Bristol     County      Agricultural     School, 
fence;  an^l  their  ability  to  hop  increases    Massachusetts.     He  also  engaged  in  con^ 
faster    than    you    can    raise    the    fence,   siderable  extension   work   in   connection 
Yes    brother    vou    will   have    plenty    to    with  his  regular  teaching,  and  mannKcd 
•    think    of    when    you    be.ome    a    poultry    a  flock  of  about  one  thousand  birds  bo- 
man;  no  daag.f  ^f  njnnjft^^  to  seed.  longing  to  thQ  8ChoaU-E.  J.  J. 


Hamilton  ftaich 

O  "The  Watch  of  Railroad  Actaiacy 


This  isTom  Gushing  of  "WVl^Il    YoU     SpClld 

the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  YV   llCll      A  VF  **     fc^f 

HamUton  Watch  forylrs  MonCV    fof    a  Watch 

with  perfect  satisfaction.  •' 

Spend  it  for  one  that  will  give  you  correct  time-star 
time-day  in  and  day  out.  The  Hamilton  Watch  is 
carried  by  more  railroad  men  in  America  than  any 
other  kind- for  the  one  reason  that  they  know  they 
can  depend  upon  it  absolutely  for  accurate  time. 
Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book,  "The  Timekeeper'' 


UtensthestorvoftheHamiUo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  look  for  m  a  watch    A  so.  '.^P^«J^JJ|^^,'Jt°  io„e.  to  be  fitted  to  your  pres- 

The  lowest  P"",^  H^.^-'s'^sn  0-   rCanada).    Cased  watches  range  from 

$25.00,  $28.00.$  ^^^^    ^^     LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANU      f 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


BEATS  ELE 
OR   GASOLINE 


BURNS 
AIR 


riJi' 


U»i! 


TWICE  THE  LIGHT 
ONHALr>TMC>OIU 


lot  oar  dttmbotor-i 
wtaatlMr  TOO  >»'*  ^ 


we  dont  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

ment  ^i  34  leading  Cniversibes  show  that  it  \      ^H^^ 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

txplode.    Three  million  people  ^S^tfl-td  £Ji2i|  it  PaSaiM  Expoeition. 
steady  light.  n««r™t  to 'r^'K'^'-r*?J255Irf  r»n»™»       i~- 

r/«^-^iVo''h^'n-fer:^^^^^ 

D™der  which  onrTampIs  given  Ire..^  Write  quick  foroorlO-D^  FREE 
AbB^utely  Free  IriaTProV-ition  and  ]^^}t°\^«^l*'^*Z\o0.nZ 


a  secure  an  mv, 
I  work  mgum  I 


C'.V     HII.I. 

Proprlrtnr 


M«L^ic  Brooder 
Saves  Chick  Losses 


EVEN  distribution  of  heat  makes  the  M««ie  Brooder 
the  safety  brooder    It  regulates  both  top  and  bottom 
draft.  Broods  200  to 300.   Bums  coal.    Even  heat  in  all 
weather     Gas  escape  system  ab^ plutely  prevents  gas 
^^— ^M—  I  leakage     Cast  iron  .  indestructible. 
SIR  SO     Satisfactory  or  money  refunded  on  request,  within  30  days. 
Ir^  tooklet  d^cnbes  M«,lc  and  Hill  Colony  Brooder..   How  lorn- 
rtTlliScSSnyhS^sesiplanarorbr^^ 

Uniled  Brooder  Cfo..    XO?  Pennington.  Ato..  Trenton.  N.  J.       d 


Farmers  Drain  Your  land. 


Incrra,*  the  vsl.e  .1  year  U.4        A.j«  of  ^Rw.mp^ 
by  Hstua  JACK&UN  S  Drain  Tile.        ^„^    ^^^^^  ,^^^^^ 

SrirC^KsKLr^S.!rr't^TH^.R"o7yrN?E%W      .new  YORK 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


A«k  »»ur  <»«>er.    Write  fee  «r— beelilet.    VOaS 


CHKMICAt. 


Please  meatioa  Peua^ylvr^nia  Farmer  when  writing  to  advcrt'sers. 


Nov 


ciuber  25,  1910. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


15—399 


14—398 


You  Can  ====: 
Prolong  Your  Life 

I  By  adding  to  your  material  com- 
fort, by  making  your  surroundings 
cheerful  and  bright  and  by  being 
happy.  If  you  desire  long  Hfe  be 
cheerful  for  a  "merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  medicine".  Happiness 
and  contentment  are  essential  to 
longevity.  You  can  do  much  to- 
ward establiehing  and  preserving 
good  cheer  by  using  a  stove,  heater 
and  range  that  you  know  is  abso- 
lutely dependable;  one  that  cooks 
and  bakes  perfectly  and  heats 
effectively,  and  at  small  expense 

J  for  fuel.  One  that  is  so  construct- 
ed that  it  responds  readily  to  the 

:  manipulation  of  the  dampers.    A 

Jstove  that  is  always  under  perfect 
■  control  and  not  only  useful  but 
ornamental,  adding  happiness  to 
your  surroundings  and  bringing 
cheer  to  the  user.  If  you  want  ab- 
solutely the  best  in  the  heating 
and  cooking  line  buy  a 

COLUMBIAN 

guaranteed  without  reserve,  by  a 
company  whose  responsibility  is 
unquestionable. 


The  COLUMBIAN  CORAL  ranfte.  one 
of  hundred*  of  different  patterns,  la 
fitted  with  our  famous  triplex  Urate, 
haa  (heet  flue  Insuring  economy  In 
fuel  and  perfect  baklnit  qualltleg; 
detachable  nickel  and  embodies 
every  (tood  and  perfect  point  recoit- 
nlzeij  In  stove  construction.  Can  be 
fitted  with  reservoir,  cither  copper  or 
porcelain  lined,  and  oven  door  In- 
dicator, accuracy  of  which  In  reitla- 
terlns  theoTen  temperature  U  fully 
warranted. 

Write  to  ua  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  or  aak  your  banker  about  our  respon- 
glblltty,  or.  write  The  First  National  Bank; 
Central  Natk>nal  Bank;  Columbian  Nation- 
al Bank  or  Trust  Company,  all  of  Colum- 
bia. Pa. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 


Vennsstvania  Farmer  ""''■"'""  ''■  »« 

,  ^  -X  r  A      C^  1  T  <'"*^'^®   "P-     ^ith  the  knife   the  hie 

Keeping  the  Meat  bupply--^;-^-^^^^^^ 

Killing  and  Curing  Beef  ^i::'Z;V^:<:^ZZ 

^ '  Ple««e  advi^  ub  how  to  build  a  stor-  «team  to  escape.  If  you  u«e  tin  cans  put  bo.e.  This  is  <;«.^i'y  ^""^  ^^^^  ^ulf, 
age  house  to  keep  -beef,  sausage,  etc.,  on  the  caps  and  seal.  Then  sterilize  in  Turn  over  ^^;  ^^^^f  .^^^'^^  ^.^^^^-^^ /»t 
fLh  from  DecemLr  un  il  March.  We  a  water  bath  in  your  wesh  boiler,  let-  Jo  kidney  and  net  fa  Th  n  cut  off" 
Leher  several  pigs  in  December  and  ting  *he  water  c<«ne  up  over  the  cans  'the  thm  triangular  piece  at  he  flank, 
uTuIlly  a  big  ^tee'rfn  January  when  the  and  boili.g  them  for  four  hours.  Set  X"/.  rti^l  oulrteT ovT'". 
weather  is  good  and  cold.  The  cheap  the  can«  on  a  wooden  or  wire  rack  on  Next  turn  the  hind  quarte  over  and 
"e^  Cts  go^  ^brine  for  corned  beef'  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  let  the  water  -t  off  the  lo.np.ece  -  what  -.ght  be 
but  if  the  woathex  doe«  not  stay  cold  under  them,  and  thu«  prevent  can  break-  t^-^J^^  Z  Llet  cut  t  tl  "  " 
the  fine  cuta  as  ribs  and  steaks  are  put  age.  At  the  end  of  the  four  hour,  scrpw  regard^  as  *l^.«;^«-«^  J*  ^  *^;  ^- 
in  stone  crocks  under  taUow,  and  it  is  a  dow^  or  clamp  dowoi  the  covere  on  the  ea^s,  from  whach  we  <>btam  the  tender 
worry  not  to  have  a  cool  place  to  keep  glass  caTis,  tur^  upside  down  and  leave  lom  roast,  <.r  porterhouse  and  sirlom 
it^d  The  nulk-house  'i.  too  damp  until  cool  to  test  the  «eal.  If  no  Juice  steaks.  Th«  porterhouse  as  a  small  steak, 
witHhe  running  water  and  the  smoke-  oozes  out  around  the  cover  you  have  a  with  «hort  nbs,  wh.le^e  «riom  is  a 
house  is  not  cold  enough.  We  have  lots  perfect  seal.  Al^ys  use  new  rubbers  on  much  larger  steak  w^hjore  wa^e  and 
of  stones;  also  put  up  ice.  Could  we  the  cane.  Wrap  the  glass  jars  with  pap-  'tough  end.  Begin  cutting  the  loin  pieee 
build  a  stone  house,  aW  6  by  6  feet,  er  to  prevent  the  meat  f r.,m  fading.  It  at  the  top,  ,back  o  th«  ^^P-^--^  the 
with  an  ice  chamber  and  double  roof  is  not  well  to  use  much  salt-^ot  over  tail  and  «"*  J^^"  ^  .*^«/7J;^f; J"' 
for  wdnter  storage  of  fresh  meat,  and  one  level  teaspoonful  per  quart.  You  -  front  of  the  big  ^^^^^^^  ^^  «  '  A 
for  summer  storage  without  ice  of  hams  will  find  that  meat  put  up  this  way  ^w  will  be  necessary  to  some  extent,  but 
and  bacon,  our  cellar  meat  chamber  be-  tastes   almost   a«   good  as   wKen   fresh.  not.much.  _ 

ing  so  damp  that  the  meat  molds  con-  This  method  applies  equally  as  w^ll  for  T""^  the  remainder  of  the  quarter, 
sidembly."  Mrs.  U.,  Hunterdon  County,  pork  and  poultry  as  for  beef.  When  can-  whach  largely  consists  of  the  round, 
N  J  ning   the  pork,  however,    ubc  the   lean   and  cut  off  the  upper  part,  known  « 

■jt  would  scarcely  be  practical  to  build  portions,  and  for  the  i-hour  boiHii«,  bet-  the  rump,  using  the  saw  on  the  bone, 
a  stone  me4t  storage  'house  to  be  iced  ter  put  it  in  a  cheesecloth  square  for  This  piece  "  "^^^  for  roasting,  and  u 
for  individual  home  use.     If  you  have  convenience  iti  handling.  one  of  the  best  of   the  cheaper  roa.t- 

no  commercial  cold  storage  plant  in  your  Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Penn-  ing  cuts.  It  is  used  much  for  pot 
locality  we  suggest  that  you  correspond  sylvania  State  College  animal  husban-   roasts,  and  may  be  cut  mto  a  number 

^vith  manufaciSers  of  farm  refrigerat- dry   Chief:   "I   believe   that   you  have   ^^JT^'T"   /Tf  Tn'^'^L^r/'.on 

The  rest  of  the  iiina  quarter  con- 
sists of  the  round.  This  in  the  butcher 
shops  is  cut  into  round  steaks,  using 
the  knife  to  cut  all  but  the  bone.  If 
desired  one  may  secure  roasts  from 
thiis  part  tho  steaks  are  usually  pre- 
ferred. The  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the 
shank,  where  the  lean  meat  is  tough  and 
not  abundant,  is  usually  used  for  stew  or 
»oup  pieces. 

The  fore  quarter  is  laid  on  the  table 

outside  up.     The  first  thing  to  do  will 

be    to    saw   off    the    ends    of    the    ribs 

from   the   twelfth   up    to    the    front  of 

all     the     available  shoulder,    cutting    across    about    12    to 

on    the     subject     of   14    inches    below    *he    back    bone    and 

conditions,  parallel  with  it. 


HOW  TO  CUT  A  BEEF  AND  VEAL   CARCASS 
From  "American  Meat  Cutting  Charts"  (E.  C.  Bridgman):  20c  per  set  of  4.  each  8  by  10 1-2  in 

For  Sale  thru  this  Ofiice. 


farm 


This  requires  consid- 


H00SIER^.7/vT£lFREE 


To  ti7  in  yoor  own  home  80  days  free,  no  matter  where 
yoa  live  Show  your  fripnds.  Send  it  back  etoar  ex- 
pen*e  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds  of  tboo- 
sands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efllcient  heaters,  made 
of  high  Krade  material,  beautifully  finished,  smooth  de- 
Bi|{n.  Kuaranteed  for  year* by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

A.il(  your  dealers  to  show 
you  Hooaier  Stx>vea.  Write 
for  our  biK  free  book  show- 
ins  pbotOKrapha,  describing 
larffe  assortment  of  siies 
and  deaiKna  to  select  from, 
ezplaininK  our  free  trial. 
Send  postal  todar.  Write 
your  name  and  address 
i^lainly.   No  obligatiooa. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

132ttat«SU.IIUriM,  hid. 


Wiiii  'tiiB  tiuiall  aiiivuiit  ux  iuvat  tuat  Su6 


VI.     : 


largc 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evtporalor 


you  will  make  bet- 
tor lyrup  with  leu 
fu«l  than  with  any 
other  njitein.  Will 
lait  lifetime  Made 
in  93  different  aiiei 
Write  for  catalogue 
aod  Stat*  number  of 
treea  jou  tap. 


Grimnn  Manufacturing  Co., 

621  Champlain  Ave.,   N.  W.,       Cleveland,    O. 


May   Garden 
Orange  Pekoe  Tea 

Send  10  conta  and  we  will  send  you  by  ParaeU 
Post  prepaid  sample  this  tea  Kood  (or  75  en  ph. 
Kyoutry  tbla  dcllcloufl  tea  you  will  certainly 
want  more. 
McKlnney  &  Co  .   Dep't  F.,  Binghatnton,  N   y. 


35  Dollars 

Rlz  boles,  reservoir, High  Clos- 
et, oven  30  i  20  Inches,  direct 
from  the  factory,  freight  paid, 
aafe  delivery  guaranteed, mon- 
ey  back  If  not  aattafaotory. 
Send  for  rHlalng  now. 

T1i«  Gold  CoinStoTcGo. 

l&<>»k  Street.    Troy,  M,  T, 


ing  machines.  There  are  some  on  the  given  Mrs.  U. 
market  at  abouit  $200  with  a  refrigerat-  information 
ing  capacity  equal  to  about  125  lb.  of  cold  storage  for 
ice  per  day.  Any  idnd  of  fuel  can  hv 
used,  and  the  machine  can  be  operated  plans  to  prepare  each  winter,  it  does  not  taining  the  ribs  may  be  out  into  as 
only  as  needed  in  weather  too  warm  for  pay  to  install  a  refrigerator  or  cooling  many  rib  pieces  as  desired.  The  por- 
safe  meat  keeping.  Such  a  plant  would  machinery.  She  can  keep  «ome  of  tho  tion  between  the  twelfth  and  sixth  ribs 
doubtless  be  not  much  more  expensive  meat  fresih  during  the  winter  months  by  is  known  as  the  prime  of  rib,  and  is 
to  install,  and  much  leas  expensive  to  freezing  it  when  climatic  conditions  are  superior  for  roasting.  One  rib  or  more 
run,  than  the  stone  storage  house.  favoraible.    Aside  from  that,  it  will  pay  may  be  roasted,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

In  order  to  keep  perfectly,  meat  must  her  to  have  the  hogs  slaughtered  at  dif-  The  shoulder  part  of  the  carcass  is 
be  maintained  in  a  temperature  close  to  ferent  intervals  in  order  to  have  fresh  known  as  the*  chuck,  and  this  requires 
32  degrees  constantly.  If  it  goes  be-  pork  from  time  to  time.  It  might  also  considerable  sawing.  This  piece,  con- 
low  this  it  will  freeze,  and,  as  you  know,  be  possible  to  secure  cold  storage  in  one  sisting  of  the  first  five  ribs,  may  be 
frozen  meat  is  apt  to  get  dry;  much  of  the  local  plants  in  town,  but  there  cut  off  as  a  whole,  and  then  cut  into 
above  this  temperature  deterioration  are  not  many  places  where  facilities  can  smaller  pieces,  cutting  down  the  ribs 
quickly  sets  in.  be  had.     It  is  more  or  less  diflScult  to  thru  the  shoulder  blade,  and  then  cut- 

in  our  farm  neighborhood  many  of  us  keep  beef  or  pork  any  great  length  of  ting  these  strips  crosswise  into  small 
take  our  meat  to  the  town  cold  storage  time,  even  in  cold  storage,  unless  it  is  pieces  for  roasting,  boiling,  etc. 
plant  two  miles  away,  where  we  can  frozen.  Canning  a  considerable  portion  The  neck  piece  is  more  tough,  but  with 
keep  it  for  a  very  small  sum.  We  find,  of  it  and  either  curing  or  disposing  of  slow  boiling  is  made  very  good  eating, 
however,  that  after  about  six  weeks'  to  the  balance,  I  believe,  is  the  only  solu-  When  properly  cooked  it  is  as  nutritive 
two  months'  storage  the  meat  has  lost  tion  that  can  be  offered.— W.  H.  Tom-  as  the  best  cuts,  and  much  less  costly, 
a  little  of  its  prime  flavor,  being  quite  a   have,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  lower  part  of  the   fore   quarter, 

good  deal  drier.    This  is  not  so  apparent  consisting  of  the    thin   strip,   or    i>latc 

in  boiling  pieces  as  in  roasts  and  steaks.   BUTCHERING   AND   CURINQ   BEEF   piece,    is    used    for    boiling    or    corned 

I  am  referring  your  inquiry  about  a  beef,  and  may  e.nsily  be  separated  into 

farm  cold  storage  plant  of  the  size  which  Cutting  Up  The  Carcass  as   small   pieces   as   desired.     The    up- 

you  indicate  to  our  Pennsylvania  State  There  are  three  tools  that  the  farmer  per  part  of  the  foreleg  is  separated 
College  Construction  Department  to  see  should  have  to  do  a  good  job  of  cutting  from  the  rest  of  the  quarter  hy  using 
if  they  can  give  us  any  experience  with  up  any  carcass.  He  should  have  a  the  knife.  The  meaty  part  of  this  is 
so  small  a  storage  plan4.  straight -bJaded    steak    knife,    about    12   cut  into  roasting  or  boilin^  pieces,  while 

Canning  the  Meat  inches  long,  which  will  serve  all  the  com-  the  lower  part  is  used  for  stews,  soups, 

Why  not  can  a  great  deal  of  this  meatt  mon  needs  in  cutting,  and  will  cost  about  etc. 
It    can    be   done    very    successfully    by   a  dollar;   a  28-inch   meat  saw,   costing       The  front  part  of  bhe  lower  side  of 
roasting  or  boiling  slowly   for   i    hour,  about  $1.25,  and  an  ©ight-inch  cleaver,   the  fore  quarter  consists  of  the  brisket, 
previously   having  let   it  stand   for    24   costing  about  85  cents.  a  piece   of  coarse    meat,    with    a   nura- 

hours  after  dressing  to  get  rid  of  the       The    carcasses  of    cattle    are    always   ber  of  troublesome  cross  bones,  so  that 
animal  heat.    It  should  be  kept  oool  dur-    split   or  sawed  down   the  spine,   divid-   the  saw  is  needed  here.     The  brisket  is 
ing  this  time.     Then  after  the  roasting,  ing  into  two  halves.     Sheep  and   hogs   used  for  corned  beef,  roasts  and  stews. 
remove  the  gristle,  bone  and  the  excess  should  receive  the  same  treatment.    This  Brines  for  Beef 

of  fat  cut  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  is  where  a  cleaver,  made  for  the  purpose,  Corned  Beef  and  Driod  Hoof  Pickle.— 
and  pack  into  gallon-glass  iars  or  tin  is  necessary.  To  do  this  work  moat  easi-  For  100  lbs.  hoof  use  8  lbs,  best  salt,  5 
cans  (use  only  tin  that  is  enameled  on  ly,  the  carcass  should  be  hanging  by  tho  lbs.  brown  sugar  or  H  pts,  of  Orleans  mo- 
the  inside),  fill  the  cans  with  the  gravy  hind  legs,  and,  of  course,  cut  downward  lasses,  2  oz.  soda.  1  oz.  saltpeter  and  4 
from  the  roasting  pan  or  the  boiling  pot,   from  tail  to  neck.  gallons  of  soft  water  or  enough  to  cover 

boiled  down  to  one-half  its  volume.  If  Carcasses  cut  up  most  easily  when  the  moat.  Mix  part  of  the  sugar  and 
vou  are  using  glass  jars  put  on  the  rub-  chilled,  but  not  frozen.  To  cut  up  a  salt  together,  rub  each  piece  with  it, 
bers  and  ©over,  but  do  not  tighten  them  »ide  of  beef,  it  should  be  laid  on  a  and  place  in  the  barrel,  first  covering 
clear  down;  leave  them  loose  enough  for   table  or  box  about  30  inches  high,  the  the  bott^jro  \vit^\  sf^U-    Whea  all  the  meat 


,     jrt  in,  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and 
"     to  the    water,      Dis.'iolve   the   soda 

when  cold 
)ver  the  moat. 


flud  saltpeter  in  hot   water; 
,dd  to  the  brine,  and  pour  ovc 
place  a  weighte<l  board  on  top  of  the 
^  to  keep  it  well   under  the  brine. 
Let  the  pieces  intended  for  dried  beef 
remain  in  the  brine  for  three  weeks,  then 
g<^k  them  over  night  in   fresh    water, 
string  and  dry.    Smoke  for  a  few  days  if 
liked,  then  hang  over  the  kitchen  range 
nd  let  dry  for  three  weeks.     It  should 
be  free  from  rawness  in  the  center  when 
dried  enough.     Keep  cool  and  dry  and 
jecure  from  flies. 

Beef  tongues  may  be  pickled  with  the 
beef,  then  smoked  and  dried. 

Dry  Salt   Cure    for   Pried    Beef.— To 
make  a  pickle  for  20  lbs.  of  beef  take  1 
pint  salt,  1  teaspoon ful  saltpeter  and  J 
lb.  brown   sugar;    mix    well,   roll,    then 
divide  into  three  equal  jMirts,  and   rub 
one  part  well  into  the  beef;   the  next 
day  rub  in  another  part,  and  the  third 
day  the  remaining  third.     Let  the  meat 
Ue  in  the  brine  that  it  makes  for  one 
week,    turning    it    every    day.      Hang 
up  in  a  dry  place  where  it  will  not  mold 
until  it   stops    dripping;    then    hang   it 
where  it  will  dry.    When  dry  enough  to 
put  away,  rub  it  over  with  red  pepper, 
wrap  in  paper  and  tie  up  in  paper  flour 
sacks.     It   should    be    hung   in    a    cool 
dry  place. 

To  Keep  Steak    for   Frying. — If  you 
wish  to  keep  some  steak  for  frying,  try 
the  following  method:  Slice  it,  and  for 
each  gallon  jar  which  is  to  be  packed 
take  3  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  4  table- 
gpoonfuls  of  salt  and  1  teaspoonful  of 
saltpeter;  mix  well.    Put  a  layer  of  meat 
in  the  jar,  sprinkle  with  the  mixture  and 
so  on  until  the  jar  is  filled.    Put  a-weight 
on  top.     A  thick   brine   will   form   and 
cover  the  meat.     Keep  in  a  cold  place. 
The  hearts  and  tongues  may  be  pickled 
the  same  as  tbose  from  the  hogs.     The 
liver  is  best  frozen  and  kept  for  frying. 
Pork  Cutting  and  Curing  Article  Com- 
ing,— A   very  interesting  and    valuable 
article  on  preserving  the  pork  supply  will 
follow  this  one  on  beef  in   next   issue. 
Watch  for  it. — The  Editors. 


the  room  and  th«y  are  all  left  open  a 
little  80  inu6h  the  better  and  so  much 
longer  will  the  doctor's  visits  be  put 
off. 

Another  thing  about  air  that  should 
be  mentioned  here  is  that  cold  air  does 
not  mean  pure  air.  The  air  may  be  as 
cold  as  outdoors  and  still  have  its  oxy- 
gen so  exhausted  as  to  be  of  little  use 
to  the  human  system.  Remember  that 
what  a  strong,  robust  man  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  impure  air  at  night  a 
weaker  person  will  find  dangerous.  If 
you  would  add  years  to  your  life  and 
life  to  your  years,  leave  your  sleeping 
room  windows  open  at  night. — W.  P. 
Doyle,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Almond  and  Currant  Tarts. — (Boil  2 
cupfuls  of  milk  with  3  strips  of  lemon 
peel,  then  stir  in  1  tablespoonful  of 
rice  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  blanched 
and  chopped  almonds,  1  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  2  well  beaten  eggs,  and 
1  heaping  tablespoonful  of  well  washed 
and  dried  currants.  Cook  .^  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Line  some  gem 
pans  with  pastry,  then  fill  three-quarters 
full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  15  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven.  They  may  be 
ser¥«d  plain,  dusted  with  sugar,  or 
brushed  over  with  white  of  egg  stiffly 
beaten  and  dusted  with  sugar. 


WINTER  WEATHER  HYGIENE 


As  the  cold  winter  nights  como  on  it 
if  well  for  tho  .farinor,  who  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  an  abundance  of  fresh,  pure 
air  during  the  day,  to  romombor  that  all 
freeh  air  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
sleeping  rooms   at   night,  even  tho   the 
weather  is  cold.     In  siimnior  those  win- 
dows are  open  all  night.     Coupled  with 
that,  the  *farmor  is  in   the  fresh  air  all 
the  time  while  he  is  working.     Sudden- 
ly sutting  off  50  percent  of  that  total 
amount  of  i>urc  air  moans  a  great  harm 
to  the  ayatom,  weakening  it   and  leav- 
ing it  a  more  ready  victim  to  colds  and 
any  disease  that  may  be  lurking  near. 
Breathing  over  tfie   air   of  a  room   is 
dangerous.      All    physicians    cry    out    a 
vrarning  against  so  abusing  the  lungs  and 
system.     Life,  even  were  it  to  cover  a 
RI>an  of  a  century,  is  short  and  greatly 
prized.     Health   is  the   greatest  posses- 
sion a  human  being  can  have.    Can  any 
one  afford  to  violate  the  laws  of  health 
by  failing  to  provide  the  cheapest  thing 
there   is  on   earth — pure   air? 

Is  it  possildo  that  tho  slight  comfort 
of  having  tho  bedroom  a  little  warmer 
in  the  morning  when  one  arises  a  suffic- 
ient   payment    for    the    cost    to    health 
which  must  bo  paid  by  the  use  of  oxy- 
genless  air  for  eight  or  ten  hours  while 
one  sleeps?      Tin  pure    air.    ospocially    at 
night,  is  tho  oiirso  of  the  average  home. 
It  may  be  a  strong  temptation,  when 
one  awakens  and  finds  one's  nose  cold, 
to  jump  up  and  close  that  window  that 
has  been  up  all  summer.     Do  not  do  it. 
If  the  inrush  of  cold  air  is  more  than 
you  can  stand  let  the  window  down   a 
little,  or  wear  a  head  covering,  but  let 
in  some    air.      Leave    the    windows    up 
from  the  bottom  and  down  from  the  top. 
If  there  are  two  or  more  windows  in 


PENNSYLVANIA   PAEMEE   PATTEEN8 

Be  sure  to  give  the  fifoires  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  am  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  deacription.  We  wi'l  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  order* 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1891.— Girl's  Dress  with  Added  Trim- 
ming.— Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  It  requires  3|  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  a  10-year  size.  Price  of 
pattern,  10  cents. 

1888.  —  Girl's  Dress  in  Moyanage 
Style.— Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  It  requires  3}  yards  of  44-ipch 
material  for  a  12-yeaT  size.     Price,  10 

AMTlt#. 

1893-1892.  —  Ladies'  Costume.  — 
Waist,  1893,  cut  in  7  sWjch:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches,  bust  measure. 


A  Victrola  Keeps  the  Heart 
Young  and  the  Children  at  Home 

start  the  music  a-playing-a  smile  comes  over  the  faces  of  the  old 
folks-the  children  dance  and  sing.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  city  for 
amusement  the  Victrola  brings  amusement  into  the  home,  even  into 
the  farmhouse  far  away  from  town.  The  Victrola  brings  pleasure, 
education,  culture,  health  and  right  living  mto  the  home  and  dnves  out 
sadness  and  sorrow  and  loneliness. 


Brings  A  Victrola  Into  Your  Home 

The  first  $5  payment  bring  also  four  double  disc  records  so  that  you  and  your 
family  may  at  once  enjoy  the  wonderful  music.  The  remaining  payments  may  be 
made  $5  a  month-a  sum  often  expended  on  things  which  have  no  permanent  value. 

For  Five  Dollars  Down 

and  $5  a  month  until  the  instrument  is  paid   for,  we  deliver  to  you  at  once— no 

freight  charges— no  delay 
— your  choice  of  either 
the  $50— $75  or  $100  Vic- 
trolas  as  pictured  below. 


Style  X  t76.0O— In  grenuinc 

mahogany,    Bolilfn   oak,    or 

missiun  finish. 


Style  IX  $50.00— In  (lenuino  ma- 

hogany.  ifoldon  oak  finiah, 

or  mission  finish. 


Style  XI  $100.00— In   Kenaina 

mahon^ny.    RoWlcn    oak,    or 

mission  finish: 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Send  no  money  The  coupon  merely  asks  for  more  particulars  of  our  offer.  It  imposes 
no  res,S)Slky  to  buy.  U  will  bring  to  you  free  the  new  Victrola  Record  Catalogue 
of  5  000  selections  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  world's  greatest  artists,  together 
with  the  offer  of  the  Wanamaker  Stores.  This  offer  is  the  Wanamaker  Educational 
Plan  by  means  of  which  thousands  of  New  York  people  are  buying  the  Victrola  every 
vear  from  this  Store;  a  privilege  which  we  now  extend  to  all  readers  of  this  magazme. 

Our  great  library  of  Victor  records  is  at  your  service  at  all  times.  Being  national 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of  Victrolas  and  records,  our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  We  therefore  can  give  you  unlimited  and  quick  service.  And 
we  supply  only  new  records  in  original  sealed  envelopes.  In  order  that  you  may  begin 
to  enjoy  the  Victrola  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  we  permit  you  to 

Select  Your  Favorite  Music  When  You  Send  Your  Order 

/-    .  »  ^  «■;  .^ormita  VOU  to  Order  four  75o  double  disc  records  not  to  be  paid  tor  until  your'las 

Your  first  payment  o«  %5  P?"°'^^/°"  ^  You  will  thu.s  see  that  you  can  secure  a  Victrola  and  eight  selec' 
nstallment  on  the  Victrola  has  been  mo t^   You  J^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    ;,  ^^^  ^.^  ^^,  ^^^     ;„ 

tions  by  your  first  Pfy?^""*  "L  •j'/„^<'^p""^^the  rate  of  75c  a  record.  Of  course,  there  are  more  expensive 
increase  the  amount  «7°"' ^^^  PJ*^^™^^^  Caruso  the  greatest  tenor  in  the  world,  sings  only  for  the  Victor 
Coi^y*S.st»2andW.    YoTwm  lisi  of  Caruso   records   in   the   Victor   Record    Book  which 

we  offe?  to^nd*  you  f«e.    Be  sure  to  order  your  records  by  number. 

All  Responsible  Persons  May  Participate  in  the  Wanamaker  Educational  Offer 

""  *^  _  .•'...,  ,..^„.       r :i..   ,;r..  Wh.-n    yOU    (I.t    8   Victrola   VOU  Will 


Skirt,  1892,  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28, 
:\0,  :\'2  and  M  inches,  waist  mea.sure.  It 
requires  23  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
the  waist,  and  .1i  yards  for  the  skirt  for 
medium  size.  The  skirt  measures  about 
:i  yards  at  the  foot.  Two  separate  pat- 
terns, 10  ceats  for  each  pattern. 

1900 — Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 
M,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  6i  yards  of 
44-inch  material.  The  skirt  measures 
about  31  yards  at  the  lower  edge.  Price, 
10  cents. 


The  bi(t  idea  of  this  special  off.T  is  to  pin.-.'  a  Vi<-tr.>lii 
the  home*  of  those  who  love  music,  and  who  mny  not  wish 
or  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  tnakc-  full  paymsnt  all  at 
once  ■  We  were  the  first  of  the  lartfe  Btoren  of  any  city  to 
add  music  and  muaicnl  instruments  to  our  business,  and 
we  believe  we  have  been  the  most  successful. 

The  owner  of  the  Victrola  is  a  most  fortunate  individual. 
This   marvellous  instrument  immediately  wins   its   way 


into  tho  family  life.  »....•..  juu  ><■■■»  ..i.- — •J,u~,i,„_ 
won.l.T  h..w  vou  .'v.r  liv.-.l  so  Innn  without  it  Whether 
vou  want  a  Victrola  n.iw  or  later,  senil  the  coupon  arat 
Wet  th.'  particulars,  becaus.'  we  are  often  overspia 
when  apnroachintr  holi.lay  time,  and  a  .lelny  in  fnalnB 
the  coupon  miitht  result  in  a  delay  in  delivery  to  your 
home.  This  offer  will  only  remain  good  while  we  have 
Victrolas  on  hand. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


P.F,  Nov.  25. 


Attor  Place,  "  ' vicTrolJ s'e:tio: '  New  York  City 

National  Wholeiale  and  Rmtail  Dittribufort  of  Victrolat  and  Victor  Record* 


Please  send  me  without  any  obligation 
your  1916  illustrated  Vitrola  record  cata- 
log of  5,000  selections  and  particulars  of 
your  Educational  Plan  of  monthly  pay- 
ments. 


Name- 
Town- 


County- 


-State. 


Nov 


oonber  25,  191<J. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


15—399 


'  I 


14—398 


You  Can  = 

Prolong  Your  Life 

I  By  adding  to  your  material  com- 
fort, by  making  your  surroundings 
cheerful  and  bright  and  by  being 
happy.  If  you  desire  long  hfe  be 
cheerful  for  a  "merry  heart  doeth 
good  hke  medicine".  Happiness 
and  contentment  are  essentittl  to 
longevity.  You  can  do  much  to- 
ward establishing  and  preserving 
good  cheer  by  using  a  stove,  heater 
and  range  that  you  know  is  abso- 
lutely dependable;  one  that  cooks 
and  bakes  perfectly  and  heats 
effectively,  and  at  small  expense 

J  for  fuel.  One  that  is  so  construct- 
ed that  it  responds  readily  to  the 

.' manipulation  of  the  dampers.    A 

Jstove  that  is  always  under  perfect 
control  and  not  only  useful  but 
ornamental,  adding  happiness  to 
your  surroundings  and  bringing 
cheer  to  the  user.  If  you  want  ab- 
solutely the  best  in  the  heating 
and  cooking  line  buy  a 

COLUMBIAN 

guaranteed  without  reserve,  by  a 
company  whose  responsibility  is 

unquestionable. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

Keeping  the  Meat  Supply 

Killing  and  Curing  Beef 


-I 


The  COLUMBIAN  CORAL  ranae,  one 
of  hundr<^da  of  different  patterns.  Is 
fitted  with  our  famous  triplei  itrate. 
haa  sheet  flue  Insuring  economy  In 
fuel  and  perfect  baklnii  qualities: 
detachable  nickel  and  embodies 
every  Auod  and  perfect  point  recog- 
nized In  stove  construction.  Can  be 
flttetl  with  reservoir,  either  copper  or 
porcelain  lined,  and  oven  door  In- 
dicator, accuracy  of  which  In  reftli- 
terlnft  theoven  temperature  U  fully 
warranted. 

Write  to  us  for  tbe  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  or  ask  your  banker  about  our  respon- 
Blblllty.  or.  write  The  First  National  Bank; 
Central  National  Bank;  Columbian  Nation- 
al Bank  or  Trust  Company.  aU  of  Colum- 
bia. Pa. 

THE  KEELEY  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,    PA. 


HDDSIER^.T/vT£fFREE 


To  try  in  your  own  home  80  days  free,  no  matter  where 
you  live  Show  jrour  friend*.  Seod  it  back  at  oar  ex- 
pense if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Handreda  of  tbon- 
aanda  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient  heaters,  made 
of  hish  grade  material,  beautifully  tinished.  amooth  de- 
sixn.  (tuaranteedfor  years  by 
our  Two  Hiiiion  Dollar  Eiono. 
Adk  your  dealers  to  ahow 
you  Hoosier  Stoves.  Write 
for  our  bi(c  free  book  ahow- 
ins  pbotoifraphs,  describing 
larKe  assortment  of  sizes 
and  designs  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial. 
Send  posUl  todav.  Write 
your  name  ana  addreM 
,;plainly.   No  obligations. 

H008IER  STOVE  CO. 
132StatoSt,llUuiM,  h4 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evapor>tor 

you  will  make  l>rt' 
t«r  ryrup  with  Irw 
fusl  than  with  siiy 
other  lyitein.  Will 
lut  IKetiiiio  Mt.lr 
la  23  dilTerrnt  li/ri 
Write  for  cntalofuo 
and  state  nuniiwrot 
trees  you  tap. 

Grinrim  Manufacturing  Co., 

621  Champlain  Ave.,   N.  W.,       Cleveland,    O* 


November  25,  IfiiQ 

ooitside  up.  With  the  knife  the  Mnj 
and  forequartera  should  be  separated 
between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ribs 
— ^the  lasit  long  rib  ia  tihe  thirteenth.  Cut 
from  the  belly  strip  toward  the  hack 

^.Piease  advise  u.  how  to  build  a  stor-  .earn  to  eseap.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^/^  ^  .^^1;;^::^ ^^^^ 
age  house  to  keep  heef,  sausage,  etc.,  on  the  cape  and  seal.    Then  fenh^J        -  ^^^  ^J  ,^,^    ^^.u  cut  or 

fro.sh  from  December  until  March.  We  a  water  bath  in  your  wash  boiler,  let-  tne  ^  Lan^ular  niece  at  the  flU 
butcher  sevei^  pigs  in  I>e.ember  and  ^^°«  ^^^.^^^^ ^XuVi:^;  '^  Z  ^  ^V^" ^^  ^^^. 
3r  "^gT l^d  ':r''r:Vl;  ::  ^^Z  TZJ:L  rw-rik^:  Ve^t  tum  the  .iud  .uarter  over  a. 
:eefcuts  go'^^bnl  for  corned  beef'  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  let  the  water  :"^  ^^/^.V's^^rrf^^^back^h^  '^ 
but  if  the  weather  does  not  stay  cold  under  them,  and  thu«  prevent  can  break-  termed  the  ^^^  °  ^^*^«  ^^^f '  ^]^hx8  u 
the  fine  cuts  as  ribs  and  «teak.  are  put  age.  At  the  end  of  the  four  hours  acrpw  regard-d  as  f «  ^^^^^^^^  J*  ^l^  7' 
n  stone  crocks  sunder  tallow,  and  it  is  a  domi  or  cJamp  domx  the  covers  on  the  cass,  from  whach  we  obtain  the  tender 
IrrTnono  have  a  cool  plkce  to  keep  glass  ca.8,  turn  upside  down  and  leave  ^^ir.  r^^t,  or  porterhouse  and  sirloin 
il^d  The  milk-hou.e  'is  too  damp  until  cool  to  test  the  seal.  If  no  juice  steaks.  The  porterhouse  .is  a  smal  steak, 
witHhe  running  water  and  the  smoke  oozes  out  around  the  cover  you  have  a  with  ehort  "bs,  wh.le  ^« J^^--  "  a 
house  is  not  cold  enough.  We  have  lots  perfect  seal.  Always  use  now  rubbers  on  much  larger  steak  with  more  waste  and 
0  stones;  also  put  up  ice.  Could  we  the  cans.  Wrap  the  glass  jar*  with  pap-  tough  end.  ^  YJl^^ios  t^^ZdT 
build  a  stone  house,  aW  6  by  6  feet,  er  to  prevent  the  meat  from  fading.  It  at  the  top,  iback  of  ^If^^'J^^J^^ '^^ 
with  an  ice  chamber  and  do/ble  roof  is  not  well  to  use  much  salt^ot  over  tail  a„d  ^f^J^''"  ^  .*^«/°7;  "^^  J"'* 
for  winter  storage  of  fresh  meat,  and  one  level  teaspoonful  per  quart.  You  xn  front  of  the  big  joint,  the  st  fle.  A 
for  summer  storage  without  ice  of  hams  will  find  that  meat  put  up  this  way  «aw  will  be  necessary  to  some  extent,  but 
and  bacon,  our  cellar  meat  chamber  be-  tastes   almost   as   good   as   wKen   fresh,  not  much.  ^ 

ing  so  damp  that  the  meat  molds  eon-  This  method  applies  equally  as  weU  for  Jn™  the  remainder  of  the  quarter, 
siderably. "  Mrs.  U.,  Hunterdon  County,  pork  and  poultry  as  for  beef.  When  can-  wOiach  largely  consists  of  the  round, 
N   J  ning   the  pork,  (however,    use  the   lean   and  cut  off  the  upper  part,  known  as 

It  woaild  scarcely  be  practical  to  build  portions,  and  for  the  i-hour  boiling,  bet-  the  ru«ip.  using  the  saw  on  the  hone, 
a  stone  me&t  storage  -house  to  be  iced  ter  put  it  in  a  cheesecloth  square  for  This  piece  as  used  for  roasting,  and  is 
for  individual  home  use.     If  you  have  convenience  in  handling.  one  of  the  best  of  the  cheaper  roast- 

no  commercial  cold  storage  plant  in  your  Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Penn-  mg  cuts.  It  is  used  much  for  pot 
locality  we  suggest  that  yon  correspond  sylvania  State  College  animal   husban-   roasts,  and  may  be  cut  mto  a  number 

with  manufactSTrs  of  farm  refrigerat- dry   chief:    "I   believe   that  you  have   ^'^^^'^^^^   /'^f  ^^^^'^^fXir.on 

The  rest  of  the  hind  quarter  con- 
sists of  the  round.  This  in  the  butcher 
shops  ia  cut  into  round  steaks,  using 
the  knife  to  cut  all  but  the  bone.  If 
desired  one  may  secure  roasts  from 
this  .i>art  tho  steaks  are  usually  pre 
ferred.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the 
shank,  where  the  lean  meat  is  tough  and 
not  abundant,  is  usually  used  for  stew  or 
soup  pieces. 
The  fore  quarter  is  laid  on  the  table 
HOW  TO  CUT  A  BEEF  AND  VEAL    CARCASS.  outside  up.     The  first  thing  to  do  will 

From  "American  Meat  Cutting  Charts"  (E.  C.  Bridgman);  20c  per  set  of  4,  each  8  by  101-2in.  i>e    to    saw    off   the    ends    of    the    ribs 

For  Sale  thru  this  Office.  f^^^^   ^jje   twelfth   up    to    the   front   of 

ing  machines.  There  are  some  on  the  given  Mrs.  U.  all  the  available  shoulder,  cutting  across  about  12  to 
market  at  about  $200  with  a  refrigerat-  information  on  the  subject  of  14  inches  below  tihe  back  bone  and 
ing  capacity  equal  to  about  125  lb.  of   cold      atojage      for     farm     conditions,  parallel  with  it.     This  requires  consid- 

1C6      P6r     CBVa  Ally      ILlllO     Vl.      XUtM     tXtU       UVi         VV  IbU    'UUO    OUiaxx    OOllVUUb    v»x    xjawc^b     vu.4*>u     w**»^       v.aU'S^-aw        WM.»»*»*^.  *.».«        .^.^w        ^*^^-         

used,  and  the  machine  can  be  operated  plans  to  prepare  each  winter,  it  does  not  taining  the  ribs  may  be  cut  into  as 
only  as  needed  in  weather  too  warm  for  pay  to  install  a  refrigerator  or  cooling  many  rib  pieces  as  desired.  The  por- 
safe  mea;t  keeping.  Snch  a  plant  would  machinery.  She  can  keep  some  of  the  tion  between  the  twelfth  and  sixth  ribs 
doubtless  be  not  m-uch  more  expensive  meat  fresh  during  the  winter  mouths  by  is  known  as  the  prime  of  rib,  and  ifl 
to  install,  and  much  less  expensive  to  freezing  it  when  climatic  conditions  are  superior  for  roasting.  One  rib  or  more 
run,  than  the  stone  storage  house.  favorable.  Aside  from  that,  it  will  pay  may  be  roasted,  as  the  occasion  demands. 
In  order  to  keep  perfectly,  meat  must  her  to  have  the  hogs  slaughtered  at  dif-  The  shoulder  part  of  the  carcass  is 
be  maintained  in  a  temperature  close  to  ferent  intervals  in  order  to  have  fresh  known  as  the*  chuck,  and  this  requires 
32  degrees  constantly.  If  it  goes  be-  pork  from  time  to  time.  It  might  also  considerable  savdng.  This  piece,  con- 
low  this  it  will  freeze,  and,  as  yon  know,  be  possible  to  secure  cold  storage  in  one  sisting  of  the  first  five  ribs,  may  he 
frozen  meat  is  apt  to  get  dry;  much  of  the  local  plants  in  town,  but  there  cut  off  as  a  whole,  and  then  cut  into 
above  this  temperature  deterioration  are  not  many  places  where  facilities  can  smaller  pieces,  cutting  down  the  ribs 
quickly  sets  in.  be  had.  It  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  thru  the  shoulder  blade,  and  then  cut- 
in  our  farm  neighborhood  many  of  us  keep  beef  or  pork  any  great  length  of  ting  these  strips  crosswise  into  small 
take  our  meat  to  the  town  cold  storage  time,  even  in  cold  storage,  unless  it  is  pieces  for  roasting,  boiling,  etc, 
plant  two  miles  away,  where  we  can  frozen.  Canning  a  considerable  portion  The  neck  piece  is  more  tough,  but  with 
keep  it  for  a  very  small  sum.  We  find,  of  it  and  either  curing  or  disposing  of  slow  boiling  is  made  very  good  eating, 
however,  that  after  about  six  weeks'  to  the  balance,  I  believe,  is  the  only  solu-  When  properly  cooked  it  is  as  nutritive 
two  months'  storage  the  meat  has  lost  tion  that  can  be  offered. — W.  H.  Tom-  as  the  best  cuts,  and  much  le.ss  costly, 
a  little  of  its  prime  flavor,  being  quite  a  have,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  lower  part  of  the   fore  quarter, 

good  deal  drier.    This  is  not  so  apparent  consisting   of  the    thin   strip,   or   plate 


May  Garden 
Orange  Pekoe  Tea 

H«nd  10  centa  and  we  will  send  you  by  Parapln 
Post  prepaid  sample  this  tea  good  for  76  ciiph. 
It  you  try  this  delicious  tea  you  will  certainly 
want  more. 
McKlnney  A  Co  .    Dep't  F.,  ninghamton.  X    Y. 


35  Dollars 

six  hole*.  rflaeryolr,BlgIi  Cloi 
et,  oven  30  x  20  Inctiea,  direct 
from  the  factory,  frelRht  paid, 
naf«  delivery  Ruaraoteed, mon- 
ey bark  If  not  satlafactory. 
Send  for  ratnloa  now. 

Tii«  (;oid  t',oln  StovaGo. 

18<>a»  Street.    Ttof.  N,  T. 


n  boiling  pieces  as  in  roasts  and  steaks.  BUTCHERINO   AND    CURING   BEEF   piece,    is    used    for    boiling    or    corned 

T  am  referring  your  inquiry  about  a  beef,  and  may  easily  be  separated  into 

farm  cold  storage  plant  of  the  size  which  Cutting  Up  The  Carcass  as   small   pieces    as   desired.     The    up- 

you  indicate  to  our  Pennsylvania  State       There  are  three  tools  that  the  farmer  per    part   of    the    foreleg    is    separated 

College  Construction  Department  to  see  should  have  to  do  a  good  job  of  cutting   from  the  rest  of  the  quarter  liy  using 

if  they  can  give  us  any  experience  with   up    any    carcass.      He    should    have    a  the  knife.     The  meaty   part   of  this  is 

so  small  a  storage  plant.  straight-bladed    steak    knife,    about    12   cut  into  roasting  or  boilin^  pieces,  while 

Canning  the  Meat  inches  long,  which  will  serve  all  the  com-  the  lower  part  is  used  for  stews,  soups, 

Why  not  can  a  great  deal  of  this  meat?  mon  needs  in  cutting,  and  will  cost  about  etc. 

It    can    be    done    very    successfully    by  a  dollar;    a  28-inch   moat  saw,   costing       The   front  part  of  the  lower  side  of 

roasting  or  boiling  slowly   for   *   hour,  about  $1.25,  and  an  eight-inch  cleaver,   the  fore  quarter  consists  of  the  brisket, 

previously   having   let   it  stand    for    24   costing  about  85  cents.  a  piece  of   coarse    meat,    with   a   num- 

hours  after  dressing  to  get  rid  of  the       The    carcasses  of    cattle    are    always   ber  of  troublesome  cross  bones,  so  that 

animal  heat.    It  ahould  be  kept  cool  dur-   split   or  sawed  down    the  spine,    divid-    the  saw  is  needed  here.     The  brisket  is 

ing  this  time.     Then  after  the  roasting,  ing  into  two  halves.     Sheep  and   hogs   used  for  corned  beef,  roasts  and  stews. 

remove  the  gristle,  bone  and  the  excess  should  receive  the  same  treatment.    This  Brines  for  Beef 

of  fat    cut  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  is  where  a  cleaver,  made  for  the  purpf>se,       Corned  Beef  and  Dried  Bocf  Pickle.— 

and   pack   into   gallon-gla^s  .iars  or  tin   is  necessary.    To  do  this  work  most  easi-    For  100  lbs,  hocf  use  8  lbs,  best  salt,  ■'' 

cans  (use  only  tin  that  is  enameled  on   ly,  the  carcass  should  he  hanging  by  the   lbs,  brown  sugar  or  5  pts.  of  Orleans  mo- 

the  inside),  fill  the  cans  with  the  gravy  hind  legs,  and,  of  course,  cut  downward   lassos,  2  oz.  soda,  1  oz,  saltpeter  and  4 

from  the  roasting  pan  or  the  boiling  pot,   from  tail  to  neck.  gallons  of  soft  water  or  enough  to  cover 

boil<'d  down  to  one-half  its  volume.     If       Carcasses   cut    up    most    easily    when    the  meat.     Mix  part  of  tho  sugar  and 

you  are  using  glass  jars  put  on  the  rub-   chilled,  but   not  frozen.     To   cut   up  a   salt    together,   rub  each    piece   with   it, 

bers  and  cover,  but  do  not  tighten  them   side  of   beef,   it   should   be  laid   on    a   and  place  in  the  barrel,  first   covering 

clear  down;  leave  them  loose  enon^jh  for   table  or  box  about  30  inches  high,  the  the  bottom  ^(vi^^^  »^U-    When  all  the  meat 


;,  put  in,  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and 
,^  to  the  water.  Dissolve  the  soda 
ad  saltpeter  in  Imt  water;  when  cold 
id  to  the  brine,  aluf  pour  over  the  meat. 
place  a  weighted  board  on  top  of  the 
meat  to  keep  it  well  under  the  brine. 
Let  the  pieces  intended  for  dried  beef 
remain  in  the  brine  for  three  weeks,  then 
soak  them  over  night  in  fresh  water, 
string  and  dry.  Smoke  for  a  few  days  if 
liked,  then  hang  over  the  kitchen  range 
and  let  dry  for  three  weeks.  It  should 
jjgfree  from  rawness  in  the  center  when 
dried  enough.  Keep  cool  and  dry  and 
secure  from  flies. 

Beef  tongues  may  be  pickled  with  the 
beef  then  smoked  and  dried. 

Dry  Salt  Cure  for  Dried  Beef.— To 
make  a  pickle  for  20  lbs.  of  beef  take  1 
pint  salt,  1  teaspoonful  saltpeter  and  i 
lb.  brown  sugar;  mix  well,  roll,  then 
divide  into  three  equal  parts,  and  rub 
one  part  well  into  the  beef;  the  next 
day  rulb  in  another  part,  and  the  third 
day  the  remaining  third.  Let  the  meat 
lie  in  the  brine  that  it  makes  for  one 
week,  turning  it  every  day.  Hang 
up  in  a  dry  place  where  it  will  not  mold 
utttil  it  stops  dripping;  then  hang  it 
where  it  will  dry.  When  dry  enough  to 
put  away,  rub  it  over  with  red  pepper, 
wrap  in  jMiper  and  tie  up  in  paper  flour 
sacks.  It  should  be  hung  in  a  cool 
dry  place. 

To  Keep  Steak   for   Frying, — If  you 
wish  to  keep  some  steak  for  frying,  try 
the  following  method:  Slice  it,  and  for 
each  gallon  jar  which  is  to  be  packed 
take  3  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  4  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  1  teaspoonful  of 
saltpeter;  mix  well.    Put  a  layer  of  meat 
in  the  jar,  sprinkle  with  the  mixture  and 
90  on  until  the  jar  is  filled.    Put  a*weight 
on  top.     A  thick  brine   will    form   and 
cover  the  meat.     Keep  in  a  cold  place. 
The  hearts  and  tongues  may  be  pickled 
the  same  as  those  from  the  hogs.     The 
liver  is  best  frozen  and  kept  for  frying. 
Pork  Cutting  and  Curing  Article  Com- 
ing,— A   very  interesting  and    valuable 
article  on  preserving  the  pork  supply  will 
follow  this  one  on  beef  in   next  issue. 
Watch  for  it, — The  Editors. 


the  room  and  they  are  all  left  open  a 
little  so  much  the  better  and  so  much 
longer  will  the  doirtor  'a  visits  be  put 
off. 

Another  thing  about  air  that  should 
be  mentioned  here  is  that  cold  air  does 
not  mean  pure  air.  The  air  may  be  as 
cold  as  outdoors  and  still  have  its  oxy- 
gen so  exihausted  as  to  be  of  little  use 
to  the  human  system.  Remember  that 
what  a  'Strong,  robust  man  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  impure  air  at  night  a 
weaker  person  will  find  dangerous.  If 
you  would  add  years  to  your  life  and 
life  to  your  years,  leave  your  sleeping 
room  windows  open  at  night. — W.  P. 
Doyle,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Almond  and  Currant  Tarts.— (Boil  2 
cupfuls  of  milk  with  3  strips  of  lemon 
peel,  then  stir  in  1  tablespoonful  of 
rice  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  blanched 
and  chopped  almonds,  1  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  2  well  beaten  eggs,  and 
1  heaping  tablespoonful  of  well  washed 
and  dried  currants.  Cook  5  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Line  some  gem 
pans  with  pastry,  then  fill  three-quarters 
full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  15  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven.  They  may  be 
served  jilain,  dusted  with  sugar,  or 
brushed  over  with  white  of  egg  stiffly 
beaten  and  dueted  with  sugar. 


PENNSYLVANIA       rAEMEB       PATTERNS 


WINTER  WEATHER  HYGIENE 


As  the  cold  winter  nights  come  on  it 
i«  well  for  the  farmer,  who  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  an   abundance  of  fresh,  pure 
air  during  the  day,  to  remember  that  all 
fresh  air  should  not  he  excluded  from  the 
sleeping  rooms   at   night,  even  tho   the 
weather  is  cold.     In  summer  those  win- 
dows are  open  all  niglit.     Coupled  with 
that,  the  'farmer  is  in  the  fresh  air  all 
tho  time  while  he  is  working.     Sudden- 
ly sutting  off  50  percent  of  that  total 
amount  of  pure  air  means  a  great  harm 
to  the  system,  weakening  it   and  leav- 
ing it  a  more  ready  victim  to  colds  and 
any  disease  that  may  be  lurking  near. 
Breathing  over  the  air   of  a  room   is 
dangerous.      All    physicians    cry    out    a 
winiing  against  so  abusing  the  lungs  and 
system.     Life,  even  were  it  to  cover  a 
81>an  of  a  century,  is  short  and  greatly 
prized.     Health   is  the   greatest   posses- 
sion a  human  being  can  have.     Can  any 
one  afford  to  violate  the  laws  of  health 
by  failing  to  jtrovide  the  cheapest  thing 
there   is   nn   earth — pure   airf 

Is  it  possible  that  the  slight  comfort 
of  having  the  bedroom  a  little  warmer 
in  the  morning  when  one  arises  a  suffic- 
ient   ivayment    for    the    cost    to    health 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  use  of  oxy- 
Rpnless  air  for  eight  or  ten  hours  while 
one  sleeps?     Impure    air,   especially   at 
nipht,  is  the  cnrse  of  the  average  home. 
It  may  be  a  strong  temptation,  when 
one  awakens  and  finds  one's  nose  cold, 
to  jump  up  and  close  that  window  that 
lias  been  up  all  summer.     Do  not  do  it. 
If  the  inrush  of  cold  air  is  more  than 
you  can  fltand  let  the  window  down   a 
little,  or  wear  a  head  covering,  but  let 
in  some    air.      Leave    the    windows    np 
,     from  the  bottom  and  down  from  the  top. 
If  there  are  two  or  more  window!  in 


Be  sure  to  give  the  flffures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  ais  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  deacription.  We  wi'l  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  ordera 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Fanner,  261-63  South 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1891.— Girl's  Dress  with  Added  Trim- 
ming.— Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  It  requires  3i  yards  of  ?6-inch 
material  for  a  10-year  size.  Price  of 
pattern,  10  cents. 

1888.  —  Girl's  Dress  in  Moyanage 
Style.— Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  It  requires  3i  yards  of  44-ipch 
material  for  a  12-yeaT  size.  Price,  10 
CjArntfl. 

1893-1892.  —  Ladies'  Costume.  — 
Waist,  1893,  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches,  bust  measure. 


A  Victrola  Keeps  the  Heart 
Young  and  the  Children  at  Home 

Start  the  music  a-playing— a  smile  comes  over  the  faces  of  the  old 
folks-the  children  dance  and  sing.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  city  for 
amusement  the  Victrola  brings  amusement  into  the  home,  even  into 
the  farmhouse  far  away  from  town.  The  Victrola  brings  pleasure, 
education,  culture,  health  and  right  living  mto  the  home  and  drives  out 
sadness  and  sorrow  and  loneliness. 


Brings  A  Victrola  Into  Your  Home 

The  first  $5  payment  bring  also  four  double  disc  records  so  that  you  and  your 
family  may  at  once  enjoy  the  wonderful  music.  The  remaining  payments  may  be 
made  $5  a  month— a  sum  often  expended  on  things  which  have  no  permanent  value. 

For  Five  Dollars  Down 

and  $5  a  month  until  the  instrument  is  paid   for,  we  deliver  to  you  at  once— no 

freight  charges— no  delay 
—  your  choice  of  either 
the  $50— $75  or  $100  Vic- 
trolas  as  pictured  below. 


style  X  J7B.0O  — In  irennine 

mahogany,    ^idcn   oak,    or 

missiun  finish. 


Style  IX  $50.00— In  prenuine  m.<i- 

hotrany,  (fol<lon  oak  finish, 

or  mission  finish. 


Style  XI  SIOO.OO— In  genuina 

mahovcnny,    KoUlcn    oak,    or 

mission  finish: 


Skirt,  1892,  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28, 
;{0,  .'{2  and  34  inches,  waist  measure.  It 
requires  28  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
the  waist,  and  3i  yards  for  the  skirt  for 
medium  size.  The  skirt  measures  about 
3  yards  at  the  foot.  Two  separate  pat- 
terns, 10  ceats  for  each  pattern. 

1900 — Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  63  yards  of 
44-inch  material.  The  skirt  measures 
about  38  yards  at  the  lower  edge.  Price, 
10  cent«. 


FBI  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Send  no  money  The  coupon  merely  asks  for  more  particulars  of  our  offer.  It  imposes 
no  responsibility  to  buy.  It  will  bring  to  you  free  the  new  Victrola  Record  Catalogue 
of  5  000  selections  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  together 
with  the  offer  of  the  Wanamaker  Stores,  This  offer  is  the  Wanamaker  Educational 
Plan  by  means  of  which  thousands  of  New  York  people  are  buying  the  Victrola  every 
year  from  this  Store;  a  privilege  which  we  now  extend  to  all  readers  of  this  magazme. 

Our  great  library  of  Victor  records  is  at  your  service  at  all  times.  Being  national 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of  Victrolas  and  records,  our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  We  therefore  can  give  you  unlimited  and  quick  service.  And 
we  supply  only  new  records  in  original  sealed  envelopes.  In  order  that  you  may  begin 
to  enjoy  the  Victrola  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  we  permit  you  to 

Select  Your  Favorite  Music  When  You  Send  Your  Order 

,,       c    .    » onf  o#  ta  nArmitq  vou  to  order  four  75o  double  disc  records  not  to  be  paid  tor  until  your'las* 

•wi'ilm'^nrr.^.he  vfotmirha^  een  m^  You  will  thus  see  that  you  can  secure  a  Victrola  andeig^t  seleo; 
msullment  on  the  I'l^J^^^.^^  1'^'''}^^^[^^J^  you  may  order  more  than  four  records  if  you  wish  but  that  will 
tions  by  y°"' fi"^**  Pf^„r";"\"fi?,^.-   ^^^^^^  of  75c  a  record.    Of  course,  there  are  more  expensive 

increase  the  amount  °7°"' ^'^f' P'^™^,^^  Caruso,  the  greatest  tenor  in  the  world,  sings  only  for  the  Victor 
Oo'mpany"  J  $2  and  M  Yo^u'willfi'd  th^^t  of  Caruso  records  in  the  Victor  Record  Book  which 
^  offe?  to  4nd  you  free.    Be  sure  to  order  your  records  by  number. 

All  Responsible  Persons  May  Participate  in  the  Wanamaker  Educational  Offer 


The  bi(t  idea  of  Hum  special  offi-r  i»  to  pine.'  ii  Victrola  in 
the  homes  of  tho«e  who  love  music,  and  who  mny  not  wish 
or  may  not  finil  it  convenient  to  mnke  full  paym«nt  all  at 
once.  '  Wo  were  the  first  of  the  larue  BtoroH  of  any  city  to 
add  muBic  and  mugical  inatnimenta  to  our  busineRR,  and 
we  believe  we  have  been  the  moat  successful. 

The  owner  of  the  Victrola  is  a  most  fortunate  individual. 
This   marvellous  instrument  immediate!^  wing    its   way 


into  the  fnniilv  liff.  When  you  K<t  a  Victrola  you  will 
wonder  how  vou  over  lived  bo  lonn  without  it  Whether 
you  want  a  Victrola  now  or  later,  send  the  coupon  aii<l 
"net  the  particulars,  because  we  are  often  oversold 
when  approaching  holiday  time,  and  a  ilelay  in  sendinK 
the  coupon  miirht  result  in  a  delay  in  delivery  to  your 
home.  This  offer  will  only  remain  good  while  we  have 
Victrolas  on  hand. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO 

JOHN  W^ANAMAKER 


P,F,  Nov,  26. 


A«tor  Place,  "  ^  ' vic7ro7a  ie^u^n  ' ""  New  York  City 

National  Wholetale  and  Retail  Dittributora  of  Victrolat  and  Victor  Records 


Please  send  me   without  any  obligation       Name- 
your  1916  illustrated  Vitrola  record  cata- 
log of  5,000  selections  and  particulars  of       Town- 
your  Educational  Plan  of  monthly  pay- 
ments. 


County- 


-State- 


^1 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


iet-400 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


November  25,  IJig.     J    ^.yember  25,  1916. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


liuJiiyj 


JUlHltLHIMlMgSBU: 


THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


SYNOPSIS   or   PEECEDINO    OHAPTEES 

Yorkville  is  a  typical  little  country  com- 
munity where  the  church,  the  school  and 
other  community  interests  -re  neglected  tor 
want  ef  leadership.  The  Kid  Preacher  tries 
new  methods.  He  makes  himself  a  part  of 
the  social  life  and  immediately  clashes  with 
Harry  Blake,  the  son  of  the  wealthiest  farm- 
er who  has  been  an  active  bat  unwise  leader 
in  social  affairs.  Harry  leaves  college  to 
toke  charge  of  his  uncle's  farm  for  a  year, 
and  the  Preacher  makes  plans  tor  a  numoer 
of  community  organizations.  Deacon  New- 
bery  questions  the  religious  propriety  of  these 
organizations  and  opposes  them.  In  the 
meantime  his  niece.  Gladys  Warner,  comes 
for  a  visit,  and  meets  John  Brodenck,  a 
young  farmer  of  the  community.  Gladys  is 
intereated  in  the  neighborhood  people  and 
concludes  to  prolong  her  visit  to  help  the 
Preacher  in  his  work.  The  Deacon  and  Mrs 
Newberry  succeed  in  closing  the  church  ana 
Ladies'  Aid  building  to  the  community 
meetings  and  a  "hall"  is  opened  over  Ab 
Weat's    store. 

OHAPTEE  XI  (Continued.) 


Friday  morning  the  preacher  borrow- 
ed the  creameryman 's  horse  and  drove 
out  to  see  Harry  Blalte.  He  found  him 
loadiaig  the  hayrack  with  straw  to  bed 
the  cattle  shed. 

"So  this  is  the  place  that's  to  make 
yoyir  fortune  next  summer,  is  it?"  the 
preacher  asked  jovially  as  he  climbed 
into  the  rack  and  began  to  tramp  down 
the  straw. 

Blake  wouldn't  help  catching  the 
preachou's  good  humor.  "I  guess  it  is, 
Mr.— er— Bill,"   he  replied. 

The  preacher  grinned  his  appreciation 
of  the  nam«.  "You're  coming  out  to 
the  meeting  of  the  'Good  Time  Club' 
tonight,  of  course,"  he  said. 

"Why,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it," 
Blake  auswercd  doubtfully.  The  truth 
was  he  had  thought  of  it  a  great  deal, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  a 
dance  at  Whitman  instead. 

"Tt.<»  time  bo  be  thinkinjg,  then.  We 
need  every  one  with  a  particle  of  fun 
in  him  to  help  keep  things  moving. 
Don't  forget  that  we  are  to  meet  in 
Ab  West's  new  hall."  The  preacher 
waved  a  cheerful  goodby  and  was  gone. 
When  the  crowd  began  to  arrive  that 
night,  John  Broderick  was  stationed  at 
the  door  with  instructions  to  admit  none 
but  members.  He  stuck  to  Ms  post  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Then  seeing  Gladys 
standing  by  herself  looking  at  some 
play-books  the  preacher  had  brought 
over,  he  joined  her  and  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  an  earnest  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
in  bringing  in  money  to  paint  the 
church. 

A  few  moments  later  the  door  opened 
and  Lew  Wilson  and  Joe  Bunton,  two 
young  fellows  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Creston  came  in.  each  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  They  prided  them- 
selves on  being  the  "sportiest"  young 
men  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  every- 
thing that  went  on  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  Oreston.  The  report  of  the 
"Good  Time  Club"  social  evening  had 
brought   thorn  to  Yorkville. 

As  soon  as  John  Broderick  saw  the 
injtpuders  he  excused  himself  to  Gladys 
and  hurried  over  to  where  they  were 
standing.  "I'm  sorry,  fellows,"  he 
said  quietly,  "but  you'll  have  to  got 
out.  This  is  a  jtrivate  affair." 

"Who  ever  heard  of  having  a  pri- 
vate party  in  a  hall,"  laughed  Lew  Wil- 
son. 

"I'm  going  to  get  som?  one  to  in- 
troduce me  to  'that  pretty  .Rogers' 
girl,"  Joe  Biinton  said  as  ne  started 
for  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Before 
ho  was  half  way  the  preacher  stepped 
in  front  of  him.  "Do  you  want  to  join 
the  club?"  he  a?kod  with  a  friendly 
amile.     "If  you'll  give  me  your  name 


I'll  have  it  voted  on  at  the  next  busi- 
ness meeting." 

"Darn  your  club,"  Bunton  answered 
insolently.  ' '  We  came  over  here  to 
show  you  how  to  have  a  good  time." 

A  sudden  silence  fell  over  the  gath- 
ering, and  every  one  turned  to  look  at 
Joe  Bunton  and  the  preacher.  The 
preacher's  lips  tightened.  "The  door 
is  back  the  way  you  came  from,"  he 
suggested  quietly. 

With  a  muttered  oath  Bunton  start- 
ed to  push  by  him.  He  had  not  taken 
two  steps  before  the  preacher  had  bim 
firmly  by  the  collaj.  Before  the  rowdy 
could  collect  his  wits  enough  to  resist, 
he  was  unceremoniously  pushed  ouit  of 
the  door. 

As  the  preacher  stepped  back,  Harry 
Blake  and  John  Broderick  pushed  Lew 
Wilson  out  past  him  and  stood  blocking 
the  dooT. 

"You  got  in  bad,  boys,"  Blake  told 
them  good  naturedly.  "You'd  better 
take  my  advice  and  not  try  to  butt  iuto 
polite    society." 

"You're  a  nice  friend,  you  arc," 
sneered  Wilson.  "We'll  fix  you  good 
and  proper  for  this,  Harry  Blake,  and 
don't  you  forget  it." 

"And  that  kid  preaoher,  too,"  added 
Bunton. 

Blake  slammed  the  door  and  locked  it, 
and  the  fun  started  again.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  went  by  quickly  with  games 
and  singing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  came 
up  as  soon  as  they  could  close  the  store, 
and  entered  into  the  merry-making 
with  reckless  abandon.  They  enjoyed 
themselves  as  well  as  any  of  the  young 
folks,  and  declared  that  they  would 
have  all  the  old  people  in  *he  neighbor- 
hood out  the  next  time.  When  the  little 
party  broke  up  at  half-past  eleven, 
even  Sam  Rogers  was  forced  to  admit 
that  he  had  had  a  fairly  good  time. 

If  the  preacher  had  had  more  experi- 
ence  he   might   have   been   disposed    to 
take  Miss  Walker's  advice,  and  stir  up 
things  a   little  less   radically.     But    he 
was  young  and  impulsive,  and  whenever 
he  saw  anything  that  needed  doing,  he 
did    it.      His    frank    good    nature    was 
coupled  with  a  knack  of  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  he  won  new 
friends  every  day.     He  made  enemies, 
too.      There    were    people    like    Deacon 
Newberry,  who  had  been  raised  in  strict 
orthodoxy  from  babyhood,  to  whom  the 
new  preacher's  conception  of  his  duty 
and  that  of  the  church  seemed  sacrilig- 
ious.     To   them  religion   was   a    matter 
of   sermons   and   prayers,   and   the   sole 
duty  of  the  church  was  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  solemn  worship.     They  de- 
plored the  tendency  of  the  young  peo- 
ple to  drift  away  from  the  church,  with- 
out   doing    anything    to    counteract    it. 
They  laid  this  tendency  to  the  depravity 
of  the  young  people  rather  than  to  the 
inefficiency   of  the  .church. 

The  day  after  the  first  social  gathering 
of  the  "Good  Time  Club'",  Mrs.  New- 
berry drove  into  town  to  see  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  together  they  went  out  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Rogers. 

"You  used  to  be  such  a  good  church 
member,  Matilda,"  Mrs.  Newberry  be- 
gan solemnly  as  they  sat  down  in  the 
formal  little  parlor,  "that  1  said  to  Mrs. 
Brown  here,  that  it  was  no  more  than 
our  duty  to  come  out  and  have  a  talk 
with  you." 

Mrs.  Rogers  folded  her  hands  meekly 
and  waited. 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  how  this 
new   preacher   has    sinned    against    the 


Lord  by  getting  the  young  people  to- 
gether in  a  public  hall  to  cut  up  and 
carry  <m  half  the  night?  They  even  had 
a  fight  with  some  toughs  from  Creston, 
and  the  preacher  was  in  the  thick  of  itl ' ' 
She  leaned  forward  and  shook  her  finger 
warningly  at  Mrs.  Rogers.  "Your  chil- 
dren, Matilda,"  she  went  on,  "are 
among  the  leading  spirits  in  this  new 
club  of  his.  They  are  helping  to  com- 
plete the  ruination  of  Yorkville,  and  the 
Lord  is  »-goin'  to  hold  you  responsible, 
Matilda. ' ' 

Mrs.  Rogers  looked  distressed,  and 
figeted  uneasily.  "What  can  I  do?" 
she  asked,  helplessly. 

"Do  you  mean  t^  say  that  you  have- 
n't any  control  over  your  own  children? 
I'd  like  to  see  my  Juiia  try  any  such 
©arrin's  on! " 

"But  there  is  a  difference  in  girls, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Newberry.  I  am  sure 
Nell   means   well." 

"Means  wellf "  Mrs.  Newberry  snort- 
ed contemptuously.  "Parson  Merrick 
used  to  tell  us  that  hell  is  paved  with 
good   in/tentions,  Matilda." 

"And  it  is  lined  with  the  prayers  of 
hypocri'tes,  Mrs.  Newberry." 

Mrs.  Newberry  turned  quickly.  Nell 
was  standing  in  the  door,  her  black 
eyes  flashing. 

After  returning  her  look  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  interest,  Mrs.  Newberry 
rose  stiffly  and  gathered  up  her  wraps. 
"We  must  be  going,  Matilda,"  she  said 
icily.  "Some  day  you'll  be  glad  that 
I  came  and  told  you  the  truth,  instead 
of  hiding  my  light  under  a  bushel." 
She  stalked  out  followed  by  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"You  shoxildn't  have  said  that, 
Nelly,"  Mrs.  Rogers  said  as  she  closed 
the  door  behind  the  vi.sLtors.  Then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron  and 
began  to  cry. 

Nell  came  over  and  stroked  her  hair 
tenderly.  "It  was  that  dreadful  temp- 
er of  mine  again,  Mother,"  she  said. 

"Are  all  those  things  that  Mrs.  New- 
berry told  me  true?"  her  mother  asVed 
after  a  moment. 

"I  didn't  hear  them  all,  but  1  sr.p 
pose  they  are — ^from  her  standpoint." 
Nell  answered.  ' '  Things  are  dreadfully 
mixed  up  just  now,  but  don't  worry. 
They  are  bound  to  come  out  all  right. 
We  are  having  some  good  times  at  any 
rate,  and  they  are  a  different  kind  of 
good  times  than  the  boys  used  to  have 
over  in  the  blacksmith  shop  evenings,  or 
than  we  had  at  the  Dutch  dances." 

The  preacher  was  a  fair  singer  him- 
self, and  early  the  next  week  he  got 
several  of  the  young  people  together  to 
practice  some  songs  for  the  literary 
session  of  the  "Good  Time  Club."  He 
also  proposed  to  have  an  old-fashioned 
singing  school  once  a  week,  and  the 
idea  met  with  instant  approval. 

The  hall  over  West's  store  was 
crowded  the  next  Friday  night,  and  the 
"glee  club",  as  the  preacher  called  it, 
was  encored  again  and  again.  After 
the  meeting  the  preacher  called  them 
together  and  suggested  that  they  meet 
the  next  evening  to  practice  some  songs 
for  the  church.  They  agreed,  and  the 
preacher  went  home  and  put  away  his 
phonograph. 


CHAPTER    XII 


On  Sunday  the  members  of  the  "glee 
club"  took  their  place  in  the  choir  and 
the  preacher  asked  Julia  Newberry  to 
come  up  and  play  the  organ.  She  start- 
ed to  rise,  but  caught  a  warning  look 
from  her  father,  and  sinking  back  into 
her  seat,  shook  her  head. 

The  preacher  glanced  around  the 
room,  and  cauglit  an  eager  look  on 
Laura  Watson's  face.  He  had  never 
heard  her  play,  but  it  was  enough  to 
know  that  she  wanted  to  try.  "Will 
yoai  play  for  us,  Laura?"  he  asked. 

Laura  surprised  even  her  own  folks 
"by  the   estcellence   of  her  playing,  and 


the  choir  filled  the  little  church  fuUj, 
of  music  than  it  had  been  before  for  a 
long  time. 

"It  seemed  blamed  queer  for  yo^ 
and  me  to  be  einging  in  a  church 
choir,"  Blake  remarked  to  Sam  Rogeri 
after  church.  "I  wonder  just  why  it  i| 
that  we're  giving  in  to  this  p'reachor 
and  letting  him  run  things  this  way?" 
"Perhaps  it  is  because  he's  doing  it 
ao  we'll,"  Sam  answered. 

"I  swore  I'd  make  him  trouble  that 
night  he  spilled  our  beer,''  Blake  went 
on,  glancing  to  see  if  any  one  was  list- 
ening.  "I  may  have  to  yet,  but  he's 
so  blamed  young  and  innocent  looking 
that  I  can't  seem  to  get  up  courage  to 
interfere  with  his  plans." 

"The  time  you  did  interfere  it  wag 
no.t  what  you  might  call  a  howling  8U^ 
cess,"  Sam  reminded  him. 

Blake  laughed.  "Old  man  Weitze 
doesn't  speak  to  me  any  more,"  he 
said. 

"I  saw  Sam  Bunton  in  town  yeata- 
day,"  Sam  said.  "I  beiieve  he  and 
Lew  Wilson  are  planning  some  mis- 
chief." 

"Very  likely,"  Blake  replied  shortly. 
"Better  tell  the  preacher  to  look  out 
for  them." 

It  was  at  the  next  literary  session  of 
the  "Good  Time  Club"  that  the  first 
sign  of  the  expected  trouble  appeared. 
The  preacher  had  just  given  one  of  his 
readinigs,  and  the  crowd  was  applauding 
heartily,  when  Joe  Bunton,  who  was 
standing  ne^ar  the  door,  tnrew  an  egg 
with  such  good  aim  that  it  broke 
against  the  wall  over  the  preacher'* 
head.  The  next  instant  Joe  was  seized 
by  Hatik  Watson  and  thrown  head  first 
out  the  door.  Hank  shut  the  door  and 
glanced  defiantly  around  at  the  boys  in 
the  back  part  of  the  hall.  Then  he 
sat  down  and  prepared  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention   to  the  program. 

The  story  spread,  of  course,  and  Dea- 
son  Newberry  remarked  wien  he  heard 
it  that  he  knew  these  club  meetings 
would  degenerate  into  free-for-all  fights. 
This  remark  tickled  Deacon  Telpenny 
immensely,  and  he  asked  Deacon  Mew- 
berry  why  he  had  stayed  away,  with  so 
attractive  a  prospect  in  sight. 

"My  ways  are  ways  of  peace,"  quot- 
ed Deacon  Newberry  piously  as  he 
kicked  the  storekeeper's  dog  and  went 
out  to  untie  his  team. 

The  preacher  and  Miss  Walker  had 
been  appointed  as  a  committee  to  select 
the  actors  for  the  forthcoming  play.  One 
evening  after  supper  they  met  in  Mrs. 
Velander's  little  parlor  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over. 

"The  first  thing  is  to  pick  out  the 
leading  actors,"  the  teacher  said. 

"Whom  would  you  suggest?"  the 
preacher  asked. 

"I  should  «ay  that  Harry  Blake  and 
Nell  Rogers  are  the  be«t  persons  we  can 
get  for  the  two  leading  parts,"  she 
answered. 

"And  the  next  two  parts  will  just 
fit  .John  Broderick  and  Gladys  Warner. 
She  has  promised  to  stay  until  after 
the   play." 

"Good!"      exclaimed      the     teacher. 

"She  is  just  the  person  we  need  to  li"en 

up  the  play  and  make  it  an  assured  suc- 

cass.      That    settles    the    main    parts, 

then." 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  be  the  gouty 
stepfather." 

"Yes,  and  I'll  have  to  be  the  maiden 
aunt.  *  * 

"You  won't  look  the  part,  Wa» 
Walker,"  the  preacher  assured  her  gal- 
lantly. 

"You're  joking,  now,"  she  said  with 
a  tired  smile.  "Ten  years  of  teaching 
will  take  the  rosea  out  of  any  girl* 
cheeks.  I  might  return  the  compliment 
by  saying  that  you  can  not  by  any 
possibility  look  like  a  gouty   stepfatl- 


,1  the   preacher   answered   grimly, 
■[h  a   determined    expression    on    his 
boriflli    face 


"For   the   same    reason    that    Deacon 
New^berry    doesn't    like    the    preacher. 


er. 


"T  took   the  job  of  being  stepfather 
to  thia  whole  community  when  I  eanit 


Then    he    looked    up    at 

uTr'walk"  qui/./.ically.     "I   do   look 

.rakid,  don't  I?"  he  asked.  There 

"     an  appealing  note  in  his  voice,  as 

if  he  was  begging  her  to  contradict  him. 

<.Yoa  look  like  a  person  fully  capable 

of  meoting  the  responsibilities  of  your 

Isition,"  she  assured  him._ 

He  shook  his  head  impa;tiently.      Its 

misfortune.    It  coats  me  tlie  respect 

Jf  the  young  people  and  the  confidence 

f  the  older  ones.     So  all  that  is  left 

.   for  me  to  cut  loose  and  do  things  in 

my  own  way. 

<<Which  is  something  Yorkville  has 
been  needing  for  a  long  time,  altho  I 
^ag  a  little  skeptical  myself  at  first." 

The  preacher  looked  at  her  solemnly 
for  a  moment.  "Do  you  think  I  am 
really  religious?"  he  asked  abruptly. 
«I  want  your  true  opinion,"  he  added 
as  Miss  Walker  hesitated. 

"If  religion  moans  helpt'-ilness  and  a 
working  partnership  with  God,  I  think 
you  are,"  she  answered.  '  If  it  mean.-) 
solemn  prayer  meetings  and  a  stiffback- 
ed  horror  of  every  function  that  is  held 
outside  the  church  door,  I  don't  know 

The  preacher  hit  the  tab'e  a  resound- 
ing blow,  and  his  face  broke  into  its 
accustomed  confidence-inspiring  smile. 
<'Its  going  to  work  out  yet.  Miss  Walk- 
er "  he  cried.  "If  it  wasn't  for  setting 
a  bad  example,  I'd  bet  you  a  week's 
pie  that  Deacon  Newberry  is  a  member 
of  the  'Good   Time   Club'   inside   oi   a 

year." 

The  play  was  so  great  a  success  that 
a  second  performance  was  necessary  to 
accommodate  those  who  were  unable  to 
get  inside  the  hall  the  first  night.  Aft- 
er the  second  performance  Harry  Blake 
w-alked  home  with  Nell  Rogers. 

"That  was  the  largest  crowd  I  ever 
saw  in  Yorkville,"  Nell  said.  "I  n"v- 
er  saw  such  a  change  as  has  come  over 
this  town  in  the  past  two  months." 

"You  are  referring  to  the  new 
preacher?" 

"Well— partly.  He  is  the  person 
largely   responsible." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  a  preacher's 
business  to  do  what  he's  done?" 
"What  do  you  mean?'* 
"You  know,"  he  replied.  "Antago- 
nize some  of  the  best  church  members, 
get  himself  fired  by  the  church  officers, 
and  spend  his  time  getting  up  plays  and 
social  gatherings  among  the  young  peo- 
ple. The  church  hasn't  any  more  mem- 
bers, has  it?" 

"The  Sunday  school  has,"  Nell  spoke 
up  quickly.  "And  the  young  people's 
society  has  been  revived." 

"I  know  it,"  Blake  said  grimly. 
"The  preacher  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't 
be  president  if  I  should  be  elected." 
"Of  course  you  will?" 
"I  don't  know.  It  seems  like  a  queer 
job  for  me  to  be  getting  into."  He 
kicked  a  frozen  clod  out  of  his  way. 
"The  truth  is,  Nell,  I  hate  to  let  the 
preacher  think  he  is  leading  me  around 
by  the  nose." 

"In  other  words,  you  think  he  has 
taken  your  place  as  leader  among  the 
bovs." 

V 

Blake  nodded. 

"Hasn't  it  been  a  good  change?" 
"Do  you  mean  to  say—"  Blake  ex- 
claimed quickly. 

"I  mean  to  say  that  onr  social  gath- 
erings in  West's  hall  are  a  whole  lot 
hettcr  than  the  dance  you  got  up  over 
to  Weitze 's,  and  our  literary  sessions 
are  an  improvement  over  the  evening 
meetings  you  l)oy3  used  to  have  in  the 
blacksmith  shoj)." 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  this 
time  and  Blake  paused  a  moment  at 
the  steps.  "You  never  did  like  me 
very  well,  did  you,  Nell?"  he  asked. 

"Has   it   ever   occurred    to    you   that 
•there  might  be  a  reason?" 
"For  insUncet" 


perhaps.  Sam  and  I  used  to  be  chums 
You  took  him  away  from  me  and  taught 
him  a  good  many  tilings  that  you  are 
boginning  to  be  ashamed  of  now.  I 
.should  have  resented  having  you  take 
him  away  anyway,  for  he  had  taken  tlie 
place  of  any  girl  chum  that  I  might 
have  had,  but  the  other  things  made  me 
hate  you." 

"But    now    that    the    'other    things' 

have    stopped,    can't    you    and    he    be 

ehums  again?" 

Nell  shook  her  head.     "Not  like  we 

were  before,"  she  said. 

"Then  since  I  can't  give  Sam   back, 

maybe  I  can  do  the  next  best  thing  and 

be  your  chum  myself — or  a.t  le'ast  your 

friend?" 
Nell    opened  the   door.  "I   hope   you 

will    always   be    my   friend,"   she    said. 

"Good   night." 


"I  suppose  you'll  be  going  home  to 


morrow,"  John  Bro<lerick  said  as  ho 
stopped  his  horse  at  Deacon  Newberry 'd 
gate  after  the  second  presentation  of 
the  "Good  Time"  play. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "I've  stayed 
much  too  long  already.  If  it  wasn't 
that  I  went  over  and  stayed  with  Nell 
Rogers  once  in  awhile  when  things  seem- 
ed to  be  ap[)r(i.ai'hing  the  breaking 
point,  my  presence  here  might  have 
caused  a  family  quarrel  before  this." 

"Yorkville  will   be   a  lonesome  place 
without  you,"  John  said. 

"It  will  never  be  as  lonesome  as  it 
was,  now  that  the  preacher  has  things 
moving,"  she  assured  him.  "Its  a 
queer  business  for  a  preacher,  isn't  it?" 
"I  know  it.  But  there  is  a  lot  more 
real  genuine  brotherly  love  in  this 
community  right  now  than  there  has 
been  before  since  I  first  knew  it." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied 
to  stay  here?" 

"I'm  going  to  stay  here,  yes.    I  don't 
know  how  well   satisfied  I  shall  be.     I 
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told  you  it  would  bo  lonesome  here  with- 
out you." 

"Wliy  don't  you  go  out  West,  where 
there  is  more  of  a  chance?' 

"There  is  enough  of  a  chance  hero, 
Gladys.  I  know  this  country,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  see  what  I  can  do  here.  I 
have  reason  to  hope  tliat  in  a  few  years 
I  can  be  raising  twice  or  tlirec  times  as 
much  on  an  acre  as  some  of  the  best 
farmers  are  raising  now.  Why,  in  five 
vears  every  field  on  my  farm  will  bo  in 
shape  to  raise  hundred-bushel  yields  of 
corn! " 

"When  that  time  comes  you  can  af- 
ford to  take  a  trip  out  to  Nebraska  to 
see  mo,  can't  you?" 

"Will  I  have  to  unit  till  then?"  John 
asked.  He  was  far  less  diffident  than 
he  had  been  on  that  Sunday  morning  a 
few   weeks   before. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  will.  Goodby." 
There  was  challenge  in  her  eyes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  the  best  light,  use  Atlantic  Rayo- 
light  Oil  in  a  Rayo  Lamp.  Your  dealer 
will  show  many  styles  reasonably 
priced— from  $1.90  up. 


lUBVufi 


i  h  e  r  e  are 
many  days 
when  it  isn't 
cold  enough  to 
start  the  fires, 
yet  it's  too  ^ 
chilly  to  be 
without  any 
heat  at  all.  A 
Perfection  Oil  Heater 
can  be  used  in  any  room  in 
the  house  without  smoke, 
soot,  ashes  or  unpleasant 
odors.  See  them  at  your 
dealers'— $3.50  to  $5.00.  You 
can  be  ideally  comfortable  re- 
gardless of  the  weather. 


\s  and  Kerosene 

I  UU  VC   &ccn  a  ouajr    ^yj'^  —  cxaa^*,   .jv^^-j 

and  half-starved.  Let  some  one  take  him 
home  and  give  him  real  food— he's  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent  watchdog 
and  a  fine  companion  for  the  children. 
Good  food  makes  the  difference. 

It's  the  same  with  your  lamp  and  oil 
stove.  If  they're  smelly,  smoky  and 
bothersome— if  you  get  hazy  light  and  un- 
reliable heat— you're  using  the  wrong  kind 
of  kerosene.    Give  them 

ATLANTIC 


liVO] 


I  u_ 


Go  to  the  store 
that  displays  this 
sign:  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil  For 
Sale  Here.  You'll 
find  it  a  good 
place  to  buy  reg- 
ularly. 


O   I    I^ 


and  you'll  enjoy  the  fine,  clear,  brilliant 
light  and  the  steady,  radiant  heat  you've 
always  wished  for.  Good  kerosene  makes 
the  difference. 

Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  refined  to  the 
n'th  degree,  from  the  highest  grade  crude 
petroleum  obtainable.  Always  ask  for  it 
by  name. 

It  doesn't  smoke,  smell  or  char  the  wick. 
It  burns  slowly — therefore  is  most  eco- 
nomical. If  you  believe  in  preparedness, 
you'll  load  up  a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayo- 
light Oil.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  brand 
name  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC    REFINING    COMPANY 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


•elected  fresh  esKS  were  jobbed  at  54   to  60 
cents  per  dozen.  _Selmar*d. 


""'kiy  ^re,.-ed-  Stock.-Evory  _  descriptio^.of 


YORK  PEODUOE  MARKET 

York,  Pa..  Nov.  20,  1916. 
Eeirs  advanced  3  cents  i>er  dozen.  Po- 
tatoes are  also  quoted  40  cents  higher.  Oal)- 
baire  is  still  lending  upward;  the  common 
price  now  being  2  V^  a  lb.  Heretofore  cab- 
bage sold  by  the  liead,  but  we  believe  the 
'  is  the  more  just. 


11@15 
lOMiaVi 
9Sl2Vi 
14@16 
18( 


on   numerous    commodities    advanced.      ihr";  to  $1.50  a  pair.            „^^.„      ,u      .„„o,ai«r     Hoes 

out  the  week  the  market  was  heavily  stocked  Butter.— Country,     35® 40c    lb;    separator,     Hogs 

with    white    potatoes    and    the    demand    was  35(5,420   lb.    Milk,   7@8c  quart. 

'^The  average  of  sales  made  at  Vegetables.   —  Potatoes.    18 ((J25_c_  %pk.. 


first  class    meats    commanded    full    rates, 
demand  of  a  seasonable  character 

Steers     

Heifers     

Cowa     

Veal  calves    

Extra  calves w/^m 

Southerns  and  barnyards Wf.^W 

Country  dressed    \\% 

Extras    llsi'; 

Sheep     Wg^^ 

springers.  18c    Extra    wethers     17S18 

■"     neas.     65c    Lambs |'^ 

Extra   lambs    f^^ 


?hi    yJrdf  «n    Tbout^  ilTeS     to     $1.70     per  $i.40^(^T.75    a    bushel.    Cabbage.    25®30c    a 

bushel    for    fancy    Pennsylvania    stock.       An  l^^^_   Lettuce,    3@10c  hd.   Beets    4  (Vy  5c   bch. 

occasional  car  of  fancy  Pennsylvania  potatoes  Onions,    3@5c    bch;    12%c    pk.    Radishes,    oc 

h^s    moved    out    slowly    at    $1.75    and    $1.80  i^pj,.   Lima   beans,    24i^  quart.    Soup   beans.    20 


PITTSBURGH  LIVE    STOCK 


has 
and 


in    jobbing    from    the    wholesale    stores     Q^^ic  qt.     Lard,   18 (a) 20c  lb.  Celery.  3 @  10c 
prices  have  been  held   steadily   at   $1.85  and    Cucumbers^   lCf;\3c.  Egg  plants.   5c  each.^'lu^^^ 


Pittsburgh.   Pa..  Nov.   20,    1916. 
Cattle.— The    supply    on   sale    Monday    was 
120   loads  compared  with   105   loads  the  week 
before.      The    choice    cattle   wit-h    weight,    and 


ur-  tidy  grades  were  in  light  supply  and  so.d 
at  higher,  while  all  other  grades  sold  steady 
^z      with  the  week  before.     Heifers  in  fair  supply 


No.  1  timothy.  $14.75  @  15;   No.  2  timoth, 
$13®14;     No.    3    timothy.     $12(fl!12.75.    v^ 
1     light     mixed.     $13.50r(i.  14 ;     No.     1    cloy,, 
mixed,    $14.r>0(<C  15 ;    No.    2   clover   mixed,  »i 
((i  13.50;    No.     1    clover.    $14.50([il5;    No 
clover.    $12.50®  13.50. 

Straw. — Receipts  are  light,  demand  lii^ 
wise;  markets  quiet  but  steady.  No.  1  oit 
$8.75@9;  No.  2  oat,  $8.50^8.75;  No  1 
wheat,  $8.75(<(9;  No.  2  wheat.  $8.25(a8.5o. 
No.  1  rye.  $10(<in0.50;  No.  2  rye,  $9(^9.io' 
Ear  Corn. — Market  on  new  oar  corn  ii 
soaring  rapidly.  There  seems  to  be  an  ex. 
cellent  demand  while  arrivals  are  only 
moderate.  New  8;tock.  No.  2  yellow,  %\m 
(fla.07;  No.  3  yellow,  $1.01^11.02;  No.  2 
high  mixed,   $1.02@1.03;  No.  2  mixed,  %\a 

101. 

Oats. — Oat  market  still  continues  very 
firm,  all  arrivals  being  placed  at  top  value« 
Market  strong.  No.  2  white,  60^4  @60^. 
standard,  59V4@60c;  No.  3  white,  59^ 
59V4c;  No.  4  white,  57@57V4c,  Sample, 
(white  oats)    53V6@55%c. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


Si'9d    ner    bushel.       Jersey    potatoes    in     %-  n\x>&,  18® 20c   %   pk.  Sauer  kraut,   12^20c   _ 

Lshe/baskets   are    selling    well    at    $1    per  Corn^--l.  ^J®  15c^^t^^^P^Ppe«,^20^c^^  T^^sild  sTr^ngrr-on"  weighty  grades  withthe 

'Daily  receipts  have  contained  from  two  to  ^    ^^    Plums,    ioo  bx.      

four  cars  of  Maryland  Hoosier  potatoes  which         ^,.^^11  Grain   Market.— \V  heat,   $1.86;  corn, 

h^e    found    but    slight    demand    at    $1.40    to  jfi  2O;  oats,    65c;   rye,   95c;    bran,    $1.80   cwt. 

$1.45  per  bushel.     Maine  potatoes  have  about  uiiddlings,    $2.10   cwt.  ,„,„..     «i,«. 

eoualled  Pennsylvania  stock  in   price  and  the         Wholesale    Grain    Market. — Wheat,    $1.76, 

New   York    State   stock   is  running  on   an  av-  (.^^n.  98c;  oats,  52c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $34  ton; 

eraee  of  five  cents  per  bushel  less  than  Maine  middlings,   $39  ton. 

*-  •  At  the  close  of  the  week 


New    York   City,    Nov.    20,    1916. 
The    stock    of    hay   on    hand   is   said  to  be 


■iViuriv'  totaled    150    loads;    moderate   demand 

B^PJ^''     ...  Choice  fat  desirable  stejers      paratively      little     was ^  bought     by     foreign 


LANCASTER   PRODUCE 


ftnd  Pennsylvania -- 

there  was  an  added  accumulation  of   52   cars 

over  the   128   cars  on   track   at   the   beginning  . 

of  the  week.     Receipts  for  the  week  averaged  Lancaster.    Pa.,    Nov.    20.     1916. 

18  cars  ner  day       An  upward  trend  of  prices  Produce   bronght  uniformly   good   prices  on 

is  reported  from  the  loading  stations  in  Maine  Lancaster's    markets    duf'^f    »'>«    P^'^  ^e*!'- 

and    New    York    State    with    the   demand   only  potatoes     dropped     from     $1.75     to     $1.50     a 

moderate    and   the   markets    draggy.    Cobblers  bushel.      Eggs    brought    from   4o    to   48    cen  s 

■butter.    38(g) 43c    Common   to  good  fat  bulls    5.00 

lb;    cabbage.    4@lo"'c    hd;"" chestnuts.    2oc   qt;     Common   to   good   fat   cows 


about'^teady'**wliile"othe"r 'grades   ruled   slow  agents   for  shipment.      The   corn   market  wV. 

tn!l  lower  *  'o"'®'"    '°    sympathy    with    wheat.      The  stock 

(in^dU)  choice  $9.50@9.75  on  hand  is  small.     Oats  are  easier  with  other 

Good    1300  to   1400  lb 9.00^9.40  grains,    but    there    is    talk    of    a    good   export 


gruu,:, 


nasit  at  $1  60  to  $1.65  per  bushel  and  Oreen  former   price   were    always    qi 

Cuntains    at    $145.      ^n    New    York    State  Apple  butter.    10@12c   pt;   bt 

at  loading  stations  the  prices  are  from  $l.a*  ib^f  ^eans.    10 @  12c    V^    pk.; 

to    $1.60    per    bushel.  ^  ^„  lb;    cabbage.    4@10c    hd;    che»iuuu»,    ""^   -*;•     ^7,™-.-   700°  to"  1100    lb 5.00@7. 

Jersey   sweet   potatoes   have   been   jn    very  chickens,    dressed,    50c@$1.15    each;    celery.    Heifers     700   to    iiuu  8.85®4. 


hd. ;    onions. 
$1.50    bu. 


5c    bx.;    potatoes.    20c    %    pk. 


NEW   Y<JRK    PRODUCE 


New   York    City,    Nov.   20,    1916. 
Prices  on  butter  have  advanced  during  the 
week  and  there  was  little  stock  carried  over 
First    class    butteir    is 


sweets  are  moving  out  with  strong  demand  at 
85  to  90  cents  per  basket.  The  scarcity  of 
Jersey  sweets  is  further  ^evidenced  by  the 
advance  in  price  of  Ea/lern  Shore  stock. 
Eastern  Shore  sweets  in  barrels  "e  celling 
at  $2.75  to  $3  for  first  grades  ana.jl-^'^  ,^ 
«2  for  second  size.  In  hampers  the  sales 
are  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  selected  stock. 
Vegetables 

An  improvement 
noted  daily.     Sales 
Tunning   as   high 
of  the  sales  are 

mestic  cabbage  is  =^...-»  •--—.-■.•„„  m-Ho 
oer  ton.  A  further  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  onion  market  and  number  one  stock  is 
L^lHng  today  at  $3.75  to  $4  per  100-lb.  bag 
Second  grade  York  State  onions  are  in  good 
demand   at   $2   to   $2.25   per   100-lb.   baS- 

Nearby  Pennsylvania  celery  is  on  the  mar 
ket  in  limited  supply  in  many  cases  due  Jo 
the  fact  that  farmers  are  busy   storing   their 

winter  «>ot  cf*'?*-     Th^'tock  offered  so,da^     ®Eg?s    -  Fresh   gathered,   extra.    48®  50c; 
12   to   15   cents    Pf  .^unch   of  tluee   and    tour  |B  45® 47c;   dirties,   28® 30c;   noar- 

stalks.     Rotabafcas  are  a  httle  more  Pieniiiiu  ^^ite,    fine    to    fancy.    65® 72;    ordinary 


6.75  Straw. — Per  ton.   No.    1  rye,    $13®  14;  do 

6.50  No.    2    $13®13.50.    Oat    straw.    $9®10 

7.25  Wheat. — No.    1    Northern.    $2.06Vi;   No.  2 

4.50^6.50  $2.01  Vi;    No.    2    hard    winter,    $1.97. 

7.75  Corn. — No.   2    yellow.    $1.12»^;    No.  3  yel- 

35  low.    $1@1.02. 

85  Oats. — No.    2.    white,    62V4c;    No.    3,    6Hi 

week  (?j!62c;    No.   4   61@61i/4c;   ordinary   to  fancy, 


64®  65c. 

Rye. — $1.60. 


and  prices  closed  a  little  stronger  than  Mon- 
day's prices.  There  were  600  head  of  calves 
on  hand  today ;  market  active  and  higher 

Veal   calves    ^f-SS^^l'^n 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    H..>o 

Hogs. — ^The   supply   on  sale   this   week   has 
unw.o«  -.»..    been    liberal.      The    market   ruled    firmer    the 
scarce       The    demand    early  part  of  t,he  week,  but  with  lower  prices      ,,,.,.  ,•   w        ^ 

scarce.       ine    ueu«»  u.         ^ggtern  markets  our  market  had  a  decline    all    descriptions    were    light   and    prices  were 

week,    the    close    being    very   firmly    maintained. 

cwt.  below  Monday  8         Western,      fresh,      solid-packed      creamery, 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia.   Pa..    Nov.   20,    1916. 
Butter. — There    was     not    much    wholesale 
trading,  as  usual  on  Saturday,  but  supplies  of 


today  reached  100  dou-    fancy    specials,    44c;    extras.    42® 43c;    extrs 

slow    and    lower    on    firsts.     41c;     firsts.     38@40c;    seconds,    37(5 

37  Vic;   renovated  extra,    36c;   do.   firsts,  35c; 

heavies     $9.80@  do.     seconds,      34c;      ladle-packed,      32®i34c; 


nanv   caacB   .xuo   .~         Cheese.    —    Fresh    colored    specials,    25c; 
busy   storing   their    white.   24% c;   daisies,   25@25%c;   skims,   18 


p-^^l^d^^^oX^   l^:barrel   and     to  ^oo^J0®64c;^ brown,  .50@58c 


$2  50;    Ben    Davis,    A    grade,    $2    to    $2.50. 
Irade.    $1.50®  $2;     Hubbardstons.    A    grade, 
$3  to  $3  50,  B  grade,  $2  to  $2.50;  Greenings, 
A  grade,  $4.50  to  $5.  B  grade.   $3  to  $4. 

The  market  on  boxed  apples  has  been 
draggy  altho  the  greater  proi>ortion  of  fancy 
apples  on  the  market  at  this  time  is  the  Iwxed 
fniit  from  the  West.  Sales  in  standard  west- 
em  boxea  are  as  follows:  Jonathans  extra 
fancy.  $1.50  to  $1  75.  fancy  $1.25  tjO  $1  50; 
Rome  Beauties,  extra  fancy.  $1.60  to  $1.7&, 
fancy,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Grimes  Golden,  extra 
ftncy!  $1.85  to  $2.  fancy.  $1-60  to  $1.75; 
Delicious,  extra  fancy.  $2.25  to  $<2.50. 

Bulk  apples  are  selling  slowly  a^^.*!  '<> 
$1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  Some  of  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  bulk  stock  are  selling  at  the 
loading  stations  in  York  state  at  $1.2o  per 
hundred  pounds.  Baldwins  in  standard  bar- 
rels  at  loading  stations  thru  New  York  Stat*  Previous  week 
«,re  reoorted    in    fair   demand   at   $3.75    to    $4         Bei-f    Cattle.- 


The  liberal  supply  _ 

good  demand.  .„„,„\     „„,    He'rivmbced"'       ".'.'.'.'.'.'........' 9.10®  packing  stock.  31®  32c ;   nearby  prints,  fancy, 

^^"*'-7r1l'®^"f^\   "'"'J^*     /Ss^c      PHme  medium   w;ght^         9.60 1  45c;     average    extra.     43® 44c;     firsts.    42 

pound,      41  %c;     b'fb"^,''''*"'    .^^^.t^^^-     rmT  h^avy    Yor^CTs       9.50i  seconds.    38®40c;    special    fancy    brands  o 

thirds    to   firsts,    3;>>4®41c;    state    dairy.    33     f ^'    ''S."!.^„g       "^  8.75®  prints   jobbing   at    48®51c. 

®40%c;    packing   stock.    30@32Vac._     ^_^_      Light    Workers    ..............  •    g  oQ|a.25         Cheese.— The  market  ruled   firm  and  high 

Common   to   good  roughs    8.50@9.50  er   under   light    receipts    and    a    fair    demsnd. 

g^jjjg  7.50@8.25  New    York,    full    cream,    fancy,    25c;    specislj 

Sheep   and    Lambs. — The    supply    of    sheep  higher;    do.,    fair    to    good,    24® 24 He;    do., 

and    lambs    during    the    week    has    been    fair,  part  skims,  13@21c. 

and  with  a  good  demand  for  the  better  grades  

of   both   sheep    and    lambs,    sheep    closed   20c  uEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

PhiladelDhia    and    Long    per   cwt.    above    Monday's   prices    and    lamos  

Island    fancv  chickens    3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  30    closed    15c   per   cwt.   higher.    Sheep   and    lamb  jjew    York    City,    Nov.    20,    1916. 

7S)q2p:    hazeled     "l® 3" c-    old    roosters.    15    receipts     today     numbered     25     double-deck         The   dealers   are   having   great   difficulty  in 

®32c.    barreled,   j._Uad-c.__oia    roosiers.    _       ^_^h   ^__^   „„,„   ,„,,   „„^    isffi2.'-,c   lower,  obtaining    enough    milk    to    meet    the   require- 

ents    of    their    trade.      This    is    a    situation 
ardly   expected    in   view  of   the   price   which 

8.10    value  is  slightly  under  5  V6   cents  a  quart  for 

?'In    '^''ade  B  to  the  producers  in  the  26-cent  zone 

5.50         The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40.quari 

11.60    cans   for  the   week  ending  November  18  were 

as  follows: 

Railroad  Milk 

Erie    39.649 

Susquehanna      8.836 

West   Shore    15.780 

Lackawanna     43,750 

N.   Y.   Central    (long   haul).    84,102 
N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul).    19,720 

Ontario     46,110 

Lehigh  Yalley    37,265 

3,350 


and  selling  at  $1  per  basket 
good  demand  at  $2.50  to  $3 
beets  at   $2.25  to   $2.50   per   barrel 

Shipments  of  Florida  vegetables  are  becom- 
ing  more   plentiful   and  of   wider  assortment 
Peas    in    bushel    hampers    sold    at    $3.50    to 
4.50;    green    beans    at    $1.50    to    f2;    squash 
*._    u^t    «i  7<;    t«    «2  a.";:    eeeolant.    $1.7o    to 

$2.25  per  box. 

Fruits 

In  the  latter  pafl  of  the  week  the  demand     „,,,,„^^„^     „^_ 

for  good  apples  increased  and  the  market  be-  tyj^^jg^  q\^  @  7c;  southern,  extracted 
came  more  active  after  a  dull  draggy  period  g^^^gg  gaUon;  West  India,  extracted,  58 
of  over  one  week.     Receipts  for  the  week  av-     ^^^^     gallon. 

■     ■  •""" "is.   —  Radishes,    100 

18,   per  basket,   50c@ 

-by,     Danish,     $30® 

ily  49  cars  on  track   carriea  over  .i«ui   .»=v     ^^  ^^^       Onions,    per    bag,    $2.50®  3.75. 


Honey. — Clover,  combs.  No.  1  to  fancy,  14 
@15c  lb;  lower  grades,  11®  13c  lb;  clover 
extracted,     6%®7%c     lb.;     buckwheat,     ex 


Good    mixed     7.65 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .  6.25 

Culls  and   common    4.00 

Culls  to  choice  lambs 8.00 

LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


Apples. — \.-.-   . 

$2®  6.50;  Northwestern  Greening,  $1.75  ® 
4;  Jonathan,  $2® 5;  York  Imperial,  $2.25 
®4.75;  Pall  Pippin,  $2.00@4.00;  Holland 
Pippin,  $2®  4;  Twenty-Ounce,  $2®  5;  Wine- 
sap,  $2®  5;  Gano,  $1.50®  3;  Baldwin,  $1.75 
®4.25;    King,    $2® 5. 

Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice.  19® 
20c;  prime.  18%®  19c;  fair  to  good.  17® 
18c;  coarse,  heavy.  16®16%c;  grassers.  13 
@14c. 

PHILADELPHIA   LIVE    STOCK 


Lancaster.    Pa..    Nov.    20,     1916. 
Receipts,   6,150  against  4,680  last  Monday; 
market    active,     prices    steady;    yards    fairly 
well    cleared   at   close  of  trading. 

Best    butchers     $7.75@8.50 

Medium    to   good 6.50@7.75 

Common   to  medium    5.50@6.25     ^  _ ^    

Best   grade   feeders 8.00®8.50    Homer   Ramsdell    Line 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Nov.  20,    1916. 
Receipts    for    week    ending    November    18, 
1916:  .      ^^ 

Beef       Sheep  and     Hogs 
Cattle  I.>ambs 

Totals  for  week   ...  3,970  7.350  7,099 

.3.433  7,890  5,995 


Medium    7.25®  7.75 

Common  to   medium    6.25®  7.00 

Best    stockers 6.25®6.75 

Common    to    medium    5.75®  6.25 

Fat    heifers    6.00® 7.50 

Common   to   medium    heifers    ....  5.25®  6.00 

Pat   bulls    6.25®7.00 

Stock    bulls    5.40@6.00 

Fa*    cows     5.50@6.00 

Common  grade  cows 4.85®  5.00 

Hogs. — Receipts,  960;  market  active;  prices 
steady,   $10.50@10.60. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN 


New  Haven    5,760 

Pennsylvania 16,675 

Other   sources    1,130 


Cream 
2,069 
127 
780 
1,050 
1,553 
40 
2,017 
565 
44 
54 
175 
28 


Totals     319,137 

GRASS  SEED  MARKET 


8,2:4 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Gasoline  Engine  Troubles 

ARTICLE  II 
By  E.  N.  BATES 

,  ^^Q  or   three   unsuccessful  at-   nozzle,  there  is  little  daager  of  flood- 

have    been    made    to    start    a  log. 
y  e  (iiginfi  in   the  raormal  way,  a  The  Gas  Mixture 

atic   search    be    made    to    locate       Too  lean  a  mixtuje  will  be  the  cause 
ouble.    The  system  to  fallow  will   of  back  firing  or  the  mixture   may  be 
A  very  largely  upon  the  symptoms   so  lean  that  there  will  be  no  explosion 
f^tress  shown   by    the    engine.     A  at  all.     To  remedy  this  fault  gradually 
trouble  hunter  uses  his  eyes,  ears,  open  the  meedle  valve  until  the  proper 
and  sometime  his  touch  to  locate   cxplosioin  is  obtained,  and  if  necessary 
trouble.     There    ifl   one   soiirce    of   the  intake  air   valve   may   be  slightly 
hie  that  always  hoids  first  place  on   closed.    If  this  doea  not  give  a  sufficient 
nont  of  its  simplicity  and  the   dis-    flow  of  gasoline  there  must  be  an  ob- 
hiniT  mental  eflfect  thcut  is  produced   struotian  in  the  gasoline  pipe  or  in  the 
i),e''<jperator  if  it  ia  discovered  after  mixing  valve.     Bisconnoct  the  pijw  at 
troubles   have    been   eoughit   for.   the    mixing    valve    and    note    whether 
kih€r«  any  gasoline  in  the  tank!  Many   there  is  a  free  flow  of  gasoline.     This 
man  has  gone  thru  the  whole  series   will  determine  whether  the    trouble   is 
I  tests  and  more  or  less  dismantled  his   in  the  pipe  or  the  valve.    The  remedy  is 
rine  only  to  discover  that   his   fuel  to  clean   the  dirt   and   foreign    matter 
rak  was  em:pty  or  that  he  had  forgot-   from  either  pipe  or  valve.     Joints  in 
to  throw  the  electric  switch.     By   pipes  that  carry  gasoline  are  made  gas 
I  means  look  after  these  simple  things  tight  by  the  use  of  shellac  but  never 

by  the  use  of  graphite  or  any  oil-pre- 
fsaving  satisfied  yourself  that  the  en-   pared  paint. 

Water  in  the  carburetor  is  often  a 
BOTirce  ef  trouble.  The  engine  will 
work  with  great  irregularity  if  it  does 
not    stop    altogether.      Water    will    not 


19—403 


/ 


ru»/    TonK 


~Or*'n    ^a/¥9    fvr  T^nk 


rioaf-    /a/r* 


r/oat 

Contfant    iatoline  Itrel 


Carburet-Or   Dram    Cor* , 

/l.r   Jn/tt     K«/»-« 


r>,fott/e 


mix    with   gasoline   and    being    heavier 


/*//■   Jn/ei 

FLOAT  TYPE  CARBURETOR. 


than  gasoline  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel.  If  a  drain  cock 
is  provided  at  the  bottom 
of  the  carburetor  and  the 
fuel  tank  the  water  may  be 
readily  romoved.  It  is  far 
easier  to  keep  water  and 
other  foreign  matter  out  of 
the  gasoline  than  to  find  it 
when  it  interferes  with  the 
operation  of  the  engine. 
Chamois  skin  makes  a  splen- 


Toledo,  O.,  Nov.  20,  1916. 
Clover  seed,  prime  cash,  $10. 70-  Decein- 
lM?r,  $10.75;  January,  $10.85;  Fehruary, 
$10.92  V6.  Alsike,  prime  cash,  $10.70;  Jsnu 
ary,  $10.95;  March,  $11.20.  Timothy,  prime 
cash,  $2.55;  .January,  $2.55;  March,  $2.70. 


i«  is  all  right  as  to  the  preliminary  did  filter  for  gasoline  as  it  will  permit 

Ijtutmeats  for  starting,  begin  to  look  gasoline  to  pass  thru  but  wii  catch  wa- 

trooble  in  the  gasoline  line  and  car-  ter  and  other  foreign  matter.    The  skin 

trator.  The  engine  will  not  run  if  the  should   be    marked   so   that   it   can    be 

a  miiture  will  be  apparent,  usually  Caution.    —    An    engine    on    wooden 
» weak  puff  of  dense  black  smoke  skids,    leather    belted    to    another    ma- 
tte exhaust.  This  indicates,  of  course,  chine  is  very  likely  to  generate  static 
the  engine  is  receiving  too  much  electricity  which  will  readily  ignite  the 
Ii.    The   remedy   for  this  natur-  gasoline  fumes  which  are  given  off  from 
will  be  to  either  give  the  engine  the  flowing  gasoline  as  it  is  pored  into 
tir  or  lees  gasoline.    Open  the  air  the  tank.     This  danger  may  be  elimi- 
;e  valve   and   gradually   close   the  nated   if  a   metal    connection   is   made 
valve  until  the   mixture  is  cor-  between   the  metal  part  of  the  engine 

and  some  pipe  or  rod  that  is  permalient- 

the  engine  receives  such  an  ex-  ly  grounded,  each   as  a   gas   or   water 

of  fuel  that  the  mixture  will  not  pipe   or   an   iron    rod   driven    into   the 

ignite,  the   engine  ia  said   to  be  ground.     A  better  precaution  is  to  fill 

W.  This  condition  can   be   detect-  the  tank  before  the  engine  is  started. 

1>y  the  strong  odor  of   gasoline    at 


PLAY    TO    BE    GIVEN    DTJRINO 

FARMER'S   WEEK    AT 

STATE    COLLEGE 


»re  reported    in    . 

for    A    grade    and   $3    to    $3.50    for    ungraded 
stock.  , 

Seckel  pears  from  York  State  are  becoming 
more  scarce  and  sales  of  bushel  baskets  are 
being  made  around  $2.50  to  $3.  .Sheldon 
pears  are  finding  ready  sale  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 
hamper;  Bartletts  are  selling  at  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  hamper,  according  to  quality. 
Poultry 

Live  poultry  of  desirable  quality  continues 
in  light  supply  and  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trade.  Fancy  desirable  live 
fowl  sold  at  16  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Old 
roos'ters  are  going  out  »t  fair  demand  at  13 
to  14  cents  per  pound.  Spring  chickens  are 
in  better  demand  and  advanced  on  ah  average 
of  two  cents  per  pound  over  one  week  ago. 
Sales  are  at  16  to  18  cents  per  r>ound  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Whito  Leghorns  sold  at  15  to 
17  cents  and  met  with  a  good  demand. 


-Values    were    keeping   steady 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Nov.   20,    1916. 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  276  tons 
of  hay  and   two   cars  of  straw.     Tnere   was  a 
fair    inquiry    for    desirable    stock,    and    values 
were  well  maintained  under  light  offerings. 

New  Timothy  Hay. — No.  1  large  bales,  $18 
(a  18.50;   No.   1   small   bales,   $17.50((i:  18 ;   No. 
2,    $15.50(^16.50;    No.    3,    $12(fll3;    sample 
$10frt)ll.    New   clover-mixed   hay — Light   mix- 
while  calves  wVr7highe77riced" air  along    ed,    $16.50(?i;  17;   No.    1  do.,    $15@15.50;   No. 

2    do.     $13.50@14.oO. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $14;  No.  2  do., 

12 


TOBAOOO  MARKET 


in  every  grade,   current   arrivals  of  cattle   be 

ing  rather  liberal  and   principally  of  Virginia 

and  Ohio   brands.     Bulls  were  held  at  former 

rates;    the   choicest   cows   closed  a   trifle   firm 

er, 

the  line.  ,„<^«  -r 

Steers,    average   best    $9.5003)9.75 

Choice    I'il^X^Vk 

Good      8.25^8.50 


The  source  of  the  demand  which  has  taken 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Pennsylvsn  i 
crop  of  the  present  year  has  just  been  ma" 
festod  in  a  Oovernment  report  showing  - 
general  shortage  in  the  supjily  of  old  toha  ' 
when  compared  with  this  time  lust  year,  i" 
the  Pennsylvania  product  the  decrease  i« 
from  105,460,000  pounds  to  79,294,000  or 
26,166,000  pounds  less.  Of  the  Ohio  product 
but    59,913,000     is     held    as    compared    w'*' 


Medium     7.50 

Common      7.00 

Bulls     <>-'0 

Fat   cows    4.75 

Thin   cows    3.00 

Veal    Calves. —  ^.,,„ 

Exceptional    lots    $13.00@13.50 

Good   to   choice    12.00®  12. oO 

Medium      9.00®  10.00 

Common      8.00^    6.50 

.Southerns     6.00Cani.50 

Sheep   and   Lambs. — Lambs    showed    a   gen 


The    limited    supply   of   fancy   dressed    fowl  ^^^^   advance,    with    the   better   class   of   sheen 

was  absorbed   by   the   trade   at   prices  slightly  ),eing  stronger  priced.     The  market  was  well 

less   than   those  of   last  week.      The   most   de-  ^^^^  ^„j    closed    under    favorable    condi- 

sirable  weights  sold  at  21  Mi   cents  y>^x  iK)und,  ,j^j,^ 

which  is  one  cent  lower  than  quotations  of  one  gjjpep    pj{t.„    $   8.00 

week  ago  and  two  cents  lower  than  two  weeks  (^i,„ipp     7.25 

*go.      Fowl   weighing  4  V4    to   5   jwunds  apiece  q^^^      6.50 

•old  at  21   cents  per  pound;   4  pounds  apiece  Medium     6.50 


at  20H  cents;  3V4  pounds  apiece  at  19  to 
20  cents.  Fancy  Jersey  broiler  chickens  sold 
Bt  30  to  32  cents  per  pound.  Spring  ducks 
■old  at  22  to  24  cents  per  ponnd. 
Eggi 
There  i«  an  increasing  strong  demand  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs  and  higher  prices  prevail- 
ing for  all  desirable  stock.  Nearby  extra 
selected  eggs  sold  at  47  cents  per  doien ;  near- 
by firsts   at   43   cents   per  dozen;    nearby   cur- 


Common      ^-^^ ^^    _  „, 

Kwes.    heavv.    fat    &.1^%    7.25 

Lambs,    extra    12.00®  12.25 

Good    to   choice    11.00®11.50 

Medium     9.50®  10.00 

Common      8.50®    9  00 

Hogs — Under  a  wider  revision  as  to  sue 
and  values  shipments  were  well  absorbed. 
Western —  «   ,  ^a    ' 

Heavy,    gross    weight    $11.40 


$12.50®18;    No.    1   tangled   rye,    $11.50_       ,  . 

No.   2    do.,    $10®  10.50;    No.    1    wheat    straw,  74,329,000    at    the    corre8iH>nding    time    la«t 

$9@9.50;    No.    2    do.,    $8® 8.50;    No.    1    oat  year.      What    is    true    of    those    types    is    tjif 

straw,   $9@9.50;   No.   2   do.,   $8® 8.50.  same   in    practically    all   others — the    total  df 

Peed. — Offerings    were    light    and    the    mar-  crease  of  the  country  assuming  the  significant 

ket  ruled   firm,   with   demand  fair.  total    of    almost    175,000,000    jwunds.      Whil'' 

Car  lots,  including  sacks,  soft  winter  bran  some  sections  have  sold  but  little  of  th- 
in 100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton,  $33;  spring  bran,  year's  product,  it  can  be  said  that  ujton  ili^ 
100-lb   sacks,   per  ton,   $31.50@32.  whole    the    farmers    have    contracted    a    larger 

Wheat. — No.    2    red,    $1.78®  1.81;     No.    3  percentage    of    their    tobacco    than    in    ni:ni) 

red,    $1.78®  1.81;    rejected    A,    $1.74®  1.77;  years    at    this    early    date.      Thus    it    will    '" 

rejected    B,     $1.70®  1.73.  seen     that     there     is     alisolutely     no     logii" 

Corn. — No.    2    yellow,    $1.20®  1.21;    steam-  reason    for    any    but    good    prices    for    everf 

er    yellow,    $1.18®  1.19;    No.    3    yellow,    $1.15  unsold   pound  of  tobacco    in   the   countn'-  ^^»' 

(3  1.16;    No.   4    yellow,    $1.12®1.13.  this  reason,   growers  are   asking   i)rices  whif* 

Oats. — No.  2  white,   63®63%c;   No.   3  do.,  in  some  instances  are  not  accepted  by  buyef^ 

61®62c;      No.     4     do.,      60@61c;      standard  the    latter   of    course    cling    to    the    hope   th»' 

white.   C2(r7  63c;  sample  oats,   57® 58c.  for    some    reason    a    decline    will    come    U""' 

Flour.— Car    lots,    winter    clear,    $8®8  2.'>;  But    if    we    were    to    advise,    it    would    be  W 

straight,      $8.50®8.65;     jiatents,      $8.75ff()9;  buy    now,    as    thj>re    is    little    prospect    of  » 
grades,     $8®8.40.       Rye    flour,     $7.90@8.50 
6.00    per  barrel. 
5.00 


8.25 
7.50 
7.00 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  ORAIN  MARKET 


r«Dt  r«oaiptt  At  43  o«nti  j>«r  doMB,     Fuioy    Net   weight    14.25 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Nov.    20,    1916. 
Hay. — Receipts    of    hay    during    the    begin- 
ning   of    the    week    were    exceedingly    heavy, 
the    railroad    company    bringing    in    their    ac- 
cumulation   and    unloadinff    it   on    the    market    need    have    but    little    fear   of   over- product  *^ 
which    had    an   easier   feeling,    but    no   serious    as     the    increasing    consumption    makes 
break.      At    this    writing    billings    in    trsniit    next  to  impossible. — H.  E.  Tweed,  Noveic  '' 
%T*  Miing  tip.  20,  1016. 


lower  market.  Growers  are  already  turninf 
attention  to  the  growth  of  another  or*';'- 
and  ns  usual,  the  predictions  are  various  a^d 
varied.  Some  hold  that  the  advanced  prif* 
of  other  products  will  turn  attention  from  •*• 
bacco  and  thus  curtail,  or  at  least  keep  dowi 
the  acreage.  Others,  more  logically,  look  ■*' 
an  increased  acreage  on  account  of  the  K" 
erally    satisfactory    result    this   year.    Grower* 


^•xliaust  and  sometimes  by  the  drip 
oline  from  the  carburetor.    Flood- 
|Biay  be  temporarily  cansed  by  kecp- 

;  th«  air  inlet  pipe  throttled  or  eloa-  

long  at  starting,  in  an  effort  to  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  agricultural 
a  rich  mixture  for  the  first  ex-  school,  has  planned  this  year  to  produce 
'<"'•  This,  however,  would  not  be  a  play  during  the  Farmer's  Week,  en- 
n<^er©d  a  trouble  but  merely  a  fault  titled,  "Back  to  the  Farm".  The  pur- 
«  operator  in  restricting  the  air  pose  of  the  play,  which  is  a  simple,  lit- 
*W  long  a  time.  If  you  are  using  tie  reproduction  of  farm  life,  is  not 
*  type  carburetor,  flooding  may  only  to  provide  entertainment  but  also 
«  result  of  a  water  soaked  cork  to  show  the  me©  and  women  from  the 
or  a  leak  in  the  float  if  it  is  of  the  rural  districts  some  plan  of  amusement 
metal  type.  Either  defect  would  which  may  be  carried  out  in  their  own 
the  same  eflfect;  namely,  of  al-  communities  by  the  young  people.  Dean 
the  gasoline  to  rise  above  the  Watts,  in  pyommon  with  many  others, 
at  the  needle  valve,  thus  per-  feels  that  the  coumtry  people  have  fall- 
a  constant  flow  of  gasoline  re-  en  behind  in  the  gtiving  of  amateur 
of  the  demand.  To  remedy  plays  and  kindred  forms  of  amuse- 
nhle  the  cork  float  should  be  re-  mcnts.  If  the  giving  of  this  play  by 
thoroly  dried  and  reshellaccd.  the  college  students  will  help  to  re- 
">eta1  flnflt  should  be  taken  otit,  vivc  and  stimulate  this  form  of  enter- 
al and  soldered.  Fig.  1  shows  tainment  among  the  rural  population  it 
principle  of  the  float  tvpe  carbur-  will  have  served  a  mort  worthy  end. 
Any  foreign  tnattor  that  pre-  Certarin  it  is  that  when  our  young  peo- 
the  proper  sontin?  of  the  float  pie  on  the  farms  find  clean  amusement 
*ill  cause  flooflinir.  Tn  small  en-  and  plenty  of  healthy  fun  in  their  homo 
*«l«ipped  with  a  simple  mixing  commuities,  there  will  be  no  "back  to 
"an^l  where  the  fuel  is  stored  in  a  the  farm"  movement;  for  they  will  not 
'^XAted   bflo^    lAfl    le^e^l   of  the  have  left  it 


Only  Skunks  and  Muskrats! 

—but  they  brought  $368  to 
Farmer  Jones   and   his   Son 

He  has  a  forty  acre  farm  and  last  Fall  and  Win- 
ter his  son  set  a  dozen  Victor  traps  every  evening 
in  likely  spots. 

The  Victors  grabbed  the  little  pests  by  the  leg 
andyheld  them  tight — and  then  was  the 
tim6  they  started  to  pay  Farmer  Jones 
rent  for  having  lived  on  his  farm. 

Your  farm  abounds  in  t; a/ ua&Ze  /ur. 

Catch  it  and  cash 
in  this  Fall  with 
Victors.  It*s  a  spare- 
time  job  anyway. 

Start  with  a  half 
dozen  Victors.  (You 
can  get  them  from 
any  hardware  dealer.) 
They  will  pay  for 
themselves  —  and  a 
profit  besides  in  your 
first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

Ondda,  N.Y. 


i 
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the'TALE'ofAPIG 

^^.s*    WRITE   FOR   IT 


711      ^'' ' 

//      aome    n 
\ll       il'a     hia 


■■■ppy.  Utile  alory  haa 

money-makioi  poiolera  s 

lighiy     iaterealing,     free. 

Get  it.     Alao  receive    parlieu- 

lara  about  the  widely  known 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iron  Hoi  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  (armert  are 

Booatintf  Profits  and  Elimi* 
Datiatf   Disease    by    feeding 
their    alock    cooked     feed.       A 
cooker  has  •  hundrod  usa s  no  the  farm.     Write  us. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  621  Tecams«b,  Micbi^aa 


We  Make  Your  Coat 

From  The  Grten  Hide 

Complete — Includlngr  tanninK,  and 
manufacturing — send  us  your  cattle, 
horse,  bear,  wolf  or  other  skins. 

Be  prepared  for  cold  weather — by 
havingf  us  make  up  your  own  special 


Men's  or  Ladies' 
Coats,  Furs,  Robes 

Take  advantage  of  our  36  years  of 
fur  experience  and  of  our  Reasonable 
Prices.  Write  now  lor  Price  List  of 
•  iistnni  tanning. 

FDPIT   Complete    Catalogue    of 
■  ■»tt  Coau,  Robea,  Fur». 

We  guarantee  'satisfaction  or  your 
money  t>ack — Write  today. 

Reading  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

II*    Kdit  street.   Reading,  Mich. 


Ho!  Ho!  It  Snows! 

Cries  the  schoolboy;  but  what  if  it  does?  If  he 
does  not  have  a  dandy  sled  waiting  to  show  its 
speed  as.  soon  as  the  hillside  out  back  of  the  barn 
is  nicely  covered  with  snow  he  cannot  get  real  boy 
fun  out  of  it  like  the  other  fellows  who  have  sleds. 
To  supply  our   boyfriends   we  purchased  a  lot  of 

FIRE  FLY  COASTERS,   Light.  Fart  «nd  strong 


They  have  uprinft  ateet  runners,  x  shaped  making  them  very  strong  verti- 
cally but  flexible  aidewise.  This  enables  one  to  guide  the  coaster  by  the 
ateerlnit  bar,  curving  the  runners  to  rlttht  or  left  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  steerlnft  Is  thus  made  easy  and  Is  a  ftreat  charm  to  the  coaster. 

Dimensions :  32  inches  long,  6  inches  high,  1 1  inches  wide ;  weight  only  7  lbs. 

Send  us  4  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
for  1  year  at  50c  each  and  we  will  send  you  one 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 

Now  boys,  get  busy  at  once  and  get  a  good  sled 
before  you  miss  any  sleigh  rides  with  your  school 
plates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,    261-63  S.  3rd  St.,    Philadelphia 


OK 


20—404 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


November 


o.  <. 
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HESS 

FERTILIZERS 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 


VeteriQarp 

Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  Is  free  to  our  sub- 
Hcrlb^FB  Kach  oommunlcatloi.  should  state  htat-ory 
and  symPionS  of  the  case  In  full;  also  the  uun.e 
tSdaddr.««oIwr1u-r.  lulllals  only  will  be  pub- 
lished Wecftnnot  make  reply  by  mall.  T"» '« 
one  oftho  mo.t  vahuible  columns  of  the  P^^^^^^^^^ 
we  Invito  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  <  l^'*  '■  f'l,\[iL'P 
this  column,  when  properly  I'"*"!^^*  ""'i,';!???', 
fled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
sympoelums  a  farmer-«tockman  can  obtain^ 


~ 


SmJ  for  Crop  Pkotogn^h  Book  D. 
Dealer*  aaA  AtenU  Wantea 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  he 

4th  &  Chestnat  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

•  UIIIDIAIIV  or  THl  «I4«»I0AM  AaKI.  CHIM.  CO 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
orMuscles.  Stopsthelamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.     »2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
^-^mm     scribe  your  case  for  special  mstruc- 
lioM  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ARSnRRINE  JR..  the  antiseptic  hnimenttor 
S?S"d,red'u«s"  Strained,  Torn  Li^- 
^^tm    SwolJen   Glands     Veins    or    Musdeo: 
l?«l8CuU^sS?es;  Ulcers.    AlUys  pain.    Pric. 

2"  .  bonT.\  Llrr.  or  delivered.     Book  ■•fvidpce"  <r^^ 

W.  F.  YOUHG,  P.D.F.,  IM  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


r  Generate  Your 
Own  Electricity, 


The 
^         fmaUett 
•tream.with  a 
few  feet  fall,  has 
power  to  pump  water 
for  the  house  and  barn. 

Fill  Steel  Water  Wheel 

nakM  Electricity  for  llglita. 
ran*  the  icparator.  feed  cut- 
ter, pumpf.  No  contfor  oper- 
stloii :  little  attention  needed. 
Write  for  this  free 
book— It  telli  bow  to 
meuure  the   power  of 

Jour  BtreAm. 
lakert  of    aU   kinds  of 
water  wlieele. 


SABO 

Sure  Catch  Trap 
tor  sku  nk.  coon, opoa- 
■um,  fo«,  aroundhog. 
rabbit,  etc.  ^„  .  „  . 
THE  8ABOTRAPto 
tlM  best  trap  In  the  world  -r.^  •_ 

eSher  for  amateur  or  professlonal'trappers     Thta 
?"  _  ,.'2Li™^  *«  h«  nioAMt  In  the  animal's  burrow ; 


ISTta'dUS^i^itii;  pil^^liTtheaiumal-.  burrow 
Hiwi^ no  bait  and  Is  positively  sure  catch  flrs^ 
trtpfcorout;  no  chance  for  eBcape^  "5  l^^i'^.'j',™ 


OTM  Uie  Sdy:  no  danger  to  hunters,  dog  or  cattle 
'      y^  yourhardware  dealer  for  one     If  he  has  not 
KOt  them  write  ua  for  free  booklet  which  explains 
the  8A BO  SURE  CATCH  TRAP.  .      ^ 

SaboTrapMfginCo.,  8128  W.  25th,  CUveUnd. 


Ins 


mrr  book  of  govt  jobs 

M  K  H  H   Telle  how  American  CHIzeDi  18  or  over  Cknqusl- 
I    llljlj  ify  fiT  U.  S.    poiiUone    parlos   S'f"  *°  •'■*' 
*  *•■■■■  monthly  to  begin  urUh.  Cnllinited  posaibllitiea 
fur  advancenient    Ka«y  work.  Short  hnure.  t>ur« 
varatiune  with  full  pay.  Noetrikej. 
Lifetime  ptnitione.     Ordinary     — 
education  aufflcicnt. 
WRITE!     Dxn't    be   conUnt 
with   |>oiir- paying,    oncertain 
job  when  Uncle  Sam  ofTere  yoa 
•teady.    well  paying  position  in 
Railway  Mail  Service,  Poet  Office. 
Cuitnm  HouieoratPanamaCanal 
Let  former  U.S  Civil  Service  S<»py- 
Eiaminer  prepare  Tou    for  examination.      Write  for  beautiful 
SooV_Fr«    PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL, 
U\\  New*  BuildiDf,        •         •         •         Kochaiter.  New  York 


WORMS 


Worms— Indigestion. — My   horses  ap- 
pear to  be  troubled  with  worms  and  are 
not  thriving.    I  would  like  to  know  the 
beat  remedy  for  (this  ailment.    P.  B.  W., 
Big  Flats,  N.  Y.— Mix  together  one  part 
powdered  suLphate  iron,  one  part  ground 
nux    vomiea,    one    part    salt,    one    part 
ground   quassia  and  four  parts  ground 
gentian.    Give  each  ihorse/i  tablespoon- 
ful  a*  a  dose  in  soft  feed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.     The  food  supply  should 
be  liberal  to  wormy  animals,  until  they 
commence  .to   thrive  and   lay   on   flesh. 
The  best   known  worm  remedy  is  aan- 
tonine,  but ''since  the   war  the   price  is 
exceedingly  high;   therefore  it  is  econ- 
omy to  use  substitutes. 

Chronic  Indigestion. — I  have  a  horse, 
twelv«   years  old.     About  two   months 
ago  he  began  to  lose  flesh   and  spirit, 
becoming   more  dull  and  sluggish.     He 
also    got    hide-bound.      I    gave    him    a 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  his  hide 
loosened  up  again,  but  he  does  not  put 
on  flesh  and  regain  his  spirit.    So  far  as 
I  can  tell  he  is  gradually  losing  flesh. 
He  has  a  good  appetite  and  his  teeth 
are   in  good  shape.     I   feed   com   and 
oats.    Please  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
him.  R.  S.,  Berwick,  Pa.— Mix  together 
equal    parts    tincture    gentian    (comp.) 
tincture  cinohona  (comp.)  and  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic   and   give   him   two 
tablespoonfuls  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three 
times  a  day.    He  should  be  well  groom- 
ed and  well  fed.     The  stable  should  be 
kept  clean  and  well  supplied  with  fresh 

air. 

Cow-pox.— About    ten   days   ago    one 
oif  our  cows  showed  symptoms  of  what 
we  think  is  cow-pox.     The  teats  alone 
seem  to  be  affected,  same  ihaving  sores 
on  them  from  which  their  oozes  yellow 
matter.     The  sores  are  oblong  in  shape 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.     We  are 
unable  to  tell  how  the  cows   got  this 
trouble.     They  eat  heartUy,  but  suffer 
some  pain.    Soon  after  the  one  cow  was 
affected,  others  began  to  show  simuar 
symptoms,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  sick. 
Could  the  disease  have  been  spread  by 
the  milker?    We  are  not  using  the  milk 
but  are  feeding  it  to  our  hogs.  W.  F. 
M.,   Muncy,   Pa.— Doubtless   your   cows 
suffer  from  cow  pox,  which  is  another 
contagious  inflammation  of   the   udder, 
but  is  seldom  spread  readily  from  ani- 
mal to  animal  except  by  the  hands  of  the 
milker.    It  may  also  appear  in  the  cow 
by   infection    from    a   person    who   has 
been  successfully  vaccinated.     Perhaps 
we   have   a  right   to  believe   that   cow 
pox  is  only  a  form  of  the  small  pox  of 
man  modified  by  passing  thru  the  sys- 
tem   of    cow    or    horse.      However,    we 
must    believe   that    small    pox    remains 
small     pox     and      cow  pox     remams 
cowpox.      The    disease    in    the    cow   is 
ushered  in  by  a  slight  fever,  but  may 
not    be    noticeable;    however    the   teats 
are  usually  tender   and  somewhat   red- 
der and  hotter  than   when  normal.     A 
straw-colored    fluid    usually    oozes    out 
of  sores,  but  latter  on  pus  followed  by 
the    formation    of    a    brownish    yellow 
scab  which,  when  it  drops  off,  leaves  a 
pit.     Dissolve   i   ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water  and  apply  to 
sores,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  soon 
as    .the    sores    heal    and    inflammation 
subsides,  you  can  safely  use  the  milk. 
Pigs  Cough.— I  have  45  hogs  ranging 
in  size  from  suckling  pigs  to  fat  hogs. 
For  the  past  tliree  years  my  hogs  have 
hepn  troubled  with  a  cough  which  seems 
to  affect  the  fat  pigs  most.     Their  hair 
is  dry  and  harsh  and   it   seenis   to  me 
that  they  cough  so  much  that  it  almost 
tears  them  to  pieces.     During  the  past 
few  years  none  of  them  have  died,  but 
thpy  do  not   thrive.     I  have  a  sick  on- 
at    present    which    stands    quietly,    but 
'.nuts  badlv   and  I   am   inclined  to  ^be 
iieve  that  he  will  die.  W.  H.  O.,  Taney- 
town,   Md.    —    Mix    together    one    part 
powdered  sulphate  iron,  two  parts  cook- 
ing   soda,    two    parts    ginger    and    five 
rnrts   ground    gentian.      Give    each    pif: 
that    weighs   100   lbs.   a   teaspoonful  at 
a  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day.     I  would 
suggest  that  you  clean  and  thoroly  dis- 
infect   your   'hog    pen    and    yard.      The 
pigs  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  clean, 
drv    place,    free    from    dust    and    cold 
v'TM^.T^rc  "t'eT.riTwVe      drkfts.     They  should   be    well   fed   and 
c.'.B''s'iS?thi^"NVw^i;N.j.lgiven  good  care. 
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EMERSON    DEAD  SHOT 
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THERE  are  many  trusty  old  shotgiins  in  this 
country  that  once  were  cleaned  and  oiled  and 
used  with  great  frequency.    Today  they  lie  idle, 
rusty,  almost  forgotten.  Yours  may  be  one  of  them. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this?    Does  the  lure  of  the 
fields  and  woods  no  longer  hold  attractions?     Have 
we  lost  pur  love  for  good  sport?  | 

No— these  things  are  not  responsible  for  the  rusty 
gun.  TAf  absence  of  game  is  the  cause.  And  the  cause 
must  be  done    away    with    before    the  gun  is  used 

aeain  as  it  once  was.  .  ,•        t 

The  cure  lirs  in  game  farming-m  the  oreeding  of  gam. 
birds  to  replace  those  we  have  lost.      .      ,      ,  ,      , . 

Already,  in  many  places,  good  shooting  has  been  restored  by 
pamc  farming.  The  same  tTiing  can  be  done  where  you  live. 
You  can  take  part   in  it  if  you  will.  , 

A  eame  farm  is  easy  to  establish  and  maintain.  Alsothereu 
money  in  it  as  well  as  pleasure.  The  prevailing  scarcity  of 
^ZJZ  resulted  in  h^h  prices  bcin^  paid  for  game  bird, 
and  their  eggs.  The  demand  from  city  markets  is  alwayi 
greater  than  the  supply. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  you  can  run  a  game  farm  and 
make  it  pay,  or  how  you  can  induce  others  to  raise  game  for 
you  to  shoot.  Write  today  for  our  64  page  booklet,  Game 
Farmingfor  Profit  and  Pleasure".  It  is  sentfree  on  request  You 
will  find  it  interesting  reading.    Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

When  Your  Gun  is  in  Use  Again 

When  you  begin  using  your  gun  again  remember  to  load  it 
with  powder  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  accuracy  at  all 
times.^  Ask  your  dealer  for  shells  loaded  with  Hercule, 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder^either  Infallible  or  E-  C.  . 
Both  can  be  obtained  in  all  standard  makes  of  shells.  They 
are  of  high  and  uniform  quality -give  light  recoil,  high 
velocity,  even  patterns. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  225 

MEM^pVLBS  POWDER  CCR 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

M.nuf«tt.reni  of  Explosive,;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  SmokelrM  Shoteun  Powdrr., 
iTI^d  R.  Oranp:  Extra  Black  Sportnc  Powder,  Dynamue  I.,r  farming. 
„„„ -.....■.«...M..«.MMmHmMiitmiiiilnitt<iM iHi.miiiniinmHiMMMBtwi.iw 

Game  Breeding  Departraont.  Room  225 
Hercules  Powder  Company. 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

,-_o-,_^     _..         ,         Gentlemen:  -Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  FMmlnt  for  Proit 
"JS^?*  •   A\l       /        and  Pleaiure".     I  am  inlcrented  in  game  breeding  from  the  »ttii<l- 

yy     .  point  of — •- * 

Addren. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  cauoed  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  offers  great 
profitstothe  fanner.  Canada  s invitation 
«  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wantssettlerstomakemoney  andhappy. 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
^^^^_^    helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  DunnK  many 
vP?rs  Canadian  wheat  fieldshave  averaRed  20  bushels  to 

rhe"^rl-many^.elds  as  ^^^^^^J^ft^AV^^ 
AVnnrlcrful  croos  also   of   Oatt,  Barley   ana    ri»».. 

MlxedlarMlBg  as  profitable  an  industry  as  gram  ra.s- 

inoT The  excdlent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 

migraUon.  OtUwa,  Canada,  or  .„.        .  „ 

F   A   HARRISON,  210  North  Third  Street 

■  Ilarriabura.    Pa.~  Cawdimn  Gov't  Agt. 
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CUTTING  AND  CURING  THE  PORK 


Farm  cured  meats  are  juatly  wming  into  their 

own  as  we  karn  modern  methods  of  preserving  and 

.nning  our   home   grown   meats.     The  day  is  well 

j,a,t  when  salt  pork  i^  served  the  year  round,  altno 
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ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON 


V^^^ 


NO 


^^^'jS^' A8»»  t-OOR  DEALER       THE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  lOO 
=^UIII»MMIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllll"l'""""'""'""'"'j!!!!l 


Please  mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  adv« 


t  is  still  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  menus  arranged 
by  the  ekillful  cook.  The  farmer 'b  table  is  today 
wril  provided  with  as  satisfying  a  variety  of  meats 
a,  is  the  table  of  the  man  of  corresponding  means 

n  the  city;  at  least  this  is  m  in  thoee  flections  of 

he  country  that  have  i>een  reached  by  the  var:ous 
househoM  missionaries,  among  which  are  the  prac 
tjefil  and  valuable  farm  papers,  the 
state  and  national  farmers'  bulletins, 
the  state  agricultural  college  exten- 
sioa  schooLs,  the  farm  bureau  and 
home  demonstration  agents.  In  my 
section  of  the  country  modern  meth- 
ods of  canning  meats  and  vegetables 

are  fast  coming  iato  general  use,  even 

the  use  of  «team  pressure  canners,  al- 

tho  many   more   understand  and    use 

th«   long   process    method   at   boiling 

temperature. 

The   attractive   variety  of   meats 

that  can  now  be  secured  for  use  the 

year   round   in   country   homes,    inde- 
-  .        1    ._  j:-4.«n4  m»»Mt  inar- 

kets,  is  leas  expensive  on  the  whole, 
even  including  the  expense  of  a  mod- 
ern canner,  than  would  be   the  «amo 
meat,    if    bought    at    retail    in    th.    near-by    shop 
Pickled  and  smoked  meats  fill  certain  food  needs 
of  the    family.      By    frying    these    meats    and    the 
sausage,  and  paoking  them  in  5-lb.  butter  jars  for 
convenient  future  use,  we  get  a  supply  to  .help  out 
for  varietv  the  year  round.     Before  «P""g  ^««"^^^^^^ 
I  slice  up'all  hams  and  shoulders  that  can  be  spared 
for  this  use,  just   as  I   would   for   ordinary   frying. 
These  are  fried  very  lightly,  just  enough 
to  cook    the    m^t    thru;    the    slices  are 
packed  very  closely  in  small  jars,  or  in 
quart  glass  cans,  with  a  layer  of  melted 
lard  or  ham  fat  completely  covering  the 
top.    They  are  set  away  in  a  cool  room, 
to  be  used  as  needed.     Sausage  is  pre- 
served in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  is 
of  finer  flavor  if  fried  and  packed  very 
soon  after  making. 

Ham,    Shoulder    and    Bacon    Cure.— I 
use    the    standard    recipe    for    pickling 
hams,  shoulders  and  bacon:    8  lbs.  salt, 
2  lbs.  brown  »ugar  and  2  oz.  of  saltpeter 
for  each    100   lbs.    of   meat.     Some    put 
this  on   dry,  giving  two  or  three  thoro 
rubbings    with    the    dry    mixture.      But 
we  find  that  unless  the  pieces  arc  very 
small  and  are  to  be  used  up  immediately, 
we  mutfh   prefer  to  make   the  materials 
into  a  brine  by  adding  about  4  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  or  enough  to  cover  100 
Ibe.  of  meat,  with  other  quantities  in  pro- 
portion.    We  leave  the  bacon  strips  in 
thia  pickle  for  three  weeks.    But  if  the 
hams  and   shoulders  are  quite  large   we 
leave  them  four  t^  seven  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  size,  keeping  the  meat  constantly 
under  the  brine  by  the  oise  of  weights. 
Smoking  the  Meat.— The  meats  are 
hung  \rp  to  drip  when  sufficiently  pickled. 
Then  they  are  given  eight  to  ten  good 
smudges,  allowing  the  mea*  to  coKil  thoro- 
ly after  each   smudge.     The  number  of 


«mudi.es  varies  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  smoke-  The  next  day  after  killing,  the  head  ^«;e°>oved, 

h^^e  and  tr«fze  of  each  «mudge.     The  only  rule  the  pig  is  cut  in  two  down  the  center  of  the  back^ 

^rriung  the  lount  is  the  eolof  taken  on  by  the  the  hams  and  shoulders  are  cut  out  ^d  t"-med  to 

^eats       We    u^    cobs   lor   the   emudge.      Smoking  tHe  desired  shape,  and  the  side  -d  belly  s  rips  are 

Z:l  be  continued  nntil  a  rich  brown  color  is  secur-  cut  into  convenient  ^^.^^^^f  ;^f,t   ^'he^Hmmings 

ed  all  over  each  piece.    We  use  a  tight  fly  and  ver-  these  are  placed  at  once  in  the  pickle.    The  tnmmings 

min  Lof  «tone  «moke-hoase,  which  keeps  the  meat  from  these,  with  a  nice  pieee  from  each  jowl,  are 

fn^perf^t  c:ndmon  until'  spring  waJm  weather,  excellent  to  mix  in  with  other  -^3  for  can„..g    or 

Never   store   smoked   ™eaU   in    a   damp  plax^e,    for  they   may   be   used  for  sausage.     We   next   cut  out 

fhey  win  Told      Freezing  won't  hurt  them;  in  fact,  the  thick   fat  side  pieces  for  -It  pork^    These  a  e 

If    well    pickled    thru,    the    salt    prevents    freezing,  packed  in  a  stronger  brine,  made  by  adding  to  boil- 

^  iag  water  all  the  pure  rock  salt  it  will 


GOOD  WEATHER  FOR  BUTCHERING. 


dissolve.      Boil    up   thoroly,   and   si^im 
off  any  foam  that  may  rise  to  the  to^i. 
The    Packing    Crock. — IJr" '^    K* 
any  pork  remain  over  in  thVr  r.     Irv 
all  is  not  used  up  by  butcherW^,'  time,  \ 
I  sell  it  to  the  grocer,  who  iJ^lways    \^ 
glad  to  get  it,  and  to  pay  a  good,  price 
for    it.      The    jar    is    thoroly    washed 
and  scalded,  and   an   incih   or  two  of 
dry  salt  is  placed  iu  the  bottom.     A 
1'2-gaUon    jar    will    hold   all    the    salt 
pork   from   one   or  even  two  hogs,  if 
they   are    not  extra   large,  and   costs 
about  7."i  cents  at  the  pottery.     After 
one    learns    to    can    meat,    there    will 

•  .   >-•  4       .I'll  r*       *»r\      ^rtf^  ««  f%  k       caM  I  ^       v>  /-«  wir       ^  ^y      v^-\-\  ^      f\  fs^m»  ^ 

as  all  of  the  cuts  with  much  lean  in 
are    far    better    cana-ed;     lean     meat 


Cutting  up  the  Careaas.-Prorhptness  in  attend-    hardens    in    heavy    brine   and    soon   deteriorates 
ing  to  all  tJie  processes  of  curing  eounts  -largely  in  Side    Pork    Secret.-I   have  learned  a  secret   in 

the  final  results.  Meats  should  be  either  pickled  or  making  salt  pork  keep  its  first  fine  flavor  to  the 
canned  immediately  after  .thoroly  cooling  off  the  very  last  of  its  use,  and  that  is  to  pour  the  brine 
animal  heat  We  usually  let  the  whole  carcass  hang  onto  it  while  hot.  Most  recipes  give  directions  for 
over  night  to  cool.  We  do -not  butcher  until  settled  its  cooling  before  use,  and  I  feared  -to  try  the  hot 
cold  weather  comes^o  insure  cool  temperatures  thru-  brine  the  first  time,  as  I  thought  it  would  start  the 
out   the    various   cutting    and    curing    processes.  grease,  and   I  don't  know   what   other  objections   I 

imagined.  But  now  I  would  use  it  no 
other  way.  The  hot  brine  penetrates  the 
l>ork  more  quickly,  consequently  deter- 
ioration of  flavor  or  taint  is  not  so  apt 
to  occur.  Strange  to  say,  no  more  scum 
or  grease  rises  to  the  top  than  when  cold 
brine  is  aised.  Another  very  important 
detail  is  to  see  that  the  brine  covers  the 
pork  an  inch  or  more,  and  that  a  weight 
of  some  sort,  a  big  plate  or  jar  cover, 
or  clean  stone,  is  used  to  hold  the  pork 
down  at  all  times.  A  rusty  or  tainted 
flavor  soon  permeates  the  whole  if  any 
pieces  stick  up  above  (the  brine.  Hearts, 
tongues  and  livers  are  used  up  fresh;  the 
first  two  may  be  used  to  make  delicious 
mincemeat. 

Favorite  .€tausage.  —  My  favorite 
sausage  recipe  is:  For  10  lbs.  of  finely 
ground  meat,  about  equal  parts  fat  and 
lean,  use  .3  oz,  salt,  1  oz.  each  of  black 
]>epper,  summer  savory  and  sage,  finely 
pthlverized,  and  }  teaspoonful  of  ginger. 
Mix  very  thoroly  into  the  meat,  and 
pack  in  basins  or  bread  tins,  covering 
thoroly  with  melted  lard.  T  think  it 
an  unnecessary  bother  to  use  the  casinifs, 
as  the  meat  slices  nicely  this  way,  es- 
pecially from  the  bread  tins. 
Can  Some  Meat 
Fine  fresh  meats  are  a  luxury. 
Thanks  to  my  steam  pressure  cannfr, 
they  are  had  in  our  family  at  all  times 

..^.^.^  n.i7i/i/-i?  (Continued  on  page  14.) 

MR.  ROUSHS  HOG  SCALDING  DEVICE. 
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ut  Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Glimpses  of  Pennsylvania  Agriculture 

On  the  Lincoln  Highway 


's   way 
stretch    of 


It  was  the  time  of  full-blown  roses  and  ripe 
cherries  when  my  work  led  me  over  that  part  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  between  Greensbiirg  and 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  I  doubt  if  in  alj^  the  ioag 
across  the  coutiuent,  there  is  aKother 
like  length  that  equals  in  yenuii^  beauty  -the  section 
that  runs  thru  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills  of 
south-central  Pennsylvania.  There  are  ni.ii;^'  loftier 
monntatins  and  greater  valleys  elsewhere  byt  great- 
ness alone  does  not  conaAitute  beauty  or  grandeur. 
To  me,  beauty  is  a  complete  and  harmonious  some- 
thing that  appeals  thru  the  senses  to 
the  soul  and  calls  all  that  is  best  in 
my  being  to  conscioueness  and  bids 
me  rejoice  and  be  at  peac«. 

Cherries  and  roses  there  were  in 
abundance.  The  soft  air  delicately 
fragrant  with  blossoms  and  growing 
nature  or  with  the  clean  delightful 
fragiranc>e  of  the  newly  mown  grass. 
The  alternating  spaces  of  sunshine 
and  shade;  the  rippling  murmur  of 
crystal  streams;  the  great  rocks,  all 
help  to  make  it   enjoyable. 

Notwithstanding    the    failure    of 
our   voters  to   approve   of   the    fifty- 
million-dollar    bond    issue,    the    great 
highway    across    our    commonwealth 
has  been  built  and  is  in  most  part  a 
splendid  roadway.     The  State   High- 
way Department  has  not  taken  over 
'tliese  pprts  of  the  great  road  thru  the 
towns  ^d   boroughs  along  the   way. 
All  th/e  towns  have  displayed  very  conspicuously 
signs  rfading  "Speed  Limit  15  Miles  Per  Hour",  yet 
the  road  thru  many  of  these  places  is  so  rought  that 
a  sp6ed  of  five  mile«  per  hour  endangers  both   the 
machine  and  its  occupants.     To  a  man  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  hidicrous,  the  number  and  promi- 
nence  of  these   signs  can   only   provoke  a  smile   t« 
divert  attention  from  the  bumps  and  jolts. 

Westmoreland  Conuty  is  a  land  of  wheat  and 
ftfvrn  and  grass.  Here  manufacturing  and  mining  are 
much  in  evidence,  to  the  detriment  of  farming.  When 
we  enter  Somerset  County  the  land  is  steep-  and  the, 
fiarms  are  hilly,  yet  here  are  splendid  farm  .homes 
and    great    red    barns.      Buildings    in    some    of   this 

hill    country    are    much    better  

than    are    seen    on    the    fertile, 
high-priced   land  of  the   valley 
of   the    Mississippi.    Fields  are 
well  kept  and  everything  indi- 
cates thrift  and  prosperity.  The 
very  thrift  of  the  people  as  in- 
•ddcated    by    appearance,    even 
under    apparently    unfavorable 
natural  conditions  is  character- 
istic.    A  well-kept  farm  in  the 
hill     country     has    a    peculiar 
charm  and  an  individuality  not 
ff<vund    in    the    level    Country. 
Farming  among  the  hills  seems 
likewise   to   put    a  fiber   and   a 
«liiaraeter    inbo    folks    that    is 
often  lacking  elsewhere. 

There  is  always  real  pleas- 
ure in  going  over  such  a  route 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  all 
new.  You  cennot  anticipate 
■what  is  ahead.  The  motor 
labors  up  the  long  grade  and 
euddenly  near  the  top  the  road 
turns    sharply    around    a    bluff 


By  J.  T.  CAMPBELL 

hiUs  with  a  feeling  that  I  would  linger  longer  in  the 
beautiful  land.  It  seem.i  strange  that  humanity, 
endowed  as  it  is  with  so  many  avenues  for  enjoy- 
ment, is  BO  satislit'd  witli  one — the  sensation  of 
speed.  The  .beauties  of  nature,  the  perfume  ot 
flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  interest  in  the  aetivitios 
of  fellow  .man— -all  are  sacrificed  when   we  are  bout 


green  manure  crojvs,  beoause  it  oan  be  planted  with 
J!  small  grain  crop  in  the  spring  and  yield  a  large 
amount  of  vegetation  iby  the  nuddle  or  end  oi 
August,  or  a  still  larger  amount  by  far  if  left  until 
the  following  spring  to  be  plowed  under  for  com 
or  potatoes.  During  the  time,  between  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  small  grain  crop  and  the  jtreparation  of  the 
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only  on  i-xperiencing  the  physical  feeling  of  rushing    eeed  bed  for  the  next  crop,  the  green  manure  crop  is 
thru  the  air.  ^^^^  acting  as  a  cover  crop,  preventing  loss  of  avail- 

In   the  descent  of  one   of  the   long  grades    my    able    plant    food    and    protecting    the    ground    from 
brakes  gave  out  and  I  was  compelled  to  stop  in  the    being  washed  by  the  rains,  or  being  over  run  with 

weeds.    At  the  Illinois  Station  where 
corn  was  grown  after  corn,   the  av- 
erage yield  for  a  series  of  years  had 
■been  35.7  bushels  per  acre,     In  a  ro 
tation,    the   first    crop   after    the   red 
clover   yielded    55.1    bushels    and  the 
record  crop  the  following  year  yield 
«d  48. .S  bushels.    Red  clover  one  year 
and    corn   ivfo    years   is  one    of  the 
common  rotations  in  that  state.     At 
the    central    experiment    farm    at   Ot 
•tawa,  Canada,  where  red  clover  is  not 
.so    well    adopted    as  .in    the    middle 
states,  the  following  experiment  was 
carried   on  to  test  the   value   of  this 
crop    for   green   manure.     Four   plots 
were    planted    to    spring    grain    with 
red  clover  and  four  without  red  clov- 
■er.     After   the   grain  crop    had   been 
'harvested  in  the  summer  the  red  clov- 
er was  allowed  to  grow  until  October 
when  it  was  plowed  under.    The  other 
four  plots  were  plowed  at  the  same  time.     The  fol- 
lowing spring  all  plots  were  seeded  to  oats.     Plots 
with  clover  yielded  an  average  of  49.9  bushels  per 
acre,  as  against   38.8  bushels  for  tho  plots  without 
clover.     The   increase  yields  were   from   7.2   bushels 
to  19.4  bushels  'higher.    With'Out  fertilizers,  the  same 


BEAUTIFUL  FARM  SECTION  NEAR  GETTYSBURG,  ON  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY. 

village  at  the  base  for  rei>airs.     It  was  one  of  those 

hot  sultry  evenings  at  the   beginning  of  July.     In 

the  twilight  of  that  evening  I  strolled  out  of  the 

village   to   a   little    rise   of    ground   near    the    clear 

creeks   tha-t   comes   down  from   the    hills.      There   I 

witnessed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  scenes  I  have  „ 

ever  experienced  and  I  felt  what  I  believe  Whittier  plots  were  seeded  the  following  year  to  barley.  The 

did  when  he  wrote:  plots   that    had   grown    clover   yielded    37.6   bushels 

"O'er  me  like  a  regal  tent,  P^r  a"e,  and  the  other  plots  yielded  only  29  bushels. 

Cloudy-ribbed  the  sunset  bent,  This  shows  that  the  effects  of  the  green  manure  last- 

Purple   curtained,    fringed   witn  goia  ^^  ■'"'  "~'^  -"•*"  ""^  •'"♦•'  *"-  — ' T^  "^. 

Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold;  ^7  the  results  would  show  even  longer  than  this,  tho 

While  for  music   came  the  play  «»t  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

Of  the  pied  froga'  orchestra;  Crimson  Clov^'r.— This  is  not  as  good  a  crop  for 

green  manure  as  red  clover,  be- 


..^r^^- 


A  STRETCH  OF  BEAUTIFUL  HILL  COUNTRY  IN  SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

and  a  wondrous  valley  spreads  out  before  your  eyes 


A  sparkling  stream  flows  thru  its  center;  the  slop 
ing  sides  are  dotted  with  little  fields  and  splendid 
orchards,  while  the  summits  are  covered  with  forests. 
Then  we  coast  down,  down,  down  the  long  winding 
grade  on  the  other  side,  where  at  short  initervals 
springs  of  crystal  water  flow  out  from  the  rocks, 
over  grown  with  moss  and  ferns,  inviting  you  to 
linger  and  enjoy  the  repose  and  beauty  that  is  there. 
The  automobile  traffic  on  this  highway  is  im 
mense 


\ 


And    to    ligiit    the    noisy    choir 
Lit  the  fly   his  lamp  of   fire; — 
I   was  monarch:    pomp    and   joy 
Waited  <m   the    barefoot   boy." 


Green  Manure  Crops-JI 


We  shall  consider  only  a  few  of  the  besrt  crops 

automobile  traffic   on    this    highway  is   im-    for  green  manures,  believing  that  a  thoro  knowledge  ,-aj«-uivi.i.,    i.cv/«^.^    .^..-    v„.. ~.    „ 

Most    of  those   who   pass   over    this   lovely    of  the  few  will  be  better  than  a  little  knowledge  of  practically  insures  an  abundant   production  of  bae 

_    _.._v.- -*   i.:»v    -^„-j    „o„,„;„„i„   i„      „„».,,        Ao    ■r^«.,r;m1alv    TMiintP.l    ftiit.    irrfiPH    manure  teria   forminflr   nod-ules.     The  results  on   the  succeed 


cause  it  is  not  as  hardy  a  plant 
and    does    not    yield    as    much 
green    material.      However,    it 
will  grow  on  somewhat  acid  soil 
being   more    acid-tolerant    than 
red  clover.     Altho  a  winter  an- 
nual, it  will  not  stand  excessive 
cold     weather.      It     is    usually 
planted     in    late     summer     and 
harvested   or  plowed   under  the 
following  spring.     On    this  ac- 
count, its  range  of  usefulness  is 
somewhait    restricted.      An    ex- 
periment was  carried  on  by  the 
Maryland    station    in    which    a 
plot    was  planted   to   corn.     In 
July,  one-half  of  this  was  plant- 
ed to  crimson  clover.     The  fol- 
.owing     season     potatoes     were 
planted  to  both  plots.     The  in- 
crease in   yield   of  potatoes  on 
the    crimson    clover    plots    was 
19.5  bushels  the  first  year  and 
34.4    bushels    the    second    yeai", 
over  thoplots  not  sown  to  clover. 
Cowpeas. — This    is    an    excellent    green    manure 
crop  because  of  its  remarkable   ability  to   grow  on 
poor  soils,  and  soils  that  are  somewhat  acid.  They 
will  also  cover  the  ground  »o  closely  that  the  weeds 
will  be  crowded  out.     They  usually    bear  an  abun- 
dance of  itubercul'ea  on  their  roots  whether  the  soil 
ha«  been  inoculated   or  not.     However,   in   new  lo- 
calities where  the  cowpea  has  not  been  grown  before, 
inoculation    may   be   neces.snry,    and    it    is   certainly 
expedient,    because    the    coat    is    not    great    and    it 


section  go  irushing  on  at  high  speed,  seemingly  in 
tent  only  in  getting  over  it  as  qtiickly  as  possible. 
As  for  myself  when  my  machine  had  glided  down 
the  last  range  of  monntaina  and  I  entered  the  Cum- 
berland   Valley,    T    looked    back    loncringly    at    the 


many.  As  previously  pointed  out,  green  manure 
crops  differ  according  to  value,  method  of  handling, 
place  in  the  rotation,  and  the  uses  for  which  they  may 
be  intended  or  included  in. 

Red   Clover.— This  stands  at   the   head   of   the 


teria  forming  nodules.  The  results  on  the  succeed- 
ing crops  are  noticeable  for  two  or  three  years  gen- 
erally. Except  on  the  poorest  soils,  least  fertile 
and  productive,  the  eowpea  crop  may  be  used  a" 
pasture  and  hay  and  stubble  only  plowed  under.    K 
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,t  pni.tice  is  curried  out  it  nu-aiis  an  additional 
"'*    hie   crop.     The   following  rt^ults   were  secured 
!''"L  Arkansas  Exi.orimoutal   station,   showuig   tlie 
\  tive  value  of  cowpeas  and  c./inmercial  fertilizers. 
h  &i  was  previously  grown  on  the  experiment  i>lot8. 
The  treatments  were  given  only  the   first  year  aud 
experiment  was  continued  four  years,  wheat  bo- 
'"!  nianted  each  year.     These  are- the  average   re- 
Its  for  the  four  years.     Wheat  only,  no  fertilizers 
Leen  manure  average  10.1  bushels.  Cowpeas  plow- 
"'^     .n,l..r      14.1     bushels.       There     was     a     gradual 
,  minution  of  the  effect  thruout   the  four  years  so 
Lt  the  increased  yield  for  some  of  the  years  was 
eater  than  4  bushels.     Wihen  cowpea  stubble  only 
^'     plowed  under  the  acreage  yield  for  the  4  years 
"^      1"6    bushels.      There    was    a   slight    beneficial 
Xct  the  fourth  year.     Where  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
loda  was  used  the  average   yield   was   11.0  bushels, 
ad  the  entire  beneficial  effect  came  the  first  year. 
Ubere   800    lbs.   of  a   complete   fertilizer    was  used 
the  average  yield   for  four  years  was  13.0   bushels 
,nd  the  most  marked  effeet  was  during  tho  first  and 
'second  years.     It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  cowpeas 
turaed  under  gave  better  average  4-year  yields  of 
.vheat  than  the  200  lbs.  nitiato  of  soda,  or  the  800  lbs. 
of  eompiete  tertilizer   and    that    where   the   cowpea 
bubble  aloiio  had  been  plowed  under  the  tops  having 
"been  harvested,  the  reaulta   were  'better  than  when 
tie  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  used  and  almost 
as  good  as  the  yields  from  the  800  Iba.  complete  fer- 
tilizer.    There  is  only  one  objection  to  cowpeas,   if 
it  can  be  called  an  objection,  and  that  is,  that  they 
are  not  well  adapted  very  far  north,  and  then  only 
in  the  most  favored  localities. 

Soy  Beans.— 11  one  of  the  chief  points  about 
cowpeas  is  their  ability  to  grow  on  poor  soil,  the 
chief  point  about  soy  beans  is  their  adaptation  to 
a  wide  range  of  cUmate.  When  the  soy  bean  vines 
are  plowed  under,  the  effecte  on  the  succeeding  crops 
are  more  marked  than  when  the  vine  of  the  cowpea 
is  turned  under.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  when 
the  effects  of  the  eovvpoas  and  soy  bean  stubble  are 
compared.  Soy  beans  are  usually  considered  a  better 
forage  crop  than  cowpeas,  being  also  easier  to  cure, 
and  more  rich  in  protein.  The  seed  is  cheaper  and  is 
Uttle  affected  by  weevils.  Soy  beans  can  not  compete 
With  the  weeds  like  cowpeas.  They  are  usually  plant- 
ed in  rows  to  allow  culUvation.  It  »eems  to  be  more 
drifl&cult  to  obtain  nodules  but  the  nitrifying  power  of 
the  soy  bean  is  greater  than  cowi>eaa.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  soy  beans  and  many   have  found  their 

1  -»      m.„„„  ..o-v  «i«?  to  thp  tinrifi  re- 
way  onto  tiie  iiiiii*k.ui«..     iii«.ov  "^'i   •*=  «•-'  '" 

quired  to  mature  them,  and  the  amount  of  seed  and 
forage  thoy  will  produce.  These  fac-tors  should  be 
kept  constantly  iu  mind  and  that  variety  selected 
which  will  best  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  farmer. 
—J.  H,  Reisner. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

which  will  bo  subscribed  by  the  Government.  These 
banks  lend  money  to  tho  farmer,  but  not  to  farmers 
individually.  Farmers  are  required  to  organize  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Associations,  which  Associations 
are  composed  of  ten  or  more  borrowers.  Each  man 
who  joins  one  of  these  associatLona  agrees  to  sub- 
scribe to  8.tock  in  it  to  the  amount  of  5  percent  of 
the  amount  he  borrows.  This  requirement  is  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  most  farmers.  They  do  not  understand 
why  they  sihouM  be  required  to  buy  stock  in  order 
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YOUR  COMMUNITY 

is  your  community  a  good  or  a  bad  place 
to  live  inf  What  makes  it  good  or  bad< 
How -could  it  be  improved  f  We  will  give 
$15  for  tho  best  article  of  not  over  600 
words  answering  those  questions,  $10  for 
the  second  best  and  $5  for  the  third.  Any 
articles  submitted  but  not  winning  a  prize 
will  be  (Subject  to  publication  at  our  re- 
gular space  rates. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  analyze  your  neigh- 
borhood as  a  place  to  live  in,  to  find  its 
strong  and  weak  points  and  suggest  means 
of  improvement.     By  best  article,  we  do 
•not  necessarily  mean  the  ibest  written  ar- 
ticle, but  rather  the  article  that  shows  best 
analyses  of  what  a  good  community  should 
be  and  gives  best  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments.   Do  not  write  more  than  600  words, 
and  have  articles  in  by  December  20.     If 
you  can  secure  a  photograph  showing  any 
feature   of   your    community   that   contri- 
butes to  its  value  as  a  place  to  live,  kindly 
send  it  in,  but  such  photograph   will  not 
influence  the  awarding  of  prizes.    We  want 
to  hear  particularly  from  the  young  people, 
but  the  older  folks  are  also  asked  to  com- 
pete.   Address  Editor,  Penn.sylvania  Farm- 
er. 


There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  recently  passed  by  Congress  was  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  far  West  and 
the  far  South  and  that  little  benefit 
will  come  from  it  to  the  farmers  of 
the  East. 

While  it  is  true  that  eastern  farm- 
ers have  enjoyed  a  lower  interest  rate 
than  the  farmers  in  the  newer  sec- 
tions, it  is  also  true  that  nearly  every 
dollar  that  has  been  loaned  to  eastern 
farmers  has  produced  a  profit  to  the 
lender. 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system  a  co-operative  banking  system 
is  created  for  the  use  of  farmers  ex- 
clusively, to  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  farmers.  If  the  agencies  which 
have  been  lending  money  to  the  east- 
Mn  farmeryn  the  past  ihave  been  able 
^to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  low  rate, 
it  stands  to  rcasion  that  this  profit 
will  come  back  to  the  farmers  when 
they  get  to  financing  themselves  under 
the  Federal  Fnrni   TiOan  Act. 

The  terms  undoir  which  loans  will 
he  made  are  so  advantageous  to  the 
farmer  that  they  would  be  preferable  to  the  oM-time 
loans  even  if  there  was  no  difference  iu  the  rate  of 
interest.  Under  this  Act,  all  the  farm  land  values  of 
the  country  are  assembled  to  be  used  as  security  to 
attract  money  for  the  use  of  farm  dovelopment  and 
for  lifting  agricultural  burdens. 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  twelve  Fed- 
eral land  banks  are  to  be  established  in  twelve  dis- 
tricU  now  being  created.  Bach  bank  will  have  a 
capital  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
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to  borrow  money.  But  they  will  see  that  this  require- 
ment is  for  their  own  protection  and  helj.s  them  to 
perpetuate  their  own  ownership  and  control  of  the 
banking  system. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  permitted  to  lend 
twenty  times  their  capital,  tto  a  bank  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  capital  could  lend 
fifteen  miUion  dollars,  if  it  ihad  no  way  to  increase 
its  capital.  But  these  stock  purchases  which  farmers 
make  in  their  looal  Loan  Associations  ereat  a  fund 
with  which  the  looal  Loan  Association  then  buys 
stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  so  that  every  time 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  lencts  one  hundred  dollars  its 
capital  stock  is  increased  five  dollars  so  that  it  may 
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lend  another  one  hundred.  That  is  why  farmers  are 
required  to  invest  back  one-twentieth  of  what  they 
borrow,  but  this  is  merely  a  temporary  investment 
because  they  get  this  money  back  with  dividends 
when  their  loan  is  paid  off. 

There  is  no  need  for  farmers  to  wait  until  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  established  to  organize  these 
local  Loan  Associations.  They  may  organize  them 
now  so  they  can  get  their  charters  as  soon  as  the 
banks  are  located  and  thus  save  time.    The  Federal 
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Farm  Loan  Boar.l  at  Washington  will  furmsh  blanks 
ti>r   tlhis  organization   work. 

These  local  Loan  Associations  pi-rform  a  further 
service.  They  are  the  agencies  thru  which  the  farm- 
er governs  hi.s  own  bank  for  each  A.ssociatiou  has  one 
vote  in  the  election  of  directors.  These  Associatioiia 
also  have  a  loan  committee  to  ai)prai8e  the  farms  of 
their  members,  aud  the  Board  of  Directors  oi  this 
Association  has  the  power  to  exclude  bad  risks  for 
the  protection  of  tlie  whole  system  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  worthy  farmers. 

Farmers  invariably  want  to  know  what  rate  of 
interest  they  are  going  to  be  required  to  pay  under 
tills  system.     It   is   impossible   for  anybody    to    tell 
yet,  except  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  over  6  percent 
and  it  will  probably  be  consideruibly  less.    The  rate  of 
interest  depends  upon  the  price  at  which  the  bonds 
will  sell.     The  law  says  the  interest  rarte  shall  not 
exceed  the  bond  rate  by  more  than  one  percent.  This 
margin   is   to  pay   the   cost  of   operating   the   bank. 
So  if  the  bonds  sell  for  4  percent,  the  farmer  will 
I    get  his  money  for  five  or  less.     The  bonds  ought  to 
I    sell  cheaply  because  they  are  secured  by  mortgages 
on  real  estate  worth  twice  the  face  of  the  obligation 
against  them,  plus  all  the  assets  of  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations.     The  bonds  are  free  of  all  form 
of  taxation  even  including  the  income  tax,  and  tho 
income  derived  from  the  bonds  is  also  free  of  the 
income  and  every  other  form  of  tax. 

All  loans  under  this  co-operative  system  are  to 
be  made  on  the  amortization  plan,  which  means  that 
they  will  be  paid  off  in  annual  or  semi-annual  install- 
ments thru  a  loug  or  short  period  of  years.  Mort- 
gages may  run  from  five  to  forty  years  at  the  option 
of  the  borrower. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  plainly  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer.  Digging  a  fortune  out  of  the 
land  is  slow  business  at  the  best.  The  seasons  come 
around  only  too  fast,  and  tragedies  in  the  way  of 
crop  losses  and  herd  diseases  make  frequent  visita- 
tions. It  requires  a  long  time  to  develop  a  herd  of 
live  stock  to  the  point  of  yielding  returns.  The  long 
time  amortized  loans  contemplate  that  a  farmer  may 
use  the  money  to  stock  up  his  farm  or  otherwise  put 
it  into  condition  to  pay  back  the  mortgage  out  of  the 
fruits  of  the  investment. 

Borrowers  will  be  able  to  get  loans  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  plils  20  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements.  But  it  is  predicted 
that  a  renter  of  good  repute  who  has  not  saved  the 
50  percent  necessary,  will  be  able  to  execute  a  second 
mortgage  for  part  of  the  reniainLng  50  percent  at 
such  a  rate  tlwit  his  total  interest  and  amortization 
payments  on  both  mortgages  will  be  leas  than  rental 
under  the  present  system.  And  he  will  then  have  an 
additional  incentive  to  put  his  farm  into  a  permanent 
productive  plant. 

The  interests  of  the  farmer  are  well  safeguarded 
in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.     No  landlord  will  be 
able  to  borrow  on  land  which  is  leased.    No  specula- 
tor may  borrow.     None  but  actual  farmers  may  bor- 
row and  they  may  borrow  only  on  the  land  upon  which 
they  are  working.    The  size  of  the  loans  is  limited  to 
.$10,000  because  unlimited  loanjs  would 
make  it   possible    to  use   the   bill  for 
purposes  of  land  monopoly,  whereas, 
the   purpose   of   the   biU  is   to   favor 
farmers   of    medium   sized    operations 
and  to   enable  them   to   till   the    land 
more  profitably  and  effectively. 

Farmers  who  join  these  National 
Farm   Loan   Associations  are  not   un- 
der unlimited  liability  for  the  debts 
of  their  associates  as  some  critics  of 
the  measure  have  tried  to  make  out. 
If  one  member  of  this  group  of  ten 
or   more  should  default   and  the  sale 
of  his  farm  did  not  satisfy  the  mort- 
gage, then  the  deficit  could  be  made 
up  out  of  the  stock  which  the  mem- 
bers   had   purchased    amounting   to   5 
perc/ent  of  their  loans.     If  the  losses 
were   so   severe    that   this  5   percent 
would  not  meet  them,  these  members 
f'onld    be    assessed  another  5   percent 
and  no  more.    But  When  it  is  realized 
that  the   mortgage  in  the   first  place 
represented  only  half  of  the  apprais- 
ed value  of  the  land  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the 
danger  of  loss  from  any  joint  liability  is  very  remote. 
The  big  idea  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is 
co-operation   and  the   idea  is  applied   in   the   forma- 
tion of  these  little  Nationnl  Farm  Loan  Associations. 
These  organizations  at  first  seem  like  barriers,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  in  reality  the  guardian  of 
the  borrowers'  interests.     They  provide  the  machin- 
ery for  excluding  bad  risks,  for  no  member  can  he 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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A  cow  can  not  tell  you  when  she  ia  elck,  but  her 
milk  yield  ia  a  very  accurate  indication  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  Is,  thousands  of  cowa  are  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  through  their  owners 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  nvilk  pail.  Don't  pass 
it  off  by  aimply  calling  her  a  "backward  cow"— cor- 
rect the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kur«  Is  a  medicine  for  cows  that  «r«  "off 
color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  it  promptly  acts 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrive 
on  her  natural  food.  Ita  great  curative  powera  act  on 
the  genital  organs  where  many  cow  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever.  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  detlert  «nd 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  padusei. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
ljada«Tlla.VU 


Witts  for 
free  book 
I  "Tbs  HonM 
CowOocter' 


New  York  State  Dairymen 

Meet 

The  fortieth   annual   meeting  of  the    missioner   Wilson    said:    "The   farmers 
New  York  State  Dairymen's  association   aje  being  paid  more  for  their  producta 
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UNFAILING 
SIGN 


was  held  at  Syracuse,  November  14-16. 
The  attendance  was  noit  large,  but  the 
program  was  'unusually  interesting. 
In  the  Dairy  Field 
In  his  aainuial  address,  President  W. 
E.  Dana  reviewed  the  work  accom- 
plished, incJuding  an  effort  to  secure 
lower  milk  rates  from  country  points  to 


by  the  distributor  than  ever  before 
and  the  idiistributors  are  demanditto 
more  of  the  consumer.  Tlie  consiunet 
can  do  one  of  two  things,  pay  the  in. 
creased  price  or  else  buy  substitutes  of 
equivalent  food  value;  and  herein  Hg, 
the  opportunity  for  the  New  York  farm- 
er, beoaugo  he  can,  by  constructive  pub. 


city   markets.     This  he   considered  im-    licity,  persuade  the  consumer  that  but- 
porbant    because    tte    freight    rate    is   ter,  milk  and  cheese  have  a  eoncentrat- 


95AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Sent  on  Trial.       FuUy  Gnaran- 

'teed.   Euy running,  «uil7  claansd. 

Sklmi  wftrm  or  cold   milk.      Bowl  a 

■anltarymarvel.    Whether  tUiry 

Ul»rg«ornn»Uobt«loh»nd»om«c»t»log.    ^'^'^rr'*-  5(M2 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.Bai^°Hd«.^.Y. 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


PMltiraly  Hi*  eh«ape«t  and  stroorest  Uabt  on  aartfa. 
Used  In  arery  coontey  on  tha  fflob«.  Hakes  and 
trana  ita  own  ras.  Casta  no  ahadoWB.  Clean  and 
odorlaaa.  Abaolataly  aafa.  Orcr  200  etjlas.  100  to 
SDOO  Candia  Power.  Fully  Ouarantaad.  Write  for 
cataloc.     AGENTS  WANTED  EVERTWHEBB. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
4<il  E.  5th  St..  CantoD.  O. 


Headquarters  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

Selected  Quality 

Bar  Z  Brand  Owl  Brand 

43  Per  Cent  Proteia  41  Per  Cent  Prolem 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1  -2  Per  Cent  Proteia        36  Per  Cent  Proteia 

"Oar  Brand  on  the  Tag. 
Meant  Quality  in  the  Bag 

F.  W.  BRODE   &    CO. 

E«Ublulie<l  187S 

McapUs,  TenneMcc.    Braacli  (Mfice,  Dalbs,  Texas 

PioBccn  ia  Cotton  Stti  Meal— It  ii  Our  Specialty 

W«  Caa  Qoete  Yoa  to  Your  Station 


paid  by  the  farmer.  The  teetimony  be- 
fore the  Wick 'a  committee  seemed  to 
substantiate  the  general  o«pinion  that 
there  exists  in  New  York  state  no  open 
market  for  fluid  milk,  but  that  the  price 
is  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  milk-pur- 
chasing companies.  "During  the  past 
summer,"  Mr.  Dana  said,  "I  drove  600 
miles  from  my  home  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  to  Northern  New  York,  th<?n 
down  to  Otsego  Lake.  There  was  a 
m-arked  contrast  in  the  character  of 
the  homes  and  farms  in  the  purely 
dairy  districts  with  the  prosperity  ap- 
parent in  the  frudt,  grain  and  mixed 
farming  districts.     This  compares  with 


cd  food  value  superior  to  that  of  other 
foods." 

Appropriations  will  be  asked  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature  for  the 
department  of  agriculture  sufficient  for 
New  York  to  Tepresent  her  products  at 
important  exhibits. 

Milk  as  a  Food 

* '  The  cow  is  the  wet  nurse  for  the 
whole  family,"  said  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Michigan.  Milk  differs  from  other 
foods  because  it  is  a  complete  food, 
containing  in  excellent  proportions  the 
elements  needed  by  the  child.  Dirty 
milk  is  a  poison,  and  is  responsible  for 


;erosene  engines 


Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mes- 
sive.  Built  to  last:  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Use*  Cheapest  Fuel, 
i'ulls  25  to  GO  per  cent  over  rated 
H-P.  9  KHoittltm  Triml.  Kmmy  Tmrmm.  Sizes  JH 
(oiBiH-t'.  1:418 y  to  Start.  No  cranKinn.  No  baiieriea. 
fO-Vaar  Ouarantaa.  Most  practical  engine  ever  boilt. 
ine  book  free.  A  Poatal  brinn  it.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA     MANUFACTURINQ     COMPANY, 


Enffini 
THB 


1901    King  Straat, 


Ottawa,  Kanaaa. 


tSpot  Farm  lolsteins  |1S 

'A  son  of  Pontlac  Komdyke 
with  301b.  dunA26ofbli 
dauKbt«ra:7-8bolatalii  belfar 
calves  SI  S  each  apreaa  paid 

I  In  lota  of  6.  00  bigh  srade 
belfert  1  to  3  reara  old  $3fi 

I  to  S7&  eacli.  20  reclstered 
balfara  4  monthi  to  1  yaar 
old  $100  eaeb.  Reglatcred 
oowB,  batten  and  bu  fia,  bigb 
grade  eowa,  large  Mook  on 
hand,  eome  and  aee  tbem. 
lOHN  C  REAaAN.   Tb4.N.V. 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

Cylinder  type,  blunt  teeth, 
DO  knives  to  sbarpen. 
Breaks  up  heavy  part  of 
stalk.  IJoee  not  pulverUe 
bladca  or  topii.  14  Incli 
machine  can  be  run' miccesefully 
uh  IMP   eniFlnp      Prlpp  re»«on- 

able! 
k.U. 


(I^^l^^^^   able!    Write  for  catalog.  J 

1^^         A-  ■■•  DelUnger.       Uncaster.  Pa.  f 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


7-8Hol8Uln  heifer  cal vert  10  to  SIS 
Kipreae  paid  lo  lota  of  6.  Now  la 
the  Ideal  time  to  atart  tbem  and 
have  them  ready  for  graas  next 
spring;  a  10  wk.old  heifer  calf  (rom 
Maple  l-awn  Karm,  recently  oon- 
slgued  direct  to  the  County  Fair 
grounds  at  Pottetown,  Pa.,  waa  a 
blue  ribbon  wlBoar.  Have  others 
e<iuaUy  aagood*  ean  please  you. 
Bargalaa  In  reg  litered  beUera  and 
bulla,  all  aget.  Write  your  wanU 
MAi>LJB:TAWN  FARM,  C.  W 
KUkk  Jr..  CortUnd,  N.  Y 


Grind  corn  and  cob*.  ft>ed 

table  meal   and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  50  years. 

Hand  and  power.     23  styles. 

J.T  SO  to  $40.       FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  cataloa  and  farm 
mattliinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUS  CO. 
•■pi.  C-inS17Mnn«r1  tt. .PliilWelphit 
■■»t.  C37M-I7m.»«ltoi<  *».,Clii»m 


The  Hornless  Holstein  Farms' 

herd  sire's  dam  as  a  senior  4  yr.  old,  has  the  foUowIng 
A  R  O.  records:  7  da.  32  H  lb.  butter;  30  da.  133.2: 
3«5  days  110*  lb.  Her  dam  made  lOSO  lb.  In  3«6  days. 
Average  for  dam  and  granddam,  1083  lb.  in  365  daya 
and  4.19  per  cent  fat  for  year.  „  ,  .  _ 
PoUed  BuU  calves  SlOO  up.    Catalog  for  sUmp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  b  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 
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FIRST  ttKR  Ar\  TAKES 

OHECK  fSO.OO  HIM 

>■  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
Seven  montba  old  sired  by  Vale  Alfonso  Inka 
who  la  from  a  daugbter  and  by  a  double  grand- 
son of  Vale  Paal  Inka,  he  a  aon  of  Paul  Ue  Kol 
Jr.  This  calf  la  from  a  dam  bred  along  Uaesof 
One  production.  This  youngster  will  make  good 
and  la  a  good  Individual. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Liverpool,  N.Y. 


OWLS  OXFORD  LAD  OF  CRESMONT  No.  100183,  OWNED  BY  D.  G.^HARRY. 

HARFORD  COUNTY.    MARYLAND. 


I       Pioneer  Baled  Shavings       1 

Beet  for  Bedding.     Send  for  free  circular  and  low-  I 
est  prices  In  ear  lots,  dellvere<l  at  your  station.  I 

OSCAR  SMITH  i  SON,  40  SUto  SL.  Albany,  N.  V.  I 
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nsu  nmywii 


are  the  largest  bandleta  of  eommlsslon  hay 
In  greater  New  York :  1!  you  have  hay  to  dla- 
poas  of  eommunloate  with  tbam. 

HAY  ■  ■ 


H 

A 
Y 


J«— ^^^»  T),,11  ready  for  service.  Dam's 
PrSG  V  iJUll  record  .ISl  lbs  butter  In  one 
\^t.JK,y     J^v»**     y^r.  aires  dam  22  lbs  In? 

days,  grand  dam,  who  Is  also  his  ureat  urand  dam,  991 
Ibo  In  one  yaar.  Write  us.  J.  M.  MAIN  AND  86N8, 
3HIPPEN8BURO,     PENNA. 


Holsteins 

3  registered  3  year 
Prkiea  right. 
FAIBVIBW 


Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  has 

A.  R.  O.  daughters:  2  registered  calves, 

old  belters:    alao  3  grade  heifers. 

PLUMLYN    FARM, 

VILLAOE,  PENNA.    (near  Norrlstownt 


Registered  Guernseys  i;SS"/r^;S^ok"i1>Sfo'r: 

>^'i'  have  sold  foundation  animals  for  more  than  100 
herds  In  the  past  16  years.  Some  choice  females  (or  sale: 
special  bargains:  a  bull  calf  and  a  bull  ready  for  service. 
EDOEMONT  FARM,  T.  E.  HYDE,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Holsteins 


2  bulls  ready  for  service  and  bull 
calves  under  1  yr.  old.  Johanna,  Posob 
and  Da  Kol  strains.    Prices  S30  to  S70. 
BHOOKDALE  FARM,  GREENVILLE,  DEL. 


HAY 


Ship  To  The    Old    Reliable  House 
Daniel  McCaffrey't  Sons  Co. 

623-25  Wabash  Bld|.,  Pitttburtb,  Pa. 


«_,__l,;__  TJ,,11    Calves  from  heifers  whose  dama 

AyrSbire  t5Ull    and  sire  ar«  a.  R.  stock. 

B.  TEMPLETON4  80N  ULSTER,  PA. 


$w  ^  ^   ^^  *>uy"  ye^rHng  Guernsey   Bull,  sire  has 
1  OO.OO    A.  R.  Sb-e  and  dam  and  out  of  Imp 
heifer  milking  38  lbs.  on  pasture. 
AMOS  ROTHENBKUGKR,    R.  D.  1,  Landsdale,  Pa. 


neitlstered    Holnteln     and 

'*'ealveH  to  serviceable  a?e. 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS 


Guernsey  hulls  from 
2hO  animals  In  the  herd. 
R.  D.  I.    Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


T..>-«o'.r  r*nl<roa  Both  scxes.  Fine  stock  "f  the 
Jersey  i./alVeS  most  noted  nedlgreM  In  the 
world.    FREDO.  W.  RUNK,       ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Milking  ShorthomB  [|^J2o?'iiU?d°e^f.5' 

hogs.    C.M.KENNEDY.     Ulster,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


■Row  r'liai-n  bullsbaakedbyMay  Roae.Olenwood. 
tveg.  VjUem.  oov.  of  Chene.Sheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 
famines.    Prions  right.  H.O.  Taylor.  Embr«evllle,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS    b*°'»  '"^  ■»■*  "■« 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  COATE8VILLE,  PA" 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


lacrease  Ike  valac  al  yaar  Ub4 
by  ulnt  JACKSON'S  Drain  Tile. 


with  on 
Dealers 


Acres  of  Swamp} 
Land    reclalme< 
^„       _  ,  ,  and    nuule   fprtll< 

tile,    we  are  also  manuractureni  of  Hollow  lirlck   and   blorkH 
n  Sewer  Pipe,  Hue  Lining  and  HuUdeni'  HuppHee.    Write  fo' 


our  catalogue  "Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  IK..    IK  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALIANY  ,NEW  VOR> 


the  results  of  the  farm  surveys  showing 
that  dairying  yields  the  lowest  return 
of  any  kind  of  farming  in  the  state." 
"The  producers  must  be  thoroly  or- 
ganized and  their  organization  officered 
by  men  identified  with  their  interests 
and  hav«  within  their  control  facilities 
foT  preparing  the  mUk  for  distribution 
and  also  manufacturing  the  surplus 
that  must  inevitably  arise  at  times. 
There  must  be  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
their  officers  and  elimination  of  jeal- 
ousies and  scraps  such  as  ihave  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  victories  won  in 
Chicago  and  New  York." 

Dairy  Advertising 
Commissioner    of    Agriculture,    Chas. 
S.  Wilson,  gave  his  impressions  of  the 
National    Dairy    show    at    Springfield, 
regretting  that  New  York  state's  dairy 
interests    had    practically   no    represen- 
tation.    He  pointed  out  tbat  thru   the 
reluctance  of  New  York  dairymen    to 
advertise  their  products, ' '  we  liave  been 
caught  napping,  and  thru  the  advertis- 
ing   methods   of    our    Western    friends, 
New  York  products  have  been  dLserimi- 
nated  against  in  New  York  markets." 
The  commissioner  advocated  a  campaign 
of   advertising   whicli   would   result   in 
placing  New  York  products  in  the  fore- 
front   lin    the    large    markets.      "We 
should    not    forget,    however,   that    the 
quality  of  the  product  must  be  beyond 
questdon." 

Referring  to  the  diapute  between  the 
milk   producers   and   distributors,   Oom- 


nine-tenths  of  the  300,000  infant  livM 
sacrificed  every  year  to  ignorance  and 
neglect.  Just  as  dairymen  supply  their 
customers  with  pure,  clean  milk,  so  will 
the  demand  increase.  He  asserted  that 
in  jxasteurizing  milk  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  some  food  value,  and  advocat- 
ed the  production  of  clean  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  making  pasteurization  un- 
necessary. 

Milk  Flavors 
At  the  butter  makers'  conference 
milk  flavors  were  considered  at  length. 
In  an  experiment  to  test  the  extent  to 
which  milk  absorbs  flavors,  conducted 
at  Cornell,  a  pail  of  cream  was  placed 
in  a  silo  over  night.  Next  morning  the 
cream  had  a  distinct  silage  flavor;  but- 
ter made  from  this  cream,  however, 
was  unflavored  by  the  silage  Bittei 
flavor  it  was  asserted,  is  Ae  result  of 
micro-organisms  that  grow  at  low  tem- 
peratures. Fiahy  and  metallic  flavors 
do  not  develop  in  sweet  cream. 

Breed  Influence. — In  reply  to  the 
question,  "Oan  as  good  butter  be  niail* 
from  Hodstcin  eowa  as  from  Jerseys  of 
Ciuernseysf"  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Cornell, 
an.swered,  "yes."  Under  the  old 
gravity  system  the  dairyman  liked  the 
(heavier  cream  from  Jerseys  and  Guern- 
seys for  butter  making,  but  this  pr*' 
ference  no  longer  holds  good  under 
modern  methods.  The  main  factor  i> 
producing  good  butter  ia  the  butter- 
maker.  Clean  barns,  clean,  sanitary 
barns,    care    of    cream    separator,    1(»* 


peewnber  2,  1910. 

^OTipera^"'"®*'  a^d  tne  quality  and  prop- 
r  use  of  aalt,  were  mentioned  as  con- 
siderations in  the  making  of  high-scor- 
jiig  butter. 

Experience  of  a  Distributor 
Loton  P.  Horton,  president  of  Shef- 
field Farms,  Slawson-EKecker  Company, 
odve  his  experiences  as  a  distributor  of 
milk.    Mr.  Ilorton  began  running  a  milk 
route  in  New  York  City  in  1869.     At 
that  time    the   price   of    milk    was    50 
cents  for  40  pounds.     The  milk   distri- 
boibor's  outfit   consisted   of   his   wagon, 
horses    and    cans.      In    1885    the    milk 
ttttde  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  milk 
into  glass  jars;   later  the  bottled  milk 
idea  developed.      The    old    competitive 
mffthods  were  followed  in  the  milk  trade 
up  to  1899,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
made  in  the  business.     Then  began  the 
movement  for  consolidation   which  has 
resulted    in    five    firms   controlling    tbe 
eoitire    milk    distribution    business    of 
Manhattan    Island.      At    present    only 
31.5  percent  of  milk  is  sold  in  bottles 
in  New  York   City.     The  remainder  is 
sold  out  of  cans  or  in   stores.     On  an 
average    Mr.    Horton 's    1,100    wagons 
serve  routes  of   eight-tenths  of  a   mile 
in  length.     Some   routes   are   only   800 
feet  long. 

Mr.  Horton  gave  many  figures  show- 
ing the  cost  of  delivery  and  the   vast 
investment   necessary   to    carry  on    the 
business.     He  defended   the  board    of 
health,  and    said    that    the  sooner   the 
producer    and    distributor    get    together 
the   sooner   will   there    be   satisfactory 
profits  for  both.     The  speaker  said  he 
believed,  with  miany  others  in  the  milk 
business,  that  the  farmers  will  have  to 
receive    even   a    higher   price    for    his 
product  than    he  is  now  receiving,   if 
prices   of    feedstuffs    continue    to    rise, 
and   he    added    that    "the   distributors 
will  have  to  bave  more,  too." 
Dairy   Inspection 
Lucius   P.   Brown,  a  director   in   the 
Department  of  Health,  New  York  City, 
said  that  milk  is  as  necessary  to  cities 
as  water;    but   by  knocking   down   the 
"ualit'*^  -vou   CJin   decrftaso  its  consump- 
tion.    The  first  requirement   is  that  it 
shall   not   contain   seeds   of   disease,    it 
shall  be  clean  and  nourishing.     He  ad- 
vocated the  appointment  of  health  of- 
ficials and  inspectors  that  are  efficient 
and  that  this  work  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible   from  politics. 

Mr.  Brown  told  the  dairymen  that 
farmers  of  the  state  will  have  to  com- 
bine interests  in  order  to  obtain  prop- 
er legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
milk  industry.  "Hundreds  of  bills  will 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  Al- 
bany   this    year,"    he    said.      "Every 
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member  will  have  his  own  ideas  on  thn 
subject.     Dairymen  of  the  state  should 
get  together  and  decide  upon  the  need- 
ed   legislation    and    then    devote   their 
energies  to  obtain   its   pa.ssage."     The 
speaker    advocated    dried    milk    as    a 
means  of  reducing  shipping  cost.    When 
dried  milk  is  accepted  by  the  consumer 
the   farmer   will   ship   the   concentrated 
product   rather   than   about  89   percent 
of   water,    as    he   is   now  doing.      This 
"dried     milk    method    will    enable    the 
producer    to    utili'/.e    the    summer    sur- 
plus by  drying  and  holding  until   win- 
ter,  thereby    solving   the   surplus    milk 
problem.     It  was  said  to  be  almost  im- 
possible   to     detect    dried     milk    when 
mixed    with    other    milk.      Mr.    Brown 
predicted  that   the   day  of  dried    milk 
is  coming  soon. 

Farm  Management 
Profoi.ss(»T  George  F.  Warren,  who 
spoke  on  "Farm  Management,"  said 
that  eanh  farmer  must  study  his  own 
business  to  use  every  feasible  moans  of 
rcdiu'cing  costs.  Agriculture  ought  to 
expect  that  if  a  farmer  erects  an  eco- 
nomioally  built  barn  costing  $.'i,n00,  the 
cost  of  the  barn  ought  to  be  addt'd  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  farm.  This  is 
not  the  case  now.  Agriculture  is  the 
11109*  highly  efficient  of  our  industries. 


Men  who  have  proved  their  ability  by 
amassing    fortunes    in    city    industries 
have  trjcd  farming  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  moans  of  greatly  reducing  costs  of 
pi'oduction  but  their  results  have   beoa 
iin.Hatisfactory.      Considering    the    farm 
as  a  whole,  records  for  1,742  farms  ir 
l.'l    counties   in    New   York    show    11  at 
the  average  farmer  made  $473  for  his 
year's    labor    in    addition   to    farm    ex 
penses,   5   percent   on    his   capital,    and 
a   house  to  live  in  and  farm  products, 
jlired  men  on  farms  now  receive  ovor 
$l(iO  1  year  m  addition  to  a  house  an  1 
farMi  j.roducts.  The  average  farmer  g'jt.:-. 
about  hired  men's  wages.     Prof.  Wai- 
ren    believes    that    the    farmer    is    en- 
titled to  ask  at  least  20  cents  an  hour 
for    his    time.      Few    farmers    should 
be  cxipeoted  to  work  for  less.     On   this 
basis  the  desire  for  an  increase  in  tli" 
price   for  milk   is  fully  justified.     The 
speaker   figures   that   it   costs    less   per 
cow  to  maintain  30  cows  than  a  smaller 
number.  .  He  also  asserts  that  there  is 
an  upper  limit  when  the  cost  per  cow 
increases.  ^ 

Saving  the  Industry 
In  discussing  the   dairy  problems   of 
New    York,    Senator   Chas.    W.    Wicks, 
chairman    of    the    state    legislative    in- 
vestigating  committee  now   investigat 
ing    dairy    conditions,   announced    that 
the    committee   is   about   to    visit   New 
York  City   for  the  purpose   of  investi- 
gating   the    distribution    of    milk    and 
other     dairy     products,     to     ascertain 
where  the  abuses  lie  and  how  they  may 
■be    corrected.      "In    siding    with    the 
farmer,"    Senator    Wicks    says,    "the 
committee   hoi>es  primarily  to  aid  the 
state   and   increase   its    most    valuable 
asset — *he  dairy  industry."  He  believes 
it  will  require  drastic  legislation  in  the 
coming    session    of    the    legislature,    if 
the  cows  are  saved  from  following  the 
sheep   from    the    farms    of   New   York. 
When  the  committee  meets  at  Albany, 
Senator  Wicks  exj>ects  that  the  middle- 
men will  be  ably  represented,  and  he 
urged  the  dairymen's  organizations  to 
have  their  most  able  and  best  inform- 
ed representatives  on  hand  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring 
the  appointment  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee of  five  to  represent  the  dairymen 
at  Albany,  compulsory  jxasteurization  of 
whey  and  skim  milk  when  used  as  a 
feed  for  livestock,  commending  the 
work  of  the  Dairymen 's  league  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
officers  elected  are  as  follows;  President, 
George  E.  Hogue,  Arcade;  vice  presi- 
dent, Oscar  F.  Soule,  Syracuse;  secre- 
tary, S.  C.  Shaver,  Albany;  treasurer, 
R,   R.   Kirkland,   Philadelphia. — R. 
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No  Matter  What  Breed  of  Cows  You  Have,  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Will  Increase  Their  Milk  Yield  at  a  Considerable  Decrease  In  Feed  Cost. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  costly  protein  ^ncentrates  to  go  with  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed— unless  you  want  to  force  the  yield  to  the  extreme. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 


•^ 


Carries  sufficient  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates    to  produce  a  aitady. 
permanent  increaae.  and  maintain  the  cow  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition. 

Strongly  Endorsed  by  State  and  U.  S.  Government  Authorities 

Robt.    H.  Ruffner,    Asst  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  writes: 

"Sucrene  D.iry  Feed  (ave  perfect  •atielaction,  and  from  the  result  of 

the  trial  I  gave  it  while  In  the  employment  ol  the  J't^"""",*-?"",' ^  »h- 

miasion.  I  recommend   that    it    be  ordered  in  car  load  lota  lor  tho 

dairy  at  the  Ancona  HoaplUl."  .  ,     ^r^^ 

The    Molasses    in    Sucrene    Dairy   Feed  makes  it  palatable,  also  aids    ^ 

'//^  digestion   and  promotes    the  general  health  of  the  cow.     it  is  stronger  in    j^ 

!^     digestible  carbohydrates  than  any  other  known  feed.  KSJ 

t<^  We  Manufacture  Also  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

carrying  25%  protein.  8%  fat.  30%  carbohydrates.     This  feed  forces  cows  to 
their  extreme  milk  producing  capacity  when  fed  only  with  the  usual  roughage. 

Let  us  send  you  records  of  test  feeds  by  big  dairymen  who  are  en-  Ks.^ 
thusiastic  about  our  Dairy  Feeds, 


im 


Cheaper  than  vour  grain  ration.  Ready  to 
Feed.    Alwa]>s  uniform  In  quality. 

Try  a  100  lb.  ^ack— a  few  feed*  will  prove 
its  value. 

Fill  out  and  mail  ua  the  coupon  or  write 
us  a  postal. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO., 

Sucrene  Station  12  Peoria,  l.l. 


Pleaie  send  me  free   books  oo  scientific  fpeding  of  term 
snimals  and  Information  on  feed*  checked  lielow: 
-Siernt  Ditry  F.ti         -Sicrtne  Poultry  F«^» 
-Sscrtit  Cslf  NmI  -Ames  Fit  Miker  (for  itMM) 

_S.cr.if  Ho»  Hetl  -A«c.  D«"y /•♦*,(•  *^ 

(Send  for  100  lb.  trial  sack.  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  $3,  Hog  Meal 
$2.  (.  o.  b.  mill.) 

My  name "~ 

P.  o -State. 

My  Dealer's  Name — — ~ 

P.  O State (>-) 


Get  This 

Money-Saving 

Stove  Book 


DABBY  RATION 


Pl(>.asc  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
oows  giving  milk,  usiag  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  corn  fodder.  I  also  want  to 
feed  some  pumpkins  and  mangela.-^B., 
Clnyton,  Del. 

It  will  be  imipossiblc  to  make  up  a 
satisfactory  ration  of  the  two  princi[ial 
feeds  named.  No  combination  of  these 
feeds  will  give  the  required  amount  of 
protein  for  best  results.  Perhaps  clov- 
er hay  would  he  the  cheapest  additional 
feed  to  buy,  'but  even  with  the  hay 
thero  should  bo  fed  a  concentrated 
grain  feed  as  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
gluten  or  something  of  that  nature. 
Using  these  feeds,  any  of  the  follow- 
ing mixtures  should  prove  satisfactory, 
fed  with  clover  hay,  corn  stover  and 
mangels. 

1.  Three  parts  oil  meal  and  8§  parts 
corn  and  cob  meal. 

2.  Two  parts   cottonseed   meal  and  9 
parts  corn  and  cob  meal. 

3.  Four  parts  gluten  and  5  parts  corn 
,nnd   cob  meal. 

4.  Two   parts    oil    meal,    ^    parts    glu- 
ten and  10  parts  corn  and  cob  meal. 

Ii.  On*  part  cottonseed  meal,  2  parts 
gluten  and  fi  y»arts  corn  and  cob  meal. 


Mail  postal  today,  get 
manufacturers'  wholesalo 
prices— see  color  illustra- 
tions of  beautiful,  newest 
style  stoves  and  ranges. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

80  days'  trial— .160  dnys'  ap- 
proval tcst-$I'  0,(  iM)  Cuar- 
nnfeo.  OvcrSOO.diO  satia- 
fu'd  ciisiomc-ra.  We  pay 
freight  and  ship  within 
24  houra.  Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  (99 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 


Kalamazoo 


Only  $2  Dmvff 

One  Year  to  Pay!l 


$24 


■uya  tlie  New  Butter.  ^ 
fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Lightmnnlng. 
easy  cleaning,  close   akuo- 
minK.  durable.  Guaranteed 
.allfotime.    Skiing  96 guarU 

1^rz*r  ■Ixaeap  to61-2abownlMV*. 


10  PiYS*  Free  Trial  ^^.'^^\ 

'  ((  uTfM  In  CTMin.     ^Mtal  brinn  Pnu  cat- 


.  cat- 
,  loion- ana      u..t=v.   ..«..-.— ~,      off^T. 

fracD  tha  manafactursr  and  aava  mouay. 

ALB AUCH  -DOVER  CO.  <;a 

2167  Warahall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


■Jos,  folder  and     dtr«ct  from-factorr 


Itovpfl, 
ranees,  (.TiiS 
^^toves,  furnacos. 
jvhilo  cimmrled  met:.! 
kitchen  kabincts  and 
tables;  3  eatnloRa  - 
please  Bay  which  you 
want.  


i..      Direct  to  You; 


HARDER  SILOS 


and  Cheapesr*^^v*.^..^i^ 

Hearr.  non-conducting  ,    Uncle  Sam* 
fteel- bound    wills;   rigid  U«e«      / 

dowel  coDftnictioD.  ancliorfd      Jhenil 
lolid    a«  an  oak,  conrenient  ■ 

door  tritein,  safe  ladder;  «a»e  all  the 
corn  crop.     Catalog  tent  free.  " 

Harder  Mft.Co..Bo»     CobleakillN.Y. 


Quit  the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  Moved.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  brwl  way  up  at  prices  too   low    to  print. 
Helter  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  uo  bluff — we  must  aelU 

t".  H.  RIVENBURG 

Ult*  Stock  Fann,  Steckbf  Idie,  N.T.tomarlr  MoniMtTllla 


Settte  the 
Silo  Question 


_   —and  settle  it  for 
good.    Do  away  with 
^    lepairs,  with  tightening 
of  lugs   and   adjusting    of 
hoopi.    Kn<m>  that  your  silo  won't   blow 
r    over.    ?'e  sure  of  perfect  silage  at  all  time.. 
Build  the  worrylesa,  efficient 


Petmanencyand  '•"»P«:^'l*^*  ^ 
,8  X  36  »nd  Natco  Barn.  <°  «»5«'/  "« 
H.«h  Hill  Dairy  laim     -      FuUakUra. 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"The  Silo  that  Lasts  lor  Generations 


It.  hollow,  vitrified    clay  t^'^  »-,;X^'S«.Vlhe  walWeltlrfroTt-nrak^^ 

-7oTni''Cl**?r^ul  ^or^lfft  oJr^U,%rtKdf  rn^^ 

^     A  Uo  «et  our  .plend.a  new  book,  "N.tco  On  The  F.rrn.   ^ 
-  deacribin*  o.her  '"m  building,  made  of  N.co  HoJIow^^ 

TUe  and  jnat  as  efficient.     B<'«b  books  tree. 


lie  and  mat  a»  emcient.     i"'>"  " . 

have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 
^ill  help  you  solve  your  building 
problems,    free.     What    are  .you 


will  "hfYp  you  solve  your  building        _^,      _ ,  _ 

S-.o'-buuaf-LS'  e    National 

*  from  you,    WriU  today. 


Fire  Prooiins 
Company 


Natco  Sllo  Wall. 
Note  prrforalfd  fhell, 
provldlnif  firm  anchor- 
age for  mortar  Juloia. 


1116  Fulton   BullOlas 
Plttsburob      -      -     Pa* 

tj  Fectoritt—  Pramft  Ski/m$n(». 


f 
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Pennsytvanta  Farmer 


i>ecember  2,  Iflle.      I       p^ember  2,  1916. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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_.  It    is   desirable   and    necessary   that    We   believe   that   they    have   learned   the  disastro-u 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  --_  rr;~t"".::;  Ht  -z::^::^!^:::^^}^^^ 

^  "       -       '         ANDWOKl«     l.eio  g       j^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^     lationship  between  the  raw  .matenal  and  the  flmshed 

.      v.»„««^    fSH   sLaire    uroduct  wiU  be  better  understood  and  more  equitably 
Cuently   a  niovement   never  «f  ^J^^^^^;^^  ^^^^  J^^«      ^    ^vld;  and  it  will  be  applied  to  all  agricultural 

trrofThe     e^^h^^^ord^^^dis'ir^lu^^^^^^^  1  jiro^lucta  is  definitely  a.  it  is  now  being  applied  t. 

LriTera?  th^ear  meeting  year  in  and^  y.r  out  jool      The  ap^^^^^^^^  r;;::i7ai:^  r U] 

and   apparently  diamiss   the   subjects   wxth   the   ad  ^  ^u-^^ J    ^^^      ^^^^^  -^  ,„,^,y  ,,  «,,ep  at  the 

^:;;r.'^no  t  :a"  onT^pfoved'Tol;^^^^^^^  ^:sL:I.J  There  is  lively  to  be  .oney  in  grow., 

:r  VovTints  a'nd  Ji  ^o^n^u-y  P^^^^^  a.  ^^^^^^zipi  rpt;:^:  ^:^ 

what  ought  to  be  than  to  go  at  it  ^^-J  °°^J^^*;'^"  ^                 co-operative  effort  of  the  growers.    There 

rs:^Jsf:;tir:itr;    S  rnditl'^thr:;  -"ar^^Ih  Iha^ee  for  the  fam^rs  to  h.p  the^selve, 

thTng  to  do  ^to  devise  a  plan  for  improvement  and  a.  to  profit  by   chang^  brought  to  them   by  other 

Sin  set  abJut  making  the  i^provemer^t.     Most  of  forces.    But  the  test  of  sincerity  of  the  dealers  and 

our  public  work  is  placed  in  the   hands   of  public  manufacturers  will  lie  xn  the  provisions  ther  make 

officer    eLT^   by  the   people.     These    officials  are  for  improved  markets.     Farmers  will  grow  sheep  at 

^t  aLys   clen                         their  special   fitness  present  prices  of  ^ool.    ^^'^  .f  ^-«/^J/«  ^^^^^^'^ 

for   the  portion,   but   are  frequently   nothing   more  will   depend   upon   the   stability   and   safety    of  the 

than  place  seeke;s,  or  pe^ty  locil  politicians,  yet  the  market  that  is  provided  for  them   or  forced  by  or- 

pubUc  elects  them  and  then  inconsistently  finds  fault  ganized  co-operation, 
because  the  public's  interests  are  not  best  consoi#ed 
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Branch  offlces  for  Advertising  Only : 
Cleveland.  O..        101 1  Oregon  Ave.  |  New  York  City.       381  Fourth  Ave 
Chicago.  III.. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  260  Copies  to  One  Person.  $2.00. 
3  Years.  156  Copies  $1.2.5  |  2  Years.  104  Copies 

1  Year.  62  Copies 


.50    6  Months,  26  Copies 


$1.00 
.26 


Remit  by  draft,  postomce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Aikrre.L  aTlc.rn.nunUaUonsto.  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  iTwrence  PubllshinK  Company.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 
•^noBHta  i>er  a«ate-llne  measurement,  or  $4.20  per  Inch.  (14  lines  per 
i„?h,   eaohufi^r^S^    No  a<lverilaomeul  of  less  than  3  lines  Inserted.    No 
deeepUveVSru' or  swindling  advertUements  Inserted  ai  any  price. 

''7^'^r^^:J':^eZT'u:r'u^^^  comple.  mforma. 

tlon  furnLihed  upon  request. 

Member  Stan.lard  Farm  Prtper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
circulations 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  DECEMBER  2,  1916. 


The     present     organization     movement 
DAIBY  among    diurym:u    ihas    em.phasized    the 

BECOBDS    necessity  of  keeping  records  on  the  dairy 

business.  The  miik  producers  must  have 
accurate  records  as  the  baisia  of  their  claims  for  bet- 
ter prices.  They  must  have  records  of  their  individu- 
al herds  and  individual  aniuials  if  they  are  to  make 
changes  in  management  to  yield  a  profit  uuder  the 
present  high  costs  of  production.  As  a  matter  of 
business,  individually  and  collectively,  the  first  le- 
quirement  is  a  set  of  records  that  gives  information 
on  the  details  of  their  work.  The  cow-testing  associa- 
tio-n  figures  as  now  kept  supply  the  best  ba«is  for 
such  records.  They  help  the  individual  dairyman  by 
giving  him  the  actual  financial  value  of  every  cow  in 
his  Jierd  and  the  herd  aa  a  nnit;  by  uncovering  the 
good  cows  from  which  to  bujid  up  his  heird  and  by 
pointing  out  the  boarders  that  must  be  disposed  of  to 
save  money.  The  cow-testinj;;  association  records  are 
not  a  safe  basis  for  compiling  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  or  butter  for  an  entire  state  or  section,  as  at 
present  only  the  most  progro&sive  comiiiunitiea  iimve 
such  associations,  and  cow-test  records  usually  repre- 
sent standards  considerably  above  the  average  of  a 
larger  area.  But  they  serve  their  association  mem- 
bers, and  with  the  growth  of  these  institutions  their 
findings  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  practically  all 
dairy  computations. 

We  publish  this  week  a  number  of 
HOME  CURED  articles  on  the  killing  and  curing 
MEATS  of  meats  on  the  farm.     Twenty  to 

thirty  years  ago  there  would  have 
ibeen  little  need  of  specific  directions  for  curing  and 
preparing  the  various  meat  delicacies  that  are  never 
quite  so  good  as  on  the  farm  where  they  are  produc- 
ed.    The  farm  women  of  those  days  were  as  proud 
of  their  ability  in  curing  hams  and  bacon,  and  in 
making  sausage,  scrapple,  head  cheese,  etc.,  as  they 
were  of  their  skill  in  cooking.     And  only  those  who 
were  privileged  to  eat  of  these  delicacies  will  over 
know   what   masterpieces   they  were.     The    farm   is 
losing  one  of  its  best  institutions  when  it  discards 
the   old  smoke  house   and  its  attending   equipment. 
The  only  ham  that  really  "am",  is  the  one  coming 
from  the  well  fed  hog,  carefully  dressed  on  the  farm, 
then  passed  on  to  the  skillful  housewife  for  artful 
flavoring  and  spicing,  later  hung  in  the  farm  smoke 
house  to  receive  its  finishing  touch  from  the  cobs  or 
hickory  chips,  and  finally  emerging  with  that  "just 
right  taste."     And  the  most  expensive  bacon  on  the 
market,  even  in   these  expensive   days,  never   quite 
equals  the  good  well-cured  "flitch"  that  ca'ne  from 
tlie  old-time  smoke  house.    There  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  our  esteem  of  this  same  flitch.     Time 
was  when  the  srooke  house  was  robbed,  everything 
would  be  taken  but  the  "flitch".    Now  it  is  the  first 
to  be  carried  away.     There  are  many  economic  rea- 
sons Why  more  meat  should  be  cured  on  the  farm.  It 
gives  us  better  meat,  cheaper  meat,  a  better  variety 
and  more  of  it  thruout  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There 
are  sound  sentimental  reasons  for  home  curing.  Senti- 
ment based  upon  good  things  to  eat  may  not  be  the 
most  worthy  sentiment,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
lasting.     We  have  seen  more  farm  boys  homesick  at 
meal  time  than  at  any  other  time;  tastes  linger  and 
they  have  a  wonderful  power  to  attract  the  mature 
man  as  well  as  the  growing  boy. 


But  having  inefficient  officers  is  not  sufficient  excuse 
for  a  continuation  of  undesirable  conditions.  Even 
with  the  best  of  official  direction,  the  public  can  not 
wash  its  hands  of  all  duty  and  responsibility.     Let 


Just  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
AN  foolish   agitation  in  some  quarters  in 

EMBARGO?     favor    of    placing    an    embargo    upon 

wheat    and    other    food   products   and 


wasn  Its  nanus  oi  an  uuly   a."u  ict.y«*"~^« — j-     .      »       •  j.  • 

the  granges,  clubs  and  other  organizations  eo-operate  thus  prevent  their  exportation  to  foreign  countries 

in    forming    helpful,    systematic    plans   and   appoint  However    justifiable    such    an    act    migh     be    under 

committees  to  urge  them  upon  the   officers  and  see  imaginable   conditions  it  cannot   be    said    truthfully 

that  they  are  carried  out  and  much  good  may  be  ac-  that  the  present  situation  calls  for  any  such  incon- 

complished.     We  know  communities  that  have  thus  sistent  and  unjust  action.    While  it  is  admitted  that 

redeemed    themeelves    from    intollerable    road    and  prices    of    all    commodities    are    high-too    high   in 

school  conditions  and  are  now  enjoying  what  they  many  instances-they  are  due  to  abnormal  and  ten,- 

previously  thought  was  unobtainable.    It  is  frequent-  porary  conditions,  and  are  sympathetically  resultant 

ly  a  question,  not  of  more  laws  or  better  officials,  but  witli  each  other.     An  embargo  on  food  stuffs  would 

of   a  more    united,  Constructive    and    active   public  be  illogical  for  several  reasons:   First,  because  the 

sentiment  that  believes  in  deeds  as  well  as  words.  food  supply  ol  our  country  is  not  dangerously  short; 

second,  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  together 

On  another  page  cf  this  issue  we  publish  with  business  men's  associations,  are  conducting  an 

MORE       a  report  of  a  sheep  and   wool  conference  unprecedented   campaign   intended  to   improve  agn- 

SHEEP     held  last  week  at  Philadelphia.     The  con-  culture  and  make  it  more  profitable,  and  an  embargo 

ference  was  called  by  representatives  of  a  at    this   time    would    tend    to    undo    and    discourage 

large   wool  and  textUe  associaUon  and  the  purpose  progress   in   this   development;    third,    farmers  have 

was  to  seek  means  of  stimulating  the  production  of.  always  been  told  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 

sheep  and  wool.     The  necessity  for  such  stimulation  vvas  the  natural  and  only  arbiter  of  the  prices  of  his 

is  abundantly  supported  by  statistics  on  the  deca-  produce,  hence  an  arbitrary  interference  in  demand 

...        .  .    ,      .  ,3   --r-'x-  rt « »:v.i..,     .....^..iiri   v.n  aa  nnfoii-  QQ  fnr  .fh«  farmPT   to  arbitrarily 

dence  ot  tne  sneep  luuusiry,  aud  eVeu  muio  ±v^k,^Q'j      ..v^.a  j^-  -~ —  ...    .  ^ 

by   the    increasing   cost   of   wool    textUes    for    wear    limit  production;  fourth,  to  place  the  farmer  s  pro- 
and    mutton   for   food.     The   situation   was   growing    ducts  on  a  fictitious  price  basis  while  he  is  compelled 
serious  even  with  undisturbed  world  markets,  and  it    to  pay  the  abnormal  prices  for  labor  and  the  things 
became    critical   with   importations   cut    off   by  the    he  must  buy  would  be  unjust;  fifth,  the  demand  for  an 
war.     In  this  critical  state  the   effects  are   felt  by    embargo  comes  with  poor  grace  from  labor  organi- 
all  classes  of  the  trade;  producers,  dealers,  manufac-    zations  which  have  been  profiting  under  the  strained 
turers  and  consumers,  and  all  classes  are  directly  in-    conditions,  and  which  also  advocated  a  stringent  and 
terested  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  to     exclusive  immigration  act;  sixth,  it  would  be  highly 
relieve  the   present  shortage.     The    conference    was     inconsistent    for  our   government  to    withhold   food 
timely  and  should  bring  a  measure  of  relief,  but  it    from   the    unfortunate,    starving   people    of    Europe 
must  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  the  agencies  now    while  still  permitting  the  exportation   of  munitions 
active  in  stimulating  the  industry  were  effective  in    of  war  for  the  purpose  of  killing  each  other.    Since, 
bringing  about    the    present    decline.     The    dealers,    owing  to  circumstances,  the  greater  part  of  our  ex- 
wool  buyers  and  manufacturers  in  the  past  had  just     ports   go   to   the   allies    rather    than   to    other   ports 
one  aim,  and  that  was  the  buying  of  wool  at  the  low-    as  well,  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  agitation  m 
est  possible  figure.    They  gave  no  heed  to  the  danger    this  country  is  born  of  a  desire  to  limit  the  supplies 
of  sacrificing  an  industry  so  long  as  they  were  able     of  the  allies.    It  must  be  remembered  that  a  part  of 
to  get  wool  at  a  low  price.    In  all  of  the  years  from    the  cause  of  high  prices  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  many 
the  high  tide  of  1880  up  until  the  very  recent  months    crops,  and  that  farmers  are  not  proportionately  pro- 
they  gave  ao  consideration  to  the  growers.  Markets    fiting  by  the  high  prices  since  the  production  of  the 
were  totally   unorganized.      There    were    no    market     lessened    yield    cost    nearly    as    much    as    would    a 
grades  in  the  fleece  wool  markets.    Wool  was  wool,    bumper  crop.    Before  wo  talk  of  placing  an  embargo 
and  it  all  went  at  one  price,  and  that  price  just  as    let  us  learn  to  save  and  make  the  best  use  of  what 
low  as  could  be  made.    This  was  the  most  vital  cause     we  have.     There  is  no  question  but  that  if  everyone 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  sheep.     The  dog  mon-     would  learn  to  economize  and  stop  the  waste  of  ne- 
ace,   the   internal  parasites,   th«   increased    price    of    cessities  it   would  go  a  long  way  towards  reducing 
land,  the  competition  of  other  classes  of  live  stock,    the  high  coat  of  living.    Wo  urge  our  readers  to  pro- 
all  had  their  effect  in  certain  sections,  but  the  pri-    test  against  the  placing  of  sn  embargo  on  farm  pro- 
mary  cause  was  an  unstable,  unorganized  and  unsym-     ducts  and   we   believe  that   the   better  sense  of  the 
pathetic  market.     Had  the  wool  markets  yielded  a    country  as  a  whole  will  realize  it  would  be  unjust 
fair  p-ofit  or  had  the  wool  dealers  and  manufacturers    and  will  join  in  the  protest. 

displayed  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  preservation  ' 

of  the  industry  which  would  have  promised  a  future  In  spite  of  the  chargps  during  the  past  genera- 

profit,  the  sheep  growers  would  have  overcome  the  tlon  of  "meddling"  and  "muck-raking  ',  there 
menace  of  dogs  and  parasites  and  all  accompanying  seems  to  have  been  evolved  a  saner  and  more  just 
ills.  The  American  farmer  will  grow  the  cops  that  system  of  "big  business",  based  upon  merit  and 
pay  him  for  his  work  and  investment.  He  will  grow  efficiency  as  a  basis  of  success  and  stability.  It  i3  a 
the  live  stock  that  yields  him  a  profit.  And  if  the  most  gratifying  condition  if  business  is  now  so  con- 
profits  are  maintained  he  may  be  trusted  to  supply  ducted  that  prosperity  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
the  demand,  hoiwever  great.  The  reason  for  the  de-  supposed  or  real  differences  of  opinion  or  principle 
cline  of  sheep  is  summed  up  in  the  single  fact  that  of  political  parties.  The  stability  of  business  durirg 
sheep  raising  did  not  pay,  and  the  only  remedy  in  a  presidential  campaign  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  It 
rehabilitating  the  industry  must  be  based  upon  the  may  be  that  the  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  busi- 
purpose  to  make  it  pay.  We  believe  that  the  tex-  ness  is  conducted  in  the  open  and  subject  to  publK 
tile  people  and  the  manufacturers  are  sincere  in  their  inspection,  and  is  not  depending  upon  special  privi- 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  sheep  industry  on  a  firm  basis,    leges   for  success. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


The  State's  Cash.  -  The  State 's  re v- 
L  in  the  fiscal  year  closing  on  Wed- 
""Sav  will  bo   a   million   dollars  or  so 
tS  Tl  an   expected.     There    will   be 
Cev  in  hand  which  could  have  been 
wotea  to  various  objects  if  the  cxecu- 
Spower   had    been    I-.P-ly   -^-^^ 
ll«   acting   on    appropriations.      This 
"lives       0     illustrSc      the     field      tor 
Ce  recommendation  from  the  Lcono^ 
*"rand    Efficiency    commission    which 
"'fll   rSce    the    st^ito    finances    upon    a 
ibuSiess-like  plane.    The  demands 
nnn  the  legislature  for  appropriations 
ffis  coming    session    are    going    to    be 
^liTrth^n  ever  before.     It  is  gcner- 
C    nrPdicted    that    there    will    be    at 
fit  ?135  000,000  to  $140,000,000  asked 
^"^f that  if  the  revenues  for  the  2-year 
'id  over  which  the  general  assembly 
P    1917  will  have  appropriating  power 
1  to   b^   half    that    much    some    new 
flees  must  be  found.     The  state  ad- 
'   nUtraUon  is   committed    to   a  policy 
;r'.<*Ig  icultural     advancement"    and 
iL  in   mind    a   comprehensive    scheme 
f.iblic  works  to  extend  over  a  long 
nerSd  of  years,  including   building  of 
hShwajs,  construction   of   bridges,   re- 
-Sr  of   waterways    and    improvement 
li^rte    etc     Sonie  earnest  calculation 
•^un^obably   be    done   at   the    Capitol 
Tn    h?  next  f^w  weeks  so  that  the  gov- 
mor  can    go   to   the   legislature    with 

»at;mntps  on   the   revenues. 
•""The    Governor's    Message. -Because 
af  reiterated  declarations  favoring  the 
nnlSng  of   rural   life    conditions  aud 
Svancement    of    agriculture.   Governor 
Brumbaugh's  message  to  the  next  legis- 
fatuTe    is    awaite.l    with    interest      The 
rnCission    of    Agriculture,    which    is 
Sed  with  the  duty  of  providing  a 
budeet  for  the  department,  is  reported 
as  at  work  but  as  yet  no  policy  for  agri- 
'l^lZl  development  has  bee.i  announ 
ed      The   governor   is  said   to   favor   a 
W  issue  for  the  permanent  building 
S  stairhlghwavs,  and  to  desire  to  give 
L%artment>5  000,000  and  the  auto- 
mobile ^censes;   to  increase  the  schoo 
rrropriation  and  to  launch  some  rura 
uff  work.    Judging  from  remarks  at 
Se  Welfare  conference  here  last  «eeK, 
n  which,  by  the  way,  the  agncu Uural 
and    grange   interests   were    not    repre- 
sented so  that  you  could  noUce    there 
Tl   be  Tegislative  fights  over  the  com^ 
pensation  and  child  labor  laws  and  the 
railroads    will    try    to    repeal    the    full 

crew  law.  „  T""re    i» 

Jockeying    tor    tne    «?ttt.t.— l-^rt.    i- 
9omething   interesting  in     he   way   the 
oreamzation  of  the  next  legislature  is 
Sg  worked  out.     The  I'enrose  forces 
Seem  to  have  the  inside  and  a  safe  lead 
in   the    boom    for    R.    J.   Baldwin    for 
Weaker  at  this  time.    The  Brumbaugh 
Se  have  not  yet  trotted  out  a  can- 
didate.    The  suspicion  is  growing  here 
that  there  may  be  an  agreement  which 
mU  mean  no  fight  for  the  speakership 
in  return  for  places  on  commutees  and 
confirmation  of  some  3ta\«  «f'?.^*f '  „" 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  (governor 
Brumbaugh,  while  he  can  make  places 
for  his  own  henchmen  by  "firing"  men 
now  holding  down  places,  has  a  larger 
list  of  officials  to  send  to  the   Senate 
for  confirmation  than  any  g^^rnor  in 
years.     From   all    acounts   the    Senate 
is  none  too  friendly  with  him.     There 
are   also    reports    about    impeachments 
and   investigations     which    sound    liKe 
advertising  more  than  intention;  reduc- 
tion of   commissions    and    departments 
and  other  things,  all  of  which  empha- 
size the  importance  of  keeping  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    out    of    fac- 
tional  and   other   politics  as   much    as 
possible  if  ambitious  plans   are   not  lo 
be  wrecked  in  legislative  storms. 

Dairy  Inspection  Hearing.  —  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  bill  to  provide 
for  state  dairy  inspection  is  draftea 
Governor  Brumbaugh  will  either  send 
it  out  for  general  discussion  or  else 
arrange  hearings,  either  before  or  after 
the  legislature  meets.  It  i9  P^^f^l^ 
that  the  subject  will  be  discussed  by 
legislative  committees  when  the  btare 
Agricultural  Board  and  allied  organiza- 
tions meet  here  and  when  the  mid-win- 
ter  show  will  be  held. 

Institutes   on   Trial.  —   According   to 
what  can  be  learned    from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  next  legislature  much  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  tne 
fanners    institutes    are    attended    just 
how    much    money    will    be    voted    for 
them.     It  is  said  that  the  State  Oom^ 
mission   is    undecided    whether    to    asK 
for  more  cash  or  not.     Director  L,.   JCi. 
Carothcrs   has   gone   after   some   of  the 
methods  which  have  characterized  form- 
er seasons   with  a   sharp   hoc    and   has 
asked  that  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
get  down   among   the    farmers   and    to 
give  practical  advice.     Marketing  and 


soil  conservation  are  the  8»^J«^«t8  .^J';?^ 
he  wants  handled.— Hamilton,  Harris- 
burg,  November  27. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 

A  New  Industry  Started.— A  largo 
steaming  plant  will  bo  installcid  m 
Clyde,  where  willows  will  bo  steam 
treated,  ready  for  stripping.  The  firm 
civcs  free  instruction  to  any  one  wish- 
ing to  learn  basket  making.  The  firm 
urows  its  own  willows  and  has  about  80 
tons  to  harvest-41,200  being  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  this  work.  A  simi- 
lar industry  has  for  some  time  been  a 
success  in  Liverpool. 

Shortage    of    Cars    Causes    Inconven- 
ience.—Very    high   prices   of    eo"i"»»;i^- 
ties  in    daily   use   are    ascribed    to    the 
creat  shortage  of  cars  prevalent   thru- 
out   the    state,    particularly    k)f    coal. 
Prices    have    been    the    highest    ever 
known,  with   coal   absolutely  unprocur- 
able in  a  great  many  towns.     The  city 
prosecuiting  official  has  called  upon   20 
coal   dealers  of  New   York   to   explain 
existing    conditions.     Other    investiga- 
tions  are  under  way  into   the  reasons 
for  the   extreme  prices   of   food   stutts. 
The   railroad   officials  charge   that   the 
unusual    car    shortage    is    due    to    the 
indifference  of  consignees  in  unloading 
cars  and  to  the  fact  that  Central  New 
York  producers  have   used   an  unusual 
number   in   shipping   produce   early    m 
the  season,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unusual  high  prices.     Ihe  short- 
age is  estimated  at  near  100  000  cars  as 
compared  with  a  surplus  of  about  that 
number  one  year  ago. 

Now  York  State  Draft  Horse  Breed^ 
erg —This    association     had    a    $1U,"IJU 
consignment  of  heavy  draft  horses  for 
breeding  purposesr-many  of  them  not- 
able prize  winners  at  fall  shows,  deliv- 
ered   last    week.     The    animals,    21    in 
number,  go  to  different  members  of  the 
association    in    various    parts    of    the 
state,    ami    their    purchase    will    give 
heavy  draft  horse  breeding  an  impetus 
in  this  part  of  the  state. 

Sheep  and  Wool 
Conference 

"  If  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States  last  year  were  made  into  pure, 
all-wool  cloth,  and  the  cloth  were  cut 
and  divided  equaUy  among  the  men  and 
,.,«Tr,PD  nf  this  country,  there  would  be 
about  44   square  inches  of  such   clotn 
allotted  to  each  person;  and  if  the  pres- 
ent decline  in  wool  production  continues 
for  a  few  years  longer,  there  won  t  be 
enough  to  make   a  respectable   breech- 
cloth  per  capita".    This  is  the  condition 
of    the    domestic    wool    business    that 
prompted  the  calliug  of  a  general  con- 
ference of  manufacturers,  ^oajers    edu- 
cators  and   producers   at   Philadelphia 
November  23  and  24.     The  conference 
was  called  by  and  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and 
Textile    Association.      Delegates    were 
present  from  32  states. 

The  Decadeoce  of  Sheep  Industry 
The  decadence  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  in  the  last  30  years  wa*  the 
burden  of  the  first  day's  discussions.  Re- 
port of  delegates  were  the  same  from 
New  England  to   Tennessee    and   from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
All  told  the  story  of  a  once-paying  in- 
dustry now  vanished  or  rapidly  declin- 
ing. The  trend  of  the  industry  is  best 
shown  by  a  chart  offered  by  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb,   of   the  Ohio   State   University, 
giving  census  figures  as  follows: 


Year      Farina 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


1,449,073 
2,044,077 
2,659,985 
4,008,907 
4,564,641 
.5,739,657 
6,340,.'?59 


Sheep 

21,773,220 
22,471,275 
40,853,000 
40,765,900 
44,336,072 
41,883,065 
51,638,590 


Sheep 

per 

Farm 


15. 
10.9 
15.3 
10.1 

9.7 

7.2 

8.14 


This  decline  has  been  general  in  all 
states  but  particularly  east  of  the  Miss- 

issippi  River. 

Causes  of  Decadence 
The    causes   of   decadence    were   ably 
disnissed  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.  He  de- 
tailed   the    causes   under   the  foUowinff 
heads.     First,  he  placed  the  fact  that 
our  American  people  as  a  people  do  not 
love  farm  animals.    Wo  keep  live  stock 
merely  as  they  fit  into  our  farm  plans, 
but  have  never  regarded  thorn  with  the 
same  affectionate  regard  that  is  accord- 
ed farm  ai  imals  by  the  European  farm- 
OTS,   and  sheep  have   been    the   first  to 
suffer. 


Second,  dogs.  The  losses  from  dogs 
run  into  the  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  The  net  losses  result  from  sheep 
actually  killed  and  injured,  from  sheep 
ling  off  feed  and  condition  because  of 
being  chased  and  worried  by  dogs,  from 
disturbed  breeding,  and  from  owners  be- 
coming frightened  or  disgusted  and  quit- 
ting the  business.  States  with  heavy 
mining  interests  have  suffered  most  be- 
cause of  numbers  of  vagrant  dogs  ui 
inininc  sections.  ^, 

Thifd,  the  price  of  land.     There  is  a 
common  impression  that  sheep  can  not 
be  raised  profitably  on  high-priced  land 
Yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  land 
well  suited  to  sheep  growing  that  has  no 

sheep  on  it.  .         . .        „„  „ 

Fourth,  unpopularity  of  mutton  as  a 
food      The  time  is  pa»t  when  farmers 
can    grow    sheep    profitably    for    woo 
alone.     Development  in    numbers   must 
be   made   with  the   dual-purpose   sheep 
that  will  yield  both  wool  and  mutton. 
And  7^  -utton  is  not  taken  as  readily 
as  its  food  value  warrants.     There     s 
needed  a  campaign  of  education  to  in- 
struct in  the  killing,  dressing  ami  mar- 
keting of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  then  in 
the  preparation  of  mutton  for  food. 

Fifth;  stomach  parasites.  The  stomach 
worm  has  caused  considerable  losses  and 
has  driven  many  out  of  the  business.  But 
these  losses  need  not  prove  ser.ous  Fhe 
stomach  worms  are  easily  con)troled  by 
a  rotation  of  pastures  w^hich  will  pre- 
vent the  parasites  from  wintering  over 
from  year  to  year. 

Sixth,  lack  of  co-operation.  In  sheep 
growing  as  in  all  other  lines  of  farm 
work  there  is  need  of  community  co- 
operation in  growing  and  m  market^ 
iL  both  wool  and  meat.  In  Scotland 
and  Northern  England  there  prevails  a 
fine  spirit  of  sympathetic  co-operation 
which  makes  sheep  interests  supreme. 
We  need  particularly  more  co-operation 
in  the  sale  of  products. 

Seventh,   competition   ^^h   dairying. 
There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  tha/t  dairy 
cattle   are  more   profitable  than  sheep 
and   in  many  sections  the   sheep  have 
been  dropped  for  dairy  cattle.    Feeding 
tests  do  not  bear  out  this  impression 
He  believed  that  intelligent  feeding  of 
lambs  and  wethers  would  yield  a  betler 
profit  than  with  any  other  class  of  live 
Stock,   with    the  possible   exception    of 

^"Eighth,  the  tariff.  The  frequent  and 
radickl  changes  in  the  tariff  is  frequent- 
ly blamed  and  in  some  instances  has 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  sheep 
industry.  The  tariff  will  continue  a  mcn^ 
acft  so  long  as  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
politicians.  Sheep  wiU  get  /square 
deal  when  the  tariff  rates  are  fixed  by  a 
scientific,    non-partisan    tariff    commis- 

^' Discussion.   -  In    the  .references    to 
Professor  Plumb's   talk   m  the    discus- 
sions   that    followed,   signi£cant    points 
were  made  as  follows:    Census  reports 
on     production     of     sheep     and     wool 
show    that    the    quality    of    sheep    is 
constantly  improving,  -that  wool  produc^ 
tion  per  head  has  nearly  doubled  in  50 
years;  in  other  words,  that  our  sheep 
irowers  are   efficient  producers.     Relac 
tive  to  prejudice  against  mutton   as  a 
food  it  was  Shown  that  9,500,000  sheep 
ind  lambs  were  slaughtered  for  food  in 
1907,  and  113,000,000  head  in  1915.    The 
per  capita  consumption  of  mutton  and 
lambs  has  increased  materially. 
Practical  Unes  of  Oo-operatlon 
In    discussing  practical   lines    of    co^ 
operation  by  the  U    S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  F.  R.  Marshall,  <>/  the  Bu^ 
relu  of  Animal  Industry,  urged  the  need 
of  more  such  conferences  of  dealers  and 
producers.     Promotion  of  production  is 
L  economic  problem.     There  are  sheep 
on    approximately    one-seventh    of    the 
farms  now.  If  the  industry  could  be  ex- 
tended to  one-fourth  of   our   farms  in 
equal  proportion,  we  would  be  practic^ 
ally  independent  in  our  wool  needs.  The 
ereatest  incentive  to  development  is  a 
paying  market  price,  and  improvement 
Sf  market  conditions  to  yield  the  grower 
a  better  price  and  pay  a  good  pnce  for 
a  good  product  is  a  work  for  the  dealers. 
Farmers  will  never  get  enthusiastic  oyer 
one-price    wool.      Any    promotion   plan 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a  straight  busi- 
ness proposition  and  addressed  directly 
to  the  men  on  the  farms.    In  this  work 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  help. 
There  are  now  1,278  county  agents  in  as 
many  counties  in  the   country.     These 
agents    can   stimulate   interest  by    con- 
ducUng    sheep    and    wool    projects    in 
their    various    communities,    presenting 
all  of  the  practical  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness and  giving  their  farmers  assistance 
whore  needed.    The  Federal  Department 
can  delegate  special  men  to  the  work 
when  needed,  but  only  for  straight  pro- 
duction  work  and  improvement   of  the 
product. 


The  Meat  Product 
Prof    W.   H.  Tomhave,  of  the  Penn- 
avlvania    State    College,    discussed    the 
Telt  product  of  sheep  as  affecting  pro- 
Tucer  and  consumer.     He  showed   that 
the   United  States  consumes  more  meat 
Lr  capita  than  any  other  country.  Un^ 
ler    normal    conditions    tlie    per    capita. 
:>nsunipti..u    is   about    172    pounds    per 
vear  for  the  United  States,  118  pounds 
•fertile    United    Kingdom,    113    pounds 
fo    Germany  and  80  pounds  for  France 
This  is  divided  as  indu-at^-d  in  the  fol- 
lowing  table: 

Beef 
lbs. 


Veal  Mutton  Pork 


United  States   .   80 
United  Kingdom  56 

Germany 3b 

France ^' 


lbs. 
7.5 
4. 

7.5 
8. 


lbs. 

6.5 
26. 

2.5 

9. 


lbs. 
78 
32 
67 
26 


These  figures  show  that  there  is  a  very 
apparent  prejudice  against  mutton  and 
S  in  tUs^ountry  as  compared  P^^^^^^ 

ticularly  with  the  \^^^'t«^.  f^^jf^^";: 
There  is  no  economic  basis  for  this  dii 
"lerenee  so  it  must  be  attributed  to  pre- 
judice. The  problem  of  increasing  the 
iumbor  of  shiep  is  one  of  jncreasing  the 
number  of  farms  where  sheep  are  kept 

(Continued    on   ivage    10.) 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


"""liS/E^FUEL.  TIME.  LABOR.  MONEY     - 
Lowest  Price,  Greate.t  Value 

Write  for  bie  illustrated  KnKine  Book  today 
FuTune  Detroit  EnKine^horaepower  up^ 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS^  JXl^M^k^.J^mm.mOi 


Xmas  Cards 

Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 


a  .^    -    C- 


..: r.f  K(\  ♦«  lOOo/, 

V*a*6     <->•    •»-     -— /•- 


20  Beautiful  Chrititina*  Cards,  designed  by  artista 
celebrated  for  tiieir  exqulaite  taste,  engraved  and 
flinboMcd  in  colors,  and  oncloaed  in  individual  en- 
ve"o^  'or  $1.00.  These  cards  if  bouKht  in  a  retai 
^to^Twould^t  up  to  16c  each.  Enclose  $1.00  bill 
in  envelope  and  mail  today.  Cards  will  be  sent 
prepaid,  securely  packed.  Money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 

Wm.  G.  Johnston  Co.,  Mfgrs. 

1232  Ridge  Ave.,  N.S.   Pittsburgh,  P«. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

You  Get  Best  Results  with  our    ^ 

Champion  Evaporator 

Quick  work  .fuel  sav- 
'nK.  durability  and 
BEST  QUALITY 
OI-'  SYRUP. 
Write  us  for 
CATALOGUE. 

Champion 
Evaporator 
Company,  Makers 


Tell 

number 
ot  trees 
you  tap 


Hudson,  Ohio 


Bheep 
per 
Capiu 

.93 

.71 

1.05 

.81 

.70 

.54 

.56 


SPECIFICATIONS 

tllIltl»«CI)l««l«TO? 

c»n  t  omn  cicctik 

1  jitaimctucHTMC  J 

KMOUNUICC  XMS, 

HtM  Honi 

JIO'UtW'OOliEIC 
»[ICHT  IJfO   llf 


THEtKW 

1317  METZ 


<  .    ACEMCV  TERMS 

1  ^ 


5t:^o 


vcsm 
«2I0.CASH 


S«^.r»,  0.1..",  ol  ikU  NEW  l.ily  .q«il-P''  1»I7  M.Jel 

M»l».  Toirin«  Cmr.     BaUao  »»  K.»y  P«y»"l». 

HL1  OTMKK  M  \KKS    \M)  ll1«>l>r.l-'« 

Tonrlns  C»r».  llo«l»i.'r>,  .lliii.j.  an<I  Trui-ki  at  Iron 

$i:ir>  to  S835 

aU  ••III! 
ON    KASY    rAYMKNT   TEBMS 

WrilF  lor  IKfratnrp  niid  (priiiB. 

/\UTOTkAWMGPOWC.    wTTcliiprjiPt, 


"FARMERS   -"i 

Buy  your  Life  Insurance  froni  the  Company  that  , 

IS  owned  and  controllpd  by  Farmers  and  Gransers.  , 

That  to  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Grange   , 

-  Write  for  particulars  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  | 

■  cbante  a  copy  of  our  Orange  Album.  g 

■  Farmer*  and  Tradert  Life  Insurance  Company  | 
•  T(X Young.   Pree.     Home  OHIce.  Syraouse.N.  Y.  | 


gmMWMiiimmmiMH 


I     I  SOY  BEANS  WANTED 

I  »  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  «»  f*'"'''**  "^  I 
!  Soy  Henna  with  price  and  quantity.  We  are  also  i 
5  buyliiK  Clover  and  Timothy  seed.  ,,  „  ■,. «  1 
I  o:i».  SCOTT  t  $OMS  CO..     Ill  Miln  St.  MirynlBs.O.  I 

.■■■■■IIIMIMII HBUUlllimilll milll..llll.lHlll.llllinlUlllllM I ...».«* 


I 


\<  3; 


1J 

V.'i 


In 
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\cL  Successful 
jOrcha  rdPraciice 


"Acting  on  this  year's  experience  we  will  dust  again  next  year:" 

That's  Uw  verdict  of  every  fruit  grower  who  used  the  Niagara  Dusting  Method  this  year. 
Their  letters  from  many  fruit  sections  all  read  practically  as  follows: 

•The  Niagara  Method  of  Dusting  obtains  as  good   if  not   belter   results   than 
spraying  and  the  Dust  can  be  applied  so  much  faster  (4  to  10  times)  that  fre- 
quent application  can  be  made  over  large  areas  at  critical  times,  assuring  bet- 
ter protection." 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  Dusting 

which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  January  Ist  (comprehensive 
folder  now  ready).  This  book  will  have  a  complete  history  of  dusting 
giving  experience  of  growers  in  varioufl  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as 
tabulated  results  obtained  in  our  own  experimental  orchards. 

It  proves  that  a  Niagara  Duster  with  a  S-horse  power  motor,  total  weight  1000  lb8.,will  do 
as  much  work  as  5  power  sprayers  and  give  at  least  equal  protection  from  coddling  moth, 
leaf  roller,  green  worms,  gypsy  moth,  apple  scab,  caterpillars,  eta.,eta.  That  the  dust  stioks 
to  the  fruit  and  foliage  as  long  as  liquid  spray — may  be  applied  at  any  time  of  day  and  on 
any  day  you  can  apply  liquid  spray — that  there  is  not  more  wasted  material  than  with 


to  the  fruit  and  foliage  as  long  as  liquid  spray- 
ply  liquid  spray — that  the.- 

liquid  spray  and  that  the  Dust  Method  effects  an  actual  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  cost  as  well 


HMMSWnmi 


as  saving  man  and  horse.time — and  taking  away  all  the  dirty  sloppy  drudgery  of  spraying. 

C/he  Hiaqatn  JDusting  TTJachines 
and  TTtaterlals 

The  materials,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the'only  successful  dusting  materi- 
als made.     The  machines  are  designed  and  built  especially  for  dusting 
Positive  forced  feed  easily  and  fine-  ^^^^  This  machine  will  duSt 

ly  adjusted  for  quantity  of    flow,  ^^^^^       1  ^q  acreS  a  day. 

Simplicity,  strength  and  power  suf-       -""^ 
ficient  to  blow  a  cloud  of  dust  over 
the  tallest  orchard  trees  are  the  fea-  | 
tures  which  have   made  them  suo- 
eessful.    Model  Dl  weighs  only  300 
lbs.,i«  mounted  on  skids  long  enough 
to  allow  the  mounting  of   any  gas 
engine  (the  spray-rig  engine  fills  the 
bill).   This  model  is  capable  of  dust- 
ing 40  acres  a  day  and  will  last  in- 
definitely.   Write  today  for  full  des- 
cription and  we  will  put  your  name  down  to  receive  the  Book  on  Dusting  (as  soon  aa  it 
comes  from  the  printer  w  ith  all  this  year's  informationX    Write  today. 

TJiaqatxi  Sprayeir  Compani/ 

61  MAIN  STREET,      MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  (in  Powder  Form) 

TiM  Spray  Material  wblch  dissolves  Instantly  In  cold  or  hot  water — produces  clean  top-quality 
trulta  and  Is  more  efficient,  practical,  economical  and  convenient  tfaan  Lime  A.  Sulphur  Solution. 

Send  for  Cataloti  Showing  Money-saving  comparison  and  actual  results  obtained. 


^^ 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Deakn  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  HGERT  CO. 

280  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

•WatlOIJIKY  or  THI  AMCmCAM  *•«■.  OMIH.  OO. 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

Success  That  Lasts 

cc«es  only  throTigh  pisylag  square.  Man  y 
businesses  achieve  success  temporarily— and 
lesc  It  But  the  saccess  that  lasts  must  have 
back  of  II  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  wlll- 
Infness,  barked  by  perlormance.  to  give 
RtAL  VALUE,  in  the  12  yedrs  Ihal  we  have 
b«ea  In  business,  each  succeeding  year  has 
seen  an  Increase  oi  customers  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  And  there  must  be  a  good  reason 
for  this! 

$150BUYSANAUTO 

Send  Today  lor  our  new  <  917  Calaiof  A 
Do  It  Now- It  Means  Money 

A  FEW  SPECIALS! 

1916   0HA1.MERS    Tonrinf    tTOO 

1916    PULLMAl^    Touring    1460 

1916   MAXWELL  Tourinc    0450 

BUIOK,    late   model    I  iSOO 

OADILLAO,    late   style    i^lO 

OVERLAJTD  Roadster  like  neir   .1276 

HUDSON   TonriBK,   equipped    .  .  .$800 

And    1000   others.    $160    to  9760. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

^203  N.  Broad  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.^ 


92  Per  Cent 


Bulletin  132,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  dealing  with 
the  Reconnaissance  Soil 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  shows  that  92  PER  CENT  OF  ALL 
SOILS  in  the  State  are  certainly  benefitted  by  "a  .system- 
atic application  of  lime."     The  "almost  unioersal  need"  is  Lime. 


WARNER'S 


(Pure  "Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated    Lime) 

WILL  SUPPLY  THE  WANT 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or     . 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 

Wilmington.  Del.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 


Horticulture 


PLANTING  PEUIT  TBEES 


Fruiit  trees  may  be  set  in  the  fall  or 
in  early  spring.  One-year-old  trees  are 
usually  preferable,  if  well  grown,  tho 
in  the  ease  of  apple,  pear,  oherry,  and 
American  plums,  two-year-old  trees  may 
be  used  if  desired. 

Young  trees  should  be  set  about  the 
same  depth  thiat  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  The  color  and  character  of 
the  bark  shows  \how  much  of  the  tree 
^rew  below  ground.  The  holes  should 
be  dug  just  deep  and  ibroad  enough  to 
admit  the  roots  in  their  na/tural  spread 
without  l)ending  them. 

The  roots  should  be  trimmed  so  as 
to  remove  any  broken  or  diseased  parts. 
If  a  ragged  wound  has  been  left  at 
the  end  of  a  largo  root  in  digging,  this 
part  should  be  cut  off  so  as  to  make  a 
smooth,  clean  cut. 

The  soil  should  be  shaken  in  between 
tho  roots  and  the  treo  shaken  at  the 
same  time,  »o  the  roots  will  imbed 
themselves  in  a  natural  position.  Tramp 
tho  earth  firmly  with  the  feet  while  the 
hole  is  being  filled.  If  the  earth  about 
the  roots  is  loose  or  has  air  spaces,  the 
tree  is  liable  to  dry  out  and  die.  When 
the    hole    is    filled    level    and    the    soU 
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may  be  left  the  first  seeson,  however. 
After  the  tree  has  made  a  season's 
growth  one  may  make  better  choice  of 
what  limbs  to  leave  and  what  one*  to 
remove. 

If  trees  cannot  be  set  immediately 
whon  they  are  received  from  the  nurg- 
ery,  they  should  be  "hoeled  in."  To 
heel  in  trees  dig  a  trench  1  foot  deep, 
throwing  out  the  earth  to  one  side  as 
if  turned  by  a  plow.  Place  the  trees 
gdde  by  side  with  their  roots  in  the 
trench  and  their  tops  leaning  over  the 
turned-out  earth  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. Spade  in  earth  over  the  roots 
and  tram/p  it  firm.  In  moving  earth  to 
cover  the  roots  a  second  trench  is  made 
parallel  with  tlie  first.  More  trees  may 
bo  heeled  in  this  second  trench.  This 
may  be  reipeated  so  as  to  fimally  leave 
the  trees  in  a  compact  block  rather  than 
in  a  single  row. — J.  C.  Whittcn,  Col.  of 
Agri.,   Mo. 


PUT  THE  YOUNO  ORCHAED  IN 
SHAPE 


At  this  time  of  the  year  the  or- 
chardist  should  go  thru  his  orchard  cut- 
ting all  gnass  and  trash  away  from  the 
base  of  the  trees  and  drawing  the  soil 
up  to  the  trunk.  There  are  two  reas- 
ons for  this.  One  is  to  do  away  with  all 
shelters  for  mice  and  the  other  is  to 
support    the    tree    and    drain    off    any 
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tramped,  spread  an  inch  or  two  of  loose 
ea.rth  over  the  surface,  around  the  tree, 
to  keep  the  soil  from  baking. 

As  soon  as  set,  the  tree  and  its  top 
aihould  be  pruned  properly.  If  the 
tree  is  a  one-year-old  and  has  no  side 
limbs,  simply  cut  the  top  back  so  as 
to  make  it  head  out  at  the  proper  hight, 
usually  24  to  SO  inches.  In  the  case 
o(f  peach  trees,  cut  off  all  side  limbs 
close  to  the  trunk  and  shorten  the  main 
trunk.  A  peach  or  Japanese  plum  will 
produce  new  limbs  from  the  main  stem. 
These  sprout  strong  new  Mmbs  so  readi- 
ly that  they  may  be  trinuned  to  single 
whips. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cherry  tree 
should  not  have  its  branches  cut  back. 
The  active  buds  of  the  cherry  are  near 
the  tips  of  the  limbs.  The  main  trunk 
has  only  dormant  buds  which  do  not 
start  readily.  It  is  well  to  cut  back  the 
central  leader  to  where  the  tree 
branches  cut  back.  The  active  buda  of 
the  oherry  are  near  the  tips  of  the 
lambs.  The  main  trunk  has  only  dor- 
mant buds  which  do  not  start  readily. 
It  is  well  to  cut  back  the  central  lead- 
er to  where  the  tree  branches.  If  there 
are  more  than  five  main  limbs,  remove 
all  but  three  to  five,  leaving  these  even 
spaced  to  form  the  frame  work  or  head 
of  the  tree. 

Apples,  pears  and  American  plums, 
if  well  branched,  should  have  tho  main 
loader  cut  out  to  form  an  open  spread- 
ing head.  The  side  limbs  should  then 
l»p  shortened  one-third  to  one-half.  Even- 
tually the  head  should  bo  reduced  to 
from  three  to  five  madn  limb*  to  form 
the  frame  work  of  the  tree.    More  limba 


waiter  that    might   accumulate    and    do 
winter  injury  to  the  trees. 

Bequests  occasionally  come  in  for  ma- 
terial to  paint  the  trees  to  ward  off  mice 
and  rabbit  damage.  Anything  that  has 
a  strong  odor  will  repel  rabbits.  Mice 
are  more  persistent  and  cause  great- 
er damage.  However,  where  mico  work, 
a  coating  of  whitewash  containing  some 
ooncentrc;ted  lime  sulphur,  about  one 
gallon  to  five  of  whitewash  i)ut  on  the 
butts  with  a  ibrush  and  the  butt  hilled 
up  so  that  all  trash,  such  as  weeds  and 
grass,  is  covered  will  do  much  toward 
protecting  the  trees. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 


Hogs  in  Orchard 

' '  I  would  like  a  little  information  on 
an  orchard  problem,  concerning  the  pa- 
trolling of  pigs.  Some  say  that  they 
will  injure  the  trees,  while  others  say 
that  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  trees.  It 
is  my  belief  that  a  single  borer  in  a 
tree  will  do  more  harm  than  a  score 
of  piiigs  can  do.  What  do  you  think 
about  this?"  E.  B.  M.,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa, 

llogs  may  be  useful  in  the  orchard 
under  proper  conditions  and  they  may 
1x1  quite  the  opposite  under  other  con- 
ditions. In  general,  their  effect  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  number  per 
acre  and  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
supplied.  Ordinarily  one  can  use  a« 
many  as  five  hogs  to  the  acre  if  they 
receive  a  satisfactory  amo^lint  of  tc^ 
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ROOFING 


JMij 


[MSISh 


Get  Our  Freight  Paid 

OFFER      ^^-4  , 


hTTcatiiig  yoar 

'JlIS^  in  roofing. 

ShS.  •Iding.   etc.. 

S  l?ia  have  rec.nved  OOr  Hoof 


}52»ae«.    Set   up   any    place. 
pj,t3    brings    Garage    Book 


'69^ 


Sitil  you  have  . - 

I*  Book  which  quote* 

Lowest  Price*  Ever 
mIh*  On  World's       -/lao-MMar 

Made   Wn    *»"•"•  •      Ctuster  SMngl^a 

Best  Roofins 

Wa  seU  direct  to  vou  from  the 
1  — Lt  Bbeet  metal  plant  in  tho 
"37  We  B«vo  you  all  inliidle- 
??J^^proftt8.  We  prepay  IrelRht 
Sfdidveyou  a  binding  guarantee 
•"  ■-.♦  fiffhtn  ng  loBsea.  Send 
•*  JSJi  fo?  free  book-and  readj. 
^"proposition  in  full.  Spanirh  .\».  (,ii_/V^ 

U«btnln«-Proof,  rire- 
proof  -nd  Rust- Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roofing  can 
h.  bentVtwiBted.  or  atruek  with 
Hthtnlni.  and  (falvumzing.  will 
^  c«&  or  flate.  Bend  ,t  or 
Kmmer  it,  you  can't  loosen  or 

i^lvanizing.    Thsmeanaan   ^T"^  

:n'r  Sing    galvanised     rooflngOc»^u*<u..a  _s/..e« 

SJt  Irill  last  aa  long  aa  building. 


Edtvardi  Patent 
"(Jrip-Lock" 

"REO" 
Metal   Shingiet 

are  rust -proof  on 
edges  as  well  aa 
sioes.  One  man 
can  l»y  them. 
They  interlock; 
cannot  come  off. 
Nail  holes  all  cov- 
ered by  upper  lay- 
er.   Forever  wind 

and  weatherproof. 

H««uner  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 

.  CDCC  Send  coupon  for  World's  Great- 
SsmPlCS  rnLC  est  Roofing  Book  and  Free  Sam- 
^  Book  will  convince  vou  that  we  can  save  you  a  lot 
Smowy  on  any  kind  of  roof  you  need,  alsoon  wslling 
iff  w^Sboid.  etc.  Fill  o„t  coupon  and  mail 
r^^.'  Aak  for  Book  No.  123J1  - 
Th«  Edwards  ManufactMrInK  Company, 

•      ,^,.jJ3J)     pika  Str*«t,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BARGAIN  BOOK  COUPON 


Tha  edwards  Manufacturing  Coinpany, 

IIJM1-1M91      PIha  Straat,         Cincinnati,  Ohio 
iJaZl  Maters  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  World 
nLsT-r-"*  FREE  Samiaea,  tYeight  Paid Prioea nod 
I  WMM^OtMtMtBoofingBookNo.  |239l. 
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PCBTM   AMBOV   CHEMICAL  WORKS 


FOmUlMK 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FORMffLDEffyPE 

TShti  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding    seed    grains   of    smuts 

and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cneapest  and  best  disinfectant 
lor  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde m  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  repotting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agricuhure's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


$10,000.00 


MstUtnw 
As  low  at 


Saw 


It  It  tk«  btst  Hd  cfetjpnt  tiw  Mi*. 
HERTZLER  t  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 

ia  easy  to  operate!. 

Only  t7'<*0  *">  mad*  to 
which  rtpplnc  t«tile  can 
be  added.  Quarantred 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satlifactory. 
Send  for  cstalof . 

Hertiler  &  Zook  Co. . 
%^£n.  Bellevine.  ?t.j 


posf  Hand  Lantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  eandla 
r  powor  ptire  white  light.    Just  what  the  farmer. 


uowor  ptire  wtiite  light.  Just  wnat  me  inrn>er. 
flniryman,  utiM-kman.  <tr.  ni'eiiH.  Safe— Kriiable 
— F>onomlrttl— AhHolutily  Itain.  Storm  and  Hug 
proof.  BiimB  either  grwolino  or  kiToBrno.  Light 
in   woiKht.  Agenta  wanted.  Big  ProlMs.   Wrila 

••'  «•»•'•••  THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 

461   E.  5tb  St^  Caatoa.  O I 


and  alBO  have  some  green  material 
present  aside  from  the  bark  on  the 
trees.  It  ia  also  important  that  the 
trees  themselves  be  large  enough  to 
osc-ap©  injury  thru  rubbing.  If  these 
conditions  are  maintained,  tho  efTectjj 
of  the  hogs  should  generally  be  satis 
factory  unless  the  particular  individu- 
als have  an  unusual  streak  of  pervers- 
ity. 

The  chief  benefits  are  likely  to  be  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  the  dropped  and 
wormy  fruit  cleared  up  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  stirring  uip  of  the  soil. 
Where  too  many  hogs  are  placed  in  an 
orchard,  however,  or  wfhere  any  of  the 
above  conditions  arc  omitted  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  hogs  att-acking  the  trpes 
directly  and  barking  them  to  very  un- 
expected hights.  This  sometimes  oc- 
curs even  on  trees  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter. 

Under  the  latter  conditions  it  is  evi- 
dent that  hogs  could  be  of  consider- 
ably greater  injury  than  the  single 
borer  to  Whic-h  you  refer,  altho  I-would 
not  care  to  have  either  injury  in  any 
tree  in  which  I  was  particularly  inter- 
esrted. 
Cultural  Plans  for  a  Young  Orchard 

"I    planted   a    36-acre    orchard    last 
November,  which   contains   3,800   apple 
and  peaoh  trees.     I  have  600  trees  of 
Stayman     Winesap,     Mammoth     Black 
Twig  and  Winesap,  3  years  old.     Last 
fall  wihen  I  planted  trees  I  planted  some 
in  a  field  which  had  already  been  plant- 
ed  in    wheat.     This   spring   instead    of 
plowing  wheat   under  I  left  it   go  and 
sowed    clover  in   it    expecting  to    plow 
clover  and  hay  under  in  the  spring  of 
1917.      This   year   I   harvested    a   good 
crop  of   wfhcat   from  among   the   trees 
but  the  trees  made  very  little  growth, 
the  'most   any   tree  made  in   the  wheat 
field  was  12  inches  and  trees  that  had 
corn  and  potatoes  aa  an  intercrop  made 
from    12   to    48   inches   in    growth.      A 
friend    of   mine  called   to  see   me   last 
I  we<>k   flTid   advised  me  not  to  plow  my 
sod    Tinder    next    spring    but    write    to 
you  for  your  bulletins  on  mulch  in  ap- 
ple  orchards,  as   ho   said   that   he   paid 
you    a    visit    sometime    agk>,    and     he 
thought  I   would   be   doing  the   wrong 
thing  by  plowing  my  sod  under,  as  he 
thought  that  by  using  a  proper  mulch  I 
could     bring    these    trees     around     all 
right."  M.  W.  F.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Yoar  experience  with  the  w.»:eat  crop 
produced  between  the  trees  is  about 
what  should  be  expected.  Wheat  or  any 
other  uncultivated  cereal  crop  is  not 
well  adapted  for  use  between  the  rows 
of  a  young  orchard.  This  is  because 
the  greatest  demands  of  such  crops,  for 
both  moisture  and  plant  food,  come 
slightly  before  their  ripening  time, 
which  is  also  the  time  that  the  need  of 
the  trees  for  the  same  materials  is 
greatest.  This  accounts  for  the  ill- 
effects  observed  on  tho  tree*  whieh 
were  growing  in  wheat  this  year,  and 
the  only  conditions  under  which  such 
practice  might  be  followed  without  in- 
jury to  t*e  tree  sare  where  the  soil  is 
very  rich  and  the  season  is  unusually 
wet. 

Your  best  course  for  next  year  would 
be  either  to  turn  the  clover  under  early 
in  the  spring  and  then  grow  a  cultivated 
intercrop,  such  as  jwtatoes  or  possibly 
corn,  or  you  could  follow  a  mulch  sys- 
iem  on  part  or  all  of  your  orchard,  us- 
ing the  growth  between  the  trees  to 
furnish  the  mulch  immediately  around 
them.  This  will  work  all  right  where 
one  has  apples  alone,  and  hence  has 
only  a  reasonable  number  of  trees  to 
be  mulched.  If  your  apples  are  inter 
planted  with  i>each  fillers,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  the  tillage  plan  would 
be  preferable,  and  it  may  also  be  best 
to  omit  the  intercrop  in  that  case  and 
simply  grow  leguminous  covercrops,  un- 
less the  trees  show  too  much  growth. 


Gifts  of  Good  Footwear 

Give 
Cliristmas  Joy 


•;?vXv 


Nl^'* 


<»: 


^ii^. 


The  farmer  is  the  one 

man  who  has  not  fallen  into  the 

habit  of  giving  useless  things  for  thnstmas. 

For  men  and  women  as  well  as  boys  and  girls,  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  means  dry,  comfortable  feet 

"Ball-Band"  makes  an  especially  sensible  and  valuable 
Christmas  present  because  of  its  high  quality. 

It  looks  its  quality  when  new,  and  proves  its  quality  when  old. 

>»%  All  i§h.r%  a  ^  ■  ^C 

0Ai.L%fD/\n  D 

The  younger  boys  will  be  proud  of  their  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  They 
have  seen  tlie  older  men  wear  it,  and  they  want  it  for  that  reason. 

If  your  hired  hand  does  not  know  that  "Ball-Band"  gives  more  days 
wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per  days  wear,  give  him  a  pair  and  let  him  sec  what 
a  real  saving  rubber  footwear  quality  means. 

"Ball-Band"  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for  all  the  family  have  the  Red 
Ball  on  the  sole  and  "Ball-Band"  Quality  all  through  them.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  before  you  buy.    It  is  tke  "Ball-Band"  Trade  Mark. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  Sold  by  55,000  dealers  and  worn  by  over 
nine  million  people. 

If  Your  Merchant  Does  Not  Sell  "  Ball-Band,"  Write  Us 

Write  anyway  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  many  different  kinds 
of  Footwear,  any  of  which  would  make  a  sensible  gift. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC  CO.,    SB6  Water  Street.  MISHAWAKA.  INDIANA 

"  The  Houa»  That  Paya  MilUonm  for  Quality  " 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PEDMDJQ  8HEAB 


Cuts  from 
both  txAn  at 
limb  and  dor* 
not  bruite 
the  bark. 

Mali*  ID  all  Sljriea  and  SUci 

All  »  hr»r-< 
delivered  free 

^^         to  your  door. 

CO.    ^"^^B    Send  for  circu 

^^^    lar  and  prices. 

617 S.  Division  Ave.     GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Wrlta  today  foe  •  «*•''  "'  •'•!*^  fnikiaijpi 
•»7.VrtSiiTT^l«nt..  one  l«Ti.  P»ck.t  "Kh  of  thj 

Po^pi  «"  .    ""fV*:;  tor  T«.l-«.    8"',diO"n,'J 
l^?r   inailinir    «JtP*n»«.    or  n.)l.    a.  ymi   pImm.     W« 

■<00    »ll  poiitP»l<i-     C  ATAU)1.UE  fKtK,. 

•-he  BurdBW  tlurMr»  Co  .  Bm464.  Omm.  Io«I 

Nursery  Saleimenwanted  StT-o,^n[Si  pS?: 

able  weekly      No  InveHttnent.    Wc  deliver  and  collect. 
Perry  Nurseries.  Kocheuter.  N.  Y.  EsUbUabed  21  years- 


Ii 


Coatractors  to  tke  Government 

TAPES 

FOR    TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Ttvtncs,  Canvas,  nafs 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


U«e  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig:  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  erery  few  ycHts.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMl'ERISH- 
,         AHLE     SILO.    Natco    BuiUlinif    Tile    and     Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  me  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


CMKMICAL  WORKl. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


BUY 

ON  YOUR 
OWN 

TERMS 


I  Have  NOW  made  it  possible  for 
any  -worthy,  creditable  man  to 
buy  a  High  Grade  WITTE  Engine 
on  practically  his  own  terms. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

Cash,  Payments  or  Deposit 

No  need  for  any  peraon  who  needs  reliable 
power,  to  tfo  without.  I  will  sell  you  a  hith 
grade  WIITE  Engine  on  practically  your 
O-wn  terms— guarantee  the  engine  you  buy 
lor  a  term  of  five  years—  prove  the  value  of  the 
WITTE  engine  you  select  by  allowing  90  days 
nse  and  test  under  your  own  working  coadi- 
tions.  Choice  of  engines.  Gasoline  or  Kero- 
sene. Can  ship  same  day  order  is  re- 
ceived. Write  lor  latest  WITTB  prices,  and 
my  Free  Book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines,"  con- 
taining illustrations  of  the  Witte  Factory  and 
other  interesting  matter,  showing  how  I  save 
you  $25  to  $100.  A  post  card  brings  it.— 
ED.  H.  WITTE.  Prea. 

i^VITTE  ENGINE  WORKJ 

»«s  Oakland  Avenue,  Kamat  City,  Mo. 
Eoipira  BMg.,  PlttsbyrghtPa. 


SHEEP   AND   WOOL   OONFEBENOE 


Mr,  r.  B.  Stevens,  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad,  said  that  people  outside 
of  agriculture  were  just  beginniJig  to 
understand  some  of  the  dimcultioa  of 
the  farmer.  "We  have  no  stable  systedn 
of  agricultiire  in  this  country  as  exists 
~  Farmers  are  able  and  will- 


(Contjnued  from  page  7.) 

rather  than    more  aiieep  to   the   farm. 

There  are   abundant   economic   reasons  .^  Europe 

for  such  increase.  No  class  of  live  stock  .  ^^  ^.^jg^  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^  j^^^e  sheep 
will  utilize  roughage  to  better  advan-  ^*^^  <vonditions  are  favorable.  Lets 
tage  than  sheep.  They  will  make  best  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  stabilize  the  mar- 
use  of  feed  that  is  otherwise  unmarket-  j^^ 

able.  Promotion  plans  must  consider  ^^  g^^  ^^  ^j^^  Delaware  and  Hud- 
the  entire  situation,  profits  to  the  pro-  ^^^  RaUway,  aaid:  "It  is  a  selfish  in- 
ducers as  well  as  the  dealers,  supply  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^u  j^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  promotion  of 
for  the  consumer  and  a  well  rounded  ^^^^  industry  and  it  must  become 
economic  development.  Products  niust  broader  and  more  intelligent.  If  you 
be  paid  for  more  on  the  basis  of  quality,  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ ^^^  g^. 
Educate  the  farmers  to  naarket  require-  ^^^  ^^  ^^j,  ^^  heretofore,  you 
ments  and  educate  them  to  co-operative  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  here  today.  The  great 
growing  and  marketuig.    Insure  a  pro-  i^u^ural  problem  today  is  not  grow- 


fit  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
supply. 

The  Up-building  of  the  Sbeep  Industry 
The  greatest  factor  in  up-building 
tJhe  sheep  industry,  as  discussed  by  Prof. 
J.  Russel  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  intelligent  and  well  or- 
ganized  co-operation.     We   are  at   the 


ing  things,  but  in  profitably  marketing 
them.  You  will  have  no  trouble  if  you 
can  show  the  farmer  that  he  will  have 
a  good  market  and  a  square  deal. ' ' 

In  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Plan"  for  the  promo- 
tion of  sheep  breeding,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
President     of     the     Philadelphia 


2b.. 


TANKAGE 

for 

HOGS 


For  Prices  and  Feeding  Instruc- 
tions  Write 

Ellwood  Roberts  Co., 

Drexel  Bldg.,  PhiU.,  Pa. 


end  of  an  epoch  of  unorganized,  unstan-  ^^^     Textile     Association, 

dardized  marketing.    Farmers  are  wary  ^^^.   ,,^^  essential  feature  is  to   ob- 

of  increased  production  in  all  lines  be-  ^^^  broadest  possible  co-operation 

cause  they  are  not  assured  of  equitable  available  forces;  first  to  interest, 

^'^fi%J^'^"%?ftL'^-.nl^r«n  inst^-^ct    and    assist    the    farmer,    and 

tion  that  they  fear  that  the  ^Jool  men  ^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^'      ^^. 

ml  fleece  them    the  leather  men  will  ^        connection  with  the  necos- 

skan  them  and  the  butcher  wdl  get  thear  P         ^              restrictions  of   dogs    as 

goat.     We  ^*'^  ^ Jf„,^^«„  S\«f t^«S^^^  will  protect  the  sheep  from  their^  rav- 

the  great  economic  truths  that  have  been  K,                          * 

developed.      Wo   have   the   ^"""lodee  ^Aieordlng   to    Mr.    Bigolow,    a    bill 

but  we  a«  not  getting  the  results.  We  ^^^^^     »tt,  necessary  foatures  for 

are  all  working,  but  w«  travel  in  cir-  ,,„{j„|  n,  j       ^^^^  „;„  t,  ;„. 

:'n1-  apTfiroi^'^'^t'u'S'  r  w^t  r "£?e%S£o '"""^  '^'°"  °' 

Den».S  has  dene,  --!-•'«  ^^P-  '''Th^^Uo'Cgrrermmondation.  were 

improved  quality  because  it  pays.  They 
ihave   increased   production    because   it 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free   to   any   address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


OLLINSJERSEY  REDS 

Ihebest 


(Mow  Pl9«  PW  •-•**•»•   _j     I 

TTonly  one  of  the  many  a4-  .  A 
vantages  Reds  have  over  the 
less  hardy  breeds.     Our  Free 
Book  details  them  all.    Write 
lor  It. 


bred 


nets  them  a  profit.  They  are  increas 
ing  their  circle  of  trade  because  their 
product  has  a  reputation  and  brings 
the  price.  Apply  the  Danish  brand  of 
oo-operation  in  growing,  marketing  and 
manufacturing,  if  need  be,  and  the 
wool  industry  will  grow  and  prosper. 

Friday  moruing's  session  was  devot- 
ed to  hearing  suggestions  from  bank- 
ers, a  discussion  of  dogs  and  dog  laws, 
and  to  questions  of  marketing.  L.  T. 
McFadden,   President   of   Pennsylvania 


sion  of  the  session 

That  the  present  possibilities  for 
profitable  sheep  raising  make  it 
advisable  that  the  breeding  flocks 
be  conserved  vnth  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care. 

That  the  growing  of  mutton  and 
wool  be  encouraged  by  every  avail- 
able means. 

That  a  program  for  affording  this 
encouragement  be  developed  which 
recognizes  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 
These  were  made  in  the  belief  that 


Bankers'  Association,  said  that  any  the  sheep-raising  industry,  if  proper- 
movement  to  be  effective  must  be  di-  ly  undertaken  and  properly  conducted, 
rected  towards  encouraging  the   farm-  will  be  immediately  profitable   to    the 

-_   1 t*.: *!,„    ™i ~    i^A,-,c¥-,tr   y»n    a  Amoriwin   farmnT. 

profitable,  business  basis.  Promoters  It  was  also  proposed  that  a  bureau 
of  the  industry  must  not  cause  the  be  formed  for  securing  the  co-operation 
farmer  to  think  they  were  handing  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
him  something,  and  he  must  be  con-  ture,  the  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
vinced  that  .there  will  be  a  stable  mar-  ture,  the  agriculturad  colleges,  the  rail- 
jjgt^  way  development  departments,  the 
Mr.  Conahan,  a  manufacturer  and  sheep  breeders'  associations  and  the 
sheep  raiser  of  Ohio,  said:  "I  have  600  commercial  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ewes  and  am   always  wondering   when  ests  handling  wool. 

I  will  have  the  next  dog  raid.     I  have        The  following  recommendations  were 

asked  hundreds   of  farmers   why   they  made  objects  to  be  worked  for  by  the 

do  not  raise  sheep  and   the  invariable  proposed  bureau: 

answer  is,   'Because  of  doge.'     Up  to  Immediate  conservation  of  breed- 

ing flocks 


,    573  lbs. in 
t".df:."i"r\A    9  months. 


O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at    Greenbraes 

t>esttyi>eo(  proline,  thrifty  stock;  descendants  of  Colon- 
el Lee  (prUe  boar)  and  Wlldwood  Prince  ($760  hog) 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Eastern  headquarters 
for  O.  I.  C.  stock.    Hatlsfactlon  guaranteed. 
GREENBRAES  FARM.       MONROE.  NEW  YORK. 


Rett.  P.   Chinas.    Barkshlres.    C.    Whites,  large 
strains,  all  aKP«,  mated,  not  akin.    Bred  sows,  ser- 
vice boars.  Tunis  Buck,  CoUle  A  Beagle  dogs.  Grade 
Guernsey  calves  and  Poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Prolific  Poland  Chinas 

Choice   fall    pigs:  also  sows  bred  for  Mareh  farrow. 
R.  H.  LYLE.  CADIZ.       OHIO. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Poknd  China  tl?.tJ??^*\ 

prioe  pair  not  akin,  $50.   May  farrow,   price  pair  S40. 
Guar,  satisfaction.  Jay  Mllum,  R.  D.  1 ,  Sycamore  Oh lo 


Mulefoot  Hogs  r.^ 


SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
Pedigreed 
stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  Bee.  D 


GHB8TBR  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

AU  agei.    Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 
IK,  ~ 


J.  A  BOAI 


Route  4.        NEWCASTLE.  PA 


Berkshires 


Bargains  In'  tall  pUts. 
EDWIN    B.   MAOLE, 

COATFflVTLLR.    P» 


a  \    O    CnririA  ^P«"l'^'"'f"'<'"boara.  flltaA  piM 
vf.  a*v^«  owiuc     Am  going  to  move  and  muat  seD. 

CARROLLTON.  OHIO 


WILL  H.  TOPS. 


the  present  there  has  been  no  law  pass- 
ed that  really  protected  sheep  and 
never  will  be  until  one  is  enacted  which 
requires  all  dogs  to  be  muzzled,  or 
confined,  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is 
a  member  of  a  committee  selected  to 
study  and  propose  dog  laws,  said  that 
the  dog  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  a 
conglomeration  of  laws  and  amend- 
ments, many  inconsistent  with  others 
and  it  is  proposed  to  codify  these  and 
add  the  following:  (a)  a  minimum  tax, 
(b)  a  kennel  license,  and  (c)  require 
all  dogs  confined  between  sunset  and 
sunrise. 

Mr.  Munce,  of  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
said  that  they  had  found  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  present  law  brought 
good  results.  Such  enforcement  had 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  3,500  dogs 
last  year  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Hopper,  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell,  N.  Y.,  in  giving  some 
results  of  co-operation  in  Otsego  Coun- 
ty, said  that  after  the  farmers  had 
pooled  their  interests  and  offered  their 
wool  to  competitive  buyers  they  re- 
ceived 33  cents  per  pound,  whereas  26 
and  27  cents  wajs  the  best  they  could 
obtain  before  co-operating.  Such  con- 
crete examples  make  co-operative  pro- 
jects attractive  and  has  stimulated  the 
sheep  industry  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Welty,  Agricultural  agent  of  the 
Missouri -Pacific  Railway,  said  the  thing 
most  needed  was  a  broader  minded  at- 


R<>r1raTnrf>a  ^''^  Special  Priee.  8. 10  *  13  wMks  oU 

i>crKSiiirtrM  nuke  of  Huss«  6  strain. 

BUaSBX  BERKBHIRB  FARM.  DMSbore.    Del 


Fktirrtoa    Choice  spring  boars.    Booking  orders  fof 
i-furocs    bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  akin.  Pedl- 
I  furnished:  write  ID.  Jackson.  R.n.lOVan  Wcrt.O 


Reir.  O.  I.  C 

UIDHI  VIKW  FARM. 


Male  pigs  born  July  28, 
Go      strong  Individuals. 


1916. 


December  2,  igj^ 


SHIRLEY 
PRESIDEMT 
SUSrCNDERS 


■^ 


Shirley 
President 

Suspender 

^TJiB  ComfortSr^] 

A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION 

A  present  that  will  remind  "him"  o( 
the  gfver  every  dav  in  the  year  be- 
cause the  name  Shirley  President 
means  true  suspender  comfort. 
Trimmings  lie  flat— no  metal  edges 
to  rub  against  garments. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Bsick 

50c 

SHIRLEY, 
MASS. 


P|ERLESS**«>^ 
FEED  MILL      • 

Double  crusher  roll  m»- 
chliic  cut  iilates.  Grlndi 
better  quality  feed  with 
less  power,  grinds  green 
ear  com,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  furnlsbed 
with  cast  plates.  81m 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Writ* 
for  prices  A  catalog. 
k  M.  Dclllnier.    Lancaster,  Pa. 


Closing  Out 

Our  JERSEY  REDS 

EDtlre  herd  of  pigs.  One  a-y«*r.old  sows  and  an 
aoepUonal  herd  bo*r.       Attraetlve  prices  lor 
good  stock.     DoD't  orarlook  this  U  you  waot 
bargalna.     W  nte  at  oaca  to 
INGLESIDE  FARMS,    Schuylkill  HaT«a,  Pi, 


Increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
flocks. 

Survey  of  the  location  and  the 
number  and  the  price  of  breeding 
sheep  for  establishing  and  improv- 
ing flocks. 

Enactment  and  enforcement  of 
adequate  dog  laws. 

Encouragement  and  support  of 
farmers'  co-operative  and  club 
sales  of  wool  and  lambs. 

Encouragement  of  buying  meth- 
ods which  will  guarantee  to  the 
individual  grower  and  producer 
the  true  market  value  of  his  pro- 
ducts and  instruct  him  as  to  mar- 
ket requirements. 

Preparation  and  distribution  of 
claanly  written  bulletins  and  simi- 
lar matter  on  the  production  and 
markerting  of  wool  and  mutton. 

Local  business  interests  in  vari- 
ous countiea  to  be  stimulated  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  county 
farm  bureaus. 

Encourage  the  formation  of  boys' 
and  girls'  Iamb  clubs. 

Encouragement  of  close  relations 
between  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
miutual  interdependence  of  town 
and    country. 

National  publicity  as  to  the 
wholesomenese  and  economy  of 
mutton  and  lamb. 

A   vote    was    passed    by    the    confer 
cnee    requesting   the    chairman    of    the 


WANTED-MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemefli 
Electric  Motormen,TralnPorterii 

(oolori-<l,.lluu(lr.-<iHi.iit  t<.wiirk-$&)tollSO 

a  month.  No  cii'tirit-nuo  nei-«««ary.  Mors 

wanted  ir»  every  8tate.s«ndHtamproi 

,  Application  Ulank.StBtoiHMilion  wanted. 

L  Railway  C.I..  Dept  75  Imilanapolis,  M. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  tervicebotrot 
a  young  pig~write  us:  have  them  priced  to  sell. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Box  122,  Howard,  Pa 


LARQK   BERKSHIRES  AT  HIOHWOOO 

A  young  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  124  00 
abown  by  blm  there  th  Is  faU,  was  nrst  prize  and  ohMj- 

Blon  sow.  8«rTloeboar8,BOwa  and  piga  for  sale.    TbeDi 
9IM.  big  Utter  kind.  _     ^     „^ 

H.0.4H.  B.  HARPENDINO,    Boi  45.  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Registered  Berkshires  o^^bfTal  ?^ 

ware  College)  In  good  working  shape,  also  sow.  Severjl 
young  gilts  and  shoals.  9  wks.old.  Attractive  prices.  «»■ 
Uflcate  Included.       John  U.  Johnu,       State  Road,  D* 

Chester  Whites JLO. I. C'l.  H^'^fr^'  Sa°^ 

Uon  and  safa  delivery  gu  aranteed.  ENTERPRIbs 
DAIRY  FARM.  John  I.   Van  Horn,    Prop.  Troy,  r*. 

D  o  I.  L-  •  u  I  .  •  of  the  mo*.poiw^ 
Reg.  Herkshires  &  Holsteins  blood  Unea.  Vrkutt^ 
Blderate.       John  C.  Breapi.        R.  4.    Gettysburg.  P> 

Bellcvue  FarmDuroca  B^rrK".«  *  pV«"^ 

Apr  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood,    Coatcsvllle,  R.  P.3. 

Registered  Berkshires  "kind'"both"'(««» 

low  pricea.        W.  J.  McCONNELL.    OXFORD,  f^' 

7* 


Reg.  Berksires  ^^"^^^^SS:"^ 

R.  B.  GOOD.  PEACH  BOTTOM, 


M(.  BETHEL,  PA.  I  men. 


titude  on  the  part  of  buyers.     As  long  conference  to  appoint  a  committee   of 

as  they  look   no  further  than   the  buy-  five  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  formation 

ing  of  the  current  clip  at  the  minimum  of  a  bureau  for  the  developmnt  of  the 

figure   there  -can    be    no    improvement,  sheep  industry,  to   be  financed   by   the 

Experts  employed  to  further  the  devel-  ^ool  and  textile  manufacturing  trades, 

opment  oi  «heep  raising  must  be  prac-  and  participated  in  by  those  interested 

tieal  and  not  merely  theoretical  sheep-  in    a    wholesome    development    of    the 


sheep  industry. 


Of     p        Fine  pedigreed  pigs  ready  to  ship*' 
*■     ^~^'      special  prices.  „_,  „. 

BRUBAKKR  BROS,.        R.2.  MIFFLINTOWN^ 

High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  {rctTonguii?- 

teed  or  no  pay.    W.  8.  JOHNSON.      BERWICK^ 

Urge  Berkshire  Swine  p'?,';«t*^;;^,,'«'i1?.w^ 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEY^ 

Meridtle  Berkshires  Jftr/n'^.rn»?3! 

lor  sale     \»<ir  *  MoKlmev.    300  Chestnut   St..  r"" 

AM  A  TTJCr*  A  I  U  for  a  ChrlHtmas  Olft.  I*'*' 
A.iX  IWlxrjlJ  iXVjlLi  greed  pups  for  sale,  '  . 
W.  A    IX)WBER.  BURLINGTON,  W^,i 

«000  Ferreta    P^;jL\"^'^h^At'S.a.!^!», 


DKwnber  2,  1916. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


11—41'* 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
National  Grange 


The   fiftieth    anniversary    of    tin;    or- 
canization  of  the  National  Grange  ccle- 
bi^ed  at  Washington,  D.  (J.,  November 
15-24,  brought  at  loast  two  rcprcsenta- 
^jy^a' (state  master  and  wife)  from  ev- 
ery one  od!  the  33  grange  states  in  the 
Union;  besides  these  two   voting  dele- 
gates   from    each    state,    many    states 
had  additional  representation  by  mem- 
bers  of   the    order   who    were    glad    to 
make    this    semi-centenial    anniversary 
of  their  order  an   opportunity  to  visit 
our   capitol   city.      The    New    England 
states  members   came  in   two  separate 
excursions,    and    continued    their    holi- 
day  aiter    Grange    meeting    by    a    trip 
toBidhmond.    The  Raleigh  Hotel  which 
was  headquarters,  and  also   where  the 
meetings  were  held,  was  not  far  from  the 
si-te  of  the  first  meeting,  50  years  ago,  in 
the  same  city. 

Reminiscences 
The  anniversary  celebration  session, 
held  the  afternoon  of  November  18,  was 
marked  by  addresses  by  several  who 
were  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  order.  National  Master  Oliver 
H.  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  who  joined  the 
Grange  in  1873,  and  has  attended  over 
20  sessions  of  the  National  Grange,  ven- 
tured that  there  might  be  some  pres- 
ent who  would  attend  the  centennial  of 
the  order  in  Washington  in   1966.  , 

T.  C.  Atkeson,  of  West  Virginia, 
called  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  who  origi- 
nated the  Grange  movement,  a  "genius 


of  destiny,"  not  only  in  his  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  but  in  his  zealous  de- 
votion to  the  launching  of  his  idea.  Re- 
viewing the  growth,  Mr.  Atkeson,  who 
has  just  completed  a  history  to  da.te  of 
the  order  in  book  form,  stated  that  the 
banner  organization  month  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  order  was  July,  1874,  when 
11,971   Granges    were   started. 

Mrs.  Eva  McUoweii,  widow  of  F.  M. 
McDowell,  of  Wayne,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  one  of  the  seven  founders,  and  her- 
self the  fourth  treasurer  of  the  order, 
succeeding  her   husband   who   was   the 
third  treasurer,  in  her  address  on  '  *  The 
Seven    IVxunders,"    cited    Ibhat    seven 
seems  to  have  been  a  fateful   number 
in  the   Grange,    for   there    were    seven 
founders,  who  worked  out  seven  degrees 
of  the  ritualistic  service  of  the  order. 
The  seven  founders  were  O.  H.  Kelley, 
John   Trimble,    Wm.    Saunders,    W.   M. 
Ireland,  J.  R.  Thompson,  F.  M.  McDow- 
ell, and   Rev.   A.  B.  Grosh,  all  except 
McDowell  employed  in  the  agricultural 
or  postal  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernmental     service      at      Washington. 
KeUey  was,  however,  a  Minnesota  farm- 
er.    who    had    taken    a    governmental 


and    subordinate    lecturers,    conducted 
by-  the    live   National    lecturer,    E.    E. 
Chai)man,  of  Massachusetts.     The  chief 
speakers  were  State  Lecturer  Hallet,  of 
Vermont,  and  Mrs.  Dora  Stockman,  ot 
Michigan.     Mrs.  Stockman  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  state  lecturers, 
judged  by  results,  and  her  fascinating 
recital  of  how  she  gets  the  results  was 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  whole 
National  Grange   mce-ting.     Her  defini- 
tion of  good  lecture  work:   "It  means 
real  leadership,  i.e.,  not  the  faculty  of 
Haying    or    doing    it    yourself,    but    of 
getting  others  to  say  and  do  things,  of 
bringing  out  their  latent  ability."  She 
cited   as  an   in.stancc  a  man  in  one  of 
their  granges  who  could  grow  potatoes 
better  than  anyone  else  in  the  section, 
but  who  could  not  stand  up  in  grange 
meeting  and  tell  how  he  did  it  until  by 
skillful  questions  the  lecturer  succeeded 
in  making  him  forget  where  he  was  and 
launch  out  in  a  simple  narrative  of  his 
methods.     To  attract  the  children  she 
uses  a  pin  emblem,  which  they  strive  to 
earn  the  right  to  wear.    She  stated  that 
the    Michigan    Grange    lecture    feature 
has  developed  notable  leaders  in  vari- 
ous lines  of  endeavor,  citing  in  particu- 
lar  L.   H.    Bailey,    Kenyon    Butterfield 
and  P.  G.  Holden.     She  holds  that  lee 
turers  are  not  efficient  unless  they  are 
persisitent,      resourceful,      encouraging, 
and  full  of  faith  in  others'  possibilities. 
She    also    holds    that    every    program 
.should   have    enough    entertainment    to 
afford  educational  recreation,  but  that 
dancing    and    card    playing    have    no 
place  in  the  lecture  program;  that  tliey 
belong  to  separate  social  meetings.  She 
classes    as    educational    entertainment 
recitations,    music,    plays,    etc. 
Seventh   Degree 
The   Priests    and    Priestesses    of    Oe- 
nicter,  w.ho  confer  the  sevenlh  ur  Na 
tional  Grange  degree,  did  it  most  beau- 
tifully before  a  class  of  723  and  a  good- 
sized  theatreful  of  members. 


Prince  Albert  tobacco 
hands  you  quality  ! 


THE    FEDERAL   FARM    IiOAN    ACT 


If.  B.  KNAPP 


Prloe  Uat  *  booklet  mall*)  >£. 


clerical  position  in  the  winter  of  186d, 
to  tide  over  a  bad  season's  shortage  on 
the  farm.  He  was  scmt  on  a  govern- 
meat  data-gathering  trip  thru  the  south, 
on  which  trip  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  farmers'  secret  organization  to  help 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Southern  agri- 
culture. 

Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wood- 
man, of  Michigan,  widow   otf  the   fifth 
master    of    the    National    Grange,    on 
"Early     Reminiscenses";     G.     W.     F. 
Gaunt,  of  New  Jersey,  on  "Grange  In- 
fluence;" Chas.  M.  Gardner,  of   Mn.sHa- 
chusetts,    on    "A   Look    Ahead;"   and 
Major  W.  M.  King,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
was    the    first    secretary    of    Potomac 
Orange,  which  was  really  the  first  work- 
ing bwly  0*  the  National  Grange,  Fre- 
<l(wiia    Grange,    No.    1,    of    Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  being  the  first  subordinate 
Grange. 

Business  of  the  Convention 
Lecturers'    Conference. — One    of    the 
most   profiitable    sessions    was   that    do- 
votwl  to  a  conference  of  state,  pomona 


(Continued  from  page  3.) 
admitted  without  receiving  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  directors.    These  local  loan 
associations    also    provide   the    machin- 
ery   thru    which    the    farmers    govern 
their   own    bonk,   for    each   association 
has   a  vote   in  Uhe   election  of  the   di- 
rectors of  the  banks.  Even   if  the  pri- 
vate bankerd  should  buy  all  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  they  could 
not  vote.    The  voting  is  limited  to  the 
associations   of    farmers   and    the   Gov- 
ernment.      Tne     Federal     Farm     Loan 
'Board   names  three   directors   for   each 
bank,   and   the  farm   loan   associations 
name  six. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act   simply 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  farm  lauds 
of  America  constitute  a  mighty,  but  at 
present   chaotic,  mass   of   value.     This 
measure    provides    the    machinery    for 
assembling  this  great  mass  of  credit  so 
that  it  may  bo  used  as  security  to  at- 
tract timid  capital  from  hiding  to  the 
end  that  this  capital  may  be  available 
to  the  men  who  till  this  land  to  enable 
them  to  till  it  more  advantageously.  It 
ought  to  drive  away  the  terror  of  mort- 
gage foreclosure;   make  an  end  of  dis- 
aster as  the  result  of  panics,  increase 
the  percentage  of  farm  ownership;  con- 
tribute to  more  diversified  and  more  in- 
tensive farming,  and  have  an  elevating 
social  effect  because  of  the  co-operation 
and   business-like   association    which   it 
enforces. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  ox- 
peota  to  have  these  banks  ready  to  do 
buBiaess  by  Feb.  \\  1917. 


Copyright  l»ll 
by  K.  J.  Rejmolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


You  get  quality 
when  you    buy 
Prince  Albert 
tobacco  —  not 
coupons  or  pre- 
miums.     Na- 
tional or  state 
restrictions    on 
their  use  can  in 
no  way  affect 
Prince  Albert's 
sales  because 
they  have  never 
been  offered  as 
an  inducement  to 
buy  the  national 
Joy  amoke  I 


OMOKE  away  on  Prince  Albert  like  it  was  the  cheeriest 
^  thing  you  ever  came  across,  for  it  proves  out  so  mighty 
loyal  to  your  tongue  and  taste !  Our  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess cuts  out  bite  and  parch  and  quaUty  gives  it  such  delight- 
ful flavor  and  fragrance !    You'll  enjoy  it  more  all  the  time  I 

Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


':  CRIMP    cut: 

^M  BURNINC  PIPC  « 
ife  CIGARETTE  rOBACtO" 


was  brought  into  the  tobacco  world  to  give  men 
•  pipe  smoke  free  from  any  disagreeable  come- 
back ;  to  make  it  possible  for  all  men  to  smoke 
to  their  heart's  content!  You  can't  put  your- 
self in  wrong  with  Prince  Albert  no  matter 
what  kind  of  smoke  test  you  give  it !  P.  A.  is 
just  like  a  friend  who  rings  -  like  -  true  -  steel— 
worthy   the  confidence  you  put   in   it! 

Prinem  Albert  is  to  be  had  everywherm 
tobacco  i»  »old  in  toppy  red  bag;  5c;  tidy 
red  tin;  lOc;  handtotne  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidor*— and— in  that  clever, 
practical  pound  cryatai  -  giaaa  humidor 
with  tponge-moittmner  top  that  heepa 
the    tobacco  in  *ueh    perfect    condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,WiiiitoB-SJem,N.C. 


yf^ffrntf^l^ 


yp^DING 


Yours  For  A 
Posial 


A  penny  postal 
brings     most 
startlinR  farm  book 
ever  published. 
Tells  about  the  fam- 
ous "Campbell  Sy.s- 
tern  of  Breeding  BiK 
Crops;"    how    your 
Wheat.  Oats.  Com. 
Timothy  and  Clover 
yields  can  be  increas- 
ed by  ONE-rirTH  — 

QUICKLY!    EASILY! 
INEXPENSIVELY! 

NenrlFBOO.OOOninn  now  farm  l^'diitip 
r-      ...11  PyMtpni"    it'«  »  wonderful  Jiscovtiry. 
Learn  all  about  it  fnu. 

CHATHAM 

SEED   GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

In  .d.lition  to  Hook  vi.uKrt  fr.-  r"mi.l<-t<-  fariB  bI...,!!  inv 
new  »:h«th«m  S«.d  6r»,r.i  &  <  I,;:iii.t  h  «••  powar  .ir  hand 
»ow«rin«chinol,.ui.llinKUi,t..r.l)lm  •J^'^lg'^'-fx^'"    "  «" 


Use  Your  EkUto 


raw 


Saw'Grind-Pump'  Thresh 


Intwominutea  HELPINO  HBNRY  jackgopyoup 

car  and  i»  at  work-waJitliri  <  nly  135  lbii.-alli.l<-el-rarru-d 
on  ninning  bo  ird-B"  anywl,,  re  on  farm  or  ..11  |x'"«f  I" 
n«|Klil>ur9  -lak«»  place  of  eii/cuaive  engine-coeU  laaa  tuan 

""'Hun«'''l'l'ay'Hfe«a-EnBlIaie  Ciitter-Pfaand  CW  w  Hull«r 
— Ricu  and  llrirti  mill  -<>rn  .'ihilUr  l-ani,mir  Mm-F,lcv»t..r 
—  Huzr  SiiW-MilK.r-.SVlmrH(..r-<  i.lfr  Ir.Kn- Waahmir  Ma- 
chine—hump Ja.  k  — IrnifHlinif  Pumif-.'^rriiyer  —  « -••ncrpte 
Mixer.  OoM  not  wMr  Uraa-ihere  la  no  aiipying  or  fncUon 
— joat  like  runninv  on  arouoth  roadbed 


Trial  at  Our  Expense 


HCLPtNQ  MKNUV  la  iruaranti^d  to  (rive  aatiafaction.  Tnr 
htm  30  day*  Vour  monar  and  tralghl  ehargaa  rafunaM  H 
not  In  avary  way  aatlalied.  .    ■       1  ..01 

Drop  a  post  otird  to  factory  nnd  juat  say:—    Sonci 

foldcra  and  prices.    My  c.ir  is  a ."    Do  It  today. 

I  Autopower  Co..  1226  Lincoln  Way.  Laporte,  Ind 


Xradaa.  aaparataa  h 
ny  Krain.Hfiy  Krftd' 


,1  aaiVa       ALL  AT  *NI  OPERATION. 

mi'imI  th.'v  all  111'  Waliki- 1-)  thcChBlniim. 
'r«k.-»'.MVt'uirdHV."du..t,  t'r.i,.h  Hri.l  ull  nnxftn  vi>-<-i\f.  UkM 

out  l.""r  ■.l.klT  H i-:  nm-kn  pure  plump  n.-.'l .  ready  f..r  aiiw- 

in.f  TH0UMN08  IN  0»C.  Ihirty  ilnys  Ire"  trial  -iiiah  or 
loni  lMn°"r"*t,  anil  1*0  INCREASE  IN  PRICCl  Sendl-o.tal 
f   r  Book  harapleturad-  SKNIi  NOW. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Oer*  ^'V  Oetroil,  Mich. 
BepbM*  ,KansssCily,Mo.,Dcp  211  ,Minneapolis,Minn. 


Widow  Must  Sell 
Mo"ney-Making  Farm 

Pair  h"r«r.s,  H   oowB  rikI  liolfprs,    40  hens,  hog,  wasons. 
miiphlncry,  tools,  oroam  «oparator,  hay,  Kraln.  applet). 
Dolatoei)   vPKotablos  all  thrown  In  with  IhlH  piwluctlve 
lO.Vacre   PennHylvnnIa   farm;  vnliiablo  hearing  apple 
orchard  and  big  lot  woo<l:   $:<.S0O  takox  all. 
nee  pago  10,    ^'WtrontB  Peace  and  Plenty    Catalogue 
fordPtallH     Write  for  your  free  Copy  to-day.     ^  ^„, 
F    A    Stroiit  Farm    Agency.   Dept.   1765,     Land  Title 
Hulldlng.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


"We  are  In  a  position  to  etate  that  there  ie  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  grive 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  IteporU 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honert 
market  prices.        _....«,•         ' 
It 'a  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.    Dept.  141   New  York 


AVM      PI    AT  ICY  Ship  vour  Raw  Furs  to  a  house  that  valuea  its  repu- 
▼▼  iTl.    AAedr^AA^m    ^j^^^i^^  Top  Market  Pricei Paid.  HoneatAsBortment. 


4K  W    26th  .St  .     New  York  City 


Ref:  Columbia  and  creenwich  HanM.  Send  poHtal  for  price  Hat.     We  pay  exprcBfl  charReB. 

New    York    City  '  
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 


December  2. 


1»16. 


What  are  you  doing  to  help 
your  hens  lay  winter 

EGGS? 

Midwinter  is  not  the  natural  egg  lay- 
ing time.  It's  a  forcing  process  now. 
Hens  need  to  have  the  egg  organs 
livened  up.  They  need  egg-making 
material,  lots  of  albuminous  Teed,  but 
they  need  more.  They  need  to  be  con- 
ditioned and  kept  in  egg^-laying  trim. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Helps  Egg  Production 

It's  a  conditioner  which  builds  up  the  hen'i 
health,  Grives  vigror  and  STood  feeling  and  has 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  egtr  organs. 
Get  the  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  habit  and 
ijfet  egsrs  like  the  many  thousand  other  users 
do.  Good  for  the  health  and  vigor  and  arrowth 
and  featherinsr  of  all  poultry,  chicks  hb  well 
as  grown  fowls. 

So  sarc  am  I  that  Dr.  Hcm  Poultry  Pan-a-cc-a 
will  help  to  keep  yonr  poultry  hcalUiy  and  kelp 
to  nuke  yoar  h«nt  lay.  that  I  have  anthorlzcd 
my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with 
enongh  for  yonr  Hock,  and  It  It  (locsn't  do  ai  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  package  and  get  yonr 
money  hack. 

Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  free  on  request. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Positively  expels  womii.  A  valuable  tonle  and 
conditioner  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  Im- 
proves appetite,  tones  system,  help*  digestion. 
2S-lb.  pall,  «2.00 ;  100-lb.  drum,  M.U.  Smalier  paclc- 
ages  as  low  as  SOc  (except  In  Canada,  the  far  West 
and  the  South). 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Loose  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  farm  stock.    Provide 
your  hens  with  a  dust  bath, 
to  which  adonistant  Louse 
Killer  occasionally.    Your 
hens  will  do  the  rest.  1-lb. 

can,  3Sc ;  l-lb.  can,  60c. 

(Except  In  Canada.) 


Never 
Peddled 

Sold  only 
by  dealers 


I'A  lbs.  26c 

5  lbs.  60c 

12  lbs.  $1.25 

25-lb.  pall 

$2.50 


(eicept  la 
Canada 
and  the 

larWetO 


l/'' 


POULTRY 

PANACEA^ 


.f 


LET  us  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

'  Oattle  or  Hone  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  lialr  or  far  on. 
W*  !•■  ■■'  finish  lh«m  right  |  niako 
them  Into  coals  (for  mi-n  and  women), 
rol)ee.  rueTB  or  gloves  when  order»"d. 

Tourfur  goodn  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  bay  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
llkialratell  eatalag  gives  a  lot  of  In- 
formation which  every  stock  rals<'r 
ahould  have,  but  we  never  send  oat  this 
Tmluable  book  except  upon  reqnest. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hldaa;bow  and  when  «*•  pay  the  (r«lgM 
fc«<h  way*  I  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
oMs  wiuch  la  a  tremendona  advantage 
to  the  onstomar,  especially  on  horae 
iiMea  and  ealf  alilns  |  abnnt  the  fur 
roods  and  game  trophien  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy. et<".  If  yon  want  a  copy  send  ns 
your  corrf^t  addrons. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
)  57t  LyeU  Ave..  Bocfaerter.  N.  T. 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

To  BEN  CORN,  *K.?Ztc!" 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Will  pay  9  percent  additional  for  sttipments 
of    $25  and  over. 


Ave.. 


We  have  active  demand  at  high  prices  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.    Get  own  prices  and  keep  In 
touch  with  a  good  market. 

6IIBS  A  BroM   125  N.  Front  St.,  PhOaddpUa. 


CHICKS 


$12    per    100.— $."55    per    500 
Silver  traced  and   White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Pekln.  Rouen  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $2.00  up. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  30,  PboenUTlUe.Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  I>eghorns     .^l!/,^^'"^  S'l'S 

IiaDa$U.60.  25  henH.  $25.  Cockercl8.  $3  each.  Tom 
Barron  strain,  direct,  heavy  layers.  Ivywood  Poultry 
yarm.      Box  71  A,       Avondalo,       Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Musluat  and  all  raw  hirs.    Price  llat 
free.      M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS. 
BEDWOOU.  N.  V.  OKPT,  13 


^raaSf 


MAILTHIS  COI/PQNWOW 


!l 


!     I  understand  (despite  War's  I 

I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  ' 

contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  • 

wire  steel  fencing.    So  send  I 

new  catalog  free  (prices  start*  5 

I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  I 

i\  Name | 

Address ' 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  •  Order  House  of  the  East 
607  Walden  Ave.,     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


$  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR  $ 

Our  returns  on  your  fura  wl  11  be  better  than  else- 
where.   Try  us.    No  dbmmlssion,  no  expressage  to 
pay  A  your  money  sent  the  game  day  Koods  arrive. 
Send  for  price  list  Just  out. 

PHILIP    ROTHENBERG, 

RAW    •" ''rw?:?^'"'^     FURS 


FURS  AND  HIDES 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  all  kinds  of  Purs 
Beef,  florae.  Sheep  and  Calf  Hides.  Prices 
are  bifth,  write  to-day  for  our  list. 

JASPER  POTTS,     Wellsburg,   W.  Va. 


Best  Prices  Paid  ^"^ 

ensifor  the  holMaya. 
229  W/ " 


rASHINOTON  ST.. 


us    your 

poultry, 

calves,     fancy 

WM.  H.  COHEN  A  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Rffim  Wnntivl  Highest  prtees  paid  for  frealt 
.^P^  *»»Ut«a  ^hi,^  OT  brown  ecKs:  no  eom- 
mlMion.  Returns  made  immediately:  Referenee:  Ch*- 
i?*S?.%*'  Ptioenix  National  Hanki.  BLAINWOOD 
PARM8,  IM.,       330  East  63rd  St.,    Nsw  York  CltF 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  5S{S."5o,^C.^  Td 

SKBs.  Penna.  Poutoes  a  specialty.     Returns  day  soods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

8BLBY  PRODUCE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


■^LteJ^SJ!'    D»»«88»D   POULTRY   aad    BGG8  to 

ARTHXTR  H.  BONSOR,     RMdlDS  Termloal  Mftrket. 


Why  Don't  My  Hens  Lay? 


CHAS.  G.  SWEIGART 

Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 


Discouraged  bogirmers  quiite  frequent- 
ly ask  me  why  tlieir  hciis  and  pulletf 
are  not  layiiiij  as  they  think  they  should 
at  this  seaison  of  the  year. 

The  above  question  cannot  always  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  as  conditions 
are  not  alw'ays  known,  therefore  I  will 
<»av  that  fully  matured  birds  kept  in  the 
best  of  condi-tion,  with  a  well  balanced 
ration,  will  lay  when  not  in  molt. 

One  must  use  judgment  in  advance 
by  having  his  pullets  hatched  at  a  time 
so  that  they  will  mature  and  start  to 
lay  and  keep  dt  up  thru  the  high  priced 
egg  mooiths  of  early  fall  and  winter. 
Should  your  Leghorn  pulkta  be  early 
Miarcih  hatched  they  will  start  to  lay 
by  August  1  and  will  lay  well  until 
aboait  the  middle  of  October  when  they 
will  begin  a  light  molt  and  be  back  on 
the  nests  by  December. 

Leghorns  are  not  usually  subject  to 
molt  the  first  year  if  hatched  after 
April  1;  however,  where  a  large  num- 
ber are  kept  over  for  layers,  those 
early  March  pullets  keep  up  the  egg 
supply   until  the  later  pullets   start   to 


of  labor  and  which  produces  the  maxi- 
mum of  production,  is  as   followa: 

Allow  your  poultry  good,  open  front 
houses  with  muslin  curtaiins  for  ex- 
treme cald  and  blustry  weather.  Plockg 
under  100  head  ahould  have  at  least  3J 
to  4  square  feet  floor  space,  while  large 
flocks  could  use  considerable  less  space. 
A  flock  of  400  with  us  has  2.4  square 
feet' each  and  are  never  allowed  outflide 
of  the  house,  summer  or  winter.  How- 
ever, hens  required  for  breeding  mxist 
not  be  kept  in  such  restricted  quarters 
but  should  have  a  large  yard  or  free 
range. 

Our  layers  and  breeders  have  befor« 
them  at  all  times  hoppers  of  grit,  shell 
and  dry  mash,  composed  of  200  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  each  of  middlings,  corn 
meal,  gluten  and  ground  oats,  35  lbs, 
beef  scraps  and  the  same  of  fish  scraps, 
15  lbs.  charcoal  and  4  lbs.  salt. 

At  11  A.  M.  sprouted  oats  is  fed  to 
all  poultry  at  the  rate  of  1  square  foot 
to  each  100  layers.  At  4  P.  M.  grains 
composed  of  3  parts  wheat,  2  parts 
cracked  corn  and  1  part  oats  are  fed  in 
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EGGS  SORTED  ACCORDING  TO  COLOR  AND  SIZE  ALWAYS  SELL  BEST. 


lay.  For  this  leaaon  they  are  valuable 
where  eggs  have  been  contracted  for, 
and  a  steady  supply  is  desiTed. 

Your  May  hatched  pullets  should  lay 
durdng  November,  while  June  hatch 
should  start  business  during  December. 
Many  pullets  start  to  lay  at  5  months 
of  age,  but  should  not  be  taken  off  a 
growing  ration  and  forced  for  eggs 
before  they  are  6  months  of  age,  at 
least  not  if  you  want  fully  matured 
stock  and  good  sized  eggs. 

In  regards  to  the  yearliog  hens,  or 
hens  that  were  layers  last  winter,  you 
will  find  it  takes  from  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  to  discard  the  old  and  grow  a 
new  set  of  feathers. 

I  do  not  adviise  forcing  an  early  molt 
on  these  yearlings.  In  fact,  make  as 
little  change  as  possible  after  August 
1  and  your  birds  will  usually  produce 
eggs  well  until  late  in  October  before 
beginning  to  molt.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  a  late  molt  is  a  quick 
one,  while  aai  early  molt  takes  consider- 
ably longer  and  sometimes  means  a  sec- 
ond molt  during  November  or  December 
which  'is  not  at  all  desirable. 

Don't  expect  your  birds  to  lay  if 
not  matured  or  in  condition.  Hens  in 
molt  are  naturally  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition and  are  very  liable  to  contract 
"AyUji*  eU:,,  at  this  time,  so  they  should 
\x*  noiiaed  early  in  good  dry  quarters 
free  from  drafts,  with  good  clean  feeds 
and  water. 

A  good  system  to  follow  as  we  have 
found  with  both  pullets  and  hens  and 
a  system  which  requires  the  minimum 


fairly  deep  litter  at  the  rate  of  7  quarts 
to  each  100  birds.  Our  average  egg 
yield  on  the  above  ration  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  about  12  dozen  eggs 
from  each  layer  for  the  12  months. 

In  housing  your  birds  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  all  pullets  of 
a  flock  of  one  age  and  size  as  near  as 
possible  for  beet  results. 

In  regards  to  poultry  lice  and  mites: 
If  the  perches  and  inside  of  nests  are 
painted  every  fall  with  a  coal  tar  pro- 
duct before  housing  your  birds,  your 
poultry  will  not  be  bothered  with  lice 
during  t^io  year. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
rations,  floor  space,  etc.,  are  for  Leg- 
horns only.  The  American  breeds  such 
as  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  "Wyandottes,  require  more  grain  and 
considerably  more  floor  space  for  not 
only  are  they  larger  but  are  less  active. 

I  do  not  want  the  beginner  or  ama- 
teur poultryman  to  become  discouraged 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  his  birds 
are  properly  attended  to  he  will  be  re- 
warded just  as  soon  as  his  hens  are 
physically  capable  of  turning  high 
I)riced  feeds  into  higher  priced  eggs, 
and  I  assure  you  even  with  feed  at  the 
abnormal  figure  they  now  are.  there  is 
a  good  margin  ef  profit  for  the  poultry- 
man  that  stays  on  the  job. 


THE  ECKJ-EATINO  HABIT 


The  egg-eating  habit  is  usually  caused 
by  a  lack  of  animal  food  in  the  ration 
tho  it  may  result  from  otbw  c^uso ;  - 
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from 


the  accidental  breaking  of  eggs  in 

"^.  or  from  the  feeding  of  egg- 
1,1,1)  ne«i°>  "  , 

US  that  retain  the  egg-shape. 

When  the  habit  is  present  in  a  flock, 

ned    ne9*3    should     be     provided. 

a,„.  see  poorly  in  tho  daik.  but  pro- 

rather  dark  places  in  which  to  lay. 
Tkened  nests  can  be  provided  by 
Lhing  a  cloth  curtain  across  a  cor- 

of  the  room  and  having  all  the  nests 
■"this  enclosure.  The  curtain  should 
"tend  irom  the  ceiling  to  within  a 
toot  of  the  floor. 

Another  method  of  breaking  egg-eat- 

is  to  provide  covered  nests.  The  nests 
Told  be  80  low  that  the  hen  is  unable 
r*tftnd  erect  in  them.  Unless  she  can 
4and  erect  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
peoi  sufficiently  hard  with  her  beak  to 

break  the  e^gs- 
To  guard    agaiinst    soft-shelled    eggs, 
oyster-ffhell  should   be  kept  before   the 

Jock  all  the  time.  ,  ^       ,       , 

Egg-shells  should  be  crushed  and  pul- 
verized before  being  fed.  A  good 
Biothod  is  to  place  them  in  a  hot  oven 
ntil  they  are  well-browned.  Browning 
loes  ttot  injure  tho  quality  of  the  shells 
u  a  food,  but  it  disguises  them  and 
(4tise9  them  to  pulverize  easily.— Z. 

Poultry  Queries 

Lack  of  Protein 

"I  have  50  pullets,  6  months  old, 
waighittg  about  6  lbs.  each;  they  have 
bright  red  combs  and  seem  fully  ma- 
ture, but  have  not  laid  a  single  egg.  I 
feed  cracked  corn,  wheat,  wheat  bran, 
,  ofttsand  middlings  with  a  feed  of  whole 
M  corn  about  4.30  every  afternoon-  - 
all  they  will  eat.  Can  they  be  too  fat  I 
I  have  noticed  two  or  three  with  a 
touch  of  roup  and  treated  them  with 
permamgamate  in  the  drinking  water. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  1"  J.  S.,  New 

Jeriey, 

In  order  to  develop  the  laying  abili- 
ties of  pullets  they  must  have  a  gcncr- 
«n,  «iinnly  nf  nrmtoin.  especially  protein 
in  the'  form  of  beef  scraps.  Your  ra- 
tion is  woof ;;lly  lacking  in  protein  and 
absolutely  devoid  of  beef  scraps.  You 
are  also  feeding  on  excessive  amount 
of  eorn. 

Taking  for  granted  that  you  desire  to 
follow  the  dry  mash  method  of  feeding 
we  suggest    the    following:    Keep    in 
hoppers  before  the  pullets  all!  the  time 
I  dry  mash  consisting  of  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs.  mid- 
dlings, 100   lbs.   linseed    meal,   100   lbs. 
pound  oats,  100  lbs.  alfalfa  meal  and 
150  lbs.    heef    scraps.      For    the    first 
month  it  would  be  well  to  increase  the 
beef  scraps  to  200  lbs.  instead  of  150 
lbs.  and   then    reduce    at    to    loO    lbs. 
after  the  pullets  are  laying  well.    Feed 
morning  and  night  in  deep  litter  a  grain 
mixture  of  equal  i)arts  corn,  wheat  and 
oats,  allowing  about  5  quarts  each  feed- 
ing to  every  hundred  hens.     Vary  the 
grain  allowance  so  as  to  make  the  fowls 
consume  about  as  much  mash  by  weight 
M  grain.     Give   a   generous   allowance 
of  some  sort  of  green  food  each  day. 

.This  method  of  feeding  coupled  with 
itood  care  is  sure  to  bring  results.  If 
rtere  are  no  more  than  the  two  cases 
of  poap  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
pullets'   laying. 

The  Pelvic  Bone  Test 
"I  have  read  much  of  late  concern- 
"»?  the  pelvic  bone  test  for  asccrtain- 
>"S  the   laying    abilities    of   hens;    the 
^PMity,  as  I  understand  it,  being  de- 
termined by  the  distance  from  the  end 
*f  the  keel  bone  to  the   pelvic  bones. 
The   distance     of    three     fingers    wide 
^■ng  declared    pood;    less    than    three 
Angers  poor,   and    foiif  fingers   wide   or 
"»«',  extra    good.      This    being    so,    I 
Should  like   to  know   whether  applying 
^'''"»  test   to   the    mnilos    when   selecting 
'  "'"^lers  will  have  any  effect  upon  his 


k  I'-Vis     J  have   tried   the  teat  on   my 
kor(;jii  ^.n  u  ol)  ^  on  the  pullets  and 


find    that    like    the    pullets    they    vary 
greatly."— J.    W.    T. 

No  ofTicial  test  that  we  know  of  has 
ever    been    conducted    by    disdnterested 
parties  to  prove  the  true  worth  of  this 
method  of  ascertaining  tho  laying  abili- 
ties of  hens.  Numerous  individual  poul 
trymen  claim  great  things  for  the  test 
and  some  stat«!  that  their  private  trap 
nesting  records  have  proven  the  worth 
of    the   test.      However,   there    is    very 
little  proof  upon  which  to  base  claims 
and  until  such  time  the  only  thing  th< 
individual  poultryman  can  do  is  to  prove 
up  on  his  selections  by  this  method,  by 
trapnesting  both   the  selected  and  dis- 
carded fowls.    The  test  is  suppoaed  to 
hold  good  in  the  selection  of  the  males 
a«  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  hens. 
nation  for  Breeders 
"What    would    you    adviso    feeding 
hens  that  ara  to  produce  hatching  eggs 
in  the  spring?"  Mrs.  Wm.  P.,  Jr.,  Ta. 
A  great  many  poultrymen  feed  their 
breeders  the  ?ame  mash  and  grain  mix- 
tures as  they  aillow  their  layers,  reduc- 
ing the  richness  of  the  mvxture   some- 
what  so   as   not    to    force   the    hens   in 
production.      The    foQlownng    plan     of 
feeding  breeding  hens  has  proven  very 
successful  with  us:  Grain  morning  and 
night  in  deep  lirtter,  consisting  of  equal 
parts   corn,    wheat   and   oats,    allowing 
about  a  quart  each  feeding  to  twenty 
hens.     At  noon  feed  a  moLst  mash  of 
equal  parts  alfalfa  meal  and  beef  scraps 
with  enough  wheat  bran  added  to  make 
a  crumbly    mass.     The   birds   will    not 
take  to  this  mash  at  first  but  after  a 
short  time  will  eat  it  without  trouble 
and  give  excellent  results  in   fertility. 
Should  the  hens  tire  of  this  mixture  it 
is  well  to  allow,  by  way  of  change,  a 
moist  mash  like  that  fed  to  the  layers, 
sufth  as:  200  wheat  bran,  100  corn  meal, 
100    middlings,    100    linseed    meal,    100 
alfalfa  meal,  100  ground  oats,  150  beef 
scraps.      This   can    be   allowed   once    a 
week.     A   daily  supply  of  some   green 
food  such  as  sprouted  oats,  mangels  or 
cabbage    is    of   utmost    importance    in 
feeding  breeders. 

Comfortable  houses  and  free  range 
the  year  around  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  securing  fertile  eggs.  More 
eggs  can  be  obtained  from  the  flock 
by  confining  the  birds  but  the  fertility 
will  suffer. 

Worms  in  Turkeys 
"Our     turkeys     are     troubled     with 
worms  that  look  like  little  white  mag- 
gats    in    the    droppings.      What    can    I 
do  for  them!"  A,  L.  S.,  Pa. 

Give  each  of  the  birds  suffering  from 
the   worms   five   grains   of  santonin   in 
the  morning  before  any  food  is  given. 
In  two  or  three  hours  give  each  bird  a 
toaapoonful   of  castor    oil.      The    birds 
may  bo  fed  shortly  after  giving  the  oil. 
Another    very    good   remedy   is  essence 
of    turpentine    mixed    with    twice    its 
quantity  of  olive  oil,  giving  each  ma- 
ture fowl  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a  dose. 
It  is  very  important,  in  treating  fowls 
for  worms,  that  all  troughs,  water  pans 
and  the  house  and  premises  in  general 
be  thoroly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The 
earth  of  "an  old  pcmltry  yard  is  one  of 
the  best  breeding  places  for  worms  and 
it  in  therefore  important  that  new  yards 
be  provided  if  possible. 

Out  of  Condition 
"My  pullets  (half-breed  Brown  Leg- 
horns) are  in  bad  shape— combs  pale, 
will  not  exercise  if  confined  to  house, 
have  diarrhea.  Have  been  putting  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  drinking  water  and 
giving  a  'regulator'  but  get  no  Im- 
provement. Feed  dry  mash,  scratch 
feed,  and  beef  scraps;  also,  dry  mash 
in  hopper."  J.  E.  L.,  Maryland. 

Change  the  feed  and  cut  out  the  beef 
scraps  for  the  present.  Feed  whole 
irrain,  eorn,  wheat  and  oats,  in  litter. 
You  are  possibly  feeding  too  much  meat, 
or  it  may  "be  of  poor  quality.  Feed  some 
green  food  as  sprouted  oats,  beets,  or 
even    cabbage.      Give    plenty    of    pure 
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How  can  I  get  electric  light  in  my  house 

How  can  I  put  in  an  electric  bell 

How  can  we  get  reliable  telephone  service 

on  our  farm 
How  can  I  put  up  a  telephone 
What  is  a  horsepower  in  electricity 
How  can  1  cook  and  wash  by  electricity 

These  and  many  other  questions  concerning  the  farmer 
are  answered,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Farmer  s 
Electrical  Handbook,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  tree. 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
f^Qy^^the  edition   is  limited. 

Western  Electric  Company 

INCORPOBATCO 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
11th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  P«- 
910  River  Avenue,  Pitttburgh,  Pa. 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  ot    ■farmer  a  mecia^oi  ..^. -"i-  .  -     ^^ 
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to  trr  in  yoar  own  homa  80  6*j»  free,  no  matter  wb«re 
roa  l^e       Show  yoar  friend..      .S«nd  t  back  at  our  «i. 
b«nn  it  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it       Hundreds  of  thou- 
Sands  In  daily  use.  Perfect  baken.  efficient  heaters,  made 
of  hiBh  grade  material,  beautifully  flni.hed,  smooth  de- 
BiKn,  iruaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 
Aak   your  dealers  to  show 
you  Hoosier  Stoves.      Write 
for  our  l)i({  free  book  show- 
ing photoi;raphs,  describing; 
large    axsortment    of    sizes 
and  deniffns  to  select  from, 
explainiriK    our     free    trial. 
iSend   posUl   todav.      Write 
lyour     name      and     address 
plainly.    No  oblisstlona. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
132SUto  tL,IIUriw.  Id4 
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Sand  Bket«b  or  Model  lor  Search 
BOOKB  AND  ADVICE  FREE 
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LetzKrissKrossPlate 
i  forlihe  Fast  Grinding  ^ 


r  They  shear  the  tn^ain  instead  of  crushinsr 
it,  requiring  less  ixjwer.    The  Letz  ia  the 
feed  mill  that  will  prind  all  irrain  aro  for- 
laRecrops  fine  as  dust  in 
^^  one  prrindinpr  — even  com 

'  ^  hulls.     Letz   Kriss  Kross  , 

riate  is  known  all  over  the 
couMfry  for  fine  fast  erinding 
and  Ions  life.  Ten  days  free 
trial.  Write  for  free  Feeding 
Book  and  CataU>if . 

LETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 
23 Cast  at..   Crown  Point,  Ind. 
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Collars 

Have  bands  and 
tops  curve  cut  to 
fit  the  anatomy  of 
the  shoulders. 

1 5c  each    6  for  90c 
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Farmers  need  a  change.  This  include* 
the  "women  folks."  They  need  to  get 
away  more  than  anyhody  else.  That  s 
whyCaltfornia  appeals  to  them.  Its  SO 
different  from  back  home. 

In  California  you  never  are  "  frozen 
up."  There  every  day  is  a  summer 
day  — for  work  or  play.  There  crops 
grow  the  year  'round.  There  you  can 
always  have  something  ready  to  mar- 
ket. There  live-stock  needs  little  shel- 
ter. Nature  is  more  friendly.  Not 
so  much  of  your  effort  is  necessary 
"just  to  live."  Schools  and  churches? 
None  better.  . 

California  adds  fifteen  years  to  the 
average  life. 

Hasn't  California  always  appealed  to 
you?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  there? 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  reasonably  you 
can  make  the  trip,  the  cost  of  the  round-tnp 
ticket,  good  nine  months  —  the  things  to  see  on 
the  journey  —  the  opportunities  for  the  fanner 
who  desires  to  live  in  California?  Then  drop 
me  a  postal  to-day,   saying  "Send  California 

books  *' 

Our  book,  "  San  Joaquin  Valley."  tells  about 
this  great  valley,  40  to  90  miles  wide  and  250 
miles  long,  in  the  heart  of  California  —  its 
productive  soil  —  its  ever-growing  climate  —  its 
ample  water  —  its  abundant  crops  and  hungry 

markets.  .         .,,..«   j 

"  Dairying  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  an- 
other book  that  tells  of  the  extra  profit*  in 
dairying  under  California  conditions.  I 

•*  Poultry    Raising   in    San    Joaquin    yaJley 
dwells  on  the  successes  made  in  this  line,  es- 
I>ecially  by  women.  „       ^.  ,  , 

All  these  books  are  free,  as  well  as  the  special 
information  which  we  vdll  gladly  give  you  if 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  have  and  what  you 
want  to  do. 

Personally-condnctcd  excursions  three  time* 
a  week  in  tourist  sleepers  enable  the  family  to 
travel  cheaply  and  comfortably  with  pleasant 
neighbors  and  learn  about  California  at  first 
hand.  Thousands  of  Eastern  farmers  save 
money  by  living  in  California  during  the  win- 
ter season. 

^ ,  ^,  UWU'  .......  *  ....  !■■■     ..""  ^»... .....-..---  -    .—  —  .-        -'—9- 
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Household 

OUTTINa  AND  OXJRINa  THE  POEK 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
of  the  year  with  very  little  labor. 
Properly  canned  meats,  using  the  cold 
pack  method  (described  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  U.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  in  Novem- 
ber 25  issue  of  Pemnsylvania  Farmer) 
are  really  fresh  meats  cooked  in  a  way 
to  preserve  every  vestige  of  flavor.  The 
most  critical  person  on  eating  them 
never  thinks  of  applying  the  word 
"canned",  but  only  wonders  how  such 
fresh,  delicately  flavored  meat  couJd 
be  obtained  under  the  circumstances. 

Our  pressure  canner  is  practically 
indestructible,  being  made  of  the  heav- 
iest boiler  steel,  with  all  parts  that  are 
exposed  to  corrosion  made  of  brass.    It 


closely  all  the  tops  without  opening  any 
to  admit  air. 

There  is  a  choice  in  gilass  caus  for 
this  use.  For  meats  or  vegetables  which 
require  intense  heat,  I  prefer  screw 
top  cans,  as  these  hold  the  rubbers  in 
place  bettor.  There  are  several  suitable 
brands  on  the  market.  For  fruit  or 
thinigs  cau<ned  at  lower  temperatures, 
the  spring  tops  are  fine. 

Preliminary  cooking  or  roasting,  as 
reconunended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  canning  experts,  seems 
to  me  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time; 
l>eside3,  it  wastes  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  meat,  as  is  proved  by  the  aroma 
that  fills  the  house  during  the  process. 
When' the  cold  pack  method  is  used  one 
may  can  meat  all  day,  and  one  enter- 
ing the  house  would  not  know  it  by  any 
odor  of  cooking  meat.  This  means  that 
all  that  delicious  aroma  is  preserved 
complete,   and   the    meat    is   better    by 


This  Catalogue  shows  76  large  pages 
of  the  best  Christmas  merchandise. 
Makes  gift  buying  easy.  Send  for  a 
copy  at  ODce. 

Strawbridqe&Qoifiier 
^Madelphia 


A  MEAT  CHOPPER  THAT  HAS  DONE  GOOD  WORK. 


has  a  pressure  gauge,  safety  valve  and 
petcock,  and  will  develop  20  lbs.  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch,  or  260  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  was  bought  in  partner- 
ship with  a  neighbor  at  a  cost  of  $7.50 
each,  plus  express  charges.  It  holds 
two  tiers  of  quart  glass  cans,  7  cans 
to  the  tier,  or  3  tiers  of  pint  cans, 
8  cans  to  the  tier.  I  got  two  heavy 
wire  discs  or  circles  at  the  hardware 
store  to  separate  those  tiers.  If  tins 
were  .used,  no  wire  circles  would  be 
needed,  and  even  more  could  be  placed 
in  the   retort  at   a   time,   making   the 


that  much  when  the  can  is  opened.  This 
cold  or  raw  pack  method  is  the  one 
recommended  iby  all  the  government 
experts,  chief  of  whom  is  Prof.  O.  H. 
Benson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is 
also  the  method  used  by  all  the  com- 
mercial packing  houses. 

Can  All  Kinds  of  Meat.— Beef,  veal. 
Iamb  and  chicken  are  canned  equally 
well  this  way.  In  the  fall  wten  poultry 
is  cheap,  I  can  a  lot  of  it  by  this  method, 
disjointing  the  birds  and  packing  bones 
and  all.  The  process  is  the  same  for 
all,  but  young  chicken  requires  a  little 
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30c  QUALITY 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.   Fresh  off  the  Roasttr 

5  LBS.      FOR  0^^ 

■«an  ar  OrMuid  ^  ■ 

nmtmnA  ffTM  wrtthin  MO  mllM  by  paroal  poit 
ULBS.  DELIVEREO  FREE    IBM  MILKS 
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PORK 


HOW  TO  CUT  SHEEP  AND  HOG  CARCASSES. 
From  E.  C.  Bridgman's  "American  Meat  Cutting  Charts".  20  Cents  per  set  of  4,  each 
8  by  10  1-2  inches.     For  tale  thru  this  office. 


35  Dollars 

six  bolM.  raeervolr.Hlgb  Cloe 
et,  OT«n  80  I  30  iDobM,  dtrMt 
trom  Uia  taotory,  freight  [>*M, 
■ale  deUrery  guaranteed.moD 
ey  baok  tf  not  eatletaotory. 
Bend  for  eataloi  now. 

Tbe  Gold  ColB  Stove  G*. 

If  Oak  Burnt.,  Trar.  I*.  ▼• 


Dress  Goods  —  Wholesale   Piices 

I  Bay  direct,  save  dealer's  profit.  AU  itylee,  qualtttes  I 
Write  tor  prloea  A  aamplefl  of  any  material  dealred.  I 
A.  t.  BOWKS  «C  CO.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  I 
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^LEASE  mention  Pennnylvanla  Parmer  when 
writInK  to  our  advert  iurr*.  They  want  to  know 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  It  all. 


capacity  quite  sufficient  to  do  commer- 
cial work  very  satisfactorily.  For  heat 
I  use  my  kitchen  range,  or  in  summer  a 
blue  flame  oil  stove. 

In    canning    pork    I   pack    the   raw, 
leaner  meat  in  the  jar,  not  too  closely, 
because  when  it  heats  and  swells  a  lit- 
tle the  glass  cans  may  break.     I  add  1 
level  tea»poonful  of  salt  to  ea.ch  quart 
c«in.    No  liquor  of  any  kind  is  added  for 
the  pure  meat  juices  wiH  fill  the  cans 
half  or  two-thirds  full,  with  a  line  of 
fat  at  the  top.    If  the  meat  stands  up 
above  the  juice  when  cold,  it  keeps  just 
as  woU,  as  the  contents  are  absolutely 
sterilized.     I   get    15   lbs.   pressure    as 
rapidly  a*  possible,  and   hold  it   there 
for  one  hour,  letting  off  the  steam  thru 
the  petcock  at  the   end  of  that  time. 
During    this    time    the    rubbers    have 
been  in  place,  with  the  tops  only  par- 
tially   fciglhtened.     "When   the   steam    is 
liberated,  I  lift  out  the  cans,  which  set 
on  a  separate  perforated  container,  and 
are  thus  handily  lifted  out.     I  tighten 


less  "processing"  or  cooking.  Quarters 
off  beef  mey  be  purchased  in  cold 
weather  for  canning.  I  often  buy  sev- 
eral times  what  is  needed  for  a  meal 
when  in  town,  and  can  the  surplus  for 
future  uae,  putting  the  beef  for  the 
preeent  in  a  kettle  or  glass  can  and 
cooking  it  in  the  retort  with  the  other 
filled  cans,  thus  saving  much  time  in 
providing   for   several   fuiture   meals. 

I  have  successfully  canned  meats  by 
the  cold  pack  method  without  the  pres- 
sure canner,  the  only  difference  being 
a  matter  of  time  and  fuel.  Three  and 
a  half  to  four  hours  is  the  time  neces- 
sary with  a  wash  boiler  or  similar  cook- 
ing outfit.  It  must  be  closed  very  tight- 
ly, and  must  actually  boil  all  that  time. 
A  neighbor  last  year  put  up  nearly  200 
cans  this  way,  and  never  lost  a  can. 
One  may  develop  quite  a  business  can- 
ning meats  for  others  if  she  has  the 
time. — Mra'  Mabel  Feint,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Scalding. — For  heating  the  water,  w« 
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have    tried   sonic   of   the   feed  cookew 
and  furnaces,  but  the  best  and  qujjL 
est  way  is  to  use  an  old  worn  coppj 
kotttlo.     For  tempering  the  water  ojj 
should  have  a  'tihermometer  and  heat  th. 
water  to  168  degrees  F.  for  young  h  , 
and  170  degrees  F.  for  old  hogs.  \, 
this  temperature  the  hair  will  come  off 
nicely,  giving  the  hog  a  amjoth,  , 
finish. 

For  handling  the  hog  we  have  a  Mt 

of  self-locking  tackle   blocks  fixed  oi 

a  swinging  beam.     This  beam  caa  b( 

hinged  to  the  side  of  an  out-building 

(see  illustration  on  page  1).    Make  it 

triangular  shape,  with  one  side  ewano 

on  hinges  to  the  side  of  the  buildiag 

and  the  other   side  at  right  angles  to 

the   building.     By    having  the  aet  of 

fcaokle  blocks  at  the  end  of  this  beam 

one  can  raise  and  lower  the  hog  into  a 

barrel  of  hot  water  as  desired,  and  fkei 

awing  it  out  of  the  way   for  cleaning 

and  hanging.    In  this  way  one  man  can 

handle  hogs  easier  and  do  much  better 

and  nicer  work  than  three  or  four  men 

in   the  old    way. — T.    Roush,   Highland 

I  'o.,  O. 

Cutting  the  Carcass 
The   carcass   of   the   hog  is  cut  into 
Just   a  few  pieces   of   the   larger  sort, 
and    the    work    is    simple    and    easily 
done.      The    carcass    is    placed   on  the 
table,  and  the  head  is  first  cut  off,  ust- 
ally  about   an  inch  back    of  the  earii. 
The  shoulders  are   next   cut  off,  using 
bwth   knife  and  saw,    cutting  between 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs.    The  middile  piece 
of  the  earca.ss  is  then  cut  off,  just  in 
front  of   the   hips.      This    leaves  four 
separate  pieces,  head,  shoulder,  rib  piece 
and  ham. 

It  is  customary  to  cut  the  rib  pieces 
or  chops,  just  as  many  as  desired. 
This  rib  or  middle  piece  is  usually 
heavily  covered  with  fat,  and  this  may 
be  sliced  off  and  rendered  into  lard, 
along  with  the  lard  strips  inside  the 
carcass.  The  feet  are  removed  from 
the  shoulder  piece  at  the  knee,  and 
from  the  hind  quarter  or  ham  at  the 
hock  joint.  The  fftioulders  and  hams 
are  then  trimmed  up  and  fixed  for 
smoking  or  otherwise.  The  meat  on 
the  head  is  removed,  and  used  for 
sausage,  head  cheese,  etc. 

Mutton  is  cut  up  into  simple  pieces; 
namely,  the  neck,  shoulder,  rib  piec« 
and  leg  of  mutton.  The  neck  and  endj 
of  the  ribs  are  used  for  stew  pieces, 
the  ribs  for  chops  or  roasts,  and  the 
shoulder  for  either  stews  or  rossts, 
while  the  leg  of  mutton  is  usually  pre- 
pared for  roasting,  tho  cut  into  steaks 
or  chops  in  some  localities.  —  C.  S. 
Plumb,  Ohio  Agri.  CoUoge. 
Curing  the  Pork 
Stick  to  One  Method.— The  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  different  ways  em- 
ployed by  different  people  is  a  goO^ 
reason  why  one  method  should  he  fol- 
lowed and  carried  out  to  tho  letter.  It 
is  probable  that  much  meat  spoils  be- 
cause all  the  requirements  of  some  one 
method  have  not  been  followed  out.  Be- 
fore the  curing  is  begun  meat  must  be 
thoroly  cooled,  but  not  frozen  If  ^^^ 
animal  heat  is  not  out  of  it,  the  salt 
■will  cause  shrinkage  of  mnacles;  w" 
will  not  penetrate  frozen  mea'-,  and  un- 
even curing  will  result.  The  mo«t 
suitable  vessel  for  curimg  meat  is  » 
large,  clean,  glazed  crock. 

Dry  Sugar  Cure. — The  Kansas  A?"' 
cultural  College  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment    recommends     the     following 
method:  For  100  lbs.  of  pork,  thorolj 
mix  5  lbs.  salt,  2  lbs.  granulated  sug*' 
and  2  oz,  salivpeter.     Every  three  <l«y» 
the  meat  should   he  rubbed  with  one- 
third    of  this    mixture,    and    aft«r  the 
last  rubbing  it  is  left  in  the  crock  tot 
a  wock   or  ton   dsys.     Then  it  is  "teiV 
to   bo   smoked.     This   recipe   should  ^ 
used  only  when  there  is  a  cool  and  woi 
place  in  which  to  keep  the  meat, 
warm  or  dry  place  is  used,  the  pr"" 
vativ€«  wUl  ^oX  penetrate  evenly 
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Rrine  Sugar  Cure.     Rub  ev.^ry  piece 
h  dry   salt    and    allow   it    to    .Ira-n 
„Jht.     Pack   it  in   a  crock,  and 
***'  „«nr  100  lbs.  of  meat  add  a  brine 
,0  lbs  salt.  2  lbs.  brown  sugar  and  ^ 
saltpeter,    dissolved    in    4    gallons 
"^'..nt  water.    Let  the  brine  cool  before 
'    '     Bacon  strips  sliould   be  left   in 
Te  solution  four  to  six  weeks  and  the 
'  ,„  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Smoking 
If  large  quantities  of  meat  are  to  be 
ked    a   permanent    smoke-house    is 
Tessary,   but    for  small    quantities    a 
Loods  box  or  a  barrel  can  be  made 
:   Lve  the   purpose.     A  smoke-house 
luld  be  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  should 
Lve  plenty  of  ventilation,  so  that  the 
Zm  air  may  be  carried  off  and  the 
Bieat  prevented  from  overheating.     It 


drawing  and  sewing  tlie  muslin  as  tight 
US  possible.     Then  .new  a  strip  of  goods 
at  the  end  for  hanging,  with  joint  end 
down,  so  it  will  drain.     We  have  kept 
our  meat  in  this  way  for  several  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  piece,  and  have 
never    been   bothered    with   flies.      The 
meat  never  gets   hard  and   always   re- 
tains its  freshness.    The  first  season  we 
tried   this  method   we  put    up    half    in 
the    old   way    (brine    salting,    smoking 
and  sacking)  so  that  if  we  lost  by  our 
new  method  we  would  have  the  old  to 
fall  back  on.    The  nexit  season  the  flies 
got  into  the  sacked  meat  and  the  only 
good  meat  we  had  was  the  dry  s^igar- 
cured.     When  we   open  the  dry   sugar- 
cured  meat  there  is  a  loose  mold  that 
brushes  off   easily,   and  then    we    have 
sweet,  soft   meat   as  fresh   as   when   it 
was  put  up.— Ted  Roush,  Highland  Co., 
Ohio. 

Best  Bacon  Hogs 
Not  every  ome  has  good  bacon  — 
just  right,  evenly  cured,  not  too  salt. 
Young  hogs  not  too  fat,  that  weigli 
about  200  lbs.,  make  tho  best  bacon. 
During  the  years  we  have  been  on  a 
farm  we  have  had  three  varieties  of 
hogs,  Poland-China,  Chester  White  and 
Hampshire,  and  we  find  that  the 
Hampshires  make  the  best  bacon  every 
time.— F.  M.  Wood,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 


m.  STREAK  OF  LEAN  AND  STREAK   OF    FAT 
THAT  MAKES  GOOD  BACON. 

is  best  to  have  a  firebox  outside  with  a 
flue  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  meat 
chajnber,  but  if  this  can  not  be  arrang- 
ed the  fire  is  built  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  and  the   meat   shielded  in  some 
way.   The  construction  should  allow  the 
smoke  to  pass  freely  over  the  meat  and 
ont,  but   too    rapid  a  circulation   is   a 
waieof  fuel.    The  best  fueil  for  smok- 
ing is  green  maple  or  hickory  smother- 
ed with  sawdust.    Hardwood  is  always 
preferable  to  soft.  Resinous  wood  should 
never  be  used,  for  it  will  give  meat  a 
Karl  flavour. 

Meat  to  be  smoked  should  be  removed 
from  the  brine  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  smokc-ihouse. 
Two  pieces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hang  in  contact,  as  this  prevents  uni- 
form smoking.  After  the  smoking  has 
started,  the  fire  should  be  kept  as  con- 
stant as  possible,  for  if  there  is  any 
great  variation  of  temperature  the 
smoke  does  not  penetrate  evenly,  the 
r,ut<T  portion  being  heavily  smoke*  and 
the  inner  portion  lightly. 

For  Storage.  —  The  smcke-house 
should  be  kept  dark  and  well  screened 
to  prevent  flies  and  other  insects  from 
entering. — Kan.sas  Agri.  College. 

Sugar,  Salt  and  Pepper  Dry  Cure.  — 
After  the  hog  has  been  cut  up  and 
thoroly  cooled,  the  meat  should  be  tak- 
en, one  piece  at  a  time    (hams,  shoul- 


PENNSTLVANIA  PARMER  PATTERNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letlers  of 
ea?h'p^"rn%xactly  as  printed  at  t^he  b.gm- 
nine  of  each  descnpbioai.  We  wvl  not  oe  re 
«Don8ibl«  for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
u^ess  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  P-'tternswa.st  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children  s  pat^rns 
Addre«8  Pennsylvania  Parmer.  261-63  South 
Third   Street.   Philadelphia.   Pa.  -^   ,,     , 

1895:  —  Set   of  Clothes  for  Dolly's 
Wardrobe.— Cut  in  5  sizes  for  dolls:  18, 
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A  GOOD  SAUSAGE  STUFFER. 

ders  and  aiders)  and  rubbed  well  with 
a  mixture  of  1  pint  of  salt,  2  table- 
•Pooas  of  sugar  and  1  tablespoon  of 
P«pper  for  m©dium-.sized  pieces,  in- 
«reaaing  the  amount  for  larger  pieces. 
This  covers  the  jiiece  nicely,  then  it  is 
trapped  in  heavy  brown  paper,  and 
.f'w^d   up    m    medium    weight    muslin, 


20,  22,  24  and  26  inches  in  length.  The 
dress  requires  3  yard.  The  draw- 
ers require  i  yard.  The  pe-tticoat  re- 
quires i  of  a  yard.  The  cape  re- 
quires i  yard  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
22-inch  size.     Price  of  set,  10  cents. 

1897.— A  Pretty  Set  for  Miss  Dolly. 
_<!ut  in  5  sizes  for  Dolls:  18,  20,  22, 
24,  and  26  inches  in  length.  The  dress 
will  require  li  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. The  hat  will  require  i  yard  for 
a  22-inch  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1901.— Shoe  Bag,  Laundry  Bag  and 
Traveling  Case. — The  3  bags  are  furnish- 
ed in  this  pattern  and  are  cut  in  one 
size  only.  The  shoe  bag  requires  1  yard, 
tho  laundry  bag  U  yards,  the  traveling 
case  1|  yards  of  22-inch,  or  wider,  ma- 
terial.    Price,  10  cents. 

Waist,  1807— Apron  and  Bag,  1844.— 
A  Smart  Combination. — Waist,  1807,  cut 
in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches, 
bust  measure.  It  requires  3i  yards  of 
27-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Apron  and  Hag,  1844,  cut  in  one  size; 
medium.  It  requires  28  yards  of  27- 
ineh  material  for  the  apron,  with  I  yard 
for  the  bag.  Two  separate  patterns,  10 
cents  for  each  pattern. 


Flour 


Facts 


It  is  not  generally  known  by  the  pub- 
lic that  many  different  grades  of  flour 
are  made  in  the  same  mill,  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  the  same  wheat. 

The  quality  of  each  manufacturer's 
best-finished  flour  depends  very  largely 

1  1   'iif    11  1     £--ll_.    1 — 

upon  how  sKilimuy  anu  caiciuny  nc 
separates  it  from  the  undesirable  lower 
grades.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
3ie  lower  grades  he  puts  in,  the  less  it 
costs  him  to  msuiufacture. 

The  making  of  the  best  quality  flour 
can  be  likened  to  the  skimming  of  milk; 
some  skimmers  are  careful  to  take  off 
only  pure  cream;  others  carelessly  or 
purposely  include  a  percentage  of  milk. 

Therefore,  grinding  the  JDest  wheat 
does  not  alone  insure  the  highest  qual- 
ity flour  because  the  quality  and  rich- 
ness of  the  flour  are  determined  largely 
by  the  care,  pride  and  equipment  of 
the  man  who  makes  the  separation. 

The  purity  of  both  flour  and  cream 
depends  upon  how  closely  they  are 
skimmed,  and  this  is  entirely  up  to  the 
skimmer  (the  miller). 

Pillsbury's  Best  is  absolutely  pure. 
It  contains  none  of  the  cheaper  grades; 
so  we  say. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

"Because 
PiUsbury's  Best" 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer. 


loading  some  dirt  into  a  wagoo. 

"Going  to   haul   all  the   road  on  u 
your  farm,  aro  youf"  he  asked. 

' '  Not  all  of  it, '  *  the  preacher  replied 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PEECEDINO  0HAPTEB8 

Yorkville  is  «  typical  little  country  oom- 
manity  where  the  church,  the  school  and 
other  community  interests  are  neglected  for 
want  of  leadership.  The  Kid  Preacher  tries 
new  methods.  He  makes  himself  a  part  of 
th«  BOciaJ  life  »nd  immediately  clashes  with 
Deacon  Newberry  and  a  few  of  the  old  church 
members.  They  request  his  resignation  and 
clo«e  the  church  and  Ladies'  Aid  buildiBg 
to  the  community  meetings  and  a  "hall  is 
opened  OTer  Ab  West's  store.  The  Preacher 
holds  the  young  people  together  and  they  give 
a  jklay  in  the  new  Hall. 

CHAPTER  XII  (Continued.) 


abruptly  and  went  over  to  see  Deacon 
Telpenny. 

"Didn't  you  say  that  you  had  the 
renting  of  that  eigihty  south  of  townf  " 
he  asked. 


picked   up    the    germination    box,    and 

went  on  to  tell  them  how  by  means  of 

it    tho    dead    ears    could    be    separated 

from  the  live  ones  so  that  they  could 

be  thrown  out  and  only  the  good  ones  pleasantly.  "I  want  to  sow  some  alf^if, 

planted.  after  while,  and  I  am  getting  some  wil 

His  hearers  were  profoundly  impress-  from  where  the  sweet  clover  grows  her* 

ed,  and  some  of  them  went  hoano  and  for  innoculation^     You  see   there  ig  , 

tested   their  seed   corn.     Only   Deacon  germ  on  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  rootg 

Newberry   acoffed  openly.  that   takes    nitrogen    from    the  air  go 

"  riiere  can't  eny  kid  preacher  t>.li  that  the  plants  can  use  it.     This  dirt 

ne  how  to  farm,"  he  toW  his  wife.  "I  is  full  of  those  germs,  and  I  am  spread 

don't  know  how  lie  got  any  such  ideas  ing  it  on  my  field  so  they  will  be  tiiere 

out  of  the  Bible,  bu»t  it  is  my  idea  that  for  the  alfalfa." 
if  the  Lord  had  wanted  seed  corn  test-        The  deacon  stared  at  Jiim  a  moment 

ed  h(J  would  have  said  so  right  out."  and  then,  tappiftg  his  forehead  signifi. 

"And   if    he    hadn't    wanted    young  cantly,  drove  on.    He  was  beginning  to 


Spring  came  early  in  Yorkville  that 
year.  One  warm  day  the  latter  part  of 
March,  the  preacher  *  walked  ove'  to 
the  store.  Mr.  West  was  unboxing  goods 
on  the  front  porch. 

"Tliis  weather  makes  me  wish  I  was 
a  farmer  instead  of  a  minister,"  the 
preacher  said. 

"Why  not  be  botht"  Mr.  West  ask- 
ed. 

"How's  that!" 

Mr.  West  straightened  up  and  pushed 
back  his  hat.  "You've  done  a  lot  in 
getting  the  young  people  interested,  and 
giving  them  something  to  do,"  he  said, 
"ibut  you  ain't  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  this 
community. 

■"This  community  has  been  going 
down  hill  for  the  past  ten  years.  No- 
body stays  here  that  can  get  anything 
to  do  anywhere  else.  The  young  people 
get  out  as  soon  as  they  're  old  enough. ' ' 

"Giving  them  something  to  be  in- 
terested in  may  help  that, ' '  the  preach- 


" That's  just  what  I  came  over  for. 

What   is    the   best   you    can    do,    cash  folks  e\er  to  have  a  good  time  he  might    think  that  the  preacher  was  crazy, 

rentt"  have  said  so  right  out,"  Julia  spoke  up        As  the  field  work  began,  it  became 

The  deacon  eait  down  on  a  sawhorse  suddenly.                                                          evident  that  once  a  week  was  going  i^ 

and  laughed  till  the  tears  came.  "Of  "Julia! "  her  mother  cried  in  a  shock-    be  too   often  for  the  meetings  of  the 

all  the  fool  things  you've   done  since  pj    voice.      "How   can   you    talk   that    "Good  Time  Club."    It  was  therefore 

you  came  here,  this  is  the  worst,"  he  ^^^  to  your  father!     And  on  religious    decided  to  meet  only  once  a  month  dur- 

said  wihen  he  could  speak  again.  "Wiiat  aubjcc1«,    too!      You    may    leave    the    ing  the    summer.     When   the   question 

do  you  expect  to  do  with  the  eighty,  table  and  go  to  your  room  and  pray  for    as  to  whether  the  literary  or  the  social 

anyway t"  forgiveness."                                    ■'              seesdons    should    be    droppted,    to  the 

"Make  my  salary,  for  one   thing,"  <«i  declare,  I  don't  know  what's  the    preacher's  surprise  Harry  Blake  made 

the  preacher  answered  drily.     "What  matter  vrlh  that  child,"  she  went  on    a  motion  that  the  literary  meetings  be 

did  you  say  the  price  wast"  after  Julia  had  left  the  room.     "She    continued,  and  it   was  adopted  unani- 

"Three  dollars  an  acre,  if  you  mean  uged  to  be  so  pious  that  I  was  afraid    mously. 

business.    But  I  hate  to  see  you  get  a  g^jp  *aadn't  long  to  live,  bhen  only  yes-        "The  literary  sessions  are  something 

white  elephant  like  that  on  your  hands,  terday  she  asked  me  if  she  couldn't  go    that  everyone  can  enjoy,"  Blake  told 

There  is  every  kind  of  weed  on  that  ^q  q^^  ^f  those  literary  meetings  up  in    the  preacher  afterwards.    "If  we  want 

eighty  that  can  be  grown  in  this  cli-  'West's  hall."                                                 a  social  stunt  once   in  awhile  we  can 

mate.     Not  a  renter  has  been  able  to  <«i  joii't  know  but  I  might  take  her    have  a  special  meeting." 

make  a  living  there  for  years."  jf  £  wasn't  afraid  she'd  want  to  go  to 

"Liot's  go  down  town  and  make  out  their  party  the  next  time,"  the  deacon 

the   papers,"    the   preacher   suggested,  g^i^^ 

"I'm  godng  to  make  that  eighty  pay  "Belter    take    my    advice    and    not 

trifle  Tvith  the  devil,"  Mrs.  Newberry 
replied.  "Julia  can  go  to  prayer  meet- 
ing whenever  she  wants  to." 

"There   might   have  been   something 

"He  picked  out  the  best  horses  there  in  what  the  preacher  said  about  every    gygy  contributed  to  the  church  at  one 

was   there,"    Hank    Watson    told    Mr.  bad   ear  that  is   thrown   out  saving  a   time. 

West  the  next  day.     "I  just  want  to  dollar   and   a  half,"   the    deacon  said 

tell  you  that  kid  preacher  is  the  bftst  after  eating  in  silence  awhile, 

on  horseflesh  in  this   community."  "You'd  better  not  qo  to  monkeying 

The  following  day  the  preacher  left  with  the  seoieta  of  naAure,"  his  wl.fo 

warned   him. 


my  salary." 

The  next  week  the  preacher  went  to 
a  sale  and  bought  a  team  and  a  varied 
collection  of  second  hand  machinery. 


It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Dea- 
con Newberry  surprised  every  one  by 
going  to  work  vigorously  to  raise  money 
for  the  preacher's  salary.  The  people 
contributed  with  unaccustomed  liberal- 
ity, and  within  a  week  the  deacon  had 
colleoted  two  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  the  largest  amount  Yorkville  had 


"Now  the  flrst  thing  to  do,"  the  dea- 
con said  to  the  church  oflicers  after 
ho    had   called   them   together,   "ia  to 


your     pardon 


er  suggested 

"True,  but  it  won't  do  much,  begging  town  and  was  gone  for  two  days.  When 

for     contradicting    you.  he  came  back  he  brought  with  him  a  "Who  said  I  was  going  to  do  any  mon- 

*!,„«  *^..rr  „on^  hnlf  dnzrn  xrond  cows.  Thev  were  all  of  keying,"  tue  deacon  bnstled.    "A  dol- 

to  be  forty  years  ago.    Thryouig  peo"  more  or  less  mixed  breeding,  but  they  lar  and  a  hrlf  is  quite  a  little  money, 

pie    want    things— better    clothes    and  were    much    better    than    the    average  tho,      he  added. 

Uter  homes  and   better  things   of  all  around  Yorkville.  After    dinner   he    went    upstairs    and        _ 

They   want  a  chance  to   travel  "They're  not  much   for  looks,"  the  shelled  a  f-w   kernels  from   several  of    ^^  .^ 


sorts. 

once  in  awhOc,  and  see  something  of  preacher  todd  Mr.  West,  "  but  they  have 

the  world.    All  these  things  take  money,  records    behind    them.      I'm    going    to 

and    these    young   folks   know    mighty  build  up  a  fiirst-dass  dairy  herd  on  my 

well  that  there  ain't  a  farmer  in  this  eighty." 

community,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  He   went   to   another  sale  the   next 

Rogers,  perhaps,  who  is  making  much  day  and  bought  half  a  dozen  brood  sows 

more  than  a  bare  living."  »"<!    another    horse. 


his   best    ears,   and    going   out    to    the 
barn,  planted  them  in  a  can  of  dirt. 

The  next  day  the  deacon  was  driving 
into  town  when  he  met  Caleb  Brown. 
"We  must  take  some  action  to  get  rid 
of- the  kid  preacher  right  away,"  Mr. 
Brown   said.      "What   do   you  suppose 


pay  our  back  debts.  I  therefore  make 
a  motion  that  this  two  hundred  dollars 
be  sent  to  Parson  Merrick." 

and  it  was  passed  before  Deacon  Tel- 
penny could  get  his  wits  together. 
The  preacher  laughed  when  he  heard 
'I  am  going  to  make  my  salary 


Then    he    hired 

"I  thought  you  told  me  that  some  of    Jim  Keeler  for  the  summer,  and  set  him  he's  done  nowt" 

these    farmers    were    worth    twenty    or    to  work  testing  seed  corn.     The  next  "I    can    well    believe    anything    of 

thirty  thousand  dollars."                            Sunday  when  the  people  came  to  church  him,      the  deacon  answered.^   ' Tell  me 

"They  are,  but  how  did  they  get  itf    they  found  that  the  pulpit  had  been  re-  about  it." 

They  didn't  make  it  farming.     It  just   moved  and  a  bale   of  hay  put   in   its  'He's  gone  and  whitewashed  twenty 

come   to  them  with   the  settlement   of   place.    On  top  of  the  bale  of  hay  was  a  acres  of  that  eighty  he  rented  south  of 

the  country  and  the  rise  in  the  price    germination  oox  full  of  sprouted  corn.  town.    Its  bad  enough  to  have  a  preach- 

of  land.     They  bought  their  farms  for        "I  have  chosen  for  my  text  the  par-  er  go  and  rent  a  farm  on  top  of  all  the 

able  of  the  talents,"  the  preacher  said,  rest  he's  done,  without  having  him  do 

"You  remember  how  in  the  hands  of  such  crazy  things  with   it  now  he  has 

the    good   servant  the    one   talent    was  it- 

multiplied  ten  fold,  while  the  slothful  "Whitewashed  itt"  the  deacon  ask- 

hundred    dollar   land!      They    can't    do    servant  came  back  with  only  the  talent  ed,  puzzled.     "What  do  you  mean!" 

it.     Whenever  a  farm  is  sold,  Mr.  Had-    he   had   started   with?     To  us  farmers  "He's  gone  and  spread  lime  all  over 

has  been  given  the  grains  and  the  grass,  it.      Had    a    carload    shipped    in    from 

.nnd  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  mul-  somewhere  on   purpose.     Did   you   ever 

tiply  like   the   talent  in  the   hands   of  hear   the   beat?" 

t^e    faithful    servant.      It    was    never 

God's  intention  that  there  should  be  but 

one  fftalk  of  corn  where  three  kernels 

were  planted.    The  true  Christian  farm- 


fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  and 
now  they  are  worth  a  hundred  or  more. 
But  how  about  this  crop  of  young  fel- 
lows who  have  got  to  start  with   that 


ley,  it  goes  to  some  banker  who  gets 
it  for  a  safe  place  to  put  his  money. 
Then  another  renter  comes  into  the 
community,  to  bring  some  new  kinds  of 
weed  seeds,  and  to  skin  what  he  can  off 
the  land  and  then  move  on  to  someone 
else's  farm  next  spring  and  leave  two 
or  three  months'  unpaid  grocery  bills. 
No,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Hadley,  if  you  really 
want  to  help  this  community,  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  show  the  farmers  how 
they  can  make  a  decent  living  off  their 
land." 

CHAPTER  Xin 


The  deacon  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
drove  on.  Sure  enough,  when  he  came 
to  the  preacher's  place  there  was  Jim 
Keeler    busy    spreading    lime    on    the 


er  will  know  before  he  plants  his  seed  twenty  next  to  the  road, 

that  it  is  alive— that  it  is  able  to  mul-  "This  soil  is  sour,"  ho  told  the  dea- 

tiply  itself  and  fill  his  bins  and  cribs,  con,     "The   limestone   will   sweeten    it 

The  farmer  who  is  too  careless  to  select  so  that  clover  will  grow.    The  preacher 


out  of  the  eighty,"  was  all  he  would 
say. 

The  church  board  had  not  seen  fit  to 
send  another  preacher  to  Yorkville, 
and  one  day  when  Deacon  Newberry 
was  out  of  town,  the  church  officers  got 
together  and  hired  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Hadley  back  again.  Deacon  New- 
berry was  so  furious  when  he  heard  of 
their  action  that  he  foreclosed  a  mort- 
gage which  he  held  on  Mrs.  Velander'n 
house,  and  told  her  that  she  would  have 
to  move  unless  she  quit  boarding  the 
preacher.  His  an>ger  was  not  molliHed 
the  next  day  when  Mrs.  Velander  re- 
deemed the  mortgage  with  money  which 
Ab  West  had  loaned  her.  At  the  same 
time  she  took  occasion  to  tell  the  dea- 
con plainly  what  she  thought  of  his 
brand   of  religion. 

Tho  next  Sunday  the  preacher  used 
as  an  illustration  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  the  story  of  an  eagle  which  was 
hatched  with  a  brood  of  chicks  and 
lived  with  them  in  the  barnyard  for 
several  months.  Its  soul  was  chafed  by 
the  cramped  quarters,  however,  and 
finally  ono  day  it  .Ttretchod  its  lo^? 
wnngs  nnd  left  the  barnyard  for  the 
freedom  of  the  blue  sky. 

Tho   following   day   the   preacher  re- 


ard  plant  his  seed  properly  is  as  guilty    says  there  is  nothing  will  help  this  soil    chived  a  postal  card  from  Deacon  New- 


He  went  back  to  his  work  and  the 
preacher  took  a  pencil  out  of  his  pock- 
et and  sat  figuring  on  a  piece  of  board 
for    A    long    tdime.      Then    h*    got    up 


like  clover." 

"He'll  find  out  to  his  sorrow  that 
clover  won't  grow  in  this  country," 
the  deacon  said.  "How  whitewashing 
the  ground  will  help  it  is  more'n  I  can 


as  the  slothful  servant.  He  is  guilty 
of  a  crime  against  the  hungry  men  and 
women  and  children  whom  that  extra 
corn  wooild  help  to  feed.  He  is  guilty 
of  a  crime  again^it  his  family,  who  are 
hungry  for  the  comforts  that -the  money    see." 

from  that  extra  com  would  bring.  Jim    Keeler    refused    to    argue    with 

"Now  when   a   liijht   is   given   there    him,  and  he  drove  on.     A  little  further 

is  no  need  to  walk  in  darkness."     He    down  the   road    he   found    tho   jiroacher 


berry.  "I  hereby  resign  from  tn* 
Yorkville  church  and  want  my  nam* 
taken  off  the  church  roll,"  it  read. 
"The  eagle  has  left  the  barnyard." 

For  some  time  after  that,  peace  reig"' 
ed  in  Yorkville,  and  the  preacher'' 
corn  nnd  his  popularity  grew  apac*' 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  the  preacher, 
feeling  rather  lonely,  went   out  to  "'^ 


.  ^  Rogers.  Sam  was  not  in  sight,  but 
jiell  was  sitting  on  the  porch  reading. 

('Things  were  so  quiet  up  town  that 
I  thought  I  would  come  out   here  for 

while,"  he  explained  as  he  sat  down 
(,n  the  steps. 

<<Haven't  you  been  a  preacher  long 
enough  to  know  that  too  much  quiet- 
nessis  suspicious!"  Nell  asked  pointed- 
ly- 

«<What  do  you  mean? " 

<<I  mean  that  it  isn't  this  quiet  over 
in  Watson's  pasture  where  the  boys 
are  playing  ball." 

The  preacher  whistled.    "So  that  is 
what  is  up,   is   iti     I   thought  it   was 
about  time  for  something  to  happen." 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
(^ganize    a   (Sunday    baseball    clubt" 
Nell  asked   mischievously. 
"I  may,"  the  preacher  answered. 
<<I  don't  suppose  you  will  be  stay- 
ing here  after   this  year,".  Nell  went 
on  after  a  moment. 
"Whyt" 

"Mrs.  West  told  me  of  your  offer 
from  the  Wilson  City  church.  It  will  be 
lonely  here  without  you." 

The  preacher  laughed.  "You  needn't 
worry  about  mo  leaving  Yorkville," 
he  assured  her.  "I  don't  think  I'll 
run  out  of  a  job  here  for  a  while  yet." 
Nell  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  "No 
preacher  stays  in  the  country  when  he 
has  a  chance  to  take  a  city  church," 
she  said.  "You'll  think  differently  by 
the  end  of  the  year." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PIECES   to  SPEAK 

We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
nof-ms  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 


A  HUSBAND'S   CONFESSION 


Yesterday  Mirandy  voted 
But  so  far  I  haven't  noted 
That   she's   sprouted    any    whiskers    or 
adopted  trouserettes; 
And  she  hasn't  indicated 
Since  she  got  emancipated 
That  she    means    to    start    out    raiding 
with  a  bunch  of  suffragettes. 

Took  her  half  an  hour  to  do  it. 

And  as  soon  as  she  was  thru  it 

She  went  hustling  home  without  a  stop 

to  scrub  the  pantry  floor; 

Cooked  the  dinner,  did  some  baking, 

Trimmed  a  dress  that  she  was  making, 

Mended  socks  and  got  the  ironing  all 

done   by   half-past    four. 

She  aippears   to   be   as  able 
To  keep  victuals  on  the  table 
And  to  keep  the  moths  from  feeding  on 
my  go-to-meeting  coat — 
Just  as  handy  with  the  baby 
(Or  a  little  more  so,  maybe) — 
As  she  was  before  they  told  her  women 
ought  to  have  the  vote. 


Far  as  I've  observed  Mirandy, 
She  is  just  as  fond  of  candy 
And  as  keen  to  read  the  fashions  and 
the   daily   household   hiris 
As  before  she  was  my  "equal", 
And — however    strange    the    sequel — 
I've    been    juat    a    triflo    prouder    of 
Mirandy  ever  since! 

by  W.  Kee  Maxwell,  in  Judge. 
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Cats  and  Kerosene 

If  your  Tabby  were  an  alley  cat 
and  had  to  eat  any  old  scraps  in- 
stead of  good  milk  and  choice  tid- 
bits, she  wouldn't  have  that  smooth, 
velvety  fur  and  you  wouldn't  hear 
that  low,  contented  purr. 

If  you  feed  your  lamp  ordinary, 
inferior  kerosene,  you  won't  have 
that  clear,  soothing  light  that  you 
enjoy  when  you  use 

ATLANTIC 

KVOli 


Oil-. 


This  super-refined  and  perfectly  puri- 
fied kerosene  doesn  't  smell,  smoke  and 
char  the  wick  like  other  kinds  usually  do. 

In  an  oil  heater  it  keeps  you  warm  and 
comfortable.  In  a  lamp  it  sheds  a  brilliant 
yet  restful  light.  In  a  lantern  it  shows  the 
way  on  the  darkest,  stormiest  night 

Ask  for  it  by  name.  The  storekeeper 
won't  charge  you  any  more  than  for  ordi- 
nary kerosene.  Then,  if  you're  the  kind 
that  looks  ahead,  haul  home  a  barrel  of 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil.  You'll  know  the 
genuine  by  the  brand  name  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 


•  •• 


For  Comfort's  Sake 

Did  you  suffer  from  the  cold  last 
winter?  Were  there  days  when  you 
just  couldn't  get  the  house  warm  ? 
A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  make 
your  favorite  nook  snug  and  cozy. 
No  smoke,  soot,  ashes  or  unpleasant 
odors.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
his  line  of  Perfection  Oil  Heaters. 
They  are  moderately  priced— $3.50 
to  $5.00. 


The  perfect 
combination 
Atlantic 
light  Oil 
Rayo  Li 
Special  designi 
for  varioui 
rooms,  $1.90  up, 
Rtyour  dealer  1. 


ATLANTIC 

Ra^ojijiht 


Go  to  the 

store  that  dis- 
plays this  sign: 
Atlantic  Rayo- 
light Oil  For 
Sale  Here. 
TouMl  find  it  a 
ffood  place  to 
buy  regularly. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

Do  You  Like 
Flowers? 

This  collection  of   22    Winterblooming 

bulbs  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  an 

hour  or  two  of  your  spare  time. 

Moit     people    like    to    have    flowers 

blooming  in  the  house  during  the  win- 

^     11     •        f      ^     I  -  ^   k.ilk*  ia  a  creal    assorlment*of  colors    and 
ter  mDnths.      In  this  offering  we  have  made  up  •''  collechon  of  extra   large   bu  bs  '^^f'^'        ^.^^  ,j^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^^^ 

varieties  that  will  grow  and  blossom  frcelv  indoors.  Directions  for  pottmg  «"<*/""";' ""'^r^^  {,„„,    them  will  go    all 

you  can  easily  grow  them.     The  bright  flowers  will  make  your  rooms  jWrful  and  the    P-["-  ^J^/^^^  ^^  ^l^^^ 

over  the  house.     The  bulbs  can  be  planted  in  pots  or  m  any  other  dishes  you  may  have,    iney  w  i 
in  about  60  days  after  being  brought  into  the  warm  rooms. 

Ill    pnd  vou  the  entire  coUectlon  of  22  bulbs  by 
Send  U8  2  subscriptions  to   Pennsylvania  Farmer  each  for  one  year  at  50c  and  we  ^'"  """    ;      pot  ftood 'after  February  Ist.  1917. 
prepaid  Parcel  Post.      Not  ftlven  with  a  slnHle  subscription  for  any'jperlod  of  time.    I  his  one 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  261-63  So.   Third  Street,    Phila.,   Pa. 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 


Deceniiber  2,  V»if 


December  2,  lt)16. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


19-423 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


ket  Is  caused  by  the  continued  ligiit  receipts 
of  frefth  stock.  Near-by  extras  are  selling  at 
48  cents  per  dozen;  nearby  firsts,  44  cents; 
near-by  current  receipt*,  43  cents.  Western 
extras  are  selling  here  at  48  cenU  per  dozen 
and  the  flrsU  at  43  cents.  Storage  eggs  are 
finding  greater  demand  and  extnis  are  sell- 
ing at  40  cenU  per  dozen;  ttrsts,  39  cents, 
Ind  seconds.  3G  cents.  Fancy  selected  fresh  ExceptioniU  Iota 
tggs  are  being  jobbed  out   at  53   to   61   cenU     Good    U.    choice 


nhn.irt,                           9.00^9.25  tically    no    ex|>ort    buying.      The    corn    m..  A  *    *       M.    ^    ^.^  m.  ^.^    .m^  ^^^^ 

)5i^^        8.25^8.50  ket    is    slightly    lower.      Little   competition   [.  M,  %  I/%MMJWWW  WW  mW  M^WW 

M^Sium 7.501*8.00  expected    from    foreign    countries.      The  o*iI  -|K  Ifl^M  #7  #     M  M  CkXm     m/ 

(V.mmoTi     7.00@7.25  market    is    also   a   4ittle    easier    in    sympat'y  ^  W%^W^J^    MJLW^^^'^     W 

k*?^™*"     ..  5.50@6.75  with    other    grains.       There     is    little    or",  ■  f  ^                                  *^                   ^*^ 

Fat    foWs '.'•••' 4.75@6.75  change    in  the    feed    market.      The    hay    and  I                                                                             ""^ 

n-Zi^    ^»,tt 3.00@4.50  straw    market    is    generally    firm.    Buyers  w^  ■  1*^       ....^uet^  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V. S. 


Fat    cows 
Thin    cows 

Veal    Calves. — 


per  dozen. 


Selmarad. 


TOSK  PEODUOE  MARKETS 

There    wa«    slow    buying    in    many    depart- 


PhUadelphia,   Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

The  produce  markets  have  been  fairly 
active  In  the  past  week  and  prices  on  the 
.staple  commodities  well  maintained.  Ke- 
ceipts  of  potatoes   have  been  running  heavier 

tL%^ck  oL"ua'cra't 'a  lo  w  XLge  ^umte?    me^Uof  tlirm-ar-kets- last  week.  Eggs  advanc- 
of     rfars        Prices    on     near-by     Peuusylvania    ed 

potatoes    are    being    held    at    *1  60    to    $1.75    ^^"^^    P;/I^^"tf,,„d-the' price  is  declining.    Choice 
uer    bushel    but    buvers    are   holding    off    with    graae  are   pieuiy,   oi»u^ — ,.r  »u;.   _„«i,       Ti,«    n^H 

-       irices    will    drop     '■-■"■'    »»■« 

Jersey    potatoes 


6.75     change    in   the    feed    market.      The    hay    and 
4.50    straw    market    is    generally    firm.    Buyers  are 
holding  off  as  much   as   iK>Sflible. 
$13.00@  13.50         Hay. — Large    bales.   No. 
..    12.00®  12.50     23;    No.    2,  "" 

8.50®    9.50    mixed     clo^ 
7.00®    7.25     @16;    No. 

Straw. — Per  ton.   No.   1  rye,   $13  #14.  a. 

No     2    $13®  13.50.    Oat    straw,     $9@10       ' 

Wheat. — No.    1    Northern,    $2.0«Va;    No    2 


n  as  much   as   i>osfliiile. 
Large    bales.   No.    1    timothy,    822fiii 
2,    $20(«:21;    No.    3    $18®19;    Uj^f 
over,     $20Ui)2l;     lower     grade,    Ji'i 
}.    1    clover    c>loar,    $10(0)  17. 


Medium 

S^^ris-:::::::::::::::,:  6.oo®io.5o 

Sheep    and    Lamb*. — Supplies    being    cjuue 
HberaJ     with    the    seasonable    needs    of    poul-  ...  ... 

^v     the    market    in    general    ruled    dull,    and  $2.00V4;    No.    2    hard    winter,    $1.97 
^    i:,BK.  „u,»..-    while    sheep    oloaed    about    steady,     the    top         Corn.— No    2   yellow,   *1.10%;    No.  8  yel. 

„.        ,    v*,,--   t^   44     „ra<lea  of  ilambs  were  revised  downward.  low,    $1®1.0J. 


from    the   oar    at   $1.35    to 


Common      

Ewes,  heavy,  fat 6.50 


Jersey     potatoes 
85    cents    to 
creased     recei 
easier    feeling 
found  on  tho 

Jersey  sweet 
er     advance    an 

strong  demand  ;..-_--  . 

There  is  also  a  further  increase  m  thf  '« 
quest  for  Eastern  Shore  sweets  and  No.  1 
barrel  stock  is  held  strong  at  $2.7o  to  $3" 
per    barrel    and    second    grades    at    $1.50    to 


7.00  FITTSBUBOH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MABKEt 

11.75  -i 

11.25  Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Nov.    27.    1916. 

^10.00  Hay. — Receipts   of    hay    during    the    begin- 

@    8.50  ning    of    the    week    were    excewdingly    heavy 

material  and    concessions    had    to    be    made    to    effect 

at  well-  sales    but    at    this    writing    receipts    have   had 


2dc  a'quart.  Com  meal.   6@15o  qt.  Peppers,  Steers 

20c   dozen.  ,,      ,     „  ,r  Heifers     ... 

Fruits. — Applee.  15@30c  Vt  pk.  Pears.  15c  Cows     . 

Vi    pk.     Plums,    10c   box.  VeaJ  calves 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $1.80;  corn.  Extra  calves 


10 
9 

14 
18 


@lSVi 
®12Va 
^16 


,1  u.  ri,25  p.r  ta.i.;i  >;.».p".  "t^sskif ij?.ir M„krt.-wh<»t.  .1.70:  a.'/ j; 


Vegetables 


Wholesale 
;>iic    i;om,    y8c ;    o»v«,    .,— ^ .    ->^'»_  —  ~  •  . 
at    per  ton;   middilings,   $38® 39  per  ton. 


An  even  strongerTem^d   is   found   in  tiie    ^.JS'^l^-^tJ^^^    '?«■'  ^^''^  >'^--    '^^     «*>-"     ••.■•• H 

cabbage  market  this  week  and  prices  are 


an   advance  of  from   $3    to   $5   per   ton  over 

the    advance   of    prices    reported    Iwt    week. 

York   State  Danish   is  selling  at   $oi   to   *o/ 

per  ton,    and   an   occasional    car    is    bringing 

as  high  as  $62  a  ton.  I>?™.^l]«/iOf]^„**„5*',,,,t 

we  "'"       '  "       '"'"       ~— -" 

week    _      . 

on.  onions  has  decreased  un 

high    iprices 

First  grade  s 

bo    $4    per    100 

Second   grade  8 

per    lOO-lb.    bag. 


UlNOASTEB  PBODUOB 

Lancaster,    Pa.,    Nov.    27,     1916. 
Turkeys  were  absolutely  not  ito  be  had  on 


Extra  wethers 16 

Lambs ]]. 

Extra  lambs J^ 


clover,    $12.50@13.50. 

S|frawt.> — Receipts  light  but  demand  i« 
likewise,  the  continued  mild  weather  re- 
tarding the  use  of  same.-  Market  quiet  bat 
firm.  No.  1  oat,  $8.75®  9.00;  No.  2  oat 
$8.50®  8.75;  No.  1  wheat,  $8.75  W  9:  No  2 
wheat,  $8.25@8.50;  No.  1  rye,  $10@10.50- 
No.  2  rye,  $9® 9.50. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIBT    MABKET 


Hogs 


14%  I 


«Ta\S\r$Vorton'l^rr^  demand  th,;  LancasTe'r  ^rkels  during  the  paM  week, 
^k  ft  I45  U)  $^8  a  ?on  Thrdemand  Farmers  are  holding  their  turkeys  for  forty 
'iioL*his  decreased  u^der  the  strain  of    cents  a  pound.     Egg8_  showed  as   gh    upward 


PITTSBUBOH   LIVE    STOCK 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Nov.    27,    1916;. „  , 

Caittle. — The    supply   on    Monday    was    loO    specials,  44c;  extras,  42@43c;  extra  firsU,  40 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Nov.   27,   1916. 

Butter. — ^The  market  ruled  steady  at  the 
late  decline,  but  as  usual  on  Saturday  there 
was    very    little    wholesale    trading. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery  fancy 


Potatoes   remained    easier  prices.   Heifers    in   fair  supply,    steady    special,    fancy    brands    of    prints   jobbing   at 
-         ■  -  ■■      the    lighl    plain    grades    were     48®51c. 

teady    on    all    grades.     Bulls  Cheese. — Offerings     werq     light     and    the 

and  steady  on  common  and    market     ruled     firm,     with     a     fair     demand 

Best     fresh     cows   jteady ;         New  York  full  cream,  fancy.  25%@25^4c; 

Specials    higher;    do.,    fair    to    good,    24  ^@ 
24%  c;    do.,   part   skims,    13@21c. 


NEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 


.    ^'Tr^inia  *Nor?rCaiolinra^d    FloS    famr'«^Ts,'lo®3-^c    lb.-     lard,     18c    lb.;     Pair.   900   to   1000  lb 
X^r^\nlr\iunc.    iTrn^^^^  llfij''^^  Xl®3'    '^^    '*"'    39@35c.lb.;     Common    700    to    900   lb. 

amd  selling  ; 
North   Carol 
Florida  stock 
to  $3.50  per 
in  more  plentiful 

are  in  good  demand.     —,"—."-"-.-„";    fb;"  turnii;s'.~r5@"20c    M,   pkf;   veal  steak.  30c 

lb;    veal    roasts,    32c    lb.; 


New    York    City,    Nov.    27,    1916. 

Many    dealers    are    having    great    difficulty 

in   securing   a  supply   sufficient   to   meet   their 

6.40® 7.00     requirements.      The    expected    stimulation    of 

5.00@6.25     production  following  the  rise   in   rate  to  the 


per     hamper;     peas 


at 


at     $1.50     to     $3.00     ..-  ^     -,  «.ooq 

$3.50  to  4.50  per  hamper;  eggplants  at  *^.^^ 
,«  *^  per  BtatKiard  box:  peppers  at  $2.\io  to 
$2.76  per  box  and  squash  at   $1.75   to   $2.2j 

per   box. 

rrnlts 
The    demand    on    good    and    fancy    apples 


Niiiw   xOiiJi.  mOuKjOZ 


Fresh    cows    and   springers    .....     $25®85  B  milk  in  the  26-cent  zone 

Calves. — Supply    of    calves    fair    ali    week         Tj,e  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40  quart 

and  prices  closed  a  little  stronger  than  ^Mj)n-  cans     for    the     week     ending    November    25, 

day's  prices.      Receipts  «i   c»ive»  tot»<6u  «"«  were    as    loiiows: 

head;    market    higheir   on   <'hoioe    grades.  Railroad  Milk 

Veal     calves     $9.00@12.7;>  Erie    42,307 


New    York    City,    Nov.»27,    1916.  _„.    ,  „„/s    „  -„  

Kvuu    »..u    .<•- w     -.-I Butter  has  advanced   about  one  cent  above    Heavy    and   thin   calves    5.00®    H.ou  Susquehanna    7,574 

rontinued    to    increase   during   the    past    week    last    week's    prices   and    the    receipts    of    first  Hogs.— The  supply  on  sale  during  the  week  West  Shore    15,325 

^d    the     Improved     condition     held     thruoat    grades    are    light.      Altho    trading    in    cheese  has  been  fair  and  with  colder  weather  and  a  Lackawanna     .  ,. .    44,120 


J^«ntion"of'\h'irty"l»r8""an""unusuul"ly"n  deSrers  expect  foreign  "Luyers  will  become  ac-     double-deck    loads    of    hogs    on    hand    today;     Homer  Ramsdell   Line 

number  for  this  season.'     Sales  for  the  week    tive  as  soon  as  the  price  drops.  Dressed  tur-    naarket    higher    on    all    grades. 


hftvfl  "averaeed    about    as    follows:    Baldwins,  keys  are  rather  slow  but  live  birds  are  in  good    prime    heavies     

A    CTade    $3  50  to   $4  25;   B   grade,    $2.50    to  demand.     Apples  steady  and  other  fresh  fruit    Heavy    rtiixed    

$3      York   Imperials,   A   grade.    $3.25   to   $4;  quiet..   The    potato    market    continues    weak.  Prime    medium    weights 

B    irrade     $175    to    $3;    Ben    Davis,   A   grade,  Onions   firm.  Best  heavy  Yorkers    ... 

2.25    to'$2.75;  B  grade,  $1.50  to  $2;  Green-  Butter.-^reamery.    extra,    (92  «core)^  per  j^jght    Yorkers 


.  .  .$10.35® 
10.25® 
10.05® 
10.00® 

_     _                                          9.60® 

fnes    A  grode"! '  $4   ti"$6,  ¥grad'e,  "$3  U)  '$4  ;     poun"d,"4'2  @  42  V4  c  ;  'higher  score,    43  ®  43  Vi  c ;     pfgs-    8.75  @  9.00 

Tonathans     V   erade    $4.50   to    $5;    B   grade,     thirds    to    firsts.    36®41c;    state    dairy,    33    Common  to  good  roughs    ^^2.^111 

S3  50   to    $4-    Ke    Beauty.    A    gi^ade.    $4.25     ®40Hc;    packing   stock.    30@32%c.  sUgs      ,  7.5p@8.00 

to'«4  50-  B  erade    $3  00  to  $3.50   per  sUnd-         Cheese.    —    Fresh    colored    specials,    2ac;  Sheep   and    Lambs. — ^Tho    supply    of    sheep 

ard    barrel       A    large    proiKirtion    of    the    re-    white,    24V4c;   daisies,   25@25%c;   skims,    18  «nd  lambs  during  the  week  has  been  fair;  de- 

ceipts  has  been  of  fancy  stock  and  the  trade     @21c.                                          ,                   .,„^r,,  mand    has    ruled    only    fair   with    the    market 

him    iihown    interest    in    all    good    quality    re-         Eggs.   —   Fresh   gathered,    extra,    49®50c;  clsoing   steady    with   Monday's    prices.    Sheep 

c^iotS              '°'«'^^"                  »           M         /             ^^^^^  ^^^^^   47@48c;   dirties.  30@36c;   near-  ^^^    i|mb    receipU    today    numbered    20    dou- 

On  the   boxed   fruit  there   has  been  only    a    by    white,    fine    to    fancy.    63®  65c;    ordinary  ble-deck   loads;    market   steady  on   sheep  and 

fair    demand    which    might    indicate    that    the    to    good,    48@62c;    browns.    50@56c.  higher  on  lambs. 

tPade   is  more   anxious   to  have  near-by  fancy         Dressed    Poultry. — Philadelphia    and    Long  prime  wethers  (95  to  100  lb.)    .$8.00®    8.25 

barreled    stock    when    such    can    be   procured.    Island,  fancy  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  30     ck^^i    mixed     7.50®    7.85 

Standard     Western     imshel     boxes     of     extra     @32c;    Old    roosters,     16c;    squabs.     $3.2o®  p^ir  mixed  ewes  and  wethers   ..    6.25®    7.25 

fancy     Jonathans     are     selling     at     $1.60     to    6.25    per    doz.      Spring    ducks,    per    lb.    25c;     Culls  and   common    3.oQ®    4.50 

$175-  fancies  at  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Staymans,  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  33@34c;  Guineas,  3 
extra 'fancy  at  $1.50  to  $1.90;  fancies  at  to  4  lbs.  per  pair,  $1.50®  1.75;  2  lbs.  per 
$1.25    to    $1.70;     Spitzenbergs,    extra    fancy,     pair,    75c®$l.  ,»,,.,  ,^ 

at  $1  75   to  $"-.25;  fancv.   $1.50   to  $2.  Honey. — Clover,  combs,  No^  1   to  fancy,   14 

York  State  |>ear8  in  bushel  hampers  are  ®15c  lb;  lower  grades,  11®  13c  lb;  clover 
in  fair  demand  at  practicaiUy  the  same  fig-  extracted.  6%®7%c  lb.;  buckwheat,  ex- 
nres    as    one    week    ago.       Seckel    pears    ore    traded,    6%®7c;    southern,    extracted    65® 


New  Haven 
Pennsylvania 
Other  sources 

Totals     


3,295 

5,761 

16,520 

1.110 


Cream 

1.532 

302 

637 

1,010 

1,615 

45 

1,687 

492 

40 

55 

160 

27 


.323,498 


7,602 


ELGIN    BUTTER    MARKET 


Elgin,    111.,    Nov.    2.-.,     1916. 
Butter,   42    cents;   receipts,   25    tubs. 

INTER-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27.  1910. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  ih<'  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesale  price  of  milk  for  December, 
1916,  at  six  cents  per  quart  until  further 
notice. 


Culls   to   choice   lambs 


8.00@11.70 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND  QRAIN 

Philadelphia,    Pa..   Nov.   27,    1916. 
Baled     Hay    and     Straw. — (Receipts,     348 


There  was  a  pressing  inquiry  for  the  few 
unsold  crops  which  are  being  heild  'for  high- 
er prices.  Conditions  indicated  that  there  i« 
little    probability    of    these   selling    at    further 


uiOT    <«    -^..^    "^-"    -«-       . ■„      -  «,     ■    T    ..  ■.       .    .     cor^co       **■"*  *'  ^^y   *"'*   ^    ''*'"   **'   Straw.      Receipts     advances    as    the    crops    are    so    few    that   the 

selling    at   $3.50    to    $3;    Sheldons,    $1.50    to  75c   gallon;    West  India,    extracted,    &H(g;o-sc    of  desirable  stock  were  moderate  and  values     larger     interests     have     quit     buying     which 

$2;  Keifer  pears  are  selling  at  $'-  to  $3  per  gallon.  i.      **'   *'*''*  description   ruled   steady   with   a   fair    leaves    the    demand    in    the    hands    of    those 

barrel.  ^  Vegetables  and   Greens. — Cabbage,   near-Dy    demand.  who    have    little    influence    upon    values    and 

Poultry  Danish,    $50®60  per  ton.      Onions,    jier   bag,         "        .■„.,.   .  ^    »t-     .     . .    ,.„     «.»  .  . 

The    market   on    live   poultry    was    slightly  $2.50@4.25;     beets,     nearby,     $2     per     100 

weaker  at   the   close  of   last  week   and   prices  bunches.       Squash     $1.00rf£2.50     per     barrel, 

on    fowl    and    chickens   declined  one   cent   per  Potatoes,  Long  Island  $4.73®5  per  bag;  Jer- 

poand.       Interest    was    dull    more    especially  sey,   $4®  4.75.  ,.   t         u 

on  account  of  the  heavy  receipts  of  poor  and         Apples. — Wolf  River,    $2® 4.50;    Mcintosh, 

unattractive  stock  arriving.     Live  fowl  of  de-  $2® 6.50;     Northwestern    Greening.     $2.00® 


New  timothy  hay,  No.  1.  large  bales.  $18  who  must  buy  below  rather  than  above 
®  18.50;  No.  1  small  bales.  $17.50®  18;  No.  present  values.  Holdings  of  jirevious  crops 
2.    $15.50@16.50;    No.    3.    $12®13;    sample,     sold  nt   record-making  prices  ranging  as  high 


10®11.      Ne<v   clover-mixed   hay.    light   mix-     as    $25    per   cwt     for    the    1915    product    and 

ed,   $16.50®17:    No.    1   do..    $15@15.50;    No.     even   as  high   as   $18.25   for  the   long  rejected 

2    do..    $13.50®14.50.  1909    crop.       Those    who     bought    the     latter 

Straw. — No.    1   ^straight    rye,_  $14;     No.    2     during   its   long   period  of  rejection    niiiy   now 

those 
may 
prob- 
ed  at   the"opening  of  this  "week  at  21' to   28     @4.25;    King,    $2®5.    •                  ^,^.„      ,o„.     ^    F«ed.-k)frerings"  were  Tight 'and    the    mar-     tV'\uy'\\is '"y'wir  "and  'Tlmsc''"who'''buy    the 
cents  per  pound  and  geese  at  lo   to   17  cents.         Country    Dressed    Veas.    —    Choice      19c       ket    ruled    firm,    with    a    fair   demand.  small    residue   yet  unsold    will    almost    without 

Receipt*    of    fancy     dressed     poultry     w.-m    prime,    18  Ms®  19c;    fair  to   good.    17®17M!C.         Car     lots,     including     sacks:      Soft     winter    doubt    realize     ;.    satisfactory     protU        It    i« 
adirly  absorbed   by   the   trade  and   the  oflfer-    coarse,   heavy,    lf)®16'^c;   grassers,    13®14c.     • •-    ,«„,..     ...,.*    _._  >__     «„..    uou»i,    rimm     ..    sniisiadory     proi.i. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


readv.„    .  „     , 

ings   were   quite   light.     Turkeys  are  tlie   cen 
ter    of    interest    and    receipts    thus    far    have 

been   light   for   the   season.   Fresh   killed,   dry-  

pi-cked  turkeys  from  near-by  points  sold  at  31  Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Nov.   27,    1916. 

to  32   cents   per  pound.      Fancy   Western   tur-  Receipts    for    week    ending    Saturday    e%en 

keys,    29  to   30   cenU;    fair  quality,    25    to  28  ing,    November    25,     1916 

cents.     Fancy  fowl  sold  at  an  advance  of  one  Beef 

to  one    and    a    half    cents   over    prices  quoted  Cattle 

one  week  ago.     Desirable  slock  of  five  pounds  TotaJl    for  week    .  .  .3,794 


and  over  sold   at  23    cents   per   pound;   stock    Previous    week 
weig-hing    4  V4    to    5    poundSj    22  V4     centsj    4         Beef    Cattle 


.  .  .3.970 
-SnfTicient 


Sheep  and     Hogs 
Lambs 

8,376        10,094 
7,330  7,099 

arrivals    of    cattle 


bran,    in   100  lb.   sacks,    per  ton,    $34;    spring  not    at    all    improbable    that    the    product    of 

bran     1001b    sacks,    per   ton,    $32®32.50.  1916   may   sell  a  year  hence  at   $30    per  cwt. 

Wheat.— -No.    2,    red,    $1.77®  1.30;     No.    3  Meanwhile      consumers      are      bewailing      the 

red.  /1"JV»  1  '^O;    rejected    A.    $1.73®i.76;  situation   as  the   i. rices  of   their  smokes,   etc, 

rejected    B.    $1.69®$1.72.  ^re   advancing.      It   is   now  five   cents   straight 

Corn. — No.    2    yellow.    $1.15®  1.18;    »team-  instead  of  six    for  a  quarter,   stogies,    two  in- 

er  yellow,    $1.05®  1.08;    new,    $1.02 to  1.04.  Mead  of  three   for  fiv.-,   etc.     There   are  inone 

ooV^*loTr    *x,^   white,   03 1^®  64c;   No.   3  do.,  who   would   revolt    at    the   situation    not   alone 

62®62%c;    No     4    do.,    60%®61'/^c;    stand-  in    toliacco    products    but    in    the    more    nef 

ViitA           '    63®  63  Vic;    sample   oats,    57Vs®  essary    products   of   everyday    use    and    would 

i^m"'         n                                                ..  have     lioycotts,     embargoes,     etc.,     apiiarently 

'  !0V-tV*'"_  !«t9-    winter    clear,    $7. 75®  8;  unmindful     of     the     fact     that     in     many     in- 


p  piff  mar- 


steadily   held. 
Steera,    average    beat 


The   wheat    market    showed    further    weak-     f„    „,»!(«    ♦»ndR    meet    and    which    was    liofH* 
to>inff„0  7"i    J"*"   *^"    Saturday       "The    embargo    agitation     without  drastic   threats.— H.   E.  Tweed,  NoT. 
,^v.au(e/v.id    has  proved  a  beanah  factor.     There  is  prac-    27    i»i8 


CMi4iiet*tf  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

.4._i„e  thru  this  department  la  ttM 
^  „nr»ub»criberi.  Each  oommumcation 
*tJ?,dd  state  history  and  8ym4>toma  of 
fJ!  case  in  full;  also  the  name  and 
«^*  "  of  writer.  Initials  ondy  wkU  be 
•ihlished  We  cannot  make  reply  by 
''  "l  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
^^Di  of  the  paper  and  we  Invite  read- 
!«rU)  make  use  ff  H.  Clippings  from 
*ki«  oolumn,  when  property  preserved 
!;d  classified,  make  one  ot  the  moat 
Tahisble  medical  sympoBiuma  a  larmer- 
ftockman  can  obtain. 


i 


Sore  Foot.— I  Have  «  horse  with  cank- 
in  its  fooit.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
Ihis  ailmeat  can  be  cured.  Will  be 
.otoiful  for  any  Information  cm  the  sub- 
S  H.  C.  IX,  Bridgeton.  N.  J.-Mix 
together  equal  parts  oxide  of  zinc, 
,H)W<lered  alum  a.nd  boric  acid  and  apply 
to  acre,  twice  a  day.  Paint  the 
^re  with  tincture  iodine,  three  or 
four  it'imes  a  week.  The  foot  should  be 
kept  clean  and  dry. 

Worms. — I  have   a  horse   that   I  am 
certain  i9  troubled  with  worm-sj  betiides, 
he  is  not  in    very    good   condition    to 
work.      Have    given    him    several   dif- 
ferent remedies  but  ho  still  passes  some 
worioa.    WhAt  would  you  advise  me  to 
io  for  him?  C.  G.,  Thorofare,  N.  J.— 
First  of  all,  «a  wormy   horse  should  be 
^^•elI  fed,   regularly  salted  and    bowels 
kept  open.      Mix  .together   equal   parts 
powdered    sulphate    iron,    ground    nux 
Toraica,  ground  fenugreek,  ground  gin- 
ger and  four  parts  ground  geatian.  Give 
» tablespoon ful  at  a  dose  in  soft  feed, 
three  times  a  day.     If  horses  eat  food 
end  drink  water  containing  worm  em- 
bryo, they  are  likely  to   have  worms; 
therefore,  the   remedies  .thskt  you  have 
given  have    perhaps  done    fairly    good 
work,  but   the   food  and   water   supply 
is  trot  of  good  quality.     Therefore,  you 
4iould    continue    treatment    until    the 
ur3e  is  in  a  thrifty  condition. 

Fraotured  Withers. — Sometime  ago  I 
bought  from  a  dealer  a  horse  that  had 
figlulaof  withers,  but  was  assured  that 
he  would  soon  get  all  right.    The  dealer 
offered  to  give  me  a  remedy  that  would 
held  the  sore;  however,  this  treatment 
l»M.    I  then  applied  (to  a  friend  who 
ij»  veterinarian.  He  informed  me  that 
feirof  this  kind  of  cases  ever  got  well. 
1*88  advised  to  put  a  small  quantity  of 
snenic  in  a  >erelatiue  capsule  and  force 
it  to  bottom  of  sore,  which  I  did.  This 
medicine  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect 
and  all  the    sores  healed    but    one.      I 
then  took  the  horse  to  our  veterinarian 
who  informed    mo    that    there    was    a 
^linter  of  bone  loose  in  the  flesh  that 
perhaps  had  either  been  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  horse,  or  some  other  injury.  The 
bone  is  movable  from  aide   to   side   of 
irithers.     What  treatment   do   you   ad- 
Tiae  in  this  kind  of  a  easel  C.  T.  L., 
Leonardo,    N.    J. — Doubtless    the    spin- 
is  process   of  a  donsal   vertebra   was 
iroken  off  and  never  united.    This  piece 
"f  bone  acting  as  a  foreign  body  caused 
'iction   resulting   in   suppuration.   Now 
ill  that  is  required  is  to  cut  the  with- 
rs  open,  (remove  thi-s  piece  of  bone  and 
.erhaps   a  portion  of  the  sharp   point 
f  fractured    bone;    then  the    shoulder 
will  heal  ibii.t  not  until  this  is  done.  Dis- 
solve one  dram  permanganate  of  potash 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  inject  cavity, 
once  a  day.     Paint  edges  of  sore  and 
bunch  with  tincture  iodine,  three  times 
a  week. 

Calf  Has  Poor  Appetite.— I  have  a 
ealf  four  weeks  old  that  has  a  poor  ap- 
petite for  milk  and  is  not  thriving.  R. 
H.,  York,  Pa.  —  Give  your  calf  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil  to  clean 
out  bowels,  then  give  15  drs.  of  tinc- 
^re  gentian  (comp.),  and  20  drops  of 
tincture  cinchona  (comp.),  and  15  grs 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  three  times  a 
day. 

Contagious  Abortion.  —  I  have  two 
questions  which  I  wish  you  would  ^.ns- 
wer.  First,  what  is  the  cause  of  con- 
tagious  abortion  in  cows;  ailso  is  there 
*i»y  known  remedy  that  will  prevent 
't?  I  keep  quite  a  large  dairy,  had  bad 
'uck  with  my  cows  last  winter  and  the 
trouble  is  beginning  again  this  season. 
^-  B.  B.,  Blodgetts  Mills,  N.  Y.— Con- 
**gious  abortion  is  due  to  the  presence 
*'  a  ge.rm  called  alnirtus  bacillus,  and 
J*  doubtless  spread  most  freely  by  the 
h«rd  bull  becoming  diseased  when  ser- 
'^ng  an  infected  cow.  Up  to  the  pres- 
^^t  time  there  has  not  been  discovered 
*  safe  and  certain  remedy  that  will  euro 
*il  cases;  however,  by  giving  attention 
^  sanitation  and  proper  medication, 
^«  disease  can  be  fairly  well  controll- 
*'*'   I  do  not  believe  that  giving  a  cow 


either  parbolic  acid  or  methylene  blue 
or  any  other  drug  will  destroy  the  abor- 
tus bacillus  which  resides  in  the  uterus 
of  a  pregnant  cow.  When  the  nock  of 
uterus  becomes  sealed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  drug  powerful  enough  to  kill 
such  germs  must  necessarily  do  a  preg- 
nanit  cow  harm.  The  time  to  get  busy 
is  immediately  after  a  cow  aborts  or 
misoarries.  The  afterbirth  should  be 
removed  and  burned  and  the  uterus 
flushed  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 
There  is  perhaps  none  better  than. 
Lugol's  Solution  which  is  an  iodine 
preparation.  Aborting  cows  should  have 
good  care  and  the  diseased  animals 
should  be  removed  promptly  from  the 
healthy  ones;  furthermore,  the  herd 
bull  should  bo  troated  both  before  and 
after  service.  Doubtless  you  have  read 
much  literature  touching  on  this  sub- 
ject; therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  _  for 
me  to  repeat  the  different  causes  of 
non-contagious  abortion  and  the  many 
different  remedies  that  are  given  and 
applied. 

Warts — Septic  Infection. — T  have  a 
cow  that  is  troubled  with  warts  on  the 
inside  of  one  ear.  This  same  cow  had 
her  first  calf  January  1916  and  did  not 
cdean  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I  gave 
her  saltpeter  and  thought  perhaps  I 
overdosed  her.  Do  you  believe  this 
treatment  could  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  warts  growing  in  earl  H.  H. 
H.,  Pottstown,  Pa. — The  best  way  to  re- 
move wart  is  to  cut  it  off;  therefore,  ev- 
ery one  of  them  that  lias  a  neck  better 
be  clipped  off  with  sharp  scissors  or  a 
knife.  Or,  apply  a  saturated  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  in  alcohol,  three  times 
a  week.  Her  not  cleaning  and  giving 
her  saltpeter  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  these  warts. 


The  Great  French  Remedy 


^HIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,   is   a    most    marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  e^tejnal  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombatflfs  Caustic  Balsam. 

PenetraHnsr,  Healing.  SootMng.  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  C^e.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment,  ^"g  «^^ 
application  has  no  CQual  for  Sores,  Wound»,  Felons,  Boms,  BoUs  ana  bwemnaa. 


Soft  and  Reliable-tor  Sore  Throat,  ttest  Cold,  Backache.  RheumatUm 
andN/uralela.  Dr.  HJel^Vj  ^^"^^^^f' , Slots  It  hkl  reve^faU^meyet^^ 
K^^en^tlLTno^oVyT/a,;^^^^^^^^^ 

s?fen^^TuVS^fsi»£"^^)^^ri^^^^^^^ 

THE  LAWRENCE  WILUAMS  CO..  Clwvrfand^O.  r 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lancaster  Co.,  Po.,  (S.E.)  Nov.  13.— 
Very    damp    and    threatening    rain    at 
present.      There    has    been    little    rainy 
weather  the  last  month,  and  the  weath- 
er has  been  exceptionally  fine  for  this 
season   of  the  year.     Live   stock   is  in 
good  condition.    Many  steers  are  being 
put  in  the  stables  for  winter  feeding. 
Good    cows    bring    exceptionally    high 
prices  and   are   in   demand.     Hogs  are 
fattening    up    well    and    will    soon    be 
ready    for    the    winter    killing.    Wheat 
has  come  up  nicely  and  is  making  a  good 
■growth.     A  very  heavy  corn  crop  is  be- 
ing harvested.     Average  yield   for  the 
county  ia  over  60  bushels  per  acre.  Prices 
are    very    high,      luiilk    iiuji  advuuued    to 
$2.20  per   hundred  lbs.     Wheat,  $1.75; 
corn,  9-k!;  oats,  48c;  hay,  .$15.  Turkeys 
are  scarce  at  45c  per  lb.    Guineas  bring 
$1.40  per  pair.     Still  some  potatoes  in 
the    farmers'    hands;    are    worth    $1.60 
per  bu.    Farmers  are  very  busy  getting 
the    com    finiahed    up    and   the    fodder 
hauled  in.     Exceptionally  fine   weather 
has  helped  them  to  catch  up  with  their 
work.— -J.  Henry  Harverstick. 


A  Winner  Again— 
Thadcs  to  SAVE-The-HORSE 

Geen.  Murphy.  Cox  «ik§  other  famou*  trainCTi  attejt  to  Ae 
rmitfL«blew^  muifl  with  SAVE-Th«-HORSE. 
LcMn  •  ls«on  from  th«an.    K«*  a  bottle  alwij*  oo  h«nA 
Wben  rou  need  it.  yoa  need  it  badly. 
Save-The-Hona  i*  aold  with  •  Sioned  Cootrart-Bond  to 
return  money  if  r«nedy  faiU  on  ^^o^Mo^-'ThMOfiia 
SPAVIN  Of  ANY  Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle.  Heel  or 
Tendon  Diieaie. 

FREE  expert  ▼eterinnry  advice  and  sample  of  GuMMtoe- 
Bond.  Send  today  for  ouf  FREE  96-p«Be  BOOK,  b* 
our  2 1  yeart"  experience  ia  treating  erery  known  lameneti. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  roCo««r(»A»e.,KMkMrt|«.NJ. 

Uruifirlst*  1  vrrywhere  i«.l  S»»e-The-Hon«  with  CONTRACT, 
oc  we  »ejul  by  Pareel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  SUMPS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeie, 
Roar,  have   Thick  Wind 

reduced  with 


Scientific  ■     - 

Componnding  Pays 

350  Bushels  of  Potatoes  to  the  Acre. 
3  Tons  of  Hay  to  the  Acre. 
40  Bushels  of  Wheat  to  the  Acre. 
M  Bushels  of  Com  to  the  Acre. 
75  Bushels  of  Oats  to  the  Acre. 
wereraiMdby  Farmers  who  UMd 

HENNESY'S  BONE  BASE 

SCIENTIFIC  COMPOUNDED 

FERTILIZERS 

Ttila  prove*  that  SoleDttfle  Compwuxllnc 
ot  Fertniiera  Pari  the  F>rm«r  who  uaea 
Uiem.orU>e  i«enl  *»bo  ••'••. «»>«?i»fKT2 
•old  10  tlmM  moie  Fertiliser  tn  1010  UMn 
we  dM  In  IttlS.  due  to  the  exoelleni  a«W '•: 
•uiu.  and  every  actWe  loeal  agwtt  we  oaa 
Inereaaed  bla  butlneM  conaiderably. 

If  taitereated  In  raiatnx  a  Full  Crop  «  yoa 
are  a  Farmer,  or  inoreaainc  your  sale*  If  you 
are  an  Agent.  It  will  pay  you  to  wrtta  «•■ 
Be  ture  and  addreas  tbe 

READING  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

J.P.  Hennaay,  Prea.   J.R.Tyjon  VJ».ATr«aa. 
2S  North  Cth  SlrMt,     RMtflnc  Pa. 


ABSORBINE 


Lebanon  Ck).,  Pa.,  (SJE.)  Nov.  13.— I 
Weather  is  warm  and  pleasant.  Typical  I 
Indian  summer.  Several  farms  were 
sold,  the  average  price  being  $140  per 
acre.  Oorn  ia  all  husked  and  was  a 
good  crop.  The  fine  August  and  Sep- 
tember weadher  helped  it  wonderfully. 
Whc<at  has  a  good  stand  and  is  lookinj^ 
fine.  Wheat  is  $1.75  bu.;  corn,  $1.10; 
potatoes,  $1.60;  milk,  $2.10  cwt.;  tur- 
keys, live  weight,  34  een-ta,  dressed,  42 
cents  lb.  Live  poultry,  16  cents;  dress- 
ed, 24  ceats  lb.  Eggs,  38c.  Farmers 
are  busy  putting  away  corn  fodder. 
Some  are  threshing.  The  yield  of  wheat 
is  good,  averaging  23  bushels  per  acre. 
— Leonard   F,  Strickler. 

Mifllin  Co.,  Pa.  (C.)  Nov.  14.  — 
Weather  warm  and  pleasant;  very  lit- 
tle rain.  Wheat,  $1.70;  corn,  75c;  po- 
tatoes, $2;  fat  cattle,  6Jc;  dressed  pork, 
12Jc.  Early  corn  a  good  yield  and  good 
quality,  late  corn  damaged  by  the  frost. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help  there  is 
much  corn  to  husk  yet.  Feeding  cat- 
tle scarce.  Good  cows,  $75.  No  horses 
handled  at  present.  Butter,  35c;  eggs, 
45  cents  a  dozen.  Not  much  farm 
work  being  done  except  husking;  fod- 
der shredding  will  be  next. — J.  H.  By- 
ler. 

.\dams  Co.,  O.,  (S.C.)  Nov.  16.— 
finite  dry  a-nd  real  cold.  Temperature 
yesterday  morning  10  degrees  above 
zero  and  14  above  this  morning.  Shock 
corn  has  been  dry  husking;  but  65  per- 
cent of  crop  is  gathered.  The  yield  is 
very  light.  Wheat  has  m&do  very  slow 
jrrowth  because  of  the  dry  weather. 
The  roads  are  in  good  condition  and 
much  hauling  is  being  done.  Fat  hogs 
not  very  plentiful.  A  good  yield  of 
clover  seed.  Corn,  85c  a  bu;  wheat, 
$1.75  bu.;  hay,  $10  to  $11  a  ton.— Wal- 
ter E,  Baberte. 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only a  few  drops  required  attn  ap- 
plication, Jl2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book3llfrM. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Pamful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  1S4  Temple  8t,  Springfield,  Mas*. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


for  safe  and  dependable  400  c.  p.  Akroa 
Can  Lantern,  (iear,  brilliant,  white  light, 
60  ilintM  miroriKcr  than  oil;  double  mantle, 
mica  glolMvi,  won't  blow  out  or  break. 
Bmokelea8..odorles8.  beautiful,  economical. 

AKRON  UGHTING  SYSTEMS 


and    portable   lamps  cxcol   In  simplicity, 

Siuftllty  and   latest  Improvem-nw.    Writ* 
or  agency  terms  and  our  Bandy  DemoO' 


Btratlon  Outfit. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMP  CO. 
626Soutli  Hi«b  St.  Akroa.  Okio 


'CUffERSl'SJS 

at  wholesale  prtcaa^WITMOUTI 


a: 


Saw*  From  f  lO  t^SSO  by  Buytas 
Direct  From  Tho  Factory 

y^MlSl?  CaUloK»how«many  handKmjMa 
models  of  our  aturdy.  aty bah.  MW7-«idli>c 

entters  at  bargain  piri<»»uS?U5?'  '.!?" 

larr  Unn*  oo  cnUer  caan.  Hsbt  MM,  ana 
.     raaacr  attachtncDta.    Aodraaa  poatal  •• 
KAUUNAZOO   CARRIAOC  ilMB 
HAHNUM  CO. 


wwsr-"»l! 


i^<4 


t# 


-..Wonflerful   Mon«!y   Savlnit 

^Frnrn  Book.  Over  1  .SO  Htyles. 

<;at«rt-Ht<)Pl  r-wi^liiirbWlre. 

DIRECT  FROWI  FACTOR V-FREIOHT  PAID 

All  h«.Ty  IXJCBLK  OALVANIZKD  WIRES      !.io 

par  rod  op.     »Jet  f  r««  Book  and  Sampl*  to  teit. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  SlSLSSlow 
Dipt.    121  Cmwsmiiw.  Qtum 


Wanted— Honest,EnergetlG  Men 

In  ererr  oonnty  to  boU  onr  big  llneorgoodii  direct  tt» 
farmere.  JEXPRKIKNCK  1*<)T  NllOKHSABY. 
We  folly  Inatmot  yon.  F»m»era,  laborers, 
mechanlos,  or  any  men  willing  to  work  can  mak* 

$1,000  10  S3,000  a  ye-.r 
handllnfr  cor  big  sollers.  MxohidlTe  territory  gtren. 
Wo  fumlsb  you  tho  capital;  you  fiirnlnh  tho  team 
to  carry  ihn  K'»>d8.  Be  your  own  boss  In  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profltatilo  bnslncfis.  Write  at  uno* 
forlull  ;)artlcular8  giving  age  and  occupation. 

THE  DUOrORM  CO..  Depl.  3. 
NORTH  JAVA.  M.  T. 
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ALMANAC 
^FREE 


Get:  your  copy  NOW  ^**^ 


See  your  Tooal 

Studebakpr  dealer 
or  tvrite  to 
Studebak^i'South  Bendjnc 
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ril  Send  YouTbis 


BOOK 

on  Live 
Stock 


-V 


If 

yoo 
are 
inter- 
ested in 
haying 
healthier, 
thriftier 
stock,  be 
sure  to  send 
for  your 

FREE  COPY 
of  this  new  book. 


h  Contains  Chapters  on 

How  to  Have  Healthy  Hogs. 
How  to  Avoid  tosses  at  Farrowing  Time. 
HowSto  Save  Your  Lambs. 
How  to  Feed  and  Care  for  Sheep. 
How  to  Fight  Off  Disease. 
The  Secret  of  Making  Money  from  GatHe. 
Horse  Health  and  Horse  Profits. 
How  to  Get  More  Profit  from 
Poultry— and  other  valuable 
Information  Free,  Postpaid. 


Fill  out  the 
coupon. 

Mail  it 
today. 


Right  Now 

when  all  kinds  of  live  stock  are  bringing 

top  notch  market  prices — when  every  pound  of  gain 

piles  up  profiits  fast  and  every  pound  of  lost  flesh  and 

wasted  feed  costs  you  heavily,  don't  stand  by  and  let  the 

deadly,  blood-sucking  stomach  and  intestinal  worms  infest  your 

flocks  and  herds.    Get  rid  of  these  profit-eating  pests.    Put  every 

animal  on  your  place  in  condition  to  get  full  benefit  of  what  they  eat — make  them 
gain  faster — weigh  heavier — make  you  more  money.    My  free  book  tells  how — 


The  Great 

Worm 
Destroyer 


I 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Condttioner 


has  saved  farmers  millions  of  dollars.  It  successfully  rids  stock  of  worms,  aids  diges- 
tion, makes  stock  thrive  better,  prevents  dangerous  diseases — saves  feed — saves  you 
money.    It  has  rightly  been  called  the  "salvation  of  the  stock  business  in  America."    m 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Stock  Remedy 

SAL-VET  costs  only  2X^  a  month  for  each  hog  or  sheep  and  only  10^  a  month 
for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle.  One  pound  is  60  days'  treatment  for  each  hog  or  sheep, 
four  pounds  is  60  days'  treatment  for  each  horse,  mule  or  head  of  cattle.  Fill  out 
the  coupon,  telling  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  dealer,  and  I  will  send  you  my  valuable  live 

*     ^he 


%.       stock  book  free  and  tell  you  how  and  where  to  get  enough 
SAL-VET  to  feed  your  stock  60  days,  and  have  your  money 
i  if  SAL-VET  fails  to  rid : 


'■\ 


s. 


•ft 


refunded  if  SAL-VET  fails  to  rid  your  animals  of  stomach 
'^     and  free  intestinal  worms,  and  put  the  animals  in  good 
▼        condition.   You  take  no  risk  whatever.   Fill  out  and 
^       mail  the  coupon  to  me  NOW! 

^    ^  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

^         The  Fell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chemists*' 

Dept.  105      Cleveland,  Ohio 


\ 


\ 


\X%. 


^f 
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THOUSANDS  WRITE  LIKE  THIS: 

Soon  Paid  for  ItMlf 

"SAL-VET  more  than  paid  for  itwlf 
Inthe  improvement  ofmy  pigs  to  which 
I  fed  it.  After  a  short  time  tliey  passed 
worms  in  great  abundance." 

G.  A.  ONSTOTT,  Oxford  Jet..  Iowa. 

Helps  Fight  07ff  Disoat* 

"I  had  a  sow  and  seven  September 
pigs  which  got  through  the  fence  witti 
my  neif^hbor's  hogs.  All  of  the  hogs 
belonging  to  this  neighbor  died  from 
cholera.  Mine  did  not  miss  asinnle 
feed.  SAL-VET  does  more  than  you 
claim." 

A.  L.  SmTH.  KellerviUe,  IlL 

Cows  Oavs  Ono-Third  Moro  Milk 

"There  is  no  'guess-so'  with  SAL- 
VET.  Results  are  so  apparent  that 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  My  cows 
increased  one-third  in  milk  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week's  use." 

H.  E.  FARRAR,  Spruce.  Mich. 

Works  Wondsrs  on  ShMp 

I  obtained  from  feeding  SAL-VET.  If 
did  wonders  for  my  sheep.  They  did 
not  look  good  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  but  now  they  are  looking  fine." 
R.  J.  MOFFETT,  Holland,  Minn. 

Qrsst  for  All  Stoek 

"I  have  seen  good  results  from  feed- 
ing SAL-VET,  as  my  horses  are  now 
getting  fat  and  sleek,  in  spite  of  th« 
fact  that  I'm  working  them  hard.  1 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  lot  of 
worms  4  inches  long  com- 
ing away  from  my  little 
pigs,  only  two  months 
old." 

P.  L.  KIRK. 
Axtell.  Kansas. 
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PRICES 

lOIb.pkg 

20  ib.  pkg  ..•.•.,,..••• 

40  lb.  pkg 
100  lb.  pkg 
200  lb.  pkg 
3fK)lb.pkg 

OUv  1 DS  ■••••••■•••••••■■■'' 

Dealers  sell  SalVet  at  above 
prices  but  in  the  far  West  ana 
South  they  charge  a  little  more 
on  account  of  the  eartra  f  rei«» 
charges. 

NEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK 


••••*•■*• 


>••«•••••** 


only  in   packasea 
—  never    kmsa   or 


of    aboVB  »l«f 
by   the   PW"* 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


CREAMERY  RUN  BY  UNCLE  SAM 


It   is    often    asserted   that    the    business    of   the 
governtmeut  of  the  United  States  is  run   so  uncco- 
nomically   and    on    such   a   poor   business   basis    that 
if  it  were  a  private  concern  it   would  go  bankrupt 
in  a  month.     However,  Uncle  Ssim  has  at  least  one 
biwinesa   conducted    under    his    supervisio.i    that    is 
hein-g  run  both    economically  and  profitably.      That 
is  the  new  creamery  (of  which  I  am  a  patron)  located 
at  Grove  City,  Mercer  Ckranty,  Pa.  Be- 
cause  of  the    good   that   it   is    doing 
oar  community   and   because    of   the 
fact  that  this  good  can  be  copied  if 
not  duplicated  by  other  communities 
and    creameries,    I    am    prompted    to 
give  a  brief  discussion  of  it  and  its 

work. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Manu- 
facturing Section  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion at   Washington    has   maintained, 
in  addition    to    its    laboratories    at 
Wwhington,      experimental      labora- 
tories in  some   commercial   creamery. 
Until  about  1912  this  laboratory  wag 
looted   at   Troy,   Pa.     The    creamery 
tiere  being  sold  to  a  milk  condensing 
company   made   it   necessary   for   the 
Dairy  Division  to  seek   a   new   loca- 
tion.    Quite   largely   thru   the   efforts 
of  County  Agent  McBride,  who  first 
brought  the   Dairy   Division's   repre- 
sentative to  this  place,  and  then  thru 
(the  activities  of  the  Grove  City  Com- 
jnercial    Club    '^at   went    ahead    and 
formed  the  co-operative  organization  of  farmers  and 
business  men  to  baild  the  creamery,  we  now   have 
on«  of  the  best  outlets   for   our  dairy  products. 

The     Dairy     Division's     main     reason     for     es- 
tablishing   the    creamery    here    was    not    so     much 
to   obtain    a    place    where    its    experimental     work 
would    be    carried    on 
under  creamery  condi- 
tions as  to  find  a  place 
undeveloped    in    dairy- 
ing but   whe'e    condi- 
tion for  dairying  were 
favorable,  then  to  try 
to  develop  that  place. 
To  say  that  it  ip  suc- 
ceeding along  tho  lat- 
ter line  is  expressing  it 
mildly.  The  first  year 's 
work  was  completed  in 
May.     With  the  hard- 
est kind  of  missionary 
work  Mr.  A.  O.  D.ahl- 
burg,  the  first  manag- 
er   of    the     creamery, 
was  able  to  get  17  pa- 
trons to  patronize  tho 
creamery     during     its 
first   month    of    opera- 
tion.    Now    there    are 
nearly     400      patrons, 
with  the  prospect  that 
this   ©umber    will    be 

increased  by    at    least 
half. 

Perhaj)9  one  roa- 
'on  for  the  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  dairy- 
men to  patronize  the 
"eamery  at  first  was 


BY  ONE  OF  ITS  PATRONS 


the  fact  that  two  creameries  had  already  failed  in 
Grove  City.  Many  have  been  so  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  this  one  that  it  has  taken  a  year  .of 
successful  operation  to  dispel  this  doubt.  From 
2,371  pounds  of  butter  fat  received  at  the  creamery 


TESTING  ROOM  IN  GOVERNMENT  CREAMERY 

during  its  first  month,  the  highest  point  was  reached 
during  June  of  this  year  when  36,777  pounds  were 
received.  The  average  price  paid  for  butter  fat 
during  the  first  year  was  37.2  cents  per  pound, 
which  was  about  6  cents  a  pound  above  the  best 
luice  paid  in  New  York  for  first  class  butter.     As  a 


THE  FEDERAL  CREAMERY  AT  GROVE  CITY.    MERCER  CO..  PA. 


comparison  with  local  prices,  one  month  during  the 
present  summer  we  bought  butter  from  a  neighbor 
who  does  not  have  enough  cows  to  warrant  sending 
to  the  creamery.  We  paid  the  neighbor  21  cents  a 
pound  for  his  butter  when  the  creamery  was  receiv- 
ing 36  cents  for  its  butter. 

The  reason  that  such  high  grade  butter  is  being 
made  is  because  of  the  fact  that   it  is  one  of  the 
ro(iuirements  of  the  creamery  that  all 
cream  delivered  be  sweet  cream.     If 
the  cream  ohows  a  taint  of  sourness 
or  foreign  odors  it  ia  returned  to  the 
])atron.     It   seems   to   me   that   if   all 
creameries  made  this  requirement  they 
would    have    no    trouble    in    securing 
equally  high  returns.    1a  order  to  get 
the  cream  delivered  sweet,  dcliveriea 
arc  made  six  times  a  week  in  summer 
and  four  time«  in  winter.     All  cream 
is  pasteurized  while  still  sweet,  then 
ripened  with  a  prepared  culture.    Tins 
insures   the  highest   grade   of   butter 
which  brings  a   special  price   on   the 
Philadelphia  market.    6o  satisfactory 
(has  the  butter  been   that    ihe    Phila- 
delphia   buyer    has   twice   raised    the 
r'ontract  nrice  voluntarilv.  Samples  of 
the  butter  (Greenvale)  shown  at  the 
recent  National  Dairy  Show  took  both 
gold   and   silver   medals. 

A  few  of  the  patrons  deliver 
whole  milk  and  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  30  cents  a  hundred  for  850  pounds 
of  skim  milk  out  of  1000  pounds  of  whole  milk  deliv- 
ered. However,  a  larger  part  of  the  patrons  live  too 
far  away  from  the  creamery  to  do  this,  and  they  send 
only  the  cream.  Nearly  all  of  the  cream  ia  sent 
with  a  man  who  runs  a  cream  route.  The  men  who 
run  these  routes  gather  cream  from  20  to  ?0  farmers. 

They  charge  3  cents  a 
pound   for   butter    fat 
for    hauling   it,    which 
is   most   cases,   on   ac- 
count of  the  smallness 
of  the  herds?,  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  dairy- 
man can  do  it  for  him- 
self.     In    the    future, 
tho,    when    the    herds 
get  larger,  it  is  likely 
that  several  ot  us  will 
go   together  and   form 
co-operative      cream 
routes,      taking      turn 
about    in    hauling    the 
cream.      Most    of    the 
skim  milk  received  by 
the  creamery   is  made 
into      cottage      cheese 
which   finds    a    market 
in  Pittsburgli.     In  tho 
creamery 's  experiment- 
al    work     thay     have 
found    that    they    can 
add  quite  a  lot  of  but- 
termilk    to    tne    skim 
milk  and  still  rnako  as 
good    a   grade    of   cot- 
tage cheese. 

Another  of  the  ex- 
]>eriments    has    shO'Wn 
(Cont.  on  p.ige  4.) 
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PICKING.  DRESSING  AND  PACKING  POULTRY  FOR  MARKET. 


LEARNING  BY    DOING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CREAMERY  PLANT. 


Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

Many  Phases  of  Work  in  Three  Courses 


The  wiuter  sliort  course*  in  agricaltiire  and 
horn*  econamica  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
will  open  December  6,  1916  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  twelve  weeks,  ending  February  28,  19!".  Since 
the  establishment  of  these  courses  a  number  of  years 
ago  the  enrollment  has  grown  considerably  from  year 
to  year.  Each  winter  sees  the  return  of  stud-^nts 
who  have  taken  courses  in  former  years.,  and  the 
advent  of  new  students.  The  winter  short  courses 
are  designed  to  take  care  of  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who  cannot  spend  four  or  even  two 
years  in  college  but  who  find  it  possible  t-o  de\ote 
the  winter  months  to  a5»sociation  and  study  with 
others  engaged  in  practical  agriculture,  in  creamery 
work  and  in  home  keeping. 

Living  expenses  and  college  fees  for  the  twelve 
weeks  need  not  exceed  $85,  and  may  be  slightly  less. 
The  largest  single  item  of  expense  is  room  and 
board  which  usually  amounts  to  about  $5  a  week. 

Poultry  Work. — Tlie  work  in  farm  poultry  is 
intended  to  meet  so  far  as  possible  the  requirements 
and  needs  of  both  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in,  or  who  intend 
to  engage  in,  poultry  work  o:\  a  large 
or  small  scale.  T-f'tiireH  and  recita- 
tions are  arranged  covering  poultry 
husbandry  as  a  farm  enterprijje;  equip- 
ment, incubators,  and  brood«^rs;  selec- 
tion and  care  of  the  breeding  flock; 
incubation  and  brooding.  A  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  more  im- 
portant varieties  of  poultry  including 
demonstrations  and  practice  in  scor- 
ing and  judging  is  provided.  Only 
lack  of  equipment  limits  the  practical 
or  laboratory  work  offered  to  students 
taking  the  poultry  option.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  the  packing  of  a  uni- 
form, reliable  grade  of  eggs  and  is 
also  given  practice  in  grading  and 
candling  eggs  for  market. 

.   Dairying. — Modern    dairy    barns 
are   a   comparatively   recent   develop- 
ment and  there  are  many  farms  having 
barns  of  old  type  construction  which   with   only   a 
little  knowledge  and  intelligence  and  at  comparative- 
ly small  expense  could  be  transformed  into  modern 
structures.     Practice  in   work  of   this  character   is 
provided  for  the  winter  course  student  pursuing  the 
farm  architecture   option.     Sometimes   an    old   barn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  State  College  is  selected  for 
remodeling  work.    Measurements  are  taken  and  any 
data  necessary  for  the  student  in  drawing  his  plans 
are   secured  by  careful  examination.     In   this   work 
the  student  has  opportunity  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
and   to  acquire   knowledge   which   will   be   of   value 
to  him  in  remodeling  buildings  on  the  homo  farm. 
If  he  desires,  a  student  may  select  a  building  on  the 
home  farm   upon   which   to  base  his  practice   work. 
When  he  has  completed  the  plans  for  such  a  build- 
ing he  has   something   of  practical   value  which   he 
can  use  at   once  or  file   for   future   reference. 

Farm  Crops.— The  cereal  crops  course  covers 
eight  honis  a  week,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to 
lectures  and  recitations  on  the  production,  relative 
importanco,  cultivation,  harvesting,  improv.^nient  and 
marketing  of  the  various  cereal  crops  adapted  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  relatively  large  importance  of 
corn  in  this  state  as  compared  to  other  cereals  is 
the  warrant  for  devoting  more  time  to  the  etudj,  of 
this  crop.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  method 


and  economical  value  of  seed  corn  germination  tests 
as  a  means  of  securing  increased  yields  and  improv- 
ing strains,  especially  adapted  to  Pennsylvania, 

Stock  Judging.— The  fine  points  of  stock  judging 
are  carefully  outlined  in  one  phase  of  the  winter 
courses.  Animals  from  the  college  farm  are  used  for 
all  the  stock  judging  work  and  instruction  iu  the 
judging  of  the  various  types  of  farm  animals  is  under 
the  supervision  of  men  who  are  specialists  in  their 
line.  Representative  and  inferior  animals  are  used 
so  that  the  students  may  have  in  mind  definite  ideals 
and  may  become  familiar  writh  both  superior  and  in- 
ferior types.  A  little  practice  in  judging  enables 
the  student  to  place  the  animals  not  only  as  to 
breed  but  also  as  to  type  and  qualities. 

Creamery  Work. — The  large  commercial  cream- 
ery owned  by  State  College,  which  in  equipment  is 
probably  second  to  no  other  college  creamery  in  the 
country,  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  student  pursuing  the  course  in 
dairy    manufacture.      Here    he    passes    thru    all    the 


PRACTICAL  WORK  INJ  DAlRYj  CATTLE WJUDG INC. 

stages  of  actual  creamery  work  from  the  receiving 
of  milk  and  cream  to  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
the  finished  product.  The  increase  in  the  amo'.mt  of 
mechanical  work  in  present  day  dairy  manufacturing 
plants  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  creamery  me- 
chanics on  the  part  of  prospective  employes  of  such 
plants,  especially  those  who  are  to  assume  manager- 
ial positions.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  pro\ision 
is  made  in  the  State  College  courses  for  instruction 
in  this  line  of  work. 

Farm  Engineering. — All  the  fu,ndamcutal  prin- 
ciples are  outlined  in  lecture  work,  and  so  far  as  possi- 
ble in  the  short  time  allotted,  practice  is  given  in 
the  operation  and  construction  of  the  variou?  types 
of  gas  engines,  tractors,  binders,  mowers  and  other 
forms  of  farm  machinery. 

Cooking. — ^Six  weeks  may  seem  a  short  period 
in  which  to  condense  a  course  in  cookery  which  shall 
comprehend  the  needs  of  those  desiring  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  cooking  and  the  econoiiical  use 
of  food  materials.  To  one  not  familiar  with  the 
work  carried  on  in  the  winter  courses,  the  amount 
of  ground  covered  in  the  cooking  course  would  come 
as  a  revelation.  In  these  days  of  balanced  rations 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  animals,  more  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  similar  requirements  for  the  human  body. 
Students  are  given  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises 


in  which  the  work  as  outlined  is  actually  done  by 
them  in  a  well  equipped,  modem  kitchen.  Into  the 
study  of  cooking  principles  in  the  present  day  the 
high  cost  of  living  must  always  enter.  It  is  in  this 
particular  that  the  cooking  course  takes  ore  of  its 
numerous  practical  turns.  Girls  and  women  are 
taught  to  classify  the  cheaper  and  more  expensive 
food  and  to  make  such  selection  from  them  as  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  family  table  within  a  reason- 
able limit. 

Sewing. — The  dressmaking  course  is  simple  in 
the  extreme  and  is  meant  as  a  foundation  for  work 
in  advance  sewing.  The  course  covers  such  items  as 
plain  sewing,  including  stitches,  making  of  seams, 
selection  of  underwear  materials,  and  principles  of 
undergarment  making,  and  dressmaking,  including 
selection  of  materials  and  patterns,  taking  of  meas- 
urements, adjustment  of  the  commercial  pattern  and 
cutting  and  finishing  of  a  cotton  and  a  woolen  dress. 
Before  the  student  completes  the  course  she  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  cotton  and  a  woolen  dress  for 
herself,  which  she  later  appropriates 
for  her  own  use.  Printed  instructions 
in  connection  with  the  practical  work 
make  valuable  references  for  future 
use. 

A  survey  of  the  seventcei:  women 
who    took    advantage    of    the    winter 
short  courses  in  home  economics  last 
year  shows  that  several  of  them  were 
college    graduates.     Altho    these   wo- 
men represented  various  fields  of  ac- 
tivities all  of  them  apparently  found 
something  of  practical  value  in  th^'si' 
courses.      Two   women   left   the   mnn 
agement  of  their   own  farms  to  pur 
sue   work   at  the    college.     One,   who 
was  already  in  the  small  fruit  busi 
ness,  came  to  prepare  herself  to  man 
age  a  small  dairy  on  the  home  farm. 
It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  sev 
enteen  women  returned  to  tbeir  own 
communities,  there  to  engage  in  prao 
tical  agriculture  or  to  inaugurate  or 
continue  rural  organization  or  club  work  in  agrieul 
ture  or  home  economics. 

The  winter  short  courses  at  State  College  are 
divided  into  subjects  rather  than  into  courses,  thus 
making  possible  the  greatest  diversity.  A  number 
of  instances  could  be  cited  of  students  who  ha^e 
gone  out  from  the  college  winter  sessions  to  assume 
responsible  commercial  positions. 


Plowing  Down  Clover 

A  ton  of  clover  contains  an  amount  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  that  in  four  tons  of  average  barnyard 
manure.  At  fertilizer  prices  this  nitrogen  is  worth 
between  seven  and  eight  dollars.  A  man  can  cut 
the  first  crop  of  clover  for  hay  and  by  turning  unacf 
the  second  crop,  which  usually  weighs  about  a  ton, 
he  can  add  this  nitrogen  directly  to  the  soil.  Since 
on  the  average  soil  the  nitrogen  in  that  part  of  the 
clover  plant  above  the  ground  comes  entirely  f'*"" 
the  air,  this  nitrogen  is  pure  gain  to  the  land.  0' 
course,  some  farmers  prefer  to  cut  the  second  crop 
for  seed,  but  with  the  increasing  need  of  soils  to' 
nitrogen,  it  is  a  grave  question  whether,  in  tiie  Ion? 
run,  this  is  a  good  practice.  In  addition  to  the  mtrf 
gen  supplied  by  turning  under  this  second  crop,  t^"^* 


eod  added  to  the  ground   goes  a  long  way   toward 

nsuring  a  «'»•»•'  clover  stand. 

'  The  organic  matter  eontainod  in  a  ton  of  clover 
,,ay  oquals  that  in  about  three  and  one-half  tons  of 
ordinary  barnyard  manure      Organic  matte"  is  need 


following  buckwheat  was  almost  10  bushels  per  acre.  This  sun.mor  he  wishes  he  had  taken  the  time  to  go 

ana    over    the    yield    following    rape    was    almost    (i  and  get  some   more.     The  rye  was   more  than   twi.e 

and    over    me    y                          k        i  ^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^   f^rtili/^ed    part   ol    U.e    Ueld   as    on 

At'  the    Delaware    station    an    experiment    was  the    unfortilizx.d   part.     Before   cutting   t;hore    was   a 

earried  on  to  sh   w  the  effect  of  cowpea^s  and  tin.othy  clear  line  between  the    two  differently  treated  por^ 

,  ,.,,  ,   ...  upland   sonsS  gain  to  .e  soil    ^^:;^^^ ^^ .^Z^  l^^tJ:.  i^^  l^^^L  ^  l^  '^Z':^  ^l^/^:  l^^ 

I  both,  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  when  th.  se.    ^h^  -pj.m  n  .  J*^^/-    -J-^^^     ^.^^^^   ^^  -,,,  ,,,  „p,„,i^  ,„,  was  outclassed  two  to  one  by 

,„d  crop  is  turned  under  ,s  at  o-^/PP^''^:"  '     ,^'^,"    bushels  of  rye  as  did  the  four  acres  on  which  t.mo-  the  rye  across  the  line.     Even  when  cut  the  held  Htill 

,  one  of  the  things  which  ^^^-^^^^^^^^''^J^l    thy  td    blen   grol™.     In   another    experiment    the  showed  the  effect  of  the  fertiliser  treatment  .n  the 

,,  ,„.„  who  is  interested   in   builduig  up                       thy^.ad  ^^^J^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^,    ^^  ''^ '^^J^^^^X^.y  that  he  made 

^^^Th^e  ^inetfre  XT'used   a«   green    manure  the  ;xperiment.     He   has  suffered  a  loss  but  in   rc^ 

crops    and  not   without  success.     The   following   r^-  turn  has  been  shown  unquestionable  proof  tnat   the 

X  r  cited   in    an    early    Farmers'    Bulletin    are  four  or  five  tons  of  fertilizer  that  he  uses  e.n-h  year 

given  for  what  they  are  worth.    The  comparative  re-  is    actually    giving    him    paying    results       Now    he 

fjiven  tor  v*.m          jr  knows  positively  tliat  fertilizer  pays 


taining   his  soil.— M.    F. 


Green  Manure  Crops— HI 


In  the  last  article  on  green  manure  crops,  we  dis 
cussed  the  relative  merits  of  red  clov- 
er crimson  clover,  cowpcas  and  soy- 
beans. This  time  we  shall  consider 
alfalfa,  and  make  a  comparison  of 
values  of  legumes  and  grasses,  or 
non-legumes,  as   green  manure   crops. 

Many   will   think    that   the    high 
value  of  alfalfa  for   hay  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  use  for  a 
green  manure.     Ordinarily  this  would 
be  so,   but  there  are   timea   when  it 
can  be  more  advantageously  used  in 
this  way  than  for  hay.     This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when,  near  the  end  of 
a  season   during  which   two  or   three 
crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  previously 
harvested,  there  is  a  relatively  small 
stand,  and  the  land  is  low.  in  organic 
matter.      Rather    than    cut    this    last 
crop  for  hay,  it  might  often  prove  a 
better   practice    to  let   it    grow   until 
late  in  tlie  fall  and  plow  it,  or  let  it 
go  over  the  winter  and  plow  under  in 
the  spring.     Where  such  a  crop  is  to 
be  followed  by  corn  which  is  high  in 


A  WELL-EQUIPPED  KITCHEN  FOR  THE  SHORT  COURSE  STUDENTS. 


on  his  farm  and  he  has  something  on 
which  to  base  his  future  use  of  plant- 
foods. 

This  year  Mr.  Kriebel  used  a  2  14 
fertili/-t?r.      He    applies    200    to    300 
pounds   of   it    per    acre   to   his    wheat 
and   rye.     Since  his  experiment   with 
the    rye    he    has    some    idea    of    the 
value   the    fertilizer    has   been   to    his 
wheat.     In  truth  it  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted   fact   in   that  community    that 
wheat  simply  cannot  be  grown  at  all 
successfully  unless  250-300  pooinds  of 
a  high  grade  fertilizer  are  applied  at 
time  of  seeding. 

Little  experiments,  such  as  Mr. 
Kriebel  accidentally  conducted,  are 
usually  the  means  of  founding  b'^tter 
farming  methods  in  the  community  in 
which  they  are  carried  out.  It  is  not 
only  profitable  but  interesting  as  well 
to  conduct  home  exi>erimenis.  They 
require  but  little  time  or  expense  and 
they  show  to  the  careful  farmer  what 


be  followed  by  corn  which  is  high  in  followed  the  ereen  manuie  crops,     different   treatments   will  do  for  his  particular  soil 

it,  nitrogen  requirement,  such  a  practice  would   be  ^-}'\^';^l\^]ll^^^^^  ,,  ,1'.    farmers  are  inclined  to  get  into  the  habit  of  using 

particularly  favorable.     In  an  experiment  carried  on  -^«^^/ f  ^  .^^^^J^^^     '^/^^^^^^  oata   fol-     a  certain  brand  or  combination  of  elements  and  con- 

ly  one  of  the  western  states.4t  was  found  that  when  sidered  *^^^f  ;^P/^^ Jj^^"  J^^^^^  Unue   to    use   them  ^thout    taking   the    trouble    to 

and  grown   to  potatoes   and   grains  before.     When  lowing    G^man    millet    plowed    under    y;«  j^^^    lj-.4 

.^?iff  rnd  was  followed  by  oats  it  produced   $16  bushels  per  acre,  while  oats  following  millet  stubble 

w^h  o     g  arper  "rlre  than  lan'd  which  had  prcxluced  but  9.9  bushels  per  acre.    These  differences 

previously' been   given  to  potatoes  and  grain.     And  in  yield   were  increased  probably   because   the   cow- 


WHEAT  YIELDS  LESS  FOLLOWINQ  CORN  CEOP 


_           _  Yields  of  wheat  at  tJie  Ohio  Experiment  Station 

previously  been  giv»n  to  potatoes  aaJ  grain      Aua    m  y'^'""!™™;""°r;"'^;;^"'{h;"„itroi.'„"  supply  this  year  were  10  bushel,  m^re  to  the  acre  where  this 

,,ai„,  »hen  alfalfa  >-*„-  Pj"-    -^^  -  »„^,„  :    nTh::!  .narn^L'Ill^ree.hausti've  e.ro^s'.o  erop'follow,.,l  soybeans,  potatoe,  or  oats  than  ™here 

wheat  It  prouuoea  irom  90  lo  fi-  wficai,  ptr  ji-r^  ..i!-     --  -i  j^.   ^^  seeded  on  land  growing 


than    the    land   which    had    pre- 
viously   been    planted    to    grain 
and  potatoes.     By   growing   al- 
falfa,   the    above    increase    in 
yields  and  value  were  produced 
with  absolutely  no  cost  for  fer- 
tilizing the   land.     If   such    re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  grow- 
ing alfalfa,  and   not  at  all   for 
green    manure,    it    is    certainly 
reasonable  to  expect  that  much 
greater  results  could  be  obtain- 
ed if  part  of  the  crop  was  plow- 
ed under  as  previousl}  suggest- 
ed. 

The   following  experiments 
will  show  the  relative  values  of 
legumes     (those     plants     which 
have  the  power  to  fix  nitrogen 
from  the    atmosphere   thru    the 
action  of  the  bacteria  associat- 
ed   with     them)     over     non-le- 
gumes.     At    a    Canalian    sta- 
.tion,  oats  were   grown  on   four 
plots     which      had      previously 
been     grown     to     grass     (yield 
:f:{.l  hu.);  to  mixed   grass  with- 
out clovar  (yield  oats,  36.3  bu.), 
to    mixed     grass     with     clover 
(yield  4G.1   bu.)    and   to  clover   alone 


it  was  seeded  on  land  growing 
corn  last  year.  In  all  these  ro- 
tation tests  the  treatmon*^  of  the 
soil  as  regards  lime,  manure  and 
other  fertilizers  is  tlie  same. 
The  wheat  was  all  seeded  at 
about  the  same  date.  The  yield 
of  wheat  after  corn  was  28 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
yields  when  wheat  followed  the 
other  three  crops  was  .about  38 
bushels. 


STORINQ  SEED  CORN 


Cora  produces  best  only 
when  the  seed  has  been  grown 
on  the  farm  where  the  crop  is 
grown  or  in  the  same  locality 
on  tiie  same  kind  of  soil.  Corn 
usually  needs  two  or  more 
years  to  become  adjusted  to  a 
new  region  before  it  can  make 
its  normal  production.  A  new 
strain  may  or  may  not  do  bet- 
ter than  your  own  seed.  Any 
corn  will  improve  upon  itself 
by  proper  seed  selection  with 
time.  Seed  corn  must  be  well 
The   average    grow  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  fertility.     Wc  would    dried    before    winter    approaches.      The    vitality    of 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SNOWSHOE  EXPERIMENTAL  FIELD. 


v.v.,v>.    ».-..v.     "-Za  Z^t  oftTiRuler  f>ftt«,  a  narticularlv  good  crop  to   grow  poorly  dried   corn   subjected   to   freezing   weather    is 

^ela  of  the  Hat.  oa  wh.c^  "°    ''■«:"""°J',  "^:j' ^°,t  aterpTow    /a    rtpTflmetor*  millet  sUbble,  so  greatly  lowered.    It  may  germinate  but  the  yield  will 

^era?rr"Ti;rrr'a;°     edtr  tlept.      :  wMch'  ^hMtL  <.p'or,n,o„t'is  no.t  a.  valuable  as  it  might  be  deereased  for  the  plant  will  not  be  as  vigorous 

per  acre.     1  he  average  y.eia  "  J-       i  ^       ^       conditions.     At  any  rate,  we  as  it  would  be  if  the  seed  were  properly   dried  and 

rr::  :r  'ZTZ::Z:C:^^o^:J^:  T:,\Ly  eonemde  that  .reen  manure,  of  leg^mia-  stored     Good  veatilation  is  needed  for  d,..„g,  there- 

iaX.  :A„  :rof  o.,  per  aer^-e  over'the  grasses,  on,  cropsare  ,nueh  more  >.,uable  than  the  non-leg-  --,-^'-  ^  "  ^t;::! --..^^rrrt"  it" " 


At  another  time,  the  relative  effects  of  Canada  uminous  croi«.— J 
field  peas,  rape  and  buckwheat  plowed  under,  were 
compared  with  the  wheat  crop  following.  The  yield 
of  wheat  following  peas  was  36.1  bushels  per  acre. 
The  yield  following  rape  was  30.4  bushels  per  acre 
and  that  following  buckwheat  was  26.6  bushels  per 


H.  Beisner. 


An  Accidental  Experiment 


After  once  well  dried  the  cold  will  not  hurt  it  un- 
less it  takes  up  moisture,  for  this  reason  do  not 
store  it  over  the  stable  or  other  places  where  it  may 
absorb  moisture. — W.  W.  O.,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

kwheat  was  -6  6  bushels  per  When  .lohn  Kriebel  of  near  Boyertown,  Pa.,  ran             A    farm    is  ^vell    mannged    when    it    produces    a 

acre      It   will   be   .een    that   here  ag^in    the   legume  out  of  fertilizer  on  his  rye  field  last  .fall  he  didn't  good  living  for  the  farm  family,  returns  a  reasonable 

crop  sh  wed    he  mrmark!.d  results'on  the  following  bother  to   get   any   more   to  put  on    the    res.   of   the  profit  on  investment  after  paying  for  operating,  and 

ero?,  a,i7 that  the  increase  in  yield  over  the  yield  field  but  went  ahead  and  -ceded  it  without  fPrtiliz.r.  make,  a  .teady  increase  lu  fertibty. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


NO! 


Tha  ill^tett  odder  aore  or  eonsMtlon  will 
make  ■  cow  reatlaaa  and  Irritable  dnrlns 
mllkioB,  and  a  radaoed  milk-flow  reaaJta. 
Keep  the  oddar  healthy  by  applying  Bac 
Balm,  the  great  healins  ointment,  to  ctita, 

Scbaiw.bruiaea.aore.eraoked  or  Injured  toati. 
uiekly  reraovea  caked  bas  and  a  vaiuabb 
d  in  treatioK  bunehea  and  atricture. 
•old  in  bit  60-eeat  pa«kaf  ei  by  U*& 
daalera  and  dnrrlati.     Write  for 
free  booklet,  "Dairy  WrlnUei." 

DIIRT 

iBSOCItTIOH  CO. 

Ljadmirni«,«. 


TBeDm 


OREAMEEY  KUN   BY  UNCLE   SAM 


It  Pays  to  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  ari ve  more  milk;  take 
leas  toom;  are  gentle  and  easily  han- 
dled. Steers  fatten  qmckor  and  are 
harmless -they  pay  better.  The  new 
Improved  K«yaton«i  Debomar 
ri-moves  borna  quickly,  cleanly  and 
safely.  Shear  Baa  aliding  cut;  no 
bruising.  Eaay  to  ddiom.  Money- 
back  Koanntee.  Send  for  booklet. 
Phillipa,  Box  127.  Pomeroy.  P«. 


(CJontinued  from  page  1.) 
that  with  simple  and  inexpensive  equip- 
ment all  the  skim  milk  and  butter  milk 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  case- 
in. In  the  experimental  work  carried 
on  by  the  Dairy  Division  new  things  are 
beiiig  discovered  nearly  every  week 
that  will  not  only  help  to  increase  the 
profits  of  this  dreamery  but  of  other 
crameiies  as  well,  if  they  adopt  them. 
For  instance,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
creameries  as  well,  if  they  adopt  them, 
good  grade  made  up  quite  largely  from 
skim  milk. 

Following   is   a   report    showing    the 


owned  creameries,  we  are  never  worry- 
ing albout  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
cheatfMi  in  our  test,  for  each  day  the 
oream  is  delivered  a  sample  of  it  ia 
taken  and  tested  the  same  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  attached  to  the 
cream  check  js  a  statement  sh  »wing  the 
amount  of  cream  received,  its  *est  amd 
the  amount  of  butterfat  foar  each  day 
of  delivery. 

Community  Development 

Along  the  line  of  development  of  the 
community  in  a  dairy  way  the  Dairy 
Division  has  employed  a  field  agent  to 
work  with  the  patrons  of  the  creamery 
in  develo,pinent  of  dairy  farming  lines. 
Some  of  the  work  already  done  by  the 
agent  has  been  assistance  in  building 
silos,  questions  pertaining  to  feeding 
and  breeding,  the  selection  of  bojlh 
pure-tbred  and  grade  cattle  to  improve 
the  herds,  assistance  in  record  keeping, 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  IIS 

A  son  ot  Pent  iao  Komdyke 
with  30  lb.  dam  A  2b  of  hU 
daughtera:?  SholBteln  heUar 
oalvea  %\b  each  expreaa  paid 
In  lota  of  5.  60  high  grade 
heitera  1  to  3  years  ola  S36 
to  S7&  eaob.  30  registered 
beUers  Smontlis  to  1  year 
old  tlOO  eaeh.  Registered 
00 W8,  belters  and  buUs,  high 
grade  oows,  large  stock  on 
band,  oome  and  see  them. 
lOHN  C.  REAGAN,    TlOf,  N.  T. 


7-8Hol8teiii  beltercalveatlO  to  SI  6 
Kzprees  paid  In  lota  of  6.  Now  is 
the  Ideal  time  to  start  tbem  and 
have  them  ready  for  grass  next 
spring:  a  10  wk.oid  heifer  calf  from 
Maple  Lawn  Farm,  recently  con- 
8lgne<l  direct  to  the  County  Fair 
grounds  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  was  a 
b  lue  ribbon  winner.  Have  others 
equa  Uy  as  good  &  can  please  you . 
Bargains  in  registered  heifers  and 
bulls,  aU  ages.  Writs  your  wjants. 
MAPLE  CAWN  FARM,  C.  W. 
ELLIS,  Jr.,  CORTLANb,  N.  Y 


FIRST  AJEK  AO  V^fi^^ 

CHECK  VOO.WU  HIM 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Seven  months  old  sired  by  Vale  Alfonzolnka 
who  is  from  a  daughter  and  by  a  double  grand 
son  of  Vale  Paul  Inka  ,  be  a  son  ot  Paul  D«  Kol 
Jr.  This  calf  la  from  a  dam  bred  along  lines  of 
ane  production.  This  youngster  will  make  good 
and  is  a  good  Individual. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  CO..  Liverpool,  N.Y. 


Quit  the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  MoTed.    Cramped  for  Room. 

Maieoalvee  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
HeUer  oaivea,  belters  and  cows,  no  bluS — we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURG 

Ellts  Stock  Fami,  Stockbrtdge,  N.T.iorfflsrly  Munnesvllle 


GUERNSEY  HERD  BULL 

Onaeoountot  having  sold  all  my  registered  oows  I'm 
offering  my  Herd  Sire,  Imp.  Rlbert'sUolden  Noble  A. 
R.  No.  16143 — sire  of  4  A.  R.  daughters  and  son  ot 
Oolden  Noble  II.  1836  P.  S.,  one  ot  greatest  of  all 
Ouemaey  sires  with  20  A.  R.  daughters,  10  ot  whlob 
averaged  13,304.46  lbs.  milk,  60O3  lbs.  tat.  Anyone 
Interested  write  tor  descriptive  folder  and  price. 
AMOS  ROTHENBEROER,    R.D.I,    Lansdale,  Pa. 


Deoemiber    9,    1916. 

the  bank  oflfered  to  lend  the  money  with 
the  purebred  animal  as  security.  Al- 
ready a  car  load  of  14  Holstein  cows 
has  been  brought  in  from  Michigan,  and 
was  disposed  of  October  24th.  The  in- 
terest in  ibuying  them  was  so  groat  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  draw  lots  to 
secure  the  different  cowa,  and  often  sev- 
eral men  drew  lots  for  the  same  cow. 
Over  a  dozen  men  drew  lota  on  one  ani- 
mal in  particular,  which  happened  to 
be  (the  highest  priced  one. 

Thru  the  efforts  of  the  field  agent  a 
picnic  was  held  under  the  Aospices  of 
the  creamery  on  September  13,  at  which 
over  800  attended  and  heard  a  fine  ad- 
dress by  B.  H.  Bawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division. 

With  all  this  splendid  ma  -ket  one 
might  think  the  deposits  in  the  banks 
would  be  largely  increased,  but  on  ques- 
tioning the  ibankors  we  learn  Ihat  their 
deposits  aire  ehowing  no  increase,  for 
inistead  of  putting  their  .monoy  in  the 
bank  the  farmers  are  buying  nnore  cows. 
Thru  the  splendid  markeit  offered  by 
the  new  creamery  many  outside  buyers 
have  come  in  and  bought  farms.  Real 
oetate  men  repoart  more  business  along 
this  line  than  ever  before. 

Thus  in  the  short  space  of  a  year  our 
community  is  changing  from  one  of 
few  cows  and  lots  of  steers  to  one  of 
dairying.  What  the  future  holds  in 
store  with  our  proposed  cow-testing  as- 
sociations, breeding  associations,  bull 
associations,  better  feeding,  etc.,. we  do 
not  know,  but  it  i«  up  to  us  to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunities  and 
make  this  a  small  Wisconsin  of  the  East. 


FARMINa  THE  LAND  IN  PIKE 
COUNTY 


The  Bensleys  Point  the  Way 


HOME  OF  JOE  BENSLEY.  PIKE  COUNTY.  PA. 


Some  one  has  said  that  farming  in 
Pike  County,  Pa.,  conaiate  of  farming 
the  summer  boarders.  Thia  is  gross  ex- 
aggeration; not  to  say  malicious  libel. 
Ever  since  Horace  Greely  chaiacterized 


growth,  etc.,  of  the  creamery  from  May    the  furnishing  of  plans  for  dairy  barns    p.j^^  County  as  the  natural  and  unre- 


1,  1915  to  October  i,  itfio. 
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A  Polled  Holstein  Friesian  ffi,ViSi5: 

tbs  world's  record,  strictly  oOloial,  over  an  ages,  all 
breeds,  tor  one  year  and  the  world's  record  for  two 
oonaeoutlve  lactation  periods  with  over  2400  pounds  ot 
80  per  cent  butter.  Catalog  tor  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  b  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Brookdale  Farm  Holsteins 

For  sale,  sons  ot  King  Pontlao  Barnum  De  Kol  out  ot 
A.  R.  O.  dams,  some  with  yearly  records.  State  price 
wlUlng  to  pay  and  we  will  otter  beet  we  can  for  the 
money.    IKVINQ  N.  ROE,      BRANCHVILL.E,  N.  J. 


J_.-.^_.,T    til  1 11       '••dy  '«  servlee.    Dam's 
CrSCV    15 1111      record  Mllbs  butter  In  one 
J  year.  Sire's  dam  23  lbs  In  7 

d*ya,  grand  dam,  who  is  also  his  great  grand  dam.  Ml 
lbs  In  one  year.  Write  us.  J.  M.  MAIN  AND  SONS. 
BHIPPBN&BURO.    PBNNA. 


Holsteins 


Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  boa 

A.  R.  O.  daughters;  3  registered  calves. 

S  registered  3  year  old  heifers;    also  3  grade  belters. 

-  pLumlyn  farm 


Prices  right. 

FAIRVUEW  VILLAQB,  PKNNA. 


(near  Norrlstowa) 


Holsteins 


2  bulls  ready  tor  senrloe  and  bull 
ealvea  under  1  yr.  old.  Johanna,  Posoh 
and  !)•  Kol  strains.    Prices  (30  to  $70. 
BROOKDALE  FARM,  GREENVILLE,  DEL. 


HTTP'RNmFV'^  The  quality  cow.  A  few  good 
O  U  r>rvi^  iDCj  X  O  bull  calves  at  moderate  prices. 
FRED  W.  CARD,  8YLVANIA,    PFNNA. 


May    2,7?1         $.34 

June   7,558  .34 

July    11,164  .31 

August 11,290           .31  $.26 

September  ...   11,583           .32  .266 

October   10,851  .3.^ 

Novem'ber   8,991           .36  .312 

December    9,388           .41  .352 

January 11,211           .40  .327 

February 13,312           .41  .34 

March    17,066           .44  .371 

April     17,068           .43  .36 

May    29,284          .38  .311 

June 36,777           .36  .299 

July    32,384           ,36  .29 

August     28,112           ,57  .312 

September     .  .  .   25,247           .41  .339 

It  is  interesting  in  the  above  table  to 
notice  how  the  margin  between  the  New 

York  quotations  have  increased  from  5 
cents    a   pound   in    August,    1915,   to   7 

cents  during   September,   1916.  There 


milk  houses  and  in  helping  farmers  to 
adjust  their  separators  where  losses 
were  often  found.  In  order  to  see  just 
what  improvement  will  be  made,  a  sur- 
vey of  160  fiarms  has  been  made.  In 
two  or  three  years  one  will  be  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be 
a  money-^making  proposition  for  any 
creamery  to  employ  a  field  man. 

Two  other  lines  which  the  field  agent 
expects  to  soon  work  on  are  the  organi- 


eftricted  habdtat  of  rattle  snakes,  bad 
whiskey  and  Democrats,  somabodv  has 
been  trying  to  outdo  the  revered  but 
fal^se  prophet  in  maligning  the  pictur- 
esque county  of  the  Upper  Delaware. 
Natuire  provided  Pike  County  with  all 
of  the  beauties  necessary  to  attract 
oity  people  who  can  afford  to  summer 
among  the  wooded  hills,  where  every 
natural  prospect  pleases,  where  every 
mountain  recess  has  its  clear  and  cool- 
inig  spring,  where  the  shadows  lie  deep 


'pstflsterwl  Holstein  bull  calves  from  a  ton  show  bull 
■"■and  beayy  milklns  dama.      Beat  breed  Ins.        V 
v.  OTTO. 


^and  beayy  milking  dams.      Best  breed  Ing.       Write 
I.  v.  OTTO.  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


Milking  Shorthoros  lS2St"^',eS1d°e'Ti."c' 

hogs.     C.M.KENNEDY.    Ulster.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Tj__  C^tia^-m  bulls  backed  by  May  Roee.Oienwood, 
iveg.  Vjliem.  oov.nf  ChencSheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 
famUies.    Prices  right.  H.C.Taylor,   Embresville,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  »«"» '"^  ""^ '"t 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  COATEBVILLET  PA. 


Holstein 

^salves  to  senrloeahle  i 


Registered 
salves  to  senrloeable  agi 
BONNYMEADB  FARMS,  R 


and  Guernsey 

260  animals  In  the  herd 


D.  1. 


bulls    from 
n  the 
Harriaburg,  Pa. 


TAvaAtr  PolvAo  Both  sexes.  Fine  stock  of  the 
jerBey  V^aives  moat  noted  pedlgre«a  in  the 
worM,    FRBDO.  W.  RUNK.       AIJ.ENTOWN,  PA. 

A  nvakirsa    Herd  <>stabllshed  .32  years.  A.  R.  stock 

/Vyrwnirfs    for  sale     Inspection  Invited. 

R.  TEMPLETON  4c  SONS.  IJI^^TER,  PA 


.287    ^tion  of  a  cow-testing  association  and    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j,„^ 

the  summer  heat  is  always  tempered  by 
the  breeze«  from  laurel-clad  h^lls.  Hav- 
ing these,  and  with  them  the  hordes  of 
city  visitors,  why  shouldn't  the  Pike 
County  farmers  farm  the  summer  board- 
erst  Few  of  us  prefer  to  take  the  stone 
when  bread  is  also  offered. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  can  be  found 
the  pioneer  of  better  ways,  the  men 
who  farm  the  farms  and  cause  them  to 
yield  up  their  abundance  of  good  things. 
Stretching  along  the  Delawaie  River 
and  extendling  back  over  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  Egypt  Mills  Club  grounds, 
is  the  Bensley  farm  of  240  acres.  About 
140  of  these  acres  are  of  river  bottom 
land.  Here  Mr.  Joe  Bensley  moved  with 
is  another  interesting  feature  not  shown  of  several  bull  associations.  A  Guern-  his  two  sons  about  eleven  year?  ago.  The 
in  the  above  table  but  is  shown  by  the  sey  Breeders'  Association  is  also  being  farm  was  badly  run-down  from  jears  of 
monthly  reports  of  the  creamery's  pro-  organized.  All  these  different  associa-  neglect  and  bad  managemnt.  IVactical- 
gress  published  in  the  local  papers,  tions  are  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  ly  all  of  the  fields  had  been  permitted 
Each  month  a  list  of  the  10  highest  not  only  towards  improving  the  herds  to  "go  to  grass",  but  the  grass  stand 
paid  patrons'  names  and  the  amounts  but  to  attract  outside  buyers  when  a  was  so  poor  that  haying  was  one  of  the 
they. received  is  published.    In  Septem-    surplus  of  dairy  cattle  is  to  be  had.  shortest  and  easiest  jobs  on  the  farm, 

ber,  1915,  the  highest  paid  patron  re-  One  of  the  local  banks  has  taken  an  im-  But  Mr.  Bensley  and  the  boys  had  faith 
ceived  $68.92.  In  September,  1916,  the  portant  step  to  further  this  work.  Being  i,n  the  land.  They  appreciated  the  need 
highest  patron  received  $156.98,  a  dif-  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  fertilization  and  better  cultivation- 
ference  of  nearly  $100.  The  highest  af  our  creamery  and  community  they  They  started  by  addin.g  to  the  number 
check  paid  to  a  patron  since  the  cream-  recently  made  an  offer  to  bring  in  a  of  dairy  cattle  on  the  farm.  The  pro- 
ery  began  operations  was  paid  to  W.  carload  each  of  Holsteins,  Guernseys  ^uct  was  sold  in  the  form  o>f  butter  snd 
.1,  Armour  during  May,  1916,  and  and  Jerseys  and  to  sell  them  to  the  the  manure  was  carefully  saved  and  put 
amounted  to  $225.58.  farmers   at  actual  cost.     If   the  buyer    hack  onto  the  land.    A  rotation  of  crops 

Unlike  the  patroais  of  many  privately    wanted  to  pay  cash,  all  right.     If  not,    was     established,     including     potatoes, 
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,„  wheat  and  clover.  Lime  was  ap- 
'!J  and  is  still  appUed  in  each  rota- 
P  'jtnd  with  the  manure  from  the 
■'Tvi^ing  herd  of  cattle  the  farm  has 
Lome  one  of  the  most  productive 
the  Delaware  River.  Wc  visited 
!he  farm  during  the  haying  season,  and 
splendid   crop    of   clover   was   being 

Luled  in-     ^  ^"y  ''*'^'^"  '^"^  ^'^'^^  '^"" 
livery  rake    were    in    use,    making    the 

^v-ork  easier. 

I^Ir.  Bensley    and    his   sons,    now    the 
heads  of    famiUes    of    their    own,    are 
^tendid    exaaiples    of    the    all-around 
farmer.     They  are  not  only  skilful  in 
farm  work  but  they   "are   handy'     at 
carpenter  work,  masonry  and  such  oth- 
er building  trades  as  are   necessary   on 
every  farm.    The  farm  buildir.gs,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  were 
designed  and  built  with  pracLically  no 
outside  help.    The  barn  is  splondily  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm. 
The  commodious  stables  are  in  the  base- 


master  and  the  other  is  secretary  of  the 
local  grange.    They  have  developed  the 
business  as  well  as  the  social  phase  of 
this  organization  to  a  point  where  tin' 
grange    is    active    in    the    purchase    of 
farm  and  household  supplies.    Both  sons 
together    with   their    families   are    also 
interested  in  a  very  active  Bible  class 
and    Sunday  s<'liool    held    in    u    near  by 
community  hall.    The  elder  Mr.  Bensicy 
has   practically   retired   frouii  the    man- 
agement of  the  farm,  but  if  one  wants  to 
arouse  his  old-time  vigor  and  jputhful 
enthusiasm,    he    needs    only   to    inquire 
iibout  the  deor  hunting  in  Pike  County. 
"Uncle  Joe"  knows  deer  hunting  and 
his    collection    of    mounted   doer    heads 
forms    a    beautiful    testimonial    of   his 
skill  as  a  hunter. 

By  the  pi^aclice  of  good  farming  meth- 
ods the  Bensleys  have  rejuvenated  ono 
of  the  most  attractive  and  productive 
tarms  to  be  found  in  that  beautiful 
country.    By  skilful  industry  they  have 


These  Boots  Stand 
theRoughestWear 

and  Weather 


You  can  wear  these  good,  sturdy  Lambertville  Rubber  Boot,  any- 
should  buy  

LAMBERTVILLE 

*^UBBER  FOOTWEAR 

because,  with  aU  the  extra  wear,  you  get  more  comfort  and  warmth 
than  you  ever  expected  any  boot  could  give.  .     .     ,         .         . 

I  «».Kortviil»  Arctics   Boots  and  Shoes  are  made  in  four  brands: 
"S^-Proof "  maJ?o?sev?S  thick^^^^      of  pure  rubber  ground  r  ght 
into  t^he  heavy  Si  duck;  -Redskin."  made  of  heavy  red  '"bber;  "L 
briSid  has  duck  vamp;  "Lamco."  shown  above,  .s  all  rubber  with 
oruui  UM  w»  f  seven  strong  ribs  that  reinforce  it. 

'Snaj. Proof"  y^^  fccommend  the  all-rubber-top  arc- 

tbackl*  tics.  They  cost  a  little  more,  but  wear  much 

Arctic  better.     If  there  is  no  Lambertville  dealer 

near  you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 

you  are  supplied.    Send  for  booklet. 

UMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Umbertville,  H.  J. 


BARN  AND  SILO  ON  JOE  BENSLEY'S  FARM. 


ment,  the  equipment  of  whicU  prcseuta 
many  evidences  of  ingenuity  and  skill 
in  the  builder  "s  trade.  The  basement 
has  a  concrete  floor  thruout,  laid  by 
home  help.  There  are  two  rows  of  home- 
made stanchions  for  the  cows.  A  feed- 
ing gutter,  three  inches  deep  and  18 
laches  wide,  with  sloping  sided  is  buiit 
m  the  floor.  Here  the  cows  are  fed 
and  watered.  Water  is  pumped  by 
power  from  a  stream  flowing  by  the  side 
of  the  barn,  and  the  stables  have  a 
complete  supply  at  all  times.  The  feed- 
ing gutters  are  arranged  with  drains  to 
permit  flushing  at  any  time.  The  home- 
made stanohLons,  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  were  designed  by 
one  of  the  younger  Bensleys  and  have 
proved  entirely  satisfaotory  both  in 
comfort  to  the  cows  and  in  ease  and 
convenience  of  operation. 

The  stable  provides  room  for  28  head 
of  cattle   and   5    horses.     The    herd   is 
made  up  of  high-producing  grades,  with 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  blood   predomi- 
nating.   The  milk  is  separated  on   the 
farm  and  the  cream  made   Into  butter 
■which  is  sold  to  private  customers.     Ihe 
skim  milk  is  fed  to  pigs  and  the  calves 
that  are  kept  to  go  into  the  farm  herd. 
The  hollow  tile  silo  showin  in  the  illus- 
tration  was   built    two   years    ago   and 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  another 
of  the  same  type  and  size  was  put  up 
along  side  of  it  this  fall.     The   combi- 
nation of  crop  rotation  with  liberal  ap- 
plications of  manure  and  lime  has  re- 
stored the   productive    fertility    of    the 
Wm.    The  cows  provide  a  market  for 
the  groat  bulk  of  the  corn  amd  hay  pro- 
duced and  yield  a  steady  income  to  the 
farm. 

The  Bensloya  are  more  tiiftii  mrre 
fVLTxn  producers;  they  are  prime  movers 
'«  the  c-ommFunity  life  of  their  neigh- 
borhood  as   well.     One    of   the    sons    is 


homo  and  farm  buildings.  By  their  in 
flueuce  in  community  affairs  they  have 
helped  make  a  better  community  to 
live  in  and  to  farm  in.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  there  is  profit  and 
pleasure  in  farming  the  land  as  well  as 
in  farming  the  summer  boarders. — A. 


NEW  YORK   BREEDEES' 
ASSOCIATION 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Breeders'  Association  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  9  and  10,  1917,  at  Syracuse.  An 
elaborate  and  interesting  program  is 
beinig  arranged  by  the  president  and 
secretary  and  extra  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  at- 
tended meetings  of  breeders  ever  held. 
Albert  E.  Brown,  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  the  secretary. — R. 


Meridaie  jcrseys 

Bull  Calf  I 

Ready  for  service — a  graiulson  of 
Interested  Prince  58244  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  oi 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  He  rep- 
resents blood  lines  followed  at 
Meridaie  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write   for   pedigree. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnat  St.,     Phila.  Pa 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


tl23  000  has  been  eipendcd  in  the  past  eight 
yean,  by  the  Holstein  Frleslan  ABSoclflllon  of 
America,  In  advertising  the  nieriu  of  the  great 
•Blackand  White"  breed.  To  the  farmer  who  owna 
Holateln  cattle,  thto  far  reaching  publicity  work  la 
a  positive  benent.  The  continually  Increasing  In- 
terest In  Holateln  cattle  throughout  America  makea 
for  ao  advance  Id  valuee.and  the  breeder  of  Holrtein 
cattle,  wherever  he  may  be,  reap*  better  pronu  on 
the  rising  market  prloeg  of  bis  stock. 

8m4  for  Fr»«  /UMiraisS  D*»ertvUM  BooUtU 


The  B«toleiii-rrl«»Uii  kafdaUtn  •!  AsMrlca 
f .  L.  Hou«h»on.  8«o'y.  Ira  318.  iritllebor*.  »t 


BEST   PAPER   EVER   TAKEN 


SENT  FREE!  Sell  ?aS 

WJiitcr- Brighter  Than  Gas  or  Electric,  at  >4    the  Cost 


WK  SEND  PREPAID,  NO  MONEY  DOWN,  Ip  NIGHTS'  FREE 


"I  h-ave  taken  your  paper  for  almost 
a  year  and  I  want  to  let  you  know  that 
I  tliink  it  is  the  best  paper  I  have  ever 
taken.  I  look  for  it  on  Saturdays  as  I 
do  for  my  meals  three  times  a  day.  I 
am  sending  you  four  new  subscriptions 
for  one  year,  at  50  cents  each.  Please 
send  me  promiujin  502,  Class  B.,  Boys' 
Watch,  size  16.  It  will  be  for  a  Christ- 
mas j)rcsont  for  my  boy  who  also  looks 
for  the  paper  "for  he  likes  to  hear  m<" 
read  it  to  him  and  looks  for  Lhe  good 
pictures  in  it."— Henry  Carlberg,  Bei- 
wick,  Pa. 


•  I  "«  "aovkilNIMKNT  report  shows  mantle  oil  light  more  than  8  tune*  aaeffi- 

,    V'  ••    il!>=™  uITn     ThaTJavlite  is  whiter  and  brighter  than  g—or  electric, 

ttH  ?he°ct^^ W  foMSJi?/  Wrw  mSnt^    In  oil  saved.   "RS  smoke,  no 


■iTui/winterVnd  brighter  than  fMOr  electric, 

mm  Tor  •«•..  In  a  few  months  In  oil  saved.    No  «»«*?.  "O 

j"  .'  "«A/»n..     TTmm  common  wick  and  is  lighted  same  as  Ordinary  lamp.    Bimp  e 

DAYIJTE  COMPANY.    207  Payllte  BIdg..  CHICAGO. IIX1WOI8 


Low  Farm  Wage. — Estimates  on  the 
value  of  average  dairy  cow's  products 
in  Now  York  State,  made  by  the  col 
logo  of  agriculture,  give  a  yearly  total 
of  $66.09.  Costs  of  maintaining  her 
average  $61.85,  not  including  cost  of 
labor.  The  dilTiTence,  amounting  to 
only  $4.25  per  cow,  would  give  to  tho 
man  who  cared  for  20  cows  per  year  a 
wage  of  $S5  which  is  leas  (liiin  the 
lowest  wage  paid    to  farm  labor. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliill>llillllllllllillllllllll»illlll»ll"l>'^ 
^  ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  SMOKE    E 


B^S^ 


n»r    AS<«  f'OUR  DEALER       TNE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  100  YEARS    = 
§Sllll''*''''l''l'l'll»ll""""""ll"l"""l"""""""""""'"""""""^ 


AV M      PI    A  T IC  Y  Ship  your  Raw  Furs  to  a  house  that  values  it«  repu" 
«  w  *«h  ft.  Nf^vorJ^ie*    tatfon.  Top  Market  Price.  Pa^d.  Honest  Assortment 

Raf C^lumbtoand  >Or«enwlohRftnV«.   Send   postal  for  pnce  lift.      We  pay  exprwiff  cnarj^ep 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


YORR  CMRMICAL  WORK*.  Yw<u  »^ 


'  1 


■■'J 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  2flO  Copies  to  One  Person.  $2.00. 
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RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 
30cenu  per  agate-line  measurement,  or  J4.20  Perlnch.  (14  lines  per 
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tlon  furnished  upon  request. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  Pennsyl- 
PENNSYIiVANIA  vania  State  Grange  will  be  held 
STATE  GBANQE     in  Philadelphia  next  wt^k.     We 

wish  to  extend  our  greetings  to 
the  delegates  and  visitors  and  bespealf  for  them  an 
interesting  and  profitable  visit  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  Pennsylvania  Farmer  takes  pleasure  in 
advancing  the  interests  oi;  the  order  and  in  popular- 
ising its  principles.  We  shall  bo  pleased  not  only  to 
welcome  visitors  to  our  oflfice  but  will  be  gla.l  to 
serve  them  in  any  way  possible.  Our  telephone  num- 
ber is  Lombard  3881  and  strangers  are  at  liberty  to 
call  us  for  information.  We  expect  to  have  a  booth 
at  the  place  of  meeting  where  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  call  for  information  regarding  places  of 
interest,  the  city  or  any  local  matters  in  'vhich  you 
are  in  doubt.  It  is  possible  that  this  meeting  will 
offer  the  chance  to  many  for  their  first  visit  to 
Philadelphia  and  we  hope  that  time  and  opportunity 
will  be  given  the  delegates  to  see  at  least  some  of  the 
historic  places  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

A  lotfpr  frrvni  n  MichigrM  reader 
PROHIBITION  contains  this  significant  remark: 
BY-PRODUCT  "My  Michigan  and  Our  Michi- 
gan is  thru  with  Booze.  On  May 
1,  1918,  we  will  begin  a  political  life  not  run  and 
dictated  by  the  fast  declining  King  Barleycorn  and 
his  cohorts.  There  are  many  things  we  would  like 
to  see  changed,  and  there  will  probably  be  room  for 
improvement  at  all  times,  but  the  greatest  step  has 
been  taken  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  in  mak- 
ing our  state  dry."  This  man  appreciates  what  is 
80  often  forgotten  in  a  aquor  dispute;  that  .s,  that  ^ 
the  elimimation  of  saloons  from  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  is  but  a  littlg  more  important  than  the 
elimination  of  the  liquor  influence  from  our  political 
life.  The  liquor  interesto  will  continue  to  fight  in 
Michigan  as  in  all  other  dvy  states  for  a  ^'>w  years, 
but  they  are  weaker  after  this  first  defeat,  ard  their 
final  elimination  from  political  influence  is  merely  a 
matter  of  time. 

The  food  boycott  is  but  an  extreme 
PERMANENT  application  of  a  principle  always  in 
BOYCOTT  effect.      An    extreme    prcn    a^,^:ly3 

curtails  consumption.  When  it 
reaches  the  breaking  point,  curtailment  is  general 
or  absolute,  and  we  have  a  boycotted  commodity.  The 
boycott  is  given  wide  publicity  and  leaves  its  in- 
fluenco  on  thn  market  for  several  weeks.  But  the 
same  factors  that  lead  to  the  boycott  are  more  or 
leas  operative  thruout  the  entire  year.  In  the  poach 
season  last  fall,  retailers  were  charging  fl.SS  per 
basket  for  fruit  that  brought  the  farmers  but  35 
cents.  The  result  was  a  partial  boycott.  City  con- 
sumers concluded  th«t  peaches  were  too  high  to 
can,  and  they  did  not  buy.  Tomatoes  that  brought 
the  farmers  65  to  80  cencs  a  basket  (an  exceptional 
j^Tice  confined  to  the  past  season)  were  rotailed  at 
rates  as  high  as  $2  per  basket,  and  few  were  pur- 
chased for  canning.  Even  last  year  when  potatoes 
were  selling  at  the  farm  at  50  cents  and  below,  they 
were  retailed  in  small  quantities  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
]^T  bushel.  The  result  again  was  curtailed  consump- 
tion and  a  worse  glut  of  t.n  already  glutted  market. 
The  producers  nnd  consumers  alike  suffer,  and  all  for 
the  lack  of  a  regulated  market  that  will  leave  un- 
hampered the  law  of  supply  and   demand.  Lven  in 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

autocratic  Germany  the  economic  inefficiency  of  an 
unrogukted  market  was  recognized  and  remedied. 
But  in  free  and  independent  America  surh  a  sug- 
gestion is  too  "sooialistic"  to  bo  given  seiious  con- 
sideration. 

Altho  nearly  every  crop  on  the  gen- 
PERMANENT  cral  farm  has  been  tendin;?  towards 
PASTURES  in<;reased  yields  and  quality  during 

the  past  generation,  the  "perman- 
ent" pasture  on  the  average  farm  has  decreased  in 
tioth  yield  and  quality.  Except  where  highly  spe- 
cialized farming  is  conducted,  the  pasture  lot  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  f.arm,  but 
in  too  many  cases  it  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  Few 
farmers  seem  to  give  this  part  of  their  farms  the 
same  intelligent  care  and  thought  as  the  cultivated 
fields  receive,  altho  there  are  none  that  would  ga-e 
more  return  for  the  care  and  expense  than  the  pas- 
ture fields.  There  is  a  considerable  area  ou  the 
majority  of  farms  which  is  not  well  adapted  to  cul- 
tivated crops  and  which  it  would  not  be  economical 
to  put  into  condition,  yet  would  produce  considerable 
pasture  if  properly  managed.  We  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  at  this  time  so  that  farmers  may 
study  the  question  during  the  winter  and  plan  to  ap- 
ply such  remedies  as  fit  their  needs  next  apiiug.  We 
expect  to  publish  a  few  arlicles  during  the  winter 
dealing  with  this  important  subject. 

An  unorganized  but  most  effective  boy- 
FOOD  cott  of  the  Thanksgiving  poultry  mar- 

BOYCOTTS     ket    was    enforced    in    practically    all 

eastern  cities  last  week.  Turkeys  were 
held  at  from  40  to  50  cents  per  pound  early  in  the 
week.  The  city  consumers,  without  agitation  and 
without  any  form  of  organization,  apparently  de- 
cided to  do  without  turkey.  There  were  no  purchas- 
ers at  the  high  prices  and  dealers  were  left  with  a 
large  supply  on  hand.  Late  on  Wednesday  the  re- 
tailers were  glad  to  take  as  low  as  22  cents  a  pound 
and  many  dealers  went  onto  the  streets  peddling 
their  stock  at  that  price.  For  once  the  dealers  were 
"stung".  There  will  be  little  tendency  among 
farmers  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  yet  in  the 
long  run  the  farmers  will  have  to  bear  the  burden. 
The  dealers  will  not  soon  forget  the  experience  of 
the  past  week,  and  fearing  a  repetition  will  buy  ac- 
cordingly in  the  future.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
the  farm  price  of  turkeys  for  the  Christmas  trade 
will  be  much  lower  than  that  prevailing  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade.  The  boycott  is  an  ugly  weapon 
wherever  applied,  but  it  is  particularly  so  when  af- 
fecting the  food  market.  It  gives  more  uncertainty 
to  an  already  uncertain  market.  There  is  little  oc- 
casion to  censor  the  consumers.  They  are  privileged 
to  buy  what  they  please  and  refuse  to  buy  what 
they  please.  When  prices  become  too  high  on  a 
single  commodity  they  mny  reasonably  be  expected 
to  curtail  the  use  of  that  commodity.  They  may  be 
inconsistent  in  objecting  to  the  high  price  of  butter 
and  eggs  while  readily  meeting  the  much  higher 
prices  of  amusements  and  luxuries;  but  inconsistency 
is  an  acknowledged  .privilege  and  must  be  "xpected. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  they  object  to  food 
prices  first  because  they  have  no  confidence  m  the 
existing  system  of  food  distribution  and  marketing. 

There   is  a  world  of  speculation   as   to 
AFTER  what  may  or  may  not  occur  *•  after  rhc 

THE  WAR     war."     Opinions  differ  as  to  lue  condi- 
tion   of   trad"   and    industry    fliat    this 
country   must  meet  immediately   after   peace   is   de- 
clared  and    there    is    an    i-nd    to    the    lucrative    war 
orders  that  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  present 
wave  of  prosperity.    But  or  no  less  importance  is  the 
condition  that  must  be  met  in  the  long  years  of  re- 
construction   that    must    follow    in    the    warring    na- 
tions.    The   cessation   of   export   demands  for    those 
products  which  go  to  feed,  support  and  equip  armies 
in  the  field  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion that  will  determine  the-  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  nations.     The  best  bm^us  of   the 
country  are  devoted   to   the   shaping   of  policies   in 
manufacture,  trade  and  commerce  to  meei  the  new 
conilitions.     But    what    alout    agriculture?     The   so- 
called  big  interests  are  de\  doping  new  foreign  trade. 
They  are  wisely  intrenching  themselves  in  the  mar- 
kets of  South  America  and  the  East,  and  preparing 
to  hold  those  markets  against  the  competition  that 
is  certain  to  come.     It  is  well  for  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  that  these  steps  are  being  taken.     The 
prosperity   of  the  farm  will   depend  upon   the  pros- 
perity of  these  industries  when  the  pressure  of  Euro- 
pp'an   competition    is   resumed.     That   competition    is 
almost  certain  to  present  new  factors  that  will  pro- 
vide the  real  test  of  American  agriculture  a.<?  well  as 
American    induttry.     It   will   be    a   battle   for   the 


Deceiiuber   l»,    i,  , 

markets  of  the  world  in  which  efliciency  of  produe. 
tion  will  win.  National  Mipreniacy  in  such  a  cj^. 
tost  CMU  not  be  attained  by  the  promotion  or  pro- 
teetion  of  a  few  favored  interests.  It  will  call  for 
ji,  well-rounded  development  of  the  country's  re- 
sources as  a  whole,  in  which  each  industry  must  con- 
tribute  its  share  to  the  etiiciency  of  the  eoointry  as  a 
unit.  The  European  countries  will  be  prepared  for 
just  such  competition  when  the  war  is  over.  The 
demands  of  the  war  have  resulted  in  a  strong  cen- 
tralization of  economic  resources.  The  armies  of 
producers  that  have  stayed  at  home  to  support  the 
armies  of  fighters  in  the  field  have  been  subjected  to 
standards  of  discipline  that  were  hitherto  unknown. 
The  old  German  idea  of  economic  efficiency  has  been 
developed  to  new  standards  and  every  citizen  ha« 
been  pressed  to  do  his  or  her  duty  in  the  service  of 
the  country.  There  is  little  probability  that  thij 
close  organization  or  centralization  will  be  aban 
doned  when  the  war  is  over.  It  will  be  directed 
rather  toward  the  industrial  warfare  upon  which  th« 
countries  must  depend  for  their  up-buUdiug.  j; 
will  be  directed  toward  the  industrial  camjietitin 
with  this  and  other  countries.  Preparedness  in  thu 
country  means  preparation  for  such  competition  quite 
as  much  as  it  does  preparation  with  military  equip. 
ment.  And  agriculture  must  be  made  a  strong  link 
in  the  economic  plan. 

A  questio.i  of  constant  agitation  in  this 
STATES'     country  ever  since   the   Constitotion  wm 
RIQHTS       first  submitted  for  adoption  has  been  the 
extent  to  whi'h   the  governments  of  the 
several  states  were  independent  in  making  laws.    At 
the  beginning  ■>  ne  party   was  in  favor  of  having  i 
strong  Federal  government;  the  other  party  favored 
strong  state  governments  having  independent  action, 
the    whole  bound  together   rather    loosely,    each  ri'- 
serving  the  right  to  act   or  refuse  to  act   with  the 
others  as  they  saw  fit.     Ihis  difl"erence  of  opinion 
!ia3  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  since  the  birth 
of  the   nation,  and  forms  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
business  of  the   supreme   court  in  deciding  whether 
Congress  has  exceeded  its  authority  in  passing  a  given 
law.     At   the   time  of   the   adoption    of   the   Consti- 
tution each  eolon^,  or  state,  was  more  or  less  of  an 
independent  creation  and,  being  settled  for  different 
reasons  and  by  people  difTening  in  nationality,  relig- 
ion and  other  interests,  were  inclined  to  be  suspicions 
and  jealous  of  each  other,  and  hesitated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  any  considerable  nuthority   to  a  com- 
mon government.     As  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution,  however,   they   agftn-.l    that   tiy   u:::l:2;; 
they  could  better  "provide  a  common   defence,  \>ro 
mote  the    general    welfare  «iid    secure   the   blessings 
of  liberty."     At  that  time  thoie   wer«'   few  common 
interests    outside    of    defence,    since    there    was  no 
manufacturing,   or   no  systems  of  rapid  communica- 
tion or  transportation.     The  well-being  of  one  stale 
was  not  tied  up  with  the  fortunes  of  any  other  state. 
The  development  and  progress  of  the  country  during 
the  past   130   years  has  tended   to   increase   the  ne 
cessity    for    unity    of  thought    and   action.      Wu  are 
learning  that  each   state  Is   more  or  less   dependent 
upon    every    other    state    for    highest    success.     The 
states  are  physically  bound  together  by  a  network 
of  steel  rails  and  copper  wires,  and  are  industrially 
united    by   the    interstate    exchange    of    necessities. 
Business   necessities  and   court   decisions  are  graiiu 
ally  obliterating  the  one-time  prominent  state  boun- 
daries and   this  will  continue  as  we  continue  to  iii- 
crease  the  function  of  th-^  Federal  government  an«l 
give   it  a  wider   field    in  law-making.     Whether  we 
agree  with  this  tendency  or  not,  the  trend  \i  in  that 
direction.  Co-operation  and  centralization  of  authori- 
ty are  largely  responsible  for  the  development  and 
success    of   modern    business.      These    principles   are 
being  urged  upon  and  adopted  by  groups  of  individu- 
als and  by  different  communities.     Is  it  not  natural 
that   the    same   principles   should    extend    to   govern 
nientf     One  has  but  to  review  the  acts  of  Congress 
during  the  past  years  to  see  that  this  is   true.     We 
can  readily  see  how  the  words  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  "the  general   welfare"  have   been  f^- 
panded  in  their  applicatioii  to  include  the  many  and 
various  laws  on  interstate  commerce  and  the  activi- 
ties that  contribute   to  it;    under   this  head   the  de- 
mands are  increasing  in  number  and  popularity  and 
now   include   the    questions    of    child-labor,    hour."!  of 
labor,  prohibition,  suffrage,  agricultural  dev.-'lopme"' 
and   many  factors  contributing  to  it — aJl  these  and 
many  other  questions  that  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered  for   a  moment  as  proper   functions   for  the 
Federal  government  a  few  years  ago.     HovV  far  snal 
this  tendency  gof  No  one  can  now  say,  but  it  seems 
a  natural  conclusion  that  it  will  increase  a^  we  he- 
come  less  sectional  and  realize  more  fully  our  unity 
of  interestt. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Few    re- 


ttoipital   Api.ropriatioiis. 

TL  recent  months  have  created  as 
t*  h  Htir  here  as  that  issued  l)y  the 
'"  tp  B-.reau  of  Medical  Education  and 
rtt"''^       _    .......    fhn    manner    in    which 


ire    i'P'-'» 


the    manner    in 

of   the   state    were   not 

Like 


orchard,  dair/  inspection,  soil  conserva- 
tion and  similar  pi. ijocts.  llnfortunatc- 
Iv  it  has  not  made  much  effort  to  win 
iMj'pular  8Ui>pi.rt  for  new  thinga  and  in- 
formation as  to  its  hopes  and  wishes  m 
*he  way  of  aj'proiprdations  is  .lot  avail- 
able. The  burl  get  which  the  CommihSioa 
cf  Agriculture  is  charged  to  prepare 
will  doubtless  be  awaited  with  ii.ucu  in- 
terest. .... 

Travelling    Expenses.— The    auditing 
branch    of    the    state    government    has 
been  taking  'jteps  to  reduce  tlic  cost  of 
travelling  exp'  uses  of  various  state  of- 
ficials and  agents  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  coming  year   will  see  inauguration 
""^nrnroriataon J  by  mo  nuieuu.     x,,^...,,     ^^  g^^e  new  rules.     Bills  rendered  by 
2^Sa   been    so    reported.      The    auditor     j^partments    have    been    returxied    for 
Aral  has  asked  the  attorney  general    ^^^.^  ^.p^cj^c  information  and  tncre  is 
K*"ther  he   should    pay   appropi.atious    ^    pog^ibility    that    next    year   the   con- 
*  "   hv  the  last  legislature  when  the    j,idoration    which    has   been    shown    for 

hiLih  officials  in  years  gone  by  will  give 


""2lvin?wi'!h  state  reciuirements  Like 
•To  ditucal  things  the  hospitals  de- 
Tndiik'  on  slate  appropriatio...s  have 
''*  In  as  thev  willed.  The  last  legisla- 
te provided  that  hospit^ils  not  fur 
'    n/to  be   a   far  greater   supervisory 


going 


d  for  state 


•^T  should  not  be  approved  lor  siaie 
"i^L'Son.  by  the  Bureau.     Twenty 


l-oor.  lie  found  that  everywhce  thru- 
out the  country  there  hud  sprung  up 
very  recently  factories  for  manufac- 
turing milk  products,  condensed  milk, 
powdered  milk,  etc,  and  shipping  these 
^o  the  armies  of  the  allies.  Many  farm- 
trs  of  Bt.  Lawrence  County  have  decid- 
ed to  let  thoii  dairies  go  dry  and  stop 
selling  milk  to  dwilers  l>ecause  tne  price 
of  feed  stuffa  is  so  exhorbitant.  The 
milk  questioi'  continues  to  hold  public 
attention 
by  the  far 

their  own  i 

contest  than  that  of  October  is  predict 
ed   in    the    st'uggle    for    control   of   the 
distribution    of    milk.     In    some    places 


7-431 

and  the  jury  decided  that  its  use  should 
not  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Turkeys  Under  Ban.— A  turkey  boy- 
,  f>tt  was  carried  out  in  some  places  for 
Thanksgiving.  Turkeys  sold  as  higii  as 
■10  and  42  cents  per  lb.  More  geese  and 
ducks  than  usual  were  disposed  of  in  the 
city  markets.     Geese   brought  30  cents 

per  pound.  . 

Denouncement  by  Investigating  Com- 
mittee.      In     the     late     report     of     the 


there    seems    to    be 

levying    tribute    between    the    prtKlucer 

and  the  consumer  than  are  actually  en- 


llAe  by  the  last  legi  . 

C«iu  has  refused  to  approve  the  in 
Sutions  because  of  dehciencios  in  cer 

Sn  respects.    In  other  words,  the  hght 

Het  state  control  where  the  s.ate  a^ 

Ipriatcs    money    has    begun.      In    the 

entthat  the  legislature  does  not  up- 

3  the  Bureau  there  will  be  no  start 

ide  in  cutt.ng  down  the  milLons  vot- 

Pd  to    hosipi^als    without 
pervision   and  the    number 


more    state 
receiving 


way  to  a  more  strictly  business  policy. 
The  business  which  take  officials  to 
Philadelphia  so  much  in  times  of  politi- 
cal stirring  may  be  inquired  into.     The 


But  so  far  no  bolts  have  been  made  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  farmers  will  see 
the  necessity  of  continued  coviiicrtcd 
action. 

Food  Boycotts    the   Absorbing   Topic. 
—Each  mayor  of  the  state  is  asked  by 


t:^LS^y'^r'^^^^^    Ma7o7Burn,  o|  Tr„y,  Presiden.  „.  the 
ejiense  accounts  lately  and  charges  for    Associated  Conference 
„„-4..„i-fnrnl  tonrs  are  said  to  have  un- 


his  products,  and  neither  has  the  con- 
sumer in  what  ho  shall  pay,  and  be- 
tween thes*',  ever  widening  millions  are 
rolling  into  the  bank  accounts  of  the 
middlemen.  The  report  states  that  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  do  not 
break  even,  one-third  is  making  a  small 


of  Mayors  of  the    profit,  and  the  other  third  is  making  a 
lo  of  his  city   to    profit  of  15  cents  an  hour  for  man  labor 


bounty  of   the   commonwealth   will    risburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  4 


sa 
the 

'"?hr  State  Revenues.-Thc  revenues 
■nroke  the  record  for  size  after  ah  the 
ik  about  the  state  being  "hard  up" 
airt  summer,  and  the  schoo  s  have  been 
S  their  appropriation  in  full  two 
Uths  ahead  of  last  year.  A3  pr-dict- 
!d  the  state  treasury  is  bulging  with 
'ney  and  the  system  of  collections  has 
»«iin  given  demonstration  that  there 
.hould  be  a  readjustment  so  that  there 
will  be  a  flow  of  money  thruout  Llie  year 
iMtead  of  $9,000,000  in  one  month  and 
Sween  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  in 
,ome  others.  The  auditor  general  says 
the  state  does  not  need  new  rev- 


a?m7ultu„.  tours  are  Wdta,_have^u».    '^-^^^i.f ^^^'^^.r/J^^^g  f'o  we'Lu,    W„h    nothing    for    the    farn.    women  •, 


dergone  some  inquiry. — Jlamiltor 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Qtorago  Foodstuffs  Decline.  —  There 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  amount 
of  foodstuffs  in  the  warehouses  in  this 
state  aince  July  31.  Formerly  th^  law 
required  quarterly  reports  but  now  cold- 
storage  concerns  have  to  report  early 
in  each  month  the  amounts  on  hand  on 
the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
Cheese  and  fresh  fish  are  the  only  foods 


except  in  case  of  children,  sick  or  aged 
people  who  specially  need  them.  It  is 
announced  that  other  commodities  in 
turn  will  receive  similar  attention  in  the 
effort  to  break  the  power  of  speculators. 


work. 

Cornell  Alumni  Urged  to  IieJp.  — 
Alaimni  in  the  Metropolitan  districts 
are  urged  to  raise  $100,000  a  year  to 
help    erect    new    buildings    and    endow 


Motion  picture  co^icerns  will  use  their  professorships.  btate  appropriations 
films  to  keep  the  people  posted  as  Lo  have  been  g.-eatly  reduced  and  this  is 
what  to  do.     The  Housewives'  League    proposed  as  one  method  of  relief  from 


has  asked  for  this  and  other  m'..asure3 
to  break  the  present  high  prices  pie- 
valling.  Governor  Whitman  announces 
that  a  plan  to  ameliorate  the  situation 
is  under  way  by  means  of  state  control, 
but    that    the    plan    will    require    some 


the  stricture i  imposed  on  college  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments, — ^I*"". 


FABM  MEETINa  OAIiENDAB 


of  which  there  was  more  m  storage  on  ^^^^^  ^^  ggj.  j^^to  operation.  State  Coin- 
October  31  than  there  was  on  July  6l.  ,niggij>ner  of  Agriculture,  J.  J.  Dillon,  in 
On  July  31  there  were  in  storage  houses    ,^^  address  before  the  Onondaga  County 

,^y    ,,ooc'^    Chamber   of   Commerce   did    not    laince 
matters  on  the  subject.    "  Federal,  state 


tbat  the  ST/aie  uol-s  u"--  ^^y .--        -To^fi^qo  dozen  of  eggs.     By  Uciooei 

enues  only   "proper   care   ^-   P^^^^^^    'ifhe  n^mbe"  ^ad  drl^pped  to  11,885, 
for  expendilures."      The_govornor^^is    l^l^j^^^^Jj^g^^,,,^  compares  with  19,445,- 


On 


^ther  obje;^^rihe^'r;;Vivai:of  canals    October    1,    1915    there    were    9,128J54 


j^am 


governor 

butter  m  storage,     Ou  Sep 

was 
Octo 

enough  for-all  this   and   the   hospitals - »*^^ 

which  ought  tc  be  supported  at  home. 
T o„  „n    Alf.a.ifa. — The   rcDorts  to 


and  city  authorities,"  he  declar»^d,  "are 
afraid  to  tackle  the  food  prooiem  witn 
the  same  decisive  methods  they  use  in 
other  propositions.  The  State  of  New 
York  and  thf   Federal  Government   are 


N«w    Jersey    State    Horticultural    Society, 
Burlington,    N.    J.,    December    12-14. 

Pennsylr&nu    St^te    Qranee,    Philadelphia, 
Pa.,    December   12-15. 

Madison    Square   Poultry   Show,   New  York 
Oity,    December    29-    January    3. 

New    York    State    Fruit    Growers'    Aasocia- 
tion,   Rocheater,   N.   Y.,   January   3-5. 

Peninsula     Horticultttral     Society,     Dover, 
Del.,    Janoary    8-10. 

Pennsylvania  State  Farmea-s'    Alliance   and 
Industrial  Union,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Jan.  9-10. 

New     York     State    Breeders'     Association, 
Syracuse.  N,  Y.,  Jan.  9-10. 

New   York    State    Agricultural    Society,    Al- 


Milk  and  milk   products  in  storage  on    ^^^  ^^^  manipulation  and  gambling  go 


spending    millions    of    dollars    annually     bany,    N.   Y..   January   18 

in    study,   investigation    and   regulation.         Pennsylvania  Vecetable   Growers;^ _ Assoc i a 


Increase  m  Allalfa,— The  rcpo 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  a 
ptodTjetion  of  138,600  tons  of  alfalfa  in 
the«Ute  this  year.  This  is  said  to  bo 
;he  banner  ciop  and  the  hay  i6  grown 
in  all  but  half  a  dozen  counties  of  the 
staie.  inre"  crupa  la  i.ii<-  ^v.^v..—  -  - 
age.  A  few  instances  of  four  were  iicard 
nf 


July    31    amounted    to  "399,915    pounds 
The  drain  up  to  October  31  reduced  the 
amount  to  105,620. 

Experimenting  with  Seeds.— Because 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  good 
seed  potatoes  from  the  potato-producing 
.options  of  New  York  State  and  Maine 
and  the  uncertain  results  attending  tne 


merrily  on  and  the  people  have  the 
choice  of  pacing  the  whole  thing  or  go 
hungry.  Little  is  done  to  distribute 
food  directly  and  cheaply.  When  city 
or  state  wanted  cheap  insurance,  trans 
portation  facilities  water  supply  or 
.•nnals.  thoy  did  not  depend  upon  in- 
vestigation.'   They  spent  money  for  sub- 


tion,   Harrisburg,    Pa.,  January   23-25. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Aasocia- 
tion,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,   January   23-25. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,    Pa.,    January    23-2-5. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.    N.    J..    January   24-25. 

Western  New  York  Horticullural  t.ocioty, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Janu.-»ry  24-26. 


plantdng   of    ordinary    home-grown    po-    ^^y^^  water  systems,  canal  ditches,  or 
tatoes,  W.  B.  Duryee,  farm  demonstra-    i^gurance   organizations.   With    the   ex- 


INDBX    FOB    THIS    W££K 


i,a,.-»/—  .  4UO-A-..V-V.    w. Agriculture 

'n.7o;»^,r,»nf  ni-   Airriculture  show-aVan    torfrom  Monmouth   County,   has  been    c^l^n^of  water,  none  of  these  was  as    Accidental  Experiment   437 

Department  ot   Agncunure  b^J"^  ^_i.^^_^ ,^. ^^^^,  „^^i,  Raed  ootatoes  grown    :J1„,»„„*  *„   +v.I   T^««r,l«    ..a   fr^nrl.    The    Olovei— PJowing  J)own    .._._._ 426 


'Silos  in  the  North.— A  bulletin  of  the 
increase  in  the  nfmb'er^o?  S^in^h;    ?"«l^i«g  ^«^^^'«^^i^r^P?^*T„'/'^^-    imVorrant  to  thf  people   as  food.   The    g'f-fne,  Engino^Troubles  IM  443_ 


indicates  that   the   big   increases  from  plantings  made  an  the  late  sum^  speculators  and  manipulators  are  numer-    g 

Ir!  .Parlv  all  irnorthern  counties  or  mer.     Last  si.ring  seed  potatoes  of  the  powerful,     well     entrenched     and    «■ 

Tn   he  northw  sirn  sfction,  some  coun-  American  Giant  and  Cobbler   varieties  ^^^/^^  g  u.    They  combat  every  at- 

L  .hnwin^^v^r  4nerc^^^^^^^^       barns  thus  grown  were  planted  beside  plant-  ^  ^^  ^  iifterfere  with  their  privileges, 

rji^innid^    The  totaJ  nSer  f  or  the  ings  of  North,  m-grown  seed,  on  l.H  wide-  /    ^^^    ,,^,j„    ^o    maintain    their 

LTs^^v^nls  23^So  ^h  3,500  add-  ^ly^cattered  farms.    Mr.  Duryee  reports  l^  ^f  extortion  than  the  rest  of  the 

?  hil  vfar     The  bulletir^^^^^  people   have   been   willing   to  light    for 

fJctha^Jilne  are  540  farm  tract  vigorous   growth   of^viues,  waich  were  P^^  ^^  ^  reasonable  price   of  produc- 

Sed  in  th':   state,  whioh   has  caused  entirely  free  from  "curl",  whUe   fre-  ^.^^  ^^^  distribution.    If  a  single  indi- 

?he  comment 'here  that  their  u.e  is  not  quently  vine,  from  northern-grown  seed  ^..^^  attempts  to  interfere  with  their 

irS  fs  Sdly  as  expected.    One  iere  badly  infected.     Upon  digging  it  f^^^^^ise  to  rob  the  consuming  public 

-ncreasing  as  .apaaiy  a«^j_^i^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  that  the  late-crop  seed  was  ^j^        eombinb    to    defeat    him    at    the 

.                       ,               ^-       ii.„4.  i?..ll„    »^.,o1    I--V     anA    in    some    CaSOS    super-      ."l     _n__*.:«„           A-nA     fKn     nrnAnnnr,! 

fold   about    halt 


Joiribmit^^'hlir't^he"  luimbeV  so    that     fully  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  super-    ^-—    ^^ption.     And  the  producers  and 

'h^r  emDlovment  in  farm  work  is  more     iot  to,  northern-grown  .seed.  The  potato-    ^.^nsumers  play  iato  their  hands  by  vot-    Advertising  F.rr 

-neir  employment  •"  -tarui    ,  f„-mer  were  more  uniform    .    „  ..  ^.     J7„,\i«.  „„,*„  ticket."  National  Grange  Meeting   435 
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or  1  S8  confined  to  the  southern  and  cen-    es  from  the  ^ o''"",  ^f «.  "^''^^  ""^'g^";    ing  their  regular  party  ticket 

CM  wuu     ^i  .^   ^.^^  ^^^   ^^j.^   fj.gg   frQjj^  blemishes        Commissioner  Dillon's  solution  of  the 


tral  portions. 

Quarantine   Law  Upheld.- In   a  ease 
■n  the  Dauphip  County  court  it  has  been 
decided  that  ixilk  comes  under  tne  list 
of  articles  wliich  may  not  be  removed 
from  a  farm   under  live   stock  quaran- 
tine.   The  question  ihas  been  much  dis- 
cussed and  the  decisiion  is  not  likely  to 
be  appealed.     It  tends    to    sticngthen 
the  quaranti.ic  and  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  having  the   new  dairy   in- 
spection  law   carefully  drawn   when   it 
rea«hps   the    Kgislature,  •  The    proposi- 
tion to  give  all  sides  a  hearing  on  this 
measure  seemE  to  be  well   received   on 
Capitol  Hill.    It  is  recognized  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  far   greater   supervisory 
project  than  many  realize. 

Favor  Bureau  of  Markets. — Agents  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
reporbing  considerable  sentiment  in  fav- 
or of  the  systematic  organdzaLion  of 
farmers  for  co-operative  sellii.g  and  for 
buying  as  well  aniT  that  ther;  is  rising 
a  demand  for  more  informati:»n  on  sup- 
f>lies  and  prices.  In  some  places  it  is 
Hated  this  has  taken  the  form  of  sug- 
gestions for  a  bureau  of  markets  to 
l^eeip  up  organizations  in  communities, 
to  furnish  price  lists  and  other  infor- 
mation and'hlso  to  act  as  a  medium  for 
geitting  buyers,  railroads  and  other 
agencies  inturested  m  agricuUuial  busi- 
noM  into  touch  with  farmers.  The  only 
objection  will   probably   be    to   the    ex- 


'.(\a  of  cultivation  were  prac 
from  trees  of  all  ages,  from  those  yield- 
ing their  first  crops  and  those  which  are 
still  bearing  fruit  after  more  than  a 
century   of   usefulness.— L, 

NEW  YORK  LETTER 

Exports  Reduce  Supply  of  Milk.— The 
supply  of  milk  in  New  York  is  inade- 
quate, Loton  Horton,  j. resident  of  the 
Hheftield  Farms  Co,,  and  probably  best 
known  milk  dealer  in  New  York,  says 
that  his  company  is  able  to  secure  only 
about  90  percent  of  what  its  customers 
ask  for.  For  the  past  week  the  short- 
ago  has  been  alarming,  and  he  had 
made  a  thori»  examination  of  causes 
contributing  to  it.  He  predicted  that 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  control  the 


than  those  from  the  latter,  an^i  J^^^  ay-    jjjgjgyity.  jg  Iq  big  centralized  city  mar- 
erage  increase  in  yield  for  all  the  tests    ^^^^      g^j^  supporting  and  under  state 
was   22   percent,  in   one   case   the   gain    gon^p^i.   buying   direct    from   producers 
being  44  percent.    Mr.  Duryee  Will  con-    ^^^  distributing  direct  to  consumers, 
tinue  the  tests  next  year.  State  and  Egg  Business.— i  he  feasi- 

Jersey  Apples  Exhibited.— The  State    ^^-^.y  ^f  .^his  plan  was  discussed  before 
Department    cf     Agriculture     and     the    ^he  Wick's  ".nvestigating 
State    Chamber    of    Commerce    made    a 
window  exih^bit  of  New  Jersey   grown 
a/pples  in   th^   city   of  Newark    during 

the  past  week.     Apples  grown  in  nine    ^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ..^^^p 

couuities  of  the  state  were  shown  from    jj^  ^^j^  ^j^^  ^^^  business  of  New  York 
orchards  where   all  the  different  meth-    ^.^^^  amounts  to  $50,000,000  a  year.  The 

committee  has  traced  several  instances 
of  manipulation  of  eggs  to  taise  the 
price,  many  carload  lots  being  traced 
from  the  west  in  June  to  piesent  dis- 
tributors' hands,  with  very  convincing 
proof  of  reprehensible  methods. 

A  Product?  ve  Cow. — A  Sandy  Creek 
Holstein  cow  is  reported  to  be  the  best 
of  4,000  cows  under  test  in  New  York 
State  for  the  past  year.  She  gave  26,- 
100  lbs.  of  milk  and  905  lbs.  of  butter 
fat  in  the  year.  The  net  proceeds  from 
this  cow  was  $243.83. 

Decided  .\gainst  Oleo  Law.— A  jury, 
six  of  whom  were  farmers,  gave  a  de- 
cisi(Mi  in  favoi  of  the  retail  grocers  who 
were  jirosecuted  by  the  state  in  Bing- 
hamton,  Th'S  grocers  had  sold  oleo  and 
had  allowed  purchasers  to  help  them- 
selves   to    coloring    matter    to    nso    in 

The   coloriug   was 

pure,    *  " 
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wnnld  be  onlv  a  "drop  in  the  oucket'  .    I'oultry — 

FMock  III 427 
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A  hundred  and  one  well 
dressed  men  in  every 
community  demand  this 
low,  comfortable  style  in 

^     COLLARS      "^ 

Is  made  with  the  Tie  and 
Temper  saving  patented 
Tie -Protecting  Shield  and 
Graduated  Tie^pace. 

15  cents  each.  Sl«75  per  dozen. 

HALL,  HAITWELL  ft  01.  ■AUKS,  TKOT.  H.  T 


Coatractora  t*  Ike  Government 

TAPES 

FOR    TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Twtacs.  C«Tas.  Ptaflt 

Hoffmah-Corr  Tap«  Mfg  Co. 

313  Market  Street,  PtnUadelphln 


Horticulture 


OROWING    YOUNQ    PLANTS 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  '^°*"  '•  '"» 

and  driving  a  short  pointed  peg  in  each  periment  Stations  have  been  advising 
hole,  a  "spotted  board"  is  secured,  a  liberal  application  of  potash,  espe- 
which  is  merely  a  multiple  dibble.  By  cially  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
pressing  it  into  the  soil,  the  required  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  The  short- 
number  of  holes  are  made  in  one  opera-  age  of  potash  in  the  country  and  itg 
tion.  On  a  larger  scale,  both  appliances  corresponding  high  price  makes  the  foi- 
are  used  by  some  growers  in  setting  out  lowing  of  this  latter  policy  an  inipossi- 
plants  in  frames.  A  aboard  of  two  inch  bility.  As  a  consequence,  farm^^rs  have 
stuff,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  of  a  been  searching  for  a  new  system  that 
length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  frame,  will  still  allow  the  growing  of  sweet 
is  of  convenient  size. — R.  L.  Sivharring-  potatoes  at  a  proflt. 

There  is  no  dou'bt  that  sweet  potato 


HOME-MADE  LAND  ROLLER 


with  an  oak  log  14  inches  in  diameter, 


SABO 

Sure  Catch  Trap 
tor  ■kunk,  coon, opo«- 
•um,  toi,  ftroundnog, 
rkbblt,  Mc. 

THE  SABO  TRAP  la 
tiie  beat  trap  to  the  world 
ettber  for  amateur  or  profeealoruil  trappers.    Thia 

It  requlrea  no  bait  ana  U  poattlvely  sure  catcb  Qrgt 
trip  In  or  out:  noohanoe  (or  eaoapis:  It  oatcbaa  bim 
over  tbe  body;  no  danzer  to  buntera,  dog  or  cattle. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  tor  one.  If  ne  has  not 
got  them  write  ua  (or  tree  booklet  wblob  explalna 
the  SABO  HURB  CATCH  TRAP. 
Sabo  TrapMftf.  Co.,  3138  W.  3Stb,  Oe*eland.O. 


A  great  many  truckers  start  the'r 
seedling  plants  in  beds  in  the  green- 
house or  in  frames.  Thia  practice,  while 
possessing  many  good  pointe,  is  often 

surpassed  by  the  use  of  the  flat,  which  Hausen,  New  Jersey 
has  particular  advantages  when  a  green- 
house is  used.  For  example,  transplant- 
ing from  flats  may  be  carried  on  regard- 
loss  of  weather  conditions  which  would 
delay  the  work  if  frame  bgds  were 
used. 

If  a  uniform  lot  of  boxes  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  grocery  store,  they  make 
excellent  flats  when  cut  down  to  prop- 
er dimensions;  but  if  irregular  sizes 
are  secured,  the  resultant  loss  of  space 
may  justify  the  purchase  of  new  lum- 
ber, from  which  flats  of  standard  size 
may  be  made.  One-half  inch  lumber  is 
used  for  the  bottom  and  sides,  three- 
fourths  inch  for  the  ends.  Cheap  ma- 
terial will  serve  the  purpose.  Use  three 
Ixyards  for  the  bottom,  lea.ving  i  inch 
cracks  between,  or  make  the  bottom 
tight,  and  bore  holes  for  drainage.  A 
good  size  for  tbe  flat  is  2J  inches  deep, 
16  inches  wide,  and  22  inches  long,  out- 
side dimensions,  which  will  provide  at 
least  one  thousand  seedling  plants. 

A  tamping  block  is  an  efficient  means 
of  proi>erly  firming  the  soil.  It  can  be 
made  of  a  piece  of  2x3  or  2x4,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  from  each  end  of 
which  a  piece  is  cut,  li  inches  long,  i 
inch  thick,  and  the  width  of  the  block. 
The  projection  just  fits  the  in.side  of  the 
flat  crossways.  In  use,  the  flat  is 
filled  with  soil  and  tamped  down  with 


growers  have  made  money  in  the  paat 

before   the  diseases  became   prevaleat 

by  following   the  common   practice  of 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows    f<^'^^^  "sweets"  on  the  same  ground 

a  home-made  land  roller.     It   is  made    ^^^  ««^««-*l  y**""    I*  "  °««dl«»3  to  say 


USING   TAMPER- 


that  this  soil  has  become  impoverished 
to  the  point  where  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
leguminous  cover  crops.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  in  growing  sweet 
potatoes  has  been  due  to  the  latenea 
in  which  the  crop  is  takoi'  off  the 
ground,  thereby  preventing  the  plant- 
ing of  a  winter  cover  crop.  The  ground 
remains  bare  thruout  the  winter 
months,  losing  in  fertility  at  every 
stage. 

The  continuous  cropping  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes on  the  same  kind  of  ground  will 
in  the  end  result  in  failure,  especially 
on  poor  soils.  Farmers  cannot  hope  tn 
keep  up  a  high  state  of  fertility  with 
commercial  fertilizers  alone. 

And  so  the  problem  of  the  sweet  po- 
tato growers  has  several  angles  to  it, 
i.e.,  protection  against  disease,  provid- 
ing of  green  manures  and  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  Several  plans  can  he 
suggested. 

In  the  first  place  sweet  i>otato  grow- 
ers must  get  in  the  habit  of  planting 
earlier  in  order  to  enable  them  to  re- 
move the  crop  soon  enough  to  plant  a 
winter  cover   crop.     By  so  doing  they 


Peach  Trees  2c  to  8c 
Apple  Trees  8c  to  20c 

No  agents'  commiasion  to  pay,  buy  direct  from 
the  nuraeriea.     Save  50  oenta  on  a  dollar. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 


BRIDGEVILLE 
Myer  A  Sons,  Props. 


NURSERIES 
Bridgevilie,  Del. 


•WE  WANT  YOUR- 


RAW    FURS 

Will  Always  pay  full  Market  Value. 
Those  who  have  shipped  to  us  will 
vouch  for  this.     Write  for  price  list. 

TAKCE  &  GORDON 

257  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 

Mr.  Shipper  are  you  aelllns  your  tura  where  you  get 
premiuma,  or  6  per  cent  above  quotation  pricee?  There 
fa  no  uae  of  arguing,  tbe  extraa  muat  all  come  out  of  your 
(ura.  Bewlaeandtry  a  man  who  quotei  actual  market 
prloeaand  paya  what  he  quotes.  I  am  ao  old  Pennaylva- 
nlan  and  known  what  I  am  talking  about.  A  poatal  for 
my  price  Uat.  _     .      .    „       » 

JEREMIAH    ZETTLE,  Dealer  In  Raw  Fur*. 

33  Mill  Street,  MIddletown,       New  York 


with  an  iron  hoop  around  each  end 
and  a  short  li  inch  iron  axle  in  each 
the  block,  which  leaves  the  soil  firm  end.  The  frame  is  made  of  4Jx4i  inch  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^  accomplish  during  the  fall 
enough,  and  with  its  surface  one-fourth  oak  mortised  together.  The  roller  can  be  ^^^  spring  what  otherwise  must  take 
inch  below  the  edge  of  the  flat,  so  that  cut  any  lengtn  but  about  7  feet  is  the  ^^  ^^^^^^  summer.  If  the  sweets  are 
washing  will  be  prevented.  right  length  for  two  horses.     The  roller    nn^gually    eaily,   hairy    vetch    and    rye 

A  useful  marker  may  be  made  from  a   shown,  with  the  exception  of  the  imple-    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^ 
one-half  inch  strip,  3  inches  wide  and   ment  seat  and  neck  yoke,  was  made  in    ^^jnation— rye    alone.     This   will  allow 

the  followring  rotation:  Sweet  potatoes, 
corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes  or  peppers  and 
sweets  again. 

If  a  good  crop  is  turned  under  in  the 
spring  preceding  the  corn,  and  the  corn 
ground  again  seeded  the  following  fall, 
considerable  humus  can  be  added  to  the 
soil  and  as  a  consequence  potash  will  be 
'^berated  in  comparatdvely  lar^e  quanti- 
ties. By  the  growing  of  crops  on  the 
(land  that  requires  moderately  light 
quantities  of  this  material  and  relatively 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  the  land  is 
going  to  be  in  fair  condition  for  sweets 
the  third  year. 

Should  the  winter  cover  crop  follow- 
ing the  sweets  be  a  failure,  it  would  hf 
wise  to  grow  a  crop  of  cowpeas  or  soy- 
beans during  the  first  summer — follow- 
ing with  a  winter  cover  crop  and  then 


LAND  ROLLER  MADE  IN  THE  FARM  WORKSHOP. 


•fhi  Gwdnar  Nunary  Co.,  Boi4M.  Otiia,  loil 


18    inches    long,    with    a    piece    three-  the    farm    workshop    from    lumber    cut    to  reverse  the  order  of  the  corn  with 

eighths  thick  cut  from  each  end,  leav-  from    the    farm    wood    lot. — J.    Martin 

ing  a  projection  that  will  just  fit  inside  Stroup,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

the  flat  crossways.    The  projecting  por-  


ROTATIONS  FOB  SWEET 
POTATOES 


SOY  BEANS  WANTED 

We  ahall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  us  samplee  of 
Boy  Beana  with  price  and  quantity.    We  are  alao 

buying  Clover  and  Timothy  seed.  

a  M.  «COn  i  lOKJ  CO,      in  Mila  St.  llifTrrtfc.O. 


the  tomatoes  so  that  the  rotation  would 
be  as  follows: 

First  Year. — Soy  beans  or  cowpeas 
seeded  in  the  fall  to  crimson  clover  or 
vetch  and  rye. 

Second  Year.  —  Tomatoes,  peppers, 
cabbage  or  similar  crop. 

Third  Year. — Corn. 

Fourth    Year. — Sweet    potatoes. 

If  the  second  r'^tation  is  follf^wed  it 


•tMlllttMmMltll 


FURS  AND  HIDES 

We  have  a  lariie  demand  for  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Beef,  Horae,  Sheep  and  Calf  HIdea.  Pricea 
are  hlfth,  write  to-day  for  our  Hat.        

JASPER  POTTS,     WelUburg,   W.  Va. 


Nursery  Selesnien  W.nird  r?',^rr«i^o;,"«  pn^Ll^; 

wi'ckly      No  InvcHlnifmlH     We  ilellvrr  and  collect. 
Perry  Nuraerlto.  Hoclicmer.  N.  Y.KstabllBhed  21  ycara 

We  pay  top  prlwa   for  Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat    and  all  raw  furn.    Price  llat 
free.      M.  J.  JEWETT  &  RONS. 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DEFT. 12. 


SROMR 


tion  is  sharpened  to  a  knife  edge.  When 
pressed  into  the  soil  after  the  tamper, 
it  will  make  a  furrow  one-eighth  inch 

deep.     After   the   seeds   are   sown,    the  ^^^  question  of  crop  rotations  in  re- 
furrows  may  be  filled  level  full  of  soil,  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  potatoes  has  become  a 
sifted  on.  serious  problem  with  the  farmers  thru- 
In    transplanting    large    numbers    of  ouj    jijg    gweet    potato    districts.      The 
seedling    plants    to    flats    a    "marking  ravages   of   stem    and    black    rot    have  is  a  good  practice  to  keep  the  corn  on 
board"   will   be  useful.     This   consists  caused  many  a  farmer  to  heeO  the  ad-  the  hill  and  allow  the  stalks  to  remain 
of  a  thin  board  that  will  just  fit  into  vice   of  agricultural   experts  iu   regard  upon    the   land,   running   over   them  m 
the  flat.     Th3  ends  are  cleated  to  pre-  ^^    t^g    dangers    of    replanting    on    the  the  spring  with  a  stalk  cutter  previous 
vent   warping,   and   as   the    cleats   pro-  g^me  ground,  a  practice  in  which  many  to  plowing.     Corn  stalks  the  following 
jcct  over  the  sides  of  the  board,  it  en-  ^vveet    potato    groiwers    believe    as    a  spring  will  not  contain  a  very  large  per- 
ahles  the  latter  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  nieans  of  netting  large  returns.    Many  centage  of  nitrogen  but  !i  rclarive  larjte 
flat   easily.      Holes    are    drille.l    in    the  troubles,   however,   arc   encountered   by  percentage  of  potash.  They  will  also  ad 
board    at    the    intervals    at    which    the  ^j,e   selection    of    new  land   each    year,  humus    and    help    liberate    the    potas 
plants    are    to    be    set.      In    using    the  fpy,p  fl^st  year's  planting  usually  causes  that  is  tied  up  in  the  soil.     The  plo*' 
board,  it   is  placed   in   a  flat   after   the  (.xcessive   vine    growth    nt   the    expcn.^e  ing   should   be   done   early   so   as  to  »' 
soil  has  been  lamped  down,  and  a  small  ^f  the  tuber.  This  difficulty  is  elimina^-     lo-w    tim*    for    decomiK)llition    of   *«* 
dibble  thrust  thru  each  hole,  leaving  a  ^.,1   ^j^^  second  year  thru  the  deplctiok  stalks. 

series  of  holes  in  the  soil  evenly  spaced.  ,,f  nitrateH  from  natural  causes.     As  a        The    above    i)ractices    are    only    »"?' 

By  making  the  board  a  little  thicker,  result  of  these   facts,  experts  and  Ex-  g<>stionB  and   can   be  adjusted   to  mee 


December  0,   1916. 

conditions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
^ar  is  not. going  to  last  for  many  y'>ars 
and  that  the  present  situation  will  be 
materially  changed.  Such  being  the 
case,  crops  requiring  largo  amounts  of 
potash  should  be  replaced  and  tho  time 
jriven  over  to  the  increasing  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  and  nitrogen  and  the 
growing  of  crops  that  require  compara- 
tively smaller  quantities  of  potash.  The 
above  rotations  would  allow  for  this. 
—Bobt.  D.  Maltby,  Director  Vocational 
Behools,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

WATER  CORE   IN   APPLES 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


9—488 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
people  arc  especially  aware  of  the 
various  defects  that  occur  in  fruit, 
since  the  defective  specimens  must  al- 
ways be  disposed  of  first.  One  of  the 
more  obscure  of  these  troubles  in  ap- 
ples is  the  disorder  known  as  "water 
core".  Present  evidence  indicates  that 
"water  core"  is  a  physiological  disease 
which  is  induced  largely  or  wholly  by 
external  conditions — ^particularly  those 
connected  with  transpiration  and  the 
water  supply.  Certain  varieties,  such 
as  the  Tompkins  King,  are  often  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  it,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably because  they  simply  develop  the 
usual  causal  conditions  more  frequent- 
ly. 

The  affected  ar>ple8  have  hard  watery 
areas,  with  a  more  or  less  sweetish  and 
fermented  flavor,  extending  outward 
from  the  water  edges  of  the  seed  ca^'i- 
ties.  If  the  disorder  is  not  checked, 
these  areas  eventually  ^become  cracked 
and  more  or  less  filled  with  the  excess 
liquid,  which  often  finally  results  in  the 
entrance  of  bacteria  and  fungi  and  they 
in  turn  usually  produce  a  serious  core 
rot.  The  disease  is  often  practically 
impossible  to  prevent,  altho  it  may  fre- 
quently be  much  reduced  if  the  grow- 
er is  fully  aware  of  the  chief  contri- 
buting conditions  or  causes.  These  may 
be  briefly   stated    as  follows: 

(1)  Overabundant  moisture  supply 
shortly  bef or 3  the  maturity  of  the. fruit, 
especially  when  accompanied  or  foiiow- 
ed  by  high  humidity  and  by  marked 
variation  between  the  day  and  ni^ht 
temperatures.  Under  these  conditions 
the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  roots 
is  greatly  increased,  while  the  transpir- 
ation or  loss  of  water  thru  the  foliage 
is  much  diminished.  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  sap  pressure  naturally  breaks 
out  at  the  weakest  point  or  nlong  the 
lines  of  greatest  pressure,  -which  are 
apparently  in  the  larger  fruits  and  es- 
pecially in  those  out  on  the  terminals 
in  the  most  direct  line  of  sap  flow. 
Earlier  picki'ig  of  such  frit  is  therefore 
advisable,  so   far  as  practicable. 

(2)  Conditions  tending  to  produce 
frnit  of  abnormal  si^e.  Among  these 
are  light  cropf ,  abundant  moisture  thru- 
out the  season,  extra  vigorous  growth 
and  easy  sap  flow,  such  as  usually  oc- 
cur on  young  trees  just  coming  into 
hearing.  The  latter  condition  naturally 
corrects  itself  with  increased  age  of 
the  trees. 

(3)  Severe  reduction  in  the  folinge, 
pither  by  pruning,  frosts,  disease,  or 
improper  spraying,  shortly  before  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit. 

All  these  conditions  or  influences  are 
evidently  more  or  less  related,  and  all 
t<'nd  to  bring  about  the  same  general 
efToct.  For  those  that  are  capable  of 
iNintrol  the  proper  correction  ip  evident. 
Por  the  others,  about  the  only  means  of 
reducing  their  action  is  to  watch  the 
frnit,  that  is  likely  to  He  affected,  very 
closely  as  it  nea.rs  maturity,  and  if  any 
"vidence  of  the  disease  appears  pick 
the  fruit  at  once  and  put  it  into  proper 
utorage.  Present  evidencio  indicates 
that  if  sneh  fruit  is  picked  before  the 
'iquid  has  begun  to  fill  the  seed  cavi- 
tips,  it  will  often  largely  recover,  if 
placed  in  a  cool,  even-tcmperntured 
room,  but  not  in  regular-  cold  storage. 


A  Four- Mile  Stretch  of  Concrete  near  Orange,  New  Haven  County,  Conn, 

The  Concrete  Road  Works  Every  Day 


How  long  would  you  keep  a  farm  hand 
who  insisted  on  "laying  off"  every  time 
he  was  most  needed,  yet  would  expect  pay 
for  lost  time? 

Would  you  hire  him  or  anyone  else  to  stand 
in  your  way  and  prevent  your  teams  from  pass- 
ing over  your  road  to  market?  "Certainly  not." 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  you  do  when  you 
spend  your  money  for  a  road  that  "lays  off 
just  when  you  want  to  use  it  niost.     You  go 
on  paying  wages  to  that  road  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  whether  you  can  use  it  full  time  or  not. 

As  a  plain  common  sense  proposition, 
wouldn't  it  be  good  business  to  hire  a  road 
that  would  be  on  the  job  365  days  a  year? 
Isn't  it  about  time  to  "fire"  the  old  road  and 
hire  a  new  one— one  that  will  enable  you  to 


haul  larger  loads  in  less  time  —  larger  loads 
with  fewer  bourses  —  any  kind  of  load  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  every  day  in  the  year? 

Suchafoad  would  give  you  lots  of  spare  time 
athomethatthe  present  old  road  takesfrom  you, 
while  yoaare  trying  to  get  to  and  f  rom  inarket. 
The  365-day-a-year  road  would  increase  your 
farm  earnings,  improve  your  social  life,  bring 
school,  church  and  town  nearer  to  you,  extend 
business  opportunities  and  social  pleasures. 

You  can  have  the  365-day-a-year  kind  of 
roads  in  your  community.  Concrete  roads  are 
that  kind.  They  will  cost  you  only  a  few  cents 
on  each  acre  of  land  you  own,  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  after  which  the  roads  will  be 
paid  for  and  will  be  as  good  as  new  for  many 
years  to  cooae. 


m 


Let  as  tend  you  a  free  copy  of  ''Concrete  Facte  About 
Concrete  Road*"  which  will  give  you  information  that 
you  can  talk  about  to  your  neighbor*  and  road  officials. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 

Hart  Buildins 
INDIANAPOUS 

M*r<.Kant«    Rnntc  Rui 


OFFICES  AT 

CHICAGO 

111  West  WaahiBBton  Street 

KANSAS  CITY 

Commerce  Building 
PITTSBURGH 

Fanner*  Bank  Buildins 


DALLAS 
Southweatem  Life  Buildimi 

NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenae 


Hennesy's  Bone  Base 
Scientific  Formula 
Ferlilizer  ^^^^= 


Has  Stood  the  Test  in 
tlie  Scales  ot  Justice 

The  Verdict  of  the  Soil,  the  final 
and  most  important  test,  has 
gustained  our  claims  that  Scien- 
tific Compounding  Pays. 

Instruct  your  Delagatei  to  the 
State  Grange  Meeting  to  call  at 
our  exhibit,  and  get  full  particu- 
lars. 

READING    CHEMICAL   CO. 


EiMutlvt  t  SalM  Otflcet: 
2S  N.  eth  St,  Rsadlni,  Pa. 


Factory: 
Baltlmort,  Md. 


FURS 

and  SKINS 

Send  us  your  Raw  Furs  &  Hid**  and  let 

us  tan  and  mako  them  into  nice  coatn  or 
fur  sota  (for  men  and  women),  robes,  rugh 
or  gloves,  sho  winK  latest  designs.  We  guar- 
antee best  workmanship  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  Catalog  showing  articles  of 
latest  styles  and  design,  which  we  are 
making  from  f)ur  own  skins. 

ALL  GOODS  SHtPPBD  ON  APPROVAL 

JOHN  W.  MERCKEL  &  CO. 

Reliable  Mnfg.  Furriers 
DETROIT,   MICH. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

'  Oattl*  or  Borae  hide,  Oalf,  Dor.  Deer. 
or  aor  kind  of  nkln  with  hair  or  (ur  on. 
W*  Ian  an'  tlnUh  Ihsm  right  |  niaite 
them  into  ooata  (fur  men  and  women), 
robe*,  ruira  or  grloves  when  ordered. 

Tour  (ur  roods  will  cost  Tou  less  than 
to  bay  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllaatrat*4  ealalog  gives  a  lot  of  In- 
formation which  every  gtocic  raiser 
■hoald  have,  but  we  never  send  ou  t  thia 
Taloable  book  except  upon  request. 

rt  tellR  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  w*  pay  Iha  fralght 
bath  waya  |  about  our  safe  dyclncr  pro- 
cess which  Is  a  tremendnua  a<lvantaire 
to  the  niRtorner,  eRpeclally  on  hora* 
hMaa  and  oati  akins  i  about  the  firr 
roods  and  game  trophies  we  aell,  taxi* 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  at 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  FrlsUn  Fur  Cempany, 

)  571  LyeU  Ave.  Bocheater.  N.  Y. 


We  Make  Your  Coat 

Froni  The  Green  Hide 


Complete— including  tanning,  and 
manuUcturing — send  us  your  cattle, 
horse,  l>ear,  wolf  or  other  skins. 

Be  prepared  lor  cold  weathei — by 
having  us  make  up  your  own  special 
ofdrrs  in — 

Men's  or  Ladles' 
Coats,  Furs,  Robes 

Take  ndvant.iifc  "'  c"  '*  years  ol 
fur  experirni  e  and  of  our  Reason.ilile 
I'rices.     Write  now  lot  Price  List  ol 

■  iist'>ni  tanning. 

■fBFF   Complete    Catalogue     ui 

■  Utt  Coats,  Robet.  Furs. 

We  guarantee  Vatislactlon  or  your 
money  Iwck — Write  today. 

Reading  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 


124 


I'.. lit  street,  Rr.t'iing.  Mi*h. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

S«ad  for  Crop  Pkotograph  Book  D. 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  he 

4tli  &  Chestnat  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Furs 

Our  Specialty 


[RAW   Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  1 

*^''^  '•  Ub«ral  AaMrtmMt 

ITT  TR  ^    Prompt   Ratvns.     Writs  now 
r  U IVO  For  Price  Ua»  '  P" 

U/AMTTn   A-  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

I  W  Ai^  I  CU  imsg  w.  7Ttti  St.       N»w  Y«r»  Clh 


""We  are  In  a  poeition  to  eUte  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  anve 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Report* 
which  quote  the  very  highest  poasiblo  honest 
market  prices.  , 

It's  FREE -Write  Now  I 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.   Dept.  141  New  YoA 


,  ',  I 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Deceifiber    9,    IQig, 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewatiand  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.   Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  maJce  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  toget.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  a*  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.    Mihtary  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  chmate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.    Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A/Harrison,  210  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg,  P«. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


SfllllillllllllllllllllilllllllllllillllllllllllllS 

I  Hogs  "IS"  Tankage! 

S  Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  s 

S  carry    fattening.      Experiment  S 

S  station  reports  show  that  tank-  S 

5  age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  5 

=  feed  for  bogs  and  growing  pigs.  = 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S       is  carefully  sterilieed,   especially   pre-  2 

S       pared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  ~ 

S       money  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  S 

tZ       manufacturer  and  save  money.     Prices  ~ 

S       on  request.  S 

=  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,     Philadelphia,  Pa.  = 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiini'ii'"""""""^ 


PLUNSJERSEY  REDS 

Ihe.-best 


.  lea  at  Urth- 
larger  Utters.  Fat 


Uficpiofitablei 


^^RTHUW  J.COLUNSa 
fiociestown.N.J 


pigs 
bred 


375  lbs.  In 
9  months. 


Send  poit  card  at  once  for 
thi*  interesting  free  dory. 
There's  money  for  you  in 
every  liae  of  it. 

CORN  CROP  SHORT 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  com  and  pay  hitfh  prices.  Learn  bow 
55,000  wide  awake  farmers  make  their  feed  go  a  third 
to  a  half  farther  and  prevent  hotf  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations.  Also  let  our  10  day  trial 
offer  CO 

HEESEH  FEED  COOKERS 

Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Treughs,  Etc 

Cook  feed  and  warm  the  water  ier 
your  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poul- 
try thli  winter.  It  pays.  All  sizes 
ol  cooker*.  Uied  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Handy  lor 
cooking  feed,  scalding  hogs, 
readerlag  lard,  etc. 

Write  UM  ^:^  ISet".; 

to  greater  proilts.  just  sand  yout 
name  and  address.     Do  It  now  I 

HEESER IROS.  ft  CO. 

Box    720 

TCCUMSEH.  MICI. 


KEEP  the  TOLL  YOUISELF 

t'»e  the  time  for  the  drive  to 
mill  in  siindios  feed  and 
cum  meal.  One  bone  cando 
it.  We  (uaraniec  capacity, 
material  and  workmanthlp  in 

Star  Sw**»  Orindara. 
Big  retams  tnm  litU*  Inveit - 
ment.  Kar  corn  and  imall 
rraint  srannd.  SavM  yon 
money  FreeeaUlog.  wriM 
SUr  llf(t  Co.  9B  Depot  Str«it. 
Krw  l,<'Xingt<in.  OUio 


Am  ilea's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Jfalled    free   to   any   address   by 
the  Author 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31«l  Street,  New  York 


Closing  Out 

Our  JERSEY  REDS 

Entire  heni  of  pics,  flne'^-y ear-old  sows  and  »n 
exceptional  herd  boar.         Attractive  prices  for  i 
Kood  stock.         Don't  overlook  this  If  you  want 
bHTKulns.     WrIU!  at  once  to 

INGLESIDB  FARMS.   Schuylkill  Havaa.  Pa 


Valuable  FREE  Book 

Every  fartner  who  owns  an  engine  or  expects  to 
buy  one  should  know  how  to  fipure  exactly  what  an 
engine  is  worth  — Why  I  use  the  valve  in  the  head 
design,  thn  off-set  cylinder  construction  and 
larger  valves  in 

OTTAWA  ENGINES 

Kmrotmnm  OH,  Ommoiiii;  Olmtlllmtm, 

With  my  Kerosene  engine  you  get  more  power  from 
a  gallon  of  6c  Kerosene  than  yoa  can  get  from  a 
gallon  of  20  or  26  cent  gasoline  in  any  gasoline  en- 
gine. No  cranking,  nobatteries,  easy  to  start,  eaay 
to  operate—  -        90  Days*  Trial  - 

10- Year  Gnaranlcc 

Looaeat  aold  direct  from  factory 

to  ua«r  —  tMfora  roa  cbooaa 

any  enalne  act  mr  oaweat 

and  floaat  bonk  and  inon«y 

■vina  off  er--a  postal  brinsa  IC 

•CO   CUNM, 

eTTAW*  MPO.  CO. 

190*Kli«M  Ottewa.lUM. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound'filt— •  you  na'aervice  boar  or 
a  ycont  pig~wrke  ua:  have  them  priced  to  aell. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Box  122,  Howard,  Pa. 


Advertising  Farm  Products 

To  Make  and  Hold  Your  Markets 


The  fanner  wlio  is  stronjj  oa  produc- 
tion will  mot  bo  able  to  reap  full  ad- 
vantage of  tht  situation  unless  he  can 
exercise  equal  skill  in  handling  the 
problem  of  distribution.  Onfe  he  has 
won  a  reputation  for  his  a/bil'ty  to  pro- 
duce a<n  article  of  exceptional  value,  the 
world  will  beat  a  pathway  to  his  door. 
Until  then  he  must  cultivat.-^  his  mar- 
kets and  employ  every  desirable  method 
of  getting  and  keeping  his  name  before 
the  pablic. 

In  planning  how  he  ©an  best  reach 
the  comsumer,  the  producer  is  very  apt 
to  look  for  business  thru  the  big  end  of 
-the  telescope.  Distant  fields  appeal  to 
him.  For  a  ibeginning,  however,  he 
would  do  well  to  reverse  this  method 
and  get  a  focus  on  the  little  world 
around  home.  By  launching  a  syste- 
matic and  business-like  campaign,  a  pro- 
fitable local  trade  can  usually  be  se- 
cured at  very  little  expense.  Experi- 
ence, thns  afforded,  will,  whtn  he  goes 
further  afield,  be  of  incalculable  assis- 


cost.  Then,  too,  such  a  papc;  having  a 
circulation  of,  say,  1,500  will  probably 
have  at  lea3t  5,000  readers,  and  those 
who  read  the  local  weekly  are  generally 
interested  in  the  advertising  pages.  Al- 
together, no  other  medium  is  so  cheap 
and  effective. 

Should  there  be  no  newspaper,  the 
bulletin  board  at  the  farm  gate  makes 
a  good  substitute  and  is  rapidly  coming 
into  use.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  this  form  of  advertising  with  re- 
sults that  were  entirely  satisfa'ttory. 
Educatiomal  Campaign 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  start  a  cam- 
paign of  an  educational  nature  some- 
thing more  extended  in  the  lino  of  print- 
ed matter  will  be  needed.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  a  farm  booklet,  a  circular 
or  a  form  letter,  and  be  distributed  in 
various  ways;  that  is,  mailed  oi  handed 
to  neighbors,  packed  with  goods  or  put 
within  easy  reach  at  stores,  fair  exhib- 
its, etc. 

Suppose  that  Jones  has  a  particularly 


FOUR  BEST  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  AT  1916  NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW. 


WALKING-PURCHASE  FARMS 

2  7Mrold  Berkshire  boar,  son  of  Masterpleoe  Premier 
C,  guaranteed  a  sure  breeder  of  good  litters.  He  la  one 
of  a  Utter  of  12  plRB.  First  ebeck  for  $100.  takes  hJro. 
Your  otaotoe  of  six  boar  pigs  by  the  above  boar  and  from 
an  exceptionally  good  HOW.  Price  »10to  $15.  Ship- 
ments on  approval,  O.  O.  D.  ATKINSON  BROS.. 
WRIGHT8TOWN,  PENNA 


Reft.  P.  Chlnaa,   Berkahlres.    C.  Whites.    LarRe 
strains,  all  aees.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  piRS.  bred 
sows,   service   boam.     Collie     and    Beagle   doRs, 
f  Jradc  OuornHoy  ('alvea  and  Poultry. 
P.   F.   HAMILTON.  COCHRANVLLK.IPA. 


LARQI  •ERKtHIRE*  AT  HIQHWOOD 

A  young  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  $35.00 
■bown  by  htm  there  this  fall,  was  first  prise  and  eham- 

&lnn  sow.  Service  boara.sows  and  pigs  for  sale.    The  big 
one.  blR  litter  kind. 
H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPBNDINO,    Box  46,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  aina  &f„??c7w' 

price  pslrnot  iiklii.  $.'>().     May  farrow,  price  pulr  $40. 
Guar,  satisfaction.  J.MIIum.  R.D.I.  Sycamore  Ohio. 


D  n  I  L-  •  u  I  ..  •  of  tbe  most  popular 
Reg.  Berkthiret  &  Holsteins  blood  lines.  Prieeaeon- 
riderate.      John  C.  Bream.        R.4.    Oettysburg,  Pa 

Repstered  Berkshires  "'K,r"'.j:;«b'i':!il'! 

low  prlcofl.        W.  .1    MrCONNRT-L.     OXFORD.  PA 


O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at    Greenbraes 

hart  type  of  proUfle,  thrmynock:  deeoendanU  of  Colon- 
el Lee  (prise  boar)  and  Wildwood  Prlnee  ($760  bog) 
for  aalest  yery  reasonable  prioea.  Eaatem  heftdquartMs 

for  O.  I.  C.  ttock.    Sattofactlon  fuaranteedj 

OREEMBRAES  FARM.       MONROE.  NEW  YORK, 


ChMttr  WhitttaO.I.C'i.  ^^^'J^'S^t^rJ: 

tlon  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ENTERPRISE 

DAIRY  FARM.   John  L.  Van  Horn,    Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS, 


Oldest  breeder  In  tbe 
■tat*.         PedlCTMd 
stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Oblo,  Bee.  D 


Reg.  Big  Type  Prolific  Poland  China« 

Obolee  fall    pigs:  also  sows  bred  tor  Mareb  'vrow. 
R.  H.  LYLS.  CADIZ.       OHIO 


Bellevue  FarraDurocs  ^S'X!fciiS?trom 

Apr.  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood,    CostesrUIe,  &.  D.,Ps. 

Reg.  Berkshircs  ^^^  ^^l.T'',^-  **''*  •« 

R.  S.  GOOD,  PEACH  BOTTOM,  PA 


Ol     C*        ^^*  pedigreed  pigi  ready  to  sblp  at 
•  *■•    ^-'-       special  prices. 
BRUBAKER  BROS..        R.  >.  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

High  Grade  Re«.  Bcrkshires  Z^I'^.^Xt 

teed  or  DO  pay.    W.  8.  JOHNSON.      BERWICK,  PA 


RArlrakifoo   1 70  S,w/liil  ITIciv  s,  10  A  12  weeks'dld. 
DCriVltUires     llnkPof  Biiw>r\  ft  stmln.  ' 

SUaSfiJCBERK.slllUF,  FARM,    DACiSBORO,  DEL. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine  ?rTc'5?^"ai/Jia%'l?irc 

HOME  FARM,  CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 

DiiT-rkoa    Choice  Spring  boars.    Booking  orders  for 
urocs    bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  skin.  Pedi- 
grees furnished :  write  I.D.  Jackson.  R.D.IOVsa  Wert.O 


fl  I  P  C1«t{tio^P^I>'o''^o"  t>OA'"- Kilts  A  pigs. 
\j.  s.  vv.  c^wiuc  j^n,  goInK  to  move  and  must  sell. 
WILL  H.  TOPE.  CARROLLTON.  OHIO. 


CHBSTBR  WHITR8  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

All  aRes.     Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 
J.  A.  BOAK,  ROUTE  4,  NEWCASTLE,  PA. 


Berkshires 


UiirRntns  In  fall  pigs. 
EDWIN  B.  MAULE. 
COATE8VILLE,  PA. 


9non  PArrof  u  They  hastle  rats  and  rabbits. 
XUV)\J  r  erreiS  prlc«|jitet  *  booklet  mailed  free 
N^EiKNAPP.  ROCHE8TER.:OHIO- 


tance  in  seeking  out  and  rounding  up 
the  disfamt  customer. 

Local  Markets 
Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
the   local   market.     It    is   a    fact   that 
farmers    are    constantly    buying    from 
one  another.     For  instance,  in  sections 
where  genera'  farming  is  the  main  in- 
terest, aji  active  truck  gardener  or  fruit 
grower  can  often  dispose  of  all  ho  can 
produce  right  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
Then,  agaim,  farmers  are  heavy  buyers 
of  equipment,  such  as  seed,  etc,    I  could 
name  dozens  who  are  making  a  special- 
ty of  selected  seed  corn  that  is  cag»r- 
ly  sought  after.    In  other  loialitiea  the 
influx    of    sumnier    readdents,    boarders 
and    tourists    furnish    a   splendid    local 
trade  at  good  prices.     With  'he  rapid 
increase  of  automobile  travel,  motorists 
commonly    inquire    for    eggs,    chickens, 
and  similar  dainties.     If   reliable  sta- 
tistics could  be  secured  regarding  this 
neighborhood  traflBc,  each  year,  it  would, 
I   believe,  be  more   thoroly   cultivated. 
As    conditions    stand    at    prpseat    it    is 
largely   unorganized.      When    a    farmer 
sells  in  a  distant  market  he  ospecta  to 
do   some  advertising   and   to   make  his 
product   appear   in   its  most   attractive 
form.     What  he   sells   around    home   is 
rarely  dressed  in  its  city  clothes,  nor  is 
it  considered  necessary   to  talk   in   ad- 
vertising   malter.     It   is   .iust    assumed 
that  when  he  has  anything  for  sale  the 
news  will  drift  around  somehow. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  news  to  circu- 
late as  gossip,  why  not  be  definite  and 
advertiset  One  of  the  best  mediums  for 
this  purpose  is  the  weekly  newspaper. 
Space  rates  are  reasonable,  about  2.5 
cents  per  column  inch,  and  a  small  ad- 
vertisement will  not  be  overshadowed 
by  hig  ones.  If  one  sticks  to  the  point, 
all  that  is  necessary  can  be  said  in  a 
two  or  three  inch  space,  and  at  small 


fin©  pen  of  poultry  for  sale.     He  pre- 
pares a  descriptive  booklet  telling  exact- 
ly What  his  stock  is  like;  how  tbey  have 
been  bred,  fed  and  cared  for.     One  of 
these  falls  into  the  hands  of  Smith  who 
has  always  sent  his  order  for  Vrds  to  an 
outside  bree'ier.    He  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  co.npare   the  claims  of   both 
and,  perhaps,  makes  the  discovery  that 
.Jones'  methods  are  equally  a^  good,  if 
not    suiperior,  to   the    poultryinan    from 
whom  he  has  always  secured  his  stock. 
He  makes  a  mental  note  of  this  fact  anii 
perhaps    promises   himself    to   give    his 
neighbor  a  trial.    The  same  uulds  ■,'ood 
with  other  local  products,  but  the  fann- 
er who  would  capture  the   home  trade 
must  first  establish  confidencv^ 
Farm  Name 
The  first  st?p  in  effective  advertising 
is  to  adopt  a  name  for  the  larm,  or  a 
general  brand  under  which  all  its  pro- 
ducts may  be  sold.     Thus,   ihere  ne«d 
be  no  break  in  continuity;  for  when  one 
article  is  scarce  another  coolJ   be  put 
forward.     Moreover,  each   ne.v  product 
introduced  ha&  the  beneflt  of  the  farm's 
reputation  for  quality  and  square  deal- 
ing.   The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  the 
farm  in  the  public  eye  during  the  whole 
year.     Spasmodic  attempts  at  publicity 
are  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  results 
obtained  and  rf  no  permanent  value  in 
substantial    busiincfss    ibuilding.      I    t«' 
member  discussing  this  point  with  the 
business  manager  of  a  well-known  pub- 
lication.     He    cited    one    instance    of  a 
manufacturing    firm    whose    plant    had 
been  destroyed  by  flje.    Instead  of  can- 
celling fheir    advertising    until    a    new 
factory  had  been  built,  they  increased 
it.      Altho   none    of   their   product    was 
being  manufactured   for  the   beat   part 
of  a  year,  the  general  public  was  read- 
ing their   advertisements  in   the   news- 
papers all  over  the  country, — J,  H.  M. 


,eniber  9,   1916. 

Grqffge 

Grange  Headquarters 

Xlif  local  f  onuiiittec  in  charge  of  ar- 
.reiiu'iits  f""'  the  Stiite  Grange  nieet- 

,\t  rhila<tf  lpl»'a,  December  12  ij,  an- 
"Itnces  that  registration  headquarters 
"ill  be  lit  the  Hotel  Walton  instead  of 
*,' Horticultural  Hall,  as  previoualy  an- 
nounced. Hotel  Walton  ia  in  the  third 
"block  south  of  City  Hall,  on  Broad 
Street.  It  is  iilioi't  four  blocks  from  the 
Pennsylvania'  Station  and  five  oiocks 
from  the  R<!adiug  Station. 

NATIONAL  GEANGE  MEETING 


"Pennsylvania  Farmer 


11-  435 


(Continued  from  last  week,) 
Memorial  Service 

During  the  past  year  eight  former 
Toting  members  of  the  National  Grange 
l»ve  died:  J.  O.  Wing,  past  master  of 
Washington  Giange;  Geo.  W.  Baird,  of 
Khia.;  Mrs.  N,  J.  Cox,  of  N.  J.;  John 
joosa,  first  master  of  Delaware  Grange; 
flws.  J.  Haz-ard,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
itsrted  the  first  grangje  in  that  state 
ii  1880;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Daniel  Flint, 
o(  California;  and  F,  P.  Wolc-ott,  of  Ky. 
Jiemorial  service  for  .these  was  held 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Financial    Report,— The    'reports    of 
Secretary  C  M,  Freeman  and  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Eva  McDowell  show  the  total  re- 
fsiptsof  the  year  in  dues  from  the  vari- 
ous state  granges  to  be  $25,404.72;  from 
rthar  sources,  $18,139,66;  from  balance 
brought  forward   from  last   year,  $27,- 
521.76.  Expenses  for  the  year  were  $58,- 
12054.  Total   invested  resources,  $100,- 
"62.91.  The    .National   Grange   Monthly 
board  reported    cash    receipts    for    the 
rear  as    $2,451.:i6;    subscriptions,    $3,- 
884.09;  charter  subscriptions,  $3,808.32; 
.j....*;»;.,,r       *1  07"^  .n  r      iob     printing, 
$196;  convention  issue  sales,  $600;  total 
receiptfl.     $12,354,48.       Total     expenses 
were  $8,849,01. 

Elections.  —  No  elections  wore  due 
this  year  except  for  member  of  execu- 
tive conunittte,  which  went  to  T.  C. 
Atkewn,  of  W.  Virginia;  and  for  mem- 
ber of  National  Grange  Monthly 
board,  which  went  to  John  Ketcham, 
of  Michigan. 

Outside  Speakers  and  Excursions.  — 
The  evening  of  November  14,  I'resident 
ud  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  for  a  time 
the  Grange  meeting,  the  Pre.iident 
•peaking  inltrrestingly  on  policies  of 
inttrest  to  agriculture.  November  22, 
Dr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  th«3  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  Agricultural  Exten- 
lion  Service,  and  Assistant  of  Agricul- 
ture Vrooman  spoke  along  their  respec- 
tive lines,  and  answered  many  ques- 
tions. A  trainload  excursion  to  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Show  at  Balti- 
more as  the  guests  of  Maryland  Grange 
the  evening  of  November  17  gave  one 
«Oine  idea  of  the  National  Grange  at- 
ten<lance. 

Home  Economics.— The  apiiointment 
of  a  standing  committee  on  this  fea- 
•we  to  provide  systematic  study  and 
rtimiilation  along  this  line  was  endors- 
ed by  the  Grange, 

Cipher  Key, — It  was  decided  after 
»»iich  discussion  to  permit  masters  of 
Granges  to  retain  the  unwritten  work 
^fys  when  they  retire. 

Animal  Industry. — Because  the  dniry 

'"diistry  has   not  received    the  propor- 

late    consideration     needed    at    the 

'dg  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indii.stry 

•  Grange  believes  that  a  division  of 

"  Bureau  is   desirable,   as   expresised 

'he  following  resolution  unanimous- 

f^doraed  by   the  delegates  from   all 

'>'  the  .33  atute*  represented:  "We  ear- 


nestly urge  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
to   (partition   the   present    work    of    the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  among  three 
separate  bureaus,  one  to  bo   concerned 
specifically    and    exclusively    with    aui- 
Mial    diseases,    and    to    bo    callcKl    the 
Bureau   of    Animal    Hcnlth;    one    to   be 
concerned    with    the   emcouragciiient    of 
the   breeds    of   livestock    and    improve- 
menit   of   the    utility   live   stock   of    thc^ 
farms  other  than  dairy  cattle;  and  one 
to  be  concerned  with  dairy  cattle  and 
the  dairy  industry.     And   wo  urge  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    form    thf 
heads    of    these    three    bureaus    into    a 
federal  livestock  board  which  shall  ad- 
minister all  livestock  regulations  under 
direction   of  the  Secretary   of  Agricul- 
ture." 

Compensation  for  Slaughtered  Ani- 
mals.— The  Grange  unanimously  urges 
that  "reasonable  compensation  be  al- 
lowed by  federal  authorities  f(»r  all  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  eradication  of  tu- 
berculous, said  compensation  not  to  be 
arbitrarily  limited  by  statute  but  to  be 
fixed  by  appraisal  in  eaoh  case,  or  by 
court  decision  on  proof  of  value  of 
Islaaightored  anAnuals.  To  start  this 
work,  we  ask  that  a  federal  appropria- 
tion be  made  which  shall  be  divided  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  for  road  con- 
.itrnction,  i.e.,  the  state  to  furnish 
an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  furnished  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  owner  also  to  share  the 
loss, ' ' 

Equal  Suffrage, — Unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  equal  suffrage  was  given  with- 
out debate. 

Life  Insurance. — Suggestion  was  made 
thait  a  conference  of  the  various  grange 
fire  and  life  insurance  company  authori- 
ties be  held  at  next  National  Grange 
meeting,  looking  toward  the  working 
out  of  some  general  insurance  plans  for 
the  order. 

Agricultural  Extension. — The  Grange 
feols  that  the  present  status  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  should  be  given  a  thoro 
trial  before  any  complaints  or  charges 
are  entered. 

Marketing.— It  will  be  urged  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Grange  executive  committee  th&t  hence- 
forth more  attention  be  given  to  de- 
velopment of  farm  produce  distribu- 
tioTi   than   to  increase   of  production. 

Taxation. — A  proposition  to  commit 
the  Grange  to  particular  investigation 
of  the  dual-purpose  taxation  sy.stem  was 
changed  to  recommend  car»ful  study 
of  all  propositions  and  methods  includ- 
ing the  dual  method,  which  classifies 
property  into  land  and  improvement 
divisions.  Standardization  of  assess- 
ment rates  was  urged,  as  was  also  a 
graduated  income  tax,  and  an  increase 
of  the  rate  on  large  incomes;  a  budget 
method  of  expenditures  was  advocated. 

Pennsylvania  Master  McSparran  and 
New  York  Master  Lowell  were  active 
and  valuable  participants  in   an  advis- 
ory capacity  in   the  action  o*"  the   ses- 
sions.    We   are  glad   to   find   them,   to- 
gether with  State  Master  Gaunt  of  New 
Jersey  and  State  Master  Black  of  Mary- 
land, held  in   very  high  esta-^m  in  the 
National    Grange,      State    Master    and 
Mrs.  Black  were  delightful  hosts  of  tae 
meeting,     A  feature  of  the  daily  delib- 
erations was  the  pretty  basket  of  Mary- 
land apples  on  the  table  at  eacn  State  's 
place.     We    have    no   doubt    that    this 
daily    dose    of    Maryland    apples    had 
much   to  do  with   the  excellent  health 
condition  thruout  the  sessions — no  one 
was  sick,  so  far  as  we  learned. 

The  457  new  subordinate  granges  and 
one  new  state  grange  (Oklahoma)  or 
ganized  during  the  past  y?ar  in  29 
states  brings  the  membership  up  to  ap 
proximately  700,000  and  the  order  was 
never  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 
A  steady  liberal  growth  each  year  of 
the  farmers  insures  sound  work  for  the 
future. — H.  M. 


WAIT!  J.  LEARN  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ENGINES 

rusto  mrs  ha  vo  <l<.ii.^  and  that,  .s  why  Iho  annual  Halw 

«f  riXmay  «^i)K'"«'S  '•un    up   into   tho  tl|OUMn<U 

J™  n  Ihoisanda!      I  havr  u.ld  you  to  compare 

SIX  1917  SELLIN6  PLANS-CfSH  OR  TIME 

m.  whU-h  I  sell  th.iii  with  any  engine  on  earth* 

w  ..  tl  'r  It  .■.,sl-  au.rc  or  l(-s.s.  if  y.iu  pay  1.^  for  an 
/  .'TiJ  I  ih  in  f  .r  a  (lalloway  .Ma.st«Tpi.Mn  you  coul.l 
/not  ^sliiy  U-  K.-ttliiK  a.s  Kixxi  an  wiK.n.-.  if  you 
,"f.,^'T  would  only  r>e  paying  too  "»«•»•- „N" 
.  aLr  what  slzo  or  .style  enK'nf  V"  '^''"K  '  ^""^ 
th^m  h.,r.;'h.  Waterl.K.  L.  my  own  rTVTHi^l'J^; 

...^ and  tanUhed  as  my  ""X"'A'l*^.'i  x  rVV   DoVlT  PP  T^ 

$25,000.00  LEGAL  BANK  BOND  ABSOLUTELY  PROTECTS 

your  farm-in  your  own  siM.p!      ■n.i.t\H   why    fpropareil   my  new    l«n  special      ^m^Jugtrcad      thl8 
propoHition.    I  wunt  a  (lalloway  MuHtorpier,-  19l'^  Nfo-lcl  uhk.  kerowjnL  or  duitll-     ^V     J^'l""  ,  „ 

late  engine  in  owory  township  between  now  anil  March   I«l.  _.  _.  .      ^^f        OOOKl        it     teiim 

GALLOWAY'S  ENGINE  TALK  NO.  I  M   "^f"- 

Gallowav  MuaHrpii-i-  .nKin.'H-iHirtal.l.-  an.l  slut  lonary  -from  1m  to  »,  li.D. 

Ona-Pt«o0  Cylinder  and  Baaa--Not«  WIda  Baarlnga 

^^no^-iQOQ  v^yiu  u rjyiinder  and  base  ot  all  Galloway  en- 
gines fr^m  4   to   16  h.  p.  cast  in  one 
pieci!.   Cylinder,  piston .  connectinff 
hmI,  c-rank    shiift    and    flywheels 
I  always  in  perfiTt  alignment.    Ab- 
Bolute  uniformity    of    wear.   Only 
1  Bcientilio  BucccsMful  inetho<l  of  con-      , 
struction  for  larife.hiiivy  duty.heavy 

—  wciKht  cnKines.Two-piece  cylinder  and 

frame  caatinifB  cannot  be  kept  in  line.   Galloway  engine  cylinders  will  not  score,  nor 
will  Di»ton»  become  worn  in  short  time.  .._»«,  o  u    o 

"Sta^al  Drop  Forgad  CranK,  on  All  M.a.arp»aca  Englna*  »^J;^.«  M.  P 

"■"■^"^■^■"""^        ^HMIHHHM  rrnnk  shafU  up  to'J  h.  p     Xjirger  en- 

I  I    1^——*  ginea    have    crank  shafts     cut   and 

This  drop  forgad   N      LI  turned  from   boIkI   steam   hammered    biltetsof^hiKh 


orank-ahaH  In  all 
Oalloway  anglnaa 
up  to  a  H.  P. 


cariioii  stJel.     Every  crank  tested  in  excess  of  hard- 
est  power  strain.    Will   give   a   lifetime  of  good, 
-     —     honest  service. 

Adiuatable  Bearlnga  on  Connecting  Rotto 

Masterpiece  connectmg  rod.  have  ^^^^     '''^^^^{'I'tlTcZ^^tini'^o^o^ 

enirines  up  to  9  h.  p.     Twelve  and 
Ifih.p.  coniiectinu  rods  made 
from  steam  hemmereil  bil- 
lets of  hiuh  carbon  steel. 


neCtinff     rO<J   U^JJ^^o     «;.|uu     •••   »|M"..-j      --      

high'pri.-eil  aJtomoiiilei'.Note  the  length  of  connectina  ■'o.ls  («»  cata  <>k1 
A  short  connectinK  n.d  cau.ses  piston  to  cramp  in  cylinder  and  score  sides 


Die  castings  uwd  m  connecting  rod  boxe8_  equal  i"  <iu«lity,  j^^o_  «hf »«; Jf 
rii-ed 

necting  nxi  causes  jjiatun  i"  ti«...i^ ... '-'— ■^~- •.—■-■ -r"'  -c 

of  .amc.     Ui«b  «p«ea.Ml  small  b..ro.  iihort  •"•»''• ''"«''^,"?':?!^''r;  ilftonltic  ' 
connc<tin«  rod».    Crank  pin  bo»riii«»  oo  coniwcumt  rod.  lubrlcat«Kl  by  »utoimitic^ 

""get  this  free  book 

II  Talla  All  About  Engines     . 

Iwant  Tou  toh>TP  thia  n«w  book  about   Calloway   MaatPn.lwe  emUnae. 
LuTyou  how  ?o  rlrk  out.  «i.«  up  .n.i  md^e  an  •"•''"••.    «'i;«'l''i;;''''J  ?^kV 
cretoand  facta.  Tcjli<.wby  to  inaiat  on  hi-avy  wcluht,  Isren  l>or_«.lonif  »troli« 


and  lowVpeedi     teltawhy--. 
tluw  to  inaUtll  an  onirina  and  hi 


[liract  to  farm  or  nbop  at  wholraalr 
lery  How  (lalloway  etiirui*- 1 
emciont.  power  houM.    Why    j 


a><ll   

ok  up  machlner 


AU-«I 


ara  built.  How  to  lay  out  and  huild  •  cb«ap. 

our  pricea  on  hii(h-cl«a.  p<irtabl.  and  atationjry  ""<(•••-- 

are  »o  low  com.idonn«  quality.     Aak  today.    A  poatal  «eU 


inea  and  aaw  rim 
ceta  it.     Addrsaa 

""""wiiTGAlLOWAY,  Pros.,  WW.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

^  Kn^ine  lUnofacturlmt  Sp«cialiaU-Not  •»'*'"=21';iir,''°"  |„«,» 

1«S  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality       Service       Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelligent 
farmer,     desiring    high-grade  ^  fertilizers. 

.1     ^  ..^i...ic >i ~-.. 

representing  inc  niu>i  »aiui,^ioi  wttn.wt.v.^ 

expended. 

(Ttala  trade  mark  mesna^uuallty) 


Aak  your 
dealer  (or 
RtatUni  Btni 
FtrUNzir. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
furtliar  1  n  • 
fornuktton. 


lSA¥aW^OOD  , 

:  6  Times  Faster 


1 


Vou  win  be  surprised  at 
the  work  you  can  do  with 
Btrnng.  well-built, moderate- 
priced  machine — 

IRELJVND 

Wood  Sawing  Machine 


■^ 


Table  mounted  on  grooved  rolla.  Almost  self-feed- 
lag  with  even  heaviest  logs.  Cut  la  down — not 
against  operator.  Many  other  exclusive  advantageH. 
Write  for  circulars — also  on  our  drag  saw  macMneM, 
saw  and  shingle  mills,  hoist,"   etc.  ^  v   u  w 

Ireland  MichlM  t  Foundry  Co.,  ?9  State  St..  Non»lcfi.  N.  Y.^ 


Widow's  14  Acre  Village  Farm 
Convenient  to    Washington.  D.  C. 

Siicreain  cultivation,  clover  and  alfalfa,  rare  ussorl- 
miint  fni  t  wlre-fenetMl  pasture.  Neat  7-room  house 
with  cellar,  in  Kood  repair  Inside  and  out  telephone. 
Stable  Hplcndid  shade  and  pleaaant  outlook.  LonK 
?len«htful  iuramors  and  short  mild  winters.  Fruit  and 
loulti^  money-makers  here.  Widow  leavlnR  to  live 
^Ith  children,  makes  sacrlfl  ce  price  of  %  \*J>0.^^yi^^^»: 
Kor  traveling  Instructions  stx)  pane  17,  Peace  and 
Plenty  caiahxiiie,"  Write  to-day  for  your  free  Copy. 
E  A  StrSut  Fwm  Agency.  Dept.  1785.  L»nd  THIe 
BulldtD«.  PhlladelphU.  Penna. 


FARMERS 


STANDARDFARM  PAPERS 

BEST- 

f  or  the  Reader 
th«r«for«-- 

BEST—  ■  k  v^^  ^-^ik/ 

for  the  Advertiser     N^;^^ 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large   quantities   of   all 
kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
^     i   fou  to  get  my  price  liit.     I 
1-^^^^  eipecially  solicit  communica- 
tion with  dealer*  having  large 
loU  to  tell.   Write  lor  price  lilt 
and    shipping    tags    today    to 

O.  L.  SLENKER, 

P.  0.  au  F,    East  LIlMrtT,  Oiiia 

Strawberry  Plants 

Of  all  kinds.  KlnR  stock  of  the  wonderful  tvKR- 
UoiirluK  Plants,  at  RKIHT  PRI<;E.S;  Raspberries, 
Bliickherrlps,  tiooseberrles,  drapes.  Currants,  etc.. 
ovcrytliInK  for  farm  and  Ciirdcn.  CntnloK  free.  Six 
KviTlii'iirliii!  Siruwberry  plants  frtH>,  for  a  Hat  of  fruit 
Krowcrs'  niiin«!8  with  return  of  this  ad. 
Brld^maa  Nursery  Co.,     Box  43    Brldftman,  Mich' 


H 

A 
Y 


HAY 


OHIO  FARMER.  "» 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  \ 

(R»t«  <0c  ixr  line) 

MICH  I  CAN  FARMER 
Detroit,  Mich. 
IRaM  tOc  prr  linal 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(Rst«  30c  prr  linr) 

INDIANA  FARMER 

Indian  apolii.  !nd. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER. 

Birmingham — Raleigb— 

DtlUt — Memphia      

BREEDER  S  GAZETTE 

Chicago,    111. 

PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Chicago,    III. 

HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 

Ft.  Atkinion,  Wi*. 
WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST 

Racinr,  Wia. 
THE  FARMER 

St.  Paul,   Minn. 
THE  FARMERS  WIFE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
WALLACES  FARMER 

Dei  Moinet,  Iowa 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
San  Franciaco.  Calit., 


Oaarantaad 
Circulatioa 


Ona 
Ud* 


260.000  tll7 


W.O.  POWERS!  CO.           601  W.  33  tl.  New  York  H 

are  the  liiruest  hiindlers  of    roinmliwlon  hay  « 

InKreiiter  \ew  York.  If  you  have  hay  to  dis-  ^ 

I'UHc  of  ("onimunlrHte  with  them.  y 

HAY  - 


HAY 


BblpTo  Tbe    Old    Reliable  House 
Daniel  M«C«ITrev'»  Sons  Co. 

•21-2S  WabMli  Bldf.,  PltUburih,  Pa. 


9.101 

174.121 

90,000 

100,000 

67.820 

63,4S4 

140.859 

750,000 

80.000 

22,000 

1,805,351 


M 

M 

M 
M 
4i 

JO 

.60 

iJOO 

.40 

.16 


$8.23 


Tbeia    pablications    are    conceded    to    be 

the    •nthoritative     farm     papers    of    their 

individual    flelda 

AH  Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatioa 

For  further  informatioa  addreaa 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT.  Inc. 

Waitarn  Rapreaeutalivo,    AilvrrtikiiiK   IliiildiDg,   CBICAQO 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc.. 

taaUrn  Bapraaaoiativ*.  asi  rourth  Afa.,  NEW  TORE  CITT 
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Blue  Hen  Srooder 

Th«  Ml  brooder  at  tho  llttU  prico 

The  $14.50  Blue  Hen  is  as  large  as  many  others 
rated  as  thousand  capacity.  The  only  hot-air 
brooder  that  warms  large  floor  space  without 
overheating  house. 

Fresh  air  without  floor-draita-by  exclusive  Blue 
Hen  curtain  arrangement.  Quicker  control  of 
fire  through  drafts  above  and  below  grate.  Guar- 
anteed to  regulate  better  than  any  other  brooder. 

SOO  chick  tise,  $14.50  * 
1000  chick  tie*,  $19.50  * 
•Mi  $1.00  WMt  If  MIstlulpfi  Rivw 
New  brooder  book  shows 
why  the  Blue  Hen  raises 
more  chicks  at  leas  cost  Get 
It  to-day;  along  with  our 
special  proposition  to  deal- 
ers and  fsrmer  agents. 

WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

Drawer  36 
LANCASTER.  PA. 

ilanu/actureri  of 

BlU4  Hen  Mammoth 

Jnevbatori  —  vHth  the 

Automatic  Ego 

Turner. 

Special  Mammoth 
Catalog  Free. 


fjBm 


I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  wow 

I  I  understand  (despite  War's  I 
I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  ; 
.  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  i 

(wire  steel  fencing.    So  send  I 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  • 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  i 

^I  Name | 


Address. 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  •  Order  House  of  the  East 
607  Walden  Ave.,     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Get  More  Eggs 

by  (eedint  your  atook  meat  meal.  Nothing 
makes  (or  bigger  layers  than  animal  meat 
maal  rieb  in  protain. 

"Rarva"Meat  Meal 

contains  85  percent  protein,  7  peroent  (at. 
It  is  the  lean  fibre  of  beef,  clean  and  para. 
It  makes  for  better  vitality,  insuring  in- 
oreasad  egg  production.  It  is  thoroughly 
dry,  raadyto  feed,  or  may  be  uaed  in  the 
mash.    Sack  of  100  lbs.    t4.00. 

Writa  today  for  sample  and  "Rarva"  booklet. 
J  RICHMOND  ABATTOIR.  Richmond.  Va. 


Nelson  Tank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  Free  Trial 


Heat*  WBt«r  '  o  b.a)t  the  time  with  half  tha  foal. 
BuTTiB  truxb  so>>t>  "Kid  CI  ooal.  All  beat  under 
w*t«r  ,V,  "If"  r  >!«*>  If  rnu  doD't  think  It  worth 
doabla  th<>  prio«   retam  it  at  our  expenie. 

NILSOM  M'rO  CO.       mmUnottoMbr 
84M.l.onAv.  n  l^Ulr^Jr 

.     _   ^      OBMFItLO,        WIS.        11   rrice    to^' 


You  Carry  Fire  Insurance 


althouRh  thousands  of  bulldltiKR  serve  their  years 
of  usetulnesg  without  jbelnR  dratroyed  or  injured 
by  Ore.  while  t  death  1h  a  certainty  Insurance 
against  Arc  iHlaenslble,  Innurance  against  death  la 
more  seimlMe  especially  with  a  man  carrying  any 
Indebtedness.  Your  tumlly's  Interests  demand  It. 
Tell  us  your  a Ke  and  we  will  advlne  the  best  form 
of  policy  for  you.    ValvabU  Booklet  Free  on  requeit. 

GIRARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO..    Phlla..  Pa. 

We  want  reliable  energetic  farmers  to  act  a»  local  agents 


Share  in  the  protperity  that 
■waits  you  IntbrK  nature-faroredlocalltlfi. 
Fruit,  vr(jf»ul>I«  and  poultry  famins  pny«  won»!«*rfally . 
Rich,  fertile.  WAll-wat«r«dBOll.rall<lcliniBt«,  lonKffrow. 
Ing  BORflon  and  KgrAashle  neighbors.  £xr«llrnt  farm 
lands  tlKaer*  and  up.  Writa  for  lataat  bullaUn,  mapa 
^■od  (alllnfannatiaa— frea  oo  raqaaat. 

^  F.  H.LaBaunie,  Asr'l  Agent.  N.  &  W.  Rr. 
219  N.  &  W.  Bids.    Raanoka.  Va. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Sorap  Material 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 
Dept.  P.,    BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


j-*-^  Cr^1.r^  Kood  farm.  127  acres,  large  bank 
p  or  Oal€  "*™  ■"'1  ■"  necessary  outbuild 
Ings  In  good  rrpnir.  running  water 
at  house  and  barn.  Large  apple  orchard  and  some 
flneOmber.  NOAH  KROUT. 

MARYLAND  LINE.  BALTIMORE  CO..    MD 


rpu  APPVT>C  tTse  my  preparation  and  double 
1  IVAi  xIjIvo  your  catch  of  skunks.  Ouaranteed, 
25oaean  postpaid,       Lock  Box    100  Great  Bend,    Pa 
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What  Do  You  Feed? 

By  HOWARD  MITMAN 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania 


Two  heamen,  or  near-henm?n,  meet- 
ing and  exchanging  opinions,  invariably 
ask  and  answer  the  time-worn  qucfition 
"What  do  you  feed!"  It  is  like  that 
other  question  that  always  comcd  to 
the  fore  when  we  are  condoling  with 
on«  another  about  our  pet  ills  and 
aches  "What  do  you  take?"  ''What 
do  you  feedt"  depends  on  tho  feedei; 
"What  do  you  take?"  depend?  on  the 
acher.  I  cannot  hope,  in  the  space  at 
my  disposal,  to  tell  all  I  know  or  guess 
at  concerning  feeding;   but   I  will   try 


RHODEilSLAND  :R£D  COCKEREL. 

to  outline  the  thing  with  aa  few  guesses 
as  circumstancea  will  permit.  And  I 
will  tell  the  truth  as  often  as  i>ossible, 
which  I  assure  you  is  more  than  any 
save  a  very  brave  henman  dare  promise. 

Ideas  on  feeding  have  cbaagod  very 
much  in  recent  years.  We  are  now  do- 
ing things  by  rule  that  we  formerly  did 
by  rote;  nevertheless  feeding  formulas 
Iiave  become  more  elastic  and  thereby 
more  workable.  Koughly  speaking,  a 
hen  needs  in  her  feed  material  for 
building  and  repairing  her  body  tissues, 
that  the  functions  of  life  may  go  ou; 
enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  good 
running  order.  If  we  desire  more  than 
this,  af  we  wish  her  to  lay  on  fat  or 
lay  out  eggs  for  feed  and  care  and 
shelter,  we  must  give  her  more  than 
mere  existence  requires;  more  than  a 
maintenance  ration.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem that  confront*  every  feeder,  wheth- 
er his  stock  be  of  feathered  bipeds  or 
of  hairy  quadrupeds.  There  1:.,  really, 
very  little  difference  between  the  kind 
of  feed  the  Jersey  needs  to  yield  her 
rich  milk,  and  the  kind  the  hen  needs 
to  lay  her  fine  eggs.  The  Jersey  con- 
sumes relatively  more  of  the  biilkier 
products  of  the  farm  and  is  inclined  to 
sniflF  at  the  worms  and  bugs  that  cause 
the  hen  such  wiggles  of  delight;  but 
otherwise  they  may  be  said  to  foed  from 
the  i»ame  bin.  The  hen  takes  a  goodly 
portion,  even,  of  the  bulkier  feeds  and 
fodders  such  as  alfalfa  and  clover  hay, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  grass,  the  tender 
wheat  and  rye  they  crop  «o  closely.  It 
was  but  yesterday  I  saw  at  a  dealer's 
a  so-called  Dairy  Feed  with  tho  analysis 
and  ingredients  printed  on  the  sack, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  better  suited  to 
satisfy  a  hen's  appetite  and  enable  her 
to  produce  eggs  in  quantities  than  some 
of  the  mixtures  loudly  praised  as  "egg 
makers". 

Accustomed  as  she  is  by  nature  to 
get  her  wiipplies  from  the  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  fields  and  the  insects  and 
worms  that  dwell  there,  together  with 
the  gravel  and  earthy  matter  she  may 
pick  Tip,  the  hen  will  do  her  best  for  us 
only  if  we  supply  her  needs  by  things 
we  can  give  her.  Plainly,  we  cannot 
offer  her  the  Fame  animal  food  she  gets 
when    at   large,    for,   tho    hoppers    and 


bugs  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  they  are 
elusive  and  we  are  not  nimble  enough 
to  catch  them  in  quantities;  so  we  do 
the  next  best  thing  and  supply  meat 
and  bone  of  another  order.  We  likewise 
substitute  the  grains  we  raise  for  the 
adventitious  supplies  of  the  fields.  If 
we  think  it  over,  we  note  that  the  hen 
on  her  travels  gets  not  one  kind  of  seed 
but  a  score,  and  thereby  cultivates  an 
appetite  for  variety  in  her  menu  we  do 
well  to  satisfy.  Hens  are  very  fond  of 
corn  and  of  wheat,  but  if  either  of 
these  is  fed  alone  for  a  time  they  will 
turn  away  from  it  to  something  like 
oats  or  buckwheat  at  other  times  con- 
sidered   less   desirable. 

I  suppose  it  is  feasible  to  f(xid  a  flock 
on  corn,  wheat,  meat  scraps  and  shell 
and  maintain  a  fair  egg  yield  and 
healthy  bird,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  advisable.  It  is  certainly  not 
economical.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  ration  a  neighbor  of  mine  uses, 
with  a  few  slight  omissions.  He  omits 
the  wheat,  the  meat  and  the  shell.  1 
know,  because  I  buy  his  wheat,  and  he 
■".ever  buys  any  meat  or  shell.  That 
ration  is  simplicity  raised  to  the  nth 
power. 

It  pays  to  feed  a  hen  all  sho  will  eat, 
provided  the  feeds  you  choose  do  not 
make  her  table  too  expensive.  If  we  at- 
tem.pt  to  supply  all  the  protein  a  ben 
may  need  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  egg 
yield,  by  wheat  and  meat  and  a  little 
help  from  corn,  the  cost  per  dozen  may 
not  make  the  egg  record  very  satisfac- 
tory. A  hen  must  fill  up.  Her  diges- 
tive processes  are  rapid  and  her  de- 
mands on  the  feed  bin  are  constant  and 
relatively  great.  Ten  dozen  of  her  eggs 
weigh  about  15  pounds,  four  times  her 
own  weight;  and  when  she  lays  more 
than  twenty  dozen  in  a  single  year  the 
output,  compared  with  >»»'r  own  weight, 
becomes  astonishing. 

From  the  feeders'  standpoint,  the 
yield  of  eggs  depends  on  the  quality  of 
food  a  hen  is  able  to  digest  and  assimi- 
late. The  best  layers  are  always  busy 
and  always,  apparently,  hungry.  Their 
internal  organs  are  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, like  the  machinery  r^f  a  first 
class  factory,  and  they  are  ab!o  to  take 
large  quantities  of  food  and  turn  it  into 
the  finished  product  we  look  for,  and 
keep  on  doing  it.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  food.  It  must  be  food 
that  contains  in  sufficient  amounts  the 
things  she  needs  and  in  the  form  she 
needs  them.  No  factory  will  turn  out 
automobiles  if  wheels  alone  are  sup- 
plied. Oiven  corn  alone  the  ben  may 
be  able  to  consume  enough  of  it  to 
keep  digestive  functions  active,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  surplus  be- 
yond her  daily  needs  for  living  will  be 
stored  as  fat  rather  than  returned  to  the 
hand  of  her  feeder  in  eggs.  We  say 
such  a  ration  is  unbalanced,  because 
the  hen's  requirements  of  protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fat  are  not  in  the  prop- 
er proT>ortions.  Just  as  your  gasoline 
engine  will  iiot  work  well  unless  the 
right  mixture  of  air  and  gas  enter 
the  cylinder;  and  as  in  the  engine  there 
may  also  be  many  other  deranyements, 
so  in  daring  for  the  hen  getting  the 
right  feed  may  not  in  itself  insure  suc- 
cess; but  it  helps  a  lot.  (Certainly, 
without  feed  of  any  kind  no  hen  will 
glorify  her  henhood.  Between  no 
feed  at  all  and  iust  the  right  ration 
lie  a  thousand  steps  or  grada- 
tions, and  it  sometimes  seem.^  as  tho 
each  of  them  were  pre-empted  by  .some 
maker  or  mixer  of  poultry  feed  who  pro- 
claims his  own  as  the  only  an  1  certain 
way  to  feed  the  bird  that  lays  the  gold- 
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self-proclaimed  ben-wise   men  It 
hens. 

Corn  is  known  to  all  feeders)  for 
fattening  qualities  and  when  tho  ti 
comes  to  turn  off  our  8ur])lus  slock  f 
table  use  it  is  wise  to  increaae  the  d 
portion  of  corn  very  much.  It  ig  j^^ 
relatively,  to  fatten  poultry,  gj^j  ,' 
give  them  enough  feed  of  the  id 
known  to  fatten,  of  which  corn  'n  ji. 
moat  available,  and  keep  at  ii,  anj  h. 
result  is  certain.  But  fattened  poultt, 
is  only  a  by-product  of  the  heuinan' 
business.  He  wants  eggs,  and  to  ^ 
them  in  the  season  when  "eggj  j, 
eggs"  is  not  easy.  For  not  only  „^ 
your  birds  likely  to  eat  their  headi  of 
(and  yours,  ♦oo),  when  they  do  notlj. 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  buttheif 
total  output  will  be  lowered,  for  i  u 
cannot  do  her  bit  if  she  is  on  tijui 
but  six  months  in  the  year  rather  \\m 
ten.  Of  course,  she  must  have  a  peiioj 
of  rest  from  her  labors.  Nature  mm 
be  humored  and  the  hen  must-  havolu 
new  fall  suit,  since  the  old  has  gonem 
of  style,  and  it  takes  time  for  the  fen 
inine  mind  to  coverall  the  intripAcieenf 
the  new  toilet.  When  done  the  result 
is  not  very  different  from  the  suit  du. 
carded,  except  that  it  is  clean.  Net 
dotheis  cannot  be  made  without  mi. 
terials  and  now  feathers  requira  an  extrj 
amount  of  feed.  What  formerly  wen)  t 
into  the  egg  basket  Biddy  now  putj» 
her  back  and  it  seems  the  earlier  ib 
begins  her  renovation  the  longer  sk 
keeps  at  it,  adding  a  frill  here  uj 
there,  and  neglecting  to  visit  the  iB- 
important  nest.  During  this  rest-period, 
however,  there  must  be  no  falling  oJ 
in  care  and  feeding,  rather,  the  hen- 
man's  efforts  must  be  redoubled  and 
feed  must  be  poured  out  with  a  lavirt 
hand.  The  eggs  he  gets  may  cost  him 20 
cents  each  instead  of  5  or  6  he  sells  then 
for,  but  lie  is  helping  his  flock  to  ston 
up  the  energy  they  will  draw  upon  whet 
their  winter  laying  taxes  their  powen 
to  the  utmost.  He  is  sowing  that  in 
may  reap  when  the  harvest  begins,  ii 
he  sees  his  grain  tiins  steadily  dcpleW 
by  the  unrequited  drain  he  groans  ii 
spirit    and    casts    about    him    for  soim 


^gy  to  make  up  when  the  real  laying 
season  comes  in  with  the  new  year. 

Poultry  Queries 


.  little  better   than   this,   a   little;    and   icy,   they   will   dip   their   bills    in 

'^  Hi,  safer  not  to  count  on  it.    A  hen    once,  shake  their  heads  and  leave;   but 

/■iv*  for  her  bonrd  from  Septcm-    note  the  difference  when  the  water  is 

"•*'.;  January  is  of  the  kind  that  will    hot,  they  will  stay  and  drink  their  fiil 

^''  a  handsome   profit   during   the   re-    with  gusto.     I  have  in  mind  a  flock  of 

P*^  Ir  of  the  year.     And  a  flock  that    one  hundred  heais  supplied  with  a  s-x- 

""*;"       months  returns  a  dollar's  worth    teen-quart  water  pan.     On  cold  winter 

'",  !L  for   each   dollar   of   feed   con-    mornings  they  will  drink  very  little  if 

ed  is  decidedly   worth   having.     It    tho  water  is  cold,  but  the  pan  will  bo 

for  that   reason  that   we   strive    for    very  nearly  empty  by  noon  if  hot  wa- 

"inter  eggs;  for  we  then  have  no  lee-    ter  is  used. 

'  '      ■  The  water  should  be  supplied  in   tho 

morning  scalding  hot,  for  by  the  time 
it  is  carried  thru  the  cold  air  and  pour- 
ed into  cold  pans  it  will  not  be  too  hot 
for  the  hens  to  drink.     Tepid  water  is 
not  of  any  use  as  it  becomes  cold  quick- 
Treatment  for  Roup  ly,  but  real  hot  water  will  not  become 
"Please  tell  me  what  to  uso  to  cure    cold  for  sometime.     It  is  usually   best 
case  of  roup.*"  G.  E.  8.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.    to  leave  the  filling  of  the  water  pans 
'  The  term  roup  has  been   applied   to    with    hot    water    until    after   the    hens 
early  all  poultry  diseases  accompanied    have  been  at  work  for  about  an  hour. 
by  the  symptoms  described  as  "frothy    If  this  is  done  the  hens  will  be  ready 
eyes  and  running  discharge  from  nos-   for   the  water  and   drink   it   before   it 
trils  "    Common  colds  may  dave  these   becomes  cold,  whereas  water  put  in  bc- 
time  symptoms  and  every  cold  is  not    fore  the  hens  are  thru  scratching  will 
roup.    The  only  differehce  apparent  to    have  become  cold  by  the  time  they  are 
♦he  average  person  is  the  unmistakable    ready  for  it. 

"roup  smell."  It  is  usually  unnecesaary  to  supply  hot 

If  there  is  only  one  or  tw"  cases  in  ^vater  more  than  once  a  day  an<!  that  in 
the  flock  it  is  best  to  remove  the  indi-  *j,p  morning.  During  the  ren»a-.ndc,r  of 
viduals  and  kill  and  bury  then,  as  such  ^^p  f].,y  enld  water  is  not  ob^rtionable 
birds  are  dangerous  to  use  a\  breeders,  r^f^  both  the  f'.wls  and  house  have  warm- 
Chicks  hatched  from  stock  that  have  ^^  ^p  However,  in  very  severe  weath- 
had  the  roup  do  not  inherit  ^-oup,  but  p^  jj^t  water  may  again  be  supplied  at 
they  arc  weak  and  inclined  to  contract  noon. — J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Chester  Co., 
the  disease  at  the  least  provocation.        Penna. 

Treatment.— 'Remove  the  sick  birds  at 

om  from  the  house.  If  the  bird  is 
very  valuable  it  can  be  cured  by  swab- 
bing out  the  throat  and  nostrils  with 
equal  parts  creolin  and  water  several 
times  a  day 


Make  Ifens  UyNowr 
While  tqqs  Ai%  High 

Your  hens  will  lay  now  if  you  provide  right  conditions.  During  spring 
and  summer  they  find  many  things  they  need  to  keep  them  in  health,  and 
they  lay  heavily.  la  winter  j^ou  must  supply^  these  nccessiUca  if  yott 
ivant  egga,  ^^ 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

serves  this  purpose  fully.  It  Is  a  combination  of  roots,  herbs,  mineral  sub- 
stances, etc.,  which  spices  the  mash  mixture  and  induces  the  bu-ds  to  eat 
greedily;  aids  digestion;  enriches  the  blood;  improves  circulation;  speeds 
up  the  egg-producing  organs;  puts  the  fowls  in  the  pink  of  physical  con- 
dition; MAKES  THEM  LAY.  And  aU  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent^ 
tird  per  month.     Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  vdll  increase  your  profits^ 

Pratts  Poultry  DIsiiiiectant 

will  keep  the  house*  sanitary  and  kill  dia<!a80  germs.  Use  it  now.  Don't 
let  disease  get  a  foothold  in  your  flock. 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruction*  to  supplr  yo«  jy**"  r '«" 


Preparations  under   our    squara-deol    auarantoe—      roar 
monmy  back  if  YOU  are  not  tatUfieiP '-^»  Buaron- 
tee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  fifty  yaars. 

JJ?  WriUtordiPase  Poultry  Book- FREE^ 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PhiUdelpliia  Chicago  Toronto 


POULTRY  PICKENQS 


O.V  HlLl 
ProDrtftO' 


AGIC  BROODER 

30  Da^ys  Free  Tria.1 


r  YEN  distribution  of  heat  makes  the  Ma«ie  BreedlMr 
t-  <Ae  safety  brooder.  It  regulates  both  top  and  bottom 
draft.  Broods  200  to  300.  Bums  coal.  Even  heat  in  aU 
weather.  Gas  escape  system  absolutely  prevents  gas 
leakage.   Cast  iron ;_ indestructible 


l:..^ 

f 

'•S  v«  V      i 

f 

'3 

i^ 

Trap  nesting  is  of  little  value  unless 
times  a  uay.  Give  each  of  the  sick  faithfully  continued  for  at  least  on 
IZl  a  slug  of  the  following  mixture,  full  year  and  the  records  only  become 
n^every  twelve  hours.  Two  or  three  really  worthwhile  after  ^he  flock  has 
les  a  e'usually  sufficient.  A  table-  been  trap  nested  for  at  least  three  gen^ 
7nful  of  lard,  half  a  teaspoonful  each  erations.  Trap  nesting  -^^-J^^^?- 
T vinegar,   cayenne   pepper  and   mus-    Intely    necessary   that    some    one    visit 

U-fx  ^eU  and  add  flour  until  the  the  poultry  house  «-«  -  ^--//^^"^ 
.ioi  has  the  consistency  of  dough;  roll  the  hours  of  laying  (9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.) 
into  slugs  the  size  of  a  marble.  every  day  to  release  the  hens. 

The  houae  fmm  which  the  sick  birds  — 

ire  taken  sb.ould  <be  thoroly  sprayed  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  indications  of  liver 
with  some  good  coal-tar  disinfectant  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
Make  the  drinking  water  of  the  flock  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  condition,  is  the  comb 
pink  with  permanganate  of  potasn  for  ^  ^^^y^  ^g^.    This  should 

about  a  week.     See  that  all  cracks  m  »  ,      ^^  ^^^ 


Ai«  8A    sirtisf artol^ ormcTney refuiided on rMuest, within 30 days. 
fS;iSi)klrtd^ri2M  Mafic  and  HiU  Colony^rooder..  How  t 

United  Broodar  Co.,,  302 .  Fannlnston.  At*..  Traaton.  N.  J. 


CEt-Ete 


■THE 
WINTER 


They  brinK 
bl8  micei.   Hem  that     - 

_^ Ujr  In  winter  are  hatched  , 

tnd  raUed  In  early  Spring.   The 
MODIL    OOAL'SURNINQ    HOVIR' 
8t.ln«h  Canear.    SIB.OO 
enables  you  to  raise  chlckaas  easily 
In  winter  a«  In  summer.    FREE— Big  J 
130-patte  Poultry  Book.  Send  for  It. j 
MODEL  INCUBATOR    CO., 
15  Henry  St  ,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Alto  39  nirolay  St.. 
N.  Y.Clty. 


Splhy  Service  Satisfies  S.^IS.  %,T.ry  ^a?d* 

eggs.  Penna.  Potatoes  aapeolslty.      Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


the  house  are  closed  up  and  prevent  all 
drafts. 


CLEAN    EGGS 


be  taken  as  a  danger  signal  and  the 
fattening  foods  such  as  corn,  corn  meal, 
buckwheat,  e^c,  greatly  reduced, 
also  the  quantity  of  food  cut  down,  as, 
if  the  improper  feeding  is  continued 
death  will  surely  result. 


Best  Prices  Paid 

,  for  the  holldsys. 
WASHINOTO.N  ST., 


<8end    us    your 

dressed  poultry. 

calves,  fancy 

WM.  H.  COHEN  A  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Vftna  Wantt^  Highest  prices  pald^fof-freah 
EiKKS  VYftntea  white  or  brown  eggs:  no  oom- 
mtasion.  neturnsmartelmmwUataly.  Reference:  Cha- 
tham and  Phoenix  National  E*ank8.  BLAINWOOD 
FARMS,  Inc.,      HUO  liastSSrd  St.,       New  York  City. 


Poultry  »\yanted_  | 

Live';&jPre»8ed.  Alw  Eggs  WantedJ^  S 

i  •  Full!inarket  value  on  arrival.   Quick  returns     5 
[      guaranteed.    Send  to  a 

I    DAVIS&'CO.,'3ilIN  Front  St.,  Phlla. .!Pa.     ■ 

•  '   '  s 

l!...aeaBaBaB»iaEa>llll»lllllllllliaillK 


Mammoth* Bronze  Turkeys  & 
Rose  Combed  Rpcis. 

JOHN  D.  SMITH,       WALTON,  N.  Y. 

r^U  •-,!,.,    for  Jan.  Feb.  &  Mar.  deUvery:  Stiver  La«ed 
i^niCKS    wyandottes  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  $16  per 


100.  $140  per  1000.  Snow  while  Wyaiid^ttu^  , . 
100  $165  per  1000 .  A  LDH AM  POULTRY  FA 
R    39  PHOENIXVILLE,  PENNA 


$18  per 
RM 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  n" 

stock.   CKBS  for  hatching  and 


Cockerels  $3  each. 
Farm.  Box  71  A, 


•Tom     Barron     Strain" 

irollflc  layers     Breeding 

_   _    baby  chlx  In    season. 

Bend  for  catalog.  Ivywood  Poultry 

";he 


Avon  dale,    Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLET. 

panacea  that  will  "make  his  heni 
lay",  and  thus  he  becomes  the  wilhng 
victim  of  the  purveyors  of  tonics,  po*' 
'Jers,  egg-makers,  conditioners,  (oh,  ye'i 
I  plead  guilty)  and  wonder-workers  of 
all  sorts  to  "make  hens  lay,"!  W>" 
we  start  out  on  our  quest  for  these 
short  cuts  to  a  full  egg  basket  we  are 
likely  to  forget  that  the  hen.  heing 
feminine,  cannot  be  "mad*"'  ^o  io 
anything  she  is  not  ready  to  do.  She 
can  be  coaxed,  and  petted  and  ."onie- 
times  bamboozled;  but  "made?''  '' 
never! 

The  season  of  highest  priev?s  for  Pg>:' 
is  not  the  time  when  the  hen-man  maVf' 
his  profit.  If  he  has  luck  he  may  |?f' 
eggs  enough  during  the  fall  ninnths  to 
])ay  for  the  feed  his  birds  consume;  " 
everything  thruout  the  season  has  g*"" 
.iust  right  and  his  birds  enter  the  mO" 
in  the  pink  of  conditiou  he  may  e"* 


The  present  high  prices  for  eggs  make 
the  customers  demand  that  they  be 
clean  and  fresh.  As  the  season  of  fall  We  frequently  hear  of  litter  on  the 
rains  approach,  it  is  a  problem  to  keep  poultry  house  floor  one  foot  deep  but 
the  eggs  clean  and  avoid  the  undesir-  we  rarely  .see  it.  The  fact  la  that  a 
able  practice  of  washing  them.  There  foot  of  litter  is  unnecessary  and  waste- 
are  several  ways  to  help  this  situation,  ful— six  inches  is  plenty.  An  ordinary 
Tlie  birds  should  be  kept  indoors  while  bail  of  straw  (80  lbs.)  to  every  150 
the  yards  are  muddy  during  rainy  days,  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  ample.  This 
The  floors  should  be  higher  than  the  when  first  placed  wiU  be  a  foot  or 
ontside  ground  surface  and  a  shallow  over  deep,  but  the  flock  will  reduce  it 
ditch  should  so  surround  the  house  as  to  a  few  inches  within  a  week. 
to  lead  off  any  standing  water.     This  . 


horns.  Free  CaUlog.    B.F.Kshler.     HughesvlUe,  Pa.  I  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Fsrmers  Drain  Your  land.  >  S"^  <^-vi^-^-"^  ^ 


ulBfl  JACKSON'S  DralB  TUe. 


A   FILTHY   PRACTICE 


affords  not  only  a  scratching  place  but 
algo  keeps  the  legs  and  feath-jra  clean. 
Clean  nesting  material  should   be  kept 

in  the  nests  and  the  nests  cleaned  out  The  writer  has  noticed  on  a  number 
whenever  they  become  wet  or  soiled.  A  of  general  farms  he  has  visited,  the 
dry  house  is  a  great  factor  ir  winter  careless  custom  of  throwing  the  offal 
egg  production.— W.  W.  0.,  Cumberland  from  *he  .hog  slaughter  into  the  yards 
Co.,  N.  ,T.  of  the  poultry  house,  or  if  the  hens  had 

. range,  leaving  it  where  they  could  pick 

HOT  WATER  FOR  THE  HENS         at  it.  In  one  case,  a  modern  dairy  farm, 

a  cart  load  of  this  matter  was  thrown 

Since  eggs  contain  a  large  percentage    int.,  the  poultry  runs  in   the  late   fall 
of  water  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that    and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  mid- 
if  the  hens  do  not  rlrink  snfficnnt  water    summer,  the  hens  picking  at  it  at  will 
there  will  not  be  as  many  egg.  laid  as        It  is  true  that  hens  need  meat  food 
would  otherwise  be  obtained.     In  win-    it  is   also   true  that   the   uso    of   wa^te 
ter    weather,    especially    oarly    in    the    products  is   an  important  part   of  eco- 
morning  before  the  sun  gives  any  l.cat,    nomical  production,  ^ut  there  are  *ome- 
the  hens  will  drink  very  little  if  sup-    things  that  should  be  ^buried   and  thi 
plied  with  only  cold  water  and  that  per-    is  <vne  of  bhem.     Hens  eating  of  such 
haps  frozen,    is  a  usual  thing  the  hens    matter  are   almost   certain   to   con  ract 
will  go  to  the  water  ,.an    for  a  drink    pt^madne   poisoning  which    in    fowls  is 
after   feeding.      If    thp    water    is   cold    known  as  limber  neck. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
with  on  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  HoUow  Brick  and  blocks 
Dealers  In  Hewer  Pipe.  Flue  Lining  and  Builders'  Supplies.  Write  for 
our  catalOKue'Ueneflts  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain." 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.. lit..    Ill  THIRD  AVENUE, ALMNY  JIEW  YORK 


A  Christmas  Suggestion 

Why)  not  a  watch  for  your  boy? 

He  will  appreciate  it  and  it  will  not  only 
be  of  service  to  him  now,  but  will  prompt 
him  to  be  on  time,  a  habit  which  will  be 
lasting  and  very  valuable  to  him  in  later  life. 

How  to  Get  a  Suitable  Watch 
for  Your  Boy 

Send  us  four  yearly  .subscriptions  at  50  cenis  each,  and 
we  will  send  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post  a  genuine  Defiance 
Watch. 

This  watch  is  16  size,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set, 
nickel  case  and  a  good  reliable,  time  keeper. 

This  offer  is  good  for  a  limited  time  only.  Better  take 
advantage  of  it  at  an  early  date. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261-63  S.  Third  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


14—438 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


December    *,    iQij 


Household 


riEST  PRIZE  CHRISTMAS  CANDIES 


flavor    with    peppermint,    cool    qrickly,    light  colored,  cut  3n  short  Ic.gtns  ai.d    flat   nulk   .•.h-..,    and   when  co>l  e.ve. 
'    ^^  Pull    wrap  in  wax  paper.-^Mary  A.  Kihtigh,    the  top  with   .m-lted   hir.l.     To  cook  it, 

the    same    uh    nuish,  and 


and   pull  till   white   and   i-reamy. 

out   in  a  long  strip,  cut  in  pieces  and    Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Leave  spread 
cut  for  one  hour,  then  place  in  an  air 
tight  jar,  where  they  will  turn  mealy  in 
a  coaiple  of  days  if  they  have  been  pull- 
ed enough. 

Cinnamon  Twists 
"Using  the  j>receding  recipe  for  «juan- 
tities  of  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tar 


SOME   GOOD  PORK  RECIPES 


cut    in    slices    the    same    us 
fry.       It     makes     an     appetizing    lojj 
weather  breakfast  dish. 
Pickled  Heart*  and  ToJigucs.— Thcbe 
To   Clean   Entrail   Lard.— About  the    are  fine,  and  if  sealed  up  may  be  kept 
first  thinig  the  women  folks  have  to  do    for  some  time,  ('ook  until  teudcr,  aalt- 
on   butchering  day  is   to   take   the    fat    ing  to  taste.     Skin   the    tongues,  sUcc 
from  the  inwards.     Some  people  do  not    them  and  fill  cans  with   the  hot  meat, 
like  to  do  thia  job,  but  if  care  is  taken    Have  a  not  too  strong  vinegar  boilbg 
tar    boil  to  ''SO  degrees  or  till  brittle,    not  to  break  amy  of  the  entrails  and     hot  and  seasoacd  with  salt  and  popper; 
Pour  on  two  buttered  plates  and  flavor    the  fat  is  properly  cleansed  before  ren-     lill  the   cans   with   it,   then   seal  up. 
each  wuth  4  drops  cinnamon  oil.   Color    dering,  it  will  be  all  right.  After  tak-         Pickled    Pigs'   Feet.    -    Clean   them 
one  plateful  red.     Pull  tlie  plateful  of    ing  off  the  fat,  put  it  to  soak  in  plenty    nicely   by   scraping  Jn   hot   water,  boil 
white,   and   when  puJled   enough,   draw    oi  water  to  which  some  soda  has  been     v<.ry   tender,  and  put  into  sharp  vine- 
it  out  in   a    ong  strip.     Then  pull   the    added,  in  proporbion  of  1  tablespoonful    gar. 

red  plateful  enough  to  get  it  in  a  long  to  a  pail  of  wat«r.  Let  remain  m  this  Pigs'  Legs.  -  The  legs  we  always 
strip  Lay  beside  the  white  one  and  water  until  night,  take  out  and  put  into  weigh  with  the  hams  and  siioulder., 
twist  together,  roll  flat  with  rolling  pin,  a  weak  salt  water.  Leave  over  night;  and  pack  with  them.  Then  when  the 
cut  in  pieces  and  twist  them  the  same  in  the  morning  rinse  in  clear  water,  and  hams  are  salt  enough  the  legs  will  be 
as  the  candy  seen  in  the  shops.  Wrap  in  put  to  drain,  after  which  render  the  right  for  cooking,  and  arc  even  bettv 
wax  paper  and  keep  in  cans.  same  as  any  lard.  than  when  fresh. 

Nut  Caramels  Cleaning  the  Intestines  for   Sausage         f>ousc.— For    a   change    this   is  good, 

Measure  out  2  cups  granulated  sugar,  Cases.— As  soon  as  the  fat  has  been  for  the  vinegar  used  gives  it  a  relish 
1  cup  corn  syrup,  U  cups  sweet  cream,  taken  from  the  inwards,  the  cases  must  Take  'he  bones  <yt  the  head,  the  lo^,, 
J  cup  butter,  li  cups  any  desired  nut  be  made  ready  for  the  sausage.  Empty  also  Iho  heart  and  tongue,  and  boil  un- 
meats,  2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Put  the  those  which  are  to  be  cleaned,  and  put  til  veiy  tender;  strip  the  meat  from  the 
sugar,  corn  syrup,  1  cup  of  ihe  cream,  at  once  into  blood-warm  water.  Keep-  bones,  cut  into  convenient  pieces,  and 
and   the  butter  over  the  fire,   stir  and    ing  in  warm  water  will  be  a  great  aid    put  them  into  good  sharp  vinegar.  Serve 


Candy  made  by  Miiss  Kintigh  accord- 
ing to  the  following  recipes  won  the 
first  prize  for  quality  and  appen'-ance  of 
display  at  a  recent  contest  for  home- 
made candy.  All  the  contastants  en- 
tered more  varieties  than  Miss  Kintigh 
did,  but  the  quality  and  uniform  at- 
tractiveness of  her  exhibit  easily  scored 
highest.  Try  some  of  her  recipes  for 
your  Christmas  gift  candy  and  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  finish. — The  Editor. 
Candy  Makioig  Precautions 

Candy  Thermometer  or  "Saccharom- 
eter. ' '— -Theic  ar  few  who  do  not  know 
l.ow  to  make  some  delicious  home-made 
candies,  tout  there  are  many  who  do  not 
know  how  much  more  easy  and  better 
candy  can  be  made  if  a  candy  thermo- 
meter is  nsed.  The  thermometer  saves 
rime  and  labor,  and  prevents  failures 
if  properly  read.  I  find  it  almost  indis- 
pensable   for   making   candy    and    cake 

icings.    These  thermometers  can  be  pur-    ^^^j^  ^.jjj  j^  ^-^g  vigorously,  then  gradu-    in  the  eleanin«g.    Have  a  smooth  board    cold 
chased  at   any   good   drug   store   for  a    ^^^j^,  ^^^^  ^.j^^  renaming  *  cup  of  cream,   to  scrape  them   on,  using  an    ordinary 
small  sum.  ^^^  allowing  the  mixture  to  stop  boil 

Cooking  and   Stirring. — Stir  all   can 


('ies   gently   till   the   syrup    boils,    then 

wipe  any  grains  of  sugar  from  the  sides 

the  kettle  with  a  damp  cloth,  cover 

i    steam    for   three    mirfutes,    put    iu 

i   thermometer  and  cook    to   the   do- 

•ed    degree.      Positively    do    not    jar 

le  kettle   or   stisr  any  candy  while   it 

oils  except   those   containing  milk   or 

iblasses,    and    these    must    be    stirred 

ontinuously. 

Try  not  to  have  to  make  cindy  on  a 
damp  day.  You  will  have  surer  suc- 
cess on  a  bright  cold  day.  When  using 
a  thermometer,  use  a  narrow  deep  ket- 
tle to  cook  the  candy  in,  so  that  the 
syrup  will  be  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
thermompter  bulb. 


Liverwurst. — Bool    with   the   liver  of 
case-knrife,  for  a  sharp  knife  would  cut     eather  pork  or  beef  enough  fat  to  suit 

the  taste,  chop  fine,  ajid  season  with 
1*  tablespoonfuls  each  of  salt,  grouiKi 
sage  and  black  pepper;  add  1  quart  of 


X'iWmifO    ilic-Aio     rticii     iiiiiA     Kjt 


will  not  boil  over  if  the  top  edge  of  the 
kettle  is  greased  wnth  butter.  A  wood 
paddle  is  best  for  stirring  candies.  Al- 
ways pour  the  syrup  quickly  from  the 
kettle,  never  allowing  it  to  Irip.  And 
do  not  scrape  the  kettle  or  your  candy 
•vill  be  grainy. 

Follow  the  above  directions  carefully 
fthen  trying  any  of  the  following  re- 
cipes: 

Chocolate  Bonbons 

For  the  fondant  or  center  cream  use 
2    cups   .granulated    sugar,    and    \    pint 
cold  water.     Stir 
i  teaspoon  oream 

the  sides  of  the  kettle  with  a  moist 
cloth,  and  cook  to  238  degrees,  which 
is  the  soft  ball  stage.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  pour  onto  a  large  platter  moistened 
with  cold  water.  When  it  feels  cool  to 
Ihe  back  of  the  hand,  work  with  a  wood 
paddle  over  and  over  till  it  sets  in  a 
hard  ball.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
cream  this  fondant.  When  it  sets, 
cover  closely  with  a  damp  cloth  for  30 
minutes  to  "sweat"  it.  Then  scoop  it 
in  a  crock  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool 
place   with   a  damp  cloth   over  the  top 


EXHIBITS  OF  MARYLAND  GIRLS'  CANNING  CLUB  AT  MARYLAND  SHOW. 


d    sugar,    and    *    pint  '                       ,    *^       i                  j 

x-ii  -i  V  •»_    ii.         jj  vanilla,  and  pour  into  a  buttered  pan.    soda, 

till  it  boils,  then  add  '        ,         , ,              ..          ..  ^              , 

-  .     ,           .       ,  When   nearly  cold   pour   trom  the  pan,    soda 

of  tartar,  wipe  down  .          j            j          •         u                       m 


ing    while    the    cream   is    being    added,  them.     Scrape  out  the   thickest  in  the 

Cook  to  250  degrees  or  hard  ball  stage,  first  water,  and  as  each  one  is  finished 

stirring  gently   all    the   time.     Remove  drop    it    into   another   warm    water,   in 

from  the  fire,  add  the  nut  meats  and  which  there  should  be  a  teaspoonful  of 

Afiter  they  have  gone  thru  two 

waters,  put  into  weak  salt  water. 

let  it  harden,  and  cut  in  cub»^s.  To  turn  tJhcra  so  as  to  clean  and  scrape 

For    chocolate    caramels  add   3    or    4  the  inner  surface,  use  a  round  smooth 

squares  of  chocolate  to  the  above  when  stick.     When  perfectly  clean  put  them 

taken  from  the  fire.  into  cold  salt  water  until  wanted. 

Fudge  Muslin     Instead     of     Intestines     for 

Measure  oat  2  cups  granulated  sugar,  Cases. — For  those  who  do  not   care  to 

1    tablespoon    butter,    1    cup    cream,    i  bother  with  cleaning  the  cases,  the  sau- 

cake  chocolate.     Bml  the  sugar,  cream  sage  may  be  put  up  in  small  cloth  sacks, 

and  butter,  stirring  constan^-ly,   to  236  When  wanted,   rip   open   the  sack   and 

degrees    or   vrry  soft   ball   stage.     Re-  slice  the  sausage. 

move  from  fire  and  add  tlie  chocolate.  Smoked  Sausage.— Try  smoking  some 

which  should  have  been  finely  cut,  and  ^f  j,,^  sausage  for  a  change.     Hang  it 

, „„...^   ,.    allowed  to  melt  without  stirring.     Let  -j,  ^^^  smoke-house  and  smoke  with  a 

of  <-rock.     Let   it"^ stand    two   or   three    g«*  ^''"o^^  <^'^^*'  *^«°  »*^''  *'''*  ^®**  *"^  few  corn  oobr,,  one-half  hour  being  long 

days  before  making  the  bonbons.  When    ^*  ^«ff'°'  ^  thicken,  then  pour  quickly  ^,^^^^1^  ^^  ^j^^.  -^  ^j^^  ^-^^^^  ^^^^    Qne 

ready  to  make   them,  roll  bits  of  this    ^°*"  *  P^""  ^^^^'^  "^'^^  ^*^  P^P"'  ^^^^"    kindling    of   the   fire   is    generally    all 

it   sets,   mark   in    squares.      When    cold 

turn  out  of  the  pan  and  peel  oft  the  wax 
paper. 

Omit  the  chocolate  for  plain  fudge  or  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^^  en<ing\i  for  the  bones 

and  drop  on  white  oilcloth  to  harden.  Re    "^'^'^  ""*  "'^^^^  ^"  ""^  ^"^f^^"  to  fall  out.     If  liver  is  liked,   cook  a 

careful  not   tr   have  the  chocolate  dip  Molasses  Kisses  piece  in  salt  water  until  it  will  crumble, 

too  warm.  Maple  centers  are  delicious.        Measure   out   2    cops   sugar,    1-3    cup  add  to   the   bead   meat,  and   chop   fine 

To  make  them,  use  2-3  maple  sugar,  1-3    corn  syrup,  2-3  cup  water,  1  cup  molas-  or  run  thru  a  food  chopper.     Strain  the 

granulated  sugar,  and  proceed  as  above,    pes,  2  tablespoons  butter,  1   tablespoon  liqnor  in   which  the  head  was  cooked. 

After  Dinner  Mints  vanilla.     Put  all  the  ingredients  except  j)itt    it    back    in    the    kettle,    add    th." 

Use  2  cups  granulated  sugnr,   i   tea-    the  vanilla  over  the  fire;  let  boil  rapid-  chopped  meat,  season  with  salt,  pepper 

ppoon  cream  of  tartar,  h  pint  (-old  wa-    ly  to  280  degrees  Cbrittle),  stirring  ?on-  and  sage,  and  thicken  with   corn  meal 

ter,    and    proceed    same    as    for    candy    itantly.     Pouir  onto  buttered  pan,  nnd  the  .same  as  mush.     A  little  buckwheat 

cream.      Boil    to    272    degrees    or    the    add  vanilla.     As  the  candy  cools,  turn  or  graham  flour  may  be  used  witi'  the 

brittle  staga.     Pour  on  greased  plates,    the  edges  toward  the  center.    Pull  till  meal.     When  thoroly  cooked,  pour  into 


candy  cream  in  any  desired  shape,  add 
ing  flavors,  colors  and  mints  as  desir 
ed,  drop  on  wax  paper  and  dry  for  6e^ 
eral  hours,  then  dip  in  melted  chocolate 


that  is  needed. 

Scrapple.  —  The  head  meat  is  good 
made  into  scrapple.    Cle-an  the  head  and 


I  These 
he  reason  why  the 
'Enterpiise"  ia  pfc- 
^ferred  by  everyone  who  has 
'need  to  chop  meat,  sausage  or 
"other food.  Remove  the  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  "Enterprise" 
Chopper;  you  will  find  the 
perforated  steel  plate  and  the  "Enter- 
prise" four-bladed  steel  knife  that, 
working  in  contact,  really  cut  and 
slice  food  and  do  not  tear,  rend,  man- 
gle or  squeeze  out  the  rich  juices. 

All  nourishmeni  ind  orii:tnil  food  flavor  i>  preierred 
wben  you  uae  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  "Enterprite"  Icnife-and-^te  Chopper  i«  mide 
in  sizfi  for  every  purpose.     No.  B.    Family  iize, 
$2.00;     No.  10.  iJirge  aize.    $3.0 
Yonr  dcakr  cum  sapply  tob.     Ask  for  ibe  '  Enter- 
prise" and  see  that  the  name  is  on  tbe  machine. 
The  "Enterprise"  Food  Chopper  is  lower-priced. 
Has   four  cutters.     Small   size.   $1.25.     Family 
size.  $1.50.     Larfe  size.  $2.25. 
"Tht    Enttrtrliini    HouuiMftr'''  —  a  ntw  cool  ttil 
emtainint  200   Uslui    rttifl  and   hounhold    hintu 
Stnt  ftr  4i  in  stamn. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dapaitecat  gj  -  PHILADELPHIA 


This  Catalogue  shows  76  large  pages 
of  the  best  Christmas  merchandise. 
Makes  gift  buying  easy.  Send  for  a 
copy  at  once. 

Strawbridqe&  Clothier 
^Riladelphia 


May   Garden 
Orange  Pekoe  Tea 

8*D<1  lOcentaand  wewiniendyouby  P»r«eH 
Po«t  prepaid  sAinple  thlateftgood  forTSout*- 
UrouUT  Uila  delicious  t4M  you  will  oerUtnV 
want  mora. 
McKlnney  Ac  Co  ,  Dep't  F.,  Blnghsmtoo,  N.  T. 


-C: 


determined   by  careful   scientific   meas- 
ure  to  be  25  percent   more  economical 
This    is    a    of  the  silver  than  poliushing  with  silver 
polisli;   besides,  it  retpiires  only  a   mini- 
iiiiiiM  (if  tiiiH'.     It  leaves  a  briglit  satiny 
finish  after  r'nsing  in  dean  warm  wat«'r 
id  wiping. 
Do    not    use    vour    aluminum    cooking 


sheet    of 
or   kettle. 


December   9,    191(5. 

,l,e  water  in  which  the  liver  was  boil 
1  Mix  well,  a»«l  pH^'^f  '"  i^-" 
Pork  Pudding  in  Cases, 
^fOoA  way  to  utilize  the  small  scrajis. 
^until  tender  the  pigs'  heads,  hearts, 
tongues,  a  few  legs  and  a  few  clean 
rinds  cut  from  other  meat,  together  and  wiping 
with  any  small  scraps  you  may  have 
When  cool,  ."trip  the  meat  from  the  rt.-nsils  for  this  cleaning  process  It  tum.s 
bones  and  cut  into  small  pieces;  add  a  the  aluminun:  black,  so  that  it  '-an  not 
bU  of  onion  and  grind  all  together  fine,  i.e  easily  briglitene<l  except  by  the  use 
,eas»m  well  with  salt  and  pepi)er,  then  of  an  acid  solution.  Use  an  old  alumi- 
\uff  into  cases.  Drop  into  boiling  wa-  uum  dish  that  you  do  not  use  f.ir  cook- 
tor  and  bml  gently  for  five  minutes,  ing,  or  hotter  just  a  .small 
tlien  drain  out.  This  is  good  cold  or  aluminum  in  a  granite  basin 
sliced  and  fried.  Some  like  a  little  The  piece  of  aluminum  can  bo  cleaned 
Jver  added;  when  this  is  used,  it  should  by  boiling  not  over  five  minutes  in  a 
ot  be  cooked  with  the  other  meat,  but  weak  acid  solution— oxalic  is  quickly 
limply  scalded  about  ten  minutes  in  effective.  Rhubarb,  which  contains  an 
very  hot  water  by  itself.  Cool  the  aiijirecLable  amount  of  o.xalic  acid,  is 
^ter  from  both  the  first  and  last  cook-  a  brightener  for  aluminum;  but  the 
;ng  and  take  off  the  fat  to  use.  When  ccHumercial  o.-calic  acid  powder,  dissolv- 
"niins  are  used,  the  fat  from  the  last  ed  1  level  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of 
fooking  will  be  flavored  with  them,  but  water,  is  cheaper.  Wash  in  hot  suds  to 
itds  all  right  for  some  purposes. 

Bologna  Sausage.— This  can  be  made 
at  home  thuB:  Take  ecpial  parts  of  fat 
pork    beef  and   beef  suet,  or  less  suet 

^bhis  makes  it  too  fat;  grind  very  fine.  The  pretty  new  shoes  of  seal  brown 
pason  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  fill  may  bo  cleaned  nicely  with  banana  skin, 
cases  and  prick  them  with  a  fork,  boil  Wiipe  the  .lust  from  them  first,  then 
zently  for  an  hour,  then  lay  them  gently  nib  the  inside  of  the  skin  over 
where  they  will  drain  off  the  fat.— Cora  them.  They  will  be  as  glossy  and  fresh 
B   Williams.  looking  as  when  now. 

Making  Good  Sausage  Oaiiters  are  best  cleaned  with  Frencl' 

The  outfi:  needed  .for  making  chalk,  but  a  good  dry  cleaner  for  them 
sausage  and  lard  is  really  very  may  be  made  at  home  from  two  parts 
simple  and  verv  -inexpensive.  Proceeds  flour  and  one  part  salt,  covering  tho 
from  one  hog  will  more  than  caver  the  whole  gaiter  and  rubbing  gently, 
total  cost.  The  most  important  thing  afterward  hanging  in  the  air  to  blow 
i,  the  character  of  the  moat  chopper,  out.  If  tlie  flour  is  brushed  out  with  a 
for  the  perfection  of  the  meat  cutting  stiff  brush,  the  gaiter  will  become  rough 
L,  one  of  the  essentials  in  good  sausage  and  unsightly.-^Effie  P.  Loomis,  Dela- 
making.     A  machine  that  merely  tears   ware    Co.,   Pa. 

or  mangles  the   meat    produces  an   in-  r~Zi    ".      I  tTT"  i ,,r>A 

.       \-  ,     xu   i.       n       4.  K»  »T^r,«H7.  Devilcd- Ohcstnuts.    —   Put    1    pound 

ferioT  artacle  that  will  not  be  appotiz-  ,      .     ^     •   ..                             e  v.„;i 

,1  that  will  not  sell  ^^rge  chestnuts  into  a  saucepan  of  boil- 


Vennsytvania  Fartnet 
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remove  all  the  acid. 


TO  BRIGHTEN  BROWN  SHOES 


inc  in  appearance  an 

*      ,.,        »       ,  -ii     4-..„i».     loQf   ing    water    and  parooii.      i-iuhkb  mm 

v>  readily.    A    chopper  lUustrateo    last       *=■  «^  xi.       ,  •  t» 

80  reauiij^.    n  i  j  ^  water,  then  remove  the  skin.  Dry 


well;  then  put  them  into  a  frying  pan, 
with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil  or  but- 
ter, and  toss  or  shake  until  a  golden 
])r<>wn.     Serve  hot  or  cold. 

CAN  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  PAPER 


week  has  foui  different  knife  dis(  s,  each 
Wide  of  which  has  a  keen  razor  edge, 
irhiah  revolve  against  a  perforated  steel 
plate  against  which  the  meat  is  driven 
by  xhe  contLuuuii*(iv  lorciug  movcmcni. 
of  the  feed  screw.  Thus  gives  the  true 
chopping  cuit,  like  tho  butcher's  sharp 
cleaver.  This  chopper  is  made  in  three  "Enclosed  find  50  cents  Mor  year's 
sizes  The  smallest  cuts  H  lbs.  per  subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
minute.  The  largest  si/.e  chops  4  Ib.s.  I  have  neglected  to  .send  reniittance 
.     f  1  •    -  u„„-i„  a;v,    waiting  for  the  agent  who  used  to  come 

of  meat  per  minute,  and  is  a  handy  si/o    .^^^^^^     g^^  ^^^^^  ^y  paper  did   not 

for  making  sausage.  come,  and  we  simply  cannot  do  without 

In  the  making  of  sausage  it  is  best  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer." — Harvey  L. 

to  run  the  meat  and  fat,  along  with  the  Felty,  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

seasoning,  thru  the  ehopper  twice.  Make 


the  first  cutting  with  a  plate  carrying 
about  i-inch  holes  and  the  second  with 
about  a  3-16-inc,h  hole  plate.  This  in- 
sures not  only  fineness  in  the  chopping, 
but  perfects  the  mixing. 

Stuffing  the  Sausage  Cases.  —  Any 
stuffing  machine  that  admits  even  a 
trace  of  air  into  the  sausage  is  worth- 
less, because  air  will  cause  the  sausage 
to  spoil  <|uickly.  A  machine  which  is 
not  only  a  sausage  stuffer,  but  also  a 
'ard  pre«a,  is  a  good  combination.  In 
'he  ideal  snusaige  stuffer-  the  cylinder 
is  bored  true  so  that  the  plunger  plate 
fits  the  cylinder  with  .hairbreadth  ac- 
fiiraey.  Imperfect  fitting  is  what  makes 
stiilTers  bend  and  break  when  the  pres- 
'iire  is  increa.sed  to  carry  the  plunger 
plate  down    in   the   cvlinder. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TABMEE  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
4'arh  i)aittern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin 
iiift  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
iiiile.ss  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
wlicn  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
\ddre<ts  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  :J(il-G3  Houtl. 
Third    Streat,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

5)819.— Infant's  Short  Clothes  Outfit. 
-It  n-quiri's  in  Vi6-inch  material:  For 
No.  1,  yoke  liess,  2  yards;  No.  -',  ccwit, 
'2\  yards;  No.  3,  bonnet,  3  yard;  No.   t, 


Easy  Silver  Cleaning.— The  ♦'rec  Bui 
Hin  No.  449,  States  Relations  Service, 
t^  8.  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
^-  C.,  tells  you  in  a  most  'ntercsting 
*ay  how  to  polish  your  siilver  in  a 
luick  and  economical  way.  You  simply 
'*y  it  on  a  piece  of  aluminum  in  a  gran- 
'te  basin,  pour  iu  solution  enough  to 
cover  the  silver,  n-.ado  thus:  One  tea- 
'poonful  each  of  washing  soda  .and  com- 
■"oa  table  salt  dissolved  in  I  quart  of 
*«ter.     Boil    until    the    tarnish    is    re- 


iiightdress,  2  \ards;  No.  .'>,  petticoat,  H 
_>ards,  ruffle,  I  yard;  No.  0,  feeding 
api-iMi,   g   yard;   No.  7,  drawers,   ij   yard; 


"loved,  which  will  be  only  a  very  few  No.  S,  r.mipers,  l'^  yards;  No.  !»,  nndpr 
"•'nutes,  dependinc;  on  the  number  of  waist,  ;:{  yard;  No.  10,  play  dr.ss,  .^ 
«^'er  pieces.     This    method    has    been    ysi-rds.     Price  of  set,  M  eeuta. 
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"es^  mere  may  be  a  Victrou-i 
inyourffome  M/s  CAristmaSi 

The  dream  of  years  may  come  true.    Your  children  may  awake  Christ 
morning,    tip-toe   downstairs,   peep   into   the   front   room— and   find 
VICTROLA  !     How  their  eyes  will  glow,  their  little  hearts  beat  with  j  s 
And  when  you  start  the  music  a-going,  how  their  feet  will  dance  oj 
the  floor,  as  you  and  Mother  smile  through  your  tears  of  gladness!     \^ 
see,  we  are  addressing  this 

To  You,  Mr.  Father 

You  may  bring  all  this  happiness  to  your  family.    You  may  banish  Ion 
linesB  on  the  farm.     You  may  keep  the  children  home  by  giving  them  tl 
gift  of  music.     You  may  bring  their  friends  and  your  friends  to  visit  yo 
of  an  evening.    You  may  become  a  center  of  new  life  for  your  commur 
ity.    You  may  yourself  have  the  greatest  joy  of  all— the  joy  of  givinj 
happiness  to  others. 

And  you  may  bring  all  this  into  your  life,  for  a  first  cash  payment  o: 

ONLY  $5. 

Only  $5  will  brmg^home  theVictrola  for  Christmas,  together  with  four  75c 
double  face  records— eight  selections.    Only  $5  a  month— while  you  are 

enjoying  the  Victrola  — 
will  pay  for  the  instru- 
ment and  records 


style   X   I7B.0O  — In   genuine 

nmliiiBHtiv.    ({olilen    oak.    <ir 

ini.ssion  finish. 


Style  IX  ISO.OO— In  Rvnnint  mn- 

huKany.  Knlilcn  oiik  liniBh, 
ur  nuH.sioii  fini.-^h. 


Style  XI  1100.00— In  grenuli'e 

iiiHlxiKHny,    Kol'len    oak,    <>r 

■iiiHrtlun  liniKh: 


Immediate  Shipment 

free  to  your  nearest  freight  station  will  follow  the  signing  of  the  lease 
which  will  come  to  you,  with  full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  offer, 
as  soon  as  you 

Send  the  Coupon  Below 

Also  will  come  the  large  Victrola  Catalog  of  Records,  profusely  illustrated, 
from  which  you  will  order,  from  time  to  time,  new  records  as  you  wish  them. 

New  Sealed  Records 

only  are  sold  by  the  Wanamaker  Stores.  Records  used  in  demoDstrating 
in  the  Store  are  never  sold.  This  insures  only  new  sealed  records  reach- 
ing the  purchaser. 

The  Parcel  Post 

id  a  convenient  carrier  of  Victrola  records  and  brings  them  directly  to 
you  promptly  and  at  little  cost. 

Merry  Christmas  To  All 

In  makioK  this  Victrola  Offer  the  John  Wan.imaker  Store  is  only  extending  to 
folks  livinK  at  a  di.stance  the  same  privilege  it  Krants  to  customers  who  come  to  the 
Store — that  of  buyitiK  a  Victrola  on  the 


ii 


Send  tills  Coupon  to  p  f.d,c.i, 

JohiiWaiiaiiiake]^ 

Victrola  Section  Astor  Pla.ce  NeWYorls: 

NationalWholeaale  and  Retail  Dialributort  of  Victrola*  andVictor  Recordt 

Please  send  me  without  any  obliRation       Name . 

your  1916  illustrated  Victrola  record       Town 

catalog  of  5.000  selections  and  parti- 
culars of  your    Educational      County 

Plan  of  monthly Ipayments. 
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FIBST  PRIZE  CHEISTMAS  CANDIES 


_-  •  Doceinhcr    S,    1916 

Vennsylvania  Farmer 

light  colored,  cut  Jn  short  lengths  aiid  fl;tt  n.ilk  (-.u-Ks,  and  when  co  .1  cvor 
wrap  an  wax  papor.-^Mary  A.  Kiutigh,  the  top  with  n.olted  lard.  To  cook  it, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  c-ut    in    slices    the    same    as    numh,  and 

fry.       It     makes     an     apjieti/.inj;    told 

weather  breakfast  dish. 
Pickled   Hearts  and  ToJijyuoB.— Thcbe 


SOME   GOOD  PORK  RECIPES 


Candy  made  by  Miiss  Kintigh  accord- 
ing to  the  following  recipes  won  the 
lirst  prize  for  quality  aiid  appoa'-ance  of 
display  at  a  recent  contest  for  home- 
made candy.  All  the  contestants  en- 
tered more  •flrieties  than  Miss  Kintigh 
did,  but  the  quality  and  uniform  at- 
tractiveness of  her  exhibit  easily  scored 
highest.  Try  some  of  her  recipes  for 
your  Christmas  gift  candy  and  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  finish. — The  Editor. 
Candy  Making  Precautions 

Candy  Thermometer  or  "  Saccharom- 
eter.'' — Thevr  ar  few  who  do  not  know 
how  to  make  some  delicious  home-made 
candies,  ibut  there  are  many  who  do  not 
know  how  much  more  easy  and  better 
candy  can  be  made  if  a  candy  thermo- 
meter is  used.  The  thermometer  saves 
time  and  labor,  and  prevents  failures 
if  properly  read.  I  find  it  almost  indis- 
pensable for  making  candy  and  cake 
icings.    These  thermometers  can  be  pur 


To    Clean   Entrail   Lard.— About  the  are  iine,  and  if  sealed  up  may  be  kept 

first  thing  tJie  women  folks  have  to  do  for  some  time.  Cook  until  t.'iidcr,  salt- 

on  butchering  day  is   to   take   the    fat  ing  to  taste.     Skin    the    tongues,  slice 

from  the  inwards.     Some  people  do  not  them  and  fill  cams  with   the  hot  meat, 

like  to  do  this  job,  but  if  oare  is  taken  Have  a  not  too  strong  vinegar  boiUng 

not  to  break  any  of  the  entrails  and  hot  and  seasoned  with  salt  an.l  popper; 
the  fat  is  properly  cleansed  before  ren- 


flavor  with  peppermint,  cool  qrickly, 
and  pull  till  white  and  creamy.  Pull 
uut  in  a  long  strip,  cut  in  pieces  and 
roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Leave  spread 
out  for  one  hour,  then  place  in  an  air 
tight  .jar,  where  they  will  turn  mealy  in 
a  conple  of  days  if  they  have  been  pull- 
ed enough. 

Cinnamon  Twists 
Using  the  i>receding  recipe  for  <juan- 
tities  of  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, boil  to  280  degrees  or  till  brittle.    .._.   .-  . 

Pour  on  two  buttered  plates  and  flavor  the  fat  is  properly  cleansed  before  ren-  fill  the  ^-^"^  v^fV' t'  ^hen  seal  up 
each  v^th  4  dn>ps  cinnamon  oil.  Color  dering,  it  will  be  all  right.  After  tak-  Pickled  Pigs'  Feet.  -  Clean  them 
one  plateful  red.  Pull  the  plateful  of  ing  off  the  fat,  put  it  to  soak  in  plenty  nacely  by  scraping  an  hot  water,  bo.l 
white,  and  when  pulled  enough,  draw  of  water  to  which  some  soda  has  been  very  tender,  and  put  into  sharp  vine- 
it  out  in  a  :on,g  strip.     Then  pull   the    added,  in  proportion  of  1  tablespoonful    gar. 

red  plateful  enough  to  get  it  in  a  long  to  a  pail  of  water.  Let  remain  in  this  Pigs'  Legs.  -  The  legs  we  alway. 
strip  Lay  beside  the  white  one  and  water  until  night,  take  o«t  and  put  into  weigh  with  the  hams  and  shoulders, 
twist  together,  roll  flat  with  rolling  pin,  a  weak  salt  water.  Leave  over  night;  and  i.ack  with  them  Then  when  the 
cut  in  pieces  and  twnst  them  the  same  in  the  morning  rinse  in  clear  water,  and  hams  are  salt  enough  the  legs  will  be 
as  the  candy  seen  in  the  shops.  Wrap  m  put  to  drain,  after  which  render  the  right  for  cooking,  and  are  even  bett-r 
wax  paper  and  keep  in  cans.  same  as  any  lard.  than  when  fresh.  ^,  .      .  , 

Nut  Caramels  Cleaning  the  Intestines  for   Sausage         f^ouse.— For    a    change    this   is  good, 

Measure  out  2  cups  granulated  sugar,  Cases.-As  soon  as  the  fat  has  been  for  the  vinegar  used  gives  it  a  relisl, 
1  cup  corn  syrup,  U  cups  sweet  cream,  taken  from  the  inwards,  the  cases  must  Take  'he  bones  of  the  head,  the  If*.,, 
i  cup  butter,  n  cups  any  desired  nut  be  made  ready  for  the  sausage.  Empty  also  1ho  heart  and  tongue,  and  boil  un- 
meats,  2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Put  the  those  which  are  to  be  cleaned,  and  put  til  veiy  tender;  strip  the  meat  from  tue 
sugar  corn  syrup,  1  cup  of  ihe  cream,  at  once  into  blood-v^-arm  water.  Keep-  bones,  cut  into  convenient  pieces,  and 
and  the  butter  over  the  fire,  stir  and  ing  in  warm  water  will  be  a  great  aid  put  them  into  good  sharp  vinegar.  Serve 
cook  till  it  boils  vigorously,  then  gradu-  in  the  cleaning.  Have  a  smooth  board  cold, 
chased  at   any   good   drug   store   for  a    g|j^,  ^^^  ^-^^  remaining  *  cup  of  CTeam,   to  scrape  them   on,  using  an    ordinary        Liverwurst.— Bool   with   the   liver  of 


small  sum. 

Cooking   and    Stirring. — Stir   all   can- 
I'ies   gently    liU   the   syrup    boils,    then 
wipe  any  gralins  of  sugar  from  the  sides 
the  kettle  with  a  damp  cloth,  cover 
1    steam    for    three    minutes,    put    in 
3   thermometer  and  cook   to   the   de- 
•ed    degree.      Positively    do    not    jar 
le  kettle   or   stir  any   candy  while   it 
oils  except   those   containing   milk   or 
iblasses,    and    these    must    be    stirred 
ontinuously. 
Try  not  to  have  to  make  cindy  on  a 
damp   day.     You   will   have   surer  suc- 
cess on  a  bright  cold  day.    When  using 
a  thermometer,  use  a  narrow  deep  ket- 
tle  to  cook  the   candy  in,  so  that  the 
syrup  will  be  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
thermometer  bulb. 

Candii'8  miuw  witii  iiiiijv  or  mOiasses 
will  not  boil  over  if  the  top  edge  of  the 
kettle  is  greased  with  butter.  A  wood 
paddle  is  best  for  stirring  candies.  Al- 
ways ponr  the  syrup  quickly  from  the 
kettle,  never  allowing  it  to  Irip.  And 
do  not  scrape  the  kettle  or  your  candy 
•vill  be  grainy. 

Follow  the  above  directions  carefully 
fthen  trying  any  of  the  following  re- 
pipes: 

Chocolate  Bonbons 
For  the  fondant  or  center  cream  use 


not  allowing  the  mixture  to  stop  boil-    case-kmfe,  for  a  sharp  knife  would  cut     -uther  pork  or  beef  enough  fat  to  suit 

the  taste,  chop  fine,  and  season  with 
1*  tablespoon fuls  each  of  salt,  ground 
sage  and  black  pepper;  a^ld  1  quart  of 


EXHIBITS  OF  MARYLAND  GIRLS'  CANNING  CLUB  AT  MARYLAND  SHOW. 

ing    while    the    cream   is    being    added,  them.     Scrape  out  the   thickest  in  the 

Cook  to  250  degrees  or  hard  ball  stage,  first  water,  and  as  each  one  is  finished 

stirring  gently   all    the    time.      Remove  drop    it   into    another    warm    water,    in 

from  the   fire,  add  the   nut   meats  and  which  there  should  be  a  teaspoonful  of 

wo 

When   nearly  cold  pour   from   the   pan,  soda  waters,  put  into  weak  salt  water, 

let  it  harden,  and  cut  in  cub»^s.  To  turn  them  so  as  to  clean  and  scrape 

For    chocolate    caramels   add    3    or    4  the  inner  surface,  use  a  round  smooth 

squares  of  chocolate  to  the  above  when  stick.     When  perfectly  clean  put  them 

taken  from  the  fire.  into  cold  salt  water  uutil  wanted. 

Fudge  Muslin     Instead     of     Intestines     for 

Measure  out  2  cups  granulated  sugar,  Cases. — For  those  who   do  not  care  to 

1    tablespoon    butter,    1    cup    cream,    \  bother  with  cleaning  the  cases,  the  sau- 

cake  chocolate;     Boil  the  sugar,  cream  sage  may  be  put  up  in  small  cloth  sacks, 

and  butter,  stirring  constan'-ly,   to  2S6  When   wanted,   rip   open   the   sack    and 

degrees   or   very  soft  ball   stage.     Be-  slice  the  sausage. 

move  from  fire  and  add  the  chocolate.  Smoked  Sausage.— Try  smoking  some 

which  should  have  been  finely  cut,  and  ^f  j^^  sausage  for  a  change.     Hang  it 

allowed  to  melt  without  stirring.     Let  j,jj  ^^^  smoke-house  and  smoke  with  a 

get  almost  c^ld,  then  stir  and  beat  till  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  one-half  hour  being  long 

it  begins  to  thicken,  then  pour  quickly  enough  to  give  it  the  right  flavor.  One 


2    cups   granulated    sugar,    and    *    pint  •   ^         u  ^^       i  j         a  «*       *u       u  *u       * 

.,  '  „..     ,.,,  .V  ,    .^    ^,  ,,    vanilla,  and  pour  into  a  buttered  pan.    soda.     Arter  they  have  gone  thru  t 

cold  water.     Stir  till  it  boils,  then  add    ^,,,  ,         ,,  ,.  ^i  ,  ^  ^  •   i.  i        i^        ^ 

i  teaspoon  ciieam  of  tartar,  wipe  down 
the  sides  of  the  kettle  with  a  moist 
."loth,  and  cook  to  238  degrees,  which 
is  the  soft  ball  stage.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  pour  onto  a  large  platter  moistened 
with  cold  water.  When  it  feels  cool  to 
the  back  of  tne  hand,  work  with  a  wood 
yiaddle  over  and  over  till  it  sets  in  a 
hard  ball.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
cream  this  fondant.  When  it  sets, 
cover  closely  with  a  damp  cloth  for  30 
minutes  to  "sweat"  it.  Then  scoop  it 
in  a  crock  jnd  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool 
place  with  a  damp  cloth  over  the  top 
of  crock.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three 
days  before  making  the  bonbons.  When 
ready  to  make  them,  roll  bits  of  this 
candy  cream  in  any  desired  shape,  add- 
ing flavors,  colors  and  mints  as  desir- 
ed, drop  on  wax  paper  and  dry  for  sev- 


into  a  pan  lined  with  wax  paper.  When 
it  sets,  mark  in  squares.  When  cold 
turn  out  of  the  pan  and  peel  ott  the  wax 
paper. 

Omit  the  chocolate  for  plain  fudge  or 


all 


kindling    of   the   fire    is    generally 
that  is  needed. 

Scrapple.  —  The  head  meait  is  good 
made  into  scrapple.  Cle^an  the  head  and 
cook  until  tender  enough  for  the  bones 
to  fall  out.  If  liver  is  liked,  cook  a 
piece  in  salt  water  until  it  will  crumble. 


These  pictures 
the  reason  wh; 
•"Enterprise"  ia  pre- 
ferred by  everyone  who  has 
need  to  chop  meat,  sausage  or 
other  food.    Remove  the  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  "Enterprise" 
Chopper;    you   will  find  the    | 
perforated  steel  plate  and  the  "Enter-    . 
prise"  four-bladed  steel   knife    that,    ■ 
vvorking  in  contact,    really  cut  and    | 
slice  food  and  do  not  tear,  rend,  man-    ■ 
gle  or  squeeze  out  the  rich  juices.         ■ 

All  nourishment  «nd  original  food  flavor  is  preterved    | 

wbrn  you  use  the  ■ 

"ENTERPRISE"! 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  "Enterpriie"  knife-«nd-platr  Chopper  in  made 

in  ilrea  for  every  purpose.     No-  S-    Kamily  liM. 

$2.00:    No.  10.  Ijrge  tixe.   $3.  0 

Toar  dcakr  caa  tappiy  ro>.     Ask  for  ibe     Enter- 

priie"  and  »ee  that  the  name  i«  on  the  machine 

The  "Enterprije"  Food  Chopper  it  lower-priced. 

Ha*   four  cuttert.     Small   ti/.e,    $1.25.     Family 

«ize,  $1.50.     Large  tize.  $2.25. 

"Tht    KnUrfrirint    HimuiuHr"  —  a  nrw  tmi  hmi 

imtainint  200   ttttid    rtdfts  and   houiihM    hinti. 

Sent  for  4c  in  stamfl. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  FA.   , 

DepartecBl  gj  -  PHIUDELPHU   | 
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enal  hours,  then  dip  in  melted  ("hocolate 

3  J  U-*      -i-i^+u  ♦«  i.„.^„„   TJo,  ^<W  nut  meats  for  nut  fudge 

and  drop  on  white  oilcloth  to  naroen.  Ke  '^ 

careful  not   tr   have  the  chocolate  dip  Molasses  Kisses 

too  warm.  Maple  centers  are  delicious.        Measure    out   2    cups    sugar,   1-3    cup  add  to   the   bead    meat,  and   chap   fine 

To  make  them,  use  2-3  maple  sugar,  1-3  corn  syrup,  2-3  cup  water,  1  cup  molas-  or  run  thru  a  food  chopper.     Strain  the 

granulated  sugar,  and  proceed  as  above.  ?es,  2  tablespoons  butter,  1  tablespoon  liquor  in   which  the  head  wa«  cooked, 

After  Dlomer  Mints  vanilla.     Put  all  the  ingredients  except  jtut    it    back    in    the    kettle,    add    thi' 

Use  2  cups  granula4;ed   sugar,   J   t<'a  the  vanilla  over  the  fire;  let  boil  rapid-  chopped  meat,  season  with  salt,  pepper 

?poon  cream  of  tartar,  *  pint  cold  wa-  iy  to  280  degrees  fbrittle),  stirring  son-  and  sago,  and  thicken  with   corn  meal 

rer,    and    proceed    same    as    for    candy  .*tantly.     Pout  onto  buttered   pan,  and  the  same  as  mush.     A  little  buckwheat 

(•roam.      Boil    to    272    degrees    or    the  add  vanilla.     As  the  candy  cools,  turn  or  graham  flour  may  be  used  witi'   the 

brdttlo  «tag<.     Pour  on  greased  plates,  the  edges  toward  the  center.    Pull  till  meal.    When  thoroly  cooked,  pour  into 


This  Catalogue  show«  76  large  pages 
of  the  best  Christmas  merchandise. 
Makes  gift  buying  easy.  Send  for  a 
copy  at  once. 

Strawbridqe&Qot/iier 
^ftiladelphia 


May   Garden 
Orange  Pekoe  Tea 


Bend  lOcentaaod  wewniwn4rout>7P>rael« 
PMt  prepaid  aample  tbia  t«ft  lood  for  76  cup*- 
If  you  try  tbla  delleloia  taa  you  wUl  oerutnir 


McKlnnry  Ar  Co  .  I>«p't  F.,  Blnghamtnn,  H-^  ] 
—I,  .--.. ..I  ■ 


pecomber   9,    1916. 

i„e  water  in  which  the  liver  wsia  boil- 
.,1     Mix  well,  and  pack  in  jars. 

Pork  Pudding  in  Clases.— This  is  a 
,f0od  way  fo  utilize  the  small  scraps, 
^until  tender  the  pigs'  heads,  hearts, 
tongues,  a  few  legs  and  a  few  clean 
rinds  cut  from  other  meat,  together 
•ith  any  fli"a'l  scraps  you  may  have. 
Jvhen  cool,  strip  the  meat  from  the 
hones  and  cut  into  small  pieces;  add  a 
l,it  of  onion  and  grind  all  together  fine, 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
stuff  into  cases.  Drop  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  boil  gently  for  five  minutes, 
then  drain  out.  This  is  good  cold  or 
,liced  and  fried.  Some  like  a  little 
Hver  added;  when  this  is  used,  it  should 
not  be  cooked  with  the  other  meat,  but 
simply  scalded  about  ten  minutes  in 
very  hot  water  by  itself.  Oool  the 
water  from  both  the  first  and  last  cook' 
ing.  and  take  olT  the  fat  to  use.  When 
(vnions  are  used,  the  fat  from  the  last 
rooking  will  be  flavored  with  them,  but 
it  is  all  right  for  some  purposes. 

Bologna  Sausage.— This  can  be  made 
at  home  thus:  Take  equal  parts  of  i"at 
pork,  beef  and  beef  suet,  or  less  suet 
if  this  makes  it  too  fat;  grind  very  fine, 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  fill 
easps,  and  prick  them  with  a  fork,  boil 
gently  for  an  hour,  then  lay  them 
where  they  will  drain  off  the  fat.— CJora 
B.  Williams. 

Making  Qood  Sausage 
The      outfr.      needed      .for      making 
saasage     and      lard      is      really      very 
simple  and  very  inexpensive.     Proceeds 
from  one  hog  will  more  than  caver  the 
total  cost.     The  most  important  thing 
is  the  character   of  the   moat   chopper, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  meat  cutting 
is  one  of  the  essentials  in  good  sausage 
making.     A  machine  ithat  merely  tears 
or  mangles  the   meat    produces  an   in- 
ferior article  that  will  not  be  appetiz- 
ing in  appearance  and  that  will  not  sell 
(0  readily.    A    chopper    illustraten    last 
week  has  foui  different  knife  ilisis,  each 
Made  of  which  has  a  keen  razor  edge, 
ffiieh  revolve  against  a  perforated  steel 
plate  against  which  the  meat  is  driven 
bv  xne  coiiiLuuuusIy   forcuig  nicvcmcnt 
of  the  feed  screw.     ThLs  gives  the  trin' 
chopping  cuit,  like   the  butcher's  sharp 
fkaver.    This  chopper  is  made  in  three 
sizes.     The    smallest    cuts    U    lbs.    per 
minute.     The  largest  size  ohops  4   lbs. 
ftf  meat  per  minute,  and  is  a  handy  sizv^ 
for  making  sausage. 

In  the  making  of  sausage  it  is  best 
to  run  the  meat  and  fat,  along  with  the 
seasoning,  thru  the  chopper  twice.  Make 
the  first  cuttimg  with  a  plate  carrying 
about  i-inch  holes  and  the  second  with 
'  about  a  .3-16-ineh  hole  iplate.  This  in- 
sures not  only  fineness  in  the  chopping, 
hat  perfects  the  mixing. 

Stuffing  the  Sausage  Cases.  —  Any 
stuffing  machine  that  admits  even  a 
trace  of  air  inito  the  sausage  is  worth- 
'(H«,  because  air  will  cause  the  sausage 
to  spoil  (|uickly.  A  machine  which  is 
not  only  a  sausage  stuffer,  but  also  a 
'■ard  preas,  is  a  go(»d  combiuation.  In 
'he  ideal  sausage  stuffer  the  cylinder 
is  bored  true  so  that  the  plunger  jdatc 
ftts  the  cylinder  with  hair-breadth  ac- 
fnracy.  Imperfect  fitting  is  what  makes 
stuffcrs  bend  and  break  when  the  [ires- 
•iirp  is  increa.sed  to  carry  the  jiliinger 
I'lafe  down   in   the  cvlinder. 
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determined  by  careful  scientific  meas- 
ure to  be  25  percent  more  economical 
of  the  silver  than  polishing  with  silver 
polish;  besides,  it  re<|iiirc»  only  a  mini- 
iiMiiii  of  time.  It  leaves  a  bright  satiny 
finish  after  r-nsing  in  clean  warm  water 
and  wiping. 

Do  not  use  your  aluminum  cooking 
I'tciisih  for  this  cleaning  process  It  turns 
the  aluminun;  black,  so  that  it  '-an  not 
be  easily  brightened  except  by  the  use 
(tf  an  aci<l  solution.  Use  an  old  alumi- 
num dish  that  you  do  not  use  f.>r  cook- 
ing, or  better  just  a  small  sheet  of 
aluminum  in  a  granite  basin  or  kettle. 
The  piece  of  aluminum  can  bo  cleaned 
by  >»oiling  not  over  five  minutes  in  a 
weak  acid  solution — oxalic  is  quickly 
effective.  Rhubarb,  which  contains  an 
apprcM'iable  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  is 
a  brightener  for  aluminum;  but  the 
.'(Miunercial  oxalic  acid  powder,  dissolv- 
ed 1  level  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of 
water,  is  cheaper.  Wash  in  hot  suds  to 
remove  all   the  acid. 
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TO  BRIGHTEN  BROWN  SHOES 


The  pretty  new  shoes  of  seal  brown 
may  be  cleaned  nicely  with  banana  skin. 
Wiipe  the  dnsit  from  them  first,  then 
gently  rub  Ww  inside  of  the  skin  over 
them.  They  will  be  as  glossy  and  fresh 
looking  as  when  new. 

Gaiters  are  best  cleaned  with  Frenc'. 
c/halk,  but  a  good  dry  cleaner  for  them 
may  be  made  at  home  from  two  parts 
flour  and  one  part  salt,  covering  tho 
whole  gaiter  and  rubbing  gently, 
afterward  hanging  in  the  air  to  blow 
out.  If  the  flour  is  brushed  out  with  a 
stiff  brush,  the  gaiter  will  become  rough 
and  unsightly.— Effie  P.  Loomis,  Dela- 
ware  Co.,   Pa. 


Deviled-  Chestnuts.  —  Put  1  pound 
large  chestnuts  into  a  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water  and  parboil.  Plunge  into 
cold  water,  then  remove  the  skin.  Dry 
well;  then  put  them  into  a  frying  pan, 
with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil  or  but- 
ter, and  toss  or  shake  until  a  golden 
brown.     Serve  hot  or  cidd. 


CAN  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  PAPER 

"Enclosed  find  50  cents  *for  year's 
subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
I  have  neglected  to  send  remittance 
waiting  for  the  agent  who  used  to  come 
around.  But  today  my  paper  did  not 
come,  and  we  simply  cannot  do  without 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer." — Harvey  L. 
Felty,  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMEE  PATTEENS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
«Mch  ixvttern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  i>atterns.  waist  meiisure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  jtattorns. 
\ddres.s  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  2(U-a3  Soutl. 
Third    Strefrt,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

9819.— Infant's  Short  Clothes  Outfit. 
-  -It  requires  in  ^{6-inch  material:  For 
No.  1.  yoke  liess,  2  yards;  No.  li,  coat, 
21  yards;  No.  .3,  bonnet,  \  yard;  No.  *, 


Easy  Silver  Cleaning.— The  <'iee  Bul- 
letin No.  449,  States  Relations  Service, 
U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
^-  C,,  tells  you  in  a  most  interesting 
*ay  how  to  polish  your  siilver  in  a 
luiok  and  economical  way.  You  simply 
%  it  on  a  piece  of  aluminum  in  a  gran- 
'te  basin,  pour  in  solution  enough  l(» 
«over  the  silver,  n:ade  thus:  One  tea- 
•poonful  each  of  washing  soda  and  com- 
">«n  table  salt  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
^•tpr.  Boil  until  the  tarn'sh  is  re- 
"loved,  which  will  be  only  a  very  few 
"J'lutes,  dependint;  on  the  number  of 
"^'6'  pieces.     This   method    has    been 


nightdress,  2  \ards;  No.  5,  petticoat,  M 
Nards,  ruffle,  I  yard;  No.  0,  feeding 
apron,  \  yard;  No.  7,  drawers,  J  yard; 
No.  H,  romper.s,  1 'i  yards;  No.  !»,  undfr- 
waist,  i)  yard;  N(».  10,  play  .Iress,  ^ 
yards.     Price  of  set,  13  cents. 


^^s,  t^eremaybe  a  Wctrotd. 
iayourffome  M/s  CAristmas. 

The  dream  of  years  may  come  true.  Your  children  may  awake  Christmas 
morning,  tip-toe  downstairs,  peep  into  the  front  room— and  nnd— a 
VICTKOLA !  How  their  eyes  will  glow,  their  little  hearts  beat  with  joy! 
And  when  you  start  the  music  a-going,  how  their  feet  will  dance  over 
the  floor,  as  you  and  Mother  smile  through  your  tears  of  gladness!  You 
see,  we  are  addressing  this 

To  You,  Mr.  Father 

You  may  bring  all  this  happiness  to  your  family.  You  may  banish  lone- 
liness on  the  farm.  You  may  keep  the  children  home  by  giving  them  the 
gift  of  music.  You  may  bring  their  friends  and  your  friends  to  visit  you 
of  an  evening.  You  may  become  a  center  of  new  life  for  your  commun- 
ity. You  may  yourself  have  the  greatest  joy  of  all— the  joy  of  givmg 
happiness  to  others. 

And  you  may  bring  all  this  into  your  life,  for  a  first  cash  payment  ol 

ONLY  $5. 

Only  $5  will  bnng^home  theVictrola  for  Christmas,  together  with  four  75c 
double  face  records— eight  selections.    Only  $5  a  month— while  you  are 

enjoying  the  Victrola  — 
will  pay  for  the  instru- 
ment and  records 


Styli-   X  $75.00  — In  ncnuinf 

iiiaiioKunv,    KoMcn    oak,    <>r 

inisHJon  Tinisih. 


Style  IX  160.00 — In  jrenuint  mo- 

hoKanv.  ifolili-n  oiik  finish, 
or  niiHsioii  firii.sh. 


Style  XI  $100.00-1  n  Benuii"' 

MiuiiuKHXy,    Koldi'n    oak,    nr 

niiuriion  nninh; 


Immediate  Shipment 

free  to  your  nearest  freight  station  will  follow  the  signing  of  the  lease 
which  will  come  to  you,  with  full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  offer, 
as  soon  as  you 

Send  the  Coupon  Below 

Also  will  come  the  large  Victrola  Catalog  of  Records,  profusely  illustrated, 
from  which  you  will  order,  from  time  to  time,  new  records  as  you  wish  them. 

New  Sealed  Records 

only  are  sold  by  the  Wanamaker  Stores.  Records  used  in  demonstrating 
in  the  Stoie  are  never  sold.  This  insures  only  new  sealed  records  reach- 
ing the  purchaser. 

The  Parcel  Post 

is  a  convenient  carrier  of  Victrola  records  and  brings  them  directly  to 
you  promptly  and  at  little  cost. 

Merry  Christmas  To  All 

In  makinK  this  Victrola  Offer  the  John  Wanamaker  Store  is  only  extending  to 
folks  livinK  at  a  distance  the  same  privileRe  it  Rrants  to  customers  who  come  to  the 

Store— that  of   Duyinx   a  Victrola  on  the 

Kducational  Partijil-Payment  Plan. 

'^^^^^A^^>  It  will  do  all  it  can  to  make  this  a  Merry 

/  ■  VJSJ?^^      Christmas  to  you  by  helping  you  to  place 

L^^M|»  ^\^^^      a  Victrola  in  your  home,  but  if  this  is  not 
"  ""^  V I      ■£?!-*/■      possible  this  year  it  wishes  you  a  "Merry 
Christmas",  just  the  same,  and  thanks  you 
for  the  attention  you  have  given  to  these 
announcementa. 


A 
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iSencl  tliis  Coupon,  to 

JohixWaiiaiiiake]? 

Victrola  Section.  Astor  Pl«.ce  NeWYorls. 


NationalWholeaale  and  Retail  Di»lributor»  of  Victrola*  andVictor  Rmcorda 

Name 

Town- 


Please  send  me  without  any  obligation 
your  1916  illustrated  Victrola  record 
cataloK  of  5,000  selections  and  parti- 
culars of   your     Educational 
Plan  of  montlilylpayments. 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


er. 


You  must  bo  a  gentlonian  and  a  farm. 
>> 

'What  do  you  mcani"  Blake  asked, 
iing  hotly. 
"Without  considering  the  first  part 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PBEOEDINO  0HAPTEB8 


"Its    80    much    worth    while    that    I 
should  like  to  keep  it  up,"  he  aiiswer- 


iti^  'oommunlty  interesU  are  neglected  tor 
^^oTl6«lership.  The  Kid  P'e»cher  tne. 
new  method*.  H«  makes  himself  a  l»art  of 
th«  iociaJ  Jife  and  ini'^ediately  clathe.  with 
Deacon  Newberry  and  a  few  of  the  old  church 
members.  They  request  his  r^s'S^'V*"?,  ."^"^ 
"to«  the  ohurch  and  .Lad'««  A'd  .i*"'/.*^"** 
to  the  community  meetings  and  a  haii  is 
opened  over  Ab  West's  store.  The  Preacher 
holds  the  young  people  together  and  theyj.ve 
a  pl*y  ill  tliB  n«w  Hall, 
rents    80    acres 


' '  If  one  man  has  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion durinu  la.st  week  a  dozen  have," 
he  said.     "Seems  like  a  good  many  of 
the  boye  nowadays  are  getting  too  smart    flushing  hotly, 
to  work  for  a  living-or  too  la/.y,  may-       "Without  c 

be      Have  you  been  over  to  Crostonf    do  you  think  you  are  enough  of  a  famer 
That's  a  more  sizable  place  than  this,    for  a  job  like  that t 
and  you  might  be  able  to  pick  up  some 
sort  of  a  man."  ,    ^  ,,  ... 

The  oiext  morniiig  Mr.  Blake  drove  manager  so  that  you  could  earn  a  hvm, 
over  to  Oreston  as  soon  as  the  chores  for  yourself  and  t.ie  automobile  just  by 
were  done.  He  found  the  street  being  managing?  The  men  who  do  he  work 
repave^  in  front  of  the  park.  The  oper-  will  get  a  certain  amount  of  relum, 
«eemed  to  be  very  interesting,  for    from  the  soil.    What  plans  have  you  for 


,,  are   going 

and   we'll   make    a 


night 


to    spend    the 

nij<ht    ol'    it 
llblaUng  the  finding  of  on.-  long  lost 


and  bring  Nell  back  this  morning." 

The  preacher  waited  to  hear  no  more, 
but  turned  and  drove  hurr'odly  back 
to  town.     Dr.  Robinson,  the  gray-hair 


"What  looks  queer?"  fche  preacher 
asked. 

"Those  letters  on  the  pennant.  They 
are  th«  same  as  those  on  the  watch  fob 
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er  accusingly  as  he  sat  down  to  supper 
that  nighit.  "That's  what  comes  of  or- 
ganizing clubi  and  letting  in  every  one 
regardless    of  their    morals,"   she    said 


"I've  lived  all  my  life  on  the  farm." 
'  Has  that  made  you  enough  of  a  farm 


you 


Yorkville  ia  «   typioal    little   country    com-  i  .. 

-"'   ""•.."t_.',;-\'-„Vri/,oi   ^J  ^''■''\'"j:^rL2n::  "'■  :ir.e;u";ia;;''the';ig;'of'.hsVr.   geumg  e„a.,gh  more  than  th,.  to  pa, 

The  Kid  Preacher  tries    lievmg  in  me  1  think  i  can,  IS  en.  tne   seaw   aioiig    mo    ^^^^  r  ,„„„„iii  „„  monntrprl " 

"I  will  a>»ays  ba  .  good  fHend  .0  „o,e  «.e.,  with  ™en  and  boy.,  watA-   you«e.f  I'J^^l,  ,,,„„  „„  ,„., 

and    help    you    all    I    can,"    she  ing  the  work. 

answered.  ' '  There 's  three  times  as  many  looking 

"I  asked  you  to  be  my  chum  once,  on  as  there  is  working,"  Mr,  Blake  said 

Nell,  and  you  wouldn't,"  Blake   went  ^^  himself,  "but  I  doubt  if  one  of  them 

on.     "Don't  you  think  you  could  now,  ^Quld  be  willing  to  take  an  honest  job 

bhe'pur^seras'he'sa'ysTof "making  llii*  salary,    f^^j.  ^j^g  ^^^^  ^f  making  a  man  of  mo 7"  ^q  ^he  farm." 

Nell  *garded  him  gravely  in  the  dim       rp^g  fl^st  man  lie  tackled  had  a  game 

CHAPTER  XJII  (Continued.)  y^^y^^  ^f  ^jjg  turned  lamp  that  shone  out  j^g^  q^^A  the  next  one  a  lame  back.  The 

thru  the  hall  window.     "Do  you   sup-  jjg^t  professed  to  be  willing  to  work. 


of    laud 


"Might   there   not   be  such   a   thing   p^gg  y^u  could  ever  be  made  into  a  man    |,ut  wanted  four  dollars  a  day.     At  last 
as   a   person   loving   the   country    and    ^^^^  would  be  worth  the  trouble!"  she    j^^   Blake  gave  up  the  quest  and  drove 


preferring  to  stay  there  for  that  rea-   ^^^^ 

son!"  "I  know  it  looks  hopeless,  Nell,  but 

"Loving  the   country    doesn't   make    ^.^^^    y.^^,    encouragement    I    c-x)uld    do 
opportunities  there.    If  you  stay  in  the    ^i^^ogt  aaything. ' '  His  ordinary  happy- 
country  too  long  you  will  become  nar-    go^yciy  face  wore  a  very  earnest  ex- 
row  and  cramped  juat  like  the  rest  of    preggion. 
ug."  .  "I    am    coming    to    believe    in    you, 

"You  people  who  have  never  lived  in  jjj^„y,  and  if  I  can  help—"  She  held 
the  city  don 't  know  what  it  is  to  be  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  g-^^^ok  Blake 's  gravely, 
cramped,    Nell.      There    is    more    room    ,,j,^  ^^^^^  ^^  expect  a  gre.it  deal  of 


you,"  she  said. 


CHAPTEE  XIV 


for  real  soul  expansion  and  more  op- 
portunity for  leading  a  broad,  full  life 
right  here  in  Yorkville  than  in  any 
other  place  I  have  ever  been." 

"We  need  some  one  to  help  us  find  Mr.  Blake  came  wearily  into  the- house 

that  opportunity  then,"  Nell  said,  half  ^nd   sa*   do^mi   heavily  on   one   of  the 

convinced.  kitchen  chairs.     "I'm  about  plum  dis- 

"It  doesn't  need  to  be  found,"  the  couraged,  Emmia,"  he  said.     "Discour- 

preaclier  cried.     "It  only  needs  to  be  ^ged  and  beat  out.     I  can't  stand  the 

taken  advantage  of.     This  community  ^ork  like  I  used  to." 

is   full   of   opportunities,   Nell.     There  «' what's  the  matter,  Pa?"  There  was 

are  so  many  of  them  that  what  I  can  ^  worried  note  in  Mrs.  Blake's  voice  as 

do  toward  making  people  see  them  does  gjjg  jgt  go  ,the  skillet  handle  and  hurried 


home  in  disgust. 

"I  haven't  any  sympathy  w;th  these 
city  folks  who  are  always  complaining 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,"  he  told 
his  wife  that  night.  "If  some  of  them 
were  a  little  more  willing  to  work,  they 
wouldn  't  know  there  was  any  high  cost 
of  living.  I  don't  know  what  this  thing 
is  coming  to,  Emma." 

"There  is  oaly  one  -way  out  of  it  for 
lis  that  I  can  see,"  his  wife  answered. 

"What's  that!" 

"Sell  the  farm." 

Mr.  Blake  shook  his  head  decidedly 
as  he  got  up  rind  went  out  to  the  barn. 
The  old  farm  had  been  in  the  family  for 


think  of  a   suitable   reply,   dinner  w«« 

called. 

"I  guess  you  are  about  right,"  he 
said  after  the  preacher  had  a.^kod  th« 
blessing.     ' '  But    what    am   I   going  tt 

dof" 

"Do  you  know  what  I  woald  do  u 
your  place!  I'd  go  back  home  tonight 
and  ask  my  mother  and  fathor  to  for- 
give me.  Then  I'd  go  and  take  a  coarsj 
at  the  agricultural  college,  and  come 
back  prepared  to  make  the  old  farm  the 
best  farm  in  this  part  of  the  rtate.'' 

"You  can  do  it,"  he  went  o.n  ae  Harry 
hesitated.  'John  Broderick  is  going 
to  have  twice  as  big  a  wheat  crop  ai 
any  of  his  neighbors.  He 's  putting  his 
college  education  into  practice.  That 
is  what  scientific  agriculturo  will  do, 
and  the  agricultural  college  is  the  place 
to  go  to  leara  it." 

"You  should  have  been  a  farmer  in- 
stead of  a  preacher,"  Blake  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

"I  am  going  to  be  both,'-'  th^  preach 
er  answered.  "I've  rented  an  eighty 
just  south   of  Yorkville,  and  with  Jim 


ed  village  doctor,  came  to  the  door  as    of  the  fellow  that  gave  me   that  fifty    sharjily.    "Poor  Nellie,  she  was  one.  of 
,^_    i_- _   1-    ii.„    .1 „*    /i^iinr   hill  »'  the  nicest  irirls  in  the  community  before 


'         happy  with  exeitemrnt  at  see- 

1(1  friends  again,  guided  them    the   preacher  drove   up  to   the   door  of  dollar   bill 

r  Uncle  Abner'8  so  that  he  could    his  little  office.  The  doctor  shook   his  head.   "Don't 

•*      for  the  occasion.    Then  ho  got        "Yes,    he's    in    here,"    he    said    in  form  ar*y  hasty  conclusions,"  he  warn- 

"'Tcar  with  them  and  pointed  out    answer  to  the  question  he  saw  in  the  ed.     "When  you  get  to  be  as  old  as  I 

^°^                          '■      •           He  was     preacher's    worried    face.      "Do    you  am  you   will  know  that   it  pays  to  go 

know  how  it  happened!"  slow   in  cxindcmning   a   man   until   you 

"Not  much,  tell  me."  have  heard  his  side  of  the  ca-se. 

"I   haven't  much   to  tell.     I  was   in  "I  heard   that  seed  corn   sermon   of 

iicivcv.-..,., the  office  about  half  past  ten  last  night,  yours  the  other  day,"  he  went  on.  "1 

^*'*^they"met''Lew  Wilson  and  Joe    being  just  back  from  a  late  call,  when  have  never  been  much  of  a  hand  to  go 

**^    To  Blake's  surprise  his  com-    there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell  as  if  all  to  church,  but  next   time   you   have  a 

the  people  in  town  were  sick.    I 


shortest  route  to  Creston. 
old,  merry,  reckless  self  again. 

jUpve 


Wo 


these  jays  a  real  taste  of  col- 
ijfe  "  he  exclaimed  as  ho  led  the 
to  the  leading  cafe  in  the  town.  On 


(ton. 


aions  greeted  them  boisterously, 
didn't  you  know   that    they    were 
-fraternity   brothers!"   one   of   the 
asked     Harry.       "They're     just 
yet,  but  they've  the   making  of 
I  good  sports  in  them." 
ni'm  sorry  for   what   I   did   to  you 
to  Yo.-kvillo    the    other    night," 
said  good-naturedly 
i'to  call  that  part  of  the  hazing.'' 


open- 
ed the  door  in  a  hurry,  and  there  were 
four  strange  young  fellows,  carrying 
Sam.  They  laid  him  down  on  the  of- 
fice sofa.  A  moment's  examination 
showed  that  Le  was  no>t  hurt  seriously, 
and  I  told  them  so.  One  of  them  hand- 
ed me  a  fifty  dollar  bill  and  they  were 


sermon  like  that  to  deliver,  let  me 
know  and  I'll  be  there,  I  couldn't  help 
but  think  when  I  heard  that  sermon 
that  wo  are  all  in  God's  germination 
box.     Some   men's  souls  are   sprouting 


the  nicest  girls  in  the  community  before 
she  met  that  scamp." 

The  preacher  had  little  appetite.  Af- 
ter supper  he  went  to  his  room  to  work 
on  his  sermon,  for  tomorrow  was  Sun- 
day, but  he  could  not  keep  bis  mind  on 
his  work,  and  finally  gave  up  in  disgust 
and  wont  out  for  a  walk.  Perhaps  hia 
ideas  were  wrong  after  all,  he  thought, 
and  the  straight  laced  deacons  were 
right.  He  had  not  seen  anything  in  his 
harmless  amusements  to  lead  to  this 
tragedy.  But  he  was  still  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  he  had  been  ^'ollowing 
more  or  less  blindly  after  an  ideal.  He 
could  see  it  yet,  but  it  was  dim  as  tho 
far  off,  and  a  huge  wall  of  doubt  aud 


strong  and    vigorous,  while   a   few   are 

curled  up  like  the  sprouts  of  that  poor  discouragement  loomed  between  him  and 

corn  you  showed  up.     And  some  don't  it.     Of  one   thing  he   was  sure — if  the 

"You  will    gone  before  I  collected  my  wila  enough    show  any  soul  at  all  from  the  outside,  deacon's  story  were  true,  his  usefulness 

I    nor   even  any  swelling  where  the   soul  in  Yorkville  was  at  an  end.     He  could 

we   ought  imagine  the  self-satisfied,  I-told-you-so 

maybe  expression  on  Deacon  Newberry  's  face. 

noisily    into    the    resiauraai.      a        ine  preaent;i  louuu  o«,m  u..  i...  u..-    .-..^   » ,  -ozen  by  This  tragedy  was  all  that  was  needed  to 

word  from  Joe  Bunton  gave    tor's  sofa,  looking  white  and  worn.    He    adversity  or  rotted  by  troubl?     So  I've  bring  the  opposition  to  a  head.     With  a 
the  'oest  table,  and  the  eager    smiled    at   tho  preacher,   however,   and 


to    aek    any    questions.      That't    all 


J    and  Lew   aecepted   the   explaaa-    know,   and  Sam   isn't   hardly  in   shape    ought  to   be.     But  I   reckon   we 
•ood  naturedly,  and  the  wnole  party    to  be  bothered  with  questions  yet."  not  to  judge  them  harshly,  for 

i''*f  nmsilv   into    the    restaurant.      A       The  preacher  found  Sam  on  the  doc-    they  are  like  the  seed  corn,  fro 


\lffltion  of  the  proprietor  himself.  Also  assured  him  in  a  weak  voice  that  he 
|Jl«  later  it  brought  on  a  number  of  was  all  right.  When  the  preacher 
'         .    .    ..,       x-L...    -.i.   *u.,   v«^=>    went   outside  again  he   told  the  doctor 


always  said  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow    heavy  heart  the  preacher  went  back  to 
is  to  believe  every  man  innocent  until    his  room  and  tried  to  sleep, 
he   is  proved   guilty." 


ito  black  bottles  that  set  the  boys 
l^a  to  wagging  faster  than  ever. 
L  merry-making  was  at  its  height, 
Li  Lew  Wilson  hit  the  table  a  re- 
l«83Jing  bang  with  his  fist.  "Attcn- 
,1"  he  called.  "I  just  happened  to 
that  there   is   a   big  barn  dance 


about  the  wrecked  buggy. 

"I  should  have  suspected  something 
like  that,"  the  doctor  exclaimed. 
"Some  tourists,  probably,  speeding  as 
if  they  owned  the  whole  road.  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  that  last  mght!" 

That     afternoon     Sara     was     feeling 


"You  can  preach  a  pretty  good  ser- 
mon yourself,"  the  preacher  taid  ad- 
miringly. "I  wish  I  could  get  you  to 
come  out  and  give  a  talk  at  the  young 
people's  meeting  some  Sunday  even- 
ing." 


Tho  church  was  crowded  the  next 
morning,  and  as  the  preacher  opened 
the  services  he  felt  that  evry  eye  in 
the  audience  was  turned  on  him  accus- 
ingly. He  could  see  self-sa'.'sf action, 
too,  on  the  face  of  Caleb  Brown  aud 
others  who  had  remained  loyal  to  Dea- 


"Your  deacons  will  be  scandalized  at    con  Newberry.     The  preacher's  sermon 
the    thought    of    Dr.    Robinson    leading    was    weak    and    halting    that    mon  lug, 


nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  he  had  al-    ^ggigj-jg  help  i  am  going  to  raise 

urnvfl  •hrvnfwl    f V af  it    would   StaV  thorc   for      ..  _!.   ..  -.11   . ,;„a  „rt„    " 


some 


ways  hoped  that  it  would  stay  there  for 
a  hundred  years  more.  But  when  he 
came  in  late  that  night  from  doing  his 
chores  he  sat  down  to  the  little  writing 
table   and   wrote   an   advertisement    of 


crops  that  will  surprise  you. 

Before  the  preacher  left,  Harry  had 
promised  to  think  the  matter  -ver.  He 
did  think  about  it  all  that  afternoon, 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  sounder 


Arat  eieht    miles    the    other    side    of 

tAriUe      Let's  take   a   run  over.     I  enough  better  so  that  the  doctor  thought  a  meeting  in   the   church.     Even   some    and  after  a  little  prefunctory  inndshas- 

ishow  you    some    of    tho    prettiest  they  could  safely  take  him  home.  They  of  those  whom  I  have  saved  almost  from    ing,  he  hurried  back  to  his  room, 

the  country  and  maybe  we  can  had  just   carried   him   in  and   put   him  the  jaws  of  death   still  regard  me   as 

op  a  scrap  for  excitement."  on    the    bed    when    the    telephone   bell  pretty  much  of  a  heathen  " 

Tie  proposal  was  enthusiastically  sec-  rang 


(To  be  continued.) 


not  seem  even  a  start, 

Nell  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm,  "I 
wish  I  could  help  more,"  she  said. 

"I  wish  some  of  the  others  were  iialf 
as  much  interested  as  you,"  the  pre«eh- 
er  said  earnestly,     "You  ha^e  been  an 


over    to    him.      "Is   your   back    worse 
than  common  tonight!" 

Her  husband  shook  his  head.  '  No,  it 
ain't  that  in  particular.  Its  just  every- 
thing. That  last  hired  man  wt  got  was 
bad  enough,  but  he  was  better  than 
none.     And  now  he  tells  me  he's  going 


the  farm.  Lest  he  fthould  repent  before  ^^^^^  ^jje  preacher's  advice.  The  sting 
morning  he  went  down  to  the  road  and  ^^  disappointment  over  not  being  able 
uiuppcn  lb  lUtt'  mc  .>.,^..uu.>.  ..v,.«. w  ^-- ^o    (o  go  DacK  to  college  tue  wiulci  otiuit 


M  ind  a  few  moments  later  the 
Icrowded  automobile  was  speeding  reck- 
jlewly  toward  Yorkville. 

Tier  were  about  a  mile  past  the  little 
I  ton  when  .swerving  around  a  par- 
Itiealirly  sharp  comer,  they  came  face 
III  flee  with  a  horse  and  buggy      "" 


"Its   Mr 
the  doctor. 


Blake,"  Mrs.  Rogers  told 
'He  says  his  wife  has  been 
suddenly  taken  down  with  something, 
and  wants  you  to  come  over  right 
away. ' ' 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  the  preacher  said. 


and  as  soon  a^-  the  uoctor 


to  bed,  i,ad  worn  off  somewhat  by  this  time, and  BiCTe leaped  to  one  side  just  as  the  ma-    ed  Mrs.  Rogers  how  to  care  for  Sam's 

A  couple  of  days  later  Harry  Blake    j^j^  desire  to  return  to  it  was  becoming  ■  -     .     -  -.     — i.  --^  -n     ,_.•_--    xi.__  -i:_.v,„j  ;„♦«  *\.a.  ^,^/.fnr'« 

lo^ed  up  with  a  startled  exclamation    ^^^  \ieen.     He  admitted  that  there  was 


"What  my  deacons  think  doesn't 
worry  me  nearly  as  much  as  it  should, 
perhaps,"  the  preacher  replied.  "Can 
I  count  on  you!" 

'' '  I  '11  do  my  best, ' '  the  doctor  answer- 
ed somewhat  reluctantly,  as  h-i  stopped 
his   team   in    front    of    the    preacher's 

It  was  still  early,  and  the  preacher, 


inspiration  to  me,  Nell,     Younav-  ,        ^       • 

He  checked  himself  suddenly  and  was    to  leave  in  the  morning  unless  I  raise 

his  wages  five  dollars  a  month," 

"He's  getting  ten  dollars  a   mouth 

now  more  than  he  is  worth,"  Mrs,  Blake 


burst  out.  "I  scrubbed  a  pari  of  this 
forenoon  to  get  the  spots  off  the  kitchen 
floor  that  he  made  with  his  dirty  boots. 
And  he  has  slept  in  the  same  shirt  ever 
since  he  came  'lere  a  month  ago,  to  judge 


silent  for  a  moment.    When  he  went  on 
it  was  in  a  quieter  tone. 

"I  wish  we  could  raise  money  to 
build  an  addition  to  the  church  for  a 
sort  of  club  and  reading  room,"'  he  said. 

"It  would  be  a  fine  thing,"  Nell  said, 
rising.     "Ci/ine  over   and  talk  it   over 

fltrain     I  must  go  in  and  get  supper,"  ,     ,     ,  ^, 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Velander  came  out  by  the  looks  of  the  bed  clothes 
to  the  Rogers'  farm  to  see  about  get- 
ting some  fresh  eggs.  "Them  eggs  of 
Ab  West's  are  all  right  for  making  om- 
lets,"  she  told  Mrs.  Rogers,  "but  the 
preacher  and  Miss  Walker  like  'em 
fried  once  in  awhile.so  here  I  '.m,  traip- 
sin'  clear  out  here  to  get  some  that  will 

fry." 

"I  may  not  have  to  cook  for  tne 
preacher  very  much  longer,'*  she  went 
on,  glancing  sharply  at  Ne'1.  "He's 
liable  to  set  up  housekeeping  for  him- 
self before  long,  to  judge  from  all  tho 
little  square  letters  he's  been  getting 
and  the  remarks  he's  let  droi^  when  I 
quizzed  him." 

"Won't  that  be  nice!  "  Nell  exclaim- 
ed, looking  up  from  her  work  with  an 
innocent  smile,  and  if  her  face  was  a 
little  paler  than  it  had  been  a  moment 
before,  Mrs,  Velander 's  keen  eyes  fail- 
e<l  to  notice  the   change 


a  great  chance  for  improvement  in  Ine 
crops  that  his  father's  farm  and  Uncle 
Abner's  were  producing.  It  v/ouldn't 
be  »o  bad  to  be  one  of  the  ones  to  help 
lead  in  that  improvement,  whi-h  would 
certainly  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  en- 
tire community.  By  night  he  had  about 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  better 
follow  the  preacher's  advice.  The  first 
part  was  particularly  hard.    Harry  wm 


from  the  copy  of  the  Yorkville  Herald 
that  he  was  reading  while  waiting  for 
dinner. 

"What's  the  matter!"  caiUd  a  »rice 
from  the  doorway. 

Harry  turned  to  see  the  preacher 
standing  there. 

"A  preacher  is  supposed  to  invite 
himself  to  dinner  whenever  ho  wants 
to,"    he    went    on    with    a    laugh,      "I 

_  caught  a  whiff  of  the  good  things  cook-    '^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^  things  off,  once  he  had 

I  s'spose  1  ought7o"beVhankful  that    ^"^  ««  ^  ^a«  K«'"S  ^y'  «"*^  ^-oi'l'ln't  re-    ^.^^h,.,^  ^  decision,  however.  After  sup- 
he    didn't    pull  up   and    leave    without    sist  the  temptation  to  stop." 
saying  a  word,  like  Deacon  Telpenny's        "Sit   down,"  Harry   invited.     "I'm 
man  did  last  week.     Just  tied  the  team    glad  you  stopped.     You'll  fiid  Mary's 
to  the  fence  and  skedaddled.     It  seems    cooking  even   better  than   the    smell," 
almost    impossible    to   get   decent    help    Then  as  the  preacher  took  the  preferred    several  times 
nowadays."  chair,  Harry  'leld  out  the  paper  to  him, 

"Don't  yon  suppose  you  can  get  that    pointing    to    the    advertisement    of    his 
Larson  boy   for  a  few  days?"  father's  farm. 

"No,  he  hired  out  to  John  Broderick        The    preacher    whistled.       -Did    you 


ekiie struck  the  buggy  and  sent  it  roll-  fcruises,  they  climbed  into  the  doctor's  believing  that  in  the  excitement  at  the 

litf into  the  ditch     The  fright'-ned  driv-  rig  and  started  for  the  Blako  fann.  Rogers  home,  no  one  would  think  to  go 

brought  the  auto  to  a  stop,  au.l  the  After  tho  doctor  had  examined  Mrs,  after  Nell,  hitched  up  and  drove  over 

peered  boys  hurried  back  to  the  wreck-  Blake,  he  can.'^  out  into  the  room  where  to  Deacon  Tslpenny 's. 

llraegy    Harrv    who  was  in  the  lead,  Mr.  Blake  aud  the  preacher  were  anx-  Mrs.    Telpenny   herself    came    to   the 

taped  beside  the  figure  that  was  ly-  iously   waiting   for  him.     "It  is   more  door.      "Nell    Rogers!"    she    said     in 

L.    .,      ,..,.      T_    i.i,„   *„;„f   mn.xn.  ,.,«_>„    fi,oT,     onxr+hinfr    Alsfi."    hfl    said  fl nswer  to  the  proachcr 's  iuquiry.      No, 


yesterday  for  the  summer.  I  don't 
know  of  a  man  to  be  had  anywhere 
around  here  for  love  nor  money.  The 
]dowing  ain't  half  done,  nor  thi  manure 
hauled  out,  and  here  it  is  almost  time 
to  plant  corn.  What  to  do  I  don't 
know," 

"If  only  Harry—"  ) 
Mt,  Blake  silenced  her  with  a  glance. 
"I  thought  we  agreed  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  tiiatt  boy,"  he  said  sharply. 
Mrs,  Blake  turned  back  to  her  cook- 
The  next  Friday  night  Harry  Blake  ing,  her  lip  quivering.  The  ham  and 
Nell  from  trie  literary  eggs  were  flavored  with  her  tears  that 
"Good  Time  Club."  night,  but  her  husband  was  in  too  down- 
Neither  had  much  to  say  until  they  hearted  a  mood  to  notice  whether  they 
reached  the  house.  Then  Blake  paused  were  flavored  at  all  or  not. 
with  his  foot  on  the  lower  step.  After  supper  was  over  and  the  milk- 

" I've  been  prettv  straight  for  along    ing    done,    Mr,    Blake    hitched    up   and 
time    haven't  T,  Nell?"  he  fnuil.  drove  to  Yorkville   to  look   for  a   man, 

"Don't     vou     feel     that     its     worth    Ab  West  shook  his  head  when  asked  if 


came  home  with 
session    of    the 


per  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  started  over 
home  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
left  the  winter  before. 

He  was  almost  tempted  to  turn  bacli 
He  was  afraid  that  lii» 
father  would  misunderstand  his  motive, 
and  think  that  only  a  desire  to  get  the 
mo<»t  for  hiTi..';elf  out  of  the  old  plac« 
had  brought  him  back. 

Harry  was  almost  to  the  home  driv^ 
way  when  he  heard  an  automobile  com- 
ing, and  stepped  to  one  side  to  let  it 
pass.  But  instead  of  going  past,  it 
came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Before  Harrf 
could  recover  his  dazed  senses  enovi^ 
T  don't  blame  him  for  wanting    to  realize  what  it  was  all  about,  he  w« 

suTrounded  by  an  eager  group  of  his  ol^ 
classmates,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  same  fashionable  fraternity  to  wiiif'' 
he  had  belonged, 

"If  it  isn't  my  old  pal  Harry,  a"^ 
with  overalls  on!  "  cried  one, 

"Harry  Blake  is  all  right  w'natevC 

<  I  Tell 


you 
while!"  Nell  asked. 


he  knew  of  any  one. 


know  that  your  father's  man  had  left!" 
he  asked, 

Harry  shook  his  head,  • 

"He  has  been  searching  the  country 
for  another,  T  hear,  but  men  are  hard 
to  get.     He  i.-  too  old  to  work  so  hard 
himself, 
to  sell," 

"Its  kind  of  hard  on  me,  tho," 

"How  so?" 

"What  will  I  do  when  T  finjilly  finish 
college?"  Harry  asked  helplessly. 

"Yon  surely  didn't  expect  to  go  back 
home  and  live  on  your  folks,  did  you?" 
the  preacher  asked  in  surpri."", 

"You  are  putting  it  rather  plainly. 
To  tell  the  truth,  T  would  like  to  be  a 
kind  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  with  plenty 
(if  men  to  do  the  work,  and  ari  aulomo 
bile  to  go  to  town  in  whenev<  r  T  want 
to." 

"Two  things  are  neeesnary  for  that. 


'in  the  ditch      In   the   faint  moon-    worry    than    anything    else,"    he    said    answer  to  the  preacher's  inquiry 

it  he  could    see    that    it    was    Sam    bluntly.      "If    you    can    find    what    is    she  isn't  here.     I  sent  for  her  to  come 

rs.    With  the  help  of  some  of  the    worrving  her,  and   remedy   it,  she   will    over  and  stay  with  me  last  night,  and 

boys  he  picked  him  up  carefully    got  well  in  short  order.     Otherwise—"    she  said  she  would.     But  I  have:,  t  seen 

laid  him  in  the  back  seat  of  the    He  shook  his  head  ominously.  her." 

temobile      Sam    stirred    uneasily    as        "She    has    been    worrying    consider-        The  preacher  was  minded   to  go  out 

kid  him  down,  able    since    our    boy    left,"    said    Mr.    and   see  if  Sam   Rogers   was  ^in    shape 

["Where  is  Nell?"  he  murmured.  Blake,  swallowing  hard  once  or   twice,    to  be  questioned,  for  the  fact  tuat  Nell 

["Was  Nell  with  you?"  Harry  Blake    "She  hasn't  seemed  like  herself  lately,    Rogers    was    not    at    Telpenny  s    wor- 

huskily,  but  Sam  had  again  sunk    in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  cheer  her    riod  him  greatly.     As  he  drove  by  the 

unconsciousness     and     made     no    up 

wer, 

news, 

stepped  to  the  telephone  and  called  up 

Uncle   Abner  s   place.    A   moment   later 

Tie  next    morning    as    tho    preacher    he  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  blank 

driving  out  to  ask  John  Broderick    look   on  his   face.     "George  says   that 

to  kill  Canada    thistles,    he    came    he  went  away  last  evening  and  hasn't 

OB  a  wrecked  buggy  lying  on  its  side    come  back  yet.     You're  sure  he  didn't 

'tlie  ditch.    From  the  looks  of  things    come  over  here!" 

not  been  there  long.  A  second  Mr,  Blake  smiled  grimly.  "I  guess 
Me  identified  it  as  Sam  Rogers'  1  would  have  noticed  it  if  he  did,  see- 
Ugy.  ing   as    ho    ain't    been    home    since    ho 

The  preacher  hurriedly  turned  around    left  last  winter." 
W  drove  over   to   the   Rogcs'   place.        The  doctor  was  at  the  other  side  of 


We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 


JOHNNY'S  PA 


"I  think   I  can  give   her  some 
the    preacher    exclaimed. 


good 
He 


CHAPTER    XV 


As 
store  in  Yorkville,  Mrs,  Wes*  stopped 
him.  "Have  you  heard  the  news?"  she 
asked. 

"About  Sam  Rogers!" 

"About  Sam's  sister.  They  say  that 
Nell    elojied    with    Harry    Blake    last 

night." 

If  Mrs.  West  was  watching  the  preach- 
er's  face  for  a  sign  of  surpria-j,  or  any 
other  emotion,  she  was  disappointed. 
"Are  you  sure,  Mrs,  West!"  he  asked. 
His  voice  was  steady,  but  his  left  hand 
clutched  tho  whip  unUl  the  knuckles 
were  white  ^vith  the  strain. 

"Deacon  Newberry  told  me.  He  came 


lie  lias  on,"  exclaimed  another, 
us  what  you  have  been  doing  to  yoflf 
self,  old  man.  Why  haven't  you  l^^'" 
l)n.k  to  college?  Tt  hasn't  been  th* 
sriMie  ]dace  without  you." 

They   bundled    Harry    into   the  autO'j 
inidtile  with  them,     "Yon  must  come  »•  i 


ir  a.s  Creston   with  us,"  they  in 


aiyteij 


Rftgers  was  out  in  the  yard.     He    the  room  looking  at  a  pennant  on  tho    in  with  some  butter  this  afternoon,  and 
«ted  the  preacher  heartily,   with   no     wall,      "What    are    tholse    heathenish    said  that  his   hired   man   saw 

characters?"   he  asked   abruptly,   turn- 
ing to  Mr,  Blake. 

"The  initials  of  the  fraternity  that 
Harry  belonged  to,  I  guess,"  Mr.  Blake 
\nswered. 

The  doctor  handed  Mr.  Blake  a  bot-    before  repeating  this  story! 
tie  of  medicine,  with  directions  for  us- 
-ng  it,  and  walked  out,  followed  by  the 
preacher, 

"Tt  looks  mighty  queer,"  he  said, 
half  to  himself,  as  he  untied   his  team. 


•lication  in  his  manner  that  there  was 
'ything  wrong. 
I  came  over  to  see  Sam  a  moment," 
preacher    said    as    calmly    as    he 

«ld. 

'^rs.  Telpenny  wasn't  feeling  very 
*"  last  night,  and  sent  word  over  for 
F«ll  tfl  come  and  stay  all   night    with 
>"  Mr,    Rogers    said.      "Sam    took 
"ver  and   haHu 't   come   back,   so   I 
°»e  he   decided    to    stay    all    night 


My  pa — he  always  went  to  sctiool, 

lie  says,   an'   studied   hard, 
W'y  when   he's  just   as   old   as  me 

He  knew  things  by  the  yard! 
Arithmetic!      He    knew    it    all. 

From    dividend    to    sum, 
But  when  he  tells  me  how  it  wa.s 

My  grandma  she  says  "Hum!" 

'vly  pa — 'he  always  got  the  prize 

For    never    bein'    laite; 
An'  when  they  studied  jogg'Tfy 

He  knew    'bout  ev'ry  state. 
He  says  he  knew  the  rivers  .ai  ' 

Knew   all   their   outs   aud   ins. 
But  when  he  tells  me  all  o'  that 

My  grandma  she   just   grins. 

My  pa — he  nfver  missed   a  day 

A-goin'   to   the   school, 
\n'  never  played  no  hookey,  nor 

Forgot    tho    teacher's    rule; 
An'  ev'ry  class  he's  ever  in 

Tho  rest  he  always  led. 
My  grandma,  when  pa  talks  tliat  way, 

•Tust  laughs  an'  shakes  her  head. 


them  in 
Creston  together  this  morning,  looking 
as  happy  as  you  please," 

"You  arc  a  friend  of  Nell's,  Mrs. 
W'est,"  the  preacher  said.  "Wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  wait  for  further  evidence    My   grandma   says    'at  boys   is  boys. 


"I  won't  say  anything  to  any  one 
else  you  can  depend  on  that,"  Mrs. 
West  agreed,  "But  the  deacon  will  see 
that  it  is  well  circulated." 

Mrs.  Velander  looked  at  tho  preach 


The  same  as  pas  is  pas. 

An'  when  T  ast  her  what  shn  means 
She  says    'at  little  boys  is  best 

When  they  grow  up  to  men, 
Because  they  know  how  good  they  were 

And  tell    .heir  children   then. 


t 
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PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

The    markets     have     been    quiet    fciuce    tne 

Movenrenu  of  all  laucy  fru.U  *"f  J«^*«^ 
-uUJes  were  good  and  prices  well  f »  "\*'"^^ 
duriuK  the  last,  week.  Keceipls  ol  PO^^^^^ 
Snue  heavy  and  tae  sales  are  slow,  mak- 
iu<  the  market  drag! 
being  held  on  the  ll^ 
lier    about    130.       la 


with   a  good   demand    at   UO   to   24   cents   per 

l>ound.  _ 

EggB  

Receii>»«  of  Iresh  ©kks  coutuiue  in  .imuea 
supply  and  are  bpiiig  promptly  clcaupd  up  at 
prices  on  an  .iverage  of  one  cent  per  dozen 
rtigher  than  quoted  one  week  ago.  Near-by 
.xtras  are  sewing  at  49  cents  per  uozen; 
near-by  Hrsts  at  43  cents;  near-by  current 
receipts  at  44  cents.  \Ves.tern  eggs  of  extra 
quality  are  eelUng  here  at  49  cents  per  dozen. 
Fancy  selected  fresh  eggs  are  being  jobbed  at 
54  to   61  cent*  per  dozen. 

— Selmarad. 


moderate,  but  aufflclent.  and  mainly 
cattle.  The  choieest  bulla  and  fat 
commanded     stronger     values.     CaJveb 

Mteadily   held.  .nm/oiAnn    v.,^ 

Steers,    average    best    *9-75@10.00    No 

Olioice      

Good     

Medium      

Common      

Hulls     

Fat    cows     

Thin    cows     

Veal  Calves. — 


Ohio    would    have   a   iiriner   feeling    within   tl,e  „,  . 

cows     few  days. 

were 


No.   1  timothy,   $15(na5..'-)0;    No.  2  tinjoih. 
H3.25(i?14.25.    No.    :.    timothy.    iH.';,,  12  7-'' 

,_^ No.     1     Ught    mixed.    $13.7.'iM  14.  Jr, ;    Uo     1' 

i.r&;)9.50  clover  mixed,  if  14.50 (<i  l.'i :  No.  'J  Hovor  mi, 
.50@».00  id.  $12.50C't)13  30;  No.  1  •lover,  .$lJni55n 
7j^8.25    No.   2   clover.    |12..'>0(r(' 13.5(1.  -      ■^"' 


9.i 

8 

7 

7.25 

5.50 

4.75 

3.00 


YOBK    PEODUCE    MARKET 


The  numiKjr  of  cars 


au«   the  '^'^''«\,^J'',««^.kg  ^rb^th  yards   num-         The     usual 

being  held  on  the  twcks  01  i^^^^^^  ^^^^    early  markets  o.   ....    ■  —  -^   ^.   ^         ..   ,. 

ber    about    loO.   „.*  a"^>„,  ^t"1.Y,    ,.„>;,p.i    and     diviner   Runulies      Prices   ruled   high   until    the 


York.    Pa.,    Dec.     4.     1916. 
crowds     were     found     at     the 
the   week   for  their  '1  hanks- 


Exceptional    lots     *}?-^^ffi1o    'y'^   ^^^'^^^ 

Good  to  choice    l?-99^ ^r?" 

Medium     .  .  •  ■ 
Common 


7.50         Straw. — Receipts     and    demand     li^bt    but 

8.25    market   is  «teatiy. 

7.50         No.    1    oat.    $0.75(89;    No.    2   oat,   iSSoj, 

1    rye.    $10@10.5L;   No   Ij 


4.50    8.75;    No.    1    wheat.    $8.75@9;    No. 
S-8.25ra'8.50;    No. 


8.50 
7.00 


9.50 
7.25 


NEW  TOBK  HAT  AND  aSAIK 


^7,  ,"';;„g :::....      e.OOtSn-OO  New    York    City.    Doc.    4.    1319. 

SheeTand"  LamU.— The   market   was   frac-         There    is    oonsideraule    uncertainty    ^ 
.:_„„.?,!?  ?Lh»r  ^t    t.h«    oloainit.    with    ship-    buyers    concerning    future    priee_8    tor   ^m^ 


IS    selling  at"*1.63    U>    *1.75    P"    bushel    and    f jin^^^^P^^'esd-av.   when  there 'was  a  drop 
New    York    ^^^J^^^^/'Vu^Jes    con'^Liue    to    T^rkTyV    were    scaVce    and    few    sa.es    weie 


U)  $3  per  barrttl. 
packed  ni  bushel 
$1   to   11.10;    Jersey    sto 


did  not   seem  uu;  eason- 
was    the    average 
„..„„       —      ---   -  y   slow.   PotatoM 

are  off   according  to   the   buyers,    but   there   is 
no   concession    in    the    retail    price. 
Emn. — 44® 48c    per    dozen. 
Butter. — Country,    38 (a* 44c    lb;    separator. 
k'a,w.v    DeUw'are    sweeU     40®45c  Jb.  Milk.  8c  quart.  Cream.    15c  pt. 
hampe'^8     aVT^elling    at    *"  Poultry  .-Hena.     15@16c     Jb;      springers 
'*'*"'^k   in    %■  bushel   bas-     I6c   lb;    dressed.    60c @*l_each._ Guineas, ^6o_c 


^""^  ,fn«maid  proportions  and  are  selling  made,  yet  the  price  did  not 
"f'"*!^  .  t^ii  4  J^^^  bushel.  Jersey  pots-  able.  30@32c  per  jMiund  v 
at    11.1.40    '«,,*^;*"J    Pq    the   jobbing    stores    at    asked.      Apples   are    unusuall 

toes    are   selling    iroin    i"o   J""  ,    *.    ,  „#   „„,wxr^inir  t«   t.h«   buv 

90   cents  to    *1   per    '>8.-l'U8hel    basket 
Sweet   potatoes   are   in   slightly   hea 
ceiprand   the  market   easier,      tasteru   ^..-^ 
and    Maryland    Sweets    are    felling    at  J2.7o 


Sheep   an_       , 
tionaJly    higher    at    the    closing 
ments    showing    a    decrease.       Ih 
seasonal  disposal. 
She«p.     extra    wethers 

Choice     

Giood      

Medium 

Common 


.$   8.25®  8.50 

.  7.50®  8.00 

.  7.00®  7.25 

...  6.00®  6.25 

; .  4.25®  5.25 

Ewes,    heavy,    fat' ■.'.■.■.■.■ 7.00®J.50 

Lambs,    extra    |f •"" 

Good    to    choice     li-^V 

&Tn  :•.•.•.•.::::•.•.•.::•.■.:•■  8:50®  9.00  possible 

Hogs. — Prevailing    rat<-8    were    we.,    main 


iiu~,r.i.-...^',.^.,Ki%'^.Tir^JZtn:^^^^^^^^^ 


tirst   grades    and   40    to    50 
Vegetables 


grade*. 


^  Vegetables. — ^Potat«e«,     15  ( 


?24«      V4-pW.;      net   weight.    $14.25;    medium,    gross    weight. 


The   demand    for    cabbage    continues   to    in- 


crease  as   the   price    '"ivauces  o,  ,   the   mar 

ket    of    one    week    ai?o-  .  ^»"'^> .   V,    «-,?    to 
!^;a'nish    cabbage,  is^  moving    out^^at^   $o7^^to 


«i  40^1  65    per    bushel.    Lettuce,    5@10c    a    $ii.20;    net   weight,    $13.75.  .f  ».:„», 

$i.4U(gi.oj    per    """"'^^   __    ^ ;;,,,..  ,„.„„»,.     *  City  Dressed  Stock. — All  varieties  of  high- 

'  ••      '    '-"     prices,    under    a 


head.  "Beets.  3c  bunch.  Onions.  4@5c  bunch;         _..., 

12c   %  pk.     Radishes,  5c  bunoh.  Lima  beans,     grade    meats    realized    fuld 


*«^I-'    '-"Jr    ^h'^moveLent   o£    o-iors    SXr '  k.aut:"r2-@  2'oc*  quan.   O 

10    $60    per    ton      ..^ *»«    "^^I^^kes  at  which     i5c  quart.  Peppers.   20c  dozen 

has   been  "low   at   the  rewrd   pnces     .^     ^^^  Country     Butchering.— Fresh 


18®22c    quart.    Soup    beans,    20@^Gc    quart,     normal    inquiry. 

La^    18  ®  20c  lb.  Celery,  3®  10c  bunch,  hgg    Steers     

plants,    5c    each.      Turnips,    18®  30c    M    pk.    Heifers 


Corn  meal,   6®     Cows     ,, 


Veal  calves 

ajuvv..«....B.      sausage,     20    Extra    calves     ■  • 

they    are    selling.       V.„^'!,'o°so*'^"'$r63.'"'a8     ®22cTb'    smv>ked,    22@24c   Jb.    Tenderloin,     Southerns    and    barnyairds 
lb.    sacks    is    ««.'''^Kvln«v*  ^tceipts.      Seioud    30c  lb.  pirk  steak,  22c  Jb;  roasting    20c  lb.;     Country 
is   *he   ^Connecticut   Valley    receipts.  lining,    18®20c  Jb.   Pudding,    16c   Id.   Back- 

grade   YeUow   Block   IS  moving  out   at   f  ww  s,^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^      Smoked  hams,  30® 

i||2.50    per    100-lb.    sack.  ^j^    -^^^     32c    ib.    Bacon.    24®  30c   lb. 

York    atate    celery    18   meeting    wungo^         Fruits.— Apples.     15® 30c     %     pk.    Pears, 
demand    at    *3    to    $4.50    per    <-"W>    .  Plums.    10c   box. 

C'^\ny'won'r3""'90c'^nt8re'rbLch.ac.        Re^ilVain  Market.-Wheat,  $1.80;  corn 
cording    to    quality.       Near-by 


with  ship-  buyers  ijwutoi  juig  mni.c  |/i  11.00  mr  gtm 
ere  was  a  The  possibility  of  embargo  bills  ijtmg  ,»; 
acted  causes  a  downward  tendency.  Ihere  ii 
considerable  grain  piled  up  at  export  cen 
ters,  and  it  i^;  iiraetically  impossible  to  move 
wheat  from  the  west  owing  to  railroad  em- 
bargoes.  Corn    <nd  oats   are  likewise  affected 

Hay  and  Sitraw. — The  market  is  „j|j 
generally  weak,  with  prices  favoring  buyeri 
12.25  on  all  terminal  sheds.  Slocks  in  transit  »re 
increasing,  and  with  some  unsold  li&y  ^^ 
sheds  buyers  are  holding  off  as  much  u 
possible. 

Hay. — barge  bales.  No.  1  timothy,  fJlsn 
@22;  No.  2  $19®  20.50;  No.  3  lieQig. 
fancy  mixed  oJover,  $19®  20;  lower  p^j,' 
$13®16;    No.    1    closer    clear,    $:0(4i7. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.   1  rye,   $13(314;  d, 
No.    2    $13®  13.50.      Oat   straw,    $9@iO.      ' 

Wheat. — No.    2    hard    winter,    $1.b2^. 

Corn. — No.   2   yellow,    $1.02%. 

OaU. — ^No.  .4  white,  58%®59^4c,  \o  3 
r>7%@58%c;  No.  4,  57%@57%c.  <jidiii«r^ 
to  fancy,    64®  66c. 

Rye.— H$1.57. 


j,«„i,or  »,  1918.  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Gasoline  Engine  Troubles 

ARTICLE  HI 

By   E.  N.  BATES 


give  tri/uble  by  causiag  the   .utjine   to 
miss  lire.    A  dry  cell  is  exhau  .te.l  whcu 


liki'    Fig.    'J..     This    gives   a    ^arge    sur- 
face   of   oae    wire    held    firmly   in   cou- 


the  zinc  can  in  which  the  chemicals  are    tact  with  a  large  surface  of  Uie  other 
lu'ld    i.s    eati'u    away.     Often    this    fact    wire.    A  couaection  like  Fig.  3  is  abao- 


\V  Hill   htor- 


The  ignition  syatciu  is  the  source  of    tory   where   it    was  made 
largo   percentage  of  gasoline    engine    age  batteries  are  used,  great  care  must 
Lble«      The  reas.m  for  this  is  prob-    be    taken   to   see    that    they    are   never 


will  be  revealed  by  an  examination 
of  the  batteries  themselves.  The  sur- 
est test  for  poor  batteriea  is  to  sub- 
stitute   new    ones    and    try    the    engine. 


lutely  wrong  for  electrical  purposes  as 
tlie  contact  surface  is  small  and  uncer- 
tain. Such  a  connection  is  bouml  to 
cause  trouble  sooner  or  later.     A  small 


Loose    or    broken    connections    are    a    piece    of   insulating  tape   should   be  in 
common    caute   of  trouble.     These   can    every    repair    kit.      No    portion    of    an 


@15 
^13V4 
12% 


is  mov'ing  well  at  30  to  9^0  fenU  Pe^^'^^^^i^'^f.  *l.-2oT««K65c^;  "rye,  95c;   bran,   $1.8(»  cwt 

celery   continues    '""87^"^^;'    "K:^rcrops  Wholisale    Grain    Market.— Wheat,    $1.70; 

13    to   15    cents    P"."*f,h«  offer ingVof    good  corn,  98c;  oats.  63c;  rye,  85c;   bran,  $34  per 

are   fairly  .aotiye   with^the  offenngs  01    g  middlings,    $38@39    per    ton. 


dressed 

Extras     

Sheep     

Extra   wethers 

Lambs 

Ex.tra    lamhs     f "       -, 

Hogs     1*^-^ 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


..•ii<rht  suDuly   and  sella  at    middlings,    $2.10    cwt. 
'"   ''«r  ^"^IrJ     H^t   r.rous         Wholesale    Grain    Market.— Wheat,  _  $1.7 


stock  running   light.     X.-----0--    ^      ^^^^^^ 

"^th'flt^  smaller  grade  seUing  a?  50  to  75 
with  the  »f?*''*;hel  basket.  Canadian  ruta- 
cents  per  "w-P"^"**' ,  V"*,, 'l''.  .,  «i  to  $1-50 
Uagas    are    being    sold    ^^^ll^^^^^\,'^    *„iy. 


per    hundred     POjinds         -^ 

xna.     from     near-by     and     from     »«'«     fj^" 

nIw    York    stock    is   8elling_aroujid^$l.-o^^^W) 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Dec.    4,   1918. 
Butter. — As  usual  on  Saturday  there  were 
few  wholesale  1  uyers  an  the  street  a.id  vduei 
were  largely  nominal  at  the  late  decline. 

Western  fresh,  selid-packed  creamery,  f»ney 
specials,    42c;    extra,    40@41c;    extra   firiu, 
39c;   firsts,   37c,  seconds,   35c;   renovated  ex- 
tra,   34c;    do.    firsts,    33c;    do.    seconds,  32c; 
'adle-packed,    31®32c;    packing    stocK,   30^ 
31c;     nearby     prints,     fancy,     43c;     arerip 
Cattle— The    supply    on    sale    Monday    was    extra,    41  @ 42c,   firsts,    37® 39c:    seconds,  Jj 
1  if  loads  compared  with  150  loads  the  week     ®36c;    spe^al    fancy    brands    of    print,  ^b- 
1    »«-..      Thu   ma:rket  rulpd   fair  v   active  with    bing   at   46® 49c. 

Terdy   prices  ^n   the  ^It  gr^es  of  medium         (fheese.-The  market  was  quiet  but  st«4, 
I?   LJvv    rattle     whi'e    the    light    and    com-    under  moderate  offerings.  , 

"  ^n    J^a/p    were    blrelv    steady.    Heifers    in         New  York,  full  oream,  fancy,  2.^.W(^25He; 
mon    grade    were    barely    si^eaay.^xiv-^  „K.„;pa    «,.n^-,,.i«    hiH.^r-    do.,     fair    to    good,    24^^ 


fact   that    electricity  short    circuited.      Or    another    way    of  usually  be  found  by  an  examination  of  electric  circuit  should  have  bare  wires 

ho  electrical  apparatus  of  such  a  saying  it   is  that   the   electricity    must  the  circuit,  trying  each  conne-tion  with  expo.sed  When  it  is  possible  to  insulate 

ue  a-re  not  thoroly  undcistood  by  not  be  drawn  from  them  too  fast.  Never  the  fingers.     Metal  parts  to  make  good  them.     See  tnat  the  electric  wires  are 

verage   engine   operator      The    ig-  connect   a   wire   from   one    terminal    of  electrical      connections      should      have  placed    where    they    will    be    protected 

Bvstems  are  of  two  general  class-  a  battery  to  the  other  to  see   if  it   is  bright  surfaces  in  contact.     In  tighten-  from    accidental   injury.     Othc-r    things 

e    hi^h\nd   low    tension    system,  charged.     Test  it   with  a  door  bell,  or  ing  a  screw  or  binding  post   down  on  being  equal,  use  as  short  wires  as  possi- 

Th  V    are''a4so    sometimes    called  "the  a  little  incandescent  light,  or  a  pocket  a   wire   always   wind    the    wiro   around  ble.      However,    ?*    -    >^''^>«^    to    use    a 

mo   spark    and    the    makeaud-brake  meter  for  the  purpose.     A  storage  bat-  the  post  in  the  direction  in   which   »he  long   wire   thar 

^tem     Each  of  these  systems  has  its  tery    will    require    frequent    charging,  ^crew    most    be    turned    to    tighten    it.  doing  you   can 

'Luliar  advantages  and  disadvantages  the    frequency   depending   upon   its   ca-  This  keeps  the  wire  tight   against   the  not   be  in.]ured 


The  connection   from  the  spark  plug 


neculiar  advantages  „ 

L  are  about  equally  used  on  the  or-    pacity  and  the  amount  it  is  usod.  post    and   helps   to  insure   a   good   con-  .,.,.,            v       <• 

*"                                                                            A    dry   cell   is    for    intermittent    ser-  tact.     Avoid  malting  splices  in  a  wire  to  the  spark   coil  should   always  be  ot 

and  does  not  give  a  constant  cur-  by  using  a  wire  long  enough   to  reach  wire  insulated   for  high  potential  clcc- 


dinary  stationary  farm   engine. 

Thwe  is  one  way  to  determine  whcth-    vice 

rent    out   nas  i.ne  pccuimr    |iiv>|»i-i  ijr    wi.  jium  uuc  |>uiiii.   ii»   m*..   ^^^^^   •■-   —  — 

renewing    its  strength   during   its    per-  cuit.      However,    if    it    becomes    nee-    well  away  from  the  metal  parts  of  the 

iods  of  rest.  A   wornout  battery   will  essary   to  make  a  connection,   malce   it    engine. 


or  not  the  trouble  lies  in  the  igni-    rent  but  has   the  peculiar  property   of    f;nm  one  point  to  the  next  in  the  clr-    tricity,    and    t^'^, wire    should    be   kept 


lioii«y9tem:  viz,  the  test  for  the  spark. 
Before  testing  the  spark  be  sure  that 


din^ 


PITTSBUROH   LIVE    STOCK 

Pittsburgh.    Pa.,    Dec.    4,    1916. 


Pos^ 


Wfd' 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 

Lancaster,     Pa.,    Dec.     4,     1916. 


a    pound.      Potatoes    remained    firm    at    $ 
and   $1.50  a   bu&hel.   Turkeys   dropped   slight 


ir.50    per    l'"°f«^Pr''penn8?Wama'.     «e  r;V3T.;nd  4Tce^ts:  dres'sed,' after  ihanks 

,^us     principa^y     fn)m  /ennsyUama.^^,^^  ^,i^.      Very    few    w«re    sold.      The    pnces 

offered  at   $.J    '^..^  -^t  «?  75  U.  $3  per  barrel,  follow: 
are  in  fair  request  at  $2  75  to  ♦^  P 


fteady  on  all  ffnwies  from  Ijolognas  to  choice. 
BuMs  stronger  on  choice  and  steady  on 
bolognas.  Fresh  cow.  steady  <>«  choice  and 
slow  on  mediums  and  springers.  With  96  car- 


INTER-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 


quest  at  $2.75  ^o  $3  per   barrou    to,K.w  ^^^^^     foads    on    sale    today    the    market    was    fairly         Tl 

of    fresh    ^llf^^^^^^^Z.   and    32^^per  piund^'  butter,    40@45c%er   pound;     active   and   strong  on   best  fat  grades;   other    Mtat 

tes    are    in    heaver    receipt    »         ^.^,^„„   '^ttioy    nnr    h«ad:    chestnuts.    20®     otaiIm  steadv.  .     ^1®. . 


Philad«lphia.    Pa.,    Dec.    4,    1916. 
The    Executive    Committee    of    the    Inler- 
e   Milk   Producers'    Aasociation    iisi>  (ix«4 
wholesale    price   of    milk    for   Dcccmb«t, 


good  and  in  ^emana  »w  *.  -^^  piVr.da    stock    20c   per   half   peck. 

Peas   are   in  l'^'*''!';*''^^,  hamper  and  Call- 
's «eUing  «t>5_to  J7   pe^r   namp  ^^^^^ 


1910. 
A    good 


.t    $10    to    $12.    Egg    plants  NEW    YORK   PRODUCE 

Ir-^ho^i^V  ;-'SVT^e«g/iu?s-a"r!  New    YorT^y,    Dec^  4, 

^ffi  a^TS^|3.50^i^eA^^te^;^£i.pers  are    ^^But-^is^  ..ady  ^on   -P^^.-des.  ^  ^^^^^ 
meeting    with    ready    sale    at    $3    to    ?      P^^    generally     quiet.       Eggs    are     slightly     m_ 

crate  and  K<>«d  «<l"**il  *'l  *,^- i"     from  Plori-    plentiful  but  the  demand  is  slow  and  market 
crate.     Bunch  beeU  are  ar^r'vmg^jrom^^^^^^    i^^^^^       Dressed    poultry    is    in    liberal   su 

da    and 
bunches 
dred  are 
to  $3  per 


1<'rHsh    COWS    and   springers    **jv4yo>/  ».6u.m<;u«.    -6»."...    ,--,...«     -..-     r 

Cave?— Veals  steady   at  Monday's  prices,  higher     price     than     the     market 

T^«v-«  recp-mts  600   head  were   believed   to  warrant   was   that-iA  woiri* 

vt^f^alv««     ^  ....$9.00®  13.00  stimulate    production   and    tend    to    floodjb* 

Heavy  and   thin' ^iVm': 5.00®    8.50  market  with  an  unmarketable. supply.       - 

Hogs. — The     supply    oti     sale    during 


condition 


Soot 


the    of   the  dealers   think   the   producers  are  cm 


weWbavTaverTg-^"  about  as   ^f^^X' ^T^' 

Greenings    A.  iio  Stayman  Wine- 

aipf     t  I3  50    S.'   4.50.    B.   12.75  ^to    $3.2.; 
Gi?lflowcr.    A.    $3    to^  $4.75^  B,.  $2^.50    to   $3, 


25c;    white,   24®24»4c;   daisies,    25@25V4c; 

skims,    18@21c.  ^„^rn„. 

EggB  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra.  48@50o. 
extra  firsts.  46®  47c;  dirties,  30®  34c;  near- 
by white,  fine  10  fancy,  55®  58c;  ordinary  to 
good,    45® 54c-    browns,    50®  55c. 

Dressed    Poultry. — Philadelphia    and    bong 

4   lbs.   to    i>air, 

squabs,   $3.25® 

per    lb.    16® 


Best    heavy    Yorkers    9-83 

Light    Yorkers    9-*|;> 

Pjgg     8.00 

Common   to   good   roufehs    9.00 

■Stags      •  •, ,  "•''" 


Railroad  M^>"£ 

Erie    85,588 

8.75     Susquehanna      6,678 

9.35    West    Shore     15,720 

8.00    Lackawanna     44,675 


sW  and  Lambs.—The 'supply  oi  sh.-ep  N.  Y.  Central  (long  haul )  .  78,851 
d  lambs  has  been  fair,  and  with  a  good  de-  N.  Y.  Central  (short  l.aul)  .  24,10o 
ind   the  market  ruled  atrong  on    best   sheep    Ontario I^aoq 


and 

and  bigher  on   choice   handy    lambs     Receips     Lehigh    V.-illev  40,429 

of    sheep    and    lambs    today    were    22    double     Homer  Ramsdell    Line    3,^5 

deck  loads.     With  a  good  demand  the  market    New  Haven    ,?'flQA 

was   active  and   higher  on   all   grades.  Pennsylvania      ■^r'^X" 

Prime  wethers    (95   to   100  Jb.).$8.50@    8.75 

T./5(jt^    o.UU 
.25(^ 

3.50®    4.50 

9.50®12.75 


Other  sources    1,098 


Creis 

l,86i 

380 

«50 

1,065 

1,6:9 

44 

1,741 

.'>44 

31 

31 

175 

2i 


Good    mixed     en-,,    n  ai^ 

Fair-mixed  ewes  and  wethers    .  .    6..io(ff    7.4U 


8,25* 


Gano,  A,  $2  50  to  *3-25.  »•  *2  «^  $2^&0    B«^         «       y      ^^^^^   .^^^^^^     ^^ 

^'^'f'  ^K^^'^^i^ThjJl'en^al   recepl*have    extracted,     6%®7^c     lb.;      buckwheat,     ex- 
standard    barrel       The    general   receip  ^^^^^^^^    6>Ar«;7e;    southern.    extracteu,_65® 


Culls    and    common 
@29c;   guineas,     CuUs  to  choice  lambs 
.75;   2  lbs.  per 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Dec.    4.    1916. 


readily   at  full  quotations.^ „.,.__     

and    Greens. — Cabbage,    near-l 

)®80   per   ton. 

$3  25®4.00;     beets,    nearby,    $2.00    per    100 

>una8.  ^        ,  ,„.    ^-»    mfiPliuir    with    hunches.      Squash,    narrow,    $1.00((i'2.jO    per 

Western    boxed  ,  appjesare^  m^eeUug    wu^n  do.,    Hubl>ara,    $2®2.50    per    barrel. 

IsUnd,     $4.75®  5    per    bag; 
per    bag;    Jersey   sweets,    $1 
western    bushel    box.     (0)17.75  nasKe:.  Carrots,  $2® 2.25  bbj 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw.— ReceipU,  462  tons    residue    of    the    191o    product       An   udu« 
of  hav  and  four   oars  of  straw.  Offeri.igs  were     feature    of    the    situation   .^a*    the    P''^;;^, 
moderate  and  the  market  was  quiet  and  with-    of  several  manufacturers  who  aPPar<-'"^'y     |,j 


Totals     ■•317,056 

TOBACCO   MARKET 

There  was  «rjatly  .noreased  activity  on  Ibe 
art  of  buyers  who,   it  would  seem,  are  imi- 
ing    the    very    "ast   of    the    very    small   unM^ 

-        -,n      1Q1,'.      nmiHuCt.         An     UDUlW 

was'  the    presena 


jr/<    Cap    oho^*     -,'t,'    or    aboi'f-    ^* 

riq  I. 

tie  vibrator  on  the  spark  coil  is  work- 
jag.    This  will  be  apparent  by  a  bux/- 
ijg  noise  at  the  time  the  spark  should 
occur.     If  the   system   is   high   tension 
or  jump    spark,    you    will    have    spark 
phigs.     To  test  the  spark,  leniove   the 
ipark  plug  and  lay  it  oti  the  engine  so 
that  the  points  are  visible  and  the  out- 
ter  part  of  the  plug  is  in  contact  with 
the  metal   part   of   the   engine.     Close 
tlie  circuit  and   turn   the   engine  ever, 
ieeping   watch   for   the    spark    at    the 
flints   of  the   plug.     No   spark    means, 
rf  course,    that    the   trouble    is   in   the 
ipition  system. 

A  simple  little  device  may  be  made 
bv  which  the  source  of  current  and 
tire  circuit  may  be  tested  without  re- 
moving the  spark  plug.  See  Tig.  1. 
Disconnect  the  insulated  wire  from  the 
jpark  coil  and  connect  it  to  the  bind- 
ing post  of  the  tester  And  hold  the 
wood    screw    head    against    the    metal 


^^^ 


u:^:y^azzzzGzt^=i^^ 


n-cf. 


2. 


been  ninning  g<iod  andfanc^^^sUickjs  s^e^u^^^^^^     7'5T^gallo"n'r  Wesl    India,    extracted,    62@65c 

-by         Now  Timothy  Hay.— No.  1  large  oa.es,  $18    the   very   unusual   situation.     ^^  '5«;.*  '',!,  „( 
Onions,    per   bag,     (S;i8.50;   No.   1    small  bales,  $17.50®  18;   No.     they    regard   this    as    the    last   opportuDi..>^^ 


out    important    change. 


not  willing  to  trust  subordinates  to  deal  * 


tbt 


2r$15y50®  16.50;    No.    3,    $12@13;    sample,     the  year  to   procure   suitable  waPP'*f*..„.; 

f  10®11.     New  clover  mixed  hay,  l.ght  mixed    turally,   such   an   unusual  demand   ha«  '=  ^, 

^-    '     -      -         -      •         ...-^.^     ..      «^Q     2     ed    many    holders    to    sell    and    it    now   »"'  . 


115.00; 


l"o   Vl'.go  "per    standard    western    bus.iei    dox.  ^y;-  5^@^-i;^5o-",;r;i.:-7eIery,     $2@3Vo 

Folowing    the    ru';r'o7   the    Thanksgiving  era^e;    parsnips     $2.50®3    bbl.;    turnips,    $2 

trade    there  bas   been    a.  quiet    market    in    a  1  W^  D^ '•       _    Mcintosh,    $2® 6.50    per    bbl; 

kinds  of  poultry  and  prices  have  made  snght  ^PPI^^             Greening,      $2® 4;     Jonathan, 

declines.       V^^'^.^^'ll^^l^^^^XlJrX^l  $2®5;   York  Imperial,   $2.25 ®>,50;   Twenty- 


do°^^$i®50'®i4'50    **''■'    ^^^'" "  probable  that  the  close  of  the  year  may  »». 

Straw'— 1%    1' straight  rye,  $14,  No.  2  do.,  the  sale  of  the  ;)re8ent  crop  a  matter  01 

$12.50@13;     No.     1     tangled    rye,     $11.50®  tory.         .        ,         ,  ..      ,  ^„  Hi.i.re(l » 

12-  No    2  do.,  )0@  10.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw.         Stripping  has  -f  npc<^»'ty  ''?«°  ,<{f;''i,  arr 

$9ffl950-    No     2    do.     $8®  8.50;    No.     1    oat  a   very   unusual    extent  and    it   is  still  »" 

straw    $9® 9  5<.     No    2  do.  $8® 8.50.  and  cbol  that  thwe  hs.s  l>een   but  lutiO  "'^ 

'*-'^'*"-  •       •  ruil^    Steady     under  weather.     However,  small  amounts  hsvebrtj 

levenling    the    e*Lrii« 


fiDl 


..rk«y-    _ 

'"Fan?y"f?^shkiHed    turkeys  are    "Ling    at 

"6  to  2^8  cent,  per  pound,  and  Y'*''i''',rv'^e 
?  oti    »^  97    rpnts    with    receipts    fully    ade- 
^ua"  to   meet'the    Hmited.  de^mand.      Large 
?^,?cy    dressed  ^fowl,_^weighing  J,rom  ^4  ^^^to 

pounds. 


hVi  -pounds  apiece  "sold   at  20   U).2.2Vk   cen 


"^r  ;5^und;"  «tock  weighing  4  to  ^ '^poinid*. 
91  V.r-  liirhler  weights  sold  at  19  to  ..ic.  v>e8i 
frn'^roal't'^ng  o.iclfens  wei^hin^j  7  ,>oun^.  and 

l^^rnd^^brSiTinrcb'ic^en^^t^^'VSS'^ft. 
r^^^innd  according  to  quality;  and  roosters 
i:t  XS,  17  c«U.  ""Fancy  duck,  are  meeting 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Dec.    4,    1916. 
Rereipts    for    week    ending    Saturday    even- 
ing, December  2,   1916: 

Beef        Sheep   and      Hogs 
Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for   weeic    ...3.330  6,90.') 

Previous    week     ...3,794  8,376        10,094 

Beef  Cattle. — Tlii-rc  wn.8  a  better  leelinit 
between  buyer?  and  sellers,  and  prices  in  w 
general  way  were  kept  firm,  especially  on 
all   prime  fed   steers.     Current  offerings  were 


Feed. — The     .iiarket  .       ..,   ^      .^ 

'ieht  offerings   and  a   fair  demand.  bandied,     the     name 

Car    lots      including     sacks:     Soft     winter    (jir  lity   that  has  been  expected, 
bran,    in    100-r>.   sacks',    per   ton,    $34,    spring         The    other    cigar 
l>ran,  in  100-lt.  sacks,  per  ton,  $32® 32.50. 

WhPi,t.— No.  2,  red,  $1.67®  1.70;  No.  3 
red,  $1.67@1.70;  rejected  A,  $1.C3®1.66; 
rejected    B,     $l.59®1.62.  ^,,, 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $1.14®1.1.,  steam- 
er yellow,    $1.05@1.08;    new,    $1.04®1.07. 

Oats. — 'No.  2  white,  61®61%c;  No.  3  do., 
b9V4(rt'60;  No.  4  do.,  58®59c;  standard 
white,    60V4@51c;    sample   oats,    55^fy50c 

Flour. — Car  .oU,  winter  clear,  $7.35® 
7.60;  straight.  $7.85®8.10;  pateuis,  $8.10 
®8.35;  grades,  $7.35®7.66.  Rye  flour,  $7.90 
®8.50  per  barrel. 


,Raf-  sections  il'O  ''•Jjl 
experienced  a  very  unusual  demana  .1 
while  sales  may  not  have  been  so  ''""L^a 
as  in  I'ennsvviinia  they  have  been  "'/•'rdj^* 
very  unusual  fot  the  t^me  of  yeaJ.  1°  ^\ 
tonsin,  only  an  occasional  crop  reinsin  ^^i 
sold  and  it  s  computed  that  thcie  y'^l 
taken  along  with  others  when  they  '"/T^' 
for  delivery.  In  Connecticut,  whore  nie  ^^jj 
i.s  unu8.u8lly  large,  t -e  demand  "*•=."",„  b«- 
larger,  the  actrity  on  the  part  ol  •'y,u  Ujii 
=  ng  described  a«  a  scramble.  A  con"'  ^.  | 
feature  to  the    unusual    situation   i»  '■""^oc  ' 


ability  of  light  weight  and  <^»n«!\*i"':"',in,t«». , 

tions   in   supply   as   compared  witn  p»j^     ^^\ 

7,615    PITTSBUROH  HAY  AND  OBAIN  MARKET     It    all    means    that    there    is    a   ;^»';"";a  «<J 

mxioiiH    demand    for    every    unsold    P^»- 


II 
and 


unsold   po 
for   miuiufarturing 


Piltsijurgh,     Pa.,     Dec.     4,     l-.llt).  lol.aco    siiilHr.ic    lor    maiiuiari-u.—  -^^^^    ^ 

„v.— Kece.pts    of     hay     are    on'.N     noriniil     the  prospect   to   the   grower   for  ■"'       .  {)««• 
with   the   :ailroads   bringing    it    in    spar-    lias  seldom  been  as  good. — "•  ''•  * 


ingly  M  they  are   it   looks   as  if   the   market    4,  1918. 


F^ia,  3, 

part  of  the  engine.  When  the  engine 
i»  turned  over  there  should  be  a  spark 
at  the  opening,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. This  will  tell  the  opsrator  if 
there  is  trouble  in  the  electric  circuit 
tntside  of  the  plug.  If  a  spark  is  visi- 
ble at  the  opening  it  would  indicate 
that  the  trouble  was  in  tJhe  spnrk  plug. 
Remove  the  plug  and  carefully  clean 
off  all  carbon  and  soot  which  may  have 
collected.  Before  replacing  the  plug, 
Wnnect  the  wire  and  test  the  spark 
•«  mentionel  above.  A  failure  to  get 
»  spark  between  the  points  indicates 
tfoiihle  in  the  circuit  or  the  .wu'ce  of 
the  electricity. 

The  source  of  electricity  for  either 
'ystems  may  be  a  magneto,  a  storage 
hattery,  or  a  battery  of  dry  cells.  If 
'he  trouble  lies  in  the  magneto  it  is 
heyond  the  ability  of  the  ordinary 
operator  to  ropair,  and  shoul.l  he  tikcn 
>n  expert  or  scut  back  to  the  fac- 


For  p«tf«ct  raaalto    oa*  Adantl* 

Rayolivht  Oil  in  Rayo  Lamps. 

Many  iMauttfal  d— igna  moderataly 

pric*il— 9 1 .90  op.    Ask  your  dealer 


h. 


w 


Pigs  and  Kerosene 

Agricultural  colleges  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  best  feeding  methods  for 
pigs.  By  scientific  study  they  de- 
termine what  will  practically  assure 
success  and  profits. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  kerosene  ? 
Just  this:  scientific  research  by  ex- 
perts has  produced  a  kerosene  for  you 
to  feed  your  lamps  and  oil  stoves— a 
kerosene  so  highly  refined,  so  pure  in 
form,  that  it  is  called 

ATLANTIC 

Ra^l^ht 


to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  kinds.     It 

will  not  smell,  smoke  or  char  the  wicks.  You 

can  have  a  brilliant  yet  soothing  light  and  a 

steady,   room-filling  heat   without   fussing 

with  burners,  trimming  wicks  and  turning 

the  flame    up  and  down.    When   used    in 

lanterns  it  gives  a  clear,  far-reaching  light 

And  it  costs  not  a  peimy  more  than  ordinary 

kinds.    Always  ask  for  it  by  name. 

Watch  for  the  sign— Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  For  Sale  Here.    You're  likely  to 

find  it  a  reliable  place  to  do  most  of  your  buying.  When  the  wmd  howls,  and  the 

snow  packs  along  the  windows,  it's  a  heap  o  comfort  to  have 
a  barrel  of  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  on  hand.     Don't  take  it 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil  Heater 


No  chopping 
kindling,  no  ihov- 
eling  coal,  no  tink- 
ering with  draughts. 
Just  strike  •  match 
and  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  will  keep 
you  warm  and  comfortable,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  wind  blows. 
You  won't  have  any  smoke,  soot, 
ashes,  or  the  slightest  odor.  Any 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
Perfection  Oil  Heaters,  priced 

$3.50  to  $5.00 


oliaht 


O  I  U- 


forsa 


LE  HERE 


home  unless  the  brand  name  is  on  the  barrel. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PitUburgh  and   PhiladelpUa 


■L 


I  it;. 


20—444 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


December  9,  IQig 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advlc-c  thru  this  doimrt nicnt  Ih  froo  to  our  siib- 
siTibcrs.  Kach  commuiilcatlou  should  state  htstiiry 
uiid  svinpioms  of  the  ouso  In  full:  also  the  iiamo 
and  address  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pul)- 
IIsIkmI.  \Vc  eannot  make  reply  l>y  mail.  This  is 
one  of  t  he  most  valuable  eolumns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  iis»'  of  It.  ("lIpplneH  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  classl- 
(led.  make  one  of  the  moat  valuable  medleal 
ttymposiums  u  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


Each  speaker  made  mention  of  the 
need  which  they  saw  to  build  up  the 
college  to  the  place  which  it  should 
occupy  in  this  great  agricultural  state, 
and  pledged  themaelves  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  give  it  all  the  financial 
sui>port  possible.  Governor  Brumbaugh 
spoke  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
all  over  the  state,  whom  he  met  on  his 
recent  "good  roads"  trip;  that  they 
were  looking  more  and  more  to  the 
State  College  to  supply  the  help  which 
they  needed  in  solving  their  agricul 
tural  problems 


LABOR  UNIONS  PLAN  SCHOLAR- 
SHIFS  FOR  STATE  COLLEGE 


Indigestion. — Sometime  ago  I  bought 
a  steer  expecting  to  make  beef  of  him 

but  lately  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  ap-  

petite  and  does  not  chew  his  cud.  I  Forty  scholarships  for  young  men 
am  anxious  to  know  what  to  do  for  an<j  women  are  likely  to  be  established 
him.  A.  S.,  Quakertown,  Pa.— Give  him  ^t  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  by 
a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts;  one  pound  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  To  be 
is  the  right  dose  for  a  steer  weighing  eligible  for  the  scholarships  the  young 
nine  or  ten  hundred  pounds,  and  you  men  and  women  must  be  between  the 
had  better  add  i  oz.  ginger  which  will  ages  of  17  and  25  years,  have  had  prac- 
prevent  griping.  Steers  when  not  eat-  tieal  trade  and  industrial  experience, 
ittg  roughage  have  very  little  occasion  ^nd  be  members  of  labor  unions.  The 
to  chew  their  oud.  idea  is   to    fi-t   them   with    the   special 

Piles. — My  hogs  have  been  suflfering  traimng  at  the  college,  for  teachers  in 
from  piles  for  sime  time  and  I  a;m  an-  the  continuation  and  vocational  schools 
xiou8  to  cure  them  if  possible.     I  have    ^f  the  state. 

been  feeding  them  equal  parts  corn  and  James  H.  Maurer,  of  Reading,  presi- 
oats  with  a  few  ears  of  com.  M.  J.  A.,  ,jent  of  the  federation,  and  R.  J.  Wheel- 
Herman,  Pa. — Piles  are  very  often  the  g^^  of  Allentown,  conferred  with  Presi- 
result  of  constipation;  therefore,  if  the  <jent  Sparks  of  the  college  in  regard  to 
bowels  were  kept  more  open,  this  ail-  the  details  of  the  proposed  plan.  It  is 
ment  could  bo  avoided.  Dissolve  i  lb.  planned  to  raise  an  endowment  fund 
acetate  of  lead  and  three  ounces  of  tan-  gf  $25,000  by  the  labor  unions  of  the 
nic  acid  in  a  gallon  of  clean  boiled  grgt^  second  and  third  class  cities  of 
water  and  apply  to  tumors,  two  or  three  the  state,  the  fund  to  be  held  in  trust 
times  a  day.  In  my  practice  I  often  jjy  gtate  College.  It  was  decided  that 
find  it  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  ^j^^  scholarships  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
er all  of  the  tumors  on  bowei,  usiiit{  a  petitive  basis,  the  examinaitions  to  be 
clamp  and  knife-shaped,  red  hot  iron  given  by  State  College.  The  person 
to  burn  them  off.  receiving  a  scholarship   must   agree   to 

Lumpy  Jaw. — I  would  like  to  know  if    teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  continu- 
lump-,iaw  is  contagious.     I  have  a  cow    ation    and    vocational    schools    of    the 
that  has  a  hard  lump  on  her  jaw  which    gtate. — J. 
seems  to  be  quite  sore.  B.  M.  D.,  Wash- 
ington,  Pa.— If   this    is  the    only    case 
you  have  in  your  herd,  fatten  her  and 
sell  her  for  beef;  if  not,  clip  off  hair 
and  apply  one  part  red  iodide  mercury 
and  four  parts  lard.  Also  give  her  one 
dram  of  potassium  iodide  at  a  dose  in 
feed,  three  times  a  day.     Lumpjaw  is 
communicated  from  one  animal  to  the 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT^I"r"Ia\^\Vn".'^ 

/  y    ^        10  Day s  FREE-Scnd  No  iVlo n o y 


have 


an  ordinary  oil  Ump  kk>«  uko  ■  caouiai  «>■<>>  m^>^  .t,  i(»>uiip«  or  t^^^ 
l"  ne.  LitthU  •ndLl  Dut  out  like  old  oil  Ump.  TeeU  by  U.  R.  QoiS 
ment  and  84  leading  Unlvenitie*  ahow  that  it^         ">  • 

^  Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Galloii 

common  kerosene  (coaJoil),  no  odor,  amoke  or  nciie,  Bimpla,  clean,  «ui 
exDlode,  Three  million  people  already  cnjoyintt  thia  powerfnl,  wkjt, 
steady  liitht.  nearest  to  sonlight.  Won  Ooid  Me4al  at  Panama  ExpotitW 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.    Guaranteod.  ^      .    ' '  >  , 

•1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  abowfl  as  an  oiUatnpenad 
-   --•  (details  of  offer  given  in  oor  circtttrl 


to  tho  new  Aladdin  in  every  way 


TWICE  THE   LIGHT 
ON  HALr  THCOIU 


„„  . .  -fay  (, _ 

We  want  one  uaar  In  eaeh  looal  Ity  to  wham  we  can  refer  eostom-  W  a...,!! 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  oner  to  make,  I  OUft 
under  which  one  lump  is  given  free.  Write  quicit  for  our  10-Day  FA»k 
AbHoIutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  bow  to  get  one  free.  rllCt 

MANTLB  LAMP  COMPANY!    I1>«  Aladdin  Building.  CHICAQO,  ILi 
LwgMtlUrae«ie(CMlOtt)M«MieLsBwHMiaehilUwwM  ~^  '^ 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  tho  out-door 
privy,  opon  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  brocding 
places  for  gorms.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  In  your  house. 
^ogoinKout  in  cold  weather. 
A  Ixion  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  Btate  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  Tho  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
vrater  in  tho  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  troul)le 
to  emptv  than  aRhes.  Closet  absolutely  Ruaran- 
teed.     Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SAMITART  MFO  CO.  J279B  ROWE  BIOO.,  DETROIT, 

AnW  ttboHt  tho  Ro-8«n  Wa.hntanrt— Hot  »nil  Culd       |||CH 
Runninit  W«t«r  Without  I'lumblng 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEXHT 
QROWERS 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,    on    January    3,    4    and    5. 

other,  but  „„.  highly  contagious,  unus^    Tho  J^«;-  -^  w„'^;^°|  'ZWl^^^,: 

"'o\ZS''T7a,",^mo  wool,  >go  a  ™-t-g  tho  a,«ciatlou  has  ovor  hoH. 
.mill  bunoh  appeared  ou  tho  baso  ot  Plans  have  looucompletod  for  alarg 
my  cow's  teat  and  is  rapidly  growing, 


B.  A. 


T.,  Laura,  Pa. — Apply  one  part 

In  y^A        f  A 


_„j      _: ^^^^.. 

lirUXUt}      MlIU      uiJic      pari  cu 


bunches,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Diflsolve  one  dram  of  permanganate 
potAsh  in  four  ounces  of  water  and  ap- 
ply to  sore  on  end  of  tea^,  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Cow    Gives   Bloody    Milk. 


er  fruit  show  than  in  former  years. 
Prizes  for  fruit  exhibits  have  been  in- 
creased, and  several  additions  made  to 
the  premium  list,  including  prizes  for 
"flats"  and  a  grand  sweepstake  open 
to  the  world.  The  educational  program 
including  addresses,  discussions  and 
demonstrations,    is    not    yet    complete, 


-I    would    ^^^  ^^'^^   *^^^   specialists  as   Prof.   M. 
VI      *     1  *  +v.»-;;  ^a  onxr  y,a^■n  fnr  SL    B.  Waito   and   C.   H.   Miller,   from   the 

like  to  know  af  there  is  any  help  f^or^a    ^^^^^^^^^^^   ^^    Agriculture,    Washin^- 


r.^o'y:lr-^^rLS  w^iS^'cam:  f7e;h    ton,  D   C,,  Prof.  H.-J.  Eujace  of  Mich^ 

^od^s  L"L^?sr;tks^^rgo^  ^/^'^f.^px^^ 

after  she   is  half  milked  I   frequently  to  attend  ^^'^'^^^^'^S-  ^V^si^^s    Bje 

notice  a  red  streak  in  it  and  becoming  also    expected   from    Canada     Vermont 

nearly  clear   blood   at   last.   J.   S.,   To-  ^^^^^  I^°~«' ^^'^^f%*^«  ^^^^^^^Jl't^.f^ 

wand'a,  Pa.  -  A  cow  of  this  kind  that  ^^^^\^^!^:^J^\:^J:i 

is 


SUPERIORoDUPLEX  MIU^| 

Belf-flharpenini  Double  Ortnfllng   Kinc»— 41o 
1    twice  the  work  with  lees  power— poaltlra  force 
fe<.<i-r.eTer  chokee.Gaar  Drive.  Orlnda  com  on 
oob  or  in  shucks,  shall  eom, 
sheaf  oats,     kafflr    oorn, 
alfalfa,  rye.  wheat,  barley, 
cotton  seed.   Oarse  or  One. 
Bavee  time,  labor,  fuel  and 
money.  9  sizes,  a  to  25  B.  P. 
~  For  steam  or  Raaollne 

engioee.   Fully  guar- 
anteed. 

1imttt4tyfMlitt\fH~ 

THE  SUPERIOR  MFa  A 

^     MILL  COMPANY    • 

^L   W  ■«.tHt.jii>rimfl»id,o. 


lOD  CAN'T  CUT  OCT  A 

Boi  Spavin  or  Thoroulhplg 

but  you  can  clean  tiicm  off  promptly  wiiji 


ABSORBINE 

#*  TRADE  MARK  RlG.U.S.PAT.Off 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time, 
Doea  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
•"  Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR, 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

Muscle*  or  LiKimcnti,   Enlirged  Glandi,  Woi 
Cyiti.     Allar*  pain  Quicklr-     Price  tl  ind  tl 
abutUe  at  druggiiti  or  delivered.     Made  in  Ihe  V.  S.  A.br 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  154  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mm, 


msLtsXi 


IBOVT  PDSITiaWS 

Earn  175  to  SI50  monthlT  at  onee.  Rapid 
promotion.  Eaaj  work. bhortboura.  15and 
80-day  vacations,  full  pa;.    LItalime  poai- 
tiona.  No  itriket,  Du"la7'ofTi."  Do  "itraw 
bouai,'*    no  pull  Deadeil.    Ordinary  ad aca- 
tiun  iafflciant.  American  eitiiani  IMor  over 
tivm  D/tnr  core  'I'K'b'*  O"  matter  where  yon  ^ 
ri£n  DUUHflUXlive.  Our  HoukUlli about  Hail- 
'way    Mail,    foil   UMce,    fana- 


^"'Jfm 


ma  Canal,  CvttOfn  Home  and  many  other  Gov't  (Kwitioni.  fui 
how  to  prepare  (>>r  txstiiinatluni  under  lupervitlon  of  fonur 
U.  S.  Civil ServirpSK.'y  Kxaminer.  Writ*  fc-day — poaulwilldo. 
PATTERSON   CIVIL   SERVICE   SCNOOl, 


^ddreaH 

3413N«wa  Bulldlnfl. 


Rochester.  New  Viik 


MINERAL!^ 
^COMPOUND 


FENCE 

-Wonflorfut    Money    Savlnij]     _  -   , 

TFenceliDok.Ovcr  l.'jO.stylea.  O^WerilodUpfl 

GatPn-Sto«'l  J'()Htrt-H:irl)Wlr(> 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLK  OALVANIZ»»  WIRKS.     lao 

'  i*^^  per  rod  op.     Oet  free  Knok  anil  Sample  to  teit. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 

Oept.    121         -        •       .  Cleveland.  Ohi* 


■MkM 

Ww^^  ^__ 

$3  Packagre  (fuaranteed   to   irive   aatisfaction   or   mone; 

back.    $1  Packajfe  sufficient  for  "'^'.""T,,™^- 
■iltiM.  iiuic  icacST  CG„  m  runriS  AtS.-  "IttUsi 


PLOWS 


TOOLS 


.ive,  •bloody    nulk    has    generany    in-   :f,;*j*f     °i.  ^S^i 


andlCE 

Ooublo  Row  Plow*.     Equal  twenty 
mt'n  with  saws.    Catalogue  fri!C. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRAY,        Verbank,    N«wYorfc 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

Put  fleeh  on  Itii  bones.  Glve:it  llfot'and  vigor." Can  M 
50  per  cent  to  looks  anrt  value.  SaUsfacUon  guar,  otne 
pay.    Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  V.  FAUST.       BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


'H 


WORMS 


EMERSON    DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horses.  Cattle  and  S'Im 

Price.  50  Cents  a  box, 

CIB.  Smith  fc  Co., Newark, «•■». 


r 


Jured  her  udder  in  some  manner.  Keep  ;i«"ery  stock,  "^^f^  supplies    etc 

her  in  stable,  bed  her  well  and  milk  her  largely  taien  now  so  «  big  show  is  „„ 

cautiously.  Rough  milking  and  bruising  «»red.   E.  C    ^^"«"'  P^^'^^Yar^ii"   \ 

udder  i?  the  common  exciting  causes  of  ^^  the  secretary  of  this  association.-R. 
their    giring   bloody    milk.    Dissolve    i 

lb.  acetate  of  lead  in  three  quarts  of  rOI  TNTY    NIHTF^i 
cold  water  and  wet  quarter   of   udder  CUUl'^linwic*? 
that    bloody    milk    comes    from,    three  — — 
times  a  day.  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  Nov.  20.— 
Diseased   Molar  Tooth.  —  I  have   a  Weather  dry,  warm  and  delightful.  Typi- 
horse   that    has    nasal    discharge    from  cal  Indian  sumimer.    Live  stock  in  good 
right    nostril   and  right   eye.   Consider-  condition.      Horses    selling    beiow    par. 
able  yellow  mucus  and  pus  comes  from  Cattle    very    high.     Great    demand    for 
the  righ-t  nostril,  but  the  left  is  clean,  butcher  stock.     Hogs  are  selling  at  10 
This  is  a  chronic  trouble  and  I  would  cents  (alive);  cattle,  7c;  wheat,  $1.7.); 
like  -to  know  how  to  cure  him.  E.  A.,  corn,  90c;  oats,  45c;  butter,  36c;  eggs, 
Media,    Pa.— If    you    will    examine    his  40c.      Corn    nearly    all    husked.    Some 
mouth  you  will  perhaips  find  the  fourth  threshing  yet  to  be  done.     Some  plow- 
molar  tooth  diseased  which,  when   ex-  ing   done.     Public   schools   are   in   scs- 
tracted,  will  permit  your  horse  to  gradu-  sion. — Clair  L.  Harnish. 
ally  get  better.     Give  1  dr.  of  ground  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.C.)   Nov.  15.— 
sulphate  of  iron  ait,  a  dose  in  feed,  three  Nearly  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  ground 
times  a  day.     Dissolve  a  tablespoonful  yesterday    morning    and    more^  falling 
of  salt  in  three  or  four  pints  of  clean  today.      Frce^jng    weather 
boiled  water  and  wash  out  nostril  cau- 
tiously, twice  a  day. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  STATE 
COLLEGE 


Potatoes 
have'been  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
bushel,  but  have  dropped  to  $1..35  now. 
Cabbage  are  $40  per  ton;  eggs,  60c  doz. 
Corn  meal  $2.30  cwt.  Farmers  are  get- 
ting 5  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  Ap- 
ples are  plentiful,  from  50c  to  75c  per 
A  cheering  feature  of  Pennsylvania  bushel  for  choice  picked  fruit;  cider 
Day  to  the  I^ennsylvania  State  Col-  .ipplos  15c  per  bushel.  Throshing  near- 
lege  was  the  sentiments  e-xpressed  ]^  ly  all  done.  Grain  yield  good.  Many 
the  governor  and  visiting  members  of  farmers  arc  hoilding  their  potatoes, 
the  le^gislature,  in  the  addresses  which  thinking  the  price  will  go  up  again, 
they  made.  The  appropriation  made  Good  young  cows  are  bringing  from 
two  years  ago  was  entirely  inadequate  $100  to  $150  each.  Some  people  who 
to  the  needs  of  the  school;  barely  have  put  in  their  winter  potatoes  are 
enough  to  keep  it  alive  but  not  •uffie-  having  trouble  with  them  rotting  bad- 
ient  for  it  to  make  much  growth.  ly,— ^  H, 


Ho!  Ho!  It  Snows! 

Cries  the  schoolboy;  but  what  if  it  does?  If  he 
does  not  have  a  dandy  sled  waiting  to  show  its 
speed  as  soon  as  the  hillside  out  back  of  the  barn 
is  nicely  covered  with  snow  he  cannot  get  real  boy 
fun  out  of  it  like  the  other  fellows  who  have  sleds. 
To  supply  our  boy  friends   we  purchased  a  lot  of 

FIRE  FlY  COASTERS.   Ught,  F.*  .nd^Stron,! 


L 


They  have  sprlnft  steel  rtinners,  X  shaped  tnakinft  thetn  very  atronit  verti- 
cally but  flexible  sldewise.  This  enables  one  to  guide  the  coaster  by  the 
Hteerinii  bar,  curving  the  runners  to  right  or  left  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  steering  is  thus  made  easy  and  is  a  great  charm  to  the  coaster. 

Dimensions :  32  inches  long,  6  inches  high,  1 1  Inches  wide ;  weight  only  7  lbs. 

Send  us  4  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
for  1  year  at  50c  each  and  we  will  send  you  one 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 

Now  boys, -get  busy  at  once  and  get  a  good  sled 
before  you  miss  any  sleigh  rides  with  your  school 
mates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,    261-63  S.  3rd  St.,    Philadelphia 
_J 


m 


AGRICULTURE 

THE  KEYSTONE  OF 

NATIONAL  PROSPERITY 


^^^^"^m 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   U  %;; 


2  Years  for  $1.00 


Vol  40— No.  25.  1  iiii.^x^^...xx....,  ...., ..J,      ^^  -— ,     ^     T-^  n    /f 

HELPFUL  BACTERIA  ON  THE  FARM 

*     **^  «       T.^^o    /-     ITDK/IAM  always  active  save  When  the  8011  is  actually  frozen. 


More  than  fifty  yeers.  ago  the  French  biologist, 
rauteur,  carried  out  experiments  which  were  revolu- 
♦ionnry    in    their    character.      He    demonstrated    by 
means  of   these    experiments   that   the    fermonlation 
of  vegetable  juices,  among  them  grape  juice,  is  ac- 
complished  by    very   minute   or^^auisms   invisible    to 
the  naked  eye.     He  showed  these  minute  organisms 
to  be  present  in  the  air,  iu  water,   in   soil   and,   in 
fact,  on  all  objects  exposed  to  the  air.    His  cxperi- 
m€Bts  showed,  also,   that   fermentation  and  the  de- 
composition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  may 
be  prevented  by  heat  or  by  the  use  of  chemu-als. 

With    Pasteur's    experiments    as    the    starting 
point    other  investigators  studied  and  classilied  the 
many  different  types  of  invisible  organisms  ciassifled 
under  the  general  title  "micro-organisms".    Import- 
ant among    these   are    bacteria,    fungi,   yeasts,   pro- 
tozoa and  algae.     All  of  them  play  a  more  or  less 
important  part  in  the  life  of  plalits  and  of  aaimals. 
Many  of  them  are   tho   friends  of  the   farmer  and 
may,  therefore,  be  designated  as  helpful  micro-organ- 
isms.   Others  are  either  directly  injurious  or.  in  one 
way  or  another,  detrimental  to  the  growth  and  ac- 
tivities   of    plants    and    animals.      Indeed,    a    very 
superficial    study    of   the    relation    of   these    minute 
beings  to  the  plant  and  animal  world  will  show  that 
there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  organisms.     A  di-jcussion  of  this  rela- 
tion may  very  properly  be-gin  with  the  aoil,  whose 
nature  and  composition  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
in  crop  production. 

Bacteria  as  an  Aid  in  Crop  Production 
Long  before  scientists  learned  to  know  of  the 
exigence  of  bacteria  and  of  other  invisible  organ- 
isms, practical  farmers  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  something  akin  to  life  in  the  soil.  The 
terms  "live  soil"  and  "dead  soil"  came  to  prevail 
in  some  sections  of  Europe  and  Asia.    The  systems  of 
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soil  tillage  in  vogue  in  Furope  and  North  America 
in    the    eighteenth   and    early    nineteenth    centuries 
included  the  practice  of  fallowing.    This  practice  in 
a  modified  form  still  persists  in  tho  Old  and  New 
World.     The  term  "fallowing"  as  it  is  understood 
by  moet  farmers  means  the  tilling   of   the  soil   for 
a   longer   or    shorter   period   without    any    effort    to 
grow  a  crop  upon  it.    It  ie  the  purpose  of  fallowing 
to    eliminate    troublesome    weeds,    to    improve    the 
tilth   of   the   soil,  to   con3:^rve   moisture   and   to   in- 
crease the  supply  of  available  plant-food.     The  pro- 
duction of  available  plant-food  has  to  do  directly 
with  the  activities  of  soil  bacteria. 

In  faUowing  their  laad  the  farmers  of  ihe  old 
world  recognized  at  an  early  time  that  soil  properly 
fallowed  increases  in  bulk  and  becomes  mollow  in 
character.  The  farmers  of  the  German-si>eaking 
countries  often  referred  to  fallowing  as  "  soU  fer- 
mentation". They  evidently  recognized,  therefore, 
that  in  fallow  soil  there  is  some  active  fermentation, 
and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  fexmentation,  changes 
occur  in  the  soil  which  enable  it  to  produce  larger 

crop*'  .         ,  .J 

iTiterpreted  in  the  b^'ht  of  modern  knowledge, 
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fermentation.  Bacteriologists  have  shown  us  that 
cultivated  soil  is  very  rich  in  bacteria  and  other 
micro-organisms.  By  means  of  special  methods  de- 
vised in  the  bacteriological!  laboratories,  bacteriolo- 
gists are  able  to  determine  the  number  of  micro- 
organisms present  in  any  oiven  quantity  of  soil.  It 
is  now  known  that  a  thimbleful  of  fertile  soil  may 
'.ontain  many  millions  of  bacteria,  sometimes  fifty 
or  even  one  hundred  millions.     Those  organisms  are 


always  active  save  when  the  8oil  is  actually  frozen. 
Small  as  they  are,  their  enormous  numbers  and  in- 
tense activity  enable  them  to  produce  a  vast  amount 
of  change  in  the  soil  and  to  place  thereby  at  the 
disposal  of  growing  crops  large  amounts  of  avail- 
able plant-food. 

The   meaning   of   the   activities   of   bacteria    in 
the  entire  scheme  of  crop  production  may  perhaps  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  potato  growers 
in  the  eastern  states.     Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European   War,  large  amounts  of  potash   fertilizers 
were  imported  and  used  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  the  United   States.     Tae  pota/to   growers  in   the 
Eastern    United    States    found    by    experience    that 
mixed   commercial  fertilizers   containing  10   percent 
of  potash  gave  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  grow- 
ing of  large  crops  of  potatoes.     But,  as  the  supply 
of  European  potash  was  shut  off,  the  potato  growers 
had  to  accept  at  first  commercial  fertiUzer  contain- 
ing only  3  or  5  percent  of  potash,  and  finally  found 
themselves  unable  to  secure  ready  mixed  fertJHzers 
containing  more  than  1  or  2  percent  of  potash      In 
view  of  this  situation  an.i  in  view  also  of  the  very 
high  cost  of  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  potash 
that  were  obtainable,  many  potato  growers  made  no 
effort  in  the  year  1916  to  use  any  potash  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  our  county  agents  and 
progressive  farmers  made  comparisons  of  mixed  fer- 
tilizers containing  no  potash  at  all  on  the  one  hand 
and  3  to  5  percent  on  the  other.     A  number  oi  sucn 
experiments  were  carried  out  In  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  potato  crop  is  quite  imi>oTtant 
and  where  large  yields  per  acre  are  usually  secured. 
It   has   been   found   that   sonw   of  the  potato   soils 
of  Monmouth  County,  containing  as  much  as  50,000 
to  60,000  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  to  a  depth  of 
nine  inches,  produced  much  larger  crops  of  potatoes 
when  commercial  fertilizer  containing  3  perce..t  pot- 
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aah  was  applied  than  wiieu  f«rtiuz«r  eontatmng  th« 
same  amounts  of  nitrogea  and  phosphoric  aoid  but 
containing  no  potash  was  employed.  At  first  blus-h, 
it  would  seem  strange  that  a  quantity  of  com.nercial 
fertilizer  containing  40  to  GO  pounds  of  potash 
should  lead  to  the  produ<^tion  of  30  to  75  »>H8hol8 
more  per  aero  of  potatoes  than  were  obtained  from  a 
similar  fertilizer  containing  no  potash.  From  40  to 
60  pounds  of  potash  in  ccmmcicial  fertilizers  when 
compared  with  from  50,000  trt  60,000  pounds  of 
potash  present  in  the  soil  itself  seem  a  very  insigni- 
ficant amount  indeed.  It  remaius  true,  nevertheless, 
that  these  relatively  small  amounts  of  potash  made 
possible  the  production  of  a  much  larger  crop  of 
potatoes. 

The  explanation  of  this  lesult  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  It  is  well  known  tiiai;  crop  yields  are  de- 
termined not  alone  by  th<^  total  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  but  by  the  amount  that  actually 
becomes  available  within  the  g' owing  season.  From 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to 
month,  a  portion  of  the  soil  potash  becomes  soluble 
and  suitable  for  being  taken  up  by  growing  vege- 
tation. Under  any  given  seasonal  conditicis,  the 
amounts  made  available  may  b?  sufficient  for  a  200- 
bushel  crop  of  potatoes  but  not  enough  for  a  lioO  or 
SOO-bushel  crop  of  potatoes  per  acre.  Hence,  the  addi- 
tion of  readily-soluWo  potash  compounds  allows  the 
crop  to  make  a  larger  growth  and  to 
produce  a  larger  yield. 

Taking    the    above    facets    ap    the 
basis  for  further  discussion,  it  may  be 
asked  why  it  is  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  potash,  and  for  that 
matter  to  the  amount  of  othei   plant 
food,    which    may    become    available 
within  a  single  growing  seasop.     The 
bacteriologist  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  the  process  where- 
by insoluble  plant  food  is  changed  in- 
to soluble  plant  food  is  brought  about 
in  a  very  'arge  measure  by  t!K-  acti- 
vities of  li\ing  organisms.    Tho  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen,  lime  and  sulphur 
in  the  soil  are  changed  thru  the  agency 
of  bacteria  into   such    compounds   as 
may  be  readily,  taRen  up  by  g'  owing 
plants.     Ill  so  far  as  there  is  present 
in  the  soil  an  efTicient  machin^^ry  for 
changing    inert    into    available    plant 
food,    largo    crops    may    be    produced 
under   suitable   conditions   of   ra'nfall 
and   temperature.     In   so    far    as    the 
niaeliiiieiV     is     a     neicCiive     one,     mC 
amount  of   available   plant   fo.«d   pro- 
duced would  be  limited  as  wou'd  also 
the  crop  yields.     But  it  should  be  re- 
membered   that    this    machinery    is   a 
living  machinery,  including  countless  numberj  of  in- 
visible  organisms,   that   these   organisms   must  have 
suitable    food,    suitable    moisture   and  suitable    tern-* 
perature  conditions  for  their  life  activities,     if  the 
soil  is  too   cold  or  too  dry,  th&  bacteria  make  but 
slight   growth;   if  the   soil   is  deficient   in  vegetable 
matter,   the   bacteria   fail    to   find   enough    food   for 
their  proper  development;  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
lime   and    therefore   sour,   the    bacteria   fail    to    find 
the   soil   a  congenial  home   and   do   not  multiply   as 
they  should. 

Among  the  soil  bacteria  most  important  in  sup- 
plying sufficient  quantities  of  food  to  crops  there 
are  those  whose  activities  primarily  concor »  the 
element  nitrogen.  There  are  others  that  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  transforrfiation  of  the  element 
phosphorus;  others  still  that  are  important  in  the 
transformation  of  the  element  sulphnr.  Similarly, 
lime,  magnesia,  carbon  and  other  chemical  elements 
are  made  to  undergo  changes  as  to  their  combination 
with  other  elements  thru  the  activities  of  different 
species  of  bacteria  and  other  organisms.  We  know 
only  of  the  sum  total  of  these  activities  by  our  crop 
returns.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  able  to 
determine  clearly  what  has  hindered  the  production 
of  larger  crops  under  apparently  favorable  soil  and 
seasonal  conditions.  It  may  happen  that  the  soil 
bacteria  are  active  enouj'h  to  produce  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nitrates  and  aminonia  for  the  production  of 
a  maximum  crop.  They  may  not  be  sufficiently  active 
in  supplying  enough  pho."»phoric  acid  or  enough  pot- 
ash or  enough  lime  or  enough  sulphur  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  a  maximum  crfj. 

Recent  investigations  teach  us  that  there  must 
be  a  proper  balance  between  the  different  kinds  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  soil  to  assure  the  formation 
of  a  maximum  supply  of  available  plant  food.  It 
is  believed  now  that,  w'.iile  one  group  of  bacteria 
may  be  enabled  to  produce  a  sufficient  suj»ply  of 
available  nitrogen  compounds,  there  may  be  a  phort- 
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age  of  phosphoric  «oid  or  available  potash  aompounds 
becaui«  of  oonditioni  which  hlud«r  th«  aotiviti«s  of 
other  groups  of  toil  organisms.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered, also,  that  bacteria  not  oi.ly  produce  available 
plant  food,  but  also  consume  available  plant  food.  It 
has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  a  soil  enriclied  in 
available  plant  food  by  ihe  addition  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other 
readily  available  commer.'.lal  fertilizer,  may  be  made 
to  lose  a  smaller  or  larger  proportion  of  available 
plant  food  by  the  addition  to  it  of  straw  or  of  man- 
ure with  a  large  proportion  of  i^traw.  The  vegetable 
food  added  in  these  materials  seems  to  stimulate 
the  multiplication  of  certain  kinds  of  soiil  organisms, 
and  in  this  multiplication  much  of  the  soluble  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  used  up  by  the 
bacteria  themselves  and  transformed  into  less  soluble 
compounds.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  bacteria  may 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  soluble  plant  food  in  the 
soil,  and,  under  somewhat  different  condition-*,  may 
decrease  t]ie  amount  of  available  plant  food  iu  the 
soil.  It  has  been  said,  for  this  reason,  that  in  in- 
telligent soil  treatment  we  are  to  aim  to  dis'  ourage 
such  activities  of  bacteria  as  would  constitute  com- 
petition between  them  and  the  crop  for  available 
plant  food. 

Legumes  and  Soil  Bacteria 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  may  be  seen 
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that  soil  micro-organisms  are  important  agents*  in 
the  transformation  of  insoluble  into  soluble  plant 
food,  and  vice  versa.  From  this  standpoint,  they 
are  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  plant  fo.'d  and 
for  the  breaking  down  of  the  dead  tissues  ot  former 
plants  and  animals  so  that  the  plant  food  locked  up  in 
them  may  again  be  restored  fftr  use  in  plant  pro- 
duction. But,  if  we  are  to  acquiio  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  activities  of  soil  bacteria,  we  should 
remember  that  these  organism,  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  transformation  of  plant  food,  but  also 
with  the  addition  of  one  of  the  important  constitu- 
ents of  plant  food  to  the  poil.  When  land  begins  to 
decline  in  its  fertility,  it  most  often  shows  a  lack  of 
the  element  nitrogen.  The  light  green  or  yellow 
color  of  vegetation  on  such  lands  is  a  certain  indica- 
tion that  the  crop  is  not  finding  a  sufficient  supply 
of  available  nitrogen  compounde.  It  is  geneially 
known  by  this  time  that  'nost  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  is  present  in  the  partly  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  and  is  ofton  deaignated  as  humi-.s.  It 
represents  the  accumulation  of  many  years.  When 
the  land  is  subjected  to  thoro  tillage,  the  humus 
capital  of  the  soil,  and  with  it  the  nitrogen  capital, 
is  rapidly  dissipated.  We,  therefore,  turn  to  the 
air,  whence  the  original  supply  of  nitrogen  came, 
and  attempt  to  increase  the  store  of  soil  nitrogen  at 
the   expense    of  the  air   nitrogen. 

From  the  labors  of  chemist.?  and  bacteriologists 
we  have  learned  that  plant.?  themselves  cannot  enrich 
the  soil  in  nitrogen.  Nor  car  they  make  normal 
growth  in  land  deficient  in  nitrogen  compounds. 
There  is,  however,  a  condition  under  which  cejtain 
plants  may  associate  themselves  with  certain  kinds 
of  bacteria  and  with  their  aid  secure  large  amounts 
of  air  nitrogen.  Hence  the  systems  of  rotation  and 
green  manuring  which  have  been  adopted  to  allow 
the  maintenance  of  the  store  of  soil  nitrogen  most 
effectively  and  most  economically.  In  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  of  November  18th.  it  was  shown  that  legum- 
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inous  crops  able  to  form  a  partnership  with  eer 
tain  species  of  soil  bacteria  may  be  used  for  main 
taining  an  adequate  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
The  residues  from  the  grten  n.anure8,  changcU  iato 
proper  compounds  by  other  species  of  soil  bacteria 
may  then  serve  to  feed  crops  which  have  not  the 
ability  to  form  a  partnership  with  the  nitrogcn-fixin„ 
bacteria.  Long  before  these  discoveries  weie  made 
practical  farmers  knew  that  certain  crops  had  the 
power  to  enrich  the  land  and  d«:gignated  them  there- 
fore,  as  soil-enriching  croi>s.  (Jlover,  alfalfa,  lupines 
sanfoin  and  other  legum'.nous  crops  were  held  in 
esteem  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  the  faimers 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  even  more  highly  re- 
garded at  the  present  time  because  of  the  better 
understanding  of  their  true  functions. 

From    the    soil    standpoint,    therefore,    we    must 
include    soil   bacteria    anung    those    micro-organisms 
which  are  so  essential  for  the  well-being  of  cultivat- 
ed crops.     To  them  wo  ov.e  the  circulation  of  plant 
food    in    the    soil    and    the    supplying    in    sufficient 
amounts  of  available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.     To  them  we  owe  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
supply   of  soil   nitrogen,   thanks   to   the    partnership 
which  they  form  with  certain  species  of  plants.  They 
establish    themselves    on    the   roots    of   these    plants, 
forming  the  well-known   nodules   or   tubercles.     The 
tubercules    themselves    aro,    therefore,    the    nitrogen 
factories  in  whicn  nitrogen  gas  drawn 
from  the  air — and  as  such  unaccept- 
able   for    use    by    higher    plants— is 
made  to  combins  with  other  elements 
and    to    become    accejttable    for   the 
l)uilding  of  plant  tissue. 
Bacteria  as  an  Aid  in  the  Conseivation 
and  Manufacture  of  Food    ' 
Products 
Among  Ihe  useful  bacteria  on  the 
farm  there  should  be  included  the  or- 
ganisms   which    play    a    part    in    the 
manufacture    of   dairy   products,   the 
preservation    of   animal    food    ^n    the 
silo,  the  preserv.ilion  of  human  foods 
in   the   30  called  pickling  procers  and 
in   the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  wine 
and   other  beverages.     Dairy   u-'tleri- 
ology  is  in  itself  a  broad  subject.  The 
skilled  butter-ma  fcer  knows  the  moan- 
ing and  value  of  suitable  cultures  for 
the  ripeninji  of  cream.    In  some  of  the 
European   countries,  pure   cultures  of 
certain    speciea  of    bacteria    a:c   cm-  • 
ployed  for  the  rimming  of  cream.    All 
'.'f   tlso  cresin  is  ''•Bsteiiri^ed  ■prevloi'? 
to  inoculation  with  these  pure-culture 
starters.    In  thij  country  pure-calture 
starters  arc  not  used  as  systematical- 
ly.    In  their  placo  mixed  cultures  are 
employed.     In  all   cases,  however,   the  butter-maker 
knows  that  he  must  have  desirable  types  of  bacteria 
for  ripening  the  cream  and  for  producing  the  flavor 
which  is  so  highly  prized  in  high  grade  butter.     In 
the   same  way,  the  dairyman  who  interests  himself 
in  the  production  of  buttermilk  for  the  city  knows 
that   the   degree    of  acidity    and   the   flavor   of   the 
buttermilk  will  depcjd  lar;j;ely  en  the  species  of  lac- 
tic   adid    bacteria    employed.      Some    otf    the    milk 
beverages — kefir  or  kumis-i — are  made   with   the  aid 
of  both  bacteria  and  yeast.     The  production  of  such 
beverages  is  quite  extens've   in  the  Old   World  and 
has  assumed  some  importance  also  in  North  America. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
actual  part  played  by  bacteria  and  other  micro-or- 
ganisms   in    the    transformation    of    green    crops    in 
the   silo   and    the   production    of  good   silage.     It  i» 
generally  admitted,  howev»*r,  that  in  the  fermenta 
tion    of   silage    certain    spcc-ies  of   soil    bacteria  are 
quite  prominent  and  that  the  quality  and   flavor  of 
silage   are   both   affected   by   the  activities   of  fche.se 
organisms.      Similarly,    in   the   preparation    of  sauer 
kraut,    dill    pickles    and    other    pickled    vegetables 
certain  lactic  acid  bacteria   have  been  shown  to  he 
tlie    predominating   species   and    directly   responsible 
for   the    flavor    of   the    product.     Food    preservation 
Avith  the  aid  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  and  othc.*  micjo 
organisms,  as  they  play  a  part  in  the  changes  in  the 
pickling  vats,  has  assumed  a  co'isiderable  commercial 
importance. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  bacteria  and 
yeasts  whicli  play  a  parr  in  the  transfornm'ion  of 
food  products.  Yeast  cells  are  nni\'vrHally  disfribnt- 
imI  and,  wlien  grape  juice  or  other  fri:it  juice  is 
left  to  itself,  the  yeast  cells  find  suitable  condi- 
tions for  their  rapid  growhh  and  the  well-known 
fermentation  occurs.  The  sugar  in  the  fruit  juice  is 
changed  into  alcohol,  and  the  entire  process  is  then 
designated  as  alcoholic  fermentation.  All  of  the 
alcoholic   beverages  are   made  by   meaud  of   '!ert»iB 
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Joseph  B.  Owen,  an  e^iterj.rising  resident  of  CJlou- 
ccftter  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  introduced  a  motor  truck  ser- 
vice for  farmers  of  his  community.  Instead  of  usmg 
motor  trucks  to  haul  produce  off  his  own  farm  to 
the  city,  Owen  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  con- 
trac^ting  to   haul  his  neighbors'  crops  to  the  Phila- 
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^^'''^^Zl^^^^^^^^^<^^o  which   dr1nk:ng   water   -^  '^^ .  "^^^7^' ^^-"1    d:i;>;r  ;n;ri;;..      He    launched    this    new   W.ne^ 

^\tmTc:i   elrpr„d   ^..L   as  acetic    acid.  I- ^he  large  cities  .he  sewage  d.spo«.l  pi a^^^                  Uure  in  April,  1915.     He  purchased  a  IK'  ton  and 

•ll  arl  many  kinds  of   acetic   acid  bacter-a   and  the   so-called    septic    Unk,    "^' J  J'/"  '^  "^^^"\*    a  3-tan  truck   for  this  service,  and  since  that  time 

rorthet  Tan  produce  much  larger  amo.,ate  of  ^^-r^,Z':i:^tr.:J^r^                      ^    ^^^^^^    "'>  ^^^"^^^    ^    ^^^^^^    "^    ^^^ 

•1  -:  Xf:;:.r  t  ^i::^  :^:^^.^:^^:-  r  ^^-^  o/  the  refl  ma.r.l  .  t.  .^g.    -- ^- r  ^^r^even  days  a  week  and  always 

™'nroces     widely   adopted    in    certain    secti-ns   of  After    this    preliminary    treatment     th«    «-«g;  ^l                ,^^  ,^^,,  '  i„  addition  to  hauling  crops  they 

f  r  dlutraSol  is  poured  into  vats  filled  with  pa^d  on  to  a  filt..  bed  .n  whach  othc. JyP-  -     ^J^^^^  ^^^.^  ,,,  ^,,i„g  furniture  and  last  winter 

fir^hav     gs      The  surface  ot  the  beech  shavings  bacteria  complete  the  -o^k  and  the  sewage  so  pur.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^,^^^ 

''t.^d  Jth  certain  s,XH.ie«  of  vinegar  or  acetic  fied  is  no  longer  a  source  of  danger.                                                      ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^^-^   ^^     ,,  did 

^'  d  ^terra,  and  these  rapidh    change  the  alcohol  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  baoteria  are  ext  eme ly    ^^  ^^.^^  ^               ^^^  ,,^  ^^^^^     Owen  .ays  that  his 

,eid  bacteria  ^^^^^^^  ^^  scavengers  both  in  the  rural  and  eit.y  dis-    ^^     ^^^^    ^,^^   ^^^    ^^i.^i^je    horses    would    ra;th^ 

'"'"  M!  L  an  Aid  in  the  Digestion  of  loods  .ricts,  and,  tnanks  to  sucli  bacteria,  waste  sub.^ances          «           ^^^  ^^            ^^^^.^    ^^^^^^^^^.^  ^^   „.^rket  than 
'  wt^  the     liglftiv^  lelZ:;    alone    is    con-     ^hich  might  otherwise  convey  disease  are  rendered    VJ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^,^    .^,,,^^„^    ,,,    ,,, 

M^rfld    herbivorous    animaJs    are   the    most    perfect    narmless.  weather.  ,    ,      ■  -„  4-ho* 

L;s  of  the  animal  kingdom.     These  anim.ls  are One  of  the  rules  of  Mr.  Owen  's  business  is  that 

„,mbers  of  the  animal  K.ng  ^   ^^  117      1       '         W"     f^^  i.e  does  not  go  after  the  produce,  but  the   farmers 

rarm     Work     in     VVinier  ^^,^  ^-^^  ^  ^^  ,him.    occasionally  he  win  agree  to 

— go  several  miles  for  a  full  load  amounting  to  from 

nimal  rooas  1.UUWU  .,  ...«..s.  ...^.^ The   tobor    question    is   largely    afteoted   by    the    jgo  to  200  bankets  of  peaches  or  tomatoes,  but  not 

n  obviously  of  interest  for  the  farmer  to  know    ^^^„„,    ^j    ^arm    work    which    is   done    during   the    f^,  ,,,,,    Beginning  about  April  lo  he  «P^^^«d  h^ 
hoi  dairy  ani^nals,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  able  t.     ^^^,.     ^o   keep  a  good   man   all  Iftie  year   round    ,,„,ks  on  a  regular  schedule  of  collection,  t^e  farm- 
tmze  inert  cellulose  m  a  source  of  energy.   Here,    ^^^,  ,hat  profitable  employment  be  fooind  foT,him    ^  bringing  their  produce  to  specified  poin^  or  pte- 
rin   modern    bacteriological    research    has    .nught    ^^^.        ^^o    slack    winter    months    because    idleness    ^Lons  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  coUec^ 
TZi  the  intestines  of  herbivorous  animals  ire  in-    ^^Jioss.  Of  course  there  is  more  or  less  routine  work    i„g  i,  ^.5,,  the  trucks.    Following  this  schedule  hej^ 
abited  by  countless  numbers  of  certain  species  of    ^^  ,,,,y  f.^m,  and  this  is  especially  true  if  stock  is    ,_^,,  ^  jeave  his  farm  at  4.30  m  ^^^^^^ternoon,  load 
acteria  capable  of  dissolving  cellulose  and  of  Chang-    ^ept;  :but  in  addition  to  this,  good  management  will    ,1,^3  ^ruck  at   tho    supply   stations   ^^-fj\\'^^'' 
n^lt  into  sugar  and  other  compounds.     With   the    ,,S^,,^,ty  to  do  hi  the  line  of  improving  the  faxm    „^  ,,«  Oloucester   ferry  and  reach   the  1  hilad^l- 
aid  of  the   bacteria  inhabiting  the   intestinal    tract    ^^^^  -fundings,  or  in  preparing  for  the  next  ^^^^    phia  markets  shortly   after   8  o  dock, 
rf  herbivorous  animals,  much  or  the  inert  vegetable    ^^^^      ^   ^,^   ^^   things  to   be  done,   planned    mth  j^.^ing  the  asparagus  season  the  trucks  hauled 

Iterial  consumed  is  made  to  yield  energy  f er  ani-    reference  to   the  weaAher,  wiU  be   a   great   aid   to    f ^om  200  to  500  crates  a  day,  but  as  the  ««ason  ad- 

-  •  •  doing   things   efficiently.  vanced,  tomatoes,  peaches,  lima  beans,  sugar  com. 

When  the   weather    is  good,   outeide    work    can    peas,  cantaloupes  and  other  crops  were  carried.     Mn 
be  die      Thil  includes  hauirg  manure,  pruning  the    Owen  charges  6  cents  a  ^-^^t  f^>r  h-h-J^^-^^^^^ 
r  1    ,...nh«ns  fixing  fences   work  in  the  woodlot    and  the  trucks  average  from  1,000  to  l,-'00  baskets 
:;:?:;  ;hr;crpLt:dLT^ide  work  oaacbuiia.    „   ,.y.     0„o  «»,   .=.»   ,u„„,cr  I..OO   ^..^^   ^r. 
inffs  making  chicken  houses,  amd  grubbing  out  hedge-    transported.  tu,    n««>m  t« 

ro^  Td  removing  «tone  waOls  if  conditions  permit.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  M  .  Owm  to 

AdTan^J  roul/be  taken  of  the  nice  days,  be-    atart  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  a^d  haul  two  load 
Advantoge  ehould    be   ta^    of  stormy  ones  to  work    into  the  market  before  breakfast.     It  requires  about 
cause  there   will  be  plenty  ol  sto     y  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^.^^^  ^ 

'"^'"^When    the    weather    is   «tormy    or    cold,    inside  tween  Glarksboro  and  the  market,  including  time  for 

work  .hould  be  done.     Perhaps  there  are  inside  re-  fading,   time   on   the    ferry    and   un  oading.      lerry 

"aTrs  .S  the  buildings  w*ioh  demand  attention.     On  charges  average  from  35  to   50   cents   according   to 

pairs  to  tne  du,         g  ^^_^^    r.r..\Ao    nlentv   of  the  si«i  of  the  vehicle.     The  same  day  the  trucks 


able  to  derive  material  for  maintaining  tho  body 
functions  and  for  growth  out  of  such  inert  materials 
as  cellulose.  Since  a  large  portion  of  the  coarse 
aSimal  foods  known  as  roughage  consists  of  cellulose 


mal  maintenance  and  growth.  These  bacteria  are 
known  to  bacteriologists  as  cellulose  ferment.^  and 
are  found,  aside  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  her- 
bivorous animals,  also  in  manure  heaps,  stream  and 
pond  bottoms  and  forest  and  cultivated  soils.  In 
these  places  they  also  play  an  important  part  in 
breaking  down  the  rather  inert  woody  fiber  and  in 
helping  other  bacteria  to  find  sufficiemt  food  for 
tieir  development. 

In  the  case  of  man  and  carnivorous  anim:i.1s,  the 
so-called  colon  bacillus  plays  a  very  prominent  part 
as  the  inhabitant  of  the  inte-^tinal  tract.  We  are 
told  by   investigators   w(no    have    made    a   study    of 

-      1    _„: 1    ^..f^u  r>Ti     oa   ivoll    ns*   of    human 

diseases,  that  many  of  the  human  ills  are  due  to  the 
formation    of    poisonous    products    in    the    intestinal 
tract.    Such  poisonous  materials  are  absorbed  by  the 
tissues  and  often  lead  to  tho  hardening  of  the  walls 
of  the  arteries  and  premature  old  age.    The  bacteria 
in  the  intestinal  tract  responsible  for  the  for.nation 
of  such  injurious  substances  are   putrefactive    bac- 
teria.    These  putrefactive   bacteria   do    not    clevelo{) 
readily  when  the  medium  in  which  they  grow  i.^  more 
w    less    acid    in    character.      Vortunately    for    th" 
human  family,  the  colon  bacillus  present  in  the  in- 
testinal  tract    in    prominent    numbers    is    an    acid- 
producing  organism.     Multiplying   in  the    intestinal 
tract,  it  changes  sugar  into   lactic  and    other   acids 


'Z.  "riirr,iy::ntud;ihe";on,«  ^^^n,  of  ..„r«n  a„..ber  «p  a.  4  o'clock  i»  the  after.™, 

forwi^crrand  feedV^nd  do  the  work  in  bad  wcath-  arui  do  not  retnrn  -to  the  farm  u^td  early  the  next 

,  r.     n„  «*nck  farms    fe«d  grinding  can  be  done,  and  morning. 

Id  c  eat  ^g  ca    be'done,  fnd  see!  cleaning  will  take  Between  the  trips  to  market,  M.  Owen  «>r^  out 

cieai     g                      ,                                      j^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  delivered  to  his  yard  by 

:?o;Tf  iro:^n:here:e:y  tJol  can  ,be  put  in  good  .he  farmers,  stacking  the^  to  expedite  the  loading 

'hi.    ong  before  it  is  needed,  broken  parts  mended  .nd  so  as  not  to  injure  the  produce.     He  is  highly 

or  replaced    edge  tools  and  mower  sickles  sharpened,  pleased  with  the  service  of  his  trucks  and  says  that 

andltnetTaned  and  repaired.     It  will  also  be  they  earn  ov^r  $60  a  day  during  the  buj.  -ason  aaid 

Tgood  til  tlV^   up  those  shelves  that   mother  have  paid  for  themselves  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
wanted  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  do  little  odd  jobs  of 
a  similar  nature.     Then  there  will  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  clean  out  the  sheds  and  lofts  of  the  dirt 
and  junk  which  is  bound  to  accumulate,  and  dispose 


Queries  and  Comments 

This  department  is  open  to  all  of  our  subscribers. 
Ouoriea  and  short  comments  are  invited.  Queries 
■will    be    answered    by    best    available    authorities.) 


and  prevents  thereby  the  growth  of  the  putrefactive    ^^  ^^-^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

bacteria.     Hence,   the    colon   bacillus   is  tne   natural  ^^^^   .^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^   ^.^^k  at 

protection  against  the  accumulation  «f  P^tyefnctive  '^  ^^,     ,^^„i„,g  „,^ey  toward  their  keep 

and  therefore   poisonous   products   in  the   intestinal  B,  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^^^  demands  of 

tract.    It  is  only  when  the  normal  activities  ^of  the    f'^^'^  ^         \^^^^ 

These  are  but  suggestions.  Eoc-h  farmer  caai  solve 

the  problem  of  wha/t  to  do  in  winter  himself,  and 

by  careful  planning  keep  things  going,  and  find  that 

in  the  rush  season  his  preparation  has  lightened  his 

work. 

However,  the   winter  is  the  farmer's   vacation 

time,   and   he   should    not   lose   sight    of   that    fact.    

^    " .  A   little  trip  to   the   city    or  a  visit   to  other  and    ^^^^^  boundries,  courses  and  distances;  and  the  land 

find  that  typhoid  is  largely  a  water-borne  disease,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^jj  ^^^  ^  broader  outlook,  and  indi-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  describod  by  quantity.  It  is  a  rule  that 
altho  epidemics  may  also  be  started  by  infecte^i  milk,  ^^^^^.j^  ^^^  ^  return  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  ^^^^^  ^jj^^  ^  ^n  accurate  description  by  natural 
Because  of  the  improvement   in  sewage  dispoml   in     ^.^^  g^^t.     Too  often  a  farmer  thinks  he   cannot    b^^j^daries,    courses    and    distances,    followed    by    a 

vf  the    improved     j^^^^    ^^.^   ^^^   overnight,    wihen    in   a    great   many    _. ■,„_   4„.i,.fl„u^    of„t»„,«n4   «f    nnnntitv    the 

cases  it  would  got  along  just  as  woU  if  he  wore  gone 
a  week.  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  boasts  that  he 
has  never  left  his  farm  over  night  in  ten  years,  but 


colon  bacillus  are  interf-ered  with  that  putrefactive 
bacteria  become  more  prominent  and  cause  serious 
dietrubances. 

Bacteria  as  an  Aid  in  Sewage  Disposal 

We  are  told  by  sanitarians  that  typhoid  fever 

is  more  common  in  rural  distrists  than  it  is  in  the 

cities.     Statistics    apparently    bear    out    tbis    claim. 

In  seeking    an    explanation    for    this    condition,    we 


Warranty  Deed  Wording 

J.  P.  D.,  Toms  River,  N.  .1.,  writes:  "A  farm 
consisting  of  87*  acres  has  been  sold  on  a  warranty 
deed  which  calls  for  55  acres  'more  or  leas'.  The 
words  'more  or  less'  are  said  to  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  farm,  that  is,  the  remaining  32*  acres.  Will 
you  please  advise  me  what  the  words  '  more  or 
less'   should  mean?" 

In  conveying  land,  it  is  tisual  for  the  deed  to 
contain  an  accurate  description   of  the  land  by  na- 


the  large  cities   and  also  because  of  the    improv 
methods  in  obtaining   and    treating   drinking   water 
used  in  our  cities,  the  spread    of   typhoid  has  been 
effectively  dhecked.     On  the  other  hand,  in  tlu"  rural 
districts   wells    from    which    drinking    water    is   ob- 


more  or  less  indefinitxj  statement  of  quantity,  the 
description  by  quantity,  being  tho  more  uncertain, 
will  give  way  to  the  description  by  courses  and  dis- 
tances.    Therefore,  in  this  instance,  if  the  deed  for 


-■.vv,.,.,vij   i.iiv.rvv...     w.  .  ijjj^  never  leix  'jii«  lu-nu  uvui   nigui.  '■•  ~- -  j >  xances.      inereiorc,  in   iiii»  in'siinn-i-,  u.    tm.-  <iv^.i  i-o-. 

districts   "VN-ells    from    which    drinking    water    is   ob-  ^  ^^^^^^.^  to  know  that  his  place  is  for  sale  because  .^j^^  ^^^.^^^  contains  an  accurate  description  by  bound- 

tained  may  occasionally  become  infected,  largely  on  ^^^^  health  is  gone  from  overwork.  ^ries^  courses  and  distances  olf  a  tract  of  land  which 

account  of    lmi>erfect   methods   of   sewage  disposal.  ^        ^^   farmers'   nieetiaigs  and  farmers'  insti-  includes  the  entire  87*  acres,  it  will  ojicrate  to  pa«s 

On  the   farm   and    in    small    rural    communities    the  ^^^^^    ^^  farmers'  meetings  at  the  .•♦tate  college,  arc  title  to  the   entire    farm,    notwithstanding   the    fact 

v\-ast«  products  from  the  household  pass  into  a  cess-  ^^^^^'.^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^      ,pj,on  the  long  evenings  that   the    description    by    quantity    calls    for    a   less 

pool.     Such    cesspools    are    not    always    tight     ana  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  reading  and  study  of  farm  ouantitv.     The  words  "more  or  less"  merely  mean 

'  'Aping  sewage    may    ultimately    reach   the   stream  ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  opportunity  should  not  l>e  lofrt.  th.nt  the  exact  quantity  is  unknown,  and  they  tend 

"r  well  from   w^.ich   drinking   water  .a   derived,    h  or  •  remember  to  indicate  that  the  quantity  stated  is  not  meant  to 

tliis  reason,  much  empha^^s  .is  being  laid  nowadays  on  ^1  ^^w  Zut  ' 'al    wo  k  "nd  n^  play."--^R.  L.  l^revail  over  the  more  accurate  description  by  course, 

the  necessity  of  constructing  suitable  cesspools  so  the  the  old  sa«   about      all  work  and  no  piay.        «.  i^^^   ^i^^ces 

heidtU  of  the  rural  poi>ulation  may  be  safeguarded.  Scharring-Hauten. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


December  16,  ij>io  f      December  16,  1916. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Remy  dittriba- 
tor,  high  teuioa 
coil,  control  on 
•teering  wheel, 


T^ 


O 


Honeycomb 
type  radiator— 

r greater  cooling 

jturiace. 


High  speed  "L" 
type  iiiotor,bore 
31,  stroke  4i 


Special  float 

^(eed  automatic 

hot  air  heated 

carburetor^ 


Worm  and  fad 
gear  steering 
gear.    17-inch 
steerinjC  wheeL 


Special  Hyatt 
bearings  in 
traMmission. 


Senrice  brakes, 
cxtemall2by2; 
emergency  Hi* 
byll. 


rj2 


Spiral  berels 
rear  axle  with 
Timken  roller 
Jbearings. 


dCar 


oun 


These  three  words  ably  teii  the 
story  of  the  Chalmers.  It  is  sound 
because  it  is  simple  in  design. 
There  isn't  a  freakish  or  unusual 
feature.  From  tire  to  top  it  is  a 
sane,  simple,  sound  automobile. 
Its  greatest  appeal  is  in  its  per- 
formance. Well  powered,  light  in 
weight,  very  active  on  a  hill,  es- 
pecially good  on  the  long  pull, 
and  able  in  rough  going.  Soundly 
made,  soundly  financed,  soundly 
merchandized. 

Specifications  of  the  6-30  Chalmers 


Wbeclbase— lis  inches 

H.  P.— 45  (on  the  brake) 

Clatch — Dry  disc  type 

Tires  —  32  x  4  ( non  skid  in  rear ) 

Axles  — Timkea 


Bearings  —Timken  and  Hyatt 
Carburetor —  Stromberg 
Frame  — 7-inch  depth 
Ignition  — Remy  distributor  (Wil- 
lard  80  ampere  honr  batttryj 


Fiye-passenger  touring  $1090 
Seven -passenger  touring  1350 
Two-passenger  roadster  1070 
Three-passenger  cabriolet  1440 
Six-passenger  sedan  1850 

Seven-passenger  limousine  2550 
Seven-passenger  town  car  2550 

(All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


Horticulture 


HOME-MADE   GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR 


The  farmer's  ingenuity  and  mechani- 
cal skill  may  be  quite  aeeuratiely  judg- 
ed by  the  things  lie  permits  to  go  to 
waste  on  the  farm.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  'home-made  hand 
garden  cultivator.  The  wheel  is  a  dis- 
carded bicycle  wheel  and  tlie  teeth  are 
the  head  of  a  cutivator  hoe  bolted  to 
the  frame.  The  handles  and  two  strips 
to  which  they  are  attached  are  made 
of  1x2  inch  oak  and  the  upright  to 
which  (the  teeth  are  attached  is  a  4x1  J 
inch  plank,  cut  down  to  2x1  i  inches 
above  where  the  horizontal  strips  are 
bolted  on.  The  handles  are  4  feet 
long  and  20  inches  wide  at  the  ends. 
The  two  strips  thru  which  the  axlo 
is  fastened  are  24  inches  long  and  the 
upright  from  top  of  hoe  to  the  rung 
thru  the  handles  is  22  inches.  The 
width  of  the  cut  is  8J  inches. 

This  hoe  will  run  easier  than 
many  purchased  cultivators  because  of 


vided.  Many  use  brush  for  thia  pni. 
pose,  bu/t  I  t/liiok  a  much  bettor  effect 
^s  produced  by  training  the  vines  tt 
poultry  netting. 

Sweet   Peas 

No  flower  garden  is  complete  without 
a  bed  of  awoot-peas.  Many  fail  with 
sweet-peas,  because  they  do  not  m. 
derstand  their  requirements.  The  plant 
does  well  in  a  cool,  moist  soil.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  early — in  April^ 
while  the  soil  is  stiU  cool. 

Before  planting,  I  always  soak  sweet- 
pea  seed.  My  method  of  planting  ie  to 
dig  a  trench  six  inches  deep.  The  seed, 
placed  along  the  bottom  of  this  trench, 
are  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil 
When  the  plants  show,  a  little  more 
soil  is  placed  in  the  trench.  This  ij 
ropeated  until  the  soil  is  level.  The 
idea  for  deep  planting  is  to  have  the 
roots  deep  in  the  soil,  where  they  can 
withstand  fche  hot,  dry  weather  of 
summer. 

(Brush  makes  the  best  support  for 
sweet-peas,  but  with  a  little  training 
poultry-netitinig,  stretched  between  posts, 
makes  a  much  neater  support. 

In  order  to  prolong  the  blooming  sea- 
son, the  blooms  should  be  cut  often.  If 


HOME-MADE  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR  THAT  DOES  GOOD  WORK. 


the  'high  wtheel.  It  is  not  diflicult  to 
make.  The  design  is  not  original  with 
me.  1  saw  it  described  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  built  and  tried  it  and 
found  it  good  so  am  passing  it  on  to 
others. — J.  Martin  Stroup,  Miflflin  Co., 
Penna. 


pods  are  permitted  to  form  the  plants 
will  quickly  exhaust  their  vitality  and 
die. — Olive  Richie,  Indiana. 


APPLE  BLOTCH  SPREADING 


POPULAR  FLOWERS 


^^ 


Pansies 

I  always  plant  pansy  seed  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  seed  are  dropped  about  an 
inch  apart  in  rows  three  inches  apart. 
In  recent  years,  I  have  worked  up  quite 
a  trade  in  pansy  plants,  realizing  ten 
cents  a  dozen  for  them. 

In  May  the  plants  are  transplanted 
to  't>eds  made  very  rich  with  rotted 
manure.  The  plants  are  spaced  six 
inches  apart  each  way.  I  always  plant 
[Kinsies  in  beds  tliat  are  partially  shad- 
ed, as  the  plants  will  not  do  well  when 
exposed  to  full  glare  of  the  sun.  The 
blooming  season  is  prolonged  by  cut- 
ting the  blooms  daily. 

Nasturtiums 

The  person  who  enjoys  flowers  will 
not  he  disappoint^^d  in  nasturtiums. 
This  flower  is  easily  grown  and  gives  a 
profusion  of  blooms.  It  is  fine  for 
c  Hitting. 

Nastiirtiunis  do  not  require  a  rich 
soil.  Indeed,  better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained if  plantings  are  made  in  soil 
that  has  not  been  enriched  for  several 
soasonjs.  When  the  soil  cairying  nas- 
turtiums is  very  rich,  the  ]>lant  makes 
nn  excessive  top-growth  at  the  expense 
of  flowiors.  T  always  plant  nasturtiums 
in  a  furrow  nt  the  edge  of  the  porch. 
Strips  of  poultry-netting  are  stretched 
hotwwn  the  posts  of  the  porch  and  the 
vines  trained  to  thene.  The  efPect  is 
very   pretty. 

If  the  large  growing  sorts  are  used, 
some  support  for  the  vines  must  be  pro- 


A.  F.  Mason,  in  charge  of  horticul- 
tural extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  reports  rather  serious 
outbreaks  of  apple  blotch  in  Mont- 
gomery, Berks  and  Bucks  Counties,  this 
disease  being  especially  serious  in 
Bucks  County.  More  or  less  seriouj 
outbreaks  in  other  counties,  also,  show 
that  the  disease  is  spreading  rapidly 
toward  central  Pennsylvania. 

Sooty  blotch  is  a  fungous  disease 
and  the  spores  developed  attack  the 
leaves,  twigs  and  fruit  of  the  apple 
tree.  It  appears  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  as  a  light  yellowish  spot 
about  aix  weeks  after  petals  fall. 
S'hortly  afterward  the  fruit  is  attacked, 
tiny,  string-like  bunches  appearing 
beneath  the  skin.  These  rapidly  en- 
Jarge,  turn  an  olive  green  in  color  and 
the  spots  sometimes  cover  the  fruit 
completely,  causing  great  cracks  and  a 
dry  rot.  Frequently  90  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  fruit  in  an  orcliard  is  af- 
fected. One  orchard  in  Bucks  County 
showed  at  least  ninety  percent  afi'ected 
fruit.  Often  the  fruit  drops,  but  even 
if  it  hangs  on  the  tree  it  will  be  too 
dry  to  make  good  cider. 

Sooty  blotch  may  be  controlled 
the  first  season  by  the  proper  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  By  proper  pruning 
to  admit  liglit  and  air  and  sj^raying,  it 
may  be  eradicaited  from  a  district  in 
four  to  six  years. 

As  a  control  measure,  Mr.  Mason  rec- 
ommends three  spmyinjjs  with  a  4-4-50 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture  throe,  six 
and  ten  weeks,  vespecitively,  after  the 
petals  fall. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  DIl.  J.  P.  STEWART 


much  to  make  it  resistant  io  cold.  The 

freeziag   procose  of   plaint   tissue;   that 

is,  tlh«   formation  of  ice  in  the  initor- 

.  celluHaT   tiasue,  dries  out   the   adjacent 

A  General  Fertilizer  for  Both  Apples    ^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  -^^  ^^.^ 

loss  hardy    pdants   they   oannot    regain 
their  form  and  use.     \\^»nw  if  the  wa- 


and  Peaches 

''Please  give  mo  the  formula  for  a 
general  all  around  fertilizer,  euitablo 
for  peaoh  and  apple  orc^hard  just  com- 
ing into  bearing,  using  clean  cultiva- 
tion and  leguminous  cover  crops.  I  am 
aware    that    different    lands   need    dif 


tor  pressure  can  be  maintained  in  the 
cells  of  a  plant,  the  plant  may  reduee. 
Tobacco  resists  fro«t  injury  on  wet 
soils  better  than  on  dry  because  of  the 


aware    that    dilTerent    lanas   neeu    un-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   pressure  in   the  ceUs. 

ferent  fortUizers,  but  there  must  be  a  ^  sufficient  supply  of  potash  in  the 

general  formula  that    would    cover    or-  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  xnaimtain  proper 

chards  and  conditions  reasonably   well.  ^^^,^^^  „,„„„,„  5^  -^  callB.— M.  Roberta 


'Also  please  advise  as  to  a  reason- 


water  pressure  in  its  cedls. — M.  Roberts 


-«A180  please  aavuse  ^  ^  «.««>».  Conover,  New  Jereey 

able  amount  per  acre,  and  as  to  time  _____^__ 

of  appUcation."  H.  M.  C,  Montgomery  qroWINO   WINTER   ONIONS 

County,   Pa.  

At  tihe  present  time  and   under  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^.^  ^^ 

conditions  statod,  I  would  advise  an  ap-  ^^^^^  growing  plaait  from  the   ground 

plication  carrying  15  to   20  pounds  of  ^    ^^    ^rfeome    as    in    the    very    early 

actual  niitrogen  and  40  to  50  pminids  of  Comnarativelv  few  know  that 


!    "i^ 


actual  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre  on 


hi  ]'  i    i 


.        -  11  by    growing    winter   onions    they    may 

either  peaehoa  or  apples.     The  smaUei  ^,^^.^     ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^ff^„g    ^f    this 

amounts  can   be  used  ^^/<hon  the  scrt  of  ^^  ^^^^j^   ^     ^^^^^  ^^^s.     In  fact, 

fruit  is  light,  and  the  larger  amounts  ^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  as  soon  as 

When  it  is  heavy.  j^^  ^^^  disappears,  having  the  happy 

I  would  carry  at  l^st  10  pomds  of  ^^             ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

remainder  in  some  organic  earner,  such  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^   .^  au<tumn,   making 

as  dried  blood  or  tankage.     The  same  ^^^    ^^    .^    ^^^   ^^^    ^^   ^^^^    y^^, 

genera.1  «ffecta  ean  probably  l>e  obtain-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .'^eta"  in  spring, 

ed   by   two   applieation.8  of   nitrate   of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  establiAed,  will  bo 

soda  at  an  interval  of  about  a  mooith  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^  .^^o   the   product 

The  phosphoo^c  acid   can  be  earned  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^j^, 

either  in  acid  phosphate  or  possibly  in  ^            ^^^^       ^^.^    .^    ^^^.j^    ^^^^    ^^ 

floats.     In  the  latter  case    I  would  use  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^.^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

enough   to    carry   50  to    60    pounds   of  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^.^j^ 

P205  to  the  a«re.     As  to  the  time  ot  ^^^    ^^    ^^             ^^^    ^.^^    ^^^ 

application,  the  pfliosphorus  can  be  ap-  ^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^ 


really  small  bulbs  produced  in  quanti- 
ty at  the  top  of  the  seed  jptailk. 

These  plamts,  which  are  ready  for 
use  80  early  in  spring,  never  attain  to 
more  than  "scullion"  size  in  roots  amd 


plied  any  time  during  the  spring  or  even 

in  he  fall,  if  so  desired.     The  nitrogen 

is  prol>ably   best  applied  shortly  after 

the  fruit  has  aet,  especially  in  the  case 

of  nitrate  of  aoda,  and  to  s&ve  I^t     ^^  ^  ^.^  deficient  dn  tenderness  and  a 

the  phosphorus  may  weU  be  appUed  at   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^      ^^  ^^^^^ 

the  same  time.  defect    can    be   in    part    overcome   by 

~~Zr~ZIZL3    x-Drkiur   letting  them  stand  in  salt  water  for  an 
PROTECTING    SOME    CROM   FROM    ^^^  «^^   ^^^      ^^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^ 

LATE   SPRING  FROSTS  ^^^^^   ^^.^^   ^.^^   ^^^^j^    ^^^^    ^^j^^^ 

n       in  the  weeks  before  the  ordinary  crop 
In  localities  that  are  wont  to  suffer    ^   ^    y^rought  to   sufficient   size   for 

junii    tixvy.    o^.—B    ,  taible   use,    and   a    goou-«i/^u    mxi    wi«^ 

simple  methods  to  protect  theix  crops.  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    j^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

'vV'here  crops  are  upom  knolls  80  that  ^^           ^^^  ^^.^   ^^^^  wholesome   and 

heavy    cold    air    sinks    away    to    lower  ^^^^.^.^^^   ve<.etable.   trtie  first  garden 


appetizinig   vegetable,   trtie  first  garden 

product  oaitsidc  oif  the  hotbed,  and  as 

ized  boay  or  wau..r  .uw^.v.  ...^    ^  ^^  ^  ^^  onion-more  so,  in 

upon  light  d.ry  soil,  the  danger    ^^^^^^^^^^  .^  .^  ,,^y  f,,  ^^  y^^fore 

there    are    any    weeds    to    be    battled 
with. — Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


HALF-SHARE    FARMS 


ground,  or  where  the  wind  passes  over 
a  good-sized  body  of  water  toward  the 

crop,  or     ^ 

of  froat  is  greatly  lessened;  but  upon 
fields  basined  in  by  hills  or  upon  low 
land  not  near  to  bodies  of  water  or 
yet  lower  land,  frost  surely  results 
from  low  temperature. 

In  protecting  a  crop,  the  object  is  to 
lower  the  warmer  Stratum  of  air  above  From  a  farm  management  survey  by 
the  plants  themselves  (as  by  heavy  the  Dopt.  of  Agriculture  of  246  tenant 
smoke  clouds) ;  or  to  actually  supply  farms  in  the  truck  region  of  S;>f  l>ern 
warmer  air  as  in  the  case  of  bonfires,  New  Jersey  it  appears  that  half-^hare 
heaters  or  any  other  mechanical  heat-  renting  has  been  more  popular  and 
ing  device-  or  to  produce  air  currents  niore  profitable  than  cash  renting  and 
whi<^h  keep  the  moisture-ladan  particles  that  late  truck  farming  has  been  safer 
^.  financially    than    early    truck    farming, 

in  motion.  •'    ,  ,     .  -  _.     ..  _„„ 

For  small,  low-growing  pUnts  noih-  Of  112  early  truck  farnr.8,  foHy^hree 
ine  is  better  than  the  mulch  of  straw  it  is  reported,  made  no  labor  income  and 
or  leaves  but  so  often  this  is  not  so  22  failed  even  to  make  a  family  in- 
n^adily  available  a«  to  be  appUed  when  come,  while  of  121  late  truck  farms 
needed  Where  it  can  be  used,  how-  only  28  made  no  labor  income  and  nino 
ever  a  slight  furrow  of  earth  each  side  no  f.amily  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  tiie  row  is  a  great  advantage  as  it  8ev<.n  of  .the  early  truck  farmers  clear- 
holds  the  straw  from  lying  too  cHose.  ed  labor  incomes  run^iing  over  $1,500, 
It  is  thus  easier  removed  without  in-  OK^mpared  ^vith  s.x  of  the  l^te  truck 
,        ■,     ^  farmers.     For   246  te.nan't3.   the    family 

jury  to  the  plants.  larm*  ™.  . 

A  quick  protection  for  young  corn  income  averaged  .$63.7,  -*>!«  ^;Je  aver- 
is  one  of  loose  soil.  A  w^heel  harrow  «ge  labor  income  was  but  $:^32.  One 
is  u«ed,  the  discs  being  .set  almost  par-  hundred  and  eighty-.ix  tenants  wh<. 
allel.  With  this  tool,  ridges  are  made  rented  on  the  crop  half -^are  y^ern 
close  to  the  corn  protecUng  the  stems  made  an  averag.^  labor  income  of  $323 
and  much  of  the  foliage.  After  the  and  t^velve  large  farms  rented  on  half 
cold  wave  is  over,  a  spring  tooth  harrow  share,  of  both  crops  and  dairy  pro.lucts^ 
is  used  to  shake  the  dirt  away  from  the    m.ado  an  average  labor  mcome  of  $71.5 

for  the  tenant.  The  average  labor  m- 
"^Potatoes  that  are  two  or  three  inches  .«me  of  ^^^y*"";'"^^^^^^^^"**:'^  '^ 
high  may  be  «aved  in  much  the  same  .ash  was  $206.  On  the  landlord  s  side 
miner  bv  throwing  the  soifl  ligMly.  of  the  account  it  m>poar.  that  5  own^ 
over  tihem  and  removing  it  a.,  soon  as  or.  .f  early  truck  farm.  f..iled  to  make 
the  danger  is  over.  -.vt^vn«    "n    the.r    inves  ment,    while 

The  condition  of  the  pla^  itw^df  does    thirteen   made  more  than  I.1  percent. 


ml. 


• ;-  -m 


i      \, 


■'&i^^'^ 


Every  particle  of 
Pillsbury's  Best 
flour  is  purified  by 
being  sifted  through 
beautiful,  white,  silk 
bolting-cloth,  cost- 
ing $5  per  yard,  so 
fine  and  closely 
woven  as  to  make 
such  a  process  seem 
almost  impossible. 

Grinding  and  sift- 
ing; regrinding  and 
sifting  again  and 
again  through  finer 
and  finer,  soft,  silk 
cloths  insures  the 
purity  and  uniform- 
ity of  this  purest 
flour. 

Few  people  know 
of  this  wonderfully 
delicate  process  em- 
ployed to  avoid  im- 
purities in  Pills- 
bury's Best  flour. 

This  is  a  fact 
worth  remember- 
ing— 


i^'^.^S*^ 


y.A-^y^^ 


Because 
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It  is  night  indeed  over  a 
THE  NIGHT  great  part  of   the  surface 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS    of  the  eartli,  and  Ohristmas 

morning  will  bring  no 
' '  Gtlad  tidimga  of  great  joy ' '  in  tlhoae  lands.  This  is 
a  week  too  early  f  oj  «  Christmas  editorial,  but  it  is 
not  too  early  to  c-all  attention  to  tlie  dire  need  for 
the  exercise  of  the  feelings  of  oharity  and  good  will 
among  our  readers.  There  is  dire  need  and  intense 
suflfering  among  countless  thouisands  ef  women  and 
cJhildren  in  the  waT-«tricken  countries,  and  we  wiah 
to  urge  in  the  name  "of  humanity  and  to  the  end 
that  our  own  joy  may  be  the  greater  that  the  true 
Christmas  spirit  of  this  year  will  prompt  such  an 
cut-pouring  from  this  land  of  peace  and  plenty  as 
will  in  a  measure  relieve  the  destitution  and  staxv- 
atiom  in  foreign  lands.  Christmas  observance  with- 
out this  will  be  a  burlesque  upon  the  custom. 

T'he  popular  conception  of  bac- 
BACTERIA  ON  teriology  is  a  study  of  germ  life 
THE  FARM  as    affecting    human    health.      We 

ihear    so    much    of    disease    germs, 
tlie  ilangers  of  germ  infection  and  the  necessity  of 
prophylactic  precautions  that  we  are  inclined  to  as- 
sociate  all   bacteria  with   medicine   and   regard   all 
germ  organisms  as  bad.    But  bacteria  is  only  a  little 
less   imiportant   in    relation  to  farming  than  to  the 
medical  world.     The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue  discusses  a  few  helpful  classes  of  bacteria  on 
the   farm.     It   sihows  the    intimate    rclationsliip   be- 
tween soil  bacteria  and  soil  fertility,  and  suggests  the 
wonderful  possiibility  of  this  association  as  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  bacteriology  becomes  better  understood. 
These  bacteria  arc  an  important  factor  in  farm  prac- 
tice.    Mamy  successful  farmers  have  been  practicing 
methods  that  brought  out  the  full  value  of  bacterial 
assistance,    without    knowiing    anything   about    their 
existence  or  the  manner  in  which  they  operate.  Those 
methods  will  continue  to  succeed  without  a  detailed 
study  of  the  reasons  for  success,  but  they  are  made 
more    intelHgible    and    more    satisfactory    when    we 
know  why  they  are  right  and  how  they  bring  their 
results.     We   suggest   that  readers   keep  this  paper 
on   file    for    future    reference,    and   particularly    for 
comparison  with  another  article  to  be  published  Liter 
from  Dr.  Lipmam,  on   the  saibject  of  Harmful  Bac- 
teria on  the  Farm. 

It  is  probable  that  the  layman  will  al- 
A  BOND  ways  find  actions  which  are  anomalies  to 
ISSUE?  liim;    questions  which   he   cannot  undcr- 

stanrt  from  any  logic  or  study  of  facts. 
During  the  past  months  wo  have  boon  reading  such 
nevv«  as:  Greatest  year  of  prosperity  this  country 
lias  ever  seen;  exports  exceed  those  of  any  year  in 
our  history;  more  gold  in  this  country  than  we  'hav» 
ever  had  before;  the  amount  of  iiitornal  tax  collected 
is  greater  than  ever  before;  prospects  for  permanent 
peace  brighter  than  tlie  ^vorld  has  ever  seen,  yet 
in  spite  of  all  this  our  government  is  confronted  with 
a  situation,  real  or  imaginary,  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidering the  necessity  and  advisability  of  issuing 
bonds.  It  is  sitated  by  the  Socrotary  of  Treasury  that 
there  may  be  a  deficit  in  1918  of  $185,000,000  due  to 
the  ne^v  naval  and  military  jnoicrani.  This  <'(iu]>k'd 
with  the  current  year's  doficit  will  total  about  $.'500,- 
000,000.     It  is  alM)  stated  that  this  is  a  propitious 
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•time  for  the  floating  of  bonds  because,  owing  to  the 
prosi)erou8  times,  there  is  plenty  of  money  seeking 
iEvestnient.  Wliat  do  the  common  people  think  of 
this  i  What  do  tliey,  who  will  liave  the  debt  and  the 
intere«rt  to  pay  as  well  as  bear  the  burden  of  the 
prophesied  hard  times  at  the  close  of  tlie  war,  think 
of  the  l)u«ines3  management  that  brings  on  bankruptcy 
in  times  of  prosperity?  Surely  it  is  time  that  some 
of  the  business  sense  of  lihe  common  people  was  in- 
terjected into  national  affairs.  When  Mr.  Common 
People  finds  his  income  reduced  he  cuts  out  luxuries 
and  unnecessary  exipense.  The  government  seems 
to  reverse  this  rule. 

We  find  that  there  is  considerable 
CROP  haziness  in  the  minds  of  many  farm- 

ROTATIONS     ers    concerning  ^he    meaning   of   the 

term  crop  rotation.  More  than  this 
we  find  that  a  great  many  have  no  regular  system  of 
rotating  crops.  The  evils  of  single  cropping  are 
generally  recogni/.ed  and  little  such  farming  is  now 
practiced  as  compared  to  the  amount  dome 'in  the 
south  and  w^est  some  years  ago.  But  practica-l  crop 
rotation  means  more  thaji  planting  different  crops 
in  a  haphazard  way;  it  means  the  systematic  follow- 
ing of  one  crop  after  amotiher  in  a  regular  order  so 
that  the  same,  or  a  similar,  crop  appears  on  the  fieild 
"very  so  many  years.  These  crops  should  be  selected, 
first,  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  TVhioh  the 
farm  is  conduoted;  second,  with  reference  to  madn- 
tatning  or  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  land. 
Happily,  plants  are  of  such  great  variety  that  both 
these  objects  may  be  reached  at  the  same  time. 
While  the  average  farmer  may  not  have  time  to 
study  the  chemical  and  ibdologieal  reasons  for  such 
a  practice,  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  plan  a  [po- 
tation which,  when  faithfully  followed,  will  tend  to 
enrieh  both  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  will  materially  increase  yield  and 
improve  quality,  and  which  cost  only  a  little  time  and 
intelligent  judgment  that  we  must  again  call  the  at- 
tontion  of  farmers  to  the  possible  gains  in  these  di- 
rections to  be  made  by  using  the  winter  months  to 
plan  futuT©  operations.  First  decide  whether  your 
farm  and  farming  requires  a  three-,  four-,  five-,  or 
more,  year  rotation.  Make  a  map  of  the  farm  and 
iiegin  the  plan  of  rotation  with  the  field  intended 
f<yr  corn  next  year,  and  follow  thru  with  the  crops 
for  the  rotation  period,  to  the  time  when  you  would 
plant  com  again  in  thajt  field.  Such  a  system  lessen  j 
trouble  and  worry  and  will  tend  to  'greater  profits 
and  satisfaction,  provided  the  right  crops  are 
,^TOwn.  We  propose  to  treat  this  subject  further, 
giving  some  plans  and  outlines  as  to  crops,  place 
for  manure,  fertilizers,  etc. 
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law-makerw,  newspapers,  organizations  and  individu-  ^ 
als  should  endeavor  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the 
nation's  food  may  be  quickly  and  cheaply  traim- 
I)OPted  and  distributed.  Sane  rogulation  and  con- 
trol of  prices  and  profits  would  not  work  an  injury 
to  the  business  of  production  as  does  the  primitive 
and  petulant  plan  of  boycotting. 

General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  in 
MILITARY  TRAINING  his  annual  report  as  Chief 
AND  PATRIOTISM  of     Staff    of     the     United 

States  Army,  states  it  as 
his  conclusion  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  decl™- 
ing  in  this   country.     He   draws  his   inference   from 
the  study  of  our  past  history  and  from  the   condi- 
tion  at  present  when  it  seems  difficult  to  increase 
the  army  and  navy  by  voluntary  enlistment.     The 
obvious  remedy  is  compulsory  milLtary  training.     We 
know  of  no  word  which,  While  so  broad  in  its  moan- 
ing, is  subject  to  such  narrow  usage  as  the  word 
j>atpiotism.    According  to  Webster,  patriotism  means 
"Love  of  country;  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's 
country;   the  virtues  and  actions  of   a   ivatriot;  the 
l>assion  inspiring  one  to  serve  one's  country."    It  i« 
possible   that    to   the    mind    of    a  trained    and    pro- 
fessional  soldier   all   the   phrases  in   this   definition 
suggest  only  wiiHingiiess  and  abiility  to  fight;  but  to 
the  layman--the  follower  of  peaceful  pursuits— many 
avenues  aire  suggesited  by  the  phraws  thru  which  it 
is  possible  to  qualify  as  a  patriot.     Military  train- 
ing may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  regular  habits 
and  aid  in  developing  soane  qualities  of  goW  citizen- 
ship, but  we  deny  that  such  training  lias  in  it  tlie 
possLbilities  of  certainly  developing  the  highest  de- 
gree of  patriotism.    It  is  possible  that  our  system  of 
education  has  overempliasized  the  selfish  impulses  by 
a  too  exclusive  tr<aining  of  the  business,  or  practical, 
ability  of  the  individual,  but  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country  can  never  be  moulded  into  a  given  type,  TVr 
to  a  set  and  uniform  degree  of  "patriotism".  It  is 
rapidly    being    realized    that    the    education    given 
schools,   colleges, 'churches  and  homes   must  include 
more  of  the  teaohings  of  the  Master,  and  thus  de- 
velop the  quality   of  self-sacrifice  and  the  willing- 
less  to  serve   others,  but   it  is    not    conceded   that 
compulsory    military    training    would    promote    that 
end.     The  thing  Which  the  world  moat   needs,  and 
which  it  will  most  earnestly  seek  at  the  close  of  the 
great  war,  will  be  some  means  of  porpotuating  peace, 
and  this  end  cannot  be  attained  by  universal  train- 
ing to  perpetuate  war. 


STATE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


The  "public  mind"  seems  continually 
FOOLISH        to   require  some   special    subje&t  upon 
REMEDIES     which  it  can  work  itself  into  a  frenzy. 
No  one  subject  lasts  it  very  long  at  a 
time.     Excitement  cannot  be  maintained  continually 
on  one  subject.     Of  course,  nothing  constructive  or 
helpful  ever  results  from  hysterical  activity.    On  the 
other  hand,  harm   usually  is   done  to  some  person, 
business  or  institution,  besides  the  cumulative  injury 
to  the  public  mind  itself.     The  "public  mind"  dur- 
ing such  waves  does  not  stop  to  bother  itself  with 
questions  of  consistency,   proportions,    or    relations, 
but  boisterously  champions  any  fool  proposition  put 
forth  as  a  panacea.    Just  now  it  is  the  price  of  food 
that  is  occupying  the  public's  mind  and,  with  char- 
acteristic impulsiveness,  it  is  urging  embargoes  and 
boycotts.    We  do  not  deny  that  our  present  loose  and 
inefficient  sj-stem  of  handling  and  distributing  food 
products  is  inefficient  and  costly,  but  the  remedies 
proposed  will  not  cure  these  ills.     The  public  mind 
would  do  better  to  set  itself  to  the  task  of  devising 
some  legal  means  of  regulating  these  things  and  also 
controlling  the  profits  of  dealers,  and  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  speculator  entirely.     Many  have  jumped 
to  the    conclusion   that  cold  storage  is   responsible, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cold  storage  principle 
is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  twentieth  century. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  store  food  in  times  of  plenty 
anrainst   seasons   of  scarcity,    thus  proveaiting  great 
ln«i3  at  one  time  because  of  overproduction.    But  like 
all   good  things  the   cold  storage  principle   may  be 
used  for  selfish  purposes  ito  the  injury  of  the  public. 
In  the  question  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  con- 
tinuous  supply    of   food   at    just   prices,    the   public 
siiould  have  control  and  set  a  limit  to  the  profit  which 
any  one  may  add  to  the  cost  price  of  products.     We 
liavc  done  this  with  some  other  lines  of  big  business 
and   the  same  socialistic   principle   will   have  to  be 
oxtonded  to  food   handlers  and  dealers.     The  prin- 
ciple  of   boycotting  has   been    outlawed  in   America 
and  to    urge   it   is  anarchistic.     The   time   has   como 
when  constructive,  progressive  work  is  needed,  and 


A  meeting  was  held  in  Harris 
burg   last   week    for   the    pur- 
pose   of    orgtiiiiizing    a    St<ate 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  ten- 
tative constitulion  was  adopted  and  a  board  of  di- 
lectors  elected  to  perfect  the   organization.     While 
the  name,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  suggests  a  purely 
city  and  commercial  organization  the  body  contem- 
l>lated  in  this  movement  \N0uld  have  a  much  broader 
scope.      It   is  proposed  to   open    membership  to  all 
commercial  and  industrial  associations  of  the  state, 
to  agricAiltural  organizations,    to   labor    unions,   etc. 
It   would   thus    create   a    statewide   organizvation   to 
serve  as  an  amalgamation  of  all  constituent   boilies 
in  promoting  the  commercial  and  industrial   welfare 
of   the   state.     Its   purpose  is   frankly    to   inllucnce 
legislation,  but  instead  of  applying  influence  separ- 
ately   and    selfishly    as    individual    associations,    it 
would  first  make  a  broader  study  of  each  subject  of 
I>ropoised   legislation    and    base   its   recommendations 
upon  the   broader  basis  of  state-wide    improvement 
as  reflected  in  the  oinnions  of  the  allied  bodies.     Ac- 
cording to  preliminary   plans   it    would    secure    .such 
opinion  by  a  system  of  rcferenduun   vote.     When  a 
subject  of  state  interest  was  suggested  it  would  open 
it   to  state-wide   investigation.     The   results  of  the 
investigation  would  be  submitted  to  the  membership 
of  all  constituent  bodies  and  the  final  rccfMiiiiuMidu- 
tions  would  be  based  upon  membership  sentiment  i-ei)- 
resenting     all     interests.       These      rocommendationi 
would  be  submitted  to  the  state  legislature  for  en- 
actment into  law.     In  brief,  it  seeks  to  provide  the 
machinery  for  co-operative   legislation  in  which  all 
industries  shall  have  a   voice.     The  purpose  is  one 
that  sihould  appeal  to  all  classes  and  to  all  people. 
How    well  the   infant   organiziation    will   be    able    to 
develop  its  theoretical  possibilities  will  deinrnd  very 
largely  upon  the  quality  of  men  entrusted  iwith  the 
early  development.     The  work  it  is  proposed   to  do 
is  broadly  democratic  and  the  orgaoiizjation  must  be 
drawn  on  the  same  lines.     The  meml>er.<»hip  must  be 
truly    rejiresentative    and    all    interests    represented 
have   equal   voice.     It   must,  above   all,  be  entarely 
independent    of   partisan    or    fiictional    politi^^s,    and 
maiiitaiu  a  freedom  from  entangling  alliances. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

The    Range    of    Prices.-Special    at- 

.Jiimi   is  being  given  by   attaches  of 

is    8  ate    Department    of    Agriculture 

to  getting  a  line  on  the  prices  secured 

Iv  the   farmers   of  the  state   for  their 

Lluce  this  year  and  what  proportion 

P^'sold   locally,    what    to   commission 

S  and  what  direct  to  large  '"^ty  mar- 

S      The  results  are  to  be  published 

J^'general   information  and  it   is  be- 

S^ed  that  they  wil   show   real   condi- 

Ss      Farmers   have   been   blamed   an 

X;s  coming  here  for  the  ^xgh  prices 

Ind    investigation    has   shown    that    it 

tw   the   men  to    whom  their   produce 

l^^d,    sometimes   in   the    second   and 

SS  instance,  who  got  the  in"«"'«'^^ 

-lie    offu'ia^la    of    the    Departinent    of 

/rricultuxe  have  declared  in  interviews 

riven  here  that  the  pu,blie  has  -not  been 

gldng  into  account  the  increased  cost 

jTeverything  that   goes  on  the    farm 

?rom  a  plow  to  seed,  the  potash  situa- 

Zm,  the^scarcity  of  labor  and  the  fact 

that    farmers    must    pay    as   much    for 

^7rything  outside  of  what  they  raise 

!lJhe  next  man  and  the  freight,  too. 

^^Putting  the  farmer  right"  -  "   "-" 


Tennsyivania  Farmer 
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work    on   (his    message.      The    governor 
has    asked    for    suggestions    g^n^J-a^y 
and  judged   from   what  is   said  at  tne 
Capitol    preservation    of    the    humani- 
tarian  acts   placed    on  the  books  last 
session,  a    comprehousive   plan   of   wa- 
terways   doveloi«mcnt,    advocacy    of    a 
bV  loan  for  road  building  and  creation 
of 'a  department  of  conservation   with 
some    insurance    law    cha^nges    will    be 
features  of  his  address.     What  will  be 
done  about  agriculture   is   not   known. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  will  not 
advocate  any  incTea;so  of  salary  to  keep 
any  officials  in  state  service. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


country  church  pastors  Who  have  been 
favorites  at  other  conferences  and  oth- 
er rural  life   leaders.  , 

PouMrymen    to    Meet.— Various    mat- 
ters  in   connection    with    activities    for 
the  coming  se^on  were  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mercer  County  Poultry 
Association  this  week.     It  was  report- 
ed at  this  meeting  that  the  Stwte  Asso- 
ciation  had  acceptiMl  an    invitation   ol 
the  local  body  to   hold  its  meoting  in 
Trenton,  December  21.     It  is   expected 
thait  some  of  the  most  prominent  poul- 
try men   of  the   country   will   be   in    at- 
teildanco    at    the    gathering.      Officers 
will  be  elected  and  various  other  mat- 
ters will  be  given  attention. — L. 


"  is  a  new 


move  by  the  statistical  end  of  the  De- 
partment and  it  may  provide  some  m- 

^''e  DeptrSnt  Budget.-It  is  stat- 
ed that  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  not  yet  complete  and 
that  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  com - 
mksion  hero  on  Tuesday  did  not  attract 
enou-h    members    to    insure    complete 
discirssio-n     of     that     initoresting    docu- 
ment     The    fact   that   all   members   of 
the  commission  do  not  take  enough  in- 
terest to  make  the  trip  to  Harrisburg 
for  meetings  lis  regarded  by  observers 
here     as     rather    significant.       Prompt 
framing    of    the    budget    and    making 
public  of  its  provisions  instead  of  p  ac- 
ine  a   veil   of    secrecy    about    the    b  11 
would  do  much  toward  gaining  mtelU- 
irent  discussion  by  the  great   mass  of 
fhe  peoide  and  ihsure  valuable  supi>ort 
when  the  legislators  meet  and  faction- 
al politics  brings  reprisals. 

To    Make    ]\nve>*tigat-ion.— /oologt.st 

J  G.  Sanders  is  planning  to  go  to 
Columbus  to  make  some  studi^  in  con- 
^nction  with  Ohio  State  0^"^^;^ ^  "^J 
nsect  pests  w^hich  have  been  caught  in 
that  «tat..  Prof.  Sanders  bas  been 
making  studies  of  pests  in  this  staje 
and  comparisons  with  his  work  in  the 
orchard  and  dairying  sections  <>f  ^is^ 
consin.  He  will  probably  issue  his 
first   bulletin    within    a    snort    tui.e. 

Lancaster  in   the   Lead    —  y^^J^}' 
vania's   corn    crop   for    1916  js   better 
Khan  expected  according  to  the  bureau 
of    statistics    of    the    IX^partm^f    f 
Agriculture,  which   gives  it  at  54, 061,- 
400  against  54,792,000  bushels  for  1915. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  crop  was  bet- 
ter   than    last    year.      Weather    condi- 
tions,   labor    and    other    things    were 
against  the  corn  and  there  were  50,000 
fewer    acres   devoted  to   corn   than    m 
the  previous  year.     Yet  the  difference 
was  less  than  three  quarters  of  »  ™}f- 
Uon  bushels  in  a  total  of  over  54,000,- 
000.     Lancaster  leads  the  state  as  pro- 
ducer,  having   the    greatest    yield   and 
greatest  average.     It  '^hows  6.,  bushels 
to  the    acre   and   a  total   of    b,Zo6fi^o 
bushels.      The    southern    central    coun- 
ties lead  generally.     The  northern  and 
western  counties  fell  behind,  especial- 
ly  those    in    the    northern    tier    where 
weather    was    unfavorable    except    for 
probably  six  or  eight  weeks. 

New  Farm  Bureaus.— Tlianks  to  the 
energy  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  chamber  of  commerce  fa;nn 
bureaus  are  to  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers,  businessmen  and 
housekeepers  in  a  number  of  cities,  une 
which  will  attract  attantion  will  be  m 
this  city.  The  United  States  gove-n- 
men^  has  taken  special  mins  to  assist 
in  launching  it  and  it  will  be  favored 
by  strong  local  support.  In  all  proD- 
ability  these  farm  bureaus  will  have 
considerable  effi>ct  on  the  state  farm 
advisor  service  because  the  results  will 
be  available   for  contrast  right  at  the 

apital  city.  ,.       ^     ., 

Women  $2  a  Day.— According  to  the 
bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  was  such  a  .scarcity 
o!  male  labor  in  Warren  and  other 
northern  counties  that  women  were 
called  upon  to  do  the  work  of  driving. 
In  Warren  County  the  women  are  re- 
T>orted  to  have  earned  $2  a  day  and  to 
have  handled  horses  well  and  taken 
good  care  of  them. 

The  Governor  Away.  —  Governor 
Brumbaugh's  absence  in  North  Caro- 
lina last  week  kept  him  out  of  the 
factional  fight  over  the  speakership 
which  is  ^are  to  bring  brickbats  m  its 
wake,   but    it   gave   hvm   a    chance    to 


Farmers  to  Reorgani/x;.— Tlie  annual 
meeting     of     the     Monmouth     County 
Board    of    .Vgriculture,    v^hich    will    be 
held    next    week,    promises    to   be    well 
attended    by    farmers    from    all    parts 
of    the    county.      Communities    thruout 
the  county  are  organizing  into  commit- 
tees and  electing  representatives  to  the 
new  Board.     County  Farm  Demonstra- 
tor Duryee  is  meeting  with  these  com- 
mittees  and    discussing  the  best   lines 
of    demonstration    work   to    be    earned 
out  in  the  communities. 

To  Correct   Road   Act.  —  Impressed 
by  the  mandate  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey    that    the    8ta;te    ^hall    provide 
good  roads.  Governor  Elect  Walter  1;.. 
Edge,    upon    assuming    the    ^ecutiye 
chair,   will   act    at  once  to  avoid   the 
prospect    of    yeajs    of    litigation    over 
the    Egan    Road    Act.      After    confer- 
ences with   officials  and  persons  inter- 
ested the   suggestion  is  now  made  iby 
the    incoming    governor    that    for    the 
Egan  act  there  be  substituted  for  live 
years  a  state  tax   of  one  mill  on  the 
present    $3,000,000,000    of    ratables    in 
the  state.     The  plan  will  provide  $15,- 
000  000,  aJt  least  during  the  period  ot 
five  years,  whereas  the  Egan  act  au- 
thorized  only   tllie   expenditure   of   $7,- 
000,000  an  amount  wlhich  is  about  halt 
the  total  sum  required.     The  plan  will 
also    permit    the    construction    of    new 
roads  to  start   at  once   and   expedited 
without   fear    of   litigation  that  might 
be  carried  even  to  the  United  States  bu- 
premo  Court.     In  addition  the  method 
proposed  will  leave  the  motor  vehicle 
funds    undisturbed    and    available    tor 
the    maiatenianco    of    highway   repairs. 
Under  the  Egan  act  most  of  these  funds 
would  have  been  diverted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  redemption  of  the 
bonds  whicb  would  have  been  issuable 
,tnAi^r  itho  Ecran  Act. 
''"Form    I/oan    Association.- The    pro- 
moters of  the  Land  Bank  Association 
recently  organized  at  Farmingdale,  held 
a  meeting  in  Borough  HaU  during  the 
,past  week.     A  number  of  farmers  were 
present  and  signed  the  application  for 
a    charter.      At   the    next   meeting  the 
registered    number    of    signatures    wi 
be  obtained,  wOien  the  organizers  will 
ask  for  a  charter.     The  association  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Monmouth  County 
National  Loan  Association. 

Trucks  Help  Farmers.— High  freight 
rates   and    delayed    railroad    shipments 
are  no  longer  the  nightmare  of  the  Jer- 
sey farmer.     The  motor  truck  and  the 
Jersey  roads  enable  the  farmer  to  reach 
amy    market    ho    may    select    and    the 
"hoUd    up"    to    good    profits    xs    thus 
avoided.     More  than  50  percent  of  the 
ffreat  fruit  crop  of  Hunterdon  County 
was  moved  during  the  past  season  to 
Plainfield    and     other     centers     wbere 
peaches  and  other  fruits  sold  at  nearly 
twice    the    prices    farmers    could   have 
commanded   in  the  New  York   market. 
A  large  part  of  the  South  Jersey  pota- 
to crop  wnas  transported  to  Philadelphia 
by   truck    also,    and   other    crops   were 
handled   in  the  same  expeditious  fash- 


PENSYLVANLA    FARMERS' 
INSTITUTES 

First   Section.— '.iancaster   Co.,    t?ara- 
dise,  Doc.  18  19;  Porry  Co.,  Landsburg, 
Dec.  20-21;  Blain,  Dec.  22-23.  Sie;.kers 
E.  B.   Dorsett,    Prof.    A.   B.    He's   and 
M.  H.  McCallum.  . 

Second  Section.— Fulton  Co.,  Lnid, 
Dec.  18-19;  McConnelsburg,  Dec.  .^0-21; 
Needmore,  Dec.  22-23.  Speakers,  .1.  1. 
Campbell,  L«^on  OUce  VanNoy  and  J. 
Stuart  Grouj)e. 

Third  Section.— Beaver  Co.,  ^-J^^' 
wiekley  Grange  Hall,  Dec.  18-19;  But- 
ler Co^  JackviUr,  Dec.  20-21;  Uarris- 
ville,  Dec.  22-23.  Speakers,  Wm.  M. 
Patton,  Prof.  Franklin  Meages  and 
Fred  W.  CarC. 

Fourth  Section.— Wayne  Co.,  fcouai 
Canaan,  Dec.  18;  Arial,  Dec.  19; J3al«'". 
Dec.  20;  Sterling,  Dec.  21;  Pike  Co., 
Paupack,  Dfc.  22-23.  Speak«rs^  D.  H. 
Watts,    C.    M.    Barnitz    and    Paul    1. 

Wrifflcv 

Fifth  Sectlon.-Delaware  Co.,  Village 
Green,  Dec  18-19;  ConcordviUo,  Dec. 
"0-21;  Williamson  School,  Dee.  Zl-^6. 
Speakers,  S.icldon  W.  Funk,  W.  Tneo. 
Wittman  and   C.  C.  llulsart. 


~LotmeBcnd  you  an  cn(fint>  to  enm  itB  own  cost 
while  you  use' t  — for  my  Krroaene  cninne  (Tivl'S 
more  power  from  a  (gallon  of  6-cent  kerosene  than 
you  can  Rot  from  a  irallon  of  20  or  25-cent  Kasohne 
in  any  gasoline  enione— Kasy  to  start;  ea«y  to 
operate;  no  cranking ;  no  batteries. 

You  Don't  Have  To  Pay  War  Prices  I 

2  H-P.  $33.95  5  H-P.  $74.95  12  HP.  $191.50 
SH-PlstsO  7  HP  101.50  16  HP.  265.50 
4H-p!   69.75      10  HP.  144.50     22  HP.   369.90 

OlbM- sliM-PartabI*  and  Sa«-R>«>  ■«  proporUonally 
^^        low  prIoM.   Al  \r.  O.  B.  Factory. 

DIRECT  FROM  MY  BIG  FACTORY 

For  longrer  than  any  other  entrfno  manufaetorer  in 
America.  I  have  been  sellinirenffincsdirt-ct  from  the 
factory  tothemanin  theshoporon  the  farm.  Now, 
aa  before,  any  honest  man  can  have  my  engine  on 

90  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Every  engine  I  send  out  mast  miikc  good  all  I  guar- 
antee. No  need  to  p:iy  double  my  price  for  any 
g(X>d  engine,  or  take  an  out-of-date  engine  for  any 
kind  of  a  price.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  figure 
what  an  engine  ie  worth  and 

How  To  Know  Better  Engines 

Ut  ncwi'iit  book  help™  ym  chwm.'  r  nafo  uml  viilu.-rrcHved 
enKlne  ■  How  to  mak«  aimplo  tentn  -  oncl  all  about  valvi-  in 
hoad  motor.  Send  mo  your  »ddr.'i.a  t<»Uy.  Juat  •  poaUl 
canl  will  brin«  thia  naweat  and  iBtmt  b.H.k. 

C«o.  e.  Long,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
1907  King  •«.,  Ottawa.  Kanaaa. 
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[ere'sWhereiriells-l 

It  Isn't  a  question  of  sentiment 
whether  or  rot  your  cows  are  in  tho 
pink  of  condition— but  it  does  make  • 
big  difference  in  your  bank  «ccount. 
Since  you  are  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meat,  better  see  to  it 
that  their  milk-producing  organs  aro 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  milk- 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  ono 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  with  the 
digestive  or  genital  organs,  and  such 
disorders  are  best  set  right  by  th«i  use 
of  Kow-Kure,  a  coW  medicine  backea 
by  twenty  years  of  success.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  on  your  poor  milkers  and  watch 
results.  Hundreds  of  doubting  cow 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
old  remedy  has  no  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 
Buy  Kow-Kure  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  druggist;   50c.  ana  5>i.uu. 

Write  for  our  free  treatUe, 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

Dairy  Aitociation  Co. 
LyndoDTiile,  Vt. 


MMLTHISCOIIPWNOW 

I  understand  (despite  War's  | 
■  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  , 
I  contractfor  miles  of  best  hard-  • 

II  nevv  catalog  free  (prices  start-  J 
'I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  • 

^J  Name | 

Address .' 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  -  Order  House  of  the  East 
"    607  Walden  Ave     BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


$10.00000 


Backs  this  taw 
As  low  as 


Maple  Syrup  Makers  iffi 

You  Get  BeBt  Results  withour      ,  Z^^ 


Saw 


cbaapast 
HERTZLER 
Portable 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7. SO  »«w  mada  to 
which  ripping  t»»il«  c»n 
be  added.  (lu»r»nteed 
1  year.  Monfy  refunded 
If  not  Mtiifactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
poi< /a.  Belleville.  P«.i 


hanaioa  in  t""  oo-i"^  c^^^v."-...-""*^ —  — 
ion,  mjany  of  the  more  ppcgreasivc 
farmers  paying  for  their  trucks  in  the 
first  season  of  erperiimcnit  with  the 
difference  between  what  they  received 
and  the  price  they  would  have  been 
paid  under  former  conditioois.  The 
farmers  wnth  motor  trucks  can  select 
thmr  own  markets  and  move  all  their 
produota  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles.  Jersey  consumers  already  'have 
benefited  largely  thru  the  motor  truc^ 
innovation,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
this  year  formerly  dependent  upon  re- 
tailers bought  directly  from  the  farm- 
ers because  of  it.  . 

Rural  Life  Meet.— THie  rural  life  fon- 
ferencos  Which  have  bwn  held  at  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  lait  holi- 
day time  for  the  im«t  two  years  were 
considered  so  profitable  by  those  pres- 
ent that  it  is  planned  to  conduct  a 
similar  meeting  this  year.  It  will  be 
held  in  Kirkjpatrjck  Ohapel  on  tlhe 
Campus  of  Rutgers  College,  Wednesday 
and  Thursdav,  December  27  and  28. 
The    program    includes    addressts    by 


Champion  Evaporator 

Quick  woik, fuel  wiv- 
ing. durabUlty  and 
BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SYRUP. 
Write  ua  lor 
CATALOGUE. 

Champion 
Evaporator 
Company,  Makers 


Tel 
numl)«i 
of  trees 

you  tap 


Hudson,    Ohio 


Stevens  Duryea  6  Cyl.  Aulo 

I  FiiilvonulDUPd;  new  rear,  ulmost  new  front  tlroB    • 


t  ™nn    «  lualltlpsrath.^r  thai,  latest  f«<»'*'  «•. „V;i"L' 
™  ,'"nverte<l  Into  nubstantlal.  serviceable  truck  at 
smulU'xpciiw'.     IJarxalii  price.       „        .         „.       , 

F  i"<;arkk;i-i:s.  5.320  nayntou  street, 

cicrmantowii.  I'liiliidelplila.  Penna. 


AGENTS   WANTED 

-'  for  our  I  udepcndent  hollow-wire 
llKhtlng  systemB  for  bomea. 
stores,  public  bulldlngB.  eta. 
Use  common  gMoUne.  BeetMUl 
cbeapcat   Ulumlnatloo   known. 

AKRON  UGHTING  SYSTEMS  " 

are  inn»t  linproT«d,  ilinplert  an* 
safest  of  all.  Shed  a  clear.  »oft. 
t.right  light  i.f  high  candle  POwer. 
AI..1  cumplete  line  of  portable  and 
•trert  lami>i.  and  lanterni  Fully 
Kuarantre.!.  Our  Altency  Propoiition 
cannot  he  boat.  txrUnive  terntorT- 
..        .  .ru..4„ Send  quick   for  caUl..f  and  termi. 

Akrol.'cl.^mpCo.fl.lb  S   Main  St..  AkroD.O- 


¥-«  r*      I  Boodfarm.   127  aorea.  larne  bank 

For  Sale  I 


nam  and  all   necessary    outbuild 
Ings  In  K<K)d  repair,  runnlnif  water 
at  house  and  barn.       Large  ai'P»«  ""ll'';'"' ""'',TnT 
MAKVrAND  LINE.  BALTIMORE  CO..    MU. 


^TLpRTSTITGHT 


Foeltlrely  tha  eheapeet  and  .tro«i»eet  IWit  on  aartt. 
Dwd  In  arerr  coantry  oo  the  «1oba.  Makes  and 
bum.  lt»  own  rae.     Caeti  DO  ahadowa.     Claanand 

2000  Candle  Power.  F\jlly  Goararteed  WriUiy 
^atalo«.      A0ENT9  WANTED  EVEBTWHBBS. 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 
4«l  E.  Sth  St.,  CMitoB.  O.. 


T»      •.•  W.,.^l«rl      As  Manager  of    farm 

PoSlllOn      VV anted    country  l-st ate   fJradii 
._   ._• .  n...i. ..«.<...  O..H  T>niiiirv'      W Ide  iiract Iciil 


or 

ntc 


In  Animal  Husbandry  and  Poultry.    W  de  praottnil  ex 
erlenoe      Age  2<».    (iocHi  habits.   ICxrellent    r'-JvTvwi^. 
{i?al«  temr    n.)X  H-1     PENNSYLVANIA  1  ARMbll. 
PUILADELPUIA,    PENNA.       ... 


E 


£  A  BANKER 

.■Prepare  by  m«.l.f"rth,.h,«b  prle...^^^^^^^^^ 


Trepere  by  mml  for  tMe  hiKD  P'i"  "•'""•,.■".  T"'"' 
ih- rr  are  «r»«t  opportunitlee.  «'»  "•"■'Vfr„!*J'^ 
Im. Ionia  Bwerdcd.    Sr"<l  t"r  tree.h.xik        How  k 


3  ntxiK,     'How  fc» 

1,.-  a  ifinkrr""'  IIX.AIK!.  AI,<  OllN.  Free. 

WlCoet  .State  Street.  lOLUMHUB.  OHIU 


B«c 


HAY 


Ship  To  The    Old    Reliable  Houm 
nanlel  McCaffrey's  Sons  Co. 


8—452 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December  16,  1918. 


p,>,mb.T  1«-..   19lfi. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


9—453 


Better  ResuhsilLessRedCost 


Sucrene  Feeds  Put 
Up-to-Daie,  Money- 
Saving  and  Money- 
Making  system  inU) 
your  Feeding 
methods. 


Sucrene  Feeds  do  away  with  the  old  time  waste- 
ful methods  of  feeding.  Every  Sucrene  Feed 
formula  is  worked  out  by  chemists  of  high  standing, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal's  needs 
for  maximum  development  or  productiveness. 

We  are  Specialists  in  Nanufacturing  Nixed  Feeds 
Save  You  Trouble  and  Money 

The  American  Milling;  Co.  wa«  the  (irat  to  enter  the  mixed 

feed  business  as  a  special  industry.    Our  mills  are  today  the 

largest  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed 

feeds  for  form  animals.    They  are  modemly  equipped; 

have  a  capacity  of  300,000  pounds  of  feed  per  day.    We 

buy  grain,  grain  products  and  pure  ceuie  molasses 

by  train  loads. 

W«  cu,  tlwKfm,  f fact  Sicrti*  F«t4t 
••  tkt  Btrkrt  tt  NsscT-SsTlai 
PricM  tkit  wtll  trr««i 
t*r*a. 


All 

Animals  Prefer 
Sucrene  Molasses  and 
Grain  Products  Feeds 

The  Molasses  tempts  the  appetite, 
aids  digestion,  promotes  health, — 
is  stronger  in  digestible  carbohy- 
dratea  than  any  other  feed. 

Our  method  of  mixing  produces 
a  sweet-smelling,  mealy  feed,  not 
sticky,  does  not  soiu  in  hot  weather. 

We  use  only  the  very  best  materi* 
•Is — OUT  mills  are  located 
in  the  grain  growing 
sections.  Fresh,  clean, 
sound  grains  are  ship* 
ped  to  us  direct  f  ron>  tho 
fields,  mixed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accur> 
acy. 

Etot  Sack  Gaarantcea 
OidfsnB  BUh  Qulity. 


Sixteen  Yean 
on  the  Market 

Sucrene  Feeds  have  proven  their 
claim  to  superior  quality.     They  are  the 
original  molasses,  grain  and  grain  products  feeds. 
Have  stood    the  severest  tests  by  expert  feeders  at  state 
experiment  stations  and  in  the  U.  S.  Government  service — 
are  saving  and  making  money  for  thousands  of  dairymen. 

Let  us  send  you  proof  that  Sucrene  Feeds  materially  cut 
die  feeding  cost  and  make  all  animals  more  productive. 

The  coupon  orapostcard  v^ll  bring  you  valuable  books  on 
feeding  farm  animals  and  full  information  on  Sucrene  Feeds. 

American  Milling  Company, 

Sucrene  SUtion  12, ,  Peoria,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  free  books  on  Scientific  Feeding 
and  information  on  feeds  checked  below:  (]o^ 
Sicrcae  Dilry  ft*i                  Ssersae  Ctif  NstI 

Sicrtie  Hs|  Netl  Sscrat  Alftlft  Hstm  Fts4 

Sscres*  Psiltrr  Ft«4i  Aacs  Fst  Ntktr  (fsr  itscn) 

\ Asies  DslTT  r«t4  (•  itrss« yrttsis  tmi  fsr  ailk  ■tkisi) 

(Sfend  for  100  lb.  Uial  sack  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  $3.  Hog 
Meal  $2.  f.  o.  b.  mill.) 

My  name • 

P.  O 

%M'*M^      My  dealer  is 

m'S^m      P.  O State 


IVV/O 
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Join    the    country-wide 

money-making  mo  vement,"  A 

Silo  on  Every  Farm."    Add  40%  to 

the  value  of  your    corn  crop;  cut  down 

your  feed  bills;  and  increase  your  milk  and  beef 

sales.       Erect  a  Natco.      The  stock  will  eat  every 

scrap  of  silage  and  look  for  more. 

Natco   Imperishable   Silo 

"The  Silo  that  Laata  for  Generations" 

Built  with  prlazed  hollow  tile,  weather-proof,  decay-proof  and  flreproot 
.The  dead-air  spaces  protect  the  silage  against  frost._   Steel  bands  laid 
"  1  mortar  hold  the  walls  in  a  firm  grasp.    No  paintimr,  nonrepair 
and  no  hoops  to  tighten.    Used  and  endorsed  by  Experiment 


P. 


Stations.    FuUy  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  our  silo  catalog  and  book, "Natco  on  the  Farm," 

l>oth  free.  TcU  os  what  you  intend  to  build.  We  have 

stock  plana  for  many  types  of  farm  buikJings. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1116  FaltoDBMf.,Pittjiniriii,Pa. 


23  Faetor{«» 
Short  Haul* 
Prompt  Shipmmnta 


",^ 
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Contagious  Abortion  in  Dairy 

Cattle 


By  IRVING  M.  AVERY 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


— AC&Ajr ; 

DisTninns  GPAiNS  makTt 

JafV^i'nq'    PROPITABVM 


It'  8  not  the  man  that  gets 

a  good  price  for  his  lailk  that 

necessarily  makes  money;  it'stha 

man  that  produces  the  most  milk  and 

butter  fat  at  the  least  cost  that  makes 

the  money— the  price  of  the  milk  will  take 

care  of  itself  i  f  the  cost  of  production  is  right. 

ATLAS   DISTILLERS'    GRAINS 

contain  roughly  three  times  as  much 

protein  and  twice  as  much  fat  as  ex-       <n 

pensive  com,  oats,  barley,  etc. ,  and 

ATLAS"  sells  for  less  per  ton  than 

most  grains.    Ask  your  dealer   or 

write  us  direct  for  our  circular  on 

feeding  "ATLAS." 

ATLAS   FEED   &   MILLING   CO. 

PFORIA.  ILLINOIS 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmtr  when  writing  to  advertisers 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Pennsylvtainiia 
Ilolstein  Breedere'  Aasociatdon  one  of 
tho  Grst  quest" on?  and  the  .ini!  to 
vv'iich  mauy  of  Me  dairy  faToaerh  so^in- 
ed  to  attach  more  importanie  iLai  to 
any  Aher,  wisr  In  case  abortion  has 
maiiifasted  itvlf  la  a  herd,  whiaL  steps 
wonld  yrm  advi.-  taking — 'how  and  in 
what  manner  fiin  a  campaign  be  inau- 
gurated to  Buct'X'ssfuUy  combat  anl  ul- 
timately eliminate  ifchia  diaeaeet  A 
lorgi-  r.umber  api>oare4  to  know  next  to 
Dothing  of  tho  a;ature  and  posei:»ilit.  •*< 
of  ifhis  affliction;  they  were  more  fami- 
liar with  its  effects.  Few  knew  any- 
thing ia;bout  it,  except  that  there  was 
some  such  diaeiase,  that  it  was  very 
coetly,  and  uesst  to  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this 
dread  malady  is  responsible  for  great- 
er losses  every  yeiar  than  can  be  dharg- 
cd  to  tuberculosis,  or  any  of  the  well- 
knowm  infectious  cattle  afflictioas.  In 
a  shoTtt  discussion  of  the  subject,  sup- 
pose we  take  up  finst  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself,  and  then  consider  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  hand- 
ling it  if  already  present,  or  the  prop- 
er precautions  to  inaure  a  clean  herd 
aigiainat  its  appearance  or  neap  pea  r- 
ance. 

Wliat  is  Abortion 

Infectious  or  contagious  abortion,  or 
"slinking"  as  it  is  very  often  called, 
is  a  germ  disease,  easily  carried  anid 
spread;  and  to  properly  appreciate  its 
aature  one  must  keep  this  fajct  con- 
stantly in  mind.  Such  "slinking"  is 
not  the  result  of  an  accident,  but  of  a 
disease.  Premature  delivery  may  occa- 
sionally result  from  local  causes — mal- 
nutrition, a  physical  accident  such  as 
a  slip  or  fail,  but  such  cases  aire  mot 
safe  to  say  that  nine  casee  out  of  ten, 
or  more,  may  be  charged  directly  to 
the  germ  known  as  the  "bacillus  abor- 
tus'*— the  germ  of  abortion. 

Vhis  germ  is  a  miscroscopic  rod-like 
organism,  readily  tranmnissible  and  re- 
markably  active   and   looig   lived.     If 
conditions   are   favorable    it   will   con- 
tinoie  virulent  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time    (several  months).     It  is  very 
infectious   and   it  is   wipposed  that  it 
n?ay  be  spread  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other in  a  number  of  ways;  i.e.,  by  the 
nose,    throat    and  lungs;    also    by    way 
of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  again,  by 
way  of  the  genital  organs.     The  lost  is 
believed  to  be  by  far  the  most  general 
manner  of  infection.    The  bull  becomes 
contamimated  with  the  genraa  of  abor- 
tion   contracted    from    some    cow   that 
Ins  aborted,  and  later  spreads  the  in- 
fection directly  to  the   other  cows  in 
the  herd.    For  this  reason,  the  first  and 
most  aimportant  precaution  ds  to  thoro- 
ly    disinfect    the    bull's    «heath    imme- 
diately after  service,  using  a  good  germ- 
destroying  solution. 

It  is  thoiiigiht,  ailso,  that  the  cow 's  nd- 
der  may-  become  infected,  the  germ 
finding  lodgment  and  later  becoaning 
transmitted  to  hear  next  calf  dropped, 
by  means  of  infected  milk  taken  direct- 
ly from  her  teats,  or  thru  unpastenrizod 
milk  hanborlng  the  germ.  In  a  case  of 
this  sort  the  calf,  if  a  heifer,  would 
grow  and  develop  just  as  any  other, 
and  proibably  be  bred,  say  at  fifteen 
months,  but  abortion  wonild  be  likely 
to  occur  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month 
after  conception. 

The  germ  of  abortion,  altho  unuisually 
tenacious  of  life,  is  easily  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  a  2  perceinrt  solution  of  any 
good  germicide — pure  ciVTbolic  aci'd  for 


instance.     Therefore  the  disease,  theo- 
retically,  is   not   particularly   hard   to 
combat   anid  overcome.     Patience,   per- 
severance, a  good   working  knowledge 
of  its   extremely  persisteat  and  infec- 
tious nature,  and  a  proper  course  of  pro- 
cedure mapped  out  by  a  qualified  veter- 
inarian   and    rigidly    adhered    to,    will 
bring  satisfactory  results.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  seems   to   exist  among  dairy 
farmers  a  very  general  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  in  some 
instances  even  a  decided  disinclination 
to  go  to  any  trouble  at  aill,  or  ask  for 
any  adviice  and  assistance,  or  formulate 
and  carry  out  any  regular  program  for 
its  eradication.    I  have  known  an  active 
campaign  started,    conducted    with    in- 
creasing  carelessness  and    irTegularLty, 
and  finally  abandoned — all  in  the  short 
space  of  two  wc«lts.     I  vonde*   if  de- 
Gnite    results    we-e    cxpocte'^    or   hop-d 
f-^r    in    tl  Kl    timt,    or  whether    it    w.ls 
downriight  tftiiftlceaniessi 

Th-»n  jigaln,  we  have  seen  a  good  sys 
tem  of  treat  merit  i-iauguratei  and  faitL- 
fully  foJlowed  for  a  while,  until,  no  no.v 
cases  appearing,  a  false  sense  of  seciir 
ity  '• '^3  engendered,  resulting  in  a  grad- 
ual decline  of  treatment  and  finally  a 
fre«h  outbreak;  all  the  trouble  and  u  ^rk 
cone  absclutcly  for  nothing.  I  k;i'  w  of 
but  one  redeeming  feature  of  con- 
tagious abortion  —  a  ne«gative  one 
at  that.  It  seems  in  time  to  run 
itself  out.  Oows  that  have  aborted  two 
or  thrvu  j'cars  in  succession  seldom  fail 
to  carry  thei:  next  calves  a  full  periol, 
th,'  diseoee  finally  becoming  confined 
to  tlie  young  stocTc. 

First  Appearance 
So  mnc(h  for  the  disease  itself.     How 
may   we   recognize    its    impending   ap- 
proach, and  how  'best  combat  and  repel 
the  invasion  t     Heifers  with   first   calf 
seem  to  abort  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
pregnancy  than  do  older  cows,  general- 
ly at  four  to  five  months;  whereas  ma- 
ture cows  as  a  rule  abort  during  the 
sixth  or  more  often  the  seventh  month 
of  gestation.     A  perfectly  healthy  cow 
may  have  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
vagina   when  well  along  in   calf.     So 
long   as   the    dich'Orge    remains  normaJ 
and  clear  there  is  little  cause  to  worry 
about  abortion.     But  fif  the  disdharge 
becomes   gradually  more  plentiful  and 
presents    a   dirty,   nnuddy    appearance, 
streaked  with  blood,  if  the  vulva  swells 
noticeaWy  and  the  inside  surface  pre- 
sents   a    bloodshot    appearance    owing 
to  conigeation  of  the  minute  blood  ves- 
sels; and  finally  if  the  milk  flow  sud- 
denly slacks  off,  the   udder    meantime 
increasing   in   size,    you    may   consider 
it  fairly  certain  that  before  many  days 
your  cow  will  "slip"  her  calf  and  be- 
come an  abort er — a  constant  menace  to 
every  other  member  of  the  herd. 

Before  abortion  actually  occurs  the 
cose  should  be  isolated  and  given  a 
box  stall.  After  occurence,  the  great- 
est care  should  be  taken,  frequent,  gen- 
erous and  thoro  use  of  diainfectants 
becoming  the  established  rule.  Bum 
the  foetus  and  all  bedding  as  soon  as 
possiible.  If  contagious  aibortion  once 
becomes  firmly  established  in  a  herd, 
it  is  a  lonig  and  difficiult  matter  to  get 
it  out  again.  Stop  just  a  moment  and 
conside  the  heavy  losses  thru  destruc- 
tion of  calves  and  decrease  of  milk 
flow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellenjt 
chance  of  the  victim  becoming  a  non- 
breeder.  Then  get  busy  and  stay  busyl 
Under  conditions  as  they  are  today, 
it  is  better  to  use  good  bulls  and  raise 
the  heifer  c*lve»  from  the  best  eowa 


*«rsT^ 


Use  Better  Fertilizers 

It  Will  Pay 

This  year  you  are  justified  in  using  the  best  fertiHzer  there  is,  for  you  are 
getting  better  prices  for  your  crops  than  ever  before,  and  are  going  to  be  able  to 

sell  all  you  can  raise.  ,1,1.  j        •.      .      o«.      t^u 

This  is  the  year  to  work  your  land  and  make  it  produce  its  utniost.  Idle 
land  pays  no  dividends;  labor  is  high-make  it  productive  by  using  only  the  best 
fertilizers.  They  are  the  most  economical,  too,  because  they  go  further  and  take 
less  labor  to  apply.  Also,  remember  that  a  short  season  calls  for  quick-acting 
fertilizers.     Therefore  use 

A.A.C.  Fertilizers 

A.A.C.  Fertilizers  are  high  grade  fertilizers,-go  further,-cost  less  per 

acre-are  always  reliable  and  active,  mature  crops  quickly  and  improve  Quality; 

are  sure  in  results;  help  to  keep  down  cost  of  growing  the  crop;  drill  well,  and 

are  easily  applied  in  machines,  saving  labor  which  this  year  will  be  worth  saving. 

The  winners  in  our  $3000  Contests  in  growing  Corn,  Wheat  and  Potatoes, 

found  it  paid  well  to  use  the  best  fertilizers.     Every  one  used  A.A.C.  fertilizers 

exclusively— no  other  dressing  of  any  kind. 

First  Prize  Corn,         115       bushels  per  acre;  Average  10  Prize  Winners,  96.74  bushels  p^r  acre 

First  Prize  Wheat,       59.86       "         ;;       ;;  ^,  ,,  ,.         |»f"       «         *.      .. 

First  Prize  Potatoes,  375  "         "       "         .     '      „  .      _.,.  ^^^'^ 

Did  it  PAY?    Just  ask  the  Prize  Winners. 

We  ship  from  sixty  distributing  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  therefore  you 
must  be  near  some  of  them,  and  wiU  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  and  a 
reasonable  freight  rate. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for  agent's  name 
or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others.  Why  shouldn  t  it 
pay  you?     It  is  a  real  opportunity. 

Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  forty  to  sixty  years. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


ATLANTA 


PLEASE  ADDRESS  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 

Bulletins  of  Information  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  R,  I.  Experiment  Station,  and  now  jn  charge 
TouTservice  Bureau,  -  which  shall  we  send  you?  Put  a  X  against  the  bulletins  you  want.  They  wtll 
be  sent  wWwut  charge,  if  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  different  crops  you  plan  to  put  m  this  season. 


Vetch  and  Its  Culture 


Name 


Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover 


Alfalfa  and  Its  Culture 


Winter  Wheat  and  Its  Culture 


Top-Dressing  Grassland  and  Pastures 


Corn  and  Its  Culture 


Address. 


This  season  I  plan  to  put  in  the  following  crops: 
acres  of _ 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


I 


ii 


10—454 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


Deoember  16,  I9ij  *1 


»■■  J 


Tbt  Kind  "Uncle  Sib"  Ums 

FOR  17  years  America's  leading 
Silo— imitated  by  many  other 
Silos  but  superior  to  all  in  economy 
and  durability.  *  '/ 

Built  like  a  hollow  log — massive 
air-tixht  walls,  preserved  within, 
anchored  without.  Storm-proof, 
easiest  to  manage,  cheapest  to  put 
up.     Big  improvements  this  year. 

Writ*  for  Free  CaUloc 
HARDER   MFG.   CO. 
Box  18    CobleskiU.N.1 


Only  S^  Down 

On*  Year  to  Pay!| 

■iiyethe  New  Butier-  ^, 
ny  Jr.  No.  t.  Light nmnins; 
eaay  eleanins.  close  ekmi- 
ming,  durable.  Ouarant**4i 
a  lifetime.  Skims  96  qoarta 
par  boor.  Made  mlmo  in  fooz  ^ 
brew  siua  op  to  S 1-2  (bowD  ban 

10  Day»' Free  Trial  SS^^'^.'Sl 

M  MVM  In  cream.  TosUl  brinsa  Free  e«t- 
■loa.  folder  end  "dlrect-froni-fectorr"  offer. 
B0  from  the  maaafeeturar  end  eeTO  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <^ 

2167  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

Kltuatj'd  In  the  very  heart   of  the 

Holsteln  country.    Every   animal 

,  In  my  herd  for  sale  at  all  timee  at 

klow  and   reasonable  Ogurps.     7-8 

iHoUteln  heifer  calves  110  to  115, 

l/expresa  paid  In  lots  of  6.    Shipped 

fin  light   paper  lined  crates  fully 

proti-cted.    A.  R.U.  cows  A  heifers 

Inciilf  to  OrinKby  Jane  King.   Ueg. 

hulls  of  all  ages   from  J25up.    20 

registered  heifers  six  weeks  to  one 

year  old  priced  to  sell.    2  7-8  heifer  calves  4  registered 
bull  calf  for  $50.    Write  for  particulars,  etc. 
MAPLE    LAWN  FARM. 
C.  W.  ELLlS.Jr..  CORTLAND.  N.Y. 


PJi«g        $400.00        ^""^Svll 

Ready  for  service  rltfht  NOW. 

Sired  by  'IT"  whose  dam  has  37.21  lb.  record. 
Bull  Uoutof  a  17.92  lb.  three  year  old  daughter 
of  King  of  the  Pontlaca,  she  out  of  a  20-lb.  4- 
year-old.  Uam  of  bull  onere<l  tested  4.03  per 
cent  fat.    He  la  a  flue  individual  and  about  half 

^Fiiit  Check  Takes  Hlm-He  Is  a  Bartfaln. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  CO  .  Liverpool.  N.Y 


GUERNSEY  HERD  BULL 

Onaooountof  having  "old  all  myregtoterrt  cowa  I"m 
oflwlDg  my  Herd  Sire,  Imp.  RIberfs  Golden  Noble  A. 
R.  NoT  16143— sire  of  4  A.  R.  daughters  and  son  of 
Golden  Noble  II.  1836  P.  8..  one  of  Breateat  of  all 
Ouemaey  sires  with  20  A.  R.  daughters,  10  of  which 
•verased  12,394.46  lbs.  milk,  608.38  lbs.  fat.  Anyone 
Interested  write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price. 
AMOS  ROTHENBERGER.    "    *" 


R.  D.  1,    Lanadale,  Fa. 


Quit  the   Holstein  Business?  No 
Just  Moved.     Cramp«d  for  Room. 

vr«io  riiivAo  iir<Hi  wiiv  iio  tit,  orlces  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cows,  no  l)lufT — wo  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENbURG 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbrld^e,  N.Y.  formerly  MunnesvlUe 

A  Polled  Holstein  Friesian  ^S'S.wVowS 

tbe  world's  record,  strictly  official,  over  all  ages,  all 
breeds,  for  one  year  and  the  world's  record  for  two 
eonaeeutlve  lactation  periods  with  over  2400  pounds  of 
80  per  oent  butter.  Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Brookdale  Farm  Holsteins 

For  sale,  sons  of  King  Pontlao  Barnum  i>e  Kol  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams,  some  with  yearly  records.  State  price 
willing  to  pay  and  we  wlU  offer  best  we  can  lor  tbe 
money.    IRVING  N.  ROE,      BRANCHVILLE.  N.  J. 


Pioneer  Baled  Shavings 

Best  tor  Bedding.     Send  for  free  circular  and  low- 
est prices  In  car  lots,  delivered  at  your  station. 
OSCAR  SMITH  t  SON.  40  State  SL  AlbaiT.  N.  Y. 


■liiHilUiiaiiiiiHiiiiHiritMinmHMri 


J^^^^-.T  TI>ii11  '«*<'''  "*•■  ■«rv'o«.  Dam's 
erSGV  iDllll  record  681  lbs  buttw  In  one 
V'*  "J^  J  year  aire's  dam  22  lbs  In  7 

day*,  grand  dam,  wbo  Is  also  bis  great  grand  dam  991 
lbs   In  one  year.    Write  us.    J.  M.  MAIN  AND  SONS. 


8U1PPBN8BORO,     PKNNA. 


Tl.r>lat.Aina  Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  baa 
nOISveins  a.  R.  O.  daughters;  2  registered  calves, 
2  registered  2  year  old  heifers:  also  3  grade  heifers. 
Prices  right.  PLUMLYN  FARM. 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE.  PENNA.    (near  Norrlatown) 

T«..<...v.r  r*»l<ro<i  Both  sexes.  Fine  stock  of  tbe 
Jersey  l^alVeS  most  noted  pedlgreee  in  the 
WorM,    FREDG.  W.  RUNK,       ALLENTQWN,  PA. 

Tteiilatered  Holateln  and  Guernsey  bulls  from 
'^salves  to  serviceable  age.  250  anlmab  In  tbe  herd. 
BONNYMEAUS  FARMS,  R.  D.  1.    Harrlaburg,  Fa. 


GUERNSEY    BULLS    send  for  aale  ll.t 
EDWIN  B.  MAULE,  COATESVILLB.  1»A. 


1J__  r*,,-—-,  bulls  backed  by  May  Roee.Glenwood, 
£vef{.  UUeru.  oov.of  Chene.Sheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 
famlllee.    Prices  right.  H.C.Taylor,   Embreevllle,  Pa. 


Milkinjr  Shorthorns  S^Iie'Sf^c'lieffiTi^c' 

hoes.     C.M.KENNEDY,    Ulster,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

nvftlatered  Holateln  bull  ealvea  from  a  ton  show  bull 
J^and  heavy  milking  dams.  Rest  breedbig.  Write 
I.  V.  OTTO.  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


A  nvokSvA  Tliill    Calves  from  helfen  whose  dams 
Ayrsnire  UUll    and  sire  are  a.  R.  stoclt 


rattOT  ihwa  add  to  the  (h«ni  by  pur-  quite  abd©  to  paas  th*  mucu«  ring  at  tlhe  «xpemeiice  of  agrioultaiTal  eiperi. 
oha«e  from  umkiwywn  aourcee.  Drov««  ibhe  ii€ck  of  tho  uterus,  relaxed  amd  ment  stations  and  ftu-mers  aJiie.  Fo, » 
of  cattle  coUected  in  other  se<!>tion3  and  dilated  at  calving  time  and  w4ien  in  number  of  years  the  h&rd^ps  of  dairy. 
offered  here  for  sale  usuaUy  oonaiat  of  'heaA,  and  therefore  it  is  necessaoy  to  ing  and  the  iiigth  price  of  feed,  labor, 
culls  and  discards  from  weU-keirt  iherda,  keep  the  parta  weU  disinfected  in  order  and  dairy  cowa  bas  so  "squeezed"  He 
ammab  whicJi  their  ordginal  owners,  to  avoid  ^-infection  of  the  reprodnc-  dairymen  that  some  have  gone  out  of 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  glad  to  'tive  organs.  If  after  continniag  this  tlie  business  entirely  and  others  have 
part  with  at  a  price  considerably  below  treatment,  the  cow  appears  normal  and  sold  off  only  some  of  the  cowb  without 
what  the  local  buyer  is  payiin,g,  altto  comee  in  heat  at  the  expimtion  of  an-  replacing  them  by  others.  While  thia 
good  healthy  dairy  cattle  are  in  just  other  21  day  period,  breed  her.  Soane  has  hapiK^ned  to  some  extent,  at  has  ruA, 
as  great  demand  in  one  section  as  in  an-  say  "no"  pertiaps,  but  abortion  and  been  wise,  and  waa  well  nigh  impo8sibl« 
other.  Buy  less,  iboth  of  cattle  and  of  sterility  are  boon  companions  and  often  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  farmer 
feed  for  them,  and  raise  more  at  home,  travel  together.  Anyway,  delays  are  to  dispose  of  hda  cows  and  chaage  his 
fcven  if  it  means  keeping  fewer  head.  It  damgercyus  and  no  harm  should  result  type  of  farming  in  a  region  «o  well 
will  also  mean  less  risk  and  more  clear  if  the  above  sii:?gestion8  are  followed,  adapted  to  dairying  as  is  the  territory 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Bran  at  But  ibe  sure  to  thoroly  disiinfeet  the  bnll  surrounding  Philadelphia.  Eveo  wJi«n 
$30  a  ton   is  a  poor  buy  for  a  dairy    before,  as  well  as  after,  service.  the  first  settlers  began   erecting  farm 

farmer  when  he  can  raise  alfalfa.  Sale  In  addition  to  all  tliie,  the  cow  should  /buildings,  they  laid  plans  for  the  dairy 
cattle  are  too  risky,  especially  when  he  be  well  disinfected  externally.  The  business,  which  was  to  be  developed,  by 
can  raise  in  safety  much  .better  stock  bedding  and  all  litter  and  surplus  fod-  putting  u^  big  basement  bams  for  th« 
of  his  own.  der  sihould  be  removed  and  bumed,  and   housing  of  henls  of  cows,  and  today  one 

However,  if  outside  animals  must  of  whatever  disinfectant  i^  em-ployed  should  finds  them  still  used  for  the  same  pur- 
necessity  be  purchased,  they  should  in-  be  sprayed  liberally  upon  everything  pose;  many  of  them  over  a  century  oW. 
variably  be  regarded  as  suspicious  un-  with  whidi  she  comes  in  contact,  suc<h  Most  of  these  barns  have  been  remod«l. 
til  they  have  shown  proof  to  the  con-  as  manger,  stanchion,  floor,  walls  airid  ed  or  new  ones  put  up  instead,  but  in 
trary.  They  should  be  observed  care-  all  utensils.  The  remainder  of  the  this  section  almost  every  farm  has  on 
fully  and  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  herd  ought  to  be  sprayed  front  and  it  a  large  barn  fitted  .up  for  the  daiiy 
with  no  eommundcation  with  any  of  the  rear,  at  least  once  a  day,  also  every-  business.  Many  of  these  have  concrete 
rest  of  the  herd,  uiatil  known  beyond  thing  surroumdinig  them.  I  think  it  an  stables,  up-to/date  )iitanchions,^  Mtber 
doubt  to  be  free  from  disease— disease  excellent  precaution  to  go  one  step  furth-  and  feed  carriers,  sdlos  and  milking  ma- 
of  any  .sort.  er  and  washout  all  of  the  cows  twice  a   «hines.    When  a  barn  is  thus  equipped, 

Treatment  week.    It  may  not  do  some  of  them  any   it  is  not  so  easy  to  go  out  of  the  dairy 

It  is  vastly  easier  to  keep  infection  particular  good,  but  certainly  it  wiOl  do  business.  The  farmer's  money  is  in- 
out  than  to  drive  it  out.     If  abortion    none  of  them  any  harm.     This  sounds    vested  in   something  which  would  not 

bring  in  returns  if  the  cows  were  »oM. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  dairy  cow 
is  stall  found  on  most  farms,  for  it  is 
better  to  get  a  very  low  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  investment  than  not  to  get 
any  at  all. 

In  regions  where  the  farms  are  sonall 
and  we  fi^nd  intensive  dairyiiLg,  it  is  al- 
most impossible   to  cihamge  to  another 
type  of  farming  for  the  acreage  is  too 
small  and  the  returns  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  living  by  selling  onily 
crops.     To  go  into  poultry  or  hog  rada- 
ing  would  mean  additional  investaneTiit 
in    buildings    and    equipment,    and   it 
would    be    enter inig    into   a    field    with 
wihich  the  farmer  is  not  so  familiar.  The 
farmer  and  hired  man  have  always  been 
used  to  taking  care  of  cattle,  and  be- 
cause of   the  decreasing  profits  in  the 
business  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
laitest  improved  methods.    To  raise  oth- 
er iMve  stock  on  the  same  scale  as  cowa 
would   require    different   methods   than 
does  manifest  itself,  no  time  should  be    more  formidable  than  it  is  in  reality,    wlhen  only  a  few  pigs  or  fifty  hems  are 
lost  trying  to  convince  oneself  that  it    A  five-foot  length  of  rubber  tubing  and    l^ept,   which   would   make   the   risk  in 
is  not  the  infeotious  kind,  but  merely   a  glass  funnel  are  all  that  is  needed;    dhanging  a  big  consideration, 
the  result  of  some  unfortunate  circum-    and  it  only  takes  a  moment,  once  the        The  farmer  is  also  reluctant  in  part- 
stance.     It    dhould   be   taken    in  hand    solution  is  prepared,  to  flush  a  pint  or   ing  with  his  dairy  because  it  fumishea 
vigorously  and  at  once.    The  campaign    so  into  each  cow.    But  be  careful  above   a  full  day's  employment  for  his  help  or, 
should   be   conducted   along  three    dis-    all  things  to   keep   everything  scrupu-    in  other  words,  it  helps  him  to  use  hia 
tinct  lines  and  the  germ  attacked  simul-    lously  clean,  sugically  clean,  or  you  may    labor  eoonomically.    The  cows  are  gen- 
taneously,  thru  the  circulatory  system,    hinder  rather  th'an  help.  erally  taken  care  of  early  in  the  mom- 

by  means  of  hypodermic  injections;  in-  I  hope  in  the  near  future  .to  see  as  ing  and  in  the  evening  after  the  day's 
temaUy,  by  means  of  antiseptic  douches  much  space  devoted  to  the  disousadon  work  is  completed.  This  means  that 
bo  the  uterus;  and  lastly  by  thoro  ex-  of  contagious  abortion  as  at  presoat  is  about  ten  hours  are  put  in  at  growiiag 
trrnal  disinfection.  accorded  to  tuberculosis.    I  think  it  an    crops,  and  the  cowa  are  taken  care  oif 

A  very  good  program  to  be  put  in  «ven  more  important  topic.  Abortion  outside  of  the  regular  working  houxe. 
force  immediately  and  followed  regu-  pnaotioaUy  defies  detection,  'except  by  The  milk  producer  feels  that  it  is  better 
larly  —  not  intermittently  —  would  be    compMcatod  and   difficult   blood    testa;    to  get  only  a  few  cents  per  hour  for  has 

whereas  for  tuberculosis  we  have  the  work  than  not  to  do  anything  at  all. 
convenient  and  generally  reliable  tuber-  This  is  the  feeling  of  many  tenants,  e*- 
oulin  test.  For  the  latter  disease  there  pecially,  and  of  those  who  find  it  hard 
is  but  one  real  remedy  — ■  slaughter;  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Where  women 
whereas  the  former,  responiaiMe  for  and  children  do  the  milking  for  noth- 
greater  financial  loss  (and  states  do  not  ing,  the  owners  feel  that  they  are  bet- 
reimburse  dairymen  for  losses  incurred  ter  off  than  without  cows. 
He  may  also  suggest  that  a  teaspoonful  thru  contagious  abortion),  may  be  and  Another  big  reason  wliy  people  stay 
mixed  with  water  be  added  to  the  mash    '^^^  be  stamped  out  of  a  herd  and  kept    in  this  unprofitable  .business  is  that  they 

(have  spent  years  in  developing  a  good 
dairy  herd  which  they  could  not  dia- 
poae  of  to  advantage.  When  one  farm- 
er sells  his  cows,  it  is  generally  looked 
uipon  with  suspioion  by  the  others  who 


JERSEY  BULL  TEAM  ON  RIVER  RIDGE  FARM. 


somewhat  as  follows:  First  consult  a 
qualified  veterinarian  and  have  him  pre- 
scribe a  suitable  solution  to  ibe  daily 
introduced  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  Pure  carbolic  acad,  injected 
in  two  or  three  dram  doses  of  a  5  per- 
cent solution,  is  an  excellent  medium. 


B.  TEMPLBTON  *  BON 


ULSTER.  PA. 


CELEBRATED  MERIOALE  JERSEY.S.  Exoejittonal 
lot  of  youngsters  now  avall.ible  Write  for  detailed  In- 
formation. Ayer  A  MoKlnney,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


TJnlafafno  Choice  bull  calves  sired   by  Tohc   Rag 
llOISieillS  ApDlfi  KorndykcA  from  nrtv 


dams. 


B.  F.  JonoM  A  Son, 


vanred  Ron 
8.  Montrose.  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  $*0.    ^.p^Tor  .'^IfotJ.-"""^ 

L.ootut  Lawn  Farm,  Box2,  Blrd-In-Hand.  Lano.  Co. Pa. 
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WHY    DAIRYMEN    PERSIST 
LOSING   GAME 
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or  dry  feed. 

In  connection  with  this  treatment  the 
aborter  should  be  irrigated  t-wice  daily 
with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution.  Lysol 
(1  percent)  is  excellent;  a  stronger  solu- 
tion may  cause  straining,  or  even  ever-  Since  the  agitation  for  better  prices  fear  disease  or  unprofitaJble  cows,  and 
sion  of  the  womb.  These  douches  should  to  the  producer  for  dairy  products  has  so  they  are  generally  sold  at  a  loss.  I^ 
be  continued  until  all  signs  of  dis-  been  started,  the  farmer  has  been  asked  quite  a  number  would  sell  out  in  th« 
charge  from  the  vagina  have  disappear-  repeatedly  Why  he  does  not  get  out  of  same  neiig*h;borhood,  they  would  also  go 
ed,  and  after  that  once  every  two  or  the  dairy  business  if  it  is  such  a  losing  at  a  loss  for  there  would  be  no  buyeirs- 
three  days  until  she  comes  in  heat.  Do  proposition.  Thia  is  a  legitimate  ques-  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  still 
not  breed  her.  O-o  on  with  the  douches  tion  and  there  are  many  answers.  keep  on  milking  cows  at  a  loss,  and  • 
every  three  days  until  the  next  period  That  market  milk  was  produced  at  a  loes  it  surely  is  for  one  has  a  light  to 
of  heat.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  loss  of  about  li  cents  per  quart  until  charge  the  dairy  with  the  cost  of  feed, 
for  aU  this:   The  germ  of  abortion  is  about  the  middle  of  October  has  been    taxes,  interest,  labor,  depreciation,  n«e 


December  16,  1916. 

of  buildings,  etc.,  just  as  a  man  in  any 
^er  business  would  do.  Milk  is  a 
necessary  article  of  food  and  we  feel 
that  -when  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
determined  and  the  public  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  production,  the 
farmer  will  receive  what  it  costs  him  to 
make  the  milk  and  a  small  profit  on  the 
business,  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 
_-  W.  H.  Bothenberger,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  DAY  FOR  CREAMERY 

MEN  AT  PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMERS'  WEEK 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


11—465 


As  a  part  of  'the  annual  Farmers' 
Week  at  The  Peninsylvania  State  Col- 
lege a  special  "Creamery  -Buttermak- 
ers'  Day"  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 2.  Creamery  managers  and  butter- 
makers  of  the  state  are  constantly  <'ac- 
ing  new  problems  brought  about  by 
changes  in  machinery  and  manufactur- 
ing .methods,  by  comipetition  and  indus- 
trial development.  The  idea  of  the 
special  day  at  State  College  is  to  bring 
the  buttermakers  together  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  problems.  The  follow- 
ing topics  and  speakers  are  on  the  pro- 
gram: 

' '  Factors  Influencing  the  Over-run  in 
Butter,"  A.  E.  Ayers,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; "Creamery  Management,"  J. 
C.  Joelin,  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture;  "Pasteurization  and  Bet- 
ter Butter,"  Fred  Rasmussen,  Head  of 
the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department,  State 
College;  ' '  Water  and  Salt  Tests  for  But- 
ter," L.  C.  Tomkins,  and  I.  J.  Bibby. 

Each  topic  will  be  opened  and  out- 
lined by  the  speaker  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion will  follow.  The  State  College 
creamery  is  in  operation  thruout  the 
year.  This  creamery  has  the  same  prac- 
tical problems  to  solve  as  any  creamery 
in  the  state.  Discussions  will,  therefore, 
be  practical  and  to  the  point. 

TIMELY  DAIRY  NOTES 


eral  way  the  following  rations  can  be 
recommended: 

(1)  Dried  orewers'  grains,  200  lbs; 
corn  (or  hominy),  200  lbs;  gluten,  100 
lbs;  salt,  10  lbs. 

(2)  Corn  (or  hominy),  300  lbs;  cotton- 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs;  dried  brewers' 
gt.ains,  100  lbs;  gluten,  200  lbs;  salt,  14 
lbs. 

(3)  Corn  (or  hominy),  200  lbs;  corn, 
distillers'  grains  (or  buckwheat  mid- 
dlings), 200  lbs;  gluten,  200  lbs;  salt,  12 
lbs. 

Feed  1  pound  of  mixituro  for  every  li 
quarts  of  milk  the  cow  gives.  With 
good  silage  and  alfalfa  not  so  much 
feed  is  required.  Rye  bran  or  wheat 
middlings  may  be  added  in  limited 
quantities  to  any  mixture  without  ma- 
terially affecting  the  balance  of  the  ra- 
tion.— .Burlington  County  Farm  Bureau. 
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COST  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Four  New  Sizes 

from  37(1  lbs.   to! 
oeo  lbs.  capacity 
per  hour. 

Capacity  not  over  ratail 


The     dairymen     thruout     Burlington 
...-    M     T     oro  /inonflnizing  sr>lendid- 
ly  for  concerted  action  relative  to  the 
price  of  milk.    Upon  taking  a  census  of 
the  milk  sftuation  we  fi.nd  that,  under 
average  conditions,  in  the   county  the 
average  cost   for  the  year  of  .produc- 
ing a  quart  of  milk  lies  right  around  5 
cents.    The  preseut  indications  are  that 
the  cost  will  be  greater  than  that  this 
coming  year;   therefore,  the  milk  pro- 
ducers feel  justified  in  asking  5 J  cents 
net    for   their    milk    for    the   next  six 
months,  the  price  after  that  time  to  be 
fixed  by  a  joint  committee   represent- 
ing aU  the  shippers  of  milk  going  into 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton.    Some  of  the 
dealers  are  offering  this  price  and  it  is 
reported  that  more  than  5}  cents  has 
been  offered.    The  mere  fact  that  a  high 
price  is  offered  by  dealers  at  this  time 
should   not    make    dairymen   feel   that 
there  is  no  further  need  of  organization 
and  co-operation.     If  the  dairymen  are 
thoroly  organized  they  wiU  be  prepared 
to  present  a  solid  front  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  force  down  the  price  after 
this  agitation  cools  down. 

Never  before  have  the  prices  of  feeds 
advanced    so    rapidly    and   become   so 
iiearly  prohibitive  as  at  present.     The 
man  who  has  silage  and  alfalfa  has  less 
cause  to  worry  than  he  who  depends  on 
stalks  and  hay.    One  must  balance  the 
cow's  ration  and  feed  as  eoonomically 
ai  possible  to  make  any  profit  this  win- 
ter.     Demonstrations    on    feeding    eco- 
nomical, balanced  rations  will  be  con- 
ducted on  about  25  farms  in  the  dairy 
section  of  Burlington  County.     We  ex- 
pect to  hold   meetings  in  these  men's 
barns  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over 
the  results  and  discuss  the  advisability 
of  improving  tiheso  rations  in  any  way 
possible. 

If  hominy  can  be  purahased  for  $38 
or  less  per  ton,  it  is  more  economical  to 
sell  corn  ft4i4  to  T>uy  hominy.    In  a  gen- 


Many  farmers  thruout  the  state  have 
started  to  figure  carefully  the  cost  of 
production  of  milk,  following  the  move- 
ment for  better  prices  for  the  farmei. 
In  many  cases  it  has  been  shown  that 
with  the  increased  cost  of  feed  and 
labor,  the  old  prices  paid  to  the  f aim- 
ers did  not  pay  for  the  production  of 
the  milk.  In  many  parts  of  the  state 
farmers  were  discouraged  and  were  quit- 
ting the  dairy  business. 

The  following  statement  furnished  t ) 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture    by     a     western     Pennsylvania 
farmer,  of  the  investments,   stock  and 
equipment  of  a  400  acre  farm  devoted  to 
dairying    for    the    past    twenty    years 
tends    to   show    the    real    conditions    of 
the   dairymen,   and  on  which   they  are 
basing  their    claim   for  an   increase   in 
the  price  of  milk.    The  following  state- 
ment covers  every  item  that  goes  into, 
or  is  invested  in,  the  above  mentioned 
farm,  as  follows: 

400  acres  of  land    $32,000 

80    cows     5,600 

Equipment,   (including  improved 

farm  machinery)     4,500 


FOP  A  SEPARATOR  NO  BETTeR  THAN  THIS  • 


SMEHhToH  a  high  class  ShPAHA  I  OK 

^    ey-m«r.   «y""j''  y^,   t  L  high^umily,  beautilully  l,.;..she<l.    I'JH  de- 
Higl.cd  m'purator  limn  om  te  loun.l  anywhere!     I  say  thia 
\  uuvi.,(.<lly  and  moan  it.  

'the  galloway  sanitary 

Must  Soil  ItsoH  to  You 

I  iust  want  yuutu  tiy  It!    U  you  liko  it.    buy  it!    " 

voi  .1.  n't    sin.l  It  hu.-k.     Wo  pay  Irelghl  both  w»»«. 

Ncwi.allowuy  Saniiary  iaaaB<HHias  f  Hay   it  !■  you 

r-.—'l  «Mord  to  buy  any  other  ki..(I.     U  .1  is  not  a.s  k-^1  m  I    say 

mi  $25,030  LEGAL  GUARANTY  BANK  BOND 

lliS^l      You  .»v.  money  when  you  buy  this  mi  ^^^'^^^}}'';r^'' ■^''''^^Z 
•'?'«--=S=a«     crenni  Si-parator!     You  mako  money  when  you   use  it.     some 
'wparuloraare  boUI  for  less  mon;y-  but  there  Is  a  reason. 

4  New  1917  Selling  Plans 
EITHER  CASH  OR  TIME 

g;:„vse%s':.v.  %^.t»^^,errI^e%il;^?o"u^^rUI;r  w 

you  are  trymR  the  separator.  8-All  note  ••••'•7""'-;*  .^^h 

commoihitc  our  customera  who  are  not  ready  t°  1"'^  '  ^J" 

at  the  time  tliey  need  the  separator.     *-f  ■»  '"  '"'!"" 

tor  w.th  mont;;ry  "0-^:.-^  t:^\r:^^:'^:^^J^'^^^^i^^ 

RUfmRECT  FROM    MY    FACTORY 

DUI    UIUCUI  ^--,   NOI0  these  few  strong, 


Don't  net  tooled  on  sepiira 
.    tors  otily  oBsembleil  by  so- 
,  called  manufaelurerB   and 
priced  at  litcures  you  posi- 
tively know  a    ealisfactory 
'sanitary  cream  separator  can 
^not  Ik-"  built   f'jr.     Stand  the 
roalioway    side  by    »lde    wUh 
cheiipef  machines  and  you  11  see 
the     difference      in     material, 
workmanship,    true   down   to 
date    design     and    skimminK 
qualities.  Stand  it  beside  the 
hiRhest  price  I  machine.  Test 
" ,  them  aide  by  side  for  monthn. 
Hittlier  priced  machines  will 
not  run  any  easie.    nor  skim 
any   closer — can't    bo    more 
lerfectly  sanitary   nor  bet- 
er  built! 


TRY  A  CALLOWAY 
SANITARY  FOR  00  DAYS 

R,m.!mbnr  wo  took  four  yearn  to  dwiiifn  »ml  t'trJi-ct    thiri 
iVoarator    to  bui  d  into  ft  cvirr  Kood  cream  K..p»ral«rt  •  r^ 
i   t*r?     'ml  retain  iUbeautiful  proportio- s      It  n,..  not   hi 
Imilt  do wti  t.>  a  l.rice.  but  built  up  lo  a  high   sUnilard   in  on 
owufa'*.nM?iihthir«  i<  WrUtIoo.    \^e  do  not  dunmnd  _ 
Vrhlil.MiB  I'riVo  lor  C.all.iwav    «<  paratora  bought  on   Iho    ins-all 
J  ient  p  an      ic^f.'rJbLyin^  J.cwr.rc  on  th,»  plan.  b.  .ure  lo  read. 
Sl^iat.  that  part  of  my  Cook   about  B..parbtora. 


Simple,  sanitary  parts. 

Easy  to   wash    clean    no 
rough  edges— no    tiharp 
-X    corners.     Bow  I  catches 
%\     any  foreign  matter  in 
~         the  milk      Only   two 
shafts  in  tie  whole 
^^gearina— both  of 
I    high-car  bo  n 
'    steel,    in     long, 
perfectly  fitted 
bear  i  n  gs.  All 
gear    shaft    and 
both  howl  spin- 
dle hearings  sup- 
ported   by    one 
c  a  8 1  i  n  g— the 
gear  ca.se.    All 
working  parts 
run  in  Hpray  of 
oil    Simpk'.  t'f- 
fottivo  drivina 
ctutrh  on  crank 
•haft. 


ASK  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

jro<i..r  bett..r  than  many  h.«h  priced  ^^^^ 
I    the  three  and  four  prollt  Byatem 
I  thi.«bo<ik  about  s. "  '- 

tnith-it  tells  Iho 


„.-,..  Thafe  why  1  wont  you  to  get 
uaVator".  It  tella  the  whole  etory-  it  tells  the 
I  icta-  it  .Trill  aeltle  separator  nuestion  for  yoo. 


*''^0 


Wm   GALLOWAY  Pre...    ^^      GALLOWAY    CO. 

cJ?i'll.p.ror,^.  .P....II...  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


This 

Book 

FREE 

Ask 

Today 


SPO^ 


Total ' 

Interest  on  investment   

Labor     ; 

Depreciation    ooi    equipment    at 

12  percent    

Depreciation  on  value  of  cows  . 

Taxes     

Insurance  on  buildings 

Corn    silage    

90  tons  of  Hay  at  $12  ton   

80  tons  of  Grain  at   $30  ton    .  . 

20  tons  of  Straw  bedding   

Pasture    

Sundries,  (light,  utensils,  etc)   . . 


^2,100 

$2,560 

2,000 

540 

800 

200 

75 

980 

1,080 

2,400 

120 

800 

50 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  $15 

A  son  of  Pontlao  K or ndyke 
with  30  lb.  dam  4  26  of  hto 
(lauKht«r»:7  Hholsteln  holfer 
ralves  815  each  express  paid 
In   lots  or  5._  60  hlKh_  graile 

I  neiieiB  i  to  5  ^va,\v  ^m   9^"^ 
to  $76  each.    20   registered 

'  belfers  6  months  to  1  year 
old  $10()  each.  Keglgterod 
cowH.  helfeni  and  bu  lis,  high 
grade  oow*.  large  stock  on 
band,  come  and  see  them. 
lOHM  C  REAGAN.    TlHll,  N.  Y. 


You  Carry  Fire  Insurance 

although  thousands  of  buildings  serve  theU;  years 
of  SlnSw  without  being  destroyed  or  tn  "j-ed 
by  Ore.  while  death  Is  a  certainty  In8ura"C« 
against  Are  to  sensible.  Insurance  ngalnst  lealh  to 
more  sensible  especially  with  a  man  carrying  any 
mdebtedn  •»8.  Your  family's  Interests  demand  It. 
Tell  us  yourage  and  we  will  advise  the  best  form 
of  policy  for  you.  VaXvLaUe  BookUt  Free  on  request. 
GIRARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,    Phlla.,  Pa. 

LWe  warn  reliable  energetic  farmers  loactai  local  agenU 


\lfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay  a\Kt^^^'. 

n.  C.CAMPBELL.  MANLIUS.    NEW    YORK. 


^1   |^^95AMERICAN 

T^M    flfly  Upward  CREAM 

■^SEPARATOR 

Hi  ^^      ■■sent  on  Trial.       Folly  Giiaru>> 
^^n  ^V       ^^V  teed.    Euy  running.  «Mily  cleantd. 

^^H  ^F  ^^^F  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Bowl  a 
^■■^  ^^^^F^  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 
Islarge  or  •maU obtain  handwinn  caUloK.     *''<'«•••   0003 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.Bai^°rWj*.Y. 


PEERLESS— «><-^ 


FEED  MILL        . 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  nlates.  Grinda 
bettor  quality  feed  with 
leas  power,  grinds  green 
ear  corn,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  furnlithed 
with  cast  plates.  Sizes 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  &  c:italo(f. 
A.M.Dellinacr.    Lancaster.  Pa. 


NCAR.  FARM:   100  A.  rich  Boll  near  Norfolk,  Vi.: 
•  4  HlfnIfH  crniw  vo-i-'v.    f.oml  opportunity.    Hhans 
rent  or  lease.    Box  M  1210,  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,©. 


Total     $11,805 

Considering  the  other  side,  the  above 
herd    of    cows  produced    in    12    months 
60,000   gallons   of  milk   at   an   average 
price  of  14c  per  gallon. 
60,000  gallons  of  milk  at  14c  per 

gallon     $8,400 

70  Calves  at  $10  per  head 700 

500  tons  of  Manure  at  75c  ton  .  .        S75 

Total    =^9.475 

It  will  be  shown  on  the  above  men- 
tioned farm  when  counting  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  the  depreciation 
001  value  oJ  stock  and  farm  equipment, 
the  loss  is  $1,530,  based  on  the  prices 
prevailing  for  the  year  1915.  After 
keeping  a  correct  account  of  expenses 
of  delivering  to  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail consumers,  the  statemfut  shows  an 
average  expense  for  delivery,  lie  per 
quart  to  wholesale  trade  and  3  cents  per 
quart  to  retail  customers. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  most 
faithful  servants  of  the  people  are  the 
postman  and  milkman.  But  in  this  it 
must  be  considered  that  while  the  post- 
man has  but  six  days  in  tbe  week,  the 
milkman  has  seven  days,  and  no  hoU- 
d*y«.— I>ept.  PfeM»  Btilletin. 


_  rv        •_  «7^..wa   I  ^w^A       Increase  the  value  ol  your  land 

Farmers  Drain  Your  Land.,  by  usmg  jACK^oNSDraimiie. 


IDRAINJTM-E 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Lund    reclaimed 
-  -  and    made  fertUa 

vLiiiiiiii    tile     \\  e are aLsu  munufinturers of  Hollow  Brick   and   blocks. 
l)p.LlerHlii;^ewer  l-ipe.  tiiicl-liiiiiK  .hikI    Huilders"  Siiiiplles.    Write  for 
,>,ir  .".luloBiie-Heuclllson  DrulnagpaiKl  Mow  to  Drain." 
JOHN  H.  iACKSON  riLE  CO.,  Inc..    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALBANY  .NEW  YORK 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 


Allentown  Portland  Cement 
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Vennstjivania  Fa.mer 


5  New 
Features 

Thai  Assure 

Bigger  Hatches! 


FIFTEEN  newlmprovementslastyearll 
Twenty  new  Improvements  In  the  191' 
IX-Rayl    Beyond  all  question  the  most  Bcientificali 
l*ur<liatchinK  raachine  ever  perfected.    In  addition  | 


&^ 


I  X-Rayl    Beyond  all  question  the  most  Bcientlfically 
MrrKatchinK  raachine  ever  ptrfected.    In  addition 
■  to  the  fact  that  the  X-Ray  usea  only  one  ijallon  oil  I 
(one  filling)  the  entire  hatch- has  the  I 
X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  that  reg- 
ulates flame  and  prevents 
f  both  cold  comcra  and 
overheated  sidts.and  all 
the  famous  15  features 
of  the  1916model,  the  1917  | 

X-RAY 
INCUBATOR  I 

laa   the   new  X-Raw  Em 
TcBter,  the  new  X-Rajrl 
.Nursery  Tray,  the  new  X- 
Kay  Gaa  Arrester,  the  New  I 
Quick  Coolins  Effsr  Tray  ayid  I 
_  the  new  Handy  Hei^hth  de-  | 
IsiKU  at  no  inertaa*  tn  pnce  I 

We  Prepay. 
Express 

I  to  practically  all  points, . 

I  too.  Post  yourself  on  all  I 
the  reasons  wky  X-Ray 
Incubators  anoBrooders  I 
wtil increase  your  poul- 1 
try  profits!  Write  toiiiirht  I 
for  Free  1917  Catalog  84- 1 

:-IUiy  Incubator  Co.  [ 

Box  84    . 
D«s  MoliMB*   Iowa  J 


Write  lor  FKEEBOOk 


'Jhftltrp 


THE  VINELAIID  EOG  LAYING 
CONTEST 


Deeember  16,  1918. 

■has  a  slat  botitoni  about  8  inches  above 
the  droppings  board. 

On  the  side  wall  with  the  door  a  slat 
platform  is  bung  from  the  wall  2  feet 
off  "of  itho  floor  on  which  a  two  gallon 
up  on  the  records  as  on  the  eight-acre  i)an  of  waiter,  the  dry  mash  receptacle 
plot  there  are  100  pens  of  ten  birds  and  the  grit  and  shell  hopper  are  &ituat- 
^c-h— 1000    birds    of    eigiht    different 


as  to  whether  heavy  layers  are  inclined 
to  sterility  or  not.  Records  of  the 
amounit  of  feed  used  by  each  pen  will 
also  be  kepit. 

There  will  be  ample  chance  to  check 


What   the   New   Jersey    Experiment 

Station  is  Dolmg  for 

Poultrymen 


breeds.  The  birds  were  received  from 
eleven  states  and  one  entry  of  a  famous 
Leghorn  strain  wfts  received  from  Eng- 
land. There  are  60  pens  of  Leghorns — 
54  White,  3  Buff  and  3  Black,  the  re- 
maining 40  pens  are  divided  among 
(the    general    purpose   breeds   consisting 


Several  new  and  ra/ther  unique  fen- 
t'ures  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Vinel-and,  N.  J.,  egg  laying  coniest,  of-    principally   of  Wyandottes,   Rocks  and    ^  ^,,j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^q.^.„  ^  ^j^g  ^jg^j 


ed.     The  hens  roach  these  by  .lumping 
up  on  the  platform. 

The  dry  mash  is  kept  in  a  broad  top 
crock  alwut  8  inches  deep  and  1  foot 
across.  The  crock  is  filled  about  three- 
fourths  full  and  ithe  hens  are  kept  from 
digging  out  the  mash  by  a  piece  of  2 
inch  mcsrh  wire  cut  so  it  will  lay  on  top 


The  Extra  Eggs  I 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

Self- 
Heating 

Poultry 

Fountains 

Heaters 

Kitepa  water  at  th* 
right  t«mper»tur« 
day  and  nisntin  tho 
coldest  wMtber  and 
nqnlrM  teM  than  a  quart  of  oil  %weA.  Mada  of  Galranixed 
StaaT  A  lonjr  feltwantauppfied.  Every  Hen-HQuaanaedaone. 
Priea  of  t  Haater  and  2  sallon  Automatic  Fountain  conpleto 
f  1.  Mb,  Writ*  for  Circular  K  •ad  teatioioolala.  Acanta  wantad. 
C.  A.  S.  FOiraC  WOWKS.  SAWAHAC.  MICHIOAM 


Poultry  Wanted 

liye  &  Dressed.  Also  Eggs  Wanted 


L. 


FuD  market  value  on  arrival.  Qtiiok  retuma     8 
guaranteed.    Send  to  g 

DAVIS  &  CO.,  321  N.  Front  St..  Phlla..  Pa.    B 

inuiiiii»»»»i»i»iii»i»iHS>s^ 


TRAP  NESTS  USED  IN  VINELAND  CONTEST. 


Reds 

The  contest  is  being  conducted  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  E. 
H.  Lewis,  professor  of  poultry  husban- 
dry at  "the  station.  The  care  and  gen- 
eral management  of  the  contest  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Wene,  man- 
ager for  a  number  of  years  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station's  home  farm, 
and  an  exceptionally  competent  man 
for  the  poeition.  The  land  on  which 
the  plant  is  situated  was  given  for  the 
contest     by     the     Vineland     Training 


is  consumed.  The  trap  nests  are  hung 
from  the  oj)poeite  side  wall  at  about  the 
same  hig>ht  from  the  floor. 

Each  house  has  a  yard  34  feet  wide 
by  80  feet  long  in  good  alfalfa  sod. 
These  yards  are  large  enough  to  keep 
the  alfalfa  growing  all  the  time  even 
wifh  tilio  birds  tramping  over  it.  The 
fencing  is  6  feet  Qiigh  consisting  of  the 
Tegular  hexagonal  weave  of  poultry 
wire. 

The  fowls  are  fed  a  grain  mixture  of 
equal  parts  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  morn- 


flcially  opened  Nov.  1,  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  proving  the  actual 
value  of  trap  nesting  and  the  true 
worth  of  fowls  with  record  egg  produc-    ony  coops 


School  and  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  ing  and  night,  in  the  floor  litter,  allow- 

the  town.  i"?  about  one-half  pound  in  the  morn- 

The  plant  consists  of  a  well  equipped  inj;  and  1  pound  at  night  to  each  flock 

administration    building    and 


The 


100    col- 
adminiistration   build- 


tions  as  producers  of   exceptional   lay-    ing   contains   an   office,   sleeping    quar- 

ers  in  the  next  generation.  ters  for  the  manager  and  his  assistamt. 

This   contest    will    be   conducted    for    a   feed   room   and  an   incuba.tor   cellar. 


WAOTTD-MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen, 
Kleotrlo  Motormen.TralnPortor* 

(ooIor©d).Hundreds  putto  work-«l5  toOfiO 
a  month.  No  eiperienoo  neoeasary.  mOT9 
wanted  i  n  wvery  ptate-Sendstampfor 

Application  Blank.  State  poaitlon  wanted. 

I.  Railway  C.I..  Dept  75  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BoDC.Crain,  Fertilizer  and  Shell 
MiD*      An  Sii«s.     Hand  and   Power      Write  to-day  fol 
FrwUhu.Cataloff.    WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.  M   EastMi.Par 


We  have  active  demand  at  hlch  prtoea  for 


Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

Get  own  prices  and  keep  In 
i  market. 

125  N.  Front  St.,  PhOadelphia. 


and  all  produce. 

touob  with  a  good  market. 

GIIBS  &  Bro. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  & 

Rose  Combed  Reds. 
JOHN  D.  SMITH,       WALTON,  N.  Y 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fresh 

bi 


COLONY  HOUSES  IN  THE  VINELAND  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 


■■^KK^  WfinT^Q  white  or  brown  e«K8;no  com- 
mlisloa.  Returns  made  I  mnie<llAtely.  Reference;  Cha- 
tliam  and  Phoenix  National  Ranks.  BLAINWOOU 
FARMS.  Inc.,     330  East  63rd  Bt..       New  York  City. 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^'^.'''ol^/y  ^.S'd 

egKs.  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.      Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

8ELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 

Best  Prices  Paid  d^-^ourtTy: 

ealves,  fancy 
ens.  for  the  holidays.  WM.  B.  COHEN  A  CO. 

229  WASHINGTON  ST.,  VEW  YORK  CITY. 

CVtirtha  '<"  Js"  ^^^-  *  Mar.  delivery;  Silver  Laced 
V^IJICRS  Wyandottes  and  fl.  C.  R.  I.  RedsSlft  per 
100,  S140  per  1000.  8aow  white  Wyandnttee  S18  per 
100,  »185  per  1000.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, 
R.  3»,  PHOENIXVILLE,  PENNA. 


SC     W     T.<»rTJir>pna    '"'''""     Harron    Strain" 
.  \y.    *V.    I^gnorns    proline  layers     Breeding 


three  years  with  the  same  stock.  The 
birds  received  are  all  pullets  and  their 
record  will  be  kept  for  the  first  year  in 
the  usual  manner.  These  birds  will  not 
then  be  shipped  back  to  the  owners, 
but  will  be  kept  for  a  second  year  of 
laying  so  as  to  have  a  record  of  the 
same  hens  during  both  their  pullet  and 
hen  year. 

During  the  second  year  of  laying, 
males,  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the 
birds,  will  be  placed  in  the  pens  and 
100  eggs — 10  from  each  bird — saved 
from  each  flock  for  hatching.    The  eggs 


There  are  five  rows  of  twenty  coops 
each.  A  wide  roadway  runs  back  of 
each  row  of  houses  and  also  at  the  end 
of  the  rows  and  in  the  center,  dividing 
each  row  into  sections  of  ten  coops. 
The  fencing  is  run  along  even  with  the 
front  of  the  house  so  that  the  houses 
can  be  entered  from  the  large  door  in 
the  side  without  entering  the  yard. 

The  houses  are  8x10  in  size,  5  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  8  feet  high  in 
front  with  a  short  and  long  slope  roof. 
The  long  slope  is  practically  the  roof 
of  the  coop,  the  short  slope  to  the  front 


of  it  en  hens;  this  is,  of  course,  varied 
to  suit  the  appetites  of  the  birds.  The 
dry  mash,  consisting  of  100  pounds  each 
of  wheat  bran,  corn  meal,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scraps,  is  always 
before  the  hens. 

Two  large  galvanizved  buckets  are 
hung  from  tflie  ceiling  in  each  house.. 
These  buck'cta  contain  the  supply  of 
feed  for  each  pen  for  a  week.  Once 
each  week  these  buckets  are  filled  up 
from  a  wagon,  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed by  each  pen  being  ascertained 
by  weighing  the  amounts  given  each 
house.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ten 
hens  will  consume  from  10  to  12  pounds 
of  mash  and  about  as  much  grain  in 
one  week,  the  amount  varying  wnth  the 
fippetitee  of  the  birds  and  their  produc 
tion.  Water  is  given  once  a  day  at 
prewent,  but  will  be  given  twice  a  day 
during  hot  or  freezing  weather. 

The  birds  are  to  be  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  yardis  whenever  the  weiather 
will  permit,  but  during  cold  blustry 
weather  or  when  there  is  .snow  or  slush 
under  foot  thoy  will  be  confined  to  the 
house.  No  dropping-board  curtains  are 
used  and  the  screen  at  the  front  of  the 
house  is  only  to  be  closed  on  extremely 
cold  nights,  so  these  birds  will  not  be 
coddled  in  that  way. 

This  contest,  with  many  different 
breeds  and  strains  for  a  period  of  three 
years  and  running  to  the  second  genera- 
tion, will  be  most  interesting  to  watch 
and  it  is  bound    to  bring  much  lasting 


from  each  pen  and  from  each  individual    of  two  feet  is  chiefly  a  shed  over  the 


stock,    eggs   for  hntching  an 
Cockerels  $3  ench.    Pend  ' 
Farm,  Box  71  A, 


Cockerels  t3  ench.    Pend  for  catalog.   lvywoo<l  PouHry 
Avondale. 


baby  chlx  In 
■vywoo<l 
Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock.s  ^^''T^^Tetr'^r'^ 

from  great  wInnerR.  for  sale  at  lowest  prices. 
BTERLING  POULTRY  YARDS,         Walnut  port.  Pa. 


White  Emden  Oeeee:  Pekln.  Mallard  A  Colored  Mua- 
eovy  Ducks;  B.  Rocks;  W.  A  Par.  Wyandottee;  n.  I,eg- 
horna.  Free  Catalog.    B.  F.  Kahler.      Hughesvllle.  Pa. 


POiri.TRV  and  EGGS  to 
ARTHIFR  II  HONSOR,  Reading  Terminal  Market. 
FHILADELPHIA.  PE.VNA. 


Ship   Your    DRESSF.D 
tflU 


T'iirlr«»va  **■  ^-  Narragansett  A  Bourbon  RedsEgge 
J  urivc,v.>  from  nil  breeds  In  season.  If  IntercHted 
write       N.  M.  Caldwell,       lit.  1,      Jacobsburg.  Ohio. 


hen  will  be  haitched  separately  and  the 
chicks  given  an  individual  mark  so 
that  they  can  be  distinguished  when 
mature.  In  this  manner  it  is  planned  to 
raise  enough  young  stock  to  have  one 
good  pullet  from  each  hen  in  the  con- 
test, and   during  the  third  year  of  the 


front  opening  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
The  coops  are  constructed  of  a  single 
thickness  of  tongued  and  grooved  6-inch 
wide  fencing,  carefully  joined  and 
painted  on  the  outside.  Commercial 
roll  roofing  is  used  for  the  roof. 

The    front   of   the    house    contains    a 


contest  trap  nest  the^se  pullets  instead  ^jre  covered  opening  6  feet  long  and  4 
of  the  hens  so  as  to  find  what  real  re-  feet  wide,  protected  by  a  screen  of  heavy 
suits  can  be  obtained  thru  heredity.  muslin.  Thiis  screen  will  be  put  down 
The  egg  production  records,  however,  only  in  very  severe  weather.  The  level 
will  be  only  a  part  of  the  work  as  it  is  ^^ppings  board,  3  feet  wide  and  run- 
planned  to  keep  account  of  the  fertility    ning   the   entire   width   of   the   coop,   is 


COLONY  HOUSE  AND  PEN. 


and  hatchability  of  the  eggs  from  each 
hen,  and  also  a  record  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  aire.  The  records  of  fer- 
tility   and    hatchability    will    be    most 


good  to  the  poultry  industry  of  not  only 
New  Jersey  but  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  the  meantime  poultrymen  c^n  profit 


all       year 
round,  any 
color.     A.  LANGER,       64  S.  Otb  St..     Newark,  N.  J. 


FRESH  ECr.S  WANTED 


situated  at  the  back  of  the  house  about 

2}    feet  oflF  of   the  floor.     Two  feet   of 

dropping  board  length  (the  board  being  considerably  by  adapting  some  of   the 

8  fee-t  and  the  roosts  6  feet)  is  taken  excellent  methods  and  plans  of  the  con- 
valuable  as  they  will  settle  once  and  up  by  a  broody  coop  hung  from  the  ceil-  test  to  their  own  flocks.— >T,  Raymoud 
for  all  time  the  arguments  pro  and  con    injj,  built   af   2-inch   slats.     This  coop  Kessler,  Ch««t€r  Co.,  Pa, 


Itecember  16,  1916. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 


livestock 

OEOSSINO  BEEEDS  OF  SHEEP  FOE 
PEOFIT 


When  lambs  are  quoted  at  12  cents 
per  pound  in  Buffalo  and  wool  at  40 
cents  an <^  hrtt  iMvr  pound,  we  wonder 
^ch  type  of  sheep  is  most  profitable. 
Whan  considering  profit  wo  must  also 
look  to  the  constitutional  vigor,  last- 
ing qualities  and  food  requirements  of 
the  breeding  ewe.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  Delaine  Merino  ewe 
^11  last  longer  and  stamd  more  hard- 
ihips  than  other  bieeds.  She  will  coat 
lees  for  feed,  hooising,  dipping,  etc.  She 
will  clip  a  very  valuable  fleece  and 
vvihen  bred  to  a  ram  of  some  of  the 
medium  wool  breeds  she  will  raise  one 
jjood  mutton  lamb  that  will  always  top 
the  market. 

This  advocatiiag  cross  breediing  may 
be  criticized.  There  are  objections  be- 
cause the  ewe  flock  must  be  kept  up  by 
buying  the  ewes  or  by  the  occ^asional 
u«e  of  a  fine  wool  ram  and  thus  save 
Dhe  ewe  lambs.  But  not  withs'tandlng 
those  objections,  many  in  this  section 
are  doing  this  very  thing  and  they  are 
much  pleased   with  the  returns. 

Thioee  that  made  failures  when  try- 
ing to  keep  an  English  breed  are  suc- 
oesaful  with  the  fine  wool  e\\x3  flock. 
These  ewes  are  more  resistant  to  the 
attacks  of  the  stomach  worm  which  has 
miTie4  many  coarse  wool  flacks.  The 
lambs  with  the  medium  wool  sire  is  of 
good  mutton  form  and  maitures  quick- 
ly. Some  in  this  section  have  had 
good  results  when  a  Cheviot  ram  was 
used  on  the  fine  wool  flock. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  offer- 
ed by  some,  this  combination  As  prov- 
mg  veay  profitable  returns,  and  it  of; 
fers  an  opportunity  for  many  to  keep 
sheep  who  have  failed  with  an  English 
breed  because  they  would  not  give 
the    careful    care    'and    attention 


move  lice  and  mange.     A  two  to  three 
percent  solution  is  the  strength  advised. 
Every     veterinary     medicino      chest 
should  also  contain  a  salve.    A  mixture 
for   this    purpose   recommended   by   Dr. 
Ira  D.  Wibon,  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  at  tho  Pennsylvania  State 
College,    consists    of    nine    parts    pure 
vaseline  and  one  part  impure  Tiinc  car- 
oonatc.     This  makes  a  very  cheap  but 
very    tiffcctdve    combination    for    sore 
necks  and  harness  chafes  with  horses, 
and  for  cracked  teats  in  the  cow.    Tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  also,  is  one  of  the  best 
skin    antiseptics   and   is   unequalled   in 
the  treatment   of  closed  wounds.  Used 
for  the  latter  purpose  it  should  be  in- 
jected into  the  deepest  pockets  of  the 
wound  '.vith  a  syringe. 

Raw  linseed  oil  and  Epsom  or  Glaub- 
er'? salts  are  iwo  other  drugs  essential 
to  the  stable  medicine  chest.  Linseed 
oil  in  dose«  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  used 
as  a  purgative  for  horses.  Glauber's 
salts  in  doses  of  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  pounds,  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
are  administered  to  cows  for  impaction 
of  the  rumen  onr  paunch. 


Htadquartmr*  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

S^Ucted  Quality 

Bar  Z  Brand  Owl  Brand 

43  Per  Cest  Proleia  41  Per  Cent  Protei« 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1  -2  Per  Ceot  Proleia        3«  Per  Cent  Prolem 

"Our  Brand  on  thm  Tag,  ^^ 
M»ant  Quality  in  tha  Bag 

F.  W.  BRODE   &   CO. 

EsUbliilied  UTS 

Meaplit.  TenaesMe.    Braach  OHice,  DsDas,  Teia. 

Piooeen  in  Cotton  SeeJI  M*al-ll  U  Our  Specialty 

Ws  Can  Qoole  You  to  Your  Suiioa 


13—457 


OLLINSJERSEY  REDS 

—  the  besk 


It  only  one  of  the  many  ad-    A 
Vanuiee  Reds  hare  over  the 
leSbirdy  breeds.    .Our  Free 
Book  details  tbem  aU .    Write 
tor  It. 


P'9« 
bred 


375  lbs. m 


;i,TO.jcoiui.4»fr2L    9  months. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  wanta350  pound  gilt— a  young  service  boar 
or  a  young  pig— write  us;   have  them  priced  to  sell. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM.  Box  122,  Howard,  Pa. 


Aim  ilea's 

Pionew 

DoK  RemediK 


BOOK    ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free  to  any  addreaa  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  Weat  Slat  Stre«l,  New  York 


O.  I.  C.'s  bred  at    Greenbraes 


best  type  of  proUOc.  thrifty  stock;  <Jo<';Vil''''"'?i','rn  hnS^ 
el  I-ee  (prize  boar)  and  Wlldwood  Prlnco  (»7r,0hog) 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices,  fc-aetem  headquarters 
for  O.  I.  C.  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  _„__ 
GREENBRAES  FARM.    MONROE.  NEW  YORK. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Prolific  Poland  China* 

Choice  fall  pigs;  also  sows  bred  for    March  t^no^. 
R.  H.  LYLE.  CADI/.        OHIO. 


WAJ^KING-PURCHASE  FARMS 

?Ji  'eKof  sfxToar  pigs  by  the  above  ^;J''J  »°1J5°» 

•rnVro^rri'v^arlS).  ^Tt^'i^nM ^B^^ 
WRIOHT3TOWN.  PENNA.        . 


Reft  P    Chinas,  Berkahlres.   C.  Whites     Large 
'Br^'^ree-b^'f  "cUV"a«nd-'^BV^^^^^^ 


CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  BEST  IN 
LAMB  FEEDING 


The    Ohio    Experiment    Station    has 
made  extensive  tests  in  lamb  foedimg. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  M^tasrov. 

prloe  pair  not  akin.  S50.    May  farrow,  price  palr»40. 
Guar,  satisfaction.  JMHum.  R.D.I.  Sycamore  Ohio. 


LARGE  ■IRHSHIRi*  At  HICMWOOD 

A  yomig  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  »25^ 
shown  by  lilm  there  this  fall  ,woH  Orst  prtee  and  chMS- 
plon  sow    service  boars,  sow  and  pigs  for  sale.    The  big 

H.'c:  a'^"MaRPENDING.  Box  45.  Dundee.N.Y. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  ^ 


SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
state.  Pedigreed 

stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio  Sec.  D. 


0   1    r"    G«r;r.«8P«clal  offer  on  boars,  gilts*  pigs. 
,  1.  Kj,  OWine    Am  going  to  move  and  must  sell. 
WILL  H.  TOPE.  CARROLLTON.  OHIO. 


Uhey   must    receive.— E.    C.    W.,   Tomp- 
kins Co.,  N.  Y, 


DISPOSAL  OF  .CHOLERA  HOGS 


Is  it  Tight  for  farmers  having  hogs 
that  die  of  cholera  to  send  them  to  a 
place  Where  they  are  made  up  into 
tankage,  beef  scrap  and  fertilizer!  Is 
it  right  for  t<he  manufacturers  of  these 
goods  to  sell  them  back  to  farmers  as 
feed  for  hogs  and  poultry,  or  to  be 
spread  on  the  ground!  I  have  known 
of  such  /hogs  to  be  hauled  over  the  pub- 
lic roads  for  a  distance  of  8  or  10  miles, 
len't  it  possible  to  spread  the  disease 
in  this  way  T— Reader,  Danville,  Pa. 

It  is  unlawful  to  dispose  of  cholera 
hogs    in     the     way     described.       Such 
transTMjrtation    of   the    carcasses   would 
be  almost    certain    to    spread    the    dis- 
«a8e,  and   tankag»3  and  fertilizer  made 
from  such  carcasses  would  be  subject  to 
sufipicion  at  least.     Every  outbreak  of 
cholera  should  be  reported  at  once  to 
the  State   Livo  Stock   Sanitary  Board 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.    A  quaTantine  would 
then  be  established  and  the  farm  where 
the    outbreak    occurs    would    be    safe- 
guarded against  future  losses,  amd  the 
entire   communi'ty   protected   against    a 
spread  of  the  disease.     Reporting  such 
outbreaks   ought  to  be   regarded  as   a 
public  duty. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine  f^^i^SL^'^i.'y^ti 

HOME  FARM.  "     CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 


_.       .        »<i.i>...  fc  n   I   !»»•     Either  sex,  any  age. 

Chetttr  WhlteiAO.I.Ci.  Re«i.'ree  «attaf^^ 

•Inn  anil  wtfn  dcllvcry  guaranteed.  EN  i  h-kpuibh. 

DAIRY  FAwS.   JohnL.  Van  Horn,    Prop..  Troy.  Pa. 


r-HKHTRR  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

a    A    bIS.-      WVr4,''-   N^l^^fepA. 


Berkshires 


Bargains  In  fall  pin. 
EDWIN  B.  MAULE, 
COATE8VILLE,  PA. 


D      I     U :.-.»  "0  Special  Price,  8, 10  A 12  weekaloW. 

Berkshires    Duke  of  Sussex  «  "train. 

BUSStX  BERKSHIRE  FARM.    DAG8BORO,  PEL. 


Rao  R#.rk«hirM  c»»°>«' g»w  f»a Jl^   *>"•«  High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshire*  'wttoninSJiS^ 

RJaOol  "^''PE^H 'go^OM.  PA.    ^^  no  pay.   W.  t.  JOHNSON.      BERWICK.  PA 


Registered  Berkshires  <'l,Sr"/oth''S,x'«* 

low  prices.        W.  J.  McCONNELL,     OXFORD,  PA. 


R„     ,    ,  .       .  , ,  1  .  .   .     of  the  most  popular 
eg.  Berkshires  &  nolitein*    blood   lines.     Prices 
considerate.   JOHN  C.  BREAM,  R.  4.  Petty aburg  Pa. 


OT     i-«        ^>°«  pedigrewl  pigs  ready  lo  ship  at 
.  i .    V-/ .      sDeelai  prices.        . . 

BRUBAKER  BftOS..        R.  i.  MCTTLINTOWW.  PA. 

They  bustle  rats  and  rabbltg. 

Prloe  list  A  booklet  mailed  free. 

ROriHESTKR.  OHIO. 


4000  Ferrets 

N.  B  KWAPP. 


COnaiucraw.    jyji.i'^-'  ^- -■  —  i  _^ . ^  — 

rv „„    Choice  spring  boars.    Booking  "fders  f or     gelleVUC  Farm  DuTOCS  n^^retgnS**  plg?f?oni 

■S!^^,?rnLer^Ari. ^-'ifcgrD':?0Val.°vrr1^^-  1  Apr,  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood.   CoatesvlUe,  ^.D..Pa 


ACCESSORIES  FOR  THE  MEDICINE 
CHEST 


One  n.f  the  common  necesisitios  fur 
the  veterinary  medncine  chesit  in  the 
farm  stable  is  a  liquor  cresolis  com- 
pound or  some  other  one  of  the  coal- 
tar  disinfectants.  Such  a  compound 
may  be  used  for  disinfecting  stalls,  as 
an  antisepHrt  W»*l?  ^^'^  *"  *  ^^  *°  '"®' 


AN  ACROBATIC  BARNYARD  PET. 

In    summarizing    results,   J.    W.    Ham- 
mond says: 

When  the  same  grain  ration  was  fed, 
no  matter  w-hethor  tho  grain  consisted 
of   corn  alone   or  of  corn  amd   linseed 
jncal,  the   lambs   fed  clover  or   alfalfa 
made   larger   gains,   required  less  feed 
per  pound  of  gain  and  produced  gains 
at  a  lower  cost  for  feed  than  did  those 
given  either  oat  straw  or  com  stover. 
The   value   of  leguminous   roughages 
is  generally  appreciated  by  lamb  feed- 
ers; and  moat  of  them  know  that  so  far 
as    efReiency    is    concerned    clover   and 
alfalfa  hay  are  unsurpassed  for  finish- 
ing lambs.     On   most    farms,  however, 
there  are  always  such  roughages  as  oat 
straw  or  com  stover  that  it  is  desirable 
to    utilize    in    the    feeding   operations. 
There   are    years   when    legumes    are    a 
partial  or   total  failure,   or  not   enough 
legumes  may  be  raised  to  feed  as  many 
lambs  as  desired.     In  such  cases  timo- 
thv  hay,  oat  straw  or  com  stover  are 
fed. 

Such  feeds  as  timothy  hay,  oat  straw 
and  corn  stover  are  low  in  protein,  and 
should  be  supplemented  with  a  high- 
prmtoin  feed  like  linseed  meal.  In  the 
ifpeding  trials  mentioned  abovo  tihe 
addition  of  linseed  meal  to  corn  and 
rithi'r  oat  !»traw  or  com  stover  rosult- 
cd  in  larger  and  cheaper  gains  and 
hit^her  finish  on  the  lambs.  Still,  the 
g.ainfl  made  by  these  lambs  were  more 
costly  than  thoae  produced  by  pl<»ver 
00-  alfailfa. 


Who  Gets  Your  Profits? 

You   are    getting  more  money  for  your  milk. 

But  arc  ^ou  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  higher  prices? 

Corn.  too.  is  high.  Does  this  mean  profit  or  loss  to  you? 
Perhaps,  you  are  giving  a  large  part  of  your  profits 
to  the  Western  com  growers. 

Plan  now  to  keep  these  profit,  at  home  by  growing 
your  own  com. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Corn  Fertilizers 

will  help  you  grow   more  corn  on   the    same    acres. 
For  sixty  years  these  brands  have  assisted  practical 
farmers  to  increase  their  crops  and  their  profits. 
Mr.  H.  W.  CoUingwood.  the  able  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  says: 

•'  Our  experience  is  that  when  these  old  field,  are 
plowed,  fertilized  reasonably  and  planted  with 
FUnt  com.  they  will  give  a  surprising  yield  ot 
grain  and  forage. 

"  Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  you  mtist 
have  manure  in  order  to  grow  com.  Some  ot  the 
largest  yields  on  record  have  been  grown  with  com- 
mercial  fertilizer  and  sod." 

If   you    will    mail    promptly    the    attached  coupon, 
we   will    send    you    our    helpful    book    entitled,      y 
"Corn;  The    Foundation    of    Profitable   Farm-       / 
ing."       This    book    contains    84    pages    of 
practical   information    for   Corn    Growers. 

Addreaa  Serviem  Off  tern  .• 


Service 
Oftce 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company    / 

• 


Subtidiary  of  tha  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 


•       THE  COE- 
.♦'   MORTIMER  CO. 

•*  51  Chamber!  Street 

/  New  York.  N.  Y. 

C^ntlemen:— Plea»e  tend  me 
your  ipecjal  Corn  Book. 

taiie    acre*  of  corn. 

I  UK lonjol lertihier. 


5 1  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


•*      Please  quote  sae  price*  o« 


Name 


R.F.D. 

...  No.  ... 


P.O. 


SWH- 


i 


I 


'I  > 


14—458 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


THIS  BOOK 


A  modern  water 
supply  system  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  any  . 
farmer  can  make.  _  Pays  for  itself  m  a 
few  years  because  it  helps  the  farm  to 
earn  more.  Does  away  with  the  waste 
of  time  and  the  drudgery  of  pumping 
and  carrying  water. 

AMilwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System 

puts  water— tons  of  it— "Anywhere  You 
Want  It"— in  house,  barn  or  yard.  Just 
turn  a  faucet.  Gives  an  abundance  of 
hot  and  cold,  hard  and  soft  water  for 
washing,  cooking,  drinking,  for  the  bath, 
for  watering  stock  and  many  other  uses. 
No  water  storage  tank.  Water  cornea 
"Direct  from  the  Well"— fresh  and  pure. 
Never  freezes. 

A<  reliable  as  any  other  farm  machinery.  So 
■Imple  any  farmer  can  underttand  it.  The  co»C 
U  reasonable. 

Ask  for  our  new  FREE  twok.  "PRIVATE 
WATER  SYSTEMS."  and  the  Information  Blank. 
They  tell  the  whole  story.  *' 

^Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

869  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


Grangi 

COUNTY  QBANOE  MEETS 


Spring  Mills  Orange  Entertains  Body. 

Class  of  Young  People  Given 

Fifth  Degree 


THE  LANCASTER   COUNTY   FARM- 
ERS' INSTITUTES 


FREE 


Write  na  a  postAl  todm^ . 
Let  ua  mail  you  thia  biir 
book  of  th«  v«rr  latent. 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


up-to-<l«t«  New  York  Btylrn  in  wall-p«p«rs  ••  the   moat  beautiful 

Cttoma  shown  in  many  >earB.    lUn't  Bflect  yur  psp«>r  until  yiu 
T0  ac«o  them.    Beautify  your  entire  h<»nrte  ant)  doit  itt  Bmalicoat 
Our  remarkably  low  prtcea  Dtvin  at  3c  for  a  doublo  roll 

38o  papers  a  biff  room 

Thia  biff  new  h(M)k  tells  how  vou  cando  the 
work  youraelf  .quickly  aiid  eaiiily,  making 
tha  parlor,  <linips  riMim,  bcdroonia  and 
hall  bHshter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 
Don't  mlaa  the ao  W  nriffinal  patttfrnM  wa 
want  to  aend  you /r^* .  Wri!e  pnalal  nou> 
•  iuat  aay,  "Send  WhII  Paper  Jiook." 

^He8tt)aikim  Stores 

1211  Stores  Bldg..  New  York 


Springs  Milla  was  the  ©e-mter  wihere 
the  omly  farmers'  organization  in  Cen- 
tre County  mot  in  quarterly  session  on 
Saturday.  It  was  a  regular  session  of 
th«  Ceontre  Oouaity  Pomona  Grange, 
one  of  the  leading  cooaty  organiza- 
tiiona  in  the  Keystone  Staite.  The  at- 
tendanc^e  was  very  good,  altiho  meet 
of  those  present  were  young  people 
from  the  south  side  of  Cemtre  County, 
the  southwest  sending  a  strong  dele- 
gation of  promising  youiths  who  wiH  in 
time  not  only  force  from  the  soil  re- 
turnis  adequate  for  the  labor  biit  'wi'll 
endeavor  to  see  that  the  agricultural 
class  stands  on  ©quality  with  other 
classes  before  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  nation. 

The    master    of    the    County    Granige, 


Three  of  th«  seven  Laneasiter  Goumty 
farmers'  instituites  were  lield  last  week. 
Blue  Ball,   12  imiiles   northeast  of  ban- 
castor,  led  oflf    with   the  first   one.     It 
was  a   decided  success.     T)ie  total   at- 
tendance  w«js  over  400   more   than   the 
year  previous.    At  tho  evening  sessions 
I>eople  were  turned  away  for  lack  of 
room.     The  local   commiittee   initend   to 
liave  the  hall  enlarged.  This  can  well  be 
done  as  it  is  a  community  hall.     The 
second  institute  was  ihekl  at  Kirkwood, 
twenty    miiles    southeast    of    Lancaster 
city.     This  was  a  new  stand.     The  at- 
tendance   was    lessened    by    inclement 
weatihf.r,    also    by    the    faot    that    one 
day's    sessions   were  ihold    on    Thanka- 
giviing    day.      Nevertheless,    the    total 
attendance  ran  close  to  600.     The  local 
committees    at    Kirlkwood    are    strong 
ones  and  they  are  alive  'to  the  imiport- 
ance  of  institute  work.     There  as  aJiso 
a  flourishing  grange   at  Kirkwood.     It 
is  about  a  year  old  and  has  close  to  300 
members.      The    last    institute    of    the 
week   Avas  held   at   Lampeter,    6   miles 
southeast  of  Lancaster.    This  is  one  of 


December  16,  igig 

is  a  part  of  the  land  once  the  eh  v 
of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolt-*u,  Mary, 
land,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Indtpendence.  Thirf  farm  ig 
known  as  FoHy  Quarters  and  eoutaiii» 
about  1000  acres. 


Oecember  16,  1918. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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CMtractora  to  tke  Covernnent 

TAPES 

FOR   TYING 

CELERY 


PARA\9iU 


IN   FAST  COLORS 
TwlBCfl.  Caavas.  Flafs 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg  Co. 

313  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


A    CORRECTION 

I  have  reaa  with  interest  the  stot-y  of 
the  National  Grange  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    in  your  issue  of  Dee.  2, 

There  is  a  very  rank  error  m-  state- 
ment, that  in  July,  1874,  11,971  granges 
were  organized  (quoting  from  Prof.  At- 
keson's  new  book).  Reading  from  this 
authority  now  before  me,  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
February  of  that  year  (1874)  2,239 
granges  were  started,  and  the  whole 
number  organized  during  the  year 
(1874)  was  11,941;  and  that  this  Feb- 
ruary was  the  banner  grange  month. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
statement  as  Union  Grange  No.  1,  Dela- 
ware, at  Union  School  House  and  Hall, 
this  county.  New  Castle,  was  one  of 
the  2,239  in  this  month  of  February,  of 
which  I  am  a  charter  member,  and  am 
still  a  member  in  good  standing,  never 
having  missed  attending  meel-ings  some- 
time during  eaeh  year,  and  paying  the 
yearly  dues;  two  others  of  the  chanter 
members  are  still  living,  and  in  good 
standing,  viz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  East- 
burn,  of  Hockessin,  Delaware 

It  seemed  to  me  that  you  would  like 
to  be  put  right  on  this  bit  of  history.— 
Henry  Thompson,  Delaware. 


PROPOSED  GRANGE  FOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


COFFEE 


RETAILERS' 

30c  QUALITY 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.   Fresh  off  the  Roastor 

5  LBS.       FOR  ^1 

Bean  or  Ground  ^7  ■ 

Oonvered  free  within  MO  mile*  by  oareel  po«t 
It  LBS.   DELIVERCD   FREE    1000   MILES 

Satisfaction  KiKiraiitPod  or  money  refunded 

OltLIES  corrEE  CO. 

rarfc  Place  a  Wa«hln*ten  St.  New  Yorli 

ESTAIiLlSHKD  76  YEARS 


CLOVER 


AtWHOLESALE 

We  B»ve  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ed- 
vancc.  Crop  «hort.  We 
expect  higher  pricei. 
Don't  buy  Field  Seeds  of  mnj  kind  until  you  see  our 
■ample*  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  GuBrantce<l  quality. 
tested  Clover  .Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Aleikc; 
■old  subject  to  your  approval  and  government  tcBt  Write 
tadar  for  Mmplrt.spf  ciml  pric«»  »nd  bis  Profl'  Sharing  St-ed  Gijii!» . 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.UO  Chlcaeo.  Illlnole 


CHEAP 

Now  Is    Mm 
TtfneloBtiy 

Crop  very  short, 
•for 


CLOVER  „. 

Tance  and  save  money.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
free  samples  of  our  pure, Iowa  Grown, New  Crop  Recleancd 
fealed  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Also  Alfalfa  Alsike. 
Sweet  Clover  All  kinds  prraM  seed.  lOO-paee  catalog  free, 
quotine  all  n<>ld  sco<Ib.  Save  mon'-v  by  writing  at  once. 
«..  A.  DfinV  sr-^O  rn.     Ba«   130     CLARIHOA,  IOWA 

Write  todnT  f"r  «  ii»li-  "'  Mmt»6  Cv*rb««r>nti 
etrswtoerry  plKnu,  un<-  InrHe  packet  each  of  Uia 
nrw  CerfrJ  ratertU,  Sudan  Oraas  an'l  811k  Laaf 
f>oppy  need,  all  Pre*  far  Ta«<tiia-    S'^'"!  11  canU 


._,   la   axpanaa,  or  n*»l,   aa  you  ptaaao.    Wa 

ofr#r  ir«*nuTna  Proffreaaive  Rverl>«ar1nff  planta  at 


for  mailin 

ofr#r  ir»-nu 

BOo  p.T  ili-i.Ti:  9<)c  for  i)| 


-.., Iff   pm — 

lori)":    fl   75  for   li»i;  $6.  00  lor 
!126.'all  iK».tVaid.     <  A  1  AUK  illE  KRKli. 


A  UNIQUE  ONE-FARM  BOOTH  AT  THE  RECENT  MARYLAND  WEEK  SHOW. 


■  ■      ■■    a  ■   -■ — 


T)i«  Gardotr  Nureinf  Co.,  Bu  464  Osage,  loi* 


Dress  Goods  —  Wholesale   Prices 

I  Bur  dlreot.  aeye  dealer's  profit  AU  style*,  qualittes 
Wrtta  tor  prIOM  *  aemplea  of  any  material  desired, 
A.  L.  BOWKS  ti  CO..  Blnghamton.  N.  Y. 


Prof.  C.  R.  Neff,  was  in  the  ehair,  and  the  oldest  institute  stands  in  the 
this  guaranteed  the  expediting  of  busi-  eounty  but  the  interest  manifested  is 
ness.  The  reports  of  th«  various  busi-  as  keen  as  ever.  More  questions  were 
ness  projects  of  the  grange  were  pre-  fired  at  the  speakers  at  this  institute 
sented  by  representatives  of  the  several  than  at  any  of  the  others.  The  atten- 
enterprdses  and  in  eaoh  instance  the  dance  at  Lampeter  was  also  in  excess 
report  was  favorable  —  net  standing  of  that  of  last  year.  The  exihibits  of 
still,  but  advancing.  '  farm    products,    domestic    science    amd 

In  the  afternoon  a  class  of  ten  or  needlework  were  large  and  varitNl  at 
twelve  was  given  the  fifth  degree,  all  the  institutes  with  honors  about 
These  were  all  young  people,  pnd  too  even  between  Kirkwood  and  Lampeter, 
much  importance  to  this  fact  cannot  County  Ohairman,  J.  W.  Bruekart,  mak- 
be  atTtaohed.  Im  fact,  the  large  Tna.ior-  cs  it  a  iwint  to  <havo  strong  local  and 
ity  of  those  assembled  wore  young  in  exhibit  committees,  men  and  women 
years,  and  aU  young  in  spirit.  that  take  enough  interest  in  the  inati- 

The  Spring  Mills  Orange  is  makriag  lutes  to  work  for  tlieir  success,  and  the 
for  itself  a  record.    It  is  redeeming  the    work  ds  telling. 

error  of  past  generatio^is,  who  ttet  For  the  evening  sessioms,  Mr.  Bruck 
grange  work  in  that  community  die,  art  hunts  lup  rural  talent  to  furnish 
and  permitted  its  property  to  go  un-  music,  recitations,  readings,  etc.,  to  di- 
der  the  sheriff's  hammer.  But  there  versify  the  exercises  and  it  is  surpris- 
are  new  condit/ions  now  among  farm-  ing  to  know  ihow  muoh  of  this  can  be 
era  in    the   field   covered  by  this  local    picked  uip. 

grange  —  the  old  have  passed  away,  Lampeter  has  a  Vocational  High 
and  it  i«  well  they  ihave.  That  gramge  School.  The  pupils  were  encouraged 
now  has  a  large  haU,  tlie  first  floor  of  to  make  eshibits  of  their  handiwork  at 
which  is  equipped  with  stage,  dressing  the  farmers'  institutes.  They  had  a 
rooms,  ticket  seller's  booth  and  seats,  very  creditable  display, 
and   ia  used   for  publric  gatherings.     It  ' — — 


The  Pennsylvania  State  (Jollege  has 
an  Agricultural  Society  composed  of 
the  students  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment that  believes  in  giving  the  stu- 
dents training  along  all  lines  of  their 
work,  aside  from  the  merely  technical. 
One  of  the  latest  efforts  along  this  line 
was  a  meeting  to  talk  over  the  proi^osi- 
tion  to  form  a  grange  in  State  College. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Teagarden,  chaplain  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  was  secur- 
ed as  speaker  to  explain  the  value  and 
purpose  of  a  grange.  Mr.  Teagardcu 
has  a  reputation  of  having  (ir^-aiiizpti 
more  graii'irps  in  Pk'iiii.-iylvaii  a  t..;iii  .in) 
other  one  man. 

The  organization  will  be  run  by  the 
students,  but  will  be  open  to  any  one 
who  wants  to  join. 

The  idea  is  to  train  the  students  in 
grange  organization,  and  will  mean  that 
after  the  students  are  graduated  and 
scattered  over  the  state,  that  a  number 
of  trained  agriculturists  will  be  fitted 
for  leadership  in  the  local  granges.  — 
E.  J.  J. 


H 


^^^^=      HAY 
W.  D.  POWER    t  CO.  m  W.  33  tl,  Nm  Y«k 


A     are  the  l.nrffest  handlers  of    ciiniDilnlfln  haj 
Initrentrr  New  York;  IfyouhKve  hay  to  die- 
Y     pow  of  communlcat«?  with  thorn. 

^^^^^^       HAY 
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A  UNIQUE  FARM  PRODUCTS 
EXHIBIT 


Nvsery  Salesmen  Want,  d  .JiT^nrS^M. Mi  •         - 


is   a    community    center.      The    grange 
for  several  years  has  successfully  con- 

•lucted  a  lecture  course  which  has  been  

.ducational  in  charactor  as  well  as  i»to-  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 

{j^j^^]p  b    un'u\\\o    farm   products    bonth    shown 

Th'^re   was   not   the  slightest  hint  of  at    the    Maryland    Week    Show,    Balti- 

the  higih  cost  of  living  suggested  by  tJie  more.     The   booth   itself  was    made   of 

appearance    of    the    forty-foot,    dinner  straw    and    lumber,    all     grown    on    a 

table.     The  abundance,  the  variety  and  single  farm,  and  the  exhibits!  inside  of 

the  quality  of  the  edibles  tells  the  old  the    booth,    170    in    number,    were    all 

■S.  ijrown    on    the   same   farm.     The    farm 


Upper  Bucks  County,  Pa.  —  Pomona 
No.  50  met  in  Chalfont  Gra.igo  Hall 
on  Saturday,  November  18th,  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  Six  new  mem- 
bers were  initiated  into  the  order.  The 
usual  amount  of  business  was  trans- 
acted and  a  good  literary  program  en- 
joyed. Alma  Haring  read  a  very  good 
paper  on  "Thanksgiving."  A  song 
"Because  He  Joined  the  Grange"  was 
given  by  members  of  the  Chalfont 
Grange.  Wm.  Weammer  answered  the 
question,  "Has  the  improved  highway 
added  value  to  your  property!"  He 
said  that  better  roads  would  certainly 
increase  the  value  of  all  property  along 
the  improved  road.  Cflrric  Tfinkle  read 
".Tim  Brown's  Folding  Ohai-''.  Jamf* 
Clark  read  .Tames  Witcomb  Riley's  poP"" 
"The  Optimist;"  Mrs.  Swartly  read  « 
"Thanksgivii.g  story ";  Warren  Same" 
read  "Ben  putting  it  off."  Irwin  Baum 
spoke  briefly  on  the  time  a  laboring 
man  jriv?*?  •:<>  Uil  employer  during  tb& 
year. 


Household 


SEASONABLE  CULINARY  FANCIES 


and    pour    over    this    the    rest    of    tihe 
chioken.    Serve  hot. 

Ay>pU'  Cream  Pie.— Line  a  pie  piati' 
witii  pastry,  fill  w"ith  sliced  tart  apples, 
mix  1  table9i>(K)n  flour  with  *  cup  sugar 
and  sprinMe  over  the  pio;  .sift  on  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  .fill  the  pan  'J-3  full 
with  cold  water.  Bake  till  the  apples 
are  tender  and  brown.     Serve  covered 


o^^A^^ 


''OsiE^'* 


Poughnuts. — Cream  5  level  tablespoons 

lard,  add  gradually  1  cup  sugar  and  3  sweetened    and 

.,r(T«  well  beaten.    S  ft  1  teaspoon  salt,  " """    wi.  pjy         .,    '  ^          ^         ... 

oggu  weu  "^                               t-  flavored    with    vanilla.  Decorate    W^ith 
A  *Afl«noon3  baking  powder  and  4  caps 

4  iteaspo^i'a  ua,      i,  I  I  meats. — Marv    Kintigh,  Wostmorc- 

floUT  together  and  add  alternately  with  ""^/"'^'^^'*_           -  ^' 

1  cup  eweet  milk.     Flavor  with  grated  '^nd  Oo.,  Pa. 

nutmeg.     Roll   out  as  soft  as   can  be 

handled.    Cut  and  fry  in  liot  fat.    Just  .    CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  HUNT 

before  serving,  roll  in  sugar  and  deeor-  

ate  tops  with  whole  nut  meats,  putting  „,    .  ,                .,     ^    ♦i.n* 

Z  nuts  on  with  a  little  sugar  boiled  Here    is    a    Christ m^as    method    that 

^°*     "  .  ,  seems  to  funiish  lots  of  fun  in  a  ihomo 

to  a  thaek  syrup.  „     ,            ,          c  ^\  ^ 

Potato  Doughnuts.-Gream  together  1  whidh  we  know.     Eadh  member  of  the 

eup  hot  mashed  potatoes,  add   2  level  family     or     of     the     Christmas     circle 

tablespoons  lard,  U  cui>s  sugar,  2  eggs,  wraps  securely  in   paper  a  gift  Bie  or 

3  level  t^^poons  baking  powder,  then  «he  contributes  and  audes  it  somewhere 

n  cups  eweet  milk,  nutmeg  to  flavor,  about   the   -house.      It    mnght  be    more 

Id  1  teaapoon    baking  powder  8ifte<l  convon-.<.nt  to  reserve  certain  rooms  for 

i„to  just  enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  this  purpose.     The   fun  lies  in   seeing 

stiff  enough  to  roll  out  well.  ^vlio  can  hide  most  successfully.     When 

Fruit  Waffles.— To  three^fourths  pint  any  one  finds  a  parcel  with  the  address 

of  aour  mUk  add  enough  sour  cream  to  of  some  one  else,  (he  simply  leaves  at 

make  a  pint,  beat  the  wihite  and  yolk  alone  and  says  nothing  about  it      The 

of  1  egg  separately;  sift  together  1  tea-  oharm   in   this  plan  .is  the    fact   that 

gpoonful  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  table-  everyone,   old    and    young   alike     must 

spoon  sugar  and  3  cups  flour.     Add  the  participate;  no  one  could  be  overlooked, 

ik  gradually,  the   yolk    of  egg  well  -Mrs.    Edith    Anderson,    Chautauqua 

beaten,  then  the  stiff  wtite.    Bake  on  a  Co.,  N.  Y. 

hot  waffle  iron.    Lay  eaoh  waffle  on  a 

plate  as  baked  and  pour  over  each  ridh 
mUk  sweetened  and  flavored  wi'th  vanil- 
la, put  raspberries  or  peaches  oai  top,  and 
cap  with  sweetened  whipped  cream. 
Corn  Bread.— Beat  2  eggs,  add   three 


'% 


. ,,_ .   1^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FABMER  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures   and   letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin 

.ucai-  ^  ■c     » "'"K  ***  ^^'^^  description.     We  wil  not  be  re- 

t..ora  £>ioii,u.     .L^^a..,  -  ^^j^lir    "";"«.     BpoosiWe    for    correct    filling  of   your   orders 
fourths  oup  Of  sugar,  and  beat  again,    ^p^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^      ^,^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

aid  1  cup  thick  rich  sour  cream,  1  cup  ^^^^^  oTdering  waist  patterns,  waist  raeasur.- 

flour,   1    cup  cornmeal,    1   teaspoou  salt,  j^^    ^.v^n,    and    age    for    children's    patterns 

1  teaspoon    soda    dissolved    in    2   table-  Addre&s   Peainsylvania  Faaroer,   261-C3   South 

epoons    boiling    water.      Bake    in    hot  Third  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

oven,  and  serve  while  Hot  1592.-Dress    or    Apron    with    Bloon, 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Allow  2*  cups  cooked  ,      „.  ,        „  ^  .     r    •          n    a    a   '^ 

1-1            r       „,o«v«r  ^m,Tnb«    *  crs  for  Girls.— Cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  s 

nnmpkm,  *  cup  fine  cracker  crumb®,  t  ^  ^                                             e          a  „„„., 

n         ji            •  •  -    1  »«T.  nfli^o  and  10  years.     It  requires  for  a  6-year 

cup  stewed  seedless  raasms,  1  cup  cara-  *>^"^  ■'^  J"^        „  „.,  .^        *     •  ,     ..^*u 

^                 ,                          o              u^*.^«  size  3}  vards  of  27-Qnch  material,  wath 

niel  syrup,  i  cup  sugar,  3  eggs  beaiten  size  -n  yaras  oi     /                          , 

\  ^      I     •„♦  ^rlJ   9*  T^int^  milk     21  yards  for  the  bloomers.    Price  of  pat- 
eeparately,  t  pint  cream,  iii  pinxs  mTus,      ••  j 

,      »     • -1 «;.,««     tern.  10  cents. 

J  teaspoon  eacn  oi  gingci,  v.iyvco,  «,».."** 

moa  and  allspice  and  1  teaspoon  salt.        1922. — Girls'  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes: 

Mix  all  these  ingredients  together,  and    q^  g^  10  and  12  years.     It  requires  3? 

bake  in  three  large  pie^ans,  lined  with 

cream  crust.    When  wanted  for  serving, 

cover  the  pies  with  sweetened  whipped 

cream  flavored   with    vanilla,   and    dot 

with  whole  nut  meats. 

Caramel  Syrup. — To  make  the  cara- 
mel syrup,  boil  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  \  cup  water  till  it  turns  brown, 
add  *  cup  boiling  water,  boil  to  a  thick 
syrup.  This  is  good  with  hot  cakes, 
walTlos  or  com  bread. 

Spare-Rib  Potpde.  —  Sift  together  r> 
pups  flour,  8  teaspoons  bakihg  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  lard.    Mix 
to  soft  dough  with  15  pints  sweet  milk, 
roll    out    *    incjh    thick,    cut    in    Sninch 
squares.    Invert  a  small  plate  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  kettle,  put  a  bone  oinder 
the  edge  of  plate  to  lift  it  a  little  to  pre- 
vent its  breaking.     Have  ready  some 
spare-ribs  cooked  tender,  and  1  pint  of 
diced    potatoes    boiled    for    5    minutes. 
Now  put  pieces  of  dough,  meat  and  po 
tatoos  in  the  kettle  in  layers,  season  each 
with  «alt  and  pepper  until  all  are  used. 
Put  enough  boiling  water  in  the  kettle 
to  come  5  over  the  pie;  cover  the  ket- 
tle and  cook  20  minutes. 

Chicken  Shortcak<^w.  —  Allow  2  cups 
pastry  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  3  level  tablespoons  lard, 
\  cup  milk.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  to- 
gether, add  the  milk  and  Ifird  gradually,  si/e.  Price,  10  cents, 
turn  out  on  floured  board,  roll  i  inch  1930.-Ladies '  Apron.-Ciit  in  3  sizes: 
thick,  cut  in  .'Much  rounds  and  bake  Small,  medium  and  large.  It  requires  4T 
in  .hot  oven.  Cook  a  cMcken  very  .vards  of  36-incl>.  material  for  a  medium 
■       tender,   take    from  the    Imnes  and   cut    si/^.     Price,  10  cents. 

into  «mall  pieces;  add  4  cups  of  the  1932.-La.Uee' House  Drcss.-Out  in  6 
(thicken  ffravy.  season  to  taste  with  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  indies, 
salt  and  pei^ier.  Si.lit  .>pen  the  hot  bust  measure.  It  requires  7  yards  of  36- 
l.ieo,uits  spread  with  butter,  put  the  inch  material  for  a  36.,nch  mze.  The 
c-hicken  and  gravv  on  the  \c^x  balves  skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at  the 
Qf  the  biscuits,  lay  on  tlie  other  halves,    hem.    Price,  10  cents. 


Gold  Weather  Can't 
Pass  These  Stockings 

Madam,  you  and  the  whole  family  can  wear 
Durable  Durham  Fleece-Lined  Hosiery  in  the 
winter's  coldest  weather,  and  your  feet  will  be 
.snug  and  warm.  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  is 
not  thick,  the  fleece  gives  the  warmth. 

Like  all  Durable  Durham  Hosieiy  the  Fleece- 
Lined  is  made  strongest  where  the  wear 
is  hardest.  It  will  give  you  more  wear  than 
you've  ever  received  from  hosiery  before. 

DURABLE    ^^ 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

SbRMEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

has  heavily  reinforced 
heels,  soles  and  toes  and 
the  tops  are  tightly  knit  on. 
The  colors  are  fast  and 
sanitary — made  so  by  the 
famous  Durham  Dyes. 

Don't  go  throufrh  this  winter 
suffering  from  cold  feet.  Lay 
in  a  supply  of  Durable  Durham 
Fleece-Lined  Hosiery,  and  be- 
fore long  you'll  realize  that 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery,  at 
10, 15  and  25  cents,  makes  home 
hosiery-knitting  expensive. 

The  2S-cent  Durable  Durham 
Mercerized  Hosiery  is  more 
than  good  enough  for  the  big- 
gest occasions, 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham.  N.  C. 
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In    cleaning    earthenware 
crocks  and  bowls 

Old  Dutch 

saves  a  lot  of    work 


yards  of  ;T(5  inch  niatt'rial  for  an  S-ycar 


The  Fire  Fly  Coaster 

is  a  real  "Snow-mobile"  which  "means  heaps  of  fun" 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  high  grade  construction 
insures  Flexibility  and  accuracy  of  steering,  no 
more  wet  feet  and  worn  shoes  from  steering.  It 
will  help  to  prevent  colds  and  dreary  days  inside  the 
house.  So  strong  and  scientifically  made  it  out- 
lasts 2  ordinary  b  eds. 

How  to  Gel  a  Fire  Fly  Coaster 

Send  us  4   yearly  subficriptions  to   Pennsylrania 
Farmer  either  new  or  renewal  at  50c  each  and  we 
will  send  a  genuine  Fire  Fly  Coaster  by  prepaid  parcel  post,  return  mail. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,     261-63  S.  Third  Street,  Phil*.,  P». 
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VennsyWania  Farmer 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 


SYNOPSIS  or  PREVIOUS  OHAPTEES 

The  Kid  Preacher  had  tried  to  «w«ken 
a  new  interest  and  a  uew  BOci*l  life  in  York- 
vUle.  Among  the  young  people  whom  he  »u- 
terested  in  his  social  club  were  Sam  and  Aell 
Rogers,  Harry  Blakt  and  John  Broderick. 
Harry  had  proved  disappointing  to  his  father 
and  mother  and  they  had  demanded  that  he 
earn  a  part  of  his  coliege  expenses.  Ho  rent- 
ed his  Unole't  farm  and  left  home.  Mr. 
Blake  become  discouraged  in  attemp.ing  to 
heep  help  and  finally  decided  to  sell  hia 
farm.  Ilarry,  seeing  the  advertistmeut  of 
the  farm  prom. bed  the  Preacher  to  go  home 
to  his  folks  and  seek  a  reconciliation  He 
started  home  but  met  a  group  ol  his  old 
i^oUege  friends  on  au  automobile  toor.  ,iney 
prevailed  upo.i  him  t^,  join  them  to  '  make 
a  night  of  rt".  The  all  start  for  a  country 
dance,  but  on  the  -way  their  auto  wrecks  a 
buggy  driven  by  Sam  Rogers.  Sam  is  fceri- 
cusly  hurt  and  Nell,  who  was  ridiug  with 
him,  diaappears.  The  Preacher  heavs  that 
Nell  has  eloped  with  Harry  Blake. 

CHAPTEE   XVI 


That  after uoon  the  preacher  drove  out 
to  see  Sam,  for  he  could  not  rest  until 
he  knew  for  sure  whether  or  not  the 
deacon's  rumor  was  true. 

"Was  Ne?.ly  at  church?"  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers asked  him.  "1  don't  see  vhy  Mrs. 
Telpenny  needs  to  keep  her  so  long. ' ' 

Evidently  no  one  had  dared  to  br^ak 
bhe  news  to  her  yet.  The  preacher  shud- 
dered. That  would  be  his  laak,  too,  he 
supposed.  Ail  such  disagre-:&')le  tasks 
■were  given  to  th-^  preacher,  f  ■>r  is  not 
a  preacher  supposed  to  have  shoulders 
broad  enough  to  carry  the  loal  of  trou- 
ble of  the  -Ahol«  community? 

The  preachor  found  Sam  foeiing  much 
better  and  perfectly  willing  to  talk. 
"How  badly  was  Nell  hurt!"  he  asked 
as  soon  as  his  mother  had  left  the  room. 
' '  Mother  thinks  I  was  on  my  'vay  homo 
when  the  accident  happened,  and  that 
Nell  was  safe  at  Deacon  Telpenny 's, 
but  she  wasn't.  Tell  me,  was  she  bad- 
ly hurt?" 

"Are  you  sure,  SamT"  the  preacher 
asked  eagerly.  "Are  you  puro  Nell 
was  with  yojT  Think  hard  and  tell  me 
if  you  are  sine." 

Sam  laughed.  "I'm  not  out  of  my 
head,"  he  said.  "Of  course  she  was  with 
me.  Where  is  she  now!" 
"That's  w!iat  I  should  like  tc  know." 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  where  she  is?"  Sam  tried  to  raise 
himself  on  his  elbow. 

The  preacher  pushed  him  back. 
' '  There,  there, ' '  he  isaid  soothingly.'  *  Of 
course  she's  all  right.  I'm  coming  out 
in  the  morning  when  you  are  feeling 
better  to  tell  you  all  about  it. ' ' 

The  preacher  drove  into  Yorkville 
just  as  the  east-bound  train  rame  into 
town.  As  h^.  waited  for  it  to  pull  out 
of  his  way,  so  that  he  could  cross  the 
tracks,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Gladys 
Warner  step  to  the  station  platform.  Aa 
soon  as  he  rould  tie  his  horse  io  a 
telegraph  pole  he  hurried  over  to  her. 
"The  very  person  I  wanted  to  sec," 
he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  ha:i<l.  '  Wc 
are  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  Miss  V.'aruer." 
"You  can  set  your  mind  at  rest  on 
one  point,"  Gladys  said  after  she  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  preacher's 
story,  "Nell  has  not  eloped  with  Harry 
Blake.  It  is  absurd  that  any  one 
should  think  of  such  a  thing.  She  is 
badly  hurt,  or  she  would  have  tele- 
phoned home.  The  first  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  find  her." 

The  task  was  not  a  promising  one. 
Inquiry  at  all  the  houses  near  the 
scene  of  the  accident  brought  no  clue. 
Some  of  the  people  frankly  told  the 
preacher  that  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
and  that  the  way  to  find  Nell  would 
be  to  hunt  for  Harry  Blake. 

"What  the  people  of  this  comniuni- 
ty  need  is  more  charity  in  th«ir  souls," 


the  preacher  told  Gladys  as  they  final- 
ly drove  'back  to  town.  ' '  A  sweeter, 
kinder-hearted  girl  than  NeU  Bogers 
never  lived,  and  yet  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  people  ready  to  condemn  her  the 
moment  the-y  get  the  slightesit  excuse. ' ' 
"Just  the  same,"  Gladys  said,  "I 
don't  like  to  think  what  the  attitude 
of  this  community  would  have  been  if 
old  Parson  Merrick  had  been  here  still. 
Aa.  the  people  come  to  have  other 
things  to  think  about,  other  interests 
to  fill  their  lives,  this  unfriendly  gos- 
sip will  finally  be  crowded  out.  And 
it  is  coming  already.  A  long  way  off, 
perhaps,  but  I  can  feel  it  coming." 

There  was  earnestness  in  her  tone 
that  was  new  to  the  preacher,  aa  if  she 
had  suddenly  thrown  aside  the  mask 
of  light-heartedness  and  allowed  him  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  spirit  within. 

"Do  you  really  believe  what  you  are 
saying?"  he  asked  anxiously.  "I  was 
just  about  discouraged  this  morning. 
My  little  world  seemed  to  be  tumbling 
down  about  my  shoulders,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
leave." 

"Leave  at  a  time  like  this?"  Gladys' 
voice  was  almost  scornful.  "That 
does  not  sound  like  you,  Mr.  Hadley. "' 
"But  I  came  in  here,  and  upset  the 
old  order  of  things — too  abruptly,  per- 
haps, and  it  has  led  to  this.  They  say 
it  is  my  fault,  and  I  can't  dispute  them. 
What  can  I  do?" 

"Go  down  fighting  if  you  have  to, 
but  don't  run.  When  Nell  is  found 
everything  will  be  all  right.  In  the 
meantime  we'll  have  to  make  the  best 
of  things." 

The  worried  look  waa  gone  from  the 
preacher's   face   aa  he    helped    Gladys 
out   at   the   church    steps,   and    instead 
his  eyes  shone  with  the  steadiness  of  a 
new  born  resolution.     His  sermon   that 
night   was   long   remembered   in   York- 
ville.   He  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  it,  and  his  burning  words  scorched 
the  very  souls  of  those  members  of  his 
congregation    whose    religion    did    not 
include  charity   for  the   fallen.     When 
he  had  finished,  tliey  went  out  quietly, 
and  the  men's  voices  were  husky.     The 
feelings  of  the  congregaJtioai  had  been 
stirred    as    never   before,    even   in    the 
heart     of     Parson     Merrick's     revival 
meetings.    Six  months  ago  that  sermon 
would  have  fallen  on  deaf  and  unsym- 
pathetic   ears.      Now    the    deeper    con- 
science of  Yorkville  was  being  roused, 
and  the  sermon  left  an  impression  that 
was  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  eradi- 
cating   the    selfishness    and    prejudice 
from  the  community. 

Gladys'  eyes  were  bright  with  un- 
shed tears  as  she  shook  hands  with  the 
preacher.  "This  is  the  turning  point," 
she  whispered.  "Things  will  be  bright- 
er from  now  on." 

"Are  you  going  out  to  Deacon  New- 
berry's?" the  preacher  asked. 

"No,  I'm  going  out  to  Rogers'.  Mrs. 
Rogers  will  need  me.  John  is  going  to 
take  me  out."  She  turned  with  a  smile 
to  John  Broderick,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing uneasily  for  a  chance  to  speak  to 
her. 

His  honest  face  flushed  with  pleas- 
ure in  answer  to  her  smile,  and  he 
hurried  out  to  get  bis  hor.'ie. 

"I'll  see  you  in  the  morning," 
Oladys  told  the  preacher  as  she  was 
leaving. 


When    Nell    had    been    thrown    from 
the   buggy   the    night    of   th(^    accident, 


she  had  rolled  under  the  fence  and  into 
the  pasture  which  adjoined  the  road, 
where  she  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
hasty  search  made  by  the  frightened 
boys  before  they  rushed  Sam  to  the 
Doctor's  office.  When  Noll  came  to 
herself,  the  sunlight  was  dancing  on 
the  white  cover  of  her  bed,  and  a  white 
capped  nurse  was  bending  over  her. 
Then  she  had  dropped  asleep  again. 
When  she  awoke  it  was  dark,  and  she 
was  aching  in  every  joint  of  her  body. 
Then  she  was  delirious  for  a  time,  and 
had  bad  dreams  of  rushing  automo- 
biles and  bandages  and  bad  smelling 
drugs.  Then  one  morning  she  awoke 
with  a  refreshing  sense  of  freedom 
from  pain.  After  a  time,  the  nurse 
came  in  and  in  a  weak  voice  that  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  some  one  else,  Nell 
asked  where   she   was. 

"This  is  the  Creston  hospital,  dear," 
the  nurse  answered.  "You  were  hurt 
in  an  automobile  accident,  and  some 
one  found  you  and  brought  you  here. 
Now  if  you  feel  like  talking  won't  you 
tell  me   your  name?" 

An  expression  of  alarm  crossed  Nell  s 
face.  "Doesn't  Mother  know  where  I 
am?"  she  asked. 

"She  will  know  in  a  few  minutes  if 
you  will  tell  me  your  name,"  the  nurse 
answered  gently. 

"Nell  Rogers,  and  I  live  at  York- 
ville." Then  Nell  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall  and  slept  again,  for  she  was 
still  very  tired. 

That  noon  the  preacher  was  called 
from  his  dinner  by  the  telephone  bell. 
He  had  put  in  a  day  and  a  half  of  un- 
successful search  since  Sunday,  and  se- 
cretly would  have  been  almost  ready  to 
believe  Deacon  Newberry's  story  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Gladys'  unwavering 
loyalty  to  Nell.  Ho  recognized  Sam's 
voice  as  he  put  the  receiver  to  his  ear. 
It  was  weak  but  jubilant.  "We've 
heard  from  Nell,"  Sam  said.  "She  is 
in   the  hospital  at  f!rf><»«-oTi  »' 

There  was  a  good  many  shamefaced 
people  in  Yorkville  that  afternoon,  as 
the  nows  spread  that  Nell  had  l>een  in- 

"Deacon  Newberry  ought  to  be  run 
out  of  the  state  for  telling  that  awful 
story  about  the  poor  girl,"  Mrs.  Vel- 
ander  told  Mrs.  West  that  afternoon. 
"And  the  rest  of  us  along  with 
hiim,  for  believing  it,"  Mrs.  West  an- 
swered drily.  "I  guess  that  this  has 
been  a  lesson  to  all  of  uis,  Mrs.  Vel- 
ander,  to  be  a  good  deal  more  charit- 
able in  judging  other  people." 

"Just  the  same,  I'd  like  to  know 
where  Harry  Blake  is,"  Mrs.  Velander 
persisted.  "He  hasn't  been  heard  from 
since  the  night  of  the  accident,  and 
his  mother  is  down  sick  worrying  about 
him." 

"Maybe  he  knows  more  about  the  ac- 
cident than  we  think,"  spoke  up  Mrs. 
Brown  wlio  had  just  come  into  the 
store. 

Mrs.  West  put  a  finger  to  her  lips. 
"Judge  not,"  she  said. 

Nor  did  the  matter  stop  there, 
for  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  that  week,  Mrs,  West 
made  a  motion  that  all  gossip  be 
prohibited  at  future  meetings,  and  that 
the  members  do  their  best  to  discou'ige 
it  elsewhere.  There  was  a  moment  of 
s.hocked  silence  after  she  had  made  her 
motion.  Then  Mrs.  Velander  and  Mrs. 
Watson  seconded  it  in  the  same  'breath, 
and  it  was  passed  unanimously,  tho 
^.\r<^.  Newlierrv  and  Mrs.  Brown  refus- 
ed to  vote. 

The  next  Sunday  the  preacher  used 
that  motion  as  the  text  for  another 
memorable  sermon,  altho  this  one  was 
delivered  in  kindness  more  than  in 
anger,  for  the  faces  that  he  looked  into 
lacked  much  of  the  harsh,  critical  ex- 
pression that  had  been  there  the  Sun- 
day before. 

Sam  Rogers  was  up  and  around  by 
this   time,    having    suffered    little    more 


Decemiber  lo,  i9ig 

than  a  severe  shaking  up.  On  Monday 
he  and  the  preacher  and  Gladys  War 
ner  drove  over  to  Creston  after  Nell 
for  the  hospital  jxhyisician  had  told 
them  Saturday  that  she  could  be 
brought  home  soon  if  she  continued  to 
improve. 

They  found  Nell  radiant  at  the 
thought  of  getting  home  again.  Whea 
she  was  bolstered  up  in  the  back  seat, 
packed  with  pillows,  and  with  Gladys 
beside  iher,  she  declared  she  felt  fit  for 
a  fifty  mile  ride. 

"Now  tell  me  all  the  news,"  she 
demanded  when  they  were  started.  "It 
geenis  as  if  I've  been  away  a  month." 

"You  and  Sam  have  been  most  of 
ithe  news  lately, ' '  the  preacher  laughed. 

"I'd  rather  never  have  my  name  in 
bhe  paper  again  than  go  thru  another 
such  experience,"  Nell  said  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  back  again, 
Gladys,"  she  continued  after  a  momeait. 
"Why  don't  you  get  a  sehool  to 
teach,  or  something,  so  you  can  stay 
here?   We   need  you." 

"They  are  still  looking  for  a  teach- 
er for  the  Yorkville  primary  room," 
the  preacher  broke  in. 

"I  would  rather  take  all  my  friends 
out  to  Nebraska,"  Gladys  said,  "hut 
as  I  can't  do  that—" 

"That  settles  it,"  the  preacher  ex- 
claimed. "I'll  put  in  an  application 
for  you  tomorrow." 


uec 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Mrs.    West   stopped    the   little   party 
as  they  were  driving  past  the  store  in 
Yorkville,  and  it   seemed   as  if  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  town  gath- 
ered around  to  speak  a  cheery  word  to 
Nell.     When  at   last  the   preacher  de- 
clared that   erhe    must  be   gotten   home 
before    the    excitement    tired    her    too 
much,  Nell  leaned  back  againsit  the  pil- 
low with   a  contented  smile.     "Its  al-. 
most  worth  while  being  sick,  just  to  see 
how    many    friends    you     have,"    she 
said.     "I  don't  know  Where  you  could 
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than  there  is  right  here  in  Yorkville." 
"Than  the  Yorkville  people  are  com- 
ing to  be,"  corrected  Gladys,  and  the 
preacher  smiled  to  himself  as  he  flicked 
the  off  horse  with  the  whip. 

"No  one  has  told  me  the  particulars 
of  the  accident,"  Nell  said  to  the 
preacher  one  afternoon  a  few  days  lat- 
er when  he  came  into  the  pleasant 
Rogers'  sitting  room  to  see  how  she 
was  getting  on. 

"I  expect  it  is  because  no  one  knows 
mudh  about  it,"  he  answered.  "You 
were  struck  by  an  automobile.  The 
people  who  were  in  it  took  Sam  to  Dr. 
Robinson 's  office,  but  some  one  else 
seems  to  have  picked  you  up  and  taken 
you  to  Creston.  There,  now  you  know 
as  much  about  it  as  any  one  does." 
"But  who  was  it  that  struck  us?" 
she  persisted. 

"No  one  knows." 

"Surely  they  weren't  so  hard-heart- 
ed as  to  run  away  without  giving  their 
names?" 

"One  of  them  gave  the  doctor  a  fifty 
dollar  bill.  I  suppose  they  think  that 
settles  it." 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  any 
one  could  do  a  thing  liko  that.  I  know 
no  one  in  Yorkville  would." 

"Where  is  Harry  Blake,"  she  weut 
on  after  a  moment.  "T  should  think 
he  might  at  least  teleplione  over  and 
ask   how  I  am." 

The  preacher  hesitated.  "I  suppose 
he's  busy,"  he  said  lamely. 

"You're  not  telling  me  the  truth," 
Nell  isntid  with  disconcerted  frankness. 
"You  might  as  well  tell  me  what's 
wrong,  because  I'll  find  out  anyway." 
"Its  only  this,  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  .iu.sl  where  Harry  ]Vnl»,  in.  He's 
all  right,  of  course,  and  iirohanly  ha«  » 
ne  f'.'.Miy  good  reason  for  being  away," 


•'flow  long  has  he  oeau  ,;onef  "  ed  a  lot  since  last  winter,"  ho  added  in 

'')^bout  a  week   or  ao. "  answer  to  his  father's  surprised  look. 

"That's  noit  very  definite.  I  want  to  "You  can  start  plowing  in  that  low- 
know  what  day  ho  wie<nt.  I  must  lt  forty  after  bre.ikfast, "  was  all  his 
know  "  she  insisted  as  the  preacher  father  said  as  he  sat  down  and  com- 
besitatcd.  r  enced  to  milk. 

"He  decided  to  make  things  up  with  When  Harry  went  in  to  see  his  moth- 
bis  folks,  and  started  over  home  the  er,  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck 
evening  of  the  accident,"  the  preacher  and  burst  into  tears.  "My  old  heart 
said.  "No  one  seems  to  have  seen  any-  has  just  been  adliing  itself  away  for 
thing  of  him  since."  you,"  she  sobbed.     "Is  everything  all 

"Do    folks   think    that   he    had    any-    right  between  you  and  father?" 

thing  to  do  with  the  accident?"  Harry   nodded.     "And    its    going   to 

"Not  his  friends.     We  know  it  isn't    stay    all    right,    too.    Mother,"    he    as- 

that    that    is    keeping    him    away,    and    sured  her.    "I  have  been  a  pretty  poor 

th.n  be  will  be  back  in  good  time."         excuse  of  a  son,  but  I  hope  you  will  find 

Nell's  eyes  were  full  of  pain  as  she    me  a  good  deal  better  from  now  on." 
gjji^^   "I— I   hope    you    are    right— but        After   breakfast   Mrs.   Blake    got    up 
I'm  afraid   you're    not."  and   telephoned  to   the   doctor   that   he 

That  night  the  preacher  was  awaken-  need  not  come  out. 
ed  by  a  tapping  at  his  window.  At  "I  want  you  to  go  around  and  pay 
grst  ho  thought  it  must  be  raining,  but  him  the  next  time  you  go  to  town," 
the  brig.it  moonlight  told  him  that  was  she  told  her  husband.  "I  don't  need 
impossible.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the  him  bothering  around  here  any  more." 
window.  Some  one  was  standing  in  But  Harry  Blake  was  not  yet  square 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  near  the  house,  with  the  world,  and  that  night  after 
"Tari  you  tim-i  down  a  moment?"  a  the  chores  were  done  he  went  over  to 
cautious  voice  called.  "I  have  some-  see  Nell  Rogers.  He  found  her  sitting 
thing  important  to  say  to  you."  in  a  big  chair  on  the  front  porch,  rca'l- 

The    preacher    dressed    hastily    and    ing.     She  looked   at  him   question  ngly 
hurried  down   stairs  and  out  of  doors,    as  he  came  up  the  steps. 
Then  he  stopped  short  in  surprise,  for        He  went  straight  io  the  heart  of  the 
his  visitor  was  Harry  Blake,  matter  at  once,  and  did  not  paise  until 

Blake  was  haggard  and  disheveled,  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
"Tell  me  about  Sam  and  Nell,"  he  thing.  Then  he  stopped,  trembling  like 
cried  nervously  aa  soon  as  he  saw  the  a  prisoner  waiting  for  the  judge's  ver- 
preariher.     "Are  they  hurt  badly?"        diet. 

"They  were  bruised  up  considerably,  Nell's  face  was  very  white.  "I  told 
but   they    are    getting    along    all    right    you  I  should  expect  a  great  deal  of  you. 
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Qualify  Footwear  Is  a  Useful  Gift 

You  can't  think  of  anything  that  will 
please  any  of  the  family  more  than  a 
pair  of  sturdy  "Ball -Band"  Rubbers 
with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

BALL#BAND" 

Whether  it's  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  or  warm 
wool  lined  arctics  or  light  weight  rubbers 
for  street  wear,  the  satisfaction  from  such 
a  gift  is  going  to  b^  complete  and  lasting. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  so  you  will  be  sure 
of  the  genuine.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "More  DaysWear,"and  select  your 
gifts  from  the  many  kinds  of  useful  foot- 
wear shovm.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 
Fifty-five  thousand  dealers  sell  "Ball -Band" 
and  nine  million  people  wear  it, 

MISNAWMA  WOOLEN  MFG.  COMPANY 
366  Water  Street  MIshawaka,  IndlaM 

flu  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality- 
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now,"  the  preacher  assured  him. 


Harry,"   she  said,   "and   I    did.      And 


"Thank  God!"  Blake  exc^laimod  fer-    you—" 

vently.     Then  he  turned  a  solemn  face        "Don't  Nell,"  Harry  exclaimed  pite- 

toward  the  preacher.     "Do  you  know    ously.     "I  didn't  come  to  ask  for  for 

w%o  did   that?"  he  asked.  givene«s,   but    only    to   own   up  and  to 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me    tell  you  that  I'm    going  to  do  a  good 

not  to  know."  deal  better  from  now  on.     You  may  not 

Harry    shook    his    head    impatiently,    believe   it,  and   I  won't   blame   you    if 

"I've  got  to  tell  some  one,"  he  cried,    you  don't,  but  it  is  true  just  the  same, 

"I've  been  almost  crazy  since  it  hap-    and  I'll  make  you  believe  it  some  day." 

pened."  Nell    held    out   her   hand.      "I    have 

The  preacher  motioned  him  to  a  scat    jj^g^  more  disappointed  in  you  than  you 

near  the  tree,  and  sat  down  beside  him    ^.^^    realize,"    she    told    him.     "But   I 

and  listened  to  his  story.  gtin  believe  in  you,  and  I  am  still  your 

"I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  friend." 
things  during  the  past  few  days,"  Blake  "Tliank  you,  Nell.  I'll  remember 
said  in  conclusion.  "I  have  been  pret-  (t'hat."  There  was  a  world  of  relief  in 
ty  much  of  a  cur  in  lots  of  ways,  jjjg  voice  as  he  rose  to  go. 
You've  used  me  mighty  square,  and  I  ^  £g^  moments  after  Blake  left, 
didn't  want  to  go  away  without  telling  Qj^^yg  game  out  on  the  porch.  "You 
you  all  about  it."  seem  to  have  lots  of  beaus,"  she  said 

"You're    not    going    away    at    all,"    half  laughing  and  yet  a  little  wistfully, 
the  preacher  assured  him  gently.  ^^o       "John  hasn't    been    over  to    see 

"I  must.    In  a  new  place  I  can  start    ^^  ^^j.  ^  ^eek." 
over   and    perhaps   make    a   success    of        Nell  laughed,    "John  is  busy  with  his 
lifp-"  corn    field,"    she    answered.      "If    you 

"Your  life  is  only  just  begun  here,  j^^^^  ^^^^  y^j^^  before  you  came  here  you 
Harry,"  the  preacher  answered.  "You  ^^o„i^|  think  he  was  remarkably  faith- 
are  much  too  young  to  have  made  a  ^^^^  ^^^  Why,  he  used  to  walk  clear 
failure  of  it  yet.  There  is  no  better  jjr,,„„jj  j^  block  to  avoid  meeting  me. 
place  for  you  to  make  a  success  than  j^  ^-aan't  because  of  anything  he  had 
right  here  in  your  old  home,  and  the  ,,^,jj;ngt.  ^^g^  but  just  because  he  was 
fact  that  you  have  made  mistakes  ^f^aid  of  girls.  And  when  he  couldn't 
irtiouldn't  cut  much  figure.  Public  opin-  ^^^^  well  keep  from  meeting  mo,  I 
ion  in  Yorkville  is  getting  to  be  more  ^^^'^  ^^  ^j^^  j^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  would  got  so 
tolerant,  and  you  will  be  forgiven  in  ^^^  ^^^^^  j  '^^^  afraid  he  would  set  his 
time  even  if  you  tell  the  whole  story,  ^^^^^^  ^^  fire."  She  laughed  heartily  at 
bho  I  think  it  will  be  just  as  well  for    ^^^  remembrance. 

us  to  keep  that  to  ourselves."  i<j  (]on't   care,"  Gladys  maintained, 

Blake  shook  his  head.  "I've  got  "John  has  as  big  a  heart  as  you  will 
to  tell  Nell.  And  she  trusted  me  so,  flj,,]  j^  a  long  time.  And  that  counts 
too."    There  was  a  choke  in  his  t.iroat.    f^^   something." 

"About  staying  here,"  ho  went  on  ,,q^  course  it  does.  And  John  does 
after  a  moment.  "I  guess  y>u  ate  ^^^  enjoy  living  alone  with  his  firelcss 
right.  It  will  be  pretty  hard,  bjt  you'll  ^^^^^^  half  so  much  as  he  pretends  to, 
help  me,  won't  youl"  but  it  will  be  a  big  undertaking  to  get 

"I'll  do  anything  I  can  for  you,  but  him  to  say  so." 
you're  not  going  to  need  much  help  "Deacon  Telpenny  says  I  can  have 
from  now  on."  The  preacher  grasp'd  ^he  Yorkville  school,"  Gladj'S  said, 
his  hand  heartily,  and  Harry  starttd  changing  the  subject  abruptly.  "lam 
ilown  the  road  toward  his  Uncle  Ab-  ^oing  up  town  tomorrow  to  look  for  a 
ner's  farm,  boarding  place." 

When  Mr.  Blake  went  out  to  milk  Lhe        «« Don't  you  like  it  here!" 
next  morning  he  found  that  Harry  was        ,,^^^  course  I  like  it  here.     But   you 
thero    before    him    and    had    half    th--    ^^^jj^.j.  ^ggg  „,«  much  longer  now,  and 
niilking  done.  y^^r    mother    can't    be    bothered    with 

'Our  work  is  pretty  w»ll  'ip.  so  I'm    ij^^rdgrg/* 
iroing   to    help   you    for   a    few   days," 

w,...  1   •   „A   «..„«TW      '<T'vT  learn-  (To  bo  contmued.) 

Harry  explained  gruuly.        J.  v;j  leari.  \  / 


Roman   Auto  Co. 

Success  That  Lasts 

CO aes  oaly  through  playlag  ttquarc.  Many 
businesses  achieve  success  lemporarlly— and 
lose  It.  But  the  success  that  lasts  mast  have 
back  ot  It  an  honesty  ol  purpose,  and  a  will- 
ingness, backed  oy  performance,  to  give 
RtAL  V  .Ll)E.  in  the  12  yea^rs  thai  we  have 
been  In  business,  each  succeeding  year  has 
seen  an  Inci  easr  ot  customers  over  the  preced- 
ing >ear.  And  there  must  be  a  good  reason 
for  Ihlst 

$150BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send  Today  for  ournew  917  Catalog  A 
OollNOMr~it  Means  Money 

A  FEW   SPECIALS! 

1916    OUAX^ERS    Toarmg    ....|700 

1916    PUUUMAN    Touring    |450 

1916   MAXWELL  Tooriog    M50 

BUIOK.    late   mod»I    |800 

OADILLAO,    late    stylo    $810 

OVERLAND  Ro*d8t«r  like  new   .$276 

HUDSON    Touring,    •quippod    ...$800 

And    1000   otJiar*.    |150    to  |760. 

ROMAN    AUTO    CO.,  Inc. 

^=203  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.E 


(T 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattio  or  Horse  hide.  C'lilf,  Uoe.  Deer, 
orHiiy  kiiiil  of  ekiii  wiiti  hair  ur  lur  on. 
Wa  lan  and  iinivti  inom  riahi  i  iiinno 
them  Into  coatd  (for  men  aiid  women), 
robes,  riiiri  or   elovee  when  ordered. 

Vourfur  (food*  wiUcoHlyou  Jess  llian 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
llluatrated  catalog  (rives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation whicli  every  BtoeK  riilx'T 
should  have,  but  wc  iieverKend  out  this 
valuable  book  exeept  upon  retiueKt. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olF  and  onie  for 
hide^;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  Iralght 
both  waya  t  about  our  safe  dyeInK'  pro 
oesH  which  Im  a  tremendous  advantae" 
to  thu  cuKtoiner.  espeelally  on  liorae 
hidaa  and  calf  aklna  i  aboat  the  fur 
eoods  and  frame  trophlen  we  veil,  taxi- 
dermy, eto.  If  yo>i  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  eorrert  n'ldrrs?. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Kochester.  N.  Y. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tuatlOIA.Y  OP  TMC  AMI.IMN  AO*!.   OMIH.  00. 


,  FURS 

:  Our  Specialty 


FURS_ 

and  SKINS 

Send  ua  your  Raw  Furs  A  Hld*s  and  let 

us  tan  and  make  them  into  nioe  ooata  or 
fur  seta  (for  men  and  women),  robes,  ruga 
orgloves,  showing  la  test  desinns.  Weguar- 
antee  best  workmanship  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  Catalog  showing  artiolos  ol 
latest  stylos  and  design,  which  we  are 
making  from  our  own  skina. 

ALL  GOODS  SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 

JOHN  W.  MERCKEL  &  CO. 
Rallabi*  Mntg.  Furriers 
DETROIT,   MICH. 


""We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  ResnlU  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  bonest 
market  prices.  ) 

It's  FREE— Write  Nowl 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.   Dspt.  141  Naw  Yotfc 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
aU  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
•*  \  )oa  to  get  my  ptrice  lirt.  I 
1-2^^  eipccially  lolicit  communica- 
^•.  ^.tion  with  dealer*  having  larRfl 
I^^IjjilioU  to  Hell.  Write  for  price  litt 
I^BtUbaod  chipping  tan  today  to 
^^  O.  L.  SLENKER, 

P.O.IuF,    Ent  LIksrty,  OMs 


f-  "FARMERS-  -"! 

'  Buy  your  Life  Insuranee  from  the  Company  tbat  | 

■  la  own«<l  and  oontrolled  by  Farmers  and  Orangars-  | 
'  That  Is  endoraed  or  the  Penosylvanla  Stale  Oranga.  | 

■  U;r1»A  f,\r-  riArttniil.ra  .n/l     mtk     will    mmmA  VMl  fr«A  Af    ■ 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Sorap  Material 


THEODORE 
Dapt.  P  I 


HOFELLER  &  CO. 
BUFFALO^  N.  Y. 


Renew  Your  ■«-----»■-■■-■ 


Subscription   Now 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  price*  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskral    and  all  raw  furs.    Price  list 
free.      M.  J.  JKWETT  A  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DEPT.13 


We  will  renew  your  sub- 
scription to  January  1st,  1922 
for  only  $2  and  shall  thank 
you  for  sending  your  order 
today 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261 S.  3rJ  St  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WMa    PL  ATKY  S^'P  your  I^^'"  F""  ***  *  house  that  values  it8  repu- 
New  York  City     tation.  Top  Market  Prices  Paid.  Honest  ABSortment. 
.  .,         g^^  J  postal  (or  price  list     We  pay  pxpress  charges. 


48  W.  J*th  St  . 
Ref  -  Columbia  and  lOreenwIob  Rsnki 
New    \  ork    <  Ity 


18—462 


'Pennsytvania  Farmer 


receipts  *re  finding  prompt  sale  at  the  re- 
vised quo.tationn,  which  are  on  «n  averafp 
of  six  cents  per  doien  lower  than  quoted 
one  week  ago.  Near-by  extras  are  Belling 
at  43  cents  per  dozen;  near-by  firsts  at  41 
cents;  near-by  current  receipts  at  40  cents. 
Western  extra  stock  is  selling  here  at  the 
same  figure  as  our  near-by  extras.  J?aney 
selected  fresh  eggs  are  being  jobbed  out  at 
48   to   54   cents   per  dozen. 


— Selmarad. 


YOEK    PEODUOE    MARKET 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PKODUCE 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Dec.    11,    1916. 

The  wholesale  uiarkt^i*  have  been  quite 
active  in  tiie  past  week  with  prices  well 
bustaiued  ou  practically  all  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  receipts  of  white  po- 
tatoes are  light  and  the  market  is  being 
wel'l  sustained  witti  prices  out  live  cents 
below  the  average  prices  of  last  week.  Fancy 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  selling  at  $l.t>a 
to  $1.70  per  bushel  and  a  few  extra  marks 
are  selling  at  lugh  as  $1.75,  York  btale 
potatoes  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand 
at  *1.50  to  Ifl.bO  per  bushel.  Utterings  Of 
Jersey  potatoes  arc  light  and  prices  con- 
tinue at  85  cenu  to  $1  per  %-oushel  basket. 
Present  market  conditions  wouid  little  indi- 
cate that  newspaper  prophesies  of  dollar  a 
bushel  potatoes  would  oe  lululled  this  winter. 

Increasing     quantities     of     sWeet     potatoes 

on    the    maritet    liave    reduced    prices    slightly     — _ ,     .    ■_  ,     .       ■    .   _ 

and  Kasteru  Shore  and  Maryland  stotK  of  Some  of  these  sold  smoked  hams  last  winter 
the  bett  grade  is  selling  at  *v;.50  to  $2.75  for  IScents.  a  pound  while_  pork  was  se-llmg 
per   barrel.      Second  sized  sweets   are   selling 


York,    Pa..    Dec.    It,     1916. 
There    was    light    attendance    at    the    mid- 
week   markets,    but    on    Saturday    the    crowd 
waa    large.      The    boycotting    petitions    taken 
from    door    to    door    in    the    city    have    hurt 
the    price   of    eggs.      Butter    is    also    suflfering 
from   the  same  cause.      Apples   are  exception- 
ally   dull.      The    same    class    of   apples    that 
sold  readily  in  the  fall   at  25®  30   cents   per    Medium 
'4    i)k.   will  not  move  at   15   cents  now.      The    Common 
ineat   market   is   also   unsettled.      Many    farm- 
ers   raise    from    15    to    75    hogs   and    market 
them,   several  each  week  over  the  stall.   Some 
of    these    men    fail    to    do    any    figuring    and 
sell    the    meat    for    whatever    it    will     bring 


Medium      8.50®fl.OO 

meaiuiu      nn/Sia  21 

Common      fS^?^- nn 

Bulls        5.75@a.00 

Pa      cow.     4.75(0(6.90 

Thin    COW.S     3.00(!i>4.50 

Veal   Calves. — 

Exceptional    lo>ts    

Good   to  choice    

Medium    

Common      

Southerns     

Sheep  and  Lambs. — \\  hile 
ing  on  a  trifle  cautiousJy, 
were   well   maintained  on   every   grade. 

Sheep,  extra   wethers 9   ^-^O®    8.75 

Choice     

Good     

Medium    

Common    

Ewes,   heavy   fat    

Lambs,    extras     

Good  to  choice    


December  16,  191^. 


white.  SSfrtJSB^e;  standard,  57l4('^57\c 
No.  white,  56%  (<l^'>7  Vic ;  No.  4  white,  54\ 
((f-SS^c;    •■ample    (white  oats)    51Vi(a53Vic 

NEW  TOEK  HAT  AND  GRAIN 


$13.00®  13.50 
.  .    12.00®  12.50 
8.50®    9.50 
.  .      7.00®   7.25 
.  .      6.00®11.00 
buying  was  go- 
current    values 


7.75®  8.25 

7.25®  7.50 

6.25®  6.50 

4.50®  6.00 

7.25®  7.75 


Now    York   City,    Dec.    11,    1916. 

Grain  prices  are  much  disturbed  by  poli- 
tical  and  trade  conditions  and  the  market 
is  uns«Uled.  It  is  thought  that  on'ly  | 
good  demand  from  Europe  can  raise  prio«8 
permanently. 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  tone  of  the  market 
is  steadier  on  high  grades,  altho  trading 
'today  in  very  quiet.  General  emlnargoes  are 
limiting  new  invoices,  but  there  is  consider- 
able stock  in  transit  and  receivers  find  litUt 
chance   to   advance   recent  asking   prices. 

Hay. — Large  bales.  No.  1  timothy,  $2l 
No.     2     $18®19;     No.     3     $1&®17; 


.  _„^    ®22;     No.     2      .       „       .                               _      , 

13  0O®13.25  fancy    mixed    clover,    $18®19;    lower    grade, 

12.25®12.50  |13(B)14;    No.    1    clover   clear,    $16®17. 

1150®12.00  Straw. — Per  ton.   No.   1   rye,   $13®14;  do., 

9  00@10.00  No.    2    $13((<'13.50.      Oat    straw,    f9®10. 

Hogs.— There    was    a    seasonable    clean-up  NVheat.— No.    2    hard   winter    $1.87%. 

at    nredominating    prices.    Quotations:    West-  Corn. — No.    2    yellow,    $1.06V4. 

e  J    as  iSsizefnAuality.   heavy,  $11  g«)ss  Oats-No.     2     white,     59®  59  Vic;     No.    3, 

w-eight-    $14  50    net    weight;    medium,    $11.20  58®59c;     No.     4,     58^to8'Ac;     ordinary    to 

gross   weight,    $14   net   weight.                 .  fancy,    .'>9®_61c. 

City  Dressed   Stock. — Every  description  of  Kye. — $i.a7 


at  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Fancy  Delaware 
sweets  are  going  out  at  $1  to  $1.10  per 
bushel  hamper  and  prime  Jersey  sweets  in 
% -bushel  baskets  are  selling  at  75  to  90 
cents.  Second  sized  Jersey  sweets  are  job- 
bing at  40  to  50  cent's  per  basket. 
Vegetables 


at  12(3)13  cents  a  pound  dressed.  Another 
illustration  is  found  in  soup  beans.  Two 
weeks  ago  thev  were  wholesaling  at  $6.50 
per  bushel  «nd  some  farmers  were  selling 
them  on  the  market  for  14®  15  cents  a 
quart. 

Eggs. — 40 @ 45c  a  dozen. 

Butter. — Country,     38® 40c    lb;    separator, 


Receipts  of  cabbage  have  been  lighter  and  40@45c  lb.  Milk,  8c  ^^■'"^^'^.•J^^J^^^... 
the  high  prices  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  Poultry.  —  Hens  14 @  15c  lb  springers, 
made  anoUier  advance.  York  State  Danish  15c  lb.  Dressed,  7oc  to  $1  each  Guineas, 
cabbage  that  was  selling  last  week  for  $57  65c  to  $l.pO  «  I'^"":  turk^ys^^,  ^O-^  ]^-  .  . 
to   $62    per   ton   is  this   week   in   demand  and  Vegetables.— -Potatoes       15®24c      Vi     pk 

seilling  at  $60  to  $65  ton.  Domestic  cabbage  $1.40  to  $1.7c.  a  busheL  Lettuce,  5®10c^a 
is  in  stronger  demand  and  is  selling  ait  head.  Beets,  5c  a 
$55.00  to  $60.00  ]»eJ-  ton.  Onions  of 
good  quality  are  being  cleaned  up  promptly 
at  the  continued  record  prices.  Number  pne 
stock  from  the  West  and  from  Connecticut 
Valley,  packed  in  loO-lb.  sacks,  sell  at_$3.50 
to  $4,   and  second  grades  at   $2    to   $2.50. 

The  short  supply  of  Pennsylvania  celery 
is  causing  the  market  on  the  limited  re- 
ceipts to  be  brisk  and  prices  to  continue  at 
13  to  15  cents  for  the  flat  bundles.  Boot 
crops  from  near-by  farms  are  meeting  with 
fair  requests.  Carrots  are  se.lling  at  $2  to 
$2.50  per  barrel;  parsnips  at  $2.50_to  $3 
per  Iwrrel;  rutabagas  at  $3  to  $3.50  per 
barrel.  Some  fancy  sto«k  of  rutabagas  is 
bei»  jobbed  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  %- 
bushel    basket. 

Southern  vegetables  are  giving  an  in- 
creased variety  to  the  markets  and  the  sup- 
ply is  running  generally  good.  Norfolk  spin- 
ach is  in  plentiful  receipt  and  sells  at  75 
cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  Kale  from  the  same 
section  is  spiling  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bar- 
rel. Florida  lettuce  is  the  best  arriving  at 
Phis  time  and  is  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  hamper.  Virginia  lettuce  is  running 
poor  in  quality  and  selling  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices,  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  per  hamper 


bunch.  Onions,  4@5c 
a  bunch;  12c  V4  pk.  Radishes,  5c  a  bunch. 
Lima  beans,  18®  20c  quart.  Soup  beans,  15 
(g26c  quart.  Lard,  18@20c  lb.  Celery,  3® 
10c  a  bunch.  Eggplants,  5c  each.  Turnips, 
18@30c  V4  pk.  Sauer  kraut,  12@20c  qt. 
Corn    meal,    6®  15c    quart. 

Country  Butchering. — Fresh  sausage,  20 
(??22c  lb;  smoked,  22@24c  lb.  Tenderloin, 
30c  lb.  Pork  steak.  20@24c  lb.  Roasting, 
20c  lb;  boiling,  18® 20c  lb.  Pudding,  16c 
lb.  B«ck-bone,  15c  lb.  Ribs,  17c  lb.  Smoked 
hams,    30®i32c.    Bacon,    24(gi30c   lb. 

Fruits.— Apples,  15®  30c  Vi  pk.  Pears,  8 
®10c    box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.69;  oats, 
65c;  corn,  $1.20;  rye,  96c;  bran,  $1.80  cwt.; 
middlings,    $2.10    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $1.59; 
corn,  98c;  oats,  52c;  rye,  85c;  bran,  $34 
per    ton;     middlings,     $37@40     per    ton. 

LANOASTEE   PRODUCE 


first-class     meats     wis    held     at     full     values, 

with    demand    fairly    satisfactory. 

yteerg  11®  15 

Heifers     ".'.'.'. ^^^.^V^ 

Cows     9@12V4 

Veal    calves     1&® 

Extra    calves     17® 

Southerns   and   barnyards    11®13 

Country    dressed     14®  15 

Extras    ^^^'\. 

Sheep     13(<j)15 

Extra     wethers      16® 

Lambs      20® 

Extra  lambs    21® 

Hogs     1*® 

LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


Lancaster,   Pa.,   Dec.   11,    1916. 

Eggs   on    the    Lancaster    market    showed    a 

slight     drop     during     the     past     week,     and 

farmers    predict     a     drop     of     several     cenU 

per    dozen    during     the     coming    week.       Po- 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1916. 
Cattle.  —   Receipts,    1770    head,    compared 
with    2,190    last    Monday.       Market    active; 
prices  10   to  15   cents  stronger;   yards  clear- 
ed  at   close  of   trading. 

Good  to  choice  steers    $7.80@9.40 

Common    to    medium,     6.40@7.75 

Extra    choice    feeders    7.60®  8.60 

Medium    to   good    feeders    6.40®7.60 

Medium   to  good   stockers    6.10®6.60 

Common    to    medium    5.35®6.10 

Good    to   choice   heifers    7.35 

Common    to    medium    5.85 

Good  to  choice  young  cows    ....    5.60 

Medium   to  good   cows 4.60 

Bologna  and  fair  flesh  cows  ....  3.85 
Medium  to  good  bologna  bulls   .  .    6.10 

Fat     bulls     5.85 

Good   to    choice    stock    bulls    ....    6.10 

Common    to    medium    5.00 

Good  to  choice  stock  heifers  .  . .  7.10 
Medium  to  good  stock  heifers  .  . .  6.45 
Common    to    medium 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Dee.    11,    1916. 

Butter. — Demand  for  solid  packed  cream- 
ery as  well  as  for  prints  continued  li^ht  and 
the  market  was  barely  steady  at  the  late  de- 
cline. As  usual  on  Saturday,  little  interest 
was   shown   in    the   wholesale  market. 

Western  fresh,  soJid  packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  39c;  extra,  37®  38c;  extra 
firsts,  36c;  firsits,  35c;  seconds,  34c;  reno- 
vated extra,  33c;  do.  firsts,  32c;  do.  seconds, 
31c;  ladle-packed,  30®32c;  packing  stock, 
29® 30c;  nearby  prints,  fancy,  40c;  average 
extra,  38® 39c;  firsts,  36® 37c;  seconds,  34 
(§35c;  special  fancy  brands  of  prints  job- 
bing  at    43@46c. 

Cheese. — Offerings  were  moderate  and  the 
market  ruled  steady,  but  trade  was  quiet. 
New  York  full-co-eaifa,  fancy,  25V4@25V4c; 
specials  higher;  do.,  fair  to  good,  24V4(g 
24%.c;    do.    part   skims,    13®  21c. 

INTER-STATE    MILK    QUOTATION 


Phil'adelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1916. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  fixed 
the  wholesiale  price  of  milk  for  December, 
1916,  at  six  cents  per  quart  until  furDher 
notice. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


Hogs. — Receipts;  900  head;  market  active; 
prices   firm.  „ 

Pigs    I   9.00®    9.50 

Hogs      10.00®  10.50 

PITTSBURGH  LIVE    STOCK 


New   York    City,    Dec.    11,    1916. 
The  market  is  still  short.     The  committee 
named    by   the   dealers    and    producers    to   an- 
nounce    rates     for     January,     February     and 
March    met    last    week,     and    organized    and 
5!l0@5.80    discussed  t^e  general  situation.     It  adjourn- 


selling   at   $2.50   to   $3.50  per   crate;    peppers  nuts,    20@22c   quart;    chickens    dressed,    50c 

at  $2  75  to  $4  per  crate;   squash  at  $1.75   to  ®$1.15;    celery,    5®  10c    bunch;    ducks,    90c 

$"25   Dpr  bax       Peas  are  here   in  heavier  re-  f(ri.25    each;    eggs,     45@48c    dozen;    geese,  _.    .   =-        ,  ^      ^  ,j     u     ..  . 

iDt     this    week     and     selling     at     $2.50     to  $2.25®2..50    «ich ;    grapes,    15@20c    basket;  strong,    while    good    fat    steers    |old    h  gher. 

75   iVerbiTshel   basket  lettuceT   8@12c    head;    onions,    5c    box;    pear  Good  to  choice,  $9.60®  10;  good    $9.10@9.50. 

.75   per  bushel   basket.  butter,   13c  pint;   potatoes,  $1.40  bushel;   20c         '-"'—     —    ^'--    k.,„-i,«<i    .»,w».    wpr«    «- 


$ 

cei 

$3 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Dec.    11,    1916. 
Cattle. — ^The    cattle    supply    today    totaled  .        .^  :, 

95   loads.     The  general  market  was  steady  to    tent,    representing    the    producers. 


FruiU 


Apples    of    fine    quality    are    finding    ready     half   peck,   sauer  kraut,    12c   quart;    t«matoM 


sale  at  luii  quoiaiious  oui  u  laigo  ijiuk"« 
tion  of  the  shipments  arriving  are  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  unattractive  grades,  for 
which  there  was  little  demand.  On  ship- 
ments of  fancy  stock  there  was  received 
advance  prices  on  the  finest  grades  over 
the    quotations    of    last    week.      The    general 


pound-    turnips,    15® 20c    half    peck. 
NEW    YORK    PRODUCE 


Calves.  —  Five  hundred  calves  were  re- 
ceived today;  msrke<t  active  at  steady  prices. 
SalAB   wpr«>  mnrto    at   a    ranee   of   $9(2)13.50. 

"Hogs. — There    were    65 "double-deck    loads  ,  ..         t^  . 

of   hogs   in   supply   today;   market   ruled    10c    quart    cans    for    the    week    ending    December 
h;o.v,o,r    fihiin    in«t.    wAAk'n    <>lojie.    Prime    heav-    9,    were    as    follows: 


ed  subject  to  call,  when  it  will  take  up  the 
question  of  rates.  It  is  probable  that  this 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  course  of  the 
week  of  December  17.  The  members  of  ih« 
committee  are  I.  A.  VonBormond,  of  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company,  and  Theodore 
Caldwell,  of  R.  F.  Stevens  Company,  repre- 
8«nting  the  dealers,  and  R.  D.  Cooper,  Little 
Falls,  and  F.  H.  Thompson,  of  Holland  P«- 
■   _     "  The   oo«t 

of  feed  will  probably  be  a  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  subject  oi 
rates.  The  market  rate  to  the  producer  of 
Grade  B  in  the  26-cent  zone  is  slightly  be- 
low 5V4    cents  a  quart. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 


New   York    City,    Dec.    11,    1916. 
The    butter    market    has    a    firm    tone    and 


week   has  aver-    there  is  a  good  demand  for  good  grades.  The 


higher  than  last  week's  close.  Prime  heav- 
ies, $10.30;  heavy  mixed,  $10.20;  mediums, 
$10.10;  heavy  Yorkers,  $10.10;  light  York- 
ers,   $9.60;    pigs.    $8.75@9. 

Sheep    and    Lambs. — Sheep    and    lamb    re- 


Fresh  colored  specials,  24%® 
25c;  white,  24@24Vic;  daisies,  25@25V4c; 
skims,    18@21c.  ^ 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered,  extra,  48@50c; 
extra  firsts,  46@47c;  dirties,  30®34c;  near- 
by white,  fine  to  fancy,  55®  58c;  ordinary  to 
good,    45®54c;    browns,    50@55c. 


A    $4    to   $5;    B,   $2.50   to   $3.   Rome  Beauty,     to    firsts      34  Vi®  38  %c; 

A    $3.75  to  $5;   B,  $2.50  to  $3.  Baldwins,   A,     38c;    packing  stock,    2'7V4@30c 

$3.75  to  $4.25;  B.  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Oillflower,         Cheese  '^--'-    -'— -«    •"' 

A,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  B,  $2.50  to  $3.  Hubbards- 
.tons,  $3  to  $4;  B,  $2  to  $2.50.  Black  Twig,  A, 
$3  to  $4;  B,  $2  to  $2.50.  Spys,  A,  $3  to  $4.25; 

B,  $2  to  $3.  York  Imperials,  A,  $3  to  $4; 
B,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Starks,  A,  $2.75  to  $3.75; 
B,  $2  to  $2.50  Black  Bens,  A,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  B,  $2  to  $2.50.  Gano,  A,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  B,  $2  to  $2.50.  Ben  Davis,  A,  $2.50 
to  $3;  B,  $1.50  to  $2  per  standard  barrel. 
Receipts  of  bulk  stock  have  been_  light^  and 
sales  are 
per   hundred    po 

York  State  pears  are  on  the  market  in 
lighter  receipt  and  Seckels  are  selling  at 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bushel  and  Sheldons  at 
$1.50  to  $2  per  bushel.  Keifers  are  selling 
ait   $2    to   $3   per  barrel. 

Cranberries  are  commanding  a  high  figure 
this  season  and  the  market  on  this  stock  is 
remaining 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.    11,    1916. 

Baled  Ha(y  and  Straw. — Receipts,  312 
tons  of  hay  and  no  straw.  Offerings  were 
ample  for  the  limited  requirements  of  the 
trade  and  prices  were  without  important 
change. 

New    Timothy    Hay. — No.     1    large    bales. 


Toitals     323,017 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 


Dressed    Poultry. — Philadelphia    and    Long     $18;    No.    1    small    bales,    $17®  17.50;   No.    2, 


Island,    fancy    chickens,    3    to    4    lbs.    to    pair, 
30@32c;   old   roosters,    16c;    squabs,    $3.25 
6.25    per    doz.      Spring    ducks,    per    lb.    16 


principally    around    $1.25   to    $1.50     18c;   turkeys,   fresh   l^i'led.   28(^29c;   gjaineas 
ed    pounds.  3  to  4  lbs.  per  pair,  $1.50®  1.75;   2   lbs.   per 


pair,    75c®$l. 


$14.50®15.50;  No.  3,  $11@13;  sample.  $« 
@10.  New  clover-mixed  hay — Light  mixed. 
$16@16.50;  No.  1  do.  $15@15.50;  No.  2 
do.  $12®  13.  Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye, 
$14;  No.  2  do.  $12.50013;  No.  1  tangled 
rye.  $11..50(7r  12;   No.  2  do.,   $10®  10.50;    No. 


GRASS    SEED   MARKET 


December   16.  1916. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


were   as   follows: 

Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie    40.882  1,923 

Susquehanna      6,959  290 

West  Shore    19,920  645 

Lackawanna     45,275  1,037 

N.   Y.   Central    (long  haul).  79,485  1,433 

N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul).  24,210  43 

Ontario     44,559  1,734 

Lehigh  Vallov    40,964  558 

Homer  Ramsdell   Line    ....      3,290  40 

New    Haven     6,337 

Pennsylvania      10,025  620 

Other  sources    1,111  30 


8,353 


Sales   of   butter    were    made    today    at    37 
cents.     Twenty-fire   tub*   sold   at   that   figure. 


Vegetables   and   Greens. — Cabbage,    near-by     1  whea^t  straw.  $9® 9.50;  No.  2  do.  $8® 8.50 


Danish,  $40®  60  per  ton.  Onions,  per  bag, 
$3.25® 4. 00.  Beets,  nearby,  $2.00  per  100 
bunches.  Squash,  narrow,  $1.00@2.50  per 
barrel;  do.,  Hubbard,  $2@2.50  per  barrel. 
Potatoes,     Long    Island,     $4.50®  5     per    bag; 


quiet.      Cape    Cod    cranberries    of    State,  $4. 30®4. 80  per  bag;  .Tersey  sweets,  $1 


the  late  varieties  and  packed  in  barrels  are 
selling  at  $6  to  $9  per  barrel;  crates  of 
the  same  stock  are  selling  at  $2  to  $2.40 
.lersev  dark  lierries  are  moving  out  in  slow 
manner  at  $2  to  $2.40  per  crate  for  the 
dark  varieties  and  at  $1  to  $1.50  for  the 
lighter   stock. 

Poultry 


@$1.65  basket.  Carrots,  $2W3  bbl;  cauli- 
flower, 50c®  $1.50  bbl.;  celery,  $2®  3. 50 
crate;  parsnips,  $2.50® 3  bbl.;  turnips,  $2 
@3    bbl. 

Apples.  —  Mcintosh,  $2® 6.50  per  bbl.; 
Northwestern  Greening,  $2®4;  Jonathan, 
$2® 5;  York  Imperial,  $2.25®4.75;  Twenty 
Ounce,     $2@5;     Winesap,     $2®  5;     Baldwin, 


The  market  on  live  iwultry  remains  steady  $1.7504;     King,     $1.75®5;     Northern     Spy, 

with    receipts    of    desirable    stock    only    mod-  $2.500  5.50;    Greening,    $2@6;     Ben    Uavis, 

erate.      Fancy    live   fowl   are  selling   at   15   to  $1.75®3.                            .       -.r      ,   ^     s            ^A 

17    cents    per    r>oiind.      Old    roosters    are    in  Honey. — Clover,  combs,  No.  1  to  fancy,  i* 

fair    demand    at    13    to    14    cents    per    jwund.  015c    lb;    lower    grades,    11013c    lb;    clover 

Spring    chickens   are   steadily    held    at    15    to  extracted,     6%07V4c     lb.;      buckwheat,     ex- 

17   cents    per   pound,    and    White   Leghorns  at  traded,    6V407c;    southern,    extracted,    6o0 

14    to    16    cents.      Live    ducks    are    .selling    at  75c    gallon;    West    India,    extracted,    62®65e 


No.  1  oat  straw,  $9® 9. 50;  No.  2  do.,  $8® 
8.50. 

Feed. — There  was  little  trading,  but  prices 
ruled  firm  under  lig'ht  offerings.  Car  lots, 
including  sacks;  Soft  winter  bran,  in  100- 
Ib.  eacks,  per  ton,  $34;  spring  bran,  in  100- 
Ib.   sacks,   per  ton,   $32®32.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2,  red,  $1.68@1.71;  No.  3, 
red,  $1.6801.71;  rejected  A,  $1.64®1.67; 
rejected,    B,    $1.60®$1.63. 

Corn. — No.  2  vellow,  $1.12  01.15-  siteara- 
er  vellow,    $1.0501.08;   new,    $1.02(31.05. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  61®61V4c;  No.  3  do.. 
59V4  0  6O;  No.  4  do.,  58  059c;  standard 
white,   60V6®61c;  sample  oats,   55  056c. 

Flour.  —  Car  lots,  winter  clear,  $7,25  0 
7.50;    straight,    $7.75  08.00;    patents,    $8.00 


Toledo,  O.,  December  11,  1916. 
Cloverseed,  prime  cash  and  December, 
$10.75;  January,  $10.80;  February,  $10.90. 
Alsike,  Prime,  cash  and  December,  $11.10; 
cash,  $11.30.  Timothy,  prime,  cash  and  De- 
cember,   $2.57;    March,    $2.62. 

TOBACCO   MARKET 


16    to    18    cents;    geese    at    15    to    18    cents 
and   turkeys   at   20   to   22  cents  per   iKinnd. 

There  is  little  rlianRe  in  the  dressed  jwul- 
try  market  and  s.ilos  continue  at  jiriees  as 
last  week.  Fancy  turkeys  sold  well  at  20 
to  27  cents  for  near-by  stock.  Western  tur- 
keys sold  at  the  range  of  from  22  to  27 
cents  per  pound  according  to  the  qualitv. 
Fancy  fresh-killed  fowl  weighing  from  4*A 
to  5V4  pounds  apiece  sold  at  22  to  22  V4 
cents;  stock  weighing  4  to  4 '/&  pounds  at  21 
cents;  lighter  weiphts  sold  from  16  to 
19  cents  per  i>ound.  Western  roasting 
chickens  weighing  8  jKiunds  per  pair  and 
over  sold  at  24  cents;  7  pounds  per  pair 
sold  at  22  cents  per  i>ound.  Western  broil- 
ing chickens  weigliing  from  3  to  4  pounds 
per  pair  sold  at  24  to  25  cents  per  jiound; 
.Tersey  broilers  sold  nt  28  to  30  cents  per 
pound.  Ducks  are  selling  nt  18  to  20  cents 
and  geese  at  1 '>  to  17  lents  per  |>ound. 
Egg" 
Receipts  of  fr»j«h  eggs  are  increasing  and 
pricM  »re  being  slowly  lowered.      All   choice 


Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,    \8Yt(w 
19c;    prime,    18018V4c;    fair    to   good,    170 
17V4c;   coarse,   heavy,    14015c;  grassers 
012c. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


11 


^...,     , ,     , ^  those   sales   were  by   packers,  growers   having 

08.25;   grades,  $7.25^^ 7.50.' Rye  flour,   $7.90  nothing    to   offer    save    a    very    small    part   of 

(ft 8.50  per   barrel.  the   product  of  the  present  year.      It  is  noted 

that    the    cigar    industry     is    active — in     fact 

PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET  booming  except   for  tlie  small   factories   many 

of  which   have   little  stock  to  work   upon.      A 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Dec.    11,    1916.  prrevailing    handicap    to    the    cigar    manufa-c- 

Ilay. — Receipts   of    hay    of    all    grades    are  luring  industry  is  the  great  scarcity  of  hands. 

light  while  the  demand  i's  improving;   market  However,    this    trouble    Is    by    no    means    pe 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.   11,    1916. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Saturday  even- 
ing,  December  2,   1916: 

Beef        Sheep  and     Hogs 
Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for   week    ...3,221  7,110  7,171 

Previous    week     ...3,330  6.965  7,615 

Beef  Cattle. — The  market  was  moderately 
but  well  siipi>licd  with  stock  from  the  Vir- 
ginias and  Ohio.  Trade  was  running  on 
actual  needs,  with  steady  to  firm  prices 
lirevailing.  Bulls,  cows  and  calves  of  the 
choicest   kinds  commanded    full  rates. 

Sl.eers,     average    best $9.75';ri0.00 

Choice     9.5009.75  _ 

Good     9.25(g».50    fully    equal 


looking  better.  No.  1  timothy,  $15,250 
15.75;  No.  2  timothv.  $13.25014.25;  No.  3 
timothv,  $12012.75;  No.  1  light  mixed, 
$13.75014.25;  No.  1  clover  mixed.  $14.50 
015.00;  No.  2  clover  mixed,  $12.50013.50; 
No.  1  clover,  $15  015.50;  No.  2  clover, 
$2.50013.50. 

Straw. — Receipts,  while  not  h<vivy,  are 
fully  sufficient  to  the  demand  which  is  rather 
light;  market  steadv  No.  1  oat,  $8.7509: 
No.  2  oat,  $8.5008.75;  No.  1  wheat,  $8.75 
09:  No.  2  wheat.  $8.2508.50;  No.  1  rye, 
$10010.50;   No.  2  rye,   $909.50. 

Ear  Corn. — Receipts  of  ear  com  altho 
moderate  are  more  than  the  demand  which 
has  fallen  off  perceptibly.  Market  quiet  end 
easier.  New  stock.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.02^^1 
1.03;  No.  3  vellow.  99c0$l  ;  No.  2  hiifh 
mixed.  $101.01;   No.   2  mixed.  980  99c. 

Oats. — Demand    limited    while   receipts    are 
to    lame;    marlrot    dull.      No.    2 


This^lOO.Bgok 

Yours  For  A 
Posial 


BHCK0ING 


The  prevailing  inactivity  was  wholly  the 
result  of  lack  of  materiaJ  upon  almost  all 
hands.  Packers  have  little  to  offer  and  this 
is  dosely  held,  in  some  instances  so  high 
that  even  the  present  scarcity  does  not  seem 
to  justify  the  price.  It  was  refwrted  that 
aales  of  the  relatively  undesirable  and  Jong 
rejected  crop  of  1909  were  made  at  alwut 
$18.50  per  cwt.  and  that  other  sales,  mainly 
of  the  1915  product,  were  at  as  high  as  $30 
per    cwt.      It    should    not    l>c  overlooked    that 


A  penny  postal 
brings     most 
startling  farm  book 
ever  published. 
Tells  about  the  fam- 
ous "Campbell  Sys- 
tem of  Breeding  BiK 
Crops;"    how    your 
Wheat,  Oats,  Com. 
Timothy  and  Clover 
,  yields  c  an  be  increas- 
_    'ed  by  ONE-FHTH  — 

QUICKLY!    EASILY! 
INEXPENSIVELY! 

Nearly  600.000  mm  now  f»rm  by"&unp- 
-  „«||fiyiit»fn'*-lt'»»  wonderful  dta«OT«nr. 
Learn  all  about  it  frea. 

CHATHAM 

SEED   GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

— -jleto  facOt  about  my 
-u  gas  po«r*r  i>r  hand 


STATE  AORICULTXJRAL  MEETINGS 

The  joint   meetinffs   of  the    Ponnsyl- 
"ania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Htate 
Ilorticultiirn!   Association,  State  lireod- 
ers'  and  Dairymen's  Association,  State 
Holstein     Brf-odcrs'     Association     ami 
State    Veterinary    Asswciation    will    b<' 
held    at    Harrisbur«!:,    Pa.,   .January    2:'. 
2."),  1917.      Anangnmcnts  are  also   com 
pli'tcd  for  a  corn,  fruit,  dairy  products 
and   wool   show   to   be   held   in    connec- 
tion.    For  prize   list  and   show   regula- 
tions   address    E.    K,    Hibshman,   State- 
College,  Pa. 


19—463 


2-CyilnMr 
Weighs 

Only 
320  lb«. 


4  H.  P.  Hand  Truoli  OirtlH.    Kaa»  to  »"•••'"""•  *"* 
lob  to  lob.    aama  —ilia  iiaad  en  Blaaar. 


B  H.  P.  mounUd  o«  hay  PS»«1:  *'»1?!SL*"  '^*"  •"*"*• 
a«4  tor  all  oMiar  tami  wof1u^__^_^^^|„ 


LARGE  ROAD  MILEAGE  BUILT 

UNDER   FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 


Inuldilion  to  liookvouBetfrcp  omplote  facU  about^  m/ 
new  I'halham  Seed  Oru<!«r&  <"it*.»n<^r- 
r  machina  hancllinii  i 
'   aan<lr~ 


Urud.irA  t'l.-i>n,.r-u  saa  powar  or  liand 
linB  uii  ti>  60  bu.  •«cd  per  hour.  It  elaaaa, 
nd  uofca  -  ALL  AT  ONK  OPKRATION. 
laeed  tluy  all  look  alike  totheChatbun. 
Takaa  ootali  airi,  au«t,  trash  and  all  noxioua  waeda;  takaa 
iJITnlw^aipkl*  aosda-  aacka  wira  plump  aced ,  raadr  for  aow- 
i^'^mouUNMMA  UML^hifty  d?ya  trit  trial-caah  or 

for  Boali  hara  plc««irad-SENr3  MOW. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Oer'  ^'f  ,  Oetroit,  Mich. 
■•pft jifl^"'**'^''''''''^""^''   218,Minneapolis,Miiin. 


Nearly  five  million  square  yards  of 
roadway,  tHie  equivalent  of  561.9  miles 
of  road  15  feet  wide,  were  constructed 
under  the  sujiervision  of  Federal  road 
specialists  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  mileage  so 
cxiiistructed  in  previous  years.  The 
roads  thus  constructed  include  t>xperi- 
menfcal  roads,  post  roads,  county  roads, 
:.nd  roads  in  National  Parks  a  ad  for- 
ests. 


Beforehu.h,....et,.incasktheseau^lon-:^^^H^^o^ 

doesn't  need  pig  iron  to  hold  It  down.  „.„.  .f«uiv 

2.  I*  ItTliroMI*  Oov«ni«<n      A  throttle  governor  insures  steiuly. 
quiut  and  tcunurnical  power.  q„i,«m«» 

3.  DC  It  h.v  •  good  e.rbur.tor?  The  ruBhman  h„  the  Schebta^ 

KoT,r/h%rth^il'e^j::^^"e?'3^^^^^^ 

m  trouble,  write  for  our  free  Ught  Weight  Engine  Uooka. 

S  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  M4  W0.21stSt,Uncoln,Nebr. 


r~^  4  H    p.  on  BIndar.    H  aavaa  ■  i 

1*7   Attachm«n(s  for  any  blotfar. 

kamaanclna  uaad  torall  otharwol*. 

WATER 
yTANK , 


wanted— HonestiEnergeticMen 

innverv  connty  to  anil  our  big  linoof  uoods  direct  to 
farmer^.  KX  I'KKI  K.NCK  "SOT  n"|<:<'K88AKY. 
Wo  fully  inslTuci  you.  KarinerH,  laborers, 
mecbanics,  or  any  men  willing  to  work  can  make 

$l,000  to  $3,000  a  yo3r 
handling  onr  big  sellers.  Kxclnsive  territory  given- 
Wo  furnish  you  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team 
to  carry  the  goods.  Be  yourown  boss  in  a  pleasanl, 
nernianent  and  profllabio  business.  Write  at  once 
{or  lull  particulars  giving  age  and  occupation. 

THE  DUOrORM  CO.,  Dept.  3, 
NORTH  JAVA.  N.  Y. 


;aw  wood  this  wa\ 


'work 

of 


1 


I  Ol       £-J      11*      ^W    ' 

IRELAND" 


Tb*-  indciH-ndcni  of  hired  help.     Save  your  time. 
'  -        .        -  Tibers  at   the  rate 

It's  only   "boy's 
play"  with  an 

,- Drag  Saw  Machine 

lalKAIGHT  LINE.   ||j,no,<,iul  inconvenience,  umpli 

r„y  ,na  long  l.lc.      I.',  l.ghi,  compact,  ilronft    well_ 

'       uili  and  wirr.nlcH       Sjwi  whole  log  in  jhori  length 

«,lhouI  Iciv.ng  lever.      No  turninft  (or  l.«  cur      7 

jdv.ni.Ke*     Wr.teforfreepnnlecjmjcter      Alw 

_       delaiKonour  Vtani  .IJW    iviaiiiii"..,  o--  ...- 

NO  ^Vlk.   Siiinnle    M.IU  jnd  Hoiiu.      Uquilly  low 

pncei  on   tinvM.  belting 

Irthad  MacMac  A  Foandn  Co. 
iT«t«  min 

or*k* 
N  If 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    POTATO 
gUARANTINE 

Hereafter  shipments  of  potatoes  from 
tihe    Dominioi-    of    Canada    certified   by 
:he  shippers  to  be  as  sound  as  is  com- 
•.iiercially  practicable  and  to  contain  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  tubers  ecowing 
races   of   disease    will  be   admitted   at 
any  port  of  3ntry  of  the  United  fctates, 
in.stead  of  at   certain   designated  ports 
only   as   in    the   past.     The    shli'inents, 
if  accompan  fd  by  certificates  of  .sound 
iiess  as  pro\ided,   will  not  be  hdd   by 
collectors    oi!    customs    for    inspection, 
except  on  special  notification  fioin  tiie 
Federal    Horticultural    Board.      An    or- 
der amendin;^  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  potato  quarantine  to  this  '•ffect 
has   iust   been   issued   by  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture. 

NEW    JERSEY    INSTITUTES    NEXT 
WEEK 


Throttle  Goveimed"  Steady'^  Quiet. 


S^ 


See  What  You 
Can  Save  On 
a  Kalamazoo 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

GET  our  new  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo. 
See  beautiful  color 


II 


tPXOOO 


'£s^^  M  Bushels 


With  one  set  of  Letz 
'Plates.  Savinsr  in  cost  of  plates 
BOonpaysforaLotztJrinder.  Self-sharpen 
ing.  silant  running.  H.-lf-aliKning.  .  The  grindor 
that  will  tjrind  all  grain  and  foraKC  eropB  Kn*  •• 
4«at  in  one  prrind ing— even  corn  with  husks,  allai- 
faand  oat  bulls.  Malteyourov(fneombinationst<)cK 
fowls  and  save  50  per  font  in  f L-eding  rouglmk'e.  lO 
I  days  fr*«  trial— von  tH>  the  jiidwe.  Feed  M.mk  rrt>o. 
LETZ  MrO.COn    23  Eaat  St.,  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


Farmers'  institutes  in  Njw  .icrsey 
are  announcid  as  follows  for  ne.\t  two 
.vccks:  Wrightstown,  Burlington  Co., 
Dec.  18;  ^ew  Monmouth,  Moi.nioiilh 
('o.,*  Dec.  19;  Vineland,  Cumberland 
Co..  Dec,  19  and  20;  Hammont  m.  At 
..-intic  Co.,  Dec.  19  and  :iU;  Mt.  Free- 
dom, Morris  Co.,  Dec.  120;  Stewa'tsvillc, 
Warren  Co.,  Dec.  22;  Hightstown,  Mer- 
.  er  Co.,  Dec.  30. 


pnrt.8  f"^  save  money   wm«  I ooay^^^^^^,^^^  ^^ 

DSy7;eUhttnd^"p^*ithin'5rhou,4.  AU  l.r  C......  «.  69J      ^ 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.  -^ 

Manulacturara  Kalama«oo,  Mlchlcan 

Stov.s.  K,-ini?es.Ga9Kanf?eB.  1'  urnacra, 
Met.ilWliile  I-nameledKit.  hen  KahineU. 
3cataloKS-please  say  which  you  want. 


^s\<sX>'.>.     >  .|C-.-.~.\V.'^-..V.. 


'„•;.::;  Dirctt  to  You 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cob^.  ffeed, 

table  meal  and  allalta. 

On  the  market  50  years. 

Hand  and  power.     28  rtylea. 

13  >*0  to  $10.  rntM.  TRIAI- 
y.  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  barKuin  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
D«»t.  C-l71S-17I«ril»«rlII  .Ptiil»*«l»»l» 
Otyt.  C-I7M-1T0S  «.  *»M»ii<  *...CIiic»— 


ost  Hand  lanlorn 


A  nowerfol  portable  lamp,  givinK  a  300  candle 
M^r  pure  w^ite  light.  Just  what  the  farmer 
dairyman,  Btocltman,  etc.  needs.  Saf«^-Reliabl« 
l^o^om.cal-AbBolutcly  Rain,  Storm  and  Bua 
proof.  Bums  either  Rasoline  or  kerosene.  LIkM 
in   wci(?ht.  Agania  wanted.  Big  PmtHa.   Writa 


in    wfiK"*-.  '^w - 

lor  Catalog,   jhe  BEST  UGHT  CO. 

461   E.  5tb  St^  Canton.  O 


NEW    BULLETINS 


wai 


IBROWN 
IPENCE, 


niliar   to   any   particnlar   line  of  busin-esB  .but 
is    prevftlent    in   all   hands. 

The  ne^sr  crop  is  being  stripped  as  rapidly 
as  the  prevailine:  dry  weather  will  permit, 
all  (rrowers  being;  anxious  fo  deliver  their 
product.  Strippinfr  revealed  the  (tenerall.v 
superior  quality  of  product  which  passed 
thru  the  curinR  stajie  almost  without  mark 
by  pole  burn  and  other  adverse  condition*. 
As  the  present  crop  has  been  mainily  sold, 
attention  is  turning;  to  another  which  «c- 
cording  to  indi^stions  will  be  somewhat  in- 
creased us  compared  with  that  of  this  year. 
Occasional  itrowwrs  are  noting  the  present 
high  price  of  poitntoes  and  the  profits  to  b« 
made  from  s.ame,  Inrt  to  grow  a  crop  and 
take  the  chance  of  prices  would  lie  an  ex- 
ceedingly risky  proposition.  It  is  probable 
that  the  7,000  tobacco  growers  of  the  se**- 
tiom  will  "itick  to  the  lait". — H.  E.  Tweed, 
December  11,   1016. 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

Cyllndertype.  blunt  teeth,  » 
no      knives     to     sharpen. 
Hreaka   up  heavy    P*'"''  °' 
stalk.    I>o«-9    not  PV'/"'"? 
blades  or  tops.         M  I  icn 

machine  can  be  run^succeHSfully 

with  3  H   P.  engine.    Price  reaaon- 

able.    Write  for  catalog. 

A.  H.  Delllnger.       lancaster.  P«. 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

To  BEN  CORN,  ^';5erYrt  ar- 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
Will  pay  S  percent  additional  for  ahlpmenM 
of    $2»  and  ovar^ 


Culture  of  Rye  in  Eastern  United 
States  is  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
No.  756,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C.  Free 
upon  request.  The  bulletin  discusses 
the  different  varieties  of  rye  and  takes 
up  the  questions  pertaining  to  its  pro- 
duction, treating  of  suitable  3oils,  place 
in  rotation,  preparation  of  seed  bed, 
fertilizers,  h.A'-vesting,  pests,  etc. 

Commercial  Varieties  of  Alfalfa, 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  757,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  is  a 
late  treatise  on  the  important  subject 
of  alfalfa.  I:  will  pay  any  one  contem- 
plating the  planting  of  alfalfa  to  send 
for  this  bulletin  since  the  selection  of 
th«  right  variety  is  essential  to  sue 
cess. 

Inter-crops  for  t.ie  Apple  OrcL>ard  i.s 
the    title   of   a  n^w   bulletin   issued   by 
The    Agriciili'iral    E.vperiment    ^trition, 
State  College,  Pa.    It  is  a  repnin  from 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart, 
and   discusses   the  practicability  ol    in- 
ter-eropping    the     orchard     during    the 
three   or    four    years    of    its    early    life.  I 
The    different    cro).s    suitable    for    such 
work  are  discussed,  together  with   rec 
ommendationc    as    to    culture    and    fer 
tilization.     The    leading  thought   is   to 
recommend  such  crops  as  will  be  least 
harmful  to  tiie  growing  orch.ard   while 
providing   mote   or   less   income   during 
i  the   orchard's   unproductive   period. 
'      Pruning  Shade  Trees.    This  is  a  new 
circular,  No    81,  published  by  Agiicul- 
tnral    Experiment    Station,    Columbia, 
Mo.     It  discusses  briefly,  supplemented 
hv  illustrations,  the  correct  methods  of 
pruning    the    different    kinds    of    shade 
trees    both  the  deciduous  and  the  ever 
green.     Dire.-tions   are   given   for   form 
inc  the  manv  popular  shapes.     \  help- 
ful list  headed,   "What   Tre-.-n   Mi.aJl    T 
riant,"  ia  "liven  at  the  end. 


to  reaew  your  subscription  now,  regardless  of  when  it 
expires. 

Owing  to  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
white  paper,  which  is  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  m 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  producing  your  HOME  l^ARM 
PAPER,  and  constantly  increasing  editorial  expense,  we 
are  forced  to  advance  our  subscription  rates  to  75c  per  year 
February  1,  1917. 

We  will  accept  subscriptions,  both  new  and   renewal,  until 

February  1,  1917  at  our  present  rates  which  are  as  follows: 

5  years  -  $2.00  ^2  years  -  $1.00 

3  years  -     1.25  \l  year    -      .50 

See  the  Lable  on  Your  Paper 

If  it  reads  January  17,  your  subscription  will  expire  with 
the  last  issue  of  this  year  and  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  us 
by  forwarding  your  renewal  order  at  once,  so  that  we  may 
redate  your  subscription  before  being  compelled  to  remove 
your  name  from  our  mailing  list. 

Renew  now  for  S  Years 

and  thu.s  protect  yourself  for  a  long  time  to  come  against 
this  and  future  advances.  Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
for  the  full  period  of  time  ordered  from  the  date  now  paid  to. 

See  Your  Neighbors 

and  secure  their  orders.  For  a  dub  of  two  subscriptions  at 
the  above  rates  we  will  renew  your  own  free  for  the  same 
length   of   time. 

Special  Rewards  are  Given 

for  larger  lists  of  subscriptions.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  our 
Club   Raisers'  Reward    List. 

A  subscription    orderblank  is  being   enclosed  in  this  paper 
for  your  convenience  in  forwarding  subscriptions  to  us,how- 
,    ever,  this  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  your  subscrip- 
tion has  expired. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,    261-63  S.  3rd.  St  Phila. 
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Farm  Account 
BdoH 


BUSINESS  farming  puts 
money  in  the  bank.  Usa 
our  FarmAccounl  Book- 
know  just  what  you  are 
making.  Simply  arranged— a 
pages,  for  pen  or  pencil.  Work- 
men's Time  Sheet  and  Wapo 
Table  save  a  world  of  bother. 


Bickmore^ 

Gall  Cure 


C 


ia  the  standard  remedy  foe 
bruises,  cuta.  rope  buma  or oi-.y 
wounda  on  horses  or  catJ.-^. 
Cures  collar  and  saddle  ga!l« 
wkiUthe  horse  worlca—Tio  mX 
time.  Fine  for  curing  aoro  trata 
in  cows.  Heals  mange  and  ot.ier 
skin  dispascs.  Note  the  work- 
horse trade  mark -found  only 
Ml  th*  »»noln»— accept  no  Bu!>- 
Btitute.  At  your  dealer's  or  cu- 
rect  from  us. 

Send  today  for  Account  Book 
and  Bample— both  free.  Now 
is  the  lime  to  start  your  191T 
accounts.     Address, 


^^ 


tt>'" 


.*» 


Be  Sure  and  WorK  the  Horse 


^^THAOtl^M  A«l  (^ 


The 
[BIckmore 
Company 

Box  870 

Old  Town, 
riainc 


Wmrvmnlmd  to  Ohrm  MailmtmoUon. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compstitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positiv©  Cure  for 
Curb,  BpUnt.  Bweesy,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendon*,  rounder,  Wind 
Pttfla,  and  all  UmeneM  from  BpsTin, 
Kiacbone  and  other  bony  tnmora. 
Cures  all  skia  diaeases  or  raraaites, 
Thnuh,  Diphtheria.  BemoTss  all 
Baaohes  firom  Hones  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  RemedT  for  Rbeamatina, 
■praina.   Bore  Throat,  etc.  It  ii  InraJuable. 

XTery  bottle  of  Oaostie  BalsMt  eold  U 
Warranted  to  glre  eatufactfon.  Price  tl.M 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  drug^sts,  or  sent  by  ex- 
proa*,  chareee  paid-  wltti  roll  direction*  for 
ita  o*e.    t#"8end  for 


.„ .  circular*, 

teitlmonlaU,  eto.    Addre**  ]| 

ThsLswrence-Wllllamt  Co., CItvtIind,  0. 


...    desorlptlT* 

Addre** 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December   lu,  1918, 


WefiQarp 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fairv  V.  S. 

Advire  thru  this  department  Is  free  to  our  siib- 
seriborH  Kach  communication  sliould  state  history 
an  I  symptoms  of  the  ciiae  In  full,  alao  the  nan  o 
auJ  uddrc-w  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  he  piib- 
Ihlicd.  We  cannot  make  reply  hy  mall.  TMk  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuahle  rolumnn  of  the  pai)er  and 
we  Invito  readers  to  make  use  of  It  CllpplnnH  from 
tills  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  clajwl- 
llcd.  make  onn  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
symivilums  a  fartner-stockiflan  cau  obtain. 


Work  Him  and  Cure  Him 
SAVE-The-HORSE 

i*  told  with  a  Siwned  ConUad-Bood  lo  return  money  ij  it 
Uiut;  ««  OUR  FREE  BOOK  i.  our  2)  year.  d-. 
covrrir*  Ue.tinB  cvrry  known  Umene-.  ^VJ  »{~ 
■etiler  *  Write  for  it  and  Sample  Contract-Bood  toBether 
wiib  ADVICE-. 11  FREE. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Save-The-Horw:  on  hand  for 
emeraency— it  ii  the  cheape*  Horte  Inwrance. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  WCoBMroeAw.,BiB«biiitoi.N.T. 

r>ni"tlrt.  EvCTywhere  KUSave-TTie- Horse  with  CONTRAC  I , 
or  we  s«id  by  Parcel  Post  or  bxpress  Paid. 


ABSOR 

.*     •  TRADE  MARK  R 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAt  OFF 


Reduces  Strained.  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis.  Poll  Evil.  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It    is   a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book.  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  antlreptic  liniment  lor  mankind,  re- 
ixtcn  Srraiin.  Painful.  Knotted.  Sw^llfn  Vnni.  Concen- 
Ifated — only  a  lew  dropi  requirrd  at  an  application.  Price 
n  per  bottle  at  .lealm  or  delirrrrd. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  154  Tsmpls  St.,  Sprlnffleld,  Man. 
DATFNTS   That  Protect  arid    Pay 

r'^*^^'*'*-'     B^jnd  Sketch  or  M  odel  for  Search. 

BOOKS  ANU  ADVICE  FREE. 

WabN  L  U»am,Z  Patent  Lawyer.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 


Worms.-^I  have  a  bay  mare   tiiat  is 
badly  infested  witn  pia  worms.     I  have 
tried  several  differen.t  reipedies  but  fail 
to   move   them.     She  has  run   down   in 
condition   and    will    not    put    ou    flesn. 
When  driven   her  bowels  become   very 
loose  at  times,  making  it  very  unpleas- 
ant to  drive  her.     Some  two  years  ago 
I    gave    her   borax  in    drinking    water. 
This  seemed  to  work  very  well,  but  I 
have  lost  the  clipping  and  do  not  know 
how  this  medicine  should  be  used.  I  re- 
member very  well  of  diwolving  borax 
in  a  bucket  of  water  and  allowing  tne 
horse   to  drink  it.     I  shall  bo  giad  to 
know  what  to  do  for  this  mdic.  R.  H., 
llolicong,  Pa.— Mix  together  one   part 
ground  nux  vomica,  two  parts  powdered 
sulphate  iron,  one  part  quassia  and  four 
parts  ground  gentian.    Give  her  a  table- 
spoon at  a  dose  in  soft  feed,  three  times 
a  day.     Wash  out  the  rectum  twice  a 
week    with   a    one   percent   soiutiou    of 
coal   tar   disinfectant   and  water.   This 
solution  should  be   used   at   body  tem- 
perature, but  before  making  the  appli- 
cation, the  bowels  should  be  washed  out 
with  tepid   water.     Use  a  rubber   tube 
and   tin  funnel.     I  advise  you  to   salt 
her  frequently  and  feed  some   carrots, 

once  a  day. 

Stocking.— In   reading   your    paper   I 
notice  that  you  give  lots  of  good  advice 
to  farmers  and  stock  raisers,  but  I  have 
not  noticed  a  remedy  for  stocking.     I 
have  a  six  year  old  horse  that  so  far 
as  I  can  tell  is  not  sick,*  but  every  morn- 
ing I   find   his  hind  legs  are   stocked; 
besides,   he    Joes   not   seem   to   lay   on 
flesh,     I   would   like  to    have   you    tell 
me   how  to    feed   him   and   whether  or 
not  he  should  be  worked  or  exorcised. 
1  also  have   a  young  heifer  calf   that 
neighbors  tell  me  should  make  a  good 
cow.     I  am  a  beginner  and  would  like 
advice.    P.  G.  H.,  Clara,  Md.— First  of 
all    your    barn    should    be    k<>pt    clean, 
free  from  all  foul  odors,  properly  ven- 
tilated with  plenty  of  fresh  air  admit- 
ted   both'  day    and    night.      The    hoise 
should    be    groomed    thofoly    once    or 
twice  a  day;  his  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  and  he  should  be  fed  nounshiug 
food  which  has  a  laxative  effect.  Feed 
three   parts   corn,   two   parts   oats,   one 
part  wheat  bran;  also  supply  him  with 
plenty  of  mixed  hay  or  well-cured  corn 
fodder.     A    few    roots    should    be    fed 
every  day  or  two.     Mix  together  one 
part  powdered  sulphate  iron,  one  part 
ground  nux  vomica,  two  parts  baking 
soda    and   four    parts    ground    gentian. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  at  a  dose,  three 
times  a  day;  also,  give  him  a  teaspoon- 
ful  acetate  of  potash  once  or  twice  a 
day  until  his  kidneys  act  freely.  Ban- 
daging   his    hind    legs    in    cotton    will 
have  a  good  effect,  but  stocking  is  an 
evidence  of  some  other  disorder  rather 
than  a  disease  in  itself.     If  your  heif- 
er's mother   is   a   good   dairy  ow   and 
her  sire   the  son  of   a   good   milk    and 
butter  produ-er,  then  your  heifer  will 
perhaps    be    better    than    an    average 
family  cow.     It   is  impossible    to  give 
further  suggestions  on  the  information 
provided. 

Surfeit — Pin  Worms. — I  have  a  horse 
troubled  with  a  breaking  out  and  an 
itchiness  of  the  body  which  simple 
home  remedies  fail  to  cure.  1  would 
also  like  to  know  how  to  rid  this  same 
horse  of  pin  worms.  I  might  add  that 
his  bowels  move  too  often.  J.  W.  B., 
Lincoln,  Del.— Mix  together  one  part 
coal  tar  di-i-nfectant  and  ninety-nine 
parts,  water  ^nd  wash  out  rectum  twice 
a  week.  In  doing  this  work  avoid  us- 
ing force— a  i-inch  rubber  tuoc  with 
tin  funnel  is  the  simplest  and  least  ex- 
pensive appliance  yon  can  use.  Give 
him  i  oz.  Fowler's  Solution  at  a  dose 
in  feed,  twice  a  day,  and  wet  itchy 
parts  of  body  with  one  part  bichloride 
mercury  and  1,000  parts  water,  oace  or 
twice  a  day. 


Engineer  John 
Kryselmier  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific 
R.  R.  He  has  car- 
ried a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  11 
years  with  per- 
fect satisfaction. 


To  tell  time,  isn't  it?  Not  the  wrong  time,  but  the 
right  time.  Railroad  men  must  have  time  that  is  cor- 
rect to  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  Does  it  mean  aiiy- 
thing  to  you,  then,  when  we  tell  you  that  the  majority 
of  railroad  engineers  and  conductors  in  America  carry 
Hamilton  Watches?  Isn't  that-proof  that  the  Hamilton 
is  the  watch  for  you?  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton  move- 
ment alone  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for  $12.25 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  Cased  Hamiltons  sell  for 
$25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00 
for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case.  And 
all  Hamilton  Watches  have  accuracy  and  durability. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
"The  Timekeeper" 

Read  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  and  learn  what 

things  to  look  for  in  buying  a  watch.  "The  Timekeeper* 

pictures  and  describes  all  the  various  Hamilton  Models. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

D«pt.  <>7  L*uie**ter.  PetuwylvMi* 
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FARM  ORGANIZATION  NEEDS 

*■ ^,^^-^T»-^T  <-„„.^«« /.oiiaa^   n>.  Aome  believed,  by  our  organiyation, 


Slowly,   very   slowly,    but  surely    the    fanner   is 
^ning  the  lesson  cf  organization.  Here  and  there 

,  various  localities  thruout  the  country  the  experi- 

lent  i8  being  tried  with  varying  reeults;  some  re- 
irting  failure  with  more  or  less  diaheartOJiing  re- 
its  and  many  with  success  written  large  over  their 
[arts.  But  out  of  the  failures  valuable  experience 
gained,  the  weak  spots  located  and  the  mistakes 
inted  out,  so  that  subsequent  attempts  based  upon 
>rience  will  be  likely  to  succeed. 
Notftiiing  succeods  like  succ^-sa,   aud 

\iiffre  the   flarmens    have    established    a 

luoeeesful  organizMion,  the  importance, 

the  benefits  and  i>owor  of  the  organizji- 

tion  is  so    aipjiaront   and  the   lesson   so 

tfjoroly    learned    thalt    no    argument    i'S 

necessary   to   ^jstabliah    the    desirability 

gad  usef'uilness  of  organiziaition  in  that 

lloeKlity.     Stiil,  the  growth  of  farmers' 

loi^izations  is  dishoarteningly  slow  as 
poi^pared    wiAh    organiizaAion    in    ©very 

.Dther  line  of  cmdoavor.     The   m-anufac- 
tarers,  the    tradesmen,    the    ©ani>en!tt'rs, 
the  maaons,  the  plmmbeirs,  the  baitohers, 
the  bakers   and  eamdleatiek  makers  are 
organized;    in   fact,  every    cla.ss    haviii-,' 
layillitnig  to  sail,  wu»jliiit>r  goouio  or  iaKior, 
is  organized  except  the  farmer,  the  man 
who  reoMy  ia  moiSt  in  need  of  organiza- 
tioD  and  who  would  profit  most  thertiby. 
It  is  not  import-anit  to  inquire  hero 
why  this  is  so;  there  being  many  reason.s 
which  go  to  explain  why  the  farmers  re- 
main nnorg«ini-ied  and  are  individual  com- 
petitors eacih  cne  agaanst   his  neighbor. 
The  important  question  for  the  farmers 
to  decide  is:   Can  they  afford  longer  to  remain  um- 
orgaaidzed?    Are  they  deitermined  to  ignore  the  loeson, 
the  example  and  the  experience  of  ovcj-y  other  class 
of  man  and  persist  in  the  old   cutnthroat  game  of 
ittdividuai  competition,  every  one  for  himself  and  the 

[.  ^vil  take  the  hindermost? 

Eesults  of  Organization 


By  JOHN  McLENNAN 
Onondaga  County,  New  York 

vantage  secured  both  individually  and  collectively  by 
people  so  organized.  Organization  renders  it  possi- 
ble~for  the  union  in  every  craft  to  demand  and  en- 
force a  living  wage,  safei./  devices,  sanitary  condi- 


famine  caused,  as  some  believed,  by  our  organiyation, 
but  by  far  the  longest  and  loudest  howl  came  from  the 
dealers  and  middlemen,  who  for  t/he  first  time  in 
history  got  their  corn.>*  tro.l  upon  by  the  patient  milk 
producer.  Organization  changed  the  truck  and  po- 
ta/bo  growers  oif  Virginia  from  one-mule  farmers 
to  prosperous  agriculturists,  bringing  prosperity  to 
the  whole  state  and  remunerative  business  involving 


force  a  nving  wage,  a«,i.e^/  ut-»u^v.o,  .,. j    ...~ *::  non  nnn 

tions  .and   fair  treatment.      Organization   enabled    a  an  annua-l  turnover  exceeding  f^fl^'^^^ 
....mi.irativolv  few  railr.-ul   employees  to  stand  Con-  Organization  revolutionized   the  business  of  the 

comparativoiy  lew   la  i  i     .  citrus  growers  in  both  Florida  and  Cali- 

forni^a  to' the  everlasting  benefit  not  only 
od"  the  piHidueers  them8elvt>s  but  to  the 
benefit  of  ©very  community  in  the  United 
States.     Prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Florida    Oiltrus   Growers'   Exchange   and 
the  California  Fruit  Growws'  Exchange, 
the    production   of    citrus    fruit    was    a 
preearious  business  and  the  results  wore 
usually  next  door  to  starvation.    A  yield 
of  5,000  cars  would    glut  the  market  for 
a  year.    Thousands  of  crates  of  the  most 
luscious  fruit  were  annually  allowed  to 
rot  upon  the  trees  aind  ground,  for  want 
of  a  market  which  would  return  the  cost 
of    cratos    and    labor.      Oramg^    girovos 
vN^ere  beaiutiful  to  look  upon  but  worth- 
lesis  as  an  investment  and  the  vast  oon- 
suming    public    enjoyed    the    fruit    only 
by    anieana    of    pictures    and    descriptive 
articles  in  publications. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  citrus 
growers  the  production  of  fruit  has  in- 
creased   from    5,000    ears    per    year    in 
Oaliforniato  nearly  50,000  cars.  The  price 
to  producers  ibas  steadily  advanced  initil 
now  the  producer  receives  about  $2  per  box  for  his 
well  graded  "Sun-Kist"  oranges,  and  the  only  thing 
a  purchaser  examines  is  to  make  sure  that  the  red 
star  of  the   organization  is  upon  the  box.     The  or- 


ONONDAGA  ALFALFA    GROWERS'^^A|OaATION    MEMBERS   UNLOADING 


ganization  has  not  only  been  able  to  standardize  its 


gross  and  the  Presidt^nt  of  the  United  States  up 
against  the  wall  and  hand  out  the  gist  of  the  de- 
mands which  the  organization  had  decided  would  be 

about  right. 

And    organizatdo-n    (just    a    little   one)    enabled    ^„ .  ,  *v„  ^^^ 

milk  producers  supplying  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston  e«ti.e  product  a,ut  it  ,has  found  and  ^'^^-^^^^  ' 

and  several  other  cities  to  secure  a  fair  sha.e  of  the  kets  of  the  entire  country,  and  frorn  Portland  to  Port- 

.       •                          '.  -i,.nar     It  i,  tine  that  a  wail  of  consider-  land,  «m.l  from  Canada  to  tdic  Gulf,  in  every  village, 

Everyone  understands  the  results  of  organization     ^-^^^  ^'^^^^j^^^^j",  '  ;  ;^  the  babies,  women  and  lian*taiul  city,  tbe  oranges,  «ho  grnpe  fruits,  epric^, 

in  other  lines  of  business;  the  -ormous  power    tlie    ^^^^^'^\^     Z   on   aLunt   of  a   milk  olives,  prunes  and  canned  goods  produced  by  these 

iniiwrtant  influence   and  the   increased   financial   ad-     cnnaren  iivuife 


Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  (8.W.)  Dec 
4._Fine  fall  weather.  Not  much  cold 
weather  yet.  Prices  on  live  stock  are 
quite  high.  Cows  seem  to  be  the  high- 
est  a  good  scrub  cow  will  bring  $100 
at  a  sale.  Hogs  bring  $15  per  cwt. 
dressed;  veal,  13c  lb.  on  the  hoot,  but- 
ter 45c  lb.— E.  H.  Sheppard. 
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splendid  orgaiiuations,  with  tlie  red  star  stAuip"  cou- 
htantly  meeting  one  face  to  fac«,  the  emblem  of 
Hquare  dealing  and  good  business  methods  is  estab- 
lished. As  the  business  of  the  citrus  g-owera  in- 
creased und  prospered,  so  the  valu«  of  the  groves, 
vineyards  and  orchards  increased,  adding  millions  to 
the  value  of  the  stat*  and  bringing  general  prosperi- 
ty to  the  community.  „   »u 

And  80,  if  space  permitted,  we  might  tell  the 
story  of  the  co-operativo  creameries,  telephone  com- 
panies, grain  elevators,  live  stock  associations,  stores^ 
insurance  companies  and  banks  of  the  North  ^V^^t;  or 
we  might  tell  the  story  of  the  organizatiot,  of  the 
berry  growers  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  which  transformed  the 
berry  business  in  that  state  from  a  losing  venture 
to  one  of  marked  prosperity,  and  many,  many  other 
instances  in  our  own  country  where  organization 
has  crowned  the  farmers'  efforts  with  sp.endid  suc- 
cess. _ 

Organizatiooi  in  Europe 

And  if  we  examine  the  subject  of  agricultural 
organization  in  European  comtries,  we  will  find  that 
m^ny  countries  they  have  learned  the  lesson  and 
advanced  much  faster  and  farther  than  in  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  our  own  country.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  true  that  agricultural  organization  has 
actually  .brought'  prosperity  to  several  countries 
where  legislation  and  governmental  paternalism  ab 

Bolutely  failed.  .     ^  , 

la  Dei.mark.-Thi8  is  notaibly  true  in  Denmark 
where  every  farmer  l^elongs  to  a  co-OTperative  associa- 
tion of  some  kind,  and  where  practically  every  farmer 
is  prosperous.  He  generally  owns  the  farm  he  works. 
He  is  educated  himself  and  he  educates  his  children. 
There  are  no   very  rich  farmers  it  is  true,  neither 
are  there  any  very  poor;  they  are  just  prosperous 
and  happy.     Denmark,  a  little  coum- 
try  of  15^00  square  miles   (half  the 
size   of    one   of   our   average   states), 
has    over    1,200    co-operative    cream- 
eries and  they  have  raised  the  grade 
and  quality  of  butter  so  high  that  a 
large  part  of  the  butter  consumed  by 
England    is    secured    from    Denmark 
at   fancy   prices.  •  The   same   is  true 
of  pork,  eggs  and  other  farm  produce 
of  that  snug  little  country. 

In  Ireland.— More  surprising  still 
is  the  story  of  Ireland;  a  country 
blessed  by  nature  but  eternally  damn- 
ed !by  bad  government  and  poliucal 
intrigue.  There  poverty  was  the  uni- 
versal condition  of  the  farmer  and 
famine  stood  just   outside   the   door, 

waiting    to    clutch    with    gaunt    and       

bony  fingers.its  u-nhappy  victims  ev- 
ery  time  there  was  a  failure  in  crops. 
The  land  was  owned  by  the  non-resi- 
dent landlord  and  the  farmer  had  to  pay  rack  rents 
or  starve,  generally  both.     The  English  government 
from  time  to  time  proposed  or  passed  legislation  in 
tended  to  aid  the  Irish  farmer,  -but  his  condition  nev- 
er improved  until  Sir  Horace  Plunket  undertook  to 
show  the  Irish  farmer  how  to  help  himself;  in  short, 
how  to  co-operate.     That  began  about  fifteen  years 
ago  and  today,  as  a  result  of  the  co-operative  system 
practiced    in    that    country,  the   Irish    farmer   owns 
practically  two-tliirds  of  all  the  tillable  land  in  Ire- 
land and  is  buying  more  of  it  every  day. 

The  Irish  farmers  own  312  co-operative  cream- 
eries which  turn  out  a  total  product  valued  at  $10,- 
000,000  every  year.  The  Irisii  farmers  own  237  co- 
operative banks,  where  they  can  secure  loans  at  3 
percent.  They  have  co-operative  poultry  associa- 
tions, truck  associations,  and  co-operative  associa- 
tions for  beekeeping  and  bacon  curing;  in  fact,  87 
miscellaneous  co-operative  associations  and  the  large 
pet  result  is  a  regeneration  of  that  beautiful  coun- 
try. In  short,  the  Irish  farmer  has  done  for  himself 
wOiat  the  government  was  never  able  to  do.  He  has 
helped  himself  and  brought  prosperity  to  his  coun- 
try. 

And  80  we  might  continue  the  story  of  co-opera- 
tion in  France,  in  Holland,  England  and  other  coun- 
tries which  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  or- 
ganization can  do  and  has  done  for  the  farmer,  and 
in  none  are  the  conditions  so  favorable  and  the  0(]»- 
portunities  so  great  as  in  our  own  country. 
A  Fertile  Field  at  Home 
Here  we  have  a  democracy;   equal  opportunity 
for  all.     Universal  compulsory  educational  facilities 
are  free  to  all.  Climatic  conditions  are  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  almost  every  known  crop.  Na- 
ture favors  the  farmer  in  our  country  more  than  in 
any  other,  and  if  our  farmers  would  but  learn  ttio 
lesson  of  cooperation,  prosperity  would  smile  upon 
us  as  never  before.     The  plain  fart  of  the  matter  is 
that  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  but  roali/e 


their  power   would  organize  and  stay  organized,  they    rate   the   orders  are  arriving   we  will  disiK)s«  „ 
ou Id  Ck'ml^^rd'oU  off  the  map  or  any  other    least  1,000  cars  during  the  season  of   191  ^17.    .     . 
c:lin^L  ever  put  together  by  the  hand  of  man.    avei^ge  daily  out  '-  ^J/^^^^ -^7«:;.    ^ -^ 
The   writer  has  been   a  believer  in  the  desirability    our  conmission   on  sales,  altho   small,   will  be  ,^. 
and  necessity  of  rural  organimtion  for  many  years,    ficieat  to  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  a  respee..,, 
I le  has  seen  wliat  it  has  done  for  otliers  when  in-    fund  in  our  treasury  for  contingencies. 
telli«e«itly    tried,    and    he    believes    tha^    the    great  It  was  the  original  purpose  to  organize  the  far,. 

e crT  he  open 'sesame,  the  magic  symbol,  is  to  be    era  of  Onondaga  County,  as  the  nanie  of  the  a,^ 
found   in  co-opei^tion.  ^'i^ti^"  ^^^'^    \^^''^''-     ^ow    the   leading  Urr,^ 

^     A   Local   instance  from    five    adjoining    counties    are    members  of  t!,, 

•  I  want  here  to  relate  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  association  and  county  lines  are  no  longer  conidd- 
story  of  the  Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers 'Association,  ered.  Ultimately  we  hope  to  include  witlun  «, 
The  farmera  of  Central  New  York,  like  the  citrus  association  the  leading  farmers  of  tbe  entire  stat,. 
growers  of  Florida  and  California,  the  berry  grow-  WUat  We  Have  Learned 

L  of  Sparta,  the  potato  growers  of  Virginia  and  Aside   from   the   financial    advantage  whi. 

others  woke  up- one  day  to  the  fact  that  their  soil  secure  from  being  members  of  our  association,  w, 
was  p^uliarly  adaorted  by  nature  to  the  production  are  learing  the  great  lesson  ot  organization.  Wear, 
Tf  one  best  crop,  Twit,  alfalfa.  They  were  totally  acquiring  a  kindly  spirit  of  neighborly  helpfulne, 
unorganized.  Every  fanner  was  a  competitor  in  th^  and  co-operation.  We  are  learning  that  good  bu^. 
market  with  his  neighbor.  There  was  no  standard  of  ness  requires  consideration  of  th«  rights  of  tj.1 
goods,  with  the  result  that  the  hay  dealers'  associa-  purchaser  as  carefully  as  those  of  the  seller.  ^,1 
tion  (which  was  organized)  fixed  the  prices  for  the  have  demonstrated  on  several  occasions  that  we  are, 
farmer  and  he  simplv  took  what  he  was  offered,  power  for  good  in  our  community  and  we  are  tr«t. 
Needless  to  say,  he  gat  the  small  end  of  it,  .and  to    ed  with   respect. 

even  things   up  a  little  ihe   often  delivered  hay   of  Early    Organization.-Whe„    the    chief    of 

inferior  or  worthless  quality  with  no  thought  of  the  Onondagas  called  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
riffhts  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  short,  if  the  Indian  nations  and  proposed  a  federation  for  mut, 
opportunity  offered,  he  "put  it  over"  on  the  dealer,  aid,  protection  and  safety,  and  to  eliminate  tk, 
The  result  of  course  was  the  lessening  of  the  value  Nv^rs  and  strife  between  the  six  nations,  he  madeth, 
of  his  crop  lowering  of  the  price  and  restricting  his  first  co-operative  proposition  of  which  we  han 
,    ,  record  in  this  part  of  the  country.     It  is  said  tint 

"'^'^  On  the  '>3rd  of  August,  1915,  a  meeting  was  held  his  argument  consisted  of  handing  to  each  chief  on 
at  the  Court  House  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  attended  by  twig  of  the  elm  tree  and  directed  each  to  ,brea 
one  hundred  of  the  leading  alfalfa  .growers  who  de-  the  twig,  T^hich  was  easily  done.  He  then  horai: 
sired  to  remedy  the  existing  conditions.  There  was  tightly  together  six  twigs  and  handled  the  bunfl, 
horn  the  organization  which  we  believe  is  destined    in  turn  to  each  chief,  but  none  could  break  it.   He 

then  announced  the  evelasting  trutt, 
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"In  union  there  is  strength".  Andj 
the  federation  of  the  six  nations  tmI 
the   result. 

What  the  untaught  Aborigine  diil 
in  organization  surely  the  farm  i<  ofj 
New  York  sftiould  be  able  to  do, 
we   confidently  expect  to   see  in  thtj 
near    future    an    organization   amon 
our  farmers,  the  results  of  which  wil 
be  so   far   reaching   and   the  beneSti 
so  great  that    it   will  have  the  sap 
j>ort  of  every  intelligent  farmer 
the     approval     of     the     entire    cwl 
iiuinity. 

Possibilities   of   Organization 

If    properly    organized    there 

no    reason    why    the    farmer    ca 

vastly  extend  his  markets,  and  tt 

increase  the  demand  for  his  produd 

and    secure    increased    prices.     "Willi 

right  organization    and   rigid  inspw 

to  be  of  vital  interest  and  far-reaching  benefits  to    tion  and  standardization  of  goods  he  can  secure 

the  people  of  this  part  of  our  country.  confidence   of  the   purchaser  and  consumer  to  s 

First  of  all  it  was  agreed  that  co-operation  was    au  extent  that  the  product  bearing  the  stamp  of  i 

necessary  for  self  protection.    Second,  it  was  agreed    organization  will  be  sought  and  paid  for  at  high 

that  each  must  be  loyal  to  the  association  and  to  eaoh    prices  than  the  products  not  standardized.     StM 

other.    Third,  that  the  purchaser  and  consumer  must    ardized  goods   arc   at  a   premium   in  every  marW 

be  given  a  square  deal;  all  goods  faithfully  graded    and  the  purohascr  can  bo  sure  of  securing  a  "squii 

and  honestly  shipped.     And,  fourth,  that  by  improv-    deal"    thru   such   an   organization,  which   after  a. 

ing    our   methods   of  production,   standardizing   our    ia  the  true  basis  of  every  successful  business. 

products  and  securing  the  confidence  of  the  purchas-  For  the  first  time  the  members  of  our  Assocu 

ing  public  we  couM  largely  increase  our  market  and    tion  arc  able  to  come  to  the  office  and  secure  sW 

develop  our  opportunities.'  loans  at  the  same  rates  and  upon  the  same  terinsM 

We  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,    other  business  men.    For  the  first  time  our  morob 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $5  each,    are  alblo    to  purchase   their   coal,   feeds,   seeds,  « 
Every  farmer  who  desired  to  become  a  member  was    fertilizers  on  the  same  terms  as  the  wholesaler;  8« 
required  to  purchase  at  least  one  share,  but  no  one    why  not!      We   purchase   in   larger   quantities  thwl 
could  own  more  than  ten.     We  adopted  by-laws  and    any  dealer.     Thru  our  own  association  we  can  mM 
elected  officers,  opened  offices  and  proceeded  to  do    kot   every   farm   product   without   fear  of   loss  a» 
business  with  a  -membership  of  100  farmers.  eliminate  absolutely  the  trouble  of  collection  \vhf«| 

Last  season  was  a  hard  season  in  many  ways    sold, 
for  our  association.     We  were  totally  inexperienced.  No  Limit  in  Organization 

Much  of  the  hay  was  not  up  to  grade  because  of  the  There  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  actiw 

frequent  rains  during  the  haying  season.  Mamy  ties  of  such  an  association,  every  phnse  of  ^v'lll  I 
farmers  who  were  not  members  were  skeptical  and  would  not  only  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  farm  I 
belittled  the  association,  and  the  dealers  heaped  upon  but  in  a  larger  way  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  i«*l 
our  heads  all  kinds  of  abuse  and  invented  down  right  munity,  because  when  all  is  said  and  done,  ^vhe«l 
lies  about  us.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  made  the  farmer  is  prosperous  the  country  is  prospew" 
many  mistakes  ourselves.  Such  an  organization  can  wield  a  very  importanti 

But  after  all  we  succeeded.     We  disposed  of  our    fluence  in  the  matter  of  legislation  and  admimw' 
product,  securing  several  thousand    dollars  more  for    tive  activities  in  matters  affecting  the  farmer; 
our  product  than  the  dealers  would  offer,  and  wo  so-    straining  measures  prejudicial  to  their  interest  < 
cured   a   lot    of   customers   and   friends   thruout  tihe    promoting  measures  helpful  and  just.    Is  it  not 
country,  which  argued  well  for  future  business.    One    possible  that  thru  the  agency  of  such  organizat'""' 
year   ago   we   had   100   members;   today   we  have   a    the  farmer  may  be  represented  to  a  larger  e^<*  1 
membership  of  350  of  the  representative  farmers  of    in  the  legislative  halls  and  have  n  larger  voicf 
Central   New   York.     One   year  ago   today   we   had    matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  concerning  wb^  j 
shipped  nine   ears  of  hay.     On  the  same  date  thi-»    he   is  certainly  better  qualified   to   speak   thfi" 
season  we  hiive  shipped  MS  cars  of  hay.     During  the     professional  politician   and  legislative   lawyer* 
entire  senson  of  1915-16  we  shipped  364  cars  of  hay.  But,  over,   above   and   beyond   all,   the  W  _ 

At  this  date  we  have  orders  for  400  ears,  and  at  the    which  will  come  to  the  farmer  thru  organiM*!** 
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,  .pirit   of   ...amunity    helpfulness,  neighborly   use-    >«*.  '  H     gets  ^16  per  ton.  the  hay  be^^^^^^  Lki^^a  tinr-rk'^hlrd  ^h^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fulness,  confidence  in  himself  and  his  neighbor,  pride    the  purchaser's  expens^e.     This  he  estimates  as  fully  g  B,  

in  his  calling  and  a  social  uplift  which  will  banish 
forever  his  isolation,  his  jealousy  and  his  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  fellonien. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

e  gets  $16  per  ton,  the  hay  being  pn 
the  purchaser's  expense.     This  he  ««^i-^^-  -;7'i'      l'^ ;7pe;;we"h;ip,  woufd  do  well  to  investigate  the 
equal  to  $18  per  ton  next  March.     His  barn    s     ull     ifcg  «Pe»«  /'u....irur  and  the  arrowing  of  hay 


The\Chemical  Top  Dressing 
of  Meadows 


and  ho  has  an  immense  stack  outside.  Enough  hay 
was  reserved  to  winter  his  five  horsea  and  one  cow 
iubove  the  100  tons. 

The  total  expense  for  fertilizer  to  produce  this 
$1600  crop  was  approximately  $300.  The  chemicaU 
are  applied  with  a  lime  sower  about  June  1st  or  when 
the  grass  roots  are  well  established  and  in  condition 
to  make  fullest  and  immediate  use  of  the  food. 

This  is  a  revolution  in  farm  management  in  this 
This  farm  is  only  one  of  many  that  have 


Five  years  ago  George  H.  Hazzard,  a  merchant 

of  the  city  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  closed  out  his  busi-  ^^ 

ness  and  bought  a  high-priced  farm  just  outside  of  "^?^'''"  .     "^^  ^j,^  ^.^^^^  of  chemicals  for  top-dressing 

the  city.     At  first  he  stocked  the  farm  w  th  ,ust  an  ^^^^^^^.^^  ,,^,   ^,^,   ^wo   or  three  years.  But 

average  dairy.     He  was  "'-h   dssatished  with   the  --^-«  -^^.^^^   ,,^,^/,,„   ^,,,,   ,,,    aemonstration 

results  from  dairy  and  general  farming.     The  next  B      i^^^^^^    ^^^^    ._^    ^^^.^    instaoice    makes    the 

year  he  sold  out  this  herd  of  cows  and  put  in  some  ^                                  Excepting  a   few   days   labor 

very  high-producing,  gra.le  llolsteins  from  a  nearby,  '^^  ^^2%^^^^^  ,^\^^  ,^Zg,  a  little  longer  period 
well-known  dairy. 


This  was  a  great  improvement  financially.  But 
his  wrists  and  also  those  of  his  son  gave  out  with 
the  heavy  milking.  Milking  machines  were  not  so 
successful  then  as  now. 

So  this  farm  owner  began  casting  about  for  a 
way  to  make  the  farm  return  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
ftt  the  same  time  allow  the  owner  considerable  time 
for  other  business.  Dairying  and  general  farming 
entails  the  hiring  of  much  help,  making  it  hard  also 
for  the  housekeeper 


use  of  chemical  top-dressing  and  the  growing  of  hay 
for  market.  Many  profitless  hill  farms  can  be  made 
to  yield  good  returns  in  hay,  and  improve  the  soil 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  reasonable  cash  outlay  for 
chemicals.— M.    G.    Feint,    New    York. 

(There  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the 
above  article  which  we  feel  it  right  to  comment  upon. 
First,  the  time  for  applying  a  top  dressing  to  meadows 
for  best  results  is  found  to  be  at  the  first  showing 
of  green  growth  in  spring,  usually  several  weeks  be- 
for  June  first  as  mentioned  al>ove.     Second,  the  con- 
clusion  that  500  pounds   of   hydrated   lime  ^is  fully 
equal  in  effect  to  1,000  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
is  too  hasty,  since  the  eiperimemt  mentioned  is  only 
two  years  old.     We  do  not  question  the  first-year  re- 
sults stated,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  an 
application  of  1000  pounds  would  give  more  lasting 
results  than  500  pounds  in  a  term  of  years.    Hydrat- 
ed lime  is  more  readily  soluble  at  first  than  is  ground 
limestone.       Third,   while   approving   of   and   recom- 
mending the  top-dressing  of  meadows  as  a  general 


with  both  teams  in  the  spring,  a  little  longer  period 
to  secure  the  crop  in  late  June  and  early  July,  it 
leaves  practically  the  owner's  entire  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  others  things,  with  an  easy  solving  of  the 
hired   help  problem.  '  menamg   mc   lup-uit^^oiuig   »*..   ...-^^~--  —  —  o 

Mr.  Hazzard  began  using  500  lbs.  of  basic  slag,  p^^tice  on  average  farms,  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
150  lbs.'  of  potash  and  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  ^^^j^  ^^  ^jg^  ^^j.  jj^„y  considerable  proportion  of 
acre.  This  year  he  used  150  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  f^jj^grs  to  drop  other  lines  and  go  into  specializing 
400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  jq  hay.  The  length  of  time  which  Mr.  Hazzard  has 
He  finds  the  greatest  returns  for  the  money  ex-  been  conducting  his  farm  is  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
pended  comes  from  the  most  fertile  fields.  The  first  strate  that  his  particular  plan  will  permanently 
effect  of  the  aipplication  seems  to  keep  out  weeds,  maintain  the  fertility.— The  Editors.) 
There  was  a  good  gravel  bed  on  the  fawn  and  an  _ 

unfailing  market  for  gravel  in  the  city  nearby.  Mr. 

Hazzard  went  to  his  county  farm  agent  for  advice 

as  to  the  best   way   to  manage  his  farm,  with  all 

these  considerations  in  view. 

When    the    county    agent    looked    the    question 

over  and  told  the  owner  that  the  growing  of  timothy 

hay  would  solve  his  problem  the  latter  was  rather 

akeptical.     So  were  his  neighbors.     Cortland  County 

is  80  intensely  a  dairy  county  that  the  selling  of  hay 

in  that  locality  is  looked  upon  as  almost  an  agricul- 
tural crime.     Keeping  no  stock,  the  neighbors  told 

him,  and  selling  off  the  hay  would  ruin  his  farm  in 

Bhort  order. 

But  the  county  agent's  arguments  went  all 
around  the  objections  and  were  so  convincing  that 
Mr  Hazzard  decided  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  He 
had  a  worn-out  meadow,  badly  in  need  of  plowing 
and  fertilizing,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
test  for  the  new  plan,  which  involved  top-dressing 

•  ,,    .1 :-.„i  forfnworn.     It  reallv  was  not  a  fair 

test,  as  an  old,  hard  sod  of  that  kind  does  not  respond 

as  would  newly  plowed,  or  newly  seeded  ^e^dows. 

So  he  fertilized  a  strip  down  the  length  of  the 

field  on  one  side.     The  writer  recently  rode  over  the 


Notes  from  Lancaster  County 

Tolbacco  prices  were  reported  the  highest  ever 
known  in  Pennsylvania  at  a  well-attended  meeting 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, held  December  11  in  the  Lancaster  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms.  Members  reported  the  latest  price 
received  for  tobacco  was  20  cents  for  wrappers,  with 
indications  that  the  price  will  be  at  least  25  cents 
in  two  or  three  months.  R.  L.  Kimbrough  made  a 
fine  address  oai  "The  Best  Way  for  Selling  Tobac- 
in  which  he  advocated  a  seed-leaf  reserve  sys- 


co 


>  t 


tern. 


The  following  reports  were  made  by  growers 
from  different  sections  of  the  county: 

C.  H.  Habecker,  of  East  H«npfield  towmsrtiip,  re- 
ported that  two  pounds  to  a  lath  is  a  fair  average 
for  the  crop  in  this  section.  The  first  three  or 
four  leaves  are  so  covered  with  sand  that  they  are 
suit<able  only  for  fillers. 

D.  H.  Landis  reported  that  the  crop  in  the  Win- 
doni    and    Manor  districts    will    average   about    two 

fplrl  on  one  side      The  writer  recenuy  ruuc  »»>. o^™„k,^  r^nvcD  rpnP  IN    hundred  pounds  fillers  to  the  acre.    Tobacco  stripped 

p    t  and  the'treak  of  fertilized  grass  is  very  plain-   ONE-HORSE  SEEDEK  FOR  SOWING  COVER  CROP  IN    ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
^  •  -^  -""*  **-"♦  ""«  <;TANniNG    CUKN.  ^  ^   Kimbrough  reported  98  percent  of  the  Lan- 

caster county  tobacco  crop  sold.     Crop  will  average 
between  1200  and  1500  pounds  wrappers  to  the  acre 


iy  visible  today,  three  years  later,  with  just  that  one 
application.  The  aftergrowth  on  that  strip  now  looks 
rank  and  thrifty,  While  a  rod  wide  strip  on  each 
Bide  has  been  left  of  the  old  sod.  This  is  now  noth- 
ing but  weeds  and  waste. 

This  encouraged  the  owner  to  venture  forth  on 
the  scheme.     He  plowed  and  seeded  the  rei^inder 
of  the  big  flat  to  timothy,  and  today  this  field  is 
covered  with 
already  three  fine  crops 

the   last.  .   .  ., 

The  dairy  was  sold  and  all  the  remaining  avail- 
aible  area  of  the  farm  was  seeded  to  timothy  Last 
year  Mr  Hazzard  plowed  and  seeded  with  barley 
12  acres  of  hilly  pasture.  The  knolls  in  this  pas- 
ture were  covered  with  moss  and  paint  brush.  Again 
his  neighbors  told  him  he   was   making  a  mistake; 


The  residual  value  of  the  fertiUzers  is  great,  showing 

marked  effects  for  two  or  three  years. ^  "„„       ^c        -i 

A  neighboring  land  owner,  the  editor  of  the  local  Latest  sales  were  at  17i,  8  and  4;  18,  8  and  5,  and 

•Inilv  Tiaiper  wished  to  operate  his  farm  with  a  mini-  20,  10  and  5. 
mum  of  labor  and  he  has  seeded  it  all  to  mixed  grass-  Otto  Oleson,  of  the  Ephrata  Experiment  Station, 

xx«  1..W ^ .      ^.,    using   150   lbs.    of  nitrate   of   soda,  500   lbs.   of  reported  that   the  crops  at  the   station  were   2^32 

It  to  timothy,  and  today  this  field  is        '  .^  ^^^^  ^.  ^^^  ^^  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre,  pounds  Slaughter  tobacco  to  the  acre;  1968  pounds 

a  luxuriant   aftermath,  having  grown    ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  yield  of  8560  lbs.  per  acre  as  compared  Ebenshade  variety  to  the  acre;   1968  pounds  Taylor 

fine  crops  of  hay,  each  one  larger  than  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  unfertilized  areas.  variety,  and  1900  pounds  Hoffman  variety. 

"The    principle    works    equally   well    on    the    hill  A.  E.  Lane,  of  Clay  township,  «old  his  crop  for 

r       ?  of    t  le    counTy       One    man    in   the   town    of  18.  10  and  5.    Few  crops  remain  unsold  in  Clay  town- 
farms    of    the    county.      Une  Believes  this  a  good  time  to  establish  a  repu- 

T::ZXJ1:To  ^Zlr^l^Z^l^^i-    ^.L.  of  Lancaster  County  tobacco.    Growers  should 
of  the  great  increase  quo  lo      i  ^    ,  .     f^.^.^.    sell  fillers  as  fillers,  not  as  wrappers, 

.als.     Before  this  method  -^^^f^f  ^^^^^'^^f^^^^  r.  M.  Stevenson,  of  Coleraine  township,  sold  his 

.  mistake;     had  to  buy  hay      Now  he  -^-P^JJ^V;;;"  ^^    crop  for  15  and  8.     His  crop  cured  very  nicely.  All 
;;;t"a,rold  pasture  like  this  should  be  cropped   a    will  seU   moi-e  ^^»  ^^J  .,^     "^^^.^^  ."^p  which  was    but  a  few  crops  sold,  but  no  tobacco  stripped  yet. 
couple  of  years  at  least  before  attempting  to  seed     .       car.    ^;  *  '^  ^^^'^^^^^^^^        ,1^^^  .^^^/sOO  farmers  George  Hibschman  reported  a  good  c^op  xn  the 

"^rhis  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cortland  Agri-      "^^^e^  ^^^^^^^^  '"l^  '^    '^        ,^,^  ^,^„8  were  visited    Ephrata  section;  sold  his  crop  early  and  did  not  know 
cultural   Society   offered   some   tempting  cash   prem     ^^•^;;f;;;f^";j  ;;;;",,^,,,  ,,,sons  on  fertUizing    of  any  crops  remaining  unsold. 

iums  for  the  best  bundle  of  hay  of  various  kinds     xvihic  i  showed  ^amame       ^  ^   ^   ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  reported  few  crops  re- 

cut  from  a  square  yard  of  soil  in  the  I---  of    -^  '^.^y  UrZ^ori\.e  county  have  made  careful    maining    unsold    aaid    little   tobacco    stripped   in    his 
certain  persons  designated  by  the  society.    M  .      ^  -  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  qOO  tons  of  lime  have    section.  - 

zard  won  both  first  and  second  premiums  with  cut-    ^*P"  '^rY/^^^ ''  ^^^     ^^j,      '       ^,  o^qoo  tons  more  Aaron    Landis,    of    Rohrerstown,    reported    the 

tings    taken    from    the    top    of    some    of   the   kno  Is    ^l^Z^Zo^i^^^^^^^^  experiments  have    crop  in  his   section  practically   all   sold      Crop  will 

in  this  old   pasture-from  the  knolls    ^^^^-^^^'^    shown    Lt5(^bs   of  lydrated  lime  at  an  approxi-     average  two  hundred  pounds  fillers  to  the  acre;  one 
where    the    luxuriant    growth   was   lodged    so   as   to    «1--"  ^^^^  ;00  lbs.  of  hy  ,^^,,     ,,  ,     a„d  one-fourth  to  two  pounds  wrappers  to  the  lath, 

be  almost  unnvauageable,  as  the  effect  of  the  heavy     J^^^  ^^/^  ^*^^f ^^^  Umestone;  that     Most  groxvers  not  yet  making  deliveries. 

Showers  and   wind  storms.     Before  -  tmf'J'L're    2  Tns  of  gn.::id  linLtone  pe^^  acre  gave  but  little  Phares   W.  Baker,  of  Landisville,  sold   a    fifty- 

of  the  timothy  canio  just  to  the  owner  s  arm     -^   _^    _^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

held  it  out  at  rigU  angles  to  lus  body  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j.^^. 

about  5  feet,  6  or  7  inches  m  hight         e  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hydrated  lime  were  nearly  equal  to  the 

to  timothy  this  pasture  was  returning  '>'"*■   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,,^  ^.j^,,^^  j,,.,.  ^^^^^  ^^-^^  ^ggg  i^bs.  and  4,537    U)s. 

rent.  The  great  increase  '"/®*"7y  ,  ^^^^,  \^^  of  ^nred  hay  respectively.  The  first  cutting  from  the 
ture  cutting  over  30  tons  from  ^"  ^  ^  timothy  use  of  1  ton  of  ground  limestone  per  aero  was  6054 
decided  the  owner  to  plow  up  and     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  hydrated  lime  per  acre  the 

all  his  remaining  pasture  the  coming  s]       b,  ^^^^  cutting  was  practically  the  same  as  with  1  ton 

the  crefft  of  the  hill.  ^^  ground  limestone,  but  at  less  cost  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ha../.ard  has  already  sold  this  y  ^^  ^^^^   _^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^,  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^ 

gra^s:;o^:l':s'or  whiThlv:  not  been  treated  as    fertility  can  only  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  manure 


Phares  W.  Baker,  of  Landisville,  sold  a  fifty- 
acre  crop  for  18,  9  and  5  cents  a  pound.  I>andisville 
llrtickers  receiving  some  tobacco;  few  fat  stems 
shown.  Eighteen  cents  is  the  top-notch  price,  but 
some  growers  are  holding  for  twenty  cents.  Few 
crops  remain  unsold. 

Himm  Hershey,  of  Enst  retersburg,  reported  the 
crop  in  that  section  will  average  two  hundred  pounds 
fillers  to  the  acre.  Eighteen  cents  now  offered,  but 
some  growers  are  holding  for  twenty  cents.  Croij* 
will  not  average  two  pounds  of  wrappers  1o  the  acre. 
Few  lots  remain  unsold.-^sJ.  Arthur  Beid. 
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Pennsytvania  farmer 


December  23,  1916. 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

13  open  to  you — to  every  farmer  or  farmer's  | 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.    Wheat  is   much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
16a  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  OUier  Land  Scid  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
^   keep  up  the  price.    Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  U  bound  to  make  money — that'3 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.    Won- 
derful  yields   also   of   Oats,   Barley  and   Flax. 
Mixed  FarminB  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  oxpcllcnt  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  parpoacs.    Cood  schools, 
churches,  mnrkets  convenient,  climate  excellent.      Mili- 
tary service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for   farm   labor  to  replace  the  many 

roungr  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.    Write 
or  literature  and  particulars  aa  to  reduced  railway  ratee 
to  Supt.  of  Inunitcration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  Harrison,  210  N.  Srd  St.,  Harrisborg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


Cost  of  Producing  Milk 

By  FRANCIS  WILLIAMSON 

Delaware  County,  Penna. 
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NclsonTank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  IreeTrial 


Heats  water  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Burns  trash,  cobs,  wood  or  coal.  All  heat  under 
water.  60.000  iu  use.  If  you  don't  think  it  worth 
donble  the  price,  retarn  it  at  our  expense. 

NSLSON  M-ro  CO.  M  ^^^^^^l 
84  Nelson  Ava.  ■■  writVfor 

OECRFIELO,       WIS.       H  price   todvr. 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

Situated  In  the  very  tieart  of  the 

HolBteln  country.    Every  animal 

,  In  my  herd  tor  sale  at  all  times  at 

Uow  and  reasonable  Ogure«.     7-8 

jIHolsteln  heifer  calves  SI0totl5, 

'/express  paid  In  lota  of  5.    Shlppe<l 

fin  light   paper  lined  crates  fully 

protecte<l.    A.  R.<i. cows* heifers 

in  calf  to  OmiRby  Jane  King.   Reg. 

bulla  of  all  axes  from  S25  up.    20 

registered  heifers  six  weeks  to  one 

rear  old  priced  to  sell.    2  7-8  heifer  calves  A  registered 
bull  calf  for  S50.    Write  for  particulars,  etc. 
MAPLE    LAWN  FARM. 
C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr.,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Quit  the   Holstein  Business?  No. 
Just  MoTed.     Cramped  for  Room. 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves.helters,  and  cows,  no  blull — we  must  sell. 

F.  H.   RIVENBURG 

Ellta  Stock  Farm.  Stockbrldge.  N.T.tonnsrIy  Munnesvillc 

A  Polled  Holstein  Friesian  K^VoidS 

the  world's  record,  strictly  official,  over  all  aites,  all 
breeds,  for  one  year  and  the  world's  record  for  two 
consecutive  lactation  periods  with  over  2400  pounds  of 
80  per  cent  butter.  Catalog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

TIi-klolAino  Choice  bull  calves  sired  by  Tobe  Rag 
XIOISICIUS  Apple  KorndykeAfrom  advanced  Reg. 
dams.  B.  F.  Jones  A  Bon,     8.  Montrose,  Pa. 

D  •filtered  Holttaln  bull  ealves  from  a  ton  sbow  buU 
'^and  heavv  mllUng  dams.      Best  breed  tng.       Write 


Th«  cost  of  produdttion  is  a  niiattier 
thait  loonooriis  every  fanraer  in  the  buai- 
nesa  of  producing  milk.  Bapociially  dices 
it  coTiceiru  the  farmer  th,at  usee  milk  as 
his  chief  soatrc*  of  iaieomc.  The  quce- 
ition  of  milk  produotion  may  ibe  divid- 
ed into  two  distinct  parts:  (1)  Showing 
the  farmer  wiho  sells  milk  aa  a  aide  line 
to  his  gefnenail  farm  work;  (2)  the  fa,rm- 
er  who  m«<kce  his  farm  solely  a  milk- 
producing  fetrm.  The  cost  of  producition 
miiist  necessarily  vary  in  calcu'latdon 
upon  the  two  farms,  but  in  imviestiga- 
tiou  the  sum  total  of  all  results  seems 
to  e(how  an  aipproximaifce  loss  of  from 
sovem-ttenth'S  to  two  cents  per  quart 
with  the  prices  that  prevailed  thruout 
the  paat  two  ye«.rs. 

On  omy  famn  and  in  the  figures  thiat  I 
am  laiboiit  to  pneiseiit  to  the  readers  of 
Penmsylvaaiia  Farmer,  I  have  used  the 
dairy  as  a  distinct  item,  keepimg  the 
cows,  ibuildiags,  dairy  bam,  pasture, 
spring  liouse  and  equipment  entirely 
separate  from  the  crops. 

In  a  reoemt  editorial  iai  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  city  of  PhiladeJ- 


which  will  send  the  price  skywa/rd.  It 
has  only  been  a  few  years  tlhait  the 
same  eoiiditiom  took  place  among  the 
,beef  raisers  of  the  adjaeemt  couuiticis. 

Aiiiother  question  that  soeina  to  in- 
terest the  milk  producer  is  the  oondli- 
tion  in  distribution.  The  milk  produc- 
er should  Dot  allow  the  cost  of  milk  to 
the  people  in  the  city  ito  doitertfore  'wilth 
ihiim  din  demanding  t>  price  that  •will  ail- 
low  him  a  legal  procfit.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  taken  up  by  the  Com- 
mission.  The  cost  of  distrilbution  as 
far  in  excess  of  the  coat  of  production 
in  the  propontioii  to  the  money  invest- 
ment, ihia  taxes  on  real  catate,  his  geai- 
eral  depreciation,  ihis  natural'  losses,  to 
produce  milk  at  one-Tialf  the  price  that 
it  costs  to  put  it  on  the  door  step  of 
the  consuimer. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  soooier  we 
farmers  T«aliae  the  necessity  oif  fbaad- 
ing  together  in  a  firm  and  atrong  or- 
ganization, whereby  we  wil'l  liave  a 
voice  amd  ibe  able  by  our  -weigTit  to  se- 
cure an  equitable  meaiiis  of  read  joist - 
menrt   between   the   distributer  and  the 


f    -FARMERS-—-. 


Buy  7oar  Life  Insuranea  from  ttie  Compuiy  that 
U  ownad  aad  oontrolled  by  Farmers  and  Orangars. 
Tbat  Is  andorsMl  by  the  Pennayl vanU  State  Oranc*. 
Writ*  tor  panieul&rs  and  we  will  sand  yoo  trM  ct 
ebarge  a  eopr  of  our  Orange  Album. 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Compaay 
T.  O.Yoong,   Pris.     HomeOOloe,  Syrasuseji.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HERD  BULL 

On  acoount  of  having  sold  all  my  registered  cows  I'm 
otferlnK  my  Herd  Sire,  Imp.  Ribert's  Golden  Noble  A. 
R.  No.  10143 — sire  of  4  A.  R.  daughters  and  son  of 
tjolden  Noble  II.  1830  P.  B.,  one  of  greetest  of  aU 
Quemsey  slrss  with  30  A.  R.  daushters,  10  of  wblcb 
averaged  ia,S»4.4e  lbs.  milk,  008.38  lbs.  fat.  Anyone 
Interested  write  for  deserlpUye  folder  and  price. 
AMOS  aoTBKNBKRUKK,    K.  u.  1.    Lanaoaw.  ra. 

Brookdale  Farm  Holsteins 

For  sale,  son  of  King  Pontlac  Bamum  De  Kol  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams,  some  with  yearly  records.  State  price 
willing  to  pay  and  we  will  offer  best  we  can  for  the 
money.    IRVING  N.  HOE,      BRANCHVILLE,  N.  J. 

CI.»l«».»:na  Registered  4  year  old  bull  that  has 
tlOISkClIlS   A.  R.  O.  dauKhtcrs;  2  registered  calvee 


3  registered  2  year  old  belters, 


I.  V.  OTTO, 


CARLISLE. 


PENNA. 


Prices  right. 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE,  PENNA. 


also  3  grade  heifers. 

PLUMLYN  FARM, 

(near  Norrlatown. 


Milking  Shorthorns  IS2  S,"SieS?d"i^"i.c 

hog*.     CM.  KENNEDY.    Ulster,  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 


families. 


f^  .<A«m  1  bull8backe<l  by  MayRose.OIonwood, 

VlUern.  oov.  of  Chene.Shect  Anchor*  Jessie 

Prices  right.    H.C.Taylor,  Embreevllle,Pa. 


A -__u:.«<9    Herd  established  32  years.  A.  R.  stook 

AVTSnireS    for  sale.    Inspection  Invited. 

R.  TEMPLETON  *  SONS.  ULSTER.  PA 


Gii^rnsey  Bull  $40.   ^n?^v  2{?ot J.'' '^^ 

Loeuat  Lawn  Farm,  Box  2,  BIrd-In-Hand,  Lane.  Co.Pa. 

RetfUtered     Holstein     and  Guernsey      bulls  from 
calves  to  Bervleeablc  ane.    250  animals   In    the  herd. 
BONNYMKAD3  FARMS,    R.  U.  1.  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


Jersey  Calves    Zl?  TotSd  ""^^^  i°n'  ^^   GUERNSEY  BULLS 

world.        FRED  G.  W.  RUNK,  ALLENTOWN.  PA.  |  BDWIN  B.  MAULE.  C< 


Send  for  aale  Ua 


COATE8VILLE.  PA. 


GLORIA  BENEDICTINE  246.997.  GRAND  CHAMPION  JERSEY  AT  1916 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 


siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  UPON  NO  SMOKE    = 


B^S^ 


ASV   voUR  DEALER       THE  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  100  YEARS    = 

^lllllliillllllllllllllllliilllllllllllllilllllllllllilllllilllllllllllillllllillllllllT 


Yy^M.    PLAXKY  ^^?  y^^^  ^^^  Vmth  to  a  house  that  values  its repu- 

4«  w  jttft  St     New  York  City     tatioD.  Top  Market  Pri(»8  Paid.  Honest  AsBortment.  j 
B«f:cotambiaand  Qreenwiob  Bank!.  Send  DostaHor  Diice  Ust.    We  pay  expresB  charges. 

New    York    (ttj ^^___^_— ^-L— ^■^— ^— ^»^^— ^^^^— — ^^ 


The  Fire  Fly  Coaster 

ig  a  real  "Snow-mobile"  which  "noeans  heaps  of  fun" 
for  boya  and  girls.  The  high  grade  construction 
insures  Flexibility  and  accuracy  of  steering,  no 
more  wet  feet  and  worn  shoes  from  steering.  It 
will  help  to  prevent  colds  and  dreary  days  inside  the 
house.  So  strong  and  scientifically  made  it  out- 
lasts 2  ordinary  s  eds. 

How  to  Get  a  Fire  Fly  Coaster 

Send  U8  4  yearly  subecriptions  to  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  either  new  or  renewal  at  50c  each  and  we 
will  send  a  genuine  Fire  Fly  Coaster  by  prepaid  parcel  post,  return  mail. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,     261-63  S.  Third  Street,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


ipflnia  eommeniting  on  «,  lieariinig  of  the 
Tri-State  Milk  Uomrndsaion,  it  wsis  stat- 
ed thart;  the  farm^rrs  had  greatly  padded 
their  reporta  in  aai  effort  to  show  that 
milk  on  the  iarm  was  a  dead  loss  for 
each  quart  produced.  Such,  however, 
was  not  'the  oaoe,  as  the  average  ifanm- 
CT  is  only  too  glad  to  ishow  hLm'sedf 
making  a  fair  profit.  Upon  an  analysis 
of  the  reports  submitted  on  Novoiriber 
3^  'the  average  lose  seemed  to  show  aibout 
one  cent  per  quart,  and  bhiis  undforaijity 
could  Ti/ot  have  existed  if  ipricea  had 
been  ii>added,  aa  the  reports  eame  from 
eig'hteen  dlffereoiit  counties,  disbanftly 
located. 

THie  ineomplfrteneas  of  many  of  the 
reports  has  also  caused  <9ome  commemt, 
butt  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  oomipile 
from  practically  an  appraised  value  an 
exact  account.  It  Ihas  been  my  effort 
in  oompilimg  these  figures  to  look  on  the 
quoation  fairly  and  squarely,  without 
any  'bias  of  opi/nioii,  as  I  realize  that 
art;  this  time  the  dairy  ibuainess  in  south- 
eastern Pennisylviania,  ad.i-acenrt  to  Phila- 
delphia, is  in  a  dangerous  and  precar- 
ious conditijoai.  There  are  three  things 
that  can  be  done:  First,  the  easio-st  way 
is  for  the  dealer  to  gramlt  to  the  farmer 
a  full  legitimate  and  necessary  profit 
in  hiiS  busineas;  second,  for  the  farmer 
to  strike,  and  thereby  cauac  a  oonditaon 
aimilar  to  the  one  in  New  York.  Per- 
eonally  I  would  dislike  to  see  eucli  a 
condition  brought  about.  Third,  the 
farmer  will  l>e  evenitually  driven  out 
from    ihi«   busineiss,    causing    a    famine 


producer,  just  so  soon  will  we  'be  able  'to 
giv^  to  the  consuimer  an  arbic'le  con- 
taining a  complete  food  at  a  price  far 
less  in  proportion  to  its  food  value  than 
is  now  ]>aid  for  a  like  quantity  Oi  eggs 
or  moat. 

PoUowing  is  my  (record  of  the  ooat 
of  producing  milk  during  the  y^ar  erod- 
ing September  30,  1916,  as  reiportt»xl  to 
the  Governor's  Tni-State  Milk  Com- 
mission: 

(1)  What  is  the  Average  Annual  Cost 
Per  Cow  to  Produce  Milk? 

(a)  Barns,  land,  equipment,  eitc. — 
Buildings:  Dairy  barn,  $4,000;  silo, 
$500;  spring  house,  $500.    Depreciation, 

5  percent,    $2.50;    interest,    6    percent, 
$300;  taxes,  $50;  insurance,  $15. 

Land. — 12   acres   dry  lot,  at  $250  ait 

6  percent,  $180.    . 

Equipment.  —  Milking  machine  and 
uteiiKils,  12  percent  interest  and  doprc- 
ciatiion  on  $500,  $60.  Gasoline,  $54.40; 
oil,  $4.60;  kerosene,  $1.  Total  oil  coat, 
$64.  15  percent  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  1,300  rods  fence  at  $1  per  rod, 
$195.  Tdtal  coat  for  24  cows,  $1,114. 
Total  cost  for  1   cow,  $46.41. 

(b)  Cost  and  depreciation  olf  cows. — 
6  porcent  lintorest  on  24  cows  at  $85 
racih,  $122.40;  8  heifers  bought  at  $60 
each,  $480;  J  cow  bought  at  $85.  Total 
annuail  coat,  $687.40.  Average  annual 
cost   per    cxTN,   $28.64. 

(c)  Oowt  of  feed  per  cow. — Oonoen- 
trartiea  at  average  coat  of  $28.11  per 
tan:  ^00  lbs.  hominy,  $30;  200  lbs.  oot- 
itonaeed,  $32.50;   450  lbs.  dry  brewera' 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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roughage,  $1,098.53.  Average  cost  of 
roughage  per  OOw,  $45.77. 

(d)  Coat  of  labor.— For  24  cows  (8 
jhours  per  day  at  20  cents),  $584;  cost 
I>e.r  cow  per  year,  $24.33. 

(c)  Oosit  of  delivery  to  aliipping  or 
delivery  jnoint,  at  13  cents  per  cwt., 
$8.49. 

(f)    Any  ai>ecial    costs    for   premium 

milk,   Nou'C. 

(,g)  Special  additional  costs. — ^Bull,  6 
percent  int<>reat  and  10  percent  depre- 
ciation on  $125,  $20;  feed  a.nd  rough- 
age for  bull,  $J0,  Totai  cost  for  bull, 
$50.  Cost  of  ibull  pcT  cow  per  year,  $2. 
Vierterinary  fee  per  cow  per  year,  46 
cents. 

(2)  What  is  the  Average  Yearly  Income 
Per  Cow  from. Your  Herd? 
(a)  Milk,  cream,  butter,  skim  milk 
and  butter  milk.— Milk  actually  aald, 
146,900  lbs.  at  $1.79  per  cwt.,  $2,629.51; 
milk  used  at  home  (about  6  quarts  per 
day),  4,200  lbs.  at  $1.79,     $75.18;  miilk 


December  23,  1916. 

<rrains,  $24.50;  450  lbs.  bran,  $26.  Coat  erage  of  mSlk  for  the  yeart  September 
induding  mixing  and  hauling,  $29  per  30,  1910,  3.5  centa  per  quart;  1911^ 
*(m  Ooat  of  44i  tons  «t  $29,  $1290.50.  3.75  centa;  1912,  4  cents;  1913,  4..i7o 
Cost  of  concentrates  per  cow  per  year,  cents;  1914,  4.125  cents;  1915,  4  cents. 
4,53  77  Averag<^    for    6   yoars,    3.958    cents. 

Roughage.-Silage,  144  tons  at  $3.17  (3)  W-hat  has  been  the  increase  in 
(40  Jlw.  i>er  cow  per  day  for  300  days),  the  price  of  cows?  F..r  1910,  $67.50; 
$456.48;  hay  (clover  mixed),  25  tons  at  for  8opteiiil>er  30,  1916,  $125. 
$12.50  (7  lbs.  per  day  for  300  days),  (4)  Whait  has  been  the  percentage 
$312.50;  pasture  (hay  stubble,  65  days  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  laTwir  connec/t- 
at  10  cents  piT  cow  per  day),  $156;  corn  ^^  ..^vith  farm  and  dairy  work!  For 
stover  (»  bundle  per  cow  per  day  at  1910,  daily  labor,  12*  cents  per  hour. 
1  cent  per  bundle),  $64.80;  straw,  15  singj^  men  monthly,  $15  cash  and  $1^5 
tons  at   $7.25,    $108.75.      Total    cost   of    board.     For    Sept.    30,    1916,   22  J    cents 

per  hour,  and  $25  casih  and  $20  board 
for  single  man  by  month.  Married 
men  .got  $30  cash,  'house  rent  and  privi- 
leges in  1910;  $40  to  $45  cash,  bouse 
rent  and  privileges  or  $54  per  montih  in 
1916. 

(5)  Wihat  was  the  increase  if  any  i^ 
the  average  yearly  price  of  all  grams 
and    roughage    iKjr   cow! 

Grain  Ration.— 1910,  $20  a  ton;  1916, 
$28.50  per  ton;  Get.  27,  1916,  $38.05. 
Roughage. — Com  stover,  50  percent  in- 
crease; hay  approximately  the  same  as 
for  1910. 

(6)  Give  the  feeds  and  proportions 
used  in  your  rations  including  grain's 
and  roughage.  Feed— 900  lbs.  'bominy, 
200  I'bs.  wttonseed,  450  lbs.  dry  brew- 
er's grains  and  450  libs,  bran,  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  feed  for  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk.  Roughage,  40  lbs.  com  silage, 
7  lbs.  mixed  clover  and  timothy  and  i 
bundle  corn  fodder  fed  per  cow  per 
day  for  300  days.    Pasture  fed  for  bal- 
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_  i  2- More  Quarts 

il*OfMilk&omEacliCow 


^^Hundreds  of  dairymen  report  a  gam  of  two  quarts  of  = 
v<5!^  milk  oer  day  from  each  cow  b^^^  = 

A^  c:J?ralDai^  Feed  Figure  out  what  this  wou  d  mean  5 
t  from  vourW.  And  reiSember  that  International  Special  = 
E  Dah^Teed  costs  less  to  feed  than  home-grown  grains.  5 
=  There  is  not  a  single  month  of  the  year  when  ^  j      = 

I  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  | 

1  ca"otbrfed.i.h  profit  It  is  an^deal  al'-y-r-'round  ready  gr^nra,  on  5 
i  Milk  Means  Money.  More  milk  means  more  money  f^^^  5 

1  i:!^°:it^'3^'SJTF^"i^-^^orS;^^oXy'i  ^oriS Jdairymen  have  s 

=  Jl"tovLnr^aler'^?^o„eton-»eresult«ill  be sogoodyouwill  never  again  = 
=  ^"SulKatiLTs^cial  Dairy  Feed.  Be  sure  you  get  International.  5 
S  Manufactured  Only  By  — 

I  International  Sugar  Feed  Company 


mi 
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NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  ^IVlA^s^o^VN«E•^ 


pay  us  a  cant  until  you  nave 


fed  to  calves  (10  calves  20  lbs.  per  day   ^^^^^g  ^f  year. 


for  4  weekis),  5,600  libs,  at  $1.79,  $100.24. 
Total  milk  produced,  156,700  Iba.  at 
$1.79,  $2,804.93.  Average  milk  produc- 
ed per  cow  6,529  lbs.  sold  for  $116.87. 
(lb)  Calves.— Oailvos  sold  per  cow 
(20  calves  sold  at  $12.50  each,  $250), 
$10.42. 

(c)  Manure. — 7  ton's  per  cow  at  $2.25, 

$15.75. 

(d)  Sale  of  cattle  other  than  calve? 
(6  cows  at  $42),  $10.50. 

(3)  Whalt  ia  ithe  average  yearly  out- 
put per  cow  in  quartsj — 3,036.8. 

(4)  What   ia   the   average    coat   per 
quart  of  milk— $0.0573. 

(5)  Wba,t  is  the  average   i>rice  you 
receive  per  quart  of  milk — $0.0385. 


(7)  What  proporti'on  of  the  dairy  men 
in  yonr  section  have  silos— 50  percent. 

(8)  Are  you  a  momiber  of  a  cow  test- 
ing aissociiation — no. 

(9)  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  milk 
produced  by  each  cow— yea,  by  weight. 

(10)  Whait  is  the  average  annual  out- 
put ,per  head  of  year  herd- 6^9  lbs. 

(11)  What  breed  of  cows  have  you 
in   your    herd— grade    Holsteins. 

(12)  How  do  you  apportion  your  ov- 
erhead exwnsea  as  to  barms  and  other 
equipment— imature  cows  stable  in  sep- 
arate barn  and  expenses  are  distinct. 
Pasture  charged  to  dairy,  aU  other  land 
charged  to  crops, 


ictric,  gasoline  or  acety 
it  oStliiio  old'  oif  Uinp.   Tettt.  by  U.  P  Govern- 


an  ordinary  oU  lamp  look  UkeBcande:beata  e 

^n^Lighti  and  b  put  out_  iko  old  ojl  Ump. .  . 

i^nt  lid  84  leading  fJnivenitiea  show  that  it  _^         ^ 


T>^VCC  TM  C  .U  OMT 
ON  HAUri^THCiCH- 


«nt  a&a  M  ieaomg  unjver»»u<»  Mjuw  w—.  "J  »  ; 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

B?^  UgK»S,t  to  Bu'l^ght. Jwon  OoW  «(Ud«l  at  Pan«na  ExpoeitK*. 

to'the  n®^T?ddirr.^Sy  way  (deffiu'of  offer  «ri7°i°„«J?.""="^>- 
We  wanton*  ua.r  In  aaeh  looality  to  whom  we  can  rf^.^^^'  YoUFS 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  Bpec.al  introductoiy  "'^"'^^  "^''  VSielt 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  qmck  to\°^]^^^  FREE 
AbBolntely  Free  iTiafPropoaition  and  learn  how  to  get  ••»•*'•••■•„, 
MAMTLB  l.*MPCO««P*HVj  JJ  ^*<.d-ln  ■ijilS'^LfrJlS.*^*'  '"" 


stoo 


'  Kamarlli 


is.Iowa,  Mr>:  '■??^*r/*** 
inc.  Minn..  MIT*: '  NoAgw* 


,  StlUit*^. "  fboiuaoda  wke 


IMPROVE  YOUR  GRADE  HERD  [ 

Use  a  Guernsey  Bull 

GUERNSEY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
arc  the  most  in  demand  in  every  market. 
Th.v  are  noted  for  HIGHEST  NATURAL 
COLOR,  and  PLEASING  FLAVOK. 

Write  for  our  Booklets 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  W.  P.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


Eeive  per  quart  or  iiujk. — w^u.^ucfw.  ^^  " 

(6)  Pn>fit  or  loss  per  quart  of  milk-    Tl3)    Do   you    arrange  to^have   your 

»     '  *  «         1 -i     ;i:«P/v«/^n4     fimj»a    /VT    Tine 


$0.0188  lioss 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Producing 
Silage 
Ooat   per    acre    for    producing    corn: 
Rent   of  land,   $10;    fertilizer   (600  lbs 


cows  freshen  at  different  times  of  the 
year— yes,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  uaii- 
form  flow. 

(14)  How  many  quarts  does  your  herd 
ppoduce— im  May,  11,792  lb«.;  in  Jnne, 


Rent   of  lanu,   !nu;    reri.mi.er   vy-  .....  •                     .     ^,^^      ^7164  lbs.;  in  Oct 

at  $23.50  per  ton),  $7.05-,  plowig,  $.5;  f^'g^^^;' /;  ^..^    6,216  lbs.;  in  Dec, 

'harrowing,  $7.50;  planting,  $1;  cost  of  5,-lb  lbs.,  in  ino    ,     , 

seed,  50  cents;   cultivation,  $5.  Actual  6,116  lbs. 

co«t  of  growing  one  acre  of  silo  corn,  (15)    How  is  your  milk  dela^red  t« 

^05    ^  shipping    point--hauled   T)y    wagon    to 

Harvesting  and  Filling  Silo  (8  acres  roadside  at  cost  of  3  cents  per  100  lbs., 

com)  -4  teams  at  $5  for  4  days,  $80;  thence  »by  auto  truck  to  creamery  at  a 

3  extra  men  at  $3  for  4  days,  $36;  har-  cost  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
vester,  at  $1,  $8;  engine  (25  cents),  cue 


Purebred  Reftlatered 

HOLSTEIN 
CAITLE 


Reinforced    with    twisted  ^stccl, 

stronger,  more  durable  walls,  "ship- 
lap"    joint   blocks,    uniform    color - 
smoother.better  looking  mortar  I 
continuous   doorway  — easy-clin 
ladder.    First  cost— only  cost.     . 
quality  construction  in  vitrified  til 
Write  fur  Catalogua 
I.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY        <\ 
Dept.345  Lanslns,  Mich. 

Also  get  our  offor  on  Climax  Silage  Filler* 
and  Hidwell  Thrr-shfro. 


J 


SILAGE  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


ter   (15  cents),  for  45  hours,  $18;   100 

gallons  gasoline  at  25  cents,  $25;  1  gal-  

Ion  oil  at  30  cents.  Total  cost  of  har-  ,,„„„«u- 

vesting  and  filling  8  acres,  $167.30.  Oost       Cows  fed  a  ration   composed  large  , 

of  harvesting  and  filling  1  acre,  $20.91.  of  silage  produced  17  percent  more  mi  k 

Total  cost  per  acre  of  en.silage,  $56.96.  an.l   28    pc^rcent    more   butter   fat  than 

Average  yield  per  acre,  18  ton..     Oost  tho«e  given  a  ration  «-^"*^"«  ^7;^'^ 

pe.  tT  of  ensilage,  $3.17.  of  grain  in  a  feeding  te^  for  121  day 

Details  of    Labor    Oost.-Wa^e«   per  at  the  Ohio,  Experrment  Station.     The 

.Tian    per    month,    ^0    casn,    $1.50    for  silage  ration  was  also  ciieaj^r  for  molk 

milk,  $6  .for  house,  $1.50  for  potatees,  production.     TTie  cows  gained  nearly  8 

$2  f^r  U.SC  of  horse,  $2  for  coal  and  $1  percent  in  mrlk  yield  w^"^- /"*  <>;  ^^^ 

for  wood;  making  $54  per  month  of  27  «-f^ --"l3":ZtsT:rd,':S::  i" 

XIV  t.^^    submitted  cost   of   a    pound   irom   the  ^we    fe. 

1    r  _  ^?iii-  Ae.  tnainlv  eraui  was  22  cemts.     There  was 
(1)    Net  price  (received   for  milk  de-    mainjy  gT«»aai  w«« 


Safo  and  Sui*o 


cntchi'S  c,-wiily  and  locks  lirmly.  Haa 
straiKht  pull  no  twisting.  Xour  bull 
will  resppot  the  __._,«, 

KEYSTONE    BULL    STAFF 

Bheplii-rd'fl  crook,    automatic    latch, 
easy  to  release,  taper  Ho<'kct  riv- 
etted  fast  to  5-foot  heavy  ash 
handle. 


The  Vlrjtlnla  State  CoHcfte  and  Polytechnic 
institute  has  developed,  from  Its  Holstein  herd, 
seven  of  the  hlRheat  record  cows  In  the  state.  In- 
cluding DIonc  De  Kol,  holder  of  state  record  for  7- 
and  30-day8'  milk  and  fat  production.  They  also 
developed  V.  P.  I.  VIney  Veeman.  holder  of  the 
slate  record  tor  senior  two-year-olds.  The  leading 
state  colleges  and  public  Institutions,  by  all  tests, 
have  found  the  Holsteins  to  be  the  best  and  most 
profltablo  of  all  dairy  breeda. 

Stmt  for  FrM  lUMttratt*  DeterivtiM  BootUU 

Tke  Helstcln-FrlcsUn  Asseclattoa  el  AMcrlca 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Beo'y.  Bo*  218,  Bratllctraro.  ▼!. 


Guarsntced.  . 
Wriiti  for  free  circular. 
I.  T.  PHILUPS.         BOX  1 17 


B   POMCROY.PA. 


Mvered  at  tlhe  railroad  station.  Oct. 
$1.84  i*ercwt;  Nov.  $1.84;  Dec  $1.84; 
Jan.  $1.84;  Feb.  $1.84;  Mar.  $1.84;  Apr 


little    difference    in   the    gains   in    live 
weight  ibetween  the  two  lots. 

In  addition  to  58  pounds  of  silage 
$1.84  by  contract.  Net  price  recedved  and  6.8  pornids  o^  hay,  the  one  lot^- 
for  milk  deEvered  at  the  creamery.  M^y  -ive<l  on^  4  ^T-^/;;^^^^^^""^.^- 
$1.60;  June  $1.55;  July  $1.75;  Aug.  ing  of  oxlmc.al  and  bmn.  The  ^grain- 
*1  80  Stvrwt  $1  90  (Average  for  year  fed  lot  receive<l  only  12  pouoids  of  com 
l-„g  Sept-ber  3  ,  ;r6r$1.79V  «tover  and  hay  but  13.5  pounds  of  a 
ZtZ  $0  03847  pe.  quart.  K-in  mixture  of  oilmeal,  cemmeal  and 

(2)  How  does  it  compare  wiit'h  the  av-   brai. 


Bull  Calf  Bargains! 

1  We  offer  Reg.  Holstein  Hull  Calves  two  to  four  | 
1  months  old  sired  by  .30  1b.  grandson  Pontlac  Hag  = 
I  Apple.  Priced  850  to  175  Express  prepaj^  to  any  i 
i  point  in  II.  H.  Safe  arrival  guarantee<l.  Write  for  S 
-  exlendfyl  pedigree  and  color  markings.  = 

=  WHITNEY  POINT  STOCK  FARM  CO.  Inc.  = 
I           Boi  SOI.    CORTLAND.     NEW  YORK.  = 

I  Would  sell  d  fete  femalet .  Write  j/our  want*  = 
"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirni iiiiimi:^ 


Spot  FarmHolstefaui  tlS 

A  aoD  of  PontUe  Korndyke 
with  80  lb.  dam  A  36  of  hia 
d«UKbtera:7  SbelstelD  heifer 
o&Wee  tl6  eeob  expreM  pktd 

,  In  loaot  5.  00  high  trede 
beltera  1  to  3  year*  okf  tSfi 
to  ITS  eaeb.    20  recMered 

'  belfere  0  months  to  1  yeer 
old  tlOO  eeeh.  Regiatered 
eowa,  helfera  «od  bu  Da,  high 
grade  oowa,  large  etock  on 
hand,  eome  and  aee  them. 
>OHN  C  REAGAN.   Tily,  N.  T. 


lllE        $400.00        "^^•''iruiL 

Ready  for  aerTlce  rldht  NOW. 

Sired  by  "IT"  whose  dam  has  37.21  lb  record, 
null  Isout  of  a  17  92  lb.  three  year  old  daughter 
of  King  of  the  Pontlars.  she  outofa  20-lb  4- 
vear-old.  Dam  of  bull  offered  teeted  4.03  per 
cent  fat.    He  la  a  One  Individual  and  about  haU 

Flrat  Check  Takei  HIm-lle  U  a  Bargain. 
8TEVEN8  BROTHERS  CO..  Liverpool.  N.Y 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land.^  fy"uX«  jaViSSn  s  Dr.'ln  Se.   

„ithn>i    tile     We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and  blocks 

L  ^       n^ierilii  He«erl>lpe.  Flue  Uning  and    BuUdere'  Supplies.    Write  fo 

t->AiKl    -ril    e    ^      nnT^nfAoiziic-Hejielluton  Dralnageand  llowtonraln. 


John  H   JACKSON  mE  CO.: InJ..    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .ALBANY  .NEW  YORK 


Acres  of  Swampy 

Land    reclaimed 

and    made  fertUa 

"       ks. 

for 


DEMPWOLF'S  FERTILIZERS 


m 


§—470 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

E«ubtUhed  1880.  PuWiihed  Every  S.turd.y. 

Entered  m  tecond  c^u^i  matier  at  ih«  PhiUdelphia  l>o«lol(ice. 

THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


M.  J.  LAWRENCE,  President 
M.L.LAWRENCE.  Vlce-Pres.- 

NEFF  LAINC,      Manager 
A.  J.  ANDERSON.   Editor 


F.  H.  NANCE,  Secretary 

P.  T.  LAWRENCK.  TreaBur«r 

R    P    KE8TER.  Ansoclate  Editor 

HARRIET  MAHON.  Household  Editor 


2«1-2C3  South  3rd  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE 


PhiUdalphia.  Pa. 


Braucb  Offlcea  for  Advertising  Only: 


Cleveland,  C. 
Cbioago,  III.. 


1011  Oregon  Ave. 
Advertising  Bldg. 


New  York  City.      381  Fourth  Ave. 
Detroit.  Mich..  39  Conirrees  81.  W. 


tl.OO 
.25 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  260  Copies  to  One  Person.  $2.00. 
avAam   IseCoDles  $1.25(2  Years.  104  Copies 

?  YSi?!'52  copper  .50  I  6  Months.  26  Copies 

Remit  by  draft,  post^fflce  or  express  money  order  or  f  eg Istered  letter. 
AK8aMcom,n\jmlcailonsto.  ""d  •?»"«  ?'' .""^'innl"      "^^ 
The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 
an««nt«  oer  agate-line  measuremont,  or  $4.20  pertnch.  (14  lines  per 
i„«h,  each  l^wr^on^    No  advertisement  of  less  than  3  lines  Inserted     No 
d^pUvelm^ora"  or  swindling  advertUements  Inserted  at  any  price. 

^^p"^V;,ra\'U^TS:aSr?o^r're'';^k'^  complex  In.ora^ 

Uon  furnished  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  DECEMBER  23,  1916. 


The  peace  talk  of  the  past  few  days  makes 
PEACE  a  slig'ht  rifit  in  the  dark  clouds  which  have 
TALK       been  hanging  over  the  face  of  the  earth  the 

past  two  and  one-half  years.  It  is  a  fitting 
season  for  (the  ^consideration  of  such  a  subject.  The 
last  two  Christmas  seasons  have  been  celebrated  in 
a  half-hearted  amd  more  or  less  inconsiateu-t  manner 
and  the  world  will  cheerfully  welcome  a  revival  of 
the  hope  that  peace  and  good  will  among  men  may 
soon  reign  again. 

Men  are  asking,  "Is  this  the  crisis  in  the 
THE         Great  War?"     If  so,  what  and  when  will 
CRISIS    the  end  bef     For  many  reasons,  we  Ameri- 
cans had   reached   the  conclusion  that  the 
war  was,  and  could  be,  progressing  to  oaie  end  only. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  shake-up  in  the  governmenits  of 
the  allies  and  we  learned  tha-t  ithere  was  a  demand 
for  a  change  of  administration;  that  the  people  were 
not  satisfied  because  little  or  no  progress  was  beftig 
made.     After  one  whole  year  of  awfnl  fig-hting,  the 
allies  have  not  made  any  gains  om  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  Manchester  Gnuirdian,  England,  puts  rthe  situa- 
tion frankly,  thus:  "The  crisis  in  the  Ministry  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  crisis  in  the  wajr.    The  crisis 
in  the   war  amounts  to  this:  That  the  progress  of 
evenits  and  succession  of  bitter  experiences  have  at 
last  brought  home  to  the   minds  of   most   men  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  winning  the  war  and  the  further 
conviction  thart,  with  the  present  methods  of  waging 
the  war,  we  shall  never  win  it."     The  shake-np  in 
England  and  France  and  the  selection  of  other  of- 
ficials may  result  in  a  change  of  program— hence  dif- 
ferent  results,  but  the   fact  remains  that  much  of 
whait  we  have  been  reading  the  past  year  has  not 
been  the  whole  truth. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

dozen  in  1909  and  17.8  in  1916.  In  cereals,  including 
corn,  wheat  and  rice,  our  farmers  have  about  held 
their  own.  The  figures  show  43.9  bushels  per  capita 
in  1899,  35.3  bushels  in  1909  and  40.2  bushels  Ln  1915. 
Potatoes  show  3.6  bushels  per  capita  in  1899  and  3.5 
,bu8hel8  per  capita  in  1915.  Orchard  fruits,  including 
aijples,  peaches  and  pears,  increased  from  2.6  bushela 
per  capita  in  1899  to  3  ihushels  in  1915.  Small  fruits 
fell  off  somewhat  m  the  year  1909  compared  with 
1899,  with  no  figures  available  for  1916.  These 
figures  are  not  given  as  an  excuse  for  inefficient 
methods  practiced  .by  individual  farmers  or  by  farm- 
ers as  a  class.  They  do  indicate,  however,  that  our 
farmersmre  meeting  the  responsibility  of  production 
fairly  well  and  are  keeping  pace  with  increase  in 
population  better  than  they  are  usually  given  credit 
tor  doing. 

Have  you  provided  a  carefully  select- 
WHAT  DO  ed  line  of  reading  for  the  family  for 
YOU  READ?     the   coming  year^     Proper  provision 

for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  fami- 
ly Ln  the  wmy  of  food  and  shelter  is  a  concern  which 
every  one  tries  to  meet,  but  the  provision  for  intcl- 
leotual  food  is  sometimes  forgotten,  or  neglected. 
Persooial  investigation  convinces  us  that  farmers  are 
not  readers  of  books.  TOie  writer  took  a  census  on 
this  question  one  time  at  a  farmers'  institute  and 
f<Huid  thart;  not  one  of  the  forty  men  present  had 
read  a  toook  thru  in  the  past  ten  years;  fifteen  read 
a  daily  paper,  and  most  of  them  were  taking  one  or 
more  farm  papers.  In  only  four  of  the  families  was 
special  a;ttention  given  to  supplying  the  children  with 
reading  suited  to  their  age  and  needs.  While  this 
investigatiooi  showed  conditions  which,  we  are  glad 
to  believe,  are  below  the  average,  yet  (there  are  too 
many  homes  in  which  there  is  too  little  of  the  best 
in  helpful,  entertaining  reading  muatter  found.  The 
man  wiho  says  that  he  oan't  afford  it,  or  that  he 
has  not  time  to  read,  thereby  declares  his  inefficiency. 
The  man  who  has  the  hardihood  to  declare  in  these 
days  that  he  has  no  use  for  "book  farming",  mean- 
ing that  he  does  not  read  anything  wi  the  sa'bject, 
is  considered  a  joke  .by  his  neighbors,  and  will  inevit- 
ably lose  out  in  the  end. 


Deo«mber   23,  1916. 

stalled  for  the  convenience  of  the  dealers  and  can  and 
sterilizing  service  given  free,  there  is  now  a  disposi- 
tion to  charge  for  such  service  and  thereby  cut  the 
scheduled  rates.     In  some  sections  charges  of   this 
character  run  as  high  as  a  half  cent  per  pound  or  a 
full  cent  per  quart.     These  charges  are  unjust,  but 
what  is  more  to  the  point  they  destroy  their  unity  of 
the  scale  price.     It  is  manifestly  to  the  dealers'  in- 
terests to  develop  as  many  irregularities  as  possible. 
All  help  to  complicate  the  matter  of  cstabli^iing  a 
uniform  price  and  perfecting  organized  selling.  Ami 
further,  every  break  in  the  established  price  makes 
organized  selling  more  difficult.     These  are  problems 
tha/t    the    producers'    organization    myst    meet,    and 
it  must  prepare  to  meet  them  next  spring  when  new 
contracts  will  ibe  drawn.     The  winter  price  was  es- 
tablished with  merely  a  skirmish,  but  the  setting  of 
the  summer  price  will  find  the  dealers  prepared  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  supply  will  permit  the  dealers 
will  make  a  stand  that  will  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
milk  strike  in  this  section,  but  if  the  dairymen  are 
to  get  a  just  price  and  protect  their  interests  they 
must  be  in  position  to  conduct  a  successful  strike 
at  any  time.    This  means  that  they  must  bind  their 
meimbership  by  stronger  ties  than  they  ever  have  in 
the  past.     They  must  centralize  authority  to  act  in 
hands  of  their  control  committee  and  they  must  bind 
themselves  to  stand  iby  that  committee  not  for  a  few 
months  only  but  for  a  term  of  years.    The  next  five 
months  should  be  busy  ones  for  the  organization,  and 
it  should  work  with  the  full  knowledge  of  a  big  fight 
before  its  members. 


The  farmers  are  frequently  blamed  for 
rOOD  the  increased   prices  of   food  products. 

SUPPLIES     While  admitting  that  they  exercise  no 
voice  in  setting  prices  it  is  held  that 
they  failed  to  improve  production  to  keep  pace  with 
increasing  population.  A  a  result  of  this  conclusion 
there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  better  farming 
methods,  for  bringing  more  land  under  cultivation  and 
for  more  intensive  cropping  systems.    Our  farming  is 
held  up  to  comparison  with  European  methods  and 
average  yields  are  compared  to  show  the  short-com- 
ings of  American  farming.    The  theory  is  interesting 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  figures. 
The.  1916  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gives  some  very  interesting  figures  on  the 
per  capita  supply  of  food  products.    The  production 
of  the  staiple   classes  of   food  products  is  given  in 
relation  with  the  total  population  of  the  country  for 
the  years  1899,  1909  and  1915.     These  figures  show 
that  only  in  moats  and  dairy  produces  have  the  farm- 
ers failed  to  keep  up  the  supply.    In  meats,  including 
beef,  veal,  mutton  and  pork,  our  production  in  1899 
amounted  to  248.2  pounds  per  capita  of  population 
in  that  year,  while  in  1915  our  production  had  drop- 
ped to  219.6  pounds  per  capita  of  the  1915  popula- 
tion.   In  the  same  way  our  per  capita  production  of 
milk  fell  from  95.6  gallons  in  1899  to  75.5  gallons  m 
1915.     Butter  omd  cheese  fell  from  23.6  pounds  per 
capita  in   1899  to  21.1  pounds  in   1909.     In  poultry 
raised,  however,  there  was  an  increase  per  capita  from 
5.8  in  1909  to  5.5  in  1915.    There  was  also  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  eggs,  from  17  dozen  in  1899  to  17.3 


A  wtory  is  told  of  a  fond  mother  boast- 
LABOR  ing  of  the  success  of  her  son  who  had 

DEMANDS    gone  to  the  city.    She  declared  that  the 
earned  $18  per  week  every  week  when 
he  was  not  out  on  a  strike.    The  common  labor  man 
is  «nio^iag  unprecidented  period  of  high  prices  just 
now  except  when  he  goes  on  a  strike.     A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gives  figures 
on   employment   in  various  classified   establishments 
for  the  momths  of  October  this  year  and  a  year  ago. 
These  figures  show  an  average  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men   employed  of  about  9  percent,  with   an 
average  increase  of  wages  of  about  20  percent.  This 
would  indicate  a  most  favorable  condition  for  labor, 
with  an  insistent  demand  that  paid  a  good  price  for 
labor.    But  labor  is  not  satisfied  with  these  improved 
conditions.    In  another  table  is  given  figures  on  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  same  months. 
These  figures  show  that  there  were  189  strikes  in 
October  1916  compared  with  only  102  in  October  1915. 
For  the  first   10  months  of  1916  there  2,782  labor 
strikes   as   compared   with   only  908  strikes  for  the 
same  months  of  1915.     Evidently  labor  is  more  dis- 
turbed in  times  of  prosperity  than  in  times  of  de- 
pression.    In  other  words,  labor  is  one  commodity 
that  crowds  the  demand  at  all  times  aaid  when  the 
demand  is  good  there  is  a  constant  pressure  to  ex- 
tract the  largest  possible  returns. 


The     agreement      upon      winter 
T>/fTT.TC  prices  of   milk  in  the  Philadel- 

OROANIZATION      phia  market  was  a  victory   for 

the    organizing    dairymen.      The 
scale  of  prices  agreed  upon  could  not  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  old  order  of  individual  contracts 
and  individual  bargaining.     But  the  mere  fact  that 
a  winter  scale  was  agreed  upon  is  no  reason  for  a 
lull   in   the   organization   movement.     Reports   indi- 
cate that  inany  exceptions  are  already  made  to  the 
established  price.     Some  producers  have  made  "con- 
cessions ' '  in  view  of  long  business  relations,  prompt 
payments,  etc.     Others  simply  did  not  demand  the 
scale  rates  because  they  feared  to  press  the  matter. 
The  dealers  have  not  been  slow  to  press  the  advan- 
TRges  of  these  breaks  in  the  organization  ranks,  and 
they  are  making  their  own  terms  wherever  possible. 
In  addition,  there  are  complications  in  details  that 
need  to  be  straightened  out.     Creamery  and  station 
delivery  present  a  difference  of  conditions  that  must 
be  considered  in  price  establishment.  The  use  of  cans, 
the  washing  and  sterilizing  of  cans,  etc.,  are  factors. 
In  some  places  where  receiving  stations  were  first  in- 


The  State  Orange  w  tbe  largest  and  most 
STATE         representative    farmers'    organization   in 
GRANGE     the  sta/te.     With  a  total  membership  in 
excess  of  65,000  it  represents  all  farm  in- 
terests in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  is  the  logical 
mout'h-piece  for  farmers  in  all  matters  of  state-wide 
interest.     The  annual  meetings  should  be,  and  in  a 
large  measure  are,  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange 
of  opinions  and  the  shaping  of  organization  policies. 
The  44th  annual  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  last 
week  covered  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  subjects 
and  transacted  a  large  amount  of  routine  business. 
The  reports  of  the  legislative  and  executive  commit- 
tees and  the  discussions  on  recommendations  indicat- 
ed a  wide  range  of  organization  activities  and  an 
intimate  touch  with  vital  questions.     It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  the  more  Important  subjects 
to  be  passed  upon  can  not  be  previously  referred  to 
the  subordinate  bodies  for  discussion,  thus  drawing 
a  more  representative  opinion  from  the  subordinate 
delegates.    It  Is  the  experience  of  all  large  conven- 
tions that  almost  any  resolution  or  new  project  skil- 
fully Introduced  and  efficiently  championed  by  a  few 
individuals  can  be  passed.     Delegates  not  prepared 
by  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Issues  and  lack- 
ing Instruction  by  their  constituents  are  easily  car- 
ried away  by  a  skilful  presentation  of  a  subject.    We 
do  not  believe  that  this  applies  to  farmer  delegates, 
any  more  than  to  others,  but  It  occurs  in  all  large 
convention  bodies.     Since  legislators  and   others   in 
authority  realize  the  ease  with   which  a  resolution 
may  be  passed,  and  since  they  estimate  the  strength 
behind  It  accordingly,  we  would  suggest  the  referen- 
dum plan  of  action  on  matters  of  Importance.     Let 
the  Legislative  and  other  committees  of  importance 
submit    their    recommendations    to    the    subordinate 
granges  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange 
8Jid  have  the  propositions  considered  and  passed  upon 
by  each  grange.     Measures  acted  upon  in  this  way 
finally  passed  by  the  state  meeting  would  carry  more 
weigbt  and  be  considered  more  seriously  by  officials 
since  they  would  realize  that  they  had  been  given 
due  deliberation  and  were  not  merely  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  few,  and  passed  by  a  large  body  without 
due   deliberation.     The   grangers  at   least   have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  and  when  a  resolution 
or  action  was  discovered  to  have  been  contrary  to 
majority   opinion   there   was   no   hesitancy   in   recon- 
sidering the  previous   vote  and  taking   new  action. 
The    number    of    questions    that    were    reconsidered 
merely  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  more  systematic 
t'onsideratiom    of    questions    to    be   presented   before 
the  meeting  Is  called.    The  Philadelphia  meeting  was 
r   success.     The  business  of  the  meeting  mo^^ed   off 
smoothly  and  rapidly,  yet  with  that  degree  of  earn- 
pstness  that  characterizes  all  deliberation  by  a  body 
of  farmers.     Holding  the  meeting  In  a  large  city  did 
not  detract  seriously  from  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention.    There  were  more  side  attractions  offered, 
but  the  delPK'ites  held  closely  to  the  business  at  hand. 
Wo  1)01  icvp,  however,  that   the  state   body  will   ac- 
complish more  by  rcsrtricting  Its  efforts  to  a  slightly 
smaller  field  if  necessary  but  cover  that  field  more 
thoroly  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  more  vital 
issues. 


\¥^' 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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'•"Jirliply  viMifu-a  and  a  ««»«..,    «"'"°":,    ,f„    Bct„ro,tin«.-The    State    convontion  were  the  largest  m  the  40 
ir  "'.i^>'«  >.-er,„„,„t  of  the    ,J-»    ^°/    Lent  wiS  have  2,000-    y-».J,i»torj,  ..f  t  .  ™e...v    A  ™ove. 

OOO  seedling  trees  to  give  away  for  re 


STATE  COLLEGE  NOTES 


"nLwealth  c.f  I'eunsylvania  may  bo 

^tfld    for    about    six    months    trom 

y  ]      r.ovcrnor   Brumbaugh  has 


"Gypsy"  Smith  to  Preach.— Fann- 
er's Week  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  will  this  year,  contrary  to  past 
custom,  extend  over  Sunday.  Hereto- 
fore the  sessions  have  begun  on  Mon- 
AfLv  .and  lasted  until  Saturday,  but 
.ars'  history  of  the  ""^'^X-  a,. ■"";•;■  ?,%  ,^^^,  they  will  last  from  Wednes- 
ment  was  started  to  make  Burlington    th  s     ca    ^ej  J'  ^^^  well-known 


OOO  seedling  trees  to  give  away  for  re-  ment  was  «t^*jt«d  to  inake  ^urungL.,^  .         Wednesday.     The  well-knowi. 

foresting  o? planting  of  woodlands  this  the    f  "••?«-" «°*  "^J^Vf^^rceS^^^^  evangelist,  Gypsy  Smith,  Jr.,  will  apeak 

„^  ,.     coming    spring.      Last    year    1,500,000  society  because  "^^'^K^X^^^^'^^'^^^^^  to   the    visitors   in   the    Auditorium   on 

Iked  upon  a  contest  to  secure  con-      ^^^y^^     ^^^^^   ^^re    distributed.      The  J«th  north  and  south  J«J«ey-     ^"J^'^t  Sunday,   December  29,   on  the  siibject, 

oMhe  organization  of   the   lower               ^^  ^^^  ^e  given  for  ornamental  *«"   bounty 's  official  wekomew^^^  -From   Gypsy    Tent   to    Pulpit."   This 

"of   the    legislature.      The    upper    ^^  ghade  purposes,  only  for  increase  of  tended    to    *'\«  ^'^^^''^^^^'^l^^  ^J;.  t  w  is   an    opportunity   that  should   not  be 

le  of   i"t       b.         If  the  governor    l^oodlands  and  only  in  500  lots.     The  Senator  Harold  B.  Wells  who  said  that  »s   »»  J^KP      _^ -^.^    ^^^^^^^    not    the 

Rreprescntativo    ^^.j^^^  ^jjj  ^^^^  reports  on  results.     The  he    was    goinj^   to 

*i;.m    R.    ^ox,    or     Philadelphia     as    ^^^^    ^^   ^^^    seedlings    will   be    -"=*"  *^~   .>-^o.„o+,^n 
fSr   he  will  be  able  with  the  help      .„g 


f«   Ho    M9   W    to   eet  overlooked,    and    is    certainly    not    the 

The    he   was   goinjr   to   do   his   best   to   get  o  ^     attractions  offered  during 

white    the  organization  an  increase  over  the  ^^^^^  «^ /^"^ 

JT—     ,  11  K«  nhie  witn  xno  n.e.u      .  skinny  appropriation  of  $2,000  on  which  the  week. 

fed'^t:'dlct;trthe^  Hour  com     P--,,,    j„^,,,,,,„    p,,.i,,ons.    -    A    ^  i-V^-Pf \«ra?o^rtre  t e^^ 
<^^"'„L^«v«somothlne  with  which    „,!;V„  4«  hrewin^  within  the   state    work   m   the   state   along   the   lines   or 


Tfriends  to   dictate  the    House   com-  g^^^^    institution    Provisions.    -    A  it  is  now  fornvflea  to  nnance  iis^g  Alfalfa.-Alfalfa  has  been  tested  out 

Keesan^l  have  something  with  which  ^^^^   ^^  j^  brewing  within  the   state  work   '^,^^^J^^}?^f^^..:^J^   Sen-  pretty    thoroly    at    the    Penoisylvania 

[ftmhit  the  Senate.     If  he  fails  ho  ad„,ini«tratlon     over     propositions     to  ^^^^l^J^^^^^^^J^^'^^^^^^^^^  State  College,  as  a  food  for  both  live 

teu  have  added   the   animosity  of  old  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ral  buying  bureau  for  all  aje    Pr««^^«"t'  .wrfment 'in  the  s^ate  stock    and  Sultry.      In    both   cases    it 

^*"^      ,.       The     governor     and     his  gtate  institutions.    It  would  concentrate  «t*ted  that  no  department    n  the  s^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^      i^^^^^^    conclusively    that    it 

re  making  a  fight  under  high-  ^^^          gr  and  provide  big  contracts,  had  been  »^^«  .\°  f  S°3^f  ai\i  as  had  is  one  of  the  best  foods  obtainable, 

phrases,  declaring  It  IS  a  bat-  ^^Ich    owing    to    the    prominence    now  results  on  so  little  financial  aia  as  ^            .^^    ^^^^    .^    ^^^^^^   ^^    ^^^^^ 

mRnitarian  leglfdatlon  against  _5-,_    T,olitical    activity   will   proboibly  the  Horticult,ural  "ocieiy.              ,^„  ,  .  „„.„„   iio,   been    made,   and    the    results 


led   the   animosity  of  old    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^,^1  buying  bureau  for  all    a^e    P^o^^^^"*'  i^rfment'ln  the  state    stock    and   poultry.      In    both   cases    it 
^onents.       The     governor     and     his    gtate  institutions.    It  would  concentrate    «t«Jed  thaj  no  departmen^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^      ^^^^^    conclusively    that    it 

Sfare  making  a  fight  under  high-        ^^^         er  and  provide  big  contracts,    had  been  ^^^^  *«  ^'^JXc  al  aTd  as^had  is  one  of  the  best  foods  obta— - 

nndine  phrases,  declaring  It  IS  a  bat-  ^^Ich    owing    to    the    prominence    now    results  on  so  little  financial  aid  as  na  ^    ^^^.^^    ^^^^    .^    ^^^^^^ 

"?or  humanitarian  leglfUatlon  against      •         political   activity  will  probably    t^eHorticultura    Society.  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^j      ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

Snaries.       The     various     political  ^^^  be  generally  favored.     Committees         Warned    Against    BJ^jJ^^'-r^^.  so  far  show  that  alfalfa  fed  with  one 

Jes  arrayed    against  him    as    cham-  ^ju  |,e  named  to   work  out   plans   for    1«K.  .<>"«. «^  f^.^^J-J'^^-^haarecSt-  pound  of  shelled  corn,  daily,  for  ever?- 

lE    of     Richard     J.     Baldwin,     of  n,ore  systematic  buying  and  the  result    niunicative  catUe  diseases^  has  rec^^^^  F^^    hundred    pounds    live    weight    of 

iJCdd's  Ford,  are   not  using  as  much  ^^  development  of  farms  at  such    ^7  «PP«^«jij^„^^["\^°"^^  hogs  was  most  satisfactory,  comparing 

Kric      Thev  admit  it  Is  a  fight  for  i,Jitatlons  on  a  far  greater  scale  than    ers  of  Warren,  Sussex  and  Humttraon        K^  ^.^^     fixtures     containing 

Erol   witH  "political    extinction    for  ^..t  present  and  the  bringing  of  existing  Counties    ^*J«    ^^^^  .^""^^^^  much  more  grain. 

Kver    loses!      The    last    week    has  f^^g        to  better  standards.  every    possible  PJ^^^^^^^'^^i.^^^'^J^^'^rans  In  feeding  the  alfalfa  to  poultry,  a 

tteht  about  the  collapse  of  hopes  at        Qver   5,000    Sheep.-It    Is    estimated  spread  of  tj«  ^^^««?««'  '^^'''^  ^   f^Z  dry    mash    ration   of    100   pounds    mld- 

JrWtol    that    there    would    be    a  that  before  very  long  5,000_  sheep  wil  nj>"«d  by  germs  from    farm    t^^^^  dlLigs,  100  pounds  corn  meal,  50  pounds 

t'Zu.e.s.nV.  session,  and  reversal  ,,,«  been  placed , on  fai^s  In  Pennsyl-  Th^e„  PJ-^t^r^i^reLern^'r  Miltt!  ^^ '---P^l%Pr;?o%era'm'o"st'  dT- 

mixture.       If    the     alfalfa     is 

Qr  soaked  in   hot  water  It   is 

nearly  equal  to  fresh  cut  alfalfa. 


ilrt  business-like  session,  and  reversal  jj^ve  been  placed  on  farms  m  Pennsyl-  The    P^s®"'^  ""^Ij^,^^^^    ";*™    Milton  beef    scrap,    50    pounds    bran,    and    20 

Korm  by  the  governor  in  regard  to  ^^^j^  as  the  result  of  the  plan  for  co^  farm  of  Joseph  P^^^^^^^'; "^'^e  p^.'  pounds  alfalfa  has 

KHf  office.  .„  cyperatlve  financing  and  maintenance  of  Morris  County    four  cov«  of  the   F^^^  P.  ^.^^^^^ 

TIools  and    Agriculture.   -  It    will  ^ep  started  by  bankers,  wool  growers  tenger  herd  having  already  died  ot  .teamed  '     ' 

-Hpr  very  little  what  any   governor  g^^^    textile   men    In    conjunction   with  malady.— L.  ,  „„orK.   . 


er  very   iiixie    wimi*   a^^    g„,^.— —  ana    xex'iiic   mcui    xu    i^>^..jv."~. — 

Mv  write  In  his  message  to  the  legis-  farmers.     Most  of  the  sheep  are  com- 

ffire  In  favor  of  development  of  agrl-  ing    from    New    Jersey    and    southern 

wltural    resources,     more     money     for  gtates. 

-hools   and    teachers,    a    program    for        Thousands  from  Hunter8.-;^The  total 

mhlic  works.   Including   contracts   for  number  of  hunters'  licenses  issued  this 

Ss  bridges,  docks,  canals  and  other    year  will   run   close  to   300,000,  which 
roads,  or    g     ,    ^  ^._    ,,.    ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^265,000  for  the  work 

of  the  game  commission  and  payment 
of  bounties.  The  frauds  have  been 
pretty  well  cleared  out  of  the  bounties. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


thinfis  to  extend  over  a  generation,  it 
tte  power  that  controls  the  purse 
itrin^s  is  hostile.  What  is  Interesting 
the  Capitol  is  what  the  governor  is  go- 
JBg  to  write  In  his  message  on  agrieul- 
inral  advancement,  helping  the  country 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Dec.  14.— 
Weather  is  cold.  A  3  inch  snowfall 
covers  the  ground.  Most  of  the  live 
stock  is  housed.  The  wheat  has  a  good 
stand.     Wheat  Is  $.1.60;  corn,  $1.05  and 


r        W.I    will    be    potatoes  ii.35  per  bushel.  Hogs,  slaugh- 
The    game    propagation    work    will    be    Po^*^"  '      ,3^  i^.    Calves,    live 

pushed_  vigorously    in_  __the    spring    ami     te  ed     are    13c  ^per 


i;?al  advancement,  helping  the  country    p^ghed    vigorous  y    ui    the    '!P""fJ";^     'l^^^^   91  cents  lb.  Milk  Is  $2.30  cwt., 
Ij,  getting  better  roads^off  the  main    „,out  6,000  Mexican  qua;^ -11  be  plac^    ^ tc'r'eale  of  40  cents  due  to  the  MUk 


kkhwavs    and    raising    more    food    at  ^d   on   farms   where   farmers  agree   to 

Wne      A    fight    is    looming    up    over  look  after  them  a  bit.     The  quail  are 

imendments   labor   wants   to  the  com-  now  held  in  the  state  to  prevent  intro- 

'aensation  act  and  from  all  indications  duction  of  any  bird  diseases. 

Ee  administration  is  going  to  have  its  Over    3,800    Li^^^-'^f'-^J^   ^'^  .^^J,    ;j;iing"Ve7o""laTt-' "two    weeks.    Some 

'"'"d^  ^^"-                           .  .•                 A,  *'"'""  MTf   ^''"%-^JvP    been   broken    m^urf  is  being  hauled.  Tobacco  strip- 

The  Hospital  Appropriations.  -  As-  year.      A      records    have    been   broken    manu  e               b     ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

.urnce  was  given  to  the  govenior    ast  ^nd  the  licenses  include  some  for  De     PJJg  JJ^^«  ^^^^  .^  t' 


an  increase  of  40  cents  due  to  the  MUk 
Producers'  Association  recently  form- 
ed Eggs  are  40c  doz.  Some  tobacco 
was  sold  at  16c  lb.  Farmers  are  not 
very  busy  these  days.    Many  were  but- 


week  that   hospitals  which  had  tailed    comber  only, 
to  comply  with  state  requirements  for 
laboratories  were  coming  around.     The 

rv 4.„     Ann^nro,^     fnr    navment    01 

ji/ciiiuv.i«i..'    .,ov.«.^..     -    -     1    .  Weather    cnanigKituio,     .».."v^j. 

hospitals  on  a  basis  of  work  done,  ine        Agriculture    Department    Meeting.—    j^^jj  j^j^   for  moat  all  kinds   of   tann 

governor  has  nothing  to  say.      Ihe  op-    r._-____i: „   ,i,o;«,t    r.nmr»lfited    for   the    L_.j.._*      tto„   *iRr<i)17    ton:    ootatoes. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


are  cutting  wood  in  the  farm  wood  lot 
or  mountain  land.— Leonard  F.  Strick- 

Icr 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)   Dec.  10.— 

.1.1 -«£«.4<-  Wfi/vna 


Weather    chaiiigeable ;     .»inv^y 


„-  ---  ■• -   -         I:     T?1S^    Preparations  being    completed   for  the        o^uce       Hay   $16@17    ton;    potatoes, 

poncnts  of  the  governor  are  threatening  i     jtural   convention   to  be   held    in    J,j  g^   ^        ^ggs,    65e   doz.      Have    had 

to  pass  the  appropriation  bills  m  tne    ^^     ^        Jamuary  24,  25  and  26,  under    ^         jjttie  rain.    Farmers  thru  huskuig. 


,   i,;ii»   i«  *hfi  agricultural   conven^iu'u   <ia,    w^^  ..—    —  ^jy    .^^^.    eggs,    t>..io   ««-.      ""—    - — 

.-     -.            \  ^;!l!„M  the  Trenton,  January  24,  25  and  26,  under  ^^^^  lit^^^              Farmers  thru  huskuig 

middle  of  the  session  and  compel  the  ^^^   direction  of   the   New   Jersey   De-  ^^^^  ^^   f^j,der   In  the    field.  No    fall 

governor  to  send  them  to  the  legisia-  ,         ^     f  Aerlculture,  show  that  the  _i_^„;n™ 

U  Instead  of  following  the  old  policy  PJ^j^^fn^^  one  of  the  most  important  ^_^^'^^^ 

«rf  dumping  all  of  the  bills  on  the^gov-  ^^^^^^anged   for  the  farmers   of  the        '^"'- 


FARM  MEETINa  OAI>ENDAB 

Madison   Square   Poultry   Show,    New  York 
Oity,    December    29-    January    3. 

New    York    State   Fruit   Orowers'    Astocu- 
tion,   Rochester,   N.   Y..   January   3-5. 

Peninsula     Horticultural     Society,     Dover, 
Del.,    January    8-10. 

Pennsylvania  State  Pannera'    Alliance  •no 
Industrial  Union.  WilUamsport,  Pa.  Jan.  9-10. 
Ayrshire     Breeders'      Aasociation     meeting. 
New  York  City,  January   11. 

New    York     State    Breeders'     Aasociation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Jan.  9-10. 

Cetttral    New    York    Poultry    Show,    Utooa, 
N.   Y.,   January    15-20.  .    „     .  . 

New  York    SUte   Agricultural   Society,   Al- 
bany,   N.    Y..    January    18. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable   Grower*'    Associa- 
tion,  Harrisburg.    Pa.,  January   23-25. 

Pennsylvania   State    Horticultural    AMOCia- 
tion,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,  January   23-26. 

Pennsylvania    State   Board    of    Agriculture. 
Harrisburg,    Pa.,    January    23-25. 

New    Jersey    State    Board    of    Agriculture, 
Trenton.    N.   J.,   January   24-25. 

Western    New   York    Horticultural    tociety, 
Rochester.   N.  Y..  January  24-26.  . 

American   Cranberry   Growers'   Associaitioo, 
Camden,   N.   J..  January   27.    ^  .»,.«• 

New    York    Staite    Grange,    OuowuU,   j.<.    T., 
February   6-9.  ,     ^         „,  „   • 

New  York  Farmers'  Week,  Comettl  Umvers- 
Ity,   Ithaoa,   N.   Y.,   February    12-17. 

New   York    State    VegetaWe    Growers     As- 
MKiiation,  Ithaoa,   N.   Y.,   February    13-15 


ernnr  at  the  end  of  the  session  and  go 

ing  home  after  having  left  the^  a^xe^m    ^^    ^,;opI"'aTid  "different    inventions    to 


,.  „.  voting  money 
changed.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  the 
melee  appropriation  bills  of  far  greater 
consequence  to  the  people  In  the  rural 
districts  of  the  state  may  go  down  and 


done.     Wheat  slow  in  growth. 

.Wm.°R.  McKnlght. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.)  Dec  12  — 
Have  had  fine  weather  all  fall;  li^ht 
snow  now.  Live  stock  In  good  condi- 
tion. Much  stock  and  horses  for  sale 
on  account  of  high  priced  grains.  But- 
ter, 40  to  50c;  eggs,  fresh,  &5c.  Flour 
and  grain  remain  about  same  price  ex- 
cept corn  Which  Is  lower,  now  $45  per 


Demonstrations  In  the  handling 

o  -    .       '^'V  "*ri.*"    of    croDS    and    different    Inventions    to 

the  hands  of  the  executive.  In  either  jj  .  ^^^^jj^^or  will  be  made  among  tlie 
event  it  does  not  seem  probable  tnat  J^j^jj^j^  ^  t^g  Second  Regiment  Arm- 
the  system   of   voting   money  will   be    ^^"'^^^  ^^g  convention  will  be  held. 

About  a   dozen  different  organi/^ations 

win   conduct   sessions   during  the    con-    ^        ^^^^^  w^hicu  is  luwer,  uv*>  •*-'-;  y— 

— „.v, -^  ...-.--,  vention.    Delegates  from  county  boards    .  Farm  work  is  in  good  condition, 

districts  of  the  state  may  go  d^^^n  «jid  ^J";  •  .„|t„,e  and  other  associations  ^""^j^  '^"^  ^^  j^w  now.-R.  C.  Fuller, 
that  items  in  the  agricultural  appro-  ^Sj/'^^^^  ^^  elect  two  members  of  the  ^^'iancastcr  cS.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Dec.  6.— 
pmtion  bill  of  real  value  may  b^^^^^^^       State  Board  of  Agriculture.    The  State  ^^^^^^   f^r  this   season    of   the 

ped  along  with  the  fund  to  be  disburseu    jj^^^^pi^.^riesian  Breeders' Association,  December    5    was    the    warmest 

at  the  discretion  of   the   secretary  aa  -     ■•       * ^ — 

tontingencies  arise. 
Organizing    for    roads.— The    manner 

sociation    and    the  v.-    >--,    

■   vitations    to    ^^         ■'^^■^^  ^^^  ^^e  streams 

r.v.«:....«x..,  wi.  L..V.  ...ft- ,, .^f^„o    meet    during    tne    wee*.      Exhibits    or    t  •.p^fock  Is  In  eood  condition.     Many 

are    organizing     highway     assocmtons    rnoet    a        g      ^^^.^.^  ^^  ^^^.^^    ^'ers  are  bel°«  ^^^'    ^°^'  ""'^  ^''^^^'" 

for  the  developmentof  certain   routes    po^'t j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  fa   and^hfwfnter  killing  has  begun 

13  not  without  its   significance   and  in    ^^^^.^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^g    ^l.^L  1„ T.ina  handled  at 

of  alfalfa.  The  State  Department  be- 
lieves that  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  New  Jersey,  which  are  now  produc- 
ing little  or  nothing,  should  be  furnish- 
ing alfalfa  to  eastern  dairymen.  H.  W. 
Jeffers,  of  the  State  Board,  who  is 
growing   600   acres   at   Plalnsboro,   has 

soil      ..  ^  '      . _!.;„_     nrlirantatrn     OT     the 


j-ioisiein-r  ricBittu  iJ'^'-«^'"    *• .    -.      '  -year.      ueceniui'i    o    .w»r.    v..^. 

The    State    Jersey    Cattle    Association,  ^^genjber  day  on  record.     It  has  got 

^        .  .         .  „-.,      Th«    manner    The  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Associa-  jj^^    ^nd    storming    at    present. 

Organizing    ^orroads.-The    manner  Berkshire  Breeders'  As-  q       ^^  jg  gtiU  open? and  has  been  froz- 

m  which  automobile  owners,  property    ^J^^^^^^^    ^„^    ^be   State   Horticultural  ^^'^"'iViittlQ-      There    has    been    few 

owners    and    others  ^"t^''^^^**,.*"."!".  .Society    have    accepted    invitations    to  ^  ^-       ^^  ^^e  streams  are  low 

provement  of  the  highways  of  the  state  ,   ^^^^Ing    the    ■       "        ~  


the  opinion  of  observers  here  may  be 
beneficial  In  the  end.  There  were  fears 
at  the  Capitol  for  a  time  that  the  for- 
mation of  such  associations  might  tend 
to  arouse  sectional  .iealousics  and  trou- 
ble over  the  apportionment  of  the 
money  for  roads.  But,  the  probabilities 
now  are  that  the  associations  will  be 
good  for  the 


ed    and   une    wiiuiui    «•• »    -"-    --p 

Cows  are  being  handled  at  high  prices. 
Wheat  is  looking  good,  and  has  produc- 
ed a  good  growth.  The  season's  crops 
have  about  all  been  cleaned  up,  sti 
some  fodder  to  haul,  l"  ariners  still 
have  some  whea,  to  thresh.  It  is  being 
(hauled    out    at   $1.55.      Corn    is    worth 


t  the  associations  will   pe    ^7^7,  Vp  thru  several  of  the  south-    92c;  oat.,  60c;  potatoes,  $1^40 ;hay^^ 

^. ^  state  at  large  as  they  will    ^^«J„„ties    in    company   with    a 

stir  Tip  wholesome   sentiment   m   favor    em    cuui^    ^^_    „♦„+„*  „„•;; 


-   „,,   ,„..,.. ;                ^vof  p-rnert    of    the    state    agriciiltural    col- 

of  adoption  of  a  highway  improvement  exi      ^^^  ^^  reports  that  great  bodies 

prwgram.  5  'i^^a    now    lying    waste    are    "">" 

The  Illegal  Kills.— It  is  a  rather  sa^  of    ^"^"^    ""^     ^ 


well 


^- -.     ". o    sportsmen    of  ^'^^^^^^  ^ni  be  another  special  topic 

Pennsylvania  that  so  many  reports  of  i"  nrognam.     Profits  in  the  swine  n„     mo      (  in  w  i 

killing  of  does  and  deer  without  horns  ^„"^„%Ce  especially  good,  and  New  ^,^  7,«;"K°  .^tJ''   ^^i  pVle 

l>ave  come  to  the  Capitol  and  probably  l^^^'^^on.iitiaSs  favor  a  big  develop-  Weather  for  Novemm  r  pro|  c 

the  drastic  action  contemplated  by  the  '^""f  „f'7i  ,  In^^^t'-y'  ^^ic^would  be  raining  n^^-  .L/vc  "tock  in 

*ate  Game  Commission  may  do  ^me^  Tn^'il^'inter^st  of  /c^th  the   producers  j  l^^ra' Sd^^f  oL^";*;' 


thing  to  check  it.  Numerous  does 
worn  found  killed  near  camps  in  the 
•onthcm  and  central  counties,  some  of 
them  not  far  from  state  preserves 
*ihere  the  state  is  spending  the  humt- 
[  'W  license  money  for  propagation  pur- 
.VweB.  Similarly,  charges  of  pot  hunt- 
^  have  come  to  the  Capitol.     It   Is 


iTThe   Interest  of  both  the   produc 

and  consumers.  ,.       .  .„. 

State  Horticulture  Meeting.  -  -  The 
common  swamp  huckleberry,  convert- 
ed bv  new  methods  of  <-"  »va,tion  '^^o 
the  large  and  luscious  "  blue-berry " 
soon  to  become  a  staple  commercial 
oron   win  give  the  pine  barrens  and  the 


«»(?  have  come  to  the  Capitol.     It   is    ^^I '  f  Central  New  Jersey  a  pro 

?*''">rally  the  class  of  hunters  who  will    swamfps  01 


Farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
nice  weather  and  are  still  working  out 
doors.  Some  spring  plowing  is  being 
done  Farmers  are  busy  doing  other 
work  in  keeping  with  the  season.  —  J. 
Henry  Haverstick.  ,^^  „.  ,  -,  . 
Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  Dec.  4.- 
,    ply.  mixed; 

good  con- 
Crops  not 
looking  as  good  as  one  year  ago.  P.ggs, 
r^e;  butter,  50c;  potatoes,  $2;  apples, 
$1;  pork  (dressed),  l^c;  beef  (dressed), 
10c;  chickens  (alive),  15c;  cabbage, 
5c;  hav,  $14;  straw,  $10.  Much  plow- 
ing and  other  farm  work  being  done. 
General  conditions  a  good  average.— 
W.  J.  Pringle. 
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Direct  From  Factory  to  User 

I  mean  every  word  of  Jtl  You  can  own  the  best  spreader  I 
and  save  from  $25  to  $50  over  prices  usually  paid  for  spread- 
ers not  as  gwd— not  as  down  to  date  In  dosiKn.  as  light 
In  draft.made  of  as  »lnn  materials  nor  covered  by  the  eleven 
Galloway  spreader  patents  found  exclusively  on  the  Oalio- 

way.    These  features  and  many  others  make 

the  Galloway 

WORTH  $50  MORE  THAN 
ANY  OTHER   SPREADER 

Remember  tliia  sprrader  is  toy  down-only  42  in.  hlBh 
to  o»ntcr  of  box.  Easy  to  load .  Lightest  draft  »preader 
of  ita  capacity  built.  Two  horses  handle  OaUoway 
spreaders  anywhere.  The  Galloway  wWe-»pr»«dln«. 
V-rake,  worth  SIS  silra  on  any  spreader— costs  you 
notblnaoitra  on  the  QaHoway.  The  invlnolbto.  !«••- 
•tatlMo,  patontod  roltor-lood— an  oxoluaiv*  Galloway 
feature— the  secrvt  of  Its  Mghl  draff,  alone  worth  MB 
elusive    aifain   on   the  Gallo- 


AND  STILL 


•atra  on  any  spreader- ox 
way— costs    you    nothing    a<tra< 


Patontod    atiiomaUe 


■(•il  yitllomi  cleun  out, push  board— worth  %\0   oitra 

on  any  spreader— exclusive  on  the  Galloway— coat*  vou 
nothing;  extra.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  special  fea- 
tun-8  you  will  find  on  the  Gallo  way  which  are  protected 
by  Galloway  patents.  Don't  buy  a  spreader  of  any  mak; 
or  kind  until  you  have  tried  a  genuine  Galloway  1917 
Model  No.  8,  No.  B.  or  No.  lA  at  our  risk  without  obli- 
gating  yourself  in  any  way.    Give  my  spreader 

30    DAYS'  ACTUAL  FIELD  TRIAL 

and  return  tome  within  one  year  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory. ReoiembCT  w«  manufacture  in  our  own  factor- 
Iss  and  selldirect  fromfactory  to  farm.  Remember  that 
no  ipeader  is  as  good  as  the  Galloway  that  does  not 
have  these  modern  improvements,  and  remember  asain 
that  other  spreaders  can't  have  them  because  they  are 
patented  Galloway  features  and  can  be  found  on  no 
otlMP  sptreader. 

6  EASY  SELLING  PLANS 

Par  for  Uili  sprMdw  on  your  own  term..  Buy  It  now^w  It  iin 
wintw  and  .prins,  pay  for  t  next  f  *^^wiien  ^1^^'"^^^! 
Plata  particular*  of  then*  »fx  rM/   ••"'"«  P'»~J?JS'?*^"I? 

Book  which  ull*  »^}i>>«^^'^''^\-"^^.*^'!^^iJS^!^',f^S^ 
stars,  tractors  and  farm  impli-m«it»  built  la  my  own  caaia  or 
factorias  risht  bara  in  Waterloo 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  MANURE  SPREADERS 


Let  This  Book 
Save  You 
Man 


It  tails  you  bow   to  rloubio   your 

corn  crop  -Increaga  _your   wbeat 

crop,  and  by  tb«  judicious  uaa  or 

the  maiiura  cntp  on  your   farm 

iT^w  tbrea    buahela   of    email 

ffrain  where  you  arew  two  be- 

fora 


A   DotUi  aeU    it.     SSM 

Telia  how  to  baodla  

^^ura  with  laaat  labor.     How  to  Incraaaa  yo<ir  corn   crop    15 

toi»  buahala  paracra.  How  aGallowaT  yreadar  will  pay  for 

Ui-lf  in  one  year  bjr  incroaaina  crop  proflU.    How  wa  aava 

you   »2fito  iw  and  still  Bive  you    a  battar  spraader      How 

and  why    a  Galloway   apreader   handles  aMijT  with  two 

boraaothaaoUwr  apreadarawlth  thraaand  often  four 

a  nia  oot.  onprodoctlve  farm  w»»  turrtad  Into  a  sold  .] 


„..  (our  whaala  under  the   load 
A  compact.  l€>w  down,    modem 
spreader  without  ao  equal    oo 


Horticahm 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  VARIETIES 
OF  VEGETABLES 


Nefo  Thoee 

1017 
lmpr»»aqioii«a. 

Look  at  the  above  pic- 
ture. ^ 
A-  Showa  the  new  aO 
ataal  V-ahapa  rmke  which 
aprosds  aianur*  areoly 
over  tha  beater  for  wide, 
even  apraadina. 

B-8boinad)«a  table 
aotomatie     tsnaioD     to 
make  the  oonb  handle 
load   any    baisht    abuya 
tba  box. 

C--Sbows  Board  which 
throws  all  maour*  aver 
to  tha  beater. 

I>--9howa   tfia  Gallowar 
patent  rollarfeod  larar 

B— Shows  tha  atrooser  than 
«Tsr  boater  taath  fastened  in 
all  steel  beator  bar  with  locknnti 
K-Showa  chain  drive,  pulla  di 
reet  from  both  rear    wheela.     Ro- 
member- -a oovsLE  chain  drive. 

G-- Showa  where  feed  lerer  op- 
peratea  In  faaq  spcockat  which 
movea  the   endteaa  apron  force 
feed  dMrect  back  to  the  beater. 

H--Shows  you  how  atrona  tha 
feml  wheel  la 

I-Sbowa  arrowa  polntinc  to 
drive  aprocketa  on  tmth  rear 
wheals. 


H^ 
mine   crop 


K rua  oat,  onpfoooctive  larm  waa  lurrwu  mw  m  ««.«  ««*™  « 

prodaear.  Bow  to  build  a  otanura  pit  to  preserve  fertility,  ate 

Ont«4X  in.  HlgtiatOontaretaeK  ^^Hdj^ 

llf( 


There  has  never  been  uutil  recently 
any  united  effort  on  the  part  of  *he 
seedam'eii  and  farmers  to  defiae  the 
charaot-eristics  of  each  of  the  vardoties 
of  vegetabiles.  The  cataliog  descriiption 
of  the  sanbc  named  variety  frequemtly 
differed  and  in  many  casos  the  seedsmen 
would  promote,  for  excessive  prices,  the 
sale  of  a  quantity  of  seed  of  a  good 
viariety  giviag  it  a  new  naime. 

This  has  been  the  practice  «o  very 
long  that  the  seed  merchant  and  vege- 
table growers  are  confronted  witih  maaiy 
unheard-of  varieties.  Not  only  are 
there  inmiumerafble  vajrieties  'but  cer- 
tain niamed  varie<ties  will  vary  im- 
mensely. 

Quite  recently  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experimenit  Station  sent  to  all 
the  ■seedsmen  they  could  find  to  pur- 
c'hase  a  •amiafll  quantity  of  their  Cros- 
by's Bgyptdan  beet  seed.  A  irow  was 
planted  from  each  sample  received  with 
the  result  that  rows  of  beets  of  every 
descriptiion  weiro  produced,  from  ithe 
shiape  of  lead  pencils  to  pan  caikos  and 
varying  from  deep  red  'to  White,  How- 
ever, it  must  bo  said  in  all  fairness  to 
the  seedwnen  tha^t  nio'st  of  the  samples 
produced  a  good   marketable   beet. 

However,  umder  the  present  oomdi- 
tions,   a   certain    variety    of    vegetable 


rules  and  practices  of  varietal  no: 
clatuje  and  registration. 

(b)  The  listing  of  proposed  intro 
tions  and  novelties  by  the  origiaalti 
discoverer  shall  be  encouraged  in  ev,,^^. 
way. 

ni — Naming 

(a)  The  paramonmt  right  of  the  (»i. 
gintDtor,  discoverer  or   introducer   •.■ 
variety,    stTaim    or    stock    to    nam. 
within  the  limits  of  this  code,  is  r^  ,, 
nized  and  emphasized. 

('b)  No  two  varieties  aihall  /bear  % 
same  na«ie. 

(c)  Where  such  occurs  'the  eeveiil 
varieties  /bearing  identical  names  ahotij 
be  distingudshed  by  (1)  preferriTiig  ^j, 
mame  of  the  originator  or  introd-uwr  oi 
(2)  by  usinig  some  distinguishable  t 
that  will  insure  their  identity. 

(d)  Thopoly  eait'aJblished  Amerieai' 
iiamoa  of  varieties  sihall  not  be  r». 
placed  with  earlier  ipublished  foreijt 
names  of  the  same. 

(e)  T(he  name  of  a  variety  shall  cob. 
sist  if  possible  of  a  simgle  word,  uij 
in  no  ciase  shjould  it  consist  of  mow 
than  tha-ee  words. 

(f)  In  seleoting  names  for  vainetiej, 
the  following  points  sha;ll  be  empin. 
sized:  Distinctiveness,  simplicity,  «ut 
of  pronouncdation  and  spelling,  bdi- 
cation  of  origin  or  some  readily  ^ 
itingoiishable    characteristic. 

(g)  No  variety  should  ha  named  u-j 
less  distinctly  superior  to  existing  vwkj 
etics  in  certain  im.portaint  respec4«, 
until  it  has  been  determined  to  retain  it,' 


Propose<d 
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CoatTKlon  I*  Ike  Cwvemncat 

TAPES 

FOR    TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Twtaet.  Caavat,  nagi 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg  Co. 

313  Market  Street.  PtoUadalpbia 


■NVB8TtOATt— •oat  end  Cliseaee*  •eedtaf  Ki 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsika,  a  biir 
baruain.  (irfat«tt  liay  arid  pasture  combination  Krown. 
Wnt«  for  Free  kampla  and  100  pa^e  cataltw  and  circulars 
describinK  this  wonderful  irraas  mixture,  fteats  anythinH 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  besl 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advancu 
A.  A.  BCRRV  »CED  CO.,         Boa  530        Clarlnda.  iewi 


GL0VERsTIM0THY«4i 


.00 

m. 

Greatest  riraas  Seed  Value  Koowu—InvestlKatr.  Alalke 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  nnest  graas  ernwnfor 
tay  and  pasture.  Cheapost  seedlnK  you  ran  make,  erows 
everywhere.  Vou  will  save  u  on  your  Kram  seed  bill  by 
wrltfnn  for  free  nample.  rlrrulnr  and  blir  ("o-operatlve 
8ee<l  <  ;uldc,  orferlnn  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
American  Mutual  .Seed <>>..  Dcpt.SSt  Chicago,  Ih. 


Writ*   tndsT  f-r  a  iiair  nf  Ms<o4  _ 

aiiBoasii »  pmni.-,  oni*  lanf«  piwkfit  ^a4-h  uf  tbo 
n«w  (;orr^:  r*««rna.  •uOan  Oraao  snd  Silk  Laet 
l^ooay  •••H.  all  Froo  lor  Tootioa.  S«ml  lu  conta 
for  mailing  •xp«ri««.  or  not,  as  irau  i>l«ose.  Wo 
ofTsr  irennin*  rrofrrvsfilTo  EvertMMrlnar  plants  at 
5<K- p»r  ii..«fn;  (»0c  for  6(1;  »l  76for  I00;»fi.00f<« 
8'^.  all  i>o<itpslrl.     CATAUXIUK  KRKK 

Thf  OardiiM  Muritry  Co..  to  464  Oiact.  lows 


GRASS  SEED  £SII 

Pure  Qualltlea.  Wonderful  values.  Pronu  divided  with 
nistomers  flover  $8  25  per  bu.  Timothy  $2  25.  AUIke 
C^lover  and  Timothy  $100.  Sweet  CMover  $.»7.).  AlfaJ- 
ra»7.<K).      Crther  seeds  In  proportion.     All  «>ld  subject 

•pwiallaU  In  imu.  and  n.-l<l  ac.-da  SonA  t™lav  for  our  bia  proflt- 
SsrliUr  moiwViavlna  8KKI)  GltlDK  which  -.plains.  .*!!  frr.. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Ck>..  Dent.  630  Chlcaflo.  lU. 


means     nothing     roliaible     or     definite 

Many  A'ariabions  and  even  distinct  var-    carefully  and  confidentiaily  tested  oitj 
ieties  aire  sold  umder  the  identical  name,    ,by   the    Agricultuiral    Experiment  8to- 
or  the  same  sitock  ef  seed  may  be  sold    -tions   for  the  exclusive  (benefit  of 
under    many  different   names.  pc<r8on  submittiiiig  the  seed. 

The  "Vegetable  Growers'  Association        jf  the  sample  is  found  to  ibe  « 
1  of  America,  realizing  the  condition  of   linct    variety    or   strain,    pej-iniaadon  i 
the  seed  market,  appointee]  a  commit-    ^ihen  and  only  then  given  the  suibmittai 
tee    of    five    prominent    vegetable    ex-    of  the  sample  to  name,  register  and  i 
I>erts    with  noiticm-'wide   reputations  to    produce  it. 

invipmiioraift    conditions    aild    make    rec-        Existinc  varieties  shall  also  ibe 
ommeaidatione.  ed    m    'oom]pari9on    with    ©adh    otha| 

As  tbe  work  was  entirely  new,  the  Wliere  tho«o  of  recent  introduction 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  first  found  alike,  the  originators  or  d: 
define  the  exaet  meaning  of  teoims  used  coverrers  shalll  ^be  urged  to  agree 
oonceTnin,g  seed.  Then  they  advocated  a  coan^mon  name.  Where  a  recent  inl 
the  establislhment  of  a  ^bureau,  '\\-ho80  duction  is  similar  to  a  fully  establiahi 
duty  it  would  (be  to  look  after  the  variety  it  shall  not  'be  recognized  a« 
registration  and  nomenclature  o(f  dis-  .separate  variety,  but  the  facts  ehi 
tJnot  varieties  and  strains.  Rules  were  be  reported  a«  "hereinafteir  provided, 
j/roposed  siuggeerting  a  method  of  nam- 
in;g  the  estabLi»hed  varieties  and  the 
new  ones  as  they  appear  and  to  pre- 
vent the  naming  of  vegetaWes  as  new 
varieties  or  strains  which  are  identical 
to  a  variety  or  strain  already  on  the 
market. 

Their  report  was  received  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Vegetable  (1  rowers'  Associa- 
tion of  America  at  their  annual  con- 
vention, Ocftolber,  1914,  held  that  year 
in  Philadeliphaa,  Briefly  the  essential 
poiats   were  as  follows: 

I — DefinitlOQis 


Strawberry  Plants 

Of  all  kinde.  Fine  stock  of  the  wonderful  EVER- 
Bearlog  Planta,  at  RIGHT  PRICES:  Raapbcrrlee, 
BlacklMrrlre.  Googeberrlea,  Orapce.  Currante,  etc., 
everytblnii  for  farm  and  (iarden.  CataloK  free.  Six 
Everbearing  Strawberry  planta  free,  for  a  Uet  of  fruit 
erowen'  names  wltb  return  of  thla  ad. 
Brldgmaa  Nursery  Co.,     Boi  93    Brldgmao,  Mich 


Publication 

PiaWioaitionis    concerning    recenit 
troducitiona    proposed    for    registratioij 
shall  (be  made  in  some  prominent  'hortij 
cultural  periodical. 

In  cases  where  registration  is  gra 
ed  such  a  publication  shall  consist  oil 
an  accurate  definition  of  its  distimctivij 
characteristics  and  merits  in  coniip«ri| 
son  with  related  varieties,  the  name 
the  originator  or  discoverer,  and  itii*! 
and  date  of  introduction.  If  no  satiiT 
factory  protests  are  lodged  against  thl 
same  within  one   month   from  date  oil 


Kind:    To    ai)ply    to    tho.se    general    publication,  the    variety   shall   be  c(»| 
classes  of  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,    gi^ered  as  formally  registered. 


TOOLS 


|l"k     andlCE 

■  IM  ^n       Double   Row    Plows.      Rqual   twenty 

■  ^^  BM     m>  n  with  saws.    Cataloftiie  free. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRAY,         Verbank,    New  York 


SROIR 


We  p«y  top  prtoea  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat   »nd  ftU  raw  furs.    Priee  tin 
free.      M.  J.  JEWETT  *  80N8, 
REDWOOD.  N.  Y.  DEPT.ia 


PER  BU. 
^  jVB  MOMEY— Buy  Direct  Irotn  Groiwcr. 

New  recloaned  Iowa  Grown  Timothy,  free  from  noxioos 
weeds.  GuaratiUed  Satisfactory  or  money  refunded. 
Write  todav.  lOO-page  rstaloif  sncl  Free  Samples  Ia)W 
Drirea  on  ('lover  and  all  Rrass  seois.  Writ*  l>ef ore  advance. 
A.  A.  BKimV  SKID  CO.,  aOX  330       CLARINOA.  IOWA 


r~«_     TO      1         cood  farm,  127  acres,  la 
rOr.Oale     bam  and  an  necessary 
a    vya  |.^i*»x-  jj^  repair,  runn 


at  bouse  and  baro. 
Una  timber. 
MARYLAND  UNE, 


127  acres,  large  bank 

outbuild 

Ing  water 

Large  apple  orchanl  and  some 

NOAH   KKOUT. 

BALTIMORE  CO.,    MD. 


cabbage,   cucumbers,   etc. 

Viariety:  Plants  of  the  same  kind 
whidh  show  a  common  tendency  towards 
the  same  characteristica  in  habit  of 
growth  and  of  market  product. 

Strain:  Planifcs  developed  from  a 
variety  but  showing  distinctive  char- 
actemistics  and  an  ability  to  transmit 
suoh  characteristics. 

Stock:  Plants  of  same  heredity  grown 
under  the  immedLitc  supervision  of  the 
same  individual  or  firm. 

Sample:    Small   portion   which   repre- 


This   gives    an    idea    of   one   'lin« 
work  that  ia  ibeing  undertaken  'by  tb«| 
Vegetable     Growers'      Association    <)'. 
America.     The  committee  is  vigorou 
carrying   on   its   work  and   is  now  «•"! 
deavoring  to  Jiave  most  of  the  Eipeifl 
ment    Stations    work    on    one    or  tw' 
kinds  of   vegetables  in   order  thattl"! 
distinctive  cliapacteristics  of  each  v*" 
ety   and   strain    may   be   definitely  ^ 
fined. 

This  is  a  large  and  difficult  undertik- 
ing  and  deserves  every  encouTageoM"^ 


Ijinhardti  CnUrtAd  f^'f'y  Proline  Heed  Corn.  Every 
LennaraiS  »eieciea  earlnspect^Ibyus  Itglve^best 
results.    Writ*  ll^-ubardt  Urutbers,    Carnesvllle.  Cia. 


sents  the  average    quality,   uniformity  ^,^^^    completed   it   will    surely  »v- 

and  cleanliness  of  a  given  lot  of  seed  j^  ,^^^  elimination  of  many  discon.er; 

or  plants.  ^^^  names  and  greater  will  be  the  po*^ 

II— Registration  fcilities  of  getting  vegetable  seed 

(a)    The    Vegeitable    Growera'    Asso-  will  grow  just  exactly"  the  deaiTed  P**] 

oiation   of   America  should   maintain   a  dnct,   with    uniform    color,    shape,  »"'' 

Registration  Bureau  which  shall  act  in  weight   and    quality. — W.    K.   KiIn^*'il 

an    endeavor    to   secure    uniformity    in  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


December  2?,  1916. 

Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  DR.  J.  P.   STEWART 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Trees  For  Profit  Along   Fence  Row 

"A  fruit  grower  near  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  wishes  to  grow  a  line  of  trees  along 
a  fence  tow.  He  Ls  undecided  just 
■w/hat  trees  to  use-^whother  pear,  apple, 
cherry  or  nut.  He  wants  something 
which  will  not  take  too  much  trouble 
or  care  but  will  still  give  a  source  of 
revenue  later  on,  and  asks  advice  as 
to  wliat  we  believe  would  be  a  proper 
kind  of  tree  for  such  a  line."— 'W.  H. 
B.,   New   York. 

For   a  situation   of  this   sort,  whore 
a  minimum   of  care    is   desired,   I   be- 
lieve that  nut  trees  should  be  (ihosen. 
For  this  purpose  some  of  the  improved 
varieties  of  black  walnuts,  or  of  chest- 
nuts, or  some  of  the  hardier  varieties 
of  pecans,  or  Persian  walnuts  are  avail- 
able. The  chestnuts  might  require  some 
attention     occasionally     to     keep     the 
bligOit   ent   out,  and   the    Persian    wal- 
nuts   and  pecanis   might    require    some 
cultnpal   attention   for   a   while  to   get 
them    growing   weU.     After   they    get 
weU    started,    however,    any    of    these 
nuts  should  thrive  in  the  region  named, 
and  should  eventually  'be   a  source  of 
considerable  profit.     In  value  of  wx>od, 
Persian  walnut  ranks  first,  and  is  fol- 
lowed  in    order   by   the   black    walnut, 
the  chestnut  and  the  pecan. 
Will  a  Tardy-Bearing  Stock  Cause  the 
Varieties  Grafted  On  It 
To  Bear  Later? 
"I  have  a  small  orchard  and  plant  a 
few  trees  each   year.     Am   now   grow- 
ing   from    seed    and   ibudding   my    own 
trees— 'Use   Tolnian,  Northern   Spy   and 
DeiMcious  seed. 

"Thds  year  am  planting  seed  of 
Duchess,  Lovelaind,  Mcintosh,  and 
Wealthy  with  initention  of  budding 
from  aame  tree  seed  grew  on.  Do  you 
thimk  superior  qualities  may  be  in- 
tensified in  this  way!  Do  you  think 
the  tardy  fbeariag  of  the  Spy  may  in- 
fluence the  buds  on  Spy  seedlings  in 
same  direotiont"  D.  M.  R.,  Massadhu- 

setts. 

All   the   experimental    evidence    now 
available  indicates  that  the  stock  would 
have   no   appreciaible    influence    on  the 
bearing  habits  of  the  aoions  under  any 
normaa   conditions.      There   are   a   few 
iuatancea  of  What  are  known  as  chim- 
eras   or    graft    hybrids    in    Which    the 
grafting  has  been  done  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way  and  has  thus  scoured  miarked 
modification  in  the  res-ulting  produ'C*  of 
either  flowers  or  fruit,  but  under  ord- 
inary   circumstances    no   important  in- 
fluence of  the  stock  upon  the  acion  is 
to  be  expected. 

Points  on  Intercropping  and  Mulching 
Treatments  for  Orchards 
"Am  much  obliged  for  letter  of  yes- 
terday   and    pamphlets,    whieh    I    have 
already  read  with  interest.     I  note  in 
BuUotin    No.    134,    on  page    16,    under 
the  picture   entitled   'Fig.   2— Potatoes 
as  an  Intercrop'  this  statement— ' The 
tilled  intercrop  system  accompanied  by 
proper    fertilization    is    the    best    and 
most   pracitical    method  of   orchard  de- 
velopment   whenever    it    is    available.' 
"And  in   Bulletin  No.  128,  on  page 
121,  I  note  the  statement,  referring  to 
alfalfa—' This   sj-stem,  with   no  tillage 
except  t/hat  required  for  the  alfalfa  at 
the  start,   has  'given  the  best  average 
growth,  during  the  first  five  years,  of 
any  method  tried  in  our  orchard  of  33 
acres.'  "  F.  S.  B.,  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 
The   legemds    referred  to    were   both 
accurate   at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion.    The    statement   in   Bulletin    128, 
however,  is  not  quite  exact  now,  ainco 
a  couple    of   the    other   treatments    in 
Which   wo   have  both    fertilimtion   and 
■j^dditional      muldhing      from      outside 
sources  are  now  showing  sUglitly  great- 
er growth  than  the  trees  under  the  al- 
falfa tT<»a-tmpnt.     The  latter  treaitment, 
\iowe\CT.  is  stilj  in  t)ie  !ea4  ^»  ^'^^  ''^" 


particular  ex-periment,  in  which  it  is 
being  aontrasted  with  some  twelve  dif- 
ferent anniial  covers. 

In   regard   to  the   statemenit   in   Bul- 
letin 134,  would  say  that  my  meaning 
there  was  that  the  connbination  of  til- 
lage with  a  proii>er  intorcroi>  was  liki?ly 
to   be  both  satisfactory   for  the   trees 
and  the   most  economic   method   of  or- 
chard   development,    whenever    avail- 
able.     In     especially    largo    plantings, 
however,  I  believe  that  a  romlbination 
of  the   alfalfa  mulch  treatment  and  a 
proper   tillage    or    intercrop    treatment 
is  likely  to  bo  most  advantageous.     In 
suoh  a  combination,  a  rotation  can  be 
established  Which  will  call  for  the  pro- 
gresaiive    tillage    of    a    fourth    or    fifth 
of  the  itotal  area  each  year,  and  leave 
the  balance  down  in  alfalfa. 

Such  a  plan  has  the  following  advan- 
tages: First,  it  permits  tlie  harvesting 
of  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  for  exam- 
ple, and  enables  the  tilled  area  to  be 
re-seeded  to  alfalfa  in  the  latter  part 


Carries 

Money 

On 

His  Back! 


of  the  same  season.  Second,  it  aids 
in  solving  the  mous,^  problem  by  break- 
ing lip  their  burrows,  and  keeping  tliom 
on  the  move.  Third,  it  renews  the  al- 
falfa often  enough  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  crowding  it  out  unduly. 

Where  the  acreage  is  ■small,  the  num- 
ber of  years  involved  in  this  rotation 
covltl  bo  decreased  so  as  to  plow  up  a 
third  of  the  plantation  each  year,  if 
so  desired. 


Skunk  fur  is  readily  salable,  and  lots 
of  farmers  make  money  by  nddmg  their 
land  of  those  litrie  pests. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  set  Victor 
traps  every  evening  in  Fall  and  Winter 
round  about  the  farm  in  likely  spots. 

You'll  get  muskrat  as  well  as  skunk,  and 
with  a  dolen  traps  working  all  the  time  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fur  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way  by  Spring. 

Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (Youcan 
get  them  from  any  hardware  dealer.)  Ihev 
will  pay  for  themselves- and  a  good  profit 
besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WINDBREAKS    FOR    THE    HOTBED 

The  cold  winds  of  early  spring  are 
dangerous  to  the  young  hot  bed  plants, 
on  days  when  the  ibeds  are  opened  fori 
ventilation.      A    windbreak    is    import- 
ant and  not  so  difficult  to  proivide. 

Where  such  a  location  is  possLble,  the 
south  side  of  ibuildings  is  a  splendid 
protection,  but  there  is  st-ldom  suf- 
ficient apace  for  this  close  enough  to 
the  buildings  for  real  protection,  hence 
an  especial  windbreak  needs  to  be  de- 
\ised  in  most  eases.  A  board  fence 
?iv     *»._    i,-,o,.i.,    an*    olrtoo    tnorp+.hpr    is 

immediately     effective    but     not     very 

siglitly. 

Tlie    windibrealk    of    evergreens    or 
dense  shrubbery  serves  its  purpose  well 
but  it  takes  longer  to  get  it.     To  ibe 
an    effectual    shield,    such    a    planting 
must   bear    its   foliage    densely   to   the 
ground.     For  extensive  beds,  or  frames, 
the   trees   should   be  taU   and   planted 
far    enough    apart    for    such    develop- 
ment.    In  such   a   case  a   planting  of 
lower  shrubs  is  necessary  to  break  the 
wind    from   ibetween    their  trunks.      A 
hedge  five  or  six  feet  high  is  sufficient 
where  there    is  but  a   row   or  two   of 
bot:bc(ds.      Abonr    Vitao    set    24    inches 
apart  makes  a  warm,  close  hedge  and  is 
a  (beautiful  screen  ^as   well.     For  tree 
(development,    arbor    vitae,    cedar,    or 
Norway  Spruce  are  splendid.    Cedar  or 
arbor  vitae  planted  five  feet  apart  will 
grow  into  a  close  effective  windbreak. 
Norway   «iirucc    8    and    10    feet    apart 
makes    an    exocllenit    defense    against 
sweeps  of  wind. 

In  the  case  of  those  plants  set  far 
enough  apart  for  a  tree  windbreak,  the 
protective  value  will  not  be  reacheil 
for  some  years.  In  this  instance  a 
double  row  of  trees  or  a  row  of  shrubs 
a  few  feet  'back  so  planted  that  they 
break  the  draft  between  the  trees  will 
be  necessary. 

A  hedge  of  California  privet  lias 
value  as  a  windbreak  because  even 
after  the.  leaves  fall  its  close  growth 
offers  a  fair  resistance  to  the  wind. 

Another  good  windbreak  which  'is  ex- 
ceedingly lovely  in  June  and  in  suibse- 
quent  blooming  periods  and  sightly  in 
the  winter  as  it  is  partly  evergreen  is 
formed  of  Hall's  Ja|)an  Honeysuckle. 
This  grows  easily  in  most  soils  and 
trained  over  some  g'ood  strong  support 
will  form  a  tliiek  harrier  needing  noth- 
ing but  a  close  shearing  in  the  spring. 


Potatoes 


Prosperity 


Aroostook  County,  Maine,  is  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States ! 

The  Potato  crop  has  brought  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
thiscounty.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook 
is  about  300  bushels  per  acre  or  more  than  three  times 
the  average  yield  in  the  United  States. 

Did  You  Raise  300  Bushels  of  Potatoes 
Per  Acre  This  Year? 

H  not,  you  have  lost  a  part  of  your  profits.  The  Aroo- 
stook County  farmer  insures  successful  crops  by  applying 
plenty  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  He  plows  and  cultivates 
carefully,  uses  clean  seed  and  sprays  often.  These 
gigantic  crops  are  the  result  of  intelligent  care  and  ample 
supplies  of  effective  plant  food. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Potato  Fertilizers 

are  the  Aroostook  farmers'  standard. 

For  sixty  years  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  have  assisted 
good  farmers  in  all  sections  of  this  country  to  increase 
their  crops  and  their  profits.  Plan  now  to  get  your  full 
profit  horn  your  1917  potato  crop. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  book  entitled  "Potatoes,  a 
Money  Crop"  This  book  contains  hill  information  in 
regard  to  the  methods  used  by  the  best  Aroostook 
County  potato  growers  and  also  the  story  of  a  profitable 
potato  crop  written 
by  an  Aroostook 
County  farmer. 

Address  Service  Office 

TheCoe-MortimerCo. 

SuUidiary   d  The  American 
Agricullural  Chemical  Co. 

51    Chambers    Street 
New  York  City 


(  USE  THIS  COUPON  ) 


service  office 
THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :—  ■   i  d  •  .     n   -l 

Pleaae  »end  me  your  special  Hotato  tioo^. 

I  ,,i,g acres  ol  potatoes. 

I  use tons  of fertilizer. 

Pleaae  quote  me  prices  on   

Name R.F.D.  No 

p_  O State 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December  28,  1916. 


Hennesy's  Bone  Base 
Scientific  Formula 
Fertilizer  ^^^^^ 


Has  Stood  the  Test  in 
tlie  Scales  ot  Justice 

The  Verdict  of  the  Soil,  the  final 
and  most  important  test,  has 
sustained  our  claims  that  Scien- 
tific Compounding  Pays. 

Write  us  today  for  instructive 
free  literature  and  testimonials. 

READING    CHEMICAL  CO. 


Exacntin  t  Sain  Otfless: 
25  N.  Ml  St,  RiadlDi,  Pa. 


Factary: 
lainnwra,  Ml 


Sjiiiiiigiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilt 

I  Hogs  "^Tankage! 

s  Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  i 

S  carry    fattening.      Experiment  2 

E  station  reports  show  that  tank-  : 

S  age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  r 

S  f^  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  £ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tanltage 

SE  is  carefully  Bteriliied,   especially   pre-  z 

S  pared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  ; 

S  money  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  — 

ti  manufacturer  and  save  money.     Prices  z 

S!  on  request.,  S 

E  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.t     Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiii't 


LweStock 


BUYING  FERTILIZER  AS  FEED 


Style  and  Comfort: 


Wa  make  Ikdicii'  (on  losU, 
I  c«ps.  veatji;  Kenta*  robes, 
'  coats,  glovn,  mittens,  vest, 
caps.  Wa  do  taxider- 
mist work.  Send  in  your 
furs  and  have  them  custom 
tanned  and  made  to  order 
at  factory  prices.  We  do 
our  own  Coston^  Tanning, 
Dressing  and  Making  up  in 

our  own   plant     by   skillwl 

workmen.        Send  for  our  circular  on  Custom  Tanning,  Dressing 

snd  Manufacturing. 

W.  W.  WEAVER,      -    -      READING,    MICHIGAN 


rt 


OLLINS  JERSEY  REPS 

-    the  best 


Healthy,  Prolific  Swine  ^'^ 


no  breed  thrives  better  or_  _^ 
^ivei*  uiurv  piKB  pc»  iill/or,  nS  0*' 

now  specially  line  bred  gows- 
Book  Free, 


brti 


^    373  lbs.  in 
^r;i^?r!*i3    9  months. 


ISBELL'S 


The  "Different"  atilog 


Our  1017  Seed  Book  will  save  you  money — con- 
tains valuable  Information —  Isbell's  Reeds  will 
bring  you  better  crops. 

Write  for  your  cow  today 

S.  M.  Isbell  b  Co.,     Box  30,   Jackson,  Mich. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTtawA       LATrS'        DCilCM 


'  Dnrable,  Powerfnl,  Reliable.  Mss- 

«ive.    Built   to  last:   to  do  hard, 

heavy   work.    Uses   Cheapest   Fuel, 

IHills  26  to  60  per  cent  over  rated 

H-P.  a  mom  turn  Triml.  mmmy  yrmm.  Sij^lX 
toZSH-P.  Easy  to  Start.  No  cranking.  No  batteries. 
10-Year  Ouarante*.  Most  practieal  engine  ever  built. 
Enmne  book  free.  A  Postal  brinn  't.yrite  today. 
THW  OTTAWA  MANUPACfuRINO  COMFAWY, 
J  901    Kins  StrMt,  Ottawa,  Ranaa*. 


[  rear  stock— beat  and  chaapsat  maaiis  of 
Baattaa  for  H<«a.  Shaap  and  Cattla. 
,  addrsaa  and  Hmoar  stamped  oa  tacs. 
ataloK  and  samplaa  ttf^  on  roqnaat. 
F.  O.  Burah  *  C«4  t.*S  W».  Mstsa  Ot  Chli 


LARGE  BERKSMIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD  B 

Special:  Six  Apr.  boars,  litter  mates.    WelghtNov.  l7tffT 

at  seven  months  of  age  1,770,  averaging  29.5.    Their 

sire  weighs  1 .000  lbs.  In   flesh  and  their  dam  has  had 

former  litters  of  12,  14  and  17.    There  were   15  In  this 

Utter.      We.bave  seventy   selected  April  boars  of  like 

charaeter. 

H.  C.  A  n.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  4,5,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


H 

A 
Y 


HAY 

W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.  Ml  W.33  tt,  Nn  Yirk  H 

are  the   lar^'M   handlers  of    rommlsslon  hay  « 

Inerenter  New  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dis-  " 

mine  of  eommiinlcatc  with  ihem.  Y 

HAY  = 


Retf.  p.  Chinas,  Berkshire*.   G.  Whites.    Large 
■trains,  all  agea,  mated  not  akin,  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,   service   boars.     Collie     and    Beagle   dogs. 
Grade  Quernsey  calves  and  Poultry. 
P.    F.    HAMILTON.  COCHRANVLLE,  PA. 


Position    Wanted 


As  Manager  of  farm  or 
country  Estate.  Graduate 
In  Animal  Hnlbandry  and  Poultry.  Wide  practieal  ex- 
perience Age  20.  Good  habltr,.  Excellent  reterenoea. 
Bute  terms.  Box  H-1  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 
PWILAnKI-PTTIA.    PENNA. 


«000  Ferrets 

It.  B  KMAPP. 


Tbey  hustle  rats  and  rahbltt. 

Price  list  *  booklet  malMfrea. 

ROC  B  B8TBR.  .OHIO. 


they  would  recognize  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  utilizing  it  as  a  food- 
stuff, and  them  as  a  fertilizer  after  the 
plan  suggested.  Experimemts  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  the  high  fer- 
tilizing and  feeding  value  of  cotitonseed- 

meal  makes  it  an  important  asset  to  the 

The  feeder  who  takes  advantage  of  average  farmer, 
the  peculiar  adapitability  of  cotton-  There  is  no  reason  wihy  he  should  not 
seed-meal  in  balancing  feeding  rations  realize  from  «^20  to  ^5  a  ton  as  a  fer- 
coaiuposed  of  home-grown  grains  gets  tilizer,  making  it  worth  to  him  $40  a  ton 
goo<i  returns  from  his  feeding  opera-  and  giving  him  two  profits  as  the  result 
tions.  In  my  experience  with  this  con-  of  one  investment. — J.  H.  McKenney, 
centrate  I  have  found  that  the  returns    Ont. 

do  not  stop  there.    A  handsome  premium  

can  be  secured  in  its  fertilizing  value.      OOBN-AND-OOB  MEAL  FOR  PIGS 

Feeders   of   livestock   in   England   and  

Denmark,  by  reason  of  long  experience,  The  product  secured  from  grinding 
have  learned  to  understand  the  import-  ear  corn  is  defined  as  corn-and-cob  meal, 
ance  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  very  Finely  ground  corn-and-co-b  meal  proves 
thoroly.  Hence  they  appreciate  the  dual  very  satisfactory  with  most  farm  ani- 
properties  of  cottonseed-aneal  to  such  mals,  but  not  so  with  the  pig.  It  is 
an  extent  that  large  quantities  are  im-  true  that  the  function  of  bulk  in  the 
ported  annually.  It  would  seem  evi-  feed  is  more  than  a  mere  furnishing  of 
dent  that  if  the  European  farmer  recog-  nutriment,  for,  in  a  mechanical  way,  it 
nizes  the  advantage  of  obtaining  this  aids  digestion.  There  is  too  much  tough 
foodstuff  from  a  distance  of  from  three  bulk  in  corn-and-cob  meal  for  pigs  to 
thousand  to  five  thousand  miles,  surely  utilize.  Pigs  require  less  bulky  feed 
the  American  farmer,  who  is  compara-  than  any  other  domestic  animal,  altho 
tively  close  to  the  source  of  supply,  the  feeding  of  leguminous  hays  is  valu- 
would  benefit  substantially  by  follow-  able  in  pork  production, 
ing  the  European  example.  In  the  case  of  pig  feeding,  however, 

A  ton  of  cottonseed-meal  contains  tests  with  corn-and-cob  meal  ihave  not 
about  135  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  150  been  consistent.  Some  investigators 
pounds  of  available  ammonia,  which,  claim  that  it  is  an  economical  feed; 
at  12.8  cents  a  ponnd,  would  be  worth  others  firtiow  that  it  is  decidedly  inferior. 
$19.20;  56  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  The  ear  com  must  be  ground  very  fine 
at  5  cents,  which  would  be  worth  ^2.80,  for  pigs  and  this  requires  much  labor, 
and  36  pounds  of  potash,  at  5.4  cents,  If  the  percentage  of  oob  is  high  the 
worth  $1.94.  This  makes  a-  total  of  corn-and-cob  meal  is  very  unpalatable. 
$23.94  per  ton.  There  is  no  other  eon-  It  appears  to  be  the  concensus  of  opin- 
eentrate  on  the  market  that  approaches  ion  that  the  results  which  favor  the  use 
cottonseed  meal  in  fertilizing  value,  lin-  of  corn-and-cob  meal  for  pigs  must  have 
seed  meal  being  its  nearest  rival.  The  been  obtained  with  corn  which  sflielled 
following  table  giving  the  number  of  out  a  very  low  percentage  of  cob.  The 
pounds  of  fertilizing  material  in  one  value  as  results  from  the  presence  of 
ton  of  various  concentrates  brings  this  the  coib  does  not  come  from  the  small 
out  very  nicely:  amount  of  nutriment  found  in  the  cob, 

Phosphoric  but  rather  from  the  lightening  tendency 

Nitrogen    acid    Potash    which   it  has,  allowing  the  meal  to  be- 
37.4    <'ome  more  thoroly  acted  upon  by  the 

^^  VAac^Vk^bA   V   \j       i^.sAVV^*.'*  AAai      b  •*  A*j     v&v^^'k-*     aav^w     aaa«*kA  ^ 

27.8  it  a  profitable  pig  feed,  because  profit 
18.  requires  that  the  lightening  of  a  ration 
8.      be     accomplif*hed     with     the     smallest 

Notice  that  linseed  meal  contains  20  amount  of  indigestible  material.  It  is 
pounds  less  of  nitrogen,  21  pounds  less  far  easier  to  improve  the  mechanical 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  9.6  pounds  less  mixture  of  corn  meal  by  adding  bran 
of  potash,  w'hich  at  the  prices  of  fer-  than  by  grinding  the  corn  cob  for  this 
tilizer  quoted  above  amounts  to  $4.57  purpose.  The  pig  has  a  digestive  tract 
per  ton.  As  linseed  meal  contains  con-  that  cannot  utilize  a  hard,  fibrous  ma- 
siderably  less  protein  to  commence  with  terial,  such  as  the  corn  cob,  even  if  it 
and  costs  about  $12  per  ton  more  than    is  ground. — 'P. 

cottonseed-meal,    it    is    worth    a    great  

deal  less  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  foodstuff  or  a  fertilizer.  A  compari- 
son of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  sev- 
eral foodstuffs  listed  above,  and  which 

are  most  commonly  purchased  to  pro-  The  efficiency  of  the  farm  horse  next 
vide  protein  on  stock  farms,  cannot  fail  spring  and  summer  will  depend  largely 
to  be  of  very  great  interest  and  profit  upon  the  feed  and  care  it  receives  this 
to  the  farmer.  winter.    Despite  the  fact  that  feeds  arc 

There  is  another  point  that  cannot  high  in  price,  the  farm  horse  must  be 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Many  have  well  fed  during  the  coming  winter 
the  idea  that  Vhen  these  rich  protein  months.  A  study  of  market  prices  re- 
foodstuffs  are  fed  to  livestock  very  lit  veals  the  fact  that  bran  and  alfalfa  hay 
tie  will  be  available  as  plant-food.  This  are  two  of  the  c'heapcst  feeds  available 
is  erroneous.  From  96  to  98  percent  of  when  feeding  value  is  considered.  Both 
the  mineral  constituents  will  be  avoided  are  well  adapted  to  winter  feeding  be- 
in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  and  from  70  cause  of  the  lighter  work  of  the  farm 
to  80  percent  in  the  case  of  dairy  cows,  horse  during  the  winter  season,  and 
If  the  stable  is  provided  with  concrete  because  of  the  cooler  weather.  This  be- 
floors  and  plenty  of  good  absorbents  us-  ing  true,  both  i^ould  enter  largely  in 
od,  so  that  the  urine  will  be  preserved,  the  farm  horse  ration  this  winter, 
and  the  manure  thus  obtained  is  applied  At  present  prices  a  combination  of  6 
directly  to  the  land  and  plowed  tinder,  parts  of  corn  and  4  parts  of  bran  is  20 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  fertilizing  cents  a  boindredweight  cheaper  than 
value  of  the  meal  will  be  lost.  corn  alone,  and  has  practically  the  same 

There  is  no  reason  why  under  good  feeding  value  as  an  equal  weight  of 
methods  of  farm  practice  at  least  75  oats.  Ten  to  12  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
percent  of  the  fertilizing  value  should  a  day  in  place  of  prairie  hay  will  en- 
not  be  obtained  after  feeding  to  live-  able  one  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  ap- 
stock.  If  farmers  more  generally  real-  proximately  20  percent.  Large  amounts 
ized  that  if  cottonseed  meal  were  fed  in  of  roughage,  suoh  as  corn  fodder,  ai^ 
con.iunction  with  home-grown  grains  straw,  which  might  otherwise  be  wast- 
and  suitable  forms  of  roughage  and  ed,  may  be  utilized  when  alfalfa  hay  is 
that  from  400  to  500  pounds  of  beef  fed,  for  the  richness  of  the  alfalfa  caus- 
would  be  obtained  for  every  ton  fed,    es  a  craving  for  other  roughages. 


("ottonseed-nieal    .135.8 

(liuten-meai    100.6 

Linseed-^meal  ....115.6 
Brewers'  grains  .  76.4 
Corn   36.4 


57.6 
G.G 
.•76.6 
20.6 
14. 


WINTER  FEED  OF  HORSES  AND 
COLTS 


THE  TALE  o-^A  PIG 


WRITE   FOR  IT 


Tkis  sBsppy,  Utile  story  has 
some  monsy-msliing  pointers  | 
it's  highly  iDloresling,  free. 
Gel  il.  Also  receive  psriieu- 
Isrs  eboul  the  widely  known 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Caat  IroD  Hot  Trouths,  etc. 
Lesrn  how  55000  (armers  era 
Beoalini  Profit*  snd  Elimi- 
■atiait  Diaeaae  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked  feed,  A 
eooker  hss  s  hundred  uses  on  the  farm.     Write  us. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Bos  621  Tecnmseh,  Micbiiaa 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Jfalled   fr^j   to   any   address   by 
tbe  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

^    We  secure  your  i>atent  or  return  our  fee.    "' 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search  of  Patent 
•         Office  Records  and  rcjwrt  on  patentability.  . 

f  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  secured  through  us,  I 
1  Write  for  free  book,  "How  to  Secure  Your  Patent,"  and  list  J 
of  patents  wanted.  We  assist  in  selling  your  patent 

'^  P.  a  PATTISON  &  CO..  U.  S.  VtimA  AHaraqrs 

<?4  Barratar  BUf ..  WaAingten.  D.  C_ 


MERIDALE 
BERKSHIRES 

Large,  hrslthy,  prT>lific.  Bred  and  developed  under 
practical  farming  conditions.  Foundation  itock  always 
tor  sale.    Addreu 

AVER  &    McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Berkshire  Bargains 


Havinu  disposed  of  our  Berkshire  Herd  we  will  J 
sell  Boar, Artful  Bell's  Master  2nd, farrowed  Apr  J 
2tid  1915 — price  SV,")  .also sow  (bred  March  farrow  J 
Artful  Bell's  Princess,  farrowed  Apr.  30th  1916 —  ! 
price  SAS,  both  for  S125.  Give  bank  references  A  ! 
we  will  take  your  note,  | 

DO-WELL  FARM,  RICHLAND,  PA.  I 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

It  you  want  a  350  pound  ?llt — a  young  service  boar 
or  a  young  pig — write  ua;  have  them  priced  to  sell. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Box  122,  Howard.  Pa. 


WALKING-PURCHASE  FARMS 

2  yaar  old  Berkshire  l>oar.  son  ol  Mastarpleoe  Premier 
G..  guaranteed  a  sure  breeder  ot  good  Utters.  He  la  one 
ot  a  Utter  ol  13  pica.  First  eheea  for  tlOO.  takes  tUm. 
Yonr  oboioe of  niboar  pigs  by  tbe al>OTe  t>oar  and  from 
an  ssoepUonally  good  BOW.  Pries  tlOto  fl6.  Btalp- 
menU  on  approval.  C.  O.  D.  ATKINSON  BROS.. 
WRJOHTOTOWN,  PBNNA. 


Mulefoot  Ho^ 

SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
a'-e.  Pedigreed 

^  vock  for  sale. 
'Dgton.  Ohio.  Sec.  D. 


Keg.  Big  Type  Polanu  (  hina  ^"Jf  ,*a??ow' 

prloe  pair  not  akin ,  $60 
Quar.  satisfaction     *  * 


May  farrow,  price  pair  $40. 
J.MlIum,  R.D.I.  Sycamore  Ohio. 


HAY 


Ship  To  Tbe   Old    Reliable  House 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sons  Co. 

I23-2S  Wabash  Btdt.  Plttsburfb,  Pg. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Prolific  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  tall  pigs;  also  sows  bred  for    March  farrow. 
R.  H.  LYLE,  CADIZ.        OHIO. 


R<>»lr.k;oAo  170  Special  Price,  8, 10  A  13  weeks  old. 

OerKSnireB    Duke  oX  Sussex  6  strain. 

SUfWRX  BERKSHIRE  FARM.    DAGSBORO,  DEL. 


)T    C*    Qnrino^P**'''^  ''"^  ^^  boarg,  gilts  A  pigs. 
•  *•  v-/.  OWIUC    Am  going  to  move  and  must  sell. 
WILL  H.  TOPE,  cfAUROLLTON.  OHIO. 


Berkshires 


Bargains  In  fall  pigs. 
EDWIN  B.  MAULE, 
COATE8V1LLE.  PA. 


GHBSTKR  WHITB8  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

All  ages.     Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 

~ —ct  — 


J.  A.  BOAK. 


ROUTE  4, 


NEWCASTLE,  PA. 


rtiivrk/to  Choice  spring  hours.  Booking  orders  for 
lyuroCM  bred  gilts.  Fa.l  om»  mated  not  akin.  Pedi- 
grees ftirnlshed;  write  I.  D.  I'»l;^8on,  R.D.lOVan  Vert.O 

Reg,  Berkshire.  &  Hols^r-ins  &"  K  ''°A« 
considerate.   JOHN  C.  BR*  AM.  R.  4,  Oettysburg  Pa. 


Reg.  Berkshire?  g^r  ^.s^^^r  ""'  ^ 

R.  B.  GOOD.  PEACH  BOTTOM,  PA. 

High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  f-,rolf«„rn": 

teed  or  no  pay.    W.  8.  JOHNSON.  BERKWICK,  PA. 

Large  Berkshire  Swine  ^c^SHo^ia^-^fJS; 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 

"•  '••    ^'      speelal  prices 
BBUBAKER  BROS 


Fine  DMllKresd  pigs  ready  to  sliip  at 

■         Ices 

R.3.  MIFFLINTOWIf,  PA. 


Registered  Berkshires  ''\^^^'\J^.^''l^^. 

low  prices.       W.  J.  MoCONNELL.     OXFORD.  PA. 


R#>IUvii»  Farm  r>iirnrB  ^^rge  type,  A  mo.  old. 
oeiievue  ranHL/uroCf  Boars.gllts*  nigs  from 
Apr.  to  Aug.    Walter  T.  Wood,    Coatcsvllle,  R.  D.,  Pa . 

r'TIFCItlTlJTi'O    The   pig  for   the  local  market 
V^IiriDnilvn.O    Meat  <f  the  nnest  quality. 
FRED  W,  CARD,  .-^YLVANIA,  PENNA 


Mis.souri  Mules 


8  p  ■'  nicely    mated,   good 
slat .  /   months  to  2  years. 
T.  C.   BAKKR,       ^tte,  :^,       CochranvlUe.   Penna. 


,iH*»b«T  a»i  i»i6- 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


11—476 


'PoftUrp 


HENS   DON'T  LAY 


•  'Can  yo"  explain  to  nic  tho  prosper 
^.gy   to    make    money    with    ohiokonst 

Can  you  g^^^  ™®  ^^°  "*'"'®  "^  ^  ^^"^ 
]x0  in  PliiladelpliLa  where  I  can  buy 
feed?     I  bought  360  chickens  Jiuio 
?  1916.    They  layod  good  until  Augusi 
,12'  then  they  stopiped  laying  and  went 
into  the  molt  and  have  no^  layed  since. 
I  have  been  feeding  them  a  moist  .mash 
100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  middlings,  50 
ground   oats,  50   lbs.   alfalfa  meal 
^d  50  lbs.  beef  scraps.     The  niwish  is 
fed  at  8  A.  M.,  allowing  a;bou.t  25  qts. 
to  the   flock.      Twenty-five    quarts    of 
eracked  corn  is  fed  once  a  day  in  the 
ereniog.    I  lost  12  hens  from  a  swelling 
around  the  head.     The  house  is  50  ft. 
IM^  and    25    ft.    wide.      Tbe    roosting 
quarters  are   very  dark,  t»nt  the  exer 
(ise  pen  has  plemty  of  li^t  and  sun- 
ihine,    Oan  you  suggest  a  remedy  T  "  J 
g.  M.,  Atlantic  Oo.,  N.  J. 

The  (business  of  poultry  raising  never 

lias  and  never  will  he  reduced  to  such 

ID  exact  science  that  one  can  say  that 

sihis  or  that  method  is  the  proper  way 

to  make  money  from  it.    Some  succeed 

in  one  manner  and  some  in  another;  it 

lit  all  a  matter  of  adapting  the  methods 

of  other   successful   men    to   your   own 

particular   problem.      It    is    reasonable 

to  believe  that  your  (best  plan  would  be 

to  raise   a   good    quality    of   eggs   and 

noultry    for    the    nearby    resort    trade. 

Many    reliable    feed    dealers    will    be 

found   advertising    in    the    columns    of 

the  Pennsylvania    Farmer.      Write    to 

them. 

Your  mash  mixture  is  not  rich  enough 
md  you  are  not  feeding  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  size  of  the  flock.  Feed  the 
following  moist  mash  at  noon  each  day, 
blowing  about  35  quarts  to  the  360 
hens,  varying  it  according  to  their  ap- 
petites: 200  wheat  bran,  100  corn  meal, 
100  middlings,  100  alfalfa  meal,  100 
linseed  meal,  100  ground  oats  and  150 
beef  scraps.  All  corn  is  overfattening 
;ftnd  not  likely  to  encourage  egg  produc- 
tion. Feed  equal  parts  com,  wheat 
Md  oats  in  deep  litter,  morning  and 
n^ht,  allowing  about  18  quarts  at  each 
feeding.  Give  the  hens  an  allowance 
of  green  food  each  day,  such  as  cab- 
bage, mangels  or  sprouted  oats. 

The   birds    with    the    swollen    heads 
most  likely    had    roup.      This    sickness 
has  quite   likely  been   caused  iby   over 
crowding  and  the  damp,  dark  roosting 
quarters.     A  house   of   the   size   given 
should  not    contiln   over   250   'birds    if 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  good  health.  We 
would  suggest   that  you  kill  all  birds 
that  show   any  slgois   of   sickncHS,   cut 
■windows    in    the    roosting    quarters    to 
leave  in  the   sunlight,  and   then   clean 
out  and    thoroly    disinfect    the    entire 
bouse,  using   some    good   coal   tar    dis- 
infectant.   See  that  there  are  sufficient 
roosts    for    all    the    birds — at    least    6 
inches  to  each   hen — and  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  cracks  aibomt  the  roosting 
quarters  that   will  make   drafts  across 
the  birds    and   thus    cause    colds    and 
roup.— J.  R,  Kessler. 


grower  of  line  table  poultry,  or  that 
poultry  like  a  dry  mash  and  would  not 
always  prefer  a  wot  mash.  Mr.  Witt- 
man   says: 

' '  Wet  mashes  went  out  because,  first, 
they  were  an  old  thiag;  second,  they 
were  more  trouble;  third,  they  required 
more  cleanliness,  more  thoroness,  mom 
intelligence;  fourth,  many  would  not  or 
could  not  feed  them  at  the  proper  time, 
late  afternoons  or  evenings;  fifth,  many 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  one  best 
mixture,  viz:  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats,  corn  meal,  plus  beef  scrap  or  milk, 
ibuit  ha/d  to  add  such  un.palatable  or 
harmful  things  as  cotton-seed  meal,  soy 
bean  meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  alfalfa 
meal,  cayenne  pepper,  etc. 

"Wet  masfhes  were  adhered  to  by 
some  of  the  biggest  and  oldest  poultry 
or  egg  farmers  in  the  state.  These  peo- 
ple are  still  feeding  same,  and  incident- 
ally, these  parties  are  gettinj;  more  eggs 
out  of  their  pullets  yearly  than  any  one 

else. 

"Wet  mashes  offer,  too,  a  splendid 
mediam  to  use  to  advantage  hoiled 
small  or  waste  potatoes,  turnips,  pump- 
kins, etc.  A  variation  or  substitute 
for  a  wet  mash  is  oats  soaked  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  in  cold  water,  boil- 
ed until  all  water  has  disappeared.  The 
addition  of  a  little  salt  and  the  poultry 
are  crazy  for  this  feed. 

"Wet  mashes  must  not  be  fed  to 
adult  hens  inclined  to  take  on  fat; 
must  not  be  fed  before  noon  in  any 
case;  must  be  fed  fairly  wet  and  only 
so  much  as  will  bo  eaten  up  quicHy; 
must  ibe  simple  in  combination  and  must 
bo  palatable;  must  be  clean  and  fed 
clean  and  must  be  fed  regularly,  daily. 
If  these  things  are  complied  with,  then 
wet  mash  it  is." 


THE  "MARVEl 

Coal-burning,     Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 


» 


COLONY  BROODER 

Price  $16-00 


Capacity      Unlimited 
POUCH     FEED 

Free 


Broods   too  or   1000 
ADJUSTABLE    HOVER 

Free 


The  l)lcl.ir.>  HhowH  thv  Kia.^ofiil  outllnP«.  T<  Ret  '  P^oPff^f^"' 
ceptlonof  ItscapttClty  ami  Portabl  Ity,  """w, "f, *°,,f  brliiL 
oiiiniloy.m.  Our  plan  carries  uo  rlBk.  A  request  will  t^r'i'K 
booklet  wRIi  lUHiruotloiH. 

Our  Guarantee 

Protects  the  quality.  With  us  high  grade  service  has  beeu  coii- 
tlDUUus  for  more  tbuii  sixty  years. 


Liberty  Stove  Company 

304  Chestnut  St.,  Phil»delphia,  Pa 


iWinterEggs  Pay  Best! 


Big  profita  are  made  on  egga  in  the  wint«r. 
Get  your  ihare  of  thia  market  by  helping 
tiie  heni  to  help  you.  Feed  them  meat 
meal.  Nothing  make*  (or  profitable  layeri 
BO  much  aa  ammal  food  rion  in  protein. 


i"Rarva"  Meat  Meal; 


I  oonUina  86  percent  protein.  7  per  cent  (at. 

I  Free  from  preaervativee,  ohemioala,  and  for- 

I  eign  matter.     It  inoreaaea  viUlity,  whioh       • 

I  makea  for  better  egg  produotion.  Thorough-      ■ 

■  ly  dry.  ready  to  feed,  or  may  be  »«^,  ">  ■ 
I  the  maah  aa  you  prefer.  Sack  of  100  Ibi.  ■ 
I  t4.00.  Send  for  free  aample  and  Karva  ■ 
I  booklet.                                                                 \ 

■  RICHMOND  ABATTOIR,    Richmond.  Va.  , 

I  ____!■ 


Ut  me  tmt  you  on  ttie 
map  as  4  Pouttty  Raiser 

"Hatching  Facts"  biggest  poultry  book  published.  In 
colors,  explains  everything— tells  ^^^il^^MBra 
My  World's  Champion  Belle  City^^HHHr 
—p^ Incubator  —  my  low  price —HI^BOT" 
ISaMy  lO-year  Money-Back  Gu»""'**l  J:^^..  11 

prirZ,  ii;  SIOOO  i«    cold  Offer..  ^--'*^^,\V 
fey«  chance  U.mak«  IUk  I'oultry  I'rofiU.    WriU^rtTBrepd.' 
^iy  ,n.>  tn,lay  f  r  Free  BooH.  J'";  RoJ-en.  ""»:         Wlicontin 
Bail*  City  Incubator  Company.  Bo»  bftl.  Racino.  ni.tBn«n 


, 


Oatea-Sleel  foBta-Da"'", '^S..»i«»it  eaiB 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIOHTPAIB 

'*";il  b«\VSoUBLK.  GALVANIZED  WIRES      l^ 

J  Mr  rod  op.    Get  f  r«.  Book  »n<t  Mimple  U>  te.t. 

,     THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  W'"E  CO.. 

;«MaaMMMMMMHni»INMMlMMMM| 

Poultry  Wanted 

Live  &  Dressed.  Also  Eggs  Wanted 

PuH  market  value  on  arrival.   Quick  retuma 
guaranteed.    Send  to 

DAVIS  &  CO..  321  N.  Front  St.,  Phlla..  Pa, 


OOVEEma  FOR  DEOPPINa  BOARDS 


g-M,'    1        ii «.  T  ;,r«  $18  per  100,  »165  per  1000. 

Chicks   I  hat  Live    TUfany-a    superior  SUvw. 
White,    *  Columbian     Wyandotte*,    and    S.  C    R. 

M25  per  .00,  U^l^^^TvO^'l^^nr^M. 
X-39.  pdOENlXVILLE.  PENNA. 


Droppings  boards  built  of  tongucd 
and  grooved  lumber  are  frequently  the 
means  by  which  lice  and  disease  germs 
are  carried  from  one  year  to  another  by 
reason  of  the  droppings  that  fill  up  the 
cracks  and  cannot  'vo  removed.  T.113 
can  be  overcome  by  covering  the  drop- 
pings boards  with  single-ply  tarred 
roofing  felt  which  will,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  last  a  season.  Roofing  felt 
is  necessary  beoauso  of  its  ability  to 
resist  wear  and  tear.  Tarred  paper  will 
not  do  because  it  will  only  last  a  short 
time. 

Three  foot  widths  should  bo  used  and 
w-here  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  than 
one  width,  the  front  sheet  should  be 
laid  first  and  the  back  sheet  lapped  over 
it  so  as  to  avoid  tearing  when  scrap- 
iag  the  boards.  The  paper  should  be 
laid  flat  without  wrinkles  and  tacked 
along  the  edges  with  large-headed  tacks. 
Tin  ca/ps  should  not  be  used  because 
they  would  prove  a  hindrance  in  clean- 
ing. 

The  felt  will  make  the  cleaning  easier, 
the  odor  arising  from  it  will  discourage 
lice  and  mites  and  the  droppings  boards 
will  be  clean  for  the  next  flock  by  simp- 
ly removing  the  paper. — J.  R.  Kessler, 
Che»ter  Co.,  Pa. 


n    TIT .,J       Btgbeat  pnoea  paid  for  treeh 

EgJW  Wanted  whTteor  brown  ejwa:  no  00m- 
mtaton  Returns  made  ImmwIlaMly.  "•""^P^i.Sl^ 
Uiam  and  Phoenix  National  Banka.  BLAINWOOU 
FARMS.  Inc.,     330  East  63rd  St.,       New  Yort  Ulty. 


Roberts  Meat  Meal 

**Means  More  Eggs" 

We  know  that  our  Meat  Meul  produces  better 
laying  because  many  farmers  using  It  tell  u* 
so.  Sclentlflcally  comiMtunded  and  ubsolutcly 
pure  and  fresh.    Write  for  prices  etc. 

Elwood  Robrrts  Co.       Drexel  BIdg.,    Phia 


.««J 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey.s  rai;r"^^''A''re'Se^ 

easy  to  keep  at  home.  Hen,  S5,  Toms,  $6.— Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  (Parks strain),  $2  2.'ie8Ch. 
GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM.  DILLSBURO,  PA, 


Best  Prices  Paid 


I,  for  the  holldara.  „^ 
WASaiNOTON  ST.. 


Bend    ua    rour 
droMed  poultry, 
ealves,  fancy 
WM.  a.  COHEN  4  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


c,  /-,  xxr  T  „»kr>.n<.  Selected  bred  to-lay  stock. 
S.  C.  VV.  LeRnornS  ycurllngs  and  cockereto. 
Prices  right,  quality  consldered.sn  tisfactlon  guarante<^. 
Just-A-Mere-Farm,  Box  x.    Columbia  Croas  Roads,  Pa 


^Iby  Service  Satisfies  SS'c^e.^pUry  ^a^d" 

eftgs  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.      Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter 

SFLBY  PRODUCE  CO^^ PHILADELPHIA. 

Sr*     r%J    T  ^^.U^-^a    "Tom    Barron    Strain* ' 
.  C   W.   LegnomS   proimo  laye™.    Breeding 
itock,   eggs  for  hatching  and    baby  chlx  In    season 
Cockerels  $3  each.    Send  for  catalog.   Ivywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Box  71  A.    Avondafe,    Chester  Co.,  Pa  . 


FRESH  EGGS  WANTED    r^^^^Ty 

color.      A.  LANCER,        64  S.  «th  St..     Newark.  N.  J. 


Ship  Your   DRESSED    POULTRY    and    EGGS  to 
ARTHUR  H.  B0N80R,    Reading  Terminal  Market. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock.s  '^.ro^S^'SS.rW 

from  great  winners,  for  sale  at  lowest  prices.  - 

8TERLINO  POULTRY  YARDS,        Walnutport.  P  . 

White  EmdenOeese;Pekln,  Mallard*  Colored  Mus- 
eoyy  Duoka:  B.  Rocks:  W.  A  Par.  Wyandottes.  B.  I.eg- 
borns.  Free  CaUlog.    B.F.  Kabler,      HugheHvllle,  Pa 

T<.._l,^„o,  M.  B.  Narragansett*  Bourbon  Reds.Eggs 
I  UrKeyS  d-om  all  breeds  In  season  If  Interested 
write      N.M.Caldwell.       Rt.  1,      Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


THE  UNIONTOWN  POULTRY  SHOW 


FEED  WET  MASHES 


W.  Thoo  Wittman,  poiiltryman  with 
♦l>e  Pennsylvania  Dcpartniont  of  Agri- 
<''ilture,  in  an  interview  the  other  day 
*ated  as  his  emphatic  opinion  that  If 
■tie  very  last  possible  egg  yield  was  to 
'■  had  out  of  the  pullots  this  fall  and 
^^ inter  then  tlie  thing  lo  feod  was  a 
*et  mash. 

'le  admits  that  dry  mashes  are  in 
"^■le  at  the  present,  but  he  does  not  ad- 
'  't  that  the  dry  mash  was  ever  equal  to 
^  *«*  mash  as  an  egg  producer  or  a 


The  Fourth  Annual  Poultry  Show  of 
Uniontown,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  will  be 
held  at  that  place  Jan.  22-27,  1917.  This 
show  has  won  a  rci)utation  as  a,  quality 
show  largely  because  of  the  system  of 
arranging  the  exhibits  so  as  to  display 
them  to  be»t  advantage  and  thus  show 
up  the  quality  of  the  birds.  The  Union- 
town  Association  considers  good  judges 
a  most  important  feature  in  holding  a 
successful  show  and  it  is  their  endeav- 
or to  secure  men  with  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  this  work.  The  show  will  be 
held  in  a  large  and  commodious  room  in 
the  City  Hall.  Those  interested  should 
address  E.  E.  Endsley,  Secretary,  Union- 
towm.  Pa.,  for  full   information. 
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A  Gift  Suggestion 
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Why  Not  a   Watch  for 
Your  Boy 

He  will  appreciate  it  and  it  will  not  only 
be  of  service  to  him  now,  but  will  prompt 
him  to  be  on  time,  a  habit  which  will  be 
lasting  and  very  valuable  to  him  in  later  life. 

How  to  Get  a  Suitable  Watch 
for  Your  Boy 

Send  us  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each,  and 
we  will  send  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post  a  genuine  Defiance 
Watch. 

This  watch  is  16  size,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set, 
nickel  case  and  a  good  reliable,  time  keeper. 

This  offer  is  good  for  a  limited  time  only.  Better  take 
advantage  of  it  at  an  early  date. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

26t-63  S.  Third  Strut.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 


J 


12—476 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


Deoomber  23 


Wlt^ 


Household 


EYE  FLOUE  CUTS  BREAD  COST 


With  the  price  of  Tvhea*  flour  ©oojitig 
almoet  daily,  the  housewife  is  vitally 
c-oau^emjed  with  ajiy  sugigiestions  for 
lowering  the  cost  of  the  "sbaflP  of 
life."  To  answer  occasional  inquirieis 
for  metihods  of  utiHzittg  rye  flour,  Miss 
Pearl  MacDonald,  in  charge  oif  home 
ecoowmics  extension  lait  the  Pe-amsyl- 
vania  State  CoU-ege,  has  ipreipared  sever- 
al recipes. 

Browm  Bread  with  Rye  and  Corn  Flour. 
— 1  cuip  rye  flour,  1  cup  granulated  corn 
meal,  1  cup  Opa:ham  flour,  IJ  tcaapoona 
soda  (leveil),  1  teaspoon  salt,  |  cup 
molaeses,  2  cups  sour  imilk. 

Mix  and  sift  ithe  dry  ingrediemts.  Add 
the  molasses  and  milk,  turn  into  well 
buttered  molds,  cover  tightly  with  but- 
tered lids.  Set  the  molds  on  a  irack  iai 
e  deep  kettle,  surroumd  With  hot  water 
(to  half  their  depth,  cover  the  kettle 
and  cook  3i  hours.  The  molds  should 
Derer  (be  filled  more  than  two-thirds 
full.  Baking  powder  cans  are  attrac- 
tive for  this  purpose,  and  a  5-pound 
lard  pail  will  do.  Raisins  or  curramts 
make  a  pleasing  addition. 


15  tender,  pink,  crisp  artalks  of  the  fin- 
est flavor,  some  of  them  more  thao  an 
inch  thick.  We  thought  it  the  beat 
ihu'barb  we  had  ever  itasted.  The  rec- 
ord from  my  noteibook  shows  the  extent 
and  lururiance  of  that  small  bed: 

Planted  January  9  to  12;  Felb.  8, 
15  stalks — first  cutting;  Feb.  11,  12 
stalks;  Feb.  17,  15  stalks;  Folb.  19,  20 
stalks;  Feb.  22,  25  stalks;  Feb.  24,  30 
stalks;  Fob.  28,  26  stalks;  March  1, 
beginning  to  dwindle;  March  4,  9  stalks, 
smaller,  but  delicious;  MLarch  5,  12 
stailks;  March  15,  20  to  40  stalks;  March 
20  to   April  1,  40  stalks. 

Rhubarb  shortcake  is  just  aa  delect- 
abie  as  strawberry,  and  we  devoured 
m.ore  thaax  one  while  the  supply  of  rhu- 
barb laarted.  There  is  no  more  refresh- 
ing breakfast  dish  than  good  rfiuibaxib. 

iCellar-forced  rhubarb  comes  at  "the 
.between  .period" — the  interval  between 
the  close  of  winter  and  the  beginning 
of  spring,  wihen  we  all  want  somethiirg 
fresih  and  "diflferent". 

Rhuibarb  roots  can  be  forced  in  any 
cellar   that    can   be    kept    at  the    right 


ing  for  her  many  men  and  boys.  Altho 
tftie  doee  not  hamdle  each  ajpple  she 
"inspects  and  censors"  all  apples  bo- 
fore  they  are  packed.  She  selected  the 
"show"  apples  for  the  exhibition,  and 
with  her  own  hands  packed  the  "show 
barr^s".  When  the  pickimg  and  pack- 
ing are  in  progress,  she  spends  a'bout 
10  hours  in  the  orchard  each  day.  She 
loves  it  dearly;  thait  is  why  she  is  do- 
ing it.  There  is  a  great  circus  tent  in 
the  orchard  for  work  when  the  sun  is 
hot  or  the  weather  disagreeable.  She 
thinks  that  girls  who  love  out  of  doors 
would  do  well  to  taike  up  this  kind  of 
w  ork. — ^Marylandeir. 


PENKSYLVANIA  FAEMEE  PATTEENS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  flpures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ninjc  of  each  description.  We  wi;l  not  be  re- 
spoowiblo  for  correct  flllinif  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  orderinK  waist  patterns,  waiet  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Addr«8«  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1472. — Girls'  Dress. — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,    6,   8,    and   10    years.     It  requires   3 


FRESH  RHUBARB  IN  MIDWINTER 


"You  ought  to  force  some  rhuiharb 
in  your  ceUaor  so  that  you  can  have 
fresfti   sauoe   amd   pies    in    midiwinter." 

This  was  said  to  me  by  a  teacher 
of  horticuJiture  in  the  fall  after  I  was 
settled  in  my  new  ibungalow.  If  I  had 
not  known  tho/t  he  could  make,  almost 
anything  grow,  I  should  have  boeii 
skeptical. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
but  tell  me  how  and  I  will  try  it,"  re- 


CELLAR-FORCED  RHUBARB, 
temperature.      If  there   is   no   furnace,   yards  of  36-iaKih  material  for  a  6-year 
In^'oM   ;Lb^"b"  pVniatTon^  ""iT'my  a  stove   can   be   used.-Julia   C.   Gray,    «i^;^f  "^^^f^  ,f  ^^^^'J^/^;^^^^^    . 
vicinity  was  being  plowed  out  at  that  Center  Co.,  ±^ 
time,  anjd  I  was  able  to   get   splendid 


plied    I,   for   a  successful    first   garden 
had  given  me  courage  for  anythiag 


:..     q 

sizes:   2,  4  and  6  years.     It  requires  3 

^te  ThTap?    Trey"l^st""have  ib^'ten   SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN  ORCHARDIST  r^^  ^  364nch  material  for  a  4-year 

-  '  adie.     Price,   10  cenits. 

1628.    —    Ladies'    Corset    Cover    and 


years  old.     The  quality  was  exceMeavt. 

They  cost  me  15  cen<ts  a  bunc'h,  with  That  women  are  taking  up  new  avoca- 
three  or  four  roots  in  a  bunch.  If  I  tions,  and  those  that  men  have  hereto- 
were  going  to  practice  cellar  forcing  fore  tbouight  belomged  exclu8i'\'ely  to 
regularly,  I  should  grow  my  own  roots  them,  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
and  force  them  after  they  were  a  year  Miss  Anna  MacParland  Snowden.  Sur- 
old.  rounded  by  barrels  and  boxes  of  (beau- 

These  old  roots  were  allowed  to  Ue  tiful  apples  eA,  the  Maryland  Week  Ex- 
on  top  of  the  ground  until  they  wwe  position  recently  held  in  Baltimore,  she 
solidly  frozen.  We  threw  them  Ibeeidp  told  of  her  work  in  a  fine  orchard  in 
the  furnace  and  allowed  them  to  thaw  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland, 
a  little  before  we  sot  them  in  their  In  this  orchard  of  6,000  trees,  ownod 
bed.  It  wms  hard  ito  believe  that  amy-  by  'her  cousin.  Dr.  Francis  Thomas,  Miss 
thing  good  would  come  out  of  those  Snowden  has  been  the  successful  apple 
black,   woody    bumehes.  chief  for  two  years,  her  (brother  having 

Garden  soil  was  carted  into  the  cellar  had  charge  before  her  "regime".  Under 
with  a  wheelbarrow.  A  bod  was  made  her  direction  all  the  picking,  grading, 
along  the  cellar  wall  behind  the  furnace,  sorting  and  packing  is  done.  That  life 
and  not  more  than  ten  feet  away  from  in  the  open  agrees  with  her  is  seen  in 
it.  The  temperature  was  probably  55  her  rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes  and  the 
degrees.  The  'bed  was  li  feet  wide  ready  smile  with  which  she  greeted  the 
and  10  feet  long.  Two  or  three  inches  Marylaaid  Week  Show  visitors, 
of  soil  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  a  Miss  Snowden  knows  why  the  tiny 
dozen  roots  were  arranged  on  top  of  speck  is  on  the  apple  and  Why  it  can 
it  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Soil  was  not  enter  the  royal  ranks  of  the  "A 
worked  around  the  roots  quite  firmly  double  pluis"  class.  She  calls  all  the 
and  they  were  covered  with  an  inch  apples  by  their  names,  and  can  tell  you 
of  it.    They  were  then  thoroly  watered,  the  qualities  of  ev^ry  vairiety.     As  she 

We  tacked  paper   over   the    windows  pointed  to  one  kind  after  another,  she 
to  make  a  deep  .twilight.     If  the  light   (spoke    of    the    characteristics    of    the 
is  not  evenly  diffused  amd  reduced,  the    Black    Twig,    Grimes,    Gano,    Delicious 
stalks  will   grow   up   tall,   slender   and  and  dozens  of  others,  and  there   were   Drawers. — Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small  mediumi 
pale.  always  people  about  her   deeply  inter-  amd  large.     It  requires  3i  yards  for  a 

In  less  than  one  week   signs  of  life  ested.      Miss    Snowden    considers    that   medium     size,      in      36-inch      maiterial. 
appeared    in  that   gloomy   corner.   Yel-  the  important  part  of  her  work  is  the   Price,  10  cents. 

low,  bunchy  buds  were  peeping  tip  aU  time  in  Septennber  when  she  must  spend  1942-1943. — Ladies'  Costume. — Waist, 
over  the  bod.  Watching  them  grow  ani  .about  all  her  time  in  the  orchard,  watch-  1942,  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
taking  our  fxiends  down  cellar  to  see  ing  for  the  different  kinds  of  apples  to  and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  Skirt, 
them  was  one  of  our  pastimes.  The  com-  ripen  fully  so  that  they  may  be  imme-  1943,  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
bination  of  color — ^yellow  curly  leaf  and  diately  picked.  One  variety  at  a  time  and  32  inches,  waist  measure.  To  make 
delicately  pink-tinted  stalk — 'was  beau-  is  picked  to  avoid  confusion.  They  are  the  entire  dross  of  44-inc-h  serge  will 
tiful— •omething  like  a  bed  of  tulips.  then  sorted  and  graded  according  to  require  6i  yards.  The  skirt  measuroa 
In  one  month  from  the  first  planting   size  and  perfection.  about  3 J  yards  at  the  foot.     Two  •ei)a- 

our  first  cutting  was  made.    There  were       This  interesting  apple  chief  has  work-  rate  patteraa,  10  cents  for  each  pattei  a. 
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THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 
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B0P8I8    OF    PEEVI0U8    0HAPTEE8 

K*),.   Kid    Preacher    had    tried    to    awaken 
F"' interest  and  a  uew  aocla.!  life  jn  York- 
'w.     AmoiiK   the  young  people  whom   he  ui- 
VzLmA  in  his  social  club  were  Sam  arxJ   Nell 
I.     M     liarry    Blukt    and    John    Brodenck. 
Iff^v  had  proved  disipiwinting  to  his  father 
ISTiother  and    they   had  demanded   that   he 
iS^i.  »  part  of  his  coliege  expense*.     He  rent- 
hfd    UnoJe  ►     fam     and    left    home.      Mr. 
,  become    discouraged    in    attem^  ing    to 
help    and     fina'.iy    decided    to     sell     hiB 
Harry,    aeeint    the    advertisement    of 
X.  firm  prom.Hed  the  Preacher  to  go   home 
Ihij  folks  and   seek   a   reconciliation       He 
rted    home    but    met    a    group    ol    his    oU 
Lg  friends  on  an  automobile  toiir       1  hey 
JriiliMl   upo.i    him    t«..    join    them    to       make 
Tni^ht  of  M".     They   started  for   a  country 
* "''    but  on  the  way  their   auto  wrecked   a 
w^T  driven  by   Sam  Rogers.   Sam   was  aen- 
!Si!v   hurt    and    Nell,    who    was    riding    with 
S    disappeared.    Deacon    Newberry    spread 
report   that   Nell   had   eloped   with   Harry 
lliie     The  entire    neighljorhood  was   stirred 
L  ir»er<<l    days    until    it    was    learned    that 
Sn  bid  been   hurt   and   was   rooovering   in   a 
vu     .1    «t     a     neighboring     town.       She     is 
C       home.     Harry  returns  to  hia  folks  ond 
iii,     <  new  resolve  to  straighten  up  and  be 
,1.         Gladys    Warner   has    come   on    from 
S,.-    ..a    and    will    teach    in    the     Yoirkville 
i>oarding  with  Nell  Rogers. 

CfiAPTEE    XVII    (Continued.) 


t"Mother  was  asking  me  today  if  I 
(iTilfh't  get  you  to  stay  with  us,"  Nell 


i  I 


Won't  youf" 
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inches,  Oak  Finish. 
8  day  movement. 


Width  153K 
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the  number  of  subscriptions  re- 
quired to  obtain  one  of  these 
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count  so  many  points  as 
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2      "     "      1.00      "    30 
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261-63  S.  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


lU  couldnU  keep   me  away,  new 
A  I'm  sure  you  want  mo  to  stay." 
("Think  of  the  things  you  and  I  can 
to  help  tJic  preacher  with  the  church 
ar      .e  'Good  Time  Club'  ",  Nell  ex- 

L.o  girls  saJt  up  unitilfar  into  the  night 
ning  the  things  they  would  do  the 
ig  year. 
"I  have  one  plan  that  I  would  like  to 
jrork  out  right  away  if  I  can  get  Miss 
yker\8    appffoval    and    a    piece    of 
1,"  Gladys  said  at  last.    "I  want 
.fcihave  a  school  garden,  where  we  can 
w  van  cuiiureii   spvuu    a    jmrt    Ox    oacu 
iij  planting  things  and  watching  them 
|row.    We  had  a  professor  in  the  nor- 
school  who  used  to  say  that  there 
more  to  be  learned  from   crini  roots 
n  from  Greek  roots.     I  thought  his 
were  rather  peculiar  at  the  time, 
im:  since  then  I  have  come  to  believe 
,t  if   we  could    get   a  little  further 
iway  from  books  and  a  little  closer  to 
»*ure  we  could  do  the  children  a  lot 
noro  good. ' ' 

The  next  day  Gladys  talked  over  Tier 
ikn  with  Miss  Wailker,  and  together 
*f.v  went  to  Deacon  T^lvonny  about 
it.  "That  idea  might  1>e  all  right  in 
*)!•'  city,"  he  said  skeptically.  "Out 
f"  the  kids  "have  enough  hoeing  to 
«t  home." 

'They  don't  like  'to  do  it,  do  theyt" 

iy«  asked. 

[/Well,  I  should   .«»ay   not,"  laughed 

deacon.     "If  ever  ithero  was  a  kid 

II  liked   to   work    in  the   garden   lie 

"  -^t  have  died  young." 

"If  you  will  help  us  with  our  school 

??ri<Ti  I'll  ihave  the  children  all  anx- 

i«>«  to  stay   after    school  to  work  in 

;it."  Gladys  assured  hiju.     "If  I  don't, 

Wflrn't  nay   anything   abmit    it   for 

'»t  year." 

After  half  an  ihou^'s  further  dis- 
*'*sion  the  deacon  finally  agreed  to  the 
i^ii,  tho  he  was  yet  only  half  con- 
i'*»««d.  "I  suppose  ^'11  ^ave  to  give 
J*"  an  acre  ouit  of  that  field  of  mine 
**ow  from  the  sdiool-house, "  he 
«nHrtbled.  "That's  the  best  field  I've 
«ot,  too." 

^h  teachers  tlianked   him  (heartily, 

,*^  went    away    to    make    their  plans' 

*he  school  garden.     "Let's  caM  up 

n  Broderiek  and  have  him  come  out 

*^og©r«'  this  evening  and   help  plan 

'^-  '  Gladys  suggested.     "He  ought  to 

just  what  to  do,  with   his  agiri- 

tl   education. ' ' 


Miss  Walker  agreed,  and  Gladys  un- 
dertook the  task  of  per.suadiug  .John  to 
give  tliem.  tlie  l)eni!fit  of  his  advice. 
This  did  not  'jxrove  to  ibe  a  very  difficult 
ta*k,  and  'he  drove  into  the  Roger.s  yard 
proni/l>tly  at  the  appointed  time.  In  his 
interest  in  helping  plan  tho  schoKil  gar- 
don  he  forgot  his  eimbarrais-smont,  and 
(before  he  loft,  Gladys  declared  she  could 
almost  smell  the  flowers  already. 

Before  John  went  ho  agreed  to  plow 
the  garden  and  got  it  in  ishape  the  next 
day,  so  it  woultl  be  all  ready  for  plant- 
ing on  Monday,  the  opening  day  of 
school. 

' '  What 's  this  I  ihear  about  your  hav- 
ing a  garden  for  the  kids  over  on  Dea- 
con Telpenny'a  forty!"  Ab  West  asked 
Gladys  tlio  following  afternoon  when 
slie  stot')ii)ed  into  the  store  for  her  mail. 
Gladys  gladly  explained,  for  she  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  over  iher  plan. 

"By  George,  the  deacon  didn't  make 
any  mist-ake  in  hiring  you,"  A,b  We3.t 
exclaimed  when  she  <had  finished.  "I 
have  been  telling  the  preacher  that  if 
the  people  in  this  cxummunity  once  learn 
to  farm  better,  everything  else  will 
come  easy.  Now  AVhere  is  there  a  'bet- 
ter place  to  stiart  than  with  tho  kids? 
You're  a  brick.  Miss  Warner." 

He  went  to  tho  back  part  of  his  store 
where  "he  ketpt  a  imisccUaneous  collec- 
tion of  hardware.  "I  don't  know  what 
you  will  want  in  the  line  of  tools,  but 
if  you  see  anything  there  that  will  be 
of  any  use  to  ymi,  just  help  yourself, 
and  I  will  see  that  it  is  delivere<l  at 
the  scliool-'house  Monday  morning,"  he 
said. 

Gladys  thanked  liim  with  nno  mf  her 


some  one  to  keep  them  at  home,"  the 
deacon  said  severely.  "As  long  as  she 
lives  with  her  mother  and  I,  Julia 
won't  frivol  away  her  time  in  worldly 
pleasuo-oe. ' ' 

"I  wish  Uncle  could  be  brougiht  to 
look  at  some  of  these  things  sensibly," 
01a<lys  »iglied  as  s'lie  went  back  to  Miss 
Walker,  "'but  I'm  afraid  it  will  take 
a  liard  'blow  to  ibre<ak  his  stuibborn  old 
spirit." 


OHAPTEE  XVIII 


prettiest  smiles,  for  she  and  Miss  Walk 
er  had  been  wondering  where  they  were 
to    get  the  imoney    to  'buy  the   needed 
tools. 

Altho  the  children  had  heard  more  or 
less  aboujt  the  school  garden,  they  were 
agreeably  8urpri8e<l  when  they  were  told 
to  lay  aside  their  ibooks  an  houir  be- 
fore noon  Monday,  and  were  P'Ut  to 
work  in  the  garden.  They  took  it  as  a 
lark  at  first,  'but  the  teachers  insisted 
on  discipline,  and  (before  noon  the  chil- 
dren were  deoply  interested  in  their 
work. 

Just  before  noon  Deacon  Newberry 
drove  up  beside  the  fence  and  stopped 
his  to-am.  This  was  the  first  time  Gladys 
had  seen  liim  since  she  'had  come  back 
to  Yorkville,  tho  she  knew  the  deacon 
wias  too  much  of  a  gossip  not  to  know 
she  was  there. 

"That's  a  fine  way  to  waste  tHie  tax- 
payers' money,"  ho  snorted  as  Gladys 
came  out  to  the  road.  "If  I  was  in 
tli'is  district,  wiiioh  thank  the  Lord  I 
ain't,  I'd  have  this  thing  stopped  in 
short    order." 

"Some  time  I  hope  we  nuay  'have  a 
big  consolidated  school  here,  witJi  you 
and  all  the  rest  of  tho  people  of  the 
township  in  it,"  Gladys  said  sweetly. 

Tho  deacon  glared  at  her.  "If  you 
try  anj'thing  like  that,  young  lady,  I'll 
have  myself  api>ointoil  your  guardian 
and  send  you  back  to  your  Aunt  Mir 
anda  in  Nebraska,  where  you  'belonig, 
lie  threatened. 

Gladys  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
grow  suddenly  serious.  "I  wish  you 
v/ould  let  Julia  come  to  our  '  Good  Time 
Club'  meetings.  Uncle,"  she  said. 
"There  is  nothing  at  all  of  harm  in 
them,  and  you  don't  realize  how  lone- 
ly rfie  gets  there  at   home." 

"There's  a  lot.  of  other  girls  that 
would  be  a  sight  better  oflF  it  they  had 


Tlic  preacilior  got  the  boys  togoUier 
one  evening  and  organi/vod  a  permanent 
baseball  team  in  Yorkville.  Tho  boys 
in  return  elected  ihim  captain.  He  wcni 
personally  to  see  the  fatiheir  of  every 
boy  who  played  on  the  team,  and  witli 
one  exception  8ecure<l  their  promise  to 
give  the  boys  Saturday  afternoon  off 
to  play  ball.  The  one  ex'coption  was 
Caleb  Brown. 

"I've  got  work  foo-  my  boy«to  do 
thru  the  week,"  he  informed  the 
preacher.  *  *  If  'he  wants  to  play  ball  on 
Sunday  its  the  fault  of  folks  that  en- 
courage ball  playinig  at  all,  and  not 
mine.  I  can't  do  anytbing  with  bim 
now  thiat  he  is  too  big  to  whip. ' ' 

To  the  preacher's  further  arguments 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  conse- 
quence another  boy  bad  to  he  pint  in 
Floyd  Brown's  place.  This  was  easily 
done,  as  Floyd  was  but  an  indifferent 
playex. 

"I  dislike  to  see  the  boy  left  out, 
tho, ' '  the  preac:her  told  Harry  BlaJce. 

' '  What  can  we  do?  "  Blake  answcre<l. 
"Old  man  Brown  thinks  more  of  the 
li'ttle  work  that  the  kid  will  do  Satur- 
day afternoon  than  be  does  of  letting 
him  bave  any  fun.  It  was  that  kind  of 
church  memibers  that  made  a  heathen 
of  me  in  the  first  place." 

The  preacher  shook  bis  hea<l  sadly. 
"We  mustn't  condemn  bim  too  severe- 
\y,"  be  said.  "He  is  a  just  man  ac- 
cording to  his  lights.  There  is  not  a 
man  dn  the  community  wbo  is  more 
scruipulously  bonest.  We  haven't  'been 
getting  at  him  in  the  xiglht  way,  that's 
all.  I  wish  I  knew  of  a  better  way,  or 
had  more  tact  in  overcoming  the  pre- 
judices of  tiliese  old  nu-n  who  are  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  all  our  plans." 

Blake  laughed  beartily.     "Don't  let 
that     worry    you.    Parson,"    be    said. 
"Other  preachers  before  you  have  bad 
the   same   trouble — preachers   wbo    did 
everj'thing    in  the    good    old    orthodox 
wiay,   too.      Caleb    Brown    and    Deacon 
Ne\yberry  would  think  they   were  get- 
ting  softening    of    the    brain    if    they 
found    a   preacher    they    couldn't    find 
fault  with.     They  think  that  preacbers 
should  submit  meekly  to  the  browibeat- 
ing  of  those  who  pay  their  salardes  and 
run    'tlie    dhurcb.      When    a    preiachor 
won't  do  it,  they  do  everything  possi- 
ble   to    make    his    life    uncomfortable. 
What    I    like    about    you    is   that    yo^i 
won't     be     made     uncomfortable     by 
them. ' ' 

"Just  the  same,  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  if  I  could  win  over  Caleb  Brown 
and  the  deacon.  There  ougbt  to  ibe 
some  way  of  getting  thru  their  crust 
of  selfishness.  We  ought  to  be  working 
together  instead  of  opposing  one  an- 
other. ' ' 

With  the  advent  of  the  Saturday  af- 
ternoon half-holidays,  there  came  to  be 
very  little  Sunday  ball  playing  in 
Yorkville.  Floyd  Brown  stuck  grimly 
to  his  work  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  took  to  spending  his  Sundays  over 
at  Creston,  Where  Lew  Wilson  was  man- 
ager of  tho  ball  team.  Often  be  would 
not  return  until  nearly  dayligbt  Mon 
day  morning,  and  his  face  took  on  a 
hard,  reckless  look  that  made  him  look 
much  older  than  his  eighteen  years. 
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to  tho  customer,  especially  on  heraa 
hidaa  and  call  akina  ;  about  the  fur 
Koods  and  (tkuio  tfiphies  we  Dell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  H  copy  send  UB 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
S7 1  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Wrlt«  OS  apostal  toi»f. 
L«t  us  mailyuu  this  bin 
book  of  tbavery  latent. 


96  Exquisite 
Wail  Paper 
Samples 


up-to-dsta  Nfw  York  styW-s  In  wall-p»p«r» -- th«  most  b«autifal 
I'Sttsrns  shown  In  many  ypsri.  D.n'l  ■alsct  your  p«p«r  until  you 
nave  acen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doit  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkiably  low  pricasbosin  at3«  for  a  doubia  roll. 


38c  papers  a  big  room 

This  bitf  n«w  book  tells  how  you  cando  the 
work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily,  makinir 
th«  parlor,  dinlnff  room,  bedrfxima  and 
hall  briBhter.  chearwr  entirfly  now. 
l>on't  mlsa  these  i»6  orislnsi  patterns  we 
want  toaend  you/rfr.  Write  poatal  <un* 
just  say,  '".Send  Wall  l'B»<?r  liook . 


(gaacftlSHniam  Stereo 

T211  Store.  BldB..  New  York 


mis.  m  THIS 

FINE  FUR  COAT 

M.ide  from  your  own  cow  or  horse 
hide  to  your  own  measure. 

We  tan  and  manufacture  the  raw 
hide  into  a  warm  serviceable  coat  lot 
this  small  charge. 

Send  Us  Your  Hides 

We  make  up  any  kind  of  skin  to 
suit  your  individual  desire — 

Also  Ladies  Coats  and 
Furs,Auto  Robes,  etc. 

We  have  been  leaders  In  the  tan- 
nine   business  since  1878  and  guar- 
antee satisfciction. 
PQCP   Book  of  styles  of  Mens' 

mtb   and  Womens'  Furs. 

Write  i'.r  it  t.d.iy. 

Roadine  Robe&TannincCo. 

124     l-.ivt  street    -     Reading.  Mich. 


Furs 

:  Our  Specialty 


"*  We  are  Ifi  a  porition  to  state  that  there  la  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  ResolU  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  onr  Price  List  and  Market  Keporta 
which  quote  the  very  highest  poesible  boneM 
market  prices.        _      ...  .       -,       .         » 
/t'«  FREE -Write  Nowt 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.   Pept.  141  New  Ycffk 


SABO 

Sure'  Catch  Trap 
for  skunk, coon, opoa- 
•  um,  foi,  tfroundbotf, 
rabbit,  etc. 

THE  SABO  TRAP  to 
th«  best  trap  Id  the  world  -.,._ 

either  for  amateur  or  profeeslonal  trappers.    Tnli 


trap  to  designed  to  be  placed  In  the  animal  s  burrow 
It  requires  no  bait  and  to  poeltlvely  sure  catoh  flral. 
trip  Id  or  out;  no  ehanoe  for  escape:  It  catches  him 
over  the  body:  no  danger  to  hunters,  dog  or  eattle. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  one.  If  he  has  not 
got  them  write  us  for  free  booklet  which  explalna 
the  SABO  SURE  CATCFI  TRAP.  _  .  ^  „ 
Ssbo  Trap  Mfg.  Co..  3128  W.  3Sth.  Clarelaiid.O. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  it  wiU  pay 
>»^  \  fou  to  get  my  price  li»t.  I 
--^^»^  especially  solicit  communics- 
Kv*  'jT.jt'™'  with  dealers  having  large 
j^'Mllots  to  tell.  Write  for  price  lilt 
HBuSfiand  shipping  tags  today  to 
■^^      O.  C  SLENKER, 

P.  0.  Ui  f.     East  Ubtrt},  0M« 


> » 


■WE  WANT  YOUR 


RAW    FURS 

Will  Always  pay  full  Market  Value. 
Those  who  have  shipped  to  us  will 
vouch  for  this.     Write  for  price  list. 

TAKCE  &  GORDON 

257  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


(To  'be  coJitinu^.) 


You  Carry  Fire  Insurance 

although  thousands  of  buildings  servo  their  years 
of  usBfulneHB  without  being  destroyed  or  Injured 
by  fire,  while  death  to  a  certainty.  Insurance 
agaln.st  fire  IH  seuBlMo,  Insurance  against  death  to 
ni()rent'ii8ll>lee8i>«clally  witha  man  carrying  any 
Indcbtednoss.  Your  family's  Interests  demand  It. 
Tell  us  your  age  and  we  will  advise  the  best  form 
of  policy  tor  you.    Valuable  BootUt  Free  on  regastt. 

GIRARI)  LIFE  IN.SURANCE  CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 
We  vant  reliable  energetic  farmen  loaaai  local  ngenU 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Meeting  of   the  Pennsylvania 

State  Grange 


Important  Recommendations  on  Marketing 
and  Legislation— Bi-ennia I  Election 
of  Officers 


is  110  excuse  left  why  Cougress  should 
not    at    once    smbnlit    a    constitutional 
amendment  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try.    The   need   for    industrial  alcohol 
for  fuel  and  power  purposes  furnishes  a 
rust  way  to  change  the  machinery  that 
is  now  running,  making,  alcohol  to  the 
harm  of  everyone  into  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  that  would  take  the  liquid 
fuel  supply  out  of  the  hands  of  Stand- 
ard Oil,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
great    quantities    of    feed    that    would 
help  to  balance  some  of  the  now  unbal- 
ance rations  that  are  being  fed  into 
stock,  thus  wasting  a  part  of  the  food 
and  to  an  extent  preventing  the  animal 
from  doing  its  best,  either  as  a  moat 
or  dairy  animal." 

Formal  Reception 
The  session  on  Tuesday  evening  was 


Beport  of  Legislative  Committee 
The  Legislative  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  State  Grange 
as  its  work  is  continuoois,  and  its  re- 
port  to   the    State   Grange   is   eagerly 


contained   the   following: 
We  declare  in  favor  of 
1. — ^Local  option. 
2. — Woman  suffrage. 
3. — National  prohibition. 
4. — Conservation    of    resources. 
5. — Revision  of  the  system  of  taxa 


For  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  back  to  the  old  way  after  having  sup- 
the  order  the  Pennsylvania  State  plied  themselves  in  a  co-operative  way. 
Grange  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  De-  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
cember  1"-15  inclusive.  The  sessions  other  commodities  that  are  essential 
were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  to  every  family  will  require  the  cut- 
Broad  Street,  a  beautiful  and  eommodi-  ting  out  of  some  of  these  intervening 
ous  building  The  attendance  was  large,  profits  if  tihe  consumer  is  to  get  the 
the  meeting  providing  the  first  oppor-    benefit    of    fresh    and    moderate-priced 

tunity   for  many  of  the  delegates  for    food.  devoted   to  a  public   reception  on   the 

their  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the        "  Cooispicuous  in  this  regard  are  the  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^,^.^j^  ^^y^^  g^jth 

state.     It  is  worthy  of  mote,  however,    perishable   products   of  the   Dairy    We  heartily  extended  greetings,  echo- 

that  they  attended  strictly  to  business  are  convinced  that  if  the  people  of  ^^  ,  ^^p^egentatives  oi  business  men 's 
,luring  the  sessions,  and  sight-seeing  for  our  cities  are  to  get  good  milk  and  ^^.g^^j^j^^i^^g  q^ese  were  responded  to 
which  there  are  many  opportunities  was    crean.  at   right   prices   they   will  have  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  MoSparran  and  others, 

left  for   recess  periods.     The   sessions    to    handle    the    work    of    ^^^-^  ^,  Legislative  Committee 

were  pronounced  the  most  business-like     co-operatively    by    a    municipal    milk 
ever  held,  and  there  was  less  than  the   plant. 

usual  interjection  of  remarks  and  busi-  Condition  of   the    Order 

ness  not  germane  to  the  legitimate  busi-        < « The  close  of  another  year  finds  our 

ness  of  the  annual  gathering.  order    moving    steadily    forward.     The    j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  outlining  the  legislative 

The  hosts  of  the  occasion,  which  were  National  Secretary  gives  us  credit  for  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  coming  year.  Its  report 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Bucks  35  new  and  3  re-organized  Granges  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  following: 
and  Philadelphia  Counties  Pomona,  de-  for  the  fiscal  year.  Our  State  Secre- 
aerve  commendation  for  their  work  and  tary's  report  will  show  a  net  gain  in 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  provided  membership,  so  that  we  are  now  not 
for  the  comfort  of  the  visiting  dele-  far  from  68,000  in  actual  membership, 
gates.  The  rental  for  the  places  of  ^.nd  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  The 
meeting   were    generously    met   by   the    friendships  the  Grange  has  created,  the 

city  of   Philadelphia.  social  outlook  it  has  broadened,  the  in-       _.     . 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order    telleotual    stimulus    it    has    given,    the    tion,  so  as  to  relieve  the  burden  on  real 
at  10  30  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the     debaters    it    has    trained,    the    public   estate. 

registration  showed  that  a  large  ma-  speakers  it  has  developed,  the  pro-  6.-Reorganization  of  the  Statf  High- 
iority  of  the  1500  legal  delegates  were    gressive  citizens  it  has  made,  the  finan-    way  Department. 

present  Later  arrivals  increased  the  cial  help  it  has  given,  the  incentive  7.— Vocational  education  in  the  coun- 
number  until  the  attendance  was  among  to  a  better  manhood  and  womanhood  try  schools  and  increased  appropria- 
the  largest  of  recent  years.     The  first    ^   has   inculcated  —  all   demand   that    tions  for  them. 

business  after  the  opening  was  the  ap-  thousands  of  farmers  now  without  the  8.— The  budget  system  for  State 
pointment  of  many  committees  to  con-    gates    should    be    numibered    with    us,    charity  appropriation. 

^  ..       :„,,„   «^      .    ,    .         .       -   »..-   it,_ 1,1 „#  o   K«f-         fry    odditinn    fn   local    fmtinn    and   suf- 

sider  and    report   upon   m*'    vanwu*  «-v-     iiei]>iug  10  ouivc  mo  jjiwuicju  u*.  u.  >j^%.         ^"   « --  ^ 

tivities    and     concerns     of    the    State    ter  agriculture  and  a  grander  nation."    frage,  the  legislative  committee  asked 

Qrange  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  is  the  Grange  to  go   on   record   in   favor 

State  Master  McSparran's  Address        an   increasing  number   of   farm   homes   of  national  prohibition,  a  State   anti^ 

•        A   ■    fy.  ui««,,  w«,  the    being  equipped    with  labor  saving  de-    treating  law,  conservation  of  national 
The  next  in  order  of  buBine-  -a    ^he    ^^J  ^q^«PP^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

annual   address  of   the   Master  of  tha  '  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^„^  ^^  ^^  t^  relieve  real 

State  Grange.  ^%"^"^^\  "^^^^^^^^^  equipment.  Concerning  co-operation,  estate  of  its  present  burden,  new  roads 
reviews  the  work  of  the  pievious  year    ^^1^  F^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^     legislation,  increased  appropriations  for 

and    is   also    a    suggestion    ^^^LTZ   ment  of   grange   fire   insurance   in   the   the  country  schools  and  the  budget  sys 
which  the  Master  <^--^«"  f  ^^^  ^^    3tate,   amounting   now    to    $57,000,000,   tem  of  State  appropriations  to  <.harit- 
taken    up    by    the    grange    the    coming    ^^^  ;^^^^^^^^«   ^,^  ^^.^.^i,^  ^  ^he    able  institutions. 

^T.^^^t'*'*!!!  nfthe  largest  city  principle  of  protection  to  include  life  The  farmers  of  the  State  have  had 
-At  the  call  of  *h«  laj-ge^*  ^^^  Insurance  as  well.  He  deprecated  the  to  bear  the  "cost  of  economy  of  gov- 
in  the  State  '^^.XJZuril\l^^,  fact  that  there  is  not  more  co-operative  ernment,"  declared  the  report.  It 
delphia  with  this  f«^ty/«"J^^^  ^^;;^;  ^.^k  done  among  the  patrons  in  the  quoted  the  following  examples: 
of  t^e  State  ^^^^^^J^^^'^l'J^^^  latter  of  buyin/  Whe^e  there  is  lit-  The  cutting  off  of  appropriations  for 
The  open-handed  f  7;*^^^  jf^^^^^^^^^^  ,ie  such  work  done  the  grange  is  usual-  dirt  roads  in  spite  of  the  law  on  the 
subsequent  to  the  invitation  is  heartily  flourishing  condition.     He   statute  books   requiring  State  aid  for 

appreciated  by  those  who  were  respon-    ^^  "^^  ^^^^^^  .T;  ^^  ^«^^^,  ,^  ,,^  ^^„.    ,^^^^^,^  ,,,,,. 
Bible    for    the    maturing   of   the   plans    ^^^^_^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^^^^^^^^  dra^^back  to       The  failure  to  provide  the  aid  granted 

°^'o!rTomrng  here  at  this  time  is  op-  co-operative  work  in  the  grange  is  the  by  law  for  the  wiping  out  of  tubercu- 

uur  coining  uo.o  o                             r  ,          «  « -,„„♦-  ;„  the  ffrange. "  losis  in  cattle, 

portune.    J^"«    ^^ ^^^^ ^0^,;:,  Tntrlhe'sl  e^  of  legislation,  the  The  throwing  back  on  local  taxation 

understanding    between   the    people    of  ^^^^^^  ,,,^^„^ded  the  establishment  the  cost  of  the  primary  elections, 

our    large    cities    and    ^^«    P«;Pj«    ^  ^,   ^  headquarters  at    Harrisburg   and  Decreased  appropriations  for  country 

the   <^on-'Y'     l^\lZ'Ll   product's  hav^  a  man  on  the  job  to  know  ^v.at  is  agricultural  fairs. 

are    '^^^fl'^^^^J^^'   The   people    of  going  on  and  to  keep  farmers  inform-  Descending  ratio  for  the  maintenance 

are  so   high   in   P"*^.^^/.^;  .P'^P'^^^^  :d.     He   voiced  opposition    to  bonding  of  the  rural  school  system, 

he   country  -«  A-ji-g    fofthefr  pro  the  state  to  build  boulevard  roads  while  Investigations  show  that  real  estate 

?%'''?«IJ  1    Xafced    as    rapfdly  the  common  dirt  roads  cannot  be  prop-    in  Pennsylvania  pays  an  average  of  18 

ducts    have    not    advanced    as    rapiaiy  ^.^^^           ^^.^^  corporate  and  personal 

as    feeds,    fertilizer     madhineiy,    and  erly  cared   '^'-                                              property  pays  an  aterage  of  three  and 

the    other    things    they    have   to    buy.  ^T.^i-    "The  world   on eW  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Both   contentions  are  correct      Let  us  On   educa    on    he   said.       ^^ ZrZ        Reports    from    different    committee, 

hn.T,f,    that    our   meeting    in   the   heart  today   is   calling   for  men   ana  women         ^  V     ^                   ^-       *             ^• 

hope    mat    our    iueci,i  g  j                   r,                                            contained   many  pertinent  suggestions, 

of  this   ffreat   city  will  bring  about  a  who  know  how  to  do,  as  weii  as  now                                       ..         ,  „„„ 

or   inis  grcttu   viij           ^  ,    *         ..  X      ii,.  1          i,„    nnn    &h{n^t    "whilp   thpv   '^ome  of  the  suggestions  follow: 

better     understanding     between     those  to    think;    who    can   think   wnue   incy                               hs 

who  work   in   the  city   and   those  who  work    rather    than    to    think    how   to       l.-That  the  eight-hour  law  if  applied 

toil  in  the  fields.     There  should  be  no  get  out  of  work.    And  if  our  long  term   to  agriculture  would  be  a  terrible  blow 

quarrel  between   producers,  no  matter  high    schools   are    to    fulfill    their   mis-    to  the  farmer. 

where  found      The  welfare  of  each  is  sion  they  should  have  vocational  train-       2.— That  the   method  of  distribution 

bound  up  in  the  good  of  all."  ing  that  trains  the  hand  *i  well  as  the   is  the  big  factor  in  the  prol>lem  of  the 

After    referring    to    the    inefficient  head.                                                                  ''igl,  cost  of  living, 

methods    of   distribution    of   food   pro-  Temperance                               3.-That     wider     rural     roads,     fast 

.1     t     i     the  city    lie  said:  "This  last  election  brought  the  num-    freight   service   and   a   large    merchant 

'"*'The"     co-operitive      principle      has  ber  of  dry  states  up  to  23  or  possibly    marine    would    help    transportation    of 

worked    out    splendidly    as   proven    by  25.     Large  sections  of  other  states  are    food  products, 
the  fact  that  cities  seldom  if  ever  go    opposed  to  this  terrible  business.  There       4.— That  rural  schools  are  too  often 


December  2«,  i;,,^ 

city   schools    in    rural    districts,     r, 
country  children  should  be  taughj    , 
value  of  nature;  not  the  glitter  of 
life. 

A    communication    from,    Harr 
Mackay,  Cliairman  of  the  Worki, 
Compensation  Board,  urged  farm,  , 
carefully  study  the  economic  qu, 
of  compensation,  rather  than  hastii 
pose   any   step   in   that   direction,  gj, 
communication    contained    the   lollo», 
ing: 

"Your   organization   has  encouragi 
and  developed  the  scientific  farmer 
has  taught  him   the  lesson,  long  sia, 
recognized  by  labor,  that  in  con(>f.rts^ 
action  alone  can  all  the  best  pon  ,m 
ties  be  developed.     The  problem,  h, 
ever,  that  he  has  not  solved  is  one 
farm  help. 

"You   must   hold  out   to  the  yo^ 
men   of  Pennsylvania  as   many  in 
trives  to  laibor  on  the  farm  as  thov  wiip 
find  in  the  mill  or  factory.    It  seiiidj, 
me  that  the  (most  important  aiinou 
ment  that  you  could  make  to  the 
whom  you  are  seeking  to  ihold  upon 
farm  would  be  that  they  can  find 
the    fanns  of  Pennsylvania  the 
protection   under   the   workmen's 
pensation  law  that  they  would  he  givi 
in  the  onills  or  factories  of  the  city. 
The  Election 
The  election  resulted  in  the  sale 
of   John    A.    McSparran    for   a 
term.     F.  N.  Moore,  Overseer;  Rev, 
O.  Teagarden,  Lecturer;  Assistant  gl 
ard,  R.  E.  Green,  Warren  County; 
lain,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Hatch,  Cle 
County;  Treasurer,  F.  P.  Willits, 
ware    County;    Secretary,    Mrs.  N 
E.  Ailman,  Center  County;  Ceres, 
Jennie  M.   Rodgers,  Delaware  Co 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Bush, 
County;  Lady  assistant,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Miller,  Erie  County;  Executive  co 
tee  for  two  years,  Williaan  Armst 
Luzerne  County;    Executive   coramil 
for  three  years,  C.  II.  Dildine,  Oo 
bia  County;  director  Keystone  Q 

T*^  »r  rt  V*  r»  »» /» rt       ♦'/M*      *r*^^  »•      %rf\rti*a         1^  KH 

son,  Washington  County;  director! 
stone  Grange  Exchange  for  five  y« 
Charles  Colman. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


had! 


The    police   of    Philadelphia 
extra  work  on  account  of  the  m 
of  the  State  Grange  in  the  city. 

The    Grangers,   unlike   the   mi 
workers,  favor  a  league  of  peace 
will  prevent  war.     And,  after  all, 
better  for  the  world  to  have  the 
ers  on  the  farms  than  in  the  trench* 
Evening    Ledger. 

The  remarks  made  by  Overseer 
upon    the    subject    of    prohibition 
temperance  were  warmly  applauded] 
the  Grange,  and  they  received  ext 
ed  comment   by  the   city  papers. 

The    reception    tendered   the 
of  the   Grange   by  the   FederatiwJ 
Women's   Clubs   at    the    Century 
was  a  pretty  act  of  hospitality  andi 
appreciated  by  the  Grange.     Such 
tend  to  develop  a  better  understai 
among  women  of  city  and  country 

The  State  Grange  is  for  a  finish 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  It  isn't  wo 
ing  over  the  booze  interests'  as 
that  prohibition  deprives  the  farm 
a  market  for  his  grain. — ^North  A 
can. 


i-iM  r 


There  were  more  fur-lined  ovi" 
at  the  Grangers'  convention  i'  ' 
Academy  of  Music  than  there  -wo  '" 
at  a  convention  of  the  leading  J'''  ' 
of  the  state.  If  "back  to  the  f-'-', 
means  fur  to  the  back,  we'll  t^ 
ready  to  sign  uip,  should  the  t 
ture  continue  to  drop  as  it  is  doisf' 
Ervening  Ledger. 


Deoemiber  2S,  \&\^- 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

IMiiUdolplii^.   I'tt-.    !>««■    1'^.    1^9l*>- 
\V'wiilli«r    conditiona    '  .iiuitcn'd    su.li*8   iu    tliii 
vards   during   the    lii»t    v.eek    uiid    on    hcvwuI 
du,v8    the    l.umiiL'88    in    pofcaitoos    and    cal»lia.>{ii 
w^s    very    limited.      Light   offerings    in    fruits 
made  no  particular  difference   in   prices,    buy- 
e.r8    waiting    until   this    week    to   i)urchjise    lor 
iheir    Ohiristmas    trade.      The    market   on    jw- 
toto«a    was    easy    at    the    close    of    la^it    wetvk, 
B^les     on     fiiwicy     Pennsylvania     stock     being 
nuade  on  truck   at  $1. -j   to   $1.65   per  bushel. 
York     Htate     potaitoes     are     holding    close    t« 
toi)   Quotations  on   fancj    ma-rks   and  sales  uro 
iJing    made    at    $1.50    U>    $1.00    per    bushel 
Maryland  Hoosiers  d.o .t  with  faur  demand  at 
$1  35   to    1.40   per   bushtvl.      Stock   from    P.a»t- 
w-ii    Shore    of     Virginiu    in     barrels    sold    at 
$3  75    U>   $3.90.   Jersey    potatoes    continue    a.t 
th«    hig'h    figure    of    J'     cents    to    $1    per    %- 
bushel    baskeit. 

Sweet  iiotatoes  «re  in  good  demand  ana 
(the  Jersey  and  Eastern  Shore  stock  in 
bushel  hampers  sell  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  and  in 
% -bushel  baskets  at  75  to  95  cents  foT  first 
jjrades.  Second  size  sweets  »n  the  %- 
*us.hel  baiskets  a<ro  selling  at  40  to  50 
cents. 

Vegetables 

It  would  appear  iu  tihc  markets  that 
cabbage  has  taken  its  place  amoag  the 
country's  luxuries  for  the  l>alance  of  the 
winter.  Danish  oabl*age  is  now  selling^at 
$65  to  $70  per  ton  and  Domestic 
to  $60  per  ton.  From  the  prices 
leading  stations  last   week,    there    is  a 

■•  .     °  .      .—.I _.l„„n»^..       In       nricn      Wlithin 


OhrlBtmas    Decorating    Greens 
At    the  opening   of   this    week    receipts   «re 
increasing    and    indications    aare    lor    »    K««« 
r .1 \,         il.n    1/    wrnn,thes    well 


demand  for  the  stock.  Holly  we*/*'^'*  J^*  „ 
berried  are  selling  at  12  to  14  cents.  Some 
lighter  stock  soils  at  8  to  10  cents,  '""^.y- 
well  berried  holly  is  meeting  with  .g^MJ^  5Lt 
mand  at  $3  to  $3..".0  per  crate;  r.hoice  stocK 
at  $2.50  to  $3  per  orate.  Mistletoe  is  «oa.rce 
and  on  the  limi;ted  quantities  offered  as  hign 
as  $3  to  $5  per  Wrrel  is  being  secured  on 
the  «tock  when  containing,  a  fiiir  '"»«"''^  ?; 
berries.  Laurel  is  selling  at  2  to  2  %  cenits 
per  yard. 

Poultry 
Receipts  of  live  iKwiltry  are  running  Hgni 
and  the  demand  is  good  on  the  present  active 
market.  Live  fowl  of  desirable  quality  u  n 
demand  at  10  to  18  cents  Per  i>ound;  old 
roosters  at  13  to  14  cents;  spring  «^<;''e°" 
at  15  to  18  cents;  geese  at  lo  to  17  ^fen""* 
and  ducks  at  16  to  18  cents.  L>ve  turkeys 
have  been  running  light  and  sales  are  aver 
aging    22    to    24    cents   per   iK)und. 

There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  dressed  I>oi^l; 
try  for  the  holidays  and  the  market  is  in 
improved  condition  on  fancy  stock  ol  ftii 
kiiUs.  Fancy  selected  stock  is  .«<>'"«  .«^' 
readily  *t  full  quotations  with  "d^.f ?P^ 
for    a    strong    market    to    continue    u'^''','    "'" 

olo^e  of  the  week.  F-n^y  ,.^"'^''7?;« '"to 
killed  and  dry  picked  are  selling  at  29  to  30 
cents  per  pound;  choice  gi^ades  at  26  ^  ^» 
cents  and  the  poor  and  <^'^nj<»°  ^fff/''  * 
22  to  25  cents.  Large  fancy  fowls  are  sell- 
ing at  20  to  22%  cents  per  i>ound;  ^'j'^f^ 
weights  at  17  to  18  ceats.  Ro*sting  chick^ 
<.ns    are    meeting    with_  atrong   demand    at    ^0 

broilers   at  25  to 


full   values.      Callvw    were    under   an    upward 

revision.  $10.25®  10.50 

Average     best ♦^     75^a0.00 

.^"-•^  ::::.;  9.25^  9.50 

"<^     8.50®    9.00 

Medium    \       f^    g  25 

Commou      In^^, 

Hulls     

Fat    oows     

Thin     cows     

Veal     Calves.  — 
Kxoeptian«l   lots 
Uood   to  choice    . 

Medium    

Common      

Southerns 


5.75®  8.00 
4.75®  7.00 
3.00®    4.50 


15_-47e 


Straw.— Per  ton.   No^  1  rye.  »13®14     do.. 
No.    2.    $13®  13.50.      Oat    "iraw     19@10. 

Wheat.— No.   2  hard   Winter    $1.76%. 

Corn — No.    2    yellow,    $1.05%. 

Oat"— No  2  white.  58V|i®5»c;.  N« 
57  mT®  58c;  No.  4.  57®  57%;  ordinary 
fancy.  59®  61c. 

Rye.— $1.47. 


3. 
to 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIEY    MARKET 


13.00®  13.50 

12.50®12.75 

9.00®  10.00 

6.50@    8.00 

6.50®  11.00 


9.00 
8.50 
7 
6 


.50®  8. 
.50®  7. 
.75®    7. 


9.25 

8.75 
75 
00 


30 


Sheep  and  Laml«.— The  market  vras  show- 
ing   a    material    advance    in    lK>th    sheep    and 
lambs,   and  Mock  was  under  sat.sfaotory  sell- 
ing. 
Sheep,    wethers,  extra 

Choice     

Uood     

Medium    

Common      

Ewes,    heavy,    fat. 

LamV>s.    extras     lo^XJvr. Jaoo 

Good   to  choice    I200I1250 

Mttdium    9'.50®ll.00 

''"'hoTs^-a'  tlrmer-  undertone  Pr-ai'-^.^'^*: 
arrives  under  seasonable  control  West 
ems      heavy.     $11.60     gross     weight.     »14-^" 

*^t-Hy  ^TresS'siock.-Meats  of  every  de^ 
scripUon  tt.M  were  in  the  pri".e  and  choice 
class,  realised  full  pr'«e?.  demand  being 
tair.  Hogs  were  a  trifle  higher. 
Steers 


Philadelphia.   Pa.,    Dec     18.    1916. 
Butter. — Supplies    were    small    and    prioe* 
were   firmly    maintained    at    the    late    advance, 
but    as     usual    on     Saturday     there    wa«     not 
much    wholesale   trading.  „,„.mArv 

Western,  fresh,  8«"dP»'^>«d  creamery. 
f.n.nev  Specials,  42c;  extra.  40®41c;  extra 
'^Zl  39:®39%c;  A-ts.,  37@38c;  8^o<».^; 
36c;  renovated  extra,  aoc;  do.,  firsts  d4c. 
do.  seconds,  33c;  ladle-packed,  30®  32c, 
Peking  «tock.  29®30c;  "^"by  Pr^^^J,' 
fancy.    43c;    average    extra.    41@42c,    hrsis. 

^    ..--     38®  39c;     se.K)nds.     36®  37c;     special 

4.75®    6.25     brands  of   prints  jobbing   at    46@49c 
7.50®    8.00  Cheese. — There     was     little     trading, 


fancy 
but 


sup'pTi'es  of  fine  early  made  stock  were  smadl 
-and   values   were  stendily  maintained. 

New  York  full  cream,  fancy  held.  2 j%® 
25 %c;  specials  higher;  do  fair  ^  P^' 
held    24V4®24%c;   do.,    part   skim,    13®21c. 


IK 
10( 


15 
13% 


ait  $a;> 
paid  at 
hkeli- 


to  24  cents   per   pound;    i^mx^b 

cents.      Dre.ssed    geese    are    »elUng    for    16    to  jj^jj^^^     '9®  12  % 

22    cents    per    pound    and    dressed    duoks    at  ^^^     y%% 

20  to  24  cents.  Veal  oalves    J2^ 

EggB  .        .      ,    1  Kxtra   calves 1 1  rS)  13 

The  snowstorm  of   the   pas-t  week  crippled  Southerns   and    barn.va.rds    \la)\% 

ine   snow*.w    ^__^    „„„„'„   ,hat  thev   wore  ckm^try  dressed    16® 


in 


hood    of    further    advances 
the    present   week. 

Onions    were    thought    to    be 


price 

their   limit 


the  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  so  that  they  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
?he  trade.  A  further  advance  was  ma4e  a 
close  of  the  week  and  the  market  is 
for  this  week.  Beoause  of 
the   market 


the 

opening    strong 


Extras 

Sheep   

Extra    wethers 
Ijambs 


of   DTice   last    week,    but    the    trade    continues  j^^      reat   scarcity   of    fresh   eggs   ^iJe    ™*J^,^r     Extra   lambs    Jj 

t    demand    first    grade    stock    and    at    an  ad-  ^^   ^^o^age   »tock   has  i^'''}«r»:*Hs   lorn    3  "«««     '  '  "  ' -llllllllli:^-!!:-:^ 

vLnce     in     price.        Connecticut     Valley     and  ^^^   p^ice   on   this   grade  of    go<>d8    "    ^f<>™    ° 

vante     in     p    c                        , .^„  _v        .          _    ,..„_    ,..„^_    „..n   one   week  piTTSBUBQH   LIVE    STOCK 


the 


Western    Yellow    onions    *re    selling    <*\ 
market  this  week  at  viie  range  of  from  $3.».> 
$4.10   per,  100-lb.    bag.      Second  sued   onions 
of  the  same  varieties  are  selling  at  $2.o0   to 

''^0?ders  for  the  Christmas  supply  of  colory 
are  being  received  in  large  numlwr.  Penn- 
sylvania celery  in  >at  bunches  from  nearby 
farms  sold  at  13  t.  16  cents  per  bunch 
York  State  ceilerj-  .1  the  rou)?h  is  s^»")« 
ut  $2  to  $4  per  crvr>.  washed  ""d  tied  in 
bunches  of  a  dozen  stalks  it  sells  at  JO  to 
75  c.ents,  dependinp  ou  the  quality  and  size 
of  stalks.  CaliforiM..  celery  is  arriving  here 
and   selling   at   $2   t      54   per   "ate. 

Root  craps  are  '.■  goAl  demand,  altho  their 

deiuand   is  generally  'i«l',^  during  ti.e   holiday 

week       Parsnips    are    selling    at    $2    to    if^.ao 

^r  barrel;    carrots.   $2   to  $2.75  per   barrel; 

^hite  turnips  at   $2. to   $2.50   !>«''»**"''' ^«^f, 

yellow    turnips  are   jobbing   out    f^^    tents 

f«    «1    T>er    Uasket.      Canadian    rutabagas    are 

t  .fijht'^supply   and   sell    at    $1    to   $1-50    Per 

mndred   pounds.      York    State   <i»"?t|  *^|   '^ 

increased  receipt   and   in   demand  at  $1.-5    to 

$l..'i0   per   hundred   jwunds.  „^i,i:„„    «» 

Norfolk    spinach    I's    «.' »'-<'%f„°'»Tue8day    o 

H    ereatly    increased  .pru-e.       On    luesday    01 

Lsfweek    prices    on'  Norfolk    stock    ranged 

from   $1    to   $1.25    per   barrel. 

view    of    the    scarcity     prices 

sales    were    principally    ai    •!> 

barrel 

^'pru'cy^Tolida  lettuce  is    iu   good   demand, 
fancy    r  loriaa     ^^^y .  .jj^ht.       Prices    range 


western  ^ro^k  is  selling  at  exactly  the  same 
as  near-by  fre»h  eggs.  Extra  graces  of  stor- 
age-stock  sold  at  36  ceut^  per  dozen;  firsts 
Ti  35  cents  and  seconds^t  33  cenU.  Fancy 
selected   fresh   eggs  jol.l^ed   at  54  to  60  cents 

■Pe*"  ^«^«"-  —Solmarad. 


Pittsburgh.    Pa..    Dec.    18.    1916- 
Cattle  —The  supply  on  salle  Monday  was  95 
loads   compared   wTh' HO   loads   the  week  b^ 
fore.      The   market  opened    "V-'ve   and    pnc^ 

rulwi  higher  on  the  good  ^f^  9*"^«  f  ealj 
weights,  the  weighty  ""'des  having  the  «iM 
OatUle  on  the  coarse  order  of  light  and  medi 


NEW  YOEK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City.  Dec.  18,  1916. 
The  miarket  is  more  nearly  balanced  than 
it  has  been  for  sometime  owing  to  a  moderate 
increlse  in  supply.  There  was  a  temporary 
shortage  at  the  end  of  the  week  due  t^  the 
snowstorm,  whioh  delayed  deliveries.  rhe 
committee  of  representatives  of  the  Prod"^ 
ers  and  dealers  named  to  establish  the  rat«B 
for  the  coming  three  months,  it  /a  «*P»«^,^ 
wUl  meet  for  this  purpose  about  Dfcember 
22  It  is  not  considered  likely  that  the  rate 
wiil  be  above  that  now  being  paid. 

The  Wicks'   Legislative  Investigating  Uom- 
mittee  was  busy  in  New  York  City  last  ^.^Jf- 
Some  of   the  testimony   presented   to   "   inai- 
eated   that   skim   milk  was   fttill   »>eing  soJd    In 
New  York   as  full  milk   and  that  the  c^st  of 
distribution    was    excessive,    owing    to     hign 
overhead    charges    caused    by    duplication    fa^ 
duties  and  the  payment  of  various  k'^  «* 
oommisaions    to   janitors    and    others    for    8«- 
curing   new  customers.      It   was    brought  out 
that  among  the  causes   for  the  high  Pfce  of 
milk  were   foreign  buying  of   condensed  nailk. 
underfeeding    of    cattle    because    of    the    hign 
cost    of    grain,    increased    wages   and    the    in- 
creasing  cost  of  materials.      There   was   some 
argument   for  State  controfl  by   a  commission 
in   order   to   reduce   the  number  of  recoiviug 
stations,     distribtrting     stations    in     the     city 
and    deliverv    routes.      It    was    suggested    by 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 


Lancaster,   Pa..   Dec.   18.    1916. 
Despite    the    slump    in    prices     in     nearby 
counties,     potatoes     advanced     twenty     cents 
or   $1.60   a   bushel,   during   the   latter   part  of 
week.       Eggs    remained     at    48    an<l 


urn    weTghte'sold    steady    to    strong     ^l®}?*'" 

higher  o^'^hoi'.e   grades  and  steady  on   ug^.^  ^""    7  m"  WaVd:""ciuns'el  for   the  Tnvestipat- 

rf^'*„^c''hoice  a^  st^X  ^n^^^^""  ^d  farc^mmittee.  that  the  city  be  divided  mto 

'^^m""  'Re'st%?2fh^ws' steady;    medium  d,iftricts    and  one    Uc--?.^   ^'^'J.t'^^lf'^^. 


Wlognas.      Beat  fresh   cows 


Following   the 


the 


50 

were 


Ou  Friday   m 
adivanced    and 

-  /.      .^      **>       »vor 

were    principally    ai    ?-""  ^^  .«Xt«''to 
Kale   is   averaging   from   85    cents   to 


cents  and  prices  on  other  produce 
firm.  Apple  butler,  10®  12c  i>er  pint;  but- 
ter  40®  43c  per  pound;  cabbage,  4®  10c 
per  head;  chestnuts.  20®  22c  per  quart; 
ohie-keius.  dressed,  50ef<- $1.15  ""^'^tf^ii 
5®  10c  per  bunch;  ducks,  drassed.  85c® $1 
e^h-  «ggs.  48®  50c  per  dozen;  geese,  dress- 
ed $2  If®  2.50  each';  ham.  whole.  25c  per 
twund;    lard,    IHc   per  pound;    lettuce,    8@12c 

\Z   ^i^^^^o.rh^^i^^'i^^    Common  to  iood  fat  „cows 
ttt   C^i.^1.    nu^Minir.     18c    per    pound;    saus- 
age, "Imok^:  '  22®  24c     per     pound;     sauer 


loads      With  a  fair  deJniand,  the  ma    ^^ 
'^Uve    and  stronger  on  'Choice    and    good    fat 
e^teer*.     Other  grades  *l80   «>1*^  ^^™ "  _  ,  .  „ 

Good  to  choice   .  . .  . *^'4f®9?5 

Sood.    1300  to  1400  lb.    .;•■••■•    H^S-QO 
Medium  to  good   1200  to   1300  lb.   8.^0@9.00 
Tidy.    1050   to    1150   lb.    •••••••    °-^J,, 

Faii-  to  medium.  1.000  U>  1.100  lb.   7.50 

900  to    1.000   lb 6.75( 

700    to    900   lb -J-^at 


Fair, 

HougT°haif-fatri600  to   1300  lb. 

Common  to  good  fat  o'tei 

Common  to  good  fat  bulls 


kraut     12c  per  quart;   turkeys,  dressed,   38® 
42c   per   y.nd;^  turnips,    15@20c    per    half- 


receipts    running  . 

fXirn    «1  25     to     $2.75     per    hamper. 

from    »l.^5    10  jp        are   being  received  from 


A    few 


peck. 


shipments  of  lettuce  —^  j  '.^ii;„b.  «t  12  to 
New  Orleans  sections  and  selling  at  Jf^  10 
$4  per  barrel.  Florida  green  beans  are  run 
*      '^   -  ^..o^iitv   unrt    sales    are    at    »l.3i 

Wax  beans  are 


ning'fine    in    quality    and    sales    are ,  at    $1^50 


NEW    YORK   PRODUCE 

New   York    City,    Dec.    18,    1916. 


,eS^l^  SnS"^^   r\^L^rr1r^«^    &-- '.ood  roughs; ::...  •      9-00 


t^|'oi^%"emand'at$rtr$2.75.  per  hamper^    'cr^TholkTs^y  wiura  Uule  export  buy-  Stags 

fcToeas   are   scarce  and  receipt^s   here   are    J^h^ese^  no     .^  ^             ^^                     '"''7  f 'fn.  ^^^^    ..  ..    ,m.   to   luu   ...  ;    ..-.-^ 

ed    poultry,    and    live    poultry    is    scarce    and  pjime  wethers    (95   to   luu   i...;..p^.- 

fn  S  demand.     The  supply  of  eggs  is  8,till     Oood    mixed     •  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •    °"" 

m  gooa  aemaiiu. ^         i^Xi'„    „„    «rAak   and  !?„;,  miv«<1   «wfts  and  wethers    ..    6.50 


Fancy   peas  arc 

tSLTe^Sce  r^'Th^Tr^ie'ahows-willing- 
^s"    pa7  good   prices   for   des.rab^  stock 
The   range   in    price    is    from   $1.jO   to    $d.50 
ier   oratf  depending  on  the  quality. 

Eeenlants  are  running  rather  i)Oor  in 
quSfty.  sales  are  at  $1.50  to  $3  per  crate^ 
Bunch    I'""*"    are    selling    quickly     at    $J    to 


wiogua-.      "-■•-"      m-^-y.g   supply    w^s   90     i,e  granted   for  each  district.      _  _ 

*°A.»P'^?.f.*r.^<J^iTJ^.L  the  market  nried     exaSnation    of    the    accounts    of    several    of 

-the  big  companies,  it  was  stated  by  aoc^^inA: 
ants  tha.  the  average  profit  on  a  quart  of 
milk  sold  at  9  cents  was  one-third  of  a  cent 
instead  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  as  assertod 
by  some  dealers.  This  profit  was  based  on 
«  payment  of  slightly  above  3%  cents  to  tJie 
producer.  If  this  i«  correct,  '"^hen.^he  pro- 
ducer receives  5%  cenU  a  quart  t,he  deafl«r 
can  make  nothing  when  selling  at  ten  cent«. 
The  market  rate  is  slightly  below  5%  cents 
a  quart  for  Grade  B  to  the  producer   in  i»he 

26-cent   zone.  ,  _    i«    .«n 

The    receipts    of    mUk    and    cream    in    #o- 
quart  cans  for  the  week  «ndin«  December  10 

|«>r^  4^.025 

r^rie    «t  aia 

Susquehanna     i'~S 

We»t  Shore    W'I^k 

Lackawanna     ••,,••••••,;■  -a  ]oo 

N.   Y.  Central    (long  haul).  78,492 

N    Y.  Central  (short  haul) .  24.325 

Onttario     ** -704 

Lehigh    Valley     ^\'i^\ 

Homer  Ramsdell  Line    VWk 

New  Ha^en    6.*|0 

Pennsylvania      V'?f = 

Other  aouToes    l.lis 


6.00 

4.50 

4.75(3)7.50 

4.50®7.00 

i5.00@8.25 

o  'T5/VJ14  50 

"$25^85 


Heifers,    700   to    1100  db. 
Bologna    cows     ........ 

FreSih  oows  and  springers 

Hogs. —    .  a.Q  ftc/jj 

Prime    heavies     *ioS5^ 

Heavy    mixed    .  .  ;  .    \n\n 

Prime  medium  weights \nVn 

Best    heavy    Yorkers    !"•»" 

Light    Yorkers    9^ 


9.75 
9.63 
8.35 


(95   to   100  lb.).  $9.00 


Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers 

Culls    and    common     

Culls   to  Choice   lambs    »-^" 


uream 

lrV91 

120 

660 

1,210 

1,531 

44 

1,828 

562 

40 

635 
30 


^3To"  p^r^hundred"  bunches  and  '."->..-- 
rrttn  At  »1  50  to  $2.50  per  hundred.  Radishes 
^e  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  and  water  cress  at 
$1  50    t^    $2    per    hundred    bunches. 

Shipments  from  Louisiana  are  •.""••*^=i;^"'K 
each  year  and  now  constitute  an  im||<)rtant 
^^ctvr'^in  the  loo«l  "larket  receipts.  Knd.ve 
from  that  state  is  now  selling  at  *2  -..  to 
•9  7.;  iipr  barrel;  escarole  at  $.J..'}0  10  !t..J  p<  r 
?^.75  per   i>arroi,  <    ^^  ^^    ^^    ^.    j|„p    barrel; 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN 


Philadelphi*.   Pa..   Dec     18,    1916 


Baled 
tons 
for    desirable 


312 


and 


khort'of  the  demand.  Apples  »>;«  J®*^*"*! 
irregular,  but  prices  remain  about  as  those  01 

^^BuUer''— Creamery,  extra.  (92  score)  per 
noundl'lT^higher  score.  41%® 42c;  thirds 
C  fi'rst;'34%@40c;  «tat6  dairy,  30® 
40c;    packing   stock,    27%(S30c.  o^sip. 

Cheese.  —   Fresh   colored   »i>eoials,   24 %c, 
whiter23@23%c;   daisies,  a5®25%c;  skims 

^'^kgi'-—   Fresh  gathered,   extra,    53® 54c;  „„..„„..    

extr!  firsts,  51® 52c;  dirties,  32® 35c;  near^    ^"^  ^es   were  dull   and   weak 

by  white,  fine  to  fancy,  63'    64c;  ordinary  to    "  \    timothy     l^'K^    |^^«;    *A^    No 

eiod     53®62c   browns.   54® 57c.  timothy,     small     bales,     ?17@17-.50AfV,v     $11 

Dressed    Poultry  .-Philadelphia    and    Long    XZi>^.^y,    $14.50@_15  50;    No.    3    timothy,    $1_1 
Inland,    fancy    chickens,   3    to   4   lbs    to   par  ■        ~^^^^.     ..~u 

30  to  32c;  old  roosters,  16c;  «q"*h'».  $3.-^f^ 
5  75  per  doz.  Spring  ducks,  per  lb.  16® 
2ic  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  28®  30c:  gu.nea.s 
3   to  4  lbs.  per  pair.  $1.25®  1.75;  2  lbs.  per 


Ilea     Hay     and     Straw.— Receipts, 
of^hay  and   1  car  of  "t^aw.  The  market 
-         stock    ruled    steady,    ^"*    *»>• 


but    tha 


barrel;    ahallota    at    $4.50    to   $•■> 
parsley    at   $0   to   $7   per   barrel. 

Fruits  , 

Strawberries    are    in   ™«.d«'*'%,f"j''''>,.ti^e 
the  market  on  these  luxuries    s  fairlj    active^ 

Ptorida    "trawberries    are^seUinp    a      40    |o  pa.^.     .-•         ^^  Oreens.-^abbage.   near-by 

50  cents   per  quart  and  California  Danish     $40® 55    per   ton.      Onions.    i>er   bag. 

25  to  30   cents.  P^y  .P''^'-  ^^y  ^  apples  under  K3.75         Squas'h.     narrow      $1@2.50     per 

5-.-.^-Urr/r^^nf  for^fancy  h^^^^^^^ 

of    prices    on    the  state,    $4.30®4.80^p(ir    bag;    Jersey    sweets. 


13-  simple,  $8"®  10;.  I'fht  ^g*'*?^,  $16® 
16  50-  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $15®  15.50,  No. 
2   clover  mixed,    $13.50@14. 

Straw— No.     1    straight    rye,    $13.50®  14, 
No    2    do      $i2.50®13;    No.    1    tangled    rye, 
m  50®  12;    No.    2    do.     $10@10.50;    No 
*"-^"    •    ^    to^iQ.SO!  No.  2  do.,  $8®" 

No.   2   do., 


Totals     329.680  8.451 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET 

Elgin,  111.,  Dec.   16,    1916. 
Butter   higher;    25   tubs    sold   at    38 %c. 

GRASS   SEED 

Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  18.  1916. 
Cloverseed.- Prime  cash  and  December. 
$10  52;  .Tanuary,  $10.55;  March,  $10.60. 
Alsike,  prime  cash  and  December,  $lli"- 
March,  $11.25.  Timothy,  prime  —-»'  "n" 
December,    $2.40;    March,    $2.52. 

TOBACCO   MARKET 


caah    and 


wVeaTstr'aw.   $9@9.50;   No.  2  do     f8®8-50; 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $9@9.50;   No.   2   do..   $8® 


alK)ut    as    follows: 


•limited  offerings.     A  good 
stock    is    being    evidenced    by 
the    holidays.      The    range 

most    popular    'a'"'^*"^\ '%  "i.-rpi.r   standard 
Johnathans.    A   grade,    $4    to   *'   P^^         ^yin^. 

l«rrel;    B   grade.  .$■«<«.  *^j-      Jf  jr  ^%3.25. 

b'   $2  to   $3.   Oillflower, 

'  50    to    $3.    Winesaps, 

to    $3.50. 


$lTA.6YrM:skeet.'Carrots,$2®3   bbl;    cau^i^ 
flower,     50c®  $4.50     bbl.;     celery,     $2@3.50 


8.50.  ,.         .    ..       „„, 

,n     100-lb.     s.acK8,pt>i     „„,' ,;^„     $31.50®32. 


saps,     A.    $3.50    U) 
Kings,   A,   $3   to  $0; 

B.  $2   to  $3.  Hubbard_ 
B.    $2   to   $2.50.    Black 


Beauties,   A,   $3.j0 
Spys,  A.   $3   to  $4.50; 
■      "    *-    $4..'>0; 


Greening.    $2!6;    Bon    Davis,    $1^7.5® 3. 


to 

83  75-  B  $2  to  $2.50.  Gano,  a,  ? •'••'"  to 
•in-'-  W  «1  75  to  $2.25.  Ben  Davis,  $2.25 
f«  «V-  B  $V'o  Xo  $2  Sales  on  bulk  stock 
to  %.\ ,  M,  »^^"  '"  \^  -5,  Of,  ,,er  hundred 
range    from     $1.25    to     *l-8",/'"   ,^   to   $1 

-■tnS^d«s.^^"-'S^4ir\or 

not-1   as   follows:    Delicious,^  $1...0toJ,^,^^^ 
Sp  tzenl>€rgs,     $1.50     to     *-.-J.        -,  „j.     , 
$1  .io     to     $1.90;     Rome     Tleauties,     ^l.-i' 
$1.75    per   HttandaTd_wosten.^J>ex_     ,^^^     ,,^„ 


The 


demand     for     cranberries     has 


this  week  » 


rather  light   and  quiet  but  with   ....- 
stronger  demand   is  ni'"-"'.?.'''''-^  gi    ^  $2.25 
of  the  dark  varieties  is  "e'V"!,'^,. J  ij  cU*s^'d 


per^.;atr;h-en   f«ncy;   stock   which   is  cuis. 
IS  gooKl   is  celling  at  $150  to  »}.1;»  P*?  jg" , 
l"  'bTrrel.  these  m«ks  ^  «*  *'^f  JJity 
$7    for   fancy    and   $4   to   fa   lor   gwu   t 


4;    King,    $1.75®'5; 

■5.50;    Greening,    $2._,    -----   -       ■    >  -,. 

Honey  — Clover,  com»>9.  No.  1  to  fancy,  14 
®15c  lb;  lower  grades,  lH'<;^13c  lb;  clover 
extracted,     0%®7c    lb.;     buckwheat,     65    '@ 

'^CoSnt'rT  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice,  19%f<r 
20c-  prime.  l«%®l»c;  fair  to  good,  \r(n^ 
17  %c;  coarse,  heavy,  14®  15c;  graascrs,  11 
®12c.'  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.    18.    1916. 
Receipts    for   week    ending    Saturday    even- 
iiiK.    December    16.    1916: 

^'  Beef        Sheep   and 

Cattle  Lambs 

Tol;,l    for    week     .  .  .3.20  1  0.049 

Previous    week     ...;«, 221  7.110 

(.„lvp, — Receipts     this     week     were 
amiiiist     i,397    last    week. 

Beef  Cattle. — 'Supplies  of  cattle  were  alwvut 
norrmsl  yet  ample,  and  were  divided  between 
IHinois,  Ohio.  Virginia  and  nearby  brands, 
ihe  market  closing  strong  and  higher 
and    cowH    of    the    better    kinds    were    ' 


Oats— No.    2   white.   58®58%;    No     3   do 
^^'  No.  4  do..   54%  @55%c;  standard 

n"o'^r-ir^'wir\fel^l6"7^® 
per    barrel. 


56®  56%; 
white,    57® 57%; 
Flour. 


Hogs 

K.132 
7.171 
1,611 


Bulls 
hHd    at 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND   GRAIN 

New   York    City.    Dec.    18.    1916. 

The  wheat  market  is  still  unsettled  owing 

to  the  peace  talk,   hut  the  prices  have  rallied 

s?nce    the    sensational    drop    of    a    few    days 

««;       The   final    estimates    increase    the    1916 


s 

6 

the 


?.^r.l     bv^'s'j  000,000    T.ushels.    also    that 
amount  "carried  over  from  last  year  is  greater 
14  300  000    biwhfxls    than    previouHrly    re- 


.J>rtP(l  "The  corn   market  rallied    .  - 

iwrted.    ine  ^^     ^     ^^^^     ^^^^     .^    ^^^^ 


in  sympathy 


ThSped.  "oats   arV  active   and   higher 
"'^'^Sy.->rg.>     b,ale^,„No   „1    ^'3""$l5®17; 


No.     2 


bales, 
$18®19; 


No. 
clover   clear.    $16®  17. 


fanVy'  m'lxed  ''olo;;r."''$l8@i9:  Jower^/^«de. 
$12®  15;    No.    I 


The  country   inquiry   continued  aotive  con- 
aidering    the  small   amount   of   offerings    and 
the    few    sales    were    at    prices     as     high    or 
higher   than   at    any    previous    time    this   sea- 
son     Crops  were   contracted  as   high  as  $^0 
per'  cwt.    which,    of    course,    is    an    unusually 
high   figure.      Sales    at    $15    to    IS    have    been 
commoH   in    .almost    all    localities.      The    only 
men   who  are  not  feeling  well  over  the  situa- 
tion are  those  who  sold  early  before  the  ad- 
vance      At   a  meeting  of   the  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers'  Aftsooiation  it  was  made  known  that  but 
little   of    the    crop   has    been    ?tripped   owing 
to    dry    weather.       It    was    said    the    luaU  > 
was    all    that    had    been    expected,    the    yield 
al>out   two   pounds   to    the   lath   and  the   pro- 
portion of  fillers  alKiut   200   lbs.   to   the   acre^ 
Growers    were   advised    not    to    put   too    -arge 
»    part  of    their    tobacco    into    wrapper    grade 
U)   get   the   better  price,    but   put   each   grade 
^9t    where    it    belongs    thus    treating    buyers 
fafrty     and     establishing    the     reputation     of 
crower      While  most  of  the  contention  which 
Sometimes  arises  at  time  of  delivery  is  owing 
?^  the  attitude  of  uncanny  buyers  it  must  be 
admitted  there   are    two   sides    to    all    matters 
*nd  thtt  growers,  too,  may  err.      At  the  same 
meet  ng   a  representative  of   the  local  experi- 
mental   station    reported    that,    in    comparison 
wfth    other    strains    of    seedleaf    tobacco,   .the 
Slaughter    was    easily     the     leader     in     yir 
making,   this   .v,'«.i,r    f.iro   pounds   per   acre 
compared     w  th     Kl)en»hnde     at     lf»»».     » 
TTvlor  as  w^ll  as  Hoffman  at  1.960  Uidioatlivg 
little   difference    in  the  several    sorts   e«ept- 
ng    Slaughter    which    was    easily    the    Iwder 
«7them    at   all.      The    same   "/thoHty    made 
it  known  that  the  »tation  has  for  distr^burt-ion 
some    18    iM>unds    of    seed    of    this    desirable 
.variety   and   growers  who  procure  of   it  may 
l>e    fortunate— H.    E.  Tweed,    Dec.    18,    1916. 
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berries. 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 


December  23,  1918. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 


Scad  for  Crap  Pbotofraph  Book  D. 
Doaler*  and  Af  coU  Wanted 


IS.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  he 
4Ui  &  Chettnat  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


•UtSIOIAIIY  OF  THI  AMIRICAN  AQMI.  CHCM.  CO, 


Weri(iarp 

Conduct*a  by  W.  C.  F«Jr.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  Ls  free  tooitrsvib- 
Bcrlbora.  Each  communication  should  state  history 
aiKl  symptoms  of  the  case  In  full;  aUo  the  name 
ami  addr»B  of  wrlUT.  Initials  only  will  be  \m\>- 
llslied.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Tlils  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  ust;  of  It.  C'llppln«s  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  claaal- 
flod,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
aympoHlums  a  (ariner-stockmau  can  obtain. 


SAVE  MONEY- 


I 


I  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality       Service       Satisfaction 

1  have  used  your  fertiliser  on  all  crops  lor 
many  years  and  have  had  splendid  results. 
I  have  always  found  them  in  excellent 
drilling  condition. 

Yours  truly , 
(Signed)  WM,  ARMSTRONG, 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

(This  trade  mark  means  Quality) 


Ask  your 

I  d  e  a  1  e  r  tor 

RM«lf     iMt 

FarMw. 


Write  tor 

booklet  and 
further  In- 
formation, 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe6oiI,Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

**  -•  PADt  MAflU  IKG.U.S.PAT  OFf 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishe«. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  lot  mankind,  the  imiteptlc 
Uniment  for  Boilt,  Bruiirs.  Soret.  Swellinji,  Varicote  Veioi. 
AUayt  P»in  sod  Inaammatioo.  Price  tl  and  t2  a  bottle  at 
dniesiiu  »'  <lehrerea.  wm  teij  you  mote  u  fu«  wiiu. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  S'.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Self-sharpening  Double  Grinding 
Rings — do  twice  the  work  with  less 
power  —  positive  force  feed  —  never 
chokes.  Gear  Drive , 

Grinds  com  on  cob  or  In 

shucks,  shell  com,  sheaf 

oats,  kaffir  corn,  alfalfa, 
rye,  wheat,barley .cotton feed. 
Coarse  or   toe.    Saves 
time,    labor,    fuel   and 
money.  9  sizes.  2  to  2S 
H.P.  For  steam  or  gasoline, 
engines.      Fully    g\iarantee.t. 

Write  todau  fnr  catalog . 
T^«  Bnporlor  Mfc,  k  Mill  To, 
89  F.ut  Ht.,     Bprlncfleid,  O. 


FREE 


A  YEARS 


--I'PMinlsiil'ii 


To  thel>eautiliillv  lUustnted  m.iga7ine-- 
"Thb    Southhrn    Hijmbskkkkr"- 
Issued  quartetly-if  yna  will  lend  us  the  I 
Dame    of    two    friends    whom   you  think  I 

would   be   interested   In  Virgtala.     Tells  | 

aboHt  opportunities  In  Virginia, 

-farm  lands  tiS  an  acre  and  up. 

Write  todjy. 

r.B.UUUIII.te  Sli.Ag(..N  (W.Ry, 
319    N.(W,tM(.      R(MN)KE.VA. 


Indige<3tion. — I  'have  a  cow,  three 
years  odd,  that  has  frequent  at'tacJis  of 
blo>ating  and  wheneveo"  she  bloats  much 
her  milk  yield  drops;  besides,  she  ap- 
pears somewhat  dull  and  dumpish. 
Please  dlLagnose  the  ease  and  give 
treatment;  I  forgot  to  say  that  «ho  has 
had  these  periodical  a/ttaicks  for  nearly 
tvvH>  years.  A.  H.  C,  Nowville,  Pa. — 
Mix  together  one  part  ground  mux 
vomica,  two  parts  cookiag  soda,  two 
parts  ginger,  two  parts  powdered  char- 
coal and  three  parta  ground  gentaan  ami 
give  a  talblespoonful  or  two  at  a  dose 
in  feed,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  She 
ahould  Ibe  fed  a  good  quality  of  food, 
bowels  kept  open,  exercised  daily  ami 
her  stable  well  supplied  with  fresh  air, 

Iindigeaition — Sluggish  Kidneys. — My 
horse  is  sick  wit\h  kidney  trouble.  1 
have  had  veterinarian  treating  her  'but 
I  see  no  good  results  as  yet.  The  mare 
passes  dark  colored  urine  whicih  aip- 
pears  to  ibe  very  -thick.  She  is  slow 
on  the  road,  but  seems  to  eat  woll  and 
is  seldom  driveoi  miore  thaai  six  miles 
a  day.  She  ds  fed  bran,  oats  and  mix- 
ed hay.  We  also  feed  her  some  oar- 
rots  once  a  day.  L.  C,  Boothwyn,  Pa, 
— Give  your  mare  a  teaspoonful  acetajte 
of  potash  and  one  ounce  ground  gem- 
tian  at  a  doee  in  soft  feed,  three  times 
a  day.  Also  give  iher  a  tableepoonful 
of  cooking  soda  in  each  feed.  Keep 
her  barn  clean  and  well  supplied  with 
fresh   air. 


Oontagioua  Abortion.  —  Barreness.  — 
Heifer  2\  years  old  aborted  in  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy,  but  was  qiii/te 
fleshy  at  *he  time  ^e  lost  her  calf. 
She  came  in  heat  regojlarly  and  same- 
time  later  she  was  mated  and  has  not 
come  in  heat  since,  but  I  do  not  believe 
her  in  calf.  She  is  very  fleshy  and  I 
would  like   to  keep  her  for  dairy  pur- 

nnana_    E.    T'     ^      HfftTV^.r.   Pa. — ^Doiul  fclesfl 

you  have  a  very  hanidsome,  fine  ap- 
pearing young  cow,  'but  aiie  is  only  a 
"boarder"  and,  of  course,  you  are  suf- 
fering a  Anancial  loas  by  keeping  her. 
She  is  fleshy  and  beef  cattle  are  (Sell- 
ing well;  therefore,  I  would  advise  you 
to  market  her  and  buy  a  good  dairy 
cow  to  •fill  her  stall. 

Ouit  of  Condition. — ^I  h«rve  a  black 
horse,  thirteen  yeans,  q^d,  of  chunky 
build  that  conuneinoed  to  lose  fleaih  in 
the  fall,  iwas  rather  dumpish,  drowsy 
and  oftentimes  appeared  to  toe  asleep 
when  walking.  I  fed  Qiim  corn  and 
oats  and  some  rough  old  clover  with 
briars  amd  leaves  and  weeds  mixed  with 
it.  This  hay  was  two  or  three  years 
old.  This  horse  is  driven  four  miles  a 
day  and  still  remains  drowsy.  The  only 
remedy  he  has  had  is  stock  foods  and 
some  coijdition  powder  famished  by 
our  local  voteirinarian.  J.  A.  K.,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa. — 'Mix  together  one  part  ging- 
er, one  part  ground  quassia,  one  part 
ground  rod  oindhona,  one  part  ground 
nux  vomica  and  four  parts  ground  gen- 
tian and  give  him  a  tablespoonful  at  a 
dose  in  each  feed  for  thirty  days. 


By  reaewing  your  subscription  now.  0»7ing  to  increased  cost 
of  production  we  are  forced  to  advance  our  subscription  rates 
to  75  cents  per  year,  February  I,  1917,  but  until  that  date  will 
accept  subscriptions  at  our  present  low  rate. 

See   Your  Neighbors 

and  secure  their  orders.  Either  of  the  following  articles' will  be 
givenfor  a  small  club  of  subscriptions  and  for  convenience  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  subscriptions  required  to  obtain  them  each 
will  be  given  for  a  club  amounting  to  80  pointe,  each  subscription 
counting  so  many  points  as  follows: 

at    $2.00      counts  60  points 

at       1.25 

at       1.00 

[at         .50 


MINERAU 


WUM 
ovar 


III.  - 


HEAVE^Jam 

.COMPOUND 


^S  HEAVei 


FrM 
tS  Packane 

back.     »1  Packajft -.„.,.  . 

■IIEUL  HEAVE  lEMEOT  CO,.   «t  Fourth  An.  PIttiburi,  Pi 


re  miaranteed    to    srive    gatisfartlon    or    mone] 
»1  Package  aafficient  for  ordinary  rtiKtm. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

W«  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 
D*pt.  P  ,    BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


WORMS 


EMERSON    DEAD  SHOT 

For  Horses,  Cattle  iind  Hwluc 

Price.  50  Ceott  a  box, 

C.  B.  Smith  akCo.,Ncw*rk.N.J. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay  Aii°Br,S?«: 

D,  C.  CAMPBELL.  MANLIU8,    NEW   YORK, 


Drox>sicaJl  Trouble. — Cow  ha«  several 
bunches  on  lower  part  of  body  that  are 
not  painful;  some  of  them  are  hard, 
others  soft.  They  are  increasing  in 
size.  There  is  also  a  buncAi  just  back 
of  navel  which  I  believe  contains  air. 
She  freshened  2  weeks  ago;  calf  seems 
to  be  all  right.  H.  F.  D.,  West  Collin gs- 
wood,  N.  J. — Paint  bundles  with  tinc- 
ture iodine  3  times  a  week;  give  cow  i 
dr.  doses  potassium  iodide  3  times  a 
day.  Hand  rub  swelling  under  ibelly 
and  it  will  gradually  disappear.. 

Warts. — Ihave  a  purebred  male  calf 
about  a  year  old  which  I  want  to  keep 
for  'breeding  purposes.  Warts  have  re- 
cently made  their  appearance  on  front 
legis,  head  and  different  parts  of  'body. 
Will  ailment  of  this  kind  bo  likely  to 
initerfere  with  his  usefulness  as  a  sire? 
H.  W,,  Trenton,  N.  J.— Apply  a  saturat- 
ed sol'ution  of  salicylic  acid  in  alcohol 
to  warts  every  2  days;  give  calf  a  toa- 
spoonful  of  Bonovan's  flolution  of  ar- 
senic at  a  dose  twice  a  day.  Warts  are 
not  transmitted  to  oflPspring. 
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COU  ntsr^O' points 
counts^SOfpointa 
counts  20  points 


JHoly  §ible 


GENUINE  LEATHER  BINDING 


FLEXIBLE 


THE  GREATEST  VALUE 

And  IS  Oenta 
To  Pay  Pottage 


ONLY  $1.25 


Ever  Offered 
At  the  Price 

SIZE  OF  BIBLE  5  1-2  i  8  M  INCHES 

CHAPTER  HEADINGS  ON  OUTSIDE  Z'^Z^  thSSoie 

CORNER  OF  PAGES.   MAK.HQ  hgsS.'^OrSth  to  « 

THE    BIBLE   SELF -INDEXED  QaTO.  ftnd  a  StOHO  lay  U 

SELF-PRONOUNC?NG    EDITION 

Bound  In  Oenalne  Seal  Grain  Leather,  with  overlapping  wivers 
MBhown  in  this  EngravinK;  titles  In  gold,  round  comere  Red 
UNDEK  Gold  EDOiersiHt  head-bands  and  purple  silk  marker. 
The  Type  la  i^bqk,  clkab,  sharp  and  BLACK,  and  is  printed  on 
a  goodVuallty  of  paper.    EASY  TO  READ.      Containing 
CONCORDANCE  16  COLORED  PLATE5 

MAPS  OP  BIBLE  LANDS  IN   S"^V1^   f  **^* 
Eacli  Bible  in  a  neat  box  with  elastic  baad. 


No  More  Dull  Razors  for  Those  Who  Use  the 
NEVER  FAIL  RAZOR  SHARPENER 


This  illustration  shows  the  method  of  sharpening  an  old  style  razor 
with  the  Never  Fail  Razor  Shdfpener.  The  razor  is  simply  pushed  into 
the  receiver  and  is  adjusted  automatically  so  as  to  bring  it  against  the 
leather  at  the  proper  bevel,  and  it  is  always  held  in  the  same  perfect  ad- 
justment. No  screws  to  turn,  or  spring  to  place.  Any  razor  ever  made 
can  be  sharpened  by  this  machine.  No  exceptions  are  allowed.  The 
thick  or  thin,  broad  or  narrow,  old  style  or  safety,  any  blade  and  every 
blade.  You  simply  pushi  the  razor  into  the  machine,  as  it  hangs  on  the 
hook  and  pull  the  ends  of  the  leather.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order- 
Nothing  to  break. 

Don't  throw  your  old  safety  blades  away,  k  special  device  is  included 
for  inserting  safety  blades  so  that  they  can  be  sharpened  just  the  same  as 
an  old  fashioned  razor. 

Any  stropper  not  giving  satisfaction  will  be  replaced  with  another  free 
of  charge. 

Class  B.    Premium   No.  5. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261-63  South  Third  Street,        Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Years  for  $1.00 


Co-operative  Shipping  of  Live  Stock 

X^  V>r       V^r  1^  ^  X       A  !_/  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^gj^   livestock   on  any 

,      ..        !      ii. _  ii ^-^....Wo/i    anA    fnrm 


With  the  increase  in  livestock  production  in  the 
East,  there  will  arise  the  probk-m  of  marketing  the 
meat  animals.    Up  to  the  present  lime  there  has  not 
been  the  -urgent  need  for  a  better  system  of  market- 
ing   owing  to  the  fact  that  very  little  shipping  is 
done;   most  live  stock  is  sold  locally.      While  these 
local   markets  may   seem    adequate  at  present,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  tihe  surplus  must  be  shipped 
to  market.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  there 
ifl  an  opportunity   for  the    improvement  of    market 
conditions    as   they    exist    at  the   present   time.      U 
the  market  conditions  of  many  sections  are  closely 
analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prices  received 
locally  are  far  below  those  paid  on  the  cen>tral  mar- 
kets.   The  reason  for  such  condition  is  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  does  not  have  enough  animals  to  ship  a 
carload,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  take  what  his  local - 
buyer  or  butcher  is  willing  to  pay.    If  the  farmer  is 
producing  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  fill  a  car  he  caoi  ship  to  a  central  market  and 
realize  full  value  on  the  livestock  fed. 

This  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  for 
the  man 'who  has  a  few  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep  to  dis- 
pose of  at  dififerent  times  during  the  year.  This 
farmer  is  compelled  to  take  whatever  is  offered  hum 
on  the  local  market.  The  great  bulk  of  the  live- 
stock vroducpd  r>n  the  farms  in  the 
East  is  produced  in  small  numbers  on 
a  large  number  of  farms.  This  will 
•  continue  to  'be  the  case  and  so  con- 
sequently the  problem  of  marketing 
will  became  greater. 

In  this  connection  the  farmers  of 
the  East  can  profit  by  the  experience 
and  practice  of  those  of  the  Central 
West.     Ten   years   ago   in    many   sec- 
tions of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin the  same  conditions  existed.  Farm- 
ers were  producing   meat   animals   in 
small  numbers  and  their  local  market 
conditions   were   poor.     Lower  prices 
prevailed    and    the    margin    between 
local  points  and  the  central  markets 
were  such  as  to  discourage  livestock 
production.      Local   buyers  purchased 
everything  at   one  price  and  no   dis- 
crimination   was    made   between    ani- 
mals   of    different     types    and 
finifJh. 

About  this  time  there  were 
in  operation  successful  co-opera- 
tive  elevators,   creameries    and 
other     industries     which     were 
operated    by    farmers    and    all 
were  financially  successful.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  prevailed 
in  many  sections  as  it  had  dono 
niuoh    to    improve   the  markets 
for  milk    and   other   farm   pro- 
duce. 

One    of    the    best    illustra- 
tions   of    what    can    be    accom- 
plished  in   co-operation   can   be 
had   from   the   Livestock    Ship- 
ping   Association    at    Litchfield, 
Minn.    In  1908  the  market  con- 
ditions in  the  vicinity  were  poor 
and  a  number  of  farmers   con- 
ceived    the     idea     that     bettor 
prices  would  be  obtained  if  their 
livestock    was    shipped    to    the 
market  at  South  St.  Paul.  These 


By  PROF.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


farmers  did  not  have  enough  livestock  on  any  one 
farm  to  fill  a  car,  so  they  organized  and  formed  a 
co-operative  Livestock  Shipping  Association.  Tiiis 
association  is  given  credit  for  starting  this  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  one 
association  there  are  now  in  active  operation  abou 
250  such  associations  in  Minnesota  and  an  equal 
number  in  some  of  the  adjoining  states. 

The  association  at  Litchfield  has  had  a  remark- 
me  growth  as  indicated  by  the  following  record  of 
carloa.lH    of   livestock    shipped   and   the   gross   value 
for  each  year. 
Livestock   Shipped   by   the  Litchfield   Minn.,   Co- 
operative Association  since  1908, 


Gross 
Year  Carloads  Receipts 

1908  14     $  11,599.25 

1909  .15         39,569.27 

1910  81       102A63.35 

1911  104       114,764.56 


Gross 
Year  Carloads  Receipts 

1912  146  $181,544.10 

1913  153   218,116.75 

1914  173   256,044.14 

1915  172   216,518.42 


FARMERS  WAITING  TO  UNLOAD  LIVE  STOCK. 


NUMERALS  CLIPPED  ON  RIGHT  HIP  TO  RECORD  EACH  MAN'S  STOCK. 


ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS  BRINGING  HOGS  TO   A  CENTRAL  POINT. 


Total  8  years,  878  carloads,  $1,140,S19,84  gross  receipts 
The  starting  of  this  co-operative  shipping  asso- 
ciation not   only  provided  a  better   market   for  the 
livestock  produced,  but   it   also    created   greater    in- 
terest   in    livestock    production    and   the    quality   ot 
tlie  animals  ])roducod  for  market.  The 
forming   of    this    association    and    all 
others  organized  on  this  plan  requires 
practically  no  capital,  as  will  be  noted 
from  the  details  of  operating  one  of 
these  concerns.    In  most  places  where 
one    of   these    associations    has    been 
formed,    a    uniform    constitution    and      • 
by-laws    have    been   adopted.      While 
this   is   not  necessary,  it   is  done   to 
avoid   misunderstandings    that    might 
arise.      A    small    number    of    farmers 
c;wi  club  together  and  ship  their  live- 
stock   without    a    formal    organization 
if  thev  care  to  do  so. 

Where  a  large  number  of  farmers 
in  one  community   plan  to  ship  it   is 
desirable  to  have  a  manager  who  can 
look  after  the  details  of  the  shipment, 
such  as  loading  the  car,  marking  the 
animals,   taking   the    weight,   figuring 
up  the  amount  due  each  patron, 
and   mailing  the  chocks.     Such 
a  manager  is  usually  paid  a  set 
sum    for    each    car    shipped,   or 
paid  a  commission  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  of  livestock. 

The   time   to   ship  will   de- 
pend   upon    the    distance    from 
market  and  the  amount  of  live- 
stock that  is  to  bo  shipped.    In 
many  sections   where   these   as- 
sociations have   been  iA   opera- 
tion   it    is    customary    to    ship 
once  a  week  or  as  often  as  full 
carloads  are  available.    As  soon 
as  a  person  has  some  hogs,  cait- 
tle  or  sheep,  he  telephones  the 
nianaj^er  and  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
llcieiit  number  of  animals  have 
been  reported  the  car  is  order- 
ed and  the  livestock  is  loaded. 
The  manager  docs  not  drive 
about  the  country  to  solicit  live- 
stiH'k,  which  saves  the  expense 
(Cotttinued  on  page  10.) 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Using  Alfalfa   in   Crop   Rotations 

A  Rotation  that  Enriches  Soil  and  Profits  the  Farmer 


The  interesting  editorial  on  Crop  Rotations  in 
Pennsylvania  Fanner  for  December  16  made  me 
think  that  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  might  be 
interested  in  what  some  successful  farmers  are  do- 
ing with  alfalfa  in  crop  rotations.     Alfalfa  requires 


By  Arthur  D.  Cromwell 


tapped  by  cutting  off  the  tips  of  branches  and  hang 
ing  forty  or  fifty  gourd  shells  to  them  and  was  onl^ 
done  one   year  as   an  experiment.     If   it  had  Ibewi 
followed  year  after  year  the   tree   would   douibtless 
have  died.     One  tapping,  it  is  scientifically  asserted, 


crop  rotations  that  may  be  practiced  by  the  success- 
ful lalfalfa  grower. 

A  very  common  crop  rotation  on  eastern  fanms 

is: 

Ist  year,  corn. 

2nd  year,  wheat  or  oats. 

3rd  year,   clover. 

4tli  year,  timothy. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  four-year  rotation  J 

One  thing  is,  the  fields  have  growing  in  them  all  of 

the  time  some  member  of  the  grass  family.    Whether 

we  believe  the  old  theory  of  soil  fertility  or  the  new, 


road  and  these  fields  are  nsed  for  timothy,  pasture,  and  this  amount  will  not  affect  the  tree  adversely  if 

soy  beans,  potatoes,  etc.    But  the  paying  crops  from  followed  year  after  year,  but  if  a  large  amount  of  its 

the  farm  come  from  the  six  that  are  in  the  alfalfa,  sap  is  taken  it  depletes  it  and,  unuounshed  by  it, 

corn,  whe^t  or  oats,  six-year  rotation.  life  blood,   it   will   eventually   die.      The   tapping  .. 

The  alfalfa  averages  over  five  tons  to  an  acre  also  of  some  injury  to  the  tree  but  not  heavy  if  doae 

and  is  worth  $20  per  ton.     That  makes  half  of  the  with  a  small  bit,  and  not  over  one  inch  deep. 


In  setting  young  maples,  forest  conditions  must 
be  observed  as  nearly  as  possible;  that  is,  the  trees 
should  'be  set  so  As  to  cover  the  ground  with  shade 
from  their  spreading  tops  as  soon  as  possible.    This 


farm  in  a  crop  that  averages  about  $100  per  acre. 
The  corji  averages  about  70  bushels  and  is  worth 
about  60  cents  per  bushel.     This  year  it  is  worth 

more  but  this  is  an  abnormal  year.     Clover  would  .  _      _ 

average  about  three  tons  at  $16  per  ton  or  $48  per  would  need  it^ie  interplanting  of  some  quick  growmg 

we  believe  the  old  theory  of  sou  tenuuy  or  uie  n.w.    acre.    Eitflier  wheat  or  oats  are  not  very  heavy  paying  tree  that  may  be  cut  out  ki  a  few  years  or  the  setting 

Zl  ^nHhat  the  lembers  ofThe  grass  family  injure    craps  but  must  be  grown  in  order  to  get  a  crop  that  of  magpies  thick  enough  to  require  thinning  in  a  few 

r  !f,  for  other  ™ib^^^^^^^^  H    wili  come  off  in  time  to  sow  alfalfa.    Timothy  would  years.     The  humus  from  the  falliag  foliage  acts  as 

v!  1  thl  the  memb  rs  of  the  gras    family  take    average  2i  to  3  tons  and  would  be  worth  about  $18  a  mulch  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  trees.     Where 

rr^mlh^soU  rmurofcerta^^^^^  per  tot.  The  above  six-year  rotation  enables  a  man  to  young  seedlings  are  set  they  will  cost  about  $2  per 

LTot'rgrfrsrccefditg  crops,  or,  if  we  believe    have  his  fields  ^r  five-sixths  of  the  time  in  the  two  ^^^^J^.^^Z  :^: ;::'^:1Z^^:i 

^^*  T  TXCtt^s^if  fT  or' memb^s  "^^Te^f  ^  should  adapt  a  rotation  which  Tn^eL^s  old  for  the  dig^in^  If  carefully  done. 
7tL  irs^f^^  it'mlies  no  d  ^er^L  .^sTL  d  not  only^fits  into  the  needs  of  the  farm  and  stock,  most  of  these  trees  will  live.  If  desired,  one  may 
l^TfindTh  s  1^^^^^  but  whfch  also  will  maintain  and  even  increase  the  plant  seed  and  transplant  the  third  year.  T  . 
Z  The  abo'rfou  -^^^^^^  rittion  is  the  mie  under  fertility  of  the  land.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  nee-  give.  a.  abundance  of  trees  at  a  low  co:st  b.t  dc- 
rh  ;h  ^c    tat  wee^     a'nd  insects  survive  for  years,    essary  to  grow  some  legume  crop  one  or  more  years.  ..vs  the  -tting  until  the  -^13  -„  gro..     V^he.. 


and  hence  we  should  expect  to  find 
them  getting  to  be  more  and  more  of 
a  problem,  especially  if  we  return  the 
weed  seed  in  manure.  Again,  the  four- 
year  rotation  does  not  allow  most  of 
the  farm  to  ibe  in  the  most  paying  crop, 
which  is  corn. 

Let  us  examine  a  rotation  that  has 
/been  worked  out  by  a  number  of  farm- 
ers who  are  growing  alfalfa.  Mr.  Henry 
Palmer,  of  Avondale,  Pa.,  is  one  who 
is  growing  crops  under  this  rotation 
and  those  who  know  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
crops  know  that  he  has  heavy  yields. 
He  grows  alfalfa  and  he  uses  a  six- 
year  rotation  as  follows: 

1st  year,  alfalfa. 

2nd  year,  alfalfa. 

3rd   year,  alfalfa. 

4th  year,  corn  for  the  silo. 

6th  year,  corn  for  grain. 

6th  year,  wheat  or  oats. 
Under    this    six-year    rotation,    he 
has  half  of   his   farm   one-half  of   the 


A  DEVICE  MUCH  USED  FOR  CUTTING  SEED  POTATOES. 


thickly  set,  say  five  or  six  feet  apart, 
the  thinning  can  be  used  for  wood  and 
in  ten  years  will  yield  about  ten  cords 
to  the  acre  of  the  best  of  fuel.  The  aim 
should  be  to  have  room  enough  so  that 
*he  tops  will  spread  as  the  largest  top- 
ped trees  yield  the  most  sap.  Old  and 
mature  ordhards  stand  about  one  hun- 
dred trees  to  the  acre.  Young  maples 
are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  in  dense 
thickets  seldom  die  but  keep  reaching 
skyward  making  but  little  growth  in 
diameter  and  so  crowded  that  they 
have  only  a  small  top.  They  should  he 
thinned  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  de- 

^•olnri   tnn   \'»f    ahniilil    vftrv    n«arlv   ROVer 

the  ground  with  shade  at  mid-day. 
When  they  become  thick  enough  for 
dense  shade  they  should  be  thinned. 

In  our  yard  and  along  the  road- 
side of  the  farm  are  maples  set  twenty- 
live  years  ago.  They  vary  in  diameter 
from  eight  to  fourteen  inches.  The 
larger  ones  have  been  tapped  for  sev- 


has  half  of   his   farm   one-naif  or    tne  .        ,      .  ,        .  ..r  ^      •     u  ^-^       j     •  n       *„;. 

time  in  a  crop  that  pays  ibetter  than  corn  and  is  not    Many  rely  upon  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  to    eral  springs  with  a  quarter-inch  bit  and  yield  a  fair 

-    .  .      ..        -.-,     ,        t-.ii,  -«  j.i._    ;i„  <.v,;o    K„f  .♦«/^  «ffttn  f'hA  omnunf  nf  plover  is  too    ainount  of  eood  sat).     These  stand  in  the  vard  near 


a  member  of  the  grass  family.  He  has  half  of  the 
farm  in  a  crop  in  which  the  insects  and  weeds  have 
not  survived  and  a  crop  that  is  cut  at  such  times 
as  to  strike  most  of  the  bothersome  weeds  just  before 
they  miature  seed.  The  three  years  of  alfalfa  gather 
nitrogen  for  the  soil  and  this  enables  him  to  grow 
heavy  corn  for  the  silo.  After  the  silo  corn  is  cut, 
the  field  may  be  disked  and  sowed  to  rye  to  plow 
under  for  the  next  corn  crop,  or,  the  field  may  be 
fall-plowed  amd  this  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  both  in- 
sects and  weeds.  Two  years  in  succession  of  corn 
which    is   a   cultivated    crop    enables   him    to    strike 


do  this,  but  too  often  the  amount  of  clover  is  too 
small  to  accomplish  much  in  this  direction,  especially 
when  one  half  the  seed  sown  is  timothy.  The  intro- 
duction of  alfalfa  remedies  this  defect  since  it  is 
sown  and  remains  for  three  or  more  years. 


Growing  Sugar  Maples  on 
Waste  Land 


amount  of  good  sap.  These  stand  in  the  yard  near 
I'ower  beds  richly  fertilized,  and  have  made  a  rank 
growith.  The  smaller  trees  stand  on  roadside  ground 
not  so  rich  nor  so  well  supplied  with  moisture.  These 
trees  were  taken  from  the  margin  of  a  sugar  or- 
chard when  about  twelve  feet  tall.  They  were 
doubtless  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old.  A  few 
trees  standing  iby  the  farm  roadside  where  they  came 
up  are  taller  and  larger,  showing  that  the  trans- 
planting retards  them  by  several  years '  growth  when 
that  size.  Small  seedlings  do  not  seom  to  be  much 
hindered.     Maple  trees  live  to  be  very  old — instinc- 


which    is   a   cultivated    crop    enames    mm    10    strme  I  like  to  encourage  the  growing  of  maples  or  of  .._.     ._       ...      .^       "       ,  ,, 

harder  blows  ito  certain  weeds  and  insects  that  might    any  other  kind  of  trees  whenever  I  can,  for  they  are    es  of  trees  cut  have  shown  marks  to  prove  that  they 
survive  in  hay  fields.     Let  us  see  how  this  system,    sure  to  all  be  needed  to  supply  the  country's  needs    had  been  tapped  one  hundred  times. 


for  it  makes  a  system,  would  work  out  in  a  field.  Let 
us  take  Henry  Palmer's  field,  but  I  have  in  mind 
a  numtber  of  other  places  where  the  same  system  is 
being  started.  For  example  I  have  in  mind  a  farm 
that,  when  purchased,  was  divided  into  four  nearly 
square  fields.  The  cross  fences  have  been  taken  out 
and  the  field  is  ibeing  brought  into  six  long  fields. 
The  long  fields  save  time  for  men  and  teams.  There 
is  waste  when  turning  at  ends  of  small  fields,  and 


in  the  future  and  are  also  of  profit  directly  or  indirect-  Nothing  is  jjrcttier  than  a  symmetrically  set 
ly  to  the  person  growing  them.  I  am  considered  some-  grove  of  growing  maples.  They  will  yield  a  profit 
thing  of  a  tree  crank  in  my  own  neighbor'hood,  inas-  in  time  and  this  income  with  care  is  for  several 
much  as  I  will  not  sell  straight,  handsome,  young  generations,  but  as  a  get-rich-quick  plan  it  is  not 
evergreens  for  a  mere  nothing  for  Ohristmas  trees  as  available.  There  is,  however,  much  land  not  avail- 
many  do.  There  is  more  need  to  care  for  or  set  able  for  cultivated  crops  that  might  batter  tbe  grow- 
hardwoods  in  this  seotion  than  softwood  trees,  for  ing  a  crop  of  trees.  Such  growing  trees  enhance 
the  soft  woods  renew  themselves  if  given  half  a  the  farm  value  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  cost 
ihanee  while  the  young  hardwoods  are  greedily  eat-  little    after    the    initial   outlay.      Even    middle-aged 


is  waste  when  turning  at  ends  of  small  neias,  ana     iiiuiin--c  wni.^  ^.v.  ^-^..j, «.^  ^ j   — -    - —    .'• = 

there  is  waste  along  fences.     The  six-year  rotation     on  by  cattle  and  sheep  and  a  new  growth  of  them    and   old   men   might    enjoy    sotting    such    trees   and 
-  .,  I   _-L    .i   --  ii-ii ;„   UarA    fft  rthtjiin.      The   suo^ar  ma-nle  will  erow   on     wiitcliincr   thorn   irrow.   knowinc  that  coming  cenera- 


requires  the  field  mapped  about  as  follows 


Year  Field  1   Field  2   Field  3   Field  4  Field  5   Field  6 

1916  Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Corn       Corn       Wheat 

1917  Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Corn       Corn       Wheat    Alfalfa    •  -       ^  „-        ,     .  .  ^        ^,  .,1^1  1 

1918  Alfalfa  Cx>rn       Corn       Wheat    Alfalfa  Alfalfa    handled  carefully  and  right  or  they  wUl  be  damaged 

1920  Corn       Corn       Wheat    Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Alfalfa    by  tapping 


is  hard  to  obtain.  The  sugar  maple  will  grow  on 
any  good  soil,  but  as  a  source  of  income  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  sugar  production  under  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  years.  Even  then  they  cannot  b4  de- 
pended upon  to  yield  a  maximum  flow,  but  must  be 


watching  them  grow,  knowing  that  coming  genera- 
tions will  laugh  and  sing  around  the  sugar  camp 
fire  distilling  sweet  from  the  sap  of  trees  their 
grandfathers  planted. 


1921  Corn       Wheat    Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Corn 
19S2  Wheat    Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Corn       Corn 

The  fields  need  not  nocessarily  he  adjat-cnt  un<l 
they  need  not  necessarily  be  long  and   narrow,  but 


The  usual  average  yield  of  a  mature  tree  is  about 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  altho  individual  trees  often 
much  exceed  this.  A  large  spreading  topped  tree 
standing   in   rich   soil  and  tapped   in   several  places 


Grundy  County,  Illinois,  has  tested  the  effect 
of  rolling  on  the  germination  of  oats,  both  drilled 
and  broadcasted.  If  the  germination  on  the  rolled 
part  of  the  broailcastcd  fiold  in  tlie  demonstration 
is  counted  as  100,  the  average  germination  of  the 
unrolled  strips  was  only  67.3  percent.     In  the  drilled 


MallUlJJl-'K  *'*         •  ».-  M         ..v*»         v»»^«         l/U/^^^WA  «!■         .IV/..^.».A         ^.-«.^^..  .....v.<^^.       .^v...|-.^        ««..»       «.--j  w..<'       ^^.ib'v..v.  «..       »..-«.      -x*. 

may    yield    twenty    pounds.     I   once   knew    a   large    fields  the  unrolled  check  strips  showed  a  germination 

_»_1J^ A^ i_        *         ■      **_•-.     X -.  ^         ./J     1__     nn   r a.    i-     xl a.     j.1 ll_a 4. 


Decev^r  30,  19K.. 

Soiling  Crops 

Helping  Out  Pasture  Field  and  Silo 


of  course  if  one  were  buying  a  farm  he  would  very    shade  tree  to  yield  forty  pounds,  but  this  tree  was    of  only  72.5  percent  to  that  on  the  rolled  part. 


3—483 

Tennsytvania  Farmer 

first   orop  of  alfalfa   will  be   ready   to  be   cut,  and    deep;  then  drill  in  the  -««  -^  ^l";:il^^;'J^: 


By  JOHN  H.  REISNER 


way  of  the  field.  So  much  fur  the  plan,  feut  the 
farmer  felt  that  he  was  late  and  in  order  to  hurry 
the  work,  oats,  peas  and  fertilizer  were  all  drilled 
together  at  the  usual  depth.  Result:  The  pea  seed 
was  practically  all  injured  by  being  in  contact  wiAh 
tihe  fertilizer.  Last  spring  was  especially  unfavor- 
able for  such  a  situation  because  of  the  long  season 
of  cold,  wot  weather.     Failure  No.  2,  lesson  No.  2. 

The  twenty  acres  of  silage  corn  was  heavy  and 
well  eared,  filling  the  three  silos  which  has  a 
combined  capacity  of  about  300  tons.  The  corn 
was  of  the  white  dent  variety  and  was  planted  in 
lows  44  inches  apart,  and  the  grains  nine  inches 
apart   in  the   row.     The   plan   for  the    12   acres  of 

such  as  ihign  graae  caino,  i^tioutuu  .a,v*«".=,  ---.,  - —    f,^^ — * .  himkini?  corn — iw'hich  was  a  continuation  of  the  sil- 

rtrther  ^eaLtion  i^^  our  pastures  are  no  longer    removed  early  enough  to  allow  a  second  crop  eje^    ^"f  ^n  ^Id-^as   to  place    the   grains   14   inches 
;,Su«tive  to  the  extent  they  should  be.     It  is  ad-    cially  after   the    winter  rye  and   hairy    vet^h   have    ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  .^  ^,,,,  possessed  the 

Sed  that  much  pasture  land  is  on  poor  and  uu-    ,been  harvested.     This  aUows  of  a^more     couom  ca     apa^^    He      _g^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^   ^.^^   ^^  ^^^^^ 
cultivated  land,  but  on  the  other  hand,  thousands    and  productive  use   of  t^e  land  making  it  possible      a  ,  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

of  aires   of  th^  best  land  on  the  farms  are  given    to  get  two  full  crops  where  only  one  was  had  be^    -a^ue    p  ^^^^^^^  ^j,  ^ut  the  ears 

over  to  permanent  pastures.    We  are  not  going  to  try    fore,  and  also  allowing  greater  opportunity  for  the    distance. 
Jo  T)rove  the  disadvantages  of  the  pastures,  but  we    growing    of   leguminous    green    manure    crops   to  be 


also  the  orchard  grass  and  red  clover  whic'h  should 
have  been  sown  in  the  fall,  or  seeded  with  the  wheat 
the  preceding  spring.     From  Juno  25  to  August  5th, 
oats   and   Canada   field   peas   will   come   in.     Three 
sowings  2  weeks  apart  in  the  spring  can  be  made 
to  furnish  this  succession.     Soy  beans  and  cowpoas, 
Soiling   crops   are  crops  grown   and   fed   green,    if  the  climate  will  permit  locally,  can  also  be  plant- 
The  present  day  use  of  soiling  crops  is  by  no  m«ans    ed  to  come  in  after  the  middle  of  July.     The  sanie 
.mmnensurate  with  their  importance.     This  is  more    is    true   of   the    millets,   which    can    bo    planted   at 
!adily  understood  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only    various  times  to  produce  green  forage  when  wanted, 
within  the  past   few  years  that  we  have  come  to    For  the  late  summer,  corn  sown  with  cowpeas  and 
realise   that   profitable   and   successful   dairying   re-    soy  beans  or  rape  can  be  used    rape  '^«;°g  ."-^^^  j° 
nuires  careful  management  of  the  factors  involved,    withstand    the    early    frosts   and   thus    furnish    late 
su  h  as  Wgh  grade  cattle,  balanced  ration.,  etc.,  and    green  feed.    Moreover,  some  of  the  first  crops  can  be 


are  going  to  attempt  to   prove  the   advantages  of    plowed  under  for  the  succeeding  crops, 
the  use  of  soiling  crops. 

To  begin  with,  a  soiling  crop  may  serve  three 
distinct  purposes:  First,  it  jnay  supply  green  feed, 
•without  pasturage;  secondly,  it  may  be  used  to  sup- 
plement partial  pasturage,  and  third,  the  soUiug 
crop  itself  may  be  pastured. 

It  is  usually  estimated,  when  grain  crops,  millet, 
clover,  or  peas  are  used,  that  i  square  rod  per  day 
will  be  required  for  each  animal  unit,  without  pas- 


Lindenhurst  Farm  Notes 

By  R.  P.  KESTER 


were  much  smaller,  and  there  were  more  barren  stalks 
than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.     Lesson 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
Tania  to  sow  wtheat  in  the  silage  corn  stubble.  For 
various  reasons  this  often  makes  late  wheat  seeding 
—so  late  that  the  grain  makes  but  little  start  be- 
fore winter  sets  in.  Dry  weather,  wet  weather,  or 
a  late  corn  crop  frequently  causes  this  situation.  The 
wheat  seeding  was  done  late  in  fall  of  1915  with  the 
result    that    the    yield    the    past    harvest    was    only 


Successes  and  Failures 

;iirbe"requi7ed  for  each  animal  unit,  without  pas.  I   ^^^^^^  ^*  ;;;i^J\  "^^^^^^^                                 Iw  20  bushds  Ver  "acre,  aitho  the  field  is  capable 

turage.     This  is  equivalent  to  320  rations  per  acre  farmer  who  does  not  keep  a  ^^  ^  ^^^J^  J"  ^^^              ^^  producing  30  bushels.    For  these  reasons,  rye  was 

per    day    for    one    animal   unit.      Where    com   and  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  v^"t«  -P J^«  TIT'Z    Ln  this  fall  instead  of  whea4  and  the  stand  and 

Lrghui  are  used  it  is  estimated  that  i  square  rod  and  failures  of  the  year's  T^'^-'^'Xt^Z !L2    To^Z.  were  splendid  when  winter  came.  Rye  will 

per  day  per  animal  unit  will  be  required.     This  is  he  is  able,  give  the  reasons  for  them.  It  is  not  enough    prosp                ^^i^^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

equivalent  to  640  rations  per  day  per 
animal   unit.     With   partial   pasturage 


these  estimates  would  be  doubled.     In 
order  to  make  things  simple,  let  us  base 
all   further    discussion    on    the   use    of 
small  grains,  millet,  clovers,  etc.    Three 
hundred  and  twenty   rations  per   acre 
per  day  is  equivalent  to  1  daUy  ration 
for  one  animal  unit  for  10  2-3  months. 
Now   compare   this  with   the   mainten- 
ance capacity  of  one  acre  of  our  aver- 
age   or    even    our    best    pasture    lands 
wOiich  would  be,  if  the  amount  of  green 
forage  in  each  case  was  the  same,  one 
daily  ration  for  from  1-5  to  i  animal 

UUl'l    lOr    O    UiWt/ua..    J."     v.>"^-      •• 

are  getting  a  maintenance  capacity  of 
from  four  to  ten  times  as  great  per 
acre  on  the  cultivated  land  used  for 
green  forage,  and  feed  that  may 
be  more  palatable,  as  on  the  perman- 
ent pasture  lands.  For  example,  take 
two  10-acre  fields,  equally  high  in  fer- 
tility,   one    a    permanent    pasture    and 


do  well  with  a  much  later  start  thaai 
will  Wheat.  I  have  known  good  crops 
to  be  produced  even  when  it  was 
scarcely  visible  in  the  fall. 

Now,  while   the   above    may   read 
like  a  season  of  failures,  the  season  as 
a  whole  in  other  ways  was  satisfactory 
and    successful.      The    dairy    cows    did 
well,     according     to     their     capacity. 
Prompt  and  caroful  work  in  stable  and 
dairy    house    is    producing    a    product 
that  is  much   appreciated  by   consum- 
ers.    The  heifer  calves  from  the  best 
cows    are   being    raised    and,    sired    as 
they  are  by  a  Guernsey  with   quality 
bred  in  him,  the  prospects  for  increasing 
-»,,i   ;m.nrr>-<rinrT  tliA  flaiTv  «iro  ffood  and 
the  hope  rises  that  the  costly  and  un- 
certain  cow   sales  may  be   avoided    in 
the  near  future. 


SUPPLY  TANK  AND  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  USED  ON  MAINE  POTATO  FARM. 


60,  the  season  of  1916  closes.  We 
shall  open  a  new  diary  in  a  few  days. 
May  we  be  able  to  keep  it  cleaner  than 
the  old,  and  may  we  be  able  to  record 
more  successes  and  fewer  failures  than 


the  other  a  cultivated  field  seeded  with         ^^^f.i_^^    .m^.^  ".,^  - 

oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  red  clover  ^^^^^  showing  the  loss  and  gain  in    before.     It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  us  look 

and  orchard   grass,   alfalfa,  fall   wheat   and    vetch,  sm  p  y            j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^t^er  op- 

or  crimson  clover,  or  rye  and  vetch,  any  of  which  are  ijg        ,                           ^          ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^      ^^  ^^^    portunity  for  a  new  start.     We  resolve  that  in  th. 

to  be  cut  and  fed  green.    If  the  pasture  is  particu-  and  why  w                         ,              ^^^^^  ^  ^^^   ^^^^     __._  __  _  ,.,„  ,^_^ 

larly  good  it  may  maintain  3  cattle    possibly  4    dur^    so  l^^bl^ ^o   ^«J  ^^^  ^,^.^,    -       .    . 

ing  the  five  months  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  Acimg      p           j- 


We  resolve  that  in  the 
coming  year  we  will  leave  off  doing  the  harmful  and 
.ax.^  guv.  ..  ...^., -  -  -     ,     ,  ,  Acting   upon   my   own  auv...,  I    will   record  a    unprofitable  things,  and  faithfully  travel  in  the  bet- 

ing the  five  months  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  B  believing   that   others   may  not  only  be    fer  way.    The  farmer  promises  himself  that  next  year 

of  October.    This  is  equivalent  to  one  daily  ration  for    ^«^  '  ^-^J^^rn^  may  avoid  the  things  that    he  will  do  more  careful  work  in  field  and  barn.    Hope 

one  animal  unit  for  from  450  to  600  days.  The  10-acre    ";;^""^'^^'  ^       ^^  ^^^^  ^,       ^fit  ^n  the  things  that    suggests  that  he  will  have  more  time  and  will  not 
soiling  crop  field  has  a  maintenance  capacity  equiv-    ^Pf^^       ^      ^^^  successful.  be  so  hurried.    Yes,  we  are  going  to  do  better  in  the 

alent  to  3,200  to  6,400  daily  rations  for  one  animal    ^^"«  ^  observation  is  that  no  matter  how  well    New  Year-have   better  success   and  have  a  better 

unH  or  from  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the  pasture.  undertaking,  unless  they    time.     We  may;  but  only  as  we  learn  by  the  light 

However,   there    are    other   considerations.      No    laid  may  oe  tne  p  a  ...  .,        _,„  ,„  ^.^unw     .*  ,.  ~         ' 

labor  is  spent  on  the  pasture   (altho  in  a  majority 


of  cases  labor  is  badly  need  in  one  way  or  another) 
The  cattle  are  turned  in  the  field  and  driven  in  to 
the  barn  again  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning. 
The  soiling  crop  requires  labor,  but  in  return  pays 
well  enough.    In  the  pasture,  as  much  green  forage 


are  carried  out  in  detail  failure  will  surely  follow,  of  reason  and  experience     But  they  who  start  with 

You  know  it  is  said  that  the  road  to  a  certain  place  nothing  but  a  sentimental  resolve  and  an  ill-deflned 

fspaverwVth  good  intentions.    One  may  spend  the  hope  will  find  their  lights  to  be  only  a  will-o'^the-wisp 

winder  i  planning  the  work  for  next  year-and  this  hovering  over  a  bog.    The  ability  to  steadily  improve 

^s  to  be  earnestly  recommended-.but  if  for  any  rea-  is  within  the  reach  of  all   but  it  requires  intelligence 

son  they  are  not,  or  cannot,  be  carried  out  the  plan-  to  recognize  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  the  willing- 


well  enough.     In  the  pasture,  as  much  green  forage    s         ^j^  ^_^^^  ,^^^^^     ^  ^_^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  exiamples:     ness  to  make  necessary  changes, 
is  destroyed  by  tramping  as  is  eaten  by  *  »^'^"«  °^  **j^  ^^  planned  last  spring  to  raise  leguminous  Improvement  may  be  slow  but  i1 


It"  was"  planned  last  spring  to  raise  leguminous  Improvement  may  be  slow  but  it  is  worth  the  effort, 

crops   of   soybeans,  and   Canada  peas   and   oats  for  They  who  are  willing  to  learn  from  the  experience 

forage  crops,  or  hay,  for  the  dairy.     The  soybeans  of    others    as    well    as    from    their    own    learn    the 

were  to  be  put  in  with  a  grain  drill,  stopping  all  but,  fastest.     Did  you  ever  pick  up  the  httle  one  s  copy 

the  middle  and  the  end  holes,  thus  putting  them  in  book  and  leaf  thru  itf    Did  yon  notice  the  blots  and 

rows  about  27  inches  apart  so  as  to  make  cultivation  errors!     Of  course  you  have,  and,  if  the  child  was 

"-    — --:    -        .     ,      ^,,  example     possible.     This  method  of  planting  covers  the  seed  your  own.  you  have  felt  [^^^  ^^^7^  *^^«^  «*\^°\^^ 

pasturage   is  scanty  and  insufiicient.     For  examp^     P^^^  ^^^  .^^^  deep-about  as  deep  as  they  should  well  as   the   little   hands   tlmt   made   them      If    the 

winter  rye  and  hairy  vetch,  seeded  m  the  ^aii,  wm          ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^            ^^.^^  ^^^  the  plan,  but  in  efforts  of  us  adults  were  likewise  recorded,  and  if 

furnish    the   first   soiling  crop   in   the   spring,      inis    ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^  double-row   com-  the   errors  and  mis-steps  were  shown   as  plainly  as 
maybe  cut  beginning  the  last  week  in^Apri  ^^"^^.^    ^^^^^^^   ^  planting   them,  putting  them  down    two 

to  three  inches  and  they  never  got  thru  the  ground. 
Failure  No.  1,  lesson  No.  1 


cow,  and  the  physieal  injury  thus  caused  to  the 
soil  is  often  worked.  With  the  soiling  crops,  no  green 
matter  is  trampled. 

It  is  possible  to  work  out  a  soiling  crop  suc- 
cession that  will  provide  green  feed  either  the  en- 
tire summer  or  that  part  of  it  during  which  the 
pasturage   is  scanty  and  insufficient.     For  example. 


a  late  season)  until  about  the  15th  of  May.  By  this 
time,  fall  sown  Vheat  and  crimson  clover,  or,  ir 
the  climate  is  too  cold  for  crimson  clover  wheat 
and  hairy  vetch  can  be  cut  from  May  15th  to  Juno 
5th,  depending  somewhat  on  when  the  seed  was 
.own  in  the  fall.  The  early  fall  seeding  would 
furnish  the  earlier  spring  soiling  crop  and  the  late 


the  errors  and  mis-steps  were  shown  as  plainly  as 
those  in  the  little  copy  book  we  would  feel  the  same 
need  for  sympathy  and  encouragement.  May  we, 
also  like  the  child,  continue  to  try  to  do  better  until 


ure  ISO.  1,  loason  1.^0.  1. ,      ,      ,  *     i.      1  j 

Another  field  of  about  the  same  size,  12  acres,  the  last  pages  of  the  book  are  perfect,  clean  and 

was  prepared  for  Canada  field  peas  and  oats.     Th.  imblotted.    Let  us  look  back  upon  the  old  year  only 

instructions    were   to    prepare    the    ground    thoroly,  long  enough  to  remember  the  lessons  it  has  taught 

which  was  done,  and  drill  the  pens  in  alone,  setting  ua,   and   tarry   only   long   enough    to   gather  up   the 


furnish  the  earlier  spring  soiling  crop  and  me      _        ^^^^   ^^.^^  so  as  to  plant   them  three  to  four  inches     helpful,  beautiful  things  to  carry  forward, 
fall  seeding  the  later  soiling  crop.  By  this  time  tne 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


BadTempered 

Cow*  are  seniltive  animals  and  form  habits 
eaaily.  Many  aKoodcowbasbccome"mean". 
throooh  some  Irritating  udder  sore  left  to 
heal  Itaelf.  Save  the  cowa'  disposition  and 
BerloQS  danger  by  using  Bag  Balm,  the  (rreat 
healing  ointment,  at  the  flrst  sign  of  called 
bag.  inflammation,  chafing,  sore,  chapped  or 
injured  teata-  A  great  antiseptic  healer  for 
any  acratch,  bruise  or  cut. 

M4  In  itnmn  SOc  luckaca  by  fMd 

dultfl  iod  ilru((l>*>'    Writi  (or  UM- 

lul  trwlMOlilit," DAIRY  WRINKLES." 

DAWT  ASSOCIATION  CO..  LindoavllK.VwiM 


BAG 


Some  Common  Mistakes  in 

Dairying 


c    A 

S3o  Satisfaction 

.    There's  solid 

satisfaction  in    ■ 
a  good  silo.  Keeps 
your  herd  at   top- 
notch  both  winter  and 
,    summer.    Join  the  "silo   ^ 
,    on  every  farm"  movement. 
Erect  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

'Tk*  Silo  Ihals  Last  for  Gtneralions' 

'  „Pr<»t-resi8ting,  fireproof  and   storm-proof. 
Strongly  reinforced- will   not   warp,  shrink 
^  or  crack.     No  painting— no  hoops  to  tighter. 
^  Any    mason     can    erect    it.        Guaranteed. , 
.Send   for  Silo  Book  and  "Natco  on  thi 
'.."?,"   '"ustrating  the  oae  of  Natco 
^  Hollow  Tile  for  all  farm  buildings,  i 

National  Fire  Pcoofing  Company 
1116  Fulton  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,   ^W     Prompt 
Pa.       ^^r        ShipmenU 
ts 
^Factories 


Alaiiiy  farmers  fail  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  dairying  V^ecauso  they  do  aiot 
keep  enough  cows  to  make  the  business 
a  serious  undertaking;  one  thait  will 
merit  painstaking  effort  amd  yield  suf- 
ficient income  to  make  it  wortli  while. 
A  few  cows  and  a  misfit  barn  without 
adequate  means  to  house  ithe  cattle 
and  store  the  feedstuffs  do  not  make 
up  a  successful  dairy  business.  The 
sooner  a  farmer  begins  to  keep  enough 
cows  to  make  it  worth  while  to  provide 
suitaible  conveniences  and  plan  his  lab- 
or so  as  to  raise  suita.ble  food  for  his 
ciattle,  the  more  likely  ho  will  'be  to 
suecood  in  ibuilding  up  a  paying  busi- 
ness. 

The  Feed 
A   frequent    cause    of   failure    is    the 
neglect    to   grow   suitable    feeding   ma- 
terials for  the  herd.     A  very  few  farm- 
ers    comprehend     the     importance     of 
providing      palatable      and      nutritious 
roughage    rations    for    the    cows    and 
young  stock.     Bulk,  variety  and  succu- 
lence   are    the    trinity    of    successful 


not  use  these  feeds  at  a  profit  until  he 
has  done  everything  po.ssible  to  grow 
an  aibundajice  of  home-growtn  feeds. 
Poor  Cows 
It  is  a  mistake  to  waste  feed  and 
labor  on  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  that  do 
not  produce  an  average  of  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  Cows  that  produce 
below  this  figure  cannot  yield  a  profit. 
It  is  possible  for  a  good  judge  of 
dairy  cattle,  in  an  average  sectioM,  by 
visiting  a  number  of  farms  where  so- 
called  native  bred  cows  are  kept,  that 
is,  cows  of  mixed  breeding,  and  from 
these  herds  buy  &  herd  of  cows  that 
would  produce  above  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow  per  year.  I  have  known 
many  herds  of  purc'hased  cows  that 
were  very  good  milkers,  and  this  herd 
mighit  average  close  up  to  7,000  pounds 
and  be  secured  at  a  moderate  expense. 
But  it  is  right  here  that  breed  and 
breeding  becoone  of  (i)araniount  impor- 
tance to  the  dairy  farmer.  The  herd 
of  cows  purchased  might  be  really  pro- 
fitable for  one  or  two  years,  but  cows 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

Cylinder  type.  l)lunt  teeth, 
no      knives     to     sbarpen. 
Breaks  up  heavy    part  of 
stalk.    Does   not  pulverise 
blades  or  tops.         14  Inch 
machine  can  be  run  aiirceHstuUy 
with  3  H   P.  engine.    Price  reason- 
able.   Write  for  catalog. 

k.  ML  Dclllnger.       Lancaster,  Pa. 


&; 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

Situated  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
Holateln  country.  Every  animal 
In  my  herd  tor  sale  at  all  times  at 
low  and  reasonable  Oguree.  7-8 
HolstelD  heifer  calves  tlO  to  tI5, 
express  paid  In  lot«  of  6.  Shipped 
In  IlKht  paper  lined  oratee  fully 
protected.  A  R.U.  cows  A  belters 
incair  toOrmeby  JaneKIng  Reg. 
bulls  of  all  ages  from  t26  up.  20 
istered   heifers  sli  weeks  to  one 


resist 
ear  old  priced  to  sell.    2  7-S  helter  oalvea  4  reglst«red 

" particulars,  t 

WN  FARM. 


lUU  calf  for  $60.    Write  for  particulars,  etc. 
MAPLE    LA 
O.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr..  CORTLAND.  N.  Y 


Succetsful  Queen.  Jersey  Champion  with  16.389.3  lbs.  iriilk  and  852.72  lbs  butteifat  as  a  4  year 
old.     Owned  by  C.  I.  Hood,  Middlesex  Co.,   Mass. 

dairy  feeding.  Cows  and  young  stock  in  the  dairy  become  old  and  super- 
must  hiave  plenty  of  rough  feed  to  de-  annuatcd  and  have  to  be  disposed  of 
velop  capacity  and  enable  them  to  make  and  replaced  by  others,  and  the  com- 
good  use  of  home-grown  feeds  and  pur-  mon  cow  with  no  particular  line  of 
chased  concentrates.  Too  many  farm-  ancestry  back  of  her  gives  no  assur- 
ers are  paying  out  from  $400  to  $600  a  ance  that  her  calves  will  develop  into 
for    feeds    where    a    much    less  cows   that  will   equal    or   excel   her    in 


Spot  Farm Hol»teins  SIS 

A  son  of  I'cintlac  Korndyke 
with  30  lb.  dam  A  25  of  the 
dauKhters;?  -8  holsteln  lielfer 
I  .'lives  $15  each  express  paid 
iM  Iota  of  6.  60  high  Krade 
iclfer*  1  to  3  years  old  $35 
to  $75  each.  20  registered 
lienors  A  montlia  to  1  year 
iild  SlOOeach.  Rcelstcred 
lowH.  hplfera  and  buliR.  high 
wrade  cows,  large  stock  on 
hand,  romc  and  see  them. 
JOHnC  RE«aAN.    TM|,  N  T 


95AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Scnton Trial.  Fully  Goaran- 
teed.  KuTrunnlns,  eullj  cleaned. 
Skimii  warm  or  cold  niUk.      Bowl  a 

aanitary  marvel.    Whether  dairy 

lilars*  or  tnal)  obtain  band  vnnnretalnc^    Addr«M,    ^qq} 

Bainbridge,N.Y. 


year 

amount  expended  judiciously  would  suf- 
fice to  grow  the  same  mutrients,  and  at 
the  same  time  build  up  the  soil.  This 
kind  of  dairy  farming  requires  thoro 
knowledge  and  skillful  management, 
but   anyone  who  is  not  willing  to  ex- 


quality. 

Poor  Breeding  Practice 

Another     mistake     made     by     many 

farmers    is    attempting    a    scheme    of 

breeding    up    common    eows    and    then 

abandon  it  before  definite  results  are  ob- 


Oeaemboi-   80,  19i(j, 

/\ake  \&ur  AVillc  Check 
Styyer 

lncrea.se  milk  production  by  feed- 
ing silage.  Gi-t  the  silos  used  by 
theU.  S.  (lov't,  the  LiUst  iiii])rov- 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  slorm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  postal  for  the  now  free  liook, 
"  Saviii^f  with  SIIds,"  written  by 
reci>Kni/ed  unthorilies  on  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu- 
able authoritative  dairy  guide.  Fnc 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  18 
CobletkiU. 
N.Y. 


;v^ 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


WANTED-MEN 

Prepare  as  FIromon,  Brakemen, 
Electric  Motormen,TralnPort«rs 

( colorwd). Hundred piiiiit  to  work— 165  to $160 
a  monlh.  No  Pxt>orif>ni>o  neceBsary.  Nlo/S 
wanted  Inevery  Btate.n<>ndHtBmpfor 

Aptilication  lJlftiik.HtRt<(  iMxiilon  wanted. 

Railway  C.I.,  Dapt  75  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Polled  Hol.stein  Friesian  KwVowS 

theworld'a  record,  strictly  omdal,  over  all  agna.  all 
bree<ls.  for  ono  ypjir  nn<l  thp  world's  record  for  two 
cooaocutlve  lactation  periods  with  over  24(K)  pounds  of 
80  par  cent  butter.  Ctttiilog  for  stamp. 

George  E.  Stevenson  6  Sons,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

nnlataina  RPKlstered  4  year  old  bull  that  haa 
UlSlf  IIIH  A.  R.  O.  daughters:  2  rpRlstered  calves, 
a  rnRlitorcd  3  year  old  belfera;  also  :i  grade  heifers. 
Prlcea  right.  PLUMLYN  FARM, 

FAIBVUew  VILLAGE.  PENNA.    (near  NorrUtown . 


pend  his  energy  in  those  directions  had    tained    or    the    improved    qualities    be- 
botter   go    out    of    the    dairy    business,    come  fixed  in  the  herd.    It  is  a  mistake 
Hero   in    western   New    York   we    have    to   use   animals   of   ooie   breed   for   the 
many  farmers  who  have  (had  to  dispose    purpose  of  breeding  up,  then  change  off 
of    their   oows   to    pay    feed   bills    that    to  another  breed  the  next  time  a  sire 
have  accumulated   from    year   to   year,    is    procured.      The    admixture    of    too 
With    a    farm    reasonably    fertile    and    many  typos  and  tendencies  will  be  sure 
adapted  to   corn,   oats   and   clover  and    to  revert  to  the  common  ancestry.     In 
timothy  the  dairy  farmer  has  no  roas-    breeding  up  a  herd  of  common  or  grade 
sonable  excuse  for  going  into  the  mar-    cows  by  selecting  a  sire  with  a  line  of 
ket  and  buying  anything  but  the  hig'h-    dams  that  have  records  of  from  12,000 
ly   concentrated  protein  feeds.     Where    to  14,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and 
alfalfa,  soy  beans,  cow  poas,  etc.,  can    mating  him  with  cows  capable  of  pro- 
be grown  there  is  even  less  reason.  ducing  above  6,000  pounds  of  milk  ]>or 
In  grofwing  food   for  the   dairy  herd    year,    one    will    find    the     work    much 
it  is  not  claimed  that  relatively  large    easier  than  if   he   selects   cows   of   the 
proportions  of  crude  fiber  are  not  pro-    'beef  type,  oven  tho  they  may  bo  ecpial- 
ducod,  nor  do  I  wish  to  convey  the  im-    ly  as  good  milk  producers.     Tlio  impor- 
i)>rcssion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pur-    tance  of  this  kind   of   breeding   in    re- 
chaso   other    feeds,   but   that    it    is  pos-    lation  to  dairying  consists  in  the  great 
sible  to  utilize  the  land  to  full  advau-    addition  it  would  make  to  our  agricul- 
tage,  and  nt  the  same  time  provide  foi;    tural   wealth. 

a  continuous  feeding  of  animals,  and  If  the  man  with  common  cows,  tho 
to  reduce  io  a  marked  degree  the  ne-  best  of  which  are  capable  of  producing 
cessity  for  so  large  a  purchase  of  con-  6,000  pounds  of  milk  pt-r  yt'ar,  could 
centrates.     The  point  is  that  one  can-    by   judicious    breeding   produce   daugh- 


Onl.V  mill  tluit  t'lnndsoat 
hulls,  ill  Olio  operation,  fine 
enoiightof  (?oil  swine.  Grinds 
car  corn,  snapped  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  ryo.alfalfa.katir  com 
with  BtrilU,  pea-vines,  cow 
pcaa— in  factanythiiufgrindable. 

1,C00  to  3,000  Bushels 
Per  Set  of  Plates 

Saving  in  cost  of  pl;iti'S  soon  pays 
for  prrinder.  I'lati-s  are  seft- 
shnrponinK,  silent  running,  self- 
alinninK.  Runnini?  empty  does 
iiot  injure  them.  Tandayafrae 
trial.  Valuahlf  feed iiiK  hook f re*. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURINO  CO. 
^3  EaatCt.,  Crown  Point,  InC 


-pFi-«7r-A, 


WPy»o4\l» 


n^onflerful   Monty   Saving 
cnce  IJook.  Over  1  .W)  Htyles. 

.  ,,ite,'i-StcolP<«trt-IiarbW'lre, __..« 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  h»«vyDOtJBI.F  OAI.VANIZED  WIKES.    134 
p«r  rod  op.     Oel  f  reo  Hook  and  Sample  to  ten, 
,     THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 
D«0t.    121         •        ■      .ClMtiwid,  Obi* 


PURE  aLACiCi  C\n  HOL8TEIN 

BRED  94UU.DU  BULL 

Readv  for  Ber*lc«i  rlitht  NOW. 

Hired  by  "it"  whose  dam  hiis  37.21  lb.  record. 
Hull  Is  out  of  a  17.92  lb.  three  year  old  daughter 
of  Klnx  of  the  Punllacs.  she  out  of  a  20-lb.  4- 
ycar-oUl.  Uam  of  bull  offerwl  tested  4.03  per 
cent  (at.  lie  Is  n  Hue  Individual  and  about  half 
white.  . 

First  Check  Takes  HIm-He  ia  a  Baritata. 
■ITKVKNS  BKOraKKd  CO  ,  Li   -rp.  oi.    Nl 


Bull  Calf  Bargains! 

I  We  offer  Reg.  Holsteln  Bull  Calves  two  to  four 
i  months  old  sired  by  30  lb.  grandson  Pontlac  Rag 
z  Apple.  Priced  t&O  to  S75.  POxpress  prepaid  to  any 
i  point  In  U.  H.  Biife  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
i  extended  i>e<llKree  and  color  markings. 

I  WHITNEY  POINT  STOCK  FARM  CO.  Inc. 
1  BoiSOI.     CORTLAND.     NEW  YORK. 

I         Woutd  leU  a  /etc  /emaUt .      Wrtu  aomr  wanU 

r:lllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllHlllllHllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIIIIIUIIIIU 


GUEKNSEY  HERD  BULL 

On  account  of  having  sold  all  tny  registered  cows  I'm 
offering  my  Herd  Sire,  Imp  HIbert's  (Jolden  Noble  A. 
R.  No.  10143  -sire  of  4  A.  H.  daughters  and  sou  of 
Oolden  Noble  II,  1S36  P.  H.,  one  of  greatest  of  all 
Guernsey  sires  with  20  A.  R.  daughters.  10  of  which 
aveniKed  12.:i',M  III  Ib.s.  milk.  608. .1s  Iba.  fat.  Anyone 
liilero.sHid  write  for  ilettcrlpllve  folder  and  price. 
A.MOd  UoraiiNUliRaKH.      R.U.I,    I.ansdale,  Pa 


H 

u 
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1       HAY 

W.  D  POWtRtCO.  601  W.3}tl,  NnrYsrk  H 

are  the  lari-iht   luindlers  of    romrolaalon  bay  a 

In  CT«nt4'r  New  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dl»-  •* 

iwisp  of  communicate  with  them.  Y 


HAY 


Brookdale  Farm  Holsteins  ^ 

For  sale,  son  of  King  Pontlao  Barnum  De  Kol  out  'of 
A.  R.  O.  dams,  some  with  yearly  records.  State  price 
willing  to  pay  and  wo  will  offer  best  we  can  for  tlM 
money.     IRVINO  N.  ROE,      BRANCHVILLE,  N.  J. 

17* /-v«-  C<^1.n  good  farm,  127  aorea.  Urge  bank 
r  \JY  odlc  b^a  and  all  necessary  outbuild- 
ings In  good  repair,  running  water 
at  house  and  barn.  Large  apple  orchard  and  some 
Uue  timber.  NOAH  KROOT, 

MARYLAND  LINE.  BALTIMORE  CO..     MD. 


Guernseys 


.'>  high  grade  cows,  2  fresh, 
othor.i    due    now.    ■  Quality 
and  price  riKlit.     jI 
AMOS   ROTHKNHKRUKK.       K.U.  1.    Lansdiilc.  Pa. 

Oefllatered  HoUtelo  aDCl  Guernsey  bulls  from 
'^ralves  to  serviceable  age.  2.5U  animals  In  the  herd. 
MO.NNVMEAUS  FARMS,     R.  D.  1.  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


Jersey  Calves 

world.        FRED  O. 


Both  sexes.    Fine  stock  of  the 

most    noted    pc<Ilgree8  In   the 

W.  RUNK,  ALLENTOWN.  PA; 


U-_  riiiMf.Ti  bullsbiirkedbyMayRose.Glenwood, 
ivrji.  \JUtfrU.  (;„v.  (If  Chene, Sheet  Anchor  A  Jessie 
families.    Prices  right.    H.  C.  Taylor,  EmbreevlllcPa. 


Reftlsiered  Holsteln  bull  ciilves  from  a  ton  show  bull 
and   heavy   milking  dams       Heat  breeding.     Write 
I.  V.  OTTO.  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


Millrinfr  Slirirfhrkmu    ""rd  bull,  grandson  of 
IlKing  Onorinorn.S  KoseofOlenHlde.O.I.C. 
hogs.    C.  M.  KENNEDY,    Ulster,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

n-|jl„:_„   Choice  bull  calves  sired   by   Tobe  Rag 
OlISLcIUS   Apple  Korndyke  A  from  ft<lvance<l  Reg. 
dams.  H.  F.  Jones  A  Son,     H.  Montrose,  Pa. 


Giiern.sey   Bull  $40.    ^n^^Sr  SlfoV J."*"""' 

LoeiMt  Lawn  Farm,  Boi2,  BIrd-In-Hand,  Lane.  Co.P*. 

(;riRRNSEY    BTTLT^     8end  for  .ale  Ui 
BDWIN  B.  MAULB,  COATESVILUC;  PA. 


pecember  30,  1916. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


5--488 


,  ,M  capable  of  producing  7,000  pounds,    ponds  upon  his  cows  to  meet  his  oper- 

ud  .granddaughters  capable  of  produe-    ating  expenses  must  use  the  scales  and 

^"<r  from  8  000  to  9,000  pounds  of  milk    determine    how    much    grain    .his    cows 


per  year,  it  would  more  than  <loublc 
their  value  and  greatly  iiu-re-ase  the 
net  profits  from  dairy  farming.  The 
results  that  are  reported  from  some  of 
tjhe  cow-testing  nsao(Matioiis  sliow  that 
tie  use  of  purebred  sires  and  selected 
grade  dams  produces  such  results,  but 
that  as  production  increases  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  of  food 
and  that  heavier  milking  cows  must 
have  better  care  than  those  that  pro- 
duce less  to  hold  them  up  to  maximum 
production. 

The   Help    Problem 
Many    farmers    fail    to    establish 


are  capaJlilc   of  utilizing  to  advantagt 
Co-operation 
One  of  tho  most  serious  mistakes  tlie 
dairy   farmer  can   nmkc  is  that  of   not 
associating    himself    with     co-operative 
imovements    that    are    proving    such    a 
blessing  to  the  industry.     In  tliis   way 
one  cam   secure  results  that  are  inil)os 
sible  for  tho  individual  working  alone. 
f]very  dairy    farmer    would   be    greatly 
benefited   by    identifying    himself    with 
tho  local  or  state  organi/.atio<n8  devot- 
ed   to    the    industry.      Especially    valu- 
able would  ibe  the  assistance  gained  by 
joining    the    local    cow-testing    a.ssocia- 


Al'tAiS 


*» 


Many    litimc:!^    "^"     ■■'    ^•■••- -    ..  ^  i.     e  n 

T,roper    balance    between    the    number    tion.     losing  should  be  a  part  o?  the 
of  cows  kept  and  the  number  of  milk-    work   in    every  herd.     The   httle   cow- 
ers available.     Fortunately  the  milking    testing  organizations  arc  do-ng  a  grind 
ma<-hine  is  making  it  possible  for  many    ^v•otk.— W.  M.  K. 
farmers    to    reduce    labor    charges    and 


Successful  dairying  and  cattle  feeding  has  corne  to  be  one  of  he  m^l 
scientific  departments  of  agncultuja  life.  ,.J.^f^Xy  ^^'^p^^ant 
guess-work  methods  can  be  successfully  ^PP'^^^*?;^;^  has^mo 

h?s^?Sducts-milk,  butterfat  or  beef. 

30%  Protein;  10%  Fat 


DAIRY  RATIONS 


keep  as  many  cows  as  their  farms  will 

carry    without   hiring    extra   'hands    to  

help  with  the  milking      I  know  of  sev-  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^                     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

eral  dairy  farmers  who  have  cut  down  ^     ^^^^^^^  ^^  cottonseed  meal 

labor  charges  from  20  to  30  percent  by  ^^^^  ^  ^^^J^  ^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,   ^^^^ 

the  use  of  a  milking  machine  ftnd  plan-  ^^^  ^^J  ^^.^^.^^^  ^orn  fodder  the  cows 

ning    their    cropping    systems    to    con-  ^.^^  ^^^^           ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^ 

form  with  the  number  of  men  and  teams  ^^           ^             ^.^^^^^ 

that  can  bo   employed  to   good  advan-  ^"'                  ^          *-                         -       .  . 


/o 

Protein  and  Fat  arc  the  two  elements 
which  determine  the  value  ot  any  dairy 
feed;  the  greater  these  elements  the  more 
valuable  the  feed.    Corn,  oats,  barley, 
etc    all  conUin  these  elemenU  m  varying 
amounte.     You  know  ihe  market  value 
of  these  grains  today,  and  when  we  tell 
you  that  Atlas  Distillers'  Grains 
contain  Irom   two  to  three 
times  as  much  pro- 
,r^t^      tein  and  over  twice 
"^'         as  much  fat  as  these 


tage  during  tho  year.  Then,  too,  many 
men  who  have  naturally  disliked  dairy 
work  before  the  mechanical  milker 
oame  into  use  find  tho  dairy  farm  a 
more  congenial  place  to  work. 

Likewise  many   farmers  do  not  plan 
their  cropping  system  to  confonn  with 
the    number    of    hands    available.      On 
many  farms  the  lengthening  of  the  crop 
rotation    by    allowing    tho    clover    and 
timothy    to    stand   two    or   three   years 
and  growing  a  certain  area  of   winter 
grains  will  lessen  the  demand  for  labor 
at  certain   times   during  tho   year  and 
make  it  possible  to  do  the   work   with 
one  man  and  team  less  during  the  year. 
MiVdern    efficiency    means    that    every 
man  employed  moist  produce  imaximum 
results  every  week  during  the  year. 

The  Feeding 


Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  this 
ration?"  R.  D.,  Monocacy,  Pa. 

This    ration    gives    a    grain   mixture 
with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  to  1.5 
whereas  a  mixture  with  a  ratio  of  near- 
er 1  to  5.5  should  give  as  good  or  bet- 
ter results  and  ibe  cheaper.     We  would 
suggest  the  addition  of  gluten,  com  or 
cob    meal,   bran   or    some    similar   feed 
that   can  be  bougiht   to   advantage,   de- 
pending upon  local  market  prices.     We 
believe    also    that    clover    hay    might 
well  be  added.    With  a  clover,  shredded 
fodder  and  silage  mixture  for  roughage, 
we  would  suggest  one  of  the  following 
grain  mixtures. 

(1)  4  parts  cottonseed  mea',  5  parts 
oil  meal,  7  parts  gluten  meal  and  32 
parts  corn  and  cob  meal. 

(2)  4  parts  cottonseed  meal,  5  |>arts 
oil   meal,   8   parts  dry   brewers'   grains 


high  priced  grains  and  at  the  same  time 
tS\  for  less  than  the  average  cost  of  them 
per  ton,  you  can  readily  see  that  by  sell- 
ing your  com  and  oats  and  feeding  AT- 
LAS" you  have  solved  this  P'od*5™  °,\ 
"the  most  for  your  money  m  feed. 

Atlas  Dlatill«r»'  Grains  can  now  ba 
bouaht  in  any  d«ired  qiiantitie*  at  very  rea- 
3.  price.  Ask  your  d«.lar  or  vjrile 
us  diract  lor  our  new  circular  lully 
describing  those  orains,  giving  their 
anaiysis,  etc.  When  once  you  have 
«Serienced  "Atlas"  economy  you 
will  continue  to  use  it. 

Ai^AS  Feed  &  Milling  Cp^ 

PBORIA.,  **^ 


\i^n\ 


'\i 


? 


A  common  mistake  made   in  feeding    and  35  P-^V"-^"^;-^"^.:?^  "f ,  ^.^s 
is  that  of  feeding  every  cow  alike,  re-        i^)     4  parts  cottonseed  meal   o  parts 
gardless  of  her  daily  mUk  yield  of  her    oil   meal,   12   parts  bran   and    .0  parts 
ability  to  produce  at  a  profit.     To  feed    'corn  and  cob  meal, 
wran.    'cheaply    one    must    establish         (4)     4  parts  cottonseed  -eal    5  part 
a  profitable  .balance  between   the   con-    oil  ™ea  1     7   parts  /"^-' J   P^*;  ^ 
centrates    and   roughage.      This    is    im-    brewers     grain  and  40  parts  corn  and 
portant,   both   from    the   standpoint    of    cob  meal.    ^ 
maintaining    health     and    producing    a 

profit.  Individuality  so  modifies  every  «'Will  you  kindly  suggest  the  best 
feeding  rule  that  only  general  rules  ^^d  most  economical  ration  to  be  made 
are  valuable.  The  cow  with  a  largo  „p  from  the  following  feeds!  Corn  meal, 
capacity  will  produce  considerable  milk  jko  oq  p^r  cwt;  wheat  feed,  $1.75;  bran, 
if  allowed  all  the  good  hay  and  silage  j^iqq.  gluten,  $1.85;  distillers'  grains, 
she  will  clean  up.  These  two  bulky  ^^  gQ;  ground  oats,  $2.00;  middlings, 
feeds  constitute  the  most  of  her  ra-  jJi^^oq.  qH  meal,  $2.20.  Our  cows  weigh 
tion  and  they  will  kccii  up  ber  body  f  ro,„  750  to  800  pounds  each.  The  rough- 
waste,  develop  the  foetus  and  (make  a  -ij,,.  ^.jn  be  largely  timothy  bay.  "A.  F., 
limited   amount    of   milk.     If   she    is    a    Afton,  N.   Y. 

cow  of  inferior  ability  she  will  not  re-  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  up  the 
turn  much  profit  from  additional  grains  j^ctnt  eeonomieal  or  the  best  ration 
fed.  But  if  She  is  a  productive  cow,  ^^ith  only  timothy  hay  as  roughage.  A 
grain  feeds  will  increase  her  milk  flow  mixture  with  clover  would  probably 
profitably  if  tho  right  kinds  are  fed.        bring  as   great   improvement    as    could 

•  1,     1  t\,^    he    obtained    for    the   least    money.*    In 

Some  careful  figuring  wtU  show     he    bo  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

cost  of  the  gra.n  feed,  and  by  we^^hing  a^  -  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the    feed    and    milk    one    can    anirox^  -  t  g  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

mately  judge  how  much  grain  feed  she  c  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

can    aise    profitably.      -Unless    she    re^  of  ^^^^   .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^  eccnomical- 

sponds  to  the   increased   ration   in     he  ^^^^      ^.^^  ^^^ 

milk  pail  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  ihe  V ja  y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

limit   of   her   dairy   capacity   has   been    J;^;^^     j,,  ,„,i,f^lry  results, 
reached.     By    feeding    a    moderate    ra-    four  w      g    ^^^  ^^^  y^  ^^.^^.^ 

tion  at  first  and  adding  to  it  gradually         J        .^     ^^  ,  ,^         ,, 

until  she  fails  to  respond   readily  it  is  »«rH     »,  ,         i 

easy  to   mark   the  limit  -of   economical  corn  mea  . 

production.      The    cost   of    grain   feeds        (2)     5  parts  oil  meal,  8  par^s  gluten, 

and    the   selling   price   of   the   products  i.T  parts  bran  and  aO  parts  corn  meal 
are    factors   that    must   be    given    con-         (3)     7  parts  oil  meal,  10  partn  distx - 

sideration    iti   figuring  the   profits  from  lers'  grains,  11    parts   gluten,   30    parts 

feeding    tht,    dairy    herd.      Then,    tcK,.  ground  oats  and  50  parts  corn  meal 
there  fs  a  point  below  which  one  must         (4)      7  parts  oil  mea     11  parts  gluten 

not  go  for  f  ^r  of  lowering  the  vitality  10  parts  ground  oats,  19  parts  bran  and 

of  his  COW8.    The  dairy  farmer  who  de-  65  parts  corn  meal. 


Acres  of  '^*v^**^t** 
La  n d    reclaimed 

f.,  "J  »""■■  -~~— -•• and    made  (ertUs 

with  oil    tll«     We  are  also  manufaclurereol  Hollow  Brick  and  blocks. 

^^       nea,pr«lnS^werl-ll.e.  Fluel.lnlnK  an.l   Hull.lcrH'  HiipiJlles.    Write  for 

^^      o,.Tf.atloaue"Uencfltson  Uralnageand  How  to  Drain. 

^     JOHH^McKSON  mE  CO..  Inc.,    110  THIRD  AVENUE  .  ALBANY  ,NEW  YOiK 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land.,.  "T^ri'McissNSDrTrDink': 


Style  and  Comfort: 


We  make  ladle*'  f  ur»  ^  oaU, 
cap*.  ve»U;  genu'  robe*. 
coaU.  glovi'H,  mittena,  vcat. 
caps.  We  do  Uxldcr- 
miat  work.  Send  In  your 
fura  and  have  them  cuatom 
tanned  and  maile  to  order 
at  factory  prices.  Wo  do 
cur  own  Cuatom  Tanning. 
Uresaing  and  Making  upln 
„  our   own    plant     by   akillod 

workmen         Send  for  our  circular  on  Cu.t»m  Tanning.  Drea.ing 
W.wrWEAVER.      -    -      READING.    MICHIGAN 


r»rirr  book  of  govt  jobs 

M  K  H  H  T«U»  how  American  CiUian*  18  or  oyer  can  quat 
I  llljljlfy  for  U.  S.  pi.iltioiu  paying  |io  to*'-^ 
»  •■■■■■  monthly  to  begin  with.  Unlimited  poMiblliUef 
fur  ailvancBiiieiit.  lu»y  work,  fchort  lioura.  bura 
varatioui  Willi  full  pay.  Nostnkei. 
Litctiine  p<7»iti<m«.  Ordinary, 
education  aiitBcient. 
WRITEI  Dn't  be  conUnt 
with  poor- paying,  ancortain 
Job  when  Uncle  Sam  offer*  yoa  ^ 
•  toady,  well  paying  pasiti.n  In 
Hallway  MmlServlcel'iMUlfnre. 
Custom  H'lue  or  at  PanamaC'anal 
let  former  U.Sl'ivil  Service  S.Tv- 
Eiaminer  nrfpare  »•'«  f  r  examination.  Write  for  Waotiful 
"T—Vr/e  PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL. 
2412  "•"»  Building,        •         -         -         RochMtor.  New  York 
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Is  your  cosQiimuinity  a  good  or  a  bad 
YOUB  place  to  live  inf    Ask  that  question 

COMMUNITY     of  a  city  man  and  he  will  first  stop 

to  wonder  just  what  ihis  community 
is.  After  he  lias  defined  its  limits,  he  Avill  give  an 
impersonal  reply,  feeling  that  he  is  snoh  a  small  part 
of  the  community  that  hia  wishes  and  'his  ideals  are 
of  small  influence.  But  ask  the  same  question  of  a 
farm  man  or  woman  and  you  touch  a  concrete  thing, 
a  factor  that  lies  very  close  to  the  material  success 
and  happiness  of  farm  life.  The  farm  community  is 
only  the  larger  farm  family  in  which  the  influences 
for  good  or  evil,  for  success  or  partial  failure,  for 
happiness  and  comfort  or  unhappiness  and  communi- 
ty turmoil  are  only  a  little  further  removed  from  per- 
sonal consideration  than  in  your  own  home.  The  com- 
munity interest  is  second  only  to  the  home  interest. 
Some  time  ago  we  asked  for  articles  from  our  read- 
ers on  the  subject  of  their  commumity  as  a  place  to 
live  in.  "We  offered  three  cash  prizes  for  best  articles 
submitted.  The  contest  closed  December  20,  with  58 
uriiclus  feCeiVeu.  Oiij_y  liiroe  can  uG  awsruSu  prizes, 
but  the  articles  submitted  are  so  good  that  practical- 
ly all  warrant  publication.  The  first  installment  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue.  Watch  for  it.  Analyze  the 
qualities  that  our  readers  set  forth  as  essential  to  a 
good  community.  Compare  communities  described 
with  your  own.  Then  ask  yourself  the  more  import- 
ant question:  "W'bat  are  you  doing  to  make  your 
community  a  better  plaee  to  live  in." 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  another 
THE  OLD  year.  It  is  time  for  closing  up  the 
YEAS  records  of  the  last  span  and  spreading 

the  pages  for  the  new.     Whatever  the 
record  of  the  past  year  has  been,  whatever  it  may 
have  brought  us  in  joys  or  sorrows,  in   success  or 
disappointment,  it   is  now  behind  us  and   the  new 
year,  with  all   of   its  wonderful  possibilities,   is   at 
hand.    We  each  close  the  old  year  in  our  own  way, 
recording  to  What  it  has  brought  to  us  and  what  we 
have  made  of  it.    To  some  it  will  mean  the  end  of  a 
year  of  joy  and  happiness,  of  anDbitions  satisfied  and 
hopes  fulfilled.     To  others  it  will  be  the  close  of  a 
season  of  sorrows  and  disappointments.    Even  in  the 
brightest  of  seasons,  when  Nature  smiles  and  all  that 
breathe  proclaian  the  goodness  of  God,  there  is  still 
tragedy  and  sorrow  and  disappointment.     It  is  the 
eternal  toll  of  life  that  tests  the  souls  of  men  making 
the  strong  stronger  and  crushing  the  spirits  of  the 
weak.     In  a  world  sense  the  past  year  has  been  a 
season  of  extremes.    One  half  of  the  world  has  been 
held   in    conflict   by  the   Great   War  that  visits  its 
tortures  upon  the  women  and  children  of  the  home  no 
less  than  upon  the  men  in  the  trenches.     One  more 
year  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  conflict.  Na- 
tional  wealth   in   money,   industry,   human   life  a;nd 
human  happiness  are  throwm  into  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  end  appe^s  as  far  away  as  before.     The  other 
half  of  the  world  was  stimulated  by  a  season  of  un- 
procedontod    activity  and    prosperity,   made   pos.siblo 
and  sustained  by  the  misfortimes  of  the  warring  na- 
tions.   Nationally,  the  year  1916  will  stand  out  as  a 
season    of    remarkable    prosperity.      In    trade,    com- 
merce, industry  and  finance,  the  year's   totals  will 
^et  new  high  records  and   establish  new  standards. 
.Vnd  the  farmers  have  ihad  a  fair  share  in  this  pros- 
l^erity.    In  tot>al  production  many  of  the  leading  farm 
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crops  fell  below  the  records  of  last  year,  but  on  the 
basis  of  present  farm  prices  they  brought  more 
money  to  the  growers  than  the  same  crops  did  in 
1915.  But  the  production  of  those  crops  was  made 
more  difficult  and  more  expensive  by  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  increased  price  of  all  supplies  needed 
in  their  growth.  In  state  and  nation,  the  farmers 
dose  a  season  of  prosperity  won  at  the  cost  of  hard 
and  persistent  labor  and  painstaking  management. 
They  face  a  new  year  of  equal  promise,  but  one  that 
will  call  for  even  a  higher  degree  of  skill  and  man- 
agement to  win  the  rewards  of  a  disturbed  world 
niarket.  May  our  readers  turn  the  page  of  years  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  their  opportunities,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  achievement  and  in  the  joy  of  honest,  con- 
structive labor  make  the  New  Year  a  rich,  happy 
and  prosperous  1917. 

Farmers  planning  the  purohase  of 
ORDER  SPRING  fertilizers,  lime,  implements,  seeds 
SUPPLIES  or  other  supplies  for  spring  use 

should  get  their  orders  in  early 
and  ask  for  early  delivery.  The  present  car  short- 
age is  proving  a  serious  handicap  in  all  lines  of 
shipping,  and  promises  to  become  even  more  serious 
as  the  (winter  advances.  The  car  shortage  in  the 
country  on  September  first  was  reported  at  19,000. 
On  October  first  it  had  increased  to  60,000;  on  No- 
vember first  to  108,000  and  on  Docemiber  first  to  150,- 
000.  There  are  about  4,500,000  tons  of  fertilizers  used 
l.y  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  the  spring  season, 
using  300,000  railroad  cars  to  move.  In  ordinary 
years  90  percent  of  this  amount  is  shipped  during  a 
period  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  With  the 
present  shortage  of  cars  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  move  the  normal  shipments  of  fertilizers 
in  the  usual  period  of  time.  The  railroads  can  spare 
only  a  limited  number  of  cars  for  this  trade  at  best, 
and  with  the  present  congestion  of  business  there  is 
the  additional  danger  of  freight  embargoes  being  de- 
clared at  any  time.  Again  indications  point  to  a  con- 
siderably increased  demand  for  fertilizers  next 
spring,  because  of  present  liigh  prices  and  favorable 
prospects  for  next  year.  With  this  combination  of 
conditio«s  the  prudent  farmer  will  order  early  and 
ask  for  early  delivery.  Unless  he  does  there  will  be 
danger  of  receiving  goods  too  late  for  use  on  spring 
crops,  or  mot  getting  them  at  all.  And  this  applies 
to  all  farm  supplies  as  well  as  to  fertilizers.  Get 
them  in  before  the  spring  rush  of  work  opens  up  and 
before  the  big  rush  of  spring  shipments   is  on, 

A  man  who  was  asked  the  other  day  wliat 
A  GOOD  he  considered  to  be  the  essemtials  for  a 
RECIPE    happy,     successful     life     replied:     "Good 

health,  plenty  to  do,  a  clear  conscience, 
and  a  lively  interest  in  humanity."  That  is  a  foun- 
dation that  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  four-square  and 
rests  on  solid  rock.  A  life  built  upon  it  is  able  to 
withstand  almost  any  shock  or  disappointment.  All 
four  aire  essential.  No  one  of  them  may  be  omit- 
ted. Good  health  is  a  prime  requisite  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  To  have  it  and  kce.p  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  thoughtfully  avoid  many  harmful  things.  The 
intelligent,  normal  man  or  woman  seeks  and  enjoys 
work.  Instead  of  considering  it  as  something  to  be 
avoided,  or  performed  -under  a  feeling  of  compulsion 
that  they  may  live,  it  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  if 
physical  and  moral  worth  are  to  be  attained.  The 
other  three  qualities  cannot  be  maintained  by  the 
idler.  The  metaphysical  element  in  the  above  def- 
inition— a  "conscience  void  of  offence" — men  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  long  ago  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity. They  who  have  tried  to  succeed  in  disre- 
gard of  it  have  always  had  their  success  turn  to 
ashes  sooner  or  later.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for 
mankind  to  begin  to  realize  a  "lively  interest  in 
humanity"  is  necessary  for  everyone.  Men  used  to 
act  (and  too  many  yet  do)  as  if  all  other  men  were 
enemies.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  each  is  bound  up  in  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  whole;  that  "man  cannot 
live  to  himself  alone." 

In  connection  with  the  bad  eco- 
POOD  PRICES  nomics    of   the    proposition    to 

AND  NUTRITION  boycott  food  stuffs,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  and  normal 
nutrition  of  the  body.  It  has  been  recommended — 
and  even  seconded  at  Wafrtiington — that  people  could 
aid  in  lowering  the  cost  of  food  by  purchasing  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  and  by  purchasing  substitutes.  Wo 
do  not  deny  that  many  tables  contain  much  costly 
food  that  might  better  be  dispensed  with,  but  such 
articles  of  diet  are  not  the  ones  about  which  the 
public  is  putting  up  its  howl.  It  is  the  every-day 
necessities  —  the  things  that  long  experience  has 
shown  are  t^e  essentials  to  efficiency,  growth   and 
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good  health — which  it  is  proposed  to  boycott.  The 
human  body  needs  a  certain  number  of  food  uniti 
each  and  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  anything  less 
than  this  amount  soon  begets  a  state  of  degeneracy 
'.Vhich  stunts  the  growing  child  and  makes  any  body 
more  susceptible  to  disease.  We  grant  also  that  it 
is  possible  to  cat  too  nnn-h  even  of  the  necessary 
foods  and  thus  "burn  out"  the  organs  of  digestion, 
but  the  necessary  amount  cannot  be  lessened  or  sub 
stituted  in  kind  or  quality  >frithout  inviting  dis- 
aster. It  is  well  established  that  the  best  and  most 
economical  sources  of  these  essential  food-uaits  are, 
for  Americans,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and  the  cer- 
eals, and  it  is  these  things  that  the  foolish  attempt 
to  boycott,  while  at  the  same  time  they  continue  to 
revel  in  the  purchase  of  the  luxuries  and  non-essen- 
tials. So  far,  the  imvestigations  wthich  are  being  con- 
ducted by  state  and  Federal  govemmeaits  have  not 
been  able  to  place  their  fingers  upon  any  cases  of 
criminal  or  illegal  "conspiracies,"  but  the  fact  is 
being  established  that  the  present  prices  are  mainly 
due  to  short  crops  and  an  unusual  demand.  Any  suc- 
cessful effort  at  lowering  the  prices  to  farmers  will 
most  certainly  tend  to  further  shortening  of  produc- 
tion. Let  the  people,  young  and  old,  be  fed  upon  the 
most  nourishing  foods,  and  no  price  is  likely  to  be 
too  high  for  the  essentials. 


SELLING 
LIVE  STOCK 


Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  de- 
cline of  the  live  stock  industry  in  the 
East.  When  these  are  all  summed  up 
it  is  usually  found  that  the  primary 
reason  is  that  it  did  not  i>ay.  During  the  period 
of  cheap  grazing  land  in  the  West,  followed  by  the 
period  of  cheap  corn  and  other  grains  for  cattle  feed- 
ing thruout  the  middle  west,  the  eastern  farmers 
could  not  compete  successfully  in  the  cattle  and  sheep 
markets  and  only  a  little  more  successfully  in  the 
swine  market.  As  a  result,  the  feeding  of  moat  ani- 
mals was  largely  abandoned  except  in  limited  areas 
like  Lancaster  and  York  Counties  of  this  state.  But 
the  cheap  igrazing  lands  are  now  no  longer  cheap. 
The  grains  are  almost  as  high  in  the  middle  west  as  in 
the  east.  The  feeder  cattle  section  is  moving  east- 
ward, and  becoming  more  scattered  every  year.  Cat- 
tle men  who  once  looked  upon  the  southwest  as  in- 
exhaustablo  as  a  source  of  feeder  steers  are  now 
looking  to  the  cheap,  rough  lands  of  the  east  and 
south  to  supply  a  larger  percentage  of  the  feeders  and 
to  the  corn  and  forage  lands  of  the  same  sections 
to  fit  the  feeders  for  market.    The  changes  that  have 
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tended  to  revive  the  feeding  business  here.  But  with 
these  changes  came  a  change  in  market  conditions, 
and  in  many  sections  of  the  east  the  farmer  who 
would  raise  and  feed  cattle  finds  himself  without  a 
market.  The  packers  have  systematized  the  business 
of  buying.  The  old  time  local  butcher  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  with  him  went  the  demand  for  home- 
raised  and  home-slaughtered  meat  that  formerly  took 
the  surplus  stock  of  the  eastern  farms.  And  with 
him  went,  also,  the  farmers'  market,  except  in  those 
limited  sections  that  stayed  in  the  feeding  business. 
There  are  many  indications  that  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  could  now  be  fed  and  fattened  profitably  in 
many  sections  of  the  east.  There  are  sound  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  reasons  why  live  stock  feeding 
phould  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  our  farming 
system.  There  are  increasing  demands  from  market 
(•outers  for  more  meat  to  check  an  alarming  decline 
in  supply  and  an  equally  alarming  increase  in  price. 
These  demands  are  very  real,  but  they  do  not  help  the 
farmer  or  offer  him  a  serious  inducement  until  they 
manifest  themselves  in  his  local  market.  The  pack- 
ers may  revive  the  eastern  markets,  but  not  until 
they  are  forced  to  do  so.  Their  systematic  organiz- 
ation is  sufficient  for  their  purposes  and  neither  pro- 
ducer nor  consumer  need  look  for  much  expansion  of 
territory  unless  such  expansion  will  yield  a  rich 
return  in  packers'  dividends.  Three  remedies  have 
been  suggested  for  improvement  of  the  market  con- 
dition. These  include  the  co-operative  slaughter 
house,  the  community  or  municipal  slaughter  house 
and  the  co-operative  live  stock  shipping  association. 
The  first  two  are  possible  only  in  favored  localities 
and  are  attractive  in  a  theoretical  rather  than  a 
practical  sense *even  there.  The  third,  the  co-opera- 
tive shipping  association,  is  ajiplicable  under  a  wide 
range  of  conditions.  It  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
northwest  and  should  be  as  useful  in  the  east.  The 
article  on  first  page  of  this  issue  describes  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  of  these  associations  and  tells 
of  its  activity.  Simplicity  of  organization  and  the 
fact  that  little  money  is  required  are  two  attractive 
features.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  bulletins  designed  to  assist  in  organiza- 
tion of  such  associations,  and  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  will  help. 
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The   Legislative    Session.— The   logis- 
,,tive  session  will  be  in  full  swing  ni 
other    ten    days    and    not    in    many 
has  so  much  been  aepondcnt  up- 
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egislative  program   may  ningo   on  tuo  ^^^^    proposed    changes 

Selection   of    a.^fP^^^^f,',  t^f^rr/    the   Workmen's  Compensation   act 
to  name  eon 
The  state  ad 
much  discu 
in  detail, 
the  govern 
/plete  and 

has  in  min^  ..  ••-  ".  x^- _  ^^^^    elude    or    exciuue    is    uu«    .u    ....»-    -r    lation  tending  to  imp . 

^^«v°    11  r^he   c  Sms   that  this  or    again.  ^.jn  be  recommended  that  cattle  be  giv- 

^'f  ■    „t  has  the  speakership  tied  up        Prohibition  Amondment.-It  is  learn-    ^^  ^  physical  examination  and  that  the 

S.^'"Si£SS  Sf^'BSHS  E5i£=SM:2  '^^^^p^y:^&. 

.ministration's  p  an  for  agr^cuural^ad^    Urcdy  separate "LnS  distinct  from  local    Zl.tJ^  is  allowed.       .  should  \..^.  been  .$3.00. 

come    with  no  information   on   details.        The  Rural  Teacher.— The  State  Board    workers    are   ^^"""''S    y'\„;{' j^tprest-    dent  body  and  a  large  part  of  the  fac- 
S  dairy  inspection,  which  will  af-    of  Education  has   put  out   ior   general    viewing    county    sheriffs  J"<1  ^"^^^^J^    '^f"'  ^    (,^    tj^^    petition    against    the 

W  overToO  000  farmers  with  invest-  information  a  discussion  of  the  accomo-  ing  people  in  the  Pf ««^"g  °^  *;'',  P^^t '  Uccnses  being  granted. 

feet  over  luu^uu  jg  ^  term  to  con-  dations  a  rur.al  teacher  must  take,  writ-  rural  constabulary  law.    In  one  locality  licenses  oeingg 

ments  in  the  mill  ons   18  a  j^^^  the  De-  Jen   by  o"«   «^  t^'«   ^^''^^^   Huperinten-  near    Albany    where    the    residents    or- 

■jure   with.     JN own   y  .^  T^n      y  ^^^^  boarding  ^anizcd  for  police  protection  at  a  year-  pAEM  MEETING  CALENDAR 

Sr^Mi"   =y='tM  "";«ar   „eca„,e   of   i!-^-  .    .,e  -""^'y, -^•^^"^"Xad   IX,  1  ptlU^ ortat"r  ll  £       M»i>.»  s,^.  T^.  show.  Ne.  v«,w 

cal  activity  ot  Its  nignomc  1.,                   ?„  Xn  nrvted    which  is  important,  that  reiving   favorable  attention   and  farm-  .       K,o,.ht'»ter,  N.  Y.,  .January  3  to  5 

secretive  about   its   plans.      Ihe    situa     is  also  noted,  wnien  is  imi             ,  ^;'^'°7,,    ,._•„    the    protection    it    will  p<.ninsuJ«     Horticultural     Society.     Dorer. 

tion    is    one    that    will    require    tactful    teachers  get  low  salaries  and  tan    not  grs    will    enjoy    "'J    PJ'^"'        ,    „f  chili,  Del..  January  8-10. 

CdlL  if  the  work  of  the  Department    afford  much.  afford.     In  the   °"«J.'^f  ^^^^^^  "f,     '"^  Pennsylvania  St«te 

handling  ir  iiic  w<  in.                  intprferred                        i»r          a  u   ^i     ■Mr.rinv As    a  N     Y      larcc   nnantitics   of   tov\ls,   can  j,^j^^tri,aj  L'n  on,  Willmiusinjn.,  > 

of  Agriculture  is  not  to  be  intertcrrea        y^^.^^    ^^^^^    School    Moncy.—As    a  ^,    *•'   "'J;'.    |        j^ave  been  stolen  by  jjew    York    State    Breeders' 

vdth      A  year  ago   it  was  pointed   out                 ^  proposition,  legislators  visiting  bagc  and  .Pf  ^*""  7;'  ^^^^^^^  Syr^™  N.   Y.,  January  9-10.. 

in  this  letter   that   the   result   of   med-    J-.      governor  are  favoring  more  money  thieves  with   a,"^"V  It  ^  Sl'.to     Forest  Ayrshire    Breeders'    Assoo.*tio*i    meeting. 

SinTinpoHtics^wouldbeadrive  on    l^^^^;,,,,  , but  the  pointVs  made  ^^^^  Jnd's -aV  a ''meeUng  oflie   F^m  i^c  ^^cVtr?  Sl^^-  ^Yr^Cltry    .how.    U.oa. 

the    Department's   bills      It   is   openly        ^^^^  legislators  from   rural   districts  ^ajids.     At    a   mj^^^        Association,  at  N.  Y..  J.^nuary  15-20. 

threateLd        by        anti-administration    ^^  ^;;^^^  ^,^^1^^  ?L^  '^- :1^^^?L!-^1  !f  ^ ^^Jl  ^^^^^t  l^.J^^'^t'-^  "^•"^'  "^ 


Farmejs'  Al'llance  and 
amsport,  Pa..  Jan.  9-10. 
Aseooiation. 


"68  now.  ^.  _^    .      new  system  of  apportionment  01  lu.m.    ->--";;'    Commissioner,    gave    an    ad- 

To   Discuss  Dairv   Inspection  -It    is         ^^^^  ^he  cash  will  not  all  flow  to  the    scrvation    ^«J^™™^^^'  ^^  ^^e  lumber 
kelv   that    a    conference    on   the   sub-  ^^,^„,^     ^f     preponderance     of    drc«s  that  was  regarded  ^^^ 


likely  that  a  conference  on  the  suP- 
iect  of  dairy  inspection  will  bo  hold 
before  long.     This  assurance  has  been 


o  that  the  cash  will  not  all  flow  to  tlio  serration    1.0                       '  ^^  ^     lumber  tion,  Harri«burg.  Pa..  January  23-2.5. 

ities     because     of     preponderance     of  dress  that  ^ »"  .'^^Sarnea  uy  i                           Pennsylvania    state    Horti<-.iltur*l 

InfJ^n       Some   studies   on   the   sul,-  men  as  an  official  pronouncement.     1  he              „/„Ul.urg.  Pa.,  .lanuary  23-25, 

(opulation.      '^o"^o   stuaies   o  I  „,n?n  theme  %vas  that  the  greatest  value         i.'en.nsylvani«   S:Ute   Bo^rd  of    Agr, 


Pti'nnsylva'nla   VegefcaWe    Growers^ _ A ssocia- 
Asscia- 
Pennsylvania    Sute    Bo<i.rd   of    Agriculture, 


ant.     v^ity    '">^;':'";"'V'„„":{,:„_'  /vphoid.  ■ timber   as    they   please   are    demanding        ^^^  York   State  Grange.   One<mt«.   N.   Y.. 

places  where   there  has   been  Wnoiu,  ,,^„,,    ,  r-i-rro  more  than  their  due.     The  men  whose    F.-l>ruary    6-9.  ,    _    ,     ^        „    ,.  . 

will  be  busy  advocating  -^P«f  ^    ^^                  NEW    YORK    LETTER  ZZe^i^  Ue  production  and  market-         New   York    F       er       Week     C<xrne,l    Uni- 

Agriculture's    Revenue.— The    report  ^^    ^.^^^^^    ^,^^^    ^he    rifjht    to    do    ^^^>,^[;j' CrlT  State  Vegetable   Growers'    As- 

of  the  financial  operations  of  the  state        ^^aree   Canal   to   Lower  Prices.- The    business  as  they  please,  so  long  as  there    socjation,    Ithaca,  N.   Y.,   February   13-15. 

during  the  fiscal  year  closing  November    ^^^^^^[[^^^  ^^  the  cost  of  transportation    .^  ^^  impoverishment   of  forest  lands. 

30  show  how  important  the  Department    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  produce  between  the  east    ^^^    Conservation   men    want    to    limit  INDEX   POR   THIS   ISSUE 

of  Agriculture  is  to  the  state  treasury.  ^^^^  .^  expected  to  lower  the  cost    ^^rictly  the   cutting  of  timber  on   pri- 

The  dairy  and   food  division  leads  all  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ber  produce  as  soon  j^^^     ^^^  t„  preserve  the  present  H«utron"s"     482 

■     imes  its  own  cost  turned    01  \'^^^^^^^  ^^„^^  j^  ^^  operation.  The    „,„„„„   i„  \y,^   Constitution   which    for-    ^!™,.VL.*-T„'J.  kJ^,L^ 
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erauiy  ovui   twu  "^■■"  ■•   1 .  ,  .      baree  operating  oetwutju  j.^c«  .iv,. -    private  lana  m  buch  »  w.»j   ".^  —  .•— ---    y^f    >.,/....»    "-•'»• — -    •  •  •  .g- 

of   dollars   for    the    state     ^hich    it    is    ^^lo   will  make  140  miles  a  day  or    P          ^^^^         fi^  and  still  to  retain  the    ^^-§16^1^^'^"' _//:///.  y.  W  W  y. ::  [t^ 
planned  to  spend  on  highway  mainten-    J^^^^^^j^g    ^^^   i„   35   hours.     Modern    ^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^f  ^be  forests  as  recreation    i.|;^r"'^nf^^'„ity     486 

ance.                                      ^^      ^  rofinol  self-propelled  barges,  of  a  capacity  of  ground.— F.  .,     Ora°8«  '""^  General 

Apples  and  Potatoes.-The  statistical  ^«'f^  P^^^^    eouipped  with  refrigeration  S™  __ —  Among    the    »range«     493 

end  of  the  Department   of   Agriculture  J^^^^^^'^^'e   e^x^ctcd   to    reduce    the  P-n  State  Gran^'--j,- '^ 

is  getting  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  la^^    ^^  '^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^   ^^e   consumer.  COUNTY    NOTES  Cedar    Ru«t    «| 

the  reports  on  apples  and  potatoes  these  ^^^               ^,^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^jjj        ^^^^'fZ                                      StreLe' County"  Horticulturists "  !  ! ! !  !  llll 

days.     There  are  9,0M,000  apple  trees  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^^.^^^g  ^  ,,_    My  Fruit  No^os- 

shown  with  a  production  of  le^U^^.uuu           ',       relieved    during    the    8    or    9        Clarion   Co.,   I^a.,   fis.w .;    t^t  c.  .  ^^^^  oLaterials    for    po-tatoe*. 

bushels     worth    .$11,513,000.      Potatoes  ^""T/^  ^|>  .,Up  ^par  the  cana^  Co'd  and  sno,v>.     Fall   work   all  d. no.          seedring    orchard    to    alfaJfa.     Extra 

p  18,564,000   bushels    2  000  000  J  -^^^^:^r-^,,   „,,,    ,„    ,  ^^V^^^^^Z'  S£?  not  ^^^'^^^         TAZSr^k^^^T^  »r488 

fgji  ?f  s;;t^:;s.oToSo-'-'''''''''  the  — j^;p- -Vs^:te^^ni"Sg  ;:of^^^ni^ei;Li^r;^r         ,„,.,.,  ^.^^-^^^ 45. 

Money  in  Ilny.-That.there  is  money    -nths  per  7- J^J-^atc  a^nd  sever'al    k  11^2.  U.;  ;-'->-'„%>-;  ^"^-  J^/  .^g  Sugge.io^    :■.::::::::  '.ISl 

in  hay  in  Pennsylvania  13  shown  by  the    ^                        ^.jj    ^^    operated.      There    tor,  40c;   eggs,  40c  do/.en.     i.      •  Liyestock        . 

official  statement  that  the  crop  of  the    ^a^Re  ^^j^  ■        ^jth        xinion   Co.,   Pa.,    (C.)    Dec.    l^.-This    co-operative   bivo   «^«^j.k_^»>'W.ng    481 

state    this    year    -^vas    5,241270    tons,    J^^^-j'^^J^j  tbe  competition  between  ^^.as  a   fine   fall  to  do  farm  ^vork,  and  Poultry ^^^ 

worth    almost    $76,000,000.      Last    year   ™V^   expected    to   benefit    the    con-    ^anv  acres  rf  sod  a:.d  corn  stalks  were    ™ng  A^"  o^  Poultry    "0 

there  were  3,558,000  tons,  worth   $56,-    '      •  ^ ^  ^^         producer.       Instead    pWed  as  well  as  manure  h.oulod  to  sod    ^^.^^  scmps  for  Hen«   *90 

000,000.                                                   ,       ,    of  competition  the  State  may  well  take     i,.uis  for  next  year's  corn.    Cora  stover  Poultry    su-*.ns              .  •;;;;::••;:::  ^H 

Boats  from  the  Farms.-The  study  of    ^^^^"^^'^l  to  prevent  combines  to  main-    i^  being  shredded  and  woo.l  sawed  for  Things  I   Have  ^LcMr  ^^^^^^^ 

the  problems   of  transportation   of  an-    .   •''    ^tes.    The  state  engineer  hopes  to    next    summer.      Fat    ho<^s   have    either  „arrisln.rg  Notes— 

thracite   coal   from   the    mining   region    ta  "  rj^^             navigation  between  Os-    been    killed    for   home    use    or    sokl    to  T.e...  a,       Jll^--^JX^X:nle^''Al 

to  Philadelphia  by  way   of   the   canals    estao  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  Uudnnn    snippers,  and  not  m-ny  hoc^s  are  boing  "J^  ind'  A>tltoes.    Money    in    hay. 

and  the  rivers  and  some  investigations         »                 spring.     Next   summer   will    f^a  this  winter  on  account  of  the  hign  j,^„t8    from    the   farms.   Not   favoring 

made  by  men  connected  with  the  Public    "'j;     ,y  experiments  to  determine  the    price  of  feed.     Farmers  have  organize.!  '•^Xr^^iJu^.    n^^\''T^^^^^ 

Service  Commission  have  brought  about    ^,^,^,,"7,?^ the    canal    and    its    effect    on    [«  get  better  prices  for  milk  this  wny  -^r^^^^Jl    ^oJey    .   ^      • "^ 

the  interesting  fact  that  a  good  many    ^  .  ,  ^       tes.                                                    ter    on    account    of    high  pnce.l     feed.  ^,  .^^,  ^ork  Notes— 

men  operating  truck  .^-rns  njr  cities    '^^^                   ^^   ,,,„,,  patter  County    The  Stahl  f-"   <l%^^%--^  ^  J"h.>  uS  t^o^^stJi^e  Sr  ^-^Ju^ty  ^f  f*: 

and    located    along    rivers    and    cre^ejis             i^t.-A  bill  is  to  be  introduced    t..wnship  was  sold  for  $8,0...,  at  p.  nn  nm       ^^^^^^^^,^^y^^   ^^^^   ^^^      uij  d,«- 

have    been    considering    sending    iheir    ^'"^J™^/^     „„,io„  „f  the  legislature    snlo.     It   is   a  farm  well   adartod   both  ^.^^^^^^   „^^„^„  Company  buying  farms, 

produce  to  the  towns  by  motor  launches,    at  ^Je  X  l«Pl«a  larger  meLure  of    to  grain  and  .toek  gro^-inji  on  nccount  fj.m  H.^y  over  stMe  forest  lands.  .487 

The  automobile  has  been  rapidly  mak-    ;"«;  j  j„  go^,nty  government,  to  secure    of    'M    acres    of    pastuv    l'^'"\^'^»  J        ..^1,..   Kid    Preacher-     (Seri«l)494 

ing  large  supplies  of   vegetables  avail-    control  in  c         y  k                     ^^^.^^   ^^         ^^^^^      ^  ^^^^^^  rhr^slmis  and  a  pn^s-  veterinary 

able  to   Philadelphia   and   other   cities    *«  y»%P^"{^';,,ent  form  of  government    perons     New     Year     to     Pennsylvania    p^^^,  out    of    condvt.«n,    W.aVnes., 

and  has   been    recognized    as  a  factor     *^««^t  V^ast  one  8i,„piified  fJrm  of  gov-    Farmer  readers,-  J.  N.  O.  Nervousness    

but  the  use  of  launches  by  owners  of    and  at  least  o  ,  k 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


'RmJmkin"  Short  Boot, 
atadm  of  rmd  rmb^tr 


lAMBERTVILLE 

Rubber  footwear^ 

the  password  to  foot  comfort  in  winter 

There's  wonderful  wearing  ability  in  Lambertvllle  Rubber  Footwear 
—grateful  comfort  and  absolute  protection  from  the  wet.  Why? 
Simply  because  this  footwear  is  better  built,  of  better  rubber  and  plenty 
of  it;  no  thin  spots,  just  wear  and  value  right  down  to  the  ground. 

Lambertvllle  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  in  Arctics,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
in  four  brands  of  various  grades  at  prices  to  suit  all  requirements: 
"Snag-Proof,"  allrubber  and  duck;  "L"  brand, duck  vamp;  "Lamco," 
pure  gum  with  ribs. 

The  "Redskin,"  shown  above,  Is  made  entirely  of  red  rubber. 
We've  made  them  as  near  w^earproof  and  comfort-perfect  as  best  rub- 
ber will  permit.  There  is  a  Lambertvllle  dealer  near  you;  if  you  don't 
locate  him,  write  us  and  we  'will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied.   Send  for  booklet. 

Shown  here  is  a  "Snag-Proof"  arctic 
made  in  rubber  and  cloth  tops,  but  we 
recommend  the  t^l-rubber.  It  costs  a  little 
more,  but  wears  much  longer. 

UMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  l^mbcrtTill*,  N.  J. 


=^ 


TV^GERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDtARV  OF   THE  AMERICAN   AORI.    CMEM.    CO.  ^ 


WHITE   SWEET    ^fcrw' 

CLOVER  0 


WHITE  SWEET   $^90 

Per 
Bu. 

BiaOCST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN-INVESTIQATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  irrowa.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Kxctla  for  pas- 
ture, iiuilds  up  worn-out  noil  quiokly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $00  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  toilay  for  our 
Iii(f  HXl-pa^e  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhuUed  and 
fl-nrifiod  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  you  money 
en  best  testol,  (guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free. 
h.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..     BOX  930]    CLARIND*.  IOWA 


Coatractors  to  tke  Covemment 

TAPES 

FOR  ryiNG 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Twines.  Canvas.  Hafs 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co.  | 

313  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


DCCIDED  BARGAIN— INVESTIGATE    and  Sava   Monaf 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  standard  ip-asseB, 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  hay  or  pasture.  Contains  1-1 
clover,  just  riKht  to  sow.  Thoroughly  cleane<l  and  sold 
on  approval ,  sub ject  to  government  test.  Aak  for  this 
mixeoseed  if  you  want  our  jrrcatest  barKain.  Have  Pur« 
Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  and  all  Field  and  Grass 
Seeds.  Write  to<)ay  for  free  samples  and  lOO-p.  catalog. 
A    A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..     BOX  630     CLARIND  A,  IOW« 


ISBELL'S 1 

The  "Different"  Qtalog 


Our  1917  Seed  Book  will  save  you  money — con- 
tains valuable  Information —  Isbell's  Seeds  will 
bring  you  better  crops. 

WrUe  for  your  copy  uxtav 

S.  M.  Isbell  6  Co.,     Box  30,   Jackson,  Mich. 


AtWHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad- 
vance. Crop  short.  We 
expect  higher  prices, 
kind  until  you  see  oui 
samples  and  pricee.  We  speeialfze  on  Guaranteeil  quality 
tested  Clover, Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Als'ke 


GLOVER 


Don't  buy  Field   Seeds   of  «ny   kind  until  you  see  our 
samples  and  pricee.  We  speeialfze  on  Guaranteeil  quality. 


and  government  test.  Write 

ml  hiK  I'rofii  -^hBririK  Seed  Ciiiite. 


sold  subject  to  yovir  approval  and 
toHky  f'lr  nampleB.spprial  pru-f  «  anrl  hiK 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  DeptlSO  Chicago,  Illinois 


Pure  Farm  Seeds 

CI-OVER,  Tlmothv.Alslke.Alfalfa.Oats  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FARM  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  ron- 
Bum<*r;  free  from  noxloim  weed  seedi.  .\«k  for  samples. 
K.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  P,  f  OSTORIA,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


GLOVER  :TIM0THY«4ii<!!! 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known — InvestlRate.  Alslke 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  ktbsh  erown  for 
Lay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  maKe.  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  u  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing  for  free  sample,  circular  and  btg  f'o-operatlve 
Seed  Oulde,  otTerlnK  Field  Herds,  all  kinds.  Write  today 
American  Mutual  SeedCo.,  Dcpt.  53t  Chicago,  lU. 


NT 


StrawtMrry  pUnU  one  Wnte  packet  '•«""'  t"* 
npw  («r»:;.'  r«tortta,  Sudan  Oraaa  and  atlk  l*al 
Pspn  ••rd     all   FrM  for  TMtlng.     Bend  10  CagU 

f.ir  inaillna  expsriao  ir  not  an  you  plaua.  W« 
i.fT^r  KonuTno  rnitrToaaive  KvrrtK-arlntr  planta  M 
BOc  11.T  .l..?.'n:  !<»f  fur  f.il,    (I   7r,  r..i    li)0    lA.OO  f<a 

«;ys.  »ii  i.»ir"i'L   ^.A^Au».\■^■  kkkk 

Tht  Gardntr  Nuratn  Co..  Boi  464  Ou(«,  loM 


Hortwa/ture 


THE  CODLING  MOTH 


This  pest  is  without  doubt  the  most 
destructive  of  all  injurious  insects  of 
the  apple  and  is  very  common  in  all 
apple  growing  sections,  causing  a  great- 
er loss  to  orchardists  than  any  other 
pest. 

The  moth,  tho  very  numerous,  ia  sel- 
dom seen  as  it  is  night-flying  and  is 
not  attracted  by  light.  It  appears 
about  the  time  apple  trees  are  in  ibloom 
and  the  female  lays  her  eggs— iabout 
fifty  in  inumber — in  the  oalyx  or  "blos- 
som end  of  the  apple,  just  as  the  fruit 
is  beginning  to  form,  very  seldom  lay- 
ing more  than  one  egg  on  a  single  fruit. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  from  six  tc  twelve 
days  and  the  young  larvae  gnaw  their 
way  into  the  fruit  to  the  core,  where 
they  feed  until  full  grown— usually 
about  three  weeks.  By  this  time  the 
caterpillars  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  long,  wit'h  a  few  short  hairs 
over  their  bodies,  which  are  6{  a  dull 
whitish  color  with  pale  yellow  heads. 
They  then  emerge  from  the  fruit  and 
secrete  themselves  in  crevices  of  the 
bark  or  ruibbish  beneath  the  trees, 
where  they-spin  slight,  tough,  whitislh, 
silken  cocoons,  from  ■w^hich  the  moth 
efmerges  in  about  two  weeks  to  lay  her 

The  second  generation  passes  the  win- 
ter in  the  larval  state  in  the  silken  co- 
coons. In  the  spring  they  transform  to 
pupae,  from  which  the  moth  emerges  in 
season  to  lay  her  eggs.  There  is  only 
one  generation  in  tho  colder  latitudes. 

Applications  of  an  arsenical  is  tho 
most  practical  remedy  for  the  pest.  Two 
applications  are  advised — one  a  few 
days  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and 
another  two  weeks  later.  Subsequent 
sprays  may  be  necessary.  A  band  of 
loosely  twisted  straw  placed  a'oumd  the 
trunk  near  the  base  afford  the  grubs 
a  convenient  place  to  spin  their  co- 
coons. These  bands  should  bo  gather- 
ed from  time  to  time  and  burned.  This 
is  an  old  method  of  control  but  is  still 
used  quite  exitensively  in  some  orchards 
in  addition  to  the  regular  spraying 
schedule. — iS.  C.  Dunkelberger, 


December  30,  19]  g 

ticultural  Association,  which  would 
have  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of 
quality,  grade  and  pack  in  Lawreucj 
County  fruit.  At  this  preliminary  meet, 
iiig  plans  for  organization  were  dis- 
cussed. Tho  discussion  also  covered  ^^ 
marketing  problems.  As  a  result  grow- 
ers are  now  eoideavorrng  to  relieve  the 
gluttt^l  conditioiu  of  the  local  markets 
by  shipping  co-operatively  to  Pittsburg'}! 
and  Cleveland. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Lawrence  County  B 
this  past  season  was  the  largest  yet 
produced  in  tho  county.  Scarcity  of 
labor,  however,  made  it  impossible  to 
get  all  the  fruit  picked,  with  the  result 
that  a  poor  quality  of  fruit  is  now  flood- 
ing the  market.  By  E^hipping  several 
carloads  in  bulk  to  outside  markets 
fruit  growers  hope  to  steady  the  tone 
of  the  loc.ll  markets. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
be  attacked  by  the  association  will  be 
the  possijbility  of  reducing  the  loss  to 
fruit  growers  by  the  unusual  la)bor  con- 
ditions. 


CEDAR  BUST 


That  Protect  and    Pay 

Bond  HkPtch  or  Modol  for  Hearch. 
HfXJKS  AND  AI)VIC:K  FREE.  I 
WMM  L  CllMMi,3  Patent  lawyer,   Waahlogton,  D.  C. 


D.ui  !?••»>      J- I-  Gleed,  East  Aurora.   N.  Y.,  pays 
IVaW  rurs    hlttlioet  prices  and  imysKxpressrharites. 


Write  for  prices. 


KoiitH  and  hklps  wanted 


The  Department  of  Agri'nilture  has 
the  following  to  say  concerning  cedar 
rust: 

Cedar  rust  on  apples  continues  to  at- 
tract considerable  attention  rnd  has 
been  severe  in  certain  localities.  One 
of  the  striking  things,  however,  in  or- 
chard pathology  has  been  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  the  large  commercial  or- 
chard districts  of  the  eastern  Appala- 
chian Mountains  where  cedar  rust 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  value 
of  the  orchards,  complete  or  partial 
eradication  of  the  cedar  trees  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  apple  orchards,  usually 
within  a  radius  of  1  mile,  has  complete- 
ly solved  the  problem  in  the  most  prac- 
tical, simple,  and  permanent  way  and 
at  very  slight  expense.  While  the  dos- 
tniction  of  the  red  cedars  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted, this  tree  in  the  vicinity  of 
apple  orchards  has  come  to  be  a  verit 
able  pest  tree  and  where  the  cedar 
rust  fungus  has  been  peculiarly  abun- 
dant, the  necessity  for  its  destruction 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
repeated  experiences  of  the  past  few 
years. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  HORTICUL- 
TURISTS ORGANIZE 


On  Thursday,  December  7,  the  fruit 
growers  of  Lawrence  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, hold  a  preliminary  meeeting 
looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  Hor- 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  DR.  J.  P.  STEWART 


Some  Spray  Materials  for  Potatoes 

' '  Could  I  use  x>owdered  blue  vitriol 
and  ground  limae  for  a  bordeaux  mixture 
and  use  it  in  a  dust  blower  for  potatoes! 
Would  it  injure  the  plants  in  this  form! 
What  is  your  opinion  on  Simplex  spray 
powder  for  potato  bugs?"  W.  L.  K,, 
Jefferson  County,  Pa. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  use  a  dust 
mixture  of  powdered  copper  sulphate, 
or  blue  vitriol,  and  pulverized  lime  for 
dusting  potatoes,  and  it  can  be  applied 
without  any  important  danger  of  in 
jury  in  any  of  the  good  commercial 
dusters.  The  so-called  dust  bordeaux 
has  been  on  the  market  in  commercial 
form  for  several  years  and  it  has  not 
shown  any  special  tendency  to  cause 
burning,  ibut  it  has  also  proved  much 
less  efficient  than  regular  home-matie 
bordeaux  carried  in  water  in  the  usual 
manner. 

For  example,  in  tests  made  in  Connec 
ticut,  ranging  over  the  three  years  from 
1906  to  1908  inclusive,  tho  average  yield 
shown  by  tho  dusted  potatoes  was  only 
4  1-3  bus.  per  acre  more  than  the  checks 
or  unsprayed  plots,  whereas  thos' 
sprayed  with  fresh  home-made  bordeaux 
in  water  showed  an  average  increase  of 
51  (bushels  per  acre  annually  for  the 
throe  years.  In  the  Connecticut  tests, 
a  large  number  of  other  spray  materials 
were  compared  with  the  fresh  home- 
made 4-4-50  bordeaux  and  in  no  case 
was  any  of  the  other  materials  equal 
in  efficiency  to  the  home-made  bordeaux. 
It  is  well  to  keep  this  fact  clearly  in 
mind  when  the  numerous  recommenda- 
tions of  other  materials  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

In  regard  to  Simplex  spray  powdes", 
I  would  say  that  present  evidence  showa 
it  to  be  exceedingly  variable  in  compo- 
sition, at  least  part  of  the  time  being 
entirely  worthless  as  an  insecticide.  The 
company  making  it  has  recently  been 
prosecuted  and  fined  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  on  several  occasions  for 
mis-statement  of  facts  in  connection 
with  the  material.  In  fact  the  prosecu- 
tion has  been  so  active  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  material  will  disappear 
from  the  market  very  shortly. 

Seeding  Orchard  to  Alfalfa 
"I,  have  grown  crimson  clover  in 
young  peach  orchards  and  also  in  my 
bear'iig  apple  orchard  and  never  in- 
oculated. This  summer  I  turned  down 
a  hea\y  crimson  clover  crop.  My  apple 
orchard  is  17  to  24  years  oM.  Lay  in 
f»od  for  a  number  of  years.  Was  in 
rather  bad  shape.  Two  years  ago  I 
hn]  it  plowed  shallow,  then  sowed  crim- 
son clover.  Had  a  fair  crop.  Also  use-^ 
stable   manure.     A  year  ago   T  turned 


" 


pe«ember  30,  1916. 

down  the  crimson  clover  and  last  sea 
,on    t^oWBd    crimson    clover    a-ain    and 
had  a  fine  stand.    This  summer  I  tumel 
aown  a  heavy  crop  of  crimson   clover. 
The  trees  are  now  very  luxuriant.  He  ivy 
_,o„th  and   foliage.     Now  I  think  of 
aowinig  alfalfa  so  I  can  keep  a  crop  on 
H  and  not   cultivate   for  a   few   ymrs 
anyway.       What     do     you     tMnk     of 
mv  procedure?    Have  you  anything  bet- 
ter to  offer! ' '  E.  C.  B.,  Dauphin  County, 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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In  a  case  of  this  sort,  there  should 
bo  no  serious  objection  to  sowing  the 
aople  orchard  to  alfalfa  and  using  it 
as  a  permanent  cover  and  source  of 
,nul(A  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mulch, 
either  with  the  alfalfa  or  with  outside 
vegetation,  to  prevent  too  much  compc- 
tiUon  between  the  alfalfa  and  tree 
roots,  and  a  clear  space  should  be  main- 
tained about  tho  trees  to  a  distance  of 
two  feet  or  more. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  your  suc- 
cess with  crimson  clover  without  inocu- 
lation is  no  indication  that  you  can  do 
the  same  thing  with  alfalfa.  The  ni- 
tpogen^forming  organisms  that  work  on 
alfalfa  are  different  from  those  on  crim- 
son clover,  and  hence  you  should  not 
expect  to  secure  satisfaotory  results 
with  alfalfa  unless  the  proper  inocula- 
tion for  it  is  given. 

The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
scatter  soil  from  a  well-eatablished  al- 
falfa field,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  at  the  time  of  seed- 
ing, or  very  shortly  after.     It  will  also 
be  well  to  work  this  soil  into  the  ground 
slightly,  and  to   apply  it  on  a  cloudy 
day  if  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
injurious  effects   of   sunlight  upon   the 
organisms,  so  far  as  possible. 
Extra   spraying   on  Peach  This  Year. 
QuaUty    of    Lead   Arsenate 
Sawdust  as  a  Mulch. 
"I  have  a  young  peach   orchard  of 
about    1500    trees,    on    part    of    which 
fruit  prospects  are  e-xccllent,  but  from 
tJhe  experience  of  last  year  i  am  appre- 
hensive of  serious  scab  and  brown  rot 
trouble.     I    sprayed    with    arsenate    of 
lead  with  lime,  at  the  time  the  calyces 
were  shedding,  and  again  a  little  over 
three  weeks  later.     After  each  of  these 
sprayings  there  has  been  an  immediate 
succession  of  showers  and  hard   rains. 
I    am    uncertain     whether    the    al>ove 
weather  conditions  have   impaired   the 
efficiency    of    the    second    spray    (self- 
boiled    lime-sulphur    and    arsenate    of 
lead)  and  if  in  your  jud^nnent  I  should 
repeat  that  spraying.     I  expect  in  any 
event  to   spray   again   with   self-boiled 
lime-sulphur    about    a    month    prior    to 
ripening.     Last  year  scab  was  severe, 
especially  on  late  varieties. 

"I  am  finding  quite  a  little  curculio 
and  rose  bug  damage,  altho  I  thought  I 
made  a  thoro  application  of  2  pounds 
of  the  paste  in  50  gallons,  and  wonder 
if  it  is  lack  of  thoroness  or  quality  of 
the  arsenate  that  is  at  fault. 

"I  have  part  of  my  orchard  on  a  hill- 
side that  makes  the  cultivation  both 
ways  disastrous,  so  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  cultivation  in  one  direction 
only.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  sawdust  as  a  mulch  on  the  un- 
cultivated atrip  between!"  J.  C,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  excessive 
rainfall  so  far  this  season  will  make  ad- 
ditional spraying  necessary  in  order  to 
control  properly  the  principal  diseases 
of  peaches.  I  would  therefore  watch  the 
fruit  very  closely,  and  as  soon  as  there 
is  any  distinct  evidence  of  infection 
with  cither  brown  rot  or  scab,  I  would 
make  a  new  application  of  lead  arsenate 
and  the  self  boiled  lime-sulphur,  or  the 
«ewer  hydrated  lime  sulphur,  the  direc- 
tions for  which  are  given  in  a  recent 
bulletin  from  the  Experiment  Station 
at  BUfksburg,  Virginia. 

O,    t^ii.    nexit    frpplji'fttion    I    would 


watch  the  weather  indications  and  pre- 
dictions and  try  to  time  the  application 
so  as  to  get  at  least  one  full  day   of 
dry  weather  after  the  spraying  is  fin- 
ished, if  i>08sible.     This  one  additional 
application,  if  thoroly  made  and  permit- 
ted to  dry,  should  be  all  that  is  needed, 
except  possibly  on  your  latest  varieties. 
Your  difficulty  with  the  lead  arsenatf 
in  controlling  the  curculio  and  rose  bug 
is   prort)ably   due   to   tho   relatively   low 
rate   of  application  rather  than   to  the 
quality  of  the  arsenate  itself.     I  admit 
t!i:it   we  usually  advise  simply  2  pounds 
of  the  paste  to  .')0  gallons  of  spxay  ma 
terial  on  peaches  in  order  to  reduce  the 
danger  o:  (burning,  but  with  a  well-made 
lead    arsenate    there    is    no    important 
danger    of    burning,    even    on    peaches 
when    used    in    comlliination    with    the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  or  its  equival- 
ent,  with   even  4  or   5   pounds  of   the 
paste  to  50  gallons  of  spray.     The  lat- 
ter or  even  larger  amounts,  moreover, 
are  likely  to  be  needed  whenever  there 
is  a  special  epidemic  of  either  of  the 
beetles   named. 

To  combat  the  rose  chafer,  the  arsen- 
ate should  also  have  some  sweetening, 
and  this  is  probably  best  provided  with 
a  cheap  grade  of  molasses,  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  gallon  to  50  gallons  of  spray 
material. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  sawdust  as  a 
mulch,  would  say  that  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  this  material  for 
some  three  or  four  years  and  we  are 
not  yet  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  safe, 
as  our  evidence  is  rather  conflicting. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  I  would  much 
prefer  to  use  some  kind  of  herbaceous 
material  for  the  mulching  indicated,  if 
it  is  at  all  available. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES 


The  everbearing  strawberry  has  come 
to  stay.  Many  growers  feel  sure  it  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  important  factors 
in    producing    revenue. 

Best  Raspberries.  —  Cuthbert  ranks 
•first  and  Marlboro  second.  A  few  who 
arc  testing  the  June  raspberry  are  plac- 
ing that  second.  In  black  raspberries 
it  depends  upon  tho  location.  Cumber- 
land is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
varieties.  Kansas,  Gregg  and  the  Plum 
Farmer  are  also  desirable  kinds. 

Currants  and  Gooseberris  are  north- 
ern plants.  They  do  not  grew  well  in 
the  south.  The  soil  best  suited  is  a 
rather  strong,  cool,  clay  loam.  It  must 
bo  well  drained  and  well  enriched.  Two 
essentials  must  be  remembered.  The 
soil  should  be  made  as  cool  as  possible 
and  should  contain  moisture. 

Best  Commecial  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries.—In  currants.  Fay,  Wilder  and 
Victoria  have  made  as  much  money  as 
any  varieties.  In  some  localities  Down- 
ing and  in  others  Industry  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  Poorman  gooseberry 
has  proved  one  of  tho  most  attractive 
of  about  60  varieties  at  the  New  York 
State  experiment  Station.  It  was  set 
in  1909  and  in  1913  the  most  produc- 
tive bu.Hh  yielded   13  pounds. 


The  Himalaya  Blackberry. — This  fruit 
is  closely  related  to  the  common  black- 
berry and  the  dewberry.     It   is  one  of 
the  varieties  which  Burbank  introduced 
about  1894.     Plants  at  the  Geneva  ex- 
periment station  made  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous growth   and  are   able   to   withstand 
drouth,  but  arc  not  hardy.     The   fruit, 
as  it  has  been  produced  at  the  experi 
ment  station,  is  absolutely  worthless.  It 
ripens    thru    a   long    season.      Its    chii'f 
value  is  in  the  Puget  Sound  regiou  and 
in  parts  of  California.    It  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  eastern  United  States. — M.  Q, 
Kains. 


$25.00  REWARD 

We  will  pay  $25.00  to  the  person  who  sends  us  a  photo- 
graph of  Ihe  living  farmer  who  has  used  £.  ^ '''"''^,  ^°%\7 
Tilizers  continuously  for  the  longest  time.  January  »'^t.  '^'^• 
is  our  sixtieth  birthday,  and  marks  the  ^°"^P^^»'°"  °  .^'^^^ 
years  of  continuous  service  to  the  farmer.  We  have  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  who  have  used  our  fert.h^ers  for  mo  e 
than  a  generation.  Unfortunately,  our  records  cover  only  those 
parties  who  buy  direct  from  this  office  and  we  Have  no  com- 
plete list  of  our  customers  who  buy  through  our  local  agents^ 
For  this  reason  we  will  pay  $25.00  for  the  photograph  of  the 
oldest  user  of  E.  Frank  Coe  fertilizers. 

We  need  your  help  in  locating  this  party,  and  wi  I  be  glad 
to  send  you  full  information  relative  to  this  contest  if  you  will 
write  today.  Perhaps  one  of  your  neighbors  is  the  man  tor 
whom  we   are   looking,   and   the   $25.00   may  belong   to  you. 

Will  You  Help  Us? 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1857   The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  60  Years    1917 

••He   profits   most   who    serves   best."      Our   business   has 
grown  continuously  for  sixty  years  because  we  have  delivered 
fertilizers  of  a  superior  quality  and  have  co-operated  with  the 
farmers  to  assist  then  in  increasing  their  crops  and  their  prohts. 
Insure  your  profits  for  1917  by  furnishing  your  crops  with  an 
abundant   supply   of   effective  plant   food   in   quickly   available 
forms      The  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  are  standard  plant  foods  ot 
high  availability,  and  will  help  you  make  your  farmmg  opera- 
tions more  profitable.     Perhaps  you  have  soil  problems  which 
are  peculiar  to  your  locality;  if  so.  let  our  Agricultural  Bureau 
help  you  solve  them.     Their  assistance  will  place  you  under  no 
obligation  to  us.     Write  them  fully  of  your  problems. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

5r«XMBERrs™EET:'NEw\'0Rk''ciTY 

Tn  «i»ut  our  farmer  friends  In  Increasing  their  crops  and  their  profits 
I«  t^^vfusued  aTerles  of  helpful  books  written  by  practical  farmers.  If 
Tou  win  ciJIck  thV  book  -hlch  you  want  and  return  this  coupon 
promptly  we  wlU  mall  It  free  of  charfte. 

THE   COE-MORTIMER    COMPANY.    NEW   YORK,    N.    Y. 

Service    Office 

Please   send    me   the   books    checked   below: 
....Corn,    the   Foundation    of   Profitable   Farming. 
....  Potatoes,   a   Money   Crop. 
.  .  .  .The   Neglected   Hay   Crop. 
.  .  .  .Oat    Production. 


1    use ton*    of 

Please   quote   me    prices   on 

Name 

P.    O 


fertilizer. 


.R.   F.   D.   No 


.State 


SWEET  CLOVEB 

„rfTft-       Fasv  to  start:  gn.wB  on  all  soils     Uur  seed    all 


CLOVER 

1  — ...—     _«..A<*  fZa*  rtttr    nnor 


CHEAP 


Now   U 
Tim*  to  Buy 
Crop  venr  •hort. 

Buy    before  ad- 

yi^  and  save  money.  Get  our  special  low  Prif"  •** 
free  sample,  of  our  pure.Iowa  Grown.New  f^™j;  R^^S"?^ 
ra.led  Clover  and  TImolhy  Seed  Also  Alfalfa  Atoike, 
.Sw<it  novor  All  kinds  RTfiHsseea.  l^-paire  cat  alow  free. 
,u"^,Uall  field  seeds  ^^avemonov  ^V  W"t'^g  «t  0"«^ 
L.  A.  BERRY  S'^t')  CO.      BOK   IS*     CLARIIUDA,  iwwm 


"^^j^^^ 


Ponies  Given  Away 


^—^^—^^—  ^^^^?^^^^^^!I^^^!avf^ivon  away  445  Shetlatid  ponica  to 
T«  Rn«c  anil  f.irls  I """  ^^^t  ^?A^  Now  1  am  goi^K  to  rivo  away  five  more  fin.  ponies  to 
lO  Boys  ana  UUIS.  boys  amt  Kir^     now  ,  am  ^    «  saS.lles.  bri.ilos  and  blankets.  .   I 

fi«.  boys  an<l  girls.  «ome  ^>t»\''"«  "  •"^^^^'^"^^^  a    equal  chance.     If  you  are  a  boy  or  girl. 
' -t  every  f a.mj.  fhat  roads^th..  pap.  r  ^;>^';^^--^^^\^^^\,,^,  ,.,  ^ot,..r     ' 


Send  YoTir  Naxxre 


of  a  buy  or  Rirl, 


^0*1 


.YV 


cV.« 


te» 


S* 


x^ 


send    in     your     child  8  ,  na'"*'- 

Mm  mattsr  |wh«r«    you    "v«.   no 

miitler    how    younK.   you   sfinrt   a 

gmHl  ohiince  to  win  one  of  I   esc 

nve   ponies      Bend  In  ymirnamo 

at  once  for  FREE  PONY  "'•CT- 

UBES  —   II    you    Wiint    to    be 

,TnV  of  the  winners.  Reracmher. 

11    doesn't  CO.U  a  <■«•"<■•  ^/V^* 

write  your  name  and  aaarcsa 

aod  mall  It  to  roc. 

The 

PONY  KING 

S70  Wrtb  klldlni 

»T.   PAUL,    MIWH. 


THE  PONY  KINS,  570 Wtbb  Sl<(.,  SL  Piil.MiH. 

.Scud  me   the  Free   Pony  rioture")  and  tell  me 
bow  tu  gut  one  of  the  PoQleti  yuuarc  giving  away. 


Name 


P.  O. 


Klate 


Age — 


_  R.  F.  D 


10-490 


rm 

Where  Is  He  Lame  ? 

Can  h*  h*  «nr«<l  t  Oar  FBEE  Bonk  will  tell  you  99  times  out 
of  a  hundred  aud  we  are  liere  to  help  you  If  you  are  not  sure. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

is  sold  with  a  SIcrned  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  If  rem- 
edy fails  on  8PAVI.1I,— Ringlwne— Thoropin  or  ANY  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease.  You  should  have 
both  book  and  remedy  on  hand  for  an  emergency.  It's 
cheap  horse  insurance.  Send  for  your  copy  of  BOOK,  Advice 
and  sample  of  Guarantee-Bond  today.    All  niEE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  n  Commerce  Are.,  Binfbinton,N.Y. 

Druuijisls  everywhere  sell  Save-The-HorsewithiONTRACT 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  I'ost  or  Express  Paid 


ABSORBINE 

'^  TRADE  MARK  BEG.U.S.PAr  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swolien 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches;  Heals  Boild,  Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  borae. 
t2.00per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  M  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Straini,  Bmises; 
ttopi  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  tl.OO  per  bonlc  at 
dealera  or  delirered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  ron  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  iUmpi. 

W.  F.  YOUNG, -P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cob*.  Peed, 

table  tncal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  m.arket  50  years. 

Hand  and  power.     ZS  styles. 

$3.80  to  $40.      FRCK  TRIAL. 

Write  for  cataloK  and  farm 
'machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Daft.  C-t7tS-intHlkanll..Pkils4i,lfMa 
Dipt.  C-l7e»-l71>S  t.  IMIami  *»..CM«»H 


PIERLESS~«x 
FEED  MILL 

Double  cniaber  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plat«8.  Grinds 
iMJtter  quality  feed  with 
lesa  power,  grinds  green 
ear  com,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  furnished 
with  cast  plates.  Slses 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  A  catalog. 
A.M. DelUnflcr,    Lancsster.  Pa. 


'T«llll*L-^li'»i'J-]J»M 


[he  bes^ 

breW 


••rs  Ptf  Par  LHtsr 

Is  only  one  of  the  many  ad-    A' 
vantsKes  Reds  have  over  the 
I  hardy  breeds.    Our  Free 
Book  details  them  all.    Write 
for  It.   , 


Arthur  JvCouiNS  A. 

Moortsiovn.N.J. 


375  lbs. in 
9  months. 


WALKING-PURCHASE  FARMS 

2  year  old  Berkshire  boar,  son  of  Masterpiece  Premier 
C,  guaranteed  a  sure  breeder  of  good  Utters.  He  Is  one 
of  a  litter  of  12  piKS.  First  check  for  $100.  takes  him. 
Your  choice  of  nix  boar  pigs  by  theabove  boar  and  from 
an  exceptionally  good  BOW.  Price  JIO  to  $16.  Hhlp- 
ments  on  approval,  C.  O.  D.  ATKINSON  BROS., 
WRIOHTSTOWN,  PENNA, 


Ret. P.  Ctilnaa,  Berkahlres,   C.Wbltes.    Large 

Strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,   service  boars,     Collte     and    Beagle   dogs, 
Orsde  Guernsey  calves  and  Poultry. 
P.   F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVLLE,  PA. 


Pioneer  Baled  Shavings 

I  Best  for  Bedding.  Hend  for  free  circular  and  low-  ; 
I  est  prices  In  car  lots,  delivered  at  your  station.  ' 
I  OSCAR  SMITH  fc  SON,  40  Statt  St,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Reg  Big  Type  Poland  China  lifaT  fa??.:;" 

price  pair  not  akin,  $50.  May  farrow,  price  pair  $40. 
Ousr.satlRfactlon.    J.MIlum,  R.  D.  1.  Sycamore  Ohio. 

Mulefoot  Hogs  «a1| 

_  O       stock 

SAMUEL  jOhNS, 


Oldest  breeder  In  the 
Pedigreed 
stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  Bee.  D. 


CHBSTBR  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHINAS 

All  ages.     Registered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 
J.  A.  BOAK,  ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 

riiir/^na  Choice  spring  boars.  Booking  orders  tor 
l^uruCB  bted  BiitB.  Fall  pigs  mated  not  akin.  Pedi- 
grees furnished;  write  I.  D.  Jackson,  R.D.lOVan  Vert,0 

Reg.Berkihiree&Hol.teins  5|JSf  K  "^^^ 
ooaMdsrate.   JOHN  C.  BREAM,  R.  4,  Gettysburg  Pa 

Reg.BerkshiresSSrSJSsrri'f;^^   ""•" 

R.  BT  GOOD.  PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA 

High  Grade  Reg.  Bcrkshirf  s  |-t^'„V,«nn': 

teed  or  no'pay.    W.  S.  JOHNSON,  BERKWICT,  PA. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine -'^*'«'«"*^  ""'*'  *■'""« 


HOME  FARM, 


Prices  reasonable.  Write 
CENTER  VALI.KY,  PA. 


0    1      f^        Fine  pedigreed   pigs  ready  to  ship  at 
•  *•    ^-''       special  prices. 
BRUBAKER  BROS.,        R.  2.    MIFFINTOWN,  PA. 


Registered  Berkshires  "Itf 'l"o,h''A,'i" 

low  prices.       W.  J.  McCONNELL.     OXFORD,  FA. 

RaIUvii^  Farm  r>iirnrs  '''^rgn  type,  6  mo.  old. 
OeUCVUe  rarmL^UrOCfl  Hoars.  gllU  a  ptgs  from 
Apr.  to  Aug.    Walter  T  Wood,    Coatesvllle,  R.  D..  Pa . 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Livestock 


CO-OPERATIVE  SHIPPING  OF 
LIVE   STOCK 


Avrafiiro  Ttiilt    Calveefrom  haUWa  wHoss 

Ayrsnire  £>U11    »ndslrs*re  A.R.  stock. 

B.  TKMPLKTON  A  BON.  UL8TBB,  Pa. 


(Continued  fro'in  lat  page.) 
incurred  when  the  livestock  is  sold 
to  a  drover  wtho  makes  his  rounds  and 
spends  all  his  time  in  gathering  up 
stock.  The  livestock  is  not  paid  for 
until  the  returns  from  the  car  are  re- 
ceived. When  tihe  stock  is  delivered, 
each  man  gets  a  receipt  stating  the 
number  of  animals  shipped,  their 
weight,  and  in  the  case  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  they  are  marked.  The  receipts 
are  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  going 
to  the  patron  and  one  being  retained 
by  the  manager. 

A  uniform  system  of  marking  cattle, 
veai  amd  sheep  has  'been  adopted  'by 
these  associations.  Boonan  numerals 
are  clipped  on  the  right  hip  of  cattle 
and  veal  calves.  These  numbers  are 
clipped  with  a  pair  of  small  shears, 
usually  before  *he  stock  is  unloaded 
from  the  wagon  or  driven  from  the 
scales.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  man's 
number  and  all  stock  delivered  by  him 
that  day  is  branded  iby  that  same  num- 
ber, so  that  all  stock  reported  by  one 
number  is  easily  credited  to  one  per- 
son. Sheep  are  marked  on  the  head 
with  different  colored  paints,  as  it  is 
diflBeult  to  clip  a  numiber  or  mark  in 
the  fleece  that  is  easily  recognized.  The 
hogs  are  not  numbered  or  marked^ut 
are  classified  according  to  weight  and 
quality.  No  attempt  is  made  to  sell 
individual  hogs  separate  on  t'he  cen- 
tral market  except  in  the  case  of  stags, 
sows  heavy  in  pig,  or  individuals  of  in- 
ferior grade  whicb  have  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  price  on  the  entire  lot. 
Hogs  are  sold  in  groups,  because  as  a 
general  rule  they  are  more  uniform  in 
appearance  and  quality.  To  attempt 
separating  Jiogs  at  the  stock  yards  re- 

GuirCia       cOO      oTIu'CaA        l/At«Aly      CbUvi       U.      AAVC»VV       AV/OO 

in  weight.  A  large  grouip  of  hogs  will 
also  sell  to  better  advantage  than  a 
few   individuals. 

The  commission  firm  handling  the 
stock  on  the  cental  market  reports  the 
weights  and  price  received  for  all  ani- 
mals by  their  number.  It  requires  ad- 
ditional bookkeeping,  but  all  commis- 
sion men  are  willing  to  do  this  work 
for  the  increased  patronage.  Where 
all  stock  is  liandled  by  one  man,  the 
commission  firms  on  the  central  mar- 
ket will  put  forth  greater  efforts  to 
secure  the  business,  as  it  means  larger 
consignments  than  where  the  stock 
from  one  locality  is  distributed  among 
half  a  dozen  conwnission  firms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accompany  the 
stock  to  market  unless  the  manager 
desires  to  do  so.  The  car  must  be  well 
loaded,  animals  given  plenty  of  bed- 
ding, and  the  racks  well  filled  with  hay. 
When  a  mixed  load  of  stock  is  shipped, 
the  different  kinds  of  livestock  arc 
separated  by  rough  board  partitions 
to  avoid  loss  thru  injury. 

No  payment  is  made  when  the  stock 
is  delivered,  but  each  patron  waits  un- 
til the  payment  for  the  car  or  consign- 
ment has  been  received.  He  then  re- 
ceives a  statement,  showing  how  much 
each  animal  weigQied  and  the  price  re- 
fcived  per  pound.  The  pro-rata  share 
of  expense  incurred  for  freight, "com- 
mission and  other  incidentals  are  de- 
ducted and  a  check  mailed  him  for  t)he 
balance.  In  case  the  farmer  is  in  need 
of  money  when  the  stock  is  delivered, 
ho  may  deposit  his  receipt  at  the  local 
bank,  receive  an  advance  payment  and 
instruct  fhe  manager  to  mail  the  check 
there  instead  of  to  him.  The  com- 
mission usually  paid  for  handling  the 
stock  ranges  from  six  to  ten  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  w'hich  makes  it 
possiible  for  the  manager  to  earn  good 


wages  and  give  the  business  his  best 
attention.  Other  items  of  expense  in- 
curred are  the  freight  switching 
charges,  inspection,  selling  commission 
on  the  central  market  and  minor  ex- 
penses, such  as  feed,  bedding,  yardage, 
material  for  partitions  and  the  sinking 
fund. 

Sinking    Fund 

These  associations  meot  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  truly  co-operative  or- 
ganization. Each  member  is  protected 
and  receives  benefits  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  he  transacts.  Two 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  livestock 
handled  is  set  aside  to  be  put  into  a 
sinking  fund,  which  is  provided  to  cov- 
er the  unavoidable  and  unexpected  ex- 
penses. This  fund  takes  care  of  all 
losses  of  stock  which  may  occur  while 
in  transit.  The  man  whose  animals 
have  been  killed  or  injured  receives  the 
approximate  amount  such  animals 
would  have  brought  had  they  iboen  de- 
livered on  the  market  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  this  way  the  added  expense 
is  not  charged  to  the  car  in  w(hich  the 
loss  occurred,  but  is  taken  from  the  ac- 
cumulated fund  provided  for  such  pur- 
pose. No  shipper  feels  the  effect  of 
such  a  small  charge  on  the  stock  he 
ships  and  to  him  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  an  insurance.  All  animals  must  be 
delivered  to  the  manager  in  good  con- 
dition. In  case  an  animal  is  delivered 
that  is  overheated  or  shows  that  She  has 
been  carelessly  handled,  it  is  marked 
and  a  record  made  of  its  condition.  If 
it  must  be  sold  at  a  discount,  or  dies 
w*hile  in  transit,  such  loss  must  be 
sustained  iby  the  owner. 

This  is  a  simple  method  of  shipping 
livestock  and  can  be  conducted  in  any 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  the  one 
system  of  shipping  that  has  success- 
fully met  the  needs  of  the  small  live- 
stock producers.  The  whole  operation 
is  simple,  requires  no  capital  and  every 
farmer  shipping  his  livestock  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  coiintrv  TJip  onat 
of  shipping  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  all  livestock  sells  on  its  merit.  The 
cost  of  marketing  is  very  small  as  in- 
dicated by  tIhe  business  done  by  the 
Litchfield  Association  in  1914.  It  cost 
a  little  over  4  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  livestock  to  take  care  of  the 
marketing  end.  This  amount  will  vary, 
depending  upon  distance  the  livestock 
must  be  shipped. 

If  this  system  of  livestock  marketing 
is  adopted  by  the  farmer  of  the  East, 
it  will  solve  the  problem  and  also  great- 
ly increase  the  net  returns  from  all 
livestock  produced. 


VETERINARY 


Sidobone. — I  would  like  to  know  thru 
your  paper  what  can  be  dome  for  a 
young  horse  that  has  a  small  growth  on 
the  inside  of  foot,  indicating  sidobone. 
J.  W.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. — Lower  heel, 
clip  off  hair  and  apply  1  part  rod  io- 
dide mercury  and  eight  part.?  lard  every 
six  or  seven  days  and  it  will  perhaps 
effect  a  cure. 

Out  of  Condition. — 'Colt  coming  ,*}  in 
the  spring  is  in  good  flesh,  seoms  to  be 
healthy,  but  since  taking  her  out  of 
pasture  there  is  a  watery  fluid  oozing 
from  skin  on  rump  and  loin  which  runs 
down  her  sides.  She  does  not  ap<[)ear  to 
be  itchy  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  what 
caused  it  or  what  it  is.  H.  V.  L.,  York, 
Pa. — Give  1  dry  ground  mix  vomica,  J 
dr.  powdered  digitalis  and  A  oz.  ground 
gentian  at  a  dose  in  feed  2  or  W  times 
a  day.  Wet  parts  that  perspire  with 
spirits  of  camphor,  twice  a  day. 

Weakness. — Nervousness. — Five-year- 
old  mare  raised  a  colt  last  year;  believe 
she  is  in  foal  again.  She  perspires  in 
st.able  every  niglit.  She  is  gaining  some 
in  flesh,  but  is  troiiibled  with  worms.  A. 
M.  U.,  Troy,  Pa. — Mix  1  part  powdered 
sulphate  iron,  1  part  powdered  nitrate 
of  potash,  1  part  ground  nux  vomica 
and  3  parts  gentian;  give  a  small  table- 
spoonful  at  a  dose  in  soft  feed  2  or  J 
times  a  day. 


Decenaber  30,  19i(j.        f     p»(»«o*«'  ^®'  ^*^*' 


HmadQuartmrt  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HUULS 

Sel»ct*d  Quality 

Bar  Z  Brand  Owl  Brand 

43  r«r  CcBt  Preteb  41  Per  Cent  ProUia 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1  -2  Per  Cast  Prottia        3«  Per  Csst  Prottia 

"Our  Brand  on  th*  Tag, 
Mmana  Quality  in  th«  Bag" 

F.  W.  BRODE   &   CO. 

EtUblUked  187S 

MsBpUt,  TeasetMe.    Brascli  Officf ,  DsIIai,  Tciai 

Pioaesn  io  Cotton  SaeJ  Mcsl— It  i«  Oor  SpccUhj 

Ws  CsB  Qnote  Yoa  to  Year  Suiiea 


Antrtn's 

Plonitr 

Dog  Riimdhs 


<  BOOK   ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Bfalled   free  to  sny  tddnM  tqr 
tlie  Aatlior 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Earlags 


Registered  Hampshire  Swine 

All  ages— large  type-perfect  belts.    Registered 
Holstelns.    Fanners'  prices. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARMS 

STOCKBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special:  Seven  Mav  sUts.  litter  mates.  Thirteen  In  the 
litter,  twelve  raised.  Their  dam  has  had  97  ptxs  In  8 
litters.  One  of  her  sisters  had  168  pli?8  In  13  lltters.an- 
other  74  111  9  litters,  iinother  66  In  5  Utters,  and  another 
73  In  6  litters.  Their  sire  Is  a  showy  boar  of  Premier 
Longfellow — Rival's  C'hamplon  blood.  One  hundred 
glltsof  similar  charnoKr  for  sale.  ,,  ,,      ^     ..,  „ 

H.C.4H.H.  HAKPKNDINC;,  Box  45,  Dundee  N.Y 


r.  IT  11       r>     1    L-         12  sows  &  gilts  bred  for 

Penns  Valley  Berkshire*  Mar.  &  Apr.  farrow;  20 
Sept.  boars  *  gilts.  For  breeding  and  prices  write' 
W.   F.    Rl.SHKL,        Rt.  2,        CtiNTER  HALL,  PA. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Prolific  Poland  Chmu 

Clioloe  faU  pigs:  »too  lowi  bred  for   Maroli  tmow. 
R.  H.  LYLB,  CADIZ.       OHIO. 

M:.aA.i»:    Ayfiilaa     8P»lr  nicely    mated,  goofl 
ISSOUri    MUieS     ,1^,  7  monms  to  2  yews. 
T.  O.   BAKER.       Roots.  8.       CoobrAnvllle,    Panne. 


R^irlrcViirAQ 


Bargains  In  fall  plci. 

F.nWIN  R.  MATTT.K. 
COATBSVILLE.  PA. 


RArlraliii-«a  '70  Sporlal  Price.  8,10.412  weeks  old. 
SUS.SE.V  BF.RKSIUK  FARM,      DAGHBORO,  DEL. 


Meridale  Berkshires 


tor  sale. 


Large,  healthy,  prolific. 
Foundation  stock  always 
Ayer  A  McKlnney,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


™^  STANDARD 
FARM  PAPERS 

BEST- 

forthe  Reader 
ther«for*~ 

BEST- 

f  or  the  Advertiser    ^^(^^^ 


OHIO  FARMER.  1 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

(Rat^  ftdc  ppr  line) 

MICHIGANFARMER 
DeUoit.  Mich. 

(Rat«  40c  per  lint)   . 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 

Ptiiladelphia,  Pa. 

(R«U-  :tllr  lirr  lliir) 

INDIANA  FARMER 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, 
Birmingham — Raleigh — 

DalUi — Memphia 

BREEDER  S  GAZETTE 

Chicago,  111. 

PRAIRfE  FARMER 

ChicaRO.  III. 

HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 

Ft.  Atkinaon.  Wii. 
WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST 

Racin*.  Wii. 
THE  FARMER 

St.  Paul.   Minn. 
THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
WALLACE'S  FARMER 

De»  Moinet,  Inwa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
San  Franciaco,  Calif,. 


Onarantaad 
CiiculstioB 


260.000 

S7.I0I 

174.121 

90.000 

100,000 

67.820 

63,454 

140,855 
730.000 

80.000 
22,000 


On* 
Uaa 


ILI7 


.25 

.80 

.60 
.50 
.45 

.30 

.60 

3.00 

.40 

.16 


1.805.351 


$8.23 


These    ptibllcaflonn    are    conceded    to    be 

the    authnritativo     farm     papers    of    their 

individual    fields 

All  Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 

For   further   information   address 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT,  Inc. 

Wtitaro  lUproaautatlvs.    l.lvcrtliln(  Buildio(,  CHICAOO 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc.. 

ruttrn  lio|.rn*ntallT«.  aai  Kuurth  At*.,  NEW  YORK  CITT 


■fwenv 


1' 


'Poiiltrp 


CONOERNINO  STRAINS  OF 
POULTRY 


11—491 

Vennsytvania  Farmer 

th.  birds  linger  for  months  before  they  than  paid  for  itself    but  "^yb^^""  S*""    tj^.^'^^rmltioT^f'  bono'^^'d  "egg-shell, 

die."  J.  B.  F.,  Pa.  erally  are   not   a   satisfactory  h  gh-pro     t^'«  J"  ™^  ^  .^^^^ed  pounds 

The  trouble   is  undoubtedly  bronchi-  tein  feed."     In  recent  feeding  test     at    Authonti^o^^^^    ^^^^^.^    ^^^^.^^^    ^.^^ 

tis  which  may  bo  caused  by  exposure  to  the  Station,  hens  fed  soybeans  laid  o my  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  seventeen  dozen 

storms,   especially   when   the   birds   are  a  few  more   eggs   than   those  g>ven   no 

housed  in  too  close  or  too  warm  a  build-  feed  high  in  protein   S'^'"*'"^'^.*"*; '^^^ "        ^'^ood  way  to  prepare  potatoes,  cab 

ing;    by   sudden    .atmospheric    changes;  age  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  rations        A  good  vvay  t     r     P        I      ^     ^     _  ^ 

by  drafts  of  cold  air;  or  by  irritating    for  laying  hens, 
particles  of  dust  or  lime.    It  may  make 


The  reader  of  standard  poultry  jour-  its  appearance  at  any  time  of  the  year 

u  will   find  advertisements   of   vari-  but  as  a  usual  thing  the  fall  and  winter 

strains    as    well    as    of    different  months    develop    the    most    cases.      In 

JrTeds      These  strains  are  supposed  to  addition   to    the   symptoms    spoken    of^ 


b.-vge,  beets  and  turnips  for  feeding  is 
to  place  them  in  a  barrel  and  chop 
them  up  with  a  spade. 

An  ounce  of  salt  in  the  mash  food 

is  sufficient  for  one  hundred  hens.  Over- 

I„    .i.i„,    ■na.he.   fo.   poultry    one   i^'^^,!'''^  ^,^:r:     ^^  "" 


THINGS   I    HAVE   LEARNED 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

I.Ji„.  Silo  .o  .!...».»(  ^■^^^""itML'^^^i  .r,  ..ill 
definite  years  to  come. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers] 

You  Get  Best  Results  without 

Champion  Evaporator 


Quick  work  .fuel  sav 
Ins,  durabllltr  aod 
BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SYRUP. 
Write  na  for_ 
Oai ALOuutt. 


Champion 
Evaporator 
Company,    Wtakers, 


breeds.     These  strains  are  supposed  to  addition   to   the   symptoms   spoken    of  ^    J^^^"/      ^,^  relative  bulk  of  tK.  cess  will  cause  bowel  trouble  and  pre- 

"eent    something    superior    to    the  the  bird  usually  is  very  thirsty  and  if  ^^  '  J^    .'^^^^^^^^^             A  ponnd  of  co-n-  mature    moulting.      The    way    to    fe^ 

Sge  of  the  breeds   which  are   rep-  the  fowl's  body   is  held   agatnst   one  s  ^^^^^^^^f^     „,   ,„/,  ,,if.    beef-  salt  is  to  dissolve  the  required  quantt- 

eZed  and  are  often  sold  at  advanc-  ear   there    can   \  ^^^'^^^^^^^^  \^1  scapsra  pint  and  a  half ;  middlings,  two  ty  in  water  and  use  this  water  in  moist- 

Tdprices.    Some  strains  are  sai^  to  bo  .reak-g    noise    at    every    breath    the  --P  '  ^^P  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^J^  ^,^^^.  g,,„„,  ening  the  mash.-R. 

early  layers,  for  others  the  claim  that  bird  takes.       .                            w  ,  4;>,of    oats     three    pints;    clover    meal,    four                                     — 

*w^re  heavy  layers  is  made,  and  still  The  disease  is  infectious  and  for  *hat    oats     three    pint  ,                                             ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

oZrs    are    commended    because    they  reason  all  sick  birds  should  be  removed    pmts^                                                ^^^              of  ^cond  quality   cabbage,   or   mangel 

lature   quickly.     In   fac^,   strains   can  from  the  House  so  they  canno     infect    J^\^''l^'J^  ^^    egg-making    ele-    wurtzels,  to  be   used  as  green  food  by 

be  had  ^hich  possess  almost  any  good  others  of  the  flock   thru   coughing  and    nch    in^  pr^o^tei  ,^t^  ^Jg^^^^   ^g^^^.^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  winter. 

nualitv  W'hich  can  bo  named.  thru  the  water  pan  ^ 

Thele   strains   are   supposed   to   have  After  the  sick  birds  are  r^^ved  f  rom 

been  developed  and  their  characteristics  the  house  the  quarters  should  be  thoro- 

tZX\L  extent,  by  skillful  ^at-  ly   cleaned   and   dis  nfected      See  tha 

Zot  suitable  breeding  stock  and  care-  all  cracks  are  closed  up  so  there  can  be 

^fauention  to  the  chickens  that   are  no    draft    especially    across   the    roosts 

produced.      Doubtless    some    men    have  Endeavor  to  keep  the  du«t  down  in    he 

Stly  exaggerated   the  value   of   the  poultry  house  by  locating  the  dust  bath 

Singes  wS  they  have  thus  brought  elsewhere  and   do  not   use    air   slacked 

fbout  but  in  many 'cases  a  good  .eal  of  Ume  o.  the  ?-PP-««  ^-JI^V;/  - 

Lprovement   has    been  made   and    th.  where   as   it   is   very   irrita  ing   to   the 

Tcessul   breeders   are   fully   justified  throat.     See  that  the  house  is  sufficient- 

rZrging   more   for   their  birds   and  ly  ventilated  to  avoid  moisture  on  the 

Is  than  ordinary  stock  of  the  same  walls    and    ceiling    and    do    not    over- 

eggs  uid,n                J  crowd.   Allow   5   sq.   ft.   of   floor  space 
X:  :hr;te  st^ms  show  a  M.   *»  .  blr*  and  at  least  6  inche,  of  roo^ 

aa.d  advance  it  sh„„ad  be  understood  ^";;;7j°J,-^;t  Seated  .Eh 
that  their  increased  value  is  principal-         i^e  sick   Diras  may     « 

,  in  possibilities  and  that  these  may  tincture    of    aconite,    giving    one    drop 

■.t  be  realized,  for  the  differences   in  at  a  dose,  every  two  hours  unil  relief 

il  the  improvement  census  are^ot  .  ^    - -7-^:  ^ ^^^ 

;:r:ytrnrry   wm"ali;  .urmg  treatment  the  b^ds  should  have 

^appear.    Therefore  k  does  not  follow  nothing  to   eat  but   a  hot   mash   of   at 

that  a  mln  who  has  obtained  birds  or  least    half    bran    and    they    should    be 

eggs  of  a   rlaUy   valuable   strain   will  kept  in  as  even  a  temperature  as  pos- 

derive  a  large  profit  therefrom.     What  Hible.-.T.  Raymond  Kessler. 
his  return  will  be  depends  on  what  he  „^„^„    .  _„  -.^  pottltrY 

does  and  when  and  how  ho  does  it.  This  JUDGING  AQE  OF  POULTRY 

;=  ;..   ofl<.ni-r1anf»n   with   a  law  that  pre-  -     .  • 

....                 -^^                           exDcnsive  The   farmer  who   does   not  marK   his 
vails    everywhere.      A    very    expensive 

and  really   valuable  watch   may  bo   so  poultry  is   often  put   to  his  wits     end 

treated    t'lat    it    will    give    no    better  in   determining  his  old  stock  when   he 

service  than  a  time-piece   which   costs  wishes  to  sell. 

ess  than  a  dollar.    In  such  a  case  the  A  hen  that  has  no  spurs,  shows  bright 

man   vl   sells   the   watch    gives    good  smooth,    fresh-colored   legs   -d   has   a 

value  for  the   money  He  receives.   The  smooth    thin  «-^';;-\-7.^^^^;  ^ 

buyer  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  the  0  her  hand  the  ^«°  ;^/*;''  ^^  "'^ 

faUure  of  his  purchase  to  give   entire    that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  keep 
failure  or  His  purcnasa         t  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^    ^^.^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

"'^IheTame  principle  a  man  may  pay  rough,  prominent    scales    -   legs     and 

a^od   price  for  birds  or   eggs   Which  blunt     tough    toe-nails.      The    ends    o 

have  far  greater  possibilities  than  have  the  breast  and   pelvic   bones   will   al.,o 

hose     f  ilferL'stock,  which   he   can  be    hard    and    -yi^  <l;ng    «"    P-^^ 

.    ,  i.         A    „«^   ^^a  Tn  a.  voun?  bird  these  bones  win  oena 

obtain  at  much  less   cost,  and  yet   he  in  a  young  u 

mjiv  fail  tn  set  larger  returns  than  the  readily.                                      ,      ,  . 

may  fan  to  get  largor  turkeys  can  be  determin- 

latter  would  have  made.    When  this  oc  /."^  *^                  /           .   x,,_i,e-,  -ock 

...              Ml    r„./xKnHlc-    <V»H-  ed  in  the  same  manner.    A  turKey  cocv 

curs   his   neighbors    will    probably    be  eu                    t,  „  ^  :„  „i^      Tho  feet  and 

Ue.e  that  «he  bnyer  wa,  extravagant,  ;^^^J'^^;^::^\lf^J'Z^::^, 

and  he  too  ""^ ''>»'' '»;''«^;;'J°;^:  'ZIX   OllZrly,  will  show  legs  that 

ish  to  make  such  an  outlay,  ine  neign  ,    , 

bors  mav  be  wrong  because,  considering  are  hard  and  dry. 

iDors  may  be  wrong  0             ,  ^^    ^-^^       ^  fggt  of  an  old  goose  are 

the    possibilities    that    were    obtained,  x 

^                             •  1            -,^+  >.ovn  red     In  voung  geese  the  feet  ana  Dii<fi 

the  price  that  was  paid  may  not  have  rea.     in  jo     k  t 

been    at    all    unreasonable.      And    the    are  yellow. 

Deen    at    an    unre  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

man  mav   be    right   as  to   nis   lacK   01.  f,  ...         i„,„„,    *i,„„    ni,i 

•^  .  .„         v„v.i„   T>n    fir    PDpearance    of   being    larger    than    old 

wisdom,   tho    he   will   P-^^^^^   ^J    [^^^    ^    ,,     ^he  flesh  of  young  ducks  is  soft 

l^rnHir LTrd^  'T^Z    and  yielding,  and  the  fat  has  a  trans- 

foolishness  did  not  consist,  as  he  would    P^^^^  JJ-^-^,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,„,,, 

like   to  believe,    in    paying   ««//g\  ^  J^  l^^^^  J  ^^  l^^^;,,   the  web   be- 

price  for  what   he   bought   l>"t     n   h  and   ge                     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

failure  to  ca-  for  it  properly  after  it  t-c                 ^^^^   ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^^   ^^   ^ 

had  been   obtained.-ElUot.  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  however,  the  web  s.^pa- 

BRONCHITIS  ''***''  ^'*^  difficulty,  the  bird  is  old.— 

T.  y,.  llichey 


(.uecessful  breeders  and  feeders  everywhere.  )  1         1.        *k- 

The  e  men  could  have  bought  any  silo  at  --yvr^'i'-j'^^.^r  *^* 

best  of  eve^thing-tbafs  why  they  continue  to  buy  Indiana  Silo. 

best  or  cveytninif  .otiafactory  service   rendered 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo— this  satistactory  oc 
elerywber^should  be  of  special  interest  to  you. 

„        TblTst  of  all  materials  is  advancing  like  the  price  of  wheat  and  com- 

^V  not  save  monlyirltacting  for  your  silo  now.     It  undoubtly  w.U  cost  you 

"°":";  lend"'.;;  r  :;;po.Uio«-.o  .ont,.ct  no^  lor  .o«  .no  and  d.liv.r  it  Ut.r. 

gK  m    DDFCnC   Vaiuabm  fitiw  Poultry 
64   DnLtllO    Book  I- ree-l(M  pages. 

Fine  pure-bred  chiokond.  du.-ka,  Rucso.wid 
turkeys..  Choice.. hardy  Northern  raised. 
Fowl.q,  CKKS  and  incubator?  at  low  prices. 
/toencn'y^reatoat  poultry  farm.  2»th  year 
•WMMCc  In   businusS.     Write  today  for   Free  £<wk. 

R.  fTmEOBERT  CO.,  Box819,Mankato,  Mum. 

We  bave  aotWa  demand  at  lilf  h  prices  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.    Get  own  prices  and  keep  In 
touch  with  a  good  market. 

GIBBSiBro.,    325  N.  Front  St.,  PhUadelpbia 

r^^  •  \  lU  ».  T  :,r,n.  118  per  100,  »I66  per  1000 
Chicks  that  Live  Tiffany  e  superior  Silver 
White,  *  Columbian  Wyandottes,  and  S.  C.  R 
I  R^«— February  and  March  delivery.  Golden  Buff 
firnlMtons  2&C  ea.;»23  per  100.  PeKln  ARouen  Duck- 
iin#.§25Der  100  1226  per  1000.  Bred  and  hatched 
rteht  ALbHAM  POULTRY  FARM, 

Tl   39  PHOENlXVILLE,  PENNA. 


STAR  POWER  GRINDERS 

Sturdily  built.  long  lastine, 
economical.  Save  lime, 
toll  and  feed.  A  full  linf 
for  your  requirements. 
Stock  Kain  Kreatly  on 
eround  feed.  Illustrated  cat 
aloe  for  a  post  card. 

STAR  MFG.  CO. 

»H  OtptI  St.  «•"  l««in|Hn,  0 


Tran  Netted  »  ^'  r  i^^"4"  200  Egg  Strains 

I  rap    WWWBM  g^j,    p,y     R,x;k9       "  ^       „       , 

fe\'1r'^^'''''*'^'''''^PARAm8^°P0TL'¥k^YFM^^ 
BOX  C.  PARADISE,    PENNA. 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  duS,*pouitry  and 

BSRs  Penna.  Poutoes  a  specialty       Reums  day  goods 


ya'Jp»,'cTcT.-'"-W...DELPH.A. 
w.T-^-     ^     ^     „T     T        U  "Tom  Barron  Strain" 


Mgs,  for  the  holidays. 
226  WASHINGTON  ST., 


HAY 


eaivee,  i  a  u  «  7 
WM.  H.  COHEN  A  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Ship   To   The  Old   Reliable  House 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sons  Co. 
•23-29  Wakask  lldt.  nttstank,  Pn 


Rinelet  Barred  Rocks  ^d  tockeroui%red 

Walnutport.  Pa. 


s??«!f^s'raLWViRDir* " — 


f^    /-I    Tir    T        1 ^-»,o    Selected  bred-to-lay  stock, 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  y,>arllDKS  and  cockerels. 
Prices  rlKht  quality  considered. satisfaction  Kuarantewl. 
Jusl^-Mere^Farm,  Box  x,   Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  pmllllcTayersr  Breedlnu 
stock,  eftKS  tor  hatchlnn  and  baby  chlx  In  season. 
Cockered  $3  each.  Send  for  rataloK.  Ivy  wood  Poultry 
Farm.  Box  71  A,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  fresh 


white  or  brown  esRS,  no  corn- 
Reference:  Cha- 
BLAINWOOD 
New  York  City. 


FRESH  EGGS  WANTED    ,fL^^ 

color.     A.  LANOER.        M  8.  6th  St..     Newark,  N.  J. 

White  fimden  Oeeee:  Pekln.  ^allard  *  Colored  Mus- 
mvv  Oueks-  B.  Rocks:  W.  *  Par.  Wyandottea,  B.  L*g- 
S.^L  F?^c!ltalo».    B. F. Kahler.     Hu»heevHle,  Pa. 


Eggs  Wanted    

mission.  Returns  made  immediately 

tham  and  Phoenix  National  Banks. 

FARMS,  Inc.,     330  East  53rd  St  .J 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  Btrafn.'*A"re  doeiie. 

pftsv  to  keen  at  home.  Hens.  $6.  Toms,  $6.--Barred 
p%m(mtk  K(>ck  CfK-kerelB  (Parks strain),  $2.25 each. 
OLE^N  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  D1LL3BURO.  PA  . 

>n      1  MB.  Narragansett  A  Bourbon  Reds.EKgs 

Turkeys  t?om  ill  bTS^ds  m  season.  If  Intereewd 
write      N.M.Caldwell.      Rt.  I.      Jacobsburg.  Ohio. 


Ship  Your  DRESSED  POIHTRY  end  EGGS  to 
ARTHUR  H.  B0N80R  Reading  Terminal  Market, 
Philadelphia,    Penna.  


"PleaHe    icU    me    ^^^    y^''' J^'l'l   ^EAT  SCRAP  GOOD  FEED  FOR  THE 
^hat  ail«   my   old   hons.     They  hav     a    MEAT  ^^^^   ^^^ 

rattle  in  ihoir  thn.at  an.l  stand  aro  n<l        ^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^. 

and   gasp    almost    like    a   young  ^  .H^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  e,«  prodnc- 

^ith    tho    gaps.      They    sec^    to   choke    ^^    J^  ^^^„^,^  „  ,„;d  w.  J.  Buss, 

and   make    a    noise    as    tho   they   were    *-"  ^^  ^,^  ^..^  Experiment  Sta- 

trying  to  crow.     I  cannot  see  .anything   V^^'l^^  ^^,^  ^,^^^  ^^^,  '  ,,, 

in  their  throats.     The   trouble  has   oc-    t  on.      J  ^^^    ^^^^ 

Mitred   both    Winter   and   summer,  and  duced    increa^         gg   y 


Don't 

BfooderKilL 
Your 

Profits. 


NoneofyourprofiMB  «J 
'smotlitrrd  in  a  MAGIC 
V  BROODER.  Top  and  bot- 

W draft  holds  eventemperr.ture  at  all 
tmes  Burns  coa'.  Gas  escape  system 
absolutely  prevents  »as  leakage.  Cast 
iron;  eanuaiy;  indeslruciible. 

MAGIC    BROODER 

<;uar.meed  .0  safely  brood  2;0»o?()0  chicks  or  wiH 
.eturn  fuU  purchase  price  on  r.  quest,  wi.hin  M  aaya  a 
pay  freight  boih  ways. 

Sena  J16.50  fof  MACIC  BROODER  nader  iba  |aar»tee. 
Write  for  booklet  describing  MAGIC  ard  "".^"^fJ'eL 

and  otherpoultry appliances.  FRBB. 
UNITED  BROODER  CO. 


[c.  V.HlLl. 

Propnitor 


■:-»o 


'^ 


^02  Pennington  Ave./   *   '•*  > 
^TRENTON.  N.  J^sfrT'  '  -^' 


1 


12— 492 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horee  hide,  Calf,  L*o|j;,  Deer, 
orknykiud  of  ekiii  with  Imir  ur  fur  on, 
W«  tan  and  finlah  them  right  |  make 
them  Inti)  coats  Uor  men  and  \M)nu'u), 
robes, rmri  or   ifloveg  when  ordend. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  Itsallian 
to  buy  them,  and  be  «  urlli  more.  Our 
Illustrated  eatalog  (rives  a  lot  of  iu- 
(orraation  wliicli  every  stoek  ralHir 
should  liave,  but  we  never  send  nut  this 
Taluable  book  exeept  uiKjn  reijueBt. 

Ittella  how  to  take  oir  and  care  for 
hide«:  how  and  whi  n  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  I  about  our  Hiile  dveinr  |>ro- 
oeas  which  Ib  a  tremendous  advantaire 
to  the  euRtomer.  espeeiallv  on  horaa 
hldea  and  eall  akine  ;  al>out  the  fur 
roods  and  (fame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
671  Lyell  Ave..  Roctieslcr.  N.  Y. 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
Healtlifuly  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  oiien  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  (jerms.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
MoHoingout  in  cold  weather. 
A  iKion  to  invalids.  Kndonted 
by  mate  Boards  of  Huulih. 


ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  iirocess  in 
vater  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  uo  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  .ishes.  OKmet  absolutel.v  guaran- 
teeil.      Write  for  full  iUmi  i>itinn  and  (iricc 

•OWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO,  ii^»B  ROWE  BIOO.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  the  K,>  Snn  \^-nl.h^t:,lM1 — Mot  and  Culd       MICH. 
Running  WuliT  W  ith..u t  I'lin.iljing " 


f- 


Furs 

!  Our  Specialty 


We  8ie  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
flrm.  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  boneat 
niarket  prices.  9  , 

lt'»  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.   Dept.  141  New  York 


RETAILERS* 
30c  QUALITY 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.    Fresh  off  the  Roaslor 

5  LBS.       FOR 

■•an  or  Ground 

PoBwrod  fro*  within  SM  miles  by  parcel  post 
ItLBS.   DELIVERED   FREE    1000   MILES 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

Park  Place  «  WesMnirton  St.  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  76  YEARS 


COFFEE 


$1 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
aU  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  ne:d  large   quantities   of    all 

kinds  o(  raw  hirs.  and  it  will  pay 

\   fau  to  get  my  price  list.     I 

eipecially  solicit   communira- 

.tion  with  dealcn  having  large 

J  lots  to  tell.   Write  for  price  list 

^and    shipping    taps    today    to 

-%:  ^-— -r^sv-"^       O.  L.  SLEI^KER, 

J^fSS^SeS^V         P.  0.  Box  F,     East  Libirty.  Ml* 


You  Carry  Fire  Insurance 

althouKh  thouB&nds  of  butldlngs  serve  their  yeart 
of  usefuloeas  without  l>elD8  destroyed  or  Injured 
by  fire,  while  death  Is  ft  certainty.  Insurance 
acalnat  Ore  l8  sensible,  lusiirancc  aRalnst  ilrath  Is 
more  sensible  etiperlHlly  with  a  man  carryliiK  any 
Indebtedness.  Your  (nmlly's  IniereHts  demand  It. 
Tail  us  your  age  and  we  will  advlae  the  best  form 
of  policy  for  you.    Valuable  Dootlet  Free  on  renuett. 

GIRARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  .CO..    Phlla..  Pa. 

W*  temnt  reXiabU  eaeroette  farmeri  loactcu  local  Offent* 


.^ThcBESI  IIGHT 


Vom\OnVw  th*  ebaapcat  and  ■iroiwaat  Debt  oo  aarth. 
Oaad  to  ararr  eoootrr  oo  tba  vioba.  Uakaa  and 
boraa  Ita  own  saa.  Caata  Do  ahmdowa.  Claao  aod 
odorlaaa.  Abaolatslr  aafa  Ovnr  200  atrlaa  100  to 
tOOO  Candla  PowtiT  fuMr  Qaaraotawl  WriU  for 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVEBTWHBRB. 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 
461  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Women 
and  Girls 

Can  earfi  many  useful  cluh  raisers' 
rewards  or  a  tidy  sum  in  cash  by 
representing  us  in  their  home  com- 
munities. Write  today  for  terms 
and  club  raisers'  reward  list. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
261-63  S.  Third  St.,      PhiU.,  Pa. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Household 


A   SOUTHERN   BUTCHEBINO 


is  done  everything  is  finished  except 
cooking  of  he^ds  and  feet,  which  are 
soaked  in  salt  water  over  night. — ^Mrs. 
L.  E.   Armour,  Sabine  Co.,  La. 


A  HANDY  KETTLE 


METHOD 


Owing  to  the  many  changes  of  weath- 
er in  the  South  much  loss  of  the  meat 
crop  occurs;  some  winters  the  loss 
reaches  enormous  proportions.  As  long 
as  we  followed  the  dry  salt  method  of 
curing  meat  we  lost  meat  every  year, 
perhaps  only  a  few  pieces  sometimes, 
but  it  all  amounts  to  something,  and 
I  am  glad  we  have  learned  to  keep  it 
perfectly  despite  changeable  weather 
conditions. 

We  butcher  in  the  foronootn,  prefer- 
ring a  cold,  clear  day  with  wind  from 
the  north,  having  made  all  necessary 
preparations  the  day  before,  including 
pole  for  hanging  the  carcasses.  A  lit- 
tle lime  added  to  the  scalding  water 
makes  the  hair  slip  easily,  and  the  &kin 
beautifully  clean. 

To  shorten  and  make  lighter  the 
work,  we  have  vessels  convemieat  in 
which  to  put  the  pieces  that  go  to  make 
lard  and  sausage,  and  as  these  pieces 
are  trimmed  from  the  meat  all  skins 
and  bones  are  removed,  and  ithey  are 
cut  into  pieces  desirable  for  rendering 
and  grinding.  The  skins  are  saved  to 
be  cooked  with  the  fat  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  entrails,  as  this  fat  is 
never  cooked  with  the  pieces  cut  from 
the  meat  ibecause  it  does  not  make  as 
good  grade  of  lard.  Soaking  in  warm 
water  and  changing  the  water  several 
times  before  cooking  will  remove  un- 
pleasant odor  and  taste. 

As  the  meat  is  cut  into  the  desired 
shapes  and  sizes  it  is  carried  into  the 
smoke-house,  spread  singly  on  shelves 
and  sprinkled  with  salt  to  stand  over 
night.  Ribs  and  back  bones  are  cut 
into  pieces  convenient  for  cooking, 
and  spread  out  without  salt  until  cool, 
then  tied  in  a  fly-proof  sack  and  hung 
in  smoke-house,  where  they  remain 
sweet  and  fresh  until  used. 

After  the  meat  for  curing  is  cut  up, 
we  make  a  brine  (cold  in  real  cold 
weather,  but  .boiled  and  cooled  in  warm- 
er weather)  of  8  lbs.  salt,  2  oz.  pulver- 
ized saltpeter,  and  2  lbs.  brown  sugar 
dissolved  in  5  gallons  of  water  for  each 
100  lbs.  meat.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  thoroly  cooled  meat  is  packed 
in  a  barrel  (a  big  glazed  crock  is  more 
sanitary. — Editor.)  that  has  been  thoro- 
ly cleaned  and  scalded,  hams  and  shoul- 
ders first,  weighted  down  with  boards 
and  stones,  and  covered  with  the  brine. 
A  cloth  is  tied  "ecurely  over  the  top  of 
the  barrel. 

If  the  weather  remains  cold  the  meat 
will  be  safe,  ibut  if  it  is  inclined  to  'be 
warm  the  meat  should  be  unpacked  the 
third  day,  spread  out  and  sprinkled 
with  fresh  salt  over  night  and  the  brine 
boiled,  skimmed  and  cooled,  then  re- 
packed in  the  morning  as  at  first.  The 
meat  will  be  ready  to  hang  and  simoke 
in  four  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  mod- 
erate, but  if  real  cold  it  will  take  six 
weeks.  We  smoke  with  corn  cobs  or 
hickory  wood  for  a  few  days,  then  pack 
in  rat-proof  boxes  with  a  layer  of  corn 
><hucks  in  bottom  of  box  and  ibotweon 
layers  of  meat,  the  top  layer  being 
■shucks.  This  method  of  curing  insures 
meat  equal  to  any  factory  product. 

We  render  lard  in  a  kettle  outdoors. 
We  place  a  large  box  on  whioh  is  fast- 
ened the  meat  chopper,  conveniently 
near  the  kettle,  and  grind  sausage  while 
attending  to  the  cooking  of  the  lard. 
A  small  kettle  of  "boiling  water  near 
the  lard  kettle  is  used  for  cleaning  the 
pigs'  feet.  These  are  immersed  in  the 
water  unitil  the  hoofs  are  loosened.  This 
is  superior  to  the  hot-aSh  method  of 
cleaning  them.     By  the  time  the  lard 


Here  is  a  handy  agate-ware  kettle 
for  draining  your  vegotalbles.  The  cres- 
cent shaped  piece  molded  in  at  the 
spout  side,  and  punctured  with  small 
holes,  holds  the  cover  on  securely  but 
not  so  tightly  but  that  the  water  has 
plenty  of  room  to  run  thru  the  holes  to 
the  spout  and  out  from  under  cover. 
There  is  never  any  trouble  with  cover 
slipping  and  consequent  scalds  of  one's 
hands  or  arm  with  escaping  steam  or 
water.  The  kettle  is  inexpensive  and 
light  to  handle.  I  found  this  one  in 
constant  use  in  a  farm  house  kitchen 
by  an  old  lady  who  can  no  longer  lift 
the  heavy  iron  kettles  that  she  has 
heretofore  used.  Would  that  more  farm 
housekeepers  would  dispense  with  the 
heavy   kettles   except   for   pot-roasting. 

Incidentally  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  I  took  this  photo  with  a  little  vest 


December  30,  Ittiij 

other  or  even   if  it   is  a   more  seriog 
foniu-of  the  same  trowble. 

6.  Before  filling  an  ice  bag,  pour  lig 
water    over   the    ice    to    round    off 
sharp  edges  of  the  ice  and  make 
bag    much    more    comfortable    for^tli,. 
patient. 

These  two  additional  suggcstiooin 
about  nursing,  by  the  superintendent 
of  nurses  in  a  large  hospital,  seem  alsri 
well  worth  passing  on: 

1.  When  caring  for  a  patient  w!:^) 
suffers  from  a  discharge  from  any  part 
of  the  head  or  from  frequent  vomitin?. 
it  is  advisable  to  protect  the  pill, 
with  a  rubber  case  under  the  cotton 
case.  Make  it  of  rubber  sheeeting, 
which  may  be  purchased  by  the  yard 
at  any  ruibber  store.  In  putting  the 
two  cases  on  the  pillow  make  the  open 
end  of  the  rubber  .slip  come  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  pillow  from  the  open 
end  of  the  cotton  slip. 

2.  In  caring  for  a  patient  suffering 
with  acute  Bright 's  disease  or  similar 
trou!ble,  an  oakum  pad  is  often  used 
under  the  sufferer.  To  make  the  pad, 
lay  six  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
smoothly  together.  Over  these  put  au 
even,  soft,  thick  layer  of  oakum,  and 
over  the  oakum  a  little  cotton  waste. 
Cover  the  pad  with  soft  old  linen,  and 
stitch  around  the  edges  thru  the  news- 
paper. The  oakum  is  a  very  pleasing 
deordorant.  —  Mrs.  Ella  K.  Carruth, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tlcx'" 


mbor  30,  1916. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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A  HANDY  KETTLbl. 

pocket  camera.  Nothing  like  sojue  kind 
of  a  camera  to  help  one  tell  others 
what  they  see,  and  the  camera  need  not 
be  an  expensive  one,  either. — Harriet 
Mason. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOME  NURSES 


The  following  suggestions  frojn  a 
trained  nurse  are  so  simple  and  so 
praC'tiCcii  tuat  I  pasa  tlietii  on ; 

'  1.  When  a  patient  is  sitting  up  in 
bed,  the  constant  and  annoying  ten- 
dency is  to  slip  down  from  the  pillows. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  making  a 
sling  of  a  sheet  and  passing  it  under 
the  feet.  Tie  one  end  of  the  sheet  to 
each  side  of  the  head  of  the  bed.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  padding  the 
board  of  a  child's  swing,  or  a  similar 
board,  and  tying  a  long  piece  of  ban- 
dage around  it.  Place  the  padded  board 
under  the  patient's  feet  and  tie  the 
ends  of  the  bandage  to  the  head  of  the 
bed. 

2.  If  pressure  or  bed  sores  aj)pear 
on  a  patient,  a  roll  made  of  alisorbent 
cotton  and  wound  with  bandage  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  usual  rubber  rings. 
For  small  sores  they  arc  better  than  the 
rubber  rings  because  they  can  be  made 
the  proper  size  to  fit  the  affected  part. 
The  ring  should  be  bound  onto  the  el- 
bow, ankle,  knee,  ear  or  other  painful 
part. 

3.  In  giving  a  tray  to  a  patient  who 
is  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  help  him- 
self, place  it  at  Tiis  left  side.  This  en- 
ables him  to  use  his  right  hand  freely 
and  comfortably. 

4.  In  preparing  hot  water  bottles,  es- 
pecially for  an  unconscious  person, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
them  too  hot.  Very  serious  burns,  for 
which  hospitals  have  had  to  pay  heavy 
damages,  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
bottles  filled  with  water  which  was  too 
hot.  Water  heated  to  120  degrees  is 
perfectly  safe  and  sure  not  to  burn. 

5.  When  using  patches  of  lint  bfind- 
age  on  the  eyes,  never  use  the  same 
patch  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the 
right  eye.  If  they  have  to  be  removed 
for  amy  reason,  be  sure  that  thoy  go 
back  on  the  same  eye.  There  is  danger 
of  transferring  infection  if  the  trouble 
in  one  eye  is  different  froim  that  in  the 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
niiiK  of  each  description.  We  wil  not  l)«  re- 
spomsiWo  for  correct  flUingr  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  OTderinfr  wai.st  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

1917.  —  Ladies'  Dressing  or  House 
Sack.— Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches,  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 3  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
a  36-inch  size.  Price  of  pattern,  10 
cents. 

1521. — ^Boy's  Suit.^Cut  in  4  sizes: 
3,  4,  5  and  6  years.  It  requires  2? 
yards  of  SeincTi  material  for  a  4  year 
size.     Price,   10   cents. 

1940. — Ladies'  Dress. — Cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
measure.  It  requires  2J  yards  of  44- 
inch   material  for  the  underwaist,  and 


^l  yards  for  the  over  dress,  for  a  36- 
inch  size.  The  skirt  measures  3  yards 
at  its  lower  edge.     Price,  10  cents. 

1921. — Ladies'  House  Dressj — Cut  in 
6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches, 
bust  measure.  It  requires  6J  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Thi- 
skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at  the 
foot.     Price,  10  cents. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  Now 


You  have  doublless  received  a  commuDication 
from  our  Circulation  Department  anuouncmg  an  ad- 
vance in  subscnpliou  rates,  which  we  are  forced  to 
make  on  Feb.  1,  1917,  and  askmg  for  your  renewal 
subscription  for  1,  2,  3,  or  five  years  in  advance  of 
the  time  now  paid  to. 

As  explained  in  the  letter  this  advance  is  made  im- 
perative because  of  increased  cost  of  production,  due 
in  turn  to  an  advance  in  cost  of  materials  and  laboJ 
in  all  departments. 

To  ottset  this  expense  there  are  two  things  which 
may  be  done.  One  is  to  lower  the  quality  of  the 
paper  and  the  other  to  increase  the  subscription  price. 
The  quality  of  your  Home  Farm  Paper  will  not 
be  lowered,  as  this  would  be  an  injustice  to  both 
our  readers  and  ourselves,  and  consequently  the  only 
alternative  is  to  advance  our  subscription  rates. 

You  may  wonder  how  we  can  afford  to  accept 
long  term  subscriptions  now  at  our  present  low  rates 
when  conditions  demand  an  increase  in  rates  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  considerable 
expense  is  saved  where  subscriptions  are  paid  for  a 
long  term  in  advance,  as  explained  below. 

5  years  at  $2.00  counts  60  points.  2  years  at  $1. 

^  1  year  at  $.50 

THESE  OFFERS  WILL  NOT  REMAIN 


The  farther  in  advance  subscriptions  are  paid,  the 
more  economically  they  may  be  handled,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  wnling  letters  calling  attention  to  expira- 
lion  dates,  changing  of  subscription  records,  etc.,  is 
naturally  less  un  long  term  subscriptions  than  on 
short  term  subscriptions;  therefore  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  accept  long  term  subscriptions  now  at  our 
present  low  rates,  even  though  they  be  paid  for  some 
time  in  advance. 

We  prefer  to  reward  our  readers  for  securing 
subscriptions  and  extendiijg  the  influence  of  their 
Home  Farm  Paper,  rather  than  to  do  this  by 
other  methods.  We  have  selected  the  following  use- 
ful articles  which  will  be  given  as.  rewards  for 
securing  small  clubs   ofsubscriptions. 

See  your  neighbors  and  secure  their  orders;  the 
articles  described  below  are  well  worth  the  amount 
of  effort  required  to  obtain  them.  For  convenience 
in  estimating  the  number  of  subscriptions  required 
to  entitle  you  to  these  rewards,  each  will  be  given  for 
a  club  amounting  to  80  points,  each  subscription 
counting  so  many  points  as  follows: 
00  counts  30  points.  3  years  at  $1.25  counts  40  points, 
counts  20  points. 
IN  EFFECT  AFTER  FFBRUARY  1ST,  1917 


No  More  Dull  Razors  for  Those  Who  Use  the 
NEVER  FAIL  RAZOR  SHARPENER 


THE  ECONOMY    BREAD   MIXER 


Capacity 
2  to  6  Loaves 


Retail  Value 
Two  Dollars 


This  illustration  shows  the  method  of  sharpening  an  old  Btyle  razor 

vrith  the  NeV^r  Fail  Razor  Sharpener.    The  razor  .b  simply   pushed  into 

The  receiver  and  is  adjusted  automatically  so  as  to  bring  it  against  the 

eatrerTt  the  proper  'bevel,  and  it  is  always  held  in  the  same  perfect  ad- 

ustment.     No  so  ews  to  turn,  or  spring  to  place.    Any  razor  ever  made 

jusiraeni,.     i^u  machine     No  exceptions  are  allowed.     The 

"  t„!rXt -reiving  saUstaction  will  bereplaesd  with  another  free 
of  charge.  ^^^^  ^     Premium  No.  5. 

Fire  Fly  Coasters 

For  Girls  and  Boys 

These  ('casters  are  without  doubt  far 
superior  in  construction,  design,  finish 
and  steering  quahties  to  the  ordinary 
roaster.  ^ 

The  Fire  Fly  Coasters 


't 


A  strong,  durable,  well  finished  Bread  Mixer.  Very  con- 
venient and  sanitary.  It  is  a  Bread  Mixer  and  Raiser  com- 
bined. It  will  make  cleaner  and  better  bread  more  quickly 
than  the  old  method.  With  each  Bread  Mixer  will  be  given  a 
copy  of  the  recipe  which  won  the  prize  in  the  Housekeepers* 
League  contest  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread.  Next  to  the  kitchen 
stove  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  which  should  be 

in  the  kitchen. 

Class  B.     Premium  No.  7 


/  // 


The  Defiance  Watch 


Lenith.  32  In.        Helftht.  6  In.         Width.  11  In. 

have  spring  steel  runners,  i  shape<i.  makiiiK 
them  very  strong,  vertically,  but  flcxil.le  si.le- 
wise.  This  enables  one  (o  giii<le  tlie  Coaslcr  by 
the  steering  bar.  curving  the  runners  t..  the 
right  or  left,  as  desired.  The  steering  is  thus 
made  easy,  and  is  a  great  charm  to  the  coaslcr. 
Light,  Fast  and  Strong. 

Cla«»  B,  Premium  No.  10 


W'eii^ht,  7  lbs. 


This  i.  a  goo  1  dependable  watch,  and 
belter  for  a  boy  than  Inglier  i)riced  ones, 
as  it  will  stand  a  lot  of  !iard  usage. 

It  is  10  size,  open  face,  stem  wind  an<l 
set,  nickel  case  and  a  good  linie-kecper. 

Many  men  do  not  carry  as  good  a 
watch  as  the  Defiance,  and  perhaps  Dad 
would  like  one  of  tlic.se  as  well  as  the  boys. 

.\ny  boy  with  a  little  gel-there  in  his 
make-up  ("an  cam  one  of  these  watclies 
in  an  eveiiiug  or  two  at  the  mi>st.  Hoys, 
don't  t»e  without  a  goo<l  watch  when  you 
<an  gel  one  s(»  easily. 

Class    IJ,  rrcmium  r>02 


14-494 


THE  KID  PREACHER 

By  Warren  T.  Springer 

OHAPTEE   XVIII    (Continued.) 


Pennsstvania  Farmer  '^"•^' '»  >w*l 

The  preacher  went  over  -to  the  post-  car.    He  broke  the  seal  without  h^tj 

office  to  consult  Ab  West.  tion,  and  for  two  hours  he  and  li.,, 

"You'd  better  let    'cm   alone,"   Ab  Blake  worked  at  top  speed  unloading 

counseled.      "They're   a    tough    bunch,  the  twen-ty  kegs  of  beer  that  the  j|^ 

and    they'll    make    things    hot    for    us  contained  and  piling  them  in  oai  top <,{ 


i 


"When  are  you  going  to  bring  herif  I 
know   I   shall   like   her." 

The  preacher  looked  at  her  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  faco    "What 

"That  was 

r    gfJt    ta 

dreaming  about  occasionally." 


One  morning  Floyd  Brown  did  not 
come  down  when  Caleb  called.     The  old 

man  amgrily  climibed  the  stairs  to  the    do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
boy's  (bedroom,  only   to  find   it  eanipty    only    a   fancy    of    mine    that 
amd  the  'bed   undiatuTbed. 

Caleb  (wa.8  a  ibeni;,  wliite-haired  old 
anan  'beifore  ihe  saw  his  eon  a^in,  and 
te  had  come  to  regard  some  of  the  prob- 
lemis  of  life  in  a  muoh  different  light. 

With  the  preacher  as  ^pitcher,  York- 
■ville  developed  a  ibaU  team  that  was 
victorious  over  every  other  team  within 

playing  distance.    One  afternoon,  after    from  my  mother,  Nell 
an    especdally   bard    f ouight   game,    the    bring  her  to  Yorkville 


if  they  once  get  sore.  We  can't  be  too 
strict  on  the  Fourth.  It  will  hurt  busi- 
ness and  prejudice  people  against  the 
town." 

' '  You  '11  have  to  be  a  little  easy  on  the 
boys  on  the  Fourth,  Parson,"  spoke  up 
Deacon  Telpenny,  who  had  just  come  in. 
"I'm  not  noted  for  being  hard  on 
people,  am  It"  the  preacher  retorted. 
' '  Some  things  are  going  to  be  stopped, 
tho.  One  of  them  is  the  selling  of 
that  car  of  beer  over  there  on  the  sid- 
ing, and  the  other  is  the  bowery  dance 


T  was  talking  about  the  girl   who    gyer  by  the  hall.    If  the  rest  of  you  are 


iv  going  to  make  that  dream  came  true. 
MiR.  Velander  told  me  all  about  her. 
The  square  envelopes,  and — " 

The    preacher's    face    broke    into    a 

smile,  and  then  grew  more  serious  as  he 

»aid:     "Those    square    envelopes    are 

I  wish  I  could 
She  has  a  heart 


a  car  of  com  tliat  stood  over  Iby  \\i^ 
elevator.     The  night  freight   took  % 
car  of  corn,  and  Blake  and  the  preachoj. 
went  home  and  went  to  'bed. 

When  Lew  Wilson  and  Joe  Buntoj^ 
discovered  that  their  beer  car  was  emp.' 
ty,  they  cursed  fiercely  under  thaijv 
breath.  Then  they  went  over  to  th«-^ 
keg  that  they  had  concealed  beh;nj:j 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  sought  to  cob. 
sole  themselves. 

"This  will  do  lor  us,"  Bunton  grow). 
ed,  "but  what  about  all  the  money 
that  we  were  going  to  make!  Yoa 
promised  me  a  hundred  dollars  if  I>4 


preacher  was  starting  to  walk  the  half    big  enough  to  hold  the  whole  communi- 
miile  from  the  ball  grounds  into  town    ty." 

"You  have  never  told  me  of  her," 
Nell  said  quietly. 

"Not  Well,  there  are  some  things 
that  are  so  constantly  in  your  thought 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  speak 
about    thom.      One    of   those   things   is 


wlhen  Nell  Rogers  called  to  him. 

' '  Won 't  you  let  me  take  you  home  t ' ' 
she  asked.  "I'm  all  alone,  so  there's 
iplenity  of  xoom." 

She  oramped  the  Ibuggy  and  the 
preacher  climbed  in  ibeaide  her.  "We 
mi^t  drive  around  iby  my  eighty  if   Mother." 

you  arent  in  a  hurry,"  he  suggested.        Nell  turned  her  horse  up  beside  Mrs. 
"I  want  you  to  see  my  corn  field."         Velander 's  gate  and  the  preacher  step- 

NeU  agreed  and  turned  the  horse  ped  out.  "I  should  like  to  meet  your 
around.  "You  played  a  splendid  game  mother  sometime,"  Nell  said.  "I'm 
today, ' '   she   said.  sorry  that  there  isn  't  any  romance  con- 

"That  is  part  of  my  -businees,"  he  neoted  with  the  square  envelopes,  tho. 
repUed.  "The  boys  may  not  iiateu  to  It  will,  be  disappointing  to  Mrs.  Vel- 
what  I  say  in  the  pulpit,  but  as  long  ander,"  and  with  a  good-bye  nod  she 
as  my  pitching  arm  holds  out  they  will  drove  away 
keep  from  swearing  on  the  diamond." 


' '  Almost 
them   with 


"Isn't  that  great t"  he  exclaimed 
enthusiastically  as  they  turned  thru  a 
igate  into  the  corn  field 
every  hill  there,  most  of 
three  afcalks,.  and  knee  higth  already! " 

"And  hardly  a  weed,"  Nell  added. 
"How  did  you  do  itt" 

"Jim  has  put  in  some  long  days 
(here,"  the  preacher  answered.  "And 
I  have  a  hoe  up  in  the  bam  that  has 
been  my  constant  companion  whenever 
I  could  get  out  here  to  the  fawn.  Most 
of  the. sermons  that  I  have  given  this 
summer  have  been  thougtht  out  in  that 
com  field." 

"So  that's  the  reason  the  church  has 
hoeo.  so  crowded,"  Nell  remarked. 

*'Perfiaps  80.  There  is  more  inspira- 
tion in  that  com  field  than  in  any  li- 
brary that  I  ever  saw.  And  wielding  a 
hoe  is  good  practice  for  making  ges- 
tures."' 

"What  a  splendid  buncih  of  cows!" 
Nell  exclaimed.  They  had  reached  tho 
other  side  of  the  field,  and  the  horse 
stopped  at  the  pasture  fence. 

"They  are  looking  well,"  the  preach- 
er admitted.  ' '  The  creamery  man  says 
that  my  cream  check  is  the  largest 
that  goes  out  from  the  Yorkville  cream- 
ery, and  some  of  the  patrons  have 
twice  as  many  cows.    I  am  planning  to 


afraid  of  hurtin.g  the  town,  I'll  do  it 

alone.    For  my  part  I  'd  rather  have  the    ^^^  .^^^^  ^-^is  with  you 

town   hurt  by   too   much  decency   than 

by  too  much  beer. ' ' 

"I  wish  you  good  luck,"  the  deacon 
said,  "tho  I  ain't  over  hopeful.  The 
thing  has  been  tried  before,  and  we've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  you  can 
do  on  the  Fourth  is  to  be  careful  not 
to  see  too  much." 

"You'd  better  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness," Caleb  Brown  told  the  preacher 
bluntly  that  noon.  "The  less  you  see 
from  now  on  until  after  the  Fourth  the 
better  off  you  will  be." 

Nowhere  could  the  preacher  get  any 
encouragement.  The  blacksmith,  who 
still  held  his  office  as  town  marshal, 
told  him  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  town  was  not  incorporated,  and 
there  was  no  law  against  bowery 
dances. 

"There's  a  law  against  bootlegging, 
isn't  there?"  the  preacher  demanded. 
The  blacksmith  said  there  was. 
"Then  I  want  you  to   come  over  to 
the  station  and  seize  that  car  of  beer." 
The  blacksmith  Shook  his  head.     "It 
ain't   been   bootlegged   yet,"   he   said. 
"It  was  shipped  in  from  another  state 
and  I  can't  do  anything  with  it." 


For  a  week  or  more  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Yorkville  was  a^bustle  with 
preparations  for  the  biggest  celebration 
that  had  ever  been  held  in  the  communi- 
ty. Deacon  Telpenny 's  hay  derrick  was 
hauled  into  town  and  made  into  a 
merry-go-round.      A    swing    was    hung 

from   each    arm,   and   a   rope   belt    run    can't  be  sold  nor  given  away  legally, 
from  a  pulley  on  the  center  pole  to  the    ^^e   preacher   answered.      "You    surely 
blacksmith's   gasoline   engine.     It   was 


"Eccr  shipped  in  from  another  state 


to 


the  joint  invention  of  the  preacher  and 
the    blacksmith.      The    faster    it   went. 


the   farther   out   flew   the   swings, 


like 


the  iron  balls  on  a  steam  governor.  Rid- 
ing on  it  produced  the  combined  thrills 
of  a  ferris  wheel  and  an  aeroplane. 

The  celebration  was  to  start  off  with 
a    sunrise    salute   on    the   blacksmith's 


don't   think    Lew    Wilson    is    going 
drink  all  that  beer  himself  t" 

"I  don't  know.    I've  got  to  give  him 
a  chance  before  I  can  do  anything. ' ' 

CHAPTER    XIX 


"Just  leave  it   to   me,"   Wilson 
swered.     "We'll   get  the   best  of  tli 
kid  preacher  yet."     He  went  over 
the  railway  station  and  sent  a  telegjrai 
to  Creston. 

A   few   moments   later    the  preacl 
strolled  into  the  waiting  room  and  stoo 
idly  gazing  at  a  map  of  the  state  dA  i 
li.^tened  to  the  a[Tcnt  s  uiding  the  nr< 
sage.     He  had  picked  up  a  smatter 
of  telegraphy  at  college,  and  had  littli 
difficulty  in  getting  the  purport  of  Lwrl 
Wil^n's  telegram.     His  face  was  soriJ 
ous  as  he  left  the  station  and  hurried* 
over  to  look  for  Harry  Blake. 

After  the  parade  had  twice  made  t 
circuit  of  the  town  and  the  Democrat 
candidate    for   the   legislature   had  ii 
livered   the  oration,  tho   preacher  slip- 
ped  away   from  the   crowd   and  inter-: 
cepted  an  auto-truck  load  of  beer  that' 
was   just   coming  to  town.     He  haile 
the   driver   and   stepped   into   the  se 
beside  him. 

"Take  this  around  back  of  th« 
freight  house,"  he  directed.  "They'r 
onto  us  and  we've  got  to  be  as  carefa 
as  possible." 

He  directed  the  driver  up  to  the  1 
car,    and    together    they    unloaded 
kegs  into  it.     The  preacher  had  ro 
the  last  one  to  the  back  end  of  the 
and  turned  to  make  his  way  out  w 
Lew  Wilson's  angry  face   appeareii 
the  iloor.     With  an  oath  he  sprang 
the    preacher.      The    preacher    dod. 
around  a  keg  of  beer  and  jumped 


the    door.      He    ran    squarely    into  Jye 

Bunton,  grappled  with  him  a  moment,) 
After  supper  that  night  the  preacher   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^ 


went  over  to  the  store.     As  he  entered 


moment  the  preacher  was  on  top.    He 

anvil.     Later  on  was  to  come  the  mon-    the  door  he  saw  Lew  Wilson  draw  Blake    looaened  Bunton 's  hold   and  sprang  to 

ster  parade,  then  a  picnic  dinner,  and    into  the  dark  corner  back  of  the  stove,    j^.^  ^^^^ 

in   the   afternoon   races  and  a   greased   The  preacher  walked  back  to  where  they 

pig  and  a  ball  game  with  Creston.  were   standing.     He  nodded  to  Wilson 

m        1         i_  ij        XI.     Tn       tv,         „ii^  „    and  then  turned  to  Blake. 
Two  days  before  the  Fourth  a  yellow 

"I   should   like   to  talk   with   you    a 
"   he    said.      "Excuse 


car    was    set   off    on    the    siding.      The 

preacher  went  down  and  walked  around  moment,    Harry,' 

it  and  then  went  in  and  asked  the  sta-  "»  for  a  li^le,  won't  you,  Wilson?" 

tion  agent  who  it  was  for.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  ho  led 

"I'm  not  supposed  to  be  an  informa-  Blake  toward  the  door.     "There  is  go- 


At  that  instant  the  car  doorj 
was  slammed  shut,  and  a  heavy  hlowj 
from  Lew  Wilson's  fist  sent  the  preach-, 
cr  sprawling  forward  to  the  car  floorJ 
Wilson  and  Bunton  were  both  on  top  ofl 
him  as  he  fell,  beating  him  into  uncoihj 
Sciousness. 

"Open    the    door,   Joe,    and    give 
some  light,"  Wilson  said  as  soon  as  h»l 


tion    bureau    about    such   things,"    the    ing  to  be  trouble  here  tomorrow  if  we   was  satisfied  that  the  job  was  flnishei 
agent  said,  "but  I  don't  mind  telling 
this  once.     Its  billed  to  Lew  Wil- 


you 
son. ' ' 

The    preacher    went    away    whistling 
softly.    The  next  day  as  he  was  coming 


Le  said 
"Can 


as  soon 
I  count 


don't  act  decisively," 
as  they  were  outside, 
on  you  to  help  me?" 

"I   don't    think    there    will   be    any 
trouble    if    you    let    the    boys   alone," 


put  up  a  silo   next  summer,  and  keep    ^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  postoffice,  he  saw  Joe  Bun-    Blake    began.      "You    can't    expect 


a 


up  the  size  of  the  checks  all  the  year 
'round. ' ' 

"Mr.  West  said  yesterday  that  from 
the  way  things  were  looking  out  here 
the  church  would  be  able  to  declare  a 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year,"  Nell 
said,  laughing. 

"The  eighty  lacks  just  one  thing  of 
being  perfect,"  the  preacher  said. 

"What  iB  thatf" 


ton   and    Lew    Wilson    unloading    some    Fourth  of  July  celebration  to  be  a  Sun- 
planks  on  a  vacant  lot  near  the  Ladies'    day  School  picnic,  exactly  " 
Hall.   He  stopped  and  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing, 


"Unloading  planks,  ain't  itt"  Wil- 
son replied  insolently.  "If  you  don't 
like  it  you  can  follow  your  nose  the 
way  it  was  started." 

"We   might  as   well  tell  him,"   Joe 


"There  is  no  kind  of  real  fun  barred 
at  our  Sunday  School  picnics,"  the 
preacher  answered.  "I  thought  I  could 
depend  on  you  to  help  me  stand  up  for 
a  decent  celebration,  but  if  you  won't 
i» 

Just   then  Nell   Rogers   came   up  the 


Bunton  spoke  up. 


"We're  building  a    walk  to  the  store.     She  smiled  inipar- 


"A  big  house  up  there  next  to  town,    floor   for  a  bowery   dance.     Creston   is    tially  at  them  both  as  she  passed. 


with  a  fireplace  and  porches  all  around; 
with  the  doors  always  open  to  every- 
body in  Yorkville  who  is  tired  or  lone- 
ly or  who  wants  a  place  to  go — and  a 
woman  with  a  heart  big  enough  to 
include   all   Yorkville — " 

"I    know,"    Nell    answered    gently. 


count    on    me 
"What   do 


> 

yo!' 


coming   over   in    force,    and    we've    got  "I    guess    you    can 

to  have  something  beside  the  milk  and  Blake   said   suddenly. 

water  amusements  of  your  pious  little  want  me  to  do?" 

town."  "There  is  one  little  job  that  I  tliiii!< 

"If    you    try    to   interfere,"   Wilson  we  can   do  to  advantage  tonight." 

growled,  "  we '11  paint  your  blamed  town  Under    cover    of    tho    darkness    the 

red."  preacher  led  the  way  over  to  the  beer 


Bunton  tried  the  door,  but  it  wouMl 
not  move.  At  that  moment  a  freigitj 
engine  coupled  on  to  the  car  with  a  3«rj 
that  sent  them  both  sprawling,  and 
few  moments  later  they  were  on  theii 
way  on  the  fast  freight. 

When   the  preacher  came  to  himselfi 
he  lay  still  and  listened  to  the  agonizedj 
pounding  in  his  head  for  a  long  tim«j 
before   he    could    collect    his   scattered! 
wits  enough  to  realize  what  had  happeB*! 
ed.     Then  he  became  aware  of  the  mo-] 
tion  of  the  car.     His  first  thought  w«*j 
that  Wilson  and  Bunton  had  locked  hi«| 
in  and  shipped  him  out  of  town,  whil« 
they   ran  the   Yorkville   celebration 
suit  themselves.     He  was  just  abot 
try    the    experiment  'of    standing   ^ 
when  he  heard  someone  speak,  and  l*y 
back  to  listen.    He  recognized  his  fellow 
passengers  by  their  voices,  amd  by  d*" 
grees   figured   out   what  had  happonei 

(To  be  continued.) 


December  30,  1916. 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

J        ,  »     ia       r-«,n.m«n  ...         9.50(^)11.00       tllB    JftttU 

at  20   U>  22   ceivlB  and   WMtwn  duoks  at    18     Common  .^^^  .  .  -  •  -  ^  ^^    ^^^  ^  ^ 

to  20  cents.      N«Hr-by  geeae  soOd  at  20  to  -_-     .„„*^t^;„    V^t^T^.,.A    wAia«oddu.,.      Quota-  the  26-ce 

I —  in    the    O 

been    v»ry     iTervy,  "fireo"  gTo»»     weigM.     $14.50     not  duoorn     and     disljril.utors. 

been    very  ,^^jr_       ^^^.^^^        ^^^  ^y       g^oss       w. 

4.3.5    not    weiglit.  ,         .    ,. 

Oity     Dressed     Stock. — Rvory     de&cription 


15—495 

iry   rate  ■wrill    be   approximately   6V4 

quart  for  Grade  B  to  the  producer  in 

cent   Bone.      This   was   tlie   ra.te  named 


EggB 


cents  and   Western   ja-^so   at    18   to  20  oenU.     ranjpe    'n^^alu^^   ^"^    ,:::'*"ii,«^^^,;d^"-„„^,Uy:r.  ,"«"  the"   Oe^be'r -agreement    t^ltwe'-   t^  P^^ 

50     not  ducora     and     dis|nt)utors.       Tho     committee 

Tho    »upi*ly    of    frc..^h    eggs    hm   been    ywy     Uoavy,     *^^J>."  „  K^"*'  . 'J^;''''"'     V'' .^^eieht.  aiim^d    in    behalf    of    the    two    groui.s    in    a^- 

li^hrand    the   d..mand    is  ^uflficieat    to   ole*n-     *fi«''^;       '"*^"^" '.      *^^*"      «"*"       *'     '  Xrdance    with    the    provisions    of  , the    agree^ 

up   all   offerings   at    fuU    prices.      Near-by   ex-     »14.35    net    we^glit 


trus    sold    at    49    --•'«, j:«'^^<|:j^^;  ,l^,-^l    of  W^h;cTasy^atB"waV  firmly'held   under   a 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.  25,   191G. 
eeneral    condition    of    the    market    on 

*     .  ■ i-       J. .Ill        «nf1        t\ 


46     cent*         Western     stock    is     meeting     an    seasonable  demand 
equad   market   with   the   near-by   eggs  *nd   are     tateers 
runuinj;     good     in     quality.       Fancy    aoleotea 


-Solmanad. 


,    \ '"  .and   produce    is   dull  and   draggy   while     fresh    egj-B    jobbed    sU    ,14    to    CO    cenU    per 
Inrv    iw)alt^y    was   in   ex<»llent    demand   and    jo^en 
^r.     »t  iklirh    figures.      The   movement  of    jk) 
Ses  hM   beeof  rather  ligOvt  but  sufficient   to 
**^-,    the    limited    receipts.       Fancy    Penn- 
U    *tock   is   selling    at    $1.00    to    $1.7.1 


absorb 

.«,ilv*nia    »tock   is   selling    _      . 

Sf    bushel     and     York     State     V<'}>^^^%^^'' 

P"..  "    «.,.,.rw„a        Hnrtw  er     DOtatoes     fro 


TOBK    PEODUOE   MARKET 


York,    Fa.,    Dec.    26,    1916. 
The  usual  rush  and  throngs  were  found  at 


11 

Heifers      ^^ 

Gowis      ^ 

Veal  cadves    ]:'i 

Extra    oailvt  *     \\ 

Southerns  and   barnyards    11 

Country    dressed    J* 

ExHraa     }^ 

Sheep     18 

Lambs     |0 


@15 
#12% 


1-,i.Wr     quotations.        llOOSIier      iXJtawis      ..»/...  x-ne    ubuivi    lusnmiu    vii.yufe^    "Y" T~ta      T.amVvB      j>xt<ra  <*!        ^'^ 

T^»«t5lrn    Slioa^    are    adWing    at    $1.35    to    ,the  Thursday.    Friday   and    Saturday   markets     Lambs,    extra    ^ 

<?l«.?*f.^,    )«f«.hT     Jersey    p6t:*toes    are    in    ,ti„at    come    with    the    Holidays.       All    prices      Hogs      ™^ 

PITTSBTJEOH  LIVE    STOCK 
ket. 


Jersey    potiktoes 

"i-imsnei    stiffened  up  quite  a  uiue.     r^gga  reaom-u  »"•> 
50    cent     mark.       Live    ducks     and    chickens 
ei    pon»i««.    ..»'"    moving     went   up  to  20   cents  a  pound.      Choice   Stay- 
er   demand    at    90    ceniLs    to    $1     laan    Wineaap    apples    were    to    be   Hia^    at    4 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    l^ec.    23,    1»1«- 
out   with    better    demand    ai    «u    ce.«u-,    «,    m--     ,ua,i    »""«»"»' .-'.''""-^  "J'"    ^  ^r"^"-i:    '  ^o-         CatUe  steady;   supply  light.     Choice,   $9.t)U 

*„    %. bushel    basket,    and    the    second    auo     cents  «voh   and    40   cents    P^*^,,  ^^^^^'^^The^e     @10;   prime,    $10®  10.50.  .  q^^rt    cans    for    the 

L40to50cettU.     Bushel  hami>ers  of  sweols    taU>es  reached  25  cerUs   per    ^    peck       Te^^     '^Sh^ep   *teidy ;    supply   light.      P«-"ne  weth-  ^^^^o  as   follows: 

fit    JilarvJand   a.vd    Delaware   sold    at^  $1^2d      wa«     considefraWe     «>m,^aining,_    b;^    IBhere  ,8  85@9.15;   culU  *nd   common     $4 @^5  ^^4,^^ 

dambs,    $9(5)13.50;    veal    calves     *13@13.7j.  p^.^^ 


ment  met  last  week  and  decided  that  the 
rate  proiwsed  met  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ket The  oommittee  will  meet  on  Wednes^ 
diiy  of  this  week  to  ratify  this  decisjion  iJ 
no  reason  for  changing  it  appears.  me 
rates  for  February  and  March  were  not  de- 
termined. It  was  decided  tliat  the  ohief 
cause  for  the  recent  8,hortii.ge  in  llie  market 
was  the  exi>ortation  of  condensed  milk,  liui- 
tor  and  cheese  are  high  al.KO.  While  it  was 
considered  not  to  be  necessary  at  this  time, 
ia  order  to  meet  any  situation  which  migiUl 
.  -ise,  it  was  decided  to  name  the  fifth  mem- 
ber provided  for  in  tlie  agreement.  Senator 
Wicks,  head  of  the  Wick's  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, was  named.  He  accepted.  The  pres- 
ent market  rate  is  slightly  upder  5  V^  cents 
a  quart  for  Grade  B  to  the  producer  in  the 
26-cent    zone. 

The    receii>t3    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
week     ending     Dec.     <s>» 


Yorkers,      $10.50f(i) 


from    f  *7i*";Jj;;"d  aWrat ''ss'to   90   cents  s^emed'no  other   way  than   to  pay  the  price 
t^Ji'^hows    considerable   advance   over   l^t         llf^-^J^^^^^l,%^l^-    ,,..    separator, 

w«ek.  Vegetables  40(?i)45c    db.      Milk,     8c    quart.    Cream,    30c 

^S^qSrarwe^'k  tith^^o^r  ffiS  ''To^uUry.-Hex..    15@18c  db;   dressed    eoc 

P*^!  »?^inB>ine  from  $3   to  $5   per  ton  above  @$1.15    each.       Dressed    duoks,    $1.20@l.d5     "*u»u  ,    »   v* 

TTiiti^ns       Danish    stock    U    selling  at    $65  .Vaoh.   Geese,    $2.75    each.   Turkeys   as  dow    as  PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   OEAIN 

Sr«70   ulr  to«  and   Domestic  at   $55  to  $60  27c   i»ound. 

to  »(w   p"  ^^^    market    on    onions    continues  v«iF«t,ftl.l«s. — ■] 


Midk 
41,275 


Hogs    at^dy ;    receipts    20    double    decks.     H„g     ehanna     7.010 

•ime      heavies.      $10.80®  10.85;      mediuma      ^^-'J  s,,__g    16,919 


West  Shore 


3   iKmnia.  , 

Vegetables. — 'Potatoes,      15@25o     i^     a)k; 


$10.05®  10.75:      lieavy      Yorkers       *i"-^"^;i     Lackawanna     5.5,050 

10.65;    dight   'S'orkers,    $10®  10.25;    piga   and     ^^    ^    Central    (long   haul)      


N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul) 
Ontario 


77,582 
24,275 
45,535 


Lehi(?h    Valley 42,215 


Homer   Ramsdell  Line 


r   ^nd  $*3  50't;i4   per   hmidr^  pouiid     $i.40@r75    busdiol.    Cabbage,     3@l(>c.    Let-  -- 

firm  *J^°Vrneoticut     VMley     and    Western     ^^ce,    lOc   head.   Beets,    5c    bunch.   Oa.ons^    5c        Jf^^  ^'^J 
VlVlu^     t^^>^r    twoVades    are     in     bunoh;    25c,_  %     pk^^L.ma    bea.s      18@22c     tr^-|    - 


Ph5iadelphi,a.   Pa..  D«c^-^»\J»\«iue    New    Haven 


3,350 
6,335 
10,li 


and    straw. —  ine™    «i.o    ...--'    ponnQv^lvania  10,l-.J.) 

prices    were    without    important    !;«"";> '.^'^es     1  ! 1.120 


Cream 

1,940 

305 

582 

1,210 

1,582 

44 

1,723 

600 

45 

650 
31 


iSTdem^d  at  $2:50  to  $3.'  The  surpri  - 
STf^Wre  of  the  week  has  been  the  dull 
SfveS^^ith  celery.  Penn,sylvania  s^k 
S^^  the  market  in  heavy  supply  a-nd  sell- 
toe^t  10  to  15  cents  per  bunoh.  The  prin- 
S?.a  »ale*  average  12  cenU.  York  sta  e 
rXrv    in   tho   rough    is    seUing   at    $2.50    to 


is  on  the  market  iB  jh>»yy.«:jP'>'y  Tf  ,frfi: 
ing  a 

?&  ;^  c^teTl^alirornU  •ru>ck    aV  $4   to    ^^^^^^^^_  '%:Z\tCtnr^. 


qt.  Soup  bean.s,  20@a5c  qt.  Lard,  18®  ""^'^^^''^^i,  hay.— No.  1  large  }^f,^.,^}l' 
20c  db.  Celery,  3@10c,  Turnips,  \f@^^'^  No  rSl  bales,  $17@17.50;  No.  2  $14.50 
pk.    Sauer    kraut.    12®20c    qt.      Corn    mead.     ^^igVo;    No.    3.    $11(4)13;    sample.    $8®  10. 

Clover-mixed  hay.— Light  mixed,  $lft®ilb.JO; 


Totals     331,391 


8,712 


**®mit.— Apples,   15@40c   Va  pk.  Pears,   10c 

Country     Butdhering.— Hogs,     13®!*°  :"•• 
--      '•       smoked,    22®24c 


$5.50   per   orate 


Tenderloin,   30c  lb.   Steak, 


Clover-uiiiou  "»j'-~~" •»*••; — o~'j-I"  (sio/an 
No.  1  do.,  $15  (§18.50;  No.  2  <»«•.  \l-@.^3- 
Straw.— No.  1  straight  rye,  $13.50®  14, 
No  2,  do.,  $12.50@13;  No.  1  taagded  rye, 
$11.50(312;  No.  2,  do.,  *10@10-50;  No  \, 
wheat  Wiraw,  $9@9.50;  No  2  <io.$8@8.50; 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $9® 9. 50;  No.  2  do., 
$8®8.50. 


THE  WOOL  MARKET 


Tho  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of 
December  23,   says: 

"The  wool  market  has  been  leas  active 
during    the     past     week,     speculative     buying 


P«ll— The  marlcet  was  quiet  but  steady  having  decreased  very  materially  a-'^l'O  •*«■ 
Hor  n^ht  o^rines  Car  lots,  includUig  mand  from  the  mills  has  been  of  fair  pro- 
der    tight    onerings.       VA»r    wi-  ,  „„„i,=      .: „       D-;„o.a    ..ro    »<>    firm    us    ever,    and 


CaSa^^l>i^^^beingoffered^at^$l^    -^^^iJ^cJ^iT'Market.-Wheat,    $1.54; 


under   dight    «ux).."e—       — -      -  .7,  ,,      „»»u« 

sacks:    Soft    wmter.  bran,  _.n^_100.^b.^   sacKs,     •- -— ^^,- -j-;^ - t,  Y^at  they  will   hardly 


portions.      Prices    are    as    firm    as    ever,    and 


85c;    bran,    $34 


New    York    City,    Dec.    26,    1916. 


per  ton,  $33.50;  spring  bran,  in 
per  ton,   $31®  32 


decline   and    may    advance.      The    goods    mar- 
h^'«An'   market  <AoseA  !««»  appears   to   have   been  marking   time,  and 

Grain   market  fllosea.  ^  $6.50®     spinners   and    combers   report    a    quiet    trade. 


6  7^5^''st';St    '?7''®7'!'25rpat'ents,    if.B^®  7"fcw"'co"nTraci;s~  have    been    placed    in    the 

111'-    grldea     $6  50@6.75.    Rye    flour,    $7.25  West   at  al^ut   last  weeR's    basis  of   prices. 
(2)7.75    per  barrel.  Ohio    and    Pennsylvania    Fleeces —Delaine 

■  washed,     51®  52c;     delaine     unwashed,     43® 


lare     selling 
Florida  crate 
quality   and 
cellent   dem 
.inc  lait  $2.50 

bouse    tomatoes    have     »>««"     '""'^iJ^"'"^;     '"L^ts'"-   Fre.sh   gathered,    extra,    50@51c; 
and    prices    range    from    18    to    25    cents    per         E^ffK^-  1^(^^q%.  dirties,  32®35e;  near- 

extra   "r»i">,   '"^5*.^_'.     an  r..M\r...  ■  /irilimarv    to 


All     raiilroad     (a)47c;     %-blood,    42®43c. 

of  hay.  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Similar.  —  Ms- 
Wood  unwashed.  45(S4gc;  % -blood  unwash- 
ed,    50(ti51c. 


INDUSTRIAL  FAILURES 


2    clover,    $13.00®  14.00 
Straw. — Straw     receipts 


dight     whiile     the 


•*    ''lomatoe's'have   ^^h^'^'j^^ ,t^^''tl     ^^'^^i:^. 

S>SH^^i^?^^^^  "    ll:    \   ^arillr^^5r^o:^"^h^;-W56     -Insrirs   ^V  the   previous  w^k__..dJ66. 


pound 


B;;:;,'oh    beets,    aro_  meeting    wUh    f^„,,f«: 

-  -  i   Cvl  fc»  kfc.-  -  •-   -      -      - 


dem'a"^"irTtVong  owing' to   the   cold  weather. 
No.    1    oat,    $9®9.a5;    No     2    <>'>;'..  ^f-' "if  ?^ 
$9® 9-25;    No.    2_w'heat.    *»f" 
1  rye.  1^10. 25®  10.75,  .^w.  -  rys 


Urudstreet's     reports     285     bus.inesa     fail- 
ures   in    the    United    St.ites    during    the    week, 
net     Q1H    tii-r    t.lip    nrevious    V 

,,  „^ .  V-.  ,,"'»     rvirr<»siMindin«r 

mand  at   $3    to  ja.ou   pe.    uau^jou    ..^..-.-^^^    '^^esVod    Poultry.— Philadelphia    and    uon^g     ®8.75;No  ^ 

^'^"^'*     ^vftV^  crcl^a    if  "n   fai"  rejr/t   a1  Isl^nriancy    chickens.    3  jto   4   Ibs^    U>    pair      ^9.2,509^75.     „^,^.  ,^,  ^ar  oorn  continues     ,Tr6%"Now^Eng'ian<r3"o,  ^uW 

^^'f}^''^^    S2„er    hundred    bunches.^  ^  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,   ICc;   squabs    $3.25®  Ear  qorn.--Demand  for  ear  «.rn  ^^  e^n    60,    Northwestern    21    and 

i'-^lling   5?   $^^2.25  ^    $2?75    per    barrel   and  $«    per    do.en.,  »I'/'1>?,,  ducks,^  J-er    d'-,.  ^9®     good^  with    a^/^^'^^^^'^'^'ijo.   2    yellow,    $1:03     ^o.      Canada  had   23.  against  22   for  the  pre 

<i8  •eiiing    ai  JP'-  figures        Parsley     from  '23c;   turkeys, 

Ji^etrletnsrilf  aJSi't^receipt   and  fn   good  3  to  4  lbs 

demand  at  $7   per  l>arrel.  7jc 
Fruits 


New   8tock 


1  04  No  3  y^low,  $1®1.01;  No.  2  high  ceding  week, 
x^  '$101  ®  1.02;  No  2  mixed,  99q®$l.  ures  had  le 
O^tk.-R^eipts  of,oaU   are   U^^.    '"Qvury    percent   had 


fre-sh   killed,  33®34c;   guineas,  ^n^ition 

per  pair,   $1.25;  2  dba.  per  pair,  ^^04      • 

,  mixed 
Vee-etables    and  Greens. — Cabbage,   near-oy         Oa,\». — xvotcipi^  -"'    •~~    -,- r      "--a,  ,  ,-50,. 

Bs«!^=^Si^ir;-K  #C"l£^1"i^^S  frC^igiu:i|s£issi 

New   York   City,    Dec.   26,    1916. 
The  w<heat   market   is  stronger,    having   ad- 

valc^^veral  .Kiints  «i-<>«  .t^^SX  ^  -»" 
ed  export   buying  altho  little  is  reai 


About   91   percent  of   the   fail- 

ess     than.    $5,000    capitail    and     7 

from   $5,000   to  $20,000  capital. 


er 
berri 


GRASS    SEED   MARKET 


AgAinst  the   appl 

the    duH    and    draggy    'interest 


instead    of     ligTi.eS  i>er  basket.     CarroU.  $2   . 

-^    V...  50o(rt  $4    bbl;     celery.   .$''«^^-^V 


^Z^^i^l.r^^'^'^  ^^    S^nipr$^50®3-bl^;  tilmips,.1.75 
t^t."*  Sales  during  the  week  averaged  about     @3    bbl       _    ^^^^^^,^^    ,2@_6.50  .  per^  bbl;. 


Toledo.  O.,  Dec.  23,  1916. 
Oloverseed,  prime  cash  and  December  at 
$10.47%;  January  at  $10.50;  Maroh  at 
$10  57V4  Adsike,  prime  cash  and  December 
at  $11.15;  March  at  $11.25.  Timothy,  prime 
cash  and  December  at  $2.40;  March  at  $2.55. 


ELGIN    BUTTER    MARKET 

Elgin,    111.,    Dec.    23,    1916. 
Butter    at    38M!C.      Fifteen    tubs    sold    at 
38%    cents. 


TOBACCO    MARKET 


$2  75   to'  $4-    B,  >1.50    to    $2.50.    SUtrk,    A.     @l2c. .                        ITeh    demurrage    rates    at    all    track    delivery  j      „    ^,,^4    ^^^   i^eeu    said   of   the 

BSj^iW^^.  ^'ant  a:>^^0                 PHlIISiii^iA^i^^^OCK                »/ necessL.    prompt  „^es   o^^all  ^auoh  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ZJ'^^ 

^   $3  75;    B."  $1.75    to   $2.25    Ben   Davis,    A,                        p„Uad^ph'ir^..   Dec.   26,    1916.          ^S^rs'    favor.     \          ^        ^     ^.^^,      .^g  H    the     finer     grades    <>'    ^^^^    ,\<"i^f «    *^ 

•%l\1n;^iVy^'foV1Sxt^l'pple.    was^fair         Receiptr'f^tU;  ending    Saturday    even-         |ay.-Largs    ,-^]^|,3^%V  ^^tlV®!)!  L^eVper^JS  ttdif  l^e  fal'di^'bo'^v?^ 

^J'ealesSed  as  follows^:^Delicioue    $^50    ,,g,    December    23,    1916.    ^^^^       ^^^     j,^^,    1®^/  mixed   <'lover.%17@18;    lower    grade,  .'ftTh'ic'ik'and    it    is   7n-«|,<^  .^^f^^'.^than 

Per                                                                       ^,^^                       $12 @  15;   No.    1    clover   clear,    $16®  17.  for  pound,  it  costs  loss  to  grow  tobacco   tlian 

wAPk           3  062           7,622          7,508     '^   straw.— Per  ton.   No.    1   rye,    $12^;4f  ■  ^°'  i.eef.        Illustrating     the     mivtter      the     hrst 

it  $6  to   $7   per  barrel   and   $2   to  $2.2 o   per    evtry  ^^^^-  .       uHrTois   and   Kentucky    cattle.         «>.;.— $1.49.                       ^  eclipsed.      While,  of  course,   tboso  are  merely 

crate.     Choice  grades   are  selling  at  $4  U,  $d     ^»'«.    Virginia               ^^_^.^^^^^.^^^                    >           MARKET  9how   figures  they   are   fully   as  representative 

per  barrel  and   $1.50  to  $1.75   per  crate.           Prices    wtre             j^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^           PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET  ^^  j.,,^^^  ^j  the  International,                           _ 

^•"^^^     been    weld    clean-    Z  rives,   commanded  steady   rat-,,^,,,,                       pv.dadelphl^T^..   Dec.   25,    1916  ^ J.'-.'^'^r th^i    VaiG^Tennsl'wa  ^fti^t 

'00    ^"^^  offerinTs  of  fancy   goods   were  dight  and  ^^^f;*'before    the   main    advance     who   regret 

•00    ^1^;  Tarkef  under   dight    offerings.  ^he  situation  and  those  are  not   to  .'^«  ««°^"': 

«ent«"-  White  Leghorns,  16  to  18  oenis;««^-=.     -^"■""-                      5.75®    8.00          w««t«m,     frwrii,     rsolid-paoked    creamery,  ^^       ^j^    ^^at    seemed    t>est^,  "'em 

16  to  18  ^t«r  geeee.    15  to  18  cents.                   ?^,„w's ....      4.75®    7.00     fancv    sW^als,    43c:    extra,    41®42c;    extra  ^4*^  ^any  others  at  that  time.     Next   year 

"r^'i^'oT  dressed     '^-'-y     turkey;   .;ore    ^„t^  cows 3^^^    ^  ^^     fancy    Vo^^40%c;  >rst,.^^38®    9c;    se,^i«l^  -^,       s„es^may__be  ^best.      Tho.e    who   are 

far    below    Uhe    demand    of    the    traae.  Calves. — 

fancy     stock     was     P«>"'f'«y     f'^jT!"!,    well     ExTeSional     lots     $13.C 

heevy    fowl    and    roasting    chickens    as    we       ^  i         ^^.^^    jj. 

•>  ducks  and   geese  found   r^ady  »?'« .^^kej^      M«l.un,      

figures.       Preah  .  killed      dryi',''''^  32   S     Common      

w'uh  ^Tew'^ex'^^KUtU'  hiV^r- /es^      ^^V^S'^Ind   Lambs.-There- was"a  "fSr^dis"     »>-ot;.^.-'l'he"  mark'et-Aled    stea^dy    under    ^^''^It  wasTugaesrodihaT  there  should   be 

Srke?.w1^en    fancy  sold    at   30c  and  choice         Sheep  and  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^.^^^    ^^   unchanged    ,„Xr»te    offering*,     but     trade     was     quie  t'                .^^^    rolling    ,'"t«V;ft  .-"^.f,    *''^\^t 

::^^>n;^^;;o\n^^^anruTwt^^  ^Xrs     extra     $  9.00®    9.25    ^c^l  Jat,  ^ht^h-eV;^"o-   ^ 'J^^^^    ZlP  Z^^:-^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

^^ '^^rrA^:^:^  H^  •;::::;.;.•:::::::::  ?:tri  ?:?!  a.  24^ ®24^;do..  partes.  13^2.1.  i.tii^nnu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

h^^J&'.rf  TuUrprf^^  Ss  ••::::::::::::::::  S:?ll  lit         new  york  milk  market  eLugh  to  keep  i^:^^r^trj^;\::i^- 

to    22    c^ntr      Chickens     weighing    5    to     6     ^^^^^''^^^Vy  '  fat     7.50®    8.00                        ^         ^^n^Dec     25     1916.  C    were    probably    more    worthy    than    - 

^'s  *;:^'"pair    sold    at    19    to    20    cen.^.     f-«;^      ^,£;     \lJli\tZ         SuTn>lT  ?."int^.i?r«d%li.''iarkt    i*    way    -  'rhloh   th«y    w«e   t^en   ^ould 

^';5i,i:'^WhS'^lVu>;2    ff.^-^.Sd    Kiuln^    !^.r.;;;:::  ;:::;■    l^:SlLro  .ow'^'r.WbXnced.   'u    is    probate    that  o^e.-H.   E.  Tweed.   Dec.   -o, 
•old  at  27  to  29  «wU.     VmiM  du<*«  •«"« 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


December   30» 


Gra^e 


Among  the  Granges 


worth    of   supplies   from   the   Keystone  and  make  better  farm  homes "  brought 

Exchange.  out  much  discussion. 

Brother  Wiaegarber,  of  Fandie,  said  The  Worthy  Lecturer  said  we  oughit 
that    mamy    of    their    members   who'  at  ito  set  up  a  definite  aim.     Each  subor- 
first   could  hardly  got  up  in  public   to  dinate    grange    should    plan    for    some- 
excuse  ithemaelves  from  speaking  Avhen  thing  to  accom-plish  and  do  it.  Pomona 
called    upon    could   now    express   them-  also    should    decide    on    some    definite 
selves  (juite  fluently.  particular  work   and    make  its  aecom- 
Morris   Bush    said    Bradford    Grange  plishment  the  goal  for  which  to  strive. 
Barnma    uo..    r'«,.-io,mma    »ru..K«   ^_^^   purchased   fertilizers   by   the    car-  Help    was    asked    from    members    in 
held  at  Olearfiold,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1916.    ^^^^  1^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  preparation  of  future  programs. 

L.  W.  Roland  said  that  at  Harmony  A   saiall   class   was   initiated    in    the 

the  grange  had  helped  to  break  up  that  fifth  degree. — ^T.  L.  W, 

too    modern    Goldon    Rule,    "Do    your  — 

neighbor    before    he    does    you,"    and  PENN  STATE  ORANGE 

substituted   the  good  old  rule  of  good  

for    evil.    Especially   was   this   true    of  Increasing    interest    in    the   work    of 


/^ 


-Pomona    Grange 


Clearfield   Co.,   Pa. 
was 

The  reports  of  the  three  deputies  indi- 
cated that  there  is  room  for  m;Uch  im- 
provement in  the  working  and  interest 
of  subordinate  granges  in  the  county.  It 
seems  desirable  that  some  better  meth- 
ods be  found  for  stimulating  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  splendid  principles  of 
the  order  in  the  subordinate  granges. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Hatch,  G.  B.  Wachob  and 
E.  D.  Billot  were  recommended  to  the 
State  Master  for  re-appointment  as 
deputies. 


one  man  who,  together  with  his  whole  the  grange  is  evidenced  iby  the  enthus- 
family,  have  seemingly  had  their  whole  iastic  x>rganizaition  of  a  new  grange  at 
characters  changed  to  the  great  benefit  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
of  the  community.  College,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  November  24, 

The  Worthy  Master,  F.  Burton  Lee,    1916.     Brother  John  Dale  and  Worthy 
said  that  Penfield  grange  has  made  a    Master  C.  R.  Neff  too(k  charge  of  the 
After  some  discussion  of  the  question   ^^^^^^j.    community     by    assisting     the    work  and  greetings  were  given  .by  Sis- 
of  subordinate  granges  electing  officers    j.,jj„jgh  and  the  schools  and  has  been  in-    ter  Dale  and  Sister  Ailman.    There  were 
in  November,  the  meeting  adjourned  for    gtrumental  in  making  Huston  Township    109  charter  members  and  as  many  more 
the  members  to  take  dinner.  j^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^   ^^^^    roads    in    the    applications    for   membersfhip   are    now 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  on    county.  being  made  out.  A  large  class  will  soon 

•"What   do  women   on    the  farm   most       James  Spaekman,  a  veteran  granger,    be  admitted.    The  name  chosen  was  the 
desire",  was  read  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wrig-    gai^  Lawrence  Grange  had  done  much    "Penn  State  Grange." 
ley,  and  so  well  thought  of  that  it  is    for  the  people  of  its  community.  This  new  grange,  which  is  considered 

to  be  published.  Prof.     Jas.     Bowles,     the     Lecturer,    a   strategic   point   in  grange   organiz.a- 

In  the  good  roads  discussion,  their  spoke  of  his  experience.  In  teaching,  tion,  is  expected  to  Tiave  a  wide-sipread 
value  was  generally  admitted,  but  the  he  finds  a  good  grange  in  a  community  effect.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  col- 
cost  was  thought  to  be  too  high  under  helped  materially  to  make  a  good  lege  students,  many  from  sections  of 
past    and    present    state    management,    school.  the    country    in    which    the    grange    is 

Also,  the  work  of  the  township  super-  J.  D.  Bailey  was  elected  a  Director  little  knowni.  After  graduation  from  an 
visor  came  in  for  much  criticism.  of  the  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Company    agricultural  college  such  as  Penn  State 

The  question  then  came  up  whether  to  represent  Pomona,  and  Peter  Gear-  a  great  number  of  the  students  will  be 
the  subordinate  granges  wore  as  active  hart  was  re-elected  to  represent  the  located  in  rural  communities  where 
as  they  Should  be  in  working  for  bet-  grange  on  the  county  fair  committee,  they  should  have  much  influence  upon 
ter  township  roads.  In  answer  to  this  The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  the  condition  of  the  country.  If  these 
Worthy  Master  Lee  stated  that  they  thru  its  chairman,  C.  A.  Woods,  the  fol-  students  become  grange  members  while 
now    have    in    his    home   township    the    lowing:  they   are  in  college  they  will  at   once 

best  roads  they  ever  had,  and  gives  the  Favoring  revision  of  state  law,  so  have  a  point  of  contact  with  the  farm- 
credit  to  the  local  grange.  Let  other  that  the  secretary  cf  agriculture  shall  ers  in  any  place  to  which  they  go.  Here 
granges  go  and  do  likewise.  '^'^  elected  by  the  State  Board;  asking    is  a  chance  for  them  to  prove  their  real 

„         „  .  ,  1     •     1  State  Legislature  to  pass   no  laws   in-    interest    in   the    farm   and    in   country 

Rev.    Hatch   very   conclusively   prov-  .       ^,        ,       ,      ^    ^  .  j-  ^^  -mt  •       ^u  >^u 

creasing    the    burdeu    of    taxation    on    folks.      Moreover,    in    the    grange    the 

farmers;    demanding   the    right   of    the    student    will    have    a    chance   to    share 

people  to   vote  on   the  liquor,   or  other  -with   others   some  of  the  things  which 

questions,    from    the    next    legislature;    have   been   given  him    in   college,  and! 

asking   County   Insurance    Company   to    since  tiiey  are  shared  by  brothers  and 
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for  big,  low  cost  mileage.  They  save 
you  65^.  We  build  splendid  double  thick- 
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ed    by    figures    submitted  that    "King 

Alcohol"    is    responsible  for    a    very 
large  increase  in  taxes. 

Am     in+oroofincT     nart.    nf  th"    'nrotrrnTn 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

Success  That  Lasts 

co«e8  only  ttiroagh  plsylM  ■aure.  Many 
basl  nesscs  achieve  success  lemperarlly— and 
lese  It.  But  the  saccess  that  lasts  most  hate 
back  ol  II  an  honesty  oi  parposc.  and  a  wtU- 
Ingncss.  backed  oy  perlormance.  t»  give 
SEAL  V  «LIJE.  in  tke  12  yetjs  fhat  we  have 
be ea  In  bnslness.  each  succecdlnf  year  kas 
seen  an  Increas*  of  castomers  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  And  there  most  be  a  geod  reasan 
tor  thlst 
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been  done  by  each  subordinate  grange 
whose  representatives  were  called  upon. 
Mrs.  Lottie  Kline  and  Hugh  Kline,  from 
Blue  Ball  Grange,  spoke  of  the  good  ef- 
fect its  establishment  has  had  on  the 
community  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
grange,  not  only  as  shown  in  better 
farming  ibut  in  better  living. 

iM.    J.    Owens    said    that    Mt.    Joy 


was  a  symposium  of  t*^®  Y^J^l.^^ll^!^    furnish  subordinate  grange  secretariw    sisters  such  knowledge  will  be  welcom- 

with  list  of  policy  holders  and  entire    ed.     A   new   impetus  and    energy   will 
amount    of   insurance    in    each    grange,    come  to  many  a  local  grange. 

Clearfield  w«s  selected  as  the  place  Other  students  will  return  to  *heir 
of  next  meeting  for  the  Thursday  on  or  own  communities  and  in  these  granges 
immediately  before  the  full  moon  in  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  homo  peo- 
.January,    1917.  pie   instead   of  drifting   away   as   is  so 

After  the  serving  of  supj-er  in  the  often  the  case  when  the  boy  and  the 
basement  of  the  hall  the  meeting  again  giri  go  to  college.  Those  students  who 
convened  at  7.30  P.  M,  and  County  go  to  places  where  no  grange  'has  been 
Grange  had  ibeen  making  a  special  ef-  Farm  Agent  A.  T.  Kearney  discussed  established  may  be  influential  in  de- 
fort  to  interest  the  young  people— let-  the  problem  of  Rural  Education  and  voloping  in  the  community  enough  sen- 
ting  them  have  a  large  part  in  the  ^aid  among  other  good  things  that  timent  to  >bring  in  the  grange,  and  may 
management,  so  that  they  are  satisfied    tjjgre    is    no    reason    why    studies   that    help  to  organize 

to  get  their  fun  and  social  intercourse  ^^e  practical  should  be  less  cultural  j,  .^  „^,  ^^^\^^  ^^^  ^^udents  who 
in  the  grange  raither  than  in  town.  ^iian  others. 

G.  B.  Wachob,  of  Salem  Grange,  said  Unless  you  can  prove  to  people  that 
there  is  nothing  like  going  after  some-  they  can  live  as  well  and  do  as  well 
thing  with  a  purpose — ^as  they  did  the  financially  amd  otherwise  on  the  farm 
grange  prize  of  $50  at  the  fair,  and  as  elsewhere  they  will  not  care  to  stay 
got  it.    Their  grange  hall  has  been  used    there. 

to  laenefit  the  whole  community— church  Agricultural  stimulus  can  be  given  to  be  benefitted  as  it  should  toe  by  the 
festivals  and  young  folk's  meetings  of  to  children  by  using  nature  as  found  Vocational  Movement  the  teacher 
community  interest  being  given  free  in  their  surroundings  out  of  school  ^j^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  possible  means  of 
access.  The  grange  literary  hour  has  hours.  The  usual  school  studies-^rith-  contact  with  the  whole  community, 
been  a  noticeable  benefit.  meetic,   geography,  etc.— can  be  corre-    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  accomplished 

Penn   Grange,  represented  by  W.   T.    lated    with    agricultural    teaching.  ^.,,j^,,   ^^  .^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Thorp,  has,  as  a  body  and  thru  its  mem-  Much  valuable  work  can  ,be  done  tablishes  a  hond  of  sympathy  and  un- 
bers,    been    instrumental    in    fostering    along  this    line  'by   holding    children's    (jeratandincf 

many  improvements  in  the  community,    fairs,  and  other  community  efforts.  ^^^    influence    of    the    Penn    State 

Among  them:  Estaiblishment  of  the  Prof.  Rowles  spoke  of  the  difficulties  Orange  is  not  to  be  mr^asured  in  the 
first  rural  telephone  and  first  rural  in  the  way  of  th'e  teacher  in  putting  ^^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  present 
mail  route  in  the  county.  The  child-  different  educational  ideas  into  prac-  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  mem'bcrs  are  now  doing, 
ron's  fair  held  last  fall  so  successfully    tice.  It   ig   to   be    counted    in   the    numerous 

at  Grampian  was  assisted  by  the  Mary  McClure  recited  ^^X  •;^eq"est  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^_^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
grange   and    grange  members.  "The  Flag  and  Betsy  Ross,  and  George    ^.jj   ^^^    .^   ^^^    j.^^,_^    ^,^^^^    ^..„    ^^^^^^ 


are  sharing  in  itliis  work.  Several  of 
the  girls  have  joined  and  from  their 
membership  similar  results  may  Ibe  ex- 
pected. Many  go  out  to  teach  in 
Rural  Vocational  Schools  and  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  theirs  and  the  community 
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Mr.    and    Mrs.    T.    L.    Way,  of    Bus-  Washington." 

quehanna   Grange,   spoke   of   how   their  In   discussing  "The   stranger   within 

Grange    Hall    built   on   the   site   of   the  o-ir  ga.tps",  S.  C.  Road  said,  "educate, 

old  skating  rink  furnished  a  much  bet-  Christianize,    and    assimilate    and    let 

ter  class  of   entertainment   and   amuse-  them  do  the  rest,"  followed  by  discus- 
ment    and    did    away    with    what    had 


reach,  and  in  the  help  they  will  bring 
to  those   communities. 


Said  a  T^cenit  grange  leader:   "Don't 


become  an  evil  in  the  community.  Mr. 

Way  said  the  grange  had  benefited  its 

ombers    muCh    by    i)urcha3ing    $1500 


aion    of    methods    of    assimilation,    in-  let   the   Grange   be   known    only    as   an 

eluding  admission  to  the  grange.  origan iz.at ion    of    protest.      It    is    built 

The    question   "How   can    we   as   an  for  constructive  work  and  there  is  lota 

organization    further    ,aid    agriculture  of  it  needed." 
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